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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 

BOOK  II.    SYLVIA'S  BRACELET. 

CHAPTER  V.  (continued.) 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  brain  of  a  ready- 
witted  fjirl,  though  cowed  and  fettered 
by  all  these  mean,  miserable  circum- 
Btances,  was  lying  fallow.  Her  long 
childhood  proclaimed  itself  over  at 
Bome  indefinable  moment  during  her 
lonely  vigil  under  the  hay-rick,  from 
which  she  had  woke  to  find  her  heart 
heavy  and  swollen  with  unknown  bur- 
dens. Before  that  moment  she  had 
followed  the  whistle  of  her  master  like 
a  spaniel,  and  had  anticipated  the 
commands  of  his  eye.  After  it  he  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  had  come  to  her  ; 
ehe  waited  for  his  words,  and  obeyed 
them  not  with  the  swift,  unthinking, 
and  matter-of-course  willingness  of  a 
dog,  but  with  the  slow  and  deliberate 
docility  of  a  slave.  The  fatigue  of  all 
her  wandering  days  seemed  to  have 
been  unfelt  for  so  many  years  only 
that  it  might  accumulate  its  arrears, 
and  womanhood  came  upon  her  as  a 
sort  of  uncomfortable  weight,  rather 
than  as  the  natural  development  into  a 
lightly  hanging  blossom.  Having  no 
proper  outlet  into  strength  and  joy,  it 
forced  itself  out  into  fits  of  mental  re- 
bellion and  capricious  suUenness,  in 
which  Aai'on's  guardianship  took  the 
form  of  a  cage  against  which  she 
failed  to  beat  her  wings  only  because 
she  felt  herself  so  hopelessly  bound  up 
within  its  wires.  Those  wires  had 
formed  the  natural  boundary  wall  of 
her  childish  universe  :  it  was  a  strange, 
delightful  and  yet  intensely  miserable 
moment  when  her  eyes  fii-st  saw  through 
them  a  vast  and  unintelligible  universe 
'..^    nd. 

Aaron,  of  course,  noticed  nothing  of 
all  this ;  he  was  blind  so  long  as  his 
plans  went  on  and  his  will  was  still  all- 
compelling  law.  His  eyes  were  keen 
enough,  but  it  takes  something  more 
than  keenness  of  eyesight  to  feel  the 
hidden  indications  of  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  active  into  passive  and 
habitual  obedience.  He  had  never 
loved  this  investment  of  his  even  as  a 
foster  father  may  come  to  love  a  child : 
and  in  such  matters,  the  eyes  even  of 
loving  fathers  are  not  seldom  deceived. 
If  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man, 
the  woman  is  not  even  so  much  as  the 


heiress,  far  less  the  daughter,  of  the 
girl,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sympathies  of  a  child  who  is  passed 
away  and  gone  forever.  In  any  case, 
however,  Aaron  merely  went  on  in  the 
old  paths,  only  feeling  somehow  that 
the  girl  had  outgrown  whipping. 

Of  course  he  continued  his  search 
for  the  lost  child  of  his  wife's  late  mis- 
tress with  as  much  energy  as  people 
usually  display  when  they  either  do 
not  care  to  find,  or  else  know  how  to 
find  whenever  it  suits  them.  The 
child  living  and  found,  he  could  claim 
a  reward  ;  the  child  living  and  lost,  he 
was  not  only  Mrs.  Goldrick's  pensioner, 
but  her  heir  —  and  she  was  both  older 
and,  as  he  believed,  a  "  worse  "  life  than 
he.  If  he  could  only  discover  what 
that  old  woman  did  with  all  her  money 
—  but  meanwhile,  he  must  be  content 
with  her  backing  him  in  this  theatrical 
speculation  to  the  extent,  limited  ac- 
cording to  the  present  understanding, 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  sum  he 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving, 
but  he  had  long  known  the  art  of  liv- 
ing for  a  time  on  uncertain  expecta- 
tions, and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
at  present  to  spare  the  time  to  run 
down  to  St.  Bavons.  That  could 
easily  be  done  if  his  creditors  were 
disappointed  with  the  results  of  the  first 
week  or  so.  Meanwhile,  he  trusted  to 
the  officiousness  of  his  friend  Carol 
to  add  a  few  ciphers  in  speaking  of 
the  amount  of  his  capital,  and  raised 
sufficient  for  present  necessities  from 
one  of  those  professional  financiers 
who  enjoy  theatrical  speculation  for  its 
own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
its  good  security.  He  had  another 
gambler's  merit  —  he  never  allowed 
any  one  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that 
he  looked  upon  failure  as  possible. 
With  all  these  matters  to  engage  his 
brain,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  not 
spend  his  time  in  a  sentimental  study 
of  a  girl's  words  and  ways.  He  fed 
her  well,  kept  her  in  good  condition, 
and  altogether  treated  her  as  a  prize- 
lamb,  rather  than  as  a  pet  one. 

If  Lord  Lisburn  could  have  guessed 
how  many  complications  were  neces- 
sary in  order  that  he  might  kill  a  few 
stray  evening  hours,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  entered  the  door  of  the 
Oberon  for  other  than  mere  lounging 
purposes.  He  and  Harold  Vaughan, 
as  things  were,  had  the  irreparable 
loss  of  missing  the  overture,  and  were 
not  fairly  settled  in  their  places  until 
"  The  Huntet''8  Life  "  was  half  way 


through.  The  doctor,  who  felt  a  lit- 
tle excited  with  his  unusual  indulgence 
in  wine,  with  the  sudden  atmosphere 
of  light  and  music  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  with  his  sudden  resolution 
of  breaking  from  all  his  old  life,  looked 
naturally  to  the  stage  and  fell  straight 
into  a  brown  study,  with  which  the 
loud  music  mingled  dreamily.  Lord 
Lisburn,  who  never  fell  into  studies  of 
any  color,  looked  at  the  play-bill  be- 
fore settiu]^  himself  to  take  a  good 
look  round.  There  he  read,  among 
other  essential  matters,  — 

"  Sylvia's  Bracelet,  a  Lyric  Drama 
by  Denis  Carol,  Esq.:  Music  by  M. 
Abner,  Esq. 

."  Sylvia  ....  Mile.  Leczinska." 

The  dramatis  personce  were  broufldit 
together  at  last,  both  on  and  off  rae 
stage. 

Lord  Lisburn  took  his  look  round 
"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said,  "  there's  some 
one  I  know  —  Lady  Penrose  :  I  haven't 
seen  her  for  years." 

Harold  Vaughan  mechanically  fol- 
lowed the  direction -of  the  earl's  eye 
and  saw  —  Claudia  Brandt.  Was  it 
his  fate  or  his  fancy  ?  It  even  seemed 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  that  hers  looked 
down  and  met  his  own. 

"  But  who's  that  pale  girl  with  her  V  " 
asked  Lord  Lisburn.  "  I  suppose 
that's  a  Miss  Penrose.  I'll  go  and 
look  them  up  presently  :  I  must  see 
something  of  my  own  countrywomen 
when  I  have  the  chance,  and  I  don't 
suppose  we  shall  now  for  some  time  to 
come.     I "  — 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  one  or  two  voices ; 
for  the  chorus  was  over,  and  Sylvia 
was  about  to  appear. 

CHAPTER  VI.      A  LEAP  AND  A  FALL. 

She  peeped  out  from  among  the 
property  bushes,  with  her  round  face 
and  dark  eyes  expressing  a  timidity 
that  was  appropriate  to  her  part,  but 
by  no  means  assumed.  Gradually,  as 
the  tenor  continued  his  aria,  opera 
glasses  were  turned  away  from  him  to 
watch  the  tiny  figure,  bare  armed  and 
draped  in  panther-hide  —  of  course 
panthers  have  always  belonged  to  the 
fauna  of  Westphalia,  and  nothing  was 
more  probable  than  that  a  very  small 
girl  should  have  killed  and  flayed  one 
with  her  own  hands.  So  timidly  and 
tremblingly  did  she  advance  —  that  is 
to  say,  so  closely  did  she  express  her 
part,  that  no  one  could  possibly  have 
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guessed  that  she,  of  all  in  the  house, 
was  the  only  one  who  had  never  seen 
a  theatre  lighted  up  at  night  before. 

Mr.  Carol,  who  had  come  before  the 
scenes  to  see  her  entrance,  caught 
Lord  Lisburn's  eye,  and  then,  with  an 
ostentatious  parade  of  doing  it  imder 
the  rose,  nodded  and  kissed  his  hand 
to  the  dehutante,  who  in  reality  saw  him 
as  clearly  as  she  saw  Lord  Li:*i:(tirii 
■which  was  just  as  clearly  as  she  saw 
the  ISIountains  of  the  Moon.  What 
she  did  see  was  a  fog  of  human  faces 
glaring  upon  her  through  a  denser 
mist  of  lamp-light.  But  every  actor 
who  has  ever  made  a  first  appearance, 
every  barrister  who  has  ever  addressed 
a  British  jury  for  the  first  time,  Ros- 
cius  and  Demosthenes  themselves, 
know  very  well  what  she  saw.  She 
knew  that  the  tenor  was  singing  and 
that  the  violins  were  accompanying 
him,  but  the  sounds  that  came  from 
him  and  them  were  lost  in  the  singing 
in  her  ears.  When  she  recalled  that 
moment  afterwards,  the  only  actual, 
tangible  fact  that  she  seemed  to  have 
consciously  realized  was  a  warm  per- 
fume of  innumerable  fans.  Probably 
if  she  had  stepped  from  the  green- 
room into  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  to 
sinof  her  well-worn  ballads  to  the  vile 
accompaniment  of  Bob  the  Scraper, 
she  would  have  felt  mistress  of  the 
situation.  But  this  perfume  seemed 
to  choke  and  bewilder  her ;  and  yet 
it  somehow  seemed  like  a  tangible 
support  of  which  she  could  lay  hold 
with  her  senses,  to  keep  herself  from 
losing  them  altogether. 

But  "  Zelda  !  "  hissed  a  sharp  whis- 
per from  the  side  scenes,  heard  only 
by  her,  but  of  magic  power.  It  was 
the  very  word,  given  in  the  very  voice, 
which  had,  when  she  was  but  six  years 
old,  forced  her  to  remember  herself 
when  first  put  forward  to  dance  out- 
side a  booth  at  a  country  fair.  Sud- 
denly she  felt  the  years  roll  back,  and 
herself  grow  infinitely  small,  like  a 
ballerina  from  Lilliput  before  an  audi- 
ence of  Brobdingnag.  Suddenly  she 
heard  a  round  of  applause  —  slight, 
but  enough  to  break  the  spell.  She 
saw  the  tenor  bow,  and  turn  round 
with  the  start  which  had  been  written 
down  for  him.  She  had  forgotten 
either  to  clasp  her  hands  or  to  cry 
"  Ah  1 "  But  somehow  she  had  done 
better,  for  she  had  to  perfection  acted 
the  part  of  a  wild  girl  who  had  never 
looked  on  a  human  face  before. 

Carol  came  and  took  a  seat  next  to 
Harold  Vaughan.  "  There,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  little  girl  ?  Did  you 
see  how  she  kept  her  eye  on  me  all 
the  time  ?  We'll  go  round  and  see  her 
when  the  act's  over.  A  good  house. 
isn't  it  V  I  told  evt;rybody  here  to 
come  —  it's  the  best  thing  in  I^ondon. 
By  Jove,  though,  there's  lygirl  lo<jking 
hard  at  me — you  see  her  up  there 
with  those  people.  It's  very  o<ld  why 
all  the  girlK  look  at  me  everywhere. 
But  then  they  all  know  nie,  an<l  I've 
flirted  with  most  of  them  in  their  time. 
I  can't  keep  to  any  of  them,  tliough, 


for  long  —  they  bore  me.  I  like 
actresses  the  best.  Ah,  she's  looking 
this  way  again.  Hang  it,  this  is  get- 
ting serious.  Ah,  Brandon,  how  do 
you  like  the  little  girl  ?  You  know 
Lord  Lisburn,  1  think  —  this  is  my 
friend  Mr  —  confound  it,  what  a  head 
I  have  for  names  !     Never  mind  "  — 

"  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  "  said  Lord  Lis- 
^  ihi^vt  m-  fij  jf\yi)  A^iughan,  I  diciti't 
f  "know  rd  come  across  an  acquaintance 
of  yours  V  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  everybody.  ^Ir. 
Brandon,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
friend.  Dr.  Vaughan.  You  ought  to 
know  each  other.  And  now  what  do 
you  think  of  the  little  girl." 

"  Well,"  said  the  critic,  "  consider- 
ing that  she  has  only  run  on  to  the 
stage  and  oiT  again  without  opening 
her  mouth,  and  that  she  looked  iright- 
ened  to  death  when  she  was  on  "  — 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  anything.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  music,  but 
I  say  she's  the  best  singer  in  London. 
I  know  it.  I  say,  Brandon,  who's  that 
girl  in  the  box  dressed  in  gray,  with 
yellow  hair,  the  one  looking  at  me  ?  " 

"  Looking  at  you  ?  You  mean  that 
fair  girl  looking  hard  at  the  chan- 
delier ?  I  thought  you  knew  every- 
body." 

"  So  I  do  —  I  know  her  as  well  as  I 
know  you.  But  I  have  such  a  head 
for  names,  though  I've  flirted  with  her 
dozens  of  times." 

"  You  know  Miss  Brandt  ?  "  asked 
Harold  Vaughan. 

"  Hush  !  you'll  disturb  the  stage  if 
you  speak  so  loud.  Of  course  I  do  — 
Miss  Brand,  that's  the  name." 

"  That  s  not  a  Miss  Penrose,  then  ?  " 
asked  Lord  Lisbon. 

"  No,  Miss  Brand  of  course." 

"  You  know  my  friends  the  Penroses 
then  V  " 

•'  Has  Miss  Brandt  been  long  in 
town  ?  "  asked  Harold  Vaughan,  dis- 
pleased in  spite  of  himself  at  hearing 
a  stranger  boast  of  flirtation  with 
Claudia,  though  she  was  now  far  less 
to  him  than  the  North  Pole. 

"  No  —  yes,"  was  the  Janus-like  re- 
sponse of  Mr.  Carol,  making  his  answer 
serve  for  both  or  either.  "  But  please 
don't  talk  so  much  now,  the  music's 
coming  to  an  end,  and  they'll  hear 
you." 

It  so  happened,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Brandon's  doubts  on  the  subject,  that 
Claudia's  eyes  had  really  travelled 
straight  to  him  because  it  gave  her  a 
pretext  for  assuring  herself  whether 
that  was  really  Harohl  Vaughan  in  the 
stalls.  But  after  the  first  look  she  had 
merely  favored  the  author's  imagina- 
tion with  her  notice,  and  had  resolutely 
absorbed  herself  in  the  business  of  the 
stage.  Miss  Perrot  was  really  enjoy- 
ing herself;  she  was  in  the  company 
of  a  lady  of  title,  and  had  gone  to  a 
theatre  without  paying. 

What  was  the  poor  debutante  to  any 
of  all  these  peof)Ie  or  they  to  her,  after 
all,  that  she  should  have  been  seized 
with  a  fit  of  nerves,  because  their  faces 
happened  to  be  turned  her  way  ?    She 


had  not  even  an  intense  desire  to  suc- 
ceed before  them,  and  as  to  criticism, 
I  doubt  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  —  I  am  sure  she  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  word.  Though  ner- 
vous, therefore,  sl:»3  was  not  the  least 
shy,  because  she  had  no  estimate  of  her 
own  powers,  and  therefore  no  distrust 
of  them. 

The  first  act  over.  Lord  Lisburn  fol- 
lowed his  self-constituted  Mentor  along 
the  narrow  passages  which  led  to  the 
inner  world.  Harold  Vaughan,  how- 
ever, remained  in  his  seat  —  not  that 
he  might  take  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing Lady  Penrose's  box  more  at  leis- 
ure, but  that  he  was  glad  for  a  i'ew 
minutes  to  be  left  by  himself  to  realize 
his  altered  fortunes,  and  to  assure  him- 
self that  his  sudden  resolution  to  ac- 
company the  earl  arose  simply  from 
prudent  scientific  ambition.  He  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  admit  even  to 
himself  that  the  pale-looking  girl  sit- 
ting behind  him,  who  could  believe  lies 
of  him,  and  amuse  herself  with  frivo- 
lous flirtation  while  he  had  been  eating 
his  heart  out  —  and  nothing  else  —  for 
her  sake,  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
paths  in  life  which  he  might  hence- 
forth deliberately  choose.  It  was  in- 
consistent, however,  in  him,  that  his 
true  reason  for  remaining  in  front  of 
the  scenes  was  that  he  might  feel  him- 
self consistent  :  that  the  effect  of  her 
presence  might  not  seem  to  drive  him 
away.  So  that  her  presence  controlled 
his  action  after  all,  by  making  him  act 
so  as  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was 
henceforth  uncontrolled  even  in  the 
smallest  things. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  round  with 
us,  Vaughan  ?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn, 
suddenly  rousing  him  from  his  appar- 
ently entire  absorption  in  the  play-bill. 
"  I've  been  talking  to  everybody  —  the 
prima  donna,  the  girl  in  panther-skins, 
and  all.  She  is  to  sing  something  in 
the  next  scene,  and  that  fellow  Carol 
has  made  me  promise  to  applaud  her. 
Between  ourselves,  though,  I  don't 
think  she's  Polish  any  more  than  you 
or  I.  I  was  once  taken  to  see  a  gypsy 
concert  near  St.  Petersburg  —  a  queer 
affair  it  was,  too  —  and  one  of  the  girls 
might  have  been  the  sister  of  this  one 
here.  I  didn't  much  like  the  look  of 
things,  though —  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  another  time.  I  expect  they  take  me 
for  some  young  fool  who  has  got  enough 
oats  to  sow  to  be  Avorth  reaping  —  but 
I've  seen  rather  too  much  of  tha4<*ort 
of  thing  to  be  caught  in  that  sort  of 
way.  We  have  something  else  to  do 
than  amuse  ourselves,  you  and  I.  By 
the  way,  who  the  deuce  is  this  fellow 
Carol,  as  you  know  him  ?-'' 

"  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before." 

"  Well,  anyhow  he  is  the  coolest 
hand  at  setting  up  intimate  friendships. 
I  never  set  eyes  on  him  till  this  morn- 
ing—  and  Fomehow  I  feel  as  though 
I  couldn't  tell  him  that  we  are  not  old 
school-fellows  without  insulting  him. 
I  have  a  floating  suspicion  that  I  shall 
find  I've  invited  him  to  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning  without  knowing   it. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 


Well,  it'H  not  been  a  lost  day  —  I've 
seen  sonictliiii'^  of  acjiu'er  lot  of  pt'ople 

—  studied  a  little  bit  of  Imiiian  natiiiv. 
To-iiioirow  I  hball  <?o  to  tbc  Hritisb 
Museum,  aud  read  up  all  the  books  on 
Natural  History  they've  }?ot  there. 
By  the  way,  I've  got  a  patient  for  you 

—  I  just  ran  up  into  Lady  Penrose's 
box  :  heard  the  iuterestini;  news  that 
one  of  the  icirls  had  j^ot   the   influen/a 

—  so  I  ])uiTed  you  u|),  and  told  them 
by  all  nuians  to  call  in  my  own  physi- 
I  lau.     My  lady  was  only  too  deli^^hted 

—  that  was  assault  ntunl)er  two  in  ten 
minutes.  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  '  the 
aeeident  of  an  aeeident,'  as  somebody 
once  called  us  heretlitary  title-trailers 
in  these  upstart  times.  If  it  had  only 
been  an  account  of  Sinbad,  now  —  or 
if  I'd  already  fouud  the  North  Pole  — 
but  there  goes  the  curtain.  I  suppose 
we  must  see  out  this  act,  as  I've  prom- 
ised, and  then  I  vote  we  go.  I  must 
have  a  clear  head  to-morrow,  and  this 
place  is  enough  to  stifle  one." 

So  fate  had  actually  Ibrged  Lord 
Lisburn  into  a  link  between  Claudia 
Brandt  and  Harold  Vaughan. 

Mademoiselle  Leczinska  was  noth- 
ing to  hiui  :  and  of  course,  therefore, 
it  was  upon  her,  as  the  most  prominent, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  remote  ob- 
ject before  him,  that  his  eyes  and  ears 
rested  while  his  mijid  was  looking  be- 
hind. She  had  begun  the  imitation 
of  the  tenor  air  which  gave  her  the 
first  opportunity  for  justifying  the  rep- 
utation which  for  weeks  belbrehand 
had  gathered  about  her  name.  The 
house  was  dismally  cold  :  silent  with 
the  presage  of  careless  disappoint- 
ment. Abner  was  already  beginning 
to  slacken  his  reins  over  his  orchestra 
with  a  feeling  that  his  "  Sylvia  "  was 
doomed  :  Liu;as's  bow  felt  numbed  in 
his  hand.  Worst  of  all  the  prelude  was 
spoiled  by  a  sh:M-i)  soprano  laujh  be- 
hind the  scenes  —  instantly  repressed, 
but  plainly  audible.  The  debutante 
nerved  herself  to  look  at  the  pitiless, 
expressionless  mist  of  eyes  all  round 
her  with  an  imploring  look  wholly 
thrown  away.  "  Brmm  !  "  cried  Carol : 
and  the  premature  applause,  which 
made  the  audience  start  and  titter, 
made  her  ready  to  sink  into  tears  of 
unintelligible  shame. 

Her  first  notes  were  unheard  even 
by  herself:  on  the  next  she  faltered 
and  trembled.  The  tenor  took  pity 
on  her,  and  gave  her  the  key,  think- 
ing that  her  memory  had  broken  down  : 
but  she  could  find  no  sympathy  in  his 
face,  rouged  and  plastered  as  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  admiring  eyes  farther 
off  than-  hers.  She  could  only  hold 
on  mechanically  ;  and  that,  only  be- 
cause she  felt  the  compelling  influence 
of  the  cunning  eyes  of  her  master  that 
she  knew  were  regarding  her  from 
somewhere. 

Suddenly,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
she  looked  down  as  far  as  the  orchestra, 
and  encountered  a  gaze  fixed  upon  her 
with  mute  and  mournful  fellow-feel- 
ing. Yes  —  she  was  not  only  mak- 
ing  an   ignominious  failure,  but  was 


betraying  the  thread-himg  hopes  of 
the  only  man  on  earth  who  had  ever 
spoken  a  kin<l  wonl  to  her  life  —  save 
the  one  who  had  just  crossed  her  path 
and  left  it  long  ago.  A  hiss  dropped 
down  from  Komewhere  nciir  the  roof 
like  a  fu'st  flake  of  frozen  snow. 

What  mad  impulse,  wh.it  frenzy  of 
wild  energy  seized  her,  who  can  tell? 
That  discord  betw(!eu  the  one  toucli 
of  silent  sympathy  and  the  angry 
sound  seemed  at  one  burst  to  rive  all 
the  chains  of  burning  ice  that  tortured 
her,  and  to  open  her  heart  into  what 
was  half  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and 
half  of  fierce,  imperious  rebellion. 
She  could  bear  it  no  longer :  she  must 
assert  herself  once  for  all,  though,  as 
for  aught  she  knew  they  might,  all  the 
men  and  women  there  crushed  her 
afterwards  in  their  outraged  propriety. 
Her  bosom  heaved  with  its  agony  after 
relief;  she  cared  no  longer  for  filmy 
faces  or  fluttering  fans.  She  faced 
round,  stanipe<l  suddenly  on  the  stage, 
and  with  one  plunge  brought  up  all  the 
natural  strength  of  her  full,  deep  voice 
from  the  caverns  in  which  bars  and 
keys  had  imj)risoned  it  so  long. 

"  If  I,  so  mean,  were  royal  queen 
Of  England,  France,' or  Spain  "  — 

Abner  hurled  down  his  ln:on  in 
astonished  rage.  Aaron  scarcely  re- 
strained himself  from  ru.'hing  upon 
the  stase.  But  Lucas,  all  discipline 
swept  away,  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  niouu  nt  with  a  presence  of  mind 
that  bewildered  himself,  laid  hold  of 
the  accompaniment  that  he  had  long 
ago  made  up  for  her  most  familiar 
song,  and  made  common  cause  with 
her  headlong  revolt.  The  heart  of 
the  young  musician  expanded  into 
triumph :  he  was  leading  the  whirl- 
wind or  following  it.  Tlie  strange, 
improvised  duet  was  the  true  outbreak 
of  Sylvia. 

And  the  house,  that  gave  the  over- 
whelmed composer  of  "  Sylvia's  Brace- 
let "  credit  for  what  dashed  into  all  its 
ears  like  a  storm  against  all  rule  ? 
Words  out  of  place  —  an  air  out  of 
keeping  —  passion  incomprehensible 
and  out  of  bounds  ;  but  an  unexpected 
volume  of  voice  and  impassioned 
energy  that  was  in  no  sense  acting  — 
Avhat  had  the  house  to  say  ? 

The  hymn  and  the  dance,  the  celes- 
tial and  the  terrestrial,  the  spiritual 
and  the  material,  the  soul  and  the  feet 
—  these  are  the  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct fountains  of  the  music  of  art  and 
culture  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  we  ever 
hear.  For  the  most  complex  sym- 
phony or  the  most  trivial  ballad  of 
Germany  or  Italy  is,  at  its  root,  either 
a  dance  or  a  psalm,  or  else  a  contrast 
or  deliberate  combination  of  the  two. 
The  march  to  battle  or  of  triumph,  the 
serenade  or  the  dirge  must  always 
express  itself  in  one  mode  or  the  other : 
music  is  as  much  fettered  by  rules  of 
language  as  speech  itself.  But  there 
are  and  have  been  races  in  which  to 
worship  is  to  move  in  dance  before  the 
altar;    and  they,  therefore,  have  de- 


veloptid  a  third  mode  of  musical  ex- 
pression, in  which  the  dance  does  not 
contrast  with,  but  is,  the  hymn  :  the 
rhythmic  voice  of  vwry  emotion,  and 
the  instinctive,  uncultured  art  by 
which  the  body  translates,  after  its 
own  fashion,  the  language  of  the  soul. 
Such  music  is  not  s|)iritual,  but  it  is 
s/iirituel :  it  is  not  metrical,  but  rhyth- 
mic :  not  national,  but  natural.  When 
It  is  heard,  as  it  often  is.  in  Austrian 
or  Russian  cafeti  and  concert-roomg, 
people  say  at  once,  "  That  is  gypsy 
music  ; "  and  if  they  are  at  all  learned 
in  such  matters,  aiid  that  it  has  filtered 
through  a  sieve  of  birds'  notes  from 
forgotten  temples,  wherein  the  nautcb 
girl  was  priestess.  It  cannot  be  com- 
posed :  it  can  only  be  written  in  ges- 
tures and  sounds  not  to  be  recorded 
by  any  pen.  It  raises  the  ballet  into 
a  function :  and  there  is  no  grammar 
or  key  for  the  footsteps  of  Esme- 
ralda. 

It  was  a  flood  of  this  subtle  aroma 
which  spread  itself  over  the  theatre 
from  the  whole  body,  and  not  from  the 
throat  alone,  of  Mile.  I>eczinska,  as 
soon  as  her  soft,  deep  voice  felt  itself 
at  home  in  its  natural  and  habitual 
mode.  Her  costume  of  panther-skin 
was  in  itself  expressive,  not  of  the 
words  or  air,  but  of  the  tone  in  which 
she  half  recited  and  half  sang  them, 
giving  the  eflect  of  an  invincible  prov- 
ocation to  the  dance  declaimed  by 
an  improv'mitrice.  The  words  might 
have  been  picked  up  from  an  English 
wharf-side :  the  air  was  so  catching 
and  so  unrefined  that  it  might  have 
been  composed  for  the  barrel-organ. 
But  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  was 
all  one.  The  singer,  at  one  panther- 
like  bound,  had  leaped  into  fame. 

But  had  that  same  fortune  brought 
Harold  Vaughan  there  to  insult  him  ? 
Claudia  sitting  beside  him  —  a  foreign 
singing-woman  triumphantly  mocking 
him  with  Zelda's  Whit  Monday  song 
in  his  presence  and  hers  V  They  were 
the  very  tones  of  the  beggar-girl's 
voice,  her  very  words,  no  longer  sug- 
gesting unreal  recollections  of  impossi- 
ble-things, but  recalling  that  fatal  mo- 
ment which  began  in  passing  before  the 
tavern  at  Legsmouth,  and  ended  in  his 
setting  out  to  discover  the  North  Pole. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  he  did  not 
join  in  the  applause,  though  the  earl 
and  Carol  did  warmly  ;  the  latter  em- 
phasizing his  approval  by  throwing 
over  the  heads  of  the  orchestra  a  large 
bouquet,  obtained  by  Aaron  on  credit 
from  Covent  Garden. 

That,  however,  was  the  signal  for 
other  less  prepared  bouquets.  When 
the  debutante  went  home  that  night 
with  a  reeling  brain  she  might  have 
rested  it  upon  a  whole  bed  of  flowers. 

Lord  Lisburn  said  good  night  to 
Harold  Vaughan  at  the  entrance  to 
the  theatre.  "  The  manager  has  asked 
me  to  supper,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  bore, 
of  course,  considering  what  we've  got 
to  do  to-njorrow,  but  one  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  seeing  this  sort  of  life 
when  one  can.     I  shall  take  care  of 
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myself,  old  fellow  —  you'll  breakfast 
with  me,  of  course  —  eight  o'clock 
sharp ;  and  then  we'll  wash  off  all  this 
nonsense  and  go  back  to  work  like 
men.     At  eight  sharp  —  mind  !  " 

Claudia  had  seen  Harold  Vaughan, 
but  she  had  also  seen  his  companions, 
and  admired  neither  of  them,  not  even 
Mr.  Carol.  Xor  was  she  at  all  impressed 
by  the  discovery  that  one  of  them  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm.  What  sort  of 
peer  must  he  be  who  would  hang  about 
theatres  with  Harold  Vaughan  ?  She 
was  not  an  English  girl,  be  it  remem- 
bered by  way  of  extenuation,  so  that 
the  word  earl  did  not  carry  its  full 
significance  to  her. 

"  Well,  you  have  heard  some  music 
now  ? "  asked  Miss  Perrot,  in  her 
sharp  way.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
it  ?  " 

"  I  liked  the  soprano,  she  sang  the 
music  beautifully,  such  as  it  was,  and 
I  liked  the  tenor." 

"But,  Leczinska,  was  she  not  di- 
vine ?  She  made  me  feel  as  though  a 
bucket  of  iced  water  had  been  thrown 
down  the  small  of  my  back.  Lady 
Penrose  was  delighted." 

"  She  had  a  magnificent  voice." 

"  Yes,  but  the  style  —  the  je  ne  sais 
quoi  —  the  —  ah,  it's  plain  she  has 
been  magnificently  trained ;  give  me 
foreign  singers,  after  all.  Didn't  you 
like  that  pretty,  foreign  way  of  pro- 
nouncing English?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  noticed  it,  but  that's 
perhaps  because  I'm  lo.jign  myself. 
For  the  rest  —  I  dare  say  I've  very 
bad  taste  —  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  was  coarse  and  outree  ;  she  made 
me  feel  so  uncomfortable  that  I  don't 
care  if  I  never  hear  her  again." 

"  Pray,  don't  say  such  things  yet  ; 
why,  she  may  become  the  rage.  Lady 
Penrose  —  but  here's  a  letter  for  you, 
Claudia  —  lying  on  the  table  ;  from 
your  father,  I  suppose.  Ah,  and  here's 
the  card  for  the  dance  —  posted  before 
they  started,  I  dare  say.  Really,  they 
are  very  kind.  Who  knows  —  perhaps 
that  delightful  Lord  Lisburn  will  be 
there." 

Claudia,  who  began  to  feel  one  of 
her  headaches,  opened  her  letter  and 
read  as  follows  :  — 

St.  Bavons,  Nov.  — ,  18 — . 
"  Dearest  Claudia,  —  I  have  to 
prepare  you  for  some  very  terrible 
news.  Some  complications  in  my 
Dutch  business,  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain to  you,  greatly  owing  to*  that 
miserable  business  of  Luke  Goldrick, 
have  ended,  as  you  will  see  in  to-mor- 
row's papers,  in  my  having  to  stop  pay- 
ment. This  means,  I  more  than  fear, 
that  I  shall  have  to  begin  the  world 
again,  for  unhappily  the  blow  is  of  a 
kind  to  be  irremediable.  Worst  of  all, 
you  will  probably  see  things  about 
me  which  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  you 
not  to  Ixilieve.  Many  a  man  in  my 
position  has  taken  himself  straight 
off  to  America.  This,  however,  I 
won't  do.  I  have  still,  I  hope,  enough 
hundreds  lefl  that  I  can  call  my  own,   | 


to  try  and  get  employment  if  there 
is  any  open  to  me  at  my  age.  I  am 
quite  well,  my  darling,  but  can  write 
no  more  now.  Do  not  blame  me  too 
much  for  our  misfortunes.  I  have 
always  done  what  I  thought  for  the 
best ;  do  not  think  of  me  too  bitterly, 
though  I  have  ruined  you,  at  least  for 
a  time.  You  must  tell  Miss  Perrot 
this  ;  add  that  I  shall  be  at  her  house 
to-morrow  afternoon.  I  would  not 
have  written,  only  I  do  not  know  what 
you  may  read  in  the  morning  papers. 
Pray  God  we  may  recover  this  blow 
in  time.     Your  loving  Father." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SICUT  ERAT  IN  PRIN- 
CIPIO. 


Mrs.  Goldrick  was  not  reckoning 
beyond  her  purse  when  she  promised 
to  provide  her  very  exacting  husband 
with  a  thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  his 
speculations.  But  without  one  thing 
she  did  reckon,  and  that  was  her 
key. 

Such  an  accident  may  at  first  sight 
seem  a  trifle  in  a  city  like  St.  Bavons, 
where  locksmiths  may  be  counted  by 
dozens.  But  a  woman  who  chooses  to 
keep  a  hoard  of  gold  locked  up  in  a 
cellar  in  a  town  which  contains  banks, 
must  not,  in  the  matter  of  conduct,  be 
judged  by  the  rules  of  common  habit, 
which  is  called  common  sense  by  com- 
mon people. 

Common  sense  is  indeed  so  far  from 
being  universal  that  many  persons, 
who  do  not  lack  a  fair  share  of  brains, 
act  systematically  as  though  common 
sense  were  ,  synonymous  with  uncom- 
mon nonsense.  Mrs.  Goldrick  Avas  one 
of  these. '  Having  conveyed  Squire 
Maynard's  first-born  out  of  the  way 
of  interfering  Avith  her  own  plans,  it 
never  occurred  to  her  mind  that  any 
other  pair  of  hands  might  just  as  easily 
play  at  the  same  game.  There  Avas  a 
sort  of  chivalrous  if  savage  devotion 
about  her  own  piece  of  kidnapping. 
Thercfoi-e,  she  had  argued  uncon- 
sciously, similar  acts  must  sjiring  from 
similar  motives,  and  had  thus  arrived  in 
a  semi-heroic  way  at  that  lofty  but  nar- 
row platform  from  which  crime  com- 
mitted from  mean  and  sordid  motives 
looks  incomprehensibly  small.  The 
girl  had  disappeared  from  sight,  it  Avas 
true,  as  suddenly  and  as  strangely 
as  the  boy  :  but  had  it  been  by  the 
hands  of  any  common  strolling  child- 
stealer,  Mrs.  Goldrick's  energies  should 
surely  have  discovered  her  long  ago, 
and  if  by  any  other  hands,  cui  bono  f 
That  her  husband  was  rascal,  thief, 
and  liar,  she  had  learned  to  her  cost, 
as  soon  as  marriage  had  unshod  his 
cloven  hoof  and  put  a  rough  edge 
to  his  oily  tongue.  But  she  was  far 
too  conscious  of  superior  intellect  to 
think  it  possible  that  he  could  dare 
to  make  a  dupe  of  her,  and  she  believed 
that  by  making  it  his  interest  to  serve 
her  she  had  made  of  her  seeming  ty- 
rant her  actual  slave.  She  knew  that 
it  would  pay  him  to  find  the  child,  and 
it  therefore  never  occurred  to  her  that 


it  might  pay  him  better  only  to  look 
for  it,  and  to  keep  the  object  of  his 
search  safe  from  alien  discovery  under 
his  OAvn  eyes. 

Meanwhile  she  kept  Zelda's  fortune 
safely  under  hers. 

To  her  it  represented  Zelda's  self  — 
the  child  of  a  strange  race  who  had 
inherited  all  and  more  than  all  her 
mother's  claim  to  love  and  protection, 
and  whom  she,  almost  with  her  own 
hands,  had  aided  to  bring  into  a  peril- 
ous world.  Needs  anybody  to  be  told 
how  the  possession  of  gold  may  become 
a  passion  ?  Crescit  amor  nummi  —  the 
truism  is  trite  enough  to  provoke  a 
smile.  But  the  money  AA'hich  increases 
not,  which  is  represented  by  well- 
handled  coins  of  Avhicli  every  stain 
and  scratch  is  familiar  —  that,  Avhen 
the  mind  of  the  oAvner  is  unable  to 
distinguish  betAveen  the  ideas  of  in- 
tangible Avealth  and  of  tangible  gold, 
becomes  the  object  of  a  half  personal 
passion.  No  true  miser  ever  invests  — 
he  hoards.  He  must  see  the  glitter, 
feel  the  weight,  hear  the  jingle.  And 
Mrs.  Goldrick  Avas  no  less  a  miser,  be- 
cause she  hoarded  for  one  aa'Iio  threw 
the  sentiment  of  human  love  over 
her  apparently  dog-in-the-manger-like 
greed.  She  had  made  the  dragon's 
vigilant  fidelity  her  religion,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  she  Avould 
have  parted  Avith  her  dear  guineas  and 
notes,  each  one  of  Avhich  she  knew  by 
heart,  to  Zelda  herself  Avithout  a  pang. 
So  she  lived,  starved,  and  made  herself 
wretched  by  noAv  and  then  skimming 
the  cream  from  her  slowly  lessening 
hoard  to  pay  her  husband  his  taxes  : 
and  the  locksmith  had  never  been 
born  Avhom  she  Avould  have  let  down 
her  cellar  stairs.  She  Avould,  hoAvever, 
probably  have  died  of  starvation  had 
it  not  been  for  Luke,  who  Avas  more 
generous  towards  his  penniless  old 
mother,  as  he  believed  her  to  be,  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  in- 
attentive a  son  :  and  it  Avas  not  quite 
to  the  benefit  of  her  bodily  health 
that  he  had  now  stayed  aAvay  so  long. 
The  missing  cashier  had  earned  in 
St.  Bavons  the  reputation  of  being  a 
spendthrift,  and  it  is  not  spendthrifts 
who,  as  a  class,  wilfully  leave  their 
mothers  to  starve.  He  Avas  also  the 
son  of  a  professional  rogue  and  of  an 
unprofessional  swindler,  so  it  Avas  natu- 
ral that  he  should  have  cunning  enough 
to  know  that  to  have  a  mother  on  the 
parish  would  not  aid  him  to  rise  in  the 
Avorld. 

It  was  in  truth  a  long  time  now 
since  she  had  set  eyes  on  this  son  of 
hers.  But  she  never  missed  him 
much,  and  his  absence  Avas  as"hothing 
compared  Avith  the  long  time  during 
which  she  had  not  set  eyes  upon  her 
guineas.  Morning,  noon,  and  night 
she  spent  in  the  flooded  cellar  of  her 
naked  dwelling  groping  for  her  key. 
She  saw  visions  of  it  by  night  and 
dreamed  of  it  by  day.  She  worked 
bare-footed  and  bare-kneed  among  all 
the  mud  and  slime,  feeling  over  every 
inch   of  brick    with   her   fingers   and 
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dredgins  with  a  broken  fire-shovel  both  at  hijjh  and  low 
tifh!."  When  wearied  out,  she  renewed  her  ener;,'ie8  by 
liftin.;  u\)  tlie  green  baizo  cover  and  feeling  round  the  lid 
of  the  cliest.  that  was  far  too  strongly  closed  for  any  but 
the  hand  of  a  practiced  burglar  to  force  oi)en.  Once  she 
had  a  thought  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  some  banker 
or  man  of  business.  That  was  a  gleauj  of  conunon-sense  : 
and  so  she  dismissed  it  from  her  as  if  it  had  been  a  temp- 
tation of  the  evil  one.  She  had,  besides,  all  the  supersti- 
tion of  a  woman  and  an  Oriental  about  jjutting  herself  in 
the  remotest  connection  with  forms  of  law,  Avhich  she,  in 
accordauce  with  her  se.x,  race,  and  ignorance,  regarded 
as  a  ca[)ricious  an<l  tyrannical  engine  of  extortion  and 
inipiisitiou  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  make  and  enforce 
them.  Besides,  she  felt,  with  better  reason,  that  she  would 
thus  be  delivering  her  trust  indirectly  into  the  hands  of 
one  who,  being  craftier  than  she,  would  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  make  the  law  deliver  to  him  what  she  could  defend 
from  his  crooked  eyes.  Lawyers,  bankers,  and  locksmiths, 
light,  common-sense,  and  air,  were  all  alike  agents  and 
instruments  of  Aaron  to  her,  and  she  accordingly  feared 
them  all. 

(To  b<*  cnntlDued.) 


THE  PICTURE  OF  HEALTH. 

I  AM  not  less  a  devil-worshipper  than  the  rest  of  my 
species  ;  but  I  hate  muscular  depravity  as  I  admire  intel- 
lectual rascality.  Dick  Turpin  I  have  always  despised. 
A  man  who  could  only  escape  for  a  time,  and  at  the  cost  of 
a  noble  '•  Black  Bess,"  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  thief. 
Were  I  Lord  Chamberlain.  1  should  be  very  hard  upon  the 
Jack  Sheppard  drama.  To  exalt  the  brainless  dare-devil 
villain  above  the  calculating  systematic  scoundrel  is  an  in- 
sult to  our  progress  and  enlightenment.  A  man  who  does 
all  and  more  than  a  Dick  Turpin  could  do,  gets  a  flattering 
postscript  put  beneath  his  name  on  his  tombstone,  and 
leaves  a  good  round  sum  to  his  rejoicing  friends,  is  a  rascal 
that  obtains  my  profound  respect.  There  is  all  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  objects  of  my  aversion  and  respect  that 
exists  between  a  great  blundering  donkey  that  breaks  into 
my  garden,  tramples  down  my  geraniums,  and  escapes  by 
his  heels  or  calmly  takes  a  cudgelling  for  his  misdemeanor, 
and  a  subtle  fox,  whose  crime  is  only  known  by  the  scattered 
feathers  of  one  other  martyred  goose. 

The  most  admirable  devil  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  Pic- 
ture of  Health.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  lived  in  an 
alley  adjacent  to  our  house,  and  within  pea-shot  of  our 
upper  window.  This  window  was  the  coolest  and  airest 
place  one  could  find  in  the  summer  time,  and  the  fact  rel- 
ative to  distance  was  impressed  upon  me  with  wearying 
tautology.  As  soon  as  I  had  perched  myself  on  the  sill 
with  a  book,  that  interesting  boy  would  appear  at  his  win- 
dow with  a  tin  tube  in  his  mouth,  looking  like  a  monumen- 
tal cherub  with  a  fractured  trump.  The  Picture  of  Health 
was  the  son  of  a  weazened,  car^-worn  little  laundress  —  a 
restless,  eager,  anxious  little  woman,  with  a  strenuous  ex- 
pression in  every  line  and  action  of  her  body.  He  was  as 
unlike  her  as  a  fine,  full-blown  cabbage-rose  is  to  the  brier 
it  grows  upon.  My  mother  was  the  first  to  call  him  "  the 
Picture  of  Health,"  which  she  did  in  an  envious  tone,  as  she 
looked  from  his  ruddy  chubbiness  to  my  sallow  flabbiness. 
We  were  about  of  an  age  when  we  first  became  acquainted, 
and  that  age  was  six  —  a  period  of  life  when  we  least  re- 
gard social  distinctions. 

"  What  er  you  got  in  your  pocket  ?  "  were  the  first  words 
he  spoke  to  me. 

"  I've  got  a  fourpenny-bit  in  my  pocket  that  my  gran'- 
ma's  given  me,"  1  replied  with  some  pride. 

"  I  don't  believe  you've  got  a  fourpenny-bit  in  your  pocket 
that  your  gran'ma's  given  you,"  he  remarked. 

I  pulled  the  silver  out  and  displayed  it ;  he  hastily  took 
it  from  my  hand  and  transferred  it  to  his  pocket.  Instead 
of  returning  it,  as  I  desired,  he  proceeded  to  corrupt  my 
innocent  mind. 


"  My  mother's  got  a  great  copper  that  she  biles  close  in," 
he  said,  "and  it's  full  er  bilin'  water.  Do  you  know  the 
sweep?"  I  did  know  the  sweep,  and  dreaded  him  with 
a  paralyzing  fear.  I  faltered  an  assent,  and  he  continued, 
"That  sweep  is  my  friend"  (I  found  afterwards  that  this 
was  fiction),  "  and  if  you  don't  tell  your  gran'ma  you  gave 
me  the  fourpenny-bit,  I'll  make  the  sweep  put  you  in  my 
mother's  bilin'  copper."  I  avoided  the  Picture  of  Health 
after  that;  but  it  happened  that  when  I  again  saw  him,  it 
was  to  be  once  more  a  sufl'erer  by  his  delinquency.  By 
going  out  of  my  way  down  a  by -street  in  returning  from 
school  I  could  refresh  myself,  after  the  fatigues  of  study, 
by  looking  at  the  cakes  in  a  confectioner's  window.  My 
eyes  were  the  only  organs  that  indulged  in  these  luxuries; 
for  I  was  bilious,  antl  my  father  forbade  them  me,  and  I 
was  so  ugly  a  child  tliat  my  aunts  and  uncles  had  for  me 
no  bowels  of  compassion.  But  I  used  to  spend  delightfully 
sad  half-hours  in  looking  at  the  delicacies,  and  seeing  them 
disappear  down  the  throats  of  little  boys  not  bilious  nor 
ugly.  Just  thus  in  later  days,  rejected  as  a  partner,  I  have 
stood  in  happy  agony  watching  my  divinity  smiling  and 
whirling  in  another's  arms. 

This  day  business  was  dull  at  the  confectioner's.  No- 
body was  sitting  on  the  tall  cane  chair,  and  the  confection- 
er's young  lady  was  not  scooping  the  patties  out  of  their 
pans.  I  noticed  that  fat  new  buns  had  replaced  the  buns 
of  yesterday,  and  observed  that  the  ginger-cake,  with  the 
piece  out  of  the  side,  had  not  gone  off;  and  then  I  became 
conscious  that  somebody  else  was  observing  the  shop's  con- 
tents. I  could  not  mistake  that  ruddy,  chubby  little  face. 
It  was  the  Picture  of  Health.  His  little  twinkling  eyes 
were  working  restlessly,  and  in  their  pink  fat  beds  appeared 
to  me  like  the  shining  earwig  that  one  finds  in  a  ripe  apple. 
He  looked  all  over  the  shop,  up  and  down  the  street,  at  me, 
across  the  road,  and  at  a  tin  of  pies  on  a  chair  half  a  yard 
from  the  door,  all  in  a  moment ;  and  this  he  continued  to 
do  for  some  minutes,  but  always  his  surveys  terminated  at 
that  tin  of  pies.  At  last  he  put>*^  left  hand  on  th«  door- 
post, advanced  one  foot  on  the  threshold,  and  bent  forward  ; 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  moved  nervously,  and  his  lips 
began  to  twitch  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Suddenly, 
with  a  movement  swift  and  noiseless,  his  hand  slashed  at 
the  pies,  and  he  was  gone.  But  the  baker's  man,  who  evi- 
dently had  been  on  the  watch,  the  next  instant  had  sprung 
across  the  shop,  and  darted  round  the  corner.  The  delin- 
quent was  presently  brought  back  by  the  collar,  howling 
dismally.  Meanwhile  the  baker's  young  lady  had  appeared, 
seized  me  by   my  hair,  and  conveyed  me  into  the  little 

Earlor  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  It  was  very  small,  very 
ot,  but  scented  with  such  a  refreshing  and  exquisite  odor  of 
caraway-seeds,  that  for  one  ecstatic  moment  I  forgot  every- 
thing but  that.  The  baker's  young  lady,  whom  previously 
I  had  conceived  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  Justice  set  over  the  shopfront  of  Mr.  Bugall  the  scale- 
maker,  was  for  sending  home  the  Picture  of  Health  with  a 
tart  on  his  promising  to  repent,  and  taking  me  to  Bridewell 
for  a  contaminator  of  youtiiful  virtue ;  but  the  baker's  man, 
whose  sense  of  justice  was  not  so  biased  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  rosy  cheeks  and  infant  tears,  boxed  the  Picture's 
small  ears  for  some  minutes  before  giving  him  his  liberty. 
His  punishment  was  severe  ;  but  shortly  after  I  envied  him 
his  speedy  expiation.  Turning  to  me,  the  baker's  man 
ordered  me  to  empty  my  pockets ;  I  eagerly  and  hastily 
obeyed,  delighted  to  prove  my  innocence  to  him  and  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  the  shop-door.  "  Ah,"  said  be 
"  it's  just  as  I  thought,  he  hasn't  got  a  hapn'y,  and  yet  he's 
been  prowling  outside  the  window  this  half-hour.  Why, 
you're  always  outside ;  I've  watched  you  over  and  over 
again.  What  do  you  come  mouching  outside  for,  hey  ?  " 
I  answered  him  truthfully,  that  I  came  to  look  at  the  tarts 
—  that's  all.  Every  one  laughed  but  me  —  I  began  to  cry. 
But  I  couldn't  weep  prettily,  as  the  Picture  of  Health 
could ;  I  always  made  my  face  ten  times  uglier  by  the  per- 
formance. Those  two  wicked  assistants  cross-questioned 
me  for  an  interminable  period,  and  my  answers  seemed  to 
convince  the  crowd  of  my  guilt.  For  I  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  tell  my  name,  fearing  that  my  father's  knowledge 
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^  of  ray  ignominy  would  bring  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  At  last  they  let  me  go  with  a  punishment  simi- 
lar to  that  of  my  youthful  actjuaintance,  but  supplemented 
by  some  vicious  slaps  from  the  confectioner's  young  lady. 
In  a  thoughtful  moment  that  evening  I  detected  a  moral 
as  well  as  physical  likeness  between  her  and  Mr.  Bugall's 
figure  of  Justice ;  I  saw  the  symbol  of  prejudice  in  the 
handkerchief  over  the  eyes  of  Justice,  which  prevented  her 
seeing  what  she  was  about  with  her  scales. 

The  Picture  of  Health  I  often  saw  after  this.  His 
brazenness  astounded  me.  There  was  in.  his  face  and 
ways  no  sign  of  remorse  or  contrition  for  his  past  wicked-" 
ness.  1  wondered  whether  he  was  right  in  his  he^d.  He 
too  saw  me,  but  he  did  not  cultivate  my  acquaintance. 
Probably  I  did  not  look  very  pleasant  or  companionable ; 
anyway,  he  confined  himself  to  shooting  peas  at  me.  My 
mother  had  occasion  to  change  her  laundress,  and  employed 
the  little  woman  in  the  alley  to  wash  the  linen.  Then  I 
got  a  further  insight  of  the  character  of  her  son.  When 
his  name  was  mentioned,  the  little  woman  constantly  said 
that  he  was  a  good  boy  —  a  very  good  boy  ;  and  from  her 
manner  in  saying  this  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  he 
had  inherited  his  habit  of  lying  from  her — just  as  my 
yellowness  was  a  disagreeable  exaggeration  of  my  father's 
pallor.  The  little  woman  was  a  widow,  and  her  dear 
JBilly  (the  Picture  of  Health)  was  the  only  living  soul  she 
had  to  care  for  (she  said,  "  who  cares  for  me ;  "  but  I  make 
the  inversion  as  being  rather  more  truthful).  She  dressed 
so  poorly,  and  lived  so  frugally,  that  we  once  wondered 
what  she  could  do  with  all  her  money,  for  she  worked 
from  early  morning  until  late  night.  She  certainly  was 
indulgent  to  her  Billy,  for  th:it  youth  was  seldom  seen 
without  a  seasonable  delicacy  in  his  hand  and  mouth.  And 
she  was  careless,  frequently  having  to  replace  some  article 
she  said  she  had  scorched  or  lost.  Billy  grew  apace,  and 
still  remained  the  picture  of  health.  His  cheeks  were 
round  and  rosy,  and  his  jacket  and  other  garments  admi- 
rably filled.  How  he  ever  learnt  to  read  and  write,  I  don't 
know;  but  certainly  he  did  not  at  school.  His  mother 
said  she  could  not  spare  him.  This  weakness  greatly 
exasperated  my  mother,  who,  I  believe,  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  woman  so  culpably  weak  had  it  not 
been  for  the  pitiful  anxiety  that  expressed  itself  in  the 
many  lines  about  the  poor  little  woman's  fa<'e.  One  day 
she  came  to  our  house,  looking  paler  than  usual,  and  asked 
if  a  little,  place  could  be  found  for  her  Billy  —  a  little 
place  where  he  would  be  treated  kindly,  and  —  My 
mother  would  listen  to  no  more,  and  accused  the  little 
woman  of  pursuing  a  course  with  reference  to  her  son  that 
must  inevitably  make  him  selfish  and  bad,  and  relieved 
herself  of  certain  opinions  she  had  long  pent  up.  At  first 
the  little  laundress  answered  only  with  tears,  but  there 
followed  a  confession  that  forever  altered  my  mother's 
opinion  of  her.  She  admitted  that  her  Billy  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  things,  that  she  was  his  slave,  and  that  she 
could  no  longer  endure  her  thraldom.  He  procured  from 
her  everything  he  wanted  by  threatening  to  steal  it  pub- 
licly. She  could  hide  nothing  from  him.  If  there  was 
nothing  else,  he  stole  the  linen,  and  in  some  mysterious 
way  disposed  of  it.  To  get  a  "  little  place  "  for  an  assist- 
ant of  this  kind  was  no  easy  matter :  to  recommend  him 
for  a  trustworthy  servant  would  be  as  disastrously  kind  as 
supplying  gunpowder  for  a  useful  fuel.  The  poor  mother 
herself  was  too  honest  to  recommend  him. .  However,  the 
difficulty  was  removed  by  the  Picture  of  Health  finding 
a  little  place  for  himself.  Our  laundress  now  appeared 
radiant,  her  cheeks  began  to  plump,  and  the  lines  in  them 
and  her  forehead  became  less  definite  :  she  was  cheerful, 
delighted,  and  happy.  Her  Billy  was  quite  another  boy  ; 
he  came  home  at  night  and  started  to  business  in  the  morn- 
ing like  a  man,  and  he  was  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  she 
felt  that  Heaven  had  answered  her  widow's  prayer.  The 
next  thing  that  happened  was  this  —  the  Picture  of  Health 
found  for  himself  another  situation.  This  time  it  was  in 
the  dock  of  a  police  court,  and  he  received  such  a  char- 
acter from  his  late  master,  that  the  worthy  magistrate 
before  whom  he  stood  was  induced  to  oQ'er  him  a  tem- 


porary "  little  place  "  at  Pentonville,  with  constant  employ- 
ment and  everything  found  him.  But  in  consideration  of 
his  mother,  who  stood  trembling  and  red-eyed  near  her 
son,  and  in  consideration  of  his  looking  the  picture  of 
health,  his  acceptance  of  the  "  little  place  "  was  not  insisted 
upon.  So  the  next  day  found  him  cheerfully  shooting  peas 
at  me  ;  so  did  1.  The  little  laundress  bent  over  her  wash- 
tub  day  after  day,  and  the  brief  sunshine  went  forever  out 
of  her  eyes,  and  her  back  seemed  as  if  ft  only  once  again 
would  unbend.  Yet. she  never  spoke  an  ill  word  of  her 
sorrow,  never  spoke  of  him  but  in  kindness,  with  motherly 
excuses.  Sometimes  she  took  his  sins  upon  her  own  poor 
head  —  God  knows  the  sins  she  had  committed  she  had 
expiated  with  bitterest  sufi'ering  and  cruellest  self-punish- 
ment —  always  she  expressed  hope  that  he  would  yet  be- 
come a  good  man.  I  believe  it*was  this  hope  that  kept 
her  from  madness.  To  her  eye  alone  was  there  anything 
in  her  Billy's  behavior  to  encourage  hopefulness.  I  used 
to  think  that  somehow  the  wrong  body  must  have  been 
given  to  his  soul,  and  that  if  he  had  been  a  pig  his  mother's 
hopes  would  have  been  realized,  and  she  would  have  had 
her  care  compensated  by  seeing  a  first-class  medal  awarded 
to  her  son  at  some  agricultural  show  for  his  fatness,  fair- 
ness, and  general  inutility.  He  ate  always,  and  grew  and 
grew.  When  both  hands  were  not  required  in  fieeding, 
one  warmed  itself-  in  his  trousers-pocket.  At  last  his 
mother  fell  ill.  Health  is  a  capricious  lover,  that  attends 
most  those  who  seek  his  attendance  least ;  fond  of  bright 
looks,  straight  limbs,  and  glowing  cheeks,  he  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  little  woman,  so  old  and 
withered  and  shrunk  and  bent  had  she  become  with  her 
thirty  years  of  existence  in  this  flowery  world.  When  she 
was  no  more  to  be  seen  arching  over  her  work  at  that  back 
window,  I  wondered  how  it  would  go  with  her  son ;  but 
when  in  the  evening  I  met  him,  and  noted  he  had  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  I  wondered  no  more.  The  next  day 
he  was  placed  again  before  the  magistrates  ;  for  his  very 
first  serious  attempt  at  getting  a  living  at  the  expense  of 
an  actual  stranger  was  attended  with  ill  success.  His 
appearance  again  saved  him  from  the  ignominy  of  correc- 
tion ;  he  was  humanely  sent  away  for  reformation.  The 
parochial  authorities  removed  the  little  laundress  to  the 
hospital,  and  there  she  lay  stricken  and  speechless,  until 
kinder  death  removed  her  to  another,  where  broken  hearts 
are  healed. 

I  believe  that  the  Picture  of  Health  was  really  reformed 
in  the  institution  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  that  he  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  altogether.  He  was  of  an  age  to  learn  and 
to  profit  by  experience ;  and  the  thing  he  learnt  was  this  : 
his  legs  could  no  longer  be  trusted  ;  that  last  affair  with  the 
preservers  of  public  property  had  shown  them  to  be  his 
superiors  at  running.  He  was  too  fat  for  muscular  deprav- 
ity. '  To  get  on  in  the  world  at  all  he  must  pursue  a  course 
less  impeded  by  unpleasant  obstacles  than  that  which  had 
terminated  in  a  diet  of  a  plain  character,  and  limited  in 
quantity.  His  mother,  too,  had  played  him  false ;  on  such 
reeds  he  now  must  no  longer  lean  his  heavy  weight  —  his 
own  happiness  and  comfort  forbade  it.  So  he  reformed 
himself.  The  flowers  of  repentence  he  doubtless  suffered 
not  to  bloom  unseen,  and  the  sweet  odor  thereof  very 
likely  he  wafted  into  the  nostrils  of  the  appreciative. 
Otherwise  I  know  not  how  he  could  have  risen  to  the  emi- 
nence at  which,  when  we  met  again,  some  three  or  four 
years  later,  I  gazed  up  at  him.  About  this  time  I  was  seek- 
ing daily  bread  in  return  for  my  valuable  services.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  situation  in  a  Manchester  house  of 
business  as  foreign  correspondent.  I  was  to  share'the  du- 
ties with  another  clerk ;  that  clerk  I  discovered  was  my 
quondam  acquaintance,  the  Picture  of  Health.  I  knew 
him  directly,  and  he  knew  me ;  but  we  were  both 
wise,  and  kept  our-  little  knowledge  to  ourselves  —  the 
very  best  thing  we  could  do  with  the  dangerous  commodity. 
He  was  unaltered  except  in  height  (he  was  taller  than  I 
am)  ;  but  his  eyes  seemed  more  than  ever  restless  and  like 
earwigs.  I  found  him  still  a  robber  ;  but  he  robbed  le- 
gally. He  took  nothing  that  could  be  found  in  his  pockets. 
He  robbed  me.     I  say  it  rather  in  .sorrow  than  in  boast ;  I 
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Hin  ii  inudust  intiii,  and  careless  abuut  trilluit.  In  a  Kubtlu 
way  hu  contrived  to  appropriate  all  the  praise  attending 
our  joint  eil'orts,  and  to  transfer  to  my  shoulders  all  the 
blame.  I  hadn't  the  impudence  to  show  that  some  of  the 
praise  was  mine,  nor  the  energy  to  show  that  at  least  some 
of  the  blame  was  his  :  so  at  tlic  end  of  a  year  he  went  up 
a  8te|)  in  the  firm,  an<l  I  went  out  of  it  altogether  and 
opened  a  career  in  London.  Now,  I  thought,  and  indeed 
hoped,  our  connection  would  cease  ;  but  we  were  linked  by 
Fate,  and  tliree  years  after  we  again  came  in  contact.  My 
residence  was  in  a  small  suburban  village.  Every  face  was 
familiar,  and  few  incidents  occurred  unknown  to  me  or 
to  any  other  of  our  little  community.  We  had  a  village 
belle  and  co(piette,  and  not  a  heart  amongst  us  had  escaped 
her  witcheries  and  cruelty.  She  jilted  us  all  round  one 
after  another;  some  of  us  went  up  and  were  vanquished 
again  and  again.  One  whom  every  one  knew  as  Mr. 
lirookes's  .Joe  was  thought  to  be  the  belle's  favorite  ;  cer- 
tainly he  had  been  plucked  more  often  than  any  of  us.  He 
took  \\\%  abasement  with  the  eciuanimity  that  accompanies 
familiarity  with  misfortune,  and  a  dogged  resolution  to  try 
a<iain.  Such  men  generally  take  their  degrce.s  at  last. 
Whenever  our  beauty  had  no  one  else  to  persecute,  she 
Uue<l  Mr.  Brookes's  Joe  to  her  feet ;  and  there  compla- 
cently he  grovelle<l.  His  varying  fortunes  were  expressed 
by  his  whistle ;  for  though  Joe  could  not  be  considered  a 
musical  genius  (he  could  whistle  but  one  tune,  and  that 
"Pop  goes  the  weasel"),  he  put  such  expression  into  his 
tune  that  his  sillilation  was  more  conclusive  than  words. 
He  had  been  whistling  so  lon^  in  a  major  key  that  I 
thought  he  never  again  would  whistle  in  the  minor,  and  I 
presaged  happy  things  for  Mr.  Brookes's  Joe  ;  but  one 
morning,  as  I  was  running  to  the  train,  I  met  him  with  his 
basket  on  his  arm  (Mr.  Brookes  was  a  grocer),  and  lie  was 
whistling  his  only  air  very  flat,  in  hymn-like  time,  with 
melancholy  turns.  It  was  the  most  funereal  whistling  I 
ever  heard,  and  doleful  to  a  degree.  I  knew  what  had 
happened,  and  was  only  curious  to  know  who  occupied  the 
shoes  he  lately  had  been  whistling  in.  Tliat  evening  my 
curiosity  was  gratified,  but  not  I.  In  new  ribbons,  and 
with  her  very  sauciest  smirk,  the  belle  passed  me  leaning 
languishiugly  on  an  arm  ot  speckless'lcloth,  and  looking  be- 
witcbiugly  into  her  lover's  little  eyes.  Again  I  recognized 
the  li(piid  depths  at  the  bottom  of  those  Avells  of  fat.  It  was 
the  Picture  of  Health.  Both  saw  me,  and  both  would 
ha\  e  passed  me ;  but  I  chose  that  they  should  not.  I 
stepped  in  their  way  and  greeted  tliera  as  old  friends, 
passed  a  remark  upon  the  weather,  and  make  my  old  ac- 
quaintance promise  to  call  upon  me  before  catching  the 
last  train  to  the  city.  The  train  leaves  at  10.10;  at  10.5 
he  had  not  fulfilled  his  vow ;  so  I  put  on  my  hat,  ran  down 
to  the  station,  and  just  as  the  train  was  moving  on,  jumped 
into  the  same  carriage  with  the  Picture.  We  had  a  little 
talk  and  arrangement  before  I  left  him  to  walk  home,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  met  the  following  evening  at  the 
house  where  dwelt  the  parents  of  our  coquette.  There  my 
old  friend  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  intentions, 
which  Wc-re  of  the  most  honorable,  character,  and  begged 
the  hand  of  our  coquette.  He  was  rich  —  had  become 
partner  in  the  firm  I  had  left.  I  knew  he  had  robbed  his 
way  up  to  that  position  ;  but  that  was  no  business  of  mine. 
I  felt  I  had  done  my  duty  when  I  left  him  that  evening, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scowl  on  his  amiable  fea- 
tures that  I  had  ever  seen  there. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  were  three  disappearances  in 
our  village.  First  the  Picture  of  Health  vanished  ;  then, 
Mr.  Brookes's  Joe's  whistle  permanently  ceased  to  make 
itself  heard ;  and  finally,  our  beauty  left  our  village  in 
shame  and  grief.  The  firm  to  which  I  have  alluded  had 
dissolved,  and  tlie  partner  we  wanted  was  abroad.  We 
were  not  rich  enough  to  buy  justice.  So  the  Picture  of 
Health  and  his  promises  were  but  a  memory  cursed  by  all 
save  her  who  had  sulTered  by  them.  If  I  had  the  knack 
of  writing  sentiment,  I  might  make  a  long  article  out  of 
her  woman's  grief  and  forgiveness  and  unreasonable  love. 
Of  the  latter  there  was  a  faint  counterpart  in  Mr.  Brookes's 
Joe.  who  would  have  made  her  a  wife,  and  have  become  a 


father  to  her  child.  But  she  was  as  constant  and  serious 
now  as  she  had  been  fickle  and  frivolous  before.  Perhaps 
she  refused  to  link  Joe's  fate  with  hers  from  a  feeling  of 
rectitude,  jwssibly  from  a  lingering  hope  that  the  false  one 
would  yet  come  to  redeem  himself.  Anyway  Joe  carried 
about  his  basket  of  groceries  in  silence. 

Last  week,  as  I  was  passing  St. 's  Church,  a  bridal 

company  were  stepping  from  their  carriages.  The  bride- 
groom had  come  up  only  a  minute  .before  the  bride,  so  I 
had  the  felicity  of  seeing  both  the  happy  young  people. 
Once  more  the  Picture  of  Health  wa.«  before  me.  Had  I 
been  less  lethargic  and  opposed  to  "  scenes,"  I  should  have 
walked  up  the  aisle  in  a  melo-dramatic  style,  and  there  and 
then  have  forbidden  that  marriage,  thereby  making  myself 
appear  a  hero  to  some  and  a  fool  to  others ;  as  it  was,  I 
merely  asked  a  coachman  to  come  and  drink  at  my  expense 
and  tell  me  who  these  happy  young  people  were,  and 
where  they  were  going  this  fine  spring  morning.  The 
coachman  was  communicative,  and  told  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  awful  rich  with  speculating  or  something,  and 
that  the  lady  too  was  awful  rich,  though  a  bit  plain  to  look 
at,  and  that  they  were  going  to  have  breakfast  at  No.  1  So- 
and-so  Stjuare.  It  seemed  very  hard  that  so  old  an  ac- 
quaintance should  not  have  bidden  me  to  his  marriage- 
feast,  in  which  he  must  have  known  I  should  feel  deeply 
interested.  I  felt  it  must  be  his  memory  that  failed  hira 
rather  than  his  affection  ;  therefore,  to  relieve  his  mind 
from  the  afHiction  the  knowledge  of  his  neglect  might  after- 
wards occasion,  I  determined  to  attend  his  breakfast  un- 
asked and  be  an  uninvited  guest.  I  thanked  the  coach- 
man and  bade  him  farewell,  and  quickly  made  my  way  to 
So-and-so  Square.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  admit- 
tance, and  when  we  all  went  in  to  breakfast  tiie  confection- 
er's man  (how  he,  reminded  me  of  old  times  !)  slipped  me 
into  a  seat  between  two  ladies,  as  if  the  arrangement  had 
been  made  beforehand.  Being,  as  I  have  said,  a  modest 
man,  I  was  so  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  my  own  temerity 
that  for  home  time  I  knew  nothing  —  a  feeling  I  imagine 
an  unblooded  soldier  must  experience  when  for  the  first 
time  he  sees  nothing  between  himself  and  the  enemy  ;  and 
with  just  the  courage  that  comes  to  him  in  that  position 
was  I  presently  nerved.  1  opened  a  brisk  conversation 
with  the  ladies  on  either  hand,  and  swallowed  whatever 
food  was  set  before  me,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  fearful 
consequences.  After  a  time  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  my 
plate,  and  looked  about  me.  Very  little  removed  from  me 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  the  happy  man.  Ih*, 
too,  kept  his  eyes  on  his  plate.  His  cheeks  were  pale- 
looking,  as  if  those  radiant  apples  had  turned  up  their 
nether  side.  Of  course  he  had  seen  me.  1  was  happy  in 
my  jokes,  and  the  ladies  beside  me,  being  single  and  tol- 
erably advanced  in  years,  were  appreciative  and  pleased  to 
laiugh  consumedly.  Laughter  is  catching  —  especially  on 
such  an  occasion,  where  silence  is  sometimes  broken  by  a 
whispered  conversation  that  verges  on  the  melancholy.  I 
became  the  funny  man  of  the  table.  I  saw  all  eyes  but  the 
earwig  ones :  they  resolutely  avoided  me. 

Said  one  of  the  ladies  :  "  Oh,  Mr.  —  er  ?  " 

"  Nemesis,"  I  said. 

"  Mr.  Nemesis,  —  what  an  odd  name  1  — have  you  known 
the  bridegroom  long  ?  " 

"  From  his  innocent  boyhood  ;  and  you  ?  " 

"  But  lately.  I  have  known  the  bride  li"om  her  girl- 
hood." 

I  was  delighteu  ;  nothing  I  said  would  be  wasted.  What 
the  bridegroom  did  not  hear  directly  from  me,  he  would  in- 
directly through  his  wife. 

"  What  a  trying  occasion  this  must  be  1  " 

"  To  some  ;  but  the  happy  bridegroom  has  had  more  dis- 
agreeable trials  than  this." 

He  dropped  his  fork. 

"  How  well  he  has  borne  them  !  " 

"  Men  with  strong  moral  principles  do  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  agitated  by  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  that 
happen  to  themselves  or  to  other  peoj)le." 

"  He  has  never  told  us  of  these  trials." 

"  He  is  so  modest." 
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"  Such  modesty  is  a  great  virtue." 

•'  Except  when  it  excludes  a  wife  or  a  wife's  friend  from 
that  confidence  without  which  marriage  cannot  be  perfect 
happiness." 

"  Did  you  know  his  family  ?  " 

"  I  knew  his  mamma  extremely  well.  I  used  to  see  her 
every  day,  and  she  visited  us  regularly  once  a  week.  She 
loved  her  son  with  a  fervor  and  depth  rare  even  among 
mothers  :  she  toiled,  though  differently,  as  hard  for  him  as 
ever  he  has  toiled  for  —  himself." 

"  She  is  dead  ?  " 

"  I  was  with  her  when  she  breathed  her  last.  And  her 
last  breath  formed  these  words  :  '  My  son.'  " 

"  Was  he  present  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  did  not  know  of  her  death  until  after.  He  had 
been  studying  and  trying  hard  for  some  time  previously 
for  an  appointment  under  Government,  had  passed  his  ex- 
amination, and  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  office." 

"  How  shocking  !     Tell  me  of  his  other  trials." 

"  Not  now." 

"  Will  you  presently  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  when  I  propose  the  bridegroom's  health." 

1  looked  across  the  table.  The  happy  man's  full  nether 
lip  hung  bloodless  on  his  chin,  displaying  his  teeth  like  a 
doir  that  is  being  strangled. 

"  But  you  are  not  the  '  best  man.'  " 

"  No  ;  but  I'm  good  enough  for  that." 

I  looked  up  again.     He  was  speaking  to  a  waiter. 

"  You  will  be  doing  so  quite  out  of  order." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  doing  so  in  order  —  to 
please  myself." 

(The  waiter  was  working  his  way  round  the  table.) 

"  I  expect  you  are  very  vain  of  your  oratory." 

"  When  I  look  at  the  bridegroom  ought  1  not  to  be  proud 
of  my  species?     Excuse  me  one  moment." 

The  waiter  gave  me  a  hastily-folded  piece  of  paper.  It 
contained  a  second  piece,  that  crackled  as  I  opened  it.  It 
■was  a  note  for  £50.  I  looked  up  once  more;  what  little 
expression  the  fat  face  was  capable  of  was  of  abject  suppli- 
cation. I  knew  the  significance  of  the  £50  ;  and  if,  as  I 
before  hypothesized,  I  had  been  melodramatically  consti- 
tuted, I  should  have  risen  and  hurled  it  in  its  sender's 
teeth  or  eyes.  Instead,  I  fumbled  it  about  nervously  in  my 
lap  until  decision  tardily  came  to  me. 

"  You  look  quite  disturbed,"  said  the  lady  beside  me. 

"  I  am  very  much  affected.     I  have  received  a  note." 

"  A  nice  note  ?  " 

"  The  very  nicest  —  a  fifty-pound  note.  It  is  from  the 
bridegroom." 

"  How  odd  !  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  why  he  sent  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no  ;  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Very  well,  then  —  you  shall.  The  note  is  a  desire  that 
I  should  spare  his  blushes,  and  forego  my  little  biographical 
oration.  The  money  is  half  of  a  little  annuity  he  allows  a 
poor  friend  of  mine  —  a  little  broken-hearted  woman  with  a 
child." 

"  And  shall  you  forego  your  speech  ?  " 
"  Well  "  (a  sigh),  "  I  suppose  I  must.     One  cannot  have 
one's  own  way  with  these  dreadfully  charitable  people." 

Hardships  and  sufferings  come  to  all  of  us  in  one  way  or 
another.  U  we  have  been  guilty,  we  call  it  retribution  ;  if 
we  have  not,  we  call  it  by  some  other  sentimental  name. 
The  Picture  of  Health  had  been  guilty,  and  his  retribution 
came  to  him  mainly  in  a  disarrangement  of  his  feeding  ap- 
paratus and  a  swelling  of  the  legs  ;  my  doctor  tells  me 
this.  His  wife  is  a  virago  and  a  tyrant ;  so  I  hear  from 
my  wife  With  his  offspring  mine  will  hold  no  converse. 
I  kno-w  he  is  wretchedly  miserable  ;  this  I  see  myself  when 
I  call  on  his  wedding  day  for  the  never-failing  annuity. 


A  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  A  LONDON  THEATRE. 

Thk  first  night  of  a  new  play.     There  arc  some  people 
who  never  miss  it.     One  goes  out  of  curiosity,  another  pro- 


fessionally. The  regular  playgoer  likes  to  be  present  be- 
cause his  attendance  on  these  occasions  has  become  a  habit 
with  him,  just  as  the  Derby  is  with  another  man.  One 
goes  because  he  is  a  friend  of  the  dramatist ;  another  be- 
cause he  is  not ;  a  third  is  there  on  account  of  his  interest 
in  the  management ;  a  fourth  simply  in  the  hope  that  the 
management  has  made  a  mistake.  The  critics  go  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  calling.  Of  course  they  are  bored,  whether 
the  play  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  thing  to  be  bored. 
Sometimes  they  are  indeed  to  be  pitied  ;  but  they  take  out 
their  torture  tenfold  when  they  sit  down  to  scarify  the 
piece.  The  most  astonishing  thing  is,  when  you  think 
they  have  been  dreadfully  bored,  and  when  you  are  glad 
that  they  have  gall  at  home  for  ink,  to  find  by  their  papers 
that  they  have  been  delighted.  At  other  times,  when  you 
think  they  have  an  opportunity  of  honestly  praising  a 
piece,  you  encounter  fierce  condemnation.  Truly,  critics 
and  criticism  are  inscrutable.  I  give  them  up.  Thank 
goodness  I  am  not  professionally  engaged,  except  once  in  a 
way.  Now  and  then  I  sit  amidbt  the  critics  with  my 
bristles  up,  look  bored,  feel  bored,  and  go  out  envying  the 
people  who  are  not  called  upon  to  write  their  opinions  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

But  we  all  like  a  first  night ;  it  is  so  unlike  any  other 
night.  You  see  people  whom  you  wish  to  see.  There  is  a 
sort  of  suppressed  excitement  in  the  house  which  gives  an 
outside  interest  to  the  play.  Then  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  a  row.  Pieces  have  been  killed  on  a  first  night. 
It  is  true  the  custom  of  "  taking  care  "  of  the  house  has 
grown  of  late  into  such  a  habit  that  a  sort  of  check  has 
been  established.  Something  is  indeed  required  to  neu- 
tralize the  coldness  of  the  general  habitues  of  theatres  on 
first  nights ;  but  a  crowd  of  applauders  scattered  through 
the  house  rather  overdoes  the  business. 

Let  us  look  round  a  first  night's  house  and  see  who  the 
people  are  in  the  stalls  and  boxes.  The)  are  the  actors 
who  interest  one  more  than  the  people  on  the  stape.  We 
will  see  the  play  itself  when  we  have  read  the  notices.  In 
the  stage-box  is  Mr.  John  Oxenford,  a  white-headed, 
genial-looking  gentleman,  and  critic  of  the  'Jimes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  the  satellite  who  always  accom- 
panies him.  But  in  the  same  box  we  notice  Miss  Neilson 
(Mrs.  Lee)  and  her  husband.  Mr.  Lee  was  the  subject  of 
a  great  practical  joke  in  America,  arranged  by  Mr.  Sothern, 
and  mentioned  in  the  papers  a  short  time  ago.  The  New 
York  Herald  devoted  a  couple  of  columns  to  the  story. 
Miss  Neilson  is  quite  as  pretty  as  her  photographs.  She 
wears  a  low  dress,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  por- 
trait of  Nell  Gwynne  in  "  Pepys'  Diary."  Mr.  Oxenford 
will  talk  during  the  performance,  but  when  you  read  his 
criticism  in  the  Times,  you  find  that  he  knows  all  about  the 
play. 

In  an  adjacent  box  are  the  Levys  of  the  Tcleyraph. 
Their  chief  critic  is  nursing  his  leg  in  the  stalls.  He  is  a 
young  man,  with  a  brown  beard  and  moustache,  and  a  well- 
formed,  intellectual  head.  His  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  action  brought  by  Charles  Reade  against  the  Mnrning 
Advertiser,  and  it  is  likely  to  crop  up  in  a  libel  suit  pend- 
ing, I  believe,  against  the  defunct  Ziy-Zag.  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  has  made  himself  known  by  his  well-written  and 
pungent  criticisms.  He  was  "  Almaviva  "  in  the  London 
Figaro,  and  he  writes  for  the  Observer  and  the  Telegraph. 
Close  by  Mr.  Scott  sits,  silent  and  muffled  up  to  his  chin, 
Mr.  Heraud,  who  used  to  write  for  the  Athenccum,  and  is 
the  hero  of  that  story  of  Jerrold,  in  which  Mr.  Heraud's 
poem  about  "Hell"  is  mentioned.  The  cleanly-shaven 
face,  somewhat  cynical  in  its  expression,  and  ornamented 
for  the  time  with  a  pair  of  glasses,  looking  out  of  a  box  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  is  the  well-known  countenance 
of  Charles  Dickens,  son  of  the  famous  author  of  "  Pick- 
wick." 

Mr.  Dickens  writes  those  excellent  dramatic  notices 
which  api)ear  in  The  Queen.  The  bright-eyed  young 
man  by  his  side,  intently  watching  the  piece,  is  Albery, 
whom  Dickens  will  presently  chaff  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  '■  Oriana,"  but  the  proprietor  of  All  the  Year 
Uound  will  get  a  shot  back  quite  as  wounding  as  his  own. 
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Albery  is  clever  at  repartee,  hut  apt  to  he  personal.  Not 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  gentleman  who  is  just  entering 
the  box,  Mr.  Stephen  Fiske,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  (or  whom  AUiery  is  enf;a<^od  uyton  a  new  play.  Mr. 
Fiske  rubs  his  eyes,  and  fires  oiF  a  (juiet  sally  about  the 
piece,  at  which  liickens  turns  round  to  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  laufih.  Mr.  Fiske  came  over  to  England,  some  years 
ago,  with  the  winning  yacht  in  the  famous  international 
race,  a  graphic  description  of  which  he  wrote  for  the  Times 
and  All  the  Year  RouniL  He  was  for  many  years  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  is  now 
credited  with  the  stings  of  the  Hornet,  of  which  paper  he 
is  the  proprietor.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Fiske 
was  the  author  of"  English  Photographs,  by  an  American," 
and  the  magazine  papers  which  caused  a  sensation  under 
the  nam  de  plume  of  "  An  American  Fenian." 

It  is  a  capital  night  for  celebrities,  this  first  night  of  our 
sketch.  Shirley  Brooks,  the  editor  of  Punch,  is  in  the 
stalls,  and  in  the  next  seat  oneof  his  principal  contributors, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  who  gets  up  something  like  Mario, 
though  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two.  Mr. 
Burnand  is  a  handsome  man,  for  all  that,  and  one  of  the 
most  industrious  of  our  public  writers.  Looking  over  the 
stalls  from  the  dress-circle,  into  which  they  have  been 
forced  by  their  late  arrival  and  a  pressure  below,  are 
Leopold  Lewis,  of  "  Bells "  fame,  who  is  industriously 
stroking  his  whiskers ;  and  Mr.  Tom  Purnell,  who  is  evi- 
dently expressing  his  opinion  of  the  piece  in  tone*  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  attract  general  attention.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
editor  of  the  Mask;  which  had  a  short,  but  brilliant  career ; 
Mr.  Purnell  wrote  those  Athenceum  criticisms,  signed  Q., 
which  Charles  Reade  scarified  in  an  article  in  which  he 
called  Purnell  "  a  cipher,  signed  with  an  initial." 

Turning  again  to  the  stalls,  our  glass  falls  upon  the 
puckered,  but  genial  face  of  E.  L.  Blanchard,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  drama  and  its  history,  past  and  present, 
is  perhaps  unequalled.  A  round-faced,  kindly-looking 
lady  in  black  (whom  few  people  seem  to  know,  and  those 
few  the  more  elderly  men  of  tlie  time),  sitting  at  the  back 
of  the  stalls  and  talking  to  another  lady,  evidently  her 
sister,  is  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens.  Her  sister  is  Mrs.  Romer, 
a  widow.  They  are  neijihbors  in  the  Regent's  Park  dis- 
trict, and  evidently  enjoy  first  nights.  One  of  Mrs. 
Dickens's  younger  sons,  a  bright,  intelligent  young  fellow, 
has  recently  been  reading,  for  charitable  institutions,  some 
of  his  father's  works,  and  has  acquitted  himself  with  credit. 
Mrs.  Dickens  is  a  noble  woman,  never  to  have  obtruded 
her  story  upon  society.  They  say  she  has  a  box  full  of 
"  David  Copperfield's  "  love-letters.  Dickens,  whose  cor- 
respondence was  always  studied,  must  have  written  charm- 
ing love-letters,  how  charming,  we  may  never  know. 

Mr.  Frith,  the  artist,  is  sitting  near  the  orchestra  with 
one  of  his  sons,  and  farther  on  is  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  of  the 
Daily  News.  Close  by  sits  Mr.  Fildes,  a  young,  earnest 
oiler  in  the  fields  of  art,  who  is  destined  for  fame  and 
fortune.  The  dark  gentleman  to  whom  he  is  talking  is 
Joseph  Hatton,  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  more,  author  of  "  The  Valley  of  Poppies," 
an  edition  de  luxe  of  which  is  to  be  published  by  and  by, 
with  illustrations  by  Fildes,  who  drew  the  pictuj-cs  that 
illustrated  Dickens's  last  thoughts  in  "  Edwin  Drood." 
Mr.  Hersee,  a  well-known  musical  critic,  finds  himself 
yonder  in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  ladies,  whom  he  would 
not  disturb,  as  he  goes  out,  for  the  world.  Mr,  Dunphy, 
of  the  Morning  Post,  calm  and  self-possessed,  with  the 
living  image  of  a  pretty  girl  whose  portrait  hung  No.  1  on 
the  Academy  walls  two  years  ago  by  his  side  ;  and  Mr,  E, 
C.  Barnes,  the  artist,  whose  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  has,  strange 
to  say,  been  crowded  out  of  this  year's  Academy,  make  up 
our  rapid  sketch  of  the  front  of  the  house. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  the  piece  was  a  success. 
We  called  the  author,  and  cheered  him  loudly.  It  is 
seltloni  that  a  piece  is  damned  nowadays.  A  notable  ex- 
ception occurred  the  other  night  at  the  Adelphi,  when  a 
new  piece  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  the  management 
had  to  announce  that  it  would  not  be  performed  again. 
"  Up  a  Tree  "  and  something  else,  however,  would  take  its 


place,  said  the  gentleman,  who  had  the  happiness  of  speak- 
ing to  the  house,  which  burst  into  fits  of  laughter  at  this 
announcement  of"  Up  a  Tree." 

RomS  GOODFKLLOW. 


THE  COMING  TRANSIT  .OF  VENUS,  AND  FOR- 
EIGN PREPARATIONS  JOR  OBSERVIN(;  IT. 

BY   RICHARD   A.   PROCTOR,    H.  A. 

Last  March,  after  describing  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  utilization  of  the  transits  of  Venus  depend,  I 
gave  an  account  of  the  suggested  arrangements  for  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  1874,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 
I  propose  now  to  describe  what  other  countries  intend  to 
do.  It  is  manifest  that  our  opinion  as  to  what  is  proper 
for  England  to  undertake,  must  in  part  depend  on  the  ar- 
rangements of  other  countries.  It  would  be  absurd,  (or 
instance,  to  expect  England  to  undertake  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous Antarctic  expeditions,  if  the  corresponding  northern 
stations  with  which  comparison  should  be  made  were  not 
occupied  by  Russia;  in  whose  territory  they  mainly  lie. 
Again,  it  would  be  less  manifestly  England's  duty  to  occupy 
Antarctic  or  sub-Antarctic  stations,  if  less  dangerous  re- 
gions suitable  for  observing  the  transit  were  to  be  left  un- 
occupied by  other  countries.  In  such  a  case  the  proper 
course  for  England  would  be  to  make  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  relative  difficulties  as  well  as  of  the  relative  advantages, 
whereas  if  these  regions  were  to  be  occupied  by  America, 
France,  or  Germany,  we  should  have  no  choice  but  to  man 
the  less  inviting  stations  which  our  great  Antarctic  ex- 
plorers have  made  more  particularly  ours.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  complete  recognition  of  our  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  coming  transit,  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  foreign  astronomers  should  be  considered. 

But  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  desirable  to  discuss  what 
has  happened  since  my  last  paper  on  this  subject  appeared. 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  justice  of 
the  views  which  I  then  indicated  has  been  implicitly  ad- 
mitted, there  has  not  yet  been  that  explicit  recognition  of 
the  position  of  affairs  which  can  alone  be  really  effective  in 
inducing  those  in  authority  to  do  what  is  needful. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  former  paper  I  de- 
scribed two  methods  in  which  a  transit  can  be  utilized. 
One,  called  Delisle's  method,  depends  on  the  determination 
of  the  exact  epochs  when  transit  begins  (or  ends)  as  seen 
from  two  distant  stations  —  the  interval  between  these 
epochs  affording  the  means  of  determining  the  sun's  dis- 
tance. The  other,  called  Halley's  method,  depends  on  the 
determination  of  the  duration  of  the  transit  as  seen  from 
two  distant  stations  —  the  difference  between  the  observed 
durations  being  the  circumstance  on  which  is  based  the 
determination  of  the  sun's  distance  by  this  method. 

So  that  in  Delisle's  method  a  certain  interval  of  time  has 
to  be  measured  by  two  persons  at  nearly  antipodal  stations, 
one  observer  timing  one  end  of  the  interval,  the  other  tim- 
ing the  other  end  ;  while  in  Halley's  method  each  of  two 
persons  times  the  duration  of  a  certain  event.  It  is  mafli- 
fest,  at  the  outset,  that  the  latter  operation  is  the  simpler 
of  the  two.  For  when  an  observer  has  estimated  a  dura- 
tion there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  he  has  that  duration  re- 
corded, and  the  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  other 
duration  in  the  most  direct  way^  Their  clocks  may  have 
been  wrong  by  many  minutes,  but  the  durations  remain 
correct  so  long  as  the  clocks  did  not  ^ain  or  lose  appre- 
ciably during  the  hours  of  transit,  whic-h  of  course  would 
not  happen  with  any  respectably  rated  clock.  The  ob- 
servers by  the  other  method  have  a  far  more  difficult  task. 
They  must  be  certain  that  they  have  referred  their  obser- 
vations to  the  same  absolute  time.  For  instance,  if  each 
knows  the  exact  Greenwich  time  when  he  made  his  ob- 
servation, the  interval  between  ^heir  observations  can  be  . 
properly  determined.  But  if  either  or  both  be  at  all  in 
doubt  as  to  the  true  Greenwich  time,  even  by  a  few  seconds, 
the  estimate  of  the  interval  will  be  correspondingly  in  error. 
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A  simple  illustration  will  show  the  difference  in  the 
principles  of"  the  two  methods,  so  far  as  the  comparison  of 
results*  is  concerned.  Suppose  that  two  observers,  one  at 
Edinburgh  and  the  other  at  London,  are  watching  a  dis- 
play of  meteors,  and  that  they  agree  to  compare  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  remarkable  meteors.  Then  they  might 
arrange  beforehand  either  to  take  the  duration  of  the  more 
remarkable  meteors  as  the  means  of  identifying  particular 
objects,  or  else  to  take  the  moment  of  apparition.  If  dui-a- 
tion  was  their  test,  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough. 
Thus  the  two  obsei'vers  might  find  that  somewhere  about 
midnight  each  saw  a  meteor  whose  train  remained  visible 
twenty-five  seconds,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  meteors 
lasted  but  about  ten  seconds  they  could  not  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  identity  of  this  particular  meteor.  But  suppose  the 
observer  at  London  saw  a  meteor  at  1  min.  40  sec.  past  12 
by  his  watch.  Then  the  observer  at  Edinburgh  might  have 
some  trouble,  if  there  were  many  meteors,  in  identifying 
this  particular  meteor.  His  watch  might  differ  several 
seconds  from  the  watch  of  the  Londoner.  Both  watches 
might  have  been  set  by  some  trustworthy  time-signal,  the 
Londoner's  perhaps  by  the  Greenwich  time-ball,  the  Scots- 
man's by  the  Edinburgh  gun-signal.  But  they  might  have 
lost  or  gained  in  the  interval  since  this  was  done  ;  and  the 
probable  amount  of  loss  or  gain  might  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine, because  perhaps  varying  with  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  air,  the  motions  to  which  the  watch  had 
been  subjected  in  the  interval,  and  other  circumstances  of 
which  perhaps  no  exact  account  could  be  obtained. 

To  show  how  seriously  Halley's  and  Delisle's  methods 
differ  in  this  important  respect — relative  simplicity  —  it 
will  suffice  to  mention  that  in  speaking  of  the  application 
of  Halley's  method  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  stated  that  a 
few  days'  stay  at  the  selected  station  to  "  rate  "  the  clock 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  that  for  Antarctic 
observation  fixed  ice  would  serve  as  well  as  land  ;  whereas 
he  considers  that  to  apply  Delisle's  method  with  advantage 
each  station  should  be  manned  three  months  before  the 
day  of  the  transit,  the  observers  being  kept  hard  at  work 
determining  the  longitude  by  "  moon  and  star  "  work  all 
that  time.  When  to  this  is  added  the  circumstance  that 
much  more  perfect  instruments  must  be  provided  —  the 
clocks  especially  being  required  to  be  first-class  specimens 
of  horological  art  —  it  will  be  manifest  that  provision  for  a 
Delisle  station  is  a  much  more  costly  affair  than  provision 
for  a  Halleyan  station.  I'he  country  would  not  grudge  the 
difference,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  really  true,  as  the  Astrono- 
mer Royal  mistakenly  supposed,  that  Halley's  method  can- 
not be  applied  with  advantage  in  1874.  But  the  matter 
assumes  another  aspect,  even  as  a  money  question,  now 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  Halley's  method  is  the 
more  advantageous  of  the  two. 

Now  the  question  has  been  discussed  on  this  very  issue 
since  my  last  paper  appeared ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  discussion  will  prove  at  once  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  my  readers. 

Everything  depends  in  Delisle's  method  on  getting  the 
"  interval  "  right,  and  in  Halley's  on  getting  the  "  dilfer- 
CBce  of  duration  "  right.  And  since,  cceteris  paribus,  the 
value  of  any  application  of  either  method  depends  on  the 
number  of  minutes  in  the  "  interval "  or  "  difference." 
while  admittedly  the  "difference"  is  nearly  half  as  long 
a:^ain  as  the  "  interval "  at  the  best  stations  for  either 
method,  the  whole  case  of  the  Delisleans  depends  on  show- 
ing that  the  "  interval "  can  be  more  exactly  determined 
than  the  "  difference."  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  given 
his  criterion  for  comparing  the  two  methods  in  point  of 
exactness,  and  the  reader  shall  first  judge  whether  the 
criterion  seems  a  proper  one. 

In  applying  Halh'v's  method,  error  can  come  in  at  four 
distinct  points;  namely,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
transit  as  observed  at  the  northern  station,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  as  observed  at  the  southern  station.  In 
each  case  the  error  arises* from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  exact  moment  when  Venus  is  just  in  contact  with  llio 
sun's  edge  on  the. inside.  An  optical  illusion  occurs  by 
which  Venus  and  also  the  sun's  edge  are  oistorted  at  this 


critical  moment.l  Hence  the  difficulty  in  question.  From 
a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  transit  of  1769,  Mr.  Stone,  late  First  Assistant  at 
the  Greenwich  Observatory,  found  that  the  greatest  error 
from  this  cause  did  not  exceed  three  seconds  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  in  1874  Venus  will  cross  the  sun's  edge  more 
slowly  because  more  aslant ;  and  increasing  the  probable 
error  of  three  seconds,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  slowness 
of  crossing,  Mr.  Stone  deduced  4l  seconds  as  the  probable 
error  in  1874.  This  estimate  the  Astronomer  Royal  has 
adopted.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  this  error  is  as- 
sumed likely  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  disadvantage  of  Hal- 
ley's method  ;  for  all  the  four  errors  (at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  transit  as  seen  from  the  two  stations)  arise  from 
this  one  cause. 

Now  in  Delisle's  method  error  also  comes  in  at  four  dis- 
tinct points.  The  northern  observer  must  in  the  first  place 
time  the  moment  when  Venus  is  just  fully  upon  the  sun's 
disc  (either  on  entry  or  before  exit),  and  will  be  exposed 
to  the  err.ir  described  above ;  so  also  will  the  southern 
observer.  Here,  then,  are  two  errors  corresponding  ex- 
actly to  two  out  of  the  four  which  arise  in  Halley's  method. 
But  also  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  observer  must 
know  what  is  the  irue  time  when  their  clock  shows  such 
and  such  time.  Each  may  know  the  exact  second  by  his 
clock  when  Venus  was  in  contact ;  but  he  wants  to  know 
the  exact  second  by  Greenwich  time.2  He  must  therefore 
know  his  longitude,  which  in  effect  means  the  time-differ- 
ence between  his  station  and  Greenwich ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  must  know  what  his  local  time  is.  To  ex- 
plain this  without  introducing  complex  astronomical  con- 
siderations—  suppose  an  observer  is  exactly  15  degrees 
west  of  Greenwich,  then  the  sun  will  be  due  south  ex- 
actly one  hour  later  than  at  Greenwich,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  fact  would  be  the  knowledge  of  the  longi- 
tude, which  is  one  of  the  points  a  transit  observer  re- 
quires. Now  clearly  an  error  comes  in  if  the  longitude  is 
not  exactly  determined.  An  observer  at  some  such  place 
as  Woahoo  or  Kerguelen  Island  would  certainly  not  know 
his  longitude  quite  exactly,  and  by  whatever  amount  he 
was  in  error  in  that  respect,  by  so  much  would  his  estimate 
of  time  be  erroneous.  But  returning  to  our  illustrative 
station  15  degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  an  observer  there 
who  set  his  clock  by  the  sun  at  noon,  and  we  will  say  set 
it  exactly  right,  might  nevertheless  have  his  clock  wrong 
on  the  next  forenoon,  and  if  he  then  timed  any  particular 
phenomenon  his  time-estimate  would  be  pi'o  taiito  erro- 
neous. Combining  the  two  sources  of  error,  we  get  what 
is  called  the  error  of  absolute  time.  Our  northei'n  and 
southern  observers  of  Venus  are  each  liable  to  an  error  of 
this  sort.  These  two  errors  with  the  twp  conta-t  errors 
make  up  the  four  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  smaller  they 
are  likely  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  advantage  of  Delisle's 
method,  which,  be  it  noticed,  only  differs  from  Halley's  in 
having  two  errors  of  this  kind  in  place  of  two  errors  of  the 
kind  before  discussed.  Now  the  Astronomer  Royal  asserts 
that  the  absolute  time  errors  will  probably  not  exceed  a 
single  second.  Here,  then,  Delisle's  method  seems  to 
have  a  great  advantage,  for  we  have  two  "Errors  each  likely 
to  be  no  more  than  a  second,  as  against  two  each  likely  to 
be  about  4^  seconds. 

Applying  this  criterion,  it  follows  that  Delisle's  method 
employed  at  the  Astronomer  Royal's  .selected  stations  — 
Woahoo,  Kerguelen  Island,  Rodriguez,  Canterbury  (N. 
Z.),  and  Alexandria  —  gives  results  very  little  inferior  to 
Halley's  method  applied  at  Nertchinsk,  'rdiefoo.  Tientsin, 
Jeddo,  Pekin,  etc.,  in  the  north,  and  at  Kerguelen^  Island, 
Kemp  Island,  Possession  Island,  Crozet  Island,   Enderby 

1  The  phenomena  can  ea-sily  ho  reproduced  artificinlly.  A  ground  glass 
lamp-globe  makes  n  suitable  artifitiiil  ."un,  while  a  8m«ll  coin  miikes  an  ex- 
cellent urtificiai  plautt.  Fix  tlie  c^oin  anywhere  co  that  it  <nn  readily  be 
brou^clit  on  the  briicht  disc  by  the  movement  of  the  oti^^ervt-r's  liead.  Then 
move  so  that  t\\n  coin  Hpiwars  to  tran.>fit  the  briitht  disc,  and  no'e  how  when 
just  upon  file  briirht  disK,  this  disc's  outline  senns  to  bend  linvards  towards 
the  l)lac'k  disc  of  the  coin,  wliicli  disc  in  turu  stems  to  extend  outwards  as 
if  hflping  to  make  the  contact". 

*  1  take  (Ireenwich  time  for  convenience  of  expreshion  ;  hut  the  time  really 
wanted  U  wliiif  may  be  called  earth-time.  Wlien  Ureenwi.-h  time  Is  givea, 
Paris  'inie  is  known,  and  Washington  time,  and  so  ou ;  in  fact,  the  time  at 
every  station  of  ascertained  place  on  tlie  earth. 
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Land,  Siibrina  Land,  and  elaewberu  in  tliu  south.  Ab:<o- 
lute  eijtiiility  cannot  be  assurtiul,  tttill  less  superiority,  by 
Sir  (j.  Airy's  own  criterion,  'f lie  <;reater  cost  and  com- 
plexity of  Delisle's  njctbjd  cannot  be  denied.  Every  cir- 
cunistancu  seeruH  to  point  to  the  advisability  of  at  least 
doinj;  sonietliiii<5  by  way  of  einployin;^  ILiiley's  method. 
Nothin;;  stands  in  the  way  but  that  unfortunate  error  which 
led  to  the  verdict  th;it  llalley's  method  *'  tails  totally  "  in 
18  74.  This  only,  I  conceive,  led  to  thu  ainazin;r  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Gosclien,  speaking;  on  behalf  o\'  the  Astronomer 
Royal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  positively  asserted  that 
even  at  a  statiun  where  there  will  be  an  observing  party 
and  where  Il.illey's  method  chances  to  be  applicable  as 
well  as  Delisle's,  "  little  reliance  "  will  be  {)laced  on  the 
former  method,  although  by  the  Astronomer  Uoyal's  own 
criterion  the  method,  even  at  this  station  (selected  lor  the 
application  of  Delisle's),  has  nevertheless  the  advantage. 
I  have  lieard  this  statement  of  Mr.  (Joschen's  (for  which, 
however,  he  is  in  no  sense  responsible)  characterized  as 
"simply  astounding  "  by  an  astronomical  authority  of  the 
greatest  eminence,  and  simply  astounding  it  unquestionably 
is  in  my  judgment. 

But  before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  provision 
which  is  actually  being  made  for  Halleyan  northern  sta- 
tions by  Russia,  Germany,  and  America,  I  shall  venture  to 
make  the  inquiry  whether  the  criterion  above  described  is 
altogether  a  proper  one ;  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether overweighted  in  favor  of  Delisle's  method. 

It  manifestly  is  natural  enough  that  a  criterion  of  this 
sort  should  be  made  ivs  favorable  as  possible  lor  the  method 
actually  selected  by  the  olHcial  representative  of  British 
astronomy,  when  we  consider  that  if  tlie  other  method, 
•overlooked  by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  should  chance  to  be 
the  better  of  the  two.  a  certain  degree  of  regret  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  an  important 
opportunity.  One  could  not  blame  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
for  example,  if  under  these  circumstances  the  probable 
errors  of  contact  observations  grew  somewliat  beyond  their 
true  dimensions,  while  the  probable  errors  of  absolute  time 
were  correspondingly  reduced.  Nevertheless,  in  a  matter 
so  importantly  all'ecting  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the 
reputation  of  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  most 
«crupulously  every  consideration  of  this  sort. 

1  note,  then,  that  the  probable  magnitude  of  contact  er- 
rors is  inferred  directly  from  the  results  obtained  in  1769, 
without  any  allowance  for  improvement  in  instruments,  ob- 
serving skill,  and  so  on.  In  1769  the  optical  error  was  not 
anticipated;  now  it  is  not  merely  anticipated,  but  its  source 
is  known  and  understood.  In  1769  very  impertiect  instru- 
ments were  used.l  The  observers  certainly  were  not  so 
skilful  as  those  of  our  lime.  Then  there  was  no  special 
selection  of  instruments  as  on  the  present  occasion.  More- 
over, a  variety  of  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  sug- 
gested, the  best  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  employed,  to 
make  the  observation  of  contact  as  free  as  possible  from  error. 

Does  it  not  i^eeni  reasonable  to  infer  that  these  improve- 
ments combined  should  reduce  our  estimate  of  the  probable 
error  to  an  appreciable  extent?  For  instance,  since  when 
none  of  these  considerations  are  taken  into  account  the 
•error  is  assumed  to  be  4|-  seconds,  may  we  not  when  all  of 
them  are  taken  into  account  assume  the  probable  error  to 
be  no  greater  than  3  seconds  V  '^     Personally  1  am  satisfied, 

■^  '  Some  of  those  used  in  the  important  observations  in  the  South  Sea  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  were  recovered  with  difficulty. 
•'  '  To  show  how  our  knowledge  ot  the  source  and  nature  of  the  contact 
difficulty  may  be  a..plied  to  reduce  the  resiiltins  error,  I  shall  meiiti  >n  one 
fact  wuich  seems  to  me  very  no'eworthy  :  Great  stress  wis  laid  by  Mr.  Stone 
on  the  p^uliarities  ob<erved  during  the  transit  of  Mercury  on  November  5, 
1863  ;  for  observers  with  larj^e  telescopes  saw  the  disc  of  Mercury  appirently 
<!onne-ted  with  the  suu"s  edge  by  a  fine  filament  several  seconds  before  any 

•connection  between  the  disc  and  the  sun's  edge  had  been  recognized  by  ob- 
servers wita  small  telescopes.  This,  of  course,  was  ."imply  the  telescopic 
rendering,  S')  to  speak,  of  the  optical  illusion  I  hive  spoken  of  above.  Now 
in  lSi9,  while  a  discussion  wsis  in  progress  between  myself  and  Mr.  Stone  on 
the  subject  of  the  appro iching  transits,  I  showed  that  the  two  extreme  cases 
of  dilferenee,  where  no  less  than  14  seconds  iu-erveusd  between  the  observed 
moments  of  contact,  could  be  brought  into  agreement  within  the  tenth  part 
of  a  second  by  simply  applying  to  the  observer's  statements  Mr.  Stone's  own 
interpret-ition  of  thi  pheiioMienon  of  the  "  black  drop"  or'  "connecting 
filament."     These  statements  indicated  the   breadth  of  the  filament  in  each 

■case,  and  this  one  fact  brought  the  observations  into  agreement,  when 
rightly  understood. 


after  a  careful  stuily  of  the  observations  made  on  the  tran- 
sit of  Mercury  on  November  5,  1868,  that  the  mere  knowl- 
edge ot  the  cause  ot  the  phenomen<i  ol).served  at  contact, 
by  directing  the  observer's  attention  to  a  certain  interpret- 
able  featufe  (the  breadth  of  the  "connecting  ligament," 
which  by  an  optical  illusion  seems  to  tbrm  between  Venus 
and  the  sun),  all'ords  the  means  of  reducing  the  error  to 
little  more  than  a  second.  But  I  am  content  to  take  3  sec- 
onds as  an  estimate  certainly  more  reasonable  than  that 
resulting  from  the  complete  neglect  of  all  that  has  been 
learned  since  1769. 

And  now  as  to  the  probable  error  of  absolute  time,  esti- 
mated by  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  a  single  second.  Have 
we  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  point?  Have 
any  observations  been  made  which  enable  us  to  test  the 
sanguine  views  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  by  the  results  of 
actual  experience?     Fortunately,  yes. 

In  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  great  extension  of 
that  country  in  longitude,  observations  to  determine  the 
exact  longitude  are  of  great  geographical  importance. 
But  the  electric  telegraph  afFords  the  means  of  directly 
determining  the  longitude  in  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  possible  ways,  by  instantaneous  time-signals.  Hence, 
a  longitude  determined  by  observatory  work  can  be  at 
once  tested  by  telegraphic  communication.  Now  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  the  experience  thus  obtained. 
After  three  years  of  observatory  work  by  practised  astron- 
omers and  by  the  most  approved  methods  in  established 
ob.^ervatories,  the  error  of  longitude  is  found  to  amount  to 
\\  second.  Now  this  being  the  case,  what  opinion  are  we 
to  form  as  to  the  probable  error  when  observations  have 
only  been  made  lor  three  months  in  temporary  observato- 
ries, and  that  not  by  men  whose  whole  time  has  been  given 
for  years  to  astronomical  work,  but  by  artillery  olHcers 
trained  to  the  work  but  for  a  short  time  ?  Surely  we  must 
dismiss  the  Astronomer  Royal's  estimate  of  1  second  at 
altogether  inadmissible.  Nor  can  we  take  1^  second  as  a 
fair  estimate  when  we  remember  how  far  superior  all  the 
conditions  have  been  which  resulted  in  so  small  an  error. 
Can  it  be  thought  unfair  to  take  1^  second  as  the  probable 
error,  thus  allowing  only  a  quarter  of  a  second  for  the  unfa- 
vorable conditions?  For  my  own  pait  I  am  convinced  the 
error  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  so  low;  and  I  find  that 
very  eminent  authorities  share  this  opinion.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, take  1^  second  as  the  absolute  time  error  (noting 
that  clock  error  is  thus  assumed  as  nothing,  although  we 
might  very  fairly  add  half  a  second  or  so  on  that  ac- 
count). 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  our  criterion  has  become 
greatly  modified.  Before,  we  had  an  assumed  contact  error 
of  4^  seconds,  or  4^  times  the  assumed  longitude  error  of  1 
second  :  now  we  have  an  assumed  contact  error  of  3  sec- 
onds, or  only  twice  the  assumed  longitude  error  of  1^  sec- 
ond. 

Singularly  enough,  when  the  Astronomer  Royal  first 
found  it  desirable  to  employ  a  criterion  in  defence  of  De- 
lisle's method,  he  did  actually  adopt  precisely  the  criterion 
just  deduced.  "  Now  I  hope,"  he  wrote  early  in  1869, 
"  that  with  reasonable  care  the  probable  error  of  the  geo- 
graphical longitude  will  not  be  more  than  one  half  of  the 
probable  error  of  ingress  or  egress."  By  what  process  of 
reasoning  he  was  led  to  substitute,  within  less  than  two 
months,  the  proportion  "  less  than  a  quarter,"  for  that  of 
"  not  more  than  one  halfj"  I  am  not  to  inquire.  But  I  may 
note,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  interval  I  had 
announced  the  actual  degree  by  which  the  available  diller- 
ence  of  duration  in  applying  Halley's  method  in  1874 
would  exceed  the  available  time-interval  in  applying  De- 
lisle's method.  And  I  may  add  that  the  earlier  criterion 
applied  to  my  result  (the  accuracy  of  which  was  not  ques- 
tioned then,  and  is  now  established  by  the  "  Nautical  Al- 
manac "  data)  would  leave  Halley's  method  far  in  advance 
of  Delisle's,  whereas  the  later  criterion  very  nearly  brings 
Delisle's  method  to  an  equality  with  Halley's  in  all  respects. 
save  simplicity  and  expense. 

But  the  main  question  is,  after  all,  whether  other  nations 
are  preparing  to  occupy  such  northern  stations  as  would. 
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be  useful  for  applying  Halley's  method.  Because,  although 
there  are  northern  stations  which  England  might  very  well 
occupy,  as  Jeddo,  Pekin,  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  others,  yet 
if  England  made  a  proper  effort  in  manning  soythern  sta- 
tions she  would  have  accomplished  a  very  fair  share  of  the 
■  work  ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  requiring  too  much  from 
her  to  expect  that  she  should  provide  for  northern  stations 
as  well. 

In  fact,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  replying,  at  the  request 
of  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  to  my  strictures 
on  British  preparations,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  probability 
that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  occupy  northern  stations 
for  applying  Halley's  method.  So  strongly  was  this  urged, 
that  I  was  for  a  time  under  the  impression  that,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  this  country  in  providing  for  southern  sta- 
tions, Russia  had  given  up  the  plans  she  certainly  had 
once  entertained  for  occupying  Nertchinsk  in  Siberia. 
Even  then  it  remained  certain  that  northern  stations  suit- 
able for  applying  Halley's  method  would  be  occupied  by 
Germany ;  but  certainly  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  best  re- 
gions were  not  to  be  occupied. 

Now,  however,  news  of  the  most  encouraging  kind  has 
come  from  Russia.  Our  five  stations  for  applying  Delisle's 
method  seem  scarcely  to  be  sufficient  for  Great  Britain's 
share  in  this  important  astronomical  work,  when  we  hear 
that  Russia  proposes  to  occupy  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven 
stations,  amongst  which  eight  are  specially  selected  for  the 
application  of  Halley's  method.  Nertchinsk  and  three  sta- 
tions in  the  same  region  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Russian 
Astronomer  Imperial.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  these 
stations  lie  close  to  the  pole  of  winter  cold,  that  is,  to  the 
region  where  is  experienced  the  greatest  cold  to  which  any 
part  of  our  earth  is  subjected  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  occupation  of  these  stations  by  Rus- 
sia in  December  is  as  great  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
science  as  would  be  the  occupation  of  as  many  Antiirctic 
or  sub- Antarctic  stations  at  a  season  which  is  nearly  the 
midsummer  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Wintering  in 
Possession  Island  would,  indeed,  be  a  greater  feat,  and 
would  make  this  country /actVe  princeps  in  the  competition 
for  national  distinction  in  this  matter.  But  wintering  in 
Possession  Island  is  by  no  means  a  sine  qua.  non ;  and  the 
occupation  of  a  few  Antarctic  and  sub- Antarctic  stations 
would  quite  suffice  to  place  this  country  in  her  proper 
position  in  this  matter. 

Russia  occupies  a  series  of  stations  extending  from  the 
extreme  east  of  Siberia  to  the  Black  Sea  in  an  unbroken 
range.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  Russian  army  of  observers  is  intended  for  the 
application  of  Delisle's  method  by  observation  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  transit,  while  the  western  wing  is  intended 
for  the  application  of  Delisle's  method  by  observation  of 
the  end  of  the  transit.  The  centre  of  the  Russian  observ- 
ing army  is  the  Halleyan  corps. 

And  in  passing  I  may  note  as  one  marked  advantage  of 
applying  Halley's  metht)d,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  so 
well  suited  for  use  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  1874,  that 
it  provides  for  the  occupation  of  regions  (one  northern  and 
the  other  southern)  intermediate  between  the  four  regions 
(two  northern  and  two  southern)  which  are  most  suitable 
for  Delisle's  method.  When  we  remember  the  possibility 
of  cloudy  weather  at  many  of  the  observing  stations,  we 
see  how  important  it  is  that  the  chances  of  success  should 
be  made  as  numerous  as  possible.  Especially  is  this  mani- 
fest when  we  note  that  failure  either  at  all  the  northern  sta- 
tions or  at  all  the  southern  stations  would  be  absolute  fail- 
ure in  the  whole  matter,  for  in  all  methods  comparison  has 
to  be  made  between  observations  at  northern  and  at  south- 
ern stations.  Now  bad  weather  in  December  is  too  com- 
mon an  experience  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  over- 
looked :  it  must  in<leed  be  regarded  as  the  most  momentous 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  failure.  It  is  not  counterbalanced 
in  any  way  by  the  fact  that  December  is  a  summer  month 
•  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  since  a  hundred  perfect  obser- 
vations in  the  south  would  be  utterly  useless  if  no  success- 
ful observations  had  been  made  in  the  north. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  northern  observing  region 


is  to  be  properly  manned,  and  that  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  so  strongly  on  the  necessity.  To  this  I  reply 
that  the  manning  of  northern  Halleyan  stations  will  be  use- 
less unless  corresponding  southern  stations  are  occupied. 
So  that  by  leaving  such  southern  stations  unprovided  for,  we 
should  in  fact  be  nullifying  a  portion  of  the  efforts  made 
for  providing  against  weather  contingencies  in  the  north. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  Russian 
preparations  I  may  remark  that  the  Russian  central  force 
will  occupy  a  region  not  very  far  from  that  part  of  North 
India  to  which  I  have  pointed  as  a  region  which  this  coun- 
try ought  to  occupy.  In  miles  the  distance  from  southern 
Central  Siberia  to  North  India  is  considerable  ;  but  in  an 
astronomical  sense,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching transit,  these  regions  present  circumstances  far 
more  nearly  alike  than  would  be  supposed  from  a  mere 
study  of  a  geographical  chart.  For  in  December  both 
these  regions,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  are  foreshortened  and 
thus  brought  into  apparent  contiguity  ;  in  other  words,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  sun  is  seen  from  these  re- 
gions are  rendered  similar.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
North  Indian  region  will  after  all  be  occupied  by  this  coun- 
try, and  in  force. 

The  plans  of  France  for  observing  the  approaching  tran- 
sit have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  announced,  beyond  a 
statement  (in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Astronomer  Royal) 
that  the  Marquesas  Islands  will  be  occupied  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  Delisle's  method.  Janssen,  however,  has  de- 
vised a  very  ingenious  method  for  taking  contact  observa- 
tions by  photography,  and  this  is  Specially  intended'  to 
improve  the  qualities  of  Halley's  method. 

Germany  has  in  a  very  decided  manner  indicated  a  pref- 
erence for  Halley's  method  by  selecting  for  a  northern  sta- 
tion Tchefbo  (a  coast  town  on  the  peninsula  which  lies 
between  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-lee),  since 
this  station  has  no  value  for  Delisle's  method.  Professor 
Auwers,  of  Berlin,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Lindsay, 
mentions  that  besides  the  expedition  to  Tchefoo,  there  will 
be  one  to  the  Auckland  Islands  and  one  to  the  Macdonald 
Islands,  "  but  in  the  event  of  the  last-named  islands  pre- 
senting too  many  difficulties,  the  expedition  intended  for 
them  would  be  despatched  to  the  Kerguelen  Island."  The 
Macdonald  Islands  lie  to  the  southeast  of  Kerguelen  Isl- 
and ;  the  Auckland  Islands  to  the  south  of  the  New  Zealand 
Islands.  Both  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Aucklands  are  bet- 
ter southern  stations  for  Halley's  method  than  any  station 
to  be  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  a  little  cred- 
itable to  a  nation  like  Germany,  not  specially  niaritime,, 
that  it  should  thus  show  both  England  and  America  (as 
will  presently  appear)  the  way  towards  the  Antarctic  and 
sub- Antarctic  regions,  which  one  or  other  ought  to  occupy 
in  force. 

The  special  aim  of  the  German  astronomers,  however,  is 
not  to  apply  Halley's  method,  or  to  trust  to  contact  obser- 
vations at  all,  but  to  apply  what  is  called  the  direct  method. 
I  believe,  but  am  not  sure,  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out 
not  only  the  applicability  of  this  method,  but  the  principles 
on  which  the  choice  of  stations  for  applying  it  should  de- 
pend. The  method  is  simplicity  itself.  Halley's  and 
Delisle's  methods  are  both  of  them  devices  substituting  time 
measurements  for  actual  measurements  of  the  apparent  po- 
sition of  Venus  on  the  sun's  face.  If  Venus's  place  could 
be  directly  determined  as  seen  at  one  and  the  same  epoch 
from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  then  the  sun's  distance 
would  be  determinable  in  the  simplest  of  all  ways,  since  we 
only  use  the  other  methods  to  enable  us  to  infei"  Venus's 
displacement.  Hitherto  the  observation  has  been  regarded 
as  too  difficult  to  be  attempted,  but  observational  skill  and 
appliances  have  increased  so  greatly  of  late  as  to  suggest 
that  at  least  the  elFort  might  be  worth  making.  'In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Astronomical  Society  in  December,  18G9,l 
I  showed  how  V^enus's  place  need  not  be  completely  deter- 
mined if  stations  ^ere  properly  selected,  but  only  her  dis- 
tance from  the  sun's  centre.  The  advantage  of  thus  reduc- 
ing the  work  to  be  done  at  each  observation  is  obvious. 
Venus  is  moving  all  the  time  that  any  observation  is  being 

>  It  appears  in  my  Essays  oti  Astronomi/,\Tece»t\y  published. 
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made,  and  therefore  each  observation  should  last  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  Now,  if  one  had  to  determine  both  the 
distuiifu  and  bearing  of  Venus  from  the  sun's  centre,  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  would  necessarily  elapse  between 
the  be^inninji;  and  end  of  the  operations ;  the  more  so  that 
the  two  elements  are  determined  in  different  ways  ;  but  if 
at  each  observation  oidy  the  distance  of  Venus  from  the 
sun's  centre'  is  recjuired,  the  time  is  greatly  shortened. 
The  Germans  propose  to  observe  Venus  in  this  way  at  the 
above-named  stations  and  at  the  Mauritius.  They  will 
also  send  a  photographic  expedition  to  Persia. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  describe  how  America  pro- 
poses to  observe  the  approaching  transit. 

The  main  reliance  of  the  American  astonomers  will  be 
upon  photographs  of  the  sun  with  Venus  on  his  disc,  taken 
on  a  plan  described  by  Professor  Newcomb  in  an  important 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  transit.  The  choice  of  stations 
for  applying  this  method  depends  on  nearly  the  same  con- 
ditions as  for  applying  Ilalley's  method.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  Americans  will  occupy  stations  on  the  coast 
of  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia ;  "  one,  probably,  at  Wladi- 
wostok;  one  at  or  near  Yokohama;  one  near  Pekin,  or 
between  Pekin  and  the  coast ;  and  the  fourth  somewhere  in 
Japan,  China,  or  the  adjacent  islands."  All  these  may  be 
described^asjexcellent  Halleyan  stations.  Now  for  southern 
observations,  the  selection,  as  the  Americans  well  remark, 
is  more  diflicult.  "  Our  choice,"  says  Rear- Admiral  Sands, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  G.  Airy,  "  seems  to  be  confined  to  Kcr- 
guelen  Island,  Tasmania,  Southern  New  Zealand,  and 
Auckland  or  Chatham  Island.  The  most  favorable  of  these 
stations  is  probably  Kerguelen  Island,  which  you  mention 
among  those  you  purpose  to  occupy  yourself,  and  which  I 
believe  the  Germans  also  intend  to  occupy.  It  is  a  delicate 
question  whether  there  are  not  very  grave  objections  to 
having  so  many  stations  together."  •"  In  addition  to  these 
photogra|)hic  stations,  it  is  our  wish  to  comply  with  your  de- 
sire that  we  should  occupy  a  station  in  the  Pacific.  Here 
we  prefer  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  distant  as  possi- 
ble from  the  point  you  may  select.  The  objection  to  occu- 
pying a  station  so  near  yours  seems  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  very  favorable  conditions  of  that  group,  both  astronom- 
ically and  meteorologically,  and  by  its  accessibility  from  our 
western  coast."  As  the  whole  transit  "  will  be  visible  from 
all  the  photogi'aphic  stations,  it  is  intended  to  observe  them 
with  five-inch  "  telescopes. 

Now  let  the  following  startling  facts  be  noted  in  conclu- 
sion. If  there  is  bad  weather  either  in  the  Sandwich  Isles 
on  one  side,  or  at  the  ^lauritius  group  and  Kerguelen  Isl- 
and on  the  other,  Delisle's  method  applied  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  transit  will  fail  totally.  If  there  is  bad  weather 
either  in  the  New  Zealand  Islands,  or  at  the  opposite  north- 
ern stations,  Delisle's  method  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
transit  will  fail  totally.  There  would  remain,  then,  only 
the  chances  depending  on  the  three  methods  which  require 
that  the  whole  transit  should  be  seen.  For  these  methods 
ample  provision  has  been  made  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
by  Russia,  Germany,  and  America  ;  so  much  so  that  Eng- 
land's neglect  as  regards  her  North  Indian  stations  becomes 
of  relatively  small  importance.  But,  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere, Kerguelen  Island  is  the  only  really  well-placed 
station  to  be  occupied  for  applying  these  methods,  and  at 
Kerguelen  Island  fine  weather  occurs  on  about  one  day  in 
ten.  There  remain  the  Macdonald  Islands,  suggested  only 
for  occupation  by  Germany,  but  unlikely  to  be  occupied 
except  by  a  specially  nautical  nation.  Yet  the  whole  space 
between  Kerguelen  Island,  Enderby  Land,  Possession  Isl- 
and, and  Auckland  Islands  is  suitable  for  the  three  methods 
(and  also,  be  it  noted  as  important,  for  Delisle's  method). 
There  are  several  islands  scattered  over  this  region,  and 
probably  many  others  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  nothing  has  been  done,  during  the 
four  years  which  have  passed  since  I  noted  these  facts,  to 
make  reconnaissances  over  the  whole  of  this  region ;  but 
surely  it  will  be  even    more  unfortunate   if  no  station  is 

>  I  write  thus  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  expression.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  distance  of  Venus  from  the  edge  of  the  sun  is  what  the  observer  actually 
-determines. 


occupied  in  it.  Of  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  in  this  mat- 
ter I  have  spoken  earnestly,  because  I  feel  warmly.  View- 
ing the  matter  as  an  Englishman,  I  may  say  that  I  should 
feel  concerned  if  this  duty,  neglected  thus  far  by  us,  should 
be  undertaken  by  America,  the  country  to  which,  next 
after  uh,  the  duty  belongs.  But  viewing  the  matter  as  a 
student  of  science,  my  great  wish  is  to  see  due  advantage 
taken  of  the  great  opportunity  aflbrded  by  the  approaching 
transit,  without  specially  caring  whether  this  country  or 
another  obtain  more  honor  in  accomplishing  the  task. 
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Ik  I  was  asked  for  a  striking  point  of  distinction  between 
the  musicians  of  the  old  and  modern  schools,  I  should  men- 
tion first  of  all  their  essentially  altered  position  with 
regard  to  literature  in  general.  During  the  last  century  a 
musician  was  expected  to  study  from  his  very  childhood 
all  the  intricacies,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  his 
art,  but  beyond  this,  his  education  as  a  rule  showed  the 
most  deplorable  defects  ;  and  whenever  he  had  to  write  on 
ordinary  foolscap,  instead  of  the  accustomed  staff"  of  five 
lines,  his  hand  .seemed  to  shake  and  his  thought  to 
stammer.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Gluck,  no  first-rate 
musician  of  the  eighteenth  centUry  can  be  named,  who 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  giving  literary 
evidence  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  own  art ; 
a  phenomenon  which  in  most  cases  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance  of  an  exclusively  special 
education.  J^ven  Beethoven's  aesthctical  thoughts,  although 
of  divinatory  truth  and  depth,  were  clad  in  the  language 
of  illiterate  awkwardness,  as  far  at  least  as  we  may  judge 
from  Schindler's  account.  Very  different  from  this,  Robert 
Schumann  went  through  a  regular  course  of  university 
studies,  and  after  that  was  the  editor  of  a  musical  journal 
for  several  years,  before  his  name  as  a  composer  became 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  admirers.  In- 
deed, the  whole  character  of  his  musical  individuality  waus 
closely  connected  with,  and  modified  by,  contemporary 
phases  of  German  literature  ;  and  he  also  was  to  become 
the  musical  expounder  joar  excellence  of  Heine,  the  blossom 
and  bane  of  what  was  then  called  the  "  romantic  "  school 
of  poetry,  an  expression  which  Schumann  readily  adopted 
for  his  and  his  friends'  own  aspirations.  On  this  close 
connection  of  his  early  efforts  with  literature,  Schumann 
may  also  found  his  claim  on  the  name  of  (to  speak  figunt- 
tively)  the  St.  John  of  that  important  phase  of  artistic 
progress,  which  on  a  former  occasion  we  have  called 
"  poetical  music,"  and  as  the  paraclete  of  which  we  recog- 
nized the  gigantic  genius  of  Richard  Wagner.  I  have 
spoken  on  purpose  only  of  the  earlier  productions  of 
Schumann,  for  the  works  of  his  ripe  years  disavow  to  a 
great  extent  (as  he  did  himself  by  word  of  mouth),  what 
he  then  called  his  juvenile  eccentricities,  and  tend  to  show 
that  his  breach  with  the  established  form  had  never  been 
of  a  very  serious  kind.  Indeed  the  narrow,  almost  exclu- 
sively technical,  objections  raised  by  him  against  his  great 
contemporary,  prove  but  too  clearly  that  the  persistent 
reform  of  music  on  the  basis  of  poetry,  lay  entirely  beyond 
the  power  or  even  perception  of  Schumann.  His  cold  and 
unsympathetic  utterances  about  "  Tannhauser,"  stand  in 
glowing  contrast  with  the  general  appreciative  turn  of  hia 
mind,  and  almost  suggest  the  idea  of  another  Cadmus 
frightened  at  the  unexpected  and  dreadful  growth  of  his 
own  seed.  If,  in  this  one  respect,  Schumann's  career 
proved  a  failure,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  results  of  his  creative  power  more  than 
atone  for  his  defects  as  a  reformer,  and  that  indeed 
amongst  Beethoven's  followers  in  the  sphere  of  absolute 
music,  he  undoubtedly  takes  the  foremost  position. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  following  pages,  the 
twofold  activity  of  Schumann's  mind,  as  a  literary  man 
and  as  a  composer  ;  his  former  career  beginning  with  the 
starting  of  the  celebrated  Neue  Zeilschrift  fur  Musik. 
But,  first  of  all,  we  must  enter  upon  a  short  survey  of  our 
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hero's  early   doings   and   longings   up   to   that   important 
event. 

Robert  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  a  small  town  in 
Saxony,  in  1810,  the  youngest  of  five  children.  His  father 
was  the  founder  and  head  of  a  publishing  firm  of  some 
importance,  still  existing ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  taste  in  literature  and  art,  and  himself  the 
author  of  various  works  on  commercial  and  other  subjects. 
Young  and  Milton  were  his  favorite  authors,  but  he  equally 
appreciated  the  merits  of  more  modern  English  poets.  To 
a  translation  of  Byron's  works,  published  by  his  firm,  he 
himself  contributed  "  Childe  Harold  "  and  "  Beppo."  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  poets  and  artists  inherit  their 
talents  and  inclinations  chiefly  from  their  mother.  With 
our  composer  the  reverse  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 
While  the  elder  Schumann  was  decidedly  a  man  of  genius 
in  his  small  way,  his  wife  was  of  a  more  practical  turn  of 
mind,  and  eventually  showed  an  almost  eccentric  aversion 
against  her  son's  choosing  the  career  of  a  musician. 

About  Schumann's  early  youth  there  is  very  little  to  be 
said.  He  was  considered  a  kind-hearted,  genial  boy,  with 
a  good  but  not  astonishing  amount  of  talents ;  very  fonrl  of 
playing  pretty  tunes  on  the  piano,  but  very  little  inclined 
to  practise  in  a  methodical  way,  or  to  trouble  his  head 
witli  harmony  and  counterpoint.  Nevertheless  he  began 
composing  little  melodies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  it  is 
also  said  that  he  possessed  the  talent  of  mimicking  certain 
peculiarities  of  his  friends  by  particularly  striking  com- 
binations of  sounds ;  a  gift  which  earned  for  him  great 
admiration,  and  indeed  opens  a  prospect  to  the  great 
achievements  of  a  later  period.  At  the  same  time  he  used 
to  try  his  hand  at  poetry.  Romantic  dramas,  full  of 
horrors  and  highwaymen,  of  his  own  composition,  were 
performed  by  Schumann  and  his  friends  on  an  improvised 
stage,  the  father  looking  on  all  the  while  and  carefully 
watching  the  dark  and  as  yet  undecided  aspirations  of  his 
favorite  son.  If  the  elder  Schumann  had  lived,  the  early 
career  of  our  composer  would  probably  have  taken  a  very 
different  form,  and  many  troubles  might  have  been  saved 
him.  It  seems  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  son's 
development,  father  Schumann  realized,  or  at  least  sus- 
pected, the  great  genius  struggling  in  Robert,  and  actually 
asked  C.  M.  von  Weber  to  undertake  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  the  young  student.  Unfortunately  this  proposal 
came  for  unknown  reasons  to  nothing,  and  our  composer 
continued  at  Zwickau  in  a  fair  way  of  becominor  a  local 
celebrity,  but  with  very  little  advantage  for  his  artistic 
progress.  Soon  afterwards  his  father  died,  and'when,  after 
Schumann  leaving  school,  the  choice  of  a  profession  came 
in  question,  his  widowed  mother  opposed  an  obstinate  veto 
against  her  son  entering  the  career  of  a  virtuoso. 

We  have  now  to  accompany  our  hero-to  the  old  univer- 
sity town  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  infcribed  in  the  books 
of  the  Alma  Mater  as  a  worshipper  of  Themis,  while  in 
reality  his  heart  remained  unchangeably  attached  to  the 
muse.^  We  possess  a  letter  of  the  young  law-student 
malfjre  lui,  written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Leipsic,  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  been  travelling  in  South  Ger- 
many, previous  to  his  definite  settlement  of  the  university. 
This  document  is  interesting  in  many  respects,  as  givin<^  a 
striking  view  of  our  hero's  wild  oats,  which,  by  the  way, 
■were  sown  at  that  time  by  most  young  men  of  genius,  in 
the  same  almost  typical  manner.  This  was  the  period  of 
Friedrich  llichter's  greatest  glory,  the  halo  round  the  poet's 
features  being  still  intensified  by  his  recent  death.  The 
readers  of"  Sartor  Resartus"  will  understand  what  in  Ger- 
many is  called  "  Juan  Paulism,"  and  not  be  surprised  at 
Bome  hypersenti mental  eccentricities  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts. In  Schumann's  case,  the  disease  took  the  form" of  a 
strong  tendency  towards  falling  in  love  in  a  general  way, 
the  then  following  despair  being  generally  flavored  with 
the  additional  troubles  of  chronic  lack  of  cash.  But  now 
for  the  letter.  It  is  dated  the  5th  of  June,  1828,  and  runs 
thus:  "My  dearest  Rosen,  To-day  is  the  IDth  of  June; 
unfortunately  it  has  taken  all  this  time  to  continue  my 
letter.  Oh  !  to  be  with  you  at  Heidelberg.  Leipsic  is  an 
infamous  hole,  where  one  can't  enjoy  one's  life  a  bit ;  my 


money  makes  rapid  progress,  much  more   so  than  I  do  in 
the  lecture  hall,  a  remark  which   is   both  wise  and   taken 
from   life,  nay,  which  is  more,  from   my  own  life."     (Thus 
far  the  freshman  has   been  prevalent,  but  now  Jean  Paul 
appears  in  the  background.)     "  Here  I  sit,  without  money, 
and  comparing  in   silence  the  present  with  the  hours  just 
gone,  which  I  passed  with  you  so  delightfully.     Musing  J 
stand  before  your  image,  and  before  the  whimsical  fate 
which  leads  men  to  meet  each  other  from  the  most  distant 
quarters,  only  to  unite  and    separate   them   again.     You 
])erhaps  are  now  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  the   old  castle, 
smiling  and  looking  with  a  joyful  heart  on  the  blossoms  of 
June,  while   1   stand   on  the  ruins  of  my  airy  castles  and 
dreams,   weeping  and  looking  up  to  the  dark  sky  of  the 
present  and  future.     However,  this  letter  seems  about  ta 
grow  dreadfully  serious,  but  that  it  shall  not,   by  God  1 
Melancholy  faces  like  j-ours  must  be  cheered  up,  and  my 
j  dreary  earnest   I  will   keep  to  myself'     My  journey  from 
j  Regensburg  was  devilish  tiresome,  and  I  missed  you  very 
I  much  in  that  arch-catholic   country.     I  am   not   fond   of 
giving  descriptions  of  journeys,  least  of  all  such  as  remind 
you  of  unpleasant  feelings.     May  it  suffice   to  say  that  I 
thought  of  you  most  affectionately,  and  that  the  image  of 
the  lovely  Clara  i   stood   before  my  eyes   in  Avaking   and 
sleeping."     In  this  way  the  letter  goes  on,  touching  spas- 
modically upon  friendship,   Clara,  money,  or  rather  no- 
money  matters,  and   other  heterogeneous   subjects.     We 
quote  only  one  more  jiassage  :  •'  At  Bayreuth,  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  widow  of  Jean   Paul,  who  presented  me  with 
his   portrait.     I  was   introduced  through  the  kindness  of 
old  Mrs.  Rollwenzel.2     If  the  whole  world  read  Jean  Paul 
it  would  certainly  be  better,  but  also  more  unhappy.     He 
has  often   brought  me  to  the  verge  of  madness,  but  the 
rainbow  of  peace  always  flows  softly  over  the  tears,  and  the 
heart   grows  wonderfully  elevated  and  transformed.  ..... 

Farewell,  and  be  happy.  May  the  genius  of  mankind  be 
with  thee,  and  that  of  joyful  tears  accompany  thee  for- 
ever." 

This  short  utterance  must  suffice  us  as  a  specimen  of  the 
general  condition  of  Schumann's  mind  during  his  first 
sojourn  at  Leipsic.  His  way  of  life  seems  to  have  been  of 
an  isolated  kind,  at  least  as  "far  as  his  fellow-students  were 
concerned.  The  uncouth,  mock  enthusiasm  of  the  so-called 
old  Teutonic  patriots  then  in  vogue  at  most  of  the  German 
universities,  could  not  but  have  a  marring,  inharmonious 
effect  on  the  tender  strings  of  our  composer's  heart.  As 
to  his  professional  studies,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  even 
an  attempted  beginning.  A  long  time  after  his  matricu- 
lation at  the  university,  he  writes  to  the  above-mentioned 
friend  :  "  I  have  not  been  to  a  single  lecture,  but  have 
worked  a  good  deal  quietly,  i.  e.,  I  have  played  the  piano 
and  written  some  Jean  Pauliads."  As  the.  most  important 
event,  both  for  his  life  and  artistic  career,  we  have  now  to 
mention  the  acquaintance  with  Friedrich  Wieck  and  his 
daughter  Clara,  which  Schumann  made  about  this  time 
He  took  at  once  a  great  interest  in  the  talented  girl,  who 
at  the  age  of  nine  already  grappled  successfully  with  the 
technical  difficulties  of  her  instrument.  Clara  Wieck 
was  a  pupil  of  her  father's,  and  of  him  now  Schumann 
also  took  some  piano-forte  lessons,  the  first  regular  in- 
struction which  he  had  had.  In  this  favorable  atmosphere 
our  composer's  resolution  of  giving  himself  wholly  to  art 
grew  more  and  more  decided.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  prejudices  of  his  mother  had  to  be  considered,  at  least 
outwardly,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  her  Schuaiann  lef"t 
Leipsic  for  Heidelberg,  where  at  that  time  the  great  legal 
authority  Thibaut  attracted  a  great  many  students.  Un- 
fortunately, or  fortunately,  the  same  professor  took  a  most 
lively  interest  in  music  (his  book  about  the  "  Purity  of 
Musical  Art  "  contains  a  great  auiount  of  valuable  ma- 
terial), and  the  reader  will  easily  guess  which  part  of  his 

1  Not  to  be  mistaken  for  that  other  "  Clara,"  who  was  to  become  the 
faithful  and  cDngt^uial  companion  of  fctiumanu.  The  lady  here  in  questioa 
wai«  a  MIks  Kurrcr,  wboiie  acquaintance  our  romponer  made  when  Rhe  was 
already  engiiged  to  8oniebody  else,  whirh,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  adniiiiiif;  her  most  fervently.  The  frleudiy  ncquiu-^rence  of  the  real 
lover  Hhow8  cluiirly  the  innocently  romantic  character  ol  the  whole  alTuir. 

'  The  nmiie  of  an  inn  nu.ir  IJuyreuth,  which  hud  become  celebrated  by 
several  of  Kichters  works  being  written  there. 
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master's  knowledge  had  the  greatest  charm  for  our  »oi- 
lUsunl  liiw-studunt.  Upon  the  whole,  this  year  at  Heldel- 
her<j;  seems  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  Schumann's  life, 
and  one  would  fain  dwell  on  this  bright  point  of  a  career 
soon  to  be  overshadowed  bv  sorrow. 

Art  had  now  engrossed  the  whole  essence  of  his  being, 
and  the  technical  study  of  his  particular  instrument  was 
taken  up  by  him  in  an  enthusiastic  spirit.  Whole  days 
were  spent  in  practising,  and  even  on  his  frecjuent  excur- 
sions into  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Heidelberg,  Schu- 
mann was  never  without  a  dumb  keyboard,  on  which  his 
fingers  performed  the  most  difficult  passages,  while  the 
carria^jo  of  the  friends  was  rolling  along  the  smooth  pave- 
ment of  the  IJergstrasse,  or  by  the  side  of  the  Ncckar. 

It  was  also  from  Heidelberg  that  our  composer  entered 
for  the  first  and  last  time  the  "land  of  song."  From  his 
trip  to  the  north  of  Italy  we  possess  two  or  three  letters 
which  show  the  deep  impression  of  southern  nature  and 
life  on  the  susceptible  heart  of  our  hero.  The  "  Jean 
Paulism  "  of  former  times  reappears  here  in  a  more  in- 
dividualized, and  in  consequence  less  affected  form,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  notice  a  descriptive  power  of  consider- 
able range  and  originality.  VVe  also  hear  of  a  (juarrel  at 
a  coffee-house,  in  which  Schumann  behaved  with  great 
tact  and  spirit.  The  affair  might  have  been  of  serious 
conse(|ucnces.  if  his  adversary  had  not  ultimately  dis- 
covered himself  as  a  commercial  gentleman  of  Hebrew 
descent,  who  was  but  too  happy  to  drop  his  chivalrous 
grandiloquence  as  soon  as  matters  began  to  look  serious. 
A  beautiful  J]nglish  lady,  to  whom  Schumann  lost  his 
heart  at  first  sight,  and  who,  parting  from  him  at  Venice, 
presented  him  sentimentally  with  a  branch  of  cypress,  may 
form  the  final  tableau  of  this  happy  time  of  youthful  free- 
dom and  enthusiasm. 

On  returning  to  Heidelberg,  our  composer  had  at  once 
to  face  again  the  Hood  of  troublesome  realities.  First  of 
all  a  number  of  importunate  creditors-  had  to  be  quieted, 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  make  a  conscientious  guardian 
dole  out  a  further  allowance  to  his  extravagant  ward. 
The  usual  time  for  university  studies  had  also  nearly 
elapsed,  and  a  legal  examination  threatening,  which  Schu- 
mann felt  himself  wholly  incapable  of  going  through.  At 
last  he  had  to  rally  his  spirits,  and  make  a  full  confession 
of  his  doings  to  his  mother.  The  letter  in  which  this  was 
done  is  still  extant,  and  deserves  a  short  notice  on  our  part 
as  strongly  indicative  of  our  hero's  characteristic  shyness  of 
utterance,  which  in  this  case  was  still  increased  by  the 
tender  consideration  for  his  mother's  well-known  feelings, 
and  which  could  be  got  over  only  by  the  firm  persuasion 
that  the  gain  or  loss  of  all  his  ideal  goods  was  at  stake. 
At  first  he  does  not  like  to  broach  the  subject :  "  Good 
morning,  mamma,"  he  slyly  begins  ;  "  how  shall  I  de-icribe 
to  you  the  bliss  of  this  moment?  The  flame  of  '  spirilus  ' 
is  flickering  and  tossing  against  my  coffee-machine,  and 
the  sky  is  pure  and  golden  —  one  would  like  to  ki-'s  it. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  morning  penetrates  me  fresh  and 
sober.  In  addition,  your  letter  is  lying  before  me,  in  which 
a  whole  treasury  of  sentiment,  wisdom,  and  virtue  is  dis- 
covered. My  cigar  is  also  excellent  —  in  short,  the  world 
is  sometimes  very  beautiful,  i.  e.,  man,  if  he  would  only  rise 
early  every  morning."  But  this  matutinal  effusion  is  soon 
changed  for  a  different  tone.  He  begins  to  describe,  in  a 
most  impressive  manner,  the  struggle  pervading  his  whole 
life  between  poetry  and  prose,  "  or  will  you  call  it  jus  and 
music  ; "  he  enters  into,  and  tries  to  dispel,  all  his  mother's 
prejudices  against  music  as  a  profession,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  points  out  the  drawbacks  of  a  legal  career 
for  a  commoner  without  great  property  or  connections,  and 
without  a  real  interest  in  lawyers'  "  miserable  penny- 
squabbles."  At  laat  Friedrich  Wieck  is  referred  to  as  the 
best  judge  of  his  (Schumann's)  musical  talent,  and  to  the 
decision  of  this  umpire  he  promises  to  submit  his  final 
choice  of  a  vocation. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  letter  was  another  one  from 
Mrs.  Schumann  to  old  Wieck,  full  of  doubtful  spelling  and 
words  underlined  four  or  five  times,  in  which  the  frightened 
mother  implores  the  master  to  be  not  biased  by  his  own 


love  of  music  to  decide  in  accordance  with  Robert's  wishes* 
This  application,  however,  proved  of  no  avail.  Wieck  had 
distinctly  recognized  the  spark  of  genius  in  his  pupil,  and 
his  decision  was  given  accordingly.  Soon  afterwards 
Schumann  returned  to  Leipsic  in  order  to  complete  his 
preparatory  technical  studies  before  api>earing  in  public 
as  a  virtuoso. 

The  second  and  third  decade  of  the  present  century  were 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  executive  musician,  (jlory  and 
riches  poured  down  in  an  almost  inexhaustible  stream  on 
the  head  of  the  fortunate  virtuoso.  In  reading  of  the 
enormous  sums  realized  by  Paganini,  or  of  the  ladies 
dividing  the  atomic  remains  of  a  cushion  on  which  Kranz 
Liszt  had  been  sitting,  one  does  not  quite  understand  the 
anxiety  of  Mrs.  Schumann  in  preventing  her  son  from 
taking  his  share  of  this  uolden  harvest,  which  his  eminent 
talent  seemed  to  secure  him  beyond  doubt.  About  the 
ideal  danger  threatening  our  composer's  artistic  individu- 
ality, and  with  it  the  progress  of  modern  music,  we  may 
safely  say  she  did  not  trouble  herself.  Whether  her  son 
would  have  be,en  strong  enough  to  withstan<l  the  alluring 
siren  of  ephemeral  success,  and  follow  the  distant  call  of 
the  true  muse,  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Luckily 
an  accident,  or  shall  we  call  it  artistic  Providence,  saved 
him  the  trouble,  with  which  a  decision  ij}  favor  of  virtuou* 
hardship  against  easy  vice  is  only  to  be  bought.  In  his 
eagerness  to  gain  a  perfectly  even  and  indepenilent  action 
of  each  single  finger  on  the  piano,  Schumann  had  invented 
a  complicated  machinery,  by  means  of  which  it  sbems 
the  third  finger  of  tiis  right  hand  was  suspended,  while  the 
four  others  went  through  the  most  difficult  evolutions. 
The  consequence  was  that,  after  a  little  while,  the  sinew 
of  the  third  finger  was  by  unnatural  extension  weakened 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  all  but  disabled,  and  of 
course  entirely  unavailable  for  artistic  purposes.  This 
implied  practically  the  loss  of  the  whole  right  hand,  and 
every  thought  of  a  career  as  a  virtuoso  had  to  be  relin- 
quished at  once.  The  piano-forte  had  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
representatives,  but  the  gain  of  music  as  a  whole  was  in- 
commensurably  greater. 

The  first  favorable  result  of  his  changed  prospects  was 
the  serious  commencement  of  theoretical  studies  against 
which  he  had  felt  till  then  a  strong  aversion.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  late  attainment  of  this  fundamental  part 
of  music  had  on  Schumann's  compositions  we  shall  have  to 
consider  before  long.  But  first  we  must  now  turn  to  an 
event  which  for  the  following  years  was  to  lead  tiie  whole 
power  of  liis  mind  into  a  difierent  channel.  This  is  the 
starting  of  a  new  musical  journal,  which,  under  the  title 
A'eue  Zeilschrift  fixr  Musik,  was  soon  to  become  the  in- 
tellectual centre  ami  mouth-piece  of  a  new  phase  in  the  art 
of  sound.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  remarkable 
birth  took  place  are  described  by  the  father,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  one  of  the  fathers,  that  is,  our  composer,  in 
the  following  manner:  "At  the  end  of  1833  there  met  at 
Leipsic  every  evening  a  number  of  for  .the  greater  part 
young  musicians,  principally  with  a  view  of  friendly  inter- 
course, but  not  less  in  order  to  exchange  their  thoughts 
about  the  art  which  had  become  the  bread  and  wine  of 
their  life,  i.  e.,  music.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  musical 
conditions  of  Germany  were  at  that  time  of  a  very  satis- 
factory nature.  On  the  stage  Rossini  wielded  the  sceptre, 
while  the  piano  was  almost  exclusively  dominated  by  Herz 
and  Hiinten.  And  nevertheless  only  a  i'ew  years  were 
passed  since  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Schubert  lived 
amongst  us.  It  is  true  that  Mendelssohn's  star  was  rising, 
and  of  Chopin  the  Pole  wonderful  things  were  rumored ; 
but  the  lasting  effect  of  these  came  later.  One  day  the 
idea  struck  the  young  enthusiasts,  'Let  us  not  be  idle 
lookers  on,  let  us  work  in  order  that  things  may  grow  dif- 
ferent and  better,  that  the  poetry  of  art  may  again  receive 
its  due  honor  ! '  In  this  way  the  first  pages  of  a  new 
Journal  for  Music  saw  the  light."  To  the  description  of 
musical  barrenness  given  by  Schumann  in  the  above  we 
must  add  that  the  only  critical  organ  of  consequence  was 
the  celebrated  Musical  Gazette  (Allgemeine  viusUalisc/ie 
Zeitung),  which,  edited  by  one  Fink,  still  enjoyed  to  a 
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great  extent  the  prestige  of  critical  infallibility  attached  to 
Rochlitz's  name,  and  true  to  its  old  traditions  smiled  down 
upon   contemporary     labor   with     Jj     sublime    ignorance, 
equalled  only  by  its  natural  compound,  impertinent   self- 
assertion.     To  break  the  spell  of  this  monstrous  imposition 
was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  "  young  musicians,"  and 
foremost  of  Schumann  himself,  and  the  achievement  of  his 
noble  efforts  in  counteracting  the  antiquated  prejudices  of 
Philistinism  would  alone  secure  him  a  prominent  position 
amongst  his  fellow-workers  in  the  domain  of  artistic  prog- 
ress.    From  this,  however,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that 
Schumann's  writings  bore  any  signs  of  that  harsh  and  com- 
bative nature  which  seems  to  be  the  character  of  all  great 
reformers  from  Luther  and  Knox  to  Wagner.     Our  com- 
poser is  on  the  contrary  of  a  decidedly  affirmative  nature. 
We  find' only  few  traces  of  all-denying  satire,  or  of  the 
sublime    indignation    of   genius    against    mediocrity.     It 
seems  as  if   Schumann  proceeded   in  his  writings  on  the 
principle,  that  a  single  talent  of  tender  nature  crushed  by 
adver.se  criticism  would  be  an  absolute  loss  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  harm  that  might   possibly  arise  from  a 
temporary    success    of   well-intentioned     inability.      His 
accusations  are  therefore  more  directed  against  bad  prin- 
ciples, like  empty  virtuosity,  and  similar  vices,  than  against 
individual  evil-dog's.     The  only  eminent  men  whom  our 
composer  treated  with  decided,  nay,  harsh  antagonism  are, 
to   the   best   of  my  knowledge,  Meyerbeer   and    Richard 
Wagner.     The  spectacular    attempts   at  clumsiest  music- 
hall   popularity  mixed  up  in   the  works  of  the  first  men- 
tioned composer  with  beauties  of  the  highest  order,  make 
it  easy  to  account  for  the  sweeping  criticism  of  a  sensitive 
nature  like  Schumann's,  and  as  to  his  aversion  to  the  works 
of  by  far  the  greatest  creative   power  of  the  age,  we  shall 
also  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  psychological  explanation  of 
a  phenomenon  so  astonishing  at  first  sight.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  merits  of  the  new  critical  organ  in  encouraging 
and  introducing  to  the  public  notice  a  number  of  aspiring 
talents   are   undeniable.      The   very   first    appearance   of 
Schumann  in  the  journalistic  career,  even  before  his  own 
paper  was  started,  consisted  in  a  panegyric  of  Chopin, 
"whose  "  Opus  II."   had,  after   many  previous  unsuccessful 
attempts,  just  then  been  published.     Berlioz,  the  eccentric 
apostle  of  French  romanticism  in  music,  was  first  acknowl- 
edged and  defended,  against  the  attacks  of  pseudo-German 
f)atriotism  by  Schumann,  who  did  the  same  service  to  the 
imited  and  imitative  but  still  remarkable  talent  of  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.     The  attitude  of  our  critic  towards  his  more 
successful   rival,  Mendelssohn,   was   that  of  unconditional 
admiration,  sometimes  bordering  on  the  prostrate  devotion 
of  a  worshipper.     For  more  particular  information  about 
the  relations  of  the  two  men,  highly  creditable  as  they  are 
to  the  noble  unselfishness  of  Schumann's  mind,  if  not  to 
his  critical  a<umen,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  composer's 
writings,  collected  and  edited  by  himself  in  four  volumes, 
and  also  to  the  valuable  work  on  his  life  by  Wasielewski.i 
1  will  only  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  hitherto 
unpublished  in  Germany,  which  was  addressed  to  a  zealous 
contributor  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  Herr  von  Zuccalmaglio. 
After  his  death  it  came,  with  seventeen  others,  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  writer,  and  was  published  by  him 
in  the  Academy.     The  reader  may  consider  it  at  the  same 
time  as  a  specimen  of  Schumann's  epistolary  style  of  this 
period,  and  compare    its  mild    enthusiasm  with  the   un- 
alloyed "Jean  Paulism  "  of  the  young  student.     The  date 
of  the  letter  is  Leipsic,  January  31,  1837,  and  as  the  only 
commentary  required,  1  will  add  that  "  Erste  Tone  "  was 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn,  which  had  appeared  in  Schu- 

>  It  haR  been  noticed,  that  in  the  collection  of  Mendelssohn's  letters,  the 
name  of  Schumann  occurx,  if  at  all.  only  in  an  occasiouul  manner.  Con- 
fiiderinK  the  friendly  intercourse  in  which  both  stood  at  Leipsic,  it  is  almost 
incredible  tliat  Muidelfutohn  should  iu  his  remarks  on  music  have  wholly 
ignored  the  numerous,  and  at  any  nite  original  works,  of  his  aduiiiing 
friend.  Thi^  circumnttnce  is  geuerally  explaitied  from  a  narrow-minued 
Jealousy  of  the  edlt^m  of  Mendelssohn's  Letters,  who  might  not  be  desirous 
of  adding  hi*  testimonial  to  the  rival  composer's  overpowering  fame ;  but 
would  it  not  be  also  possible  to  conjecture  that  the  admiration  of  the  two 
muters  wm  not  mutual,  and  that  .Mendelssohn's  utterances  had  been 
VlMly  auppresved,  an  not  redounding  to   the  credit  of  his  llberal-minded- 


mann's  paper,  and  that  Wedel  was  one  of  Zuccalmaglio's 
numerous  pseudonyms. 

"  IMv  DEAR  Sir,  —  First  of  all  I  must  tell  you  how  1  fjave 
Mendelssohn,  with  whom  I  dine  every  day,  your  article,  '  Erste 
Tone.'  1  stood  aside  and  watched  his  face,  to  see  what  im- 
pression would  be  made  upon  him  by  your  last  sentence,  which 
I  confess  had  several  times  brought  the  tears  into  my  own  eyes. 
He  read  the  article  attentively;  his  face  (what  a  glorious, 
divine  face  it  is!)  revealed  all  his  impressions  as  he  came  to 
the  passage.  It  was  a  pity  you  could  not  see  him.  '  Ha ! ' 
he  cried,  '  what's  this  "?  That  is  really  too  much  :  I  am  quite 
delighted.  There  are  different  kinds  of  praise  ;  but  this  comes 
from  a  pure  heart.'  You  should  have  seen  him  and  heard  him. 
'  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  the  man  who  wrote  this,'  So  he 
went  on  until  we  dived  into  our  champagne.  The  fact  is,  as  I 
have  long  ago  made  up  my  mind,  there  is  no  man  who  can 
write  on  music  like  Wedel ;  and  I  think  I  can  read  the  same 
verdict  in  the  delicate  but  continued  motion  of  Mendelssohn's 
countenance,  which  is  a  record  of  all  that  is  passing  both  with- 
in and  without-  him Do  you  know  his   '  St.   Paul,'  in 

which  one  beauty  relieves  another  without  interruption  1  He 
was  the  first  to  grant  to  the  Graces  a  place  in  the  house  of  God, 
where  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Hitherto  they 
have  not  been  able  to  make  .their  voices  heard  for  the  multitude 
of  fugues.  Do  read  'St.  Paul' — the  sooner  the  better.  You 
will  find  in  it  nothing  of  Handel  or  Bach,  whatever  people  may 
say,  except  in  so  far  as  all  church  music  must  be  alike,"  etc. 

Thus  much  about  Schumann's  critical  power.     Upon  the 
whole  it  must  be  said  that  his  influence  on  the  progress  of 
contemporary   music  was    of   a    beneficial    kind.     Young 
aspiring  talents  were  sure  to  find  friendly  appreciation, 
and,  in  many  cases,  valuable  advice,  in  the  columns  of  the 
new  organ,  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  currents  of 
vulgar  puff  were   strictly  excluded.     Schumann  had  the 
instinctive  horror  of  a  gentleman  against  the  lojv  practices 
of  artistic  humbug,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Meyer- 
beer, was  not  able  to  recognize  the  good  crop  growing  in  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  weeds.     It  must  also  be  confessed  that 
chiefly  in  his  latter  years  he  was  by  no  means  free  from 
that  one-sidedness,  inseparable  as  it  seems  from  creative 
genius,  which  looks  upon  everything  outside  of  its  own  cir- 
cle of  light  as  utter  darkness.     It  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  style  in  which  the  results  of  Schumann's 
speculative  power  were  delivered,  which  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary one  indeed.     Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  soi- 
flisant  criticism  on   Chopin  which  was  published  by  Schu- 
mann in  the  old  Musical  Gazette  two  years  before  the  start- 
ing of  his  own  journal.     One  can  imagine  the  astonishment 
of  the  faithful  i;eader  of  this  solemn  organ  when,  amongst 
the  utterances  of  his  Dryasdust  oracle,  he  suddenly  hit  upon 
the  following  eccentric  effusion  :    "  An   Opus  II.  —  Euse- 
bius  gently  opened  the  door.     You  know  the  ironical  smile 
on  his  pale  face,"  which  he  puts  on  to  make  one  curious.     I 
was  sitting  at  the  piano  with  Florestan.     Florestan,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  those  rare  music-individuals  who  divine 
everything    future,    new    and    extraordinary,  in    advance. 
Still  to-day  he  was  to  be  taken  by  surprise.     Eusebiua 
called  out :  '  Hats  off,  gentlemen,  here  goes  a  genius,'  and 
opened  a  piece  of  music  before  us.     The  title  we  were  not 
allowed  to  see.     I  was  glancing  through  the  book  half  un- 
consciously ;  this  veiled  enjoyment  of  music  without  sound 
has  a  particular  charm  for  me.     Besides,  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  each   single  composer  had  his   particular  groupings  of 
notes  for  the  eye.     Beethoven  looks  different  on  paper  from 
Mozart,  in  the  same  way  as  the  prose  of  Jean  Paul  looks 
unlike  that  of  Goethe.     But  now  it  was  to  me  as  if  numbers 
of  strange  eyes  were    strangely  looking    at    me,  eyes  of 
flowers,  of  basilisks,  of  butterflies,  of  girls.     At  9ther  places 
it  became  lighter ;  I  thought  I  heard  Mozart's  '  La  ci  darem ' 
winding  through  hundreds  of  harmonies;  Leporello  seemed 
to  wink,  and  Don  Juan  flew  past  me  in  his  white  cloak." 
The  article  goes  on,  describing  in  the  same  exalted  strain 
how  the  young  enthusiasts  play  the  piece  with  increasing 
delight,  which  is  brought  to  a  climax  of  admiring  bewilder- 
ment when  they  find,  on  referring  to  the  title-page  that  the 
work  is  not  by  Beethoven  or  Schubert,  but  an   Opus  II.,  a 
debut  of  an  unknown  composer,  Frederick  Chopin.     They 
forthwith  repair  to  their  adviser  and  friend,  Master  Rare, 
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who  smiles  at  their  new  idol  with  the  cautious  wisdom  of 
his  riper  years,  hut  promises  a  close  scrutin}'  of  tlici  case. 
The  closing  scene  shows  Florestan  reclining  on  his  sofa  in 
a  half  dream,  expounding  the  jK)etical  inspirations  found 
by  him  in  Chopin's  "  Variations,"  intermixed  with  various 
riMiiarks  of  a  more  critical  character  on  the  structure  of  the 
new  piece. 

I  have  on  purpose  quoted  from  the  first  article  ever  pro- 
duced by  our  composer,  because,  although  in  a  slightly 
exaggerated  form,  it  fully  shows  at  once  the  power  an<i 
weakness  of  his  aesthetic  writings.  lie  never  attempted 
to  give  an  objective,  or,  as  it  is  more  grandly  but  Jess  cor- 
rectly called,  an  impartial  analysis  of  a  composition.  He 
felt  liimself  that  the  position  of  one  creative  mind  to 
another  must  have  a  strong  alloy  of  personal  bias  in  it. 
This  he  never  even  tries  to  conceal,  and  for  that  very 
reason  he  personifies  the  various  phases  of  his  own  mind, 
and  shows  how  dilFcrently  one  and  the  same  work  may 
have  acted  upon  him  in  different  moods,  or  how  it  might 
act  according  to  the  predisposition  of  the  mind  to  which  it 
appeals.  Florestan  and  Kusebius,  who  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  are  only,  to 
speak  with  Faust,  the  "  two  souls  in  his  breast ; "  Eusebius 
the  mild,  receptive  dreamer,  Florestan  the  fiery  enthusiast, 
wild  and  impulsive  in  his  hatred  and  love,  and  armed  with 
a  divine  recklessness  with  regard  to  other  people's  preju- 
dices. These  two  are  stereotyped  figures  in  Schumann's 
writings.  His  articles  are  alternately  signed  with  either 
pseudonym  according  to  the  tone  of  their  criticism.  Some- 
times they  both  give  their  individual  judgments  on  one  and 
the  same  work,  and  in  such  cases  Master  Raro  (always 
knowti  to  the  reader),  who  was  meant  to  symbolize  the 
calmly  speculative  side  in  Schumann's  nature,  is  referred 
to  for  final  judgment.  Sometimes  also  various  other 
characters,  like  Julius  and  Zelia,  are  introduced  and 
grouped  together  in  a  kind  of  brotherhood  or  secret  society 
— "  more  than  secret,"  as  Schumann  himself  afterwards 
declared,  "  for  it  existed  only  in  the  head  of  its  founder." 
The  name  was  the  "  Davidsbund,"  probably  from  King 
David  and  his  celebrated  harp.  At  one  time  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  quite  as  imaginary  as  might  be  con- 
cluded from  the  just  quoted  lines,  which,  by  the  way,  were 
written  nearly  twenty  years  later,  and  at  a  period  when 
Schumann  looked  back  upon  the  eccentricities  of  his  youth 
from  a  distance  greater  even  than  that  marked  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  Raro  was  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
personification  of  Friedrich  VVieck,  and  certain  features  of 
other  David-associates  were  also  traced  back  to  distinct 
persons  of  real  existence.  How  seriously  the  plan  of  an 
actual  society  (perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  the  "  Pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood"  in  this  country)  was  considered 
by  Schumann,  becomes  for  the  first  time  evident  from  a 
passage  in  the  once  before  cited  series  of  letters.  "  I  have 
a  variety  of  plans  and  schemes  for  which  I  want  your  assist- 
ance," writes  Schumann  to  Zuccalmaglio  on  May  18,  1837. 
"  First  of  all  I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  of  fivincr 
real  life  to  the  Davidsbund,  by  bringing  men  of  the  same 
opinion  (even  if  not  pi-ofessional  musicians)  in  a  closer  con- 
nection by  means  of  signs  and  symbols.  If  academies  with 
dunces  at  their  head  designate  their  members,  why  should 
not  we,  the  younger  generation,  do  the  same  ?  "  Although 
this  scheme  of  an  academy  with  anti-academicians  as  mem- 
bers proved  abortive,  the  charm  of  Florestan  and  Eusebius 
as  imaginary  creations  remains  unimpaired,  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  the  reader  of  Schumann's  collected  works  sees 
them  turn  up  more  and  more  seldom,  till  at  last  they  quite 
disappear,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  their  originator's 
freshness  of  style  and  perception.  The  fact  is  that  in  his 
later  years  Schumann's  position  in  musical  questions  be- 
came essentially  altered,  and  he  used  against  himself  that 
sweeping  judgment  which  in  the  inarticulate  longings  of 
his  early  career  could  now  only  see  the  juvenile  and  silly. 
Unfortunately  the  same  remark  applies  to  his  views  about 
the  ultimate  aims  of  his  art,  and  the  breakage  which  we 
discern  in  Ihe  development  of  his  aesthetical  notions  could 
not  but  react  upon  the  direction  of  his  creative  power. 
The  deeper  causes  of  the  vital  change  in  Schumann's  whole 


artistic  existence,  which  afler  a  gradual  growth  of  many 
years  reached  its  climax  with  the  beginning  of  his  third  or 
"  orchestral  "  period,  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

In  my  paper  on  Wagner,  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
Jievieio,  I  have  tried  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
rise  of  what  I  called  the  '•  poetic  principle  in  music  "  from 
the  earliest  times  till  Beethoven.  I  have  shown  that  in 
every  art  there  exists  a  duality  of  intention,  namely,  on 
one  side  the  original  passionate  impulse  previous  to  its 
taking  any  distinct  form,  and  secondly,  the  innate  order  of 
beauty  belonging  to  the  particular  art  in  question.  I  fur- 
ther tried  to  prove  that  the  intensity  of  this  impulse  in 
Beethoven's*  later  works  all  but  broke  through  the  forms  of 
music  proper,  and  at  last,  in  the  ninth  symphony,  abso- 
lutely re(iuire<l  the  complement  of  words.  Tlie  consistent 
carrying  out  of  Beethoven's  grand  reformatory  act,  I  at  last 
profesited  to  see  in  Wagner's  Musik  drama.  Schumann 
also  felt  instinctiveTy  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  fresh 
life  of  poetical  pulsation  into  the  dead  formalism  of  absolute 
music.  We  have  seen  before  that  he  wrote  on  his  banner 
the  war  cry  of  "  Poetry  in  art,"  and  repe;itedly  shows  the 
close  affinity  between  his  art  and  contemjwrary  phases  of 
literature  by  calling  himself  and  his  friends  romantic  musi- 
cians. The  works  of  his  first  period,  all  conceived  at  and 
written  for  the  piano-forte,  show  in  their  small  forms  all 
that  pointedness  of  exaggerated,  not  to  say  transcendental, 
sentimentalisra  which  forms  the  typical  character  of  Rich- 
ter's  prose,  and  (mixed  up  already  with  self-consuming 
irony)  of  Heine's  lyrics.  Schumann's  desire  for  the  assist- 
ance of  poetry  becomes  also  evident  in  the  titles  affixed  to 
his  lyrical  effusions,  sometimes  full  of  poetic  suggestive- 
ness,  but  not  seldom  also  without  any  recognizable  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  piece.  Moreover,  our  composer  al- 
ways laid  particular  stress  upoti  the  fact  that  these  denomi- 
nations had  been  added  to  the  composition  after  its  being 
finished,  with  a  view  only  of  guiding  the  player  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  to  be  rendered.  The  expression; 
therefore,  of  a  distinct  poetic  idea,  as  we  discerned  it  in 
Beethoven,  was  at  all  times  absent  from  his  mind.  In  real- 
ity, the  music  even  of  his  "  Sturm  und  Drang  "  period  was 
quite  as  absolute  as  that  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  in  which 
the  poetic  element  never  amounted  to  more  than  the  un- 
conscious mood  in  which  every  work  of  art  must  be  con- 
ceived, but  never  passed  through  the  medium  of  conscious 
feeling  before  its  embodiment  in  sound.  To  say  that  in  the 
"  Carnival  "  or  the  "  Papillons  "  the  pure  soun^e  of  Bee- 
thoven's mighty  tradition  is  flowing,  and  to  invest  the 
slender  form  of  the  most  subjective  lyrist  with  the  grand 
folds  of  the  prophet's  cloak,  seems  indeed  almost  too  ab- 
surd even  for  the  blindest  worshipper.  Still,  such  is  the 
hue  and  cry  of  a  powerful  school  in  music  called  after  our 
composer's  name,  and  represented  by  an  imposing  number 
of  talented  and  devoted  disciples.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
that  to  the  master  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  pupils,  some- 
thing in  Beethoven  has  remained,  and,  as  it  seems,  will  re- 
main forever  an  indissoluble  mystery. 

In  thinking  it  my  duty-  to  oppose  current  prejudices,  it  is 
far  from  my  wish  to  deny  the  indescribable  beauty  of 
Schumann's  early  works,  which  bear  undoubtedly  the  stamp 
of  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  All  the  charms  of  indistinct 
longing,  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  most  striking 
originality  in  conception  and  execution,  fill  us  with  ever 
fresh  delight  in  listening  to  the  strains  of  the  Sonata  in  F 
sharp  minor,  the  fitudes  Symphoniques,  or  the  Kreiste- 
riana ;  and  upon  the  occasional  eccentricities  or  shortcom- 
ings in  the  formal  treatment  we  are  inclined  to  look  with  a 
much  less  critical  eye  than  the  composer  himself  used  to  do 
at  a  later  period. 

We  have  recognized  a  strong  desire  on  our  composer's 
part  of  embodying  his  individual  feelings  and  sufferings  in 
his  art,  a  desire  for  which  the  piano-forte  alone,  even  with 
the  enlarged  scope  opened  to  it  by  Schumann's  own  works, 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  appropriate  instrument. 
Schumann  also  felt  the  want  of  the  spoken  word  as  the 
firm  starting-point  of  his  lofty  flights,  and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  poet  full  of  the  deepest  pathos,  and  at  the 
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same  time  congenial  to  himself  by  the  strongly  individual- 
ized mode  of  his  expression.  We  have  already  remarked 
anticipatingly  that  this  poet  was  Heinrich  Heine,  the 
"  spoiled  i'avorite  of  the  Graces,"  the  hero  and  victim  of 
modern  thought  and  misery,  "  the  knight  with  the  laugh- 
ing tear  in  his  scutcheon,"  who  descended  into  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  heart,  and  brought  back  the  jewels  of  his 
songs  clear  and  flashing  like  ice,  but  reflecting  in  their 
crystalline  surface  the  brightest  rays  and  the  darkest 
shades  of  human  passion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
to  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  German  language  the 
full  meaning  and  artistic  importance  of  the  "  Lied,"  a  mode 
of  poetic  expression  taking  its  origin  immediately  from  the 
popular  song,  with  which  it  shares  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
expre-sion  and  metrical  structure,  but  still  used  by  modern 
poets  for  the  embodiment  of  deepest  thought  and  feeling. 
And  here  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  digress  upon  a  subject 
nearest  to  my  interest,  namely,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
what  might  be  called  "  artistic  song  "  in  the  literature  of 
this  island,  the  causes  of  which  I  find  partly  in  the  disdain 
of  poets  to  stoop  to  the  simple  utterance  of  the  popular 
muse,  partly  in  the  particular  nature  of  this  popular  poetry 
itself,  which  to  a  prevailing  extent  took  the  narrative  form 
of  the  ballad,  and  therefore  seemed  less  adapted  for  the 
infusion  of  lyrical  impulse.^  Or  was  it  perhaps  the  total 
absence  of  music  as  a  national  art,  which  failed  to  encour- 
age the  great  English  lyrists  to  proportionate  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  induced,  for  instance,  Byron  to  assign  al- 
waj's  his  weakest  stanzas  '•  to  music  "  ?  But  I  feel  but  too 
deeply  how  abrupt  and  "  unproven  "  my  remarks  in  their 
necessary  conciseness  must  appear,  and  therefore  gladly  re- 
tur.i  to  my  immediate  subject. 

The  high  position  which  Schumann  takes  among  the 
masters  of  German  song,  has  been  sufficiently  defined  by 
his  being  called  the  musical  exponent  of  Heine.  It  seems, 
indeed,  not  unlikely  that  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  poster- 
ity will  base  our  composer's  chief  claims  to  immortality  on 
such  works  as  the  settings  of  "  Ich  grolle  nicht,"  and  the 
whole  "  Dichterliebe  "  series,  not  to  speak  of  innumerable 
other  '*  Lieder,"  small  in  form,  but  disclosing  the  infinite 
perspective  of  lyrical  pathos,  and  unsurpassable  in  the  con- 
genial rendering  of  the  poet's  sentiments.  It  is  true  that 
Schumann  did  not  invent  or  even  advance  the  artistic 
form  of  the  song.  This  form  indeed  occurs  with  its  essen- 
tial variations  in  Beethoven  himself,  and  was  after  him 
filled  with  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  Schubert's  melodi- 
ousness. But  Beethoven's  broad  dramatic  conceptions 
were  always  to  some  extent  embarrassed  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  song,  and  in  Schubert  we  miss  sometimes  that 
careful  entering  into  the  minutest  intentions  of  the  poet 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
latest  phase  of  music.  Besides,  both  these  great  compos- 
ers were  extremely  limited  as  to  the  poetical  materials  at 
their  disposal.  The  artistic  song  in  German  literature 
dates  only  from  Goethe,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Her- 
der's researches  in  international  popular  poetry.  Goethe 
remained  the  only  valuable  resort  of  Beethoven's,  and  for 
a  long  time  also  of  Schubert's  lyrical  muse.  The  latter 
master  only  recognized  the  rising  stars  of  Heine  and  Riick- 
ert.  Schumann's  position  in  this  respect  was  much  more 
favored  by  fortune.  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  literary 
movement  of  his  time,  and  was  prepared  both  by  his  genius 
and  by  education  to  recast  the  newly  acquired  treasures 
of  poetry  in  the  mould  of  his  own  art.  The  progress  there- 
fore marked  by  his  songs  was  achieved  by  poetical  rather 
than  by  musical  means,  another  proof  of  the  organic  and 
indivisible  connection  of  the  two  sister  arts. 

The  duration  of  our.  composer's  song-time  was  compara- 
tively short.     The  greater  part  of  his  "  Lieder  "  was  writ- 

>  I  niu«t  add  here,  parenthetically,  that  the  charming  sniitches  of  8ong  of 
dl«pu'ed  origin,  tranoDiitted  to  u»  in  ElizHbi-th'^n  drunian,  seem  to  me  to 
show  Uixtinctly  th'  traceit  of  arti:<tic  CDriMciouitnexH,  and  are  indeed  pirlly 
reierable  to  proreitHional  poetn,  lil(e  "  Come  with  nie,  and  lie  my  love,"  to 
Ki:  5Ia'low^.  Tliey  therefore  do  not  quite  come  under  the  cnteRory  of 
populitr  Morig,  and  xhow  Indeed  not  the  ^IlKhteiit  ufHuity  wirh  the  "  VolkH- 
lifd."  IloliB't  Kurnx,  on  the  oMier  hand,  the  i;reat  i>liwer  of  HongH,  pur- 
po  eiy  liiiiiic  I  hiuiiielf  to  the  iiimplicity  of  popular  fi^linK,  and  tVierelore, 
although  a  great  artint,  did  not  vrrite  what  I  liave  called  "  artistic  songs  " 
par  excellence. 


ten  in  1840,  a  year  which  at  the  sam'e  time  was  the  most 
eventful  in  his  quiet  life.  The  rest  of  the  working  time 
allotted  to  him  —  for  he  did  work  to  the  last  incessantly  — 
was  given  up  to  the  greater  forms  of  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music,  as  the  oratorio  symphony,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  chamber  music.  This  third  period  might  be  briefly- 
characterized  as  the  return  to  form.  We  have  mentioned 
the  strong  aversion  which  Schumann  at  first  felt  ibr  the 
serious  study  of  the  technical  basis  of  his  art.  The  con- 
tempt against  the  established  rules  as  witnessed  in  his  juve- 
nile works,  although  to  a  great  extent  arising  from  the  bold- 
ness of  aspiring  genius,  was  also  partly  due  to  his  actual 
want  of  fundamental  knowledge,  and  this  neglect  could  not 
but  result  in  a  strong  reaction  as  the  composer  reached  the 
age  of  artistic  discretion.  He  now  became  a  fervent  advo- 
cate of  the  necessity  and  venerableness  of  established  rules, 
and  conscientiously  removed  the  traces  of  his  youthful  ec- 
centricities from  revised  editions  of  his  earlier  works.  It 
is  also  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  judge  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  him  against  the  gigantic  attempts  at  revo- 
lutionizing and  reconstructing  musical  art  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, which  have  made  the  name  of  Richard  Wagner  the 
symbol  of  hope  for  the  rising  generation.  Or  was  it  per- 
haps the  instinctive  aversion  of  the  failing  against  the  suc- 
cessful man,  which  in  this  one  instance  overcame  the  usual 
generosity  of  Schumann's  nature,  and  made  his  own  war- 
cry  of  "  Poetry  in  music  "  sound  harsh  and  dreadful  from 
his  rival's  lips  ? 

The  works  ot  Schumann's  third  period  are  numerous, 
and  comprise  almost  all  the  forms  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  not  always  treated  with  equal  success,  but  always 
full  of  beauty,  and  of  that  strong  touch  of  individuality 
which  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  our  composer's  genius. 
We  count  amongst  these  four  symphonies  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  fifth,  two  so-called  profane  oratorios,  the 
"  Peri,"  after  Moore's  well-known  poem  from  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  and  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose,"  both  full  of 
lyrical  and  fantastic  beauties  of  the  first  order,  but  lag- 
ging occasionally  through  an  evident  want  of  dramatic  con- 
centration, combined  with  a  tendency  towards  painting  in 
detail.  The  same  want  of  the  broad  conception  of  a 
dramatic  poet  proved  absolutely  fatal  to  our  composer's 
only  opera,  "  Genevieve,"  which  notwithstanding  the  re- 
deeming charms  of  numerous  beautiful  passages,  has  never 
been  able  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  with  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  dramatic  action. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  two  representative 
heroes  of  modern  thought  and  doubt,  "  Manfred ''  and 
"  Faust, '  have  been  favorite  subjects  of  Schumann's  muse. 
The  spark  of  "  Weltschmerz  "  (as  the  Germans  call  the 
spirit  of  deepest  despondency  and  fierce  defiance,  resulting 
from  the  wisdom  of  our  latter  days)  in  Byron's  poem,  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  congenial  flame  in  the  composer's 
bosom,  and  inspire  him  with  conceptions  never  surpassed 
in  depth  of  pathos,  and  bitterness  of  self-torturing  passion. 
The  setting,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  epilogue  in  heaven 
of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  displays  the  rest  after  life's  battle  of 
which  the  longing  soul  dreams  in  its  purest  aspirations, 
and  ranks  with  its  deep  chiaroscuro  of  mystical  ecstasy 
amongst  the  highest  efforts  which  our  art  has  ever  been 
capable  of 

it  would  be  exceeding  the  limits  of  our  space  and  also 
of  the  original  plan  of  this  essay,  merely  to  hint  at  the 
numerous  interesting  points  of  discussion  suggest^^d  by  the 
latter  part  of  Schumann's  career.  Our  purpose  was 
chiefly  to 'show  the  true  character  of  the  j)rogres»ive  side 
of  our  composer's  activity,  falsely  connected  with  Bee- 
thoven's latest  works,  with  which  in  reality  it  t-hows  only 
a  slight  affinity.  This  revolutionary  spirit  was  on  the 
contrary,  to  repeat  it  again,  disavowed  by  the  work  of 
Schumann's  riper  years.  Considering  him  merely  as  a 
reformer  of  music  on  a  poetical  basis,  as  his  quand  meing 
admirers  are  but  too  inclined  to  do,  we  should  have  to  call 
his  career  a  decided  failure,  if  it  did  not  seem  altogether 
ungrateful  to  mention  such  a  word  in  connection  with  a 
man  who  has  given  us  the  "  Carnival,"  the  Songs,  "  Faust," 
and  the  Symphony  in  C. 
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We  have  only  a  little,  space  left  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  composer's  character,  ami  the  events  which 
form  till!  j-canty  materials  fur  his  biojjrajjhy. 

Kveti  in  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  Schu- 
mann was  distinguished  by  a  particular  kin<l  of  apparent 
absent-mindedness,  which,  without  preventing  his  listen- 
ing attentively  to  what  was  going  on,  still  would  not  let 
him  t.ilce  an  active  part  in  the  conversation.  Ilis  increas- 
ing silence  be<rame  proverbial  among  l>is  friends.  Once,  it 
is  told,  he  entered  a  lady's  drawing-room,  smiled  in  hi.s 
placid  way  at  the  company  present,  and  opening  the  piano, 
played  a  few  chords,  after  which  he  made  his  exit,  smiling 
again,  but  without  having  spoken  a  single  sylUble.  Only 
on  rare  occasions,  artd  amongst  very  intimate  friends,  an 
interesting  topic  would  induce  him  to  give  lull  utterance 
to  his  o[>inious.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  pir.«onal 
existence  was  an  utter  want  of  demonstrativeness,  some- 
times amountinL'  to  actual  shyness.  Schumann  himself 
was  conscious  of  this  fact,  and  has  described  his  social 
accomplishments  with  the  almost  e.\aggerated  modesty 
characterizing  also  his  numerous  sayings  about  his  own 
art.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here,"  he  writes  to 
Zuccalmaglio.  '*  In  me,  however,  you  must  not  expect  to 
find  much.  I  scarcely  ever  speak  except  in  the  evening, 
and  most  while  playing  the  piano." 

The  professional  career  of  our  hero  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  fewest  words.  After  editing  his  musical  journal  for 
nearly  ten  years,  he  went  to  Dresden  with  no  particular 
position  except  that  of  conductor  of  a  singing  academy. 
From  there  he  was  called  to  Diisseldorf,  in  order  to  lead 
the  concerts  of  the  celebrated  musical  institute  at  that 
city.  His  official  duties,  however,  proved  soon  too  much 
for  his  declining  health,  and  after  a  few  years  he  dropped 
the  baton  forever,  without  gr*!at  loss  to  art  or  to  himself, 
nature  having  refused  him  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a 
conductor.  The  monotony  of  his  daily  life  was  ocasionally 
interrupted  by  artistic  tours,  amongst  which  those  to 
Russia  and  Holland  were  the  most  successful.  On  both 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  celebrated 
pianisle,  Clara  Schumann,  so  well  known  as  the  spirited 
interpreter  of  her  husband's  inspirations,  both  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England.  The  union  with  her  was  the 
source  of  tleepest  happiness  to  our  composer.  Won  after 
many  troubles,  and  against  the  obstinate  resistance  of  her 
father,  Friedrich  Wieck,  she  remained  Schumann's  truest 
friend  and  helpmate,  affianced  to  him  not  only  by  the 
power  of  love,  but  also  by  the  elective  bonds  of  genius. 
It  has  seldom  been  the  happy  lot  of  an  artist  to  see  his 
most  intimate  feelings  and  aspirations  so  perfectly  under- 
stood, nay,  even  interpreted  to  the  world,  by  the  mother  of 
his  children.  But  even  this  faithful  companion  could  not 
ward  off  from  our  composer  the  doom  hanging  over  his 
head.  As  early  as  1833,  Schumann's  friends  were  fright- 
ened by  a  state  of  morbidness  in  his  feelings,  which,  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  news  of  a  near  relation's  death,  at 
last  led  to  an  attack  of  what  seems  to  have  been  very  like 
actual  madness.  He  himself  speaks  in  his  diary  of  "  the 
dreadl'ul  night  of  the  1  7th  October,"  and  a  cUie  to  this 
mysterious  expression  we  may  see  in  the  circumstance  ihat 
he  immediately  changed  the  fourth  story  in  whi 'h  he  was 
living  at  the  time  for  a  lower  one,  and  never  afterwards 
could  be  induced  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  house.  From  that  time  the  foreshadowed  idea  of  his 
fate  seems  never  to  have  been  absent  from  his  mind,  show- 
ing itself  in  an  unaccountable  horror  of  anything  con- 
nected with  madness.  So  when  the  position  at  Diisseldorf 
is  first  offered  to  him,  he  writes  to  Hiller  for  information, 
as  though  on  a  point  of  vital  importance  :  "  I  was  looking 
the  other  day  in  an  old  geographical  book  for  information 
about  Diisseldorf,  and  there  I  found  mentioned,  amongst 
the  curiosities,  three  nunneries  and  one  lunatic  asylum. 
Against  the  former  I  have  not  the  .slightest  objection,  but 
about  the  latter  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  read." 

J  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  terrible  fate  which  was  to  ex- 
tinguish the  bright  flame  of  Schumann's  genius.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  letter  may  sufifice  to  indicate  the 


circumstances  which  contributed  to  hasten  the  catastrophe. 
It  shows  at  the  sauje  time  how,  even  in  the  wildest  flights 
of  his  troubled  imagination,  the  aV)Sorbing  interest  of  his 
mind  remained  his  art.  The  letter  from  which  we  quote 
is  addressed  to  Hiller,  and  dated  — 

"  I)u«8Ei.uoRF,  April  23,  1853. 
•'  Yesterday  we  have  been  raj)|)ing  tables  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  a  wonderful  power.  Fancy,  I  asked  it  about  the  rliythra 
of  the  two  fir-t  bars  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  At  first  it 
refused  to  answer;  but  at  last  it  bej^un,  *1  ^0^^\^\  ^"t 
very  slowly.  When  I  told  it,  '  But  this  is  much  too  slow,  my 
dear  taiilc/  it  began  at  once  beating  the  right  time.  I  also  asked 
if  it  could  tell  me  the  niimlxT  I  was  thinking  of,  and  it  an- 
swered corroctlv.  '  Three'  We  were  all  of  us  in  utter  aniazo- 
nient,  and  felt  surrounded  with  miracles.  Knough,  I  was  to- 
day too  full  of  what  1  had  seen  not  to  speak  of  it." 

According  to  a  tratlition,  Beethoven,  when  asked  about 
the  poetic  meaning  of  the  mentioned  motive  of  his  fifth 
ymphony  answered  :  "  So  klopft  das  Schicksal  an  die 
Pibrte"  ("It  is  thus  that  destiny  knocks  at  the  gate"). 
For  Schumann  these  words  proved  to  contain  a  prophetic 
warning.  Not  quite  a  year  after  the  date  of  this  letter  he 
tried  to  drown  the  horrors  of  his  approaching  madness  in 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  185G,  he  died  in  the 
asylum  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  in  the  cemetery  of  which 
town  he  lies  buried. 


TEA  CONSIDERED  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  NATIONAL 
DEMORALIZATION. 

BY  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

A  MEDICAL  critic  in  the  Lancet  has  recently  raised  some 
controversy  by  attacking  the  extensive  use  of  tea  as  a 
drink  —  or  should  I  say  as  a  beverage  ?  —  among  the  poor 
and  the  comparatively  poor.  Critics  and  journalists  found 
this  earnest  doctor  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  ;  but  per- 
haps few  of  them  know  how  serious  a  case  may  be  made 
out,  and  has  been  over  and  over  again  made  out,  on  his 
side  of  the  question.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
teetotallers  who  agitate  (or  what  they  call  the  Permissive 
Prohibitory  Bill,  have  taken  up  a  lesser  evil  and  left  the 
larger  one  untouched.  Many  people  drink  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits  ;  but  after  all,  downright  drunkards  are  few.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  "  are 
found  in  every  home  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the 
simple  fact  that  these  cups  do  not  inebriate  makes  them  go 
unsuspected.  Even  the  clergy  drink  tea.  Innocent  girls 
drink  tea.  You  may  drink  it  any  hour  of  the  day  if  you 
like,  and  no  legislator  thinks  of  interfering  with  your  free- 
dom of  action.  Surely  the  question  of  the  real  effects  of 
so  general  a  beverage  not  only  on  the  health  but  on  the 
morals  of  the  community  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  bad 
effects  of  alcohol  in  excess  are  patent  to  the  crudest  ob- 
server. Tiie  red  nose  of  the  drunkard  is  a  beacon-light  to 
warn  others  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
habitual  tea-drinker  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest. 
Tea  may  be  undermining  a  man's  constitution  or  his  mor- 
als and  yet  no  sign  of  it  shall  appear  in  his  face.  If  tea 
have  the  evil  eflects  which  are  predicted  of  its  use,  all  the 
arguments  which  the  teetotaller  advances  in  favor  of  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  the  "  moderate  drinker "  of 
alcohol  apply  to  the  moderate  use  of  tea.  If  the  moderate 
drinker  demands  to  be  let  alone  on  the  ground  that  his 
conduct  can  injure  no  one  but  himself,  the  friends  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  reply :  "Yes,  it  can;  you  help  indirectly 
to  increase  the  criminal  and  pauper  population,  and  if  yOu 
are  a  father  you  transmit  to  posterity  the  consequences  of 
the  diseased  brain  which  we  contend  even  a  moderate  use 
of  alcohol  produces."  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  tea  is 
as  injurious  as  alcohol,  though  in  a  way  not  quite  so  obvi- 
ous, every  syllable  of  this  is  in  point :  and  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  should  immediately  be  called  to  so  impor- 
tant a  question. 

Our  teetotal  friends  have  many  of  them  relied  a  good 
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deal  upon  an  argument  which  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in 
the  writings  of  their  most  ardent  advocates.  "  Where," 
says  a  writer  now  before  me,  "  where  is  the  Distillery  of 
God  ?  "  There  is  much  force  in  the  argument ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  circular,  revolving  razor,  and  we  may  with  equal  rev- 
erence and  equal  pertinence  inquire,  "  Where  is  .the  Tea- 
pot of  God  ?  "  The  advocates  of  the  use  of  tea  can  never 
answer  this  question,  whether  they  are  moderate  drinkers 
or  not.  Nor  is  this  the  only  particular  in  which  the  two 
cases  are  on  all  fours.  Physiologists  have  long  been  wholly 
at  sea  as  to  the  precise  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system.  Now  they  are  equally  up  the  country  as  to  that 
of  tea.  Some  have  said,  and  I  believe  most  men  of  science 
still  say,  that  the  use  of  tea  arrests  waste  in  the  body ;  but 
the  question  is  still  undecided  ;  and  till  we  know  more 
definitely  what  is  the  specific  action  of  theine,  caffeine, 
etc.,  it  may  be  contended  we  should  at  least  suspend  our 
use  of  the  infusions  in  which  these  essential  principles 
occur. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  evil  effects  of  tea- 
drinking  may  be  as  great  as  the  evil  effects  of  dram-drink- 
ing, though  not  so  obvious.  As  far  as  the  physique  is  con- 
cerned, I  shall  for  the  present  content  myself  with  quoting 
the  powerful  testimony  of  Dr.  Trotter,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Bath,  who  was  in  great  repute  early  in  the  present 
century,  a  man  of  large  practice,  acute  observation,  and 
high  moral  and  religious  feeling.     He  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  use  of  Tea  in  this  (;ountry,  as  an  article  of  diet, 
comes  under  this  evil  head.  The  consumption  of  the 
Chinese  plant  is  enormous  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom ;  it  is  a  beverage  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  an  indo- 
lent and  voluptuous  age.  But  however  agreeable  may  be 
its  immediate  flavor,  the  ultimate  effects  are  debility  and 
nervous  diseases.  There  may  be  conditions  of  health  in- 
deed where  tea  can  do  no  harm,  such  as  in  the  strong  and 
athletic ;  but  it  is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  female  consti- 
tution ;  to  all  persons  who  possess  the  hereditary  predis- 
position to  dyspepsia,  and  all  the  diseases  with  which  it  is 
associated  ;  to  gout,  and  to  those  who  are  naturally  weak- 
nerved. 

,  "  Fine  tea,  where  the  narcotic  quality  seems  to  be  con- 
centrated, when  taken  in  a  strong  infusion,  by  persons  not 
accustomed  to  it,  excites  nausea  and  vomiting,  tremors, 
cold  sweats,  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  and  confusion  of 
thought.  But  I  have  known  a  number  of  men  and  women 
subject  to  nervous  complaints,  who  could  not  use  tea  in 
any  Ibrm  without  leeling  a  sudden  increase  of  all  their  un- 
pleatant  symptoms,  particularly  acidity  of  stomach,  vertigo, 
and  weakness  of  sight. 

"Though  fond  of  tea  myself,  I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  leave  it  off,  by  suspecting  that  it  added  to  my 
natural  shortness  of  vision.  As  the  use  of  this  article  in 
diet  extends  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  and 
the  laboring  poor,  it  must  do  the  more  harm.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  to  go  through  much  toil  or  hardship,  has 
need  of  substantial  nourishment;  but  that  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained from  an  infusion  of  tea.  And  if  the  humble  returns 
of  their  industry  are  expended  on  this  leaf,  what  remains 
for  the  purchase  of  food  better  adapted  to  labor  ?  In  this 
case  tea  comes  to  be  hurtful,  not  only  from  its  own  nar- 
cotic quality,  but  that  quality  will  act  with  double  force  in 
a  body  weakened  from  other  causes.  This  certainly  is  one 
great  reason  for  the  increased  and  increasing  proportion  of 
nervous,  bilious,  spasmodic,  and  stomach  complaints,  ap- 
pearing among  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  This  fact  has  long 
been  Confirmed  to  me  in  different  countries,  and  among 

f)er8on3  varying  much  in  their  employments.  I  have 
ately  met  with  many  severe  and  obstinate  cases  among 
poor  tradesmen  and  laborers,  where  it  was  plain  they  origi- 
nated from  this  cause.  I  also  think  that  the  use  of  tea 
often  paves  the  way  to  habitual  dram-drinking  among  this 
class  of  society,  more  tlian  among  the  better  orders.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  finer  the  tea  it  contains  more 
of  the  pernicious  quality. 

*'  The  nervous  ailments  of  female  constitutions,  which 
are  often  induced  and  aggravated  by  tea-drinking,  in  ad- 
vanced age  are  apt  to  terminate  in  palsy.     And  from  a 


concomitant  torpor  of  the  absorbent  system  of  vessels,  they 
also  very  frequently  terminate  in  general  dropsy.  Coffee^ 
possesses  the  narcotic  principle,  but  in  a  lesser  degree 
than  tea ;  the  same  diseases  follow  its  use." 

To  this  powerful  piece  justificative,  and  on  the  patholog- 
ical portion  of  the  subject,  I  shall  at  present  add  nothing ; 
for  I  must  pass  on  to  the  far  more  important  question  of" 
the  influence  of  tea  on  morality  and  religion.  Its  tendency 
to  produce  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  is,  however,  too  large 
a  topic  for  the  present  occasion,  though  I  only  defer  it.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  question  of  Morals. 

The  vices  with  which  drunkenness  connects  itself  are 
patent  to  the  dullest.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
Tea  and  Coffee  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  less  glaring  forms 
of  social  depravation  ? 

Mr.  Mill  in  his  Inaugural  Discourse  at  St.  Andrews  dis- 
closed his  share  of  the  feeling  which  has  long  been  creep- 
ing over  the  consciousness  of  the  best  men  and  women  in 
England,  that  the  standard  of  commercial  honor  has  been 
rapidly  lowering  itself  of  late  years.  And,  still  more 
distinctly  and  emphatically.  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
in  an  article  (in  the  Fortnightly  Review)  upon  Progress,, 
admitted,  as  she  could  not  but  admit,  that  in  this  respect 
we  bad  gone  back  in  the  most  portentous  manner.  Others 
have  lamented,  with  bitterness,  that  "  an  Englishman's 
word  "  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  olden  days.  Now, 
we  must  remember  that  those  were  the  days  when  men 
drank  two,  three,  four,  even  five  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting, 
and  were  not  content  with  that.  "  Did  you  drink  those 
three  bottles  of  port  without  assistance  V  "  said  a  friend  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  dined.  "  No,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  madeira."  And  the 
case  was  ty])ical.  But,  in  those  times,  tea  was  an  expensive 
drink,  and  only  just  beginning  to  work  its  way  insidiously* 
downwards  among  the  middle 'class  and  the  poor.       ' 

And  let  us  not  fail  to  notice  who  it  was  that  first  took 
eagerly  to  tea.  It  was  the  weaker,  less  conscientious,  or 
at  least,  less  straightforward  sex.  Women  are  not,  as  a 
class,  prone  to  the  faults  which  make  open  criminals ;  they 
are  as  correct  as  teetotallers.  But  is  woman  honest?  Not 
so :  — 

"  Her  mode  of  candor  is  deceit, 

And  what  she  thinks  from  what  she'll  say  — 
Although  I'll  never  call  her  cheat — 

(But    'lat  is  only  the  poet's  gallantry)  — 

Lies  far  as  Scodand  from  Cathay  !  " 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  female  sex,  tea  p 
into  universal  use  as  a  beverage,  and  what  have  we  had  in 
its  train  ?  Commercial  fraud  in  a  hundred  thousand  hideous 
forms.  There  is  not  a  corner  of  our  life  in  which  we  are 
safe.  England,  considered  as  a  mart,  is  one  vast  gambling 
hell.  From  the  rotten  banks  and  rotten  insurance  com- 
panies, down  to  rotten  ships,  it  is  all  the  same  story.  I 
forbear  here  to  enlarge  further.  But  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  these  changes  ?  Some  secret,  subtle,  unheeded, 
but  most  potent  relaxing  influence  has  been  at  work  for 
half  a  century,  weakening  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation. 
And  what  is  it?  To  change  the  metaphor,  let  us  ask, 
Where  is  English  honesty  ?  And  I  answer.  Drowned  in 
the  Tea-pot.  Tea  has  done  it.  Not,  indeed  (to  parody 
our  three-bottle  ancestors),  without  assistance  —  it  has  had 
the  assistance  of  coffee,  and  even  of  cocoa  (gingep-beer  I 
omit  for  the  present).  It  remains  to  consider,  however, 
briefly  the  manner  m  which  tea  has  exercised  this  de- 
moralizing  influence. 

The  teetotallers  have  often  insisted  upon  what  the  ma- 
jority of  physiologists  and  physicians  have  denied,  namely, 
the  injurious  reaction  which  follows  upon  the  use  of  a IcohoK 
But  they  have  apparently  not  considered  what  is  the  first 
and  second  action  of  tea.  We  know  that  Shakespeare 
makes  Csesar  express  a  profound  distrust  of  Cassius  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  sleep  much  ;  and  some  of  the  worst 
and  most  treacherous  men  that  ever  lived.  Napoleon,  for 
example,  have  slept  but  little.  Now  let  us  apply  this: 
What  is  the  immediate  effect  of  Tea  ?    To  cause  wakefuU 
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ness.  How  do  we  describe  an  American  ?  By  the  word, 
Wide-awake.  And  where  do  wooden  nutmegs  come  from  ? 
America.  Who  "  repudiates  "  debts  ?  America.  And 
where  was  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  <irst  established  ?  In 
America.     These  are  pregnant  facts. 

The  injudicious  use  of  alcohol  often  leads  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, but  it  does  not  stimulate  the  instincts  of  craft.  It 
makes  people  sing  "  Auld  lang  syne,"  or  "  He's  a  jolly 
good  fellow;  "  it  makes  them  laugh,  or  cry,  or  jump  about, 
or  fall  down  flat,  or  embrace  each  other,  or  swear  eternal" 
friendship  or  eternal  enmity,  or  give  each  other  black 
eyes ;  it  even  makes  men  beat  their  wives.  It  never 
makes  men  sly.  A  man  far  gon»!  in  tlrink  never  forges  a 
check.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  drunken  detective  in 
the  police  force.  But  watch  the  effect  of  tea.  You  never 
find  people  sing  "  Auld  lang  syne"  over  their  tea,  nor  do 
they  light  over  it.  All  is  calm  and  peaceful  on  the  surface. 
But  underneath  !  I  never  drink  tea  without  feelinfj  as  if  I 
should  like  to  over-reach  somebody  directly.  I  feel  as  if  it 
would  do  me  good  to  go  in  for  a  competitive  examination 
on  the  spot.  I  invent  wooden  nutmegs  and  dummy  ship- 
bolls.  I  think  of  abstruse  conundrums.  I  long  to  start 
bubble  companies  and  forge  trade-marks.  In  a  short  time 
I  e.xperience  a  general  relaxation  of  fibre.  I  find  I  have 
no  physical  courage,  no  patriotism,  no  love  of  man  as  maq, 
no  motto  but  caveat  emptor,  or,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  more  short  weight  given  by 
tea-drinking  shopkeepers  than  by  tip.sy  ones.  All  this 
seems  to  agree  with  the  alleged  effect  of  tea  upon  the 
animal  economy  in  arresting  waste.  As  it  makes  you  want 
to  keep  all  you  get,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  make  you 
want  to  get  all  you  can. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  pathologists,  psychologists, 
reformers,  and  legislators  to  this  great  question.  While  we 
have  been  turning  our  eyes  upon  the  more  obvious  and 
vulgar  evils  attendant  upon  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  we  have 
been  overlooking  the  insidious  action  of  a  bland  and 
peaceful  liquid  which  has  been  sapping  the  foundations  of 
manhood  and  honesty.  Alcohol  sends  a  few  to  jail  or  to 
the  madhouse.  But  Tea  acts  through  the  nervous  system 
on  the  conscience  and  turns  us  into  a  nation  of  sneaks. 
Let  us,  then,  take  instant  action.  It  would  be  difficult,  at 
present,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  sale  of  tea,  but  pray  do 
what  you  can  !  You  do  not  hesitate  to  pick  my  pocket  in 
order  to  educate  somebody  else's  child.  Why  should  you 
hesitate  to  rob  me  of  either  money  or  pleasure  in  order  to 
prevent  the  relaxation  of  other  people's  moral  fibre  by  the 
use  of  tea  I  1  say,  let  the  whole  tea  trade  be  placed  under 
instant  legislative  checks.  Set  up  visitors  to  go  from  door 
to  door,  as  your  School  Board  intjuisitors  do,  and  let  them 
inquire  into  the  quantity  of  tea  drunk  in  every  household, 
whether  black  or  mixed,  and  the  strength  of  the  infusion. 
Let  every  tea-dealer  keep  a  register  of  his  customers,  and 
if  upon  a  monthly  or  quarterly  average  it  is  found  that  his 
sales  ^o  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  year  for  each  adult, 
fine  him,  or  nail  his  ear  to  the  door,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Perhaps  the  recent  reaction  in  favor  of  severity 
would  even  support  you  in  applying  the  cat  in  such  cases. 
All  the  favor  I  ask  is  that  as  soon  as  ever  any  parliamentary 
rival  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  made  up  his  mind  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  carry  out  these  objects,  he  will  oblige  me  with 
a  private  intimation,  so  that  I  may  take  care  of  myself  (I 
am  fond  of  tea)  by  laying  in  a  stock  that  will  last  out  my 
natural  life,  or  (since  tea  deteriorates  by  keepino-)  that  I 
may  have  time  to  import  and  cultivate  the  tea-plant  itself. 
If  such  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  introducer  of  such 
a  bill  seem  a  little  at  variance  with  principle,  it  will  at 
least  be  admitted  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  spirit  of 
enlightened  compromise  which  distinguishes  our  ao-e. 
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Thf:  courtesies  of  letter- writing  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  differ  almost  as  much  as  their  languages. 
BufiTon  it  was  who  first  said  that  the  stvle  is  the  man. 


He  might  have  added  that  the  style  proclaimed  the  nation. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  nations  of  flurope  the  English  are  the 
stillest  and  most  formal  in  their  correspondence,  more 
especially  with  those  to  whom  they  are  personally  unknown, 
and  who  are  their  inferiors  in  rank  or  social  position.  If  a 
gentleman  or  lady,  when  absent  from  home,  has  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  of  instructions  to  a  male  or  female  servant, 
the  style  is  studiously  dry  and  laconic  as  a  telegram ;  and 
contains  no  word  of  compliment  or  courtesy.  When  Jones 
writes  to  Brown,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  he  addresses  him 
as  "  Sir,"  and  subscribes  himself  "  Your  obedient  humble 
servant;"  though  he  is  neither  obedient  nor  humble,  and 
would  be  on'en<led  if  you  really  considered  him  to  be  so. 
When  Brown  writes  to  Robinson,  with  whom  he  is  on  more 
or  less  friendly  terms,  the  word  "  Sir"  is  too  stiff  for  inti- 
macy, an<I  he  addresses  him  as  "  Dear  sir,"  or  "  My  dear 
sir,"  or  "Dear  Robinson,"  or  "  My  dear  Robinson;"  and 
subscribes  himself  "  Yours  very  truly,"  or  "  Yours  very 
sincerely,"  or  "  Yours  faiihfuliy,"  or  "  Yours  very  faith- 
fully." When  love-letters  are  in  question  the  style  warms, 
and  the  "  dears,"  and  the  "darlings,"  and  the  "devoted- 
lies,"  and  the  "  affect ionatelies,"  come  into  play.  With 
these  I  shall  not  presume  to  meddle.  They  are  of  the  ten- 
der follies  of  the  best  period  of  human  life,  and  not  to  be 
turned  into  ridicule  either  by  the  hard  head  or  the  bard 
heart,  unless  in  a  law  court  in  a  case  of  breach  of  promise. 
It  is  with  the  ordinary  style  of  address  only  that  1  presume 
to  treat,  than  which  nothing  more  formal  and  unmeaning 
can  well  be  imagined.  Take  for  instance  the  title  of 
esquire,  which  means  a  shield-bearer.  There  are  no  shield*- 
in  our  days  except  in  the  theatres,  consequently,  there  are 
no  shield-bearers.  The  title,  even  when  it  was  a  reality, 
and  signified  a  true  thing,  meant  no  more  than  a  neophyte 
in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  a  servant  to  a  superior,  who 
was  called  a  chevalier,  a  knight,  a  rider,  or  a  horseman. 
Everybody  with  a  decent  coat  upon  his  back  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  more  properly  the  Celto-Saxon  races  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  considers  himself  entitled  to 
be  called  a  shield-bearer,  and  should  the  highly  respecta- 
ble John  Brown  (esquire)  be  addressed  as  Mr.  John  Brown, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  before  he  opens  the  peccant 
epistle  that  it  was  either  dispatched  by  somebody  who 
meant  to  insult  him,  or  by  a  plaguy  attorney  dunning  him 
for  a  debt. 

In  this  respect  the  French  are  more  sensible.  They 
have  no  esquires  at  all,  and  Monsieur  is  as  high  a  title  as 
they  usually  bestow.  The  eldest  son  of  the  old  kings  of 
the  Bourbon  line  was  Monsieur  par  excellence —  the  Mon- 
sieur who  took  precedence  over  all  other  Messieurs  whatso- 
ever. They  have,  however,  a  far  greater  variety  of  episto- 
lary phraseology  than  the  English,  and  subscribe  their 
letters  after  a  fashion  which  to  an  Englishman  seems  re- 
markably roundabout,  cumbrous,  and  affected.  If  they 
begin  with  the  "Dear  sir"  —  "Cher  monsieur"  —  they 
end  with  the  lumbering  phrase,  "  Recevez,  monsieur,  I'as- 
surance  de  la  haute  consideration  avec  laquelle  j'ai  I'hon- 
neur  d'etre  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur." 
"  Receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant."  The  term  of  human  life  ought  to  extend  to  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  if  people  who  write  many 
letters  are  to  append  such  perorations  as  this,  or  others 
equally  wire-drawn,  which  the  French  delight  to  employ. 
The  Germans  are  even  more  punctilious,  and  it  requires 
long  study  of  their  language  and  long  acquaintance  with 
the  people  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  a  man  is  simply  to 
be  called  "  Mein  Herr  "  (sir)  or  "  Hoch-geboren  er  Herr  " 
(high-born  sir),  or  "  Hoch  und  wohl  geboren  er  Herr " 
(high  and  well-born  sir),  or  "  Edel-geborcn  er  Herr " 
(nobly-born  sir),  or  "  Hoch  wohl  und  Edel-geboren  er 
Herr "  (high,  well,  and  nobly-born  sir),  or,  worst  or 
best  of  all,  "  Durch  lauchtigste  "  (most  serene).  And  as 
in  English  parlance  the  strictly  grammatical  and  poetical 
"  thou,"  the  proper  pronoun  to  be  employed  when  address- 
ing a  single  individual,  has  been  superseded  by  the  plural 
"  you,"  which  means  several  individuals,  so  in  German  the 
"  thou  "  and  the  "  you  "  have  both  been  superseded,  and  a 
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single  person  is  designated  "  they,"  as  in  the  phrase  "  Wie 
befinden  sie  sich  ?  "  "  How  do  they  find  themselves  ?  " 
instead  of  "How  do  you  do?"  The  courteous  Italians 
designate  every  equal  and  superior  as  "  Your  grace  "  or 
"  Your  excellency,"  and  speak  to  every  one  as  "  she  "  or 
"  her."  "  I  will  visit  you,"  is  rendered  "  I  will  visit  her," 
the  feminine  pronoun  doing  duty  for  the  feminine  nouns, 
Grace  and  Excellency,  which  are  always  understood, 
though  not  always  expressed. 

In  business  letters  the  Italians  never  use  the  words  Caro 
signore,  or  Dear  sir,  as  the  English  do,  but  address  their 
correspondent  as  "  Pregiatissimo  signore,"  or  "  Stiraatis- 
simo  signore."  Most  esteemed  sir,  varying  the  style  of 
address  by  such  epithets  as  "  Honorable,"  "  Illustrious," 
"  Most  gentle,"  "  Moit  noble."  If  you  addressed  your 
tailor  or  bootmaker  by  letter,  neither  would  be  surprised, 
or  offended  or  suspicious  of  a  joke,  if  you  wrote  on  the 
envelope  "  Illustrissimo  signore,"  Most  illustrious  sir,  and 
signed  yourself  "  V'ostro  devotissimo,"  Your  most  devoted. 
These  are  the  usual  forms'  employed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  by  tradesmen,  artisans,  clerks,  milliners,  servants, 
and  others,  and  a  servant-girl  would  not  think  well  of  any 
lover  who  did  not  address  her  as  "  lUustrissima  signora." 
The  following  letter,  translated  verbatim,  was  addressed, 
after  a  quarrel  at  a  drinking  bout,  by  one  angry  disputant 
to  another,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  duel :  — 

Most  Esteemed  Sir,  —  Permit  me  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  a  pig.  Yes,  my  beloved  one.  It  is  my  intention 
in  a  short  time  to  spoil  your  beauty  either  by  sword  or 
pistol.  The  choice  shall  be  left  to  yoti,  as  both  weapons 
are  to  me  quite  indifferent.  Hoping  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  cherished  answer,  I  declare  myself  to  be, 
honorable  sir,  .  Yours  most  devotedly, 

Carlavero. 

The  stately  Spaniards,  in  addressing  a  letter  of  business 
to  a  commercial  firm,  instead  of  the  "  Sir  "  or  "  Gentlemen  " 
of  the  English,  or  the  '•  Monsieur  "  or  "  Messieurs  "  of  the 
F'rcnch,  write  "Muyseiior  mio"  or  "  Muy  senores  nues- 
tros,"  or  "  My  very  sir,"  or  "  Our  very  sirs,"  and  subscribe 
themselves  "  Your  very  attentive,"  or  "  Your  very  obedient 
servants." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  busy  age  the  letter-writers  of 
all  the  world  woiild  do  well  to  amend  their  style  of  address, 
and  revert  to  the  simple  phraseology  employed  by  the 
ancient  Romans.  How  truly  courteous  was  the  Roman 
method.  If  Lucius  Verus  wished  to  write  to  Scipio 
Africanus,  he  did  not  begin  "  My  dear  Scipio,"  and  end 
with  "  Yours  very  truly,"  but  went  straight  to  the  point, 
and  said,  "Lucius  Verus  to  Scipio  Africanus,  greeting ; " 
after  which,  without  further  palaver,  he  would  proceed  to 
business.  Would  it  not  be  a  saving  of  time  if  we  were  to 
imitate  this  excellent  old  fashion  V  And  why  should  not 
Smith  minimize  trouble  by  addressing  Brown  after  the 
classical  method  :  "  Smith  to  Brown,  greeting.  Send  me 
ten  tons  of  your  best  coals  —  lowest  price;  "  or  "Jones  to 
Robinson,  greeting.  Will  you  dine  with  m6  next  Thursday 
at  the  Megatherium,  at  six  precisely  ?  "  The  one  word 
"  greeting  "  includes  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  either 
of  friendship  or  politeness,  and  would  answer  every  purpose 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  But  it  would  never  do 
for  love-letters.  These  always  did,  and  always  will,  stand 
apart  as  a  literature  by  themselves,  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  by  their  own  impulses.  Had  a  Roman  lover  simply 
sent  a  "  greeting"  to  his  Lesbia  or  his  Aspasia,  Lesbia  or 
Aspasia,  if  able  to  read,  which  in  all  probability  she  was 
not,  would  have  had  fair  cause  to  complain  of  his  coldness. 
So  I  except  the  love-letters. 


THE  FRENCH   PRESS. 
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Thk  first  Frenchman  to  found  a  printed  newspaper  was 
Dr.  Thdophraste  Renaudot,  who  obtained  the  King's  privi- 


lege for  the  Gazette  fie  France  in  163L  The  idea  was  not 
a  new  one,  for  the  Weekly  News  existed  already  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  so  far  back  as  the  year  15G8,  the  bankers  Fug- 
ger  of  Augsburg  had  instituted  a  commercial  news-sheet 
called  Ordinari-Ze.ittungen  which,  though  manuscript  until 
the  year  1600,  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and 
differed  but  little  from  the  mercantile  journals  established 
since.  The  Venetians,  however,  are  said  to  have  preceded 
the  Germans,  and  the  derivation  of  the  word  gazette  is  as- 
cribed to  the  small  coin  paid  by  the  public  for  copies  of  a 
news-bulletin  first  issued  by  the  Council  of  Ten  during  the 
wars  of  Venice  against  the  Turks.  Others  prefer  tracing 
gazette  to  gazza,  Italian  for  the  garrulous  magpie  ;  and  a 
few,  with  that  taste  for  riddles  which  is  happily  imperish- 
able, deduce  the  word  from  tlie  Hebrew  izgard,  or  messen- 
ger, thereby  implying  that  gazettes  were  in  some  shape 
known  to  the  Children  of  Israel  at  a  date  prior  to  the  Acta 
Diurna  of  the  Romans,  the  Ephemerida;  of  the  Athenians, 
and  those  Daily  Chronicles  of  the  Babylonians,  by  the  help 
of  which  Berosius  is  said  to  have  written  his  "  History  of 
Chaldsea." 

The  French  have  always  been  fond  of  news.  Caesar 
mentions  in  his  "  Commentaries  "  that  the  Gauls  ran  after 
strangers  and  mobbed  them  to  ask  whether  they  had  any 
intelligence  to  communicate  ;  and  this  practice  became  in 
time  such  a  nuisance,  by  reason  of  the  false  rumors  which 
obtained  credence,  that  among  the  well-ordered  tribes  a 
Jaw  was  made  enjoining  that  strangers  should  first  be  taken 
before  the  authorities,  who  would  decide  in  their  wi.-dom 
what  items  of  their  information  had  best  be  kept  secret. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  news  were  disseminated  by  chroni-- 
clers  and  troubadours  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore^ 
to  attribute  the  popularity  of  the  latter  to  their  mere  vocal 
or  musical  proficiency.  A  troubadour  was  as  welcome  in 
hall  or  village  as  the  special  edition  of  a  modern  newspa- 
per. He  came  from  afar,  had  endless  things  to  tell,  and 
only  began  his  singing  when  he  had  spun  his  yarns  in 
prose.  The  troubadour's  songs  bore  a  likeness  to  the  mu- 
sic-hall minstrelsies  of  our  own  time,  being  jingling  rhymes 
on  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  rounded  off' with  witticisms 
more  or  less  smart,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  singer ; 
but  the  troubadour  exercised  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
nineteeth-century  leader-writer,  tor  he  incited  men  to  bat- 
tle, and  was  responsible  for  a  good  many  of  those  rebellions 
against  excessive  tajAition  which  could  never  have  spread 
so  rajiMly  as  they  did,  had  there  not  been  men  to  carry 
from  town  to  town  in  glowing  language  the  reports  of  suc- 
cessful risings.  Edward  I.  of  England  waged  a  pitiless  war 
on  the  Welsh  bards,  for  these  men  were  dangerous  in  the 
same  way  as  the  national  press  in  Ireland  is  dangerous  now, 
and  as  the  French  Alsatian  pi'ess  is  dangerous  to  Prince 
Bismarck.  So  again,  when,  after  the  agitations  for  muni- 
cipal franchises  in  Philip  Augustus's  time,  and  after  the 
jacqueries  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  many  wandering  min- 
strels were  hanged,  it  was  not  by  any  means  for  the  same 
reasons  which  conduce  to  the  modern  prosecutions  of 
organ-grinders.  As  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
these  assumed  towards  the  fifteenth  century  more  and  more 
the  character  of  periodical  intelligencers.  They  were  not 
records  which  men  compiled  during  a  lifetime  for  posthu- 
mous publication  ;  but  summaries  of  contemporary  events, 
drawn  up  by  indefatigable  writers,  chieffy  monks  or  clerks 
in  the  households  of  noblemen,  and  published  four  or  five 
times  a  year,  sometimes  oftener.  Such  of  these  cKronicles 
as  are  extant  offer  interesting  mines  of  research  to  the  his- 
torian. They  are  very  minute  in  their  narratives,  and 
would  be  well  worth  the  reading  of  certain  enlhusia.sts  who 
imagine  that  every  age  previous  to  this  one  was  steei)e(l  in 
barbarism  up  to  the  ears.  We  learn  from  them  that  there 
was  plenty  of  homely  liberty  and  of  good  justice,  too,  for 
tho.>;e  who  kept  clear  of  conspiracies,  irreligion,  or  theft. 
Men  went  to  church  more  than  is  the  present  fashion, 
dressed  as  the  sumptuary  laws  required  —  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  their  means  and  station,  without  all  trying  to  ape 
their  betters  —  and  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  whipping 
from  that  sort  of  business  competition  which  takes  shape  in 
false  weights  and  measures.     But  in  other  respects,  they 
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had  as  great  a  fancy  as  their  descendants  for  jjatherins  in 
the  market-pliices  to  air  their  grievances,  and  if  a  traveller 
brought  tljem  news  of  war,  court-jous-ts,  diatant  plagutis,  or 
new  "hook's,  an  epitome  of  the  same  was  (luickly  engrossed 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  wliich  copies  found  a  brisk  sale  for 
somelliing  like  a  halfpenny  of  our  present  money. 

Life  being  very  local  during  the  feudal  era,  almost  every 
town  had  its  chroniclers,  and  these  jumbled  big  events  and 
little  together  in  a  way  tiiaL  was  occasionally  odd ;  but  the 
chronicfers  of  Paris,  writing  in  a  city  that  was  the  centre 
of  the  whole  world's  news,  e^jercised  discrimination  in  their 
editing,  and  as  a  rule  recorded  only  facts  that  were  worth 
the  mention.  Thus  in  the  rhyming  chronicles,  begun  by 
George  Chastelain  and  continued  by  Jehan  Molinet  over  a 
space"  of  seventy  years —  1428-141)8 — events  of  general 
importance  only  were  inserted  ;  and  in  the  versieal  sum- 
mary which  concludes  these  chronicles,  and  gives  the  pith 
of  them,  we  find  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery 
of  America  thus  alluded  to :  — 


J'ai  vcu  grant  multitude 
Do  livres  im prime's 
Pour  tirer  en  estude 
Povres  nial  arj^eiitez ; 
Par  COS  nouvelles  modes 
Aura  maint  escolier 
Decrets,  Bibles,  ct  Codes, 
Sans  grant  argent  bailler. 


J'ai  vu  deux  on  trois  isles 
Trouvecs  en  mon  temps, 
De  chucades  fertiles, 
Kt  dont  les  habitants 
Sont  d'estranges  maniferes, 
Sauvages  et  velua. 
D'or  et  d'argent  mini^res 
Voit  on  en  ccs  pallus.i 


Gutenberg's  invention  did  not  for  a  long  while  suggest 
the  notion  of  printed  newspapers,  but  the  religious  wars 
which  raged  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  effected  a 
great  move  in  that  direction  by  the  inauguration  of  printed 
manifestoes,  accounts  of  battles  and  tales  of  martyrdoms 
which  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  P^ngland  circulated 
among  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  vice  versa,  to  fire 
each  other's  zeal.  Not  a  Reformer  crossed  the  frontier  of 
a  state  where  the  religious  strife  was  in  progress  without 
bringing,  concealed  in  his  saddle-bags  or  in  the  lining  of 
his  doublet,  some  printed  scrap  to  tell  how  it  fared  with 
the  good  cause  in  the  country  he  was  leaving,  and  some  of 
these  scraps,  notably  those  which  were  dispatched  from 
France  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  veritable 
newspapers.  They  were  written  in  Latin,  the  universal 
tongue  then,  and  contained  a  graphic  and  most  sensational 
resume  of  all  the  cruel  things  that  had  been  done  —  the 
murder  of  Coligny,  the  butchering  of  women  and  children 
by  torchlight,  the  bloody  mass  of  thanksgiving  attended  by 
Henri  de  Guise  .and  his  red-handed  accomplices  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  August,  1572,  after  the  massacre  was  over,  and 
even  that  disputed  fact  (though,  by  the  way,  everything  is 
now  disputed),  of  Charles  IX  having  himself  fired  on  his 
Protestant  subjects  from  a  window  at  the  Louvre.  The 
King,  who  seems  to  have  learned  that  reports  of  his  high 
deeds  were  being  printed,  launched  a  fulminating  edict 
against  all  and  any  who  should  be  found  with  copies  of  the 
seditious  sheets  in  their  possession  ;  and  on  the  2d  Septem- 
ber, on  Nicolas  Beschelle,  a  barber,  was  hanged  on  the  Place 
de  Greve  for  being  discovered  in  the  vain  act  of  trying  to 
decipher  one  of  these  luckless  Latin  prints,  wliich  he  had 
just  picked  up  in  the  roadway.  But  the  religious  wars  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  journalism  in  other  manners 
than  by  printed  handbills.  The  necessities  of  warfare  led 
to  the  improvement  of  roads  everywhere,  and  to  the  mak- 
ing of  new  ones  ;  the  communications  between  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  became  more  frequent  ;  the  post  estab- 
lished by  Louis  IX.  acquired  such  a  development,  that  on  the 
pacification  of  the  kingdom  by  Henri  IV.,  the  mail  began  to 
leave  Paris  once  every  day,  instead  of  three  times  a  week 
as  in  Francis  II.'s  time,  and  all  these  improvements  gave 
birth  to  a  body  of  individuals  who  are  the  fathers  of  now- 
aday chroniqueurs,  feuilletonistes,  and  reporters,  and  who 

1  "  I  haTe  seen  a  great  multitude  of  printed  books,  to  beguile  into  study 
the  poor  with  litt  e  money.  ThankB  to  these  new  fashions  many  a  scholar 
will  obtain  Decrees,  Bibles,  and  Codes  without  having  much  to  pay.  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  islands  discovered  in  my  time,  fertile  in  mysteries,  and 
whose  inhabitants  are  in  a  singular  manner  wild  and  hairy.  Mines  of  gold 
and  silver  are  to  be  seen  in  those  swamps." 


constituted  a  very  popular  cor[K)rAtiou  under  the  name  of 
Nouvellistes  or  Newsmen. 

Newsmen  had  flourished  in  ancient  Ilome,  and  Livy, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  most  other  grave  writers  speak  of 
them  with  disfavor.  They  were  of  two  sorts  —  the  Subros- 
trani  and  the  Parasites :  the  former  open-air  newsmen 
who  clustered  near  the  rontrum  in  the  Forum  ;  the  latter 
babbling  toadies,  who  waited  upon  great  people  in  the 
morning  with  a  budget  of  chit-chat  and  tattle.  Seneca  says 
of  llie  Subrostrani,  that  they  were  "shameless  ferreters  of 
anecdotes  of  a  scandalous  sort  —  echoes  of  all  that  is  dis- 
reputable ;  "  and  Livy,  that,  "  Although  these  chatterboxes 
have  never  set  foot  beyond  the  Forum,  they  know  better 
than  any  general  how  an  army  should  be  commanded  and 
a  town  besieged.  They  are  great  winners  of  lost  or  un- 
fou<;ht  battles."  The  Parasite  is  handled  in  a  similar 
style  by  Martial :  "  The  fellow  invents  news  which  he 
relates  as  true.  He  knows  what  the  King  of  the  Parthians 
has  resolved  in  his  privy  council ;  he  can  tell  you  to  a  man 
how  many  soldiers  there  are  in  the  Rhine  army  and  in  that 
of  the  Sarmatians.  He  is  in  a  po.»ition  to  communicate  the 
substance  of  what  the  King  of  the  Dacians  has  confided  to 
his  generals  in  secret  dispatches  ;  all  the  hidden  things  of 
politics  are  familiar  to  him,  and  he  is  always  primed  with 
special  information.  Moreover,  he  is  cognizant  of  every- 
thing that  takes  place  in  town,  and  especially  things  of  a 
scandalous  nature,  and  be  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
a  certain  widow,"  etc.  Writing  1700  years  later.  La 
Bruy^re  and  Montesquieu  give  exactly  the  same  compli- 
mentary account  of  the  Parisian  newsmen  as  we  have  here  of 
the  Roman,  though  by  the  time  when  Montesquieu  wrote 
the  newsmen  had  well-nigh  disappeared  under  the  influx 
of  gazetteers  and  journalists.  At  the  period  when  the  news- 
men of  Paris  were  in  their  full  flood-tide,  that  is,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  five  meeting- 
places  :  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  those  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Cloisters  of  the  Augustine  and  Celestine  Convents.  By 
and  by  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  frequenters  of  these 
rival  spots  as  to  which  of  them  furnished  the  best  news,  and 
the  matter  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  joint-stock  arrangement, 
by  which  the  Tuileries  became,  from  three  to  five  every 
afternoon,  the  headquarters  of  all  news  collected  at  other 
places  during  the  morning.  The  newsmen  began  their 
rounds  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  then  went  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  where  criminals  were  flogged  or  executed  at  mid- 
day, and  afterwards  strode  off  in  a  body  for  the  Palais  Royal, 
in  the  gardens  of  which  most  stock-exchange  operations 
were  effected.^  Towards  three,  a  veteran  newsman,  who 
acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came,  and  made  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  decently  dressed  among  the  Palais  Royal 
set  (for  the  sentries  at  the  Tuileries  admitted  none  but 
well-dressed  people),  and  with  these  in  tow,  set  off  for  the 
terrace  skirting  the  present  river-side  quay.  Here  a  regu- 
lar bubble  and  canard  mart  was  held. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  any  conception  of  it  can  find  a 
pale  reflex  in  the  Bourse  of  our  own  time  on  a  panic-day, 
in  the  Petite  Bourse  held  every  evening  by  Parisian  stock- 
jobbers in  the  Passage  de  I'Opera.  But  what  are  these 
squib  exchanges,  even  at  the  most  excited  moments,  com- 
pared to  the  Tuileries  at  the  date  when  there  were  no 
public  prints  to  take  off  the  keen  edge  of  the  popular 
craving  for  news  ?  Imagine  several  hundreds  of  French- 
men, in  wigs  and  knee-breeches,  pressing  towards  a  partic- 
ular spot,  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  Women  are 
there,  and  great  ladies,  with  escorts  of  perfumed  smirkers  ; 
King  Charles  dogs,  too,  held  in  leash  by  silk  ribbons,  and 
yelping  as  their  devoted  tails  and  paws  are  trodden  on  by 
the  headlong  rush.  Rings  are  formed  everywhere,  and 
men  with  their  froggish  faces  aglow,  in  officious  vanity, 
are  declaiming  falsehoods  as  loud  and  fast  as  they  can 
remember  them  —  gesticulations,  mimicry,  and  maybe  a 
tear  or  two  now  and  then,  being  called  in  aid  to  lend  a 
dramatic  emphasis  where  needed.  Wonders  are  heaped 
on  wonders,  fables  on  fables,  and  the  listeners  raise  their 
hands  aloft,  or  shout,  or  stare  aghast,  or  titter  in  unison 
with  delighted  relish  if  the  narrator  be  wag  enough  (and 
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trust  a  Frenchman  on  that  score)  to  interlard  his  horrors 
with  some  neat  bit  of  libel  concerning  any  grande  dame 
well  known.  The  news-bawlers  are  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
degrees.  One  had  come  straight  from  the  war  with  his 
arm  in  a  Sling,  another  had  received  a  long  letter  —  for  all 
letters  were  long  then  —  from  a  correspondent  in  Spain, 
Turkey,  or  Scotland ;  a  third  saw  Cinq  Mars  and  De 
Thou  beheaded,  with  his  own  eyes  ;  a  fourth  has  got  a  fat 
pjnglishman  by  his  side,  who  arrived  in  Paris  that  morn- 
ing, and  whom  he  has  pumped  dry  ever  since  for  the  pub- 
lic behoof;  a  fifth  can  tell  all  about  the  new  Papal  nuncio, 
who  entered  Versailles,  with  true  Christian  humility, 
drawn. by  eight  horses,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  menials 
in  livery,  and  so  on.  MeaTiwhile  from  group  to  group,  with 
ink-horns  at  their  button-holes,  (juills  behind  their  ears, 
and  note-books  in  hand,  dart  the  salaried  newsmen  of 
great  nobles,  jotting  entries  on  flying  leaves  ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  breathless,  perspiring,  and  racing  one  another,  hurry 
up  the  red,  blue,  or  yellow  varlets  of  these  nobles,  who 
snatch  the  leaves  as  tht^y  are  ready,  and  pelt  back  home  to 
their  masters  —  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  they  were 
carrying  modern  telegrams.  Some  of  the  newsmen  have 
larger  and  more  eager  audiences  than  others  —  old  hands 
these,  who  can  lie  with  the  coolest  assurance ;  they  are 
known  like  crack  bookmakers  in  the  betting-rings,  or  like 
the  acutest  among  bulls  and  bears  in  the  jobbing  markets. 
Philosophers  may  despise  such,  but  philosophers  are  not 
common  ;  and  to  the  average  Parisian,  who  can  spare  an 
hour  every  day  —  as  which  of  them  cannot  ?  —  this  diurnal 
orgy  of  false  reports  is  as  dram-drinking  in  Olympus, 
something  sweeter  far  and  more  intoxicating  than  the  sip 
of  absinthe  and  the  perusal  of  Charivari  which  regale  the 
bourgeois  mind  in  this  present  century  of  grace.  So  the 
crowds  increase,  and  the  petilx-mailres  strut  about  in  their 
red-heeled  shoes,  endeavoring  to  look  as  if  they  knew 
more  than  all  the  newsmen  put  together  ;  and  bullies,  with 
vinous  voices,  though  no  longer  aggressive  since  Cardinal 
Richelieu  has  beheaded  the  Marquis  of  Beuvron  and 
Count  de  Boutteville-Montmorency  for  duelling,  bray 
huskily  that  they  have  State  secrets  to. sell  for  two  far- 
things ;  and  here  and  there  a  determined  housewife  elbows 
her  way  through  the  press,  on  the  lookout  for  her  frivolous 
lord,  who  is  wasting  his  time  here  instead  of  being  behind 
his  counter,!  and  presently  the  lord  in  question  may  be 
seen  waddling  back  to  his  merchandise,  in  uxorial  custody, 
looking  penitent  enough.  And  as  the  minutes  flit  by,  the 
fates  of  empires  and  kings  are  decided  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  French  nation ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  defeats 
the  imperialists,  the  Protestants  of  La  Rochelle  eat  one 
another's  boots  and  capitulate,  Louis  the  Just  is  going  to 
divorce  his  wife  because  of  the  -Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
poisoning  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  swallowed  a  dozen 
buckets  of  water  before  confessing ;  and  his  eminence  of 
Richelieu  is  a  great  man  —  may  God  promote  him  to 
heaven  as  soon  as  convenient !  All  this  until  the  hour  of 
closing  arrives,  when  the  Swiss  Guard. clear  the  gardens  to 
the   rattle   of  their  kettle-drums,  and  the  population   of 

•  The  rage  of  certain  shopkeepers  for  hearing  news  is  frequently  allud'ed 
to  in  the  comedies  of  the  day,  and  one  of  thes««  introducing  an  indignant 
wife  among  the  newsmen  of  the  Tuileriei'  makes  her  exclaim,  — 

"  Messieurs,  je  tous  demande  excuse,   ' 

Mais  je  croyais  avec  vous 

Trouver  nion  fain^nt  d'epoux, 

Qui  toug  les  jours  ici  s'amuse, 
Et  fait  le  nouvcUiste  au  milieu  de  cent  fous. 
Quand  chez  un  procureur  ii  va  pour  seg  aSiires, 

II  oublie  en  causant  ce  qui  I'y  fait  aller, 
Pourru  qu"ll  nouvellise,  il  n'y  songe  plus  gu^re, 
Et  g'en  reTi«'nt  sans  en  parlcr. 
Dernierement  tout  prSt  i  rendre  I'Sme, 

II  pensa  me  faire  enrager, 

Et'd'un  air  tout  mourant  11  me  dii^ait,  '  Ma  femme, 
N'ag-tu  rien  de  nouveau  ?    .Si  tu  veux  m"obliger, 
Va  t'en  chercher,  je  to  conjure, 
Quelque  nouvelle  qui  soit  nQre.' 
A  ion  apothteaire  il  en  disait  autant, 
A  «on  ni6decin  tout  de  mCme  : 

III  svaient  beau  le  voir  arec  un  soin  extreme 
Sam  nouTfllei  jamaii  II  n'en  itait  content; 
8'ili  n'en,  apportaient  pa*  il  leur  falaaU  la  mine, 

Et  nouH  itioni  obllg^i  quelqnefoU 
D'cD  inventer  entre  noun  troU 
Pour  I'engager  \  prendre  midecioe." 
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badaiid  Frenchmen  disperse  to  their  homes,  praying  there 
may  be  things  newer  still  for  to-morrow.  But  when  the 
labors  of  the  Tuileries  are  over,  all  is  not  finished  yet  for 
the  leading  newsmongers.  Back  in  their  lodgings,  or  seated 
in  one  of  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  they 
dictate  to  a  stuff  of  tattered  scribes  the  news-letters  they 
are  paid  to  send  regularly  to  courtiers  at  St.  Germains  and 
Versailles,  or  to  provincial  nobles.  And  arduous  composi- 
tions some  of  these  letters  are  for  the  newsman,  who  has 
his  reputation  to  maintain  and  many  hungry  and  unscrupu- 
lous competitors  to  outdo.  So. he  takes  care  not  to  be  dry. 
He  flavors  his  facts  with  epigrams,  his  anecdotes  with 
puns,  and  his  politics  with  satire,  which  might  cost  him 
those  useful  ears  of  his  if  he  bruited  it  aloud'^in  the  high- 
ways. On  the  whole,  he  produces  a  diverting  letter, 
which  must  have  been  a  boon  indeed  to  the  recipient  ; 
and  which  even  the  explorer  of  to-day,  when  he  discovers 
it  among  the  dusty  piles  of  the  library  at  the  Arsenal, 
that  of  St.  GeneviQve,  or  the  National  Library  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  may  read  with  profit  and  not  without  admi- 
ration. 


Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Dr.  Theophraste 
Renaudot  above  mentioned  came  to  Paris.  He  was  a 
shrewd  man,  born  at  Loudun  in  1567,  brousht  up  in  Paris, 
but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier.  In  1612, 
being  then  twenty-six,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and 
somehow  got  appointed  at  once  doctor  to  the  King.  But 
there  was  no  salary  attached  to  this  post,  which%vas  in 
his  case  purely  honorary,  and  so  Renaudot  opened  a 
school,  though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere  provincial  doctor, 
had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at  court,  was  very 
sore  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  who  began  to  annov 
him  from  that  moment.  Renaudot,  however,  was  a  man 
far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity,  patience, 
learning,  and  humanity.  Petty  spite  did  not  disturb  him, 
or  at  least  it  did  not  deter  him  from  executing  any  of  the 
numerous  plans  he  had  in  mind  for  the  welfare  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  first  inaugurated  a  free  dispensary  ;  and, 
being  no  friend  to  the  bleeding  and  drugging  processes 
then  in  violent  vogue,  he  treated  his  patients  with  simple 
remedies,  which  were  in  direct  contravention  to  those 
usually  prescribed,  but  which  oddly  enough  often  cured 
them.  This  of  course  raised  a.  grievous  outcry.  That  a 
man  should  venture  to  invent  new  physic  was  bad  enough, 
but  that  he  should  have  the  face  to  cure  any  one  by  its 
means  was  not  to  be  stood  for  a  moment..  Guy  Patin,  the 
most  celebrated  physician ;  Duval,  who  had  not  his  equal 
for  cutting  off  a  leg,  especially  when  amputation  was  un- 
necessary, and  the  entire  School  of  Medicine,  fell  on  him 
tooth  and  nail.  He  had  been  impudent  enough  to  assert 
that  a  roasted  mouse  was  not  a  sovereign  cure  for  gunshot 
wounds,  that  cobwebs  boiled  in  camomile  were  silly  things 
for  an  indigestion,  and  that  nobody  had  yet  been  cured  of 
the  jaundice  by  swallowing  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  fleas 
in  it.  The  School  solemnly  banned  these  heresies,  and 
Renaudot  received  notice  to  close  his  dispensary  under 
pain  of  being  prosecuted  for  practising  as  a  doctor  in  Paris 
without  being  duly  qualified  by  a  degree  fi-om  the  Parisian 
University.  But  Richelieu,  who  knew  a  clever  man  when 
he  saw  one,  sent  for  Duval,  and  told  him  significantly  that 
he  should  like  to  see  him  make  it  up  with  Renaudot.  At 
the  same  time  he  appointed  the  latter  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  the  sick  and  sound  poor  of  the  kingdom  ;  author- 
ized him  to  open  a  hospital  in  the  St.  Antoine  quarter 
(each  patient  was  to  have  a  bed  to  himself  in  this  hospital 
—  a  novel  luxury),  and  was  gracious  enough"  to  take  an 
interest  in  some  chemical  discoveries  which  Renaudot  had 
made,  and  which  supplied  new  curatives  to  the  Materia 
Medica.  Emboldened  by  this  patronage,  Renaudot  now 
added  to  the  tale  of  his  sins  by  annexing  a  pawn-office  to 
his  dispensary.  A  third  of  their  value  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  pledges,  and  the  interest  charged  was  no  more 
than  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  clause  specified,  however, 
that  the  pledge  was  to  be  forfeited  if  not  redeemed  at  the 
proper  time ;  but  Renaudot  never  availed  himself  of  this 
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privilege  ;  and,  to  the  {jreat  scandal  of  all  Lombards,  Jews 
aad  others,  who  bad  never  lent  for  less  than  25  per  cent, 
and  bad  always  forfeited  without  mercy,  this  new  estab- 
lishment prospere^l  in  such  wise  as  utterly  to  supplant  its 
rivals.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  Lombards  and  Jews 
anitnously  protested  in  the  name  of  the  down-trodden  poor 
against  such  usurious  practices  as  the  above,  and  that  (iuy 
Patin  made  a  new  and  most  desperate  attempt  to  get  lie- 
naudot  struck  oil"  the  roll  of  practitioners  as  a  mountebank. 
IJut  once  a<;aia  Richelieu  shielded  the  man  with  his  stron<; 
arm,  and  Renaudot  struck  out  in  a  new  philanthropic 
direction,  by  instituting  his  famous  Bureaux  d'Ailresses 
et  de  Rencontre.  These  were  what  we  should  call  a  d'en- 
eral  Estate  and  Agency  Office  ;  with  an  "  Kxchange  and 
Mart "  superadded ;  they  met  a  want  which  must  have 
been  sadly  felt  before,  and  if  they  were  Renaudot's  only 
creation,  they  would  still  entitle  him  to  rank  very  high  a.s 
benefactor  of  his  species. 

By  paying  three  halfpence,  equivalent  to  about  five 
pence  of  our  money,  anybody  could  go  and  register  his 
wants,  or  be  put  into  communication  with  other  advertisers 
able  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needed.  People  who 
sought  to  sell,  let,  purchase,  or  hire  estates,  houses,  or 
lodgings ;  masters  who  were  seeking  servants ;  tutors, 
clerks,  mechanics,  and  domestics  desiring  situations; 
tradesmen  or  private  persons  in  search  of  loans  ;  inquirers 
■wanting  information  on  matters  legal,  administrative, 
medical,  historical,  or  geograpliical ;  owners  of  property 
who  were  an.xious  to  effect  exchanges  or  sales  —  all  these 
found  assistance  at  the  Bureaux  d'Adresses.  But  this 
was  only  the  primitive  form  of  the  institution.  By  and 
by  show-rooms  were  erected,  where  people  could  deposit 
property  for  exchange  or  sale,  without  letting  their  names 
be  known.  Renaudot  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations, 
which  we  would  gladly  quote  but  for  its  length ;  and  in 
this  he  not  only  laid  down  rules  most  considerate  and  in- 
telligent, but  furnished  his  reasons  for  them.  Amongst 
other  things  he  said :  "  People  may  well  be  excused  tor 
not' desiring  everybody  to  know  that  they  wish  to  sell  or 
exchange  their  goods.  Let  these  confide  their  names  in 
private  to  us  ;  we  will  ticket  their  property  with  a  refer- 
ence number,  and  the  transaction  can  be  effected  without 
f)ublicity."  Again :  "  Certain  persons  in  search  of  a 
awyer  or  doctor  cannot  of  themselves  know,  or  at  most 
know  only  by  doubtful  rumor,  what  lawyers  or  what  doc- 
tors are  best  able  to  plead  their  special  causes  or  to  treat 
the  particular  maladies  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  To 
all  such  we  will  make  it  our  business  truthfully  to  say, 
*  This  lawyer  is  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  land  laws ; 
this  one  is  better  suited  for  commercial  cases ;  this  third  can 
eloquently  defend  a  prisoner  unjustly  accused  of  treason.' 
And  as  regards  doctors,  '  This  one  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  in  treating  small-pox  ;  that  other  is  much 
distinguished  for  his  cure  of  wounds,'  "  etc.  And  Renaudot 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  in  this  section  of  his  Bureaux, 
which  might  so  easily  have  degenerated  into  a  puff  adver- 
tisement concern,  he  classed  friends  and  foes  alike,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  which  public  opinion  assigned  them. 
There  is  a  double  entry  in  Renaudot's  professional  register, 
which  is  eloquent  and  almost  touching,  considering  how 
cruelly  the  two  men  it  names  had  persecuted  him.  "  Sur- 
gical operations. —  I  know  of  no  better  surgeon  than  M. 
Duval,  who  lives  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie.  His  skill  is 
very  great ;  and  always  bestowed  with  courtesy."  "  Dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ulcers,  eruptions  on  the  skin.  —  M.  Guy 
Patin,  physician  to  his  Majesty,  should  be  consulted  by  all 
persons  afflicted  as  above.  He  is  without  a  rival  in  these 
branches  of  the  art." 

Elsewhere  in  his  Code  of  Rules  Renaudot  says  :  "  Men 
intending  to  travel  are  often  unacquainted  as  to  the  short- 
est and  easiest  routes  they  should  take ;  moreover,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  towns  through  which  they  must  pass  ; 
and  again,  many  of  them  would  like  to  make  sure  of  a  place 
where  their  letters  could  be  sent  during  their  absence  and 
forwarded  to  them  with  punctuality.  I  will  accordingly 
furnish  all  intending  travellers  with  an  itinerary  telling 
them  what  roads  are  the  safest,  and  what  hostelries  in  the 


rrovinces  offer  the  best  accommodation  to  man  and  beast, 
will  also  receive  letters  and  parcels  in  deposit  for  all,  not 
travellers  only,  whose  convenience  might  be  suited  thereby; 
and  I  will  forward,  on  payment  of  the  required  sum  in  my 
oflice,  an  order  for  an  equivalent  sum  on  any  correspondent 
I  may  have  —  and  my  correspondents  are  numerous  —  in 
provincial  cities."  Elsewhere  again  Renaudot  undertakes 
to  draw  up  petitions  or  to  write  letters  for  the  illiterate,  to 
transmit  parcels  to  any  part  of  Paris,  Versailles,  or  St. 
Germains,  to  advertise  objects  lost  or  stolen,  and  to  keep.a 
register  wherein  people  could  write  messages  for  persons 
whose  addresses  tney  ignored  or  with  whom  for  some  other 
reason  they  were  unable  to  correspond  directly.  So  that 
this  extraordinary  man  not  only  inaugurated  in  France  an 
Estate,  Professional  and  Servants'  Anency,  as  well  as  an 
office  for  private  sales  and  exchanges,  but  further  laid  the 
basis  of  the  Poste  Hestante,  Parcels  Delivery,  Post-Office 
Directory,  Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Oflice ;  be- 
sides affording  an  outlet  to  troubled  spirits  like  those  who 
correspond  through  the  ajjony  column  of  The  Times.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  his  office  in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre 
should  soon  have  been  all  too  small  for  its  multifarious 
duties  and  that  his  original  staff  of  six  clerks  should,  in  less 
than  three  months,  have  swelled  to  fifty.  Richelieu,  in 
sheer  admiration  at  the  man,  sent  for  him  and  thanked 
him  for  the  services  he  was  rendering  the  King's  subjects. 
He  also  offered  him  money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this 
Renaudot  accepted,  but  only  as  a  loan.  It  was  his  custom 
to  levy  a  commission  of  six  deniers  l  per  livre  (franc)  on 
the  sales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of  these  and  other 
receipts  he  soon  repaid  the  Cardinal  every  penny  that  had 
been  advanced  to  him.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  Find- 
ing that  his  registers  were  not  always  convenient  modes 
of  reference,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  crowds  which 
pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a  printed  advertiser, 
which  is  almost  the  exact  prototype  of  a  journal  at  persent 
well  known  in  London.  It  was  called  FeuUle  du  Bureau 
d'Adresses,  and  appeared  every  Saturday,  at  the  price  of 
one  sou. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  paper  preceded  the 
Gazette  de  France,  or  was  issued  simultaneously  with  it. 
Probably  it  was  first  published  in  manuscript  form,  but 
came  out  in  print  at  least  six  months  before  the  Gazette, 
for  a  number  bearing  the  date  of  June  14th,  1631,  shows  a 
periodical  in  full  organization  and  containing  indirect 
references  to  advertisements  which  must  have  appeared 
several  weeks  before.  At  all  events  this  Feuille  was  purely 
an  advertisement  sheet  —  a  forerunner  of  the  Petiles 
Affiches  whiL'h  were  reinvented  in  1746  —  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  newspaper.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  which  will 
mark  its  character  :  — 

22.  Wanted  to  sell  or  exchange  a  new  coat  of  scarlet  cloth 
(royal  seal  quality),  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  color  and 
embroidered  with  silver  lace.  Price  eight  crowns  ;  or  the  ralue 
would  be  taken  in  colonial  produce. 

27.  A  pair  of  ear-rings  tor  sale  or  exchange.  Two  pearls, 
pear-shaped,  and  very  white.  Price  100  livres  ;  or  exchanges  in 
lace  for  ladies'  collarette  and  sleeves. 

37.  A  fragment  of  the  true  holy  cross,  enchased  under  a  dia- 
mond, which  forms  the  centre  of  a  cross  lately  belonging  to  the 
deceased  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  It  will  protect  its 
wearer  in  battle,  and  save  from  all  dangers  by  sea.  Price  250 
crowns;  or  its  owner  would  pledge  it  a  year  for  200  crowns,  at 
10  per  cent,  interest.     Glory  be  to  God  ! 

40.  A  soldier  who  ha%lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  the  King's 
service,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  !  will  sell  or  exchange  his  sword, 
which  is  of  no  more  use  to  him,  but  which  came  from  his  father 
and  his  grandsire  before  that,  and  is  beautified  by  a  silver  hilt 
richly  carved  and  firm  to  hold.  It  has  never  been  drawn  but  in 
the  cause  of  the  true  faith,  and  has  spilled  the  blood  of  heretics 
more  than  could  be  numbered.  It  would  leap  out  of  the  scab- 
bard unbidden  at  the  sight  of  a  Huguenot,  nor  less  obedient  to 
the  empire  of  love,  would  it  ever  fail  a  brave  knight  who  un- 
sheathed it  to  guard  his  mistress.  It  would  be  the  fitting  com- 
panion of  a  clear  heart  and  loyal  hand  ;  and  the  price  of  it  is 
28  crowns.     Or,  in  exchange,  would  be  taken  any  article  suit- 

1  The  currency  of  that  time  vraa  as  follows  :  15  deniers  =:  1  sol  or  sou  ;  20 
sols  =  1  livre  tournois  (franc)  j  3  livres  =1  eca  (crown) ;  20  livres  =  1  louis- 
d'or. 
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able  to  an  aged  warrior  with  more  honor  than  means,  though 
no  blame  is  intended  on  our  King,  who  recompenses  all  his  ser- 
vants with  generosity  above  their  deserts. 

Then,  under  the  heading  of  Affaires  Meslees,  we  find  :  — 

103.  A  young  dromedary  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

107.  An  atlas  by  Henricus  Hondius.     Price  48  livrcs. 

109.  A  man  will  give  an  invention  for  stopping  game  and 
preventing  it  from  leaving  a  wood,  or  once  it  has  gone  out, 
from  reentering  therein  otherwise  than  at  the  spot  one  desires. 

115.  A  companion  wanted  to  travel  to  Italy  with.^ 

124.  Lodgings  to  let  in  full  view  of  the  spot  where  evil-doers 
are  most  justly  executed. 

Then  we  come  to  advertisements  of  the  Times  order  :  — 

If  the  o-entleman  with  the  blue  feather,  who  saved  two  ladies 
wearino-  masks  in  the  Hue  St.  Denis  from  the  int^oiences  of  a 
drunkal'd,  is  as  tender- hearted  as  he  is  brave,  he  will  lind  one  of 
his  obli-ed  servants  ready  to  thank  him  without  her  mask  at 
the  gate'of  the  Place  Koyale  to-morrow  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

From  L.  to  H.     Once' only,  but  never  again. 

I  thank  God,  but  next  Him  the  man  who  brained  the  mad  dog 
at  my  shop-door  last  Monday,  and  went  away  without  listeninir 
to  mv  <M-atitude.  Modesty  is  the  diadem  of  courage,  but  my 
wife  and  children  would  have  been  glad  to  embrace  the  friend 
who  shielded  us  from  a  great  peril,  which  makes  us  still  shud- 
der. 

Stolen,  with  unequalled  effrontery,  from  an  honest  man  who 
was  returning  home  at  night  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  new 
cloak  of  gray  cloth,  a  hat  with  a  silver  buckle,  and  a  belt  with 
a  purse  attached  to  it.  The  cloak  and  the  hat  were  marked  in- 
side with  the  letters  P.  Y.,  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  King 
are  cautioned  against  buying  them. 

The  advertisements  numbered  many  hundreds,  and  were 
very  neatly  classed,  the  size  of  the  paper  bein<]f  ordinary 
folio,  with  three  c  olumns  to  a  page.  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
moment  he  started  his  FeuiUe  du  Bureau  d'Adres)^es,  Re- 
naudot  must  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  founding  a 
news-sheet;  but,  even  if  he  had  never  published  his  adver- 
tisements, this  idea  must  still  have  occurred  to  him.  In 
the  first  place,  his  agency  business  brought  an  immense 
amount  of  varied  intelligence  to  his  knowledge  ;  in  the 
next  place,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  genealogist, 
D'Hozier.  who  wrote  him  from  abroad  most  long  and  chatty 
letters,  which  he  would  read  to  his  patients  lying  sick  in 
bed,  much  to  their  improvement  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
the  manuscript  News  Letters  had  attained,  by  the  year 
1630,  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  found  such  a  ready 
sale,  that  the  notion  of  further  popularizing  them  by  print- 
in''  must  have  suggested  itself  to  more  than  one  man  be- 
fore it  was  actually  put  into  practice.  But  the  great  bar 
was  this,  that  nothing  could  be  printed  without  the  King's 
privilege,  and  this  privilege  was  not  lightly  granted. 
Edicts  of  a  most  sanguinary  nature  had  been  launched 
against  clandestinely  printed  pamphlets  in  1-553,  1560, 
1561,  1563,  and  1570.  From  the  year  1600  to  IGIO,  these 
edicts  had  been  renewed  twice  and  three  times  every  year, 
though,  whilst  Henri  IV.  reigned,  delinquents  were  not 
hanged  but  only  fined  for  tlieir  first  offence,  and  whipped 
for  the  second  and  following.  But  Louis  XIII.  set  to  whip- 
ping, imprisoning,  and  bani.shing  erring  printers  as  soon  as 
he  came"  of  age;  and  in  1620  he  even  tried  to  interfere 
with  the  written  ISews  Letters  ;  "  which,"  says  the  royal 
edict,  "  have  become  a  grievous  nuisance  by  reason  of  the 
falsehoods  and  scandals  they  contain,  and  must  henceforth 
be  written  with  truth  Tind  proprie!^'  or  not  at  all ;  failing 
which,  their  authors  must  dread  our  displeasure."  This 
of  course  did  not  suit  the  newsmen  ;  and  they  easily  fore- 
saw that,  if  obliged  to  submit  their  a«iusing  productions  in 
a  printed  thape  to  official  censorship,  these  elucubrations 
would   be   shorn   of  half  their   attractions.     Accordingly, 

>  AdverlUeinentii  of  thin  order  were  v«ry  uumerouR,  for  persons  seldom 
wt  out  for  a  lone  journey  Kingly  ;  but  wnlted  until  they  could  lienr  of  a 
Dauiber  niorf  witii  wli<.in  tliey  couliJ  nialie  up  a  party  i<ir<>iiK  eiiougli  to  de- 
fend iiiH-lf  Hgitinxt  lilgliwaynien.  >  I(  witi*  not  the  luiHt  of  llenuudot'it  scrTJces 
that  tie  Inquired  Inco  tb"?  rwpectability  of  couipjiuionK  wlio  ofTured  th' in- 
■elT*-*  in  ordrr  tbat  an  lioneat  man  migbt  no  uioru  be  exposed  to  travel 
with  i,  rogu^,  who,  uuce  clear  of  I'aris,  would  rellevli  bim  of  bks  purise  and 


they  avoided  printing;  and  manu.script  letters  continued 
in  vogue  for  several  years  after  Renaudot  launched  his 
Gazette.  This,  by  the  bye,  was  the  case  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France.  Here  the  laws  about  printing  were  as  severe 
as  there,  and  the  Kveninri  Post,  published  during  the  early 
years  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  expresses  its  astoni>hinent  that 
country  gentlemen  should  pay  £3  and  £4  a  year  to  have  a 
News  Letter  sent  them,  when  they  could  subscribe  to  the 
printed  journal  for  2d.  a  copy.  In  time,  however,  the  Post 
found  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  outvie  the  Alews  Letters 
in  interest,  and  so  hit  upon  the  sagacious  expedient  of  leav- 
ing two  of  its  pages  blank,  in  order  that  those  newsmen 
might  fill  them  up  by  hand,  and  so  afford  country  subscrib- 
ers the  double  advantage  of  licensed  news  in  print,  and 
unlicensed  tittle-tattle  in  writing. 

Renaudot,  who  had  no  wish  to  publish  tattle,  had  no 
reason  to  fear  censorship.  He  addressed  himself  to  Riche- 
lieu, and  craved  leave  to  start  a  printed  newspaper  under 
royal  patronage.  The  politic  Cardinal  was  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  see  how  useful  might  be  to  him  an  organ  which 
would  set  information  before  the  public  in  the  manner  he 
desired,  and  in  that  manner  alone;  so  he  granted  all  Re- 
naudot wished,  in  the  form  of  "  letters  patent,"  securing 
him  an  entire  monopoly  of  printing  newspapers,  and  more- 
over he  conferred  on  his  protege  the  pompous  title  of  His- 
toriographer of  France.  The  first  number  of  the  Gazette 
de  France  appeared  on  Friday,  May  30,  1631. 


Its  size  was  four  quarto  pages,  and  its  price  one  sol  pa- 
risis,  t.  e.,  ^(7.  worth  about  IJr/.  modern  money.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  had  been  heralded  by  a  prospectus, 
very  long,  minute,  and  shrewd  as  usual,  but  of  which  no 
copy  remains.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  curiosity 
was  much  excited,  and  that  500  impressions  of  the  first 
number  were  struck  and  sold  in  one  day  —  no  mean 
achievement  considering  the  tediousness  of  printing  by  the 
old  wooden  hand-presses.  The  first  number  contained  no 
preface  or  address,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  leading  article, 
but  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  gave  news  from 
nineteen  foreign  towns  or  countries,  but,  oddly  enough,  not 
a  line  of  French  intelligence.  This  is  the  order  in  which 
the  items  were  classed,  and  their  dates.  From  Constanti- 
nople, April  2d,  1G31  ;  Rome,  April  26th  (and  under  this 
heading  came  the  news  from  Spain  and  Portugal)  ;  North 
Germany,  April  30th  ;  Freisfadt  in  Silesia,  May  1st ;  Ven- 
ice, May  2d;  Vienna,  May  3d;  Stettin  and  Lubeck,  May 
4th ;  Frankfbrt-on-the-Oder,  Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Leip- 
zig, May  5th  ;  Mayence,  May  6th  ;  LoLwer  Saxony,  May 
9th  ;  Frankfbrt-on-the-Main,  May  14th  ;  Amsterdam,  May 
17th;  and  Antwerp,  May  24th.  The  indications  of  place 
and  date  stood  in  the  margin. 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph,  and  a  portion  of  the  last :  ^— 

Constantinople,  2d  April,  1631. — The  King  of  Persia,  with 
15,000  horses  and  50,000  foot  soldiers,  besieges  Dille,  at  two 
days' march  from  Babylon,  where  the  Grand  Signior  has  or- 
dered all  his  janissaries  to  muster  under  pain  of  death ;  and 
continues,  notwithstanding  this  occupation,  to  wage  a  merciless 
war  against  those  who  use  tobacco,  condemning  them  to  be 
suffocated  by  smoke.^ 

Antwerp,  24th  May.  —  The  drum  beats  all  over  North  Ger- 
many. It  is  hoped  that  the  Dutch  wiU  make  no  greater  show 
this  year  than  they  did  last,  for  we  shall  attack  them  first. 
.  .  .  .  We  have  good  chiefs;  amongst  others,  the  Martpiises  of 
St.  Croix  and  Ayton,  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  Don  (^arle  Colomne, 
Counts  John  of  Nassau  and  Henri  de  Bergue,  who  has  the  com- 
numd-in-chief  on  land,  and  Count  de  Vaquens,  who  is  vice-ad- 
miral, and  to  whom  has  been  granted  350,000  crowns  a  year  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  fleet. 

The  bulk  of  the  matter  inserted  was  furnished  direct  by 
Richelieu  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  several  of  the  para- 
graphs were  written  in  his  own  han<l.  This  accounts  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  information,  and  also  for  the  serious 

'  Thin  anH-tobacronldt  Sultan  whr  Aniurath  IV.  The  Shnh  Abbas,  his 
contemporary,  ordered  that  all  rnufT  takerx  Khould  have  their  nosew  cut  off. 
Pope  Innocen'  VI II  cxroiiiniUMicaled  siudkem,  and  doonitnl  them  to  hell- 
flre ;  and  our  owu  dull  ,7ttuie8  1.  wrote  a  »illy  book  againxt  them. 
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tone  the  paper  assumed  from  the  firBt.  No  French  notes 
appear  till  the  sixth  number,  bearing  date  July  4th,  1G31, 
and  then  we  liyht  upon  this:  — 

J'uris,  3(1  July.  —  I  lore  is  being  continued  the  beau  tirul  im- 
pression of  the  >,'ri'at  IJilile  in  nine  volumes  and  ei>;bt  Innmiaues, 
whicii  will  iw  CDinpleted  in  a  year.  Wt-  invite  all  nations  to  take 
part  in  it,  witli  better  reason  than  the  Sybarites  who  convoked 
the  guests  to  their  feasts  a  year  beforehand. 

In  the  seventh  number,  July  11th,  10.31,  appears  this 
piece  of  court  intelligence  :  — 

St.  Germaincn-Laye,  10th  July.  —  The  Marquis  of  La  Fu- 
cnte  del  Soro,  sent  by  the  Catholic  Kin;;  to  cony:ratulate  his 
Majesty  ofi  recovering;  his  health  at  Lyons,  and  who  arrived  a 
month  a;;o,  is  alwut  to  return  to  Spain,  which  country  sliftws 
France  by  this  act  that  she  is  really  in  no  hurry  to  pay  her 
con)j)linicnt.  seein;;  that  evcryboijy  had  for;;otten  the  Kintj's  ill- 
ness Mis  M.ijcsty  ;;racefully  conveyed  this  by  remarking;  that 
ho  had  been  in  ;;ood  hcaltli  these  ten  months.  Thus  Til)eriiis, 
condoled  with  tardily  by  the  Thebans  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Gernianii-us,  replied  that  be  was  tmnble  to  console  him- 
seU  for  the  loss  of  their  >;reat  captain  Achilles,  so  unhappily 
slain  before  Troy.  In  truth,  and  fjrace  be  to  God,  his  Majesty 
was  never  better  in  his  life. 

The  publication  of  the  Gazette  was  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly from  week  to  week,  but  the  press  of  matter  was 
so  jjreat  that  llenaudot  took  to  issuinor  a  Supplement  with 
the  last  number  of  every  montli.  In  this  he  eon<lensed  the 
reports  of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected  errors,  added 
fresh  news,  and  answered  his  detractors,  who,  as  may  be 
surmised,  had  gatliered  in  squads,  large  and  vindictive 
enough  to  form  a  fine  host  at  every  new  step  he  made  in 
public  usefulness.  One  is  really  bound  to  think  well  of 
human  nature  on  seeing  that  this  unfortunate  man,  who 
had  never  done  any  one  an  ill  turn  in  his  life,  who  was 
invariably  ucntle,  humane,  and  public-spirited,  and  who 
made  use  of  the  great  influence  he  possessed  both  with  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal  for  no  other  ends  than  those  of 
charity  and  mercy,  was  nevertheless  harried,  reviled,  and 
plagued  in  a  hundred  petty  ways,  as  if  he  were  the  lowest 
of  charlatans.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tor- 
rents of  abuse  in  rich  medico-dog-Latin  which  Guy  Patin 
and  the  rest  of  the  Doctors'  school  poured  down  on  him. 
Guy  Patin  calls  him  Cacophraate  llenaudot,  "  nebulo  hebdo- 
madariuK,  onmium  bipedum  nef/uisaitnus  et  mendacissimus  et 
mated icenlissiinus,  qui  indigc.l  Jielleboro  aut  acriori  medicina, 
Jlamma  et  ferro."  Then  when  Renaudot,  instead  of  flying 
into  a  passion,  replies  with  seraphic  mildness,  Patin 
shrieks,  "  Habet  frontem  meretricis,  ne,<cit  erubeKcere !  " 
One  may  remark  that  it  argues  a  large  degree  of  indepen- 
dence that  a  man  like  Patin  should  have  dared  thus  to 
speak  of  an  enterprise  which  was  known  to  be  as  much 
Richelieu's  as  Renaudot's  own.  But  Richelieu  was  too 
great  a  man  to  care  for  the  crowing  of  small  birds.  There 
is  something  very  grand  and  statesmanlike  in  the  patron- 
age which  this  king  among  ministers  bestowed  upon  the 
gazetteer.  He  did  not  meddle  with  him,  left  him  to  man- 
age his  own  affairs  and  fight  his  own  battles ;  but  what- 
ever assistance  Renaudot  required,  that  he  gave  at  once 
freely  and  generously  ;  and  if  Renaudot  had  been  viciously 
inclineil,  and  had  asked  for  the  extermination  of  any  of  his 
persecutors,  the  Cardinal  would  unquestionably  have  made 
short  work  of  these  gentlemen.'  As  it  was,  Renaudot 
naively  disputed  with  Ids  enetnies  once  a  month,  and  soon 
he  had  the  sense  to  give  up  even  that.  At  the  end  of  the 
year    1631    he   suppressed    his   monthly  Supplement,  in- 

*  A  fact  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Renaudot,  and  in  a  lefg  inea-^ure,  to  that 
of  Richelieu,  deserves  notice  here.  When  the  Cardinal,  for  st«te  reasons, 
cruelly  put  to  death  Urhiin  Grandier,  Renaudot,  though  bound  to  Riche- 
lieu by  KO  many  oblij^ations,  had  the  counige  to  publish  an  el  quetit  pmn 
phlet  in  Tiudication  of  the  murd>-red  man,  who  was  his  fellow-towusman. 
Richelieu  was  well  aware  thaf  Renaudot  had  done  this,  but  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  it,  and  never  abated  his  kindness.  The  fact  i-,  Richelieu  was  the 
man  t>  commit  a  crime  when  tlie  interests  of  his  policy  Siemed  to  need  it, 
but  he  had  too  uim-h  magnanimity  to  resent  the  judi^meut  which  might 
be  passed  ou  his  action  by  an  honest  mind,  considering  the  matter  superfi- 
cially, without  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  Imd  prompted  it.  W'M 
might  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  visited  Paris,  go  straight  to  the  tomb  of 
Richelieu,  and,  kneeliog  by  it,  exclaim:  "Great  man',  were  you  aliv»,  I 
would  give  you  haif  my  empire,  if  you  would  teach  me  to  govern  the  other 
half!  " 


creased  the  Gazette  to  eight  pages,  an<l  announced  that  for 
the  future  he  would  issue  Su[)pleinents  as  they  were  needed. 
It  seems  they  were  neede<l  pretty  often,  for  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1G:}3  Henaudot  pidjlishe<l  Supplements, 
tjnder  the  title  of  On/innires  and  hlxlraordiuaires,  as  often 
as  twice,  and  even  three  times  in  one  week.  In  fact, 
whenever  a  budget  of  new.s  arrived  which  would  nowa- 
days justify  a  special  tvlition,  the  indefatigable  editor  set 
his  criers  afoot  with  a  fresh  printed  sheet,  8houtin>»,  "  Buy 
the  I'JxIrnordmnire,  containing  the  account  of  the  superb 
burial  of  the  King  of  Denmark  I  "  or,  "  Buy  and  read  of 
the  capture  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Cura<;oa  in  the  Indies 
by  the  Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  !  "  Kenatxlot  understood 
the  noble  art  of  puffing.  He  dressed  his  criers  in  rerl,  and 
gave  them  a  trumpet  apiece  to  go  and  bray  the  praises  of 
the  Gazette  on  the  off  days,  when  the  paper  did  not  ap- 
pear. 

All  the  Gazettes  for  the  year  1631,  thirty-two  in  number, 
were  bound  up  in  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth, 
along  with  a  portrait  of  Renaudot  and  two  prefaces,  one  to 
the  King,  the  other  to  the  public.  Poor,  dreary  Louis 
Xni.  was  very  fond  of  Renaudot,  and  took  a  childish 
pleasure  in  the  (lazette  as  in  a  new  toy.  As  Richelieu 
wisely  left  his  Majesty  few  of  the  cares  of  stale,  the  King 
was  reduced  to  looking  out  of  the  window  and  dismally  ga[>- 
ing  when  there  was  no  battle  or  hunting  going  on  ;  accord- 
ingly it  was  a  rare  treat  to  him  when  he  could  slip  out  in 
disguise  of  an  evening  to  the  Rue  de  la  Calantlre,  accompa- 
nied by  acouple  of  hiij  gentlemen,  and  stand  watching  prose 
of  his  own  being  put  in  type.  He  was  a  fre/juent  contrib- 
utor. The  quarrels  he  had  with  his  wife,  Anne  of  Austria, 
cost  him  much  misery  ;  but  he  revenged  himself  by  writing 
spiteful  bits  about  her  Majesty  and  her  p^'t  Spanish  court- 
iers ;  and  laughed  in  his  royal  sleeve  when  all  the.«e  peo- 
ple cackled  about  in  their  amazement  with  copies  of  the 
impu  lent  sheet  in  their  hands.  One  of  the  kin<rly  notes 
which  Renaudct  inserted.''^  at  a  time  when  a  royal  divorce 
was  in  serious  contemplation,  was  remembered  by  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  nearly  brought  Renaudot  into  trouble  after 
the  King  died;  but  so  long  as  Louis  XIH.  lived  he  would 
hear  no  evil  of  his  gazetteer :  and  when  some  flushed 
,  Spaniard  came  to  ask  for  redress,  his  Miijesty  played 
moodily  with  the  tips  of  his  gloves,  and  looked  far  away 
out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  were  deaf  Renaudot  may 
well  be  excused  for  writing  of  his  King,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  strain  somewhat  hyperbolical.  In  his 
preface  he  vows  that  Louis  XIIL  has  earned  more  glory 
by  himself  alone  than  all  his  predecessors  put  together, 
and  he  adds,  "  For  the  rest,  Sire,  my  journal  is  the  ynzette 
of  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  All  that  is  in  it  is  for 
them  and  by  them,  and  is  intended  to  serve  their  glory." 
In  his  preface  to  the  public,  Renaudot  breaks  into  a  more 
humorous  vein,  and  sketches  the  tribulations  from  which 
many  an  editor  since  his  time  has  suffered.  "  Soldiers 
would  like  to  see  the  paper  teem  with  battles  and  feats  of 
arms;  litigants  would  have  it  full  of  law  reports;  the 
devout  care  for  nothing  but  lists  of  preachers  and  prdcis  of 
sermons  "  (in  his  fourteenth  number,  first  year,  Renaudot 
began  to  publish  regularly,  "  A  list  of  preachers  in  all  the 
churches  next  Sunday ; ")  "  those  who  have  not  been  to 
court,  would  never  tire  of  seeing  us  describe  court  pageants, 
and  those  who  have  carried  so  much  as  a  i>arcel  in  safety 
from  Paris  to  St.  Germains  are  offended  if  they  do  not  see 
the  exploit  recorded  with  full  honors  in  our  pages."  Re- 
naudot explains  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  everybody, 
and  concludes  with  the  assurance  that  he  shall  always  be 
delighted  to  publish  news  of  general  interest,  and  to  ac- 
cept any  corrections  or  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
his  paper,  which  may  be  offered  him. 

It  appears  that  Renaudot  for  awhile  conducted  the   Ga- 

»  It  is  in  the  number  dated  4th  June,  1633,  or  rather  in  some  of  them,  for 
the  note  was  sent  down  by  Richelieu  when  half  the  edition  had  been  struck 
c  ff.  Renaudot  was  obliged  to  stop  the  presses  and  find  plac  e  for  the  cote, 
which  contained  twenty-eight  lines.  It  was  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
paper,  but  some  copies  of  the  oiiginal  edition  hiid  already  been  solJ,  so  that 
there  are  two  different  Gnztties  extant  bearing  date  June  4,  lt>33.  Tl}e  firs 
edition,  however,  is  very  rare  ;  and  we  beUeve  no  collection  of  the  Gazetl 
contains  both  numbers. 
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zette  entirely  by  himself;  but  as  he  kept  up  his  agencies, 
bis  loan-office  and  his  dispensary,  the  tax  on  his  time  was 
too  great,  and  he  was  obliged,  with  Richelieu's  assistance, 
to  organize  a  regular  staff".  Mezeray,  Bautru,  Voiture,  and 
La  Calprenede  became  the  foremost  among  his  fellow-con- 
tributors, and  they  were  all  remarkable  men,  whose  equals 
in  scholarship  and  professional  dignity  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  on  the  French  press  of  the  year  1873.  Their  func- 
tions were  rather  to  edit  or  translate  the  correspondence 
from  abroad  into  good  French,  than  to  furnish  matter  or 
opinions  of  their  own  ;  and  in  this  they  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  Gazelle  was  reputed  from  its  foundation  until 
1792,  as  the  most  correctly  written  of  all  newspapers. 
Voltaire,  who  was  hot  an  indulgent  critic,  says  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  that  the  Gazelle  de  France  has  always  been 
■"  revised  with  great  care  and  composed  in  excellent 
French ;"  and  Grimm,  writing  in  1769,  calls  the  Gazelle 
"the  most  insipid,  impolite,  and  correctly  edited  of  all 
newspapers."  The  impoliteness  refers  to  a  habit  which 
the  Gazelle  had  contracted  of  never  qualifying  any  one, 
save  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  "  Monsieur."  In 
mentioning  noblemen,  their  titles  alone  were  given  as  "  Le 
Due  de  "  instead  of  "  M.  le  Due  de  ;  "  all  untitled  persons 
were  designated  as  "  le  Sieur."  ....  Voltaire  could  not 
stomach  this  formula  either,  and  Grimm  exclaims  in  his 
-distrust,  "  It  is  supremely  impertinent  and  ridiculous  to 
write  twice  a  week  '  Le  Sieur  Pitt '  when  the  Sieur  Pitt  is 
the  arbiter  of  the  old  continent  and  the  new."  l  But  the 
Gazelle  clung  to  this  old  tradition,  on  the  ground  that, 
being  an  official  journal,  it  was  bound  to  give  the  King's 
subject  those  titles  only  which  of  right  belonged  to  them. 

The  staff'  of  the  Gazelle  were  not  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  that  paper,  but  by  pensions  from  the  Civil  List,  averag- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  four  gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  1,500 
crowns  a  year  (£180,  equivalent  to  £500  of  our  money). 
The  Gazelle  can  never  have  been  worked  at  a  profit,  nor, 
indeed,  have  paid  its  expenses.  The  Supplements  were 
too  numerous,  and  the  price,  considering  the  size  of  the 
paper,  much  too  small.  In  addition  to  this,  Renaudot  was, 
from  the  first,  trammelled  by  shameless  piracies.  Provin- 
cial publishers  reprinted  the  Gazelle  as  soon  as  it  reached 
them,  adding  some  local  items  to  give  it  an  extra  zest,  and 
sold  the  whole  under  titles  of  their  own.  Renaudot  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  law  courts,  and  eventually  it  was 
arranged  that  certain  publishers  at  Avignon,  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Aix,  and  Bordeaux  should  have  the  privilege  of  reprinting, 
subject  to  a  yearly  payment. 

(Xo  be  continued.) 
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Mr.  Buckstone,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  thus 
announces  the  close  of  his  season  :  "  The  end  of  the  '  Wicked 
World '  is  approaching." 

The  PalL  Mall  Gazette  says  that  "  the  great  want  of  the 
French  character  is  want  of  devil."  It  seems  to  us  the  Com- 
mune turned  out  some  very  good  devils  —  good  as  devils,  we 
mean. 

Betaveen  Mr.  Warner's  letter  and  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.,  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  are  in  a  bad  way. 
They  begin  to  wish,  we  fancy,  that  they  had  not  burnt  their 
fingers  with  Mr.  Warner's  "  Backlog  Studies." 

Quite  a  novel  feature,  intended  to  obviate  danger  from  fire, 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Koyal  Alexandra.  By  a 
curious  arrangement,  patented  by  the  architect,  the  gas-piping 
throughout  the  house  can  be  used  for  water  in  case  of  fire. 

WoMKN  are  distinguishing  themselves  as  biographers.  Miss 
Taylor  recently  published  Buckle's  Life  ;  Mrs.  Grote  has  just 
published  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Historian  of 
Greece,  and  the  best  account  we  have  of  Montalcmbert  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Oiiphant,  the  author  ol   Irvinj^'s  Life. 

«The  term  Sieur  (Sir)  meann  n-ally  the  fsitnie  thing  as  Monnleur  (My  Sir), 
but  there  \»  the  couveDtiooal  diflerenu!  between  the  two  which  existH  between 
Mr.  and  ISaquire  in  Kngland.  The  French  law  writM,  suuiuionHen,  and  judg- 
ment* deDomlDat«  all  untitled  persoo^  to  thin  diiy  an  "  Sieur,"  much  to  tlie 
bumiliation  of  tbe«e  profeaeed  loren  of  equality. 


In  the  June  number  of  the  Churchman  s  Shilling  Magazine, 
the  editor  offers  some  explanation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  title  of 
the  "  Christum  Year,"  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Ox- 
ford, a  son  of  the  eminent  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
work.  According  to  this  gentleman  the  late  Mr.  Iveble,  on 
entering  the  shop  in  Broad  Street  one  morning,  saw,  at  the  top  of 
a  small  staircase  which  led  to  a  little  gallery  tilled  with  book- 
shelves, a  work  entitled  "  L'Annee  Chretienue,"  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, and  at  once  asked  Mr.  Parker  to  allow  him  to  examine 
it.  A  short  time  after,  the  "  Christian  Year "  appeared,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  took  his  title  from  the 
old  French  devotional  work.  At  any  rate,  if  this  should  not 
have  been  the  case,  the  coincidence  is  remarkable. 

An  uncomfortable  story  is  told  by  the  Warsaw  Israelii,  and 
one  calculated  to  cast  a  gloom  over  many  a  dinner-table.  It 
seems  that  a  cook  in  the  employ  of  a  Jew  lately  rushed  to  her 
master's  room  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  agitation,  and  not 
without  reason.  She  had,  she  said,  suddenl}'  heard  heart-rend- 
ing and  piercing  shrieks  proceed  from  a  piece  of  meat  she  was 
about  to  convert  into  steaks.  The  Jew,  on  investigating  the 
matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  of  a  Jewish  sinner 
was  in  the  meat,  and  that  its  shrieks  were  caused  by  a  desire 
for  honorable  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
He  therefore,  without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  the  rabbi,  ana 
with  much  earnestness  requested  that  he  would  bury  the  beef- 
steak, dressed  in  a  shroud,  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  appertaining  to  the  interment  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.  The  rabbi,  however,  having  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  beefsteak  really  contained  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  de- 
clined to  accede  to  the  request,  and  the  mysterious  beef,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  intelligence,  remains  undigested  and  unburied. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rabbi  was  correct  in  his  view,  for  if 
the  spirits  of  sinners  get  into  provisions,  tradesmen  who  throw 
their  hearts  and  souls  into  their  business  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
adulteration  after  their  decease,  and  it  will  be  even  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  a  leg  of  mutton  and  the  spiritual  part  of 
an  extortionate  butcher. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  has  said  and  done  many  things  in  his 
time  in  furtherance  of  what  might  be  described ,  as  "jocular  re- 
ligion and  comic  salvation."  But  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  he  outdid  himself. 
Speaking  of  prayer,  he  said,  "  Oh  for  more  prayer  !  I  had  an 
odd  illustration  of  its  power  the  other  day,  in  Italy.  In  the 
hotels  there,  there  are  little  ivory  buttons  in  the^wall  upon  which 
you  put  your  finger.  They  communicate  with  electric  wires 
which  I'ing  the  bells  down-stairs.  A  friend  came  in  to  take  tea 
with  us,  and  I  put  my  finger  on  the  button,  but  nobody  came. 
I  did  it  again  ;  still  nobody  came.  '  Now,'  said  my  friend,  '  I 
will  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle  —  keep  your  finger  on  the  button. 
If  you  only  just  put  it  on,  it  rings  the  bell ;  but  if  you  keep  your 
finger  on,  the  bell  will  keep  ringing  down-stairs.'  Well,  I  did 
so ;  but  even  then  the  waiter  did  not  come.  At  length  my 
friend  said,  '  We  have  a  couple  of  bedrooms  here;  I  will  go  into 
one,  and  your  friend  can  go  into  the  other;  let  us  ring  all  three 
bells,  and  then  we  shall  fetch  up  all  the  waiters  in  the  hotel.' 
So  we  put  our  fingers  on  the  three  buttons,  and  kept  them  there, 
and,  I  warrant  you,  the  passage  was  soon  full  of  waiters  tum- 
bling over  one  another.  They  thought  the  whole  house  nuist 
be  on  fire.  We  simply  explained  that  as  the  ringing  of  one  bell 
did  not  do,  we  thought  we  would  ring  all  three,  and  found  it  a 
capital  plan  ;  but  if  they  would  only  come  more  quickly  another 
time,  we  would  do  it  no  more.  Every  time  a  man  prays  he 
rings  the  great  bell  in  heaven  !  If  two  of  you  agree  as  touching 
anything  concerning  the  kingdom,  it  shall  be  done  unto  you. 
There  is  no  resisting  it.  If  every  man  and  woman  here  would 
begin  to  put  their  fingers  upon  the  bell,  the  electric  communica- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven,  it  would  awake  the  very  angels, 
and  bring  them  down  with  untold  blessings  upon  the  church 
and  upon  the  world."  We  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  laugh- 
ter and  applause  which  greeted  the  comparison  of  the  holy 
angels  roused  and  wakened  up  by  prayer  to  the  idle  waiters 
tumbling  over  each  other  at  an  Italian  inn,  does  not  express 
either  the  piety  or  wisdom  of  the  general  body  of  subscribers  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Buknett's  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mos(jui- 
toea  and  other  annoying  insects. 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 

BOOK  II.    SYLVIA'S   BRACELET. 

CHAPTKK  VII.  (continued.) 

I  WISH  it  were  possible  to  do  en- 
tiroly  witliout  that  miserable  aj)olo;^y 
for  picture-makiti!^,  called  word-paint- 
iiiif.  It  would  be  an  infinite  gain 
could  the  narrator  of  a  story  return 
to  the  fairy-tale  practice  of  simply 
telling  what  people  did,  without  being 
called  upon,  by  a  conventionally  as- 
sumed duluess  on  the  part  of  grown- 
uj)  readers,  to  answer  such  provoking 
(picstions  as  How  or  Why.  A  writer 
has  no  business  to  trespass  beyond 
his  miserable  limits  upon  the  glorious 
realm  of"  the  painter,  who  deals  with 
visible  things,  instead  of  arbitrary 
symbols,  and  to  boast  about  words  as 
though  they  could  take  the  place  of 
tlio  direct,  universal  language  of  color 
and  form.  Printers'  ink  was  made 
for  reporting  and  reasoning :  not  to 
make  splashes  upon  paper,  that  are 
no  more  like  pictures  than  are  the 
coals  in  the  fireplace,  which  may  ex- 
press anything  or  nothing,  not  as  the 
hand  that  laid  them  designed,  but  as 
the  eye  that  looks  into  them  may 
chance  to  find.  But  were  I  a  painter, 
and  were  the  grotesque  —  by  which  I 
mean  the  common  equation  of  the 
hideous  and  the  pathetic  —  my  metier, 
one  of  my  chef-d' ceiivres  should  be  as 
follows  :  — 

Upon  a  dark  background,  as  dark 
as  cold  heavy  gray  can  be,  and  sug- 
gestive of  a  prison  made  rather  by  the 
atmosphere  itself  than  by  masonry, 
should  stand  out  in  the  fullest  and 
boldest  relief,  illuminated  by  a  flar- 
ing, smoky  lantern,  hung  high  up  upon 
a  large  rusty  nail,  the  form  of  a  woman, 
marked  out  by  such  gross  violence  of 
light  and  shade,  that  the  expression 
of  her  features  and  attitude  should  be 
as  legible  as  if  she  were  in  the  broad 
light  of  day.  On  her  alone  is  concen- 
trated, as  by  a  focus,  every  ray  of  the 
flame,  which  gradually  loses  itself  be- 
yond her,  except  where  reflected  by 
the  fall  or  splash  of  a  green  water- 
drop  or  two,  in  front  or  behind.  Her 
clothes  hang  from  her  gaunt  shoulders 
and  meagre  waist  in  tatters,  and  are 
soaked  with  cold  moisture.  She 
stoops  down,  or  rather  half  crouches, 
with  her  knee  upon  a  log  of  rough 
wood,  her  feet   naked,  and  one  hand 


grasping  a  broken  step  in  front  of  her, 
while  with  the  other,  bony  and  knot- 
ted, but    wasted  with    Uungry  eager- 
ness, she   fingers   a    long   crack,  into 
which  a  stream  of  mud  is  oozing:  a 
rat   and  a  toad    are    regarding    her 
calmly  and   serenely  with  black   and 
curious   eyes,    as    though   interested, 
but  too  familiar  with  her  presence  to 
be    afraid.     Her   face  is  haggard,  al- 
most   corpse-like,    from     unconscious 
bodily  hunger,  which  allows  the  fancy 
fuller  play  to  dream  :  the  features  are 
harsh  and  strong  ;  the  thin  lips  fixed 
and  tightened  by  habitual    secretive- 
ness  and    greed ;    the    brows    drawn 
close   together   by   constant   devotion 
to   a  single   purpose.      The   ears   are 
slightly  pricked  backward,  or  at  least 
drawn   closely  to   the   head,  as  if  to 
them  alone  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
keeping   watch  from   intrusion   while 
their  owner's   mind  is    away.     A  bat 
flutters   blindly   against   the  lantern ; 
it   is  either   he  or   the  drip  of   water 
that  gives  her  this  one  sign  of  outer 
life.    But  her  eyes  are  occupied  neither 
with  the  business  of  her  ears,  nor  of 
her  fingers  :  and  here  enters  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  picture.     It  is  her  eyes, 
not"  the  glimmer  of  the  lantern,  that 
pierce   through   a   transparent    green 
mist    hanging    over    a    chest   like   a 
phantom    altar-cloth   over  a  phantom 
altar,  or  rather  like  the  glass  through 
which   is  so   often    seen,  in    Catholic 
churches,  the  waxen  image  of  a  saint 
sleeping   and   crowned   with    flowers. 
And  now,  after  penetrating  the  prin- 
cipal  figure   of   the   picture,   we   are 
brought  into  sympathy  with  what  she 
sees :  we   see    the    latter  not    imme- 
diately, but,  as  it  were,  through  her, 
for  it  is  painted  in  subtle  and  dream- 
like  colors,  wholly  at   variance   with 
her  harsh   and   hideous   realism.     In 
place  of  the  waxen  image  lies  a  sleep- 
ing girl,  of  dark  but  ideal  beauty,  Uke 
the  princess  in  the  enchanted   forest, 
waiting  for  the  kiss  that   is  to  break 
the     spell.     Her     strange     loveliness 
mocks   the   ghoul-like    ghastliness   of 
the    woman,    who    seems   to    hunger 
after    her   with    the   appetite   of  her 
soul,  even  more  than  after  food  with 
the  hunger   and   thirst   of   her  body. 
No   wonder,    for   she   is    lapped   and 
laved  in  gold :  the  green  mist  covers 
the    shrine   of    St.    Danae.      Having 
once  caught  this  heart  of  the  picture, 
we    pass    over    the    woman    herself, 
groping  in  foul  darkn'ess  after  a  mys- 
tery of  love  wrapped  in  a  mystery  of 


gold,  and,  wondering  whether  she  is 
piljjrim  or  vampire,  set  ourselves  to 
secK  the  key.  We  notice  now  that 
the  darkness  of  the  back^ound  and 
the  mist  of  the  green  veil  is  formed 
by  innumerable  spiral  coils  of  scales 
that,  as  they  rise  round  the  vij-ion, 
become  more  and  more  defined  — 
that,  if  the  kneeling  woman  looked 
up,  she  would  see  over  her  head,  like 
the  Syracusan  sword,  the  outline  of 
an  actual  key  held  in  the  outline  of  a 
serpent's  jaws  :  those  two  dull  spots, 
which  at  first  sight  we  took  for  falling 
water-drops  are  a  pair  of  evil  eyes, 
set  in  a  snake's  flat  skull.  ^ 

Dreams,  visions,  fancies,  presages,  ' 
whatever  they  might  be,  such-like 
pictures  were  vividly  real  to  this  un- 
derground ghost-seer.  She  had  noon- 
tide nightmares,  to  which  these  were 
child's  play.  Child,  gold,  and  ser- 
pent were  as  real  to  her  as  the  rat 
and  the  toad ;  more  real,  indeed ; 
and  she  was  haunted  by  keys  as  visi- 
ble as  the  Macbethr's  dagger  of  air. 

Students  of  the  human  body  have 
never  yet  found  out  in  what  unsub- 
stantial fashion  the  blood  is  nourished 
by  the  mind,  as  if  fancies  were  food. 
As  Mrs.  Goldrick's  small  stock  of 
available  change  out  of  her  last  allow- 
ance from  her  son  grew  less,  she,  with- 
out thought  tf  meat  and  drink,  en- 
dured vigils  that  would  have  killed  a 
professed  anchorite.  But  even  her 
inner  fuel  had  its  limit  of  supply,  and 
she  Avas  fain  to  fall  back  upon  her 
stock  of  wine.  Not  having  eaten, 
however,  the  fumes  of  it  flew  to  her 
head,  and  she  woke  one  afternoon 
after  having  made,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  a  few  years'  journey  farther  back 
even  than  the  memories  of  Marsh- 
mead. 

In  the  city  of  Vienna  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  flowers.  The  people 
who  have  cultivated  the  contradictory 
art  of  pursuing  pleasure  with  the  sys- 
tematic dreg-draining  energy  of  men, 
yet  without  losing  the  fresh  and  hearty 
abandon  of  children  —  the  Germans, 
who,  more  joy-loving  than  Frenchmen, 
neither  translate  nor  import  ennui  — 
sympathize  acutely  with  the  most  fresh 
and  childlike  symbols  of  joy. 

Among  the  purveyors  of  these  floral 
draughts  to  a  hearty  and  unfailing 
appetite  was  to  be  found  every  even- 
ing, at  the  same  post,  a  very  young 
girl.  Precisely  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
ailernoon,  fine  or  wet,  she  brought  to 
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the  door  of  the  Theater  an  der  AVien 
a  basket  filled  to  the  brim  with  bou- 
quets and  solitary  blossoms  ;  at  nine 
o'clock  she  carried  the  basket  away, 
or  sooner  if  she  had  found  an  excep- 
tionally good  market.  She  was  not 
well  dressed  enough  to  pass  beyond  the 
brilliant-l9oking  doorway  of  what  to 
her  was  Paradise  ;  she  was  but  an  un- 
regarded Peri,  waiting  with  such  poor 
gifts  as  might  purchase,  not  Eden, 
but  a  zwanziger.  Nor  did  she  often 
wait  wholly  in  vain.  It  must,  indeed, 
go  hard  with  girlhood  if  it  cannot  con- 
trive to  sell  a  few  flowers. 

It  was  even  in  her  favor  that  she 
was  poorly  dressed,  and  that  she 
allowed  her  lilies  and  moss-roses  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  for  her. 
She  had  rivals,  some  bold-faced,  some 
cunningly  modest,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  deprived  her  of  chance  custom- 
ers. But  our  dark-eyed  maiden  had 
secured  a  clientele  who  were  faithful 
to  her  —  who,  if  they  wanted  one  of 
her  leaves  or  blossoms,  and  sometimes 
if  they  did  not,  preferred  to  give  their 
stray  small  change  to  one  who  never 
troubled  them.  Buying  of  her  had  an 
air  of  gathering  flowers  for  themselves. 
All  these  girls  had  picked  up  names  ; 
the  dark-eyed  and  quiet  one  was 
known  to  the  loungers  of  the  entrance 
as  die  Kornblume,  the  Blue  Cornflower 
—  she  was  so  dark,  so  ragged,  so  hid- 
den among  the  standing  crowd,  and 
had,  alas,  so  little  to  do  with  the  har- 
vest of  the  field.  And  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  the  weed  that  drew 
many  eyes  through  the  waving  ranks 
of  corn. 

But  it  was  a  hard  life,  all  the  same : 
for  the  Cornflower  was  a  modest  and 
timid  weed.  Nothing  was  known  of 
her,  not  even  among  her  acquaint- 
ances of  the  curbstone,  except  that 
she  came  and  went  as  punctually  as 
the  violet,  and  waited  as  patiently  for 
kreutzers,  and  as  silently,  as  the 
hyacinth  waits  for  golden  sunbeams. 
The  other  flower-girls,  who  laughed 
and  joked  together,  looked  upon  her 
as  an  intruder,  but  that  mattered  but 
little ;  in  spite  of  her  few  regular 
customers  she  was  scarcely  in  their 
way,  and  the  customers  she  had  they 
could  well  afford  to  lose.  It  was  not 
every  evening  that  any  of  them  came 
to  the  theatre ;  and  then  she  was 
lucky  if  she  was  allowed  to  go  home 
with  a  basket  less  full  by  a  single 
leaflet  than  when  she  came. 

I  think,  however,  that  even  the 
boldest  of  the  poor  Cornflower's  suc- 
cessful rivals  would  have  thrown  her 
a  chance  or  two  sometimes  had  they 
known  that  she  lived  hopelessly 
alone  ;  that  she  was  such  a  very  weed 
among  weeds.  I  am  the  more  sure  of 
it,  because  kind  hearts  lie  so  deep 
that  the  deeper  down  in  the  world 
they  are  sought  for,  the  more  surely 
tbey  are  to  be  found.  But  the  Corn- 
flower's conipanioDB  were  a  thouf^ht- 
less  generation  —  and  so  she  had.  Tike 
the  weakest  of  a  flock  of  thoughtless 
sparrows,  to  put  up  with  the  smallest  j 


"*^  crumbs  that  the  wind,  or  some  com- 
passionate hand,  cast  beyond  the  de- 
vouring circle.  Happily  there  were  a 
few  such  hands  —  but  it  is  not  hands 
that  think  or  feel.  They  gave,  and 
that  was  enough  for  charity  and  for 
them. 

Was  it  enough  for  the  Cornflower  ? 
She  thought  so.  With  enough  silver 
to  renew  her  stock  and  to  buy  a  roll, 
she  was  richer  than  Diogenes,  who 
was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  richer 
than  Alexander.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  delights  of  sausage  or  beer  ;  a 
good  honest  slice  of  sour  black  bread, 
washed  down  with  a  hearty  draught 
of  water,  gave  health  to  her  fast  grow- 
ing limbs,  and  the  sweetest  sleep  in 
the  world  to  her  lively  brain.  She 
breathed  the  scent  of  flowers  all  day 
long  —  they  gave  flavor  to  her  black 
bread  and  to  her  dreams.  And  then 
the  sky  —  what  a  bed-curtain  she 
found  it  when  she  was  tired !  it  was 
spotted  and  hung  all  over,  not  with 
kreutzers,  but  with  real  Friedrichs 
d'or  ;  she  was,  for  the  night,  a  million- 
aire, and  the  moon  was  none  the  worse 
for  looking  like  a  rich  round  cheese. 
She  had  enough  to  do  in  the  day  with 
making  up  her  nosegays,  which  was 
quite  as  good,  while  she  was  quite 
little,  as  playing  with  a  doll,  and  very 
much  better,  as  she  grew  up,  than 
watching  the  blossoms  fade  and 
throwing  them  away. 

But  this  was  summer  life.  If  she 
had  only  been  a  squirrel  or  a  dormouse 
and  could  have  slept  out  the  cold,  it 
would  not  have  been  hard  to  be  con- 
tent with  stars  for  wealth,  and  flowers 
for  sisters  and  bread-winners.  When 
it  mined  or  froze  she  had  to  creep 
into  some  church  porch,  or  into  the 
church  itself  whenever  it  was  open,  or 
into  any  other  corner  that  might  tem- 
per the  wind  to  her.  Once  or  twice 
she  had  found  her  waj  into  a  beggar's 
lodging ;  but  she  was  frightened,  and 
had  given  away  her  day's  earnings  to 
others  who  were  far  richer  than  she, 
so  it  was  bad  economy  in  every  way. 
So  even  in  winter  time,  she  had  to 
practise  the  art  of  saving  house-rent 
—  a  measure  of  economy  to  which  she 
was  the  more  prone,  because  she  had 
one  wildly  extravagant  taste  —  a  pas- 
sion for  bright  rags;  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  bright  clothes.  Her 
festival  was  to  starve  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  to  buy  from  some  He- 
brew dealer  the  remnants  of  some 
scarlet  handkerchief,  petticoat,  or 
shawl.  One  old  fellow,  to  whom  she 
went  with  eager  timidity  to  make  her 
first  purchase  of  this  kind,  cheated 
her  outrageously  to  the  extent  of  two 
whole  kreutzers,  but  the  second  time 
he  sold  her  an  old  shawl,  that  had 
cost  nothing,  at  scarcely  more  than 
cost  price,  and  threw  in  half  a  yard 
of  ribbon  that  he  saw  her  stare  at 
with  hungry  eyes.  The  third  time  he 
introduced  a  system  of  barter :  he 
gave  her  unmarketable  rags  in  ex- 
change for  useless  flowers.  The  old 
Jew  and  tlie  young  flower-girl  seldom 


exchanged  a  Avord ;  he  probably  was 
too  much  ashamed  of  his  one  piece  of 
very  limited  kindness  to  add  to  his, 
shame  by  committing  farther  follies. 
He  had  his  reward,  however;  when 
he  most  righteously  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  it  was  not  without  leav- 
ing behind  him  one  pair  of  wet  eyes. 

Unhappily,  this  mishap  occurred 
just  at  the  beginning  of  an  excep- 
tionally sharp  winter,  and  when  the 
last  thread  of  the  Cornflower's  last 
shawl  Avas  giving  way.  She  had 
brought  with  her  to  the  old  Jew's 
door  a  whole  basket-load  of  I  know 
not  what  poor  unseasonable  verdure  to 
buy  something  a  little  more  season- 
able ;  and  she  found  only  a  couple  of 
police  agents  engaged  in  the  Augean 
labor  of  making  an  inventory  of  litter, 
and  they,  not  being  made  good- 
tempered  by  having  to  finish  such  a 
task  in  the  cold,  or  by  her  interrup- 
tion, thrust  her  out  by  her  almost  bare 
shoulders  into  the  snow.  The  wind 
was  keen,  and  she  felt  it  pierce  her 
with  a  new  sharpness ;  for  she  now,  for 
the  first  time,  realized  what  it  meant 
to.  be  alone  in  a  bleak  and  biting 
world.  It  was,  however,  close  upon 
the  hour  at  which  the  theatre  opened, 
so,  cold  or  sorry,  she  must  lose  no 
time.  Carriages  filled  with  fine  ladies, 
scarcely  more  delicate  than  she,  strong 
men  thickly  clad,  and  scores  of  her 
own  age,  warm  with  fire  and  food, 
passed  her  at  every  step,  and  she  felt 
how  little  the  world  was  to  her  —  to 
the  Cornflower  among  the  corn. 

There  was  more  than  a  usual 
amount  of  bustle  about  the  theatre 
door  that  evening  when  she  took  her 
stand  in  her  accustomed  corner.  The 
Emperor  himself  was  to  be  there  to  see 
with  his  own  august  eyes  the  pirouettes 
and  zephyr-poses  of  the  spoiled  darling 
of  all  Vienna,  the  fascinating  dancer, 
Marietta  Romani.  To  the  Cornflower, 
who  was  versed  in  all  the  gossip  of  the 
pavement,  the  name  of  the  great  bal- 
lerina rang  with  a  more  awful  sound 
than  that  of  the  Kaiser's  own.  She 
had  once  seen  her  pass  from  the  stage 
door  to  her  carriage,  wrapped  from 
head  to  foot  in  furs  that  made  her  look 
like  a  ball  of  swan's-down,  with  her 
little  dark  head,  not  higher  than  the 
slim  Cornflower's  shoulder,  peeping 
out  and  smiling  all  over  with  serene 
triumph.  She  had  wondered  who  the 
tall,  strong  man  could  be,  with  blond 
hair,  round  face,  gray  eyes,  and  shoul- 
ders like  Hercules,  who  dared  almost 
to  carry  the  wonderful  Marietta  from 
the  door :  he  was  probably  the  mana- 
ger, she  thought,  who  was  to  her  ever- 
active  imagination  a  sort  of  Grand 
Lama,  bearing  the  authority  above 
even  that  of  an  agent  of  police,  if  such 
a  thing  could  be. 

How  cold  she  lelt,  as  one  carnage 
after  another  drew  up  and  sent  its 
cloaked  and  shawled  freight  inside 
those  bright  and  warm-looking  doors  ! 
On  common  occasions,  winter  weather 
favored  her  earnings,  for  the  boldest 
and   therefore  the   most  successful  of 
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liur  rivaU  were  summer  iwallows.  But 
Mu'  Emperor  spoiled  her  market.  No 
M'  whisptTed  in  his  imperial  ear  that 
!  poor  <l()\ver-«?irl  would  have  to  lose 
;i  wiiitt'r  shawl  because  he  happened 
lo  he  <;oiiig  to  the  play,  or  he  mijjht 
perhaps  have  been  as  generous  as  the 
old  Jew.  But  she  was  not  to  remain 
(juite  penniless. 

"/>«;•  Teufel!"  she  heard  a  full, 
strong  voice  exclaim  close  behind 
her — that  is  to  say,  near  the  stage 
door.  "  I've  forgotten  the  bounuet  — 
I  wouldn't  have  left  it  behind  for  a 
thousand  pounds."  He  said  pounds 
in  F^nglish :  and  his  German  was 
strange  to  the  girl's  (juick  ears. 

For  once,  accident  had  placed  her 
in  the  front  rank,  lor  the  others  were 
crowding  about  the  grand  entrance. 
With  the  ready  instinct  of  a  trades- 
woman, she  held  up  her  basket,  and 
looked  up  without  saying  a  word.  Lo 
and  behold,  it  was  the  very  broad- 
shouldered  gentleman  on  whose  arm 
she  had  caught  her  solitary  glimpse  of 
the  Marietta,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
panion in  hussar  uniform. 

"Nevermind,"  said  the  latter.  "I 
dare  say  she  won't  miss  number  one 
thousand  and  one  —  unless,  indeed, 
the  paper  came  from  the  bank,  or  was 
fastened  with  something  better  than 
wire.  Come  in  ;  my  hands  are  numbed. 
I  go  empty-handed,  you  see  —  when 
flowers  are  made  of  gold,  emptiness 
is  the  distinction  of  a  poor  subaltern." 
He  went  in,  while  the  tall  man 
lingered  an  instant  on  the  pavement. 
He  had  seen  the  Cornflower's  basket 
—  perhaps,  also,  her  large  black  eyes, 
which  were  to-night  even  brighter 
than  usual.  • 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  rubbish  have 
you  got  there,  my  good  girl  ? "  he 
asked. 

She  held  up  a  bunch  of  violets  and 
camellias  —  they  might  buy  the  shawl 
after  all. 

"  Bah !  Everybody  will  have  violets 
and  camellias :  one  might  as  well 
have  nothing  as  that  thing.  Here, 
hold  up  your  basket  and  let  me  see. 
No,  nothing  here.  Yes  ;  the  lieuten- 
ant was  right,"  he  muttered :  "  one 
must  make  presents  like  a  Russian 
Grand  Duke  to-night  ifone  wants  to 
be  marked  out  of  his  crowd.  That 
infernal  nosegay  of  mine  would  have 
done  —  but  —  ah  !  I'll  take  a  hint 
from  the  lieutenant  after  all.  She'll 
know  that  a  man  means  something 
who  gives  her  nothing  but  a  flower. 
Snowdrops,  no ;  Violets  again,  no ; 
winter  roses  :  here,  I'll  take  this  rose." 
The  poor  girl's  hopes  fell.  All  this 
grand  prospect  to  end  in  a  half  zwan- 
ziger ! 

The  big  Englishman  took  the  poor 
little  winter  rose,  felt  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  a  coin.  "  Good  night,  my 
girl,"  he  said  in  his  full  voice.  "  Any 
way  that  rose  shall  cost  more  than  any 
other  rose  —  it's  for  the  Romani !  " 

She  looked  for  the  coin  among  her 
flowers,  into  which  it  had  fallen.  It 
was   bright   new  gold,  with  a  milled 


edge  and  a  bas-relief  of  a  cavalier  oa 
horseback  piercing  a  dragon  with  a 
spear.  Her  heart  gave  a  boun<l ;  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  last  words  of 
her  customer  she  would  have  thought 
it  a  blunder.  Had  shf  thought  so, 
would  she  have  tried  to  give  it  back 
again  ?  Only  do  not  let  the  Corn- 
flower be  blamed,  though  the  likeliest 
answer  be.  No.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
one  of  the  ducats  in  the  sky  had  tum- 
bled off  its  peg  just  as  lier  basket  was 
in  the  way  to  break  its  fall.  But  this 
was  plainly  something  better  than  a 
ducat  —  perhaps  one  of  the  broken 
pieces  that  every  now  an<l  then  leave 
the  moon  in  want  of  repair. 

Evidently  the  name  of  that  far-off 
star  of  stars,  Marietta  Romani,  was  a 
name  of  good  luck  to  her.  She  sat 
down,  and  thought  what  she  would  do 
with  her  treasure  —  it  wag  her  first 
taste  of  gold.  Of  course  she  would 
buy  a  shawl,  scarlet  and  new.  The 
draper  would  tell  her  the  value  of  her 
fortune  and  give  her  the  change. 
Then  she  would  buy  a  bright  ribbon 
and  net  for  her  hair,  like  Gretchen  or 
Trudchen,  whom  she  envied  for  their 
finery  and  their  pushing  ways.  Then 
she  would  have  a  feast  somewhere  — 

Eerhaps  Gretchen  or  Trudchen  might 
elp  her  eat  it,  and  then  they  would 
all  be  friends.  And  then  a  wild  vision 
came  into  her  head  of  going  back  to 
some  black  tents  that  she  remembered 
among  far-off  plains  '  and  marshes, 
where  she  might  chatter  once  more  in 
a  strange  old  jargon  and  hear  again 
certain  wild  old  tunes.  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  old  Jew  who  had  sold 
her  rags  for  flower.s.  What  a  proud 
pleasure  it  would  have  been  to  have 
gone  to  him  and  paid  him  for  her 
grand  purchase,  not  in  snow-drops,  but 
in  real  money !  She  would  have  felt 
like  a  princess  patronizing  a  merchant 
prince.  Even  now,  perhaps,  he  might 
afford  a  safety-valve  for  this  Fortu- 
natus'  coin  of  hers  :  some  of  it  must 
find  its  way  between  the  prison  bars. 
Hark  !  A  shout  —  the  Kaiser ! 
She  rushed  forward  with  the  rest  to 
catch  a  ray  from  royalty  —  she  could 
not  help  it,  indeed,  for  she  was  pushed 
by  a  jerk  from  behind  into  the  wave  of 
the  crowd  —  and  her  good  English 
gold  was  shaken  from  her  momenta- 
rily-relaxing fingers  and  swept  into 
the  limbo  of  Alnaschar's  dreams. 

The  Cornflower  was  longer  looking 
for  her  sovereign  than  Mrs.  Goldrick 
was  in  looking  for  her  key ;  for  though 
the  search  lasted  but  a  single  night, 
she  was  of  an  age  when  hours  are  very 
long.  She  was  still  young  enough  to 
find  in  a  day  the  experiences  of  a 
year.  No  one  disturbed  her  at  her 
task,  even  before  the  silent  hours  be- 
gan :  she  Avas  only  taken  for  a  chif- 
fonier e. 

But  when  the  silent  hours  were  over, 
and  the  morning  came  in  all  the  chill 
brightness  of  daybreak,  she  felt  her- 
self cold  no  longer.  No ;  I  do  not 
mean  that  she  was  starved  to  death, 


though  she  had  undergone  what  would 
have  killed  some  fairly  strong  men. 
Nor  do  I  mean  that  she  was  warmed 
with  success  :  the  sovereign  was  either 
at  the  bottom  of  a  drain,  or  of  sharp- 
eved  Gretchen's  pocket  —  it  was  all 
the  same  to  the  Cornflower.  The  glow 
she  felt  was  like  an  inner  fire  that 
made  her  feel  light  and  buoyant ; 
broad  awake  and  not  hungry,  but  as 
though  she  had  been  drinking  some- 
thing stranjje.  She  was  also  seized 
with  a  fit  of  coughing,  that  made  her, 
for  the  first  time,  know  what  headache 
means. 

She  wandered  about  less  than  usual 
that  day,  and  sat  a  great  deal  on  steps 
and  in  church  porches,  carrying  her 
flowers  —  she  washed  and  revived 
these  with  water,  for  they  had  to  last 
through  that  evening  at  least,  and  they 
looked  fevered  and  faded.  At  the 
same  time  she  drank  a  long,  deep 
draught  herself  from  the  same  foun- 
tain, and  it  made  her  feel  stronger. 
She  bathed  her  forehead,  and  the 
headache  went  away. 

Two  gentlemen  passed  her  about  an 
hour  afterwards. 

"  There,  Ilerr  Doctor,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  did  you  ever  see  such  eyes  as 
those  ?  They're  bright  enough  for  an 
arch-duchess." 

"  For  an  empress  —  or  for  a  beggar, 

Tlie  seconf>  speaker  looked  hard  at 
her  as  he  spoke  ;  but  was  out  of  ear- 
shot before  nis  sentence  was  at  an  end. 

Gretchen,  with  her  arm  round 
Trudchen's  neck,  passed  her  as  she 
was  on  her  way  to  her  post. 

"  Ah,  only  look  at  the  Cornflower  !  " 
she  called  out  mockingly  in  a  loud 
aside.  "  She  has  been  dipping  her 
fingers  in  somebody's  rouge  pot ! " 
And  so  they  also  passed  by  on  the 
other  side. 

The  Marietta  was  to  .perform  again  : 
and  court  patronage  nad  enhanced 
her  prestige.  But,  in  spite  of  her 
difliculties,  the  girl  contrived  to  dis- 
pose of  more  of  her  stock  than  usual. 
She  felt  strangely  excited,  and,  to  her 
own  astonishment,  flitted  about  and 
bandied  words :  she  laughed  almost 
noisily. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  she  heard  Trud- 
chen say  to  Gretchen  ;  "  it's  not  the 
rouge-pot,  it's" —  And  she  put  a 
bouquet  to  her  lips,  as  if  she  were 
tossing  off  a  bumper. 

"  Is  he  handsome  ?  "  asked  Gretchen 
loudly  in  her  ear.  "  He  can't  be 
much  else,  or  he'd  have  given  you  a 
shawl." 

"  We  don't  get  gold-pieces,  not  we, 
for  a  rosebud,"  laughed  out  Trudchen, 
whose  eyes  were  everywhere  round 
her,  while  bold-faced  Gretchen's  were 
everywhere  before  her. 

The  Cornflower  started.  "  You 
know  where  my  money  is  ?  "  she  cried 
out.     "  Give  it  me  —  it  is  mine." 

The  two  girls  looked  at  one  another 
hard,  stared,  and  laughed  again. 

"  I  declare  !  The  idiot  takes  us  for 
pickpockets." 
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"  Light  come,  light  go,  my  lady  Corn- 
blossom.  The  next  money  you  get,  I 
wouldn't  spend  more  than  half  of  it  in 
drink,  if  I  were  you." 

All  this  was  bitter  enough,  but  it 
was  nothing  to  the  dull  aching  that 
seemed  gradually  to  be  rising  through 
her  limbs.  She  did  not  reply,  not  for 
want  of  words,  but  becaus*  of  a  cough- 
ing fit  that  drowned  them  as  they  rose. 
She  was  obliged  once  more  to  retire 
to  her  old  corner,  near  the  stage  door. 
Once  more  she  saw  the  ethereal  Mari- 
etta pass  to  her  carriage,  escorted  as 
before  by  the  large  Englishman.  They 
were  in  earnest  talk,  and  the  English- 
man's foot  kicked  against  her  basket. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Marietta,  in  a 
soft,  musical  contralto.  "  I  shall  be- 
lieve that  all  Englishmen  are  awk- 
ward —  for  your  sake,  Herr  May- 
nard." 

"  Deuce  take  the  basket !  —  if  you 
would  only  believe  anything  for  my 
sake"  — 

"  Do  you  always  talk  so  loud  ?  Good 
night,  Herr  Engldnder  —  pleasant 
dreams  to  you." 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  the 
Englishman,  after  a  few  moments, 
lighted  a  cigar.  The  girl  thought  she 
would  speak  to  him  :  but  he  did  not 
see  her,  and  something  about  his  eyes 
made  her  afraid.  When  the  carriage 
wheels  were  no  longer  heard,  he  was 
joined  by  the  hussar  officer. 

"  Bonne  Fortune  f  "  asked  the  latter. 
"  Then  come  to  Von  Geierstein's  — 
they  have  lansquenet :  I  want  to  wm 
of  somebody,  and  you  ought  to  be  the 
very  man  to  win  from,  if  there's  any- 
thing in  the  proverb  about  love  and 
play." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  lieutenant 
—  I'm  in  a  winning  mood." 

"So  much  the  better — I'll  back 
your  hand." 

So  off  they  went,  and  no  one  had 
looked  at  the  poor  Cornblossom  —  why, 
indeed,  should  they?  Everybody  has 
his  own  affairs. 

She  shut  her  eyes  somewhere,  and 
dreamed  of  the  wonderful  Marietta 
and  the  Englishman.  It  was  a  vivid 
but  pleasant  dream.  When  she  woke, 
however,  her  limbs  were  racked  with 
aches,  her  brain  was  throbbing,  and 
her  throat  was  swollen. 

She  crept  about  hke  a  ghost  all  day  : 
and  she  went  to  the  theatre  door 
rather  by  force  of  habit  than  of  will. 
She  made  no  attempts  to  sell,  nor, 
when  the  carriages  had  finally  rolled 
away,  did  she  make  any  attempt  to 
move.  Her  brain  was  burning  with 
dim  excitement,  and  every  breath, 
and  every  endeavor  to  swallow  with 
her  swollen  throat,  was  agony  to 
her. 

With  only  half  her  faculties  about 
her,  she  still  heard  a  carriage  draw 
up,  and  the  contralto  voice  laughing 
musically  at  the  stage  door.  She  was 
sitting  just  in  the  path  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  rose  to  avoid  the  white  satin 
shoes  of  the  ballerina.  At  least  she 
tried  to  rise,  for   suddenly  a   singing, 


hissing  mist  rushed  over  her  eyes  and 
ears,  wherewith  the  contralto  voice 
mixed  as  with  a  dream  —  and  then  she 
neither  heard  nor  knew  anything 
more. 

"  She  is  quite  safe,  Mein  Frdulein  — 
the  crisis,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  was 
over  an  hour  ago.  She  ought  to  be 
conscious  now  —  indeed  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  is  not.  Speak  gently,  how- 
ever— not  that  I  need  ask  you  to  do 
that,  Mein  Fraulein  —  nature  will 
open  her  eyes  in  her  own  time." 

The  Cornflower,  without  making  an 
effort  of  memory,  recognized  the  voice 
of  the  man  who  had  compared  her 
eyes  to  those  of  an  empress  or  "  a 
beggar  —  if  "  —  something  that  had 
passed  away. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
the  same  voice  resumed :  — 

"  I  may  tell  you  now,  Mein  Fraulein, 
that  I  feared  the  worst.  That  endless 
raving  in  unknown  tongues  was  no 
common  kind  of  delirium.  It  was 
against  all  rule  —  if  I  were  a  priest 
instead  of  a  physician,  I  should  have 
used  the  office  of  exorcism." 

"  Unknown  tongues  ?  "  murmured  a 
woman's  voice  that  she  remembered, 
but  did  not  recognize.  "  Suppose  I 
could  interpret  them  ?  " 

«  You  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  she  talked  of  places  — 
never  mind  where  —  that  I  know 
better  than  the  Prater.  She  was 
repeating  songs  and  sayings,  and  call- 
ing upon  all  sorts  of  demons  (keep 
them  from  us  !)  to  do  something  that 
concerned  an  old  Jew,  red  petticoats, 
stars,  flowers,  and  gold  pieces  all  mixed 
up  in  a  way  that  I  could  not  make  out, 
though  I  understood  all  the  words.  I 
spoke  to  her  myself  sometimes,  and 
she  always  answered,  though  wide  of 
the  mark.  She  was  always  hunting 
for  a  piece  of  gpld.  I  put  a  piece  into 
her  hands,  at  last,  to  see  if  it  would 
quiet  her  ;  but  she  dropped  it  as  if  it 
had  stung  her,  and  went  on  again. 
Don't  you  see  she  is  a  gypsy. —  a 
Zigeunerinn  f  " 

"  Of  course  she  is !     And  "  — 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  peo- 
ple, if  that's  what  you  mean,  Herr 
Doctor.  There  were  Pharaohs  before 
Hapsburgs.  But  look  —  she  opens  her 
eyes." 

The  Cornflower  woke  as  from  a 
trance.  She  might  or  might  not  have 
heard  of  such  a  place  as  heaven  ;  but, 
in  any  case,  she  found  herself  there. 

She  lay  on  a  bed  as  soft  to  the  touch 
as  Marietta's  swan's-down  had  been  to 
the  eye.  The  room  was  warm,  pure, 
•  fresh,  and  clean,  and  full  of  softened 
sunshine  filtered  through  green  blinds. 
The  sheets  were  as  white  as  snow. 
And  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  there  sat 
the  angel  of  this  Paradise  —  Marietta 
herself,  the  great,  wonderful,  supreme 
Marietta  Romani,  with  her  beautiful 
smile. 

Her  head  still  felt  ligjit,  and  .she 
tried  to  raise  her  hands  in  order  to 
assure  herself  in  some  tangible  way  of 
the  reality  of  such  a  vision.    But  they 


lay  like  lead  from  weakness,  and  th^ 
poor  girl  dissolved  into  a  rain  of  help- 
less tears.  She  tried  to  murmur 
something,  and  Marietta  was  at  her 
side. 

The  girl  was  just  able  to  touch  with 
her  lips  the  fragrant  hand  that  lay 
temptingly  on  the  pillow.  The  phy- 
sician came  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  nodded  his  head  across  it  to  the 
lady,  and  left  the  room.  He  had  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  the  restoring  force 
of  nature,  and  had  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  nature  was  as  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  Ballerina's  person  as  art 
in  his  own. 

"  Drink  this,  my  poor  child,"  said 
Marietta  gently,  and  putting  to  the 
patient's  lips  some  cunningly  devised 
tisane.  "  You  are  not  to  talk  now : 
to-morrow,  perhaps,' you  shall  tell  me 
your  name  and  all  about  yourself." 

"  Tell  me  " —  whispered  the  Corn- 
flower. 

"Well?" 

"  Am  I  dead  ?  " 

"  You  are  as  alive  as  I  am,  and  that's 
being  very  much  alive." 

"  Have  I  been  here  all  night  ?  How 
did  I  come  here  ?  Where  are  my 
flowers  ?  AVhat  makes  me  so  weak  ? 
Why  are  yoii  so  good  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  Didn't  I  say  you  were  not 
to  talk  to-day  ?  Yes  ;  you  have  been 
here  all  night,  and  a  good  many  nights 
besides.  Your  flowers  ?  I  am  afraid 
they  have  been  dead  a  long  while  ;  but 
you  shall  have  plenty  more  when  you 
are  well.  And  you  are  weak  because 
you  have  been  very  ill ;  but  you  will 
get  stronger  every  day.  Good-by. 
I  have  to  go  to  the  theatre  now  :  so  go 
to  sleep,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you  as 
soon  as  I  am  back  again." 

"  And  you  —  are  you  really  Mari- 
etta ?  " 

"  Really  Marietta.     Good-by." 

The  Cornflower,  however,  did  not 
go  to  sleep ;  she  lay  awake  in  conva- 
lescent luxury.  By  and  by  an  elderly 
German  woman  brought  some  broth; 
and  she  let  loose  her  questions  upon 
her,  with  better  success  than  upon 
Marietta. 

From  this  informant  she  learned  that 
she  had  lain  there,  fluttering  between 
life  and  death,  six  long  weeks.  That 
the  Ballerina,  on  coming  alone  from 
the  stage  door,  had  nearly  fallen  prone 
over  the  senseless  beggar-girl,  who  lay 
in  a  dead  faint  among  her  dying  nose- 
gays. That  a  quickly-gathering  group 
insisted  upon  it  that  the  flower-girl 
was  asleep  or  drunk,  but  that  Marietta 
had  waved  them  back,  even  the  mana- 
ger himself,  and  said  (like  a  queen, 
save  in  stature)  half  to  herself  and 
half  aloud,  — 

"  There,  but  for  luck,  might  be  Mari- 
etta Romani.  Look  at  her  face  ;  look 
at  her  clothes.  Don't  you  see  the  girl 
is  ill  and  starved  ?  Take  her  indoors 
at  once,  and  send  for  a  doctor.  Good 
Heaven,  to  think  of  what  goes  on  out- 
side, while  we  are  playing  the  fool 
within  I  " 

(To  beoODtiuued.) 
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III.  (continued.) 

livT  it  was  not  without  trouble  that  lienaudot  secured 
iliis  settlement,  and  meanwhile  sundry  Parisian  printers 
huil  bei^un  to  emulate  their  country  brethren,  and  pirated 
Kenaudot  under  his  very  nose.  The  principles  of  copy- 
right were  but  imperfectly  understooci  then,  and  it  seemed 
a  gross  thing  to  the  printers  of  Paris  that  Kenaudot  should 
enjoy  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  printing  news,  "  the 
which,"  as  they  contended,"  being  things  of  public  interest, 
were  no  man's  private  property,  but  belonged  to  every- 
body." Kenaudot  himself  was  a  little  hazy  in  his  views, 
and  instead  of  arguing  that  the  works  of  a  man's  brain 
were  as  much  his  as  the  works  of  his  hands,  based  his  case 
entirely  on  the  royal  monopoly  he  had  obtained,  and  pleaded 
energetically  that  nobody  had  the  right  to  publish  an  op- 
position print  of  any  sort  whatever.  The  advantages  of  a 
spirited  business  competition  had  evidently  not  penetrated 
his  mind,  nor  had  they  that  of  Louis  AIIL,  who,  in  a 
series  of  choleric  decrees  signed  at  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris,  threatened  with  his  severest  wrath  any  who  should 
continue  their  piracies,  "  to  the  great  grief,  hurt,  and 
scandal  of  our  truly  well-beloved  liege  the  Sieur  Kenaudot." 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  judged  to  the  same  eflect.  The 
Gazelle  was  ruled  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hand  of  Kenaudot 
and  his  heirs  forever  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Kenaudot,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Eusfebe  and  Isaac,  who  in  their 
turn  bequeathed  the  Gazette  to  Eusebe  junior,  son  of  the 
elder  brother,  who  took  orders  and  consequently  left  no 
progeny.      After   this   the    Gazelle    became    government 

groperty,  like  the  London  Gazette,  and  Louvois  appointed 
I.  de  Guilleragues,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
private  secretary  to  the  Kinw,  to  be  editor  at  a  salary  of 
10,000  livres.  The  size  of  the  paper  was  then  increased 
from  eight  pages  to  twelve.  After  M.  de  Guilleragues, 
came  M.  de.  Bellizani,  a  renowned  wit;  and  his  two  next 
successors  were  courtiers  skilled  in  writing,  but  not  other- 
wise remarkable.  In  1762  the  Gazette  was  annexed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  Department,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
with  the  royal  arms,  and  twice  a  week  instead  of  once. 
The  publishing  days  were  Monday  and  Friday  ;  the  paper 
was  reduced  to  four  pages  and  the  subscription  lowered 
from  eighteen  to  twelve  livres  a  year,  M.  Raymond  de  St. 
Albine,  a  scholar  and  gentleman  of  excellent  family,  being 
appointed  editor  at  a  salary  of  15,000  livres  (£600).  M.  de 
St.  Albine  did  not  keep  this  editorship  long,  and  it  was 
conferred  jointly  on  two  men  renowned  for  their  friend- 
ship, Suard  and  the  Abbe  Arnaud.  These,  thanks  to 
the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul, 
the  Prime  Minister,  obtained  that  they  should  manage  the 
financial  as  well  as  the  literary  department,  and  divide  the 
profits  with  the  Foreign  Oflice.  The  Gazette  had  become  a 
paying  concern  by  that  time,  and  the  editors  shared  20,000 
livres  a  year  between  them.  On  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  how- 
ever, Suard  and  Arnaud  were  dismissed  in  favor  of  a  police 
censor  called  Marin,  whose  peculiar  style  of  composition  — 
sensational  as  it  would  be  termed  now  —  put  in  vogue  the 
word  marinade  as  applied  to  all  writing  that  was  high- 
flown  and  affected.  Marin  was  turned  out  with  some 
ignominy  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1774,  and  the 
editorship  fell  to  a  clever  priest,  who  had  already  con- 
ducted several  other  journals  —  I'Abbe  Aubert.  But  the 
Abbe  soon  showed  that  he  was  more  at  home  in  financial 
duties,  and  was  relegated  to  the  managership,  while  the 
titular  editor  became  one  M.  Bret,  an  honest,  but  dull  man, 
;'  whose  only  sin,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  is,  that  he  has  persisted 
in  writing  forty  years  without  talent."  Bret  was  only 
titular  editor,  because  at  this  time  Louis  XVI.  took  to 
revising  all  the  proofs  of  the  Gazelle  de  France  himself. 
He  was  very  expert  in  that  business,  and  had  a  peculiar 
editorial  tact  for  excising  redundancies  and  toning  down 
the  whole  journal  -to  a  uniform  style,  clear,  classic,  and 
sober.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  late  King  Otho 
of  Greece,  who  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  grammar 


and  punctuation  of  the  memoirs  addressed  to  him  than  to 
the  substance  of  them.  In  1787  the  publisher,  Pancoucke, 
who  was  striving  to  get  a  newspaper  monopoly  by  buying 
up  all  the  journals  in  Paris,  ofTered  to  take  the  manage- 
m.ent  of  the  Gazette  and  to  pay  50,000  livres  a  year  for  the 
privilege,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaining  its  super- 
vision over  the  matter  inserted.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  M. 
Fontanelle  became  editor,  and  the  Gazette  de  France  con- 
tinued to  appear  under  royal  patronage  until  May  Ist, 
1792,  when  its  oilicial  ties  were  snapped,  and  it  came  out 
as  a  private  and  republican  journal  with  the  date  Fourth 
y'ear  of  Freedom.  The  Gazette  has  flourished  with  more 
or  less  brilliancy  ever  since,  and  has  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years  a  legitimist  organ,  read  chiefly  in  the  provinces. 

So  Th^ophraste  Kenaudot  founded  a  paper  which  has 
survived  to  this  day ;  but  he  made  no  fortune  out  of  it,  nor 
out  of  his  many  other  inventions  for  the  public  good.  He 
died  poor,  and  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  all  sorts 
of  troubles,  professional  and  domestic.  In  the  first  place, 
his  old  enemy,  Guy  Patin,  fell  upon  him  as  soon  as  Riche- 
lieu was  gone,  and  in  the  second  place  he  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  take  for  his  second  wife,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  a  pretty  girl,  who  might  have  been  his  grandchild. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  shielded  him  to  some  extent  from  the 
persecutions  of  Patin,  as  Richelieu  had  done ;  but  nothing 
short  of  a  divorce  could  save  him  from  his  wife.  He  ob- 
tained the  divorce,  after  his  flighty  spouse  had  squandered 
the  little  substance  he  had  amassed,  and  dishonored  his 
gray  hairs  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  he  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow,  pined  away,  and  died  broken-hearted. 
Guy  Patin  unwillingly  composed  the  finest  of  epitaphs  for 
the  man  whom  he  had  always  traduced  as  a  money-grasp- 
ing charlatan,  by  writing  (r2th  Is'ovember,  1653),  "  Last 
month  old  Kenaudot  died  here,  poor  as  a  painter." 


For  several  years  previous  to  Renaudot's  death  ftews- 
papers  had  begun  to  crop  up  to  right  and  left  without  its 
being  possible  to  check  them.  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu 
both  died  in  1642,  and  the  Regency  which  followed  being 
a  weak  thing,  printers  laughed  at  monopoly  and  brought 
out  sheets,  which  led  a  hole  and  corner  existence  for  a  few 
weeks,  were  suppressed,  reappeared  again  under  new  titles, 
and  scattered  false  intelligence,  slanders,  and  scandals  more 
and  more  disgusting,  broadcast  among  the  willing  Paris- 
ians. Old  Kenaudot  had  exclaimed  once,  in  warning  for- 
eign sovereigns  of  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  his  Gazette  into  their  dominions,  "  News- 
papers are  a  merchandise  of  which  it  is  in  vain  to  impede 
the  trade.  They  are  like  torrents  which  swell  by  resist- 
ance." He  now  found  this  out  on  his  own  account. 
Nevertheless,  the  purity  and  high  patronage  of  the  Gazette 
kept  it  afloat  ;  but  in  1649,  when  the  Fronde  ^  broke  out, 
the  flood  of  periodicals  and  pamphlets  was  such  that  noth- 
ing but  the  extreme  cleverness  of  Renaudot  enabled  him 
and  his  monopoly  to  weather  the  few  stormy  years  that 
followed.  The  Fronde  began  by  a  tax  question,  in  which 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  took  the  popular  side  against  Maza- 
rin, who  was  accused  of  seeking  to  grind  down  the  French 
nation.  The  English  Parliament  had  set  the  example  of 
making  war  on  its  King,  and  the  Parisian  Parliament  — 
which,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  judicial  and  not  a  political 
institution  —  waxed  so  very  valiant  that  if  there  had  been 
a  man  of  brains  among  them  capable  of  guiding  a  revolu- 
tion, the  French  might  have  set  up  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment there  and  then.  But  the  French  have  always  been 
defter  at  making  revolutions  than  at  profiting  by  them,  and 
nothing  came  of  this  prolonged  riot  but  a  few  thousand 
broken  heads  and  ton-ents  of  ink.  The  affair  began  by  the 
expulsion  of  Mazarin  with  the  Queen  Regent  from  Paris, 
and  the  capital  remained  in  possession  of  the  Parliament 
and  of  that  Right  Reverend  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  chanted 

^  ]x>ugtaIot  put  the  thiog  in  another  way.  He  wrote :  "  Les  grands  ne 
nous  paraissent  grands  que  parceque  nous  sommes  k  genoux.  .  .  .  Levons- 
nous  !  "  ("  The  great  only  seem  so  to  us  because  we  are  on  our  knees.  .  .  . 
Let  us  stand  up  I  ")  And  he  printed  this  as  a  permanent  motto  at  the  bead 
of  his  paper,  "  Les  Revolutions  de  Paris." 
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mass  with  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  peeping  out  of  his  pocket. 
Mazarin  went  to  St.  Gefniainf,  but,  wishing  to  fight  his 
antagonists  with  their  own  weapon!*,  that  is,  lampoons,  he 
took  with  him  a  printing-press,  and  Renaudot  along  with 
his  staif  to  work  the  same.  Renaudot  was  pleased,  for  he 
foresaw  the  opportunity  of  making  his  peace  with  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  had  never  liked  him ;  but  he  felt  some  con- 
cern as  to  what  might  become  of  his  monopoly  of  the  Ga- 
zette if  the  party  in  Paris  prevailed  ;  and  so  he  ingeniously 
left  his  two  sons  behind  him  to  found  a  paper  of  their  own, 
which  should  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Fronde,  whilst  the 
Gazette  established  in  the  Orangery  of  St.  Germains  re- 
mained the  mouth-piece  of  the  court  party.  This  happy 
thought  worked  immensely  well.  Renaudot's  sons  started 
the  Courrier  Franfais,  which  had  a  furious  sale,  and  was  at 
once  adopted  by  the  Parliament.  Mazarin  rubbed  his 
hands  to  think  that  the  trusted  organ  of  his  enemies  was 
conducted  by  men  devoted  to  himself;  and  the  Parliament 
felt  equally  convinced  that  the  two  sons  of  Renaudot  would 
obtain  for  them  through  their  father  some  useful  notes  as 
to  court  doings.  A  gentleman  named  St.  Julien  helped  to 
popularize  the  Courrier  Frangais  by  publishing  a  burlesque 
edition  of  it  in  verse  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  The  Courrier 
came  out  on  Fridays ;  the  burlesque  was  on  sale  every 
Sunday  morning. 

The  first  year  of  the  Fronde  was  marked  chiefly  by  pub- 
lications of  a  fantastic  character  —  Visions,  Apparitions, 
Prognostications.  The  writing  was  weak  and  wild.  None 
of  the  writers  knew  what  they  wanted.  Gazettes,  pam- 
phlets, rhyming  squibs,  were  all  levelled  at  Mazarin's  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  his  Italian  pronunciation,  his  well- 
known  relations  towards  the  Queen,  his  greed  and  his 
supposed  avarice.  The  counter  lampoons  edited  by  Maza- 
rin's paid  friends  splashed  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  with  ridi- 
cule, overhauled  the  private  lives  of  the  Parliamentary  big- 
wigs, related  very  queer,  and  let  us  hope  improbable,  stories 
about  their  wives  ;  and  saw  "  Visions  "  of  gibbet  trees  with 
parliamentarians  swinging  therefrom  when  his  Eminence 
should  reenter  the  city.  Altogether  it  was  a  lively  period 
to  live  in,  and  we  cannot  imagine  a  Parisian  bourgeois  of 
the  year  1649  finding  time  hang  dully  on  his  hands.  In 
the  second  year  the  writing  was  more  ambitious  ;  political 
questions  were  tackled  ;  Mazarin  had  returned  to  Paris  for 
a  short  time,  then  vanished ;  so  his  foreign  policy  was  re- 
viewed, and  whilst  some  bitterly  upbraided  the  'I  reaty  of 
Westphalia  (which  gave  Alsace  to  France)  as  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  which  was  likely  to  suffer  by 
the  influx  of  Protestants,  others  violently  taunted  the  man 
with  having  none  of  the  diplomatic  statesmanship  of  his 
glorious  predecessor,  Richelieu.  The  year  1651  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  union  between  all  the  rival  subdivisions  of  the 
Fronde,  the  Retz,  Beaufort,  Parliament,  and  Conde  fac- 
tions; then  by  the  rupture  of  these,  and  by  a  complete 
chaos  in  the  way  of  opinions.  The  pamphlets  and  news- 
sheets  redoubled  in  number  and  virulence.  Mazarin  had 
been  mauled  and  mangled  till  there  was  nothing  more  to 
say  of  him;  so  the  lampooners  turned  their  shafts  on  the 
Queen  Regent,  and  by  and  by  on  the  institution  of  Royalty 
itself.  Thomas  Aniello  (better  known  as  Masaniello)  had 
stirred  up  a  rebellion  at  Naples,  and  the  English  had  be- 
headed their  King.  What  was  the  use  of  a  Crown  —  why 
should  not  the  people  set  up  a  Republic  ?  Declamations 
about  liberty,  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  rich,  began  to  find  their  way  into  print.  Two  pub- 
lications, the  "  Franco-Gallia  "  and  the  "  Junius  Brutufe," 
{)reached  levellir^  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  cry  was  no 
onger  "  Are  you  for  this  party  or  for  that  ?  "  but,  "  Are 
you  for  the  People  and  the  People's  Parliament  ?  "  This 
is  the  time  when  the  writing  ceased  to  be  frivolous,  and 
when  authors  of  true  merit  plunged  into  the  fray.  Menage, 
Condi,  Joly,  Sarrazin,  Patru,  Caumartin,  Portail,  and 
Dubosc-Montandrd  were  all  thinkers  and  polemists  of 
nerve,  and  if  there  had  been  a  Rizzio  or  a  Cromwell  among 
this  populace  of  caper-cutters,  whose  brains  they  ignited, 
it  might  liave  fared  badly  with  that  little  kingling  who 
blossomed  out  so  grandly  in  the  sequel  as  I^ouis  XIV. 
But  all  was  talk  and  froth,  and  by  the  year  1652  the  peo- 


ple had  got  disheartened,  and  yearning  for  peace.  They 
no  longer  believed  in  the  Parliament,  whose  members  had 
shown  themselves  pitifully  timid  and  incapable  ;  they  had 
spent  their  rage  against  Mazarin  ;  and  io  their  feverish  de- 
jection they  inclined  towards  the  Prince  of  Conde,  not  be- 
cause they  liked  that  haughty  patrician,  but  because  they 
fancied  the  victor  of  Rocroy  was  the  only  man  likely  to 
restore  quiet.  The  pamphleteer,  Dubosc-Montandre,  who 
was  in  the  Prince's  pay,  battled  in  the  front  all  through 
this  year  with  essays  which  offer  a  curious  medley  of  aris- 
tocratical  and  republican  sentiments.  The  man  had  in  him 
all  the  stuff"  of  an  agitator,  and  with  another  year  or  two's 
practice,  and  a  more  intelligent  .public  to  work  on,  might 
have  proved  as  dangerous  as  Mirabeau.  He  advocated  a 
union  between  the  nobility  and  the  people  as  against  the 
Crown  and  the  bourgeoisie.  Richelieu,  following  in  this 
the  policy  of  Louis  XL,  had  leaned  wholly  on  the  middle 
classes  in  his  struggle  against  the  last  strongholds  of  feudal- 
ism. The  bourgeoisie  had  been  suffered  to  rear  their 
heads  whilst  the  nobles  had  been  forced  to  bend  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  ;  and  Dubosc-Montandre  appealed  to  all 
the  grievances  cherished  by  working-men  against  those 
whom  he  called  "  their  natural  enemies,  the  bourgeois,"  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  t)f  things.  As  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  his  rather  confused  schemes,  Montandre 
would  have  had  the  country  governed  by  a  show  king,  a 
powerful  senate  of  nobles,  and  a  lower  house  of  working- 
men.  But  the  first  half  of  this  plan  was  evidently  made  to 
order  ;  and  at  heart  Montandre  was  a  demagogue  with,  lit- 
tle love  of  the  nobility,  for  occasionally  he  forgets  that  he 
is  salaried  by  a  Conde,  and  breaks  out  into  that  stirring 
cry  which  was  borrowed  from  him  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  by  Loustalot,  and  formed  one  of  the  war-shouts 
of  the  Revolution  :  "  The  great  are  only  great  because  we 
carry  them  on  our  shoulders.  Let  us  shake  them  off,  and 
they  will  strew  the  ground."  l 

On  the  whole,  the  revolution,  which  might  have  effected 
so  much,  had  fallen  into  hash.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
rousing  himself  at  lenjjth,  remonstrated  with  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  insults  which  were  being  hawked  about  against 
the  Queen ;  and  the  Parliament,  relieved  to  be  bullied 
again  by  somebody,  seized  hold  of  one  Morlot,  a  sarcastic 
fellow  and  a  journalist,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged. 
But  the  printers  of  Paris,,  who  had  driven  a  brisk  trade 
during  the  four  years'  turmoil,  were  loth  to  see  their  profits 
vanish,  and  so,  as  Morlot  was  being  led  to  his  doom  along 
with  a  lesser  journalist,  who  was  to  have  a  whipping  at 
the  cart's  tail,  an  army  of  compositors  charged  to  the 
rescue  of  the  pair,  beat  back  the  archers,  put  the  hangman 
and  his  aids  to  flight,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  the  cart, 
gibbet,  and  other  paraphernalia.  However,  this  was  the 
last  gasp  of  the  Fronde.  Not  long  after,  the  much  hated 
Mazarin  returned  coolly  to  Paris,  for  the  second  time,  and 
by  way  of  finally  crushing  a  pamphleteering  and  journal- 
istic committee  which  had  worked  for  a  long  while  under 
Cardinal  de  Retz's  orders,  and  was  now  being  managed  by 
Retz's  henchman  Gondi,  and  by  the  satirical  Menage,  he 
caused  a  mighty  volume  of  700  quarto  pages  in  his  defence 
to  be  distributed  about  Paris,  as  we  nowadays  spread 
tracts.  It  had  been  written  in  1649,  by  a  certain  Gabriel 
Naude,  and  is  now  known  as  the  "  Mascurat,"  though  its 
real  title  was  "  Jugement  de  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  ecrit  contre 
le  Cardinal  Mazarin,"  etc.  In  it  a  printer  called  Mascurat 
holds  a  dialogue  with  a  vendor  of  Mazarinades  (anti- 
Mazarin  pamphlets)  St.  Ange,  and  the  two  pass  in  review 
every  book  published  against  the  Cardinal,  touching  as 
they  do  on  all  the  topics  and  people  of  the  day.  The 
whole  thing  is  in  the  style  of  the  famous  "  Satire  Menippee," 
which  enlivened  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  is  uncom- 
monly brilliant  and  clever.  Indeed,  the  late  novelist, 
Charles  Nodier,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  book,  that 
he  treated  it  as  Lord  Lytton  did  "  Gil  Bias,"  and  made  a 

I  Froni/f  means  'el\j>g ;  and  this  four  years'  civil  war  derived  its  name 
from  the  sliugs  witii  wliich  the  small  boys  of  Paris  used  to  break  the  win- 
dows of  the  court  party  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  popular 
conversations  of  tiie  day  the  war  waa  dignified  by  another  name,  which  Vol- 
taire records  in  bis  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.,  but  which  ia  too  funny  and  Fronch 
to  be  translated. 
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ijoiiit  of  re-reading  it  once  at  least  every  year,  alleging 
that  no  work  ^ives  a  better  insight  into  the  manners, 
institutions,  j)olitics,  and  language  of  the  times.  The  fact 
is,  "  Masciirat "  is  very  exhaustive ;  it  leaves  no  question 
untouched,  and  the  anti-Mazarinists  must  well  have  found 
it  a  heavy  shot  to  bear  up  against.  In  truth,  however, 
they  made  no  effort  to  bear  up,  but  collapsed.  The  laugh 
was  atrainstthem  ;  the  wily  Italian  had  contjuered  by  pen  as 
well  as  by  statecraft,  and 'the  Mood  of  ink  and  paper  which 
had  raged  over  Paris  during  nigh  fifty  months  receded, 
as  every  flood  must  do  which  bursts  through  natural 
bounds.  From  the  beginning  of  1G49  to  the  end  of  lG5'i, 
.1,000  polemical  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  had 
been  published,  and  from  such  a  mound  of  printing  the 
libertv  of  the  press  ought  surely  to  have  arisen  strong  and 
unassailable  to  all  time.  But  the  Parisians  had  little  care 
for  liberty,  having  been  drugged  to  surfeiting  with  license  ; 
thoy  sickened  at  the  mention  of  politics  ;  they  wanted  to 
be  amused,  and  they  turned  with  a  laugh  of  welcome 
towards  the  new  star  then  dawning  in  journalism.  The 
Muse  Historique,  or  Rhyming  Gazette  of  Jacques  Loret. 

V. 

Loret  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  first  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  had  no  better  education  than 
that  which  the  ragged-school  of  an  obscure  village  could 
afford.  He  came  to  Paris  when  he  was  twenty,  and  being 
possessed  of  no  capital  but  hi.-^  wits,  turned  newsman.  He 
had  all  the  qualities  needful  for  success  in  that  trade:  a 
good  pair  ot  legs,  indefatigable  lungs,  and  imagination 
enou"-h  to  invent  alarming  or  mirthful  occurrences  when 
facts^were  at  a  discount.  By  and  by  he  took  to  writing 
fugitive  poems  ;  but  as  the  publishers'  price  for  such  pro- 
du"-tioas  was  three  livres  the  printed  ream,  he  based  his 
hopes  of  fortune  rather  on  the  dedications  be  inscribed  at 
the  head  of  his  lyrics  than  on  these  works  themselves.  It 
was  very  southing  to  a  big  personage  of  that  time,  duke, 
financier,  or  what  not,  to  find  a  fellow  of  Loret's  stamp 
waitinc  in  his  ante-rooms  on  reception  days  with  a  copy 
of  verses  neatly  iuned  in  his  honor.  If  the  verses  were 
really  good,  the  big  personage  would  smile  and  request  the 
poet  to"  read  them  aloud  ;  a  gratuity  of  a  few  livres  natu- 
rally followed,  and  in  course  of  months  the  poet  was  made 
free  of  the  big  personage's  household,  which  means  that 
he  was  entitled  to  come  every  day  at  noon  and  dine  in  the 
servants'  hall,  with  the  upper  domestics.  This  was  no 
mean  privilege*,  and  soon  Loret  secured  himself  a  footing 
in  half  a  dozen  noble  houses,  so  that  supper  as  well  as 
dinner  might  be  available  for  the  asking.  A  few  grandees 
lodged  their  poets  as  well  as  fed  them,  and  paid  them  a 
fixe'cl  salary,  that  they  might  write  verses  or  news  —  for 
the  two  things  still  went  pretty  much  together,  as  in  the 
troubadour  days  —  for  no  one  else.  But  Loret  was  too 
free  a  lance  to  let  himself  be  chained  and  kennelled.  He 
had  a  lodging  of  his  own,  perched  high  in  a  garret  of  the 
Rue  de  fa  Huchette,  and  he  loved  to  disport  himself 
therein  after  his  own  fashion  wlien  his  day's  rhyming  was 
over,  and  his  patrons  had  supplied  him  with  pocket-money. 
However,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
beautiful  Mile,  de  Longueville,  afterwards  Duchesse  de 
Nemours,  who  forthwith  took  him  under  her  protection 
with  a  pension  of  250  livres  a  year,  and  a  dinner  once  a 
week,  not  in  the  servants'  hall,  but  at  her  own  table  ;  and 
from  this  date  Loret  was  an  enslaved  man. 

One  need  not  be  a  down-at-heel  Frenchman,  with  a 
romantic  soul,  to  feel  desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely 
princess,  who  bestows  praise,  money,  and  good  cheer  with 
equal  o-race.  Mile,  de  Longueville  was  the  loveliest 
woman  of  her  day.  The  saturnine  Duke  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, who  had  a  flint-stone  in  lieu  of  heart,  and  who  after- 
wards wrote  the  "  Maxims,"  had  lost  his  head  to  her  com- 
pletely, and  was  driven  by  her  influence  to  side  with  the 
Condd  party  in  the  Fronde,  to  make  war  on  his  King,  and 
at  an  early  date  to  forfeit  the  temporary  use  of  his  eye- 
sio^ht  in  consequence  of  a  gunshot  wound.  When  his 
grace  discovered  that  the  siren  had  been  only  flirting  to 


win  his  sword  and  his  influence,  but  not  his  worship,  he 
revenged  himself  by  some  epigrams,  cold  as  steel,  and  pro- 
fessed to  hold  himself  cheap  for  ever  having  loved  a 
"Prdcieuse,"  that  is  a  Blue-stocking.  Mile,  de  Longue- 
ville was  certainly  "  blue,"  but  that  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  adoration  she  inspired  in  Loret  as 
well  as  in  the  late  philosopher,  Victor  Cousin,  who  sighed 
that  he  had  not  been  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
her  sake.  Certainly,  it  must  have  been  delightful  to  hear 
this  charming  woman  prattle  gravely  about  things  abstruse, 
an<l  affect  to  speak  only  in  well-rounded  periods  of  fault- 
less grammar.  She  was  one  of  the  early  foundresses  of 
those"  literary  gatherings  which  attained  such  renown  in 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  lavislied  her  bounties  freely 
among  a  crew  of  poetasters,  whom  she  naively  thought 
sublime.  Poor  Loret  compared  her  to  Venus  and  Minerva, 
and  began  to  dream  about  her  waking  and  sleeping.  He 
never,  of  course,  had  the  impudence  to  confess  in  plain 
words  that  he  loved  a  princess  of  royal  blood;  but  he 
sh'iws  it  in  his  dithyrambic  outbursts,  and  from  the  dav 
when  his  goddess  requested  him  to  brine  her  every  week 
a  string  of  news  in  rhyme,  he  considered  that  his  pen  and 
his  brains  were  at  her  exclusive  service.  Regularly  every 
Saturday  morning,  for  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  through 
sunshine  or  rain,  snow  or  bullet-hail,  war  or  peace,  iMvet 
trudged  through  the  streets  to  the  Hdtel  de  Longueville 
with''his  rhyming  gazette  of  250  verses  in  his  pocket.  At 
first  the  gazette  was  manuscript;  by  and  by  twelve  copies 
were  printed  for  circulation  among  the  princess's  friends  ; 
but  the  success  became  so  great,  and  the  piracies  so 
numerous,  that  Mile,  de  Longueville  begged  that  Loret 
would  publish  his  gazette  for  general  sale.  He  did  so,  and 
cleared  large  profits.  There  never  was  a  paper  so  much 
admired,  so  largely  sought  after,  nor  so  unifonnly  good. 
Loret  computed  in  1663,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
enterprise,  that  he  had  written  over  .300,000  verses,  and 
found  more  than  700  different  exordiums.  It  is  a  fact  that 
he  never  twice  began  his  gazettes  with  the  same  entree  en 
matiere.  The  paper  was  in  epistolary  form,  inscribed  to 
the  princess,  and  terminated  with  the  date  in  rhyme, 
as :  — 

J'ai  fait  ces  vers  tout  d'une  haleine 

Le  jour  d'aprfes  la  Madeleine. 

Fait,  appuye  centre  un  lambris 

Dies  quindecim  Octobris. 

These  dates  were  never  alike";  and,  as  though  to  flirt 
with  difficulties,  Loret  coined  a  new  epithet  every  week 
to  qualify  his,  letters,  calling  them,  J^/JtVre,  senVone,  ^raie, 
folatre,  and  so  on ;  till  in  the  end,  having  pumped  the 
dictionary  dry,  as  it  were,  he  flourished  such  adjectives  as 
ambulatoire,  assaissonnee,  and  jubilisee.  Another  point  to 
be  mentioned  is,  that  Loret  never  had  anybody  to  help 
him.  He  ran  about  for  his  own  news,  and,  however 
hurried  might  be  his  composition,  never  once  wrote  a  line 
that  would  not  scan. 

His  prolonged  and  always  equal  performance  is  some- 
thing unique  in  the  history  of  journalism.  The  fortnightly 
review  of  current  politics  which  M.  Eu^fene  Forcade 
wrote  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  killed  him  after 
driving  him  mad  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Henri  Roche- 
fort  suppressed  his  Lanterne  after  two  years  from  sheer 
exhaustion ;  and  even  the  veteran  Alphonse  Karr  has 
never  been  able  to  keep  jip  his  weekly  Guepes  for  five 
consecutive  years.  And  yet  the  writings  of  Forcade, 
Rochefort,  and  Karr  are  in  prose.  These  journalists  never 
had  to  hunt  for  a  line  of  their  news  ;  telegrams  and  news- 
papers brought  them  matter  as  much  as  they  wanted,  and 
they  had  no  reason  to  torture  their  heads  for  rhymes  and 
metre.  It  is  true  that  Loret  broke  down,  too,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost  under  his  self-imposed  task,  but  to  have  con- 
tinue'd  it  during  fifteen  years,  to  have  written  up  to  the 
week  that  preceded  his  death,  and  to  have  left  a  name  so 
unimpaired  that  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  time 
aspired  to  the  honor  of  carrying  on  his  work  after  him,  is 
a  feat  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  those  who 
have  ever  undertaken  to  make  the  public  laugh  regularly 
once  a  week,  and  who  know  the  difliculties  of  the  labor. 
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Previously  to  his  introduction  to  Mile,  de  Longueville, 
Loret  had  been  a  poor  devil,  glad  enough  for  a  few  crowns 
and  a  cut  off  menial  joints;  and  he  never  at  any  time  quite 
ceased  to  be  a  poor  devil,  for  he  was  devoured  by  the  pas- 
sion for  gambling,  and  was  the  unluckiest  gamester  in  ex- 
istence.    But  he  had  money  enough,  friends  and  flattery 
enough,  became  an  honored  guest  at  great  houses,  and  took 
to   dressing   in    black    velvet    and    silk   hose.     Mile,    de 
Longueville  looked  after  him   in   a  half  sisterly  way,  and 
chided  him  on  the  vanity  of  bowls  and  tennis,  to  which  he 
was  over-addicted.     But  these  lectures  always  ended  by  a 
recourse  to  the  lady's  purse,  and  Loret  retired  from  the 
presence  the  richer  by  a  rouleau  of  louis.     Other  powerful 
people  gave  him  sops  and  pensions.     Mazarin,  whom  Loret 
respected  and  defended,  put  him  down  for  a  pension  of 
200  crowns,  and  Fouquet,  the  prodigal   Superintendent  of 
Finances,  did  likewise.     When  Fouquet  was  thrown  into 
prison,  rather  owing  to  the  King's  personal  envy  than  be- 
cause of  his  huge  embezzlements  of  public  moneys,  Loret 
was  one  of  the  i&yt  writers  who  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  his  fallen  patron ;  and  Fouquet,  much  affected  by 
this  generous  constancy,  the  news  of  which  was  brought  to 
him  in  his  prison  by  Mile,  de  Scudery,  charged  that  lady 
to  give  Loret  1,500  livres.     The  act  was  the  more  liberal 
as  Fouquet  had  become  almost  destitute  ;  and  he  had  the 
delicacy  to  request  that  the  gift  might  be  made  anony- 
mously, so  that  Mile,  de  Scudery  called  on    Loret,  and 
deposited  this  sum  on  his  mantel-shelf  when  his  back  was 
turned.     Mazarin  continued  to  pension  Loret  all  his  life, 
and  bequeathed  him  200  crowns  a  year  in  his  will,  to  the 
poet's  no  little  emotion ;  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV. 
bore  him  a  grudge  for  his  gratitude  towards  Fouquet,  and 
Loret  might  have  lived  without  any  court  recognition,  had 
not  Colbert  smoothed  matters  by  representing  that  this 
journalist  was  a  loyal  subject  and  a  useful  ally,  though  he 
might  become  a  troublesome  foe.     Marie  de  Mancini,  niece 
to  Mazarin,  and  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  whom  the  King 
had  worshipped  in  his  boyhood,  stood  in  some  dread  of 
Loret's  satirical  pen,  and  with  her  own  fair  hands  stuffed 
his  purse  full  of  gold  pieces,  laughing  to  him  the  while  to 
"  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,"  one  evening  after  he 
had  been  bidden  to  sup  with  her.     In  addition  to  all  this, 
Loret  received  considerable  bounties  from  divers  insignifi- 
cant people,  who  wanted  to  be  puffed  in  his  columns.     He 
did  puff"  them,  nor  was  it  the  least  proof  of  his  versatile 
genius  that  he  should  haVfe  wrought  witty  rhymes  in  praise 
of  vulgar  passions  and  wrinkled  but  immodest  old  women. 
In  this  respect  of  venality  Loret  was  by  no  .means  such  a 
pattern  of  incorruptible  manhood  as  old  Renaudot.     The 
father  of  French  journalism  resolutely  set  his  face  against 
venal  puffing,  and  once  threatened  to  publish  the  names  of 
persons  who  came  to  him  with  bribes.      Tallemant   des 
Reaux  says  that  Loret  wrote  for  any  one  who  paid  him ; 
and  adds  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  day  were  mad  to  get  this 
brilliant  chronicler  to  attend  their  feasts,  in  order  that  he 
might  give  public  reports  of  them*.     But  Tallemant  goes 
rather  "too  far.     Loret  only  puffed    unimportant    people, 
whose  praise  or  blame  would  be  of  no  public  consequence. 
He  was  independent,  honest,  and  very  fearless  in  his  strict- 
ures on  public  characters,  and  nothing  could  have  induced 
him  to  take  a  political  line  other  than  that  which  his  con- 
science dictated,  for  mere  money's  sake.     This  is  one  of  the 
features  that  lend  such  a  genial  ring  to  his  writings.     Dur- 
ing the  Fronde  (Loret  began  his  manuscript  gazettes  in 
1650),  he  took  care  to  steer  very  adroitly  between  ex- 
tremes, and  pointed  his  irony  at  injustice  or  foolery  wher- 
ever he  detected  it.     He  was  never  a  servile  party-man, 
though  he  worked  for  a  princess  who,  according  to  the 
•wont  of  her  sex,  threw  into  her  politics  a  greater  amount  of 
combatiyeness  than  was  always  required.     But,  to  do  Mile, 
de*  Longueville  justice,  she  never  tried  to  tamper  with 
Loret's  convictions.     She  was  grateful  for  the  pretty  things 
he  wrote  every  week  about  her,  pleased  when  her  views 
and  his  were  similar,  and  on  all  occasions  thanked   him 
smilingly,  like  a  kind-hearted  and  noble  lady  as  she  was. 

It  is  a  puzzle  how  Loret  came  to  acquire  such  a  com- 
mand of  language,  and  to  write  French  so  elegant  and  per- 


fect in  its  orthography.  When  he  arrived  at  Paris  he  must 
have  been  well-nigh  illiterate,  and  the  duties  of -a  newsman 
were  not  calculated  to  leave  him  either  time  or  opportunity 
for  study.  Possibly  he  picked  up  Latin  by  attending  mass, 
for  he  was  a  regular  church-goer  ;  but  he  confesses  to  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  classics  :  — 

Ma  chambre  encore  qu'nn  peu  basse, 
Me  tient  lieu  de  Mont  de  Parnasse  ; 
De  I'eau  fraicbe  plein  un  flacon 
Est  ma  fontaine  d'Helicon  ; 
Plusieurs  voisines  que  je  prise 
Sent  les  Muses  que  je  courtise ; 
Bref,  le  bon  auf^e  protecteur 
Que  m'a  donne'  le  Crcateur 
Est  rApollon  que  je  consulte. 

This  allusion  to  the  "  voisines  "  in  the  same  breath  with 
his  guardian  angel,  Marie  de  Longueville,  shows  that  Loret 
was  not  a  Frenchman  for  nothing.  He  had  a  merry  face 
like  a  sarcastic  weasel's,  bright  laughing  eyes,  and  a  san- 
guine temperament,  that  made  him  love  wine,  women,  and 
all  the  other  embellishments  of  life.  He  probably  regarded 
his  passion  for  Mile,  de  Longueville  as  something  ethereal 
and  supermundane,  which  could  not  be  diminished  or  even 
desecrated  by  his  affectionate  relations  with  one  or  more 
affable  "  voisines  ;  "  and  doubtless  he  had  already  drawn  for 
his  own  behoof  that  subtle  distinction  which  so  many  of  his 
eloquent  countrymen  have  since  expounded  to  us,  between 
spiritual  and  cardial  affinities.  For  all  this,  Loret  was  a 
thorough  gentleman,  and  never  once  in  his  gazettes  forgot 
that  he  was  writing  to  a  lady.  On  a  single  occasion,  only, 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  does  he  venture  on  a  Rabe- 
laisian anecdote;  but  even  this,  which  has  a  rather  salt 
taste  to  us  now,  must  have  been  deemed  harmless  enough 
two  centuries  ago.  Loret's  gazettes  were  generally  made 
up  of  all  the  pleasantest  talk  of  the  day,  collected  from 
sources  which  show  acquaintance  with  the  best  society. 
He  leaves  no  matter  of  interest  unnoticed.  He  chronicles 
the  death  of  Marion  de  Lorme;  the  decrees  and  wranglings 
of  the  Parliament ;  the  misadventure  that  befel  M.  Bense- 
rade,  the  poet,  who  had  his  pocket  picked  of  a  quire  of 
sonnets,  and  the  disgust  of  the  thief,  \#ho  returned  the 
same  to  his  lodgings  with  profuse  marginal  criticisms  ;  the 
introduction  of  pewter  into  common  use  ;  the  best  bpoks 
and  sermons  of  the  day;  the  changes  in  fashions;  an 
attempt  to  inaugurate  street  letter-boxes,'  after  the  pattern 
of  our  modern  pillar-boxes,  which  we  have  been  flattering 
ourselves  was  a  novelty ;  the  plays  of  Moliere,  who  was 
only  then  budding  into  fame,  and  whom  Loret  was  the  first 
to  praise  and  encourage ;  the  arrivals  of  distinguished 
strangers;  and  the  demise  of  all  notable  individuals, 
amongst  whom  Renaudot,  of  whom  Loret  writes  feel- 
ingly :  — 

Maintenant  il  est  en  repos, 
Car  on  peut  pieusement  croire 
Qu'il  fit  ici  son  purgatoire. 

Loret,  as  we  have  said,  became  a  great  favorite  in  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  crowning  of  Bis  honors  was  when  he  received 
regular  invitations  to  attend  the  theatricals  at  court,  and 
was  served  with  refreshments  between  the  acts,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  if  he  were  a  nobleman  of  first  degree. 
The  poet  exhibits  a  very  pardonable  pride  at  this  favor, 
for  to  eat  in  the  King's  presence  was  a  privilege  only  con- 
ferred on  the  highest  in  the  land.  Louis  XIV.,  however, 
went  further,  for,  stopping  to  accost  the  gazetteer  one 
evening  when  the  theatricals  were  over,  he  said,  with  that 
gracious  affability  which  was  the  more  prized  for  being  so 
rarely  lavished :  "  Monsieur  Loret,  your  gazettes  have 
afforded  us  great  satisfaction,  and  we  beg  you  will  count  us 
among  your  well-wishers."  Loret  strikes  up  a  hymn  of 
jubilation  in  his  next  impression  ;  but  he  is  too  generous  to 
take  all  the  honor  to  himself,  and  ascribes  the  King's  con- 
descension to  the  fact  that  gazetteers  "  are  no  longer  a 

»  In  1858  letter-boxes  were  net  up  in  all  the  streetn  of  Paris,  and  letters 
were  to  be  collected  in  them  three  times  a  day  for  dlstrilnition  within  the 
capital.  The  postage  rate  was  to  be  \d  payable  by  the  nnielvpr.  The 
"wittiest  people  In  the  world  "  pol<od  fun  at  th)i«  invention,  and  tilled  the 
boxes  with  oygtor-shells  and  mice,  9f>  tiiat  the  sehenie  had  to  be  abandoned. 
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despised  body,  but  a  corporation  who  have  their  status  and 
(lif^nity  in  the  kingdom  aniongst  all  others  who. serve  his 
Majesty  by  arts  or  arms."  Thus,  some  hmi,dred  and 
seventy  years  before  Mr.  Cannin<(  was  pleased  to  recon;nize 
the  press  as  tlie  fourth  estate  in  the  realm,  that  discovery 
had  been  made  by  the  monarch  who,  of  all  others,  was  the 
greatest  stickler  for  eticjuette.    It  is  true  that  this  monarch, 

»who  never  returned  the  salute  of  the  proudest  noble  other- 
wise than  by  a  slight  bend  of  the  head,  waited  by  and  by 
on  Molifcre  at  table,  in  order  to  teach  his  courtiers  how  to 
resj)ect  genius. 

Loret  died  in  harness,  poor  and  indebted,  because  of  his 
miserable  taste  for  gambling.  In  his  last  number  (March 
28th,  KJG.O),  ho  is  confined  to  his  room,  and  entreats  rather 
piteously  that  those  who  owe  him  money  shall  bring  it  him 
to  his  lodgings,  and  not  be  angry  with  him  for  dunning 
them.  Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Longueville,  who  had  now  become  Duchess  of 
Nemours,  and  in  thanking  her  for  what  she  had  done  for 
him,  said  he  would  continue  his  gazettes  in  heaven,  in 
order  that  the  angels  might  learn  to  know  and  love  her  as 
he  did,  and  give  her  a  fitting  welcome  when  she  came 
among  them.  This  was  probably  the  only  letter  which 
Loret  ever  wrote  to  his  benefactress  in  prose;  but  such 
prose  was  worth  poetry. 

The  death  of  Loret  was  mourned  in  Paris  as  a  public 
calamity.  The  "dames  de  la  Halle"  (market-women) 
attended  his  funeral  in  a  body  ;  twelve  noblemen  acted  as 
his  pall-bearers ;  the  Hue  de  la  Iluchette,  where  he  had 
lived,  was  hung  with  black ;  and  three  hundred  printers 
threw  nosegays  over  his  co(lin-as  it  was  being  lowered  into 
its  grave  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  Great  curi- 
osity was  expressed  as  to  whether  the  Rhyming  Gazelle 
would  be  continued  by  anybody ;  and  this  question  was 
solved  the  very  next  week  by  a  poet  called  Charles 
Robinet,  who  began  his  Letlres  en  Vers  a  Madame,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  However,  other  imitators  sprang 
up  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  Loret  lived,  publishers  had 
made  repeated  endeavors  to  start  gazettes  in  rivalry  to  his, 
and  among  these  was  one  written  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Scarron  ;  but  they  had  been  distanced  by  simple  force  of 
talent.  Besides  this,  Loret  had  ended  by  obtaining  from 
the  King  a  monopoly  for  his  rhyming  news,  similar  to  that 
which  the  Renaudot  family  held  for  their  prose  gazette. 
But  now  that  Loret  was  dead,  competition  seemed  free ; 
and,  in  addition  to  Robinet,  there  arose  at  least  a  score  of 
rhymesters,  the  most  famous  of  whom  are  Lagravete  de 
Mayolas  and  Subligny.  Robinet's  Letlres  a  Madame  were 
not  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  but  to  Madame 
Henriette,  sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  wife  of  Mon- 
sieur, the  King's  brother,  the  ill-fated  and  beautiful  prin- 
cess who  died  poisoned  in  1670,  and  over  whom  Bossuet 
pronounced  the  noblest  of  his  funeral  orations.  Lagravete 
de  ^layolas  followed  exactly  in  Loret's  footsteps,  and  made 
Mme.  de  Nemours  his  divinity.  His  verses  are  good, 
though  wanting  in  the  variety  and  sparkle  of  Loret's ;  but 
Mayolas  introduced  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  serial  novel, 
in  letters  published  from  week  to  week,  and  called  "  Cliante 
et  Celidie."  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  serial 
fiction ;  and  Mayolas  has  therefore  a  title  to  rank  as  the 
inventor  of  the  roman-feuilleton.  However,  he  was  unequal 
to  the  continuous  labor,  which  had  distinguished  Loret. 
His  letters  appeared  pretty  regularly  at  first,  then  gaps  of 
a  month  at  a  time  occurred,  and  the  leuers  ceased  alto- 
gether after  three  years.  As  to  Subligny,  he  was  a  clever 
barrister,  who  had  already  in  Loret's  time  tried  to  launch 
a  rhymin^  Muse  de  la  Cour,  in  opposition  to  the  Mtise 
Historlque,  which  was  the  collective  title  of  Loret's  gazette. 
At  Loret's  death,  he  tried  again,  being  pushed  thereto  by 
the  publisher  Tesselin,  the  man  who  had  hoped  successfully 
to  pit  Scarron  agaiiffet  Loret.  Scarron  was  an  excellent 
wi-iter,  ^nd  perhaps  in  satire  more  than  Loret's  match ; 
but  he  was  useless  to  a  publisher  by  reason  of  his  unpunctu- 
ality.  He  wrote  in  1665-66  fifteen  comic  epistles,  since 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  Aluse  Ileroi-Comique,  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  finish  his  copy  in  good  time; 
besides  which,  he  praised  Loret,  whom  he  had  been  set  up 
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to  supplant,  which  was  contrary  to  all  traditions  of  literary 
competition,  and  put  Tesselin  in  deep  disgust.  It  does  not 
seem  that  Tesselin  made  much  by  Subligny's  verses,  though 
he  engaged  this  barrister  after  quarrelling  with  Scarron, 
and  started  him  again  after  Loret's  death.  The  fact  is, 
Loret's  mantle  had  descended  on  no  one.  His  style,  his 
facility,  his  unparalleled  industry  were  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  were  buried  with  him.  Mayolas  had  opened  the  new 
groove  into  which  journalism  must  run  by  his  essays  at 
fiction.  The  journalism  of  the  future  was  to  be  based  on 
romance  as  well  as  news,  on  literature  in  its  artistic  sense 
as  well  as  fact ;  and  so  this  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Mercure  (Jalant  and  the  Journal  des  Savants. 

But  here  we  close  the  first  era  in  the  History  of  the 
French  Press.  In  1665,  Louis  XIV.  was  beginning  to  feel 
his  own  pow^r,  and  to  make  it  felt  by  the  world.  He  was 
no  longer  the  boy  who  had  lx)wed  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mazarin  ;  he  was  the  king  who  said,  "  L'fitat  c'est  moi;  " 
and  the  "  Grand  Regne "  was  dawning  I  For  the  next 
century  politics  were  to  vanish  before  the  will  of  absolute 
monarchy ;  and  journalism  was  to  act  as  the  satellite 
gravitating  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  round  the  literary 
planets  which  shone  out  with  unrivalled  lustre  during  that 
period  from  16  70  to  1770,  which  is  the  Golden  Age  of 
French  Literature. 


AN   ENGLISHMAN    IN    VERMONT. 

Vermont  is  the  home  of  the  agricultural  Yankee.  It 
is  the  Green  Mountain  (Verd-mont)  State,  where  the  Yan- 
kee is  more  like  the  Englishman  than  in  any  other  State. 
The  bluffness,  cunning,  energy,  hardfistedness,  wonder- 
ment, caution,  self-love,  self-value,  and  pertinacity  of  a 
Yorkshire  or  North  Lincolnshire  farmer  can  be  matched  . 
and  brought  to  sample  more  readily  in  Vermont  than  in 
any  territory  in  America  colonized  by  English  settlers. 

Yet  schools  and  churches  abound,  as  they  always  will  do 
where  female  authority  has  a  voice,  —  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Vermont  the  wife  and  the  mother  have  a 
very  penetrating,  positive,  shrill,  and  clamorous  organ  of 
speech.  There  is  little  or  no  exclamation  about  "  Wom- 
an's Rights "  in  this  State.  The  women  have  their  own 
rights,  and  their  husband's  too,  by  all  appearances.  ^ 

This  paper  is  written  from  a  country  town  at  the  foot  oA 
the  "  Green  Mountains,"   a  pastoral  continuation  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  limestone,  clothed  with  trees,  turf,  and 
moss  ;  soothing,  protective,  peaceful,  and  of  constant  beauty 
in  summer  and  winter. 

The  towns,  townlets,  villages,  and  hamlets  all  bear 
familiar  English  names  :  Lincoln,  Newhaven,  Shrewsbury, 
Wallingford,  Leicester,  Bristol,  Rutland,  Burlington,  Cas- 
tleton,  Brandon,  Manchester,  Arlington,  Whitehall,  etc. ; 
and  in  most  of  them  the  old  English  fashion  of  laying  out 
a  public  park  or  village  green  prevails.  The  main  walks 
and  avenues  are  lined  with  rows  of  maples,  limes,  and 
beeches,  whose  shade  in  the  heats  of  summer  is  a  grateful 
boon  and  repose,  and  adds  to  the  quiet,  sleepy,  homely  look 
of  a  country  town. 

None  can  give  themselves  better  characters  than  these 
Vermonters.  Their  men  were  the  "  best  and  bravest  sol- 
diers "  in  the  war.  They  were  the  "  backbone  of  the 
whole  army"  of  the  North.  The  Speaker  of  the  State 
Assembly  is  to  this  day  hammering  away,  on  the  lecture 
platform,  about  the  deathless  doings  of  the  Vermont  Bri- 
gade. No  such  business-men,  clerks,  runners,  storekeep- 
ers, traffickers,  and  pedlars  are  to  be  found  out  of  Vermont. 
The  late  notorious  James  Fisk,  who,  in  impudence  and 
dishonesty,  towered  above  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street, 
and  the  thieves  in  the  municipality  of  New  York,  came  ' 
from  a  town  hard  by  where  I  am  writing. 

To  be  a  "  Green  Mountain  girl  "  is  another  name  for  a 
rustic  beauty.  The  Morgan  and  "  Ethan  Allen  "  breeds 
of  trotting  horses  are  "  known  "  to  be  unrivalled.  The 
granites,  marbles,  slates,  serpentines,  minerals,  and  ores 
are  declared  to  be  "  inexhaustible."     "  Vermont,"  says  a 
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State  professor  of  geology,  "  is  a  giant  whose  full  propor- 
tions are  undeveloped."  "  Vermont,"  writes  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  State  Survey,  "  excels  all  the  other  New 
England  States  in  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  its  soil." 
"  Give  us  Old  Vermont  and  New  England,"  exclaims  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society,  "  to 
produce  a  dollar  out  of  the  earth  over  any  other  land." 
"  It  is  easier  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  a  farm  in  Vermont 
than  in  the  West,"  cries  a  leading  farmer,  Colonel  D. 
Needham.  "  There  is  no  place  like  Vermont,"  according 
to  the  Reverend  President  of  the  University  of  the  State, 
"  to  live  in,  and  no  place  nearer  heaven  to  die  in."  And 
so  on  with  everything  raised,  grown,  or  manufactured  amid 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  their  dales  and  plains.  Chil- 
dren, farm  produce,  cattle,  cheese,  lawyers,  cider,  locomo- 
tives, varnish,  paint,  flowers,  sheep,  doctors,  corn,  apples, 
trout,  pears,  pickerel,  grapes,  nuts,  quack  medicines,  lum- 
ber, glass,  preachers,  pill-boxes,  soapstone  or  steatite, 
newspapers,  slop-pails,  drugs,  mosses,  ferns,  and  wild  fruits, 
maple-sugar,  dogs,  and  carpenters,  all  challenge  compe- 
tition, and  defy  a  possible  jjeer  elsewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

And  the  wonder  is  that  a  vast  deal  of  all  that  is  so 
boasted  and  insisted  upon  is  true.  So  persistently  was 
this  undeniable  superiority  dinned  into  my  ear  that  for  the 
first  weeks  of  my  stay  I  began  to  think  that  I  must  believe 
it,  for  very  peace'  sake,  and  abandon  all  private  judgment. 
But  happily,  or  unhappily,  the  natural  self-esteem  of  the 
Englishman  is  not  so  easily  subdued.  •  Then  came  the 
thought  that  perhaps  a  fair  amount  of  this  braggadocio,  as 
with  us  all,  is  put  on  and  adopted  to  cover  manifest  defi- 
ciencies :  and  people  who  like  to  impose  on  others  frequently 
finish  by  imposing  on  themselves.  So  I  resolved  on  keep- 
ing my  own  independent  record,  small,  personal,  superfi- 
cial, but  reliable. 

Our  hotel  is  as  good  a  house  of  entertainment  —  lam 
insensibly  practising  the  optimist  tone — as  any  in  the 
State.  Outside  is  a  marble-flagged  piazza,  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  on  the  roof  of  it  a  balcony  with  the  same  extent 
(rf  promenade.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  enclosure 
planted  with  maples  of  a  dozen  years'  growth,  furnished 
also  with  a  self-acting  swing,  which  struck  me  on  my  arri- 
val as  a  sure  evidence  of  the  philoprogenitiveness  of  the 
landlord,  and  I  was  right,  for  he  has  no  children  of  his  own. 
His  customers  have.  As  the  custom  is,  on  entering  the 
^otel,  you  subscribe  your  name  and  residence  in  the  hotel- 
book,  or  register  of  guests,  which  is  always  an  object  of 
close  study  to  the  household  and  the  other  visitors  ;  and  in 
the  office,  or  general  receiving  hall,  are  the  means  of  ablu- 
tion, with  the  hairbrush  and  comb  (in  common  for  the 
whole  world),  and  the  newspaper  table.  Here,  too,  the 
idlers,  gossips,  and  customers  of  the  house  congregate,  sit 
and  smoke,  and  talk,  and  have  business  interviews,  in 
which  those  around  join  if  they  have  the  oppportunity  ; 
and  they  are  mostly  safe  to  find  the  opportunity.  The 
huge  stove  which  warms  this  apartment  is  irresistible 
to  the  loafers  in  the  winter  time ;  and  they  troop  in,  and 
loll  and  lounge  in  the  chairs,  as  if  they  were  the  best  and 
choicest  patrons  that  the  landlord  could  select.  As  the 
spring  comes  on  they  throng  the  piazza,  and  will  sun 
themselves  and  rock  in  their  chairs,  for  all  the  time  they 
can  snatch  from  their  several  avocations.  The  meals  in 
the  hotel  daily  brought  me  new  experience.  Breakfast  at 
half-past  seven  a.  m.,  dinner  at  twelve  or  half-past  twelve, 
and  tea  at  six,  confused  one  seriously.  All  are  taken  at 
the  public  table  with  the  other  guests.  Tea  was  the  only 
solace  at  dinner,  till  it  was  understood  that  beer  or  wine 
was  regarded  by  me  as  a  positive  necessity.  The  profu- 
sion of  vegetables  at  the  dinner  table  is  somewhat  bewil- 
dering; potatoes,  tomatoes,  beet-root,  succotash,  Indian 
corn,  onions,  squash,  rice,  turnips,  helped  up  by  all  the 
growths  of  the  season,  as  well  as  three  different  sorts  of 
bread,  garnish  the  table.  Beef,  pork,  and  poultry  —  the 
turkey  attended  by  cranberry  or  blackberry  preserve  —  and 
sometimes  fish,  are  the  viands  that  conmionly  await  your 
call.  Soups  are  not  much  in  vogue ;  the  native  delight  is 
in  oyster  stew  of  milk  and  oysters  in  profusion,  and  baked 


pork  and  beans.  The  huge  Saddlerock  oyster  from  New 
York  —  four  of  them  will  cover  a  large-sized  plate  —  is 
highly  esteemed.  The  waiters  are  girls  of  Irish  extraction, 
tidy,  civil,  intelligent,  far  before  their  countrymen  as  ser- 
vants, and,  to  my  taste,  superior  in  every  way  to  the  negro 
waiter,  who  mixes  a  supreme  audacity  with  his  familiar 
obsequiousness.  The  female  servants  at  the  hotel  where  I 
am  residing  are  first-class  domestics,  clean,  quick,  and 
patient. 

A  lively  writer,  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  a  lady  for  some 
time  employed  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  writes  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  country  that  the  home  of  "  vegeta- 
bles "  of  real  orandeur  is  down  in  Colorado,  the  Switzer- 
land of  America  :  "  Think  of  early  potatoes,  sound  and 
sweet  to  the  core,  weighing  six  pounds  apiece  !  Consider 
a  turnip  weighing  twenty-two  pounds  !  Shudder  before 
an  awful  blood  beet  of  sixteen  pounds,  and  make  obeisance 
before  a  pumpkin  actually  weighing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  !  "  "I  really,"  continues  Miss  G.,  with  "  tall " 
commentary,  "  reverence  that  pumpkin,  that  mountain  ava- 
lanche of  summer  sunshine.  I  would  make  a  pulpit  of  it 
for  the  platform  of  a  woman's  rights  convention,  or  put  it  to 
sonie  other  sacred  or  dignified  use.  Think  of  Spanish 
cucumbers  by  the  yard,  and  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  more 
than  six  feet  tall.  You  need  not  be  surprised  to  have  a 
Colorado  friend  write  to  you  from  his  ranche,  '  sitting  in 
the  cool  shade  of  a  stalk  of  barley  growing  by  my  door.'  " 
May  it  not  be  said  without  the  smallest  impropriety  that 
the  sap  has  risen  in  that  Greenwood  ?  Y^et  probably  there 
is  not  a  grain  of  fiction  in  any  one  of  her  facts,  for  Colorado 
has  been  the  land  of  Goshen  to  agricultural  emigrants. 

Pickles  and  relishes  are  very  popular  here.  Ladies  eat 
pickles  with  bread  and  butter,  and  there  is  a  large  green 
oherkin  that  is  a  universal  favorite.  Driving  with  "  the 
Major  "  from  a  farm  house,  where  we  had  stopped  to  pur- 
,  chase  a  vast  jar  of  these  pickles  for  home  consumption,  he 
gravely  pulled  up  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  his  own 
hou'e,  opened  the  jar,  and  ate  two  monstrous  slices  half 
the  size  of  one's  fist.  He  proffered  me  a  taste,  but  I  was 
satisfied  to  see  him  relish  his  abstractions  with  all  the 
heartiness  of  a  farmer's  boy.  Pastry,  cakes,  and  confec- 
tionery are  household  necessaries.  All  the  housewives  or 
servants  are  skilled  in  making  cakes.  Puddings  with  a  flour 
crust  are  seldom  seen,  but  creams  and  pies,  fruit,  custard, 
and  mince,  are  present  at  every  hotel  dinner  meal.  Plum 
pudding,  or  fruit  pudding,  as  they  term  it,  is  a  much  more 
digestible  compound  than  at  the  English  table,  but  it  tastes 
strongly  of  molasses.  It  would  exhaust  half  a  page  of  this 
paper  to  enumerate  the  cakes  and  preserves  that  are  sent 
up  at  tea-time.  Stewed  prunes,  fruit  compotes,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  apples,  raspberries,  cranberries  are  the 
most  frequent.  Maple-sugar  syrup  is  a  delicate  relish. 
Meats,  or  hash,  are  served  with  every  meal ;  and  the  grid- 
dle cake,  or  cake  consisting  of  four  pancakes,  one  atop  of 
the  other,  soaked  in  butter  and  sugar,  is  in  frequent  accept- 
ance. Only  in  the  town  hotels  is  a  list  of  the  edibles 
visible.  In  the  country  the  waitress  enumerates  the  dishes 
from  which  you  have  to  make  your  choice,  though,  as  has 
been  told  above,  the  vegetables,  sauces,  and  preserves  lie 
before  you  on  the  table.  To  board  at  a  country  hotel  sel- 
dom costs  more  than^ten  dollars  (£2)  per  week. 

The  temperance  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont  are  very 
stringent,  and  ar^herefore  universally  evaded.  The  pub- 
lic sale  of  liquor  ;s  a  crime,  and  the  crime  is  committed 
everywhere.  Thete  is  a  bar,  but  the  public  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance barred  out.  The  liquor  is  frequently  sold  in  a 
?)rivate  room,  in  which  he  who  drinks  is  locked  in  ;  or  you 
bllow  the  landlord  into  his  own  sanctum,  and  take  3  our 
hasty  gulp  in  a  half-guilty  fashion,  without'word  or  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  loud  complaint  about  the  increase  of 
drunkenness  all  over  the  State.  Th'e  first  breach  of  the 
law  by  the  landlord  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars 
(nearly  £2)  in  each  case  preferred  ;  at  the  third  repetition 
of  the  offence  his  license  is  taken  away.  My  unfortunate 
host  has  just  been  fined  forty  dollars.  But  somehow  the 
lawyers  contrive  that  the  summons  shall  always  In-  lor  a 
"  first  offence."     Certainly  the  present  law  does  not  work  at 
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all  well,  though  the  temperance  uocieties  and  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  would  not  like  to  have  it  repealed,  or  even  modified. 
The  toiui  of  feeling  about  the  use  of  wine,  spirits,  or  beer 
amongst  unprejudiced  people  i»  much  as  it  is  in  England. 
Let  Idm  that  likes  use  jtheHc  refresshments,  and  trust  to  hi.-, 
own  sense  of  decency  not  to  drink  to  excess.  The  State 
of  Ohio  has  passed  a  law  under  which  any  one,  who  is  in- 
jured in  "  person,"  property,  or  means  ot  ,su|)port  by  any 
intoxicated  "person,"  or  in  consecpience  of  the  intoxication 
of  any  "  person,"  may  recover  damages  from  the  "  person  " 
who  provided  the  licpjor  causing  the  intoxication,  or  from 
the  landlord  owning  the  premises  on  which  the  liijuor  was 

{)rocured.  This  is  the  verbatim  report  by  •'  President  H. 
J.  Wayland,"  one  of  the  foremost  temperance  advocates, 
who  seems  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  edict  can 
be  '*  easily  "  executed,  and  who  proposes  himself  not  only 
to  mulct  the  vendor  where  a  sale  of  li(«ior  is  distinctly 
provable,  but  to  "  assess  the  damages  upSti  all  the  li<juor- 
sellers  of  the  town  or  county."  The  druggists  sell  spirits 
and  wines  as  part  of  the  medical  pharmacopcuia  ;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  spirits  used  in  respectable  households 
is  surreptitiously  procured  from  the  the  chemists'  stores. 
The  bottles  in  which  the  spirits  are  vended  are  medicine 
bottles,  and  the  vendor  wraps  them  up  thoroughly  in  paper, 
80  that  whether  the  article  sold  is  an  embrocation,  or  black 
draught,  or  Bourbon  whiskey,  is  not  apparent  to  the  neigh- 
bor's eye,  rarely  closed. 

The  "  transients,"  or  chance-customers  of  a  country 
hotel  are  of  all  occupatibns  —  minstrels,  tumblers,  ecjues- 
trian  performers,  strolling  lecturers,  musicians,  jugglers 
and  rope  dancers,  travelling  dwarfs,  fortune-tellers,  spirit- 
ualists, clairvoyants,  doctors  with  specifics  against  every  ill 
endured  by  the  human  body,  chiropodists,  dentists,  mes- 
merists to  ensure  "  sleep  at  will,"  like  our  famous  doctor 
in  Bloomsbury,  and  runners  or  "  drummers  "  for  commer- 
cial houses,  trading  in  everything  from  razor-strops  up  to 
locomotives,  who  display  their  wares,  or  prints  of  them,  in 
a  sample  room  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  Few 
travel  for  pleasure,  save  in  the  excursion  season.  General 
Klemfinger  did  us  the  honor  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  present, 
under  pnoper  consideration,  his  portrait  to  those  who  cared 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  hardly  twenty- 
four  inches  high.  He  was  only  just  more  endurable  than 
General  Tom  Thumb,  in  a  tall  hat,  dress  coat,  pants  or 
trousers  strapped,  and  boots,  carried  a  gold-tipped  cane 
half  as  tall  as  himself  for  •'  style,"  and  smoked  cigars,  strong 
or  mild,  whenever  any  were  presented  to  him.  As  he  sat 
in  the  lap  of  his  attendant,  the  conductors  of  the  railway 
cars  passed  him  without  taking  a  fare.  Of  course  fabulous 
estimates  about  his  gains  were  guessed ;  and  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  sold  by  his  father,  leased  out  again 
by  his  purchaser,  and  yet  to  be  putting  by  a  handsome 
weekly  fortune  on  his  own  behalf. 

Major  Bumper,  a  horse-tamer,  with  a  patent  bit  and 
bridle,  who  drove  his  team  of  black  geldings  without  any 
reins,  using  his  whip  and  his  voice  alone,  obtained  a  fair 
sale  for  his  harness.  Madame  Le  Blond,  with  "  Iroquois 
remedies  digested  from  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines, 
and  unvitiated  by  the  experimental  uncertainties  of  modern 
chirurgy,"  a  very  respectable,  well-dressed  old  lady,  having 
an  observant  eye,  and  quiet,  attentive  demeanor,  did  not 
attract  much  patronage.  But  Doctor  Maxim  caught  my 
attention,  with  his  tall  frame,  cadaverous  pointed  face, 
high  cheek-bones,  restless  eyes,  square  head  ;  wearing  long 
black  hair,  and  having  a  prominent  large  mouth,  with  a 
rapid  fashion  of  speech.  The  doctor,  in  his  circular, 
modestly  affirmed  that,  "  having  been  endowed  from  birth 
—  being  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son  of  the  second 
son  of  the  seventh  daughter,  and  with  the  wonderful  and 
glorious  gift  of  healing  the  sick  and  afflicted  by  his  truly 
wonderful  phreno-magnetism,  he  stands  confessed  by  the 
most  scientific  men  on  either  hemisphere,  to  be  the  most 
perfect  interpreter  of  the  sympathetic  influences  of  the 
human  race  :  the  phreno-magnetic  influence  that  pervades 
all  human  nature,  and  which  is  so  little  understood,  and 
seems  so  very  mysterious  to  all  mankind,  is  perfectly  plain 
to  him."     You  see  the  doctor's  orthography  and  grammar 


are  a  little  disturbed,  probably  owing  to  the  excess  of  the 
phreno-magnetic  influence.  He  had  a  long  list  of  visitors, 
though  he  insisted  on  working  "only  on  an  equitable  and 
humanitarian  principle,  taxing  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
in  i)roportion  to  property,  income,  or  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  always  in  ai>vance."  Si>eciiicH  and 
nostrums,  even  where  the  community  is  well  provided 
with  qualified  practitioners,  have  an  illimitable  market  — 
the  placards,  almanacs,  and  illustrated  tracts  advertising 
bitters,  balsams,  ointments,  linitjtenls,  syrups,  tonics,  a{>eri- 
ents,  sedatives,  etc.,  f'urni>th  a  literature  such  as  the  Knglish 
language  owns  nowhere  else.  DysjHjpsia,  catarrh,  scrofula, 
chill  and  fever,  lung  disease,  and  blue  devils,  are  the  mor- 
tal ills  provided  for  by  the  empirical  remedies  which  are 
reported  to  have  the  largest  circulation.  My  rooms  are 
within  pistol-shot  of  half  a  dozen  doctors,  including  a 
homoeopath  and  a  "  sleep-doctor,"  who  divines,  during  a 
brief  nap,  the  treatment  of  disease.  Yet  the  two  chemists' 
shops  do  a  thriving  business  in  quack  medicines. 

To  drive  a  fast  trotting  horse  is  the  highest  satisfaction^ 
and  the  primest  holiday  pastime  to  all  the  people,  gentle 
and  simple.     A  "  sulky,"  or  racing  vehicle  of  the  lightest 
possible  ci)nstruction,  where  the  driver  sits  on  a  strip  of 
carpet  or  canvas,  and  planting  his  feet  on  the  shafts,  the 
wheels  being  up  to  his  bead,  weighs  about  60  lbs.    A  buggy, 
or  gig  on  four  wheels,  for  two  sitters,  weighs,  without  ita 
top,  from  110  to  200  lbs.     A  "top-buggy  "  averages  from 
250  to  300   lbs.     The  name  "  wawon  "  is  usually  given  to 
vehicles   of  a   "  heavier   kind   of    make,"   mostly   having 
double  seats.     Any  covered  vehicle  for  the  use  of  passen- 
gers is  called  a  carriage,  or  a  coach.     The  sleighs,  which 
come  out  in  the  winter  time,  are  so  light  that  a  man  might 
run  one.     A  "  trotting-sleigh  "  will  not  exceed  3.5  to  40  lbs. 
in  weight;  the  ordinary  sleigh  averages  100.     The  public 
and  the  carriage  builder  study  weight  in  the  draft,  and  are 
always  thinking  of  the  speed  of  the  horse,  and  how  to  help  ■ 
Hhe  driver  in  his  progress.     Landaus,  barouches,  and  close 
carriages,  are  among  the  equipages  of  the  towns.     Some- 
times a  hooded  carriage,  something  resembling  our  cabrio- 
let, is  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  ;  but  the  wagon  aad 
the  buggy  with  heads,  and  leathern  curtains  which  can  be 
buttoned  so  as  to  thoroughly  enclose  the  occupants,  are  the 
vehicles  most   in  use.     Owners   and  liverymen  are  very 
slovenly  in  the  care  of  their  carriages  and  harness ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  may  be  cleaned  from  one  week's  end 
to  the  other.     Nor  is  much  time  spent  in  grooming  the* 
horse  unless  his  master  happens  to  have  had  the  care  of 
horses  in  town,  or  in  racing   stables,   or  indeed  has  had 
something  of  an  equine  education.     A  horse  and   buggy 
may  be  hired  for  a  whole  afternoon  for  two  dollars,  eight 
shillings.     You  may  take  a  short  drive  for  half  that  sum. 
The  hire  of  a  wagon  and  two  hortes  does  not  exceed  four 
dollars  the  entire  day.     All  along  the  various  roads  are 
public  drinking  troughs  ;  usually  the  driver  lets  the  horse 
drink  at  discretion.     The  roads  are  very  rudely  mended ; 
the  plank  bridges  often  insecure  ;  and  in  the  clay  country 
the  mud  is  up  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  the  highways 
are  nearly  useless.     As  a  rule,  the  Yankee  and  the  Yan- 
kee-Irish treat  their  horses  with  kindness,  and  rarely  flog 
them.     Much  is  trusted  to  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of 
the  animal ;  and  I  have  seen  vehicles  dragged  up  and  down 
breakneck  openings  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  rocks 
where  no  roadway  had  ever  been  marked  out,  or  was  likely 
to  be  established,  such  as  scared  me  to  contemplate.     The 
voice  of  the  driver  served  instead  of  the  whip.     As  is  al- 
ready well  known,  the  speed  of  the  trotting  horse  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  light  "  sulky  "  and  an  able  driver,  is 
marvellous.     In  my  presence.  Lady  Thorn,  a  famous  trot- 
ting mare,  trotted  with  ease  three  miles  in  a  little  more 
than  seven  minutes.     The  first  mile  was  accomplished  in 
two   minutes,  twenty-two   seconds ;  the  second  mile  was 
performed  in  two  minutes,  twenty-one  seconds ;  and  she 
sped  the  third,  without  effort,  in  two  minutes,  twenty  sec- 
onds.    The  pace  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  fifty  seconds 
by  a  pair  of  horses  in  harness,  is  thought  very  ordinary. 
There  was  a  famous  pair  —  Jessie  Wales  and  Prince  of 
Darkness,  jet  black,  over  sixteen  hands  high — that  once 
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trotted  the   mile  in    two   minutes,  twenty-eight   seconds. 
Their  owner;  Mr.  Balch,  of  Boston,  was  urged  to  send  them 
over  to  England  as  illustrative  of  the  American  education 
of  the  horse.     Prices  range  from  2000  dollars  up  to  12,000 
dollars  for  a  trotting  horse.     Here,  in  the  distant  country, 
600  dollars  to  1,000  dollars   is  frequently  obtained  for   a 
promising  trotter.     All  around  the   State  lie  the  trotting 
courses,  where  purses  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  dollars  are 
carried  off.     The  trotting  matches  bring  out  an  enthusiasm 
from  all  classes  of  the  people  that  nothing  else  will.    "  Give 
me  the  nigger  minstrel,  and  a  circus,  and  a  trotting  match," 
says  the  farmer,  "  and  I'm  full."     Bets  always  go  with  a 
race,  and  the  Yankee  loves  to  enforce  any  assertion  with 
the  ofi'er  of  a  wager.     In  the  winter,  trotting  matches  are 
held   on   the   ice.      The   ponds,  lakelets,  and  rivers,  are 
thronged  with  teams.     Lake  Dunmore,  near  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  is  a  favorite  rendezvous,  having  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  ice  four  miles  in  extent,  and  a  mile  in  width.    The 
sleighs,  and  sledges,  and  flights  of  boys  on  skates,  make  an 
exhilarating  tableau  at  such  an  event.     The  children,  from 
their  earliest  years,  practice  skating ;  and,  on  their  little 
carts,  or  sleds,  mounted  on  shafts  that  turn  up  at  the  ex- 
tremities like  a  skate,  race  down  the  snow  hills  and  frozen 
roads  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  as  a  winter  pastime.     The 
young  beggars  relish  a  tumble  and  roll  in  the  snow  with 
uncommon  good-humor.     There  is  much  excitement,  noise, 
and  outcry  at  a  trot  on  the  ice,  especially  among  the  Irish 
section  of  the  community,  but  little  or  no  visible  drunken- 
ness.    The  meet  is  for   business,  for  the  stakes,  and  for 
settlement  of  the  bets;  and  festivity  only  comes,  if  it  ever 
comes,  afterwards.     The  advent  of  snow  is  looked  for  anx- 
iously.    "  Good  sleighing  time  "  is  relished  by  everybody, 
with  or  without  a  team.     Occasionally  a  sleigh,  to  accom- 
modate twenty,  or  even  thirty  passengers,  may  be  seen  with 
six  or  eight  horses  drawing  it.     And  the  school  children 
come  in  for  a  treat  in  riding  excursions  over  the  snow,  to 
which  the  hotel-keeper  or  livery-man,  who  has  his  custom- 
ers amongst  their  parents,  has  invited  them.     The  bells  at- 
tached to  the  horses  and  to  the  sides  of  the  sleighs  sound 
cheerfully  in  the  crisp  air,  and  occasionally  the  horses' 
heads  will  be  garnished  with  a  plume  of  cock's  feathers. 
The  robes  and  leg- wrappers  of  the  skins  of  buffalo,  bear, 
wolf,  fox,  skunk  even,  are  very  handsome,  and  are  taste- 
fully lined  with  colored  cloths  —  scarlet,  blue,  and  green. 
The  children  are  omnipotent.     In  the  costumes  of  both 
boys  and  girls,  the  French  and   German  cut  and  use  of 
color  have  been  added  to  the  soberer  English  style.   Fancy 
costume,  a  la  militaire  and  a  la  marine,  has  travelled  up 
here,  especially  since  the  war.     The  small,  rising  popula- 
tion with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  which  I  see  around, 
is  blessed  with  good  looks,  and  seems  to  be  robust  and 
strong,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  appetite  for  candy, 
and  sugar,  and  sweets  of  every  description.     Their  manners 
have  to  be  improved,  especially  indoors,  where  the  fashion 
of  having  the  head  covered  has  been  taught  them  by  their 
elders.     The  tone  of  voice  in  ordinary  speaking,  by  the 
lads,  is  very  brusque  and  indifferent,  as  if  the  child  disliked 
having  to  utter  any  pleasant  salutation,  and  preferred,  as 
it  does  by  instinct,  to  be  left  alone.     With  all  of  them  the 
spirit  of  self-assertion  is  marked,  strong,  and  decided,  and 
they  aim  to  be  little  men  and  women  as  soon  as  they  can 
walk  and  speak.     In  my  opinion,  the  custom  of  associating 
them  together  in  the  general  school,  irrespective  of  sexes, 
is  not  a  wholesome  one.     Up  to  the  age  of  six  years,  no 
harm  can  come  of  it,  but  after,  this  precious  freedom  should 
be  restrained.     It  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  everything  in 
this  whole  country,  that  people,  young  and  old,  can  be  too 
free. 

You  will  smile  when  I  recapitulate  the  independent  di- 
versions of  the  little  township  in  which  I  am  recording 
these  impressions.  We  have  the  parties,  decided  Monta- 
gues and  Capulets,  antagonists  and  rivals,  on  two  sides  of 
the  river,  wuich  runs  through  the  town.  We  have  the 
Republican,  and  its  shades  and  divisions  of  like  and  dislike, 
the  Democratic,  and  the  Old  Whig  party  in  politics. 
There  are  the  Catholic  section,  the  Congregational  follow- 
ing, the  Baptist  congregation,  the  Methodist  community, 


the  Episcopal  believers,  all  with  very  certain  ideas  abouti 
the  errors,  deficiencies,  and  bigotry  of  their  rivals  in  faith 
and  works.  They  are  not  to  be  combined,  though  the 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  have  a  monthly 
meeting,  at  which  the  three  respective  ministers  assist. 
There  is  an  assured  distrust  of  each  other  with  all  this  fair 
seeming.  Then  there  are  two  banks,  each  with  its  clients  ; 
and  the  three  wealthiest  men  have  independent  supporters, 
who  care  not  to  come  together,  save  upon  compulsion  or  at 
a  public  meeting,  which  is  half  a  riot.  The  immediate 
population  of  the  town,  apart  from  the  outlying  community, 
which  is  scattered  over  a  circuit  —  say  three  miles  "distant 
from  the  main  street —  does  not  exceed  1,500  souls,  men, 
women,  and  children.  All  the  narrow,  odd  self-sufficiency 
of  a  country  village  ingrained,  is  not  ameliorated  by  this 
separate  action  and  opinion.  As  the  Congregationalist 
minister,  too,  phrased  the  condition  of  the  people  to  me, 
"  Everybody  here  thinks  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor, 
and  a  little  better." 

Brick  houses  are  uncommon ;  stone,  of  course,  more  so. 
Occasionally  you  will  meet  with  a  marble-fronted  house, 
if  there  is  a  quarry  hard  by.     The  apartments  in  most  of 
them    are    roomy  and   cheerful ;  the   furniture    a  curious 
medley  of  old  and  new,  made  of  the  walnut  and  chestnut 
and  pine  woods,  sometimes  ornamented  with  hickory,  and 
butternut,  a  bright,  hard,  yellow  wood.     There  is  a  pleas- 
ant fashion  of  adding  a  piazza  outside,  rather  than  a  porch 
merely,  to  the  houses  hei-eabouts.     The  generality  of  these 
homely   erections   are   of  wood,  with   shingle   roofs   long 
drawn,  with  gables  and  corners,  set  up  as  it  were  to  the 
liking  of  the  owner.     The  aspect  of  most  of  them  is  quaint 
and  striking,  and,  hardly  one  being  of  the  same  pattern  as 
its  neighbor,  is  by  no  means  common  or  uninviting.    Here- 
abouts the  residents  are  fond   of  gardens,  and  cultivate 
flowers  out  of  doors  considerably.     Patches  of  grass  land 
—  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  call  them  lawns  —  are  used  for 
croquet ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  rugged,  shabby  ground,  the 
game  is  popular.    Dwarf  evergreens  are  not  much  in  vogue, 
but  the  IS'orway  spruce  and  Austrian  pine  are  rather  pre- 
ferred for  planting.     Indoors  there  is  a  graceful  fashion  of 
training  English  ivy  in  pots  around  the  room  ;  rustic  bas- 
kets, fern  cases,  and  plants  on  a  movable  stand  may  also 
be  frequently  seen.     But  in  most  country  houses  there  is 
one  general  apartment  that  serves  for  all  uses,  whilst  the 
other  rooms,  furnished  as  costly  as  the  host  or  hostess  can 
afford,  are  rarely  visited.     In  a  noble-looking  house  fi'ont- 
ing  my  hotel,  standing  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  occu- 
pants live  entirely  in  the  kitchen,  see  no  company,  and  yet 
Jeir  principal  room  is  flanked  with  a  conservatory. 
Talking  of  houses,  lo !  here  is  one  being  dragged  down 
e  hard,  slippery  snow  on  the  road  in  front  of  my  window 
by  a  score  of  oxen.     It  is  a   timber  mansion,  twenty  feet 
high  or  more,  with  two  stories,  and  four  windows  in  front 
and  behind,  and  having  a  door  with  a  porch.     The  boys  of 
the  town  are  in  ecstasy,  and  aid  the  drivers  of  the  oxen 
with  shouts  and  gesticulations.     In  a  dull,  heavy,  reckless 
fashion  the  poor  beasts  drag  their  burden  on  some  one  hun- 
dred yards  at  a  time  and  then  stop  to  take  breath.     It  is 
certainly  a  droll  sight  to  watch  this  moving  fabric,  inhab- 
ited but  yesterday.     Nqw  it  occupies  the  road,  and  scares 
all  the  teams  of  horses  in  the  sleighs  that  approach  it.     It 
is  nearing  the  lane  where  it  is  to  rest,  it  has  safely  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street,  owing  to  the  invincible  order  of 
the  drivers,  and   the   usual  tranquillity  reigns.     When  I 
visited  it  subsequently,  its  change  of  site  had  not  visibly 
discomposed  a   plank  or  a  timber.     And  being  perched 
alongside  another,  tenement  of  the  same  description,  on  ris- 
ing ground,  it  had  a  well-to-do,  fresh,  cheerful  look,  such 
as  it  had  never  enjoyed  previously  in    one  of  the  main 
streets,  enclosed  with  more  striking  and  newer   edifices. 
The  contractor  for  the  moving  of  this  residence  told  me  he 
frequently  had  similar  jobs,  and  would  move  any  house  in 
the  town  if  he  "were  well  paid  enough."     "And  I  don't 
own  a  horse,  neither,  and  perhaps  I'm   as  well  off  as  men 
that  look  down  on  me;  I  shall  be  as  good  as  the  best  when 
mv  mother's  dowry  is  settled."     Heaven  bless  the  hopeful- 
ness of  the  man  ;  his  mother  was  eighty-nine  ;  he  had  her. 
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and  a  sister,  ami  the  widow  and  two  children  of  a  deceased 
brother,  to  maintain,  and  his  energy  was  quite  reviving  to 
encounter. 

There  is  evidently  no  rule  of  manners  or  habits  or  tastes. 
Art  is  utterly  unknown,  and^  they  are  indHlerent  to  it. 
Hospitality  is  exerL-ised,  as  it  were,  like  an  impulse.  You 
dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  an  hour  or  so  after  your 
meal,  it  is  right  that  you  should  retire,  even  if  you  repeat 
your  visit  in  the  evening.  Perhaps  they  readily  get  tired 
of  each  other.  The  host  rarely  knows,  or  considers,  or  in- 
tends to  consider,  how  to  amuse  his  guest.  Accomplish- 
ments are  not  much  practised  even  by  the  wife  and  dau>;h- 
ters.  And  the  husband  is  thinking  of  his  business  or  his 
speculations.  And  if  you  are  outside  of  these,  you  will 
have  to  entertain  him  as  well  as  yourself.  The  inquisi- 
tiveness  saves  them  a  little.  Questions  are  infinitely  asked 
about  Jjuglish  manners  and  customs ;  and  they  are  also 
often  asked  in  a  half  disdainful  fashion,  as  though  the 
Fmartness,  and  practical  character,  and  superiority  of  the 
New  Englander  must  be  always  evident  in  comparison  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  Old  Englander.  Yet  their  gen- 
erosity, which  so  pleases  them,  is  very  striking.  A  fallen 
man-is  readily  helped,  unless  he  is  a  notorious  idler  and 
ne'er-do-well.  There  is  a  town  farm,  on  which  the  desti- 
tute are  employed,  and  by  which  thcy  are  supported.  The 
mendicant  class  is  extinct  as  a  class.  But  the  laboring 
folk  will  take  money  if  it  is  offered  them,  though  with  a 
hesitation  that  is 'more  becoming  than  greediness.     They 

Eractise  borrowing  food,  fruit,  and  implements,  vehicles  and 
orses,  etc.,  in  the  primitive  fashion  of  early  settlers.  And 
they  give,  especially  the  women  portion  of  the  household, 
to  their  poorer  neighbors  whatever  they  may  be  possessed 
of,  and  do  so  as  an  instinct. 

Payment  of  money  by  the  male  agriculturist,  all  over  the 
world,  is  assuredly  a  suffering,  and  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage, a  blood-letter  to  him.  But  here  his  tenacity  is  a 
very  proverb.  He  hates  to  part  with  his  greenbacks,  as 
this  greasy  paper  currency  is  always  termed.  He  will  in- 
quire, and  go  away,  and  return,  and  inquire,  and  hang 
about,  and  inquire  again  —  touching  any  article  he  b^s  to 
purchase,  again  and  again.  Then  he  will  take  credit  —  a 
long  credit,  and  if  by  mere  accident  he  can  settle  the  bill 
with  goods,  hay,  corn,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  stock,  or  the 
like,  he  has  achieved  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  Gen- 
erally better  educated  than  his  compeer  in  the  old  country, 
he  also  seems  to  have  advanced  in  stinginess  and  a  love  of 
hoarding  that  is  almost  indescribable.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  is  a  love  of  power  which  dictates  avarice.  A  sloven  ifi 
his  homestead  and  its  yards,  and  barns,  and  fields ;  a  sloven 
in  personal  appearance  —  wearing  clotjies  patched,  soiled, 
torn,  and  stained  with  weather  and  toil  of  half  a  century ; 
one  of  these  country  farmers,  reputed  to  be  of  good  means, 
solid,  sufficient,  has  to  me  frequently  been  a  sore  puzzle. 
Thoroughly  ready  to  swap  or  drive  a  bargain,  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  see  what  life  possesses  the  inert,  slouching,  silent 
heap  of  old  clothes,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  "  trade." 
What  is  his  delight,  solace,  amusement,  recreation,  "  recu- 
per  abiat "  recompense,  amidst  all  his  hard  labor,  exposure 
to  heat  and  cold,  and  increasing  self-denial  ?  The  green- 
back —  the  well-thumbed,  half-legible,  crumpled,  smirched, 
and  ragged  greenback  —  which  he  can  stow  away  more 
easily  than  gold.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  of  one  of 
these  secretive  old  hoarders  carrying  five  thousand  dollars 
and  more  about  his  person,  in  a  pocket-book  that  a  French 
chiffonier  would  pass  by  on  a  dust-heap. 

There  is  not  much  appreciation  of  "  art  "  in  the  family ; 
though  there  is  a  pretty  fair  sale  for  chromos  and  litho- 
graphs of  familiar  subjects,  poultry,  cattle,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  the  difference  between 
a  lithograph  and  an  engraving ;  prints  are  termed  engrav- 
ings indiscriminately.  Two  or  three  portfolios  carried  by 
the  pedlars  of  prints  from  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York, 
contained  very  ordinary  lithographs  of  modern  pictures, 
with  here  and  there  portraits  of  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  female  heads  as  studies  :  the 
impressions  were  very  coarse  and  blurred,  but  the  pedlars 
assured  me  they  should  get  them  all  off  their  hands  with 


a  little  patience  and  flattery.    Native  talent  in   sketching 
and  colorinjj  flounders  about  in  so  dense  a  fog  that  it  ar- 
rives usually  at  the  point  at  which  it  set  out.     Nor  does 
the  study  of  music  fare  very  much  better  :  vocalists  are 
employed  in  the  church  choirs,  but  the  less  that  is  said  of 
these  the  better.     Occasionally  a  sweet  voice  is  to  be  met 
with,  but  its  owner  is  quite  satisfied  with  what  little  train- 
ing has  been  achieved,^nd  makes  but  little  further  prog- 
ress.    Of  course  the  possession  of  a  piano-forte  is  a  step  m 
life,  though  it  may  not  be  opened  in  the  family  from  one 
month's  end  to  another.     As  for  the  esteem  in  which  the 
artist  is  held,  when  he  strays  this  way,  that  may  be  gathered 
from  a  little  honest  narrative,  just  told  me  by  a  credible 
authority.     One  of  the  most  dintin^uished  of  the  German 
professors  of  music  from  Boston  had  been  induced  to  give, 
during  his  summer  sojourn,  a  public  concert  here,  which 
was  according  to  rule  highly  commended  in  the  newspaper. 
A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  hurrying  to  the  railway  depot, 
a  house-holder,  raking  in  his  garden  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
stopped  his  labors   and  cried,  "  Hi !  Mister,  here.     Come 
and  give  us  a  tune.     The  pianny's  indoors."    There  are 
several-  musical  associations  in  Vermont,  but  the  value  of 
their  exercises  is  not  perceptible  in  this  district.     At  the 
concerts  at  which  I  have  been  present,  the  singers  of  any 
credit  were  from  Boston,  which  has,  as  is  well  known,  high 
rank  in  its  patronage  and  encouragement  of  music.    The 
"  Boston  Music  School" has  been   mentioned  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  honest  resolve  to  promote  music  in  its  educa- 
tional, rather  than  in  its  sensational,  regard.     It  furnishes 
a  complete  musical  education,  as  it  announces,  practical 
and  theoretical,  to  all  its  students.     The  Vermont  associa- 
tions make  a  parade  and  frequent  proclamation  of  what 
they  intend  to  do,  but  their  members  at  the  "  conventions" 
cut  a  very  sorry  figure  as  artists  or  amateurs,  though  of 
course  the  press  —  the  local  press  —  never  ceases  to  utter 
laudation  as  liberally  as  possible.      It  is   impossible  for 
criticism  to  be  lower  than  it  is  in  these  local  newspapers. 
Their  writers  fulsomely  praise  any  performance ;  and  are 
so  approachable  that  the  humblest  aspirant  may  secure  a 
favorable  notice  if  due  attention  is  paid  by  interviewing 
the  editor  and  his  associates.     Mostly  a  commentary  will 
be  prepared  by  some  one  interested  in  the  entertainment, 
be  it  what  it  may,  and  inserted  without  alteration.     Noth- 
ing is  too  familiar  for   Scriblerus.     Here  is  a  column  of 
"  minor  items  "  to  look  over,  condensed  from  a  daily  paper 
of  large  circulation,  casualjy  taken   up,  established  some 
seventy  years.     "  An  Odd  Fellows'  festival  "  is  announced 
to  come  off  at  "  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  New  England, 
where  the  landlady  never  fails  to  present  the  best,  richest, 
and  latest  viands  of  the  season  on  the  tables  for  the  guests. 
A  good  time  and  a  good  supper  are  sure  "  for  all  who  go 
there.     "  The  latest  and  richest  variety  of  costumes  "  will 
be  at  the  service  of  a  Bal  Masqud  of  the  Bizarre  Club. 
George  F.  Train  is  advertised  to  lecture,  and  the  editor 
writes,    "  His   extensive   travels  and  political  enthusiasm 
have  made  him  a  wide  reputation  throughout  the  world." 
"  The  maple  cream  "  at  a  confectionery  store,  "  though  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  season,  is  splendid."     The  post- 
office  under  the  charge  "  of  a  gallant  and  able  defender  of 
his  country,"  is  one  of  "  the  handsomest  and  best  kept  in 
the  State."     The  entertainments  presented  by  some  trav- 
elling minstrels,  "abounding  in  the  choicest  music,   and 
brimful  of  the  keenest  wit  and  wry  humor,  are   always 
looked  forward  to  by  our  community  with  the  most  pleas- 
urable anticipations."     In  fact,  criticism  is  but  advertising 
with  these  Rhadamanthuses.     The  New  York  Tribune  told 
the  exact  truth  in  the  assertion   that  "  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  persons,  otherwise  sensible  and  upright, 
to  enter  a  newspaper,  office  with  requests  which  are  dishon- 
orable to  those  who  make  them  and  insulting  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  made." 

Here  we  pause.  Of  the  social  life  of  this  section  of  Ver- 
mont there  yet  remains  the  local  government  and  the  com- 
mon school  to  be  treated  of,  both  characteristic  of  a  people 
who,  if  anything,  have  too  much  liberty. 

The  school  and  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  my 
mind,  are  its  most  unexampled  blessings  —  the  land  to  be 
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worked,  and  the  school  where  he  who  lists  may  be  taught 
to  work.  Region  and  soil  under  every  variety  of  climate 
is  owned  by  this  great  republic  ;  but  its  proudest  distinc- 
tion is,  that  wherever  its  citizens  plant  themselves,  they 
rear  the  public  school,  free  to  all,  and  recognizing  no  dis- 
tinctions save  those  won  by  skill  and  industry,  and  the 
ardor  of  self-improvement. 


THE  SUPERVISOR'S  STORY. 

It  was  at ,  in  Yorkshire,  that  I  first  met  with  my 

friend  the  supervisor.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  evening's 
conversation  with  him,  an  evening  and  a  morning,  as  I  may 
say,  for  we  didn't  go  to  bed  all  that  night,  and  the  tots  of 
toddy  reached  a  total  that  caused  Reason  to  totter  on  her 
throne.  We  were  conversing,  amongst  other  topics,  upon 
Fenianism ;  and  I  remarked  to  my  friend  the  supervisor, 
that  I  felt  a  little  tender  in  touching  on  the  theme,  for  that 
I  didn't  exactly  know,  although  I  was  certain,  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  whether  he  mightn't  be  an  Irishman  as  well. 
You'll  bear  in  mind  that  we'd  reached  the  stage  of  our 
"  toddy  tournament "  which  might  be  termed  the  melee  (or 
the  mellow,  in  the  vernacular)  ;  anyhow,  we  were  getting 
mixed  in  our  ideas. 

And  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  same, —  said  Sandy, — 
for  I  lived  many  years  in  Ireland,  when  I  was  just  a  gauger, 
and  I  grew  so  intimate  with  the  Irish,  that  my  tongue  got 
a  twist  that  it's  never  recovered  from  to  this  day.  And  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  the  pleasantest  country  to  live  in 
of  all  the  islands  of  Great  Britain.  Why,  a  man  who  was 
a  Crown  officer,  and  had  ready  money  once  a  quarter,  was 
aquil  to  a  lord  ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  air  of  the 
country  that  was  wholesome  to  that  degree,  that  ye  might 
be  drinking  whiskey  all  the  day,  and  be  never  a  penny  the 
worse  for  it  at  night.  I  was  in  a  wildish  part  of  the  coun- 
try, up  among  the  bogs  of  Tipperary.  I  was  just  a  raw 
laddie  then,  upon  my  approbation  as  it  were,  and  I  was  gey. 
active,  ye  may  be  sure,  routing  about  the  country  hunting 
for  stills  and  shebeens,  "  searching  auld  wives'  barrels," 
trying  to  speer  out  something  that  mighl  be  a  feather  in 
my  cap,  and  bring  me  speedy  promotion.  But  never  a  drop 
of  potheen  or  the  whiff  of  a  still  I  could  come  across, 
though  they  were  swarming  about  me  the  whiles. 

But  one  day,  as  I  sat  on  the  top  of  a  bit  hillock,  looking 
over  the  wild  country,  and  thinking  of  the  braes  o'  Kirko- 
kyrie,  I  spied  a  man  coming  along  a  wee  bit  track  over  the 
moor,  and  he  was  as  fou  as  the  laird  o'  Craigdarroch. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  the  parts,  too,  and  didn't  know  the 
face  of  me,  and  he  came  rolling  and  sliddering  along  to 
where  I  was  sitting. 

"  God  save  you,  friend  !  "  said  I. 

"  The  s- saints  purtect  you  !  "  said  my  friend. 

"  It's  the  decent  drop  o'  liquor  you  get  up  there  beyant." 

"  Be  me  eoul,  it  is." 

"  And  it's  a  decent  gossoon  that  sells  it,"  I  went  on. 

"  Indeed,  he  is." 

"  Will  there  be  a  drop  left  in  the  jug  up  beyant  ?  " 

"  There's  lashings  of  it." 

"  Maybe  ye'd  like  a  drop  more  of  that  same  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  would." 

"  Then  I'll  be  for  treating  you,  friend  ;  "  and  I  linked 
mv  arm  with  his,  and  away  we  went  over  hill  and  dale, 
while  we  came  to  a  lone  hut  in  a  bit  hag  or  dingle,  where 
there  was  a  reek  of  peat  smoke,  and  a'  bit  of  a  buniniling 
noise  that  was  the  poor  fellows  ins-ide  hinging.  Well,  my 
friend  gave  a  sort  of  countersign  that  I  couldn't  see  the 
trick  of,  and  he  and  I  both  walked  in  and  sot  down  on  a 
hcnp  of  turfs  by  the  door,  and  called^for  the  potheen,  and  I 
paid  for  it,  and  never  a  one  of  them  was  the  wiser.  But 
they  hadn't  got  the  still  there.  I  found  that  out ;  it  was 
up  among  the  bo<r8  somewhere,  and  I  was  hoping  they'd  let 
drop  something  tnat'd  give  me  a  line  to  where  it  was,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  there  dropped  in  a  little  man,  a  grocer 
from  the  town,  and  the  shine  from  the  door  as  it  opened 
upon  me  lit  up  my  face,  and  in  the  surprise  of  the  moment 
he  sang  out,  — 


"  Lads,  ye've  got  the  gauger  among,  ye." 

There  was  a  great  kish  of  turf  just  behind  me,  and  be- 
fore I  could  stir  a  hand,  somebody  had  clapped  it  over  me 
like  an  extinguisher,  and  what  with  the  dust  of  the  turf, 
and  a  wheen  few  trifles  that  was  among  it,  and  the  reek 
and  the  stink,  I  didn't  come  to  my  senses  for  a  minute  or 
two  ;  and  when  I  popped  my  head  out  of  the  basket,  never 
a  soul  was  there  but  the  old  grandmother  snoring  away  in 
her  old  chair  by  the  fire. 

But  though  they  saved  their  still,  they  couldn't  get  over 
the  selling  of  the  drink  :  that  was  plain  enough  against 
them  ;  against  Terence  Macarthy,  that  is,  who  lived  in  the 
cabin.  He  was  justthe  cat's-paw  of  the  men  that  worked 
the  still ;  but  he  got  all  the  punishment,  more's  the  pity  ! 
Well,  I  summoned  Terence,  and  got  him  fined  a  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  in  his  hut 
but  the  old  turf  kish  as  I'd  kicked  the  bottom  out  of,  and 
his  grandmother's  chair  that  had  been  thatched  with  a  bit 
oat  straw,  I  took  out  a  body-warrant,  as  we  call  it,  and 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  have  to  take  my  friend  to  Dublin 
Castle. 

Now,  Ireland's  a  different  country  altogether  from  this ; 
and  after  we'd  had  our  sessions,  and  the  magistrates  had 
signed  the  warrant  against  poor  Terence,  we  went  into  the 
public-house  close  by  —  the  whole  lot  of  us,  magistrates  and 
all  —  and  began  to  drink  whiskey  like  fish. 

"  Sandy,  me  boy,"  said  Mike  Hackett  —  ye  remember 
Mike  ?  —  "  Sandy,  isn't  it  trembling  ye  are  with  apprehen- 
sion ?  "  He  was  very  particular  in  his  conversation,  was 
Mike.  "  Isn't  it  shaking  ye  are,  from  the  crown  of  your 
occiput  to  the  very  phalanxes  of  your  pedals  at  the  job 
you've  got  in  hand  to  incarcerate  Terence  Macarthy  ?  " 

"  They  say  'twas  he  shot  the  bailiff,"  shouted  one. 

"  Divil  a  one  than  he  murthered  the  sherifTs  officer," 
cried  another. 

"  Oh,  he'll  take  a  detachment  of  dragoons  from  Killoo," 
called  a  third. 

"  Come,"  I  said  at  last,  getting  rather  cross  the  way  they 
was  chaffing  me  ;  "  come,  I'll  bet  a  gallon  of  potheen  witn 
any  sportsman  in  the  room,  that  I'll  take  the  boy  to  Dublin 
Castle  all  by  myself." 

"  Done  with  you  !  "  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

And  I  was  booked  for  about  a  hogshead  of  whiskey  be- 
fore I  knew  where  I  was.  But  I  wouldn't  go  back  ;  only 
when  the  excitement  of  the  drink  was  out  of  me,  I  fielt  as 
if  I'd  a  deal  rather  have  lefl  it  undone,  for  they  were  a  wild 
lot  were  the  Macarthys,  and  it  was  a  wild  country  they 
lived  in. 

The  weather  came  on  wet,  I  remember;  and  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  I  could  get  across  from  Shillaloo  to 
Terence  Macarthy's  cabin,  which  was  in  the  barony  of 
Tullabardine  ;  though  where  the  barony  went  to,  and  who 
was  the  baron  of  it,  was  a  matter  I  never  could  get'  to 
know  the  bottom  of. 

It  was  just  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  that  looked  over  Terence's  cabin  ;  and  a  dismal  hole  it 
seemed,  that  same  little  hag  or  dingle.  There  was  a  bit 
pool  of  black  bog-water  at  one  end  of  it,  and  at  the  other 
was  Tim's  cabin — just  a  heap  of  turf,  with  a  hole  for  the 
smoke  to  come  out. 

"  Sandy,  my  boy,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  you'll  never  come 
out  of  that  hole  alive."  And  I  looked  "round  to  see  if  there 
wasn't  some  living  creature  near  me  ;  if  it  had  been  only  a 
sheep  or  a  pig,  it  would  have  been  a  comfort,  just  for  com- 
panionship. There  was  a  red  streak  of  light  in  the  skjjr, 
and  just  across  it,  I  remember,  there  was  a  line  of  wild 
geese  flying,  their  long  necks  stretched  out  and  their  wings 
beating  a  slow  time  in  the  air,  and  I  could  just  hear  the 
whang  of  them  ;  and  the  sea-birds  screamed  and  whistled 
over  my  head,  though  it  was  too  dusky  to  see  them.  Eh, 
mon,  my  heart  was  like  to  sink  into  my  feet  with  the  lone- 
liness and  the  desolation  and  the  danger  I  judged  I  was  in. 

If  it  wasn't  for  being  laughed  at,  I'd  have  pone  back. 
Well,  I  dropped  down  into  the  hollow,  and  walked  up  to 
the  cabin.  The  door  was  open  ;  and  the  thought  came  to 
me  for  the  moment  that  they'd  all  gone  off :  and  pleased 
I'd  have  been  for  that.     But,  no ;  there  was  a  bit  fire  in 
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the  corntT,  and  in  the  darkness  I  could  just  see  some  peo- 
ple orouchinfj  down,  and  the  old  grandmother  sitting  in  her 
chair  by  the  peat  (ire. 

"  God  save  all  here  !  " .  I  said,  as  I  walked  in. 

"  Save  ye  kindly  !  "  replied  a  graft"  voice  from  the  cor- 
ner. 

And  with  that  I  sat  down  on  the  old  kinh  that  had  been 
filled  with  turf,  and  pulled  out  my  pipe  and  began  to 
smoke.  I  could  di:jtinguish  objects  now  in  the  gloom. 
There  was  just  a  heap  of  children  in  the  corner,  with  an 
old  rag  covering  them,  sleeping  just  as  sweetly,  too,  as  if 
they'd  been  wrapped  in  down  ;  and  there  was  the  mother 
of  them  with  the  babe  at  her  breast,  and  Terence  lying 
doubled  up  with  his  head  in  his  bosom ;  but  never  another 
soul  in  the  hut. 

"  Take  a  draw  of  a  pipe,  mon,"  said  I ;  "  and  don't  be 
down-hearted." 

I  gave  him  my  bag  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  a  pipe  in 
the  corner,  and  began  to  smoke. 

''  Y»i*ll  no  have  a  wee  drap  whiskey  in  the  house  ?  "  I 
said. 

"  Divil  a  drap  your  banner's  left  us,"  said  the  man 
dryly. 

"  Take  a  pull  at  my  flask,  then,"  said  I. 

And  Terence  took  it  and  drank.  .  Somehow  I  felt  more 
comfortable  then.  I  was  safe  as  long  as  I  was  inside  the 
cabin. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  what  I've  come  here  for,  Ter- 
ence ?  "  I  said  after  awhile. 

As  though  this  had  been  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  wife 
here  burst  out  with  loud  lamentations;  the  old  grand- 
mother raised  a  feeble  "  VVirru,  wirru !  "  rocking  herself 
backward  and  forward  in  her  chair;  the  children  in  the 
corner,  aroused  by  the  noise,  began  to  wail  and  cry  ;  and 
the  little  babe  at  the  breast  howled  dismally  in  concert. 

"  Whisht,  whisht  I  "  shouted  Terence  angrily  ;  "  would 
ye  take  all  the  heart  out  of  me,  and  bring  me  to  shame  be- 
fore his  banner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  will  we  do,  what  will  we  do  !  Oh,  Terry, 
Ten-y,  will  ye  leave  the  children  to  starve  and  the  babe 
that  hangs  to  me  breast  ?     Oh,  hone  !  Oh,  hone  !  " 

"  Whisht,  woman,  d'ye  hear  ?  Mayhap  it  isn't  so  bad  as 
we  tliink.  Mayhap  his  banner  will  give  us  a  week  or  two, 
while  tlie  praties  come  out  of  the  ground  and  "  — 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Terence  ;  it's  a  Queen's  job,  you  know." 

"  And  if  the  Queen  were  spoken  to,  yer  banner,"  said 
the  woman —  "  she's  had  babes  of  her  own,  —  she  wouldn't 
take  the  hasband  away  from  me,  that  wasn't  to  blame  at 
all,  except  with  being  too  good-natured  with  those  two 
black  villains  "  — 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bridget !  "  shouted  Terence,  inter- 
lupiiug  her. 

"  There  is  a  way,"  I  said.  "  If  Terence  will  show  me 
the  road  to  the  still  up  among  the  bogs,  he'll  be  let  off  his 
imprisonment,  and  happen  get  twenty  pounds  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"  Oh,  Terence  darling,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Do  you  hear 
what  his  banner  tells  you  ?  Go  on  to  your  knees,  Terence, 
and  thank  his  banner  I  " 

But  I  saw  Terence  was  not  to  be  shaken;  he  thrust 
away  from  him  the  clinging  arms  of  his  wife. 

"  Do  }t)u  know  that  it's  an  informer  he  wants  me  to  be  ? 
I'm  ready  to  go,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  coming  towards 
me.  "  Come  along,  yer  banner,  afore  my  heart  breaks  en- 
tirely." 

"  All  right,  Terence  ;  we  must  walk  across  to  where  the 
Dublin  road  crosses  the  tail  of  the  bog.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  coach." 

"  Is  it  the  coach  I'll  have  to  go  by  ?  Won't  it  cost  a 
power  of  money  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  shillings  the  fare>  two  shillings  the  coach- 
man, a  shilling  for  refreshment ;  you'll  cost  the  country  a 
pound  altogether,  Terence." 

"  A  pound,  your  banner  !  a  whole  pound  !  a  goolden  sov- 
ereign to  take  the  likes  of  me  to  prison  ?  Oh,  your  ban- 
ner," said  Terence,  bis  face   lighting  up  all  of  a  sudden. 


"  if  ve'd  only  give  the  pound  to  the  misthress,  to  keep  the 
childer  and  the  babes  while  I  lie  in  the  jail,  I'd  run  by 
the  side,  yer  banner ;  ye  should  never  take  your  eyes  off 
me.  Ah,  I'd  bless  your  banner  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
the  childer  should  learn  to  pray  for  you,  and  the  olil  mother 
that's  almost  in  the  grave  shall  entreat  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  for  your  soul." 

I  was  young  and  sofl-heartcd  then  ;  I  couldn't  withstand 
the  sight  of  so  much  distress.  I  gave  him  tlie  sovereign, 
which  he  handed  over  to  his  wife.  "  Now,  Terence,"  I 
said,  "  I  shall  trust  to  your  honor.  By  ten  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning  you  must  be  at  Dublin  Castle  gate ;  if  you 
fail  me,  I  am  ruined  by  my  kindness  to  you." 

"  I'll  be  there,  your  banner,  by  the  holy  cross,"  said  Ter- 
ence, crossing  himself  devoutly,  to  give  eft'ect  to  his 
words. 

I  didn't  feel  comfortable  either,  but  I  wouldn't  go  back 
from  my  word ;  so  I  made  my  way  across  the  heath.  Ter- 
ence showed  me  my  route  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Dub- 
lin road,  a  white  streak  in  the  darkness,  and  then  he  went 
loping  on  his  way  by  some  inscrutable  tracks  across  the 
hills. 

After  I'd  waited  some  time,  the  coach  came  up ;  the 
front  seats  were  full,  and  I  took  my  place  behind,  where 
there  was  nobody  but  an  old  woman,  who  was  fast  asleep, 
propped  up  by  some  boxes.  I  seated  myself  beside  the 
old  woman,  and  went  to  sleep  too.  The  coach  stopped  at 
Montmellick  to  change,  and  that  roused  me,  and  then  I 
heard  my  own  name  called. 

"  McAlister  I  Saunders  McAlister  1  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  Sure  enough  I  am,"  I  said,  jumping  up  and  rubbing  my 
eyes  ;  "  who  wants  me  ?  " 

A  man  clambered  up  to  the  roof  of  the  coach  with  a 
dark  lantern  in  his  hand,  which  he  flashed  full  upon  me 
and  the  old  woman  —  still  asleep. 

"  You've  got  your  prisoner  all  right  then  ?  "  said  the 
man. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  prisoners  ?  "  said  I  sulkily ; 
"  and  what  do  you  mean  by  routing  a  fellow  about  just  as 
he's  comfortably  settled  V  " 

"  Oh  1  "  says  he  loftily  ;  "  no  hairs  with  me  ;  I'm  your 
new  supervisor." 

Now  I'd  written  just  a  note  to  our  supervisor,  old 
Blathery,  a  decent  old  fellow  as  ever  lived  :  "  Dear  Blad- 
der, —  I'm  going  to  take  a  prisoner  to  Dublin  to-night,  and 
as  I  come  back  I'll  come  and  see  you,  and  we'll  have  a  gey 
willie  waught  for  auld  lang  syne." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  a  tallow-candle-looking  kind  of 
chap,  with  big  teeth,  that  made  quite  a  shine,  as  yoti  may 
say,  "  yes,  I'm  your  new  supervisor,  and  I'm  astonished 
that  you  should  make  so  free  with  your  superior  officer  as 
to  write  such  a  letter  to  him  as  that  I  got  to-night.  But 
I'm  glad  to  see  you've  got  your  prisoner  all  right.  I'm 
going  up  to  Dublin  too.  I've  got  a  prisoner,  and  there's 
nobody  else  to  take  him,  so  I'm  goin^  myself." 

"Why,  Where's  Blathery?"  said  I. 

"  Suspended  ;  sure  to  be  dismissed." 

"  And  Tomkins  and  Jones,  the  officers  ?  " 

"  Suspended  too." 

"  Gude  save  us  I  "  said  I ;  "  and  what's  that  for  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  ye  all,  but  I  can  tell  you  this  much  :  they 
were  constantly  taking  prisoners  to  Dublin  Castle,  and 
getting  paid  for  their  coach-fare  and  expenses,  and  all  the 
while  they'd  be  driving  them  up  in  carts  they'd  borrow 
from  their  friends  for  nothing ;  and  there  was  one  impident 
fellow  made  his  prisoner  walk,  and  claimed  his  fare  just  the 
same." 

"  And  was  it  for  that  they  suspended  'em  ?  " 

"  Wasn't  it  enough  —  to  be  defrauding  the  Revenue  ? 
I'm  glad  to  see  ye've  got  your  man  safe  alongside  you,  for 
by  Jingo,  if  I'd  caught  you  at  those  tricks,  I'd  have  been 
the  dismission  of  you." 

Well,  I  felt  my  heart  go  down  into  my  boots.  What  on 
earth  was  I  to  do  ?  Sure  enough  the  next  time  the  old 
woman  woke,  I'd  be  discovered,  and  then  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it !  I'd  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  ruin  my 
prospects  for  life  ;  and  then  poor  Katie  Stewart,  who  was 
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■waiting  for  me  up  in  Kirkcaldy,  waiting  till  I'd  get  my 
next  rise  in  my  salary  —  Oh,  whatever  would  I  do?  Just 
catch  me  doing  a  work  of  mercy  and  charity  again  !  "  O 
Lord !  "  I  said,  breathing  a  mental  prayer,  "  let  me  off 
this  once ;  I'll  never  offend  any  more." 

The  supervisor —  Chandler  his  name  was,  queer  enough, 
seeing  he  was  for  all  the  world,  as  I've  said  before,  just 
like  a  tallow  candle  —  he  clambered  up  with  his  prisoner 
to  where  I  was  sitting,  and  took  his  place  just  opposite  me, 
at  the  very  back  of  the  coach,  you  know,  with  his  face  to 
the  horses.  Just  the  jerk  of  starting  the  coach  woke  up 
the  old  woman,  and  she,  looking  about  in  wonder  for  a 
moment,  threw  her  arms  up  and  began  to  cry,  — 

"  Oh,  sure  I'm  past  the  place  entirely  I  Oh,  sure  I'm  left 
behind  !  Oh,  I'll  never  find  my  way  back  ! "  and  she  tried 
to  jump  off  the  coach. 

I  threw  my  arms  round  her  and  held  her  down  ;  but  the 
more  I  held  her  the  more  she  struggled,  till  in  the  end  I 
managed  to  pinion  her  arms,  and,  fairly  overpowered,  she 
became  quiet  at  last. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  all  of  a  shake. 

"  W-what's  the  meaning  of  that  extraordinary  scene  ?  " 
he  cried. 

"  Prisoner  trying  to  escape,"  I  said. 

'*  Bless  me,  that  was  a  very  courageous  resistance  on 
your  part.  I'll  make  a  note  of  that,"  and  Chandler  pulled 
out  a  big  note-book  ;  but  between  the  jerking  of  the  coach 
and  the  shaking  of  his  hands  he  couldn't  write  a  word. 
However,  it  wasn't  long  before  we  were  at  Portarlington, 
which  I  was  thankful  to  see.  I  was  tired  of  hugging  my 
old  woman.  What  I'd  do  after  that,  I  didn't  know.  But 
as  luck  would  have  it,  the  moment  the  coach  stopped, 
Chandler  leaped  down. 

"  I'll  get  a  drop  of  something  hot,"  he  cried,  "  to  stop 
this  shivering.     Look  after  the  prisoners,  McAllister." 

"  Mother,  ain't  you  thankful  to  me  I  saved  your  life  ?  "  1 
said  to  the  old  woman,  unclasping  my  embrace.  She  gave 
me  a  look  and  a  curse,  and  stepped  off  the  coach.  And 
then  a  bright  thought  came  into  my  brain.  "  Come  over 
here,"  I  said  to  the  prisoner  opposite,  who  had  been  stol- 
idly looking  on  ;  "  you'll  be  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
in  this  corner,  and  you'll  get  a  bit  of  sleep,  perhaps." 

The  man  came  over,  and  sat  down  in  the  corner  the  old 
woman  vacated. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Andrew  Macarthy." 

"  How  much  have  ^ey  given  you  ?  "  I  asked  of  him. 

"  Six  months." 

"  Now,  my  lad,"  I  said  quickly,  "  would  you  rather  take 
two  months'  imprisonment  as  a  Crown  debtor,  living  on 
the  best  of  everything,  or  your  six  months  on  prison 
fare  ?  " 

"  Why,  I'd  take  the  two,  av  coorse." 

"  Then  you've  only  got  to  change  your  name  from  An- 
drew to  Terence.     Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  That  I  will,  your  banner,"  said  the  man  with  a  grin. 
I  think  he  divined  my  purpose. 

"  Hi !  hi !  hi !  Hallo  !  hallo  1  Stop  !  stop !  "  I  began 
holloaing  and  shouting  with  all  my  might,  and  all  the  pas- 
sengers and  the  coachman,  and  Chandler  among  the  lot, 
came  tumbling  out  of  the  inn. 

"  He's  gone  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  your  prisoner's  gone  !  " 

"  Why  the didn't  you  stop  him  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  hold  the  two  of  them  ?  "  I  roared. 

Andrew,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  began  to 
struggle  violently,  and  I  threw  my  arms  about  him,  and 
held  him  down. 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  "  roared  Chandler. 

"  Down  Montmellick  way  1  " 

Away  went  Chandler,  his  long  legs  flying  out  behind 
him,  bis  skirts  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  till  he  disappeared 
in  the  outer  darkness.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public  was  with  the  escaping  prisoner. 

"  What  should  we  wait  for  him  for  ?  "  said  the  coach- 
man, clambering  up  into  his  seat,  and  looking  over  the 
back  of  the  coach;  "  we  can't  stop  the  coach  for  him." 

"  Go  on  !  "  shouted  all  the  passengers. 


My  heart  began  to  beat  once  more  as  the  coach  moved 
slowly  on.  Not  till  we  had  cleared  the  lights  of  Portar- 
lington, not  till  the  shouts  of  the  mob  which  the  news  of 
the  escape  had  collected  had  died  away,  did  I  feel  perfectly 
secure. 

It  was  gray  dawn  as  we  reached  Dublin,  and  clattered 
along  its  streets  to  the  Castle  gate.  Just  by  the  gate  there 
stood  a  solitary  figure,  a  masculine  figure,  dressed  in  a  long, 
tattered  frieze  coat  and  battered  caubeen ;  he  had  a  cudgel 
under  his  arm,  and  was  leaning  in  melancholy  guise  against 
the  weather-worn  walls.  He  brightened  up  when  he  saw 
the  coach,  came  forward,  and  recognizing  me,  offered  to 
help  me  in  my  descent.     It  was  Terence  Macarthy. 

''  I'm  ready  for  you,  captain,"  he  said,  with  a  bright 
smile. 

I  was  no  little  embarrassed  by  my  two  captives.  I  had 
only  a  warrant  for  one,  for  Terence,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Castle  would  not  take  the  custody  of  two  prisoners  upon 
that  warrant ;  and  how  could  I  get  rid  of  Andrew  ?  or  if  I 
took  in  Andrew,  how  dispose  of  Terence  ?  Oh,  if  Andrew 
would  only  run  away  ! 

"  Rin,  man,  rin  !  "  I  whispered  in  Andrew's  ear,  as  he 
descended  from  the  coach. 

"  Would  I  abuse  your  banner's  kindness  ?  "  whispered 
the  man  in  reply. 

"  Go  !  get  out !  "  I  said,  nudging  Terence  with  my  elbow. 

"  Sure,  your  banner's  got  me  faster  than  wid  chains  of 
iron  wid  your  banner's  tratement  of  me." 

There  was  a  little  public-house  hard  by  the  Castle  gate, 
and  to  that  I  led  my  embarrassing  charge. 

"  Now  look  here,  Terence  and  Andrew,"  I  said,  after 
we'd  each  had  a  cheekful  of  whiskey.  "  Her  royal  Majesty 
has  taken  your  case  into  her  gracious  consideration,  and 
she's  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interest  of  justice  will 
be  sufficiently  subserved  if  one  of  ye  goes  to  prison.  Now 
just  choose  between  yourselves." 

"  ril  go,"  said  Terence. 

"  /  ivill"  said  Andrew. 

"  The  divil  save  you  !  "  said  Terence. 

And  so  they  went  on  with  their  aggravating  language, 
that  I'm  not  Irishman  enough  to  describe  to  you,  and  from 
words  they  came  to  blows  ;  Terence  had  his  cudgel  with 
him,  Andrew  broke  the  leg  off  a  stool ;  I  crept  under  the 
table  to  be  out  of  the  way,  but  the  table  was  upset  among 
'em,  a  heavy  oak  table,  the  edge  of  which  hit  me  on  the 
nose  and  tapped  my  claret,  as  the  saying  is.  The  fight 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  Andrew 
was  on  the  floor  bleeding  profusely. 

"  I've  bate  the  soul  out  of  him,"  said  Terence,  breathless. 
"  A  dirty  little  omadhaun  like  that  to  be  taking  the  paw  of 
me,  and  to  be  going  to  be  staling  the  very  prison  away 
from  me.     Come  along  quick,  yer  banner." 

When  we  once  more  reached  the  Castle  gate,  there  was 
a  post-chaise  standing  there  ;  and  in  the  Governor's  office 
was  my  friend  Mr.  Chandler,  the  wreck  of  the  smart  super- 
visor I  had  last  seen.  There  were  great  gaps  in  his  row  of 
shining  teeth,  his  tall  hat  was  knocked  into  the  shape  of  a 
pancake  ;  his  neat  frock-coat  was  banging  in  tatters  at  bis 
back. 

"  Oh,  man  !  "  he  groaned,  as  I  came  in  ;  "  how  could  you 
leave  me  in  the  hands  of  those  barbarians  ?  See  how  I've 
been  treated  !  Why,  I  was  mobbed  in  that  horrible  place  1 
Why  did  you  suffer  that  man  to  drive  away  and  leave 
me  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  "  said  I.  "  Haven't  I  bad  des- 
perate work  to  keep  my  own  prisoner  ?  Look  at  my  face  ; " 
it  was  blood-stained  certainly.  "  Ijook  at  my  prisoner  ;  " 
bis  head  was  a  mass  of  bruises.  "  If  I  hadn't  fought  to  the 
death,  I'd  have  lost  him." 

"  And  is  this  the  way  they  generally  go  on  about  here  ?  " 
said  Chandler. 

"  Pretty  much  about,"  I  said. 

"  Then  I'll  never  return  to  that  horrible  place,  never. 
I'll  go  straight  back  to  Somerset  House  and  tell  'em  they 
must  send  a  prize-fighter  to  take  charge  of  the  district.  I 
shall  report  very  favorably  of  you,  McAlister,  and  your 
desperate  courage." 
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So  he  did,  I'm  filad  to  say.  and  I  «;ot  iny  district  soon 
after,  and  a  rise  in  salary,  and  married  Katie  Stewart. 
Terence  and  I  were  fast  friends  from  that  time,  and  when 
the  old  {grandmother  died  I  helped  him  to  emigrate  to 
America,  where  I  hear  he's  doing  very  well  in  the  public 
line  ;  but  I  never  met  with  such  another  adventure. 


A  WEEK  OF  CAMP  LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

BY   AK   ENGLISH    LADY. 

TiiEHK  is  a  very  general  complaint  among  Anglo- 
Indians  of  the  want  of  interest  felt  and  expressed  in  Eng- 
land not  only  about  public  affairs,  but  also  as  to  the  details 
and  events  of  private  life  in  India.  You  spend  years  of 
your  life  among  "  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars, 
worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  characters 
from  right  to  left ; "  and  when  you  return  to  civilized  life 
you  are  welcomed  with  the  undemonstrative,  comprehen- 
sive "  How  are  you,  old  fellow  V"  after  which,  you  are  ex- 
{)ected  to  drop  into  your  old  place  as  though  you  had  never,  j 
efb  it,  and  at  once  put  yourself  au  couranl  with  all  the 
newspaper  talk  of  the  day.  As  for  taking  any  interest  in 
the  country  where  so  many  years  of  your  life  have  been 
passed,  or  in  the  (juestions  which  have  filled  your  mind 
while  there,  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  uninitiated 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  your  Indian 
career  was  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  experience,  of  which  it 
would  bs  painful,  not  to  -eay  discreditable  to  speak,  and 
that  the  kindest  thing  for  your  friends  to  do  is  to  ignore 
all  that  time  spent  outside  the  pale  of  society. 

After  the  first  feeling  of  surprise,  the  Anglo-Indian 
acquiesces  in  this  state  of  things.  After  all,  is  it  not 
natural?  He  is  engaged  in  spreading  the  "blessings  of 
civilization,"  and  he  works,  like  the  old  Reformers,  with 
zeal  and  deep-rooted  faith  that  he  is  doing  a  real  and  last- 
ing good  to  the  unwilling  people  upon  whom  he  is  grafting 
the  new  order  of  things.  When  he  returns  to  rest  from 
his  labors,  he  finds  himself  thrown  among  men  whose  minds 
are  tossed  with  doubts  as  to  whether  indeed  this  boasted 
"  civilization  "  is  anything  but  a  curse,  and  whether  the 
evijs  it  carries  in  its  train  are  not  far  more  poisonous,  far 
more  deadly  to  a  nation's  life,  than  those  it  has  striven  to 
supplant.  The  air  is  full  of  ''  social  questions ; "  every- 
where he  is  surrounded  by  symptoms  of  revolution  in  the 
world  of  thought,  and  his  experiences  can  throw  light 
neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the  other.  For  he  has  been  occu- 
pied in  building  up,  and  now  suddenly  finds  himself  in  a 
world  where  the  men  around  him  are  only  striving  to  pull 
down. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that  there  must  be 
many  English  homes  where  there  is  one  vacant  chair 
always  waiting  for  "  our  son  or  daughter  in  India,"  in 
which  an  account  of  an  unfamiliar  aspect  of  life  there 
would  not  be  wholly  unacceptable.  I  speak  of  the  camp 
life  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  in  the  yearly  routine  of 
almost  every  Civil  Servant's  life,  and  is  shared  by  his  wife 
and  children. 

This  little  account  will  be  domestic,  superficial,  and 
cursory,  as  the  views  which  a  woman  takes  of  everything, 
from  politics  to  cookery,  are  naturally  supposed  to  be,  and 
it  will  concern  itself  mainly  with  the  Europeans,  and  with 
the  natives  only  as  far  as  those  latter  come  in  contact  with 
their  rulers. 

I  had,  to  start  with,  a  vague  impression  that  "  camp 
life  "  meant  going  out  into  the  country  for  change  of  air, 
combined  with  a  little  sport,  and  without  any  ulterior 
object ;  and  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
I  should  like  a  week  of  camp  life,  I  answered  eagerly  in 
the  affirmative,  my  answer  was  given  with  that  reckless 
disregard  of  the  dangers  of  the  "  unknown  "  which  is  be- 
gotten of  ignorance.  I  then  strove,  however,  to  recall  all 
I  had  ever  heard  of  the  camp  form  of  life.  The  "  all "  was 
limited  to  accounts  of  Wimbledon  during  the  rifle  com- 
petition days —  '"such  fun  "  as  I  was  assured,  but  part.of 


the  "  fun,"  I  remembered  with  dread,  consisted  in  sleeping 
seven  or  eight  in  a  tiny  tent  with  one's  feet  towanls  the 
tent  i)ole  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  I  tried  to  glean  some 
information  from  my  host,  and  was  relieved  to  learn  that 
his  wife  had  survived  two  months  of  camp  life,  anrl  "  rather 
liked  it." 

We  were  now  requested  to  reduce  our  luggage  within 
reasonable  limits  and  to  prepare  for  a  thirty  miles'  drive 
to  the  happy  camping  ground.  The  month  was  Deceml)er. 
Our  journey  was  accomplished  in  a  dog-cart,  with  a  fresh 
horse  for  every  five  mile!',  as  was  needful  in  view  of  the 
terrible  state  of  the  roads.  They  were  bo  bad  as  to  render 
the  statement,  "  No,  I  can't  ride,  but  I  can  sit  tight  in  a 
shay,"  no  such  very  contemptible  boast ;  but  the  first  three 
miles  lay  along  the  great  Calcutta  road,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  runs  all  the  way  from  Pe- 
shawur  to  Calcutta.  The  moment  we  left  this  we  were 
bumped  and  battered  and  jolted;  now  toiling  through 
deep  sand,  now  wading  through  a  portion  of  the  road 
which  lay  under  water,  and  then  straining  the  springs  of 
the  dog-cart  by  a  sudden  jolt  over  a  miniature  mud  canal 
which  carried  the  water  across  from  one  field  to  another. 
Whenever  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  left  me  free  to 
look  anywhere  but  on  the  road,  I  took  in  all  the  unfamiliar 
objects  with  keen  delight.  Carts  made  like  the  old  Roman 
chariots,  with  small,  thick,  clumsv  wheels,  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  surmounted  by  little  howdahs  made  of  scarlet  cloth, 
with  one  or  more  natives  inside  in  gayly  colored  turbans 
and  dresses,  sitting  cross-legged  in  a  cramped  position  im- 
possible to  Europeans ;  great,  heavy-footed  camels,  with 
stupid,  ill-tempered  looking  faces,  one  of  them  with  a  tiny 
little  one  lying  in  a  basket  on  its  mother's  back,  and 
followed  b^  another  young  one,  the  most  ungainly  creature 
imaginable,  like  a  badly  made  ostrich  on  li>ur  legs; 
patriarchal-looking  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
driving  flocks  of  bullocks  and  goats,  and  looking  as  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  might  have  done.  What  is  this  these  two 
long-legged  natives  are  carrying  between  them  suspended 
from  a  pole  ?  It  looks  like  a  scarlet  bonbonniere,  a  sort  of 
bag  the  bottom  of  which  is  flat,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
five  o'clock  tea-table.  And  it  contains  ?  —  a  Hindoo  lady, 
probably  on  her  way  to  pay  a  visit,  though  how  that  bag 
can  contain  her  is  a  mystery  to  me,  unless  indeed  she  is 
lying  coiled  round  and  round,  as  only  these  lithe,  dark- 
skinned  daughters  can  coil  themselves,  and  in  this  position 
they  sometimes  perform  long  journeys  without  fatigue. 

One  is  disposed  at  times  to  suppose  that  their  bones 
must  be  gristle,  and  their  joints  india-rubber.  They  never 
sit  in  any  position  except  on  their  heels,  which  seems  to 
afford  them  perfect  rest,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  move  up  and  down,  their  feet 
touching  each  other,  without  putting  their  hands  to  the 
ground  —  all  the  strain  and  spring  being  in  their  back  and 
knees. 

The  women  attracted  me  most,  by  their  graceful  carriage, 
their  picturesque  drapery,  consisting  of  a  full  skirt  and  a 
sort  of  bournous,  whicli  passes  over  the  head,  almost  com- 
pletely veiling  the  face.  These  vary  in  color,  being  some- 
times bright  blue  and  pink  and  yellow,  the  skirt  often 
bordered  with  a  hem  of  some  other  color,  often  very  gaudy, 
but  the  dark  skin  harmonizes  it  all.  The  most  artistic 
to  ipy  mind  is  the  deep  indigo  blue,  but  it  is  more  rare  in 
the  Northwest  than  in  Southern  India,  where  almost  all 
the  lower  class  of  women  wear  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch 
the  easy  grace  with  which  they  walk,  bearing  round  red 
earthenware  or  bright  copper  water-jars  on  their  heads, 
steadying  their  burden  with  one  well-shaped,  small- wristed 
dusky  arm  stretched  up  to  its  full  length,  and  covered 
almost  to  the  elbow  and  sometimes  above  it  with  numbers 
of  bracelets.  These  are  sometimes  silver,  but  oftener 
plated  metal  or  red  and  green  lac.  I  once  heard  of  a 
school,  the  pupils  in  which  were  trained  to  walk  about 
with  tumblers  of  cold  water  on  their  heads;  and  when  I 
saw  the  firm-footed,  easy  grace  of  these  burden-bearing 
women,  I  regretted  that  the  practice  was  not  universal. 
The  pale-faced  race  may  perhaps  ])ride  itself  on  its  superi- 
ority in  the  use  of  the  contents  of  its  head,  but  these  dusky 
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daughters  of  the  sun  certainly  outdo  their  more  favored 
sisters  in  the  use  they  make  of  the  outside  of  theirs.  They 
carry  everything  on  their  heads,  jars  of  water,  pieces  of 
cloth,  ba.skets  of  vegetables,  huge  bundles  of  sugar  cane, 
fuel,  anything  and  everything,  leaving  their  hands  free 
for  any  additional  burden. 

They  do  not  even  carry  their  little  black  babies  in  their 
arms,  but  either  balance  them  astride  on  their  shoulders 
with  their  little  hands  on  their  mother's  head,  or  else 
astride  on  one  hip,  encircled  with  a  strong  arm. 

I  have  seen  a  woman  with  four  water-jars  towering  on 
her  head  and  her  little  baby  on  her  hip,  walking  along 
with  springy  grace,  jingling  her  silver  anklets  and  toe  bells 
as  she  went. 

They  sometimes  wear  large  nose-rings  through  the  left 
nostril,  or  else  a  small  star-like  nail  passed  through  the 
nose. 

Miss  Eden  says  that  little  black  babies  are  the  prettiest 
in  the  world,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  her,  for  although 
there  is  something  very  attractive  in  the  bright  dark  eyes, 
and  the  full,  round  black  limbs,  devoid  of  any  covering, 
still  they  always  looked  to  me  misshapen.  Whether  it  is 
natural  conformation,  or  the  result  of  their  food,  I  do  not 
know,  but  seen  en  projil  they  display  the  proportions  of 
the  typical  alderman,  with  paunches  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  stoutest  of  Punch's  caricatures. 

We  passed  through  dreary  mud  villages  literally  swarm- 
ing with  these  little  creatures,  and  over  miles  and  miles  oE 
flat  fields,  each  with  its  creaking  well  worked  by  a  pair  of 
slow-footed  bullocks,  and  green  with  the  young  crops, 
though  it  is  near  Christmas. 

Near  the  canals  and  marshes  we  saw  bright-colored  king- 
fishers darting  after  their  prey,  and  the  meditative-looking, 
tender-hearted  sarus  birds,  that  live  in  pairs,  of  which  if 
one  dies  the  other  pines  away  until  grief  ends  its  solitary 
life. 

At  last  towards  dusk  we  caught  sight  of  the  longed-for 
white  canvas  gleaming  between  the  trees  of  a  not  distant 
grove,  and  a  few  moments  more  landed  us  with  a  final  jolt 
on  the  borders  of  a  scene  bewildering  in  its  strangeness 
and  its  picturesque  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sight  of  four  large  tents,  larger 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen  except  at  a  flower  show,  pitched 
close  together,  and  flanked  by  some  smaller  ones,  relieved 
my  mind  of  an  overwhelming  dread,  and  left  me  to  take  in 
all  the  surrounding  details  with  a  lightened  heart. 

How  can  I  describe  all  I  saw  ?  In  the  distance  two  huge 
elephants  flapping  their  ragged  ears,  and  leisurely  dispos- 
ing of  haycocks  of  sugar  canes  as  though  they  had  been 
straws.  Near  these,  six  horses  with  their  blankets  on,  tied 
to  some  trees,  and  the  trusty  steed  who  had  borne  us  over 
our  final  troubles  reaping  the  reward  of  his  labors  in  a  vig- 
orous rubbing  down  and  a  hearty  meal,  while  the  dog-cart 
was  apparently  resting  its  much-abused  springs.  Then 
there  were  the  great  bullock-carts  cleverly  balanced  on  two 
heavy  wheels,  and  the  large,  white,  lazy-looking  bullocks 
lying  beside  them,  peacefully  chewing  the  cud.  Roosting 
on  these  same  carts  were  the  fowls  and  guinea  fowls  whose 
food  is  daily  disputed  by  sparrows,  green  parroquets,  and 
numberless  little  squirrels,  not  like  ours  at  home,  but  hav- 
ing a  fluffy  resemblance  to  small  ferrets,  scudding  hither 
and  thither  with  a  marvellous  rapidity  of  motion,  which 
they  seejn  to  derive  in  some  unaccountable  manner  from 
the  electricity  of  their  up-turned  tails.  The  crows,  which 
abound  —  and  are  more  impudent  even  than  English  crows 
—  have  a  sort  of  gray  collar  and  gray  breast,  and  exactly 
resemble  the  pictures  of  the  crow  in  bands  who  married 
Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  W^ren,  in  the  children's  story  book. 
There  is  no  lack  of  animal  life,  for  three  dogs  bark  us  a 
welcome,  a  little  kitten  scampers  about  with  a  tail  which 
emulates  those  of  the  squirrels,  two  cows  are  being  milked, 
and  there  is  a  patriarchal-looking  flock  of  goats  and  kids. 

A  bright  fire  sends  its  tall  flames  licking  up  hungrily 
towards  the  tree  it  cannot  reach,  but  only  lights  up  from 
beneath,  and  round  it  are  v&rious  little  holes  in  the  ground 
filled  with  cliarcoal,  over  which  enigmatical  little  copper 
vessels  are  boiling,  watched  and  stirred  by  the  black  cook 


sitting  on  his  heels,  and  engaged  in  preparing,  with  means 
which  would  have  filled  a  French  chef  with  despair,  a 
dinner  of  which,  when  served,  that  same  French  chef 
would  not  have  felt  ashamed. 

Glancing  round,  my  eye  then  fell  on  the  pantry  depart- 
ment, where  the  crockery  tor  dinner  was  laid  out  in  reg- 
ular piles,  the  glasses  all  cleaned  and  ranged,  and  the 
"  butler  "  busy  trimming  the  reading  lamps.  The  next  de- 
partment in  order  was  the  laundry,  and  here  the  washer- 
man, comfortably  squatted  in  front  of  his  ironing  sheet  and 
blanket,  surrounded  by  piles  of  damp  clothes,  was  leisurely 
passing  a  huge  iron  filled  with  charcoal  over  the  limp- 
looking  linen. 

The  white-robed  ayah  flits  in  and  out  of  the  tents,  find- 
ing a  home  for  our  various  possessions,  and  thither  we  soon 
retire. 

A  delightful  picture  of  comfort  which  greeted  our  eyes 
as,  drawing  aside  the  screen  of  the  doorway,  we  entered 
the  "  parlor."  Imagine  a  large  room  twenty  feet  square,  of 
double-lined  canvas,  with  a  closed-in  verandah  running  all 
round  ;  the  floor  carpeted  with  a  pretty,  striped  cotton 
drugget ;  two  large  tables,  the  one  laid  for  dinner,  the 
other  covered  with  books  and  writing  materials  ;  chairs  of 
all  kinds,  cane,  bamboo,  wood,  and  finally  a  bright  fire 
crackling  and  blazing  in  the  open  stove.  As  I  looked  in 
upon  this  warm,  bright  scene,  so  different  from  my  antici- 
pations, my  last  fears  as  to  "  roughing  it  "  melted  away,  and 
it  was  borne  in  upon  my  European  spirit  that  comfort  of 
every  kind  is  thoroughly  understood  in  India,  and  prac- 
tised as  it  is  only  practised  by  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthy 
in  England.  Comfort  is  a  word  of  England's  coining,  and 
in  the  remote  land  of  their  exile  her  children  do  not  belie 
their  origin. 

Our  "  bedrooms  "  were  equally  spacious,  and  contained 
large,  comfortable  beds,  a  dressing-table,  two  chairs,  a  large 
wooden  tub,  and,  I  may  even  add,  a  bath-room,  for  the  en- 
closed verandah  which  runs  round  the  tent  serves  as  such, 
and  when  a  march  is  completed,  the  water-carrier  toils 
from  tent  to  tent  bending  under  the  weight  of  his  heavy 
sheep-skin  filled  with  water  from  a  neighboring  well. 

A  shooting  expedition  had  been  arranged  in  the  neigh- 
borh6od  of  our  next  encampment,  and  thither  we  repaired 
on  the  following  morning  —  a  party  of  six  on  horseback, 
the  spare  tents,  the  cooking  apparatus,  the  elephants,  and 
the  flocks  and  herds  having  been  sent  on  during  the  night. 

We  had  a  refreshing  scamper  across  country  for  about 
twelve  miles,  and  then,  having  duly  equipped  them- 
selves for  wading  and  shooting,  three  of  our  party  started 
off  on  foot.  Our  hostess,  mine  host,  —  who  preferred  dry 
feet  and  a  smaller  bag,  —  and  I,  scaled  one  of  the  elephants 
by  means  of  a  ladder,  seated  ourselves  in  the  howdah,  and 
started  in  search  of  our  day's  sport.  I  had  a  recollection 
of  a  former  ride  on  an  elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
performed  in  the  days  of  early  youth,  a  source  of  infinite 
pride,  pleasure,  and  delight,  combined  with  a  secret  terror 
of  the  huge  monster  who  so  meekly  obeyed  the  words  and 
blows  of  the  driver  seated  below  us  on  his  head.  I  confess 
to  having  experienced  little  of  the  delight,  but  also  little 
of  the  terror,  of  those  happy  hours  of  childhood,  but  every 
now  and  again,  when  the  huge  monster  gave  vent  to  an 
unearthly  trumpeting  sound,  which  vibrated  through  its 
great  carcass,  I  wondered  what  our  position  would  be, 
should  this  remnant  of  the  antediluvian  world  suddenly 
take  it  into  his  head  to  resent  the  blows  and  proddings 
dealt  out  so  liberally  with  a  sickle  by  his  driver,  and  assert 
his  power.' 

AVe  waded  through  fields  of  sugar  canes,  the  elephant 
uprooting  great  sheaves  of  his  favorite  food  with  his  trunk, 
and  dusting  his  great  cushiony  feet  with  the  portions  he 
considered  as  unfit  for  food.  Then  we  went  slushing 
through  the  marsh,  and  the  little  snipe  started  up  all 
round  us.  'i'hey  were  vei*y  shy,  but  at  length  we  got  into 
a  ''  hot "  corner,  and  did  great  slaughter,  filling  our  haw 
very  respectably,  and  adding  quail,  black  partridge,  and 
duck  on  our  way  back. 

Two  or  three  days  succeeded  each  other  much  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  discovered  that 
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sport  and  change  of  air  were  by  no  means  the  aiuj  and  ob- 
ject of  camp  life,  and  that,  the  Christmas  week  holidays 
havinj;  come  to  an  end,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  our 
host  should  be  at  a  certain  town  thirty-six  miles  oil"  on  the 
day  but  one  following.  There  was  to  be  a  great  meeting 
of  landowners  —  zemindars  —  to  receive  their  new  rates 
of  (lovernment  assessment  ffum  him.  Camp  life,  in  fact, 
forms  a  part  of  the. round  of  duties  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Seryice,  who  go  about  tryinfj;  cases 
in  their  district,  making  acijuaintance  with  the  people,  and 
acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
country. 

We  looked  forward  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  to 
being  spectators  of  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  natives, 
and  the  event  did  not  disappoint  our  expectations,  for  a 
more  picturesque  scene  I  have  seldom  witnessed. 

For  miles  before  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  we 
kept  passing  what  looked  like  native  outposts  on  guard, 
save  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  their  appearance.  As 
we  passed  they  saluted  us,  touching  their  foreheads  with 
their  hands  and  bowin<^  low  over  their  saddles ;  and  I 
learned  that  these  were  landowners,  who  would  sometimes 
ride  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  stand  waiting  for  hours, 
merely  to  salute  the  "  Sahib  "  as  he  passed.  They  hope 
by  this  mute  appeal  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  settlement 
officer,  and  to  get  their  assessment  lowered. 

The  neighborhood  of  our  camp  looked  like  a  large  fair. 
N'ehicles  of  every  sort  —  common  bullock-carts,  some  of 
them  with  a  second  story  on  the  top  covered  by  a  thatched 
roof,  others  with  gayly  covered  howdahs,  dilapidated  bug- 
gies and  dog-carts,  were  crowded  together,  and  certainly 
no  English  or  Flemish  horse-fair  ever  displayed  such  va- 
rieties of  horse-flesh,  both  in  color  and  in  shape.  Piebald 
horses  with  pink  noses,  skewbald  horses,  white  horses 
covered  with  large  regular  round  spots  and  with  black  legs, 
like  the  rocking-hoi'ses  of  our  early  youth,  white  horses 
with  bright  pink  or  blue  legs,  dun,  roan,  cream-colored,  of 
which  you  need  have  known  the  special  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  owner  in  order  to  foretell  what  odd  contrasts  in  color 
their  legs  and  tails  would  present.  They  were  covered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  saddle-cloths,  saddles,  and 
colored  cords,  and  set  up  a  ioud  whinnying  at  our  ap- 
proach, which  the  natives  regard  as  a  display  of  fine 
spirit. 

Wherever  our  eyes  fell  they  beheld  picturesque  figures 
in  coats  like  Joseph's,  others  in  tight-nttinw  trousers  and 
skirted  coats,  some  of  quilted  cotton,  pink,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, black,  others  of  cloth,  delicate  fawn  color,  deep  red, 
indigo  blue,  with  many-hued  turbans  to  contrast  with  the 
other  parts  of  their  dress.  I  here  noticed  that  the  natives 
are  not  at  all  susceptible  of  cold  as  to  their  legs,  which  are 
almost  always  among  the  lower  classes  fully  exposed  in  all 
their  meagre  blackness,  almost  to  the  hip  ;  for  though  it 
•  was  bitterly  cold,  and  many  of  the  men  had  thick  quilts, 
they  swathed  them  round  their  head  and  shoulders,  leaving 
their  nether  limbs  quite  unprotected.  Probably,  since 
their  legs  are  so  thin,  there  is  nothing  to  feel  the  cold,  mere 
bone  not  being  susceptible  to  variations  of  temperature. 

Having  breakfasted,  we  adjourned  to  a  large  tent,  where 
the  settlement  officer  was  seated,  surrounded  by  some  na- 
tive clerks  and  one  or  two  large  landowners  belonging  to 
another  district,  and  here  the  natives  came  up  one  by  one 
to  learn  their  fate.  We  had  expected  some  amusing  scenes, 
as  the  natives  are  very  demonstrative,  and  their  payments 
were  in  some  cases  doubled  and  even  trebled.  But  the  full 
extent  of  their  misfortunes  was  evidently  not  realized  un- 
til the  day  following,  as  we  found  out  later,  and  so  they 
merely  bowed  and  retired  one  by  one,  leaving  us  barely 
time  to  take  in  the  details  of  the  quaint  dresses,  the  eager 
black  faces  and  bright,  restless  eyes,  as  they  advanced,  the 
palms  of  their  hands  pressed  together  as  if  in  supplication, 
which  is  the  attitude  in  which  they  always  address  Euro- 
peans. Some  of  them  had  on  pretty  blue  and  red  shawls, 
not  of  course  the  richest  kind,  but  still  fine  and  beauti- 
fully worked,  but  for  the  greater  part  they  were  dressed  as 
I  have  described  above. 

One  of  the  landowners  of  the  district,  who  holds  a  posi- 


tion somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  English  squire,  and  who 
is  very  loyal  to  the  English,  begged  as  a  special  favor  that 
the  ladies  of  our  party  would  go  on  the  following  morning 
and  see  his  wives,  to  which  request  we  gladly  acceded. 

'i'here  were  some  zemindars  present,  who  hate  the  pale- 
faced  conquerors  with  an  undying  hatred.  They  sent  their 
children  to  us  with  presents  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and 
they  teach  these  same  children  to  speak  of  the  English  with 
every  filthy  word  of  abuse  in  which  their  language  is  rich. 
They  themselves,  though  apparently  regarding  an  English- 
man's shake  of  the  hand  as  the  greatest  jign  of  honor,  care- 
fully wash  off  the  defilement  the  moment  they  reach  home. 
I  will  do  nature  the  justice  to  say  that  the  two  I  saw  had 
most  evil  countenances,  a  warning  which  all  who  had  eyes 
to  see  might  profit  by. 

The  following  morning  we  started  off  on  our  visit  to  H. 
K.'s  wives.  On  our  way  there,  at  the  spot  where  we 
changed  horses,  we  came  upon  and  were  pursued  by  two 
men  whom  I  took  to  be  violent  and  dangerous  maniacs. 
They  yelled  and  shouted  and  wept,  shrieked  out  what  to 
my  untutored  ears  sounded  like  gioberish,  but  what  was  in 
fact  a  highly  colored  lamentation  of  the  evils  and  miseries 
which  would  surely  overtake  them  if  the  Sahib  refused  to 
listen  to  their  prayers  and  repeal  their  additional  assess- 
ment. The  noise  and  clamor  were  deafening,  and  their 
gestures  so  eminently  grotesque  that  each  burst  of  hysteri- 
cal grief  on  their  part  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  us. 

At  last,  when  the  h<Jrse8  were  ready,  we  drove  off,  and 
then,  with  fresh  cries  of  **  Alas !  we  are  dead,  we  are 
dead  1  "  they  cast  themselves  down  before  the  carriage, 
grovelling  in  the  dust,  making  us  into  a  sort  of  improvised 
Juggernaut,  taking,  however,  great  care  to  leave  room  for 
the  dog-cart  to  pass  between.  After  this,  seeing  that  our 
hearts  were  hardened,  they  rose  up  and  pursued  their  way, 
calmly  laughing  and  talking  to  each  other,  and  leaving  us 
unmolested. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  we  arrived  at  the  bouse  of 
H.  K.,  a  great,  dreary,  brick  building,  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  courts  and  square  towers,  with  a  flat  roof  We 
drove  into  a  desolate-looking  court-yard,  where  our  host  in 
his  "  Sunday  best,"  with  his  two  sons,  fat  black  boys,  and 
many  attendants,  received  us. 

We  were  escorted  up  a  narrow,  dark,  stone  staircase, 
into  the  principal  room,  a  large,  half-furnished,  unfinished 
looking  place,  with  windows  all  round  looking  into  the 
court-yard.  Here  we  left  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  and 
were  escorted  by  our  host  towards  the  apartments  of  his 
wives.  To  our  great  relief,  Mr.  S.'s  little  boy  was  allowed 
to  accompany  us.  He  speaks  Hindostanee  like  a  native, 
and  as  his  mother's  command  of  the  language  was  limited 
and  mine  confined  to  three  words,  we  regarded  him  as  the 
interpreter  of  our  sentiments.  I  may  as  well  state  at  once 
that  this  young  gentleman  proved  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
post  to  which  he  was  appointed,  for,  from  the  moment 
when  we  entered  the  presence  of  the  ladies  to  th»5  moment 
when  we  left  it,  cajoleries,  rebukes,  sarcasms,  proved  alike 
unavailing,  and  he  preserved  a  stolid  and  impenetrable 
silence. 

We  followed  our  host  up  and  down  narrow  stone  stair- 
cases, into  what  seemed  to  be  the  holiest  of  holies,  so  care- 
fully was  it  screened  from  view ;  but  a  more  dreary-look- 
ing prison  I  never  saw. 

In  a  little  bare  room  open  to  the  sky  we  suddenly  came 
upon  a  hideous,  fat,  djshevelled  woman,  half  dressed  in  a 
dirty  white  garment,  whom  I  for  a  moment  suspected  of 
being  her  to  whom  our  visit  was  due.  But  we  passed  her 
by  with  a  mutual  stare,  and  entered  a  sort  of  battlemented 
space  looking  over  a  dreary,  grass-grown  court-yard,  where 
several  women  stood  huddled  against  the  wall,  eagerly 
looking  toward  us  with  outstretched  necks.  We  were  led 
past  them  into  a  small,  dark  room,  with  no  windows  and 
only  the  one  door  by  which  we  entered,  and  which  was 
filled  by  a  large  round  table  covered  with  an  English  table- 
cover,  and  seven  great  arm-chairs,  also  English,  in  solemn 
order.  Three  of  the  women,  taking  off"  their  s"hoes,  entered 
after  us ;  we  all  took  our  seats,  and  then  followed '  a  silent 
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pause,  in  which  we  all  surveyed,  each  other  with  shy 
curiosity. 

At  length  Mrs.  S.  bravely  summoned  up  courage  to 
break  the  silence,  and  with  a  supreme  eH'ort  started  a  con- 
versation with  our  host  during  which  I  surveyed  bis  belong- 
ings. 

Next  to  me  sat  a  fat,  ugly  woman,  H.  K.'s  cousin,  hold- 
ing on  her  knee  his  youngest  cbild,  an  ugly  little  creature, 
fat  and  black.  It  was  dressed  in  green  and  gold,  with 
long  petticoats  to  its  feet,  and  a  sort  of  loose  dressing- 
gown  lined  with  pink  silk  over  that,  and  a  tight  little 
green  silk  "  porR-pie,"  embroidered  with  gold,  on  its 
head. 

Next  in  order  came  the  favorite  wife,  young  and  pretty, 
with  a  sweet  face,  Egyptian  in  type,  beautiful  dark  eyes, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  full,  well-cut  mouth,  disfigured  by 
daubs  of  red  from  the  betel  nut  which  they  constantly 
chew,  and  which  is  the  color  of  .vermilion.  She  was 
splendidly  dressed  in  a  thick,  mauve-colored  silk,  the  skirt 
being  bordered  at  the  bottom  with  green  and  gold,  and  a 
sort  of  half  jacket  of  the  same  on  the  body.  Her  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  her  figure  were  veiled  in  a  delicate 
gauzy  material,  also  mauve-colored,  with  a  hem  of  gold 
embroidery  round  it.  She  was  literally  smothered  in  jew- 
elry, rough  in  workmanship,  but  very  eflective.  A  sort  of 
necklace  of  gold,  pearls,  and  uncut  stones  hung  over  her 
forehead,  surmounted  by  her  veil  (the  prettiest  possible 
head-dress),  from  her  ears  depended  long  ear-rings  which 
touched  her  shoulders,  and  round  her  neck  were  number- 
less strings  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  fell  in  one 
mass  to  her  waist.  . 

Her  arms  also  were  covered  nearly  up  to  the  elbow  ; 
and  on  asking  to  examine  her  bracelets,  I  was  allowed  to 
do  so.  As  I  took  the  warm,  soft,  little  hand  in  mine,  I 
wondered  whether  after  all  a  black  skin  is  not  preferable 
to  a  white  one,  the  color  is  so  rich  and  deep. 

Next  to  this  attractive  little  creature  sat  the  other  wife, 
the  mother  of  the  two  boys,  an  old  woman,  so  fat  and  so 
ugly  that  a  glance  at  her  was  enough.  She  was  very 
plainly  dressed,  and  wore  no  jewels,  and  I  wondered  how 
she  liked  her  deposition,  and  also  whether  the  jewels  had 
been  hers,  and  how  she  bore  the  transfer  of  them  from  her 
portly  person  to  that  of  her  younger  rival. 

The  movement  of  withdrawal  which  we  now  made  was 
the  signal  for  a  ceremony  with  which  I  could  have  dis- 
pensed. The  young  wife  produced  a  bottle  of  attar  of 
roses,  out  of  which  she  poured  a  yellow,  oily-looking  sub- 
stance like  marrow  fat.  As  the  pure  perfume  is  so  expen- 
sive, they  pound  up  sandal  wood  and  mix  with  it ;  though 
how  that  mixture  can  produce  anything  so  greasy,  I  do 
not  understand.  She  held  out  her  hand  and  anointed  our 
palms  with  the  greasy  compound,  after  which  she  also  put 
some  on  our  handkerchiefs.  The  scent  was  overpowering 
and  sickening,  and  for  days  afterwards  we  could  not  get 
rid  of  it ;  it  seemed  to  cling  to  everything  we  touched,  or 
even  looked  at. 

A  large  white  handkerchief  was  next  brought  forth,  and 
out  of  a  knot  tied  in  one  corner  Mrs.  H.  K.  the  younger 
took  some  silver  rupees  and  a  gold  mohur  and  handed 
them  to  Harry,  who  salaamed,  but  was  desired  by  his 
mother  to  return  them,  which  he  did  —  reluctantly.  I 
was  sorry  too,  for  I  coveted  the  gold  muhur,  it  is  such  a 
handsome  coin. 

We  then  rose,  relieved  that  our  visit  was  at  an  end,  and 
with  many  bows  and  salaams  and  hand-shakings  we  turned 
away  and  left  our  less  fortunate  sisters  to  their  dreary  life. 
They  pass  their  days  squatted  on  pieces  of  cloth  in  the 
dreary  rooms  or  out  on  the  roof,  with  no  interest  or  occu- 

Eation  save  the  occasional  visit  from  or  to  a  relation.  I 
ear  that  they  are  some  of  them  beginning  to  feel  the 
want  of  a  dillerent  life,  and  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
learn  to  sing  and  draw;  and  the  wife  of  one  Rajah,  who 
is  cleverer  than  her  sisters,  and  whose  husband  is  devoted 
to  her,  transacted  some  of  his  business  for  him  during  a 
recent  illness,  and  even  received  the  visits  of  men.  liut 
they  say  that  the  social  revolution  will  be  a  very  slow  one, 
and  that  our  dusky  sisters  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for 


their  "  rights."     I  felt  very  sad  for  them  when  we  walked 
out  free  and  happy  into  the  bright  sunshine. 

H.  K.  mounted  his  horse  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
boundary  of  his  property,  expressing  great  pleasure  in  our 
visit.  He  said  it  would  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  country  round,  and  that  we  had  conferred  a  great 
honor,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  S.  interpreted  my  admiration  of  the 
young  Avife's  jewels,  and  he  said  that  bad  he  known  of  our 
proposed  visit  sooner,  she  should  have  worn  many  more, 
as  she  possessed  a  great  quantity  ;  and  I  inwardly  won- 
.  dered  where  she  would  have  worn  them,  as  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  room  for  another  ornament  on  her  little 
person. 

After  many  highly-colored  speeches  he  galloped  away 
and  left  us,  and  we  wondered  what  impression  we  had 
made  on  our  hostesses.  Mrs.  S.  was  in  her  riding-habit, 
in  which  dress  they  generally  take  Englishwomen  for  men  ; 
and  I  had  on  warm  serge  and  fur  clothes,  which  I  dare 
say  they  thought  looked  dull  and  unfestive. 

This  was  the  last  noteworthy  event  in  our  week  of  camp 
life,  our  last  pleasant  day.  For  there  is  —  shall  I  confess 
it  V  —  a  "darker  side,"  and  that  we  soon  experienced. 

The  weather  suddenly  became  bitterly  cold  ;  cold,  clear, 
frosty  nights  were  followed  by  days  in  which  a  keen  wind 
searched  out  every  chink  and  opening  in  our  tents,  and 
whistled  in,  drying  up  our  skins,  covering  everything  with 
dust,  and  making  our  lives  a  burden  to  us.  It  is  true  we 
had  a  stove,  but  as  we  marched  every  day,  it  followed  us 
slowly  on  a  bullock-cart,  and  only  came  up  with  us  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  till  then  we  sat  shivering,  wrapped  in 
shawls  and  blankets,  vainly  striving  to  keep  warm.  I  had 
not  time  to  experience  it,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  that 
after  a  few  weeks  the  constant  moving  becomes  monoto- 
nously wearisome. 

However,  on  the  third  day  of  this  disagreeable  change 
of  weather  our  expedition  came  to  an  end,  and  we  entered 
the  town  which  was  our  destination  in  such  a  cloud  of  dust 
as  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  The  town  was  obscured  by 
what  seemed  to  us  like  a  dense  November  fog,  and  which 
proved  in  fact  to  be  a  dust  cloud,  from  which  we  emerged 
nearly  stifled,  with  our  mouths,  noses,  ears  and  eyes  full, 
and  powdered  over  from  head  to  foot  like  millers. 

The  drawback  to  camp  life  is  the  being  so  completely 
dependent  on  the  weather ;  but  the  four  winter  months  are 
usually  cool  and  sunshiny,  and  the  days  of  great  cold  and 
of  biting  wind  are  rare,  and  it  only  rains  for  a  few  days  at 
Christmas.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  one  may  count  on 
fine  weather ;  and  so  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  two  or 
three  months  of  this  fresh,  cool,  open-air  life  forms  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  other  months  in  the  stations  down 
on  the  plains,  where  the  heat  is  so  great  that  even  the 
birds  pant  with  their  beaks  open. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  events 
and  stirring  incidents  in  this  little  account  of  a  week  of , 
camp  life ;  but  then  Indian  life  is  for  the  most  part  made 
up,  like  English  life,  of  minor  details,  which  are  trilling  in 
themselves,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  make  a  wonderful 
difference  —  the  difference  between  "  exile  "  and  "  home." 


PAULINE  LUCCA. 


There  is  not  much  extravagance  after  all  in  the  dear 
old  fairy  tales  of  the  nursery.  In  the  operatic  world  alone 
we  have  had  record  in  our  day  of  transformations  quite  as 
surprising  as  those  accomplished  by  the  wonder-working 
godmother  of  Cinderella.  If  pumpkins  have  not  actually 
changed  into  gilded  carriages,  and  lizards  into  running 
footmen  in  gorgeous  liveries,  more  than  once  witliin  our 
knowledge  and  recognition,  now  a  peasant  girl,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Christine  Nilsson,  now  a  delicate  child  born 
into  the  world  from  the  humblest  and  poorest  parentage, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  charming  caniatrice,  whose  name  is 
inscribed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  has  been  lifted  by 
acclamation  from  her  lowly  condition  to  a  very  throne  of 
lyric  sovereignty.     Penury  has  been   exchanged  for  opu- 
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lence.  Obscurity  has  given  place  to  Ruddon  renown  — 
and  this  not  xiiiiply  for  a  season,  or  among  a  clique,  but  for 
years  toi^etlicr,  and  iu  obedience  to  the  mandate 'of  the 
most  refilled  circles  of  the  most  highly  civilized  capitals  of 
Cliristi'iidouj. 

Miidenioiselle  Paulino  Lucca,  as  the  opera-going  public  of 
London  still  love  best  to  call  her,  though  for  upwards  of 
seven  years  past  she  has  beqn  Madame  La  Haronesse  Von 
Rohden,  is  in  point  of  lixct,  as  we  have  but  just  now  in- 
timated, the  daughter  of  parents,  worthy  it  is  true,  but 
who  were  of  the  lowest  {jrade  in  the  social  scale,  and  from 
her  birth  u[)wards,  steepetl  to  the  lips  in  poverty.  Such 
in  elfect  was  their  impoverishment  that  they  were  unable 
sen  to  provide  education   for  their  children.     Their  ob- 

iire  dwelling  was  in  one  of  the  humblest  quarters  of  the 
eapital  of  Austria  —  a  city  which  by  a  terrible  mot  that 
has  long  passed  current  in  both  hemispheres  has,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  been  tlattered  and  (we  will  hope) 
libelled  as  the  wealthiest  and  wickedest  on  the  European 
continent.  There  Pauline  was  born  in  1840;  and  there, 
at  Vienna,  she  passed  the  whole  j)eriod  of  her  girlhood 
until  she  was  nineteen.  Her  family  name,  afterwards 
Italianized  in  her  instance,  in  obedience  to  a  professional 
instinct,  into  Lucca,  was  originally  Lucas.  The  race  from 
which  she  came  both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side 
was  Jewish.  The  religion  of  her  parents  and  their  pro- 
■  nitors,  however,  she   has   long   since   abandoned.     Her 

leptance  of  Revelation  has  advanced  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament.  Already  we  have  said  that  so  narrow 
were  the  circumstances  of  her  home  that  the  oil'spring  of 
liLT  parents'  marriage  were  denied  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion. Happily,  however,  for  the  fortunes  of  the  future 
Prima  Donna,  early  note  was  taken — by  one  who  nobly 
proved  himself  to  be  capable  of  seeing  to  its  development 
—  of  the  fact  that  by  nature  she  was  gifted  with  a  voice  of 
the  rarest  compass  and  sweetness,  and,  what  was  yet  wor- 
tiiier  of  consideration  in  its  regard,  of  a  really  heart-thril- 
ling and  soul-stirring  resonance.  The  discoverer  who 
luckily  mined-out  quite  by  accident  this  uncut  Kohinoor  was 
a  professional  singer  —  evidently  one  of  great  sagacity,  and 
who  in  the  very  manner  of  his  yielding  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  oinaided  judgment  showed  for  years  together  that 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  conviction.  Under  his  watchful 
care  —  his  name,  by  the  way,  was  Erl  —  the  child's  voice, 
with  her  own  growth  and  strength,  grew  and  strengthened. 
With  all  an  artist's  enthusiasm  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  organ,  of  the  skill,  and  of  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  young  vocalist.  He  himself  was  her 
instructor.  And  his  care  was  not  thrown  away ;  in  every 
instance  she  responded  to  his  instructions. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  1 855,  she  obtained  her 
first  engagement.  This  was  in  that  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Viennese,  the  Karinther  Thor  Theatre.  It  was,  of  course, 
in  a  subordinate  position.  Simultaneously  at  this  period, 
the-  young  Fraulein  used  to  assist  in  the  choir  at  the 
religious  services  in  the  Karl  Kirche,  the  very  church  in 
which  twelve  years  previously  the  then  choristers  had  first 
perlbrmed  young  Charles  Gounod's  solemn  mass  for  voices 
only,  without  a  note  of  orchestral  or  even  of  organ  accom- 
paniment. Pauline  Lucca  toiled  on  most  assiduously, 
singing  nightly  in  the  choruses  at  the  Karinther  Thor 
Theatre,  taking  part  weekly  in  the  Karl  Kirche  in  the 
choral  chime  of  the  Motottes  and  Masses. 

At  length,  in  1856,  when  she  was  barely  sixteen,  there 
came  to  her — her  opportunity.  It  came  to  her  quite  un- 
expectedly, but  sh^  saw  it  and  seized  it  so  efiectively  that 
from  that  moment  her  fortunes  were  assured.  It  presented 
itself  to  her,  this  golden  opportunity,  not  in  the  theatre, 
but  in  the  sacred  edifice,  in  the  Karl  Kirche,  where, 
through  the  unavoidable  absence  one  forenoon  of  the 
leading  soprano,  the  young  Fraulein,  hitherto  hid  in  the 
backgrouifd,  was  called  to  the  front  as  the  solo-singer  upon 
this  sudden  emergency.  Those  who  were  fortunately 
present  were  electrified.  The  yoniYiivX  .debutante  covered 
herself  with  distinction.  Her  improvised  performance 
created  a  profound  sensation.  Those  most  competent  to 
judge  as  to  her  vocal  capabilities,  meaning  the  principal 


musical  professors  of  the  Austrian  capital,  clubbed  together 
the  means  that  might  enable  her  to  perfect  her  training  to 
the  utmost  possible  advantage.  Here,  again,  this  born 
Queen  of  Song  profited  to  the  full  of  her  unlooked-for 
opportunity.  The  improvement  evidenced  by  her  under 
tuition  was  swill  and  signal.  It  surpassed  even  the  moat 
sanguine  expectation. 

Three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  she  had  fully 
qualified  herself  at  once  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  vocalist  for 
any  professional  engagement  that  might  be  offered.  Her 
reputation  among  the  cognoscenti  was  such  that  she  had 
not  long  to  wait.  A  proposition  came  to  her  that  she 
should  appear  upon  the  lyrical  stage  in  Italian  character. 
With  this  offer,  which  reached  her  from  the  chief  city  of 
Moravia,  she  at  once  closed.  And,  according  to  agree- 
ment, she  api)eared  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Scptemlx^  of 
1859,  upon  the  operatic  lioards  of  the  Theatre  at  Olmutz. 
Her  dehul  was  made  as  Elvira  in  Verdi's  "  Ernani,"  which 
had  originally  been  pnxluced  at  the  Scala  fifteen  years 
I)reviously.  So  triumphant  was  the  success  acl|ieved  by 
the  new  Prima  Donna,  that  terms  of  the  most  flattering 
kind  rapidly  poured  in  upon  her  from  all  parts  of  (Jermany. 
Alluring  though  many  oi  them  were,  she  was  proof  against 
all  temptation.  Inspired  probably  by  a  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  the  city  which  had  first  enabled  her  to  give. evi- 
dence of  her  surpassing  powers  as  a  songstress,  she  renewed 
her  engagement  with  the  director  of  the  Olmiitz  Opera 
House.  If  80,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  her  feeling  towards 
the  public  generally,  there,  was  fully  justified,  though  her 
confidence  in  the  manager  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
reciprocated. 

Allusion  is  here  made,  in  effiect,  to  an  eminently  char- 
acteristic incident  by  the  circumstances  of  which  her 
popularity  was  at  once  and  very  signally  heightened.  The 
occurrence  was  simply  this  —  a  personal  insult  having 
been  directed  against  her  by  one  of  her  sister- artists  on 
the  establishment,  Pauline  Lucca  forthwith  gave  the  oper- 
atic manager  clearly  to  understand  that  unless  an  apology 
of  the  fullest  kind  were  at  once  made  by  the  delinquent, 
she  herself,  the  Prima  Donna,  would  never  again  appear 
before  the  Olmutz  play-goers.  Outraged  apparently  by 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  threat,  and  abiding  sternly  by 
the  written  terms  of  their  agreement,  the  Director  of  (the 
Theatre,  as  if  in  retaliation,  gave  her  due  notice,  just  as 
explicitly,  that  if  she  persevered  in  the  determination  she 
had  announced,  he,  as  authorized  by  the  contract,  would 
immediately  subject  her  to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 
Recognizing  her  taskmaster's  right,  but  firm  in  her  own 
resolution,  Pauline  Lucca  coolly  walked  to  the  Citadel  of 
Olmiitz  and,  giving  herself  up  to  its  ofiicials,  there  under- 
went four-and-twenty  hours  of  voluntary  incarceration. 
Directly  this  adventure  became  known,  with  its  curious 
blending  of  haughtiness  and  submission,  of  pride  and  in- 
dignation, on  the  part  of  the  young  heroine  who  was  al- 
ready so  much  of  a  popular  favorite  by  reason  of  her  many 
rare  gifts  and  accomplishments,  an  extraordinary  com- 
motion was  excited,  one  that  assumed  to  itself  upon  the 
instant  a  very  threatening  character.  Alarmed  at  this, 
the  manager  at  length  saw  fit — though  too  late,  of  course, 
to  mitigate  Mademoiselle  Lucca's  verj*  natural  wrath  with 
himself —  to  persuade  the  lady  who  had  insulted  the  Prima 
Donna  to  give  in,  at  the  eleventh  hoiu",  the  required 
apology.  Immediately  upon  the  release  from  the  citadel, 
the  cantatrice,  in  spite  of  this  apology,  at  once  resolutely 
and  peremptorily  closed  her  Olmutz  engagement.  From 
Moravia  she  went  to  Bohemia,  where,  at  Prague,  in  the 
March  of  1860,  she  made  her  appearance  with  astounding 
success  as  Valentine  in  the  "  Huguenots  "  of  Meyerbeer. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  won  an  equally  startling  triumph 
as  the  Queenly  Druidess  in  the  "  Norma  "  of  Bellini.  The 
grand  opera,  in  its  most  pretentious  form,  she  was  not  only 
equal  to,  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  all  its  loftier  and  statelier 
requirements,  but  it  was  obviously  her  forte,  her  specialty, 
her  very  mission  in  life  as  an  artist  to  undertake  in  it,  and 
triumph  over,  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  adequate 
embodiment  of  its  noblest  impersonations. 

Pauline  Lucca  assumed  her  place  by  right  on  the  same 
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lofty  place  with  Malibran  de  Beriot,  with  Giudetta  Pasta, 
with  Viardot  Garcia,  with  Giulietta  Grisi.  It  was  not 
simply  that  she  possessed  an  exquisite  voice,  or  that  she 
had  perfected  her  mastery  over  all  its  artistic  capabilities, 
but  she  revealed  quite  as  unmistakably  by  her  acting,  by 
her  very  presence,  as  well  as  by  her  impassioned  vocal- 
ization that  she  was  endowed  with  a  soul  and  genius 
capable  of  rousing  her  hearers  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
emotional  enthusiasm.  Those  who  had  ever  seen  the 
Valentine  of  Viardot,  could  —  not  simply  tolerate,  but  — 
exult  in  the  nearly  equally  marvellous  rendering  of  that 
grandest  character  in,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that 
grandest  of  all  grand  operas,  the  "  Huguenots  !  "  In  her 
lamenting  cry  "  E  come  io  mai  potei  mertar  cotanto 
oltraggio !  "  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  first  act,  one  seemed 
to  have  a  dim  and  pathetic  foreshadowing  at  once  of  what 
was  to  come  !  And  worthy  of  the  august  climax  of  that 
most  impressive  of  all  our  lyrical  tragedies  was  —  nay, 
happily  still  is  to  this  very  day  —  her  aflecting  and  now 
unapproachable  performance.  For  that  climax  her  hearers 
have  been  in  a  manner  prepared  by  the  tender  last  appeal 
addressed  with  tearful  eyes  and  trembling  lips  to  her 
nearly  distraught  and  recalcitrant  lover  immediately  before 
the  close  of  the  third  act :  "  Raoul,  il  mio  dolore  dunque 
spregia  il  tuo  cruore  ?  "  Yet,  prepared  though  we  may  be, 
thus  we  are  none  the  less  surprised  by  the  genius  of  the 
songstress  when  that  crowning  scene  of  all  is  reached  in 
the  incomparable  fourth  act  —  that  marvellous  scene  in 
the  cemetery,  with  the  Church  of  Saint  Germain  on  one 
side,  and  the  gate  opening  into  the  Piazza  on  the  other  — 
that  wondrous  scene  which  we  regard  (through  our  tears) 
with  eyes  yet  fresh  from  watching  the  blithe  dance  of  the 
courtiers  in  the  Hotel  de  Nesle  in  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  with  Henry  King  of  Navarre?! 
Throughout  it,  through  all  its  most  tragic  and  pathetic 
horrors,  as  previously  through  the  rhythmic  beat  on  the 
ball-room  floor  of  the  footfall  of  the  dancers,  the  clang  of 
the  great  bell  of  Saint  Germain  falls  ever  and  anon,  in 
the  red-hot  passion  of  that  tumult  of  emotion,  as  though  it 
were  the  very  sledge  of  doom  descending  "  with  measured 
beat  and  slow  "  upon  the  anvil  where  the  fates  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  being  welded  together.  Nothing  surely 
can  ever  surpass  that  astonishing  scene  as,  happily  for  us, 
again  and  again,  it  has  been  presented  to  our  sight  and 
hearing.  Wielding  his  baton  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra, 
that  Prince  of  Conductors,  Sir  Michael  Costa !  As  the 
Raoul  di  Nangis  of  the  night,  the  now  lost,  but  once  peer- 
less Mario  !  As  the  Valentina.  one  while,  it  might  be, 
Viardot  Garcia,  another  while,  later  on,  as  happily  may 
even  yet  be  nowadays,  Pauline  Lucca  !  To  and  fro,  hither 
and  thither,  in  the  ebb  and  flow,  in  the  whirl  and  passion 
of  the  scene  —  first  of  all  with  a  stealthy  mingling  of 
anguish  and  trepidation  that  became  merged  at  last  in 
tumultuous  horror —  Raoul  and  Valentine,  as  it  might  be, 
Mario  and  Lucca,  would  lay  bare  to  us  all  the  very  soul  of 
love  in  their  looks  and  voices,  she  especially  in  her  im- 
passioned address  to  her  imperilled  lover,  "  E  cosi  dunque 
io  ti  vedro  perire  ?  "  Alternately  audible  through  the 
pauses  of  their  agonized  songs  of  love  in  despair  and 
desolation  —  now  the  prayerful  and  choral  voices  of  the 
Huguenots  heard,  without,  appealing  to  Heaven  for  strength 
under  their  massacre —  now  the  solemn  organ  tones  pealing 
from  the  church,  mingled  with  the  sombre  chant  of  the 
conspirators  offering  the  doomed  the  alternative  of  death 
or  abjuration — the  bourdon  of  St.  Germain  booming  at 
measured  intervals — the  whole  closing,  with  a  blood  red 
flash  arid  a  stench  of  gunpowder,  with  the  ripping  crash  of 
a  fusillade  I  It  is  especially  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  like 
this,  in  the  crisis  of  a  situation  making  the  largest  demand 
upon  her  histrionic  and  vocal  capabilities  for  its  adequate 
rendering,  that  Pauline  Lucca  has  always  the  most  readily 
and  absolutely  indicated  her  artistic  supremacy.  It  was 
the  same,  though,  of  course,  in  a  haughtier,  a  serener,  and 
an  austerer  8[)irit  with  her  Norma.  Then  her  rapturous 
apostrophe  to  thn  moon,  "  Casta  Diva,  che  inargenti," 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  lofty  or  a  more  august 
specimen   of    sonorous    vocalization.     Tenderer   or   more 


.  pathetic  accents  again  could  hardly  be  conceived  than 
those  with  which,  in  the  tremulous  and  tearful  "  Deh  I  con 
te,  con  te  li  prendi,"  she  commends  her  children  (and 
PoUio's)  to  the  care  of  Adelgisa.  As  the  culmination  of 
the  whole  passion  of  the  plot  and  character;  her  "  Qual  cor 
tradisti,  qual  cop  perdisti,"  clings  like  a  poignantly  barbed 
and  poisoned  arrow  to  the  remembrance.  In  such  repre- 
sentations at  the  present  moment  she  has,  in  truth,  no  one 
to  compete  with  her,  any  more  than  she  has  in  another 
yet  more  exceptional  character  which  has,  later  on,  to  be 
particularized,  meaning  Selika  in  "  L'Africaine,"  of  which 
indeed  she  was  the  original  impersonator,  and  in  the  por- 
trayal of  which  she  has  remained,  from  first  to  "last,  wholly 
unrivalled. 

Consequent  upon  her  rapidly  successive  and  trium- 
phantl}'  successful  appearance  at  Prague  in  "  Norma  "  and 
the  "  Huguenots,"  the  young  (xintatrice  secured  at  once  a 
large  share  in  the  vice-regal  or  proconsular  court  patronage. 
Conspicuous  among  those  who  regarded  her  with  the 
liveliest  interest  were  the  Princess  Colloredo,  the  sister  of 
the  Governor  of  Bohemia,  the  Count  Clam  Gallas,  and 
other  notable  personages  unnecessary  here  to  be  particu- 
larized. 

It  so  happened,  at  this  time,  when  Lucca,  fresh  from  her 
first  triumph  at  Olmiitz,  was  thus  newly  become  the  talk 
of  all  Prague,  that  Meyerbeer  was  still  eagerly  awaiting, 
as  he  had  been,  for  several  years  previously,  the  discovery 
of  some  entirely  fresh  soprano  capable  of  undertaking  the 
part  of  the  heroine  of  his  last  completed  grand  opera  of 
"  Vasco  di  Gama,"  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  "  L'Afri- 
caine." That  illustrious  composer  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Berlin  Hof-Opera  Theatre  as  Director.  Through 
long  waiting  and  unnumbered  disappointments  he  had 
begun  at  last  to  despair  of  ever  finding  any  one  qualified 
to  sing  the  daring  and  audacious  music  set  down  by  him 
for  the  slave  Selika.  At  last  —  at  last  —  almost  (it  must 
have  seemed  to  him)  too  good  to  be  true  —  thei'e  came  to 
him  from  Prague  tidings  of  the  new  operatic  star  said  to 
be  there  so  rapidly  and  radiantly  in  the  ascendant.  She 
had  the  enviable  advantage  of  youth  combined  with  great 
personal  attractions.  She  had  the  incommunicable  gift  of 
genius.  She  had  a  voice  of  unwonted  compass,  which, 
through  skilled  tuition,  was  placed  entirely  "at  the  com- 
mand of  her  judgment.  Her  qualifications  were  precisely 
the  very  ones  he  was  in  search  of.  He  opened  negotiations 
at  once  with  the  songstress,  through  her  accredited  repre- 
sentative, and  eagerly  secured  her  services  tor  three 
seasons  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House.  The  arrangement  for 
her  was  doubly  advantageous.  It  brought  her  more  promi- 
nently than  ever  before  a  conspicuous  gathering  of  her 
music-loving  contemporaries.  And  it  ensured  for  her 
during  the  three  years  of  her  sojourn  in  the  Prussian 
capital  the  priceless  boon  of  having  the  willing  advice  and 
instruction  of  the  Director  of  the  Hof-Opera  Theatre  him- 
self, world-famous  as  the  composer  of  three  of  the  grandest 
operas  in  the  modern  repertoire,  the  "  Roberto,"  the 
"  Prophete,"  and  the  "  Huguenots."  In  his  selection  of 
Pauline  Lucca  as  the  interpreter  at  last  of  the  most  difli- 
cult  part  of  all  in  his  long-delayed  grand  opera  of  "  L'Afri- 
caine," he  was  by  the  radiant  result  more  than  simply 
justified. 

Her  success  at  Berlin,  especially  as  Selika,  was  enor- 
mous and  resplendent.  In  delaying  the  production  of  his 
piece  until  her  arrival,  Meyerbeer  found  that  he  had  in- 
deed acted  wisely.  Wearily  as  the  time,  for  him,  at  inter- 
vals, must  have  dragged  on,  it  was  in' no  way  time  lost. 
Such  a  Selika  as  could  not  otherwise  have  been  procured 
was  in  her  eventually  discovered.  In  1862  —  as  it  hap- 
pened, only  two  years  before  his  lamented  death  —  Meyer- 
beer had  the  immense  satisfaction,  the  consolation  it  might 
even  be  said,  of  seeing  his  last  grand  opera,  in  five  acts, 
produced.  From  her  earliest  utterance  in  the  fbJirth  scene 
of  the  first  act,  where  she  begins  recounting  the  terrible 
ocean  storm,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  and  her  fellow- 
sufierers  had  been  captured,  "  Fatti  fummo  prigioni  sopra 
I'immenso  mar,"  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  difiicult 
task  entrusted  to  her,  and  capable  of  satisfying  even  the 
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composer's  own  ultra-fastidious  taste  and  exorbitant 
aspirationH.  Her  tender  lullaby  to  the  sleei)in<5  Vasco  as 
be  lies  stretched  upon  the  beneh  in  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  at  the  openin}?  of  the  second  act,  "  In  (rrembo 
a  me  del  sol  figluiol,"  till  her  song  breaks  oil'  into  the  soft, 
yet  impassioned,   "  Tran<iuillo    e    giJi "  comes  as  an  ex- 

Suisite  prelude  to  the  impetuous  scene  that  follows  imme- 
iately  thereupon  with  the  other  slave,  Nelusko.  When 
her  performance  on  repetition  came  to  be  more  attentively 
examined,  it  was  remarked  that  in  the  septett  she  so  care- 
fully economized  her  powers  that  her  voice  was  only  raised 
at  tThose  moments  when  in  reason  it  might  be  expected  to 
predominate.  From  a  superficial  observation  of  this,  it 
was  at  first  imagined,  and  the  belief  was  eagerly  bruited 
about  by  the  more  cynically  disposed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  evidence  to  the  contrary  of  her  youth  and  fresli- 
ness,  the  artixte's  organ  was  already  worn  and  exhausted. 
The  truth  being,  on  the  contrary,  as  just  now  implied  by 
what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  her  economizing  her 
powers,  that  the  newly-discovered  prima  donna  was  only 
taking  excessive  precautions  to  avoid  the  risk  of  its  be- 
coming prematurely  deteriorated.  The  bizarre  costume  in 
which  she  was  arrayed  as  Selika,  exactly  copied  as  it  was 
from  the  barbaric  dress  first  made  familiar  to  the  public 
eye  by  Mile.  Saxe,  some  of  the  more  fastidious  regarded 
as  tending  rather  to  mar  than  to  enhance  the  charm 
of  her  youthful  appearance.  Her  gesticulation,  it  was 
objected,  moreover,  was  occasionally  odd  and  irregular. 
Otherwise,  there  could  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  her 
graces  of  person,  any  more  than  there  could  be  as  to  the 
lustrous  beauty  of  her  glance  and  the  range  of  her  high 
soprano  voice,  which  readily  reached  C  in  alt,  even  dwell- 
ing upon  it  with  a  silvery  resonance.  Her  acting,  here 
and  there,  in  "  L'Africaine "  was,  no  doubt,  of  almost 
feverish  impulsiveness.  But,  towards  the  close,  it  was 
subdued  to  a  pathos  that  was  simply  irresistible.  Her  war- 
bling tones  under  the  fatal  tree,  the  tropical  upas  of  the 
Mancanilla,  "  Addio  mio  Vasco  caro,  io  ti  perdono," 
with  her  musing  song  as  she  contemplates  the  insidious 
bloom  of  th'e  death-breathing  crimson  blossoms  — "  O  ri- 
dente  color,  O  fiorvermiglioe  bello,"  sank  upon  the  ear  with 
a  wild  and  haunting  tenderness.  Remembering  that  her 
stature  is  of  the  smallest  —  she  is,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly 
as  petite  as  Madame  Gaetani  Piccolomini  —  one  might  be 
disposed  to  wonder  at  the  command  she  has  obtained  over 
some  of  the  loftiest  types  of  character  in  the  Grand  Opera, 
only  that  the  same  seeming  anomaly  has  been  witnessed 
nof  infrequently  before  now,  on  the  histrionic  stage.  When 
Edmund  Kean,  for  example,  a  mighty  actor  but  a  little 
man,  entering  upon  the  scene  as  Lear  to  the  cry  of  "It  is 
the  King,"  touched  himself  with  a  rapid  motion  of  both 
hands  upon  the  breast,  and  then  raising  his  outstretched 
arms  high"  above  his  head,  exclaimed,  "  Aye,  every  inch  a 
King!  "  his  bearing  we  are  told  was  so  majestic  that  the 
tallest  person  beside  him  on  the  stage  seemed  dwarfed, 
while  he  himself  appeared  to  be  almost  colossal.  So,  in 
some  kindred  degree,  is  it  with  Pauline  Lucca.  Her 
diminutive  stature  is  forgotten  in  the  queenly  Norma,  in 
the  more  impassioned  part  of  Valentina,  and  in  those 
statelier  scenes  of  barbarian  pomp  in  which  Selika  drops 
the  slave  and  appears  as  the  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  reputation  the  Austrian  debutante  at  once 
acquired  on  her  triumphant  reception  in  the  Berlin  Hof- 
Opera  Theatre  that  she  received  from  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Music  at  Paris,  the  most  pressing  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment. Tempting  though  the  proposition  was,  she  declined 
it  —  even  though  its  acceptance  was  strongly  urged  upon 
her,  magnanimously  enough,  by  her  arch-adviser,  the  Di- 
rector Meyerbeer.  W^hen,  later  on,  ^the  composer  recom- 
mended her  yet  more  strongly  to  close  with  the  next  pro- 
?osal  coming  to  her,  this  time  not  from  France  but  England, 
'auline  Lucca  wisely  yielded  her  assent.  The  agreement 
then  entered  into  was  with  Mr.  Frederick  Gye,  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Company  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. There,  on  Saturday  the  18th  July,  1863  (not  yet 
quite  ten  years  ago !),  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
which   had   been   negotiated,  the   much   talked  of  Prima 


Donna,  whose  chief  glory  as  yet  (simply  as  a  name)  was 
that  she  had  been  selected  by  Meyerbeer  to  take  the  chief 
soprano  part  in  his  grand  opera  ol  "  Vasco  di  Gama,"  duly 
made  her  appearance.  The  character  chosen  lor  her  debul 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  diflicult  she  could  well 
have  assumed  —  for  it  was  one  that  inevitably  brought  her 
into  direct  comparison  with  one  of  the  most  consummate  ar- 
tistes of  the  modern  lyrical  stage.  Nevertheless,  she  held  her 
ground  resnlendently  as  Valentia  in  "  Gli  Ugonotti,"  even 
in  our  vivid  and  grateful  remembrance  of  Viardot  Garcia's 
superb  impersonation  of  the  heroic-souled  and  gentle- 
hearted  daughter  of  the  Conde  di  San  Bris.  Pauline  Lucca 
was  accepted  and  applauded  as  one  worthy  of  the  high  po- 
sition to  which  she  had  been  advanced.  The  opera-goers 
of  London  endorsed  or  confirmed  the  opinion  already  so 
strongly  expressed  by  the  music  lovers  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna, 
of  Prague,  and  of  Olmiitz.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
welcome  thus  accorded  to  her  in  the  English  capital,  it  is 
curious  to  remember  now  that,  with  the  ball  then  lying  at 
her  feet,  in  what  seemed  at  the  moment  like  a  mere  freak 
of  petulant  disdain,  the  young  songstress,  by  an  abrupt  de- 
cision, tossed  it  from  her  again  capriciously.  In  the  height 
of  her  success  she  suddenly  quitted  London,  with  the  inti- 
mation simply  that  her  health  was  injured  by  the  Thames  1 
To  all  appearance  it  was  a  question  about  "  the  terms,"  and 
not  the  Thames,  on  second  thoughts,  not  being  entirely  to 
her  satisfaction.  What  had  so  unexpectedly  led  to  this 
falling  out  between  herself  and  the  management  happily 
proved  in  the  end,  however,  to  be  a  tiff  that  readily  ad- 
mitted of  adjustment.  When  the  next  season  but  one  came 
round,  that  of  18G5,  Mademoiselle  Lucca  was  cordially  wel- 
comed back  again  at  Covent  Garden,  where  her  presence - 
was  all  the  more  acceptable  because,  there  and  then,  with 
her  powerful  cooperation,  Meyerbeer's  long  looked  for 
"  L'Africaine  "  was  at  length  produced.  Other  parts  were 
added  to  her  repertory,  and  her  position  was  thenceforth 
recognized  as  securely  established.  From  that  date,  season 
by  season,  she  has  shared  with  the  little  Diva,  Madame 
Adelina  Patti,  in  the  honors  attendant  upon  every  prima 
donna  assoluta.  Between  Berlin  and  London  her  time  since 
thep  has  for  the  most  part  been  alternated.  In  each  capi- 
tal she  is  an  equal  favorite.  Before  the  year  of  her  second 
engagement  here  in  England  had  run  out,  Pauline  Lucca 
was  united  in  marriage,  in  the  November  of  1865,  to  the 
Baron  von  Rohden.  Her  wedded  life,  however,  lasted  no 
more  than  a  single  lustre,  her  husband,  slain  in  battle  in 
1870,  falling  one  of  the  hardly  numerable  victims  of  the 
great  war  between  France  and  Germany.  It  was  during 
the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  namely,  in  1866,  that 
Mme.  Pauline  Lucca,  now  Baroness  von  Rohden,  first  ap- 
peared at  Covent  Garden  as  Leonora  in  "  La  Favorita,"  that 
questionable  but  most  charming  of  all  the  serious  operas  of 
Donizetti.  In  the  Ferdinando  of  Mario  she  bad  as  her 
support,  of  course,  a  very  tower  of  strength,  that  being,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  great  tenore's  most  exquisite  impersona- 
tions. If  her  Italian  pronunciation  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  so  perfect  as  that  so  marvellously  acquired  by  the 
German  Piccolomini,  the  music  of  Leonora,  it  could  not 
but  be  allowed,  suited  the  voice  to  absolute  perfection. 
During  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  she  achieved  this 
new  success,  she  essayed,  with  but  indifferent  effect,  at 
Baden-Baden  to  enact  the  heroine  in  Gounod's  chef  d'oeuvre 
of  "  Faust  e  Margherita."  The  Badenese  themselves,  to  all 
appearance,  considered  the  performance  little  less  than  a 
fiasco.  While  they  could  not  but  recognize  the  charm  and 
grace  of  her  youthful  appearance  they  regarded  her  less  as 
the  Gretchen  of  Goethe  than  as  a  girlish  grisette.  Some 
even  insisted  that  in  her  rendering  of  the  part  a  certain 
coarseness,  instead  of  delicacy,  was  perceptible.  Excep- 
tion was  still  taken,  moreover,  in  some  quarters,  to  the 
young  artiste's  voice,  or,  at  least,  to  the  upper  notes  of  it, 
as  hard  and  metallic — to  her  gestures  (occasionally)  as 
angular  and  eccentric  —  to  her  manner,  as  having  about  it 
a  flavor  or  suspicion  of  the  picaroon  —  to  her  execution, 
even,  as  lacking  refinement.  By  the  time  the  very  next  sea- 
son had  arrived,  however,  there  was  a  hush  at  last  to  all 
such  carping  hypercriticisms.     The  new  prima  donna  asso- 
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luta  had  made  her  mark  so  effectually,  that  her  depredators 
were  silenced.  She  was  none  the  less  a  grand  artiste,  it 
was  now  recognized,  because  of  the  smallness  of  her  dimen- 
sions. Critically  regarded,  even  by  the  cynics,  her  perform- 
ances during  1867  were  allowed  to  have  lost  to  her  nothing 
of  that  popularity  which  had  all  along  been  hers  among 
those  portions  of  her  audience  to  whom  she  was  naturally 
acceptable.  Season  by  season  since  then  the  whole  mass 
(of  her  audience)  has  become  so  leavened.  For  an  inter- 
val, at  least,  Madame  Pauline  Lucca's  more  than  simply 
amicable  relations  with  the  operatic  world  of  London  and 
Berlin  have  had  to  be  interrupted,  the  fair  songstress  hav- 
ing taken  her  departure  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  profes- 
sional tour  through  the  United  States  —  a  tour  to  which 
allusion  was  first  formally  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season  of  1873  through  Mr.  Gye's  annual  programme. 
Her  success  in  America,  we  doubt  not,  will  vie  with  that 
she  has  already  achieved  in  Europe.  By  the  habitues  of  the 
Royal  Italian  her  return  to  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  is 
anticipated  with  eagerness  even  now,  before  she  has  actu- 
ally taken  her  departure  homewards.  In  the  roll-call  of 
the  great  artistes  attached  to  that  noble  home  of  the  lyrical 
drama  in  this  country  her  name  is  missed,  even  for  an  in- 
terval, with  regret.  Second  on  that  lisi  to  Adelina  Patti, 
but  second  only  to  her,  Pauline  Lucca  can  be  spared  only 
for  a  while  and  even  then  but  grudgingly. 


THE   HAUNTED    CASK. 


Afterxoox  on  a  bright,  warm,  voluptuous  day,  such  as 
only  the  tropics  can  produce  ;  in  the  foreground,  the  great 
panorama  of  Bombay  outspread  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  ; 
behind,  the  broad  blue  sweep  of  the  encircling  sea,  now  in 
one  of  its  holiday  humors,  dancing  and  sparkling  as  if 
nothing  so  wicked  as  a  storm  had  ever  entered  its  mind ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  the  good  ship  Australian, 
bound  from  Bombay  to  Southampton,  with  freight  and 
passengers  as  per  advertisement. 

The  packet's  time  and  steam  are  both  very  nearly  np, 
and  most  of  the  "  homeward  bound  "  are  already  on  board. 
Several  bronzed  and  bearded  shekaries,  laden  with  skins, 
not  of  wine,  but  of  bears  and  tigers,  and  nervously  anxious 
about  the  comfortable  stowage  of  their  favorite  rifles  ;  a 
good  many  very  yellow-looking  disciples  of  the  H.  E.  L 
C.  S.  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  pugree ;  swarms  of 
picturesque  native  servants,  looking  wofuUy  chop-fallen  at 
the  prospect  of  a  voyage  across  the  "  black  water  "  to  that 
dismal  island  where  there  is  no  sun,  and  a  great  deal  too 
much  fog;  a  statistical  M.  P.  who  has  been  out  here  to 
gather  materials  for  a  book  upon  the  cost  of  the  Indian 
Army,  extracts  from  which  he  insists  upon  reading  to  every 
one  he  meets,  a  practice  which  has  already  earned  him  the 
name  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner ;  "  a  diplomatic  young  en- 
gineer, who,  having  brought  on  board  a  huge  and  ferocious 
cockatoo,  as  a  present  for  his  rich  aunt  at  home,  has  just 
had  his  thumb  nearly  bitten  off  by  the  savage  animal,  and 
is  trying  to  look  as  if  it  didn't  hurt  him ;  two  or  three 
clergymen  of  various  denominations,  sedulously  avoiding 
each  other ;  sundry  officers  going  home  on  leave  ;  and, 
better  than  all,  an  abundance  of  ladies.  Sprightly  ladies 
who  have  lost  their  husbands,  comforting  forlorn  ladies  who 
have  not  yet  found  them ;  enterprising  ladies  who  have 
been  all  over  the  world,  patronizing  timid  ladies  who 
"  daren't  go  anywhere  by  themselves ; "  strong-minded  ladies 
who  have  come  out  with  the  intention  of  extirpating 
heathenism  altogether  (and  are  coming  home  without  hav- 
ing done  it),  declaiming  against  the  wicked  obstinacy  of 
the  "  benighted  idolaters  ;  "  and  others  besides,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

But,  although  the  packet  might  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
filled,  the  captain  evidently  does  not  think  the  tale  com- 
plete, to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  leaning  over  the 
side  and  looking  shoreward.  Plainly,  there  is  "  some- 
thing more  coming,"  as  children  say  towards  the  end  of  .a 
Christmas   dinner;    and    here,   sure    enough,  comes. the 


"  something  more  "  at  last,  in  the  form  of  a  slight,  girlish- 
looking,  very  pretty  young  lady,  in  deep  mourning,  at- 
tended by  two  maids  and  a  whole  boatful  of  luggage,  con- 
spicuous amid  which,  to  the  visible  amazement  of  the 
lookers-on,  is  a  huge,  punchy,  substantial-looking  cask,  ca- 
pable of  containing  enough  liquor  to  elevate  the  entire 
ship's  company. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  again,  Mrs.  Errington  ;  hope  you'll  be 
comfortable  with  us,"  says  the  captain  heartily,  as  his  new 
passenger  comes  timidly  up  the  side.  "  I've  got  all  ready 
for  you  down  below,  and  if  there's  anything  else  you'd  like, 
you've  only  to  name  it." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Captain  Prescott,"  answers  the 
lady,  in  a  timid  little  voice  like  the  chirp  of  a  shy  canary. 
"  Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  have  these  things  taken 
down  to  my  state-cabin  —  and  —  and  that  cask,  please, 
along  with  them  ?  " 

"This  moment,  ma'am,"  answers  the  gallant  skipper, 
manfully  keeping  down  the  shade  of  surprise  that  struggles 
into  his  face  at  this  unexpected  postscript.  "  George, 
just  pass  that  cask  down  along  with  the  lady's  luggage,  and 
see  that  it  don't  get  hurt  on  the  road." 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  passengers  were  too  fully  en- 
grossed with  their  own  concerns  to  notice  the  astounding 
"  lady's  companion "  which  Mrs.  Errington  thus  com- 
mended to  the  captain's  good  offices  ;  but  the  sailors  were 
more  observant.  They  exchanged  looks  big  with  solemn 
meaning ;  and  a  few  hours  later,  when  the  shores  of  India 
had  already  begun  to  fade  into  the  purple  shadows  of  the 
evening  sky,  the  "  cask-question  "  was  brought  forward  for 
serious  consideration  by  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  fore- 
castle. 

"  Did  yer  ever  ?  " 

"  Ain't  that  a  pretty  start,  just !  " 

"  Who'd  ever  ha'  thought  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  blowed  !  To  think  o'  a  niminy-piminy  lit- 
tle creetur  like  that  'ere,  what  yer  might  blow  away  wi'  a 
puff  out  o'  a  baccy-pipe,  layin'  in  as  much  grog  as  'ud  sarve 
a  foremast-man  for  a  twelvemonth  !  " 

"  Well,  what  o'  that  ?  "  remarks  sententiously  old  Jack 
Davitt,  the  Solomon  of  the  forecastle.  "  Mark  my  words, 
my  bo's  :  it's  just  them  as  yer  wouldn't  expect  to  do  things, 
what  alius  does  do  'em  !  " 

"  It's  a  burnin'  shame,  anyhow  —  that's  what  it  is !  " 
strikes  in  Bill  Sawyer,  whose  fiery  complexion  shows  that 
his  interest  in  the  liquor  question  is  not  purely  theoretical. 
"  To  think  o'  one  little  bit  of  a  'ooman  a-keepin'  all  tt»at 
'ere  good  stuff  to  herself,  while  there's  hundreds  o'  God's 
creeturs  a-pinin'  (as  one  may  say)  for  want  on't !  " 

"  Aye,  Bill,  yer  may  well  be  grumpy  !  sitch  a  lot  o'  lush 
aboard,  and  you  not  a-goin'  to  get  none  !  " 

"  And  then  they  talks  o'  our  drinkin' !  "  pursues  Bill,  too 
indignant  to  notice  this  innuendo.  "  Who  ever  seed  one  o' 
us  drink  a  whole  cask  to  once  ?  And  yet,  I'll  bet  ye  a 
week's  grog,  as  that  'ere  young  'ooman,  when  she  gets 
ashore  at  Sou'ampton,  'uU  be  a-goin  on  to  everybody  'bout 
'  the  habitooal  'tostication  o'  English  sailors ! '  Now  what, 
I  axes  yer,  what  kind  o'  fair  play  d'ye  call  that  'ere  ?  " 

And  the  orator,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  such 
monstrous  injustice,  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence. 

But  this  theory  speedily  proves  to  be  as  unfounded  as 
popular  theories  usually  are.  The  way  in  which  the  ob- 
noxious cask,  when  once  fairly  ensconced  in  a  corner  of 
Mrs.  Errington's  state  cabin,  is  walled  in,  or  rather  buried, 
by  a  mountain  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  bags,  amply  vindi- 
cates the  sobriety  of  its  charming  owner;  for  the  most  con- 
firmed toper  would  hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  such  a  barricade  every  time  that  he 
might  feel  the  need  ot' "  a  drop  of  comfort."  But  the  fail- 
ure of  this  solution  only  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  puz- 
zle, not  merely  with  the  sailors,  but  among  the  passengers 
likewise.  And,  moreover,  the  mystery  seemed  to  concen- 
trate itself  exclusively  upon  the  cask;  for  with  regard  to 
herself,  Mrs.  Errington  (whose  winnuig  ways  and  clelicate 
beauty  speedily  made  her  a  universal  favorite)  had  no  re- 
serve whatever.  It  was  soon  known  that  sbe  had  come  out 
from  England  about  three  years  before  with  her  husband, 
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a  wealthy  civilian,  considerably  older  than  herself;  that 
Mr.  Errington  had  died  in  one  of  the  up-country  stations, 
bequeathing  her  the  whole  of  his  projx'rty ;  Snd  that  she 
was  now  returning  to  England,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining tht-re.  Tiiis  union  of  wealth,  heauty,  and  frieud- 
lessness,  combined  with  the  charmingly  helpless  timidity  of 
her  manner,  at  once  laid  the  whole  masculine  section  of  the 
community  at  her  feet  —  from  pompous  old  Mr.  Chutney, 
of  the  great  Calcutta  house  of  Chutney  and  Currie,  down 
to  mischievous  little  Ensign  O'Naughtie,  who  was  three 
years  younger  than  herself—  but  the  old  adage  of  "  Love 
me,  love  my  dog,"  was  in  this  case  anj»thing  but  verified. 
Three  fourths  of  the  bachelor  passengers  loved  Mrs.  Er- 
rington, or  Mild  they  did  ;  but  they  were  very  far  from  lov- 
ing her  cask  likewise.  Their  only  f.-eling  towards  it  was 
one  of  direct  personal  hostility.  An  article  so  closely 
guarded  by  its  mistress,  and  involving  a  secret  which  she 
refused  to  impart  to  them,  was  clearly  a  dangerous  rival ; 
and  but  for  the  manner  in  which  this  unpopular  talisman 
was  entombed  beneath  unnumbered  packages,  some  of  these 
audacious  spirits  would  very  probably  have  attempted  its 
destruction,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  probing  of  the  mystery  of 
;  its  contents. 

"  Too  bad,  sir  —  altogether  too  bad  !  "  said  Mr.  Chutnev 
to  his  friend  and  confidant  Noliver,  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  iS. 
"We  ought  to  memorialize  the  captain  about  it;  'pon  my 
word,  we  ought.  It's  intolerable  that  a  community  of  re- 
spectable Englishmen  should  be  hag-ridden  in  this  way  by  a 
confounded  cask,  that  nobody  knows  anything  about." 

During  the  first  part  of  the  vovage  --•  namefy,  from  Bom- 
bay to  the  Cape  —  this  novel  kind  of  Pandora's  box  had  a 
clear  field  ;  for  after  the  first  bustle  of  settling  down  had 
subsided,  the  monotony  of  the  passage  was  unbroken.     No 
shark  was  obliging  enough  to  catch  himself  for  the  general 
amusement.     The  albicores  and  flying-fish  obstinately  de- 
clined to  "  break,  the  glittering    surface  with    their  elfin 
gambols,"  according  to  the  form  i^rescribed  for  them  by 
would-be    nautical    novelists.     Not  a    single   water-spout 
could  be  induced  to  show  its  face  ;  and  considerable  ex- 
citement was  created  one  morning  by  the  M.  P.  announc- 
ing that  "  the  steward  had  just  mentioned  to  him  having 
heard  the  second  engineer  say  that  one  of  the  men  thought 
he  had  seen  a  sail."     In  this  universal  dearth  of  events"  it 
was  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Errington's  mysterious  pos- 
session should  assume  as  prominent  an  interest  as  if  it  had 
been    the   oasque   of   Mambrino   himself,   or   that   which 
.crushed  Master  Conrad  so  unexpectedly  in  the  Castle  of 
lOtranto.     The  Letters  of  Junius,  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask  even,  were  not  more  absorbingly  interesting,  or  more 
hopelessly  unfathomable.     It  became  the  subject  of  more 
wagers  than  the  Derby  or  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins'  "  Dead  Se- 
qret."     Ihe  captain  and  first-mate  discussed  it  nightly  over 
their  eight  o'clock  grog;  the  blue-jacketed  parliament  in  the 
cook's  galley  resolved  itself  into  a  perpetual  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  {ilways  ended  by  moving  that 
"there  must  be  summut  wrong  'bout  it"  — John  Bull's  in- 
yariable  verdict   upon  anything  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand.    The  pretty  Miss  Eisher,  from  Poonah,  being  "  sur- 
m-ised  by  a  wholly  unexpected  proposal"  from  Captain 
Veriphast  of  the  — th  Native  Infantry,  accepted  him  con- 
ditionally upon  his  "finding    out    all  about  that    horrid 
cask."     The  literary  M.  P.  gave  it  a  place  in  his  book  upon 
the  Indian  Army.     Judge  Uppinlaw  of  the  High  Court, 
who  was  as  fond  of  technical  definitions    as  he  was  of 
brandy-pawnee,  "  summed  up  "  Mrs.  Errington  as  "  a  posi- 
tive angel  modified  by  a  latent  cask."     Young  Mellough- 
dey,  the  poet  of  the  MuUagatawny  Club  (going  home°on 
leave),  actuary  worked  it  into  a  song,  which  he  wrote  off 
the  Alauritius,  commencing :  —  "  ' 

My  soul  is  like  a  spacious  cask, 
With  Love  hooped  up  within  ; 

_and  Mr.  Chutney,  after  supping  upon  cold  pork  and  Welsh 
rabbit,  washed  down  with  two  bottles  of  stout,  awoke  yell- 
ing from  a  hideous  dream  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the 
National  Debt,  in  the  shape  of  a  cask.  The  young  engi- 
leer  suggested    that  the    mystic  puncheon  must  contain 


oome  new  fashion  of  crinoline,  packed  in  that  way  to  pre- 
serve its  rounded  proportions.  One  of  Mrs.  Errington's 
chosen  female  intimates — a  lady  of  proverbial  courage  — 
hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  asking  her,  point-blank,  what 
the  cask  contained ;  but  the  charming  widow  only  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  answered,  with  her  most  bewitchingly 
childish  air,  that  it  was  a  special  keepsake,  which  no  one 
must  know  about  yet. 

As  the  voyage  wore  on,  a  new  subject  of  interest  began 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  famous  cask  —  namely,  the 
competition  of  suitors  for  the  good  graces  of  its  charming 
owner.  This  rivalry  had  now  grown  more  defined  ana 
palj)able,  owing  to  the  fact  that  (as  Colonel  llasper  of 
the  — th  Plungers  elegantly  put  it)  "  the  pace  was  getting 
severe,  and  the  weedy  ones  were  beginning  to  tail  off. 
Captain  Veriphast  had  been  "  withdrawn  "  by  his  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Eisher,  whose  name  the  young  engineer,  his 
cabin-fellow,  ungallantly  paraphrased  into  "  the  judicious 
Hooker."  Ensign  O'Naughtie,  after  a  day  or  two's  philan- 
dering, had  likewise  "  dropped  out  of  the  running  "  —  re- 
marking, with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  that  these  very 
young  women  were  not  his  style ;  which,  she  being  only 
twenty-two,  and  he  fully  nineteen,  was  natural  enough. 
Old  Mr.  Chutney,  who  at  first  seemed  to  be  further  gone 
than  any  one,  found  a  salutary  check  to  his  passion  in 
'*  the  unwarrantable  way  in  which  he  had  been  bullied  by 
that  abominable  cask,"  which  appeared  to  have  assumed  in 
his  eyes  the  haunting  individuality  of  an  evil  spirit. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defections,  a  large  number  of 
worshippers  still  remained  true  to  their  allegiance,  and  of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  was  unquestionably  Major 
Leyd  E.  Kyller,  of  the  — th  Light  Infantry.  Rich  enough 
to  have  no  thought  of  marriage  as  a  speculation,  blase 
enough  to  care  little  for  flirtation  as  an  amusement,  he  had 
at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  charming  widow  with  that 
quiet,  confident,  half-condescending  ease  with  which  the 
experienced  milUaire  of  our  time  is  wont  to  monopolize  the 
prettiest  woman  in  a  company.  But  he  was  playing  with 
edged  tools.  Mrs.  Errington  was  just  one  of  those  danger- 
ous little  creatures  whom  men  pet  and  protect  as  children 
till  they  suddenly  find  themselves  falling  in  love  with  them 
as  women  ;  and  it  soon  became  abundantly  evident  that 
the  novice  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  veteran.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  this  man  —  the  admired  wit  of  Bombay 
dinner-tables,  the  chosen  leader  of  Simla  picnics  and  up- 
country  gatherings  —  lost  all  his  wonted  fluency  and  self- 
reliance  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  enchanted  circle ;  and 
to  notice  the  deep,  earnest,  tender  look  which  softened  and 
almost  glorified  his  disciplined  face,  while  he  talked  with 
the  one  woman  whom  he  cared  for.  The  finer  nature  of 
the  man  was  aroused,  as  it  always  must  be,  at  the  first 
touch  of  a  pure  and  manly  aff'ection  ;  and  as  it  awoke,  all 
his  apt  compliments  and  well-turned  phrases,  all  the  con- 
versational sleights-of-hand  which  had  served  him  with 
ordinary  women,  forsook  him  one  by  one.  At  times  he  was 
so  absolutely  silent  in  her  presence  as  to  make  an  Irish 
brother-officer  remark  that  "  the  meejor  niver  spoke  a 
worrd  when  he  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Errington."  Perhaps 
the  young  lady  herself  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of  this  ; 
but  only  once  did  she  hazard  any  allusion  to  it.  They  hap- 
pened to  be  left  together  on  deck  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  major  instantly  became  so  flagrantly  tongue-tied,  that 
she  ventured  to  rally  him  upon  the  loss  of  his  proverbial 
fluency. 

"  How  very  thoughtful  you  are  to-day,  Major  Kyller ; 
you  must  be  inventing  some  wonderful  compliment  for  one 
of  the  ladies  yonder.  I  suppose  they  take  up  so  many  of 
your  pretty  speeches,  that  you  have  none  to  spare  for  poor 
little  me  1  " 

The  words  themselves  were  not  much ;  but  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  and  the  look  that  shot  them  home, 
might  have  shaken  any  man's  nerve.  The  strong  soldier 
shivered  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  had  never  done  in  march- 
ing up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  big  guns  at  Sobraon. 

"  So  you  think  I'm  nothing  but  a  flatterer !  "  said  he  bit- 
terly. "  Well,  perhaps  I  am  to  the  others ;  but  with  you 
it's  different.     I  can't  look  in  your  face,  and  insult  you  by 
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stringing  together  pretty  speeches  such  as  I'd  repeat  to  any 
woman  I  met  by  chance  in  a  drawing-room.  In  your  pres- 
ence, I  must  speak  the  truth,  come  what  may." 

She  had  the  tact  to  change  the  conversation,  and  to 
break  off  their  tete-a-tete  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  there  was 
a  shade  more  of  kindness  in  her  manner  towards  him  from 
that  time.  Let  small  wits  sneer  as  they  will  at  "  the  power 
of  flattery  over  women,"  simple  manly  earnestness  has  its 
weight,  nevertheless. 

All  this  time  our  friend  Bill  Sawyer  (whom  we'have  neg- 
lected far  too  much  of  late)  was  anything  but  easy  in  his 
mind.  He  had  indeed,  in  common  with  every  one  else  on 
board,  abandoned  the  theory  of  Mrs.  Errington's  taste  for 
liquor ;  but  this  only  whetted  his  curiosity  with  respect  to 
the  mysterious  cask.  It  haunted  him  like  the  recollection 
of  an  unfulfilled  duty.  He  felt  himself  humbled,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  sailor,  by  the  existence  of  a  secret  which  he 
could  not  penetrate,  and  a  supply  of  liquor  which  he  had 
not  shared.  He  became  silent  and  meditative,  as  if  ab- 
sorbed in  the  elaboration  of  some  great  project ;  and,  one 
evenin"-,  after  a  silence  so  prolonged  as  to  make  Jem 
Blackest,  the  wit  of  the  forecastle,  hint  that  "  Bill  must  ha' 
run  his  tongue  aground  atwixt  two  o'  his  back  teeth,"  he 
suddenly  began  as  follows  :  "  Tell  ye  what  it  is,  my  bo's  — 
I  can't  get  that  'ere  cask  out  o'  my  head  !  " 

"  Which  on  'em.  Bill  ?  There's  a  many  casks  got  into 
your  head  since  you  fust  cum  aboard  !  " 

"  Stop  your  chaff,  and  listen  to  me.  Fust  goin'  off,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  think  as  how  that  'ere  blessed  little  hangel 
meant  to  drink  it  all  herself,  but  now  I  knows  better." 

"  In  course  yer  does.  Bill,  now  that  you  wants  some  on't 
yourself." 

"  Just  hold  your  jaw,  and  listen  to  me,  will  yer  ?  If 
there  ain't  no  liquor  in  that  'ere  cask,  why,  then,  there 
ain't ;  but  if  there  be,  why,  then,  ye  know,  liquor's  liquor. 
Now,  that's  just  what  I  means  to  find  out,  afore  I'm  a  day 
older." 

"  An<l  how  are  you  a-goin'  for  to  do  that.  Bill  ?  " 
"  1  knows  what  I  knows,"  answered  Bill  oracularly.     "  I 
warn't  born   at  six  o'clock  yesterday  mornin'  /  warn't. 
Just  you  wait  a  bit." 

On  the  following  evening,  Bill  appeared  before  his  con- 
gregated messmates  with  an  air  of  conscious  merit. 

"°Well,  my  hearties,  I  told  yer  as  I'd  find  out,  and  1  done 
it!" 

"  Long  life  to  yer.  Bill !  you're  the  boy.  How  did  yer 
do  the  trick  V  " 

"  Well,  I  goes  aft,  so  as  to  come  close  past  where  Madam 
Herrinton  was  a-sittin,'  and  says  I  to  Sam  Jones  :  '  Sam,' 
says  I,  '  If  this  'ere  heat  holds  on  much  longer,  some  of 
them  spirit-casks  'ull  be  a-bustin',  for  sure  ! '  My  eyes  ! 
you  should  just  ha'  seed  the  face  as  madam  put  on,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  land-lubber  when  he  begins  for  to  feel  the 
up-and-down  o'  blue  water.  That  'ere  cask's  chock-full 
o'  liquor,  I'll  take  my  davy ;  and  if  I  don't  have  a  taste 
on  't  afore  ever  we  sights  Old  England  ag'in,  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man I  " 

"  But,  hark  ye,  Bill,"  struck  in  Jem  Blackett,  who  was 
bet^inning  to  be  jealous  of  Bill's  sudden  rise  to  distinction, 
"  ifyer  goes  and  takes  some  un  else's  grog,  ain't  that  rayther 
like  thievin'  somehow  ?  " 

"Jem,"  answered  Bill  in  the  tone  of  Socrates  "  shutting 
up  "  Protagoras,  "  you  talks  like  a  fool.  Answer  me  this, 
will  yer  ?  Ain't  liquor  made  for  to  be  drunk  V  " 
Unanimous  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 
"  Secondly,"  pursued  Bill  with  a  logical  air,  "  if  you 
grants  me  as  how  liquor's  made  to  be  drunk,  don't  it  stand 
to  reason  as  it  can'l  oe  drunk  if  there  ain't  nobody  to  drink 
it?" 

Fresh  signs  of  assent  to  this  incontestable  proposition. 
"  Well,  then,"  concluded  Bill  with  the  calm  triumph  of 
great  reasoner  who  has  succeeded  in  descending  to  the 
vel  of  his  audience,  "  it's  as  plain  as  the  compass  that  if 
somebody's  got  a  lot  o'  liquor,  and  don't  drink  it,  some- 
body else  must.  If  folk  unit  misuse  the  gifts  o'  Providence 
that  'ere  way,  I  feels  it  my  dooty  to  prevent  'em.  Now, 
hark  ye,  mates,  I  promises,  and  vows  solemnly,  hero,  afore 
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yer  all,  as  I'll  have  a  swig  out  o'  that  'ere  cask  afore  the 
end  o'  the  v'yge,  if  I  dies  for  it !  " 

In  this  wi«e  did  Bill  Sawyer,  bravely  as  any  Knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  undertake  this  new  Quest  of  the  San- 
greal. 

The  day  which  followed  that  of  Bill  Sawyer's  memorable 
vow  was  marked  by  something  which  the  methodical  Judge 
Uppinlaw  chronicled  in  his  diary  as  follows  :  "  Wednesday, 
the  14th,  at  10.30  A.  M.  precisely,  an  event  occurred." 
The  "  event "  in  question  was  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
floating  object,  standing  apparently  right  across  the  bows 
of  the  steamer.  The  passengers  clustered  along  the  side  to 
watch  it,  and  conjectures  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  :  "  A 
porpoise  I  "  "A  shark  !  "  "A  whale !  "  "A  piece  of 
wreck  !  "  But  none  of  these  guesses  proved  to  be  correct 
—  it  was  only  an  empty  cask. 

"  Where  can  that  have  pome  from  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Chut- 
ney, staring  at  it  as  if  he  expected  it  to  enter  into  a  verbal 
explanation. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  answered  Ensign  O'Naughtie,  in 
an  awe-stricken  whisper.  "  k's  followed  us  all  the  way 
from  Bombay,  to  demand  the  release  of  its  twin-brother, 
unlawfully  detained  by  Mrs.  Errington." 

This  explanation  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  sailors 
(several  of  whom  were  standing  within  ear-shot),  that  it 
speedily  flew  through  the  whole  ship's  company ;  and,  for 
some  time  after,  whenever  anything  was  seen  floating  to- 
wards them,  the  tars  would  call  to  each  other  :  "  Look  out. 
Jack  —  here's  another  o'  them  brothers  a-comin'  !  " 

But  this  marvel  was  eclipsed  two  days  later,  by  one  far 
more  considerable.  ♦  About  noon  on  the  ensuing  Friday, 
one  of  the  "  lookouts  "  gave  notice  of  something  on  the 
starboard  bow,  which  looked  like  the  hull  of  a  small  ves- 
sel. A  nearer  approach  showed  the  stranger  to  be  a  com- 
plete wreck  ;  and  the  captain,  more  to  clear  his  conscience 
than  with  any  hope  of  doing  good,  sent  a  boat  ott'  to  her, 
in  case  any  living  thing  should  still  be  on  board.  The  lit- 
erary M.  P.,  fired  with  the  brilliant  idea  of  drawing  an  his- 
torical parallel  between  this  wreck  and  the  Indian  Army, 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  exploring  party,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  stern-sheets  with  an  air  of  austere  dig- 
nity, turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Ensign  O'Naughtie's  ofl"er  of  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  to  wrap  up  the  wreck  and  bring  it 
back  with  him. 

All  eyes  eagerly  watched  the  course  of  the  boat ;  and 
when  she  was  at  length  seen  to  run  alongside  the  wreck, 
the  spectators  let  their  imagination  riot  in  speculations  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  stranger,  and  the  history  of  her  mis- 
hap. One  enthusiast,  just  in  "  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo," 
hinted  at  cases  of  priceless  jewels  and  plethoric  bags  of 
doubloons ;  another,  of  a  gloomier  turn,  pictured  a  deck 
heaped  with  corpses,  and  crimson  with  blood.  The  young 
engineer  suggested  that  the  crew  must  have  eaten  one 
another,  and  that  the  last  man  had  probably  died  of  indi- 
gestion. The  ladies  brushed  up  their  recollections  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  and  comforted  themselves  by  recalling 
the  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,  that  he  is  only  to  be 
met  with  off"  the  Cape.i  At  length  the  boat  returned,  and 
the  adventurous  M.  P.  made  his  appearance  visibly  chop- 
fallen. 

"  It's  a  flagrant  swindle,  sir  1  "  he  exclaimed,  in  bis 
favorite  "  denunciation  of  the  Army  Estimates  "  tone  and 
manner.  "  There  is  nothing  on  board  worth  seeing  — 
nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  except  a  number  of  empty  casks." 

"  What !  more  casks  ?  "  cried  Judge  Uppinlaw,  startled 
out  of  his  dignity  by  this  fresh  recurrence  of  the  universal 
bugbear. 

"  Just  as  I  feared,"  said  Ensign  O'Naughtie,  in  a  tone 
oftcalm  despair.  "  All  is  over  with  us.  That  one  we  saw 
floating  the  other  day  must  have  gone  and  told  all  the  rest, 
and  now  they're  all  coming  at  once." 

"  Sir,  this  is  no  laughing  matter !  "  broke  in  Mr.  Chut- 
ney indignantly.  "  It  is  a  palpable  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject;  it  is  persecution,  sir  —  persecution 

>  CouxiJcring  that  we  c«U  the  Dutch  a  prosaic  people,  it  is  rather  odd  that 
the  flnext  Rupernatursl  legend  extant  ohnnld  be  fatliered.  upon  them.  The 
Nome  traditiouv,  however,  contain  a  riouicu'iiat  cliuilar  *tor,v. 
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in  the  wor«t  itense  of  the  term  !  Good  Heavens,  jjentle- 
inen  !  are  we,  a  body  of  respectable  men  and  British  sub- 
jects, to  be  actually  haunted  by  a  swarm  of  casks,  as  if  one 
of  us  had  murdered  a  wine-merchant,  or  (what  would  be 
tven  more  reprehensible)  omitted  to  pay  his  bill  ?  I  can- 
not stand  it.  It's  positively  wearinj;  my  life  out.  If  I 
were  to  die  at  this  moment,  I  should  solemnly  aver  that  1 
died  of  '  — 

•'  A  determination  of  casks  to  the  head,"  put  in  the 
younij  engineer  slyly ;  and  the  company,  wlio  were  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Chutney's  convivial  habits,  laughed 
witn  such  hearty  aood-will  that  the  insulted  potentate  was 
fain  to  retire  in  high  dudgeon.  But  it  was  fated  —  though 
he  knew  it  not  —  that  he  should  be  speedily  and  surely 
avenged. 

At  the  Cape  they  picked  up  two  or  three  roistering 
sportsmen,  whose  coming  gave  fresh  life  to  the  flagging  di- 
versions of  the  "  cabin  society."  Various  amusements  had 
by  this  time  come  into  fashion  ;  and  the  new  arrivals,  ac- 
tively assisted  by  Ensign  (J'Naughtie  and  the  young  engi- 
neer, set  themselves  manfully  to  the  promotion  of  these,  and 
the  devising  of  fresh  ones.  Quoits  were  popular  with  the 
young  subs,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  worn  off  the  skill 
acquired  at  Eton  or  Rugby.  The  Indian  sportsmen  and 
their  African  confreres  held  daily  target-practice  at  float- 
ing bottles;  while  the  ladies,  with  their  usual  thorough- 
going partisanship,  lost  and  won  countless  pairs  of  gloves 
upon  the  competition.  Whist,  dearth,  and  chess  found 
favor  among  the  civilians;  but  all  alike  bore  part  in  the 
waltzing,  which  took  place  on  the  afler-deck  every  night, 
with  decorations  contrived  by  the  hundred  handed  steward, 
and  a  profusion  of  colored  lamps,  "  to  assist  the  moon,"  as 
l']nsign  O'Naughtie  patronizingly  remarked.  There  was 
even  some  talk  of  private  theatricals  (there  always  is  on 
these  long  voyages,  and  it  never  comes  to  anything),  but 
the  scheme  broke  down  at  the  first  rehearsal,  nobody  ap- 
pearing to  do  much  except  the  prompter,  whose  duty 
seemed  to  consist  in  reciting  the  whole  play  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Errington's  flirtation  with  the  major 
appeared  to  most  observers  to  have  died  a  natural  death  ; 
just  as,  when  the  guns  cease  firing  to  let  the  assaulting  col- 
umn rush  on,  men  unversed  in  war  might  think  the  siege 
abandoned.  For  several  days  she  had  sedulously  avoided 
him ;  and  he,  singularly  enough  appeared  not  a  whit  cast 
down  thereby.  Love  is  not  always  blind ;  and  what 
he  saw  might  well  give  him  courage.  Mrs.  Errington's 
short-lived  confidence  in  her  power  over  this  strong  will 
and  daring  nature  had  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
She  could  not  forget  the  stern  emphasis  of  the  words  which 
rang  in  her  ears  night  and  day :  "  In  your  presence  I  must 
tell  the  truth,  come  what  will !  "  His  tone  and  manner 
had  told  it  only  too  clearly  already ;  and  she  felt  that,  when 
he  came  to  utter  that  truth  in  actual  words,  she  must  per- 
force answer  him  plainly,  without  artifice  or  evasion.  And 
what  answer  was  she  to  give  V  The  time  had  been  when 
she  could  have  laughed  him  into  silence,  or  abashed  him 
with  a  look  ;  but  now,  she  dared  not  even  attempt  it.  For 
it  must  always  be,  that,  sooner  or  later,  however  caprice  or 
passion  may  for  a  time  reverse  their  positions,  the  stronger 
nature  icili  assert  itself,  and  the  weaker  give  way.  Every 
woman  feels  instinctively,  that,  in  making  a  man  bow  down 
to  her,  she  is  not  in  her  right  place  ;  that  her  nature  is  to 
worship,  rather  than  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  that  this  tem- 
porary ascendency  must  one  day  be  atoned  by  utter  sur- 
render. Well  may  she  entreat  for  time  to  consider  such 
an  alternative ;  but  time  is  precisely  what  her  antagonist 
will  seldom  if  ever  allow  her. 

In  this  fa.*hion  things  proceed  for  about  a  week.,  during 
which  time  the  indefatigable  ensign  (who,  though  consider- 
ably the  youngest  of  the  community,  appeared  to  have 
fairly  carried  bis  election  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies) 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  adding  to  the  evening  amuse- 
ments what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  an  orchestra  between 
the  acts  "  —  or,  in  other  words,  a  few  songs  in  the  intervals 
of  the  dances,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  varying  the 
entertainment,  and  giving  a  breathing-time  to  the  less  prac- 
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tised  dancers.  The  new  plan  had  an  immense  success.  A 
vast  amount  of  hitherto  unsuspected  talent  was  suddenly 
brought  to  light ;  and  Colonel  Footyn  Grave,  a  wiry  old 
sabreur  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  some  forgotten  skirmish  of  the 
Sikh  war,  astonished  the  whole  community  by  his  perform- 
ance of  the  brave  old  German  song  of  "The  Crippled  Sol- 
dier," which,  as  he  naively  remarked,  had  always  struck 
him  as  particularly  appropriate  to  him  :  — 

A  cannon-lmll  comes  flying, 

And  knocks  my  leg  off  clear; 
Well,  Where's  the  use  of  crying  ? 

Wood's  cheap  enough  down  here. 
One  shoe  and  stocking  less  —  and  i>o 
So  much  more  money  saved,  you  know, 

To  i)uy  good  German  beer  ! 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  major  spoke  out.  On 
a  fjuiet  evening,  when  all  was  still  except  the  sounds  of 
merry-making  on  the  after-deck,  he  espiea  her  a  little  apart 
from  the  dancers,  leaning  over  the  side  in  the  shadowy 
splendor  of  the  moonlight,  and  gazing  dreamily  into  the 
glittering  foam.  Now  or  never  I  He  went  straight  to  her 
as  he  would  have  marched  up  to  a  battery,  and  asked 
bravely  enough,  but  with  a  tightening  round  his  heart, 
which  he  had  never  felt  when  he  threw  nimself  bareheaded 
among  the  Sikh  tulwars,  the  question  upon  which  hung  the 
whole  of  his  future  life. 

She  must  have  been  less  than  woman  had  she  not  been 
prepared  for  such  an  occurrence ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
tasked  her  sorely  when  it  came.  To  give  ho  answer  was 
impossible  :  to  answer  decisively,  in  the  flutter  of  her  un- 
strung nerves,  was  almost  equally  so.  Like  a  true  woe 
she  essayed  to  temporize. 

"  Give  me  time,''  she  pleaded,  "  only  a  little  time,  to  tnniK-^^ti: 
it  over."  t^r 

"  Time  torthink  it  over !  "  echoed  the  major's  deep  vdlce, 
with  the  faintest  tinge  of  scorn  in  its  tone  :  "  have  you  been 
unconscious  of  it,  then,  till  now  ?  '* 

A  Dutch  fortress,  when  hard  pressed,  opens  its  sluices 
and  inundates  the  whole  scene  of  action  ;  a  woman,  when 
driven  to  extremity,  invariably  resorts  to  the  same  expedi- 
ent :  Mrs.  Errington  burst  into  tears. 

"•  You're  too  hard  upon  me,"  she  sobbed,  in  the  tone  of 
a  distressed  child  :  "  how  can  you  talk  to  me  like  this,  when 
my  poor  husband-  has  been  only  three  months  in  his  — 
grave  !  "  (She  brought  out  the  last  word  with  an  effort,  as 
if  it  required  some  thought  to  recollect  whether  he  had  a 
grave  or  not.)  "  How  can  you  expect  me  to  think  of  a  new 
jove  already  ?  If  I  were  to  forget  him  so  soon,  I  could  not 
expect  him  to  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  !  " 

The  words  had  barely  passed  her  lips,  when  the  air 
shook  with  a  tremendous  explosion  from  the  cabin,  followed 
by  a  yell  like  that  of  a  scalded  hyena  —  and  then  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  fall.  ^ 

"  Murder ! " 

"  Suicide ! " 

"  Boiler  burst !  " 

"  Powder-flask  !  " 

"  Sprung  a  leak  !  " 

Shouting  these  and  other  conjectures,  the  whole  throng 
rushed  pell-mell  into  the  cabin,  where  a  strange  sight 
awaited  them.  ■  But  in  order  to  explain  all  this,  we  must 
go  back  a  little. 

Bill  Sawyer,  like  a  true  Englishman,  had  never  once 
wavered  in  his  resolution,  or  ceased  to  watch  for  a  chance 
of  carrying  it  out  :  but  for  some  time  Fate  seemed  persist- 
ently adverse.  The  covered  cask  remained  securely  en- 
tombed in  its  sarcophagus  of  baggage  ;  and  the  few  flying 
visits  which  Bill  contrived  to  pay  to  the  first-class  cabin  ' 
served  only  to  assure  him  of  this  unwelcome  fact.  Could 
he  but  have  got  the  cabin  to  himself  for  a  single  quarter  of 
an  hour,  his  brawny  arms  would  have  made  light  of  the 
intervening  barricade  ;  but  this  was  precisely  what  he  could 
never  succeed  in  doijig.  Seldom  enough  could  he  coin  any 
plausible  pretext  for  intruding  upon  the  sacred  ground  ;  and 
even  when  he  did,  the  coast  never  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
clear. 
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"  Too  bad,  by  jingo  !  "  growled  the  disappointed  ex- 
plorer, as  he  returned  one  evening  from  a  fruitless  recon- 
naissance. "  I'm  blest  if  there  ain't  always  somebody 
ahangin'  about  that  'ere  cabin,  without  bein'  axed." 

Mr.  Sawyer's  righteous  indignation  probably  hindered 
him  from  seeing  how  completely  this  remark  applied  to 
himself ;  but  his  shipmates  were  quicker  of  apprehension, 
and  greeted  it  Avith  a  roar  of  laughter  that  made  his  ears 
tingle.  In  fact,  the  poor  fellow's  life  had  now  become  a 
burden  to  him,  from  the  unsparing  banter  of  his  comrades 
upon  the  long-delayed  fulfilment  of  his  rash  promise. 
From  old  Jack  Davitt  down  to  little  Joe  the  cabin-boy, 
every  one  had  his  fling  at  Bill. 

■    "  Bill,  my  hearty,  ain't  yer  gettin'  awful  thirsty,  a-waitin' 
for  your  liquor  so  long?  " 

"  You'd  best  look  sharp.  Bill ;  if  yer  don't  do  the  trick 
afore  we  sights  Old  England,  we'll  have  yer  up  lor  par- 
jerry  —  blest  if  we  don't !  " 

"  Tell  yer  Avhat,  Bill — you  go  and  drown  yerself,  and 
then  they'll  give  yer  a  swig  o'  the  lush  to  bring  yer 
round !  " 

"  Come,  boys,  you  leave  Bill  alone ;  don't  yer  see  he's 
a-goin'  to  wait  till  the  last  day  of  the  v'yge,  and  then  drink 
the  whole  cask  at  one  swig  !  " 

And  so  on  by  the  hour,  till  poor  Bill  began  to  have  se- 
rious thoughts  of  murder  or  suicide. 

But,  as  the  good  old  Russian  proverb  has  it,  "  To  every 
man  his  hour,  if  he  will  but  wait  for  it  ; "  and  deliverance 
came  at  last  to  the  much-enduring  Bill  in  a  very  unexpected 
way.  On  the  very  day  of  the  major's  proposal,  Mrs.  Er- 
rington  had  suddenly  recollected  some  ravishing  article  of 
mourning  toilet  which  she  had  not  yet  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  community,  and  which  (according  to  the  im- 
memorial custom  of  articles  when  particularly  wanted) 
turned  out  to  be  in  the  most  un-get-at-able  of  her  many 
boxes,  the  very  foundation-stone  ot  the  great  ]:)j'ramid.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  the  wholei,  edifice  had  to  be  pulled 
down ;  and  Mrs.  Errington's  servants,  who  received  strict 
orders  to  put  the  things  in  their  places  again  forthwith, 
postponed  the  execution  of  the  order  (as  usual)  till  such 
time  as  they  should  have  nothing  better  to  do,  and  left 
everything  in  statu  quo.  Bill  —  who,  having  satisfied  him- 
self that  all  the  passengers  were  on  deck  as  usual,  had 
stolen  in,  hopelessly  enough,  to  go  through  the  form  of  re- 
connoitring —  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  this  astounding 
gift  of  fortune. 

"  Talk  o' miracles  !  "  muttered  the  devout  adventurer; 
"  if  thin  ain't  one,  I'm  a  Dutchman  !  Here's  a  lot  o'  good 
liquor  a-runnin'  to  waste,  raal  unchrist'n  like  ;  and  here  am 
I,  an  honest  sailor,  wantin'  to  make  a  good  use  on't ;  and 
here's  the  way  opened  for  mo  all  to  once,  just  like  as  it 
was  done  o'  purpose  !  Folks  may  well  say  as  how  there's 
a  providence  in  everything  !  " 

With  this  pious  acknowledgment,  Bill  stepped  briskly 
forward,  and  had  just  laid  his  hand  upon  the  long-coveted 
prize,  when  suddenly,  with  a  crash  like  the  report  of  a  mi- 
trailleuse, the  top  of  the  cask  flew  in  shivers,  and  up  from 
the  frothing  liquiil  sprang  a  human  head,  gaunt,  livid, 
ghastly,  with  lack-lustre  eyes  and  grinning  teeth,  which,  in 
the  dim  light,  seemed  to  gnash  as  if  thirsting  for  blood. 

What  Bill  said  or  did  he  could  never  recollect.  Ac- 
cording to  the  subsequent  testimony  of  the  steward  (who 
was  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  of  action),  he  "  sung 
out  as  if  he  was  a-hailin'  a  ferry-boat  across  the  Channel, 
and  then  flopped  down  as  flat  as  a  flounder !  "  At  all 
events,  he  lay  senseless  in  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Errington's 
state-cabin,  half  in  and  half  out,  just  as  the  tide  of  passen- 
gers came  pouring  in  en  masse. 
•  "  Well,  I  declare,"  cried  Mrs.  Errington,  sobbing  with 
indignation,  "  that  horrid  man  has  actually  been  trying  to 
steal  the  spirits  out  of  my  cask  I  1  promised  my  poor, 
dear  husband  that  I'd  carry  his  body  home  to  England ; 
but  I  said  nothing;  about  it,  for  fe.ir  of  those  dreadful  sailors 
making  a  work  about  having  a  dc^d  body  on  board ;  and 
now  the  cask's  burst  with  the  heat,  and  that  wicked  wretch 
has  got  a  fine  fright  —  and  8»'rve  him  quite  right  too !  " 

So  saying,  she  fainted  away  in  the  outstretched  arms  of 


Major  Kyller,  who,  anticipating  some  such  catastrophe, 
had  skiliuUy  taken  up  his  position  beside  her.  To  this 
day,  the  old  soldier  has  not  lorgotten  the  incident.  "  My 
wite  may  look  delicate,  sir,"  he  will  say,  "  but  she's  not  one 
of  your  hysterical  sort,  1  can  promise  you !  She  never 
fainted  but  once  in  her  whole  life,  and  that  was  on  board 
of  a  Bombay  steamer,  when  "  —  etc.,  etc. 

But  however  bad  Mrs.  Errington  might  be,  poor  Bill 
Sawyer  was  infinitely  worse.  He  had  indeed  "  got  a  fine 
fright,"  —  so  fine,  in  fact,  as  to  keep  him  under  the  doctor's 
hands  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  The  first  act  of 
his  convalescence  was  to  take  the  pledge  ;  and  he  is  now 
(to  use  his  own  phrase)  "  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on  shore," 
as  the  landlord  of  a  temperance  hotel,  in  the  club-room  of 
which  he  occasionally  figures  as  a  teetotal  lecturer,  with 
brilliant  success.  But  he  has  never  forgotten  his  terrible 
adventure  ;  and  to  this  very  day  (as  you  can'  hardly  talk 
with  him  for  half  an  hour  without  discovering)  he  remains 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  for  some  in- 
scrutable purpose  of  his  own,  introduced  himself  into  the 
fatal  cask  with  the  view  of  entrapping  him.  Bill  Sawyer, 
into  "  drinkin' some  o' him,"  and  thereby,  of  course,  for- 
feiting all  hope  of  well-being  both  here  and  hereafter.  The 
story  of  his  rash  vow,  and  its  supernatural  deieat,  enter- 
tains a  wondering  circle  every  night  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Teetotalers'  Arms  ;  and  the  narrator  (who,  toward  the 
close  of  his  tale,  never  fails  to  call  attention  to  the  neat 
little  clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  presented  to  him,  in  to- 
ken of  forgiveness,  by  Mrs.  Major  Kyller)  invariably  winds 
up  his  recital  with  the  same  emphatic  sentence  :  — 

"  So,  then,  d'ye  see,  my  lads,  when  I  cum  out  o'  dock, 
and  was  in  cruisin'  border  ag'in,  I  made  a  solemn  vow  as 
I'd  never  touch  a  drop  o'  liquor  no  more,  to  the  very  end 
o'  my  born  days,  for  no  consideration  whatsomedever ;  and 
I  think  I  may  say  as  I've  kep'  that  'ere  vow  a  trifle  better 
nor  I  did  t'other  one  I  " 
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LowELL^is  a  D.  C.  L.  by  the  grace  of  Oxford. 

-■  Stoet,  Vedder,  Coleman,  Inness,  and  Constant  Mayer  were 
in  Rome  at  the  last  accounts. 

Le  Clear's  head  of  Edwin  Booth  is  attracting  attention  in 
the  Academy  exhibition  in  London. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  prints  the 
President's  name  "  N.  S.  Grant."j 

An  English  paper  says  it  is  only  fair  on  murderers  to  admit 
that  as  a  rule  they  behave  remarkably  well  after  detection. 

The  late  James  Ilannay  is  perhaps  not  fortunate  in  having 
Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip  (Annie  Thomas)  the  novelist  for  his  biog- 
rapher. 

The  Vendome  column  is  to  be  set  up  again  just  as  it  stood 
when  the  Communists  pulled  it  down,  though  some  persons  not 
opposed  to  the  reerection  of  the  monument  think  that  a  simple 
grenadier,  or,  at  all  events,  Is'apoleou  in  his -gray  riding  coat, 
high  boots,  and  Brienne  hat,  should  figure  at  the  top,  instead  of 
the  Emperor  robed  like  Caesar. 

Asthma  !  —  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imme- 
diate reliefj  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

The  "Best  Plan"  for  travelers  to  pursue  before 
starting  on  a  summer  tour  is  to  get  a  General  Accident 
Policy  from  the  Travelers  Insiirance  Comj)any  of  Hartford. 
See  their  advertisement  on  last  page. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  j)criorins  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  (continued.) 

"  Impossible,  Frdulein,"  said  the 
manager,  deferentially  but  firmly. 
"  We  cannot  turn  the  theatre  into  a 
hospital  for  beggar-girls  at  this 
hour." 

"  I  insist  upon  it,"  said  Marietta. 

"  Impossible,"  repeated  the  manager. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should 
conform  to  all  her  whims  ;  he  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  "  Won't 
you  get  into  your  carriage,  Frdulein  ? 
You  will  catch  your  death  of  cold  out 
here ;  and  to-morrow  evening,  you 
know  —  another  court  patronage  "  — 

For  all  answer  she  took  off  her 
famous  swan's-down  cloak  and  threw  it 
over  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  flower- 
girl. 

"  The  police-bureau,"  somebody  sug- 
gested. 

"  The  hospital,"  suggested  another. 

The  actress  stamped  her  foot.  "  Jo- 
hann,"  she  called  out  to  her  coachman, 
"  put  this  girl  into  the  carriage.  In- 
stantly —  do  you  hear  ?  Or  I  will 
walk  home,  and  you  shall  quit  my  ser- 
vice to-morrow.  There  —  gallop  home. 
Which  of  you  there  has  got  some 
brandy?  Nobody?  Never  mind  — 
Martha,  my  eau  de  Cologne.  Now 
—  quick  !  Gallop,  and  call  up  Doctor 
Marcus  on  the  road." 

The  manager  offered  his  arm  to  help 
in  Marietta  after  her  patient,  but  she 
turned  her  whole  back  upon  him  and 
was  off  at  full  speed  without  another 
word. 

Dr.  Marcus  naturally  suggested  her 
removal  from  Marietta's  luxurious  villa 
to  the  hospital,  but  admitted  at  the 
same  time  that  the  case  was  highly 
critical. 

"  Pray,  doctor,"  asked  the  Ballerina, 
'*if  I  were  your  patient,  would  you 
advise  my  nurse  to  remove  me  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  I  wanted  to  kill  you, 
Fr'aulein." 

"  Then  you  shall  not  remove  her. 
You  must  let  me  be  kind  to  the  people, 
doctor  —  the  people  have  been  very 
kind  to  me." 

So  the  Cornflower  was  transplanted 
into  a  conservatory,  and  was  nursed 
with  the  bright  zeal  that  her  protec- 
tress threw  into  all  things.  We  always 
love  the  creatures  that  we  have  helped 


in  their  need,  and  when  our  help  is 
given  as  a  free  gift  and  not  as  a  loan. 
Marietta  escaped  from  many  a  feast, 
and  from  not  a  few  dissipations,  in 
order  to  go  home  and  wait  upon  her 
helpless  foundling.  If  the  Cornflower 
had  been  a  dog  or  a  bird,  it  would  not 
have  been  the  same.  When  the  fever 
was  at  its  height,  the  unwearied  Mari- 
etta had  sat  up  in  the  sick-room  for 
nights  together  after  coming  home 
tired  and  sleepy  from  the  stage.  It 
was  no  recognized  duty  on  her  part  — 
so  let  those  who  please  suggest  that 
there  was  neither  sense  nor  merit  in 
indulging  her  whim  of  not  passing  by 
on  the  other  side. 

The  manager  was  afraid  that  her 
own  health  might  break  down ;  but  it 
did  not,  and  he  could  not  interfere. 
Her  English  friend,  however,  was 
bolder. 

"  What  is  that  street-girl  to  you  ?  " 
he  asked  one  morning,  while  killing 
liis  time,  or  rather  devouring  it  whole- 
sale, in  the  dancer's  boudoir. 

She  lifted  her  shoulders,  a  gesture 
of  hers  that  always  charmed  the  Eng- 
lishman. "  Rather,  what  is  she  to 
you  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  turn,  throwing 
her  little  head  round  sideways  towards 
the  largest  mirror  in  the  room. 

"  Only  —  that  I  am  jealous  of  her. 
That's  all." 

"  Jealous  ?     Of  a  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  of  a  girl:  just  as  I  should 
be  of  a  kitten." 

"  Why,  I  believe  you  are  jealous  of 
my  own  shadow." 

"  So  I  am." 

"  That  is  pleasant  —  to  be  offered 
an  engagement  for  the  part  of  Des- 
demona." 

"  Marietta !    You  are  the  most "  — 

"  Don't  be  angry  !  Do  all  English- 
men pretend  to  make  love  by  looking 
as  sullen  as  a  bear?  I  think  I  shall 
take  my  chance  of  marrying  some 
grand-duke  or  ex-king  after  all." 

"  Marietta  —  I  have  come  to  speak 
to  you  seriously.  I  am  an  English- 
man." 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me  that : 
though  it  is  not  exactly  news." 

"1  am  not  a  grand-duke  nor  an  ex- 
king.  But  I  am  better  off  than  a 
sackful  of  them.  I  am  my  own  mas- 
ter, and  not  a  boy  —  I  mean  what  I 
say.  You  know  how  much  I  love  you. 
Will  you  give  up  this  wearing  life  of 
yours  —  will  you  be  my  wife  —  once 
for  all  ?  Only  I  warn  you  —  if  you 
say  '  No,'  you  will  —  I  shall "  — 


"  You  are  a  rich  Engli-sh  milord  — 
and  you  would  really  marry  a  dancing 
girl  off  the  sta^e  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  million  times,  if  I  were 
King  of  f^ngland." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  frankly.  "  I 
don't  think  I  ever  had  a  real  offer  of 
marriage  before.  I  don't  exactly  know 
how  to  behave.  But  —  let  me  see  — 
have  I  not  heard  something  about  a 
certain  disconsolate  widower  "  — 

He  frowned  angrily.  "  Can't  you 
understand  ? "  he  asked.  "  People 
often  marry  when  they're  young,  and 
don't  love  till  they're  old,  sometimes. 
My  time  has  come  now." 

Marietta  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  V  "  she  said. 
"  I  know  you  can.  No  ;  I  can't  marry 
you.  There  are  reasons  you  cant 
understand.  I  couldn't  marry  you  if 
I  wished  it  —  and  "  — 

"  You  do  wish  it,  Marietta  ?  ,What 
then." 

"  No ;  I  don't  wish  it.  I  wish  to  be 
free.  You  call  this  life  of  mine  wear- 
ing —  it  is  not  wearing  :  it  is  life,  and 
it  IS  joyful.  I  will  be  neither  wife  nor 
mother.  You  say  you  would  ask  me 
to  marry  you  if  you  were  a  king.  I 
don't  say  I  would  not  marry  a  king, 
but  my  heart's  in  my  heels,  and  there 
it  will  stay.  I  won't  ask  anybody  to 
take  me  as  I  am." 

"  But  if  I  don't  ask  for  all  your 
heart,  Marietta  —  if  I  will  gladly  take 
you  as  you  are  —  if —  Marietta,  it's 
not  my  way  to  make  fine  speeches,  or 
go  down  on  my  knees.  But,  heart  or 
no  heart,  all  I  want  in  this  world  is 
you." 

"  Without  my  heart  no  one  shall 
have  me." 

"  You  cannot  love  me  ?  " 

"I  have  a  thousand  friends  —  but 
you  shall  be  the  first  of  them  —  if  you 
please," 

"  I  must  be  more  than  friend,  or  — 
enemy."  He  lowered  his  eyes,  and 
the  word  fell  from  him  as  though  not 
meant  to  fall. 

"  Herr  Maynard !  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  living  flash  from  her  bright 
eyes,  like  lightning  ;  or,  to  take  a  less 
stale  comparison,  like  Mile.  Leczinska 
when  she  brought  the  music-book 
down  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Abner, 
"  My  enemy  I  Are  you  laughing  at 
me,  or  mad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  mad.  You  make  me  so. 
I  don't  know  what  I  say.  I  am  not 
used  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.  I 
am  used  to  have  my  own  way,  always : 
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I  have  never  put  my  will  under  any- 
body's feet  but  yours.  You  have  known 
it  for  months,  and  now  you  trample  on 
it.  You  are  right ;  you  have  no  heart, 
and  1  am  mad.  But  it  is  too  late ;  I 
cannot  unlove  you,  nor  will  I.'-' 

"  You  talk,  as  if  you  had  any  right 
to  complain,  of  a  woman  whose  trade 
it  is  to  be  good  friends  with  all  the 
world,  and  who  is  yours  because  she 
liked  you,  and  thought  you  manlier 
and  better  than  the  rest,  and  thought 
her  friendship  with  you  was  above 
either  romance  or  trade.  My  race,  my 
art,  put  me  outside  the  world  of  good 
•women,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  —  not 
that  I  care  —  but  that  makes  me  the 
more  dependent  upon  brave  and  true- 
hearted  men.  If  I  married  it  would 
be  for  the  sake  of  rank  or  wealth  — 
you  know  that  as  well  as  I.  And  then 
I  should  lose  a  true  friend  whom  I 
can't  afford  to  lose." 

The  Englishman  turned  from  her 
and  left  the  room.  But  two  days 
afterwards  he  came  again. 

Now,  the    Cornflower,   delirious   as 
she  was,  had,  by  one  of  those  incom- 
prehensible freaks  common  in  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain,  heard   every 
word  of    a   conversation    which  had 
taken  place  only  on  the  other  side  of 
an  imperfectly    closed   door.     A  few 
days  after  her  crisis  it  came  back  to 
her,  together   with  many  other  things 
of  which  she  had  been  unconscious  at 
the  time.     She  had  plenty  of  time  for 
self-recollection   as  she   lay   for   days 
and  nights  Avith  nothing  to  do  but  re- 
cover her  strength  and  let  her  thoughts 
come.     Both  processes   went  on  with 
equal  rapidity  ;  the  thoughts  came  in 
crowds,  for   she   had  to  realize   new 
ideas   as   well   as   gather  up  the  old. 
There   is  no   need  to  dwell,  however, 
on  more  than   one  or  two.     Marietta 
was,  of  course,  an  archangel  of  glory  ; 
it  would  have  been  degrading  in  her 
to  stoop  to  the  Englishman,  though  she 
pitied   him    from   the   bottom   of  her 
Leart.    How  could  he  —  how  could  any 
one,  fail  to  love  so  divine  a  creature 
as   her   guardian    spirit  ?    how   could 
any  one  fail  to  be  driven  to  despair  by 
so   hopeless  a  yearning   of    the    sun- 
flower for  the  sun  ?     She   herself  was 
more  than  satisfied  ;  Marietta  had  not 
owed   her  or   been  asked   for   even  a 
criimb  of  love,  and  yet  had  bestowed 
whole   loaves.     But  —  when  was  this 
elysiura  of  luxurious  convalescence  to 
come  to  an  end  ?     The  thought  made 
her  shudder   that  in  a   week  or  two, 
perhaps,  she   would   have   to  be   cast 
back  again  into  the  companionship  of 
Gretchen,  Trudchen,  and  the  paving- 
stones,  with    less    moral   strength    to 
encounter   them     than   of   old.     She 
cried  bitterly  over  her  strengthening 
muscles   and    growing   appetite,   and 
longed  that  she  might  be  ill  forever. 
Health  wore  for  her  the  guise,  not  of 
the  rosy    sister  of  Aurora,  but  of  the 
two     hundred    and    fifty    legions   of 
demons  who,  according  to  authorities 
in  the  black  art,  obey  the  behests  of 
the  King  of  the  East  Wind. 


At  last  came  the  time  when  Mari- 
etta allowed  her  to  put  questions  ; 
and,  a  little  later,  when  she  was  al- 
lowed to  answer  questions  put  to  her. 
The  girl,  and  the  woman  scarcely 
older  than  the  girl,  compared  their 
early  years,  and  talked  together  of 
matters  high  and  low,  as  if  they  had 
been  two  shepherdesses  of  the  plains  of 
Shinar.  Subtly,  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  the  stronger  mind  obtained 
its  due  influence  over  the  narrower 
brain  and  the  weaker  will.  Marietta 
had  a  heart  of  molten  gold,  only  wait- 
ing to  be  minted  into  wealth  for  some 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  man  ;  but,  as 
she  had  said,  it  was  for  the  present 
crowded  into  her  heels,  and  her  brains 
had  run  into  the  narrow  grooves  of 
the  stage.  Strongly  wilful  she  was, 
but  that  is  not  quite  the  same  as  beinw 
strong-willed.  The  younger  girl,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  already  received 
the  impress  of  the  hammer  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  war  with  the  world  — 
and  that  both  extends  the  limit  of  the 
beaten  metal  and  hardens  the  coin. 

Moreover,  they  had  now  for  long 
been  in  a  strongly-marked  relation  of 
mistress  and  servant  —  the  patient  as 
the  unconscious  tyrant,  the  nurse  as 
the  eager  slave.  Such  relations  are 
not  to  be  reversed  in  a  day. 

Marietta  knew  how  to  read.  Per- 
haps that  Avas  not  so  very  wonderful, 
but  the  street-girl  thought  so,  who  had 
found  the  names  of  tradesmen  over 
their  shops  as  mystical  as  most  of  us 
find  the  signs  in  a  Juden  Gasse  or 
Ghelto.  Her  literature  was  not  of  a 
very  high  kind  ;  it  consisted  mainly  of 
German  translations  of  French  novels. 
But  she  used  to  devour  these  with 
great  appetite,  and  it  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  her  to  play  the  part  of  Sche- 
herazade to  her  patient's  Plaroun, 
sometimes  reading  aloud,  sometimes 
telling  a  story  in  her  own  words.  The 
girl  had  a  dim  idea  that  the  wonderful 
Marietta  was  somehow  the  authoress  of 
all  these  fine  romances,  lor,  to  her, 
reading  and  writing  Avere  much  the 
same  thing. '  At  least  this  notion  suc- 
ceeded her  original,  but  not  long  en- 
during, belief  that  the  stories  of  the 
Boulevardes  and  of  the  Trianon  were 
all  true.  This  also  deepened  the  false 
relation  between  them.  The  stronger 
nature  formed  a  still  more  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  power  of  the  weaker  ; 
and,  while  fitted  to  protect  and  patron- 
ize, was  content  humbly  to  worship 
and  admire. 

By  and  by,  as  her  illness  floated  far- 
ther and  farther  away,  Marietta  began 
to  miss  her  occupation  of  sick-bed  at- 
tendance, more  especially  —  for  she 
Avas  terribly  inconsistent  —  as  the 
visits  of  her  Englishman  had  become 
less  frequent  than  formerly.  She  had 
no  ncAv  parts  to  learn  for  the  theatre, 
and  began  to  feel  ennui.  One  day, 
Avhile  posing  herself  before  the  cheval 
glass  in  one  of  her  OAvn  pet  attitudes, 
she  suddenly  faced  round  and  said,  — 
"A  bright  thought  1  I  Avill  teach 
you  to  read.  •  Would  you  like  to  ?  " 


The  girl  looked  all  eager  gratitude. 

"  Oh,  madame  !  "  she  began. 

"  You  Avould  ?     Then  Ave  will  begin 

now.     Let  me  see  —  what  is  the  best 

way  to    begin?     With    the  letters,  I 

suppose ;  there,  that's  A ;  that's  B  " — 

"  Please,    madame  —  I   should   like 

first  to  learn  to  read  Marietta." 

"  Well  —  that  Avouldn't  be  a  bad 
Avay  either.  But  no  — you  ought  first 
to  be  able  to  read  your  own  name,  and 
write  it  too.  By  the  Avay,  Avhat  i><  your 
name  ?  I  have  been  going  to  ask  it 
every  minute  ;  only  something  ahvays 
put  it  out  of  my  head.  What  is  it  — 
Lisa  —  Maria  —  Carolina  "  — 

"  No ;  nothing  of  that  sort.  It's 
Kornhlume. " 

"  Nonsense.  That's  not  a  name.  I 
mean  something  that  belongs  to  you, 
like  Marietta  does  to  me." 

Kornblume  shook  her  head.  "  That's 
all  that  belongs  to  me,"  she  said.  And 
indeed  it  was  all,  except  gratitude. 

"  You  must  have  a  name,  then," 
said  Marietta.  "  I'd  give  you  mine, 
only  I'm  tired  of  it.  Louisa  —  Ro- 
samunda  —  Beatrice  —  Euphemia  — 
there  are  hundreds  of  pretty  names. 
But  I  want  to  give  you  one  as  a  present 
from  me.  I  have  it !  You  shall  have 
my  own  old  name  that  they  told  me 
was  too  heavy  to  dance  Avith.  I  should 
like  to  have  it  about  me  again  —  you 
shall  be  Margaret  —  Avhat  I  used  to  be. 
I  will  call  you  Margaret,  and  you  shall 
call  me  Marietta :  and  then  my  old  self 
can  talk  to  my  ncAv  self  Avhenever  we 
have  a  mind." 

A  Avild  hope  rushed  through  Mar- 
garet's quick  brain  :  or  rather  hovered 
over  it  like  the  sculptured  dove  that 
she  had  so  often  seen  above  the  fonts 
in  her  casual  church  lodgings.  The 
bird  of  the  ark  Avas  not  to  be  absent 
even  from  such  baptism  as  hers,  re- 
ceived by  a  beggar  and  bestowed  by 
a  ballet-girl. 

"  Ah,  madame  " — 
"Marietta  —  Marietta!  Did  I  not 
tell  you  to  call  me  Marietta  ?  "  She 
stamped  her  foot  in  mock  impatience. 
"  The  idea  of  my  old  name  calling 
my  ncAv  name  madame  !  " 

"  Ah  —  how  long  Avill  that  be?  " 
"  Will  what  be  ?  " 
"  That  —  that  I  shall  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  ?     I  am  afraid  that  I  am  getting 
strong." 

"  How  long  ?  Why,  what  are  you 
dreaming  of  V  You  don't  Avant  to  go 
back  to  the  streets,  do  you  ?  You 
shall  be  my  own  maid.  You  shall  go 
with  me  to  the  theatre,  and  see  me 
dance,  if  you  like  —  you  shall  put 
my  bouquets  in  Avater,  and  buy  my 
gloves,  and  mend  my  fans.  I've  got 
hundreds  that  I  can't  use  for  Avant  of 
mending.  And  then  you  shall  read  to 
me  Avhen  you've  learnt  hoAv,  and  talk 
to  me  as  if  we  were  among  the  tents, 
miri  Pen !  Oh,  I  shall  have  a  tliou- 
sand  things  for  you  to  do.  Will  you 
do  them,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Gracioiis  lady !  I  will  die  for 
you." 

"  Mari—  " 
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"  Then,  I  will  live  and  die  for  you, 
Marietta ! " 

And  so  the  rcadinj;  lesson  ended  for 
that  (lay.  The  next,  the  Cornweed, 
whom  we  must  know  as  such  no  more, 
was  able  to  rise  from  her  bed  —  three 
inches  taller  and  a  life-time  older  than 
when  she  had  been  laid  down.  She 
towered  over  the  tiny  Marietta  by  a 
full  head,  and,  with  her  marked  fea- 
tures and  darker  hues  dwarfed  her  mis- 
tress into  in.sijinificance. 

She  was  in  all  the  pride  of  new- 
born hap|)iness  and  reti>rning  health, 
refined  by  the  last  lingering  touch  of 
long  illness,  when  Ilerr  Maynard,  aft;er 
a  lon;i  absence,  entered  the  room.  lie 
had  once  seen  the  Cornflower,  but  he 
had  never  seen  Margaret,  and  the  two 
girls  together  looked  to  him  like  Celia 
and  Rosalind  —  he  had  read  a  little 
Shakespeare,  even  though  he  was  an 
Englishman. 

How  long  ago  the  days  of  hunger 
and  cold  seemed  to  be !  Margaret 
even  could  bear  to  be  called  Gretchen 
after  a  time,  though  it  was  the  name 
she  detested  most  in  all  the  world. 
She  forgot  what  it  meant  to  be  hungry, 
and  what  it  meant  to  be  cold.  Among 
other  things  she  forgot  the  natural 
connection  between  flowers  and  stars, 
and  learned  the  civilized  connec- 
tion between  flowers  and  lamps  in- 
stead. She  did  not  live  the  life  of  a 
lady,  but  she  was  something  more  to 
her  mistress^  she  felt,  than  lady's 
maid,  an<l  she  was  proud  in  the  duty 
of  guarding,  like  the  youngest  of  the 
dragon's  brood,  a  shawl,  a  pair  of 
gloves,  or  a  fan.  Marietta  found 
a  new  delight  in  having  things 
done  for  her  out  of  faithful  gratitude 
and  not  only  out  of  faithful  service  : 
and  the  more  active  Margaret  grew, 
the  more  her  mistress  sank  into  easy 
dependence  upon  her. 

It  was  a  strange  moment  when  the 
girl  first  descended  from  a  carriage 
upon  the  pavement  in  front  of  that 
dark  old  stage  entrance  where  she  had 
taken  up  her  nightly  post  for  years. 
She  turned  her  face  sideways,  so  as 
not  to  be  recognized,  not  trusting  to 
her  matured  features,  increased  stat- 
ure, and  good  clothes.  But  even  that 
was  in  vain. 

A  girl  presented  a  bouquet,  with  a 
profound  and  exaggerated  courtesy  : 
"Will  your  most  gracious  ladyship 
condescend  "  — 

Margaret  had  learned  a  good  many 
things  from  her  course  of  French 
literature,  and  she  blushed  crimson, 
and  hurried  on  to  escape  the  scornful 
laugh  that  followed  her. 

And  yet  what  cause  had  she  for 
shame  ? 

Well,  about  as  little,  and  as  much, 
as  any  wild  weed  that  suddenly  finds 
itself  transplanted  into  a  hot-house  of 
exotic  flowers ;  the  shame  of  one  who, 
through  no  merit  of  her  own,  has  been 
exalted  above  her  old  fellow-weeds, 
and  of  one  who  guiltily  drinks  in  the 
stove-warmth  and  the  artificial  rain 
which  are  not  intended  for  her.     She 


was  not  the  only  escort  of  Marietta  : 
the  Englishman  had  apparently  re- 
covered his  passing  lunaev  and  had 
gradually  returned  as  regularly  as  of 
old,  and  more  contentedly,  to  bis 
functions  of  cavalier-in-ordinary  to 
the  queen  of  Corupheerie. 

He  did  not  know  —  how  should 
he  ?  —  that  this  Viennese  Rosalind  was 
the  girl  fronj  whom  he  had  bought  the 
winter-rose :  when  he  bought  it,  he 
had  been  thinking  of  the  rose,  not  of 
her,  even  though  he  had  noticed  for  a 
moment  the  blackness  and  depth  of  her 
large  eyes.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
whom  it  was  easy  for  a  girl  to  look 
ujwn  and  not  observe.  It  was  not 
long  before  Margaret,  as  well  as  Ma- 
rietta, found  out  something  more  about 
him  than  that  his  name  was  Maynard 
and  that  he  was  an  Elnglishman.  The 
character  attached  to  the  name  was  to 
some  extent  indicated  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  of  the  full,  rudd)',  and 
largely  muscular  type  from  which  a 
certain  air  of  gaucherie  is  inseparable, 
when  it  is  imprisoned  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  room,  or  when  its  strength  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  little  things,  and 
which,  therefore,  in  past  time  earned 
for  Englishmen  a  reputation  for 
gaucherie  in  general.  His  company 
was  eagerly  sought  by  men,  especially 
by  those  whose  pockets  were  as  chron- 
ically empty  as  those  of  his  friend, 
the  lieutenant :  women  on  the  whole 
disliked  him,  not  for  any  disagreeable 
qualities,  but  because  his  devotion  to 
one  was  apparently  supreme.  At 
least  they  generally  professed  to  dis- 
like him  ;  for,  in  the  easy-going  circle 
of  the  most  easy-going  of  capitals  in 
which  he  chose  to  move  he  seldom 
found  dislike  stand  in  the  way  of 
special  favor.  Marietta  was  proud  of 
him  as  a  follower ;  it  pleased  her  to 
feel  that  she  was  leading  a  lion  with  a 
thread  of  silk,  and  never  suspected 
that  she  had  forgotten  to  draw  the 
lion's  teeth  and  claws. 

These  existed,  however  —  so,  at 
least,  Margaret  found,  or  thought  she 
found.  It  seemed  marvellously  strange 
to  her  that  her  mistress  should  re- 
main so  calmly  cold  to  such  romantic 
devotion.  She  accepted  the  Hercu- 
lean Herr  Maynard  for  Marietta,  and 
thought  it  high  treason  to  sentiment 
to  refuse  true  love  —  the  one  flaw  in 
her  goddess's  ideal  perfections.  She, 
who  knew  now  what  to  be  alone 
means,  looked  upon  love  of  any  kind 
as  an  inestimable  treasure  of  which 
every  drop  was  to  be  valued  at  its 
weight  in  diamonds.  For  her  dear 
mistress  she  listened  to  the  heavy  foot 
of  Herr  Maynard  on  the  stairs,  re- 
membered his  words,  followed  the 
depth  of  his  bass  voice,  and  watched 
with  interest  the  coming  and  going  of 
half-smiles  and  whole  clouds  upon  his 
heavy  lips  and  eyes.  He  loved  her 
whom  she  loved,  and  that  was  enough 
to  place  her  in  sympathy  with  him. 
The  Englishman  did  not  make  her  his 
confidante,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be 
weary  of  being  with  her  or  talking  to 


her.  Any  mere  outward  observer 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  say 
whether  Herr  Maynard  was  following 
mistress  or  maid,  Margaret  or  Mari- 
etta. Marietta  herself  once  remarked, 
laughingly  — 

*'  I  ought  to  be  jealous,  Gretchen  — 
that  Englishman  of  mine  was  never 
so  much  at  my  heels  till  he  saw  you. 
Before  you  left  your  bed  ho  hadn't 
been  near  me  for  days  —  since  he  saw 
vou,  he  has  never  been  away  for 
hours." 

And  then  Gretchen  once  more 
turned  crimson.  Gretchen  was  still 
less  the  Cornflower  than  even  Margaret 
had  been. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  wind  that 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  caught  hold 
of  another  straw  or  two  that  might 
serve  for  weathercocks  to  the  weather- 
wise,  who  know  the  effect  of  feminine 
sympathy  as  an  antidote  for  feminine 
coldness. 

*'  Are  you  very  fond  of  Marietta  ?" 
asked  Maynard,  as  he  and  Gretchen 
were  in  attendance  upon  a  rehearsal 
of  the  corps  de  ballet. 

She  opened  her  large  eyes  to  their 
full. 

"  I  should  have  thought  a  warm 
heart  like  yours  would  have  been 
repelled  by  such  an  icicle.  For  me,  I 
am  getting  sick  of  being  led  about  like 
a  tame  bear.  If  I  were  ever  able  to 
change  my  mind,  I  should  hate  her. 
I  wonder  you  don't ;  she  is  just  as  full 
of  her  whims  to  you  as  she  is  to 
me." 

"  She  is  the  best  and  dearest  of  all 
the  world.  If  you  meant  what  you 
say,  I  should  hate  you." 

So  said  Gretchen,  sternly  fierce  and 
with  her  most  tragic  air.  But  she  felt 
a  stolen,  guilty  pleasure  all  the  same. 
She  moreover  became  doubly  attentive 
to  Marietta's  slightest  caprices,  who 
was,  in  truth,  becoming  a  mere  spoiled 
child  in  her  hands.  Marietta  could 
have  done  as  well  without  Gretchen 
as  a  hop-vine  without  its  pole. 

Another  straw  was  that  one  evening, 
during  a  performance.  Marietta's  dress 
caught  fire.  She  had  po  completely 
learned  to  be  helpless  that  she  did 
nothing  but  scream  —  it  was  a  fearful 
instant.  Gretchen  was  at  the  wings, 
and  rushed  forward.  Maynard  was 
also  at  the  wings,  but  did  not  rush  for- 
ward until  he  had  lost  three  whole 
seconds  by  thrusting  Gretchen  back. 
Marietta  was  saved  by  those  on  the 
stage,  by  the  time  he  had  said  — 

"  Don't  stir  —  you  will  only  catch 
fire  too." 

Then  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  and 
ran  to  the  help  of  Marietta.  But 
Gretchen  could  not  but*  notice  that, 
even  in  that  hurried  moment,  his  first 
thought  had  been  for  the  one  who 
was  not  in  peril,  but  only  might  be. 

Marietta,  to  the  relief  of  Vienna, 
was  not  seriously  injured ;  but  the 
fright  obliged  her  to  keep  her  room  for 
some  days,  during  which  Gretchen 
never  left  her  side.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  however,  she  went  into  the 
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boudoir  to  tell  Maynard  with  her 
own  lips  how  her  mistress  was  going 
on. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,"  he  said. 
"  It  seems  like  three  years.  And  how 
is  Marietta?  Better?  That's  all 
right,  then.  But  you  are  not  looking 
quite  so  well,  though.  It  was  a  mercy 
that  I  kept  you  back.  I  know  what 
you  would  have  done :  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  both  of  you.  I 
know  her  :  she  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  throwing  herself  upon  you. 
flames  and  all." 

**  I  would  have  taken  her,  flames  and 
all." 

'•  I  know  you  are  a  little  heroine, 
Gretchen.  So  I  am  going  to  take  you 
into  my  confidence.  Will  you  listen 
to  me  ?  " 

He  lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke, 
not  tenderly,  but  as  if  he  was  afraid 
of  being  overheard.  But  his  voice, 
though  naturally  loud,  had  much  ten- 
derness in  it  when  he  spoke  low  —  at 
least  Grtttchen  thought'  so,  with  whom 
a  very  little  tenderness  went  a  very 
long  way.     She  waited. 

"  Is  it  about  Marietta  ?  "  she  asked, 
as  he  did  not  proceed. 

"  It  is  about  Marietta,  and  it  is  not," 
he  answered.  "  It  is  quite  as  much 
about  yourself.  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
cannot  tell  her  :  you  are  a  woman  with 
a  heart  in  you :  she  must  have  been 
made  by  a  sculptor.  The  idea  of  a 
girl  like  her  setting  up  for  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prude  —  it  is  too  absurd.  If 
I  were  to  go  back  to  Paris,  or  London, 
and  say  that  I  had  found  a  ballet-girl 
in  Vienna  beyond  scandal,  I  should  be 
laughed  at." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Herr  May- 
nard.    Marietta  is  a  queen." 

"  Yes,  a  queen  of  pierrots  and 
columbines.  It  is  girls  like  you, 
Gretchen,  who  are  made  to  love  and 
to  be  loved^:  and  I  almost  believe  that 
mock-queen  of  yours  has  infected 
you  with  some  of  her  own  frost.  But 
you  know,  at  least,  what  the  word 
love  means  ?  You  could  love  if  you 
tried  1     Dearest  Gretchen  "  — 

Her  eyes  kindled,  and  the  whole 
universe  began  to  swim  round  her  in 
almost  as  blinding  and  deafening  a 
whirl  as  when  she  had  fallen  fainting 
in  the  street.  A  wild  and  guilty  hope 
seized  her  that  the  straws  had  in  truth 
been  showing  the  drift  of  the  wind. 
Rather  of  the  hurricane,  for  as  such  it 
rose  before  her  and  made  her  spread 
out  both  hands,  as  if  to  ward  oft"  a 
danger  rather  than  as  if  to  embrace  a 
welcome  dream.  She  knew  well 
enough  that  she  could  love  :  there  was 
no  need  for  her  to  try. 

"  Dearest  Gretchen "  was  all  she 
heard  and  all  she  saw  in  this  moment 
of  her  suddenly  revealed  womanhood. 
And  yet  she  was  terrified  by  an  as  yet 
unconscious  shame  to  feel  that  the 
contemptuous  dispraise  of  her  bene- 
factress tasted  sweet  to  her  ears.  This 
deep-voiced  roue  was  to  her  the  deep 
voice  of  Adam  to  Eve :  was  it  not  all 
an   inevitable    part  of  her  Paradise  ? 


She  had  entered,  and  must  prove  all 
its  joys. 

"  Dearest  Gretchen,"  echoed  her 
heart  again  :  and  then  "  Gretchen  !  " 
her  ears  heard  fi'om  an  inner  room. 

"Hark  —  I  must  go  back  to  Mari- 
etta," she  exclaimed,  longing  to  re- 
main, yet  still  more  eager  to  fly. 

"  Confound  Marietta  !  "  grumbled 
Maynard.  "  Gretchen,  I  must  speak 
to  you.  When  can  you  leave  her  — 
when  can  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  she  tossed  to  him  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  darted  off  like  a 
frightened  dryad. 

Marietta  opened  her  eyes  at  her. 
"  What  has  happened,  Gretchen  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  I  am  getting  half 
afraid  of  you  —  you  are  growing  so 
grand  and  beautiful.  If  I  did  not 
know  it  to  be  impossible,  I  should  be- 
gin to  think  you  no  longer  mine.  I 
only  wanted  my  scent-bottle.  What 
is  it  ?     Who  has  been  here  ?  " 

"  Nothing  —  nobody  —  that    is  — 
oh,  madame,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  get- 
ting well !  " 
"  '  Madame  ?  '  " 
"  I  mean  "  — 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  what 
vou  mean.  Only  don't  leave  me, 
'Gretchen !  " 

"  Never  !  Did  you  forsake  me  in 
my  sorrow,  that  I  should  leave  you  in 
my  joy  ?  " 

Her  heart  was  bursting  for  want  of 
sympathy  :  and  yet  she  could  not  find 
it  in  her  to  set  it  free,  though  she  beat 
about  the  bush  and  opened  her  lips  to 
speak  a  hundred  times  an  hour.  But 
what  she  could  not  express  grew 
therefore  all  the  deeper.  A  new  love 
had  come  to  her,  worth  a  hundred  of 
the  old  :  she  recalled  once  more  the 
conversation  she  had  heard  between 
Maynard  and  Marietta,  and  could  not 
repress  the  triumph  that  placed  her  on 
a  pinnacle  above  even  that  of  her  god- 
dess. "  You  can  love  and  be  loved," 
—  on  these  words  she  fed  all  day  and 
all  night,  flavoring  her  soul's  food  with 
"  Dearest  Gretchen,"  and  the  fifty 
other  small  syllables  that  formed  fifty 
million  volumes  for  her.  The  wander- 
ing peri  had  not  crept  into  Paradise 
without  a  fitting  fee  after  all  —  "  she 
could  love  and  be  loved  "  —  she  had 
all  the  right  of  Marietta  to  be  there, 
and  more.  How  she  decked  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  Englishman  with  the 
May-roses  of  her  fancy,  crowned  his 
brows  with  myrtles,  tilled  his  voice 
with  the  intoxication  of  the  hyacinth, 
and  dreamed  of  the  delights  of  the 
queen  bee,  lor  whom  roses,  myrtles, 
and  hyacinths  are  made !  In  her 
sweet  though  broken  sleep  she  was  the 
flower-girl  once  more,  binding  and 
blending  unimaginable  flowers.  May- 
nard had  thouglit  of  her  as  Rosalind  : 
she  was  in  truth  Titania. 

At  last,  after  a  few  moments,  or 
hours,  or  years,  —  she  took  no  heed  of 
them,  —  to-morrow  came.  She  sprang 
from  her  bed  with  a  bound,  and  trusted 
that  she  might  find  her  mistress  in- 
clined  to  keep  her  room  for  another 


day.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  how- 
ever, Marietta  professed  herself  quite 
recovered,  so  that  when  Herr  Maynard 
called,  there  was  no  chance  of  seeing 
him  alone.  That  night  she  dreamed 
that  she  hated  Marietta,  and,  when 
she  woke,  had  no  room  in  her  mind  for 
the  grace  of  being  ashamed. 

The  next  day,  however,  her  will 
made  a  way.  She  managed  to  escape 
attending  an  unexpected  rehearsal  on 
the  plea  of  a  bad  headache  :  Marietta's 
caprices,  if  exigent,  were  never  cruel. 
Her  heart  told  her  that  Ilerr  Maynard 
would  come,  and  he  came. 

"  She  is  out  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Then  I 
can  tell  you  what  I  want  without  in- 
terruption. You  remember  our  talk 
of  last  time  ?  Gretchen,  the  devil 
knows  why,  but  you  are  the  only  living 
creature  who  can  influence  that  statue 
of  snow.  Make  use  of  your  magic  for 
me  :  I  will  have  her,  though  it  costs  me 
marriage  —  on  the  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man. You  must  help  me :  you  are 
brave,  dearest  Gretchen,  and  as  true 
and  clever  as  you  are  brave.  It  is  no 
bad  offer  I  make  her ;  I  am  rich,  and 
you  wish  her  well.  I  should  deserve 
to  be  hanged  outright,  if  I  asked  you 
to  do  anything  that  would  hurt  a  hair 
of  her  head.  You  may  judge  how  my 
heart  is  set  by  my  giving  her  love  in- 
stead of  hate  for  her  coldness,  and  by 
my  degrading  myself  by  confessing 
my  contemptible  defeat  to  a  living 
soul.  But  succeed  I  will,  and  my  last 
hope  lies  in  you.  I  will  give  you  bet- 
ter than  thanks,  Gretchen.  On  the 
day  of  my  marriage  to  Marietta  you 
shall  have  a  thousand  pounds,  —  ten 
thousand  florins, —  a  dowry  one  of 
your  countesses  might  envy.  You  will  ? 
Think  over  it ;  I  have  waited  too  long 
not  to  wait  a  few  hours  more." 

If  silence  gives  consent,  the  bargain 
was  made.  But  did  Niobe  consent  to 
her  doom  though  she  uttered  not  a 
word  ?  It  was  with  the  silence  of  a 
tearless  Niobe  that  Gretchen  saw  him 
go,  and  a  figure  take  his  place,  in 
whom  she  recognized  the  gigantic  sen- 
tinel of  Paradise,  who  had  left  his 
post  to  make  the  rounds  and  expel 
intruders.  No  disappointment  ever 
came  upon  a  woman's  heart  with  a 
more  cruelly  sudden  frost.  Maynard 
may  not  have  been  worth  a  woman's 
thought ;  but  hearts  are  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  thinking,  nor,  perhaps, 
would  they  be  worth  very  much  if 
they  were.  The  pen  has  not  been 
made  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  outlines 
of  a  numb  despair,  blank  by  its  very 
nature.  Only  may  we  behold  the  first 
coil  of  the  serpent  of  the  dream  pic- 
ture of  St.  Danae,  unwinding  itself 
from  the  overturned  flower-basket  of 
Cornblossom.  She  was  the  hopelessly- 
defeated  rival  of  her  to  whom  she  now 
owed  misery  lar  more  dian  happiness 
—  so  hopeless,  that  the  man  whom  she 
in  her  first  tumult  of  jealousy  mentally 
accused  of  having  betrayed  her,  had 
coolly  bribed  her  to  bring  her  rival  to 
his  arms.  What  is  there  left  to  say  ? 
(To  be  oontlnued.) 
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FUNERAL  RITES  IN  CHINA. 

TiiK  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Flowery  Land  differ  no 
materially  from  our  own,  and  are  ho  little  understood  in 
this  country,  that  the  following  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted  may  prove  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 

It  may  bo  well  to  mention  that  white,  not  black,  is  the 
mourning  color  in  China,  and  that  mourners  wear  white 
clothes,  white  girdles,  white  shoes,  and  even  braid  white 
cotton  into  their  queues  or  pigtails. 

The  Chinese  collin  is  generally  very  solid  in  its  con- 
struction, and  is  broader  and  deeper  at  the  head  than  at 
the  foot,  sloping  straight  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  the 
lid  is  not  flat,  but  raised  all  down  the  centre ;  the  seams 
are  always  well  caulked,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  oiled 
several  times,  and  finally  covered  with  a  black  varnish. 
Well-to-do  people  repeat  these  processes  once  a  week  for  a 
long  period.  A  common  price  to  pay  for  a  good,  ordinarily 
strong  cofHn  is  from  two  to  three  pounds,  but  the  price 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  employed 
and  its  ornamentation,  and  we  have  heard  of  fifty  and  even 
a  hundred  times  as  much  as  this  sum  having  been  paid  for 
a  single  coflin.  Of  course,  among  the  very  poor  classes  a 
much  cheaper  and  slighter  one  is  used,  though  even  they 
do  their  utmost  to  bury  their  dead  in  such  coffins  as  we 
have  described.  The  charitable  societies  for  rescuing  life, 
which  exist  at  nearly  all  towns  on  the  seacoast  and  on  the 
large  rivers,  provide  cofHns  gratis,  when  their  boats  bring 
in  dead  bodies  ;  but  they  are  made  very  slightly,  and  of  the 
commonest  wood. 

On  the  death  of  a  father,  slips  of  mourning  (that  is, 
white)  paper  are  affixed  to  each  side  of  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  higher  ranks  a  board  is  exhibited  there, 
giving  the  name,  age,  dignities,  etc.,  of  the  departed  one. 
Notice  of  the  death  is  at  once  sent  to  the  descendants  of 
the  deceased,  who  all  forthwith  assemble  at  the  house,  and 
range  themselves  on  the  floor  round  the  body,  weeping  and 
wailing,  and  attired  in  funeral  garb ;  the  immediate  rela- 
tives, too,  come  and  condole  with  the  afflicted  family.  In 
some  parts  it  is  customary  for  the  friends  and  intimate 
acquaintances  of  the  deceased,  who  have  been  notified  of 
his  death,  to  bring  pieces  of  white  cloth  or  silk  to  place 
over  the  dead  body.  We  ourselves  once  received  a  notifi- 
cation of  this  nature,  from  the  general  in  command  of  the 
Tartar  troops  at  the  port  where  we  were  residing  in 
Central  China,  but  as  his  mother  died  at  Moukden,  in 
Manchuria,  we  were  unable  to  take  any  part  in  her  funeral 
obsecjuies. 

If  the  family  be  settled  in  any  part  awaj-^  from  the 
neighborhood  of  their  ancestral  burying  place,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  seek  out  a  lucky  spot  for  the  burial 
of  their  deceased  relative.  In  many  cases  the  coffin  is 
kept  for  years  in  the  room  where  the  ancestral  tablets  are, 
and  sometimes  it  is  temporarily  laid  in  a  sort  of  dead- 
house,  hired  or  constructed  for  the  occasion,  until  it  can  be 
transjjorted  to  the  original  sepulchre  of  the  family,  or  until 
a  lucky  spot  can  be  discovered.  The  Chinese  are  very 
8uper^titious  on  this  point,  and  even  in  times  of  epidemic 
will  often  insist  on  retaining  coffins  in  their  houses,  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  sanitary  or  other  authority 
to  interfere  and  protect  the  health  of  the  community. 
Many  will,  doubtless,  say  that  all  danger  on  this  score  is 
sufficiently  obviated  by  the  care  with  which  most  coffins 
are  prepared  ;  but  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  in  a  cholera 
season  at  Pekin,  has  taught  us  that  the  contrary  is  fre- 
quently the  case.  Families  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
social  scale,  for  economy's  sake,  often  inter  their  deceased 
relations  within  a  few  days  of  their  death,  but  this  practice 
is  much  looked  down  upon,  and  is  considered  a  proof  of  the 
parties  being  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  penury,  as  well  as 
wanting  in  due  respect  to  the  departed.  Professors  of  the 
art  of  Feng-shui  (literally  wind  and  water),  or  geomancy,  are 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  a  lucky  place  for  sepulture.  In 
Central  and  Southern  China  the  summits  and  sloping  sides 
of  uncultivated  hills  are  the  most  favorite  spots,  especially 


if  near  water,  and  with  a  south  aspect.  Coffins  are  also 
buried  in  fields,  more  particularly  in  the  north,  and,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  we  have  seen  more  than  one  large 
cemetery  filled  with  low  graves,  and  surrounded  by  dwarf 
mud  fences,  in  the  fiat  country  outside  the  walls  of  Pekin. 
Again  to  the  west  of  Chinkiang  —  once  a  flourishing  city 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Yang-tsze,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal  —  we  have  rambled 
over  hills,  where  the  graves  are  aa  thick  as  tbev  well  can 
be ;  many  of  these,  in  shape  very  much  like  a  horse-shoe, 
are  even  now  still  well  kept,  and  carefully  tended  by  pious 
relatives  of  the  departed,  although  the  town  itself  is  sadly 
fallen  from  the  position  it  enjoyed  before  the  rebels  held 
it,  and  levelled  its  prosperous  suburbs  with  the  ground. 
Hich  families  often  spend  large  sums  of  money  over  their 
burial-places,  adorning  them  with  life-size  figures  of  various 
animals  in  marble,  but  the  remains  of  friendless  and  \khit 
strangers  are  deposited  in  any  waste  and  vacant  piece  of 
ground  with  merely  a  slip  of  woo<l  to  mark  the  spot.  All 
classes  in  the  country,  however,  do  their  very  best  to  have 
as  showy  a  place  of  sepulture  for  their  dead  as  they  possi- 
bly can,  and  to  obtain  this  end  they  are  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices. 

Soon  after  the  death,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased, 
supported  by  friends,  proceeds  with  two  copper  "  cash,"  1 
and  an  earthenware  bowl  or  vessel  to  the  city  moat  or 
a  neighboring  stream  or  well  to  "buy  water"  (mai  shui) 
to  wash  the  corpse  with.  In  "  buying  the  water  "  the  coins 
are  simply  thrown  into  the  well  or  stream,  and  this  cere- 
mony can  only  be  properly  performed  by  the  eldest  son, 
or,  in  default  of  his  presence  at  the  obsequies,  by  his  son, 
rather  than  by  a  younger  son  of  the  deceased  ;  if  there  be 
no  children  or  grandchildren,  then  the  duty  de%'olves  on 
cousins,  who  succeed  to  all  property.  When  the  face 
and  body  have  been  washed,  the  corpse  is  dressed  in  the 
best  clothes  the  family  can  procure,  often  in  four  or  five 
suits,  and  put  into  its  coflin,  which  is  commonly  placed  on 
trestles.  It  now  lives  in  state  for  a  time,  and  a  wooden 
tablet  is  set  up  bearing  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  his 
descendants  prostrate  themselves  before  it  every  day  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  days  of  mourning.  A  similar  inscrip- 
tion to  that  on  this  tablet  is  afterwards  erected  at  the 
grave,  and  is  generally  carved  on  stone,  though  the  poor 
use  wood. 

In  the  case  of  poor  families  the  sons  frequently  go  round 
to  their  relatives  and  friends  to  collect  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  attending  a  funeral,  and  they  are  generally 
successful,  as  the  superstitious  Chinese  are  much  afraid  of 
incurring  the  ill-will  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

On  the  day  of  interment,  usually  three  weeks  after  the 
death,  a  meal  is  set  out  near  the  coffin,  for  the  deceased's 
spirit  to  partake  of.  Then  the  mourners,  first  the  men, 
and  afterwards  the  women,  holding  sticks  of  incense  in 
their  hands,  kneel  down  before  the  corpse,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  the  ground.  They  are  all  clothed  in  mourning 
attire,  and  wear  white  bandages  round  their  heads.  After 
this  the  funeral  procession  takes  place,  and  the  order  is 
somewhat  as  follows.  First  come  lanterns  and  musicians, 
occasionally  playing  a  funeral  dirge;  then  the  ancestral 
tablet  of  the  deceased,  carried  in  a  sedan-chair ;  next  a 
man  scattering  "  paper  or  mock  money  "  to  propitiate  the 
spirits  of  the  invisible  v/orld  ;  behind  him  are  relations  and 
friends ;  then  the  coffin,  followed  by  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons, weeping  and  attired  in  mourning;  and  in  their  rear 
come  the  women  of  the  family  in  sedan-chairs,  wailing  and 
crying  piteously.  Last  of  all  are  persons  bearing  the  obla- 
tions that  have  to  be  made  at  the  grave.  If  the  deceased 
has  held  any  official  position,  other  tablets,  besides  the  one 
above  mentioned,  are  to  be  seen  carried  in  the  procession, 
setting  forth  his  titles  and  dignities. 

When  all  have  arrived  at  the  grave,  which  is  deep,  if 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  the  coffin  is  con- 
signed to  its  last  resting-place,  crackers  are  let  ofi",  and 
prayers  offered  up  ;  next  pieces  of  paper,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent clothes,    money,  and   other   things  which  the  de- 

1  "  Cash  "  ia  the  oame  given  by  foreigners  to  the  only  natiTe  coin  in  om 
in  Chin». 
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ceased's  spirit  may  require  in  the  world  of  shadows,  are 
solemnly  burned.  At  the  time  of  burial,  when  the  coffin 
is  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  sons,  or  whoever  may  be  the 
chief  mourners,  at  once  sprinkle  some  earth  over  it,  and 
the  grave  is  filled  up.  The  coffin  of  a  father  is  deposited 
on  the  left  side  of  the  grave,  being  the  place  of  honor,  and 
the  space  on  the  right  side  is  left  for  the  mother.  The 
ancestral  tablet  is  brought  home  from  the  funeral  in  the 
sedan-chair,  and  various  articles  of  food  are  placed  before 
it ;  those  present  again  make  prostrations,  and  by  strict 
custom  the  same  ceremonies  ought  to  be  repeated  for  seven 
weeks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  rites,  it  is  usual 
for  the  mourners  to  partake  of  an  entertainment,  from 
which  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  suppose  that  their  grief  is 
commonly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  comforted,  and 
that  the  donning  of  the  "  garb  of  woe  "  is  as  much  (if  not 
more)  a  matter  of  form  and  usage  with  the  children  of  the 
Flowery  Land,  as  it  frequently  is  with  us  "  outside  bar- 
barians." 

The  full  term  of  mourning  for  parents  is  nominally  three 
years,  but  practically  twenty-seven  months,  and  for  the 
first  mouth  after  their  decease  the  mourners  are  not  al- 
lowed to  shave  their  heads  ;  they  consequently  soon  as- 
sume a  wild  and  unkempt  appearance.  The  very  strict 
place  ofTerings  of  food,  etc.,  twice  a  year  at  their  parents' 
graves,  but  our  own  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Chinese  in  this  respect  are,  occasionally  at  any 
rate,  more  exact  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Some  five  or 
six  years  ago  we  knew  an  educated  Chinaman  who  would 
discourse  at  great  length  on  filial  piety  and  such-like  vir- 
tues, but  who  nevertheless  confessed  to  us  that  he  had  not 
been  to  visit  his  mother's  grave  for  ten  years,  although  she 
was  buried  at  a  place  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  where 
he  had  been  living  for  a  long  period. 

Etiquette  requires  that  a  widow  should  mourn  the  death 
of  her  husband  lor  three  whole  years,  and  even  after  that 
period  she  is  somewhat  restricted  in  her  choice  of  colors, 
red  being  forbidden  her.  Should  a  widow  marry  again, 
which  is  not  very  frequently  the  case,  for  the  practice  is 
looked  down  upon,  she,  of  course,  divests  herself  of  all 
marks  and  symbols  of  woe  and  mourning.  Men,  however, 
are  not  expected  to  be  quite  so  self-denying  and  particular 
in  mourning  the  death  of  their  wives,  for  they  sometimes 
maiTy  again  before  they  have  been  widowers  for  a  full 
year.  Should  a  man's  wife  be  unlucky  enough  to  present 
him  with  a  "  pledge  of  affection  "  during  the  term  of  mourn- 
ing for  his  parent,  it  is  looked  upon  as  highly  improper 
and  disrespectful  to  the  deceased. 

When  an  emperor  dies  all  officials  go  into  mourning, 
and  remove  the  buttons  and  tassels  from  their  hats ;  they 
are  also  required  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  in  the 
temples  ;  and  they  cease,  for  the  time  being,  to  use  vermil- 
ion paste  for  their  seals  of  office,  employing  blue  instead. 
Proclamations  are  issued  by  the  local  authorities  all  over 
the  empire,  by  which  the  common  people  are  called  upon 
to  let  their  hair  grow  for  a  hundred  days  ;  marriages  are 
not  allowed  to  take  place,  but  practically  they  are  winked 
at,  if  shorn  of  all  the  usual  pomp  and  ceremony.  The 
theatres,  too,  are  closed  for  a  long  period,  at  any  rate  in 
Pekin  and  its  vicinity,  though  after  a  time  this  order  is 
not  insisted  on^at  a  distance  from  the  capital. 


ABOUT  DOGS. 


NoTWiTHftTANDiNO  all  that  has  first  and  last  been  said 
about  dogs,  still  more  can  be  said  —  so  broad,  genial,  and 
interesting  is  the  subject.  All  dogs,  more  or  less,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  taught,  and  teachability  infers  culture  of 
the  brain,  the  possibility  of  an  enlarged  intelligence. 

Without  training,  a  pointer  would  point  at  any  kind  of 
vermin  as  readily  as  at  the  game  of  which  the  sportsman 
is  in  quest,  but  a^well-trained  pointer  will  make  no  such 
mistake.  Without  training,  he  would  only  stand  pointing 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  run  in  upon  the  game,  and 
put  it  up  ;  but  a  well-trained  pointer  waits  till  he  receives 


the  Avord  of  command,  when  his  master  has  come  near 
enough  to  use  his  gun.  It  may  be  in  part  through  instinct 
that  a  shepherd's  dog  performs  many  of  the  important  ser- 
vices which  he  renders  to  his  master  in  the  driving  and 
tending  of  sheep;  but  it  cannot  be  altogether  through 
instinct,  for  the  best  shepherds'  dogs  are  always  those 
which  have  been  carefully  trained.  Even  that  which  the 
shepherd's  dog  does  without  training,  and  which  seems 
natural  to  him  from  his  pupp)  hood,  is  probably  very  much 
to  be  ascribed  to  what  is  called  hereditary  instinct,  the 
fruit  of  the  training  of  many  successive  generations.  But 
all  cannot  be  ascribed  to  instinct,  whether  natural  to  the 
race,  or  acquired  and  become  hereditary.  How  can  any 
one  think  so,  who  has  observed  a  shepherd's  dog  at  his 
work,  and  marked  his  prompt  obedience  to  the  command 
of  his  master  —  how  readily  he  understands  each  word  or 
sign,  and  at  once  hastens  to  do  what  he  is  bidden  ?  Per- 
haps to  bring  in  a  number  of  sheen  from  a  distance,  which 
he  accomplishes  very  quickly,  and  yet  without  hurrj'ing 
them  too  much,  for  he  is  very  careful  not  to  do  them  any 
harm  ;  and  his  barking,  although  sharp,  is  not  angry,  nor 
do  the  sheep  seem  to  think  so,  or  to  be  in  the  least  degree 
alarmed,  for  they  also  have  profited  by  experience,  and 
they  know  him  and  his  ways.  Let  the  object  of  the 
shepherd  be  to  get  sheep  through  a  gate ;  the  dog  evidently 
perceives  it  at  once,  and  knows  what  to  do,  to  bark  behind 
the  sheep,  to  run  before  them  and  bark,  to  drive  them  to 
the  gate,  and  to  prevent  their  passing  it.  More  remark- 
able still,  and  most  decidedly  an  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  reason,  is  the  fact  that  a  good  shepherd's  dog  will 
assist  a  sheep  to  rise  when  it  has  fallen,  rolled  over  on  its 
back,  and  cannot  get  up  again,  because,  in  consequence  of 
its  thick  fleece,  it  cannot  get  a  foot  to  the  ground.  This 
often  happens,  especially  on  hill-pastures,  in  the  latter  part 
of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  before  the  sheep-shear- 
ing time,  and  the  shepherd  must  visit  his  flock  several  times 
a  day,  lest  the  sheep  that  have  rolled  over  on  their  backs 
should  die.  But  his  dog  saves  him  much  walking  and 
fatigue,  scouring  over  the  hill  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  he 
finds  a  sheep  on  its  back,  proceeding  to  turn  it  over  with 
his  muzzle,  till  it  gets  its  feet  to  the  ground,  so  that  it  is 
able  to  rise. 

No  wonder  that  the  sheep-dog  is  a  favorite  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  humble  friend.  He  is  not 
turned  into  a  kennel  nor  into  an  outhouse,  when  he  comes 
home  from  his  work ;  his  place  is  at  the  fireside,  where  he 
often  wags  his  tail  and  puts  on  a  very  intelligent  look,  as 
if  he  understood  some  part  of  the  conversation  that  takes 
place.  Certainly  "  Collie  "  knows  well  enough  when  he  is 
spoken  of,  and  dogs  of  some  other  kinds  evidently  do  so 
too.  They  know  when  they  are  alluded  to  in  terms  of 
praise,  and  when  with  blame ;  in  the  former  case,  giving 
unmistakable  signs  of  delight ;  in  the  latter,  hanging  their 
heads  and  looking  ashamed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
this  concerning  a  favorite  dog  that  he  had,  a  noble  hound, 
of  a  very  different  race  from  the  shepherd's  dog.  But  it 
is  very  observable  in  the  shepherd's  dog.  The  shepherd's 
dog,  or,  at  all  events,  the  collie  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  breed 
of  shepherd's  dog,  shows  himself  also  very  sensible  of 
affront,  and  vexed  by  it.  He  has  a  ready  appetite  for 
oat-cakes;  oatmeal  in  one  form  or  other,  but  mostly  in  that 
of  porridge,  being  a  chief  part  of  his  food,  as  it  is  of  his 
master's ;  and  he  will  at  any  time  gladly  receive  a  little 
bit  of  oat-cake ;  but  let  any  one  hold  out  to  him  a  very 
large  piece,  and  he  evidently  thinks  it  a  cruel  jest,  feels 
himself  insulted,  turns  away  his  head,  and  will  not  look  at 
the  cake,  far  less  accept  it.  We  know  of  no  other  kind  of 
dog  that  so  generally  shows  his  fastidiousness.  We  have 
tried  the  experiment  with  collies,  and  always  with  one 
result ;  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  very  large 
piece  of  bread.  We  have  tried  it  also  with  other  dogs  of 
various  kinds,  but  almost  always  with  the  opposite  result. 
No  piece  that  was  offered  seemed  too  large  for  any  one 
that  we  ever  tried  —  Newfoundland,  pointer,  terrier —  ex- 
cept in  one  case,  that  of  a  Skye  terrier,  which  turned  away, 
as  if  aware  of  being  mocked,  if  a  whole  slice  of  bread  was 
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held  out  to  it,  and  would  not  approach  the  sujjar-bowl  even 
if  it  was  set  u{K)n  the  floor,  although  very  fond  of  sugar, 
and  ready  to  beg  long  for  a  little  hit  of  it. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed  fDiicerning  the  shepherd's 
dog,  that  no  severity  is  ever  used  in  his  training.  The 
shepherd  has  no  dog-whip.  A  single  punislunent,  such  as 
a  «'iiiuekeeper  often  finds  or  thinks  it  necessary  to  inflict 
on  a  pointer,  would  spoil  a  collie  altogether,  and  make 
him  worthless  for  life.  lie  would  not  resent  it  by  turning 
savagely  on  his  master,  but  he  would  at  once  become 
broken-spirited  and  inert.  Words  of  commendation  or  of 
censure  are  all  that  he  needs,  all  that  suits  his  nature. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  animals  of  some  other 
kinds  —  as  in  the  elephant  and  in  the  finest  breeds  of 
horses.  The  (ine  feelings  of  the  Scottish  shepherd's  do^, 
and  his  capability  of  having  his  feelings  deeply  wounded, 
are  sometimes  very  strikingly  illustrated.  The  grand- 
father of  the  present  writer  had  an  excellent  collie,  by 
name  Wattle,  which  was  a  great  favorite,  and  greatly  at- 
tached to  him  and  to  all  the  faujily.  When  the  dog  grew 
old  and  i'eeble,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  get  another 
one ;  but  on  the  new  dog's  arrival,  poor  old  Wattie  left  his 
place  at  the  fireside  and  went  out  to  a  green  bank  beside  a 
pond,  where  he  lay  down,  and  no  persuasions  could  induce 
him  to  return  to  the  house.  He  wagged  his  tail  a  little 
when  kindly  spoken  to,  but  he  continued  to  lie  in  the  same 
spot,  and  would  not  rise.  He  refused  food,  and  in  two 
days  he  was  dead.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  day  was 
over,  that  hia  services  were  no  longer  valued,  and  his  old 
place  no  longer  his,  and  took  it  all  to  signify  that  his  time 
was  come  to  die.  His  death,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  result  of  mere  old  age,  but  to  have  been  hastened 
by  his  wounded  feelings. 

We  have  heard,  on  equally  good  authority,  of  another 
dog  which  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  approach  of 
death.  It  was  not  a  shepherd's  dog,  but  a  bright  little 
cocker,  which  belonged  to  a  worthy  parish  minister  in 
Kincardineshire,  and  was  his  attendant  in  many  a  walk. 
It  lived  to  old  age,  and  its  merry  gambols  had  for  some 
time  become  infrequent,  or  altogether  ceased,  when  one 
day  it  went  away  from  the  house,  contrary  to  its  usual 
habits,  to  a  plantation  at  a  little  distance,  in  which  it  was 
found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  lying  dead.  The 
creature  seemed  to  have  sought  a  retired  place  in  which  to 
die.  Various  anecdotes  somewhat  resembling  this  might 
be  Lold  of  various  kinds  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  per- 
haps they  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  in- 
stinct implanted  in  them  suitable  to  ther  natural  wild  state, 
so  that  when  sensible  of  weakness  and  incapacity  for  flight 
or  resistance,  they  might  hide  themselves  from  beasts  of 
prey. 

Everybody  knows  how  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  pleasantly 
tells  of  the  dogs  that  used  to  accompany  their  masters  to 
church,  in  the  pastoral  district  in  which  he  lived  —  how 
they  lay  quiet  and  patient  during  the  whole  service,  till 
the  last  psalm  was  sung,  and  the  minister  and  congregation 
stood  up  lor  the  blessing,  when  their  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect ot  immediate  emancipation  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained, but  expressed  itself  by  joyous  barking.  Oflen 
have  we  witnessed  such  a  scene,  although  we  never  heard 
a  minister  advise  the  people,  as  Hogg  relates,  to  "  sit  still, 
and  cheat  the  dogs."  Nor  do  we  think  they  could  easily 
be  deceived  in  such  a  matter.  In  the  pastoral  districts  of 
Scotland,  the  number  of  dogs  present  during  divine  ser- 
vice always  very  much  attracts  the  notice  of  strangers. 
Many  shepherds  come  to  church  attended  by  more  than 
one.  It  is  often  almost  unavoidable  for  them  to  do  so, 
because  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  must  go  to  the 
hill  and  visit  their  flocks  in  the  morning ;  and,  if  possible, 
they  arrange  so  as  to  make  part  of  this  inspection  on  the 
wa^  to  church,  leaving  to  the  last  that  part  of  the  morn- 
ing's work  which  may  thus  be  accompli^hed.  It  is  not 
always,  however,  on  this  account  that  the  dogs  are  brought. 
The  shepherd  likes  to  be  always  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
and  the  dog  likes  to  be  with  his  master.  By  frequently 
attending  his  master  to  church,  he  acquires  a  habit  not  to 
be  willingly  relinquished.     He  seems  to  regard  going  to 


church  as  a  privilege.  We  heard  from  the  minister  of  one 
of  the  most  strictly  pastoral  parishes  in  Tweeddale  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote.  When  he  entered  on  his  charge, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  district,  he  was  both  surprised  and 
annoyed  at  the  presence  of  the  numerous  dogs  in  church, 
regarding  it  pretty  much  as  the  husband  of  .leanie  Deans 
regarded  the  tobacco-pipe  with  which  the  Highland  gen- 
tleman Holaced  himself  during  the  service,  and  condemned 
it  from  the  pulpit  as  unseemly,  reuuesting  the  she])herd8 
thenceforth  to  leave  their  dogs  at  nome.  The  shepherds, 
perhai)s,  won<iered  a  little,  but  the  recjuest  was  generally 
complied  with  for  a  time.  However,  there  was  one  splen- 
did collie  that  soon  made  his  appearance  a^ain  and  toolc 
up  his  place  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  which  he  liad  long  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  himself,  lying  very  quietly,  unless 
some  other  dog  ventured  to  set  foot  upon  the  stairs,  an 
intrusion  which  he  would  not  permit.  One  day  the  min- 
ister met  the  shepherd,  the  owner  of  the  dog,  accompanied, 
of  course,  by  his  faithful  attendant.  The  shepherd  imme- 
diately referred  apologetically  to  the  subject.  "  Ye  see, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  after  what  ye  said  to  us,  we  tried  to  keep 
the  dogs  at  hame ;  but  this  ane  was  ower  gleg  [too  sharpj 
for  us.  We  eteekit  [shut]  him  in  for  twa  Sabbath-days, 
but  ever  sin'  that,  we  ne'er  see  him  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
in' ;  he  just  slips  awa  some  way  on  the  Saturday  nicht,  and 
the  next  we  see  o'  him  is  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  when  we 
come  to  the  kirk."  It  is  very  common,  as  many  of  cor 
readers  must  have  observed,  for  dogs  to  show  that  they 
perceive  a  difference  between  Sunday  and  other  days, 
owing  probably  to  the  different  family  arrangements  of 
that  day.  Many  a  dog  that  is  accustomed  to  go  out  with 
his  master  when  he  goes  to  walk,  will  jump,  frisk  about, 
and  bark  very  joyously  on  seeing  him  proceeding  to  put  on 
his  greatcoat  or  hat ;  but  on  Sunday  morning  there  is  no 
such  demonstration  of  delight ;  the  dog  evidently  knows 
that  he  is  not  to  go.  But  the  intelligence  displayed  by  the 
shepherd's  dog  in  the  anecdote  just  related,  w  far  beyond 
all  this,  and  implies  a  power  of  thinking  such  as  we  hardly 
expect  to  find  in  the  lower  animals,  besides  a  remarkable 
strength  of  will,  for  the  dog  certainly  lost  a  breakfast,  and 
probably  also  a  supper,  to  gratify  his  desire  of  occupying 
his  place  of  honor  on  the  pulpit  stairs. 

We  once  witnessed  an  extraordinary  scene  in  which 
shepherd's  dogs  were  the  actors.  An  Edinburgh  minister 
was  to  preach  a  sermon,  on  a  summer  evening,  in  an  empty 
wool-barn  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  dales  in  the  southern 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dale, 
mostly  shepherds  and  their  families,  were  assembled  to 
hear  him.  The  wool-barn  was  in  the  upper  story  of  a  two- 
storied  building,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  by  an  out- 
side stair  without  a  railing.  The  congregation  consisted 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  people,  but  the  barn  would  have  held 
a  much  greater  number,  and  there  was  a  wide  open  space 
between  the  table  at  which  the  preacher  stood  and  the 
nearest  seat  placed  for  his  hearers.  This  the  dogs  which 
the  shepherds  had  brought  with  them  at  once  appropriated 
to  themselves  as  a  fit  place  for  amusement.  They  evi- 
dently did  not  suppose  themselves  to  be  at  church,  and 
felt  under  no  obligation  to  quiet  and  orderly  behavior. 
They  were  in  a  very  frolicsome  humor ;  and  at  first  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  divine  service  could  be  proceeded  with,  as  there 
were  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  dogs  playing  after  dog- 
fashion  in  the  open  space,  now  worrying  each  other  in 
sport,  now  chasing  each  other  round  and  round,  as  if  they 
were  dancing  a  reel,  with  wonderful  activity.  Occasion- 
ally, fhey  all  rushed  out  by  the  open  door  and  down-stairs, 
but  soon  returned  again  to  resume  their  gyrations  on  the 
barn-floor.  Fortunately,  however,  it  happened,  ere  long, 
that  one  of  them,  in  rushing  out,  touched  an  earthenware 
plate  which  was  set  upon  the  landing-place  at  the  lop  of 
the  stair  for  the  collection,  usually  made  in  Scotland  on 
every  occasion  of  public  worship,  and  knocked  it  over  the 
edge.  The  plate  was  broken,  and  the  coppers  scattered  on 
the  ground,  but  the  service  went  on  without  further  inter- 
ruption from  the  dogs.  Immediately  on  the  smash  and 
jingle  being  heard,  every  dog  disappeared  from  the  barn, 
and  not  one  of  them  showed  face  again  till  the  congregation 
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was  dismissed.  They  evidently  knew  that  they  had  com- 
mitted a  fault ;  one  of  them  had  done  the  mischief;  they 
were  all  art  and  part ;  and  taking  blame  to  themselves 
accordingly,  they  fled  ashamed.  What  communications 
they  had  among  themselves  out  of  doors,  and  whether  or 
not  any  chastisement  was  inflicted  on  the  careless  dog  that 
overturned  the  plate,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  instinct  by  Avhich  the  shepherd's  dcg  assists  his 
master  in  driving  sheep  and  collecting  them  together,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  that  kind  of  dog. 
But  a  circumstance  which  once  came  under  our  observation 
leads  us  to  doubt  this.  A  drover  was  endeavoring  to  get 
a  number  of  sheep  to  go  in  at  the  gate  of  a  railway  station, 
but  they  were  averse  to  it,  and  he  found  much  difiiculty, 
having  only  one  dog  to  help  him.  To  general  surprise,  a 
little  terrier,  that  had  probably  never  had  any  part  in  such 
work  before,  ran  up  and  rendered  etfective  assistance, 
doing  almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  employed  in  duties 
connected  with  sheep  all  his  life.  He  seemed  perfectly  to 
comprehend  what  was  wanted,  placed  himself  in  front  of 
the  sheep  that  were  hun-ying  past  the  gate,  barked  to  good 
purpose,  and  followed  behind  them,  still  barking,  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  turning  them. 

One  of  the  dogs  whose  ways  we  have  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest,  was  a  fine  Newfoundland.     His  name  was 
Calder,  from  the  name  of  a  neighboring  stream.     He  was 
a  noble  animal,  very  large,  very  gentle  and  playful,  with 
an  expressive  face,  large  hanging  ears,  a  great  quantity  of 
rich  curling  hair,  and  a  bushy  tail  that  sometimes,  when 
it  was  whisked  incautiously,  brushed  things  oflT  the  table. 
He   was   a    very   intelligent    dog,   and   evidently   under- 
stood many  things  that  were  said  to  him.     We  are  very 
sure  that  he  knew  the  names  of  many  things,  for  he  went 
to  seek  them  when  he  was  told,  and  brought  the  thing 
named.     He  seemed  to  feel  much  pride  in  carrying  any- 
thing with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  nothing  gratified 
him  more  than  to  be  permitted  to  carry  in  his  mouth  his 
master's  snuff-box ;  although,  if  it  was  presented  to  him 
open,  he  drew  back  from  it  with  signs  of  great  dislike, 
making  grimaces,  and  uttering  little  short  barks.     When 
his  master  happened  to  leave  home  without  his  snufl'-box, 
he  sometimes  sent  Calder  back  for  it,  and,  as  the  omission 
had  probably  already  been  discovered,  the  purpose  of  the 
dog's  return  was  speedily  understood,  and   the  snuff-box 
intrusted  to  him,  with  which  he    made  all  haste  to  his 
master,  never  failing  to  carry  it  safely.     He  was  sometimes 
permitted  to  carry  a  walking-stick  or  an  umbrella,  which 
evidently  afforded  him  great  delight.     To   carry  an  um- 
brella, especially,  was  an  honor  which  he  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate as  highly  as  any  mace-bearer  or  Usher  of  the  Black 
or  White  Rod  can  appreciate  the  duty  of  his  office.     To 
gratify  him  in  this  particular,  as  it  was  found  that  a  good 
umbrella  was  not  improved  by  being  carried  in  his  mouth, 
an  old  one  was  given  him  for  his  own  especial  benefit.    On 
one  occasion,  he  made  the  mistake  of  taking  the  umbrella 
with  him  when  he  went  for  a  swim  in  a  lake,  along  the 
side  of  which  the  road  led.     He  happened  to  let  it  go 
whilst  he  was  in  the  water,  and  it  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
that  part  of  the  lake   being  shallow,  his  swimming   and 
diving  stirred  up  so  much  mud  that  he  could  not, find  it 
again,  and  had  to  be  called  off.     It  was  interesting  to  see 
how  shame-faced  he  was  when  he  came  home,  and  the 
story  of  the  loss  of  the  umbrella  was  told.     He  bore  all 
reproaches  meekly,  but  hung  his   head,  and  let  his  tail 
droop.     A  week  or.  ten  days  afterwards,  however,  he  was 
ordered  to  seek  for  and  bring  the  umbrella,  which  mission 
he  faithfully  executed,  returning  triumphant  with  the  lost 
article  in  his  mouth. 

There  was  nothing  in  which  he  more  delighted  than  to 
carry  an  egg.  He  never  broke  one  that  we  knew  of,  and 
never  seemed  to  think  of  an  egg  as  a  thing  to  be  eaten  ; 
but  apparently  hiid  a  notion  that  it  was  something  valuable, 
and  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  stone,  which  he  would  some- 
times pick  up  in  his  gambolling,  and  fling  out  of  his  mouth 
again  very  carelessly.  Of  an  egg  he  always  took  griiU, 
care.  He  knew  where  the  hens'  nests  were,  and  as  some 
of  them   were  easily  accessible  to  him,   ho   occasionally 


visited  them,  and  then  might  be  seen  walking  slowly  and 
proudly,  with  head  aloft,  and  an  egg  in  his  mouth.  The 
servant  soon  learned  to  know  from  his  demeanor  when  he 
had  an  egg.  If  called  upon  by  them,  he  was  not  always 
willing  to  give  it  up  at  once,  but  drew  back,  facing  them, 
wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  all  fun  and  delight.  How- 
ever, il'  they  let  him  alone,  he  was  satisfied  with  taking  a 
short  promenade,  and  then  came  in  and  deposited  the  egg 
upon  the  kitchen  floor.  He  was  evidently  quite  aware  of 
the  danger  of  breaking  it,  laid  it  down  on  the  stone  floor 
with  great  caution,  and  then  seemed  to  take  no  further 
interest  in  it,  but  was  quite  willing  that  any  one  should 
take  it  away.  We  could  give  many  instances  of  his  powers 
of  reflection. 

In  a  little  volume,  entitled  "  Little  Fan,  or  the  Story  of 
a  Pet  Dog,"  we  are  told  of  this  gentle  and  interesting 
animal  that  it  is  susceptible  of  feeling  regret  for  miscon- 
duct, and  of  improving  its  behavior.  Fan,  as  is  related, 
became  acquainted  with  a  rough,  but,  on  the  whole,  good- 
natured  dog  in  the  neighborhood,  named  Bill.  One  day, 
in  their  rambles.  Bill  very  heedlessly  led  Fan  into  a  drain, 
in  which  she  got  herself  terribly  dirtied,  and  received  a 
scolding  in  consequence.  So  distressed  was  she  at  the 
reproof,  which  she  knew  was  well  merited,  that  she  relin- 
quished all  acquaintanceship  with  Bill.  When  he  tried  to 
walk  by  her  side,  as  formerly,  she  would  instantly  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  road  ;  and  every  time  he 
attempted  it,  she  repulsed  him  in  the  same  way  as  much  as 
to  say,  '•  No,  Bill  ;  you  led  me  into  that  scrape ;  you  it 
was  made  me  so  naughty  to  my  dear,  kind  mistresses,  and 
I  don't  like  you  for  it." 

Most  of  the  facts  and  anecdotes  related  in  this  paper 
seem  to  us  to  be  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  notion 
that  dogs  and  all  the  lower  animals  are  guided  by  instinct 
alone ;  they  plainly  imply  intelligence,  and  some  degree 
of  the  power  of  thinking  or  reasoning.  Every  one  who 
has  observed  the  lower  animals  with  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion, must  have  perceived  a  great  difference  in  respect  of 
intelligence  between  one  individual  and  another  of  the 
same  kind,  as  well  as  in  temper  and  general  character. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  dogs.  Mr.  Darwin  is  cer- 
tainly right  in  ascribing  also  to  them  and  to  others  of  the 
lower  animals  various  modes  of  expressing  their  emotions. 
We  cannot,  however,  from  our  own  observation,  confirm 
his  statement,  that  "  a  pleasurable  and  excited  state  of 
mind  is  exhibited  by  some  dogs  by  grinning."  The  near- 
est approach  to  it  we  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  Newfound- 
land dog  just  mentioned,  and  it  was  chiefly  notable  when 
an  open  snuff-box  was  presented  to  him.  There  were  then 
certainly  "  the  slight  eversion  of  the  lips,  the  grin,  and  the 
sniff","  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarked  long  a<"0 ;  but, 
although  the  dog  was  in  a  playful  mood,  it  was  difficult  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  to  be  ascribed  to  a  sense  of 
amusement,  or  partook  at  all  of  the  nature  of  laughter  ;  it 
was  more  easy,  we  think,  to  ascribe  them  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  possible  pungent  effect  of  the  snuff'.  With 
all  our  high  opinion  of  dogs,  we  cannot  just  say  that  they 
are  entitled  to  be  called  laughing  animals ! 


THE    FABLE   OF  THE  BEES. 

BY   LESLIE   STEPHENS. 

In  speaking  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  recent  number  of 
Fraser'a  McK/azine,  I  remarked  that  his  most  complete 
antithesis  was  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  author  of  the 
"  Fable  of  the  Bees."  Between  them  the  two  writers  ^ivo 
a  very  fair  sumnuiry  of  the  ethical  tendencies  of  (he  eigh- 
teenth century  freethinkers  in  England.  They  arc  treated 
as  joint  opponents  of  orthodoxy  in  several  controversial 
writings  of  the  times,  as,  for  exami)le,  in  Berkeley's 
"  Minute  Philosopher,"  in  a  very  able  essay  on  the  "  Char- 
acteristics "  by  John  Brown,  better  known  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Estimate,"  and  in  that  amorphous  mass  of  disserta- 
tion   which    Warburton  called  a   "  Demonstration  of  the 
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Divine  legation  of  Moses."  Their  theories  are  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  between  which  it  was  a  delicate  matter  to 
steer  a  straij^ht  course.  A<^n'cinj;  in  refutinji  the  tcachinj^ 
of  divines,  tht-y  are  at  the  o|)posite  poles  of  speculation  in 
all  else  ;  and  it  was  sonic  consolation  to  the  orthodo.x  that 
two  rtuch  enenues  of  the  faith  inij^ht  be,  more  or  less,  trusted 
to  niuitralize  each  other.  Their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  their  common  enemies  illustrate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  were  then  agitating  men's  minds.  The  agita- 
tion has  not  (juite  subsided. 

Miiniiuville  published  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees  "  in  1714, 
three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Characteristics." 
It  opens  with  a  doggerel  poem,  setting  forth  that  a  hive  of 
bees,  once  thriving  and  vicious,  lost  its  prosperity  together 
with  its  vice  on  a  sudden  reformation.  A  line  or  two  from 
the  conclusion  gives  the  pith  of  the  doctrine  :  — 

Tlicn  leave  complaints  :  fools  only  strive 
To  make  a  great  an  honest  hive  ; 
To  enjoy  the  world's  conveniences, 
Bo  famed  in  war,  yet  live  in  ease  ; 
Without  great  vices,  is  a  vain 
Utopia,  seated  in  the  brain. 

A  comment  follows  expounding  this  cynical  theory  in 
detail.  In  subsequent  editions,  for  the  "  Fable  "  enjoyed 
a  wide  popularity  for  many  years,  were  added  various 
explanations  and  defences  of  the  doctrine.  In  1723  the 
book  was  presented  as  a  nuisance  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Middlesex.  Observing,  says  that  respectable  body,  with 
the  "  greatest  sorrow  and  concern,"  the  many  books  pub- 
lished almost  every  week  by  impious  and  licentious  writers, 
whoso  "  principles  have  a  direct  tendency  to  the  subversion 
of  all  religion  and  civil  government,  our  duty  to  the 
Almighty,  our  love  to  our  country,  and  regard  to  our 
oaths,  oblige  us  to  present "  the  publisher  of  the  "  Fable  of 
the  Bees,"  and  thereby,  as  it  would  appear,  to  give  him  a 
useful  advertisement. 

No  harm  followed  to  Mandeville  in  person.  His  reputa- 
tion, however,  was  gibbeted  in  all  the  respectable  writings 
of  the  day ;  his  name  became  a  by-word,  and  his  book  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  pothouse  edition  of  the  arch-enemy 
'Hobbes.  The  indignation  was  not  unnatural.  Mandeville 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  coffee- 
houses and  amusing  his  patrons  by  ribald  conversation. 
The  book  smells  of  its  author's  haunts.  He  is  a  cynical 
and  prurient  writer,  who  shrinks  from  no  jest,  however 
scurrilous,  and  from  no  paradox,  however  grotesque,  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  object  —  which  he  avows  in  his  pref- 
ace to  be  his  sole  object  —  of  amusing  his  readers ;  readers, 
it  may  be  added,  far  from  scrupulous  in  their  tastes.  And 
yet,  with  all  Mandeville's  brutality,  there  runs  through  his 
pages  a  vein  of  shrewd  sense  which  gives  a  certain  pun- 
gency to  his  rough  assaults  on  the  decent  theories  of  life. 
Nay,  there  are  many  remarks  indicative  of  some  genuine 
philosophical  acuteness.  A  hearty  contempt  for  the  hum- 
bugs of  this  world,  and  a  resolution  not  to  be  blinded  by 
its  professions,  are  not  in  themselves  bad  things.  When, 
indeed,  a  man  includes  amongst  the  humbugs  everything 
which  passes  with  others  for  virtue  and  purity,  his  teach- 
ing is  repulsive;  though,  even  in  such  a  case,  we  may  half 
forgive  a  writer  like  Swift,  whose  bitterness  proves  that  he 
has  not  parted  from  his  illusions  without  a  cruel  pang. 
Mandeville  shares  Swift's  contempt  for  the  human  race, 
but  his  contempt,  instead  of  urging  him  to  the  confines  of 
madness,  finds  easy  vent  in  a  horselaugh.  He  despises 
himself  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  and  is  content  to  be 
despicable.  He  is  a  scoffer,  not  a  misanthrope.  You  are 
all  Yahoos,  he  seems  to  say,  and  I  am  a  Yahoo;  and  so  — 
let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Mandeville's  view  of  the  world  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the 
superfine  philosophy  of  Shaftesbury.  For  the  dignified  he 
substitutes  the  bestial  theory  of  human  nature ;  and  in 
perfect  consistency  he  speaks  with  bitter  ridicule  of  his 
opponent.  "  Two  systems,"  he  says,  "  cannot  be  more  oppo- 
site than  his  lordship's  and  mine."  "  The  hunting  after 
this  pulchrum  et  honestum,"  which  with  Lord  Shaftesbury 
should  be  the  sole  object  of  human  life,  "  is  not  much  better 


I  than  a  wild-goose  chase;"  and  if  we  come  to  facts  "there 
!  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  wisdom,  solid  knowledge,  and  intrin- 
sic  worth  in  the  world  that  men  talk  of  and  compliment 
one  another  with;  and  of  virtue  and  religion  there  is  not 
'  an  hundredth  part  in  reality  of  what  there  is  in  appear* 
ance."  The  frankness  with  which  this  opinion  is  uttered^ 
is  rarer  than  the  opinion  itnelf.  Mandeville  is  hut  a  coarse 
and  crude  interpreter  of  a  doctrine  which  is  not  likely  to 
disappear  for  want  of  disciples.  He  prides  bimselt  on 
being  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  whose  experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  the  folly  of  statesmen  and  the  hvpoo 
risy  of  churchmen,  and  from  whom  all  that  beautiful  var- 
nish of  flimsy  philosophy  with  which  we  deceive  each  other 
is  unable  to  cover  the  vileness  of  the  underlying  materials. 
He  will  not  be  beguiled  from  looking  at  the  seamy  side  of 
things.  Man,  as  theologians  tell  us,  is  corrupt ;  nay,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  exaggerate  his  corruption ; 
but  the  heaven  which  they  throw  in  by  way  of  consolation 
is  tacitly  understood  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  and  the  super- 
natural guidance  to  which  they  bid  us  trust,  an  ingenious 
device  for  enforcing  their  own  authority.  Tell  your  fine 
stories,  he  says  in  effect,  to  school-girls  or  to  devotees ; 
don't  try  to  pass  them  off  upon  me,  who  have  seen  men 
and  cities,  and  not  taken  my  notions  from  books  or  ser- 
mons. There  is  a  part  of  our  nature  which  is  always 
flattered  by  the  bold  assertion  that  our  idols  are  made  of 
dirt ;  and  Mandeville  was  a  sagacious  sycophant  of  those 
baser  instincts. 

The  paradox  which  has  given  his  book  its  chief  notoriety 
is  that  which  is  summed  up  in  the  alternative  title,  "  Pri- 
vate vices,  public  benefits."  The  fallacy  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  his  economical  sophistries  is,  one  might  suppose, 
sufficiently  transparent ;  and  yet  it  not  only  puzzled  the 
ablest  thinkers  of  the  day,  but  enjoys  a  permanent  popu- 
larity. In  slightly  altered  forms  it  is  constantly  reappear- 
ing, and  repeated  confutation  nefer  seems  to  kill  it  at  the 
root.  The  doctrine  is,  in  general  terms,  that  consumption 
instead  of  saving  is  beneficial  to  laborers.  Mandeville  ex- 
hausts his  ingenuity  in  exhibiting  it  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant shapes.  "  It  is,"  he  declares,  "  the  sensual  courtier 
that  sets  no  limits  to  his  luxury ;  the  fickle  strumpet  that 
invents  new  fashions  every  week  ;  the  haughty  duchess 
that  in  equipage,  entertainments,  and  all  her  behavior 
would  imitate  a  princess  ;  the  profuse  rake  and  lavish 
heir,  that  scatter  about  their  money  without  wit  or  judg- 
ment, buy  everything  they  see,  and  either  destroy  or  give 
it  away  the  next  day  ;  the  covetous  and  perjured  villain, 
that  squeezed  an  immense  treasure  from  the  tears  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  left  the  prodigals  the  money  to 
spend  ;  it  is  these  that  are  the  proper  food  of  the  full-grown 
Leviathan  ; "  we  require  them  in  order  to  set  all  varieties 
of  labor  to  work,  and  "  to  procure  an  honest  livelihood  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  working  poor  that  are  required  to 
make  a  large  society."  The  doctrine,  however  extrava- 
gantly stated,  is  only  a  logical  development  of  that  which 
is  put  forward  whenever  a  body  of  laborers  is  thrown  out 
of  work  by  a  change  of  fashion.  Nobody  would  now  com- 
mend actual  vice,  but  we  have  quite  recently  seen  a  defence 
of  luxury  on  the  ground  that  it  employs  labor.  The  "  sen- 
sual courtier  "  indeed  is  not  excused,  but  the  rich  noble 
who  lives  in  superfluous  state  is  exhorted  to  lay  to  his  soul 
the  flattering  unction  that  he  is  providing  employment  for 
the  tradesmen  who  supply  his  wants.  Political  economists 
have  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  arguments;  but  their  refuta- 
tion is  constantly  regarded  as  a  gratuitt)us  paradox. 

The  sophistry  is  indeed  forced  to  conceal  itself  more 
carefully  at  the  present  day  ;  for  Mandeville  delights  in 
following  it  with  perverse  ingenuity  to  its  furthest  conse- 
quences. He  pronounces  the  Reformation  to  have  been 
scarcely  more  efficacious  in  promoting  the  national  pros- 
perity than  "  the  silly  and  capricious  invention  of  hooped 
and  quilted  petticoats.  "  Religion,"  he  adds, "  is  one  thing 
and  trade  is  another.  He  that  gives  most  trouble  to  thou- 
sands of  his  neighbors  and  invents  the  most  operose  man- 
ufiictures  is,  right  or  wrong,  the  greatest  friend  to  society." 
Nay,  he  manages  to  cap  these  extravagances  by  arguing 
that  even  the  destruction  of  capital  may  be  useful.     "  The 
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Fire  of  London  was  a  great  calamity,  but  if  the  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  smiths,"  and  others  set  at  work,  "were  to 
vote  against  tho?e  who  lost  by  the  fire,  the  rejoicings 
would  equal  if  not  exceed  the  complaints."  Foolish  para- 
doxes, it  may  be  said,  are  useful  at  most  in  so  far  as  an  ex- 
travagant statement  of  a  foolish  theory  may  help  to  brinp; 
about  its  collapse.  And  yet  the  writer  who  expounded 
such  glaring  absurdities  was  capable  of  occasionally  at- 
tacking a  commercial  fallacy  with  great  success,  and  of  an- 
ticipating the  views  of  later  and  more  eminent  authorities. 
Thus,  for  example,  though  he  cannot  shake  himself  free 
from  the  supers-tition  that  the  imports  of  a  nation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  exports,  he  attacks  certain 
current  theories  upon  the  subject  by  arguments  which  only 
require  further  extension  to  lead  to  a  sound  conclusion  ; 
and  he  illustrates  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor,  not 
indeed,  with  the  felicity  of  Adam  Smith,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  an  apprehension  of  the  principle  at  least 
equally  clear.  Mandeville,  in  fact,  is  not  a  mere  dealer  in 
absurdities.  He  has  overlaid  a  very  sound  and  sober  the- 
sis with  paradoxes  in  which  probably  he  only  half  believed. 
When  formally  defending  himself,  he  can  represent  his  ar- 
guments as  purely  ironical.  He  confesses,  in  a  vindication 
against  the  Grand  Jury,  that  he  has  stated  in  plain  terms 
"  that  what  we  call  evil  in  this  world,  moral  as  well  as  nat- 
ural, is  the  grand  principle  that  makes  us  sociable  crea- 
tures ;  the  solid  basis,  the  life  and  support  of  all  trades  and 
employments  without  exception  ;  that  there  we  must  look 
for  the  true  origin  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  the 
moment  evil  ceases,  the  society  must  be  spoiled  if  not  to- 
tally dissolved."  The  phrase,  he  admits,  lias  an  awkward 
sound ;  but  had  he  been  writing  for  persons  unable  to  read 
between  the  lines,  he  would  have  explained  in  good  set 
terms  that  his  only  meaning  was  that  "  every  want  was  an 
evil ;  that  on  the  multiplicity  of  those  wants  depended  all 
those  mutual  services  which  individual  members  of  society 
pay  to  each  other,  and  that  consequently  the  greater  vari- 
ety there  was  of  wants,  the  larger  number  of  individuals 
might  find  their  private  interest  in  laboring  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  united  together  compose  one  body."  The 
streets  of  London,  according  to  his  own  illustration,  will 
grow  dirtier  as  long  as  trade  increases  ;  and  to  make  his 

Eages  attractive,  he  had  expressed  this  doctrine  as  though 
e  took  the  dirt  to  be  the  cause  instead  of  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  wealth.  The  fallacy,  indeed,  is  too 
deeply  embedded  in  his  argument  to  be  discarded  in  this 
summary  fa-hion.  The  doctrine  that  the  heir  who  scatters, 
and  not  the  miser  who  accumulates  savings,  really  sets 
labor  at  work,  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of 
that  age,  that  even  Berkeley's  acuteness  could  suggest  no 
better  answer  than  the  statement  that  an  honest  man  gen- 
erally consumes  more  than  a  knave.  There  is,  however,  a 
core  of  truth  in  the  sophistry.  Large  expenditure  is  an 
evil  so  far  as  it  indicates  that  consumption  is  outrunning 
accumulation ;  it  may  be  called  a  good  sign  so  far  as  it  in- 
dicates that  large  accumulations  render  large  consumption 
possible.  Mandeville,  confusing  the  two  cases,  attacks  in 
the  same  breath  the  frugal  Dutchman  who  saves  in  order 
to  supply  future  wants,  and  the  savage  Avho,  consuming 
little,  yet  consumes  all  that  he  produces,  and  produces 
little,  because  he  has  no  tastes  and  feels  no  wants.  As 
against  the  savage,  his  remarks  are  correct  enough.  The 
growth  of  new  desires  is  clearly  an  essential  condition  to- 
wards tiie  improvement  of  society,  and  every  new  desice 
brings  new  evils  in'  its  train.  Indeed,  there  is  only  too 
much  to  be  said  for  the  theory,  when  thus  stripped  of  its 
paradoxical  dress.  The  streets  of  London,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  streets  of  New  York,  grow  most  undeniably  dirty  as 
a  fuller  stream  of  commerce  flows  through  them,  and  leaves 
behind  its  questionable  deposits.  An  increased  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  is  al.so  unpleasantly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  tares ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  our  economical  optimists 
repudiate  all  re.iponsibility  for  the  evils  which  inevitably 
accompany  the  blegsinjrs  they  promise.  If,  however,  Man- 
deville had  confined  himself  to  this  modest  assertion,  he 
would  have  fallen  into  the  ordinary  jog-trot  of  the  moral- 
ists who  denounce  an  excessive  passion  for  wealth.     It  was 


pleasanter  and  more  exciting  to  give  a  different  turn  to  his 
doctrine.  To  make  an  omelette  you  must  break  eggs ; 
don't  deny  in  words  what  you  preach  by  practice ;  admit 
frankly  that  the  gain  is  worth  the  mischief;  and  it  is  but  a 
step  farther  to  say  that  the  mischief  is  the  cause  of  the 
gain. 

The  moral  side  of  this  edifying  doctrine  involves  a  sim- 
ilar ambiguity.  Mandeville  may  be  described  as  accept- 
ing the  alternative  forced  upon  us  by  ascetic  moralists. 
Worldliness,  they  say,  is  vice :  let  us  therefore  abandon 
the  world.  We  won't  and  can't  abandon  the  world,  replies 
Mandeville ;  let  us  be  vicious,  and  be  candidly  vicious. 
Accept  in  all  sincerity  the  doctrine  of  contempt  for  wealth, 
with  the  fundamental  theorem  on  which  it  reposes,  that 
the  natural  passions  are  bad  ;  and  we  should  be  virtu- 
ous and  barbarous.  Accumulation  of  wealth,  as  the  later 
economists  tell  us,  is  the  natural  base  of  all  the  virtues  ot 
civilization,  and  the  industrial  view  of  morality  is  there- 
fore opposed  fundamentally  to  the  views  of  certain  ortho- 
dox preachers.  Mandeville's  paradox  is  produced  by  ad- 
mitting with  the  divines  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  radi- 
cally vicious,  and  by  arguing  with  the  economists  that  it 
is  essential  to  civilization.  Luxury,  according  to  his  defi- 
nition, should  in  strictness  include  everything  that  is  not 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  naked  savage.  Hence  the 
highest  conceivable  type  of  virtue  should  be  found  in  re- 
ligious houses,  whose  inmates  have  bound  themselves  by 
rigid  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty  to  trample  the  flesh 
under  foot ;  or  rather  it  would  be  found  there  if  monks 
and  nuns  did  not  cover  the  vilest  sensuality  under  a  mask 
of  hypocrisy,  an  opinion  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  "  many  persons  of  eminence  and  learning." 
He  would  subscribe  to  Dr.  Newman's  opinion  that  in  the 
humble  monk  and  the  holy  nun  are  to  be  found  the  only 
true  Christians  after  the  Scripture  pattern,  if  he  could  be- 
lieve that  holiness  and  humility  were  ever  more  than 
shams.  Now  the  ideal  of  a  Trappist  monk  is  plainly  in- 
compatible with  the  development  of  an  industrious  com- 
munity. 

From  the  same  theory  follows  logically  the  denial  of  the 
name  of  virtue  to  every  practice  which  is  prompted  by^ 
natural  instinct.  Thus,  for  example,  the  force  of  maternal 
love  appears  to  the  ordinary  moralist  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  human  instincts.  Mandeville,  with  perverse 
ingenuity,  twists  it  into  a  proof  that  all  virtue  is  factitious. 
You  cry  out,  he  says,  with  horror  at  the  woman  who  com- 
mits infanticide.  But  the  same  woman  who  murders  her 
illegitimate  child  may  show  the  utmost  tenderness  to  her 
lawful  offspring.  As  a  murderess  and  as  a  good  mother  she 
is  equally  actuated  by  the  self-love  which  is  really  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions.  The  murder  is  produced  by  a 
sense  of  shame ;  destroy  the  shame,  and  you  suppress  the 
crime  ;  the  most  dissolute  women  are  scarcely  ever  guilty 
of  this  sin.  A  mother's  love  is  produced  not  by  any  force 
of  principle,  but  by  the  operation  of  natural  instincts.  The 
"  vilest  women  have  exerted  themselves  on  this  head  as 
violently  as  the  best."  Now  "  there  is  no  merit  in  pleas- 
ing ourselves,"  and  indeed  an  excessive  love  for  children  is 
often  their  ruin,  which  shows  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire for  our  own  welfare  and  not  for  the  happiness  of  our 
children.  Imagine  yourself,  he  suggests,  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  room  looking  upon  a  yard  through  a  grated  window  ; 
suppose  that  you  saw  in  it  a  pretty  child  of  two  or  three 
years  at  play  ;  and  that  a  "  nasty  over-grown  sow  "  came 
in  and  frightened  the  poor  child  out  of  its  wits.  You  would 
do  all  you  could  to  frighten  it  away.  But  if  the  overgrown 
sow,  being  in  a  famished  condition,  were  to  proceed  to  tear 
the  helpless  infant  to  pieces,  whilst  you  looked  on  without 
the  power  to  interfere,  none  of  the  passions  vaunted  by 
moralists  would  equal  your  sensations  of  pity  and  indigna- 
tion. What  is  the  inference  ?  That  there  would  be  no 
need  of  virtue  or  self  denial  to  be  moved  at  such  a  scene, 
and  that  not  only  a  humane  man,  but  a  highw.ayman,  a 
housebreaker,  or  a  murderer  would  feel  the  same.  This 
l)ity,  therefore,  is  a  mere  counterfeit  of  charity.  It  comes 
in  through  the  eye  or  ear ;  and  if  we  read  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men  being  killed  or  drowned  at  a  distance,  we  are 
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not  really  more  moved  than  at  a  tragedy.  Reason  would 
tell  us  to  grieve  equally  for  the  sufferings  which  we  see 
and  for  those  which  we  do  not  see ;  but  the  vehement  emo- 
tion of  pity  is  only  caused  by  the  painful  objects  which  im- 
mediately assail  our  senses.  It  ia  the  rising  of  the  porgo 
at  an  offensive  sight,  not  a  deep-seated  intellectual  motive. 
In  the  same  spirit,  he  argues  with  offensive  coarseness  that 
modesty  is  merely  a  sham.  "  Virtue  bids  us  subdue,  but 
good  breeding  only  recjuires  that  we  should  conceal  our 
appetites."  Good  breeding  involves  no  self-denial ;  but 
only  teaches  us  to  gratify  our  sensuality  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  and  a  man  may  wallow  in  all  kinds 
of  indulgence  and  be  sure  that  he  will  have  "  all  the 
women  and  nine  tenths  of  the  men  on  his  side." 

Once  more,  theologians  condemn  the  military  as  well  as 
the  industrial  passions ;  and  here,  too,  they  are  merely 
covering  over  our  brutal  natural  passions  with  a  flimsy  veil, 
and  affecting  to  condemn  what  everybody  knows  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  society.  Duelling,  for  example,  is 
forbidden  by  law,  and  is  yet  essential  to  that  code  of 
honor  without  which  there  would  be  no  living  in  a  lar<re 
society.  Why  should  a  nation  grudge  to  see  some  half 
dozen  men  sacrificed  in  a  year  "  to  obtain  so  valuable  a 
blessing  as  the  politeness  of  manners,  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation, and  the  happiness  of  company  in  general,"  whilst 
it  exposes  thousands  of  lives  for  an  end  which  may  often 
do  no  good  at  all  ?  Religion  bids  you  leave  revenge  to 
God  ;  honor  bids  you  reserve  it  scrupulously  for  yourself; 
religion  forbids  and  honor  commands  murder ;  religion 
orders  you  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  honor  to  quarrel  for  a 
trifle  ;  "  religion  is  built  on  humility,  honor  on  pride  ;  how 
to  reconcile  them  must  be  left  to  wiser  heads  than  mine." 
The  argument  is  pointed  by  an  elaborate  portrait,  which 
curiously  recalls  Richardson's  ideal  hero.  He  describes 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  by  anticipation.  He  sets  before  us 
a  fine  gentleman  of  the  highest  type,  lavish  in  his  expendi- 
ture, but  always  guided  by  the  most  exquisite  taste  ;  cheer- 
ful and  cordial  in  his  demeanor ;  and  yet  never  omitting 
due  courtesy  to  the  meanest  of  his  guests  ;  solid  as  well  as 
amusing  in  his  conversation,  and  never  using  an  indecent 
or  a  profane  word ;  careful  in  his  religious  observances, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  a  father  to  his  tenants,  a  liberal  but 
strictly  just  master  to  his  servants,  and  in  that  capacity  re- 
markable for  this  special  touch  of  good  sense,  that  he  never 
allows  them  to  accept  gratuities  from  his  visitors  on  any 
pretence.  What,  then,  is  to  be  said  against  this  pattern 
of  all  the  virtues  of  a  gentleman  ?  Mandeville  replies  by 
putting  the  same  dilemma  which  so  terribly  puzzled 
Richardson.  Suppose  our  spotless  hero  to  receive  an  in- 
sult from  somebody  of  equal  position  but  of  less  self-com- 
mand. What  will  he  do?  Obey  the  laws  of  God,  and 
submit ;  or  the  laws  of  honor,  which  have  at  most  the  force 
of  an  oral  tradition  ?  Richardson  evades  the  problem  by 
endowing  his  hero  with  a  skill  of  fence  equally  remarkable 
with  his  other  superlative  excellences.  Mandeville  equally 
assumes  that  his  Grandison  will  fight,  and  allows  no  eva- 
sion of  this  rather  naif  variety.  The  hero's  conduct  sup- 
plies a  crucial  experiment,  showing  what  is  the  ultimate 
law  by  which  he  is  guided.  The  ridicule  of  his  equals  and 
the  mob  will  have  more  weight  with  him  than  the  fear  o£ 
hell.  In  other  words,  pride  is  the  dominant  principle  of 
his  nature.  It  is  the  Protean  passion  which  really  accounts 
for  the  whole  system  of  behavior  which  we  have  so  much 
admired.  Christianity  and  honor  lay  down  two  different 
codes.  Where  they  conflict,  all  gentlemen  unhesitatingly 
obey  the  code  of  honor.  If  to  covet  honor,  as  Shakespeare 
puts  it,  be  a  sin,  then  clearly  the  men  of  honor  are  the  most 
offending  souls  alive.  We  are  like  Catholics  in  a  Protes- 
tant country,  who  cannot  be  trusted  because  they  pay  alle- 
giance to  another  than  their  lawful  sovereign.  Hide  it 
from  ourselves  as  we  may,  the  master  whom  we  really 
obey  is  not  God,  but  public  opinion.  This  theory  of  Man- 
deville's  perhaps  suggested  some  of  Pope's  keenest  satire. 
It  is  a  systematic  statement  of  the  poet's  pet  doctrine  of 
the  Ruling  Passion. 

Search,  then,  the  ruling  passion  ;  there  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known ; 
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The  foul  conBiiitcnt,  and  the  false  sincere ; 
PricstB,  princes,  women  no  disseniblcm  here ; 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest, 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stand-,  confest. 

The  same  theory,  according  to  Mandeville,  will  include 
not  only  Wharton  and  Marllx)rou<»h,  and  Chartres  and 
Holingbroke,  but  Berkeley  and  Addison  (the  "  parson  in  a 
tie-wig,"  as  Mandeville  called  him),  and  all  the  saints  and 
moralists,  as  well  as  the  sinners  and  blasphemers  of  the 
age.  The  love  of  honor  is  our  one  principle,  and  love  of 
honor  is  merely  a  decent  periphrasis  for  a  desire  to  gratify 
our  vanity.  The  gentleman  values  himself  on  his  fidelity 
to  his  word.  "  The  rake  and  scoundrel  brag  of  their  vices, 
and  boast  of  their  impudence."  In  both  the  fundamental 
principle  is  the  same. 

The  argument  is,  in  one  sense,  a  mere  juggle.  The  arti- 
fice is  transparent.  Pride  is  a  dyslogistic  epithet  given  to 
a  natural  passion,  which  may  be  eoou  or  bad.  Cull  it  self- 
respect,  and  the  paradox  vanishes.  To  desire  the  sym- 
pathy and  praise  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  not  a  bad 
motive,  though  it  may  accidentally  come  into  collision  with 
virtuous  desires.  To  say  that  the  vilest  have  natural  af- 
fections is  not  to  prove  that  the  natural  affections  are  a 
sham,  but  that  there  is  virtue  even  in  the  most  abandoned. 
Beneath  the  paradoxical  outside,  however,  there  lies  a 
rough  protest  against  the  old  theological  dogmas.  Human 
nature  rises  against  the  theory  which  pronounces  it  to  be 
hopelessly  corrupt,  and  which,  bv  a  logical  consequence, 
proceeds  to  estimate  all  virtue  by  the  degree  in  which 
natural  instincts  are  suppressed.  Mandeville  may  be  inter- 
preted as  refusing  to  accept  the  monastic  ideal  of  virtue ; 
though  his  refusal  certainly  takes  an  awkward  form.  Your 
theologians,  he  says,  have  endeavored  to  cramp  men's 
intellects  and  to  eradicate  their  passions.  Possibly  you 
may  have  fitted  them  for  another  world,  but  you  have 
certainly  incapacitated  them  for  this.  You  exiled  the  mas- 
culine virtues  from  the  sickly  and  attenuated  forms  of 
Catholic  saints  and  hermits;  but  secular  life  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  them.  The  code  of  honor  expresses  an 
attempt  of  the  native  vigor  of  the  race  to  break  the  fetters 
with  which  priests  would  shackle  it.  Our  spiritual  physi- 
cians, as  Mandeville  understood  them,  proposed  to  bleed 
us,  like  so  many  Sangrados,  till  we  were  fitted  for  a  diet  of 
herbs  and  water  ;  and  to  justify  the  operation,  they  assured 
us  that  our  blood  was  vitiated  and  corrupt.  Mandeville 
says  that  if  we  would  enjoy  robust  health  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  a  drop  of  blood  ;  but  instead  of  inferring  that  the 
blood  is  not  corrupt,  he  infers  that  corruption  is  good. 
Brand  all  enjoyment  as  vice,  and  the  natural  effect  of  es- 
tablishing an  indelible  association  will  be  an  avowed  justi- 
fication of  vicious  enjoyment.  Mandevilles  are  the  inevi- 
table antithesis  to  an  overstrained  asceticism ;  and  we  may 
so  far  sympathize  to  some  extent  with  his  refusal  to  be 
mutilated  to  suit  the  fancies  of  priests. 

Mandeville,  however,  goes  farther.  Wilfully,  or  deceived 
by  his  own  selfishness,  he  declares  that  this  code  of  honor, 
and  indeed  that  morality  generally,  is  a  mere  sham.  He 
opens  the  commentary  on  his  verses  by  a  singular  history 
of  the  process  by  which  virtue  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  world.  Certain  mysterious  "  lawgivers  "  — persons 
who  appear  in  all  the  theological  speculations  of  the  time 
—  resolved  for  their  own  base  purposes  to  invent  virtue. 
These  people  "  thoroughly  examined  all  the  strength  and 
fruilties  of  our  nature,  and  observing  that  none  were  either 
so  savage  as  not  to  be  cliarmed  with  praise,  or  so  despicable 
as  patielitly  to  bear  contempt,  justly  concluded  that  flattery 
must  be  the  most  powerful  argument  that  could  be  used  to 
exalt  human  creatures."  They  extolled  our  superiority 
over  the  other  animals,  and  assured  us  that  we  were 
capable  of  the  most  noble  achievements  ;  and  "  haying  by 
this  artful  way  of  flattery  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  they  began  to  instruct  them  in  the  notions 
of  honor  and  shame."  Thus  mankind  became  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  "  wild  grovelling  wretches  "  who  pursued 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  own  appetites,  and 
the  nobler  creatures  who  reduced  their  appetites  under  the 
bondage  of  their  reason,  and  thus  obtained  the  mastery 
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over  their  fellows.     Thus  by  "  the  skilful  management  of 
wary  politicians  "  mankind  was  induced  to  stigmatize  those 
actions  which  were  harmful  to  the  public  as  vicious,  and  to 
call  those  which  were  beneficial  virtuous.     Even  the  vilest 
were  interested  in  maintaining  this  theory,  inasmuch  as 
they  received  a  share  of  the  benefits  produced  by  virtue  ; 
and,  at  least,  found  their  account  in  repressing  the  com- 
petition  of   other  vile   persons   by    advocating   the   new 
maxims.     The  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  the  aphorism  that 
"  the  moral  virtues  are  the  political  offspring  which  flattery 
begot  upon  pride."     This  preposterous  caricature  of  mod- 
ern utilitarianism  is  precisely   analogous  to  the  ordinary 
Deist    doctrine    that    the    sacred    writings    were  simple 
forgeries.     Virtue,  like  religion,  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
figment  when  it  was  no  longer  believed  to  come  straight 
from  heaven.     The  only  alternative  admitted  to  the  super- 
natural origin  of  all  the  beliefs  the  possession  of  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  beasts,  was  their  deliberate  invention. 
Virtue,  therefore,  naturally  presents  itself  as  a  mere  fashion, 
changing  like  taste  in  dress  or  in  architecture.     His  argu- 
ment, directed  primarily  against  Shaftesbury,  is  simply  an 
extension  of  that  upon  which  Locke  had  conferred  celebrity 
in  the  course  of  his  attack  upon  innate  ideas.     Shaftesbury 
had  tried  to  prove  that  the  standard  of  taste  was  invaria- 
ble ;  and  upon  that  doctrine  had  founded  his  theory  of 
morality.     Mandeville  plausibly  enough  argues  that  it  is 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  the  highest  degree.     Some- 
times the  florist  admires  the  tulip,  at  other  times  the  carna- 
tion.     Beards  are   worn   in  one  country   and   shaved  in 
another.     Broad-brimmed  hats  succeed  narrow  brims,  and 
big  buttons  alternate  with  little  ones.     "  What  mortal,"  he 
asks  "  can  decide  which  is  handsomest  abstract  from  the 
mode  of  being  ?  "    Our  taste  is  the  ultimate  arbiter,  and 
our  taste  varies  indefinitely  and  capriciously.     Now  "in 
morals  there  is  no  greater  certainty."     The  laws  of  mar- 
riage vary  so  widely  that  what  is  regarded  as  an  abomina- 
tion in  one  country  is  considered  as  perfectly  becoming  in 
another.     A  Mahommedan  may  regard  wine  drinking  with 
an  aversion  as  great  as  that  which  we   reserve  for   the 
practices  which  we  most  abhor ;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
horror  will  be  supposed  to  arise  from  nature.     Which  is 
the  true  religion  ?  is  the  question  which  has  caused  more 
harm  than  all  the  other  questions  put  together.    At  Pekin, 
at  Constantinople,  and  at  Rome  you  will  receive   three 
replies,  utterly  different,  but  equally  peremptory.     Is  not 
the  search  after  a  single  standard  a  mere  wild-goose  chase? 
The  argument  is  hardly  calculated  to  puzzle  any  one  at 
the  present  day.    The  believer  in  intuitive  morality  replies 
by  pointing  to  certain  primary  beliefs  which  underlie  the 
superficial    variations ;    and    the     utilitarian    replies,    as 
Berkeley  replied  in   substance   and   Hume   with   greater 
detail  and  completeness,   by  giving   an  external   test   of 
morality.     Since  different  races  have  supposed  different 
actions  to  be  beneficial,  the  standard  of  morals  has  varied 
very  widely  ;  and  since  the  beneficial  tendency  of  certain 
actions  is  palpable,  the  variation  has  been  confined  within 
certain  limits.     By  this  reply,  Mandeville,  as  he  had  ex- 
plicitly stated  the  utilitarian  criterion,  should  have  been 
convinced.     His  purpose,  however,  being  simply  to  startle 
the  prejudices  of  his  readers,  he  was  content  to  dwell  upon 
the  difl^culty  without  suggesting  the  answer.     He  was  the 
more  open  to  an  easy  apparent  refutation ;  and,  of  the 
answers  which  he  provoked,  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
singularly  clear  and   vigorous   assault   of  William   L»w. 
Law,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  later  divergence  into 
mysticism,  was  amongst  the  very  ablest  controversialists  of 
his  age.     Few  of  his  contemporaries  show  the  same  vigor 
of  reasoning,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  one  who  can 
atand  beside  him  for  fervid  eloquence.     This  book  was  re- 
published in  1844,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  it 
IS  an  amusing  literary  phenomenon  to  see  Law's  clear  and 
manly  English  interpreted  into  the  peculiar  dialect  of  his 
expounder.     A  fog  is  drawn  before  the  sun  to  help  us  to 
read.     Law  makes  short  work  of  Mandeville's  superficial 
sophistries :  he  strikes  them  down  at  a  single  blow.     An 
action,  he  says,  is  virtuous  "  because  it  is  in  obedience  to 
reason  and  the  laws  of  God ;  it  does  not  cease  to  be  so 


because  a  bodv  is  formed  by  use,  or  created  by  disposition 
easy  and  ready  for  the  performance  of  it."     On  Mande- 
ville's strange  hypothesis  that  pity  was  not   virtuous  be- 
cause spontaneous,  "  all  habits  of  virtue  would  be  blame- 
able  "  because  all  such  habits  make  good  actions  more 
spontaneous.     He,  in  short,  who  practices  virtue  with  the 
least  self-denial,  is  the  most  virtuous  man,  for  self  denial  is 
not  the  essence,  but  an  accident  of  virtue.     Mandeville's 
attempt  to  prove  virtue  to  be  arbitrary  is  met  as  victori- 
ously as  his  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  not  meritorious. 
The  theory  is  self-contradictory.     Science,   says   Law,  is 
only  an  improvement  of  those  first  principles  which  nature 
has  given  us.     The  mathematician  must  start  from  axioms 
obvious  to  all  mankind.     Take  them  away,  and  the  science 
vanishes.     "  Do  but  suppose  all  to  be  invented,  and  then  it 
will  follow  that  nothing  could  be  invented  in  any  science." 
Morality  would  not  be  arbitrary,  but  inconceivable,  if  we 
had  not  some  primary  conceptions   of  right  and   wrong. 
The  beautiful  theory  of  a  fiction  started  by  hypothetical 
legislators  is  ingeniously  parodied  by  a  similar  theory  as 
to  the  origin  of  an  erect  posture.     Some  clever  philoso- 
pher discovered  that  though  man  crept  on  the  ground,  he 
was  made  up  of  pride,  and  flattery  might  set  him  on  his 
legs.     They  told  him  what  a  grovelling  thing  it  was  to 
creep  on  his  legs  like  the  meanest  animals ;  and  thus  they 
"  wheedled  him  into  the  honor  and  dignity  of  walking  up- 
right to   serve  their  own  ambitious  ends,  and  that  they 
might  have  his  hands  to  be  employed  in  their  drudgery." 
Virtue  is  no  mere  cheat;  it  is  "founded  in  the  immutable 
relations  of  things,  in  the  perfections  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  not  in  the  pride  of  man  or  the  craft  of  cunning  politi- 
cians." 

This,  and  much  more,  is  excellent  logic  —  too  good,  one 
might  think,  to  be  thrown  away  upon  such  poor  game  as 
the  big  button  theory  of  morality.     And  yet  at  this  point 
there  intrudes  a  certain  doubt  as  to  whether  Law  has  really 
struck  the  vital  point  of  Mandeville's  theory.     It  is,  doubt- 
less, utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that  men  were  cheated  into 
virtue  —  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  cheated 
into  an  upright  posture.     The  doctrine  was  only  possible, 
even  as  an  amusing  paradox,  in   days  when  men    could 
argue  seriously  that  all  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  vul- 
gar impostors.     It  might  be  summarily  swept  aside  on  to 
the  rubbish  heap,  where  extinct  fallacies  decay  till  they 
are  picked  up  for  the  amusement  of  some  student  of  human 
eccentricity.     But  Law's  reply  seems  to  assume  that   we 
are  driven  to  a  choice  between  two  alternatives,  neither  of 
which  is  accepted  by  modern  thinkers.     Strauss  does  not 
hold  that  the  early  Christians  were  cheats,  any  more  than 
he  holds  them  to  have  been  supernaturally  inspired.     The 
doctrines  which  they  preached  were  the  natural  fruit  of 
the  human  intellect  working  under  certain  conditions  at  a 
given  stage  of  its  development.     The   same  change   has 
passed  over  speculators  upon  morality.     If  not  invented, 
it  yet  need  not  have  been  revealed.     Man  was  not  cheated 
into  standing  upright,  nor  was  he  made  standing  upright; 
the  upright  posture  appeared  at   a  certain  period  in  the 
course  of  his  development   from  monkeyhood.     Prove,  as 
Mandeville   tried   to  prove,  that   morality  was   originally 
due  to  the  working  of  certain  simple  passions,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  follow  that  morality  is  a  matter  of  mere  ar- 
bitrary fashion,  varying  indefinitely  in  different  times  and 
countries,  like  the  taste  for  big  buttons.     We  shall  rather 
be  induced  to  accept  another  branch  of  the  dilemma.     If 
we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  should  rather  say  that 
a  taste  for  big  buttons  was  itself  the  product  of  certain  uni- 
form laws,  acting  as  inflexibly  as  those  which   determine 
the  details  of  our  moral  code.     If  morality  is  the  creature 
of  fashion,  yet  fashion  is  not  the  creature  of  chance,  for 
chance   has   no    existen(;e.     Springing    from   deeper   and 
more  uniform  motives  than  those  which  regulate  our  taste 
in  buttons,  it  is  far  less  variable,  but  it  is  equally  to  be  de 
duced  from  the  workings  of  human  nature  and  not  froni 
those  vague  entities,  the  "  immutable  relations  of  things," 
nor  yet  Irom  our  intuitions  of  the  inconceivable  essence  of 
the  Divine  Nature.    The  "  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  in  fact,  con- 
tains, in  its  crudest  and  most  offensive  form,  the  germ  ( f 
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what  would  now  be  called  the  derivative  theory  of  moral- 
ity, and  falls  into  gratuitious  perplexity  by  implicitly  a»- 
8iunin<;  chance  as  an  objective  reality,  whilst  in  consistency 
Man<leville  was  bound  to  believe,  and  indeed  actually  pro- 
fesses his  belief,  in  the  universality  of  natural  laws. 

It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  we  reach  the  logical  foundation 
upon  which  Mandeville  erected  so  strange  a  superstructure. 
The  will  of  God  (says  Law)  makes  moral  virtue  our  law. 
If  we  ask  how  this  will  appears,  it  is  because  we  know 
that  God  is  of  infinite  justice  and  goodness  and  truth. 
lOvery  theolojjian  must  admit  that  this  is  the  ultiuiate 
foundation  of  virtue;  but  the  ever-recurrinjj  difficulty  can- 
not be  evaded.  Are  God's  justice  and  p^ooilness  the  same 
with  ours  ?  Must  we  not  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  from  our  moral  ideas  instead  of  inverting  the  pro- 
cess ?  If  so,  must  we  not  discover  some  external  basis  for 
morality,  and,  in  that  case,  where  is  it  to  be  placed  ? 
Law's  answer  at  this  time,  when  driven  to  his  ultimate 
standing-ground,  would  apparently  have  consisted  in  an 
appeal  to  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity.  Such 
thinkers,  however,  as  Shaftesbury  and  Mandeville,  who, 
agreeing  in  little  else,  agreed  in  rejecting  or  ignoring  the 
force  of  those  evidences,  were  necessarily  driven  to  a  dif- 
ferent answer.  Law,  in  his  anxiety  to  depreciate  natural 
religion,  declares  that  the  light  of  nature  amounts  only  to 
a  "  bare  capacity  of  receiving  good  or  bad  impressions, 
right  or  wrong  opinions  or  sentiments,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  world  we  fall  into."  Mamleville,  sharing 
Law's  contempt  for  human  nature,  would  scarcely  dispute 
this  opinion ;  but  he  denied  what  Law  strenuously  as- 
serted, that  the  li^ht  of  revelation  supplied  the  defects  of 
nature.  He  calmly  extinguishes  both  lights  and  leaves  us 
to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark.  Shaftesbury,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintains  that  the  light  of  nature  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient by  itself.  The  harmonies  written  everywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  universe  enables  every  reverent  observer  to  dis- 
cover the  Creator.  We  "  look  through  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God."  Indeed,  the  essence  of  his  theory  is  the 
identification  of  God  with  nature.  His  Deity  is  not  the 
patron  of  a  nation  or  a  sect,  or  the  inspirer  of  a  priestly 
caste  or  a  set  of  isolated  fanatics,  but  the  universal,  imma- 
nent, and  all-pervading  essence.  If  not  quite  a  Pantheist, 
he  protests  against  that  form  of  theology  which  represents 
God  as  an  internal  ruler,  or  as  only  one  amongst  many 
forces,  though  incomparably  the  most  powerful  of  all.  It 
is  here  that  he  comes  into  the  most  vital  contrast  with 
Mandeville.  How,  in  fact,  can  theology  which  makes  God 
a  synonym  with  nature  supply  a  basis  for  morality  ?  As 
Pope  said  in  the  "  licentious  stanza "  afterwards  omitted 
from  the  "  Universal  Prayer  "  — 

Can  that  offend  great  nature's  God, 
Which  nature's  self  inspires  ? 

Nature  is  an  impartial  and  universal  power :  nature  in- 
spires hatred  as  well  as  love ;  and  arms  the  murderer  as 
well  as  the  judge.  It  is  impossible,  instead  of  wrong,  to 
break  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  morality  understood  as 
obedience  to  nature  sanctions  every  action  that  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  performed.  Shaftesbury's  attempt  at 
evasion,  by  calling  some  passions  "  unnatural,"  is  either 
nugatory  or  involves  the  abandonment  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment. The  difficulty  is  that  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
perplexes  every  attempt  to  substitute  pure  Deism  for 
revealed  religion.  Nature  is  too  vague  a  deity  to  supply 
intelligible  motives  for  action,  or  to  attract  our  love  and 
reverence. 

Butler's  argument,  both  in  the  "Analogy"  and  in  the 
"  Sermons,"  is  intended  to  meet  this  difficulty.  His  pur- 
pose is  to  show  that  nature,  when  rightly  interpreted,  bears 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  power  external  to  itself.  We 
can  read  the  great  riddle,  obscurely  indeed,  but  yet  so  as 
to  answer  Pope's  question  satisfactorily.  Some  things,  he 
maintains,  which  nature's  self  inspires,  may  be  shown  to 
offend  great  nature's  God  most  unequivocally.  Mande- 
ville, on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  the  riddle  to  be  hope- 
lessly insoluble.  Nature  is  and  ever  must  remain  an  un- 
known  god  ;    "  every  part   of  her   works,   ourselvbs   not 


excepted,  is  an  impenetrable  secret  to  us  that  eludes  all 
in(juiry."  The  sutrerings  inflicted  by  nature  are,  with 
Butler,  indications  of  Divine  displeasure;  with  Mande- 
ville, parts  of  a  system,  whose  existence  proves,  indeed, 
that  tney  have  fome  purpose,  but  leaves  that  purirase 
utterly  unintelligible.  Nature  makes  animals  feed  upoa 
each  other.  Waste  of  life,  cruelty,  lust,  and  voracity  are 
the  engines  by  which  she  works  out  her  inscrutable  pur- 
poses. Do  you  presume  to  blame  them  ?  "  All  actions  in 
nature,  abstractly  considered,  are  equally  indifferent ;  and 
whatever  it  may  be  to  individual  creatures,  to  die  is  not  a 
greater  evil  to  this  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  than  it  is 
to  bo  born."  Every  attempt  at  a  solution  bring  us  back  to 
the  everlasting  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  We  see 
millions  of  living  beings  starved  every  year ;  we  see  the 
most  exquisite  organisms  put  together  only  to  be  purposely 
wasted.  Nothing  is  too  good  to  be  eaten  by  the  vilest  of 
its    fellow-creatures.      A  common   fly,   he    argues  rather 

Suaintly,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  workmanship,  and  yet 
ies  are  eaten  in  myriads  by  birds  and  spiders,  which  are 
of  no  use  to  us.  The  wondrous  harmonies  which  excite 
Shaftesbury's  easy  rhetoric  explain  nothing.  l.iOok  at 
nature  impartially,  and  you  must  confess  that  admiration 
is  balanced  by  horror.  In  seeking  to  enlarge  our  con- 
ceptions of  Deity,  He  becomes  too  vague  to  excite  any 
human  emotion.  You  will  not  have  a  God  who  takes  part 
with  a  section  of  the  human  race ;  and  you  find  it  im- 
possible to  esteem  a  God  who  takes  part  with  virtue  against 
vicie,  or  with  happiness  against  misery.  When  once  the 
old  anthropomorphic  fancies  are  abandoned,  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  gulf  of  ignorance,  across  which  no  fine  phrases 
can  cast  a  trustworthy  bridge.  This,  though  it  expresses  the 
general  tendency  of  Mandeville's  argument,  is  not  quite 
openly  said  :  for,  either  to  blind  his  purpose,  or  from  real 
inconsistency,  or,  more  probably,  from  love  of  paradox,  he 
introduces  an  argument  or  two  in  favor  of  Providence,  and 
even,  ostensibly,  in  favor  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive,  certainly  the  most  original 
and  instructive,  part  of  Mandeville's  reasoning,  is  in  its 
application  to  society.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  very  ques- 
tions whii;h  now  cause  the  bitterest  discussions  cropping 
up,  though  of  course  in  a  cruder  form,  in  the  pages  of 
Mandeville  and  Shaftesbury.  The  same  battle  is  still 
raging,  though  the  ground  has  a  little  shifted,  and  the  com- 
batants bring  deadlier  weapons  and  greater  stores  of 
ammunition  into  the  field. 

Shaftesbury  ridicules  the  Hobbists  as  modern  meta- 
physicians sneer  at  Mr.  Darwin.  How  did  man  come  into 
the  world  ?  Did  he  begin  as  a  rudimentary  embryo,  from 
which  presently  sprouted  here  an  eye,  and  there  an  ear, 
and  then  perhaps  a  tail,  which  luckily  dropped  off  in  time, 
leaving  things,  by  good  luck,  just  as  they  ought  to  be? 
"  Surely,"  he  says,  "  this  is  the  lowest  view  of  the  original 
affairs  of  human  kind."  But  recognize  Providence  instead 
of  chance  as  the  author  of  the  world,  and  we  must  admit 
that  the  social  affections  are  as  natural  to  man  as  eyes  and 
ears.  Hobbes's  state  of  nature  implies  a  chaos  which  had 
no  elements  of  stability.  Society,  too,  must  be  natural  to 
man,  and  it  follows  that  he  never  did  nor  could  exist  with- 
out it.  Shaftesbury,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  plainly  "  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,"  and  would  have  taunted  Mr.  Huxley 
with  his  great-grandfather  the  ape.  Mandeville  replies  in 
the  spirit,  and  sometimes  with  the  very  arguments,  of  a 
modern  believer  in  natural  selection.  Of  nature,  as  a 
power  apart  from  the  phenomena  which  it  governs,  he 
knows  nothing ;  and  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  disposed  to 
sing  hymns  to  it  afler  the  Shaftesbury  fashion.  We  can 
only  trace  its  purposes  by  its  performances.     "  Knowing, 

a  priori,  belongs  to  God  only Wretched  man,  on 

the  contrary,  is  sure  of  nothing,  his  own  existence  not  ex- 
cepted, but  from  reasoning  a  posteriori."  Experience  tells 
us  that  in  the  brute  creation  nature's  great  moving  forces 
are  pain,  hunger,  and  suffering.  Why  should  we  look  for 
anything  different  amongst  mankind  ?  The  one  great  fact 
which  we  discover  by  observation  is  that  which  we  have 
lately  learnt  to  call  the  struggle  for  existence.     Society, 
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language,  all  that  makes  us  differ  from  brutes,  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  conflict  between  our  self-love  and 
the  conditions  of  our  existence.  The  first  thing  that  drove 
men  to  associate  was  probably  the  dread  of  wild  beasts,  as 
is  testified  by  the  legends  of  dragons  and  monsters  which 
abound  in  all  ancient  history.  The  union  was  made  firmer 
by  their  dread  of  each  other.  Pride,  the  universal  prime 
mover,  made  the  strongest  and  bravest  force  their  domin- 
ion upon  the  weak  and  cowardly.  The  third  step  was  the 
invention  of  letters,  which  made  permanent  laws  possible, 
or,  in  other  words,  enabled  men  to  take  permanent  precau- 
tions against  the  outbreaks  of  individual  passions.  Then 
followed  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  the  natural  product 
of  a  peaceful  state  of  society,  and  the  groundwork  of  all 
civilization.  Religion  arose  from  the  natural  tendency  of 
children  and  savages  to  attribute  feelings  like  their  own  to 
external  objects ;  or,  in  Cbmtist  phraseology,  it  began  with 
fetishism.  Legislators  turned  this  fear  of  the  invisible  to 
account  for  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Lan- 
guage is  gradually  developed  out  of  the  simple  signs  by 
which  even  brutes  can  make  themselves  mutually  under- 
stood. Ages  were  doubtless  required  for  its  development, 
and  to  raise  up  politicians  capable  of  putting  the  passions 
to  their  true  use,  and  finally  achieving  the  highest  triumph 
of  turning  "  private  vices  into  public  benefits."  It  is  by 
slow  degrees  and  by  a  series  of  successive  failures  that  the 
machinery  which  is  now  fancied  to  be  the  direct  work  of 
nature  was  gradually  brought  to  perfection.  "  AVe  often 
ascribe,"  he  says,  "  to  the  excellency  of  man's  genius,  and 
the  depth  of  his  penetration,  what  is  in  reality  owing  to 
length  of  time,  and  the  experience  of  many  generations,  all 
of  them  very  little  differing  from  one  another  in  natural 
parts  and  sagacity  ; "  a  truth  which  he  ingeniously  illus- 
trates by  the  case  of  a  man-of-war,  the  mechanism  of  which 
is  now  explained  by  clever  engineers,  but  which  was  in 
fact  put  together  by  a  steady  application  of  the  rule  of 
thumb. 

Arguments,  such  as  these,  have  a  strangely  familiar 
sound.  The  dress  rather  than  the  substance  is  altered. 
Mandeville  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Darwin's  struggle  for 
existence  ;  he  had  not  studied  Mr.  Tylor's  investigations 
of  savage  life  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Malthus's  laws  of  pop- 
ulation, or  of  Ricardo's  analysis  of  the  operations  of  mod- 
ern competition.  But  the  theory  of  the  world  which  under- 
lies his  speculations,  and  the  method  for  which  it  gives 
foundation,  is  pretty  nearly  identical.  The  world  is  the 
scene  of  a  huge  struggle  of  units  driven  by  conflicting 
passions,  and  their  mutual  pressure  gives  for  its  final  result 
all  those  complex  social  and  intellectual  products  which 
others  attribute  to  providential  interference.  Would  you 
unravel  the  plan  of  this  mysterious  and  shifting  scene,  it 
is  in  vain  to  rely  upon  a  priori  reasonings,  or  to  fancy  that 
you  can  discover  the  purposes  of  the  hidden  Creator.  By 
observing  the  results  you  can  discover  how  the  phenomena 
are  generated,  and  what  laws  they  obey ;  but  why  the  laws 
should  be  these,  and  none  other,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  intelligence.  The  historical  cause  may  be  discovered; 
the  final  cause  is  inscrutable.  The  modern  man  of  science 
and  the  old  reckless  cynic  agree  in  the  resolution  to  look 
facts  in  the  lace,  and  to  reject  —  sometimes  rashly  and 
brutally  —  anything  that  is  not  a  hard,  tangible  fact. 
Hunger,  lust,  self-love  are  forms  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked, but  the  finer  creations  of  awe,  reverence,  and 
humanity  may  be  dismissed  as  mere  phantoms  are  resolved 
into  coarser  elements.  If  you  wish  to  examine  into  the 
origin  of  things,  it  is  extremely  convenient  to  discard  as 
non-existent  everything  that  defies  a  simple  analysis. 
And  thus  it  was  tempting  to  regard  human  beings  as  mov- 
ing exclusively  under  the  influence  of  brutal  and  selfish 
passions,  which  are  palpable  to  the  most  cursory  observer, 
and  which,  by  a  little  dexterous  manipulation,  can  be 
made  to  account  for  everything.  There  is  certainly 
enough  self-deceit  and  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness in  the  world  to  be  an  awkward  obstacle  for  optimists 
of  the  Shaftesbury  type.  So  many  things  are  humbugs, 
that  it  is  but  a  step  to  declare  everything  to  be  a  humbug, 
except  the  one  moving  force  which   we  so  dexterously 


disguise  from  ourselves  and  from  each  other.  Assume 
that  selfishness  is  to  human  beings  what  gravitation  is  to 
the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  task  of  the  psychologist 
is  marvellously  simplified.  You  say  that  the  discovery  is 
degrading ;  well,  Mandeville  would  reply,  I  want  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  not  to  flatter  your  pride ;  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  you  might  call  astronomy  or  physiology  degrad- 
ing. You  are  too  proud  to  admit  that  the  earth  is  not  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  that  you  are  made  of  flesh  and 
bones,  or  that  you  have  feelings  in  common  with  an  ape ; 
but,  if  those  are  the  facts,  what  is  the  use  of  struggling 
against  their  recognition  ?  Your  dreams  are  pleasant ; 
but  it  does  not  answer  in  the  long  run  to  mistake  a  dream 
for  a  reality. 

The  weak  and  the  strong  sides  of  the  two  theories  are 
curiously  contrasted.  Each  writer,  of  course,  can  reso- 
lutely ignore  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  his  hypotheses  ; 
it  must  be  a  very  dull  or  a  very  acute  philosopher  who 
does  not  find  that  process  necessary.  Whilst  Shaftesbury 
placidly  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  sin  and  suffering  which  ofler 
insoluble  problems  to  the  consistent  optimist,  Mandeville 
seems  almost  to  gloat  over  evils  which  may  serve  to  per- 
plex his  adversaries.  Nature,  so  far  from  exciting  raptur- 
ous enthusiasm,  appears  to  him  almost  as  a  Moloch,  de- 
lighting in  the  tortures  of  her  creatures.  Not  that  he  is 
horror-struck  or  driven  to  despair.  What  is  the  use  of 
being  angry  with  the  inevitable,  or  puzzling  our  heads 
over  the  inscrutable  ?  Let  us  take  what  we  can  get  in  this 
blind,  fierce  struggle,  and  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  we  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Virtue  is  an  empty  pretence ;  for  upon  what  can  the 
service  of  this  terrible  deity  repose  except  upon  a  clever 
calculation  of  our  own  interests  ?  To  feather  our  own 
nests  as  warmly  as  may  be  is  our  only  policy  in  this  piti- 
less storm.  Lust  and  pride  and  realities  ;  to  gratify  them 
is  to  secure  the  only  genuine  enjoyment.  It  is  necessary, 
indeed,  to  use  the  conventional  varnish  of  fine  phrases,  for 
flattery  is  a  more  potent  instrument  of  success  than  open 
defiance  of  the  world.  But  nothing  is  substantially  satis- 
factory which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses.  Mandeville, 
in  short,  is  the  legitimate  precursor  of  those  materialists  of 
the  last  century  who  acknowledged  the  existence  of  noth- 
ing that  could  not  be  touched,  tasted,  and  handled,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  analyze  man  into  so  much  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  carbon,  and  declare  that  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  discovered.  Ridicule  his  conclusions  by  all 
means,  as  much  as  you  please;  condemn  still  more  un- 
equivocally the  cynical  levity  with  which  he  abolishes  vir- 
tue, and  proclaims  the  world  to  be  a  hateful  farce.  No 
language  could  be  too  strong  to  convey  our  protest  against 
such  theories,  were  it  not  that  they  are  too  dead  to  need 
much  protesting.  But  after  all  is  said  that  can  or  need  be 
said,  there  is  yet  something  on  the  other  side.  Mande- 
ville's  picture  of  the  origin  of  society  is  far  nearer  the 
truth  than  Shaftesbury's,  or  than  that  of  most  contem- 
porary philosophers.  Partly,  it  is  because  his  theories, 
which  are  a  libel  on  civilized  mankind,  are  not  so  far 
wrong  when  applied  to  man  still  half  brutal,  and  only 
showing  the  rudiments  of  religion  or  morality.  But  partly, 
too,  the  comparative  accuracy  of  his  results  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  method  is  sound,  though  his  spirit  is  detest- 
able. 

An  unflinching  scepticism  is  a  necessary,  though  a  disa- 
greeable stage  on  the  road  to  truth.  Beautiful  theories 
must  be  questioned  however  attractive,  and  phantoms  laid 
whatever  consolation  they  may  have  conferred.  Mandeville, 
it  is  true,  represents  scepticism  in  its  coarsest  ami  most  un- 
lovely stage.  He  has  taken  the  old  theological  system,  and 
retained  all  that  was  degrading  whilst  smnmarily  destroy- 
ing what  was  elevating.  If  man  be  regarded  as  altogether 
vile,  it  is  necessary  to  account  lor  virtue  by  admitting  the 
existence  of  some  Divine  element.  But  Mandeville  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  supernaturalism  which  has  be- 
come incredible  to  him,  nor  with  Shaftesbury's  attempt  to 
make  nature  itself  Divine,  which  he  regards  as  mere  flimsy 
bombast.  And  thus  he  leaves  nothing  but  a  bare  hideous 
chaos,  entirely  godless  in  the  sense  that  it  neither  bears 
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internal  traces  of  Divine  harmony  nor  the  interference 
of  Divine  powers  from  without.  Denying  the  reality  of 
virtue,  he  sees  no  reason  for  j)rovi(ling  any  new  form  of 
belief  round  which  the  nobler  impulses  may  gather.  In 
short,  he  exhibits  the  result  of  taking  the  old  theology  and 
simply  leaving  out  God.  The  result  is  naturally  appalling. 
Wo  have  chaos  without  even  a  hint  that  some  reconstruc- 
tive process  is  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
order.  Theologians  of  the  Warburton  school  so  far  agreed 
with  him  that  they  removed  all  Divine  action  as  far  as 
possible,  and  apparently  held  that  God  once  interfered 
with  the  Jews,  but  had  long  given  up  any  interest  in  the 
world.  Their  arguments  pretty  nearly  come  to  thi.s,  that 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  there  once  was  a 
God  ;  and  that,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  contrary,  we 
must  suppose  that  lie  exists  still,  though  He  carefully  pre- 
serves his  incognito.  Theology  of  that  variety  is  not  much 
more  edifying,  and  is  a  good  deal  less  frank,  than  Mande- 
ville's  practical  atheism.  To  say  this,  though  not  quite  in 
plain  words,  and  to  say  it  with  a  grin,  does  not  imply  a 
very  noble  character.  Yet  we  may  admit  a  kind  of  grati- 
tude to  the  man  whose  sweeping  demolition  of  the  ancient 
superstructure  evidences  the  necessity  of  some  deeper  and 
sounder  process  of  reconstruction,  and  who,  if  the  truth 
must  be  spoken,  has  after  all  written  a  very  amusing 
book. 


AN  AUTHORS  PETS. 
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Dumas  the  Elder,  as  an  earnest  worker,  was  fond  (at 
proper  times)  of  solitude  —  but  not  a  solitary  solitude. 
His  terrestrial  paradise  and  his  work-rooms  must  have  a 
goodly  company  of  birds  and  beasts ;  for  he  adored 
animals.  Servants,  being  part  of  one's  own  individuality, 
hardly  count  as  society  ;  his  negro  lad,  Alexis,  spoiled  and 
lazy,  might  be  taken  as  belonging  to  either  one  or  the 
other. 

Dumas's  animals  came  into  his  possession  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  the  which  to  relate  would  be  too  long.  Like  Adam, 
he  fitted  them  all  with  names.  He  had  three  monkeys ; 
one  called  after  a  celebrated  translator,  the  other  after 
an  illustrious  novelist ;  the  third,  a  female  ape,  represented 
an  actress  then  at  the  zenith  of  her  popularity.  French 
jurists  hold  that  "  la  vie  privde  doit  etre  muree,"  private 
life  ought  to  be  enclosed  with  a  wall ;  the  exact  sobriquets 
cannot  therefore  be  given,  being  founded  either  on  per- 
sonal resemblance  or  the  details  of  personal  history.  We 
will  call  the  translator  Potich,  the  novelist  the  Last  of 
the  Laidmanoirs,  and  the  lady  ape  Mademoiselle  Desgar- 
cins. 

All  journeys,  long  or  short,  are  certain  to  afford  two 
pleasures  —  the  pleasure  of  starting,  and  the  pleasure  of 
getting  home  again.  The  pleasure  of  the  journey  itself 
is  much  more  precarious. 

Dumas  had  returned  from  a  fatiguing  journey.  His  old 
friends,  the  furniture,  gave  him  a  welcome  which  he  repaid 
with  smiles.  But  an  easy-chair,  close  to  the  fireplace,  dis- 
played an  unwonted  occupant.  The  seat  was  filled  with  a 
large  white  mull",  whose  purring  announced  it  to  be  a  cat. 

"  Madame  Lamarque  !  "  —  she  was  cook  —  "  Madame 
Lamarque  I " 

"  I  was  aware  that  monsieur  had  arrived,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  white  sauce  ;  and  monsieur, 
who  is  a  cook  himself,  knows  how  easily  these  blanquettes 
turn.  I  ought  also  to  introduce  our  little  foundling;  I  was 
sure  monsieur  would  consent  to  adopt  him." 

'•  And  where  did  you  find  the  foundling,  Madame 
Lamarque  ?  " 

"In  the  cellar,  crying  'Miaou,  miaou!'  exactly  like  a 
deserted  child.  What  name  will  monsieur  please  to  jrive 
him  ? "  F  o 

"  JSIysouff  the  Second,  if  that  suits  you.  Only,  Madame 
Lamari^ue,  pray  take  good  care  that  he  don't  eat  my  Java 
sparrows,  my  widow-birds,  and  my  turtle-dofVes,  and  all  the 
rest." 

"  No  fear  of  that ;  he's  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  a  vege- 


tarian, in  fact,  preferring  bread  and  milk  to  cat's  meat. 
Rut  with  monsieur's  leave,  what  does  Mysoufl'  mean  ?  Is 
it  a  cat's  name,  like  Puss  or  Minet  ?  " 

•'  Certainly ;  to  make  AlysoufF  the  Second,  there  must 
have  been  a  MysoufT  the  I^irst."  And  Dumas  fell  into  a 
fit  of  musing  which  Madame  Lamarque  did  not  choose  to 
disturb. 

The  mention  of  that  name  Mysouff  had  carried  his 
thoughts  back  full  fifteen  years.  His  mother  was  at  that 
time  living.  He  had  still  the  happiness  to  be  scolded, 
now  and  then,  by  a  mother.  He  filled  a  clerk's  place, 
under  the  Due  d'Orleans  (Ix)uis  Philippe),  which  brought 
him  in  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  occupied  bis 
time  from  ten  till  five.  They  lived  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ouest, 
and  they  had  a  cat,  called  Mysouif,  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  dog. 

Every  morning,  Dumas  left  home  at  half-past  nine,  —  it 
was  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Rue  de  I'Ouest  to  the 
office  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord,  No.  216,  —  and  every  after- 
noon he  returned  home  at  half-past  five.  Every  morning 
Mysouff  accompanied  his  master  as  far  as  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard  ;  and  every  afternoon  he  went  and  waited  for 
him  at  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  Those  were  his  limits;  he 
never  went  an  inch  further.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  his  master,  he  swept  the  pavement  with  his  tail ;  at  his 
nearer  approach,  he  rose  on  all-fours,  with  arching  back 
and  tail  erect.  When  Dumas  set  foot  in  the  Rue  de 
rOuest.  the  cat  jumped  to  his  knees  as  a  dog  would  have 
done  ;  then,  turning  round  every  ten  paces,  he  led  the  way 
to  the  house.  At  twenty  paces  from  the  house,  he  set  on 
at  a  gallop,  and  two  seconds  afterwards,  the  expectant 
mother  appeared  at  the  door. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  was,  that  whenever  by 
chance  any  temptation  caused  Dumas  to  neglect  his 
mother's  dinner  hour,  it  was  useless  for  her  to  open  the 
door ;  Mysouff  would  not  stir  from  his  cushion.  ^  But  on 
the  days  when  Dumas  was  a  punctual  good  boy,  if  she  for- 
got to  open.the  door,  Mysouff  scratched  it  till  she  let  him 
out.  Consequently,  she  called  Mysouff  her  barometer ;  it 
was  Set  Fair  when  Dumas  came  home  to  dinner.  Rain  or 
Wind  when  he  was  absent. 

There  was  a  garden  party  of  four  or  five  intimates,  com- 
prising Maquet  the  romance-writer,  Giraud  the  painter, 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  the  son.  Alexis,  the  spoiled  and 
lazy  African,  had  condescended  to  bring  a  tray  with  Uuee 
or  four  glasses,  a  bottle  of  Chablis,  and  a  bottle  o^^f*^ 
water.  1» 

"  Tiens,"  said  Alexandre;  "  I  have  an  idea." 

"  What  may  it  be  ?  " 

"  To  make  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  uncork  the  soda- 
water." 

And,  without  waiting  for  leave  to  be  given,  he  laid  the 
bottle  on  the  floor  of  the  monkey's  cage,  in  the  position  of 
a  cannon  resting  on  its  carriage.  •'  Curious  as  an  ape," 
the  saying  goes.  No  sooner  was  the  cage-door  shut,  than 
its  three  occupants,  headed  by  the  lady,  sat  in  committee 
on  the  bottle.  She  immediately  comprehended  that  the 
clue  to  the  secret  lay  in  the  four  strings  that  crossed  the 
cork.  She  tugged  at  them  with  her  fingers.  Fingers  fail- 
ing, she  tried  her  teeth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  bitten 
through  the  two  uppermost  strings.  To  get  at  the  other 
two,  Potich  and  the  Last  of  the  Laidmanoirs  adroitly 
turned  the  bottle  half  round.  The  third  string  cut,  she 
attacked  the  fourth.  As  the  operation  advanced,  its 
interest  increased.  The  spectators  watched  the  approach- 
ing denoument  quite  as  attentively  as  the  actors.  it^H^ 

At  last  came  the  terrible  detonation.  Mademoiselle 
Desgarcins  was  knocked  heels-over-head  and  drenched 
with  effervescent  water,  whilst  Potich  and  the  Last  of  the 
Laidmanoirs  bounded  to  the  ceiling  and  clung  to  it  with 
piercing  screams.  The  tragi-comic  parody  of  human 
emotions  w^as  too  laughable  to  be  believed  without  being 
seen. 

"  I  give  up  my  share  of  soda-water,"  cried  Alexandre, 
"  to  let  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  open  a  second  bottle." 

Mademoiselle  picked  herself  up,  shook  herself,  and  joined 
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her  companions  aloft,  where  they  hung  by  their  tails  like 
chandeliers,  sending  forth  unearthly  sounds. 

"  The  dear  boy  fancies  he'll  catch  them  again  ! "  said 
Giraud. 

"  Ma  foi !  "  said  Maquet ;  "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised. 
Curiosity,  with  them,  is  still  stronger  than  fear." 

"They!"  chimed  in  Michel  the  gardener,  who  con- 
sidered Dumas's  collection  of  animals  as  kept  for  his 
(Michel's)  own  private  amusement.  "  They !  They  are 
as  obstinate  as  mules,  and  will  uncork  as  many  bottles  of 
soda-water  as  you  like  to  give  them.  Monsieur  knows  how 
they  are  caught  in  their  own  country  ?  " 

"  Xo,  Michel." 

"  Monsieur  doesn't  know  that !  "  exclaimed  Michel,  pity- 
ing his  master's  ignorance.  "  At  least,  monsieur  knows 
they  are  very  fond  of  maize.  Well,  the  negroes  put  maize 
into  a  bottle  whose  neck  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
monkey's  empty  hand.  The  monkey  clutches  a  handful 
of  maize,  and,  sooner  than  drop  it,  lets  itself  be  caught." 

"  It  is  a  consolation,  Michel,  that  if  our  monkeys  escape, 
you  know  how  to  catch  them." 

"  Monsieur  may  make  himself  easy  as  to  that.  Alexis, 
another  soda-water." 

Truth  compels  the  avowal  that  a  second  and  even  a  third 
experiment  were  tried,  with  exactly  the  same  results,  to 
Michel's  glorification.  Alexandre  wanted  to  continue  it 
further,  but  Dumas  observed  that  poor  Mademoiselle  Des- 
garcins  had  a  swollen  nose,  bleeding  gums,  and  eyes  start- 
ing out  of  her  head. 

"It  isn't  that,"  said  Alexandre.  "You  are  thinking  of 
your  soda-water.  I  assure  you,  messieurs,  that  my  father, 
whom  everybody  takes  for  a  prodigal,  is  the  most  miserly 
man  existing  on  earth." 

After  having  done  pen- work  till  three  in  the  morning, 
Dumas  was  still  in  bed  at  eight.  The  door  opened,  and 
Michel's  head  entered,  in  a  visible  state  of  agitation. 

"  Here's  a  mess,  monsieur  !  "  he  abruptly  exclaimed.  "  I 
don't  know  how  they  managed  it,  but  the  monkeys  have 
made  a  hole  in  their  cage  big  enough  to  let  them  out." 

"  Very  well,  Michel ;  the  remedy  is  easy.  You  have 
only  to  buy  a  little  maize,  and  put  it  into  narrow-necked 
bottles." 

"  Ah !  yes ;  monsieur  may  laugh,  but  he  won't  laugh 
when  he  hears  the  rest." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Michel !  what  has  happened  ?  " 
■pphey  have  opened  the  aviary  "  — 

■^id  the  birds  have  flown  away.  All  the  better  for 
t      ,   " 

■  \\  init  has  happened,  monsieur,  is,  that  your  six  pairs 
of  doves,  your  fourteen  quails,  all  your  rice-birds,  Java 
sparrows,  widow-bird,  Virginian  nightingales,  all — all  are 
killed  or  eaten." 

"  But,  Michel,  monkeys  don't  eat  birds." 

"  No  ;  but  they  fetched  a  companion  who  did  —  Mysouff. 
It  is  a  veritable  massacre.     Only  come  and  see." 

It  was  a  sight  indeed.  Potich  dangling  gracefully  from 
the  branch  of  a  maple ;  the  Last  of  the  Laidmanoirs  prac- 
tising gymnastics  on  the  greenhouse  door ;  Mademoiselle 
Desgarcins,  still  in  the  aviary,  bounding  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  north  to  south.  The  trio  were  recaptured  with- 
out employing  maize-bottles,  but  not  without  considerable 
and  spiteful  resistance. 

Mysouff  was  easily  caught.  They  had  only  to  shut  the 
aviary-door,  and  the  culprit  was  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
What  sliould  be  his  punishment  ?  Michel,  incensed  at  the 
loss  of  his  pets,  was  for  shooting  the  murderer  on  the 
spot;  Dumas  opposed  the  summary  execution,  deferring 
sentence  till  the  following  Sunday,  when  his  usual  visitors 
would  form  a  jury.  The  criminal  would  be  left  meanwhile 
on  the  theatre  of  crime,  on  bread  and  water,  under  lock 
and  key.  On  Sunday  his  feline  avicide  monomania  being 
admitted  as  an  attenuating  circumstance,  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  mitigated  penalty  of  five  years'  imprison- 
ment (without  hard  laborj  in  monkey's  company.  Polit- 
ical events,  however,  came  to  his  relief. 

The  lievolution  of  February  broke  out  —  the  fifleenth 


or  sixteenth  change  of  government  which  Dumas  the 
Elder  had  lived  to  witness.  During  revolutions  money 
comes  slowly  in,  and  slips  quickly  out.  Instead  of  work- 
ing at  literatui-e,  Dumas  started  a  journal,  Le  Mois,  and 
wrote  for  another.  La  Liberie.  The  two  brought  him  in 
thirty-one  francs  per  day,  but  by  his  "  Theatre  Historique  " 
he  was  daily  out  of  pocket  one,  two,  and  sometimes  five 
hundred  francs.  His  only  chance  was  that  the  partisans 
of  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and  Ledru-Rollin,  whom  he  attacked 
without  mercy  in  his  papers,  would,  by  the  application  of 
stick  or  stone,  at  once  put  an  end  to  his  writings  and  his 
wants. 

Meanwhile  he  must  reform  his  establishment.  His  three 
horses,  and  his  two  carriages  were  sold  —  as  always  hap- 
pens in  troubled  times  — for  the  quarter  of  what  they  had 
cost  him.  Mysoutf  was  treated  like  a  political  prisoner, 
that  is,  simply  set  at  liberty,  and  turned  adrift  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Mademoiselle  Desgarcins  and  Company  were 
presented  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Dumas  lost  a  home, 
but  his  apes  gained  a  palace.  After  revolutions  it  some- 
times happens  that  monkeys  are  lodged  like  princes,  while 
princes  have  to  take  up  with  monkeys'  lodgings — unless 
the  princes  have  frightened  all  Europe,  in  which  case  they 
are  lodged  like  lions. 

For  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  cunning  dog  Pritchard, 
the  ferocious  brute  Mouton,  the  vulture  Diogenes,  and  how 
the  grateful  blackamoor,  clad  in  the  pick  of  his  patron's 
wardrobe,  discovered  that  revolutions  abolished  servants, 
see  "  Histoire  de  Mes  Betes,"  which  might  bear  translation, 
as  well  as  embellishment  by  spirited  woodcuts. 


"ANOTHER  WORLD."  1 


Hermes,  the  "  editor  "  of  the  remarkable  book  which 
bears  the  above  title,  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  person 
—  so  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  those  who  agree  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  goings-on  in  a 
planet  which  is  not  ours,  and  which  appears  to  be  Mars, 
may  consistently  carry  their  faith  a  degree  further,  and  be- 
lieve likewise  that  he  calls  himself  by  his  real  name,  and  is 
in  some  way  an  Avatar  of  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

Varying  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  book,  though  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  fact 
that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  amusing  and  suggestive. 
Some  look  upon  this  "  Other  World  "  as  one  of  the  numer- 
ous Utopias  which  imaginative  philanthropists  have  de- 
vised as  models  to  which  less  perfect  communities  should 
at  least  endeavor  to  approximate ;  others  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  satire  on  the  defects  of  our  present 
civilization  is  intended,  and  that  the  "  editor  "  is  less  an 
aspiring  Plato  than  a  polite  Swift.  If,  as  Voltaire  said. 
Swift  was  Rabelais  in  his  senses,  assuredly  Hermes  is 
Swift  in  his  most  mannerly  condition. 

To  neither  of  these  opinions  do  we  give  assent.  If  it 
had  been  the  design  of  Hermes  to  embody  his  ideal  of  a 
perfect  commonvi^ealth,  he  would  naturally  have  given  us  a 
more  distinct  account  of  the  political  institutions  of  Mont- 
alluyah,  the  city  to  which  his  fragmentary  communications 
refer,  and  which  comprises  the  most  habitable  portion  of 
the  planet.  But  with  such  institutions  we  are  made  less 
acquainted  than  with  any  other  particular  connected  with 
this  veritable  Newfoundland.  We  learn,  indeed,  that 
Montalluyah  is  governed  by  one  Supreme  Ruler,  who  bears 
the  singular  title  "  Tootmanyoso,"  and  is  assisted  by  twelve 
inferior  kings;  but  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  these 
inferior  potentates  —  whether  they  are  executive,  legisla- 
tive, or  administrative,  or  are  mere  privy-councillors  with  a 
royal  handle  to  their  names — we  are  left  in  utter  igno- 
rance. Neither  do  we  find  the  slightest  hints  of  any  i-ep- 
resentative  institution,  oligarchic  or  democratic,  th  tt  in  the 
least  resembles  our  notions  of  a  senate  or  parliament.  We 
are  taught  that  a  great  and  beneficent  revolution  was  ef- 
fected by  what  is  commonly  called  a  "  virtuous  despot ;  " 

t  Another  World;  or,  Fragments  from  th«  Star-city  Montalluyah.  By 
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but  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  character  of  the 
political  superstructure  which  he  raised  on  the  site  left 
open  by  the  extirpation  of  old  abuses. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  opinion,  that  a  fanciful  sat- 
ire is  intended,  rather  than  the  presentation  of  an  Uto- 
pia, is  more  plausible  ;  for  if  Hennes  scarcely  grazes 
upon  politics,  ho  is  profuse  in  his  description  of  those  de- 
tails of  manners  and  customs  which  are  ordinarily  the 
mark  of  the  social  satirist.  If  we  have  not  heard  how  the 
ikvorcd  race  are  governed,  we  at  any  rate  know  to  a  nicety 
how  they  are  brou<j;ht  up,  how  they  are  physicked,  how 
they  go  courting,  how  they  are  married,  how  they  are 
treated  when  they  come  into  the  world,  how  pleasantly 
they  ulitle  out  of  it,  how  they  play  music,  how  they  pay 
tompliments,  and  how  they  cook,  t'ew  cockneys  are  more 
familiar  with  life  in  London  than  any  one  who  has  mas- 
tered the  connnunications  of  Hermes  is  familiar  with  life  in 
Montalluyah. 

Now  the  general  impression  made  by  the  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  society  in  the  star  city  is,  that  it  is  far 
better,  and  indicates  a  far  higher  civilization  than  any  to 
be  found  on  the  surface  of  our  own  globe.  Vice  has  al- 
together gone  out  of  fashion,  to  make  room,  not  for  an  as- 
cetic bliss,  but  for  the  power  of  sinlessly  and  elegantly  in- 
dulging in  luxuries,  which  an  Assyrian  voluptuary  might 
have  contemplated  with  envy.  As  an  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  a  superior  condition  of  things  necessarily  implies  a 
censure  of  that  which  is  inferior,  it  must  naturally  have 
somewhat  of  a  satirical  appearance  when  addressed  to  per- 
sons living  under  the  less  advantageous  circumstances. 
Sterne's  proposition  that  "  they  manage  things  better  in 
France,"  converts  itself  without  a  thought  into  "  they  man- 
age things  worse  in  England,"  and  the  superior  goodness  of 
the  planet  Mars  implies  the  comparative  badness  of 
Mother  Earth.  So  far  as  this  is  satire,  Hermes  may  be 
deemed  a  satirist. 

But  as  to  his  being  an  intentional  satirist,  we  believe 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  glow  of  good  humor  is  diffused 
over  the  entire  book,  which  justifies  the  supposition  that 
Hermes  is  far  too  much  delighted  with  the  enjoyments  he 
is  describing,  to  find  room  on  his  lip  for  a  sneer  at  ter- 
restrial defects  and  miseries.  Let  us  rather  imagine  that 
he  is  a  poetical  utilitarian,  who  tries  to  picture  the  state  of 
things  that  will  arrive  when  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the 
most  luxurious  happiness  is  diffused  amongst  the  greatest 
number.  Of  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  of  an  Arcadia 
peopled  with  smart  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  he  has 
no  notion.  If  we  would  be  as  good  and  as  contented  as 
the  citizens  of  Montalluyah,  we  must  become  more,  not 
less,  Epicurean  than  we  are  at  present — improve  our 
music,  our  pictures,  our  means  of  locomotion,  and  our 
dinners. 

For  instance,  we  of  this  generation  are  very  proud  of  our 
electricity  ;  and  when  an  enthusiastic  optimist  wishes  to 
illustrate  the  superiority  of  the  present  to  the  past,  the 
first  thing  to  which  he  refers  is  probably  the  electric  tele- 
graph. But  in  our  use  of  this  agent  we  are  mere  babies 
compared  with  the  Tootmanyoso  and  his  subjects.  Their 
advance  commenced  —  so  Hermes  tells  us  —  with  the  dis- 
covery that  electricities  are  so  many  and  so  various,  that 
although  they  may  all  be  classed  under  one  category, 
rubriccd  in  the  Martial  language  with  a  term  denoting  a 
'*  spark  of  Heaven-power,"  every  kind  of  body,  both  ^ini- 
mate  or  inanimate,  contains  an  electricity  of  its  own.  So 
diverse  are  the  natures  of  these  electricities  that  some  are 
diff"used,  others  concentrated;  some  sympathetic,  some 
antipathetic,  some  gently  mingling  with  others;  some, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  others,  causing  violent 
explosions. 

Having  discovered  the  existence  of  these  various  elec- 
tricities, the  sages  of  Montalluyah  next  found  out  how  to 
extract  them  from  all  sorts  of  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances. As  fish  are  'enumerated,  Hermes  warns  us  not  to 
be  too  proud  of  our  own  Torpedo.  "In  naming  fish,"  he 
says,  "  1  refer  to  several  species,  and  not  merely  to  those 
already  known  to  you  as  electrical,  and  which  have  the 
power  of  emitting  strong  currents  of  their  own  peculiar 


electricity.  A  huge  fish,  well  known  on  your  earth,  sup- 
plies us  with  the  most  powerful  of  all  electricities,  an 
electricity  of  immense  value."  So  it  appears  we  are 
starving  in  the  midst  of  undetected  plenty.  Philanthropist 
as  he  is,  why  does  not  Hermes  name  the  precious  hBh, 
fnstead  of  tantalizing  us  with  a  conundrum  V  If  we  knew 
where  to  find  it,  doubtless  we  should  do  as  they  do  in 
Montalluyah.  Three  large  docks  are  built,  into  which  the 
"  sea-monster  "  is  driven,  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  by 
which  he  is  made  to  yield  up  the  electricity  contained  in 
his  huge  frame.  The  different  kinds  of  electricity,  when 
extracted,  are  stored  ready  for  use  in  a  large  building, 
where,  to  prevent  miscliief,  they  are  secured  in  non-con- 
ducting pouches,  and  placed  in  separate  compartments. 

To  enumerate  the  uses  to  which  the  very  plural  elec- 
tricities are  put,  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
afford  to  devote  to  the  contemplation  of  the  star-city. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  current  of 
electricity  through  the  entire  book.  One  exploit,  per- 
formed partly  by  means  of  this  powerful  agent,  exception- 
ally deserves  mention,  especially  as  tlie  account  of  it 
involves  a  description  of  the  physical  configuration  of 
Montalluyah.  A  huge  mountain  mass,  it  seems,  projects 
from  the  elevated  continent  of  Montalluyah  for  miles  al>ove 
the  sea,  the  relic  of  a  vast  convulsion  of  nature,  which, 
sweeping  away  its  former  basis,  left  it  unsupported,  save 
by  its  adhesion  to  the  main  continent  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  From  the  point  of  junction  it  extends  horizontally 
far  beyond  the  sea-coast,  over  cities  built  on  the  ridges  and 
plains  beneath,  and  it  is  of  such  a  high  elevation  that  when 
seen  from  below  it  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
clouds  above.  Another  city  is  built  on  the  suspended 
mountain  itself. 

Even  to  the  dull  eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  our  earth,  the 
position  of  the  citizens  either  upon  or  below  a  horizontal 
mass  of  rock -so  slightly  supported,  would  have  seemed  un- 
desirable. The  possibility  of  a  crash,  involving  the  de- 
struction of  those  who  fell  and  those  upon  whom  the  fall 
took  place,  seems  so  obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding 
that  one  marvels  why  the  good  folks  of  Montalluyah  chose 
to  build  in  such  dangerous  regions.  We  must  assume  that 
they  were  not  very  bright  before  the  days  of  the  reforming 
Tootmanyoso.  Even  an  occasional  fall  of  portions  of  the 
under  part  of  the  suspended  mass,  destroying  half  a  dozen 
cities  or  so  with  all  their  inhabitants,  was  not  suflScienJ 
awaken  the  occupants  of  more  fortunate  sites  to  a  sei 
their  peril.  But  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  Tootmanyoso  i(  ^ 
manifest  that  a  vertical  prop  was  requirefl  at  or  towards" 
end  of  the  suspended  mass,  opposite  to  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  continent.  A  figure  which  looked  like  a  capital  F, 
or  a  gibbet,  had  to  be  converted  into  a  semblance  of  the 
Greek  n,  or  an  integral  portion  of  Stonehenge,  or  who 
knows  what  mischief  might  have  ensued? 

By  the  direction  of  the  Tootmanyoso  the  perils  menaced 
by  the  suspended  mountain  were  arrested  by  the  erection 
of  a  "  mountain-supporter,"  whose  base  at  the  foundation 
is  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  whose  round  walls  are 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  diameter  of 
the  tower-head  is  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  base, 
and  the  diminution  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceived. The  material  out  of  which  the  blocks  of  which 
the  building  is  constructed  are  made,  is  composed  of  an 
amalgamation  of  iron  and  marble  fused  into  a  compact 
mass. 

This  vast  work  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  electricity,  since  no  merely  mechanical  power  would 
have  sufficed  to  raise  the  stupendous  blocks  to  the  required 
level.  The  discovery  had  happily  been  made  that  what 
we  call  gravity,  is  merely  "  tenacious  electricity,"  and  that 
this  may  be  so  much  diminished  that  the  heaviest  body 
will  become  comparatively  light.  Where  can  be  found  a 
more  simple  and  beautiful  application  of  science  to  the 
wants  of  practical  life  ? 

We  have  endeavored  to  describe  one  grand  achievement 
of  the  best  of  Tootmanyoso's  in  advancing  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  Let  us  now  turn  to  his  educa- 
tional improvements,  premising  that  nearly  all  his  opera- 
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tions  are  based  on  that  old-fashioned  maxim,  "  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure."  To  extirpate  phthisis  and  insanity, 
he  set  his  doctors  to  investigate  the  primary  forms  of 
malady,  and  in  general  he  was  so  successful  that  their  work 
left  otf  at  a  point  preceding  that  at  which  the  labors  of  the 
terrestrial  practitioners  begin.  His  system  of  education 
commences  with  the  babies.  Nothing  is  too  great  or  too 
small  for  his  comprehensive  glance.  He  can  look  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain-supporter,  all  but  lost  in  the 
clouds,  and  down  to  the  lowest  possible  cradle  in  which  an 
infant  is  to  be  nursed.  He  prevents  a  city  above  from  tum- 
bling down  and  smashing  a  city  below,  and  he  is  equally 
gracious  in  pi-eventing  parents  from  boxing  their  children's 
ears,  and  from  making  them  walk  too  early  after  the  fash- 
ion of  their  elders.  A  series  of  machines  were  invented, 
under  his  auspices,  by  a  man  named  Drahna,  which,  by  the 
most  o^radual  process,  initiated  infants  into  the  independent 
use  of  their  legs.  The  first  machine  is  a  soft  spring-cush- 
ion, upon  which  the  child  is  laid,  and  which  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  turn  of  a  small  handle.  So  delightful  is  the  move- 
ment, that  children  have  been  heard  to  cry  when  the  ma- 
chine is  stopped.  Another  machine,  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  first,  but  similar  in  principle,  is  used  before  the 
first  lesson  in  actual  walking  begins.  In  the  third  machine, 
which  cannot  be  overturned,  and  in  which  every  part  of 
the  body  is  supported,  the  legs  of  the  child  are  alternately 
moved,  so  that  it  acquires  a  perfect  notion  of  the  sort  of 
operation  which  it  will  have  to  perform  in  after-life,  with- 
out the  slightest  strain  on  the  limbs.  In  tlie  fourth  machine 
the  child  uses  its  own  free  will  in  the  movemept  of  its  legs, 
but  is  upheld  by  a  framework  covered  with  bandages  of 
down,  which  prevents  the  injuries  that  might  otherwise 
arise  from  an  ugly  fall. 

When  the  children  arrive  at  an  age  fitted  for  school,  they 
are  under  the  care  of  "  character-divers,"  who  are  totally 
distinct  from  the  preceptors  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge.  Their  duty  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  discover  the 
particular  qualities,  tendencies,  and  incipient  faults  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  act  accordingly,  developing  the  germs  of  good 
and  eradicating  those  of  evil.  They  are  to  no  small  extent 
assisted  in  their  researches  by  the  establishment  of 
"  Amusement  Galleries,"  about  which  the  children  are 
allowed  to  stray  between  the  hours  of  study,  according  to 
their  own  inclinations.  The  toys  are  mostly  of  an  instruc- 
tive kind,  comprising  small  musical  instruments,  maps  in 
^Hk  and  even  minute  living  animals  ;  for  Moatalluyah 
^^f^)py  enough  to  possess  horses  and  deer,  and  in  shape 
SHctly  resembling  ours,  but  no  larger  than  our  ordinary 
lap-dogs.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances  all  sorts  of 
characters  are  revealed.  Vanity,  or  self-exaltation  accom- 
panied by  envy,  which  exults  in  the  depreciation  of  others, 
is  an  ill  weed  that  frequently  courts  the  scrutinizing  gaze 
of  the  character-divers,  who  tread  it  out  with  the  gentlest  of 
footsteps. 

On  the  whole  the  "  amusement  gallery  "  is  less  intended 
for  male  than  for  female  children.  Young  girls  frequent  it 
until  they  leave  school,  but  young  men  are  forced  to  quit  it 
■when  the  irrepressible  character-divers  find  their  attend- 
ance no  longer  desirable.  The  Tootmanyoso  did  not  in- 
tend to  bring  up  a  race  of  Geoffrey  Delamaynes,  but  he 
would  have  had  no  violent  objection  to  "  Muscular  Chris- 
tianity." He  instituted  gymnastic  exercises  of  a  very  ter- 
restrial kind,  and  his  sea-bathing  for  boys  comprised  head- 
ers from  very  lofty  rocks.  But,  probably  taking  counsel  of 
some  Wilkie  Collins  of  the  planet,  he  showed  excessive 
anxiety  that  the  athlete  should  not  degenerate  into  the 
bully.  If  a  timid  boy  is  required  to  leap  into  the  sea  from 
a  very  tall  rock,  six  or  seven  of  the  bravest  are  selected  to 
accompany  him.  They  are  forbidden  to  urge  him  to  jump 
from  the  high  elevation,  or  to  taunt  him  for  shrinking  from 
the  performance  of  the  feat  ;  and  if  he  does  not  follow  the 
example  of  bolder  jumpers,  the  overseer  of  the  party  mildly 
remarks  to  him,  "  As  you  have  not  bathed  from  the  rock, 
you  had  better  bathe  below."  Ambition  now  does  its  work. 
Tlie  timid  boy,  advised  to  join  the  leapers  from  the  lower 

Eart,  who  are  his  juniors,  becomes  anxious  to  imitate  the 
raver  boys  of  his  own  age.     The  proper  jump  is  achieved 


at  last,  but  such  is  the  dread  of  self-exaltation,  that  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  neither  to  praise  the  new-made  athlete 
too  much,  nor  to  reproach  him  with  awkwardness.  No  boy 
is  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  taunt  another  with 
any  weakness  or  failing,  and  consequently  he  who  has 
overcome  his  timidity  scarcely  knows  that  it  was  fear  which 
prevented  him  in  the  first  instance  from  rising  to  a  level 
with  his  companions. 

Although  an  Oriental  tone  pervades  the  life  of  Montallu- 
yah,  there  is  no  toleration  of  polygamy.  Nay,  a  slight 
approach  is  made  to  the  matrimonial  regulations  of  the 
Moravians,  inasmuch  as  a  contract  of  marriage  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  merely  private  affair,  but  a  matter  in  which  the 
whole  community  is  interested.  In  many  districts  a  coun- 
cil of  ladies,  who  have  passed  through  certain  ordeals,  and 
a  council  of  elders  regulate  everything  relating  to  wedlock, 
and  over  each  of  them  presides  a  man  of  a  certain  age  and 
spotless  character,  whose  mode  of  life  has  been  watched 
and  recorded  from  early  years.  Let  not  the  advocates  for 
"  Woman's  Rights  "  be  too  sure  that  they  will  find  allies 
when  there  is  direct  communication  between  the  earth  and 
Mars.  It  will  be  observed  that  even  the  council  composed 
of  elderly  ladies  is  not  allowed  to  act  without  a  male  presi- 
dent. 

As  we  have  said,  the  approach  to  Moravian  institutions 
is  slight.  If  the  young  lady,  whose  marriage  is  intended, 
is  not  allowed  to  cast  her  eyes  over  the  entire  kingdom,  she 
has  a  liberal  allowance  of  eighty-five  candidates,  among 
whom  she  may  make  her  choice,  it  being  understood  that 
the  qualifications  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  first  ascer- 
tained by  the  councils.  Nor  is  the  lady  herself  without  the 
possibility  of  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  this  general  as- 
sembly ;  for  if  she  has  a  special  liking  for  one  particular 
person,  she  is  allowed  to  communicate  the  fact  privately  to 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  council. 

During  thirty-one  evenings  in  succession,  the  eighty-five 
candidates  are  assembled  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  lady,  who  on  these  solemn  occasions  wears  a  pecul- 
iar head-dress  with  a  star  in  front.  This  is  a  distinctive 
mark.  Other  ladies  are  allowed  to  be  present,  but  are  not 
expected  to  pay  court  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the  self-deny- 
ing faculty  of  the  "  girls  of  the  period  "  in  Montalluyah  is 
not  weakly  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the 
general  suppression  of  flirtation,  the  privilege  of  attending 
these  gatherings  as  a  looker-on,  if  for  one  evening  only,  is 
eagerly  sought.  That  in  her  embarras  de  richesses  the  lady 
with  the  star  may  not  solve  the  difficulty  by  suddenly 
jumping  to  a  choice,  she  is  not  allowed  to  announce  her 
decision  till  the  thirty-first  evening  has  arrived.  If  the 
attractions  of  all  of  the  suitors  are,  at  the  first  glance,  toler- 
ably equal,  she  examines  their  several  pretensions,  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  suitors  and  three  quarters  per  evening ; 
but  probably  some  are  mentally  struck  out  of  the  list  at  the 
beginning,  so  that  the  deliberations  of  the  damsel  are  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  number. 

On  the  awful  thirty -first  evening  the  maiden  declares 
her  decision  by  presenting  the  chosen  one  with  an  appro- 
priate flower.  Thereupon  a  band  of  music  strikes  up  a  well- 
known  march,  to  the  strains  of  which  the  happy  man  leads 
his  intended  to  a  throne,  placed  on  a  slightly  raised  dais. 
Each  of  the  suitors  then  lays  down  a  flower  before  the  en- 
throned beauty,  and  this  she  will  sometimes  kiss  when 
anxious  to  show  that  the  donor,  though  rejected,  did  not 
occupy  the  lowest  place  in  her  esteem  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. 

If  the  thirty-first  evening  passes  over  without  the  ex- 
pected event  taking  place,  another  assembly  is  called  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year  ;  but  now  (he  number  of  suitors  is  limited 
to  forty-five,  and  the  number  of  evenings  to  twelve,  rapid- 
ity of  decision  being  facilitated  by  the  abbreviation  of  the 
time  in  which  the  choice  is  to  be  declared  and  a  diminution 
of  the  area  over  which  the  power  of  choice  extends,  in 
the  case  of  another  failure,  another  year  elapses,  and  the 
assembly  is  now  reduced  to  twenty-one,  and  the  number  of 
evenings  to  seven.  If  no  result  is  obtained,  the  fastidious 
young  lady  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  single  blessedness.  This 
regulation  has,  however,  but  small  practical  value,  since  in 
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tb*  ri'collection    of  the    Tootraanyoso,  who    remeiubt-red 
everything,  there  has  not  been  one  case  where  the  selec- 

111  has  been  postponed  beyond  the  second  year. 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  young  lady  whose  hand 
i&  souglit  declares  her  preference  by  the  presentation  to 
the  chosen  one  of  an  appropriate  flower.  To  render  intel- 
ligible tlie  force  of  this  statement  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Montalluyah,  like  the  terrestrials  of 
tlie  East,  have  an  elaborate  language  of  flowers,  of  whiih 
Ileriues  gives  us  some  pretty  specimens.  The  meaning 
associated  with  each  flower  is  universally  understood,  its 
name  at  once  (ronveying  its  signification  as  di:<tinctly  as  a 
combination  of  words.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  proficiency 
in  this  language  carried,  that  even  long  conversations  are 
sometimes  hehl  between  a  lady  and  gentleman  with  flowers 
as  the  only  medium  of  communication. 

These  gifted  people  also  have  a  language  of  music,  and 
in  Montalluyah  "  Songs  without  words  "  would  denote  no 
exceptional  form  of  composition,  not  only  words  but  sen- 
tences being  often  implied  by  notes.  Thus  Lenardi,  a 
noted  harj)ist,  taking  his  place  at  the  instrument,  expressed 
to  a  lady  his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  goodness,  his 
hope  that  no  other  occupied  her  thoughts,  the  despair 
that  he  would  feel  if  his  suit  were  rejected.  He  wound 
up  with  the  assertion  :  "  Thou  art  pure  as  the  dew  upon  the 
leaf  of  opening  day;  but  like  to  that  dew  will  thy  love  pass 
away  "  —  and  all  this  without  the  utterance  from  his  lips 
of  so  much  as  an  articulate  sound.  The  lady,  who  was 
quite  his  match,  took  her  turn  at  the  harp,  and,  by  a 
process  similar  to  his  own,  told  him  so  plainly  that  he  need 
not  despair,  that  a  "  choice-meeting  "  was  convened,  which 
resulted  in  a  speedy  marriage. 

The  harp  is  the  national  instrument  of  Montalluyah,  and 
addresses  several  senses  at  once.  Aroiuid  its  framework 
are  devised  small  birds  of  variegated  plumage,  perched  on 
foliage  of  green  enamel,  with  flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 
The  instant  the  player  strikes  the  chords  the  birds  open 
their  wings,  the  flowers  quiver,  and  from  certain  small 
vases  concealed  in  the  framework  are  thrown  forth  jets  of 
perfume,  the  potency  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  force  of 
the  harpist. 

In  these  graceful  sports  of  fancy,  if  so  we  call  them,  there 
is  nothing  like  intentional  satire.  Hermes  appears  in  the 
character  of  an  editor  only,  and  the  ostensible  narrator  of 
the  wonders  of  Montalluyah  is  the  reforming  Tootmanyoso 
himself,  the  means  of  communication  between  author  and 
editor  being  enveloped  in  mystery.  But  altogether  some- 
body, whether  it  be  Hermes  or  the  Martial  potentate,  pre- 
sents the  public  with  a  large  bouquet  of  very  fragrant 
flowers,  each  of  which  has  the  peculiarity  proper  to  the 
flowers  of  Montalluyah,  that  it  is  pregnant  with  sugges- 
tion. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  this  most  original  and 
engaging  book,  from  the  varied  storehouse  of  which  we 
have  made  selections  almost  at  random,  with  the  good 
Tootmanyoso's  profession  of  his  practical  philosophy :  — 

"  I  loved  the  world.  The  wicked  only  are  impatient  and 
discontented.  I  knew  that  blessings  are  everywhere  about 
us,  though  we  are  expected  to  exercise  our  intelligence  to 
make  them  available  ;  and  whilst  I  inculcated  that  '  intem- 
perance is  not  enjoyment,'  and  that  '  intemperance  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  enjoyment,'  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
my  people  that  the  world  and  the  blessings  everywhere 
abounding  are  given  us  to  enjoy,  and  that,  like  guests  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  we  were  neither  to  run  riot  nor  to  reject 
the  good  things  offered  us  in  love." 


i 


THE  WARM    FULL  MOON. 


^  Poets  have  so  long  sung  of  the  cold,  chaste  moon,  pal- 
lid with  weariness  of  her  long  watch  upon  the  earth  (ac- 
cording to  the  image  used  alike  by  Wordsworth  and  Shel- 
ley), that  it  seems  strange  to  learn  from  science  that  the 
full  moon  is  so  intensely  hot  that  no  creature  known  to  us 


could  long  endure  contact  with  her  heated  surface.  Such 
is  the  latest  news  which  science  has  brought  us  respecting 
our  satellite.  The  news  is  not  altogether  unexpected;  in 
fact,  reasoning  had  shown,  long  before  the  fact  had  been 
demonstrated,  that  it  raust  be  so.  The  astronomer  knows 
that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  exposed  during  the  long 
lunar  day,  lasting  a  fortnight  of  our  terrestrial  lime,  to  the 
rays  of  a  sun  as  jwwerful  as  that  which  gives  us  our  daily 
heat.  Without  an  atmosphere  to  temper  the  sun's  heat  as 
ours  does,  —  not,  indeed,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the 
solar  rays,  but  by  bearing  aloft  tlie  cloud-veil  which  the 
sun  raises  from  our  oceans,  —  the  moon's  surface  must  be- 
come intensely  hot  long  before  the  mid<lle  of  the  lunar  «lajr. 
Undoubtedly  the  want  of  an  atmosphere  causes  the  moon's 
heat  to  be  raj»idly  radiated  away  into  space.  It  is  our  at- 
mosphere which  causes  a  steady  heat  to  prevail  on  our 
eartn.  And  at  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  rare,  although  the  midday  heat  is  intense, 
yet  so  rapidly  does  the  heat  pass  awav  that  snow  crowns 
forever  the  mountain  heights.  Yet,  although  the  n^oon's 
heat  must  pass  away  even  more  rapidly,  this  does  not  pre- 
vent the  heating  of  the  moon's  actual  surface,  any  more 
than  the  rarity  of  the  air  prevents  the  Alpine  traveller 
from  feeling  the  action  of  the  sun's  direct  heat  even  when 
the  air  in  shadow  is  icily  cold.  Accordingly,  Sir  John 
Herschel  long  since  pointed  out  that  the  moon's  surface 
must  be  heated  at  lunar  midday  —  or  rather,  at  the  time 
of  lunar  mid-heat,  corresponding  to  about  two  o'clock  in 
our  afternoon  —  to  a  degree  probably  surpa-ssing  the  heat 
of  boiling  water. 

Such,  in  point  of  fact,  has  now  been  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  Earl  of  Kosse  has  shown,  by  experiments  which 
need  not  here  be  described,  that  the  moon  not  only  reflects 
heat  to  the  earth  (which  of  course  must  be  the  case),  but 
that  she  gives  out  heat  by  which  she  has  been  herself 
warmed.  The  distinction  may  not  perhaps  appear  clear 
at  first  sight  to  every  reader,  but  it  may  easily  be  explained 
and  illustrated.  If,  on  a  bright  summer's  day,  we  take  a 
piece  of  smooth,  but  not  too  well  polished  metal,  and  by 
means  of  it  reflect  the  sun's  light  upon  the  face,  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  will  be  experienced  ;  this  is  reflected  sun-heat: 
but  if  we  wait  while  so  holding  the  metal  until  the  plate 
has  become  quite  hot  under  the  solar  rays,  we  shall  recog- 
nize a  sensation  of  heat  from  the  mere  proximity  of  the 
plate  to  the  face,  even  when  the  plate  is  so  held  as  nc 
reflect  sun-heat.  We  can  in  succession  try,  —  first 
fleeted  heat  alone,  before  the  metal  has  grown  hot  ; 
the  heat  which  the  metal  gives  out  of  itself  when  wariiiT 
by  the  sun's  rays ;  and  lastly,  the  two  kinds  of  heat  to- 
gether, when  the  metal  is  caused  to  reflect  sun-heat,  and 
also  (being  held  near  the  face)  to  give  out  a  sensible  quan- 
tity of  its  own  warmth.  What  Lord  Rosse  has  done  has 
been  to  show  that  the  full  moon  sends  earthwards  both 
kinds  of  heat;  she  reflects  solar  heat  just  as  she  reflects 
solar  light,  and  she  also  gives  out  the  heat  by  which  her 
own  surface  has  been  warmed. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire  how  much 
heat  we  actually  obtain  from  the  full  moon.  There  is  a 
simple  way  of  viewing  the  matter.  If  the  full  moon  were 
exactly  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  we  should  receive  from  her 
just  as  much  heat  (leaving  the  effect  of  our  atmosphere 
out  of  account)  as  we  should  receive  from  a  small  globe  as 
hot  as  boiling  water,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  look  just 
as  large  as  the  moon  does.  Or  a  disk  of  metal  would 
serve  equally  well.  Now,  the  experiment  mav  be  easily 
tried.  A  bronze  halfpenny  is  exactly  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  as  the  moon's  average  distance  is  about  111  times 
her  own  diameter,  a  halfpenny  at  a  distance  of  111  inches, 
or  three  yards  and  three  inches,  looks  just  as  large  as  the 
moon.  Now  let  a  halfpenny  be  put  in  boiling  water  for  a 
while,  so  that  it  becomes  as  hot  as  the  water ;  then  that 
coin  taken  quickly  and  set  three  yards  from  the  observer 
will  give  out,  for  the  few  moments  that  its  heat  remains 
appreciably  that  of  boiling  water,  as  much  heat  to  the  ob- 
server as  he  receives  from  the  full  moon  supposed  to  be  as 
hot  as  boiling  water.  .Or  a  globe  of  thin  metal,  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  full  of  water  at  boiling-heat,  would  serve 
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as  a  more  constant  artificial  moon  in  respect  of  heat  sup- 
ply. It  need  not  be  thought  remarkable,  then,  if  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  full  moon  is  not  easily  measured,  or  even 
recognized.  Imagine  how  little  the  cold  of  a  winter's  day 
would  be  relieved  by  the  presence,  in  a  room  no  otherwise 
warmed,  of  a  one-inch  globe  of  boiling  water,  three  yards 
away  !  And  by  the  way,  we  are  here  reminded  of  an  esti- 
mate by  Prof.  C.  P.  Smyth,  resulting  from  observations 
made  on  the  moon's  heat  during  his  Teneriffe  experi- 
ments. He  found  the  heat  equal  to  that  emitted  by  the 
hand  at  a  distance  of  three  feet. 

But  after  all,  the  most  interesting  results  flowing  from 
the  recent  researches  are  those  which  relate  to  the  moon 
herself.  We  cannot  but  speculate  on  the  condition  of  a 
world  so  strangely  circumstanced  that  a  cold  more  bitter 
than  that  of  our  Arctic  nights  alternates  with  a  heat  ex- 
ceeding that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
the  calm-looking  moon  is  exposed  to  such  extraordinary 
vicissitudes.  There  can  scarcely  be  life  in  any  part  of  the 
moon  —  unless  it  be  underground  life,  like  that  of  the  Mo- 
doc Indians  (we  commend  this  idea  specially  to  the  more 
ardent  advocates  of  Brewsterian  ideas  respecting  other 
worlds  than  ours).  And  yet  there  must  be  a  singularly 
active  mechanical  process  at  work  in  yonder  orb.  The 
moon's  substance  must  expand  and  contract  marvellously 
as  the  alternate  waves  of  heat  and  cold  pass  over  it.  The 
material  of  that  crater-covered  surface  must  be  positively 
crumbling  away  under  the  effects  of  these  expansions  and 
contractions.  The  most  plastic  terrestrial  substances  could 
not  long  endure  such  processes,  and  it  seems  altogether  un- 
likely tiaat  any  part  of  the  moon's  crust  is  at  all  plastic. 
Can  we  wonder  if  from  time  to  time  astronomers  tell 
us  of  apparent  changes  in  the  moon,  — a  wall  sinking  here 
or  a  crater  vanishing  elsewhere  ?  The  wonder  rather  is 
that  the  steep  and  lofty  lunar  mountains  have  not  been 
shaken  long  since  to  their  very  foundations. 

Our  moon  presents,  in  fact,  a  strange  problem  for  our 
investigation.  It  is  gratifying  to  our  terrestrials  to  re- 
gard her  as  a  mere  satellite  of  the  earth,  but  in  reality  she 
deserves  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  companion  planet. 
She  follows  a  path  round  the  sun  which  so  nearly  resem- 
bles that  pursued  by  the  earth,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  ex- 
tent, that  if  the  two  paths  were  traced  down  on  a  quarto 
sheet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
jStJicr.  Our  earth  is  simply  the  largest,  while  the  moon  is 
;  illest  of  that  inner  family  of  worlds  over  which  the 
bears  special  sway,  nor  does  Mercury  exceed  the  moon 

so  great  a  degree  in  mass  and  in  volume  as  the  earth  or 
Venus  exceeds  Mercury.  Yet  the  moon,  with  her  surface 
of  fourteen  million  square  miles,  seems  to  be  beyond  a 
doubt  a  mere  desert  waste,  without  air  or  water,  exposed 
to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  which  no  living^  creature 
we  are  acquainted  with  could  endure ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing her  position  as  an  important  member  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  her  motions  she 
obeys  the  sun  in  preference  to  the  earth,  she  has  neverthe- 
less been  so  far  coerced  by  the  earth's  influence  as  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  always  the  same  face  towards  her  larger 
companion  orb,  so  that  not  a  ray  from  the  earth  ever  falls 
upon  fully  five  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  farther  lunar 
hemisphere.  A  waste  of  matter  here,  we  might  say,  and  a 
waste  of  all  the  energy  which  is  represented  by  the  moon's 
motions,  did  we  not  remember  that  we  can  see  but  a  little 
way  into  the  plan  of  Creation,  and  that  what  appears  to  us 
waste  may  in  reality  be  an  essential  and  important  part  of 
the  great  scheme  of  Nature.  * 


««1T." 

IN    TWO   PARTS.      I.    "  TIIK    HORNET." 

It  was  still  the  breathing-time  of  day  in  the  back  parlor 
of  Mrs.  Lutestring's  well-known  mantua-making  establish- 
ment irt  Walker  Street,  S.  W.  That  is  to  say,  the  twelve 
young  ladies,  including  a  niece  of  the  proprietress,  who  had 


partaken  of  the  midday  meal,  sat  calmly  in  their  chairs, 
waiting  till  the  clock  gave  signal  for  another  simultaneous 
descent  into  the  silk  and  satin  sea. 

One  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner,  there  generally  re- 
mained some  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  which  portion  —  styled 
by  Mrs.  Lutestring  "  recreation  "  —  was  devoted  by  that 
lady  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  her  young  friends, 
and  the  advancement  of  their  knowledge  and  her  own  in 
politics,  belles  lettres,  general  society,  and  dress,  through 
the  medium  of  that  comprehensive  publication,  the  Daily 
Essence  of  Everything. 

"  '  Political,'  "  read  Mrs.  Lutestring.  "  '  It  is  broadly 
stated  that  the  forthcoming  budget  will  meet  the  alarming 
deficit  in  double  hairpins,  by  a  moderate  impost  on  black 
hair.' "     (Murmurs.) 

"  '  Littery,'  "  resumed  Mrs.  Lutestring,  who,  though  far 
from  ill-informed,  was  not  a  brilliant  scholar.  '"  We  un- 
derstand that  of  the  work  just  announced  by  the  young 
German  authoress  who  writes  under  the  —  hem  —  the  ps 

—  psu  —  pussydom  of  "  0-ya,"  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
copies  have  been  ordered  by  the  trade.'  " 

" '  Having  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  new  visiting- 
bonnet  —  a  diadem  of  velvet  headed  by  pleated  lace, 
Catalan  veil,  a  natural  bird's  wing'"  — 

"  Shop,  'm  !  "  remarked  one  of  the  young  ladies,  timidly. 

Mrs.  Lutestring,  though  strict  and  somewhat  stern  in 
business  hours,  was  of  a  kind  and  candid  nature.  With 
an  indulgent  smile,  she  admitted  the  impeachment,  and 
passed  on : 

"  '  It  is  whispered  that,  so  meagre  has  been  the  take  of 
pilchards,  none  can  be  spared  for  exportation.*  " 

"  Why  '  whispered  V  '  "  inquired  somebody.  "  Why 
couWn't  they  say  it  out  ?  " 

"  Not  to  wound  their  feelings,  if  fish  has  any,"  said  Mrs. 
Lutestring,  half  jocularly. 

"  Not  to  alarm  the  herrings,"  suggested  her  niece,  Susan, 
laughing  merrily. 

"  '  The  long  looked-for  nuptials  of  the  Lady  Sigismunda 
Picklethwaite  with  Sir  Derelict  Dashwood  were  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp  on  Wednesday.  The  bride's 
dress  presented  features  of  unusual  interest.  Over  a  rich 
white  sat — ' " 

"  Shop  1  shop  !  shop  !  aunt !  "  exclaimed  Susan,  her 
pretty  dark  blue  eyes  swimming  with  mirth.  They  had 
beneath  them  faintly  pencilled  shadows,  and  if  a  sister 
shade  was  perceptible  on  Susan's  delicate  upper  lip  no  one 
would  presume  to  call  that  which  gave  harmony  and  char- 
acter to  one  of  the  prettiest  faces  in  London  a  moustache. 

"  Highty-tighty  1 "  said  Mrs.  Lutestring,  as  her  eye  lit 
upon  another  passage.  "  Well,  this  is  an  odd  advertise- 
ment !  Well,  if  ever  !  Seventy-five  pounds  a  year !  Noth- 
ing to  do  !    And,  gracious  !  just  listen  : 

"  '  Wanted.  —  A  female  attendant,  to  wait  occasionally 
upon  a  complete  recluse.  Personal  labor  extremely  small. 
Essential  qualities  :  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  firmness, 
secrecy.  And'  —  well!"  cried  Mrs.  Lutestring,  sinking 
back  in  her  chair,  and  bursting  into  hearty  laughter,  "  what 

—  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  What,  'm  ?  Oh,  please,  'm,  what  ?  "  was  the  general 
cry. 

Mrs.  Lutestring,  breathless,  could  not  reply,  and  Susan, 
a  spoiled  favorite,  caught  the  paper  from  her  aunt's  lap, 
found  the  place  in  a  second,  and  proclaimed  aloud  : 

'"And  dark  blue  eyes!'" 

"  Seventy-five  pounds  I  "  said  Fanny  Sloper. 

"For  only  looking  through  one's  eyes!"  added  Susan 
Lutestring. 

"  What  will  she  have  to  do  ?  "  asked  another  curious 
voice. 

"'Tend  on  the — hem!  —  the  recluse,"  "replied  Mrs. 
Lutestring. 

"  Please,  'm  what  is  a  recluse  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
younger  girls. 

"  Ahem  I  "  said  the  mistress.  • 

Few  knew  better  than  the  querist  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  "  ahem."  But  this  did  not  hit  the  point.  She  asked 
again. 
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Mrs.  Lutestring  paused,  ghimuw  rt^  the  clock,  half  hoping 
it  ^uld  come  to  bur  rescue. 

"  Morilc,"  prouipted  her  niece,  in  an  undertone. 

"  Monkey,"  responded  Mrs.  Lutestrin'^,  intrepidly.  "  Pe- 
culiar specious,  very  rare,  and  mischievous."  » 

"  Two !  "  proclaimed  the  clock.  And  the  circle  broke 
tip. 

Susan  Lutestring  lingered. 

•  Aunt,  dear." 

•'  Well,  child?" 

'•  Dark  l)lue  eyes." 

'•  Wliat  then  ?  " 

"  Mine  are  dark  blue." 

"  Is  they?"  said  Mrs.  Lutestring,  inditlerently.  "  That 
reminds  me,"  she  added  sharply  ;  '*  you're  not  to  'tend  to 
her  llijihness  the  Princess  Bnuihilde  von  Mustikoll"  next 
time.     Let  Fanny  Sloper  do  it." 

"  Thank  goodness  !  "  cried  Susan,  in  a  glow  of  gratitude. 

"  But,  aunt,  why  did  my  eyes  put  you  in  mind  of  her  ?" 

'•  She  don't  like  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Lutestring. 

"  Hers  are  whity-brown,"  remarked  Susan,  meditatively. 

"  P'raps  that's  the  reason,"  said  her  aunt.  "  Anyhow, 
she  must  have  her  way.  She's  worth  twenty  other  cus- 
tomers. She  don't  like  you,  nor  yet  your  eyes  So  keep 
out  of  her  way.  Do  you  know,  I'm  thinking  of  having  a 
nice  spiral  staircase  run  up  through  the  back  of  the  work- 
room express  for  her?    She  don't  like  being  hustled." 

"  I'd  hustle  her !  "  muttered  Susan,  under  her   breath. 

"  NVell,  but,  aunt,  about  that  advertisement?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Seventy-five  pounds  !  Aunty,  who  knows  if —  would 
you  mind  ?  " 

"Mind  what?" 

•'  You  tell  me  I  am  often  lazy,  and  I  know  Pm  a  slow 
workwoman,  and  I'm"  — 

'•  A  little  too  high  and  mighty  for  our  sort  of  work,  eh  ?  " 
said  her  aunt,  laughing.  "But,  nonsense,  child  ;  here's 
a  fancy !  " 

"  Dear  aunt,  let  us  at  least  answer  the  advertisement, 
and  get  particulars." 

"  Particulars  of  waiting  on  an  ape !  "  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Lutestring. 

Susan  deferred  explanations  to  a  less  hurried  moment, 
and,  catching  up  the  paper,  read  : 

''  Address,  with  carte  de  visile,  Messrs.  Straightup  and 
Allbright  —  sols.  —  130,  Lincoln's-inn-fields." 

Mrs.  Lutestring  hesitated.  She  was  herself  not  without 
curiosity  on  the  subject. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  assentingly. 

So  Susan  wrote. 

The  carle  de  visile  must  have  been  satisfactory.  With 
singular  promptitude,  a  reply  was  received  from  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  making  an  api^ointment  for  the  succeeding  day, 
and,  in  due  course,  Susan  found  herself  courtesying  to  Mr. 
Allbright,  and  being  motioned  to  the  comfortable  chair,  in 
which  that  gentleman's  fairer  clients  usually  ensconced 
themselves  when  a  prolonged  chat  was  toward. 

Mr.  Allbright  was  a  handsome-featured  man,  of  middle 
age,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  a  quick  and  searching  eye, 
which,  like  an  awl,  seemed  to  make  the  hole  into  which 
his  question  was  to  be  poured. 

"  You  are  firm,  intelligent,  cheerful,  and  discreet  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Allbright,  glancing  at  the  advertisement,  a  slip  of 
which  lay  on  his  desk.  "  As  to  the  last,  can  you  keep  a 
secret  ?  " 

"  If  reqmred,  sir,"  replied  Susan,  demurely,  thrilling  with 
curiosity. 

"I've  none  to  tell  you,"  said  the  lawyer.  "In  some 
points,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  are,  and  as  you 
may,  poss^ibly  for  some  time,  remain.  You  are  wanted,  as 
I  understand,  rather  to  be  at  hand,  and  qualify  yourself  for 
the  future  charge  of — of  our  client,  than  to  undertake  any 
immediate  active  duty.  All  I  can  add  is  that  the  party  is 
neither  an  invalid  nor  a  lunatic.  It  req — ahem  —  he 
requires  but  little  attendance,  at  any  time,  and  indeed  the 
chief  agent  in  that  particular  is  the  mother,  a  refined  and 
rather  delicate  woman,  for  whom  assistance  may   at  any 
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time  become  absolutely  necessary, 
little  room  for  alarm." 

Susan  at  once  replied  that  she  saw  none  at  all. 

"  There  i.s  a  certain  amount  of  mystery,"  continued  Mr. 
Alll)right.  "  Hut  that  you  will  not  mind,  and  I  may  men- 
tion, lastly,  that  should  you,  after  the  residence  of  a  week 
or  two,  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement,  you  will 
be  at  lil>erty  to  do  so,  and  all  expenses  will  be  liberally 

Eaid.  13ut  I  do  not  think  that  will  come  to  pass.  ^Ve 
appen  to  know  enough  of  Mrs.  Lutestring  to  abisolve  us 
from  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  any  other  reference,  and 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  both  parties  will  be  gainers  by 
this  most  satisfactory  arrangement.  If  convenient  you  can 
go  down  to-morrow,  ilere  is  the  address  and  money  for 
your  journey." 

Susan  made  her  acknowledgments,  and  prepared  to 
withdraw. 

"  As  touching  the  qualification  mentioned  last  in  our 
advertisement,"  ob.served  Mr.  Allbright,  glancing  in  his 
visitor's  face,  as  ho  walked  benide  her  to  the  door,  "  the 
whim  may  seem  singular,  —  you  know  we  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  caprices  of  a  client,  —  but  I  think  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  carry  out  our  usual  instructions 
in  a  most  efficient  manner.  Ha,  ha!  Good  day.  Miss 
Lutestring.     Two  steps  i(  you  please." 

The  card,  handed  her  by  Mr.  Allbright,  bore  the  ad- 
dress :  "  Mrs.  Grahame  Mountjoy.  The  Hornet,  Grand- 
chester." 

As  Susan  hurried  homeward,  she  mentally  concocted  a 
respectful  announcement  to  the  lady  of  the  Hornet,  inti- 
mating her  intention  to  present  herself  at  Grandchester 
on  the  next  day  but  one. 

The  interval  was  sj)ent  in  needful  preparations,  warmly 
promoted  by  her  good-natured  relative,  who,  relieved  from 
the  apprehension  that  Susan's  duty  was  to  attend  upon  a 
chimpanzee,  was  almost  as  curious  as  herself  as  to  what  the 
mysterious  "  it  "  would  prove  to  be.  Upon  this  point  Su- 
san pledged  herself  to  forward  the  earliest  and  fullest  ex- 
planation that  should  be  consistent  with  the  discretion 
required  of  her,  and  with  this  understanding  was  sped  upon 
her  way. 

Grandchester,  some  hours'  railway  travel  from  London, 
is  a  fine  old  cathedral  town,  which,  lying  a  little  aloof  from 
the  great  highways  of  commerce,  has  been  somewhat  left 
behind  in  the  general  march  of  improvement ;  but  fin 
comfort  in  the  preservation  of  many  a  time-honored  st, 
ture,  many  a  venerable  historical  relic,  which  might 
been  called  upon  to  succumb  to  the  inexorable  demah 
modern  taste  and  modern  ideas  of  the  apt  and  conveni 
Not  to  mention  its  cathedral,  Grandchester  possesses  a 
cross, —  the  most  ancient  in  England,  —  a  ruined  castle,  s 
Saxon  church,  and  a  museum  overflowing  with  local  an- 
tiquities. The  Romans,  there  was  no  doubt,  were  partial 
to  the  ancient  city,  and,  at  their  final  departure,  left  behind, 
with  more  than  their  accustomed  liberality,  pots,  pans,  old 
sword-hilts,  and  pieces  of  small  money,  to  an  unprecedented 
amount. 

On  arriving  at  the  station.  Miss  Lutestring  deemed  it 
wisest  to  charter  one  of  the  attendant  vehicles,  the  driver 
of  which,  at  the  mention  of  the  Hornet,  dashed  away  with 
an  alacrity  that  proved  him  to  be  entirely  familiar  with  the 
name. 

Susan,  who  had  rather  expected  a  suburban  drive,  and 
to  be  ultimately  deposited  in  some  sequestered  precinct, 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  recluse,  found  herself  rattling 
merrily  into  the  heart  of  the  bustling,  well-lighted  town, 
and  only  relaxing  in  speed  when,  turning  into  the  High 
Street,  the  number  of  carriages  of  different  kinds,  still  on 
the  move,  compelled  greater  caution. 

The  High  Street  of  Grandchester  absolutely  revels  in 
eccentricities  of  structure.  Besides  its  line  of  shops,  bro- 
ken by  its  corn-market  and  other  public  buildings,  numer- 
ous mansions,  of  every  size  and  form,  standing  back  with 
dignity  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  give  importance  as 
well  as  picturesqueness  to  this  portion  of  the  ancient  city. 

Suddenly,  the  carriage  stopped.  Susan  saw  that  they 
were  in  front  of  a  huge,  gloomy  pile,  which,  faced  with  a 
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columned  portico,  and  lighted  by  a  single  gas  jet,  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  palace,  and  caused  in 
Susan's  bosom  a  misgiving  thrill,  as  she  thought,  "  Could 
this  be  the  Hornet,  her  future  home?  " 

A  second  glance  reassured  her.  Iron  wickets,  in  front 
of  huge  entrance-doors,  showed  that  they  were  public  rooms 
of  some  sort,  now  closed.  The  driver  had  got  down  to 
open  a  gate  on  the  opposite  side,  and  now,  without  reas- 
cending,  led  his  horse  up  the  carriage  sweep,  conducting  to 
a  large,  cheerful-looking,  modern  mansion,  and  stopped,  by 
Susan's  direction,  at  a  side-door  leading  to  the  kitchen 
offices. 

Susan's  summons  was  answered  by  a  neat  maid,  who 
called  a  man  to  take  her  box,  and  led  her  straight  to  the 
housekeeper's  room. 

"  l\Irs.  Martin,"  the  girl  remarked,  "  said  you  was  to 
come  here,  and  warm  and  rest  yourself  in  her  big  chair, 
comfortable,  till  she  can  come  down  and  give  you  your  tea, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it,  you  know !  "  Therewith,  she 
bustled  away. 

Tell  her  all  about  it !  So  the  mystery  was  to  be  at  once 
explained.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Lutestring  warmed  her  toes, 
as  directed,  and  looked  about  her.  Mrs.  Martin's  room 
was  a  picture  of  neatness,  ease,  and  comfort.  It  was  even 
more.  Everything  seemed  to  glitter  and  smile.  The  very 
chairs  —  certain  of  which  were  of  antique  form  —  seemed 
to  put  out  arms  and  legs  in  a  jaunty  and  inviting  manner ; 
clocks  ticked  merrily,  cats  purred,  and  a  cricket,  though, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  remaining  invisible,  evidently  con- 
sidered it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  the  honors  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  new  arrival,  until  the 
mistress  should  appear. 

Ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  a  cheery  voice  roused 
Susan  from  her  pleasant  reverie. 

"  So  here  you  are,  my  dear !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Martin, 
hurrying  in,  and  speaking  almost  before  she  saw  the  vis- 
itor, with  whom  she  shook  hands  cordially,  giving  her  a 
kind,  motherly  kiss.  Mrs.  Martin  was  a  plump,  not  to  say 
portly  dame  of  middle  age.  There  was  something  pleas- 
ant and  wholesome  in  the  touch  of  the  good  woman's  warm 
cheek  and  hand.  It  was  noted  of  Mrs.  Martin  that  her  hands, 
preserving  their  warmth  in  the  coldest  winter's  day,  never 
increased  it  in  the  height  of  summer.  Her  circulation,  like 
her  genial  temper,  never  varied. 

One  other  peculiarity  we  may  mention,  namely,  that  she 
ved  every  other  created  being  to  be  at  times,  nay,  at 
ent  times,  below  par,  and  consequently  in  need  of  a 
ip."  It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mrs.  Martin 
conceived  the  entire  universe  to  be  indebted  for  continued 
existence  to  the  periodical  administration  of  the  remedy 
just  mentioned. 

"  And  how  are  you,  my  dear  ?  Nice  and  warm  ?  I'd 
have  been  down  before,"  she  continued,  "but  I  had  to  toss 
up  a  little  something  for  master,  poor  gentleman,  that  only 
/  knows  how  to  make." 

"  Is  Mr.  Mountjoy  ill  ?  "  asked  Susan. 

"  111  ?  Eh,  no  —  quite  charming,"  responded  the  house- 
keeper, cheerfully.  "  But  he's  had  a  long  practice  to-day. 
And,  oh,  how  his  poor  arms  must  have  ached.  He  wanted 
a  fillip,  so  I  "  — 

"  What  does  he  practice,  ma'am  ?  "  inquired  Susan. 

"  Fidole."  said  Mrs.  Martin,  briefly.  "  I  put  off  my  tea, 
my  dear,"  she  went  on  quickly,  "  that  you  and  I  might 
have  it  cosey  together.  This'U  be  your  sittin'  room  'long  o' 
me.  Your  bedroom's  near  missis's.  I'll  show  it  you 
■while  the  kettle's  bilin." 

Following  her  guide  up  the  t)ack  staircase,  Susan  found 
herself  in  a  broad  corridor,  running,  to  all  appearance, 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  It  was  hung  with 
family  pictures,  showed  groups  of  sculptui-e  in  recesses 
lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  was  carpeted  with  some 
rich  material,  so  soft  and  yielding  that  Susan  felt  as  if  her 
feet  would  never  reach  the  ground. 

"Misftis's  room  adjines  Mr.  Mountjoy's,"  Mrs.  Martin 
continued,  "and  liere,"  as  they  entered  a  nmall  but  pleas- 
ant chamber,  "  is  yours.  That's  missis's  bell  in  the  cor- 
ner.    There's  a  deaf  and  dumb  walet,  and  you  won't  have 
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much  to   do,  my  dear,  unless  missis's  sperrits  should  give 
way,  sudden,"  concluded  the  good  woman,  with  a  sigh. 

Susan  noticed  that  her  room  was  in  front,  and  recog- 
nized the  grim,  forbidding  walls  of  the  assembly  rooms, 
scowling  at  them  from  over  the  way. 

"  What  is  that  building  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  a  sort  of 
curiosity  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  to 
herself. 

" 'Sembly  and  show  rooms  —  Dwarfinch's,"  was  Mrs. 
Martin's  reply.  "  They're  dark  and  quiet  just  now,  but 
they  wakes  up  sometimes,  I  promise  you." 

"  Dwarfinch  !  "  An  odd  name.  Susan  cast  another 
glance  through  the  window.  That  dreary,  prison-like 
edifice  seemed  to  exercise  over  her  a  gloomy  fascination 
she  could  not  in  the  least  understand. 

Very  quickly  the  pair  found  themselves  once  more  seated 
in  Mrs.  Martin's  bright  little  room,  enjoying  their  tea. 
Tea  did  I  call  it  ?  Wliat,  with  poached  eggs  on  delicate 
ham  ?  With  hot  cakes  ?  With  even  one  of  those  myste- 
rious "  somethings,"  the  true  secret  of  whose  composition 
was  locked  in  Mrs.  Martin's  breast,  and  ultimately  (so  I 
am  assured)  died  with  her  unrevealed  ? 

Hungry  as  she  was,  Susan's  anxious  curiosity  to  learn 
something  of  the  future  object  of  her  care,  tomewhat 
damped  her  appetite,  thereby  awakening  Mrs.  Martin's 
ever-ready  sympathy. 

"  You're  below  yourself,  child,  I  see  that,"  said  the  good 
lady,  soothingly.  "  'Tis  leaving  home,  and  all  that.  Bless 
your  heart,  you  only  want  a  fillip.  Now  just  you  put  aside 
that  cold  slop,  and  take  what  I'm  going  to  give  you." 

So  speaking,  Mrs.  Martin  singled  out  a  little  key,  and, 
bustling  to  a  cellaret  that  glistened  in  a  sequestered  nook 
of  the  apartment,  instantly  returned  with  a  small  glass, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  some  fluid  resembling  the  purest 
molten  gold. 

"  Drink  that." 

Susan  obeyed.     It  was  —  though  not  weak  —  delicious. 

"  There.  I  don't  give  that  to  every  one,  /  promise  you,"^ 
remarked  Mrs.  Martin,  carefully  wiping  and  putting  away 
the  glass. 

It  was  true.  And  very  rarely  had  the  good  woman  be- 
stowed any  upon  herself,  for,  though  fond  of  nice  things, 
she  was  temperate  in  their  use.  Fillips  might  become  ex- 
pedient, but  these  delivered,  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

"  Will  not  the  mistress  see  me  to-night  ?  "  inquired 
Susan,  presently. 

"  All  in  good  time,"  was  the  reply.  "  She's  coming 
down  herself  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Coming  down  ?  " 

"To  be  sure.  Why  not?  She  likes  this  little  room. 
Bless  your  heart,  many  and  many  a  chat  missis  and  me 
has  had  in  these  two  big  chairs  before  she  goes  to  bed  I  " 

"And  —  and  when  do  you  think  I  shall  see  my  mas- 
ter?" asked  Susan,  boldly. 

"  Ah,  that's  another  p'int,"  replied  the  housekeeper. 
"  P'raps  to-morrow.  P'raps  not  for  a  year.  I've  been 
housekeeper  nigh  three  years,  and  I've  never  seen  him 
yet!" 

"  Never  seen  him  ?  " 

"Never  seen  him  entire,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "I've 
heard  him  often,  so  will  you,  'specially  when  it  walks." 

"  It !  "  ejaculated  Susan. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  housekeeper,  quickly,  "  that's  onlv  my 
way  of  speaking.  He  walks  sometimes  for  half  the  night, 
along  the  corridor,  up  and  down  stairs,  anywheres,  when 
he  thinks  everybody's  abed,  and  'tis  so  like  a  ghost's  ways 
that  we  a'most  think  him  one." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Martin,"  burst  out  Susan,  "  won't  you  tell 
me  more  about  this  gentleman  ?     Everything  you  know  ?  " 

"  O'  course  I  will,"  replied  the  good  woman,  who  had 
been  bursting  with  impatience  to  do  so  before  lier  mistress 
should  appeiTr,  and  perhaps  take  part  of  the  history  out  of 
her  mouth. 

The  name,  Mrs.  Martin  informed  Susan,  was  not  always 
Grahame  Mountjoy,  her  mistress's  late  husband,  Captain 
Fellowes,  having  assumed  the  former  name  on  succeeding, 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  to  a  large  family  estate.     This  oc- 
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curreil  about  five  yearn  since  ;  and  Mountjov,  dying  in  tlie 
succeed in;r  \*ii\T,  left  to  bis  wife,  herself  in  tlelicate  health, 
tlie  sole  cha'r},'o  of  their  only  child,  a  youth  then  about  six- 
teen, and  an  objei^t  of  great  solicitude. 

It  would  appear  that,  previous  to  the  accession  of  fortune 
just  mentioned,  the  young  gentleman  had  fallen  passion- 
ately in  love  with  the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  the  postmaster 
of  the  quiet  village  in  which,  for  economical  reasons,  the 
Fellowes  had  for  the  moment  fixed  their  residence.  Now 
the  difference  of  station,  already  sufHciently  marked,  be- 
came hopelessly  augmented  by  the  freak  of  fortune  that 
had  transformed  Captain  Fellowes,  with  little  more  than 
his  hail- pay  and  a  pension  for  wounds,  into  Mr.  Graharae 
Mountjoy,  with  a  landed  estate  worth  twelve  thousand  a 
year.  Fond  almost  to  adoration,  as  both  parents  were,  of 
their  boy,  nothing  could  reconcile  them  to  such  a  connec- 
tion. They  quitted  the  village,  and  all  intercourse  with 
■' .  inhabitants  was  thenceforth  peremptorily  suspended. 

If  the  parents  considered  that  the  attachments  of  a  bov, 
iioL  yet  sixteen,  deserved  no  gentler  treatment  that  this, 
they  were  very  soon  and  painfully  undeceived.  The  youth 
became  very  ill.  Without,  it  was  said,  displaying  any 
positive  ailment,  he  wasted  gradually  away,  until,  seriously 
alarmed,  his  parents  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  scruple, 
and  restore  to  him  those  hopes  on  which  his  life  seemed 
really  to  depend.  It  was  too  late.  The  poor  girl,  whose 
home  was  at  all  times  unhappy  under  the  rule  of  a  savage 
stepmother,  in  despair  or  indifierence  had  accepted  the 
first  suitor  who  sought  her  hand,  and  left  her  home  for- 
ever. 

From  this  period,  which  was  further  marked  by  the 
death  of  Captain  Fellowes  Mountjoy,  the  poor  young  man 
had  never,  it  was  believed,  been  seen  by  human  eyes,  save 
by  his  mother,  his  physician,  and  one  or  two  domestics  in 
immediate  attendance  on  him.  To  these  alone  was  con- 
fided the  secret  of  his  mysterious  ailment,  and  they  kept 
it  well.  It  was  known  that  he  was  under  no  restraint,  nor 
debarred,  by  causes  other  than  his  own  will,  from  any 
amount  of  locomotion ;  that  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  fid- 
dled (he  was  a  fine  violinist  already),  to  use  Mrs.  Martin's 
homely  phrase,  "  like  a  good  un."  He  was  heard  to  laugh 
merrily,  to  chat,  and  sing.  It  was,  in  short,  abundantly 
evident  that  the  young  gentleman  was  not  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  nor  of  utter  weariness  of  life.  What  could 
be  wrong  with  him  ?  Something  was.  He  had  been  at- 
tended by  four  physicians,  including  one,  the  most  eminent 
of  his  day,  who  came  at  great  cost  from  London ;  but  these 
gentlemen  shook  their  heads,  were  dismissed  in  turn,  and 
Mr.  Grahame  Mountjoy  remained  unseen. 

About  three  years  since,  their  country  residence  was 
let.  Mr.  Mountjoy,  recluse  as  be  was,  longed  for  the  sound 
and  movement  of  a  town.  The  Hornet  seemed  to  suit  him 
exactly,  and  here  thby  were. 

Susan  pondered  on  the  romantic  narrative. 

"  What  do  you  think  was  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Martin  shook  her  head,  and  declared,  with  evident 
truth,  that  she  had  no  opinion  to  offer. 

"  Some  think,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  that  his  disapp'int- 
ment,  poor  gentleman  !  settled  in  his  legs,  which  grew 
tremenjious.  That's  not  true,  for  I've  seen  bis  stockings. 
Others  say  that  he'd  turned  bottle-green.  But  the  doctor 
here  (he's  a  merry  man — Doctor  Leech)  laughed  hearty, 
and  said,  '  Not  half  so  green  as  them  that  believes  so.' 
"If  I  had  an  idea,"  continued  the  good  lady,  "it  is  that  he 
suddenly  changed  to  —  that  his  stomach  being  affected  by 
—  that  there  came  out  a  —  hush  !  I  think  I  hear  missis's 
door." 

"A  —  a  —  what,  dear  Mrs.  Martin  ?  "  asked  her  eager 
listener. 

"  Something  that  spiled  his  good  looks,  poor  gentle- 
man !  "  said  Mrs.  Martin,  hurriedly  ;  "  and  very  handsome 
'tis  said  he  was." 

They  rose  as  Mrs.  Grahame  Mountjoy,  with  a  kind 
smile,  entered  the  apartment. 

She  was  a  refined,  gentle-mannered  woman,  hardly  more 
than  forty,  with  traces  of  much  former  beauty,  and  a  wist- 
ful, careworn  look  in  her  large  brown  eyes,  so  noticeable 


as  at  once  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  those  who  looked  on 
her. 

Greeting  Susan  kindly,  she  sank  into  one  of  the  chairs, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  side,  as  she  did  so,  with  a  sigh  of 
weariness  or  pain. 

"  You've  been  and  tired  yourself  out  again,  ma'am,"  re- 
marked the  housekeeper,  with  respectful  reproach.  "  You 
wants  a  fillip  at  once.  Be  ruled  by  me,  ma'am,  and  let 
me"  — 

"  No,  no,  Susan,"  said  her  mistress,  stopping  her  per- 
emptorily. "  You  see,"  she  continued,  addressing  the 
new-comer,  smilingly,  "  I  have  a  Susan  already,  though 
she  is  much  too  grand  a  person  to  be  called  so  by  any  but 
me.  Your  dear  master  has  been  so  merry  !  I  have  not 
seen  him  in  such  spirits  for  years  ;  no,  not  since  "  —  she 
checked  herself,  suddenly.  "  And  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  was,  or  might  have  been,  came  on  me,  for  a  mo- 
ment, too  strongly.  I  am  tired,"  she  owned,  "  but  I  would 
not  sleep  till  I  Had  seen  my  new  Susan,  and  set  at  rest  any 
apprehensions  she  might  entertain  as  to  what  will  be  de> 
manded  of  her. 

"  It  has  pleased  Heaven,"  she  continued,  "  to  visit  my 
poor  son  with  an  affliction  so  extraordinary,  and  yet,  to 
the  indifferent  observer,  so  provocative  of  laughter,  as  to 
determine  him,  some  time  since,  to  seclude  himself  alto- 
gether from  the  world,  save  only  myself  and  one  or  two 
chosen  attendants,  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  preserve  his 
melancholy  secret.  Startling  perhaps,  but  not  revolting, 
his  condition  is  one  calculated  to  excite  the  strongest  sym- 
pathy, without,  however,  reducing  him  to  be  especially 
dependent  upon  the  good  offices  of  any.  He  has  many 
accomplishments,  his  intellect  is  bright  and  clear,  and,  in- 
deed, the  sole  trace  of  any  morbid  influence  shadowing  his 
mind  is  noticeable  in  the  advertisement  which  has  brought 
you  here.  He  insists  that  any  one  who,  in  the  event  of 
need,  should  divide  with  me  the  duties  of  reader  and  occa- 
sional companion,  should  be  a  woman  with  dark  blue  eyes. 
His  ailment,"  concluded  Mrs.  Grahame  Mountjoy,  with  a 
sad  smile,  "  dates  from  an  incident  in  his  life  in  which  such 
a  feature  had  an  active  share,  and  we  have  not  deemed  it 
prudent  to  oppose  his  fancy.  Such,"  she  added,  rising, 
"  are  all  the  particulars  you  need  at  present  to  learn,  for 
my  son  would  defer  seeing  you  until  your  attendance  be- 
comes necessary.  Meanwhile  I  can  instruct  you  a  little 
as  to  his  tastes  and  ways,  and  our  good  Mrs.  Martin 
do  her  best  to  make  you  as  comfortable  as  circumsta 
permit."  And  with  a  kind  good-night,  Mrs.  Moun^ 
left  the  room. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Martin,  interrogatively. 

"  I  shall  like  her  very  much,"  said  Susan,  absently.  "  An 
'  ailment ! '     An  '  afl3iction  I '     Yet  sane  and  merry  "  — 

"  Go  to  bed,  and  dream  of  it,  my  dear,"  interrupted  the 
other,  lighting  her  lamp. 

They  went  up-stairs. 

Passing  one  of  the  doors  opening  on  the  corridor,  Susan 
observed  a  rich  brocaded  dressing-gown,  hung  upon  a 
chair.  There  were  slippers  to  match,  lined,  as  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin whispered  her  to  note,  with  the  softest  swan's-down. 

"  One  of  It's  walking-dresses,"  she  added,  with  a  hur- 
ried glance  at  the  chamber,  from  which  proceeded  the 
sound  of  a  pleasant,  manly  voice  trolling  an  Italian 
canzonet. 

"  It ! "  repeated  Susan,  as  she  presently  laid  her  head 
upon  the  pillow.     "  It !  " 

(To  be  contmued.) 
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One  fine  morning  in  May,  shortly  after  the  postman  had 
trudored  away  down  the  shady  drive  and  out  into  the  dusty 
high-road,  the  inhabitants  of  Vale  Lodge   were  suddenly 
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thrown  into  the  most  violent  commotion.  Breakfast  was 
just  over,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  her  spectacles  in  one  hand  and 
an  open  black-edged  letter  in  the  other,  came  hurriedly 
into  the  room  where  her  two  daughters  were  lingering 
round  the  table,  her  kind  old  face  flushed  with  unusual 
emotion  — 

"  Oh,  my  dears  —  my  dear  girls  !  " 

"  Mamma,  what  has  happened  ?  "  cried  Jane,  the  elder, 
who  was  five-and-thirty ;  while  Laura,  of  a  more  practical 
turn  and  two  years  younger  than  her  sister,  took  the  open 
letter  from  her  mother's  hand  and  began  to  read  it. 

"  I  don't  understand  it.     It  is  from  John,"  she  began. 

"  Yes,  my  dears,  that  is  it ;  it  is  from  John,  and  my 
cousin,  Dr.  Deane,  is  dead,"  said  the  old  lady,  wiping  her 
eyes. 

"  Well,  what  of  that,  mamma  ?  We  haven't  seen  him 
for  years,"  said  Laura. 

"  Xo,  but  go  on,  and  you  will  see.  Oh,  my  dears,  your 
brother  John  is  engaged  to  be  married !  " 

And  then  there  fell  upon  the  little  family  a  silence  as 
of  death.  While  Mary,  the  parlor-maid,  who  had  stolen 
in  unperceived,  ejaculated  an  audible  "  Laws !  "  and  fled 
to  impart  the  intelligence  to  the  cook  and  the  housemaid. 

The  letter  from  John  Foster  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"My  dear  Mother  and  Sisters,  —  I  little  thought, 
when  I  was  writing  my  last  letter  from  here  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  was  enjoying  my  holiday,  that  in  my  next  I 
should  have  to  write  to  you  of  the  sudden  death  of  my 
kind,  good  old  cousin.  He  was  taken  ill  only  yesterday 
morning,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  doctor,  who  came 
too  late  to  do  any  good,  says  it  was  heart  disease,  and  that 
the  poor  lellow  knew  he  might  any  day  be  carried  off"  in 
this  way.  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  have  taken  a  very  important  step,  one  which,  I  confess, 
that  but  for  this  sad  death  I  should  not  have  taken  without 
more  reflection.  I  have  asked  Nelly  Deane  to  be  my  wife. 
She,  poor  child,  is  so  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  having  no 
one  to  go  to  and  no  one  to  love  her,  that  I  could  not  help 
offering  her  a  home  with  you,  my  dear  mother,  until  a  suffi- 
cient time  shall  have  elap.-ed  for  our  marriage  to  take 
place.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  have  acted  rashly.  I 
have  only  known  Nelly  a  fortnight,  but  I  have  had  for 
some  days  no  doubt  whatever  about  my  own  feelings  ;  only 

•t  as  she  is  so  very  young,  just  seventeen,  I  ought,  per- 
is, to  have  reflected  more  as  to  whether  a  marriage  with 
will  be  for  her  own  happiness.  If,  as  I  fully  believe, 
you  will  not  refuse  a  temporary  home  to  the  poor  child, 
write  to  me  at  once,  and  I  will  send  her  to  you  this  day 
week,  the  day  after  the  funeral.  I  can  only  take  her  as 
far  as  Birmingham,  as  I  must  get  back  to  town  as  quickly 
as  possible.  But  I  will  put  her  into  the  train  there  if  you 
will  send  to  the  station  to  meet  her.  I  have  only  to  add, 
my  dear  mother,  that  you  will  be  sure  to  love  the  poor 
child,  as  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful. 

"  Your  ali'ectionate  son,  John  Foster." 

This  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  very  commonplace 
letter  for  a  successful  lover ;  but  John  Foster  was  five- 
and-forty,  and  the  most  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact  of 
men. 

"  John  must  be  mad  I  "  said  Laura. 

"  A  child  of  seventeen  I  "  said  Jane. 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  "  sighed  the  mother,  gently. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  asked  Jane. 

"  Oh,  why  of  course  we  must  have  her  here.  John  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  of  us,"  said  Laura  ;  "  but  it  will  be  a 
horrid  nuisance !  " 

"  She  is  a  lucky  girl,  I  must  say,  to  get  such  a  man  as 
our  John  I  "  said  the  mother,  proudly.  "  We  must  do  our 
best  during  the  time  she  is  with  us  to  train  her  for  the  po- 
sition the  is  to  occupy  hereafter  as  his  wife  ;  and  we  must 
try  to  love  her  for  his  sake." 

"  You  have  never  seen  her,  mamma,  have  you  ?  "  asked 
Jane,  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  saw  her  when  her  poor 
mother  died  ;  a  little  sickly,  unhealthy-looking  child  of  two 


years  old.  Dr.  Deane  then  went  away  to  live  in  Cornwall, 
and  I  have  never  seen  either  of  them  since.  And  to  think 
John  should  want  to  marry  her.     Oh,  dear,  Oh  dear  I  " 

"  John  says  she  is  beautiful,"  said  Laura,  referring  to  the 
letter,  with  a  not  over-pleased  face. 

"  I  don't  think  she  can  be  very  beautiful ;  her  mother 
was  plain,  and  her  father  was  not  good-looking ;  she  had 
dark  eyes,  I  remember." 

"  It  is  very  unlucky  that  John  should  have  gone  there 
for  his  holiday,"  said  Jane. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  did  her  best  to  catch  him,"  said 
Laura,  who  always  felt  spiteful  when  she  heard  of  any 
woman  being  engaged  to  be  married,  she  herself  having 
been  wretchedly  unsuccessful  in  all  her  little  matrimonial 
attempts. 

"  My  dear  Laura,  we  must  not  be  uncharitable,"  said  her 
mother,  gently.  "  I  cannot  think  John  has  done  a  wise 
thing  in  engaging  himself  in  such  a  hasty  way  to  a  mere 
child.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  can  be  worthy  of 
him  ;  but  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  she  is  a  modest,  docile 
girl,  we  can,  I  dare  say,  do  much  to  mould  and  improve  her 
during  the  time  she  is  under  our  care." 

Poor  Mrs.  Foster  !  it  was  a  blow  for  her  that,  after  all 
these  years,  John  should  have  chosen  a  wife  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  and  without  her  counsel  and  advice.  A  woman 
is  always  jealous  of  that  other  woman  who,  younger  and 
fairer  than  herself,  comes  between  her  and  the  son  she  has 
been  wont  to  consider  all  her  own. 

Mrs.  Foster  was  very  proud  of  her  son  John,  who,  out  of 
the  income  derived  from  his  profession  as  a  barrister,  made 
a  liberal  allowance  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  John  was 
the  head  of  the  family,  their  counsellor,  their  protector. 
Nothing  was  ever  done  without  consulting  him. 

It  did  seem  strange  now  that  this  pattern  son,  in  spite 
of  his  prudence,  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  caught 
by  a  pretty  face,  just  like  any  one  else. 

That  he  should  wish  to  marry  at  all  was  a  grievance. 
Had  they  not  been  all  that  a  man  ought  to  desire  in  the 
way  of  family  ties  to  him  ?  What  could  make  him  wish 
for  more  ?  So,  while  the  mother  was  jealous  of  the  son's 
heart,  which  had  been  stolen  away  from  her,  the  sisters 
were  jealous  that  this  child,  this  stranger,  would  come  into 
the  family  to  take  the  first  place  as  John's  future  wife. 

n. 

There  was  not  much  affection  in  the  hearts  of  Mrs. 
Foster  and  her  daughters  towards  the  girl  who  was  to  be 
John's  wife ;  but  there  was,  at  all  events,  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  as  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Vale  Lodge  ap- 
proached. To  these  three  middle-aged  women,  living  alone 
a  dull  monotonous  life,  the  advent  of  a  stranger  among 
them  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  event.  Mrs.  Foster's 
future  ^daughter-in-law  must  be  received  with  all  due 
honor;  it  would  never  do  for  people  to  say  that  John's 
betrothed  was  not  welcomed  in  his  mother's  home. 

To  begin  with,  they  must  all  go  into  decorous  mourning 
for  Dr.  Deane's  death  ;  then  the  best  bedroom  must  be  got 
ready  for  Miss  Deane's  reception.  All  the  details  of  her 
arrival  were  arranged  beforehand  with  due  precision  and 
solemnity. 

After  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  Mrs.  Foster  settled 
not  to  go  herself  to  the  station,  but  to  send  the  brougham 
to  meet  the  traveller,  whom  she  would  receive  at  her  own 
hall-door,  her  daughters  standing  by  her. 

The  eventful  morning  dawned,  and  the  brougham  was 
sent  to  the  station. 

"  There  is  the  carriage  coming  back,"  cried  Jane,  at  last, 
rushing  out  into  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Foster  again  rehearsed  the  little  speech  she  in- 
tended to  make  :  "  Welcome,  my  dear,  to  my  home  and  to 
my  heart."  Then  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  shall  Ibid  her  in 
my  motherly  embrace,  and  kiss  and  cry  ever  her."  She 
had  settled  it  so  a  dozen  times  during  the  course  of  the 
morning  ;  and  now  that  the  carriage-wheels  were  heard 
actually  turning  in  at  the  gate,  she  stood  smoolhing  her 
hair  at  the  glass,  in  a  nervous  tremor  lest  her  little  speech 
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should  not  l>f  properly  repeated.  All  at  once,  while  her 
back  was  to  the  windows,  there  came  a  clear  young  voice 
bebtnii  her. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Foster?  Here  I  am,  you  i«oe.  I 
saw  you  from  the  drive,  and  I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage 
instead  of  going  all  round  to  tlie  front  door.  I  am  hardly 
fit  to  kiss,  I  am  so  dusty.  Ah,  this  must  be  Laura,  and 
this  Jane.  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere  from  your 
likeness  to  your  brother." 

In  from  the  lawn,  through  the  open  window,  stepped 
Nelly  Deane,  lighting  up  the  dingy  little  drawing-room 
with  all  her  wondrous  beauty.  She  was  a  very  beautiful 
girl.  With  a  face  set  in  a  dark.*  frame  of  soil  wavy  hair:  a 
face  that  could  brighten  into  liveliness,  or  sacfden  into 
pity,  or  at  times  deepen  into  passion  ;  with  large  gray-blue 
eyes,  that  had  a  way  of  openinf»  wide  when  they  looked 
up,  with  an  expression  half  of  innocent  surprise,  half  of 
fearless  pride,  that  made  them  strangely  fascinating.  Her 
figure  was  like  that  of  a  young  goddess,  tall  and  supple, 
with  a  charm  in  every  movement,  an  inborn  grace  in  every 
attitude. 

When  she  came  thus  unexpectedly  into  the  drawing- 
room  at  Vale  Lodge,  the  three  women  stood  still  and  stared 
at  her.  They  had  somehow  imagined  that  the  girl  of 
i-tventcen  who  was  coming  to  them  would  be  shrinking  and 
child-like,  slight  and  small  of  stature,  who  could  be  pa- 
tronized or  petted  or  scolded  at  will, 

Mrs.  Foster's  little  speech  all  went  out  of  her  head,  and 
as  to  that  motherly  embrace  with  which  she  had  purposed 
to  receive  her  future  daughter-in-law,  why,  somehow  she 
felt  that  the  bare  idea  of  it  was  incongruous,  not  to  mention 
the  physical  difficulty,  owing  to  Nelly  Deane  being  a  good 
head  taller  than  herself.  The  two  sisters,  whose  faded 
faces  looked  more  washed-out  than  ever  in  contrast  with 
this  radiant  young  creature,  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  to 
her. 

They,  onejifter  the  other,  took  her  outstretched  hand  in 
silence,  and  then  one  of  them  pushing  forward  a  chair  for 
her,  the  three  stood  in  awkward  silence,  not  knowing  what 
to  say  next.  But  Nelly  Deane  was  in  no  way  discom- 
posed. 

"  Ah,  I  see  I  am  not  at  all  like  what  you  expected,"  she 
said,  very  gravely  and  quietly ;  "  John  has  not  properly 
described  me  to  you.  But  then,"  she  added,  turning  to 
the  mother  with  the  loveliest  of  smiles,  "  I  don't  think  any 
one  could  describe  me  in  a  letter  —  do  you  ?  " 

'•  Such  vanity  !  "  as  Laura  said  afterwards  to  her  sister 
when  they  were  alone.  But  she  was  mistaken,  Nelly 
Deane  was  not  half  so  vain  as  Laura  Foster. 

Poor  Mrs.  Foster  was  startled  out  of  all  her  sense  of 
propriety  and  fitness. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  primly,  "  I  don't  suppose  my  John, 
when  he  selected  you  as  his  companion  for  life,  thought  as 
much  of  your  appearance  as  of  your  disposition  and  char- 
acter; it  would  not  be  natural  for  a  man  of  his  sterling 
qualities  to  think  much  of  mere  outward  attractions." 

For  all  answer  to  this  speech,  Miss  Deane  looked  at  her 
future  mother-in-law  for  a  minute  in  silent  amazement, 
and  then,  without  farther  warning,  laid  her  little  head 
against  the  back  of  her  chair  and  burst  into  a  long,  low 
laugh. 

"  Poor  John  1 "  cried  Miss  Deane,  when  she  had  had  her 
laugh  out. 

Then  Mrs.  Foster  got  very  red.  "  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter come  up-stairs  to  your  room.  We  dine  at  seven,  and 
I  will  send  you  up  a  cup  of  tea ;  "  and  she  led  the  way  up- 
stairs. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  wrath  and  amazement  that 
burst  forth  when  the  mother  and  her  two  daughters  were 
alone  again  1  Such  an  extraordinary  young  woman  they 
had  none  of  them  ever  met  before. 

"  Such  conceit  I  " 

"  Such  presumption  !  " 

"  She  might  be  seven-and-thirty,  instead  of  seventeen  !  " 

"  We  must  not  judge  her  too  hardly  yet,"  said  the 
mother,  the  first  to  relent  towards  the  stranger.  "  No 
doubt  she  was  bewildered,  poor  girl." 
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*'  Bewildered,  indeed !  I  never  saw  such  coolness  in  my 
life." 

"  And  so  unladylike  too,  to  laugh  in  our  faces.  What 
was  she  laughing  at  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  may  have  been  partly  hysterical,"  said  Mrs. 
Foster.  "  But,  dear,  dear,"  sue  a«l<led,  with  a  great  High, 
"what  could  John  have  seen  in  her?  " 

John  had  seen  in  her  Kiuiply  the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  met  in  his  life,  and  many  a  wiser  man  than 
John  Foster  would  have  had  his  head  bewildered  by  her. 

Away  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall,  where  Nelly's  life  bad 
been  spent,  there  had  been  none  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty 
except mg  the  old  father,  who  had  wor8hippe<l  her.  John 
Foster,  her  second  cousin,  was  the  first  marriageable  man 
who  had  come  across  her  path  since  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood, and  from  the  first  moment  he  set  eyes  on  her  he  suo 
cumbcd  utterly  to  her  beauty  and  her  strange  fascinating 
ways.  Nelly  appre(;iated  his  devotion,  and  thought  him 
very  kintl  and  pleasant,  and  when  her  father's  sudden 
death  led  her  with  no  one  in  the  world  to  turn  to  but  this 
grave  cousin,  it  did  not  seem  so  very  strange  to  her  to 
promise  him  anything  he  chose  to  ask,  especially  as  the 
immediate  result  was  a  home  in  which  she  could  take 
refuge,  the  farther  consequences  seeming  to  her  to  be  very 
remote. 

'♦John  is  very  kind,"  she  had  said  to  herself;  "he  will 
be  as  good  to  me  as  daddy  was,  and  then,  as  I  am  not  a 
girl  to  fall  in  love,  he  will  suit  me  very  well."  And  that 
is  how  Nelly  Deane  and  John  Foster  came  to  be  engaged. 


A  little  incident  happened  the  first  evening  which  con- 
siderably softened  the  hearts  of  the  trio  towards  their 
guest.  Just  as  dinner  was  ready,  the  housemaid  came  in 
with  a  mes.sage  from  Miss  Deane.  "Miss  Deane  is  sorry, 
ma'am,  she  doesn't  feel  well  enough  to  come  down  to  din- 
ner :  she  has  had  her  tea  and  doesn't  want  anything  else." 
Mrs.  Foster  was  a  little  put  out ;  dinner  was  a  solemn  cer- 
emony in  the  Foster  family,  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 
Besides,  a  special  feast  had  been  prepared  in  honor  of 
John's  betrothed.  However,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Foster 
went  up-stairs,  and  creeping  softly  into  the  stranger's 
room  saw  there  a  sight  which  melted  her.  Lying  on  the 
sofa,  with  her  face  buried  among  the  cushions,  lay  Nelly, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Oh,  daddy,  daddy  1  "  cried  the  sad  broken  voice 
and  over  again. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  stooping  down  over 
the  weeping  girl,  '•  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  thank  you,"  said  Nelly,  half  raising  herself 
from  the  sofa.     "  I  want  nothing ;  "  and  then  she  went  on 
crying. 

"  Shall  we  write  and  ask  John  to  come  down  to  see  us 
next  Sunday,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Foster,  hardly  know- 
ing what  to  say  to  comfort  her. 

"  Oh  no,  what  would  be  the  use  of  John  ?  No  one  can 
do  me  any  good.     Please  go  away." 

She  went  on  sobbing  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  seeing 
she  could  not  do  her  any  good,  crept  softly  away  down- 
stairs and  told  her  daughters. 

They  talked  of  her  long  and  late  that  night  Nelly, 
weeping  and  miserable,  was  much  more  amenable  than 
Nelly  composed  and  smiling.  If  she  was  capable  of  im- 
provement something  might  be  done  with  her,  thought  Mrs. 
Foster. 

"  She  only  wants  training  and  teaching,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter  Jane  as  she  wished  her  good-night ;  and  trained 
and  taught  Mrs.  Foster  was  determined  that  she  should  be. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  maid  came  in  to  call  Mrs. 
Foster,  her  first  thought  was  of  the  orphan  girl.  "  Take 
a  cup  of  tea  to  Miss  Deane,"  she  said,  "  and  tell  her  not 
to  get  up  to  breakfiist  unless  she  feels  inclined."  ' 

"  Oh,  ma'am.  Miss  Deane  has  been  out  in  the  garden  an 
hour  ago." 

And  sure  enough,  looking  out  of  window,  Mrs.  Foster 
saw  Nelly  scampering  around  the  garden   after  the  little 
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Scotch  terrier,  clapping  her  hands,  jumping  over  the 
flower-beds,  and  laughing  aloud,  her  dark  hair  all  blown 
about  in  the  breeze,  a  picture  of  high  spirits  and  happi- 
ness. Could  this  be  the  weeping,  woe-begone  girl  of  the 
night  before  ? 

"  What  a  strange  girl !  "  she  murmured,  much  puzzled. 

A  strange  girl  she  was.  They  could  none  of  them  make 
her  out,  and  yet  the  key-note  to  her  character  was  a  very 
simple  one  —  it  was  only  that  she  was  perfectly  natural 
and  unconscious  of  self.  All  the  little  proprieties  and  con- 
ventionalities of  life  were  unknown  to  her ;  she  did  what 
she  felt  inclined  to  do,  and  said  what  she  meant  without  a 
thought  of  what  people  might  say  or  think  of  her.  She 
had  never  been  thrown  with  women  all  her  life.  Her 
father  had  brought  her  up  from  her  babyhood,  and  her 
father's  training  had  left  no  room  for  all  the  little  petti- 
nesses of  woman's  education.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  created  a  commotion  in  Mrs.  Foster's  orderly  mind. 
Mrs.  Foster  had  a  deep  traditional  reverence  for  the  ap- 
pearances and  decorums  of  life,  in  which  faith  she  had 
carefully  trained  her  daughters.  "  What  will  people  think 
of  you?"  was  a  phrase  constantly  on  her  lips,  and  Nelly 
Deane  shocked  and  horrified  her  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 

"  I  cannot  understand  your  rushing  about  the  garden 
and  laughing  so  loud  as  you  did  this  morning,  Nelly,"  she 
said  to  her  that  first  day. 

"  AV'hy  not,  Mrs.  Foster?"  opening  her  large  eyes  in 
astonishment. 

"  AVith  your  poor  father  hardly  dead  a  week." 

"  I  had  forgotten  papa  just  then.  I  was  so  glad  to  for- 
get," she  answered,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  at  once. 
And  Mrs.  Foster  felt  puzzled,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say  next. 

Sometimes  she  would  come  down  to  breakfast  with  fresh- 
gathered  roses  clustered  in  her  hair  and  among  the  crape 
folds  of  her  mourning  dress. 

"  How  can  you  wear  those  bright-colored  flowers  ?  "  one 
of  the  daughters  would  say,  reprovingly. 

"  But  why  not,  cousin  ?  They  look  so  pretty ;  don't  }  ou 
think  so  ?  "  Nelly  would  answ^er  simply  ;  and  if  they  tried 
to  point  out  the  indecorum  she  .would  quietly  dismiss  the 
subject  by  saying,  gently,  "  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean." 

So,  after  a  week,  goaded  on  by  these  and  many  similar 
delinquencies,  Mrs.  Foster  wrote  in  despair  to  her  son  :  "  I 

«n't  know  what  to  do  with  her,  John.  She  is  certainly 
ry  beautiful,  as  you  say  —  far  more  so  than  is  good  for 
y  modest  young  woman  ;  but  she  is  sadly  in  need  of 
training.  Your  sisters  and  I  try  our  best  from  morning  till 
night ;  but  we  seem  to  make  no  impression  whatever  upon 
her.  She  is  full  of  inconsistencies;  she  has  no  method,  no 
order,  no  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  I  cannot  think, 
my  dear  boy,  how  she  can  ever  be  fitted  to  take  her  place 
in  the  world  as  your  wife." 

Then  there  came  down  by  return  of  post  the  most  fearful 
letter  that  had  ever  fallen  upon  that  meek  devoted  mother. 

"If  you  or  my  sisters,"  wrote  furious  John,  "  attempt  to 
alter  my  darling  in  any  way,  if  you  try  any  teaching  or 
training  or  changing  in  any  way  upon  her,  1  will  never  for- 
give any  of  you.  Can't  you  see  how  perfect,  how  fresh, 
her  lovely  character  is  ?  Don't  you  see  that  what  you  call 
her  want  of  training  is  her  greatest  charm  ?  She  is  mino^ 
and  J  will  not  have  her  altered.  I  have  trusted  her  to  you 
to  take  care  of,  not  to  alter.  Make  her  as  happy  as  you 
can,  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  my  dear  mother, 
leave  her  unspoilt." 

"  John  is  very  hard  on  us,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Foster,  wip- 
ing her  eyes. 

*'  John  has  been  bewitched  by  her,"  said  Laura,  indig- 
nantiy.  "  Nasty,  designing  little  minx,  with  her  innocent 
looks.  I  don't  believe  in  innocence.  You  mark  my  words, 
matxma  ;  as  sure  as  his  name  is  John  Foster  he  will  live  to 
repent  the  day  he  ever  set  eyes  on  her."  And  Laura 
flounced  away  out  of  the  room.  But  the  mother  and 
quieter  Jane  talked  the  matter  over  more  soberly. 

"  We  must  get  at  her  throu<rh  her  heart,  Jane.  She  is 
afTectionate.     And  wo  must  talk  to  her  more  about  John." 


"  Yes,  poor  John,  he  is  infatuated  now,  but  by  and  by 
he  will  thank  us  if  we  have  been  able  to  do  some  good." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  Laura  is  angry,  but  don't  say  anything 
to  her.  You  and  I  will  see  what  impression  we  can  make 
by  appealing  to  her  best  feelings."  So,  like  a  couple  of 
conspirators,  they  settled  their  future  plan  of  action  with- 
out Laura,  of  whom  they  were  both  secretly  somewhat  in 
awe. 

IV. 

The  new  system  did  not  seem  to  answer  with  Nelly  any 
better  than  the  old  one.  It  was  certainly  a  very  irritating 
and  incomprehensible  fact  that  she  never  could  be  made 
to  look  upon  John  with  that  respect  which  his  mother  and 
sisters  considered  due  to  his  position  and  character. 

"  You  should  do  such  and  such  things  to  please  John,  — 
for  John's  sake,  —  because  you  are  to  be  John's  wife,"  Mrs. 
Foster  would  say. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  always  do  what  I  like. 
If  John  doesn't  like  what  I  like,  he  need  not  marry  me." 
Or  oftener  she  only  laughed  as  she  had  done  the  first  day 
she  came,  and,  in  a  soft,  half-mocking  way,  cried,  "  Poor 
John  !  " 

One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  John  to  say  that  he 
was  coming  down  for  a  short  visit,  just  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on. 

"  How  delightful !  "  cried  Nelly,  jumping  up  and  clap- 
ping her  hands.  All  day  long  she  danced  about  the  house 
crying  out,  "  John  is  coming  to-morrow !  "  till  Mrs.  Foster 
quite  melted  towards  her.  "  You  see  how  really  fond  of 
John  she  is,"  she  said  to  her  daughters  ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  she  seemed  to  be  so. 

But  Nelly  was  saying  to  herself,  "  Dear  old  John  !  I 
am  so  glad  he  is  coming.  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  him 
about  dear  daddy  and  my  old  home,  and  I  shall  tell  him 
what  horrid  old  women  his  sisters  are  ;  and  then  of  course 
he  will  bring  me  a  present." 

"  I  wonder  what  John  will  bring  me  for  a  present,"  she 
said  calmly,  just  before  his  arrival,  when  they  were  all 
sitting  expecting  him. 

"  Our  brother  never  wastes  his  money  in  presents,"  said 
Laura,  stiffly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  never  oiven  you  any- 
thing ?  "  said  Nelly,  looking  much  surprised.  '*  Wliy,  he 
has  given  me  a  lot  of  things.  He  gave  me  my  dressing- 
case   and   my  gold    ear-rings   and   a   bracelet  —  and"  — 

"  Oh,  you  don't  suppose  he  is  to  go  on  giving  you  things 
forever,  do  you  ?  "  interrupted  Laura,  spitefully.  "  He  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  give  30U  anything  now.  It  is  not  John's 
way  to  give  presents." 

•'  Ah,  not  to  you,  perhaps,  but  he  will  bring  me  some- 
thing, you  will  see !  "  she  answered,  with  a  little  confident 
toss  of  the  head. 

When  the  fly  from  the  station  drove  up,  out  ran  Nelly 
to  the  hall-door.  "  You  have  brought  me  a  present, 
haven't  you,  John  ?  "  were  her  first  words,  before  any  one 
else  had  spoken  to  him. 

"  How  did  you  guess  that,  you  little  witch  V  "  said  John, 
smiling,  and  diving  into  his  pockets  for  a  fat  little  parcel, 
which  he  threw  to  her. 

"  Ah,  1  knew  you  would,"  she  said,  catching  it,  and  run- 
ning off  with  a  triumphant  laugh  at  Laura  Foster.  It  was 
a  handsome  locket,  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Nelly 
was  in  ecstacies ;  she  ran  all  over  the  house  with  her  treas- 
ure, showing  it  to  every  one  ;  she  even  ran  out  to  show  it 
to  Jenkins,  the  gardener.  John  stood  and  watched  her 
fondly  and  proudly,  but  his  mother  sighed  over  such  a  fool- 
ish waste  of  money,  and  his  sisters  were  anything  but 
pleased. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  thank  me  for  it,  Nelly  ?  "  said 
John,  when  she  came  back  again  to  them,  breathless  with 
excitement. 

"  Of  course  I  am,  you  kind,  good  old  John,"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  then  ami  there,  before  them  all,  without  the 
slightest  blush  or  the  faintest  embarrassment,  she  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  old  uncle. 
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A  sharp  panji  flashed  throuy;h  John  Foster's  heart.     He 
stifU-d  th(^  thoiii;lit,  hi'fnrc  he  t.-ould  put  it  into  words;  but 
the  th(ni<;lit  had  been  there ;  it  was  —  "  She  does  not  love 
me,  or  »>he  would  nut  kiss  me  like  that ;  "  and  (he  next 
minute  he  was  saying  to  liimself  eagerly,  "  She  is  so  8im|>le 
and    str;ughtrorwani,  it  is   her   nature  to  be   outspoken." 
But  to  Mrs.  Foster  this  freely-given  embrace  was  a  breach 
of  maiden  niode.sty.     Drawing  herself  up  primly,  "  We  had 
I'litcr  leave  your  brother  and  Nelly  alone,  my  dears,"  she 
1  to  her  daughters,  and  they  all  sailed  out  of  the  room. 
What  have  I  done,  John  ?  "  asked  N  '     ,with  a   right- 
1  look  at  her  lover.     "  Have  I  said  anything  wrong?  " 
N'o,  my  darling,"  answered  John ;  but  there  was  a  flush 
iuinoyanre  on  his  face.     "  Are  you  happy  here,  Nelly? 
(hey  kind  to  you  ?  "  he  asked,  quickly. 
•  Oh  yes,  they  are  kind ;  but  I  don't  think  they  like  me 
iii'.ich  —  I  seem  to  be  always  ve.\ing  them  without  intend- 
ing  it.     But   it  is  all   right  now   you   have   come,  John. 
How  I  wish  you  could  stay  I     But  come  out  into  the  gar- 
den now  ;  "  and  she  twined  her  hands  round  his  arm  and 
drew  him  out  into  the  open  air,  and  he,  nothing  loth,  wan- 
dered about  with  her  for  hours. 

Yes,  John  Foster  was  certainly  bewitched.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  him  behave  in  such  a  strange  way  before.  He  fol- 
lowed Nelly  about  like  a  shadow ;  he  carried  her  books  for 
her ;  he  ran  all  over  the  house  to  fulfil  her  faintest  wish ; 
he  hung  on  her  every  word  with  the  devotion  of  a  slave. 
And  she,  little  queen,  ordered  him  about  freely.  It  was 
"John,  do  this,"  or  "do  that,"  all  day  long;  and   some- 

'  times  it  was  "No,  you  dear  old  stupid;  you  are  doing  it 
wrong."  And  never  once  did  it  enter  into  her  head  that 
she  should  be  more  respectful  to  her  middle-aged  lover ;  for 
had  she  not  ordered  her  daddy  about  in  the  same  way  ? 
And  he  was  quite  old,  with  white  hair.  She  had  been 
used  to  that  kind  of  thing  all  her  life.  But  to  Mrs.  Foster 
and  her  daughters  it  was  a  wonderful  and  painful  sight. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on  John  ;  his  rare  and 
short  visits  at  Vale  Lodge  had  been  hailed  as  great 
events  :  the  best  room  was  prepared  for  his  reception  ;  the 
best  sheets  were  taken  from  the  lavender-covered  shelf  to 
be  laid  on  his  bed  ;  the  best  silver  .and  glass  were  brought 
out  for  his  use ;  they  had  fluttered  round  him  with  a  little 
gentle  fuss  of  attention  and  preparations  that  had  seemed 
to  them  the  rightful  due  of  such  an  honored  guest.  But 
now,  before  their  eyes,  here  was  John  given  over  hand  and 
foot  into  the  custody  of  this  little  chit  of  a  girl  —  who  or- 
dered him  about  and  scolded  him  and  twisted  him  round 
her  finger  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  posi- 
tively impertinent.  And,  worst  of  all,  John  seemed  to  like 
it.  He  was  a  square-set,  heavily-made  man,  with  a  grave, 
quiet  manner,  and  a  plain,  but  honest-looking  face,  and 
kindly  gray  eyes.  His  had  been  a  hard-working  life, 
without  hitherto  a  ray  of  romance  to  brighten  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  everlasting  legal  business ;  and  now,  just  when 
most  men  are  sinking  down  into  the  practical  realities  of 
middle-age,  when  his  hair  was  getting  gray  and  his  step 
was  losing  its  youthful  vigor,  here  was  this  wondrous  sun- 
shine that  had  flashed  into  his  life,  making  all  things  seem 
young  again  to  him.  I  doubt  whether,  had  John  Foster 
been  ten  years  younger,  he  would  have  loved  Nelly  so  de- 
votedly. It  was  not  only  love,  it  was  gratitude.  "  What 
have  I  done,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  to  deserve  such  a 
radiant  creature  ?  "     Ho  could  not  be  grateful  enough  to 

^  her  for  giving  up  her  sweet  young  life  to  brighten  the  gray- 

\  ness  and  dulness  of  his. 

>,  Nelly,  though  she  spoke  pleasantly  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, could  not  succeed  in  hiding  from  her  lover  that  her 
life  at  Vale  Lodge  was  not  a  very  happy  one. 

"  Don't  you  think,  dearest,  we  might  hasten  on  our  mar- 

friage  a  little  —  it  might  be  very  quiet,  you  know?"  he 

^  ventured  to  suggest  to  her  at  last. 

I      "Impossible,  John!     You  know  you  promised  me  till 

['  Easter;  I  am  so  very  young,  you  know,  —  I  could  not 
think  of  it  before  then  ;  besides,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  I 
don't  want  a  quiet  wedding  at  all."  Her  face  had  looked 
almost  scared  for  a  minute,  and  again  a  misgiving  passed 
through  his  mind.      "  I  am  really  very  tolerably  happy 


here.  John.  Of  course,  it  is  not  like  my  own  Cornwall  — 
nothing  will  ever  be  like  that  again  to  me,"  nhe  said,  with 
a  little  piteous  quiver  in  her  voice;  "  but  I  don't  ex[>ect 
that.  You  see,"  she  added,  with  a  little  grave,  explanatory 
nod,  "  they  are  old  —  and  that  is  how  it  is  they  don't  get  on 
with  me,  I  suptrase.     I  can  make  allowance  (or  them." 

"  Don't  let  l>uura  hear  you  say  that,"  said  John,  laugh- 
ing; "  but,  Nelly,  if  you  think  my  Kisters  old,  what  will  you 
be  saying  of  me  next  ?     I  am  forty-five,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  that.  But  you  are  a  man,  and  that 
makes  it  so  diflVrent —  men  are  so  very  much  nicer  than 
women,"  she  added,  with  an  air  of  profound  conviction. 

"  Well,  we  will  agree  to  that  for  the  sake  of  argument; 
but,  Nelly,  you  know  I  cannot  come  down  again  even  for  a 
Sunday  till  Christmas;  how  will  you  manage  to  live  with 
these  three  old  women  till  then,  en?  " 

Nelly  made  a  wry  face. 

"  It  can't  be  helt>ed,  I  suppose ;  I  must  make  th«^  best  of 
it,  and  try  and  find  ♦  resources  in  myself,'  as  your  mother  is 
always  telling  me.     Don't  let  us  talk  of  disagreeable  things 
any  more  —  come  and  pick  me  some  roses." 
(To  b*  eonttniMd. ) 
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The  Ev€nement  states  that  the  goods  of  the  actor  Frederick 
Lenmitre  have  been  seized  for  debt,  and  are  about  to  be  sold.  The 
journal  adds  that  to  permit  such  an  act  would  be  more  dii>{^rafe- 
ful  to  the  theatres  and  more  painful  to  the  public  than  to  the 
comedian  himself. 

Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  would 

!  not  make  a  successful  reporter  of  the  "gushing"  tyj)e.  "The  fol- 
lowing is  his  description  of  the  great  fire  al  the  Alexandra  I'al- 
acc  :  "  Alexandra  Palace,  a  brick  building,  900  by  450  feet, 
burned  out  and  roof  off.  Cause,  plumbers  at  work  on  roof. 
Three  manual-engines  and  six  steam-engines  at  work." 

The  last  words  of  Manzoni  were  exceedingly  patriotic.  Turn- 
ing to  those  around  him  he  said,  "  When  I  am  no  more,  do  what 
I  have  done  every  day  of  niy  life.  Pray  for  Italy,  for  its  Kin^, 
and  lor  his  family,  who  have  been  so  good  to  me."  Twenty 
thousand  francs  have  been  already  subscribed  for  a  monument 
for  him,  and  his  house  will  be  purchased  and  retained  as  an  his- 
torical relic. 

Mr.  Mapleson,  of  her  Majesty's  Opera,  who,  like  all  man- 
agers, is  pestered  to  death  by  aspirants  for  theatrical  honora|tf^ 
has  hit  upon  the  "happy  thought"  of  allowing  unknowSp 
Marios,  Crisis,  Tamburinis,  Lablaches,  and  All)onis,  to  try 
their  ])owers  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  every  Tues- 
day afternoon,  in  presence  of  himself  and  his  maestro  al  piano. 
This  capital  movement  may  some  day  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
a  vocal  Koh-i-noor. 

One  of  the  hard-hitting  papers  of  Paris  relates  the  following : 

"Monsieur  X was  comfortably  sleeping  and  snoring  in  an 

orchestra  stall  at  the  theatre.  The  occupsmt  of  the  adjoin- 
ing seat,  losinpr  all  patience,  proceeded  to  awaken  him.     '  Since 

when,'  asked  X ,  rubbing  his  eyes,  '  is  it  forbidden  to  sleep 

at  M 's  pieces''     'But  you   make   too  much   noise.'    *I 

prevent  you,  perhaps,  from  hearing  the  play  ? '  On  the  con- 
trary, you  hinder  me  from  sleeping,  and  force  me  to  hear  it ; 
that  is  what  I  complain  of.'  "  Pleasant  for  M the  drama- 
tist to  read  this ! 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  this  month  a  pathetic  account  is  given 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  of  the  last  hours  of  his  tame  wasp.  He 
says  "She"  —  a  compliment  to  the  sweet  nature  of  the  sex  — 
"  would  tiike  no  food,  thoujjh  she  still  moved  her  legs,  wings, 
and  abdomen.  The  following  day  I  offered  her  food  for  the 
last  time,  but  both  head  and  thorax  were  dead  or  paralyzed ; 
she  could  but  wag  her  tail  —  a  last  token,  as  I  could  almost 
fancy,  of  gratitude  and  affection.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  her 
death  was  quite  painless,  and  she  now  occupies  a  place  in  the 
British  Museum.' 

The  Opinione  says  thai  Manzoni  has  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which  relate  to  his  already 
published  works.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  the 
manuscripts  of  the  "  Cinque  Maggio,"  and  "  Inni  Sacri,"  which 
he  presented  to  his  son  Pietro  a  year  ago,  and  were  left  by  the 
latter  to  his  daughter  after  his  death.  His  notes  for  the  "  Hi^tory 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  which  are  full  of  minute  details,  show 
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that  he  spared  no  trouble  to  collect  materials  when  he  had  any 
great  work  in  hand.  A  portion  only  of  this  history  has  been 
completed,  for  while  he  was  engaged  upon  it  the  Italian  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  Manzoni  then  conceived  the  project  of  writing 
a  parallel  between  the  two  revolutions.  Of  the  latter  work  the 
introduction  only  is  complete.  Manzoni  was  very  particular 
about  his  style,  and-  he  often  passed  whole  days  in  seeking  a 
word  or  form  of  expression  which  would  best  render  his  mean- 
ing. His  collection  of  letters  is  very  abundant  and  interesting. 
Ho  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  and  he  kept  copies  of  all  his  own  letters  to  which  he  at- 
tached any  importance ;  the  collection  thus  affords  much  valu- 
able material  for  the  literary  and  political  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years. 

Even  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment are  ready  to  admit  that  the  system  is  open  to  abuses, 
and  certainly  the  Chinese  in  their  love  for  justice  appear  to 
•carry  out  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  with  almost  too  much 
severity.  The  Peking  Gazette  contains  a  memorial  from  the 
Governor  of  Shantung  reporting  the  arrest  of  the  murderer 
of  Prince  Seng-ko-lin-sen,  commander  of  the  Imperial  Chinese 
army  during  the  campaign  of  1860.  The  prince's  death  oc- 
curred while  on  a  campaign  against  the  Nienfei  in  Shantung  in 
the  spring  of  1865,  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Peking  with  great 
pomp  during  that  year.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  he  had 
been  killed  in  an  engagement ;  but  it  subsequent!}'  was  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  though 
why  or  by  whom  remained  a  mystery.  It  is  now  stated  that  a 
man  named  Chang  Ling-yun  was  the  murderer;  and  whether 
this  is  really  the  case  or  not  matters  very  little  now  even  to 
Chang  Ling-yun,  for  by  the  latest  accounts  his  captor  was  to 
be  promoted,  and  the  miscreant  himself  was  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
and  his  head  offered  at  Seng-kolin-sen's  ancestral  hall,  in  order 
to  "  display  the  justice  of  the  laws  of  the  empire  and  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  the  people." 

A  LITTLE  history  is  related,  and  said  to  have  been  told  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  himself.  The  Princess  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  in  the  dress-circle  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre.  His  Majesty  had  not  been  forewarned  and 
■was  in  his  box,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  in  the  most  com- 
plete n€LiUg€.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  Imperial  Highness,  he 
begged  the  prefect.  Commandant  Gadda,  to  lend  his  black  dress 
coat  and  white  cravat  for  a  few  minutes.  Of  course  the  request 
was  complied  with,  and  his  Majesty,  having  put  them  on  in 
■one  of  the  saloons,  went  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  princess. 
This  story  is  not  quite  so  good  as  one  told  by  the  late  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  He  met  Vivier,  the  horn-player,  at  Vichy, 
and  asked  him  to  dinner.  Vivier  excused  himself — he  was 
travelling,  and  had  no  dress  clothes.  "  We  are  nearly  of  the 
same  size,"  said  the  emperor.  "Ask  my  valet,  Leon,  to  lend 
you  some  of  my  evening  clothes."  After  dinner  the  emperor 
complimented  Vivier  on  the  excellent  fit,  adding,  "  Mind  you 
restore  my  property."  Vivien  replied  that  his  honest  inten- 
tions stopped  with  the  restitution  of  the  clothes,  and  could  no 
farther  go.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  restore  the  little  red 
ribbon  in  the  button-hole.  "Keep  it,"  said  the  emperor,  and  ■ 
Vivier  was  gazetted  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  next  I 
morning. 

It  appears  that  the  moa,  the  name  given  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers  to  the  large  wingless  birds  whose  bones  are  occasionally 
found  in  swamps,  forests,  and  other  out-of-the-way  places  in 
that  country,  is  not  yet  extinct,  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
It  is  stated,  according  to  the  Melbourne  Argus,  that  a  very  large 
bird  —  much  larger  than  any  emu  — exists  in  the  back  portions 
of  a  run  in  the  Waiu  district,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Waiu,  and 
adjoining  the  large  bush  which  stretches  to  the  west  coast  of 
New  Zealand.  Its  tracks  and  footsteps  have  been  repeatedly 
seen,  and  on  a  recent  occasion  a  shepherd  started  the  bird  itself 
out  of  a  patch  of  manuka  scrub  with  his  sheep  dog.  The  bird 
ran  from  the  dog  until  it  reached  the  brow  of  a  terrace  above 
him,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  off,  when  it  turned  on  the 
dog,  who  immediately  and  wisely  returned  as  fast  as  it  could  to 
the  shepherd's  heel.  The  moa  stood  for  fully  ten  minutes  on 
the  brow  of  the  terrace,  bending  its  long  neck  up  and  down 
exactly  as  the  black  swan  does  when  disturbed.  It  is  described 
as  being  ver^r  much  higher  than  any  emu  ever  seen  in  Australia, 
and  as  standing  very  much  more  erect  on  its  legs.  The  color 
of  its  feathers  is  a  sort  of  silvery  ^ray,  with  greenish  streaks 
through  k.  If  this  story  is  true,  it  destroys  the  notion  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  that  no  large  moas  have  been  seen  alive 
since  alx>ut  1650.  , 

SruAKiNO  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  new  book,  the  London  Athenaeum  , 
aays  :  "  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  '  Palmetto  Leaves  '  is  a 


record  of  a  winter  spent  in  Florida.  Mrs.  Stowe  discusses  the 
value  to  invalids  of  the  country  as  a  winter  residence  ;  and  de- 
scribes the  general  state  of  the  country  as  it  is  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  The  book  is  pleasant  and  lively,  full  of  pic- 
turesque details  and  narratives  of  delightful  picnics,  scrambles 
apiong  the  woods,  and  sails  upon  the  river.  The  descriptions 
of  climate  and  scenery  are  graphic  and  vivid.  Of  course  the 
worth  of  ttie  work  as  an  authority  upon  climate  is  the  concern 
of  the  American  rather  than  the  English  public,  who  are  not 
likely  to  go  to  try  what  the  Florida  swamps  can  do  for  them. 
Mrs.  Stowe  inculcates  the  necessity  of  great  care  and  prudence 
in  dealing  with  this  locality,  which  seems  to  possess  fascinations 
that  fairly  rouse  her  to  enthusiasm.  The  condition  of  the 
negroes  under  the  new  state  of  things  is  touched  upon  with 
good  sense,  and  with  a  geniality  which  makes  the  reader  almost 
as  hopeful  as  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  She  gives  the  judgment  of  a 
practical  farmer  accustomed  to  hire  laborers  in  the  North  and 
m  the  South.  As  a  result  of  five  years'  experiment  on  this  sub- 
ject he  says  *  that  the  negro  laborer,  carefully  looked  after,  is  as 
good  as  any  that  can  be  hired  in  the  North.'  She  also  remarks : 
'  The  question  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  negroes  are  valuable 
members  of  society  and  increasing  the  material  wealth  of  the 
State,  is  best  answered  by  the  returns  of  the  Freedman's  Saving 
and  Trust  Company,  an  institution  under  the  patronage  of 
Government.  The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year  1872 
shows  that  the  negroes  in  the  different  Southern  States  have, 
during  this  year,  deposited  with  this  company  the  sum  of 
31,260,499  dollars.'  " 

A  YOUNG  Mirza  of  the  Russian  Consulate  at  Tabreez,  in 
Persia,  seems  to  have  got  into  rather  an  awkward  scrape  since 
the  Shah's  departure  for  Europe.  The  other  day  the  chief 
native  banker  of  Tabreez,  Hadji  Hassan,  was  found  murdered 
in  his  house.  He  had  received  several  stabs  in  the  face  and 
body,  and  as  plunder  did  not  appear  to  be  the  murderer's  object, 
it  was  difficult  at  first  to  account  for  the  incident.  Circum- 
stances, however,  led  to  suspicion  attaching  itself  to  Mirza  Ali 
Ashraff  Khan,  of  the  Russian  Consulate.  It  seems  that  Hadji 
Hassan  had  lately  married  a  young  dancing  girl,  celebrated  for 
her  attractions  and  accomplishments ;  but  the  marriage  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  proved  a  happy  one,  for  it  appears  that 
both  before  and  after  the  event  she  was  carrying  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Mirza,  who  urged  her  continually  to  divorce 
herself  from  her  husband  and  marry  him.  On  the  night  of  the 
murder  the  Mirza  had  passed  the  evening  with  Hadji  Hassan, 
and,  it  is  stated,  introduced  into  the  house  some  of  his  retainers, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  assassinate  his  host.  Indeed,  one  of 
them  who  was  arrested  produced  the  Mirza's  bond  promising 
him  150  tomans  in  the  event  of  his  effectually  putting  an  end  to 
Hadji  Hassan.  The  evidence,  according  to  the  Tabreez  corre- 
spondent of  the  Levant  Herald,  is  overwhelming,  and  few  doubt 
his  guilt,  but  the  Russian  Consul-General  will  not  recognize  the 
right  of  the  native  authorities  to  examine  or  judge  him,  and 
during  the  discussion  the  too  susceptible  young  Mirza  managed 
to  escape  from  the  town.  The  populace,  especially  the  commer- 
cial classes,  are  represented  as  being  violently  excited  by  the 
affair  —  not  so  much  apparently  on  account  of  the  loss  society 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Hadji  Hassan  as  on  account  of 
the  great  inconvenience  caused  to  local  commerce  by  the 
banker's  departure  from  this  world,  as  nearly  all  the  traders  at 
Tabreez,  both  foreign  and  native,  had  important  monetary 
transactions  with  him,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  his 
accounts  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 


Burnett's  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

M«.  J.  H.  Johnston,  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  179 
Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  whose  advertisement 
has  been  published  in  this  paper  during  the  past  year,  is, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  reliable  and  trustworthy  in  all 
his  dealings.  An  annoying  error  has  appeared  in  his 
advertisement  in  the  price  of  Double  Shot  Guns.  The 
minimum  price  of  these  goods  should  have  been  published 
at  $8,  instead  of  $3.  We  take  tliis  method  of  calling 
attention  to  the  mistake,  and  to  express  our  confideDce 
in  the  firm. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK  II.    SYLVIA'S  BRACELET. 

CHAPTER  VII.  (^continued.) 

How  hatefully  bri<fht  and  beautiful 
was  Marietta  when  she  came  home  ! 
As  CJretchen  stood  behind  lier  in  front 
of  the  sam(?  mirror,  arranging  her 
rival's  raven-black  chevelure  for  the 
evening,  she  could  have  found  it  in 
her  heart  to  place  her  strong  fingers 
round  tlie  slender  throat  and  press 
them  till  the  bright  face  had  become 
more  haggard  than  her  own.  She 
looked  at  her  own  reflection,  and,  with 
a  silent^roan,  wondered  how  she 
could  cvWv  have  dreamed  such  a  dream 
as  had  been  so  harshly  dispelled.  Her 
lips  had  tightened  and  hardened ;  her 
cheeks  had  fallen  inwards  in  an  hour  ; 
a  deep  line  contracted  the  brows,  and 
her  eyes  looked  as  dead  as  stone. 
When  such  transformations  may  take 
place  in  an  instant,  what  wonder  that 
the  outward  signs  of  Gretchen's  down- 
fall had,  in  two  whole  hours  of  instants, 
become  set  as  well  as  transformed  ? 
She  was  not  a  girl  with  a  heartache, 
but  a  late-ripening  woman,  who  had 
taken  fire  like  tinder  and  had  been 
scorched  as  quickly.  Mistakes  kill 
sometimes;  and  Gretchen  had  lived 
a  woman's  whole  life  out  in  three  or 
four  days.  Too  strong  to  be  killed, 
she  was  all  the  more  bound  to  have 
grown  old.  How  should  disappoint- 
ment come,  when  the  very  happiness 
it  devours  had  proved  almost  too  in- 
tense to  bear  ?  It  was  not  as  though, 
as  with  most  girls,  happiness  had  been 
beaten  out  thinly  over  her  whole  life, 
so  that  much  may  be  torn  away,  and 
yet  much  may  be  left  to  cover  all  but 
a  single  wound.  With  her,  happiness 
had  been  piled  up  over  one  point  of 
her  life  mountains  high,  and,  when 
the  mountain  was  torn  away,  not  a 
film  remained  to  hide  from  the  raw 
air  one  inch  of  smarting  nerve.  She 
had  no  memories  to  compensate  for  a 
single  hope.  Her  memories  were  all 
of  wishes  ;  and  she  had  long  lost  her 
power  of  living  upon  air. 

Mrs.  Goldrick's  wanderings  in  the 
very  land  of  air,  on  iJiSiich  she,  at 
least,  had  long  lived.  For  days,  had 
naturally  taken  hunger  as  their  start- 
ing-point. It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  leave  her  post  for  a  few 
minutes,  at  least,  and  somehow  pro- 


cure substantial  food.  It  needed  ex- 
ceptional pressure  to  drive  her  even  to 
temporary  absence,  though  but  for  a 
moment :  but  the  exceptional  pressure 
had  fairly  come.  Witnout  remarking 
it,  she  had  gone  through  the  three 
stages  of  hunger  which  follow  the  dis- 
appointment of  appetite  —  the  faint, 
the  forgtitful,  and  the  prostrate  —  and 
had  entered  upon  that  which  is  known 
to  most  wolves  and  to  some  men. 

The  house  contained  nothing  to  eat 
but  gold  —  a  food  of  which  Midas  had 
already  proved  the  unsatisfying  qual- 
ities. The  starving  woman  had  there- 
fore to  search  from  attic  to  cellar  to 
find  what  might  be  turned  to  food  in 
the  alembic  of  the  pawnbroker.  The 
result  was  not  successful.  She  had  the 
clothes  on  her  back,  a  blanket  or  two, 
and  a  few  pots  and  pans  —  nothing 
but  what  was  almost  as  much  a  necessity 
of  life  as  bread  itself.  It  is  true  the 
Cornflower  had  owned  fewer  posses- 
sions and  yet  had  been  richer  than 
Diogenes ;  but  Mrs.  Goldrick  was  not 
the  Cornflower.  She  had  sat  at  rich 
men's  feasts,  and  had  long  ago  unfitted 
herself  for  living  strictly  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  community  of  the  birds 
of  the  air.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it ;  she  took  the  blanket  from  her  bed, 
as  the  portion  of  capital  that  might  be 
easiest  spared,  made  it  up  into  a  bundle, 
and  then,  with  a  feeble,  uncertain  gait, 
very  different  from  her  natural  erect 
carriage  and  firm  stride,  went  out  into 
the  streets  of  St.  Bavons. 

How  much  out  of  the  world  she 
lived,  needs  no  farther  proof  than  the 
fact  of  her  being  the  only  person  in  a 
provincial  city  who  was  ignorant  of  its 
grand  piece  of  news.  The  Cornflower 
had  been  taught  to  read,  and  so  had 
she.  But  no  event  in  any  French 
novel  had  ever  taken  the  Cornflower 
aback  so  much  as  an  advertisement 
upon  one  end  of  the  dead  wall  of  her 
lane  took  Mrs.  Goldrick.  Her  wander- 
ing, dazzled  eyes  lighted  upon  her  own 
name  in  letters  as  large  as  those  upon 
her  husband's  posters.  It  was  the  offer 
of  a  large  reward  to  any  on9  who  would 
give  the  police  any  sufficient  tidings  of 
her  son ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  wuich 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Brandt's  house  first 
became  news  to  her  ears.      •, 

CHAPTER    VIII.      DUi;^'  B6T   DESIP- 
ERE    IN  XOCO. 

Mr.  Aaron's  supper-party  had  been 
lively,  not  to  say  noisy.     Mademoiselle 


Leczinska  had  succeeded  in  astonish- 
iog  the  world,  if  she  had  done  noth- 
ing else,  and  "  tliat,"  as  Mr.  Carol  , 
explained,  '•  was  everything."  Unlike 
his  musical  coUaborateur,  ne  neither 
felt  nor  showed  any  small  jealousies  on 
the  score  of  the  aebutante's  owing  her 
triumph  over  circumstances  not  to  hlB 
genius,  but  to  circumstances  them- 
selves. He  was  of  course  the  first  to 
offer  his  congratulations,  together  with 
his  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  flood-tide. 

There  was  one  place  vacant  at  table, 
that  of  Mr.  Abner,  who  was  sulky,  and 
would  not  come  in,  So  it  waf  merely 
a  family  party,  L<ord  Lisbum  being  iao 
only  stranger. 

All  were  in  high  spirits  ;  but  Mad- 
emoiselle was  in  the  nighest  of  all  the 
five.  She  even  went  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  high  spirits,  so  that  Aaron 
himself  began  dimly  to  suspect  that 
his  pupil  was  not  altogether  what  he 
had  taken  her  to  be.  She  affected 
to  ignore  his  presence,  made  a  point  ol 
interrupting  him  whenever  he  spoke  a 
word,  gave  him  back  scornful  stares  in 
return  for  his  sharp  glances,  and  flirted 
outrageously  with  Lucas,  till  the  poor 
fellow  did  not  know  whether  he  was  on 
his  head  or  his  heels.  She  was  in  a 
very  ecstasy  of  self-assertion,  and  would 
have  puzzled  a  ten  thousand  times 
better  psychologist  than  anybody  there. 
Carol,  even,  found  himself  nowhere ; 
and  Lord  Lisbum,  the  only  one  prese^  * 
whose  vanity  or  interest-  Iras  not  ' 
touched  by  her  behavior,  was  the  only 
one  who  let  himself  go  easily  with  the 
stream.  He,  also,  was  the  only  one 
left  unmystified,  because  to  him  alone 
the  colors  in  which  she  chose  to  dis- 
play herself  to-night  were  sucli  as 
she  might  have  received  from  nature. 
He,  only,  had  known  neither  the  beg- 
gar-girl, nor  the  ignorant  debutante^ 
thrown,  as  if  with  a  pitchfork,  into  a 
new  planet,  whereon  her  feet  had  not 
known  how  to  stand. 

The  most  astounding  intelligence  in 
the  world  must  be  the  sudden  discov- 
ery on  the  part  of  a  callow  bird  that  it 
has  wings.  Its  little  soul  has  been 
growing  in  the  nest,  and  its  eyes  have 
already  discovered  that  there  is  a  vast 
expanse  of  air,  in  which  alone  it  could 
feel  properly  at  home.  Jt  has  already 
seen  its  fellow-creatures  skimming 
about  with  ease,  and  has  a  dim  con- 
sciousness of  deformity,  in  not  being 
able  to  do  the  same  as  they.  The 
miserable  little  protuberances  on  its 
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shoulders  are  only  a  burden  to  it ;  when 
it  creeps  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  it  is 
only  to  overbalance  itself,  and  to  fall 
back  among  its  prison  of  twigs  and 
feathers,  from  fear  of  dropping  like 
lead  to  the  ground  below.  But  one 
day  the  mother-bird  comes  homeward 
with  some  especially  large  caterpil- 
lar in  her  beak,  fit  for  the  growing 
appetite  of  her  growing  fledgling, 
and  finds  the  nest  empty.  She  looks 
around,  above,  and  below,  but  no 
trace  of  cat  or  kite  can  she  see.  The 
next  day  the  force  of  habit  carries  her 
afield  to  look  for  some  yet  larger  worm, 
and  the  prize  is  disputed  by  a  stranger 
of  her  own  kind,  stronger-winged, 
perhaps  stronger-beaked,  than  she, 
•who  meets  her  with  all  the  energy  of 
youth  and  sudden  consciousness  of 
being  at  last  lady  of  all  the  fields  and 
paths  of  air.  The  fledgling  does  not 
know  herself,  and  the  old  bird,  with 
all  her  wisdom,  does  not  know  her  own. 
There  is,  however,  a  yet  more  astound- 
ing experience  still.  Certain  Eastern 
nations  have  been  accused  of  not 
crediting  women  with  souls.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  error  of  that  very  old  bird, 
with  a  considerable  Eastern  tincture 
in  his  veins,  who  had  constituted  him- 
self the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  Mile.  Leczinska.  But  the  soul  of 
a  girl  does  not  iail  to  grow,  any  more 
than  the  pinions  of  a  bird,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  for  awhile  invisible  or  cum- 
bersome ;  and  when  some  sudden  shock 
has  made  a  moment  do  the  work  of 
shaking  out  her  soul's  feathers,  the  re- 
sult is  not  unlikely  to  astonish  not  only 
her  friends  and  philosophers,  but  her 
own  self  into  the  bargain. 

Zelda  would  have  been  an  idiot,  if 
she  had  not  realized,  however  instinc- 
tively, that  one  honest,  out-speaking 
stamp  of  her  foot  had  sent  fljing  into 
annihilation  the  thousand  petty  and 
flimsy  chains  which  had  hitherto  en- 
tangled her  own  proper  life  with  the 
wretched  interests  of  others.  She  had 
spurned  the  earth,  and  was  out  into 
the  air  on  her  own  account :  not  a  soul 
had  to  do  with  her  triumph  but  her  own. 
Others  might  take  the  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  might  seek  to  cheat  her  of 
the  profit ;  but  she  had  struck  out  this 
time  for  herself,  and  it  must  be  as  para- 
sites, not  as  masters,  that  they  must  fol- 
low her  now.  Hitherto  she  had  de- 
voured her  impulses  in  docile  silence  : 
for  once  she  had  let  her  impulse  fly  out, 
and  had  found  in  her  free  caprice  a 
power  before  which  strong  wills  and 
stronger  circumstances  had  alike  shriv- 
elled up  into  their  shells.  It  was  not 
the  slave  of  the  far-seeing  Aaron,  but 
one  that  was  no  more  to  him  than 
Hecuba,  who  had  drunk  in  the  riotous 
intoxication  of  public  applause.  She 
had  flung  herself  above  her  master's 
bead,  and  he  and  all  his  fellows  looked 
unutterably  small.  Not  even  Lord 
Lisburn  was  able  to  complain  that  his 
peerage  compensated  in  her  eyes  for 
what  he  bad  not  done.  lie  was,  of 
course,  in  all  the  pride  of  iionhood  be- 
fore Aaron,  Carol,  and  Lucas  :  but  the 


lioness  of  the  evening  held  her  own. 
He  was  enjoying  his  new  chapter,  or 
rather  episode,  in  life  ;  but  possibly  he 
was  not  altogether  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  new  experience  of  being  ill-treated 
according  to  his  demerits  as  he  would 
have  professed  to  be. 

He  had  been  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  one  lady  who  might  be 
supposed  to  leaven  with  her  presence 
this  not  too-well-assorted  entertain- 
ment. Carol  had  placed  himself  on 
her  other  side,  as  a  matter  of  course  : 
and  it  was  with  unbelieving  ears  that 
he  heard  her  say,  suddenly,  — 

"  Where  are  you,  Lucas  ?  I  must 
have  you  by  me.  Don't  you  see  there's 
an  empty  chair?"  Lucas  looked  long- 
ingly and  awkwardly  with  both  his 
eyes  :  but  the  empty  chair  was  in- 
visible to  him.  Lord  Lisburn  looked 
at  Carol,  and  rose  politely,  to  make 
room  for  the  more  favored  worm,  who, 
in  truth,  had  most  surely  earned  the 
distinction. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  cried  out  Aaron, 
quickly,  "  pray  don't  disturb  yourself. 
Here's  plenty  of  room  for  Lucas  bv 
me." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  you,"  said  the 
self-crowned  queen,  turning  to  Lord 
Lisburn.  "  Carol,  you  sit  by  Aaron, 
and  make  room  for  Lucas  by  me.  Do 
you  hear?  "  And  she  added  the  little 
quick  stamp  of  emphasis  that  had  been 
the  favorite  gesture  of  another  tri- 
umphant actress,  whom  none  there, 
according  to  probability,  had  ever  seen, 
and  who  had  made  her  final  exit  from 
the  stage  of  the  seven  ages  at  least 
one  age  ago. 

But  Aaron  eyed  her  with  one  of  his 
most  curious  efi"orts  of  concentrated 
vision.  "  Benguilanrjo  ! "  he  thought  to 
himself;  "Mag  would  spot  her  in  a 
thousand  — if  she  didn't  take  the  girl 
for  the  mother's  ghost  out  of  Marsh- 
mead  churchyard.  Faith,  I  hope  she 
mayn't  be  —  I've  heard  tell  of  such 
things  before  now." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Carol.  "  I  know  where  I'm  well  off, 
and  so  do  you.  That's  sympathy. 
Let  Lucas  eat  his  food  in  peace,  and 
pour  me  out  some  champagne." 

She  did  not  repeat  her  commands, 
or  even  throw  him  a  look  for  answer, 
but  left  him,  and  sat  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table. 

"  I  mean  to  have  Lucas  by  me," 
she  said.  "  Aaron,  you  go  and  sit  be- 
tween those  two  —  or  "  — 

"  Or  what,  pray,  1  should  like  to 
know  ?  "  he  asked,  in  what  Lord  Lis- 
burn thought  a  curious  tone  I'rom  a 
manager  to  his  prima  donna. 

"Or  —  I'll  go  to  the  window,  and 
git  in  the  drauoht  till  I  catch  cold." 

He  said  something  in  her  ear.  She 
answered  him  out  loud. 

"  Lucas,"  she  said,  angrily,  "  open 
the  window  this  instant ;  I  mean  to 
catch  my  death  of  cold,  and  I  will." 

If  she  had  commanded  her  slave  to 
throw  himself  from  the  window  that 
evening,  most  assuredly  lie  would  have 
done  so.     But  that  was  a  very  different 


thing  from  letting  the  least  breath  of 
air  find  its  way  upon  her.  He  stood, 
therefore,  irresolute,  between  zeal  to 
obey  and  fear  of  consequences.  She 
did  not  wait,  however ;  she  went  to 
the  window  herself,  and  threw  it  up 
with  a  clatter.  "  There,"  she  said, 
"  now  you  may  all  go  on  with  your 
supper.     I  shall  stay  here." 

"  Very  Avell,"  said  Aaron.  "  Never 
mind  her,"  he  added  to  the  others ; 
"  she's  not  so  easily  killed  as  that 
comes  to.  I've  known  the  day  when 
she's  slept  out  a  whole  winter  night 
on  the  windy  side  of  a  snow-drift. 
Talk  of  gratitude !  That's  how  I 
found  her,  and  that's  how  'I'll  leave 
her.  if  she  don't  mind.     Let  her  be." 

He  had  lost  his  temper  for  once,  or 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  so  com- 
municative concerning  bygone  myste- 
ries. But  slight  as  the  occasion  of 
quarrel  was,  he  was  beginning  to  see 
that  it  was  likely  to  turn'  out  the  first 
pitched  battle  in  a  war  of  liberty,  if 
not  of  supremacy.  In  this  he  had  the 
advantage  over  Zelda,  for  while  he 
began  to  suspect  the  consequences  of 
yielding  to  her  apparent  whim,  she  had 
no  afterthought  to  give  her  determina- 
tion. She  was  only  obstinate :  he 
had  every  cause  to  be  resolved.  She 
was  only  fighting  for  a  trifle,  he  to 
avert  the  results  to  which  that  trifle 
might  lead.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  had  greater  advantages,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  she,  if  only 
obstinate,  was  now  a  woman,  while  he, 
if  consciously  resolved,  was  only  a 
man. 

In  a  word,  though  the  question  was 
only  about  opening  or  shutting  a  win- 
dow, open  war  had  been  declared. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  Carol,  of  course 
not  in  the  least  comprehending  the 
situation,  but  rejoicing  in  the  spirit  of 
mischief  which  seemed  likely  to  make 
everybody  but  himself  uncomfortable, 
"  that's  no  surrender  —  that's  what 
comes  of  not  letting  me  have  my  way. 
Never  mind,  though  —  I  like  open 
windows :  I'll  go  and  keep  Mad- 
emoiselle company.  What  do  you 
think  of  Polish  manners,  my  lord  ? 
Not  quite  the  same  thing  as  polish  ? 
I  suppose  you  never  saw  this  sort  of 
thing  before?  I  like  it:  that's  the 
salt  of  life,  that  sort  of  thing.  1  like 
sitting  on  the  craters  of  volcanoes  : 
that's  taking  things  easy." 

"  Hold  your  jaw  1  "  growled  Aaron. 
"  Who  asked  you  to  meddle  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Lord  Lisburn, 
rising,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  welcome 
to  my  seat,  especially  as  everybody 
else  seems  so  devoted  to  his  own.  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Aaron  won't  mind  having 
me  for  a  neighbor." 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I'll  have  no. 
chair  but  Aaron's.  It  must  be  his 
fault  if  I  'don't  sing  to-morrow,  and 
I'll  cither  have  a  cold  or  else  his 
chair." 

"  Then  you'll  have  neither,"  cried 
out  Aaron,  with  an  oath,  his  patience 
fairly  gone.  Lucas  caught  his  arm, 
and   Lord   Lisburn   started   forward : 
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it  was  clear  that  whatever  there  was 
hftwec-n  ihuse  two  ini}j;ht  end  in  niis- 
chief.  There  was  Hoinethinjj  of  the 
tigt-r  al)out  the  man,  ami  apparently 
a  <;reut  deal  ut*  the  tigress  about  the  ■ 
girl. 

"You  coward  I"  she  cried  out. 
"  Have  you  f<jr^otten  how  you  left  me 
to  be  half  killed  by  the  people  in  the 
ale-house  V  I'm  Sylvia  now,  an<l  she 
was  afraid  of  nobody.     You've  taught 

nie  that  uiuoh  anyhow Ah,  you 

may  kill  me  if  you  like,  you  and  your 
friends  among  you —  if  only  the  Gurijio 
Ilia  were  here  that  stood  by  me 
then  I  "  — 

Carol  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  : 
Zelda  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  heroics  : 
therefore,  according  to  his  notions,  she 
was  making  herself  ridiculous  — 
therefore  he  felt  himself  avenged. 
Lord  Lisburn  could  not  make  out 
whether  he  was  witnessing  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tragedy  or  the  devel- 
opment of  a  farce.  But  Aaron  turned 
f)ale  and  blue  with  open  rage,  slipped 
lis  arm  with  practised  skill  from  the 
hands  of  Lucas,  and,  forgetting  the 
presence  of  both  earl  and  critic,  made 
a  threatening  step  towards  the  win- 
dow. 

She  let  him  advance,  and  then, 
darting  lightly  behind  him,  sat  herself 
down  in  his  chair  triumphantly. 

"  There  !  "  she  said.  "  Now  you 
may  put  the  window  down.  I've  got 
my  way." 

"  Bravinsima  !  "  cried  out  Carol, 
now  thorouglily  in  his  element  of  mis- 
chief-maker. The  word  struck  Aaron 
like  a  mocking  taunt,  and  both  his 
natural  oiliness  and  his  theatrical  dig- 
nity had  long  been  corroded  out  of 
him  by  excitement  and  brandy.  Some 
men  would  have  seized  the  nearest  de- 
canter and  thrown  it  at  Carol.  He 
turned  round  as  quick  as  lightning, 
and  brought  down  his  hand,  with  all 
its  experienced  cunning  of  touch,  upon 
Zelda's  ear. 

The  blow  looked  like  the  assertion 
of  mastery.  It  was  the  expiring 
death-blow  of  mastery  :  the  straw,  if 
it  could  be  called  a  straw,  under 
which  the  rule  of  force  and  fraud  had 
broken  down.  Zelda,  or  Sylvia,  or 
whatever  she  felt  herself  to  be  in  that 
confused  moment,  was  half  stunned, 
but  she  was  free. 

There  Avas  at  any  rate  one  gentle- 
man at  hand  to  feel  in  his  own  instinct 
the  slightest  rude  touch  that  any 
woman  might  feel  with  her  nerves. 
Lord  Lisburn's  blood  stung  him,  and 
made  his  fingers  contract  themselves 
tightly  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
his  thumbs  close  over  them.  Lucas 
was  ready  enough,  and  felt  the  blow 
through  his  marrow :  but  he  was  not 
of  the  unswerving  breed  which  can 
face  a  pair  of  wolfs  eyes  without  a 
moment's  quailing.  Carol  still  kept 
his  seat,  puffing  his  cigar  with  a  keen 
relish  of  a  probable  row  in  which  he 
would  not  be  engaged.  So  there  was 
nothing  to  forestall  Lord  Lisburn  in 
plunging  his  hand  into  Aaron's  collar 


and  uflinz  his  ithoulder  and  knuckles 
to  force  Uio  bully  to  his  knees  and  the 
ground. 

Lord  Lisburn  was  a  gentleman,  and 
yet  no  looker-on  would  have  given  him 
credit  for  attacking  ag:iin8t  odds. 
Aaron  was  neither  young  nor  muscu- 
lar, had  lost  his  temper  and  was  full 
of  wine,  nor,  in  ilie  course  of  this 
story  or  out  of  it  had  he  ever  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  courage.  Lord 
Lisburn  had  every  advanUge  that  the 
other  lacked  —  youth,  muscle,  temper, 
coolness,  and  ignorance  of  (ear.  There 
seemed  nothing  for  his  opi>onent  to  do 
but  to  go  down  under  sheer  weight  of 
wrist  and  bite  the  floor.  Such  would 
have  been  the  case,  doubtless,  had  the 
two,  being  otherwise  such  as  they 
were,  belonged  to  the  same  human 
family.  Aaron  would  then  have 
lacked  the  qualities  that  make  the 
8Uj)ple  instinct  of  weaker  races  a  match 
for  the  straightforward  strength  of 
stronger  races,  and  more. 

The  wires  that  in  the  professor  of 
conjuring  tricks  stood  for  sinews  save 
way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's hand.  But  even  so  does  the 
blade  of  slender  steel  give  way,  or  the 
yew-branch  that  has  been  seasoned 
into  a  bow.  The  strong  pressure  was 
needed  to  bring  out  the  full  elasticity 
of  the  spring.  In  half  a  moment 
Lord  Lisburn's  right  arm  was  rendered 
powerless  by  a  certain  trick  known  to 
])olicemen  and  their  experienced 
victims :  in  the  other  half  moment  he 
felt  a  blow  in  the  side,  not  heavy,  like 
one  of  his  own,  but  which  made  him 
sicken  and  reel  as  no  knuckles  ever 
made  a  man  sicken  or  reel. 

All  this  took  place  before  Carol  had 
ended  his  laugh,  before  Zelda  had  re- 
covered her  senses,  or  Lucas  had 
found  his  presence  of  mind.  The 
window  was  still  open :  and  by  the 
time  that  these  three  knew  where  they 
were,  Aaron  had  flung  himself  out  of 
it  with  the  vault  of  an  acrobat  —  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  with  the  wings  of  a 
bird.  Lord  Lisburn  was  the  only  one 
there  who  kept  his  wits  :  and  he  was 
leaning  against  the  table,  with  one 
hand  to  his  side,  as  pale  as  death,  and 
like  one  ready  to  fall. 

"  Carol,"  he  said  coolly,  "  go  straight 
to  Dr.  Vaughan  —  41  Charles  Street  — 
close  by  —  bring  him  here.  The  fel- 
low has  put  a  knife  into  me* —  some 
way,  I'm  afraid.  I  beg  your  pardon 
with  all  my  heart.  Mademoiselle  —  I 
have  spoiled  your  evening  —  1  am 
afraid  your  room  too  —  but  I  dare  say 
they'll  get  me  home,  if  you'll  let  me 
wait  till  Vaughan  comes  —  confound 
my  luck  —  and  to-morrow  I  have  to  — 
the  North  Pole  "  — 

"  Go,  idiot  1  "  cried  out  Zelda  to 
Carol,  catching  Lord  Lisburn  in  her 
strong  arms  as  he  swayed  and  fell. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


A    MAN     WITHOUT     A 
WILL. 


"  I  AM  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
manhood,"  thought   Harold  Vaughan 


to  himself,  as  he  threw  himself  after 
the  play  into  the  piece  of  furniture 
supposed,  in  his  comfortless  lodgings, 
to  represent  an  ea»<y-chair.  "  I  won- 
der it  mine  is  the  onlinary  history  of 
what  guide-books  to  success  call  self- 
made  men  ?  I  could,  I  honestly  believe, 
have  made  myself  in  time  the  manag- 
ing usistant  to  a  druggist  —  perhaps 
even  the  partner  of  one  who  did  not 
want  me  to  invest  capital.  That  would 
have  been  lomelhing  for  a  work- house 
boy  to  be  proud  of  :  the  result  of  mj 
own  industry  and  of  my  own  will.  But 
neither  my  industry  nor  my  will  made 
a  schoolboy  carry  uis  gun  at  full  cock 
through  a  bramble  hedge  :  luck  made 
me  a  physician ;  I  steaJily  set  to  work 
to  maVe  myself  a  professional  failure. 
I  succeeded  :  and  the  wont  of  it  is,  I 
know  that  if  my  career  were  to  b»> 
^in  over  again  I  should  again  succeed 
in  failing  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
And  then  —  just  when  I  was  about  to 
rcan  the  due  reward  of  my  pains,  comes 
in  Luck  once  more  to  say  :'  It  is  no 
use :  you  thall  be  called  a  self-made 
man.  I  will  send  vou  on  an  expedi- 
tion* from  which  tne  worst  you  can 
earn  is  the  immortal  fame  of  a  martyr 
to  science,  when  in  truth  you  are  but 
a  cowardly  impoctor,  running  away 
from  Love  and  Hunger.'  I  snail  be 
called  a  self-made  hero ;  I  am  a  self- 
made  ass,  whom  Fate  has  determined 
to  dress  up  in  a  lion's  skin.  I  think  I 
can  see  my  biography  as  it  will  read 
in  some  foolish  book  written  to  encour- 
age the  young.  •  This  pioneer  of  sci- 
ence,' it  will  say,  '  raised  himself  by 
his  brilliant  talents,  his  genius,  and  in- 
dustry, from  a  parish  apprentice  to  a 
physician  in  practice  at  St.  Bavons, 
before  he  was  thirty  years  old.  But 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  sci- 
ence which  carried  him  thus  far  for- 
bade him  to  confine  his  energies  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  provincial  town. 
He  gave  up  his  practice,  and  volun- 
teered his  services  as  physician  and 
naturalist  to  a  private  expedition  in 
search  of  the  North  Pole.  On  his 
return  '  —  people  do  return  sometimes 
—  then  will  follow  the  consequences 
of  having  a  warm-hearted  and  thor- 
ough-going earl  for  one's  friend  and 
patron.  Or  else  it  will  go,  '  The  ex- 
pedition was  never  heard  of  again  — 
and  the  name  of  Harold  Vaughan,  the 
work-house  boy,  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  Lord  Lisburn's  own.  Eng- 
land will  not  forget  one  who  shared  the 
fate  of  a  peer.'  Rubbish  1  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  write  my  own  memoir 
before  I  go.  '  This  atom  of  human 
sea-weed  was  picked  up  among  the 
hedge-rows.  If  he  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  a  cobbler  he  would  have 
picked  up  a  little  cobbling  —  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon  he  picked  up  a  lit- 
tle surgerj'.  A  short-sighted  noble- 
man having,  out  of  exaggerated  charity 
and  gratitude,  given  him  an  education, 
and  liis  poverty  and  position  being 
such  as  to  keep  him  out  of  dissipation, 
he  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  he  had 
not  passed   his   examinations  for  his 
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medical  degrees.  He  was  driven  from 
St.  Bavons  for  daring  to  ask  a  trades- 
man's daughter  to  marry  him.  Find- 
ing the  world  too  strong  for  him  be- 
fore he  was  thirty,  he  joined  a  crack- 
brained  search  for  the  earth's  axis 
under  a  hair-brained  boy,  in  order  to 
get  ship-biscuit  to  eat  and  to  escape 
from  a  couple  of  gray  eyes.  Then, 
either,  as  he  deserved,  he  Avas  never 
heard  of  again,  or  else  he  was  accepted 
into  the  noble  army  of  lucky  waifs  and 
self-made  impostors.'  Well  —  so  be 
it ;  only  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  men  look  down  with  wonder  at 
their  biographies  as  they  are  read  by 
the  world. 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
why  should  I  let  luck  conquer  me  ? 
why  should  I  submit  to  be  a  coward 
for  the  sake  of  being  a  charlatan  ? 
What,  in  all  this  world  of  lies,  is 
Claudia  Brandt  or  Claudia  anybody  to 
the  man,  and  not  to  the  bit  of  floating 
sea-drift,  called  Harold  Vaughan  ?  I 
am  a  man,  I  suppose  —  they  would  say 
so  if  I  were  laid  out  on  a  dissecting- 
table  at  Guy's.  If  there  were  no 
Claudia  in  the  world,  I  should  no  nfore 
dream  of  sailing  to  the  North  Pole 
than  I  should  of  giving  myself  a  cer- 
tificate for  Bedlam.  Luck  shall  not 
make  me  either  lion  or  martyr.  I  will 
make  it  my  ambition  to  justify  the 
kindness  of  my  first  patron  —  I  will 
pay  my  debt  of  gratitude  —  I  will  stick 
to  medicine  as  a  duty,  and  fail  or 
prosper,  simply  as  I  may  deserve. 

"  Ass  that  I  am  !  What  right  have 
I  to  talk  about  staying  in  England  — 
can  I  make  no  resolve,  not  even  a  mad 
one,  without  breaking  it  the  moment  it 
is  made  ?  What  should  I  say  of  a 
man  who  made  up  his  mind,  and  vol- 
unteered too,  to  take  part  in  danger 
abroad,  and,  within  ten  minutes  of  see- 
ing a  girl's  face,  began  to  think  it  his 
duty  to  stay  at  home  ?  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  —  but  then  everybody  thinks 
his  inclination  his  duty.  This  is  what 
comes  of  trying  to  follow  out  gnolhi 
seauton,  I  suppose.  If  I  were  like 
Lord  Lisburn,  I  should  just  do  what  I 
was  inclined  to  without  thinking,  and 
feel  that  I  was  acting  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty  all  the  time.  Let  me 
see  —  what  cut  and  dried  philosopher 
was  it  who  said,  If  you  ever  doubt 
which  of  two  courses  you  ought  to 
take,  follow  the  most  unpleasant,  and 
then  you  will  be  sure  that  you  are  act- 
ing from  a  sense  of  duty  ?  Well,  the 
most  unpleasant  will  certainly  be  to 
remain  at  home.  Lord  Lisburn  will 
set  me  down  as  a  coward  and  a  cur  ; 
I  shall  find  it  hard  to  earn  bread ; 
I  shall  perhaps  be  falling  again  into 
the  toils ;  I  shall  despise  myself  as 
much  as  if  I  sailed,  and  feel  that  some 
contemptible  part  of  me  was  being 
gratified  by  the  surrender  of  my  scli- 
respect.  Well,  then,  here  goes  gnothi 
seauton  to  the  winds.  I  will  be  free 
—  I  will  follow  my  inclination  like 
other  men.  I  will  run  away  like  a 
coward  to  prevent  being  called  one, 
and  let  myself  drift  into  being  a  mar- 


tyr or  a  hero.  Whatever  happens,  I 
must  be  contemptible.  So,  though  I 
must  despise  myself,  I  will  at  least 
give  others  no  cause  to  despise  me. 
There  —  I  have  given  Her  the  last 
thought  she  will  ever  have  fi'om  me. 
And  henceforth,  if  Fate  denies  me  the 
the  power  of  doing  as  I  ought,  she 
shall  at  least  not  rob  me  of  the  power 
of  doing  as  I  please." 

He  lighted  a  cigar  which  Lord  Lis- 
burn had  given  him  at  parting,  threwf 
up  the  window,  and  looked  out  into 
the  narrow  street,  along  which  a 
half  dozen  drunken  men  and  women 
were  reeling  noisily,  while  a  police- 
nian  watched  them  idly  from  the 
curbstone.  In  the  window  opposite, 
which  had  no  blind,  he  could  see  the 
framed  picture  of  a  figure  bending 
over  a  sick-bed ;  the  flame  of  a  tallow- 
candle  was  reflected  from  a  druggist's 
glass  phial.  He  might  be  assisting  at 
a  scene  of  murder,  for  aught  he  knew, 
or  merely  at  a  common  sick-room 
scene.  The  other  windows  were  all 
dark  and  asleep  but  one ;  there,  on 
the  blind,  he  could  see  a  shadow  mov- 
ing a  needle  or  a  pen.  His  eyes  were 
always  quick  to  judge,  and  he  was  in 
a  mood  to  catch  the  physiognomy  of 
shadows.  It  is  just  on  these  occasions, 
when  the  world  seems  to  limp  with 
ourselves,  that  the  limpinw  devil  Aza- 
mat,  whom  Aaron  GoldricK  invoked  as 
Benguilango,  permits  us  a  glimpse  at 
the  internal  economy  of  the  world. 
And  the  glimpse  he  affords  us  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  untrue  :  as  untrue  as 
the  idea  of  a  steam-engine  obtained  by 
one  who  forgets  that  every  wheel  and 
piston  has  qualities  of  its  own,  such 
as  liability  to  rust,  to  slip,  to  become 
loose,  and  to  break,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  object  and  ac- 
tion of  the  machine.  The  little  move- 
ments of  human  mechanism  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  regarded  coldly  and  con- 
temptuously from  his  window,  made 
any  exercise  of  conscious  self-will  on 
his  own  part  appear  infinitesimally 
foolish  and  small.  It  could  not  be  that 
one  man  chose  deliberately  to  shout 
rather  than  be  silent,  that  another 
chose  to  weep  rather  than  to  laugh, 
another  to  toil  rather  than  to  sleep; 
and  as  these  were  all  great  things  to 
them,  why  should  he  think  himself 
bound  to  assert  impossible  self-mastery 
in  greatef  things  ? 

So  letting  his  eye  travel  along  the 
curve  of  Lrsa  Major  and  upwards, 
until  it  reached  the  pole  star,  Harold 
Vaughan  allowed  his  chance  view  of 
the  heavens  to  serve  for  sortes.  He 
possessed  neither  a  Virgil  nor  a  Bi- 
ble, the  usual  resources  of  those  who 
wish  to  cry  heads  or  tails  with  Fate  ; 
but,  as  a  sceptic,  he  had  his  share  of 
superstition,  and  as  an  unbeliever  in 
himself,  he  was  in  a  superstitious  mood. 

Cynosura  looked  as  cold  and  fixed 
as  fate,  and  as  high  up  above  the  other 
stars.  One  need  not  be  an  astrologer 
to  feel  that  the  stars,  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  wills,  are  stronger  than 
we,  while  to  have  strength  and  not  to 


use  it  is,  to  our  human  instincts,  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self once  more.  "  I  am  most  assuredly 
not  of  iron,  and  yet  I  cannot  lift  my 
eyes  without  their  being  drawn  to  the 
pole.  Chance  must  decide  my  life  for 
me,  it  seems  —  so  let  me  own  myself 
beaten,  and  give  in.  I  will  go  to  bed 
and  dream  my  last  dream,  and  to-mor- 
row I  will  "  — 

"  I  will,"  indeed  !  It  is  not  allowed 
the  slave  of  circumstance  even  to 
whisper  "  I  will  "  —  not  even  so  much 
as  "  I  will  obey."  Passive  obedience 
or  active  war  —  there  is  no  middle 
way.  And  the  words  were  hardly  out 
of  his  mind's  lips  when  they  were 
broken  short  by  a  thundering  at  the 
street  door. 

His  window  was  alight  and  caught 
the  eye  of  Fortune's  messenger. 

"  Halloa  there !  "  called  out  the 
latter,  "  I  want  Doctor  Vaughan." 

"  I  am  Doctor  Vaughan.  What  is 
it  ?  From  Lord  Lisburn  ?  Are  you 
Carol  ?  " 

"  Come  down,  then,  at  once.  Bring 
your  instruments  —  everything  you've 
got.  Come  —  don't  stand  talking 
there."  And  he  began  to  thunder 
again. 

"I'm  coming  —  but  you  needn't 
knock  the  house  down.  Now,  what  is 
it  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  opened  the 
street  door. 

"  It's  the  devil,  that's  all.  Aaron 
has  stabbed  Lord  Lisburn  "  — 

"  Good  God !  " 

"  As  dead  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 
What  in  the  world's  to  be  done  ?  I 
shall  have  to  be  examined  at  the  in- 
quest —  the  trial,  any  way  —  what  do 
you  think  they'll  do  ?  You  must  cer- 
tify it's  a  fit  —  small-pox  —  lumbago 
—  anything.  Aaron,  confound  the 
fool,  can  have  gone  ,iQto  the  country. 
As  for  the  Oberon  —  that  game's  up, 
anyhow.  That's  what  comes  of  hav- 
ing to  do  with  fools." 

"  I  shall  certainly  certify  what  I  find," 
said  Harold,  dragging  Carol  along. 
When  called  out  of  his  dreams  by  the 
necessity  of  action,  his  will  was  not  to 
be  despised.  "  And  I  think  for  your 
sake  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue 
before  me  till  you  have  done  trembUng. 
Did  you  come  to  me  immediately  ?  " 

"  The  moment  the  young  fellow  tum- 
bled over." 

"  He  stabbed  him  —  where  ?  " 

"  Here  —  in  the  side." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Certain." 

"  Then  it  mayn't  be  too  late  now  — 
I  may  save  him  again.  But  if  he  is 
dead  —  if  he  has  been  murdered  —  I 
shall  not  be  your  accomplice,  Mr. 
Carol,  or  of  any  of  your  friends.  If 
Aaron  is  your  friend,  Lord  Lisburn  is 
mine.  Ah,  thank  God,  there's  a  cab 
at  last  —  in  with  you.  What  —  you'd 
rather  walk  ?  You'll  do  no  such 
thin^." 

"  I  will  though.  I  always  have  my 
way,  and  I'll  have  it  now." 

"  By     all    means  —  but    you'll     go 
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mine.     There  —  and  now  drive  like  mad  ;  a  iovereign  for 
every  minute  that  you're  sliort  of  ten." 

Oil"  like  mad  they  drove;  it  was  a  real  race  between  the 
chariot  of  death  and  the  cab  of  the  man  without  a  will. 

(To  b«i  ootitlnufd  ) 


POOR  JOHN. 

IN    TWO    I'AUTS.  —  PART  ^I. 


John's  visit  came  to  an  end ;  but  afler  he  was  gone,  and 

auiet  had  settled  down  once  more  on  the  little  household, 
lings  went  better  with  Nelly  Deane  than  they  had  done 
before  his  arrival.  The  elder  women,  liking  her  but  little, 
and  disapproving  of  much  she  did,  began  nevertheless  to 
see  that  they  had  better  let  her  alone.  She  took  to  ram- 
bling about  the  fields  and  woods  for  hours  by  herself.  John 
sent  her  down  a  dog  as  a  companion  in  her  walks ;  and 
she  and  Trap  were  sometimes  out  together  from  breakfast 
till  nearly  dinner-time.  It  was  rather  dull  for  her ;  and  she 
often  felt  a  little  tired  of  her  life.  The  few  visitors  who 
came  to  Vale  Lodge  were  not  of  a  kind  to  amuse  a  girl  of 
seventeen  —  not  that  she  wanted  gayety,  she  had  always 
been  used  to  a  quiet  country  life.  But  she  missed  the  lov- 
ing interest  in  all  her  thoughts  and  doings  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  to,  and  more  and  more  she  felt  the  loss  of 
the  father  who  had  been  all  in  all  to  her  for  so  many  years. 
She  took  to  writing  long  letters  to  John,  which  to  her  were 
the  overflowing  of  her  youthful  life  and  spirits  —  the  one 
vent  that  kept  her  from  moping;  but  to  him  they  were  the 
greatest  joy  and  delight.  She  did  not  care  much  for  his 
answers ;  they  were  not  half  the  amusement  to  her  that  her 
own  letters  were  to  herself. 

In  this  way,  June,  July,  and  August  slipped  away  ;  and 
September,  which  brought  death  and  destruction  to  so 
many  little  partridges  in  the  fields  where  she  habitually 
wandered,  brought  nothing  exciting  to  Nelly  Deane.  She 
often  heard,  without  heeding,  the  guns  in  the  distance  — 
now  faint,  now  near ;  but  she  never  met  any  one  in  her 
solitary  walks,  until  one  never-to-be-forgotten  evening. 

There  was  a  lovely  park  about  a  mile  from  Vale  Lodge, 
which  belonged  -r-  so  Nelly  had  been  told  —  to  a  Mr.  Tem- 
ple. It  was  a  rich  tangled  wilderness  of  fern  and  wild- 
flowers,  with  deep,  shady  plantations  and  every  variety  of 
tree  and  shrub  in  it ;  while  the  house  was  a  long  way  from 
the  side  nearest  to  Vale  Lodge. 

"  You  can  walk  in  Northley  Park  as  much  as  you  like, 
my  dear,"  Mrs.  Foster  said  one  day  to  Nelly;  "  the  owner 
is  never  there  —  he  is  abroad,  I  believe." 

So  Northley  Park  became  Nelly's  favorite  resort.  There 
was  there,  in  particular,  a  brook,  along  the  banks  of  which 
she  was  never  tired  of  wandering.  It  was  wider  than  most 
of  the  rivulets  in  that  part  —  a  rushing,  tumbling,  rapid 
stream,  that  danced  and  bubbled  its  way  among  rocks  and 
boulders,  and  finally  flung  itself  over  a  projecting  shelf  of 
rock  in  a  miniature  cascade. 

One  sunny  evening  in  the  third  week  of  September 
found  Nelly  as  usual  in  this  favorite  spot.  She  had  wan- 
dered along  lor  some  time,  gathering  ferns,  and  stooping 
over  the  edge  of  the  water  to  look  at  the  mosses  among 
the  stones,  when  presently,  as  she  leant  over,  humming  a 
gay  little  tune  to  herself,  there  came  a  little  puff  of  wind, 
which  carried  otf  her  round  straw  hat  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  Her  dog  barked  at  it ;  but,  as  Nelly  observed, 
"  Barking  won't  do  any  good.  Trap."  She  got  a  stick  and 
tried  to  reach  it  in  that  way,  but  it  was  too  far  off". 

"  There's  no  help  for  it,  1  must  go  in  after  it,"  said  Nelly, 
aloud. 

She  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  pulled  off  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  ventured  boldly  in  after  the  lost  hat.  The 
stones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  were  moss-grown  and  slip- 
pery, so  Nelly  proceeded  cautiously.  A  pretty  enough 
picture  she  made — with  her  hair  all  blown   about  in  the 


breeze;  her  lovely  face  aglow  with  eaeerneM;  her  lips 
parted;  her  eyes  sparkling;  one  hand  holding  back  her 
dress,  the  other  steadying  herself  against  a  projecting  rock ; 
whilst  down  below,  her  little  white  feet  and  shapely  ankles 
gleamed  like  ivory  beneath  the  transparent  water.  A 
pretty  picture,  truly ;  and  so,  indeed,  thought  Arthur  Tem- 
ple, as  strolling  homewards  after  bis  day's  shooting,  he 
suddenly  came  upon  it. 

"  Can't  I  help  you  ?  "  said  a  voice,  and  Nelly  turned 
with  a  little  start,  to  tee  a  handsome,  stalwart  young  man 
standing  on  the  bank  in  front  of  her. 

Most  girls,  so  surprised,  would  have  been  confused  and 
shy;  but  Nfllv  was  seldom  discomposed,  and  only  looked 
up  with  a  little  smile. 

'*  No,  I  don't  think  you  can  be  of  any  use ;  unless  you 
take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings  too,  and  that  isn't  worth 
while." 

"  Take  care,  it  is  going  over  the  edge  I "  he  cried,  making 
a  desperate  but  useless  luoge  after  the  hat  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  gun. 

"  Ah  1  It  is  gone  ! "  cried  Nelly,  striking  her  hands  to- 
gether in  dismay,  as  the  little  bat  went  swiftly  over  the 
edge  of  the  cascade.  '*  Wait ;  it  has  caught  on  a  stone !  I 
think  I  can  reach  it  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand." 

Arthur  stooped  down  on  the  Dank  and  stretched  out  his 
strong  brown  hand  to  her,  and  Nelly  resigned  her  own 
little  slender  white  one  into  its  grasp. 

"  Now  mind  you  hold  my  hand  very  tight,"  she  said, 
quite  gravely  and  8imi»ly ;  "  for  if  you  don  t  I  shall  fall. 
Hold  tight ;  I  am  very  heavy  1 " 

Arthur  nodded,  and  Nelly  swung  herself  cautiously  orer 
the  edge.  Arthur  Temple  thought  it  the  strangest  pre- 
dicament with  an  unknown  young  lady  he  bad  ever  been 
placed  in.  He  looked  down  at  the  little  hand  be  held,  and 
felt  an  insane  desire  to  kiss  it. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Nelly,  unconscious  of  all  but  her  hat. 
"  I've  got  it.     Thank  you  very  much  for  helping  me." 

He  had  to  let  go  of  her  hand  then,  and  she  jumped  out 
of  the  stream  on  the  opposite  bank. 

"  I  must  go  home  now.     Good-by." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  and  scrambled  across  the 
rocks  in  the  stream  to  her  side.  "  I  will  at  all  events  see 
you  out  of  the  park.  But  how  did  you  get  in?  There  is 
no  lodge  this  side." 

"  Oh,  I  got  through  a  hole  in  the  paling." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes;  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  added  Nelly,  wax- 
ing confidential,  "  that  it  wasn't  large  enough  for  me,  so  I 
removed  another  plank  one  day,  with  a  deal  of  trouble, 
to  make  the  hole  larger.  It  was  worth  while,  yoa  see, 
because  I  come  here  so  often." 

"  Oho  I  "  thought  Arthur,  "  so  this  is  bow  my  park  pal- 
ings get  destroyed ;  "  but  he  only  said,  smiling,  "  You  must 
be  dangerous  to  land-owners  if  you  go  about  breaking 
down  palings  in  that  way." 

"  Ah,  but  the  owner  of  this  place  is  abroad,  or  I  should 
never  come  here  ! "  answered  Nelly,  laughing. 

" Indeed  I " 

All  this  time  Nelly,  with  her  bare  feet,  was  tripping 
along  over  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Arthur  Temple,  who 
kept  glancing  down  at  them  shyly. 

"  Won't  you  catch  cold  without  your  shoes  ?  "  he  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  feet  are  getting  dry  on  this  soft  CTass ;  but 
here  we  are  at  the  paling ;  so  if  you  will  go  on,  1  will  put 
on  my  shoes  now;  and  you  may  as  well  pull  out  that  otner 
bit  of  board,  and  make  the  hole  a  little  larger  for  me  —  for 
it's  rather  a  squeeze.  I  am  so  tall,  you  see ;  and  I  don't 
often  get  the  chance  of  a  stroncf  pair  of  hands  to  help  me." 

On  went  Arthur  Temple,  obedient,  but  brimming  over 
with  amusement.  What  a  ridiculous  situation  I  to  be  set 
to  grub  up  his  own  park  palings  for  the  convenience  of  this 
audacious  but  fascinating  trespasser.  He,  however  set  to 
work ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  enlarged  the  opening,  Nelly, 
properly  shod,  came  up  to  him. 

"  Yes,  that  will  do  nicely.     See,  I  can  get  through  easily 
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%i  They  stood  together  in  the  road  outside. 
f^  "  I  won't  take  you  any  farther  out  of  your  road,"  said 
Nelly,  holding  out  her  hand  with  the  gracious  dignity  of  a 
young  queen. 

"  Would  you  think  me  very  rude  if  I  ask  you  to  tell  me 
who  I  have  had  this  pleasant  walk  with  V  "  asked  Arthur, 
hesitating  a  little. 

"  My  name  ?  Oh  dear,  no.  Why  should  it  be  rude  to 
ask  ?  Nelly  Deane  is  my  name  ;  and  I  live  with  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter at  Vale  Lodge  —  at  least,  I  am  staying  there  on  a  long 
visit.     Now  please  tell  me  your  name." 

Arthur  could  not  help  a  malicious  little  smile  as  he  an- 
swered, "  My  name  is  Temple." 

The  little'  basket  of  ferns  which  Nelly  carried,  and  the 
wet,  draggled  hat  which  was  hanging  on  her  arm  both  went 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  road  together,  her  eyes  opened 
wide  with  amazement  and  horror,  her  face  flushed  up  crim- 
son in  sudden  distress. 

"  What,  Mr.  Temple  !  and  the  place  is  yours,  and  I  have 
been  breaking  down  your  palings !  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  ?  What  a  shame  of  you !  I  shall  hate  you  forever 
and  ever  !  "  And  catching  up  her  hat  she  turned  and  fled 
down  the  lane. 

"  Miss  Deane,  stop !  "  called  out  Arthur,  going  a  little 
way  after  her ;  but  she  took  no  notice,  and  he,  thinking  it 
useless  to  run  after  her,  turned  back  into  the  park  again 
through  the  injured  palings,  not  altogether  in  the  best  of 
tempers. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  go  blurting  it  out  like  that  1  quite 
enough  to  make  her  angry.  Good  heavens,  what  a  lovely 
girl !  What  a  charming,  fascinating  creature !  Fancy  my 
coming  back  to  this  stupid  old  place  to  find  such  a  darling 
as  that  trespassing  all  over  my  premises ;  and  I  have  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  frighten  her  ofi'!  Well,  I  will  see  her 
again  somehow.  I  must  go  and  look  up  those  old  women 
at  Vale  Lodge." 


Somehow  Nelly  never  mentioned  her  evening's  adven- 
ture either  to  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daughters,  or  to  John  in 
her  next  letter. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  telling  people  what  a  goose  I  have 
made  of  myself?  "  she  reflected,  getting  strangely  hot  as 
she  thought  it  all  over.  "  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  guess 
who  it  was,  as  if  any  one  else  would  be  likely  to  be  there !  " 
—  illogically  forgetting  her  own  trespassing  propensities  — 
"  and  then  how  hateful  of  him  not  to  tell  me,  but  to  let  me 
get  myself  into  such  a  scrape  about  the  palings !  I  will 
never  go  near  the  place  again !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  much 
energy. 

Three  days  afler  this  there  was  a  change  in  the  weather; 
a  pouring  wet  afternoon  kept  the  ladies  at  Vale  Lodge 
indoors.  They  were  all  sitting  over  their  work,  getting 
rather  tired  of  themselves  and  each  other,  when  there  came 
a  ring  at  the  front  door. 

"  Visitors !  "  exclaimed  Laura,  jumping  up  instinctively 
to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

"  Who  can  it  be  such  a  wet  day  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Foster, 
huddling  away  under  the  sofa  a  basketful  of  John's  socks 
she  was  darning. 

"  Mr.  Temple,"  announced  the  servant,  opening  the  door. 

Arthur  Temple  had  been  abroad  for  five  years  since  he 
had  come  of  age ;  but  Mrs.  Foster  remembered  him  very 
well  as  a  boy,  when  his  father  was  still  alive,  and  used  to 
bring  him  sometimes  to  spend  the  day  at  Vale  Lodge ;  so 
it  was  very  natural  and  proper  for  him  to  call  on  her  on 
his  return. 

"  Mr.  Temple  I  I  did  not  know  you  were  at  home  again. 
Dear  me,  how  you  have  altered !  I  should  hardly  have 
known  you.  Do  you  remember  my  daughters?  This  is 
Jane,  and  this  is  Laura,  whom  you  used  to  play  with  as  a 
child.     You  see  she  has  grown  up  too." 

"  Very  much  so,"  thought  Arthur. 

"  And  this  is  our  young  cousin,  Miss  Deane." 

Miss  Deane  bowed  stiflly,  liardly  raising  her  eyes  from 
her  work.  Jane  and  l>aura  shook  bands  with  him  as  if 
they  were  old  friends. 


"  And  now  tell  me  about  yourself.  Where  have  you 
been  all  this  long  time  ?  and  when  did  you  come  home  ?  " 

"  I  only  came  back  last  week,"  answered  Arthur,  glanc- 
ing at  Nelly,  who  took  no  notice  whatever  of  him. 

"  Dear !  how  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon  to  see  us  I  " 
said  Laura,  with  a  little  conscious  smirk  ;  "  it  is  so  nice  to 
find  one's  self  not  forgotten  !  " 

"  How  could  you  imagine  I  should  ever  forget  you.  Miss 
Laura  ?  "    At  which  Laura  simpered  the  more,  and  said  — 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Temple,  you  used  always  to  be  paying  compli- 
ments.    I  see  you  have  not  altered  in  that." 

Nelly  looked  up  at  her.  Was  it  possible  that  Laura 
Foster  could  like  that  sort  of  unreal  speech,  she  wondered. 
How  angry  she  would  be,  she  thought.  But  Nelly  forgot, 
or  did  not  knoAv,  how  intensely  vain  a  woman  past  thirty 
who  is  still  eagerly  longing  to  be  married,  can  be.  There 
is  nothing  Laura  Foster  would  not  have  done  in  the  hope 
of  catching  a  husband ;  and  Arthur  Temple  was  a  large 
fish  worth  angling  for. 

"  But  tell  us  where  you  have  been  travelling,  Mr. 
Temple." 

"  Oh,  half  over  Europe  —  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Greece." 
"  What  a  happy  man  you  must  be  to  have  seen  those 
lovely  lands  1  how  I  envy  you  !  "  cried  Laura,  clasping  her 
hands  together  affectedly. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  you ;  young  ladies  always 
have  one  opportunity  of  travelling  in  their  lives,"  said 
Arthur,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  drawing  out 
this  elderly  young  lady. 

Here  Nelly's  voice  ir-om  the  other  side  of  the  room  broke 
in,  gravely  and  quietly. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Cornwall  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  up 
at  Arthur  Temple  for  the  first  time. 

How  he  hated  himself  for  not  having  been  there  ! 
"No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  don't  know   Cornwall,"  he 
answered  ;  and  Nelly  went  on  again  with  her  work. 

"  My  young  cousin  has  lived  in  Cornwall,"  said  Mrs. 
Foster,  smiling. 

"  And  thinks,  silly  child,"  interrupted  Laura,  "  that 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  like  it.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Temple,  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  poor  old  England 
that  can  possibly  be  compared  with  Italy  ?  " 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Arthur,  "  I  have  heard  that,  for 
beauty  of  scenery,  few  places  abroad  can  be  compared  with 
the  county  of  Cornwall.  I  have  often  intended  to  go 
there." 

How  grateful  Nelly  felt  to  him  for  standing  up  for  Corn- 
wall !  She  almost  forgave  him  his  former  offences.  There 
ensued  a  little  conversation  about  the  weather  and  neigh- 
boring interests,  after  which  Mr.  Temple  rose  to  take 
leave.  He  shook  hands  with  Nelly  last  of  all,  and  as  she 
stood  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  and  there  was  a  bustle 
in  the  room  at  his  departure,  he  managed  to  say  to  her 
unheard  by  the  others,  — 

"  Won't  you  come  and  try  the  gap  in  the  palings 
again  ?  " 

"  I  will  never  go  through  the  gap  again  !  "  she  answered 
fervently,  the  memory  of  her  wrongs  flashing  up  into  her 
face  as  he  dropped  her  hand. 

"  You  never  shall !  "  he  answered  in  the  same  tone, 
bowing  to  her  as  he  left  the  room. 

Now  this  answer  puzzled  her  wonderfully.  It  was  not 
what  she  had  expected,  and  she  could  not  think  what  he 
meant  by  it.  For  two  days  she  pondered  over  it,  thinking 
of  little  else.  Did  he  mean  that  he  would  have  the  hole  in 
the  palings  mended,  so  that  she  could  not  get  through 
again  ?  Was  that  to  be  his  mean  revenge  ?  If  so,  how 
insulting,  how  de^ading  I 

The  following  day  some  partridges  were  brought  to  Vale 
Lodge,  with  Mr.  Temple's  compliments.  Laura  took  them 
as  a  special  attention  to  herself,  and  was  delighted ;  but 
Nelly  would  not  touch  them.  She  declared  she  did  not 
like  game. 

"  Does  he  think  to  make  peace  with  me  by  sending 
things  to  eat  ?  "  she  asked  herself,  angrily. 

The  next  day  was  fine  again,  and  Nelly's  curiosity  re- 
fused to  be  stifled  any  longer. 
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"  I  must  just  go  up  that  lane  and  see  if  be  has  really  been 
so  mean  as  to  stop  up  the  hole  in  the  palings,"  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  started  out  for  her  walk.  "  He  certainly 
must  have  meant  that,  and  it  is  best  to  know  the  worst ; 
but  I  never  was  so  insulted  before,  never." 

She  had  worked  herself  up  into  a  rage  by  the  time  she 
had  rearhi'd  the  shady  lane.  As  she  drew  near,  her  heart 
began  to  heat,  and  she  got  so  impatient  at  last  that  she  be- 
gan to  run  ;  then  she  suddenly  stopped  short  with  a  little 
cry  of  surprise,  for  there,  where  lunl  been  her  ragged  gap 
in  the  palings,  stood  a  new  little  swin^  gate,  all  shining  ana 
bright  in  the  sunlight,  as  if  it  had  only  just  been  finished. 
Nelly  was  surprised  and  pleased  and  puzzled  all  at  once. 
It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Temple  to  put  up  such  a  nice  gate 
for  her,  but  she  rather  wondered  why  he  had  done  it ;  she 
went  backwards  and  forwards  through  it  several  times,  try- 
ing her  new  plaything,  and  then  she  went  into  the  park,  up 
to  the  stream,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  little  water- 
fall for  a  while.  It  was  all  very  still  and  (juiet,  only  the 
splash  of  the  angry  little  waves  at  her  feet  and  their  dis- 
tant gurgle  as  they  danced  on  again  beyond.  She  looked 
up  at  the  opposite  bank,  half  expecting  to  see  the  hand- 
some face  of  Arthur  Temple  looking  down  at  her,  but  she 
only  saw  the  waving  of  the  tall  grasses  and  the  dense  thick 
foliage  behind  them. 

"  It  is  quite  chilly  ;  summer  is  going,"  said  Nellv,  jump- 
ing up  with  a  little  shiver  ;  and  somehow,  though  she  could 
not  have  told  why,  she  felt  a  little  vexed  and  disappointed 
all  the  way  home. 

VII. 

Laura  Foster  considered  herself  still  a  beauty.  Eight 
years  before  she  had  been  rather  a  pretty-looking  girl,  and 
she  could  not  believe  that  she  had  at  all  altered  since  that 
time.  She  had  not  learnt  the  art  —  so  rare  and  so  charm- 
ino-  —  of  growing  old  gracefully  :  she  still  affected  the  most 
juvenile  costumes,  and  wore  two  sandy  curls  down  her 
back  that  were  nightly  screwed  up  with  a  mighty  effort 
with  curlpapers  and  hot  tongs.  Afler  Mr.  Temple's  call 
she  became  more  juvenile  in  her  attire.  It  behooved  her, 
she  felt,  to  put  forth  all  her  fascinations,  now  that  such  a 
brilliant  chance  as  this  had  at  the  eleventh  hour  come 
almost  within  her  grasp. 

"  AVe  must  go  and  return  Mr.  Temple's  call,  mamma," 
she  said  to  her  mother  a  few  days  after  that  event. 

"  Do  you  think  it  necessary,  Laura  ?  It  was  quite  an 
informal  visit,  and  John  not  being  at  home  "  — 

"  We  can  leave  John's  card,"  said  Laura.  "  Of  course 
we  must  go  —  it  is  a  positive  duty." 

So  one  afternoon  Mrs.  Foster  and  Laura  went  off  in  state 
in  the  brougham  to  call  at  Northley ;  Laura  arrayed  in 
white  muslin,  and  a  straw  hat  plentifully  decorated  with 
white  daisies  and  black  grass,  as  a  lingering  token  of  re- 
spect to  Dr.  Deane's  memory.  Nelly  secretly  would  have 
liked  to  go  too,  but  Mrs.  Foster  did  not  ofl'er  to  take  her. 

Laura  came  back  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  bearing 
a  huge  bunch  of  flowers,  which  Mr.  Temple  had  himself 
gathered  for  her.  She  did  nothing  but  talk  of  Northley 
all  the  evening,  of  the  tapestried  walls  and  the  picture- 
gallery,  and  the  state  room  where  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
slept,  till  Nelly  exclaimed  aloud,  with  an  envious  sigh,  — 

"  Ah,  how  much  I  should  like  to  see  the  house  !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  may  some  day,"  answered  Laura,  gra- 
ciously. "  I  will  ask  Mr.  Temple  to  allow  me  to  take  you 
there." 

But  somehow  Nelly  was  not  so  grateful  for  this  amiable 
proposition  as  she  ought  to  have  been. 

The  next  day  Laura  announced  her  intention  of  driving 
into  the  neighboring  town  of  Westford,  and  asked  Nelly  to 
go  with  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  buy  a  new  dress,"  she  said,  as  they 
started.  "  I  think  I  shall  have  a  mauve  silk  ;  of  course  I 
would  not  have  any  other  color,  Nelly,  on  account  of  your 

foor  father,  but  mauve  is  half-mourning,  though  I  confess 
should  like  blue  best." 

"  Pray  have  the  blue  one,  Laura.  Why  on  earth  should 
you  not  ?  " 


"  Would  you  really  not  mind  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  mind  ?  As  if  it  could  matter  to  papa 
what  color  you  or  any  one  else  wears." 

"  What  a  funny  way  to  put  it !     Of  course  I  wished  *to 
do  what  was  proper ;  but  since  you  don't  mind  it,  I  had 
much  rather  have  blue.     Mr.  Temple  told  me  blue  was  bis 
favorite  color,"  added  Laura,  with  a  little  simper. 
Nelly  was  silent 

They  reached  the  quiet,  sleepy  little  country  town.  In 
the  best  street  were  two  or  three  fairly  good  shop**,  with 
plate-glass  windows,  in  which  the  latest  l»Ddon  fashions 
were  advertiseil,  and  in  one  of  these  Laura  purchased  her 
dress.  Nelly,  whose  opinion  Laura  secretly  valued,  being 
pressed  into  the  service,  found  the  difficulties  of  selection 
very  fatiguing.  The  whole  shop  was  down  on  the  counter 
before  them.  Laura  could  not  make  up  her  mind.  ,  i^i'^ 
"  Now  which  do  you  like  the  best,  the  light  blue  or  the 
striped  blue  and  white  ?  "  she  said,  putting  her  head  on 
one  side  to  judge  of  the  eflect 

"  I  like  the  striped  one  best,"  answered  Nelly,  trying  to 
feel  interested. 

"  Do  you  ?     But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  suits  me  so  well," 

and  she  held  up  the  silk  against  her  face.  y 

"  It  suits  you  beautifully,  miss,"   said   the  obsequious 

shopman. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  suits  me  so  well  as  the  light  blue." 

"  Then  I  would  have  the  light  blue,"  answered  Nell/, 

stifling  a  yawn. 

"  VVell,  so  I  would,  only  don't  you  think  the  trimming 
would  be  more  difficult  to  manage  ?  Stripes  never  want 
much  trimming." 

"  Then  have  the  stripes." 

"  But  then  it  is  not  so  becoming,"  and  so  on  ad  injinitvm. 

It  ended  in  the  selection  of  the  light-blue  dress ;  and 

then  the  two  ladies  drove  off  to  the  dressmaker's.      ,, .    'J 

"I  think  I  will  stay  in  the  carriage,"  said  Nelly,' when 

they  stopped  at  the  door.     "  I  am  rather  tired." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  but  you  might  as  well  come  in,"  said 
Laura,  looking  cross. 

"  I  had  rather  stay  here  ; "  and  Laura  went  in  and  left 
her  alone. 

The  time  seemed  very  long  to  her.  It  was  a  little  dull 
by-street,  of  uniform  red-brick  houses  only  one  story  high, 
varied  here  and  there  by  a  mean  little  shop ;  the  afternoon 
sun  came  pouring  down  on  her  head ;  the  old  coachman 
was  falling  asleep  on  the  box,  the  horses  tossing  their  heads 
with  a  clanging  noise.  There  was  nothing  else  to  amuse 
her.  How  weary  it  was !  Would  Laura  never  come  out 
of  that  dressmaker's  ? 
"  Miss  Deane  !  " 

A  hand  was  laid  on  the  carriage  door,  and  Arthi  -  Tem- 
ple stood  before  her. 

"  How  fortunate  1  "  said  Nelly,  in  her  quiet  voice,  but 
with  beaming  eyes. 

"  To  meet  me  ?  "    he   asked,  looking  amused   at  thb 
young  lady  who  spoke  her  thoughts  so  freely. 
"  Of  course.     I  was  getting  bored  to  death  I  " 
"  Hum  —  a  doubtful  compliment  I    But  I  suppose  I  can't 
expect  anything  better  from  you,  as  you  are  to  hate  me 
forever  and  ever." 

"  Oh,  I  have  left  off  hating  you  now." 
"  Indeed  !  since  when  ?  "  • 

"  Since  you  have  put  up  that  little  gate  in  the  palings. 
It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  she  added,  hesitating  a  little. 

"  Merely  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,"  he  said,  calmly 
looking  away  down  the  street. 

"  Was  that  the  reason  ?  "  she  said,  opening  her  eyes 
wide.  "  I  could  not  think  why  you  did  it  Do  you  know 
I  went  to  see,  because  I  thought  you  would  have  stopped 
up  the  gap." 

"What  to  keep  you  out?"  cried  Arthur,  laughing. 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  an  ogre  ?  W^ill  you  go  again  to  the 
stream  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  are  gone  away  again,"  she  an- 
swered, gravely. 

"  Not  before  ?  That  is  not  kind,  Miss  Deane.  I  did  not 
bother  you  when  you  came  the  other  day." 
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"  You  did  not  see  me !  "  she  cried,  looking  at  him  in 
surprise. 

"  res,  I  did." 

"  Where  were  you  ?  "  * 

"  In  a  tree  over  your  head  !  " 

"  How  did  you  get  there  ?  What  were  you  doing  ?  "  she 
asked,  without  a  suspicion  that  he  could  have  gone  there 
to  watch  for  her. 

"  I  climbed  up,  and  was  reading  the  Times." 
"  And  I  suppose  that  is  a  favorite  place  of  yours.     I  am 
really  sorry,  Mr.  Temple ;  you  must  think  me  a  dreadful 
interloper.     Do  you  often  go  to  sit  in  that  tree  ?    Which 
tree  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  oak-tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  path." 
"  Is  it  a  nice  tree  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nice  —  how  do  you  mean  ?  It  is  a  big  tree,"  he  said, 
looking  puzzled. 

"  I  mean  a  niQC  tree  to  climb  —  is  it  easy  to  get  up,  and 
is  there  a  comfortable  branch  to  sit  on  ?  " 
''  Tolerably." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  climb  it  ?  "  she  asked,  with  great 
interest. 

He  looked  her  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  burst 
out  laughing.     "  Certainly  not,  I  should  say." 

"  You  should  not  laugh.     I  am  a  beautiful  climber." 
"  That  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  monkey,"  he  said, 
with  laughing  eyes. 

Nelly  looked  at  him  gravely  for  a  minute  in  silence,  and 
then  she  said,  very  deliberately,  "  I  think  you  are  the  most 
disagreeable  person  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  door  opposite  them  opened, 
and  Laura  came  out  of  the  dressmaker's  house. 

Mr.  Temple  went  forward  to  meet  her  eagerly ;  the  fair 
Laura  blushed  and  stammered. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Temple,  how  strange  to  meet  you  here ! 
I  declare,  you  have  quite  startled  me  —  so  unexpected  ! " 

"  I  am  so  charmed  to  have  met  you,  Miss  Foster.  I  was 
just  telling  Miss  Deane  —  what  a  pleasure  —  how  glad  we 
should  be  when  you  came  out  from  that  dressmaker's."' 

"  Mr.  Temple,"  interrupted  Nelly,  reprovingly,  "  you 
were  telling  me  I  was  like  a  monkey  ! " 

"  Like  what  ? "  said  Laura,  turning  round  sharply. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Arthur  Temple,  maliciously,  "  the 
time  seemed  very  long  to  Miss  Deane  without  you.  She 
has  been  bored  to  death." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long,"  said 
Laura,  coldly,  getting  into  the  carriage.  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do,  Mr.  Temple  ?  "  turning  to  him  graciously. 

"  Well,  Miss  Laura,"  he  answered,  consulting  his  watch, 
"  I  came  in  by  train,  but  I  am  almost  afraid  I  am  too  late 
to  catch  the  4.30  back.  Might  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  a  lift  home  in  your  carriage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Temple,"  said  Laura,  beaming,  "  I 
should  be  only  too  delighted." 

"  If  you  were  to  drive  Mr.  Temple  to  the  station,  Laura, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  train.  There 
are  ten  minutes  still,"  said  Nelly,  in  all  sincerity. 

"  Your  watch  is  slow.  Miss  Deane,"  answered  Arthur 
Temple,  getting  into  the  carriage,  and  looking  at  her  re- 
proachfully. 

Laura  Foster  got  very  red.  She  would  gladly  have 
boxed  Nelly's  ears  if  she  had  dared. 

"  Nasty  little  interfering  thing,"  she  said  to  herself;  but 
aloud  she  only  said,  '•  Your  watch  is  always  wrong,  Nelly. 
Home,  Simpson !  " 

They  drove  ofT  out  of  the  dirty  dull  little  town  back  into 
the  cool  green  lanes,  Laura  and  Arthur  Temple  chatting 
the  whole  time. 

It  never  entered  into  Nelly's  head  that  this  was  a  ruse  on 
Arthur  Temple's  part  that  he  might  sit  for  five  miles 
opposite  to  herself,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  stealing  oc- 
casionally glances  at  her  fair  face.  She  felt  a  little  bit  out 
of  the  conversation  between  Laura  and  Arthur  —  a  little 
vexed,  a  little  hurt,  and  yet  she  somehow  liked  him  to  be 
sitting  there  opposite  her. 

He  teased  and  contradicted  her,  was  rude  to  her,  and 


snubbed  her,  and  yet  he  attracted  her  in  spite  of  it  all. 
She  caught  herself  wishing  that  her  own  lover,  John 
Foster,  understood  how  to  provoke  her  and  torment  her  as 
well  as  this  Mr.  Temple  did.  It  would  amuse  her  far  more, 
she  thought,  than  his  perpetual  adoration  and  humility. 

They  dropped  Mr.  Temple  at  his  own  lodge  gates  ;  he 
shook  hands  warmly  with  Laura  Foster,  but  only  took  off 
his  hat  to  Nelly,  who  bowed  to  him  quietly. 

When  they  had  driven  off  again,  Laura  turned  round 
angrily,  — 

"  I  will  thank  you  next  time  not  to  interfere  in  other 
people's  concerns." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Nelly,  opening  her  eyes. 

"  If  Mr.  Temi)le  chooses  to  wish  to  drive  home  with  me, 
what  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  train." 

"  So  there  was ;  don't  you  suppose  I  knew  that  as  well 
as  you  ?  " 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  speak  the  truth  ?  "  answered 
Nelly,  calmly. 

"  You  are  very  impertinent,  Nelly  ;  and  pray  what  did 
you  mean  about  monkeys,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Exactly  what  I  said,"  answered  Nelly,  laughing.  "  It 
was  only  a  joke." 

"  Then  I  will  thank  you  not  to  have  jokes  with  my 
lovers.  You  have  got  John.  Be  good  enough  to  leave 
Mr.  Temple  alone." 

"  Lovers !  "  said  Nelly,  in  amazement.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Temple  —  that  you  think  Mr.  Temple  is  your 
lover  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  said  Laura. 

"  I  am  quite  certain  you  are  mistaken,"  answered  Nelly, 
earnestly. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  their  own  door,  and  Laura  with 
an  angry  exclamation  flounced  away  into  the  house,  leaving 
Nelly  to  follow  slowly. 

VIII. 

A  week  passed  away.  One  evening  after  dinner  Arthur 
Temple  found  himself  pacing  up  and  down  the  road  out- 
side Vale  Lodge.  He  was  smoking,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  afford  him  much  satisfaction. 

"  What  an  ass  I  am  !  "  was  his  mental  reflection.  "  Here 
I  am  dodging  round  the  house  again  like  a  thief!  What  on 
earth  is  the  girl  to  me  that  I  should  care  to  see  her  again, 
a  girl  I  have  seen  three  times  !  It's  quite  absurd.  Here 
have  I  put  off  going  to  the  Charltons,  the  best  shooting  in 
all  Yorkshire,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  pretty  face 
again  ;  and  I  have  seen  such  lots  of  pretty  faces  too."  He 
was  passing  the  gate,  and  stopped  to  look  in.  The  bouse 
was  visible  from  this  point  through  the  trees ;  the  drawing- 
room  windows  were  lighted  up,  but  the  white  blinds  were 
down.  Arthur  could  see  the  portly  shadow  of  Mrs.  Foster, 
with  some  feather  or  flower  in  her  cap,  nodding  up  and 
down  as  she  spoke  or  moved,  and  above  her  a  birdcage 
hanging  up  in  the  bow-window ;  then  a  shadow  passed  close 
to  the  blind,  with  a  long  nose  and  high  shoulders. 

"  The  fair  Laura,  for  a  wager  !  "  muttered  Arthur. 

He  waited  a  little  longer,  and  then  there  came  another 
shadow  that  made  his  heart  beat  strangely  —  a  slender 
tall  shadow  that  stood  still  in  front  of  the  window.  She 
raised  her  arm  to  the  birdcage  above  her  head,  and  the 
graceful  outline  of  her  figure  came  out  in  strong  relief 
against  the  white  blind. 

Arthur  Temple  flung  his  cigar  away  and  dashed  through 
the  gate. 

"1  can't  help  it,  I  must  see  her  again,  if  I  die  for  it,"  he 
exclaimed. 

He  walked  quickly  up  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the 
bell.  It  was  all  done  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  only  when  he 
actually  stood  in  the  drawing-room  that  he  began  to  feel  a 
little  awkward.     They  all  seemed  so  surprised  to  see  him. 

"  Mr.  Temple  !  "  said  Mrs.  Foster. 

"  Please  i(:)rgive  my  coming  in  at  such  an  hour,  Mrs. 
Foster.  I  was  passing  your  gates  in  my  evening  stroll  — 
you  are  my  nearest  neighbors,  you  know  —  and  —  and  I 
thought  you  would  not  mind  my  looking  in  upon  you." 
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"  I  am  sure  we  are  delighted,  Mr.  Temple.  I  like 
friendly  ways.     Give  Mr.  Temple  n  cup  of"  tea,  my  love." 

Laura's  face  was  sulliised  with  blushes  ;  she  was  saying 
to  herself,  "  He  means  somethin<r.  1  feel  sure  ho  means 
something." 

He  ceruinly  did,  but  not  exactly  what  Laura  thought. 

Nelly  just  shook  hands  with  him,  and  sat  down  again  to 
her  work.  He  tried  to  linger  by  her  side,  but  Miss  Foster 
called  him  to  give  him  his  tea,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Temple  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Foster. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Arthur,  eagerly  looking  at  Nelly.  If  he 
could  only  get  her  to  himself  at  the  piano  1  But  nis  hopes 
were  doomed  to  bo  disappointed. 

"  Then  my  daughter  snail  sing  you  a  song."  Laura  went 
blushing  to  the  piano,  and  Arthur  was  obliged  to  go  and 
stand  by  her.  She  had  a  high,  quavering  voice,  not  always 
quite  in  tune,  but  she  thought  a  great  deal  of  it  herself. 
She  sung  five  songs  one  after  the  other,  all  of  them  of  five 
or  six  stanzas,  and  of  the  feeblest  and  most  lackadaisical 
character.  Arthur's  only  comfort  was  that  he  could  look 
at  Nelly  ;  he  did  not  like  to  do  so  too  fixedly  for  fear  of 
attracting  Mrs.  Foster's  attention,  but  he  kept  taking 
stolen  glances  at  her.  Her  face  was  turned  away  from 
him,  and  there  was  something  listless  and  dejected  in  her 
attitude,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  watched  her 
white  hands  dipping  in  and  out  of  her  work-basket.  Some 
delicate  white  lace  fell  round  the  neck  and  sleeves  of  her 
black  dress,  John's  locket  shone  and  sparkled  round  her 
throat,  and  there  were  some  clusters  of  Banksia  roses  in 
her  dark  hair.  When  the  fifth  song  came  to  an  end,  and 
he  had  murmured  a  few  vapid  words  of  thanks,  Arthur 
felt  that  looking  at  her  was  not  enough  —  he  must  speak  to 
her. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  your  cousin  to  sing,"  he  said,  walk- 
ing away  from  the  piano.  "  Will  you  not  sing,  Miss 
Deane  ?  " 

"  I  don't  sing." 

"  Nor  play  ?  " 

"  No,  never." 

Arthur  got  frantic.  He  looked  hastily  round  the  room. 
The  servant  maid  had  come  in  to  take  away  the  tea-things 
and  was  clattering  them  about  noisily,  Mrs.  Foster  was 
scolding  her  in  a  low  voice,  Jane  had  left  the  room,  and 
Laura  was  hunting  among  the  music-books  for  another  song. 

"  Now  is  my  time,"  thought  Arthur,  and  he  bent  down 
and  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  — 

"  I  have  put  up  a  board  in  the  oak-tree  and  some  steps 
up  to  it  —  won't  you  come  and  climb  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  like  a  monkey,"  answered  Nelly,  demurely. 

"  It  is  covered  with  leather,  and  has  a  back  to  it,"  urged 
Arthur,  eagerly.  "It  is  quite  easy  to  get  up  to  —  won't 
you  come  and  see  it  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  for  climbing  made  easy,"  answered  Nelly, 
and  then  she  looked  up  at  him ;  but  there  was  a  look  in 
his  eyes  she  had  never  seen  there  before,  and  her  own  fell 
before  them. 

"  I  will  come  and  see  it,  if  you  like,"  she  whispered, 
with  a  little  shiver. 

Arthur,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief,  went  back  to 
the  piano,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  for  Laura  for  an- 
other half  hour  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

"  Thank  you  for  a  most  delightful  evening,  Mrs.  Foster," 
he  said,  as  he  wished  good-night. 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  again  as  often  as  you  like,"  said 
Mrs.  Foster,  graciously.  She,  too,  was  beginning  to  think 
there  might  be  "  something  in  it."  As  to  Laura,  she  went 
to  bed  with  golden  visions  floating  before  her  eyes ;  and 
Northley  Park,  gorgeous  dresses,  family  diamonds,  car- 
riages, and  entertainments  to  the  county  coursed  in  rapid 
succession  through  her  brain  all  night  long. 


Very  diflTerent  were  Miss  Deane's  reflections  as  she 
closed  her  bedroom  door  upon  the  outer  world,  and  sat 
down  in  front  of  her  dressing-table. 


Nelly  began  to  have  an  inkling  that  all  was  not  going 
on  quite  as  it  should  ;  she  had  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, or  rather,  ss  she  said  to  herself,  she  had  promised  to 
go  and  see  a  seat  in  a  tree  the  following  afVernoon.  There 
could  be  no  harm  in  that,  and  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
tlieru  was.  Mr.  Temple  liked  her  evidently,  and  wished 
to  talk  to  her,  and  no  one  could  converse  with  any  pleas- 
ure while  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daughters  were  looking  on. 
But  it  did  occur  to  Nelly  that  possibly  Mr.  Temple  might 
not  care  to  talk  to  her  so  much  if  he  knew  that  she  wm 
engaged  to  .John  Foster.  And  might  it  not  be  better  for 
Arthur  T('nq)le  that  she  should  let  him  know  of  that  little 
fact?  What  had  that  strange  look,  half  entreaty,  half 
eagerness,  meant  when  he  asked  her  to  go  to  the  oak-tree 
on  the  morrow  ?  As  Nellv  thought  of  it,  a  little  blath 
and  a  little  smile  came  flitting  over  her  face.  Could  there 
be  any  danger  for  him  in  seeing  her?  There  was  another 
question  which  Nelly  should  have  asked  herself;  but  she 
stifled  it,  and  would  not  let  it  come  even  into  her  thoughts. 

People  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble  and  sorrow  in  this  world  by  not  being  honect  to 
themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  had  Nelly  Deane  chosen  at  this 
period  of  her  life  to  look  boldly  into  her  own  heart,  she 
would  have  seen  there  much  which  would  have  startled 
and  even  shocked  her.  She  would  have  seen  that  frail  and 
weak  thing  which  she  ignorantly  called  her  love  for  John 
Foster,  whose  foundations  had  never  rested  on  anything 
more  secure  than  gratitude  and  friendship,  rapidly  totter- 
ing and  giving  way  before  a  mighty  rushing  torrent  that 
was  brealcing  in  upon  it  on  all  sides  —  the  stream  of  a  deep 
and  lasting  passion,  which  when  once  set  flowing  in  the 
human  heart  can  never  more  be  restrained  or  kept  back. 

But  Nelly  was  only  seventeen,  and  utterly  inexperienced. 
Neither  from  herself  nor  from  others  had  she  ever  learnt 
what  was  the  meaning  of  these  strange  flutterings  of  the 
dawning  love  that  had  even  now  stolen  all  unawares  into 
her  heart.  There  was  besides  in  her  character,  all  unde- 
veloped and  unknown  to  herself,  a  great  fund  of  loyalty 
and  uprightness,  which,  while  it  might  at  some  future  day 
stand  her  in  good  stead,  did  unquestionably  at  this  time 
rather  assist  in  blinding  her  eyes  to  her  own  danger. 

That  a  woman  should  promise  to  be  a  man's  wife,  and 
then  wish  to  go  back  from  her  word,  was  to  her  a  thing 
altogether  preposterous  and  impossible.  To  become  John 
Foster's  wife  seemed  to  her  to  be  as  much  her  duty  as  liv- 
ing with  her  old  father  had  been  ;  and  just  as  her  duty  to 
her  father  would  have  been  equally  binding  upon  her  had 
he  been  harsh  and  exacting,  so  her  duty  to  John  was  un- 
alterably laid  down  for  her,  independent  of  any  affection 
there  might  or  might  not  be  in  the  matter. 

And  80  it  was  that,  without  thinking  very  much  about  it, 
or  indeed  without  allowing  herself  to  think,  Nelly  Deane, 
partly  wilfully  and  partly  unconsciously,  deceived  herself. 
Sitting  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  room,  she  thought  a  good  deal 
more  of  Arthur  Temple,  and  a  good  deal  less  about  herself, 
than  was  altogether  profitable.  If  her  conscience  told  her 
anything,  it  was  that  she  was  not  behaving  fairly  to  him. 
She  felt  intuitively  that  he  looked  upon  her  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  she  knew — what  good-lookine 
woman  does  not  ?  —  that  she  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
,that  he  admired  her.  But  all  true  love  is  difTerent,  and 
Nelly  would  not  or  could  not  believe  that  Arthur  Temple 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

"  I  am  getting  very  conceited,"  she  said  to  herself,  turn- 
ing hot  at  the  bare  thought.  "  Air.  Temple  is  not  likely  to 
trouble  his  head  much  about  me.  He  likes  me  and  wishes 
to  be  good  friends  with  me,  nothing  more  —  why  should  I 
not  accept  his  friendship  ?  " 

Oh,  that  miserable,  flimsy  excuse  called  "  friendship," 
which  the  cunning  little  god  is  never  tired  of  casting  like 
dust  into  our  eyes  I  Cupid  found  it  answer  with  Nelly 
remarkably  well  on  this  occasion.  The  idea  was  most 
comforting  to  her,  and  gave  her  an  easy  way  of  escape  out 
of  all  her  unspoken  anxieties. 

"  I  am  very  silly,"  she  said  aloud,  jumping  up.  "  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  I  am  never  to  have  a  friend  in  the 
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world  just  because  I  happen  to  be  engaged  to  John  ?  By 
the  way,  I  will  write  to  John  to-night.  I  have  not  written 
to  him  for  a  week,  and  of  course  I  shall  tell  him  about  Mr. 
Temple." 

She  drew  out  her  desk  and  began  to  write.  The  notice 
about  Mr.  Temple  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Did  I  mention  to  you  in  my  last  letter  that  Mr.  Tem- 
ple has  returned  to  Northley  ?  He  has  called  here  twice, 
and  sent  your  mother  some  partridges.  He  has  very  kindly 
asked  me  to  continue  my  rambles  in  the  park,  and  has  put 
up  a  gate  on  our  side  of  the  lane,  which  is  a  great  conven- 
ience, as  I  used  to  scramble  through  the  palings,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  my  garments.  He  seems  very  pleasant 
and  civil ;  "  and  then  she  wrote  another  sheet  full  of  other 
matters.  After  folding  up  the  letter  she  felt  considerably 
happier.  "  I  have  been  making  myself  unhappy  about 
nothing  at  all,"  said  Nelly,  as  she  jumped  into  bed.  "  Of 
course  I  must  go,  as  Mr.  Temple  has  asked  me,  and  I  dare 
say  1  shall  not  see  him  ;  and  if  I  do,  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  John  to  him." 

Poor  little  Nelly,  falling  deeper  into  the  mire !  Will  no 
one  put  out  a  hand  to  save  you,  poor  child,  before  it  is  too 
late  ? 

If  it  only  rained  next  day,  so  much  sorrow  might  have 
been  spared  to  my  poor  heroine.  But  no  ;  Fate  smiled  its 
deceptive  smiles  upon  her  from  a  cloudless  sky ;  and  when, 
after  lunch,  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  daughters  announced  that 
they  were  going  to  drive  into  Westford,  there  seemed 
nothing  left  for  Nelly  to  do  but  to  take  the  shady  lane  that 
led  to  the  little  swing  gate  in  Northley  Park. 

Arthur  Temple  had  been  waiting  there  for  her  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  a  state  of  feverish  impatience.  To  say  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  is  but  a  feeble  expression  of  the  violent 
way  in  which  he  had  caught  that  disease  which  comes  once, 
and  once  only,  in  the  life  of  every  man.  Arthur  had,  as 
he  himself  said,  seen  "  lots  of  pretty  women."  He  had 
been  courted  and  flattered  and  run  after  in  society  by 
many  girls  backed  up  by  their  empressee  mothers,  for  he 
was  rather  a  catch  in  the  matrimonial  market,  and  he  had 
taken  his  revenge  by  culling  freely  of  the  pleasures  so  lib- 
erally offered  to  him.  He  had  flirted  right  and  left  with 
the  girls,  and  eaten  numberless  good  dinners  at  the  expense 
of  their  mothers,  and  then  he  had  gone  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing, leaving  a  pretty  little  sham  debris  of  broken  hearts 
behind  him.  But  never  once  had  his  own  heart  been 
touched  until  he  came  upon  Nelly  Deane  paddling  after 
her  hat  in  the  stream  in  Northley  Park.  It  seemed  to  him 
now  that  he  had  known  and  loved  her  for  weeks  instead  of 
for  days.  He  no  longer  made  even  a  feint  of  struggling 
against  his  new-born  love  ;  he  felt  content  to  drift  on,  and 
let  it  lead  him  where  it  would.  All  that  morning  he  had 
wandered  about  restlessly,  unable  to  settle  to  anything ; 
he  was  tormented  with  a  terror  that  she  would  not  come 
after  ail.  When  he  saw  her  actually  there,  coming  up  the 
lane,  he  went  eagerly  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  not  come." 

"  Not  come  ?  "  said  Nelly,  looking  up  at  him,  with  her 
Bweet,  candid  eyes.     "  Why,  I  promised  to  come." 

"  Do  you  always  keep  your  promises,  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

"  Always,"  she  answered,  solemnly  ;  and  then,  she  knew 
not  why,  but  she  gave  a  little  shiver,  as  somehow  a  thought 
of  John  Foster  flashed  through  her  mind. 

"  You  know,  I  can't  stand  another  call  at  Vale  Lodge 
—  last  night  was  awful  !  What  a  fearful  caterwauling  that 
dreadful  Miss  Laura  made  !  " 

"  Why,  you  seemed  to  enjoy   it   so  much,"  said  Nelly, 
demurely. 
.    "  Knjoy  it  I     Good  heavens  1 " 

"  Don't  you  admire  Laura,  then  ?     I  thought  you  did." 

"  /  admire  that  she-grampus !  " 

Nelly  laughed. 

"  What  do  you  talk  to  her  for,  then  ?  I  don't  think  it  is 
very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Temple ;  because  I  am  sure  she  thinks 
you  do  like  her." 

Arthur  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  do  you  suppose  made  me  come  in  last  night  V" 
he  asked  suddenly,  in  a  changed  voice. 


"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  want  to  know,"  she  said, 
flushing  suddenly,  and  flinging  politeness  to  the  winds. 

"  Nor  care,  I  suppose !  "  he  muttered,  biting  his  lips. 

They  were  inside  the  park  by  this  time.  The  path 
through  the  wood  being  narrow,  Nelly  went  on  in  front, 
while  Arthur  followed  her  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 
When  they  reached  the  oak-tree  by  the  stream,  there,  sure 
enough,  was  a  little  board  snugly  fitted  into  an  angle  of  th^ 
branches,  with  little  steps  all  the  way  up  to  it. 

"  Get  up  and  see  if  it  is  comfortable,"  said  Arthur. 

But  Nelly  shook  her  head ;  a  sudden  shyness  came  over 
her. 

"  Climbing  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  monkey,  you 
know,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  Will  you  never  forgive  me  for  that?  "  he  asked. 

"  Never  ;  but  let  us  follow  this  path  a  little  farther," 
she  said,  going  on  in  front  of  him  again.  "  Do  you  live 
all  alone  at  Northley,  Mr.  Temple  ? "  Nelly  asked,  sud- 
denly turning  round  on  him. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  alone  there  now.  When  I  say  alone,  I 
mean  with  the  exception  of  one  housekeeper,  one  cook, 
three  housemaids,  one  butler,  two  "  — 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  cried  Nelly,  laughing.  "  Spare  me  the 
list  of  the  servants.     It  is  a  nice  house  inside  —  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Have  you  never  seen  it  ?  Will  you  come  now  and 
look  at  it  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  I  should  like  to,  very  much,"  said  Nelly,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  pleasure ;  "  it  is  such  a  pretty-looking  old  house." 

"  Come,  then." 

Nelly  tripped  along  by  his  side  delighted  —  all  her 
troubles  and  anxieties  were  forgotten. 

Northley  House  was  a  venerable  gray  pile,  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  Virginian  creeper.  Laura  had  told  her  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  once  slept  there,  and  she  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  ghost. 

"  Tell  me  about  the  ghost,  Mr.  Temple.  There  is  a 
ghost  —  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  Well,  tell  me  the  story  —  tell  it  nicely." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  lady  who  walked  about 
in  her  dressing-gown  without  a  head,"  began  Arthur, 
gravely. 

"  Nonsense  I     Tell  it  better  than  that." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  head  which  walked 
about " — 

"  I  won't  listen  to  such  rubbish !  "  cried  Nelly,  laughing. 

"  If  you  won't  listen,  what  is  the  use  of  my  relating  ?  " 
he  said,  pushing  open  a  little  wicket-gate  that  led  through 
the  gardens. 

Here  Nelly  straightway  forgot  the  ghost  in  admiration 
of  the  roses.  Arthur  gathered  a  great  handful  of  them  for 
her,  and  then  he  took  her  into  the  house  through  a  side- 
door.  First  he  led  her  into  the  picture-gallery  ;  and  there 
she  wanted  to  know  the  histories  of  all  the  pictures  —  a 
want  which  Arthur  had  to  draw  largely  on  his  imagination 
to  supply,  as  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  ancestors.  Then  through  the  oak-wainscoted 
hall  into  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  ;  and  through 
that  again  into  a  sunny,  bright  little  room,  with  a  large 
bow-window,  that  had  been  his  mother's  boudoir.  He 
opened  the  windows,  and  let  a  flood  of  sunshine  into  the 
room. 

Nelly  danced  about  amongst  the  old-fashioned  faded 
brocade  furniture  —  touching  and  looking  at  everything; 
sitting  down  first  in  one  chair,  and  then  in  another. 

"  What  funny  straight-backed  chairs,  and  what  a  hard 
sofa!  And  what  is  this  —  a  spinning-wheel?  Will  it 
work,  1  wonder  ?  " 

She  sat  down,  and  began  turning  the  wheel.  A  grace- 
ful woman  always  looks  doubly  graceful  at  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;  as,  doubtless,  our  wise  great-grandmothers  well 
knew. 

Arthur  Temple  sat  and  watched  Nelly  —  thinking  how 
charmingly  she  suited  his  mother's  boudoir ;  how  delight- 
ful it  would  be  if  she  should  come  and  occupy  it  forever  I 

"  You  are  very  silent,  Mr.  Temple.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?  " 
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Arthur  could  not  exactly  tell  her.  He  got  up  with  a 
halt-sigh,  atul  went  and  stood  by  her. 

"  I  was  only  thinkin<!  how  empty  and  miserable  my  poor 
old  house  (generally  looks,"  ho  said. 

Ho  spoke  so  sadly  that  Nelly  glanced  up  with  eyes  full 
of  pity.  She  was  so  impulsive — she  always  did  what 
canto  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  laid  her  hand  softly 
on  his  sleeve. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Temple  I  And  I  have  been  makinz  all  this 
noise  in  your  mother's  room.  I  am  so  sorry.  ()t  course, 
it  must  be  painful  to  you  to  see  her  things  pulled  topsy- 
turvy by  a  stranjjer." 

"  A  stranger,  Nelly  ?  " 

He  caught  her  hand.  And  what  he  would  have  done 
and  said  next,  no  one  can  tell,*  had  not  the  butler  at  this 
critical  moment  opened  the  door. 

"  Would  the  lady  like  to  see  the  state  bedroom,  sir?" 
asked  the  sedate  Thompson. 

"  Oh  yes,  please,"  cried  Nelly,  skipping  forwards,  glee- 
fully clapping  her  hands. 

Arthur  let  her  go  alone  with  the  man ;  and  when  she 
joined  him  again  down-stairs,  she  found  him  perfectly  re- 
stored to  his  usual  manner.  He  had,  he  felt,  nearly  made 
a  fatal  mistake,  and  it  behooved  him  to  be  more  careful  for 
the  future. 

Arthur  escorted  her  back  to  the  gate  in  the  wood  :  Nelly 
chattering  away  volubly  the  whole  time,  and  he  somewhat 
graver  and  quieter  than  usual.  When  they  parted,  he 
said,  — ■ 

"  You  will  come  here  again,  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Nelly. 

"  About  the  same  time,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Nelly  had  enjoyed  her  afternoon  too  much  not  to  wish 
to  repeat  the  pleasure. 

"  Would  you  like  to  meet  me  here  again  ?  "  she  asked, 
quietly. 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Then  I  will  come  sometimes,  perhaps." 

He  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  more,  and  she  left  him. 

And  she  had  after  all  never  found  an  opportunity  to  tell 
him  that  she  was  engaged  to  John  Foster. 

X. 

Just  at  this  crisis  in  Nelly  Deane's  life,  a  very  unfortu- 
nate event  occurred.  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  two  daughters 
received  an  invitation  to  go  and  spend  a  week  away  from 
home.  It  was  from  a  rich  old  bachelor  uncle,  from  whom 
the  daughters  had  "  expectations :  "  he  was  a  cross,  ill- 
conditioned  old  man,  and  had  never  before  invited  them 
to  stay  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Foster  —  loth  as  she  was  to 
leave  Nelly  —  did  not  see  how  she  could  refuse  the  invita- 
tion, without  imperilling  her  daughters'  prospects.  The 
strangest  thing  to  Mrs.  Foster  was,  that  when,  with  many 
little  apologies,  she  told  Nelly  of  this  invitation,  and  ex- 
plained to  her  how  it  was  that  she  did  not  like  to  refuse  it, 
Nelly  herself  seemed  to  be  suddenly  thrown  into  the  great- 
est state  of  dismay. 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Foster,  please  don't  leave  me  !  "  she  cried 
with  a  sort  of  terror. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  did  not  think  you  would  mind  so 
much  —  it  is  only  for  a  week,  you  know  —  and  Mary  will 
take  great  care  of  you." 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Foster,  can't  you  take  me  with  you  ?  " 
implored  Nelly. 

"  Why,  my  dear.  Uncle  Robert  would  be  horrified.  I 
couldn't  dare  to  propose  such  a  thing  !  —  indeed,  I  could 
not.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  mind  so  much,  Nelly ;  it 
makes  it  very  unpleasant  for  me  to  go.  What  is  it,  my 
love  ?  " 

Here  Nelly  laid  her  head  on  the  table,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Foster,  n^uch  distressed, 
"  don't  give  way  like  that,  pray  !  You  should  learn  more 
self-control  than  to  cry  about  such  a  trifle." 

"  It  is  nothing,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Foster." 

She  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  left  the  room.     For  one 


moment  she  had  had  the  inclination  to  throw  herself  into 
Mrs.  Foster's  arms,  an>l  confess  all  her  troubles  and  temp- 
tations ;  but  the  stifl*  little  reproof  froze  up  the  impulse  of 
her  heart,  and  reminded  her  how  little  sympathy  she  could 
expect  to  meet  with.  They  had,  none  of  tnem,  ever  cared 
to  deal  to  her  anything  but  reproof  or  neglect.  Was  it 
likely  they  would  help  her  now  in  her  sore  need  ? 

Poor  Nelly  went  up-stairs  to  her  room,  with  a  face  that 
was  white  with  a  nameless  dismay.  Two  more  half-chance 
meetings  with  Arthur  Temple  in  the  woods  and  lanes  had 
pretty  well  opened  her  eyes  to  her  own  danger,  and  each 
time  it  had  become  more  and  more  impossible  to  tell  him 
about  her  engagement.  But,  after  their  last  meeting, 
Nelly  had  come  home,  and  solemnly  resolved  she  would 
not  do  it  again ;  she  would  go  for  no  more  walks  in  the 
park ;  she  would  stay  with  Mrs.  Foster  from  morning  till 
night.  And  for  a  whole  week  she  had  done  so  —  and  now 
this  was  the  end  of  her  eflbrts  !  They  were  going  to  leare 
her  alone,  and  Nelly  was  afraid  of  herself. 

"  What  shall  I  do.  what  shall  I  do?  "  she  cried.  *«  Shall 
I  ever  be  able  to  fight  it  out  myself?  " 

It  had  now  become  a  soct  of  battle,  to  her,  with  her 
temptation,  and  she  knew  instinctively  that  she  was  not 
8tron{»  enough  to  win  the  day. 

"  'i  he  only  way  1  can  do  it  is  by  not  leaving  the  house, 
or  at  all  events  the  garden,  once  all  the  time  they  are  away. 
How  I  wish  that  he  would  go  away  !  But  bow  can  I  aak 
him  to  go,  without  betraying  what  I  mean  to  him?  " 

All  day  long  she  wandered  about  the  house,  too  wretched 
to  keep  still.  Every  one  seemed  unkind  to  her.  L.aura 
was  rather  put  out  at  having  to  leave  home. 

"Just  when  Mr.  Temple's  attentions  are  becoming  fo 
marked,  mamma,"  she  said,  pouting. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Laura ;  it  is  more  important  not  to  offend 
your  uncle.  Besides,  Mr.  Temple  has  not  called  lately ; 
we  may  be  mistaken  about  that." 

Laura  tossed  her  head  indignantly,  and  vented  her  ill- 
temper  on  Nelly,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  room< 
"  I  wonder  how  much  longer  you  are  goin^  to  keep  Joha 
waiting  ?  "  she  asked,  spitefully,  turning  to  lier  future  sia- 
ter-in-law. 

"  Waiting  for  what,  Laura  ?  "  asked  Nelly,  looking  up  in 
calm  surprise. 

"  Why,  waiting  to  be  married,  of  course." 
'*  Don't  you  think  that  John  and  I  can  settle  that  matter 
for  ourselves  ?  " 

"Well,  I  think  John  ought  to  forbid  your  rambling 
about  all  over  the  country  by  yourself;  it  is  not  at  aU 
proper;  who  knows  who  you  may  meet,  or  what  might 
happen  to  you  while  we  are  away  r " 

It  was  only  a  chance  shot,  but  Nelly  felt  a  sudden  spasm 
of  terror  lest  Laura  should  indeed  know  whom  she  did 
meet ;  but  she  only  said  quietly,  "  I  have  not  taken  any 
walks  this  last  week,  and  I  shall  not  go  out  while  you  are 
away.  Besides,  John  quite  approves  of  my  going  for  as 
many  long  walks  as  I  like." 
Here  Jane  came  into  the  room. 

"  Nelly,  how  unkind  and  selfish  you  are  I  You  have 
been  crying  and  complaining  to  poor  mamma  because  we 
are  goin^  away,  —  and  she  is  quite  upset.  It  is  too  bad  of 
you !  You  never  seem  to  think  of  any  one  but  yourself. 
Do  you  think  we  are  to  be  kept  mewed  up  at  home  for- 
ever because  you  can't  bear  to  be  left  ?  " 
Nelly  started  up  and  stamped  her  foot. 
"  You  spiteful,  wicked  women,  I  wonder  how  you  can  be 
80  wicked  I  " 

"  Highty-tighty,  what  temper ! "  cried  Jane. 
"  This  is  John's  paragon  !  "  sneered  Laura. 
"  I  wish  I  had  never  set  foot  in  this  odious  place  1 "  cried 
Nelly,  rushing  wildly  out  of  the  room. 

The  sisters  were  rather  surprised.  Nelly  had  generally, 
whatever  her  other  faults,  the  most  imperturbable  temper  — 
but  then,  poor  child,  she  was  so  worried  just  now !  She 
was  too  candid  not  to  feel  that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards  she  came  down-stairs  very 
subdued  and  meek,  and  begged  both  their  pardons  in  a 
manner  which  much  gratified  the  self-importance  of  the  two 
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sisters ;  but  they  did  not  like  her  any  the  better  for  it, 
being  both  of  them  of  that  narrow-minded  class  who  can 
never  heartily  forgive  or  forget. 

The  Foster  family  started,  with  much  commotion  and 
luggage,  the  next  morning.  The  old  uncle  lived  in  the  same 
county,  about  twenty  miles  off,  too  far  for  an  ordinary 
drive ;  but  they  were  to  drive  the  whole  way  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mrs.  Foster  kissed  Nelly,  and  hoped  she  would  not 
be  very  dull ;  the  daughters  each  extended  a  frigid  cheek  to 
her,  and  then  off  they  went  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  Nelly  was 
lefl  standing  alone  at  the  door.  To  do  Mrs.  Foster  justice, 
she  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
Nelly  by  herself.  It  was  a  proceeding  quite  at  variance 
■with  all  her  ideas  of  propriety,  and  besides,  she  felt  sure 
that  John  would  not  have  approved  of  it.  But  circum- 
stances had  been  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  consoled  her- 
self by  reflecting  that  Nelly  could  not  possibly  come  to  any 
harm  in  her  absence,  and  that  a  week  would  soon  pass 
away. 

All  that  first  day  Nelly  kept  her  resolution  of  not  going 
out.  The  following  afternoon  she  was  coming  leisurely 
down-stairs  when  she  suddenly  heard  the  parlor-maid  hold- 
ing a  colloquy  with  some  one  at  the  hall-door. 
"  Mrs.  Foster  is  away,  sir,  and  the  young  ladies." 
"  What,  all  the  young  ladies  V  "  answered  that  voice 
which  Nelly  was  learning  to  know  but  too  well. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Miss  Foster  and  Miss  Laura  leastways,  not 
Miss  Deane." 

"  Ah,  not  Miss  Deane  ;  well,  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
Miss  Deane  if  she  is  at  home." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  "  and  Mary  ushered  him  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mary  came  running  up-stairs,  and  met  Miss  Deane  on 
the  landing. 

"Mr.  Temple  wishes  to  speak  to  you  for  a  minute, 
miss." 

"  What  did  you  let  him  in  for,  Mary  ?  1  don't  want  to 
see  visitors  whilst  Mrs.  Foster  is  away.  How  stupid  of 
you !  "  Nelly  looked  white  and  scared ;  she  spoke  rapidly, 
and  her  voice  trembled. 

"  Laws,  miss,  I  didn't  know ;  you  never  told  me." 
Nelly  brushed  past  her,  and  went  down-stairs,  a  sort  of 
gush  of  joy  in  her  heart,  in  spite  of  her  terror. 

Arthur  was  standing  by  her  work-basket  when  she  went 
into  the  room,  holding  her  thimble  in  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing at  it  curiously  :  he  dropped  it  quickly  with  a  slight 
flush,  as  she  entered,  and  turned  round  to  greet  her. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  week  —  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself?  " 
"  1  have  not  been  out." 

"  Are  you  never  going  out  again  ?  I  find  you  are  left 
alone  here  —  are  you  not  glad  to  be  relieved  of  your  three 
she-dragons  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  be  left  alone,"  answered  Nelly, 
gravely,  looking  away  past  him  out  of  window.  It  was  all 
very  well ;  but  she  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  allow  John's 
mother  to  be  called  a  "  she-dragon." 

"  You  make  a  mistake,  Mr.  Temple.  I  am  very  happy 
under  Airs.  Foster's  care;  she  is  my  natural  guardian  ;  I 
don't  like  to  hear  her  called  names." 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Deane ;  but  what 
on  earth  makes  Mrs.  Foster  your  natural  guardian  ?  " 

And  Nelly  colored,  and  was  silent.  Why,  oh  why  could 
she  not  say  bravely,  "  Because  she  is  to  be  my  mother-in- 
law."  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  with  her 
own  hands  destroy  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  she  was  liv- 
ing. She  knew  well  enough  now  the  danger  she  was  in  ; 
how  one  day,  and  that  not  a  distant  one,  she  should  wake 
and  find  herself  shipwrecked;  but  she  said  to  hersolf  that 
she  could  not  with  her  own  doing  work  her  own  destruc- 
tion. "  Let  me  be  happy  only  a  few  days  longer !  "  her 
heart  cried  out  in  piteous  appeal. 

And  this  only  can  be  Nelly's  excuse  for  the  days  that 
followed  Mrs.  Foster's  departure  —  for  I  cannot  make  any 
other  for  her.  Her  very  simplicity  and  childishness  had  at 
first  led  her  blindfolded  on  without  her  being  aware  of  it ; 
but  now  that  her  eyes  were  opened  there  is  no  longer  any 


excuse  to  be  made  for  her,  except  that  she  felt  instinc- 
tively that  these  were  her  last  three  days  of  happiness. 
Three  happy  days;  are  they  not  worth  something  even 
when  they  are  past?  This  hard,  cruel  world  can  take 
from  us  our  smiles,  our  joys,  our  hopes  even ;  but  who  can 
take  fi-om  us  our  memories  ?  Something  perhaps  of  this 
thought  was  in  Nelly  Deane's  mind  at  that  time. 

In  those  three  next  days,  I  need  hardly  say,  Nelly 
Deane  did  take  long  walks,  very  long  walks,  and  every 
day  Arthur  Temple  was  with  her. 

As  they  parted  on  the  third  day,  Arthur  said  to  her,  — 

"  By  the  way,  1  am  going  to  a  dinner-party  to-night  at 
the  Marshalls';  pity  me  !  It  is  twelve  miles  off  too,  so  I 
must  get  home  and  dress.  It  is  not  so  very  far  from  where 
Mrs.  Foster  is  staying.  Suppose  I  should  meet  her  and 
have  to  take  in  the  fair  Laura  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  know  how  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  her,"  said  Nelly,  laughing. 

"  Well,  I  shall  give  her  your  love  at  all  events.  Miss 
Deane,  if  I  should  meet  her,  which  all  the  Fates  forbid.  I 
must  be  off,  though.     Good-by." 

Arthur  went  whistling  home  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits.  "  I  shall  risk  it  to-morrow.  I  feel  sure  she  cares 
for  me  now,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  What  a  lucky  fellow  I 
am  !  I  can  see  that  she  loves  me  now,  little  darling  ;  how 
I  wish  to-morrow  were  here  !  " 

But  who  ever  can  tell  what  "  to-morrow  "  will  bring 
forth  ? 


There  was  a  large  party  at  Air.  Marshall's,  of  Rothard 
Court,  that  night,  and  Arthur  Temple  was  the  last  to  ar- 
rive. 

"  Nearly  went  in  to  dinner  without  you.  Temple,"  said 
the  host  as  he  greeted  the  late  comer  ;  "  you  young  fellows 
are  always  unpunctual ;  but  you  had  a  long  drive.  Never 
mind  —  don't  make  excuses,  my  dear  fellow  ;  come  and  be 
introduced  to  your  lady  :  Miss  Grey  —  Mr.  Temple." 

"  Dinner  is  ready,"  ai^nounced  the  butler.  And  then  a 
great  commotion,  as  men  rushed  about  to  find  their  respec- 
tive partners.  The  drawing-room  had  been  rather  dark, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  company  subsided  into  their 
seats  at  the  well-lit  dinner-table  that  Arthur  discovered 
the  lady  on  the  other  side  of  him  to  be  Airs.  Foster. 

"  Airs.  Foster !  1  did  not  see  you  before  :  the  other  room 
was  so  dark.  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Is  your 
daughter  here  ?  " 

"  Jane  is  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  do  you  see 
her  ?  But  not  Laura ;  she  will  be  so  disappointed  not  to 
have  met  you,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  all  smiles. 

"  Ah,  she  is  very  kind." 

Airs.  Foster's  gentleman  began  talking  to  her,  and  Ar- 
thur turned  round  to  Miss  Grey. 

She  was  a  timid,  rosy-faced  girl  of  nineteen,  very  shy 
and  very  demure ;  she  had  been  brought  up  to  consider  all 
young  men  as  highly  dangerous,  and  evidently  strove  to 
reduce  her  intercourse  with  them  to  as  little  as  should  be 
consistent  with  politeness. 

Finding  there  did  not  seem  much  to  be  derived  from 
that  quarter,  Arthur  turned  again  to  his  other  neighbor. 
He  had  but  one  thought  in  his  mind  that  evening,  and  he 
could  not  resist  speaking  of  it. 

"  Your  cousin  is  a  very  beautiful  girl,  Airs.  Foster." 

"  What,  Nelly,  you  mean  ?  Yes,  poor  girl,  she  is  cer- 
tainly beautiful." 

"  Why  should  you  call  her  poor  ?  "  asked  Arthur,  smiling. 

"  Well,  you  see.  Air.  Temple,  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  a 
o-irl  to  be  so  good-looking ;  slie  has  been  so  spoilt." 

"  I  should  not  have  discovered  it,"  said  Arthur,  smiling 
attain.     This  new  view  of  Nelly's  beauty  amused  him. 
°"  Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  I  hope 
and  trust  that  it  may  all  turn  out  for  the  best;  but  it  often 
makes  me  anxious." 

"  What  should  make  you  anxious,  Mrs.  Foster  ?  Aliss 
Deane's  beauty  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  and  her  character  altogether  is  not  what  I 
should  have  wished  for  John  ;  still  "  — 
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"  1 —  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  qiiite  hear." 
"  I  said  that  I  should  have  wished  a  uifTerent  sort  of  wife 
for  my  son." 

"  You  mean  —  do  you  mean  you  wish  her  to  marry  your 

son  V  " 

"  1  wish  it  I  no,  never,  Mr.  Temple  I  I  don't  wish  it  at 
all,  I  don't  like  it ;  but  you  see  I  was  never  asked.  They 
were  en<;a<;ed  before  I  ever  saw  her.  What  u  the  matter, 
Mr.  Temple  ;  are  you  ill?  " 

«'  l^u  —  no,  nothintr.  I  had  a  passing  spasm ;  it  is  over. 
I  —  I  often  have  it ;  "  and  he  tossed  off  a  glass  of  wine 
that  stood  by  him.  The  room  seemed  to  swim,  the  lights, 
the  silver  dishes,  the  bri(rht  heaps  of  flowers,  the  faces  of 
the  people  round  the  table,  the  noisy  talking  and  laughing, 
all  seemed  jumbled  up  together,  like  a  bad  nightmare ; 
and  then  suddenly  he  felt  a  dead  numbness,  as  if  he  could 
never  feel  anything  a^ain. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mrs.  Foster,"  he  said, 
after  a  minute  or  two,  and  his  voice  sounded  to  himself 
to  be  far  olf  and  distant,  as  if  it  was  some  one  else 
who  was  speaking  —  "  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
your  son  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly;  did  you  not  know  it  ?  I  must  surely 
have  mentioned  it  to  you?  " 

"  How  long  ago  were  they  engaged  ?  " 

"  Ever  since  her  father  died,  last  May  ;  that  is  rather 
more  than  four  months  ago.  John  asked  me  to  give  h*r  a 
home  then ;  he  is  quite  infatuated  with  her,  quite  infatu- 
ated. It  is  really  very  strange  that  a  man  of  his  character 
and  standing  should  be  so  taken  with  a  half-disciplined,  un- 
trained girl  like  Nelly,  but  I  must  say  she  is  fond  of  him. 
Yes,  I  must  say  that  in  her  favor,  she  is  certainly  very  fond 
of  him,  and  well  she  may  be,  don't  you  think  so  ?  I  beg 
pardon,  Mr.  Johnson,  did  you  speak  to  me  ?  "  and  Mrs. 
roster  turned  to  her  other  neighbor,  who  had  addressed  a 
question  to  her. 

The  gentlemen  sat  long  and  late  that  night  over  their 
wine  after  the  ladies  had  left  them,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  noisy  and  not  very  temperate  discussion  on  politics, 
and  loudest  and  noisiest  amongst  them  was  Arthur 
Temple. 

"  I  am  not  pleased  with  young  Temple,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
shall to  his  wife,  when  in  the  privacy  of  the  marital  cham- 
ber they  discussed  their  guests  and  their  party  that  night. 
"  I  am  not  pleased  with  him  at  all;  he  used  to  be  such  a 
nice  lad;  he  drank  a  great  deal  too  much  to-night,  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  drink;  he  quite  stag- 
gered out  into  his  brougham ;  it's  a  bad  beginning  at  his 
age.  I  believe  his  grandfather  drank  awfully  ;  that  sort  of 
thing  comes  out  in  a  younger  generation.  A  sad  pity  ; 
such  a  handsome  young  fellow  too,  with  a  fine  place  and 
position  —  a  sad  pity  ! " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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No  soil  has  the  monopoly  of  Genius.  Alike  in  the 
barbaric  empires  of  the  East  and  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  West  we  behold  numberless  proofs  and  monuments  of 
that  force  which  has  been  irresistible  in  bursting  the  narrow 
bounds  by  which  it  was  sought  to  be  confindd,  and  which 
men  call  Genius.  This  power,  or  adaptability,  or  what- 
ever name  is  chosen  to  be  given  to  it,  is  seen  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  conditions  which  affect  men  generally,  or  at 
least  it  rises  superior  to  them ;  it  is  a  law  to  itself;  in  the 
world's  darkest  ages  it  has  endeavored  to  pierce  the  secrets 
of  the  universe,  and  has  uttered  language  which  has  been 
the  seed  of  wisdom  for  succeeding  generations.  Humanity 
has  been  more  indissolubly  knit  together,  and  the  gulf  of 
time  bridged  over,  by  a  Confucius  and  a  Bacon.  Truly 
independent,  indeed,  of  the  accidents  of  time  or  place,  "  the 
light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,"  —  to  give  a  broad 
application  to  Wordsworth's  graphic  expression  —  beams 
forth  upon  all  ages  and  peoples,  but  in  gleams  as  fitful  as 
the  lightning  which  cleaves  the  dense  thunder-cloud.  The 
greatest  unbroken  succession  of  the   earth   is  this   same 


eenitu,  yielding  those  potentialities  which  have  operated 
for  the  evil  or  the  goo<i  of  mankind.  Wars  and  enthusi- 
asms have  been  kindled  by  it,  and  dying  hopes  have  been 
reviviCed  by  its  life-giving  influence.  It  cannot  die.  Its 
light  may  be  obscured,  but  never  extinguished.  Where 
the  Divine  spark  exists  it  must  become  manifest,  for  it  is 
imperishable. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  to  look  at  genius  from  a 
point  which  possesses  even  more  of  interest  than  its  im- 
perishability. It  is  to  note  its  appearance  in  scenes  which 
It  has  ever  favored,  and  where  it  has  always  disappointed 
the  world.  How  frequently  in  history  has  it  taken  up  itf 
abode  in  the  most  unpromising  soil,  wnere  there  seemed  no 
root  for  its  rare  and  extraordinary  growth  I  Where  nature 
has  most  darkly  frowned,  and  the  sterile  aspect  of  her 
moors  and  hills  has  bad  a  corresponding  influence  upon 
the  population,  thence  have  sprung  some  of  the  choicest 
spirits,  whose  lives  were  fragrant,  and  whose  memoriei 
still 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dost. 

Perhaps  no  example  could  be  cited  in  our  literary  annals 
which   more  clearly  demonstrates  the   irrepresstbility  nX 

fenius,  than  that  of  the  remarkable  trio  of  sisters  who  were 
nown  originally  as  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  The 
truly  surprising  vigor  of  their  mental  constitutions  can 
only  be  accurately  gauged  by  a  consideration  of  the  natural 
and  other  disadvantages  which  they  successfully  overcame. 
To  many  persons,  we  suppose,  they  will  ever  remain  but  a 
name,  though  one  ahnost  synonymous  with  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  character ;  but  to  thoee  who  more  deeplj 
study  their  separate  individualities,  an  untold  wealth  of 
interest  and  profit  will  be  discovered.  Their  life's  history 
proves  that  in  the  most  barren  regions  the  power  of  genius 
can  flourish.  The  bleak,  wild  moorlands,  with  their 
poverty  of  natural  beauties,  were  the  nursery  of  rich  lives, 
whose  influence  —  with  that  of  all  other  lives  to  whom  the 
Divinity  has  intimately  spoken  —  still  lives,  and  must  live, 
for  long  generations.  The  personal  narrative,  as  related 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  is  one  of  mingled  pathos  and  raritjr. 
Some  of  the  points  in  the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  it  will 
be  advisable  to  recall  to  the  reader's  attention,  before  the 
works  of  the  three  sisters  themselves  are  passed  in  review 

Haworth  village,  whose  parsonage  was  so  long;  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Brontes,  is  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  situated  only  a  few  miles  from  three  towns  of  considep- 
able  importance  —  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Keighley.  The 
friend  of  Charlotte  Bronte  has  endeavored  to  ^ive  some 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  district,  but  even  she  fails  to 
depicture  it  as  it  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  In  addition  to  the  dull,  monotonous  stretch  of 
moorland,  with  here  and  there  a  "  beck  "  or  a  era",  as  the 
sole  variation  for  the  weary  eye,  there  was  a  population  to 
be  met  with  which  in  some  respects  exhibited  no  advance 
whatever  over  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nor  is  this 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  writer,  to  whom  the  whole  locality  is  pertiectly 
familiar,  there  were  living,  a  few  years  ago,  individuals 
who  had  never  beheld  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of  civ- 
ilization —  the  railway. 

Great  natural  shrewdness  undoubtedly  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riding,  and  in  many  cases  a 
rough  kind  of  bonhomie  was  added,  which,  however,  was 
frequently  made  more  offensive  than  positive  rudeness. 
Add  to  this  that  there  was  very  little  opportunity  afforded 
to  the  poor  for  culture,  —  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen 
hours  per  day  being  their  constant  labor  at  the  factories,  — 
and  the  imagination  will  have  little  left  to  do  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  exoteric  existence  of  the  Yorksiiire 
character.  The  people  were,  and  indeed  now  are,  hard- 
fisted,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell would  gather ;  for  many  have  a  passion  for  personal 
adornment,  whilst  others  will  spend  considerable  time  and 
money  in  attaining  proficiency  in  music,  for  which  they 
have  a  natural  talent  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  other  county  in  England.  They  are  good 
friends  and  good  haters.     The   misers,  mostly,  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  type  of  small  manufacturers  or  cotton-spinners, 
■who,  bereft  of  many  of  those  graces  which  should  adorn 
the  human  character,  set  themselves  with  dogged  per- 
sistency to  the  making  of  "brass,"  as  they  term  wealth. 
With  some  the  passion  is  carried  to  a  lamentable,  and  at 
the  same  time  amusing  excess. 

A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  a  person  of  this  class, 
•who  was  tolerably  rich,  and  had  been  seized  with  illness 
soon  after  taking  out  his  policy.  When  the  doctor  made 
him  aware  of  his  hopeless  state,  he  jumped  up  delighted, 
shouting,  "  By  Jingo  !  I  shall  do  the  insurance  company ! 
I  always  was  a  lucky  fellow ! "  Another  trait  in  people 
much  poorer  in  station  than  those  just  referred  to,  was  the 
fixedness  of  their  religious  principles.  The  doctrine  of 
Election  had  firmer  root  in  their  minds  —  and  indeed  has 
now  in  those  of  their  successors  ■ —  than  is  found  to  be  the 
ease  elsewhere.  The  factory  hands  would  stand  at  the 
loom  till  nature  yielded  to  consumption  or  to  the  hardness 
of  the  burdens  it  was  called  upon  to  bear,  but  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  as  in  every  hour  of  sentient  existence  in  the 
past,  would  be  apparent  the  conviction  that  as  surely  as 
the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  so  surely  were  they  them- 
selves predestinated  to  a  triumphant  salvation,  of  which  it 
was  an  impossibility  they  could  be  rifled  by  the  combined 
powers  of  the  universe. 

Amidst  this  stern  and  unyielding  race,  then,  was  the  lot 
of  the  sisters  cast,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  had  not 
their  genius  been  directed  in  its  moulding  by  such  dis- 
tinctive surroundings.  To  understand  at  all  the  spirit  of 
their  works,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  preliminary 
knowledjze  of  the  kind  just  indicated.  Precocity  distin- 
guished the  whole  trio,  though  that  is  not  an  unfailing  sign 
of  future  celebrity.  When  children,  their  answers  to 
questions  were  clever  and  characteristic.  Emily,  whose 
intellect  was  always  singularlj^  clear,  firm,  and  logical, 
when  asked  what  should  be  done  with  her  brother  Bran- 
well,  if  he  should  be  naughty,  instantly  replied,  "  Reason 
with  him,  and  when  he  won't  listen  to  reason,  whip  him." 
And  as  another  indication  of  the  quick  ripening  of  faculties 
in  this  remarkable  family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Bronte  said  he  could  converse  with  his  daughter  Maria  on 
all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  when  she  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age. 

Early  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  suffering  and  death, 
the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  prolonged  endurance  of 
agony.  Yet  the  grandeur  of  her  courage  must  always 
strike  us  as  one  of  the  sublimest  spectacles.  When  a  child 
she  lost  those  who  were  dear  to  her,  and  there  were  none 
who  could  understand  the  vast  yearnings  of  her  nature. 
Then  came  the  stirrings  of  her  genius,  and  she  longed  to 
take  flight,  but  her  wings  were  weighted,  and  she  was  kept 
enchained  to  the  dull  earth.  A  flew  more  years,  and  an- 
other trouble,  almost  worse  than  death,  cast  its  horrible 
shadow  over  her  path.  The  melancholy  story  of  her 
brother  Branwell,  whom  she  loved  deeply,  in  spite  of  his 
numberless  errors  and  terrible  slavery  to  one  master- 
passion,  is  matter  of  general  knowledge.  To  his  end  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Emily  Bronte,  the  sister  whom  Charlotte 
especially  loved.  To  see  her  drift  out  into  the  great  Un- 
known Sea  was  trouble  inexpressible  to  that  loving  soul, 
■which  had  watched  her  with  fostering  care,  and  hoped  to 
have  witnessed  the  universal  acknowledgement  of  her 
splendid  genius.  Seldom  was  the  heavy  cloud  lifted  from 
the  head  of  our  author  on  those  dull  Yorkshire  hills  :  can 
it  be  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  her  works  should  bear 
the  impress  of  the  character  of  her  life  ?  The  wonder  is, 
that  the  sun  should  break  through  at  all,  as  it  does  in 
"  Shirley,"  with  beams  of  real  geniality  and  cheerfulness. 
But  the  life  was  destructive  of  that  gentler  kind  of  humor 
of  which  we  are  sure  Charlotte  Bronte  must  have  had 
originally  a  considerable  endowment.    She  was  necessarily 

Eropelled  towards  the  painting  of  what  was  frequently 
arsh,  and  always  peculiar  and  extraordinary.  Her  j)cr- 
ceptions  were  keen,  —  as  will  be  admitted  by  the  close 
student  of  her  works,  —  not  only  of  human  life,  but  of 
nature,  and  what  she  wrote  must  therefore  exhibit  the 


qualities  of  truth  and  strength.  Severe  discipline  waited 
upon  her  through  all  her  history,  and  its  results  are  graph- 
ically depicted  in  her  works,  each  of  which  deals  with  the 
experience  of  some  stage  of  her  brief  existence.  One 
almost  wonders,  as  we  follow  her  career,  where  her  happi- 
ness came  from.  There  was  no  society,  no  wealth,  none  of 
the  common  delights  of  life  for  her,  whilst  death  was 
always  approaching  with  measured,  but  inevitable  steps, 
when  not,  indeed,  already  in  the  house.  Doubtless  her 
literary  occupations  yielded  her  at  times  intense  enjoyment, 
but  she  possessed,  in  addition,  a  faith  in  Providence  which 
must  have  been  like  that  of  a  child  for  simplicity  and 
strength  —  a  faith  to  which  many,  who  boasted  of  their 
Christian  excellence,  were  perfect  strangers,  and  to  whom 
its  existence  in  her  was  utterly  unsuspected. 

The  iron  will  of  this  truly  great  woman  was  never 
broken  till  the  period  came  when  she  must  yield  up  her 
own  life.  Then  the  weakness  —  if  such  it  can  be  called 
—  which  she  exhibited,  arose  not  from  any  fear  respecting 
herself,  but  for  the  tender  and  faithful  husband  whom  she 
was  leaving  behind.  Desolation,  blank  and  utter,  over- 
took the  father  and  husband  when  her  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  such  as  the  old  parsonage  had  never  experienced 
before.  Charlotte's  spirit  had  nerved  others  so  long  as  it 
was  with  them,  and  the  tenement  of  hope  was  not  com- 
pletely shattered  till  she  died.  The  picture  Mrs.  Gaskell 
gives  of  the  closing  moments  and  of  the  funeral  is  very 
touching.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  painfully  reminded 
her  of  the  scene  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Mr. 
Forster  thus  describes  it :  "  The  staircase  of  Brick 
Court  is  said  to  have  been  filled  with  mourners,  the  re- 
verse of  domestic  ;  women  without  a  home,  without  domes- 
ticity of  any  kind,  with  no  friend  but  him  they  had  come 
to  weep  for ;  outcasts  of  that  great  solitary,  wicked  city, 
to  whom  he  had  never  forgotten  to  be  kind  and  chari- 
table." Such  would  have  followed  Charlotte  Bronte's  re- 
mains to  the  grave,  but  the  survivors  wanted  not  the  sym- 
pathy of  strangers,  their  grief  being  too  keen  to  be  as- 
suaged. 

The  detractors  of  the  writer  of  "  Jane  Eyre "  could 
have  had  little  real  understanding  of  her.  Those  who 
knew  her  best  were  the  fallen  and  distressed,  to  whose 
wants  she  had  ministered,  and,  better  still,  into  whose 
bruised  and  dejected  souls  she  had  poured  the  sweet  balm 
of  sympathy.  Such  shall  judge  the  woman ;  as  for  her 
genius,  that  will  take  care  of  itself ;  its  fruits  are  too 
genuine  to  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

The  novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte  were  totally  dissimilar 
in  style  to  all  which  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
world,  and  their  quality  was  not  such  as  to  be  at  the  first 
moment  attractive.  Masculine  in  their  strength,  and  very 
largely  so  in  the  cast  of  thought,  there  could  be  no  wonder 
tliat  the  public  should  assume  Currer  Bell  to  be  of  the 
sterner  sex,  and  even  persist  in  its  delusion  after  the  most 
express  assurance  to  the  contrary.  Certainly  one  can 
sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  astonishment  that  "Jane 
Eyre"  should' have  been  written  by  a  woman.  What 
vigor  there  is  in  it  compared  with  the  novels  of  another 
great  artist.  Miss  Austen  !  For  sheer  force  she  has  even 
eclipsed  her  own  chief  of  novel-writers.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whilst  Balzac,  who,  as  Currer  Bell  said,  "  always  left  a 
nasty  taste  in  her  mouth,"  is  also  outstripped  in  the  delin- 
eation of  passion.  Many  readers  were  doubtless  repulsed 
from  a  fair  and  candid  perusal  of  the  works  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  by  certain  adverse  criticisms  which  had  pronounced 
them  extremely  coarse.  The  unfairness  of  this  charge  we 
think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  presently.  Faithful 
transcripts  of  the  life  she  had  witnessed  they  certainly  were ; 
distorted  they  were  not.  Speaking  of  fiction,  the  author  of 
"  The  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  has  said,  "  Novels,  as  (hey 
were  long  manttfuclured,  form  a  library  of  illiterate  authors 
for  illiterate  readers ;  but  as  they  are  created  by  genius,  are 
precious  to  the  philosopher.  They  paint  the  character  of 
an  individual  or  the  manners  of  (he  age  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  species  of  composition  :  it  is  in  novels  we 
observe,  as  it  were  passing  under  our  own  eyes,  the  refined 
frivolity  of  the  French,  the  gloomy  and  disordered  sensi- 
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bility  of  the  German  ;  and  the  petty  intrigues  of  the  mod- 
ern Italian  in  some  Venetian  novels." 

Wt;  accept  this  as  a  tolerably  substantial  appraisement 
of  the  rule  of  the  novelist ;  but  in  order  to  be  strengthened 
in  our  opinion,  let  us  look  at  what  the  eminent  philosopher 
Adam  Smith  said  of  the  true  novelist,  and  surely  no 
higher  praise  could  be  desired  by  our  story  writers.  "  The 
poets  and  romance-writers  who,"  he  says,  "  best  paint  the 
refinements  and  delicacies  of  love  and  friendship,  and  of 
all  other  private  and  domestic  affections,  liacine  and  Vol- 
taire, Uichardson,  Marivaux,  and  Kiccoboni,  are  in  this 
case  much  better  instructors  than  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  or 
Epictetus."  But  surely  we  need  not  stay  to  argue  here 
that  the  novel,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  true  genius,  can  be 
made  one  of  the  best  instructors  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
BO  because  there  is  nothing  of  the  abstract  about  it  — 
which  the  mind  of  mankind  generally  abhors ;  it  is  a 
record  of  the  concrete  existence  of  individuals  like  our- 
selves, and  must  therefore  be  profitable  both  for  amuse- 
ment, interest,  and  guidance.  A  good  novelist  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  too  highly.  In  this  class  we  place  Char- 
lotte Bronte ;  she  fulfils  the  requirements  glanced  at  al- 
ready in  the  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  faithful  delineator  of  the  scenes  and  persons  she 
professes  to  describe.  How  faithful,  indeed,  few  can 
scarcely  tell,  but  the  mass  can  darkly  feel  it  on  close  ac- 
quaintance with  her.  The  charge  of  coarseness  brought 
against  her  works  she  herself  indignantly  repelled,  but  the 
base  notion  of  such  a  charge  must  have  cruelly  wounded 
her  spirit,  which,  though  strong  and  brave  as  a  lion,  was 
yet  pure  and  tender  as  that  of  a  child.  She  said,  "  I  trust 
God  will  take  from  me  whatever  power  of  invention  or 
expression  I  may  have,  before  He  lets  me  become  blind  to 
the  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitting  to  be  said."  And 
it  is  on  record  that  she  was  deeply  grieved  and  long  dis- 
tressed by  the  remark  made  to  her  on  one  occasion,  "  You 
know,  you  and  I,  Miss  Bronte,  have  both  written  naughty 
books  I  "  Mrs.  Gaskell  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there 
are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell  which  are 
coarse  ;  lor  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  understand  what  is 
meant.  Roughness  there  is,  but  indecency  none,  and 
coarseness  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  little  more  than  mere 
roughness.  Several  of  the  characters  she  has  drawn  are 
reproductions  in  type  of  the  wildest  natures,  and  the  over- 
refined  sensibilities  of  some  readers  are  possibly  shocked 
by  their  extreme  naturalness.  Charlotte  Bronte  simply 
thought  of  painting  them  as  they  appeared,  never  thinking 
for  a  moment  there  could  be  harm  in  laying  in  deep  shadows 
where  deep  shadows  were  required.  Fielding  was  coarse, 
Wycherley  and  some  of  the  other  dramatists  more  so,  but 
their  examples  show  that  coarseness  is  an  unfortunate  epithet 
to  apply  to  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell.  If  applicable  to 
them,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  her.  Her  coarseness  — 
if  such  quality  exists  at  all  —  was  undetachable  from  her 
subjects.  She  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  true  delineator 
and  the  real  artist  she  aspired  to  be,  had  she  swerved  from 
the  outlines  of  character  she  undertook  to  fill  in.  In  truth, 
we  need  only  turn  to  "  Shirley  "  and  "  Jane  Eyre  "  to 
prove  the  position  that  Charlotte  Bronte  was  far  beyond 
the  common  novelist.  In  the  former  story  we  have  char- 
acters which  for  sweetness  have  been  rarely  excelled, 
whilst  in  the  latter  we  have  a  Jupiter  of  rugged  strength 
and  passion.  The  novelist  has  power  to  go  out  of  herself 
—  that  attribute  of  the  great  artist.  It  is  genius  which 
impels,  and  she  must  obey.  If  the  characters  are  occa- 
sionally coarse,  she  is  unconscious  of  it;  she  is  cnly  aware 
of  their  truth.  No  need  for  her  to  lop  ofT  the  distorted 
branches  in  the  human  forest  of  her  delineations  in  order 
to  secure  a  level  growth  of  mediocrity.  She  could  not  if 
she  would,  and  is  too  intent  on  the  manifestations  of  nature 
to  do  so  if  she  could.  Such  creations  as  please  the  ordi- 
nary romance-monger  would  be  an  abhorrence  to  her ;  it 
is  because  she  exalted  Art  that  she  could  not  depart  from 
the  True,  with  which  the  former,  when  real,  is  ever  in 
unison. 

"  The  Professor,"  which  was  the  first  work  written  by 
Charlotte  Bronte  ostensibly  for  publication,  though  not  by 


any  means  her  firct  eflfort  in  fiction  (what  author  does  not 
carry  the  recollection  of  many  juvenile  crudities  ?),  ex- 
hibits a  great  amount  of  consciou.s  iK>wer,  but  also  an  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  give  herself  free  scope. 
A  comparison  between  this  and  succeeding  works  will 
show  bow  she  was  cramped  in  its  composition.  The  Ktory 
is  good,  nerertheless,  though  numerous  publioliers  to  whom 
it  was  submitted  decided  otherwise.  Its  author  has  pos- 
sibly hit  upon  the  reason  for  its  rejection,  when  in  the 
preface  she  says  she  determined  to  give  her  hero  no  ad- 
ventitious aid  or  success  whatever.  He  was  to  succeed,  if 
he  did  so,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  brain  and  labor. 
"  As  Adam's  son  ho  should  share  Adam's  doom,  an<l  drain 
throughout  life  a  mixed  and  moderate  cup  of  enjoyment." 
These  principles  were  of  course  unpopular;  the  novel- 
readers  of  the  day  demanded  something  which  should  ex- 
hibit more  of  the  romantic  and  the  heroic.  B;ittling  well, 
however,  with  materials  which  were  in  the  outset  obstruc- 
tive, Currer  Bell  achieved  a  substantial  success.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  her  hasband,  in  consenting  to  the 
publication  of  the  volume  subsequently,  did  a  wise  act. 
There  is  much  in  the  work  which  is  caaracteristic  of  its 
author  as  she  appears  in  her  later  novels,  and  the  drawing 
of  at  least  one  of^the  characters.  Mr.  Hunsdtn,  is  masterly. 
Some  of  the  materials,  we  are  told,  were  afterwards  used 
in  "  Villette  " ;  but  if  so  tliey  are  carefully  disguised,  and 
the  world  could  very  well  afford  to  welcome  the  two.  Fas- 
sages  occur  in  "  The  Professor  "  which  are  almost  startling 
in  their  strength  of  passion  and  eloquence,  and  which 
alone  would  have  given  to  Currer  Bell  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality. All  the  toilsome  way  by  which  the  person  who 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume  is  led,  is  marked  by  the  in- 
tensest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  although 
the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  feel  much  personal  enthusi- 
asm in  the  various  characters,  he  must  at  once  yield  the 
point  that  he  is  perusing  the  thoughts  of  no  common  mind. 
The  valuable  knowledge  which  the  author  acquire*]  abroad 
is  utilized  with  considerable  skill,  whilst  she  is  equally  at 
home  when  she  comes  to  delineate  the  Yorkshire  family  of 
the  Crimsworths.  Her  ideas  of  love  and  marriage,  after- 
wards so  fully  developed  in  her  other  novels,  are  here 
touched  upon.  "  I  am  no  Oriental,"  says  the  Professor : 
"  white  necks,  carmine  lips  and  cheeks,  clusters  of  bright 
curls,  do  not  suflice  for  me,  without  that  Promethean  spark, 
which  will  live  after  the  roses  and  lilies  are  faded,  the 
burnished  hair  grown  gray.  In  sunshine,  in  prosperity, 
the  flowers  are  very  well  ;  but  how  many  wet  days  are 
there  in  life  —  November  seasons  of  disaster  —  when  a 
man's  hearth  and  home  would  be  cold,  indeed,  without  the 
clear,  cheering  gleam  of  intellect  ? "  Love  without  the 
union  of  souls,  the  author  again  and  again  insists,  is  a 
delusion,  the  sheen  of  a  summer's  day,  and  quite  as  fleet- 
ing. Although  the  idea  of  "  The  Professor ''  was  new, 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  grooves  in  which  its  author's 
genius  was  afterwards  to  run,  we  would  not  willingly  have 
lost  it.  As  a  psychological  study  alone  it  was  well  worthy 
of  preservation. 

But  better  and  more  remarkable  works  followed.  The 
reading  world  has  very  seldom  been  startled  by  such  a 
genuine  and  powerful  piece  of  originality  as  "  Jane  Eyre." 
One  can  almost  gauge  the  feeling,  afler  reading  it,  which 
caused  Charlotte  Bronte  to  be  such  an  enthusiasti-  ad- 
mirer of  Thackeray.  He,  at  any  rate,  she  knew,  would 
appreciate  her  efforts,  for  was  he  not  also  engaged  (with 
even  more  splendid  talents)  in  the  crusade  against  conven- 
tionality ?  He,  at  least,  understood  her  burning  words, 
when  she  affirmed  that  "  conventionality  is  not  morality, 
self-righteousness  is  not  religion.  To  attack  the  first  is 
not  to  assail  the  last.  To  pluck  the  mask  from  the  face  of 
the  Pharisee,  is  not  to  lift  an  impious  hand  to  the  Crown 
of  Thorns."  These  words  will  sufficiently  show  how  she 
endeavored  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  "  the  first  social  regen- 
erator of  the  day,"  and  to  whom  she  inscribed  the  second 
edition  of  her  most  widely  known  book. 

"  Jane  Eyre  "  is  an  autobiography,  and  its  intention  is 
to  present  a  plain,  unbiassed  narrative  of  a  woman's  life 
from  its  commencement  to  a  period  when  it  is  supposed  to 
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have  ceased  to  possess  interest  to  mankind  generally.  It 
is  told  fearlessly,  and  with  a  burning  pen.  But  there  is  no 
suppressio  veri ;  that,  its  author  would  have  scorned  :  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  for  its  reception  in  some 
quarters  —  limited  in  range  we  are  happy  to  think  —  if 
the  narrator  of  the  story  had  glossed  over  some  portions  of 
her  heroine's  history.  She  has  chosen,  however,  to  adhere 
to  stern  reality,  and  there  it  is  finally  for  us,  unpleasant 
and  rough  though  it  be  in  some  of  its  recorded  experiences. 
The  book  shows  the  most  opposite  qualities —  light,  dark- 
ness ;  beauty,  deformity  ;  strength,  tenderness.  Its  pathos 
is  of  the  finest  quality,  stirring  most  deeply  because  it  is 
simple  and  unforced.  The  situations  are  very  vivid; 
several  scenes  being  depicted  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  eradicate  from  the  memory  after  the  most  extensive 
reading  of  serial  literature.  Even  those  who  regard  it  as 
coarse  must  admit  its  strange  fascination.  It  was  a  book 
that  could  afford  to  be  independent  of  criticism,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  before  the  reviews  appeared,  anxious 
and  continuous  inquiries  respecting  it  began  to  be  made  at 
the  libraries.  There  was  not  much  fiction  being  written 
which  fixed  the  public  eye,  and  the  issue  of  this  novel 
almost  created  an  era.  Forgotten  now  is  the  savage 
criticism  of  the  reviewer  who  said  of  the  author  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  "  She  must  be  one  who  for  some  sufficient  reason 
has  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex,"  whilst  the  work 
which  baffled  his  judgment,  but  earned  his  vituperation, 
still  remains,  a  memento  of  real  genius  which  could  not  be 
suppressed. 

Although  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prominent  delineation 
of  the  passion  of  love  in  strong  and  impulsive  natures, 
there  are  many  other  points  which  are  noticeable  about  it, 
and  should  therefore  be  mentioned.  The  keen  observation 
of  the  writer  is  manifest  on  almost  every  page.  Intense 
realism  is  its  chief  characteristic.  The  pictures  are  as  vivid 
and  bold  as  though  etched  by  a  Rembrandt,  or  drawn  by  a 
Salvator  Rosa.  Dickens  has  been  almost  equalled  by  the 
description  of  the  school  at  Lowood,  to  which  Miss  Eyre 
was  sent,  and  which  might  well  be  described  as  Dothegirls' 
Hall.  Here,  however  —  melancholy  lot !  —  in  addition  to 
indiffei-ent  food,  supplied  in  very  limited  quantities,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  threatening  about  "damnation."  The 
hypocritical  minister,  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  had  sometimes  the 
worst  of  it  in  his  dealings  with  Jane  Eyre,  as,  for  instance, 
in  this  :  "  What  is  hell?  "  "  A  pit  full  of  fire."  "  What 
must  you  do  to  avoid  it  ?  "  The  answer  was  a  little  objec- 
tionable, as  the  autobiographer  says,  "  I  must  keep  in  good 
health  and  not  die."  As  a  corrective,  she  had  given  to 
her  to  read  "  The  Child's  Guide,"  containing  "  an  account 

of  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  Martha  G ,  a  naughty 

child  addicted  to  falsehood  and  deceit."  Certainly  if  this 
mental  pabulum,  combined  with  the  material  one  of 
nauseous  burnt  porridge,  was  not  potent  in  keeping  down 
the  old  Adam,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  an 
effectual  remedy,  one  would  think.  As  the  story  progresses 
it  becomes  most  thrilling,  and  we  are  introduced  to  a 
character  which  is  frequently  regarded,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  Currer  Bell's  masterpiece  of  powerful  drawing, 
namely,  Mr.  Rochester.  Strong  and  yet  weak,  a  very 
thunderbolt  for  strength  and  explosiveness,  and  yet  a  bundle 
of  ordinary  human  weaknesses,  this  individual  stands  forth 
as  real  and  living  a  portrait  as  is  to  be  found  existing  in 
word-painting.  He  is  attractive  in  spite  of  his  numerous 
faults,  and  where  is  the  character  who  more  stood  in  need 
of  pity  V  Picture  him  at  Thornfield,  united  in  wedlock  to 
a  raving  maniac,  who  in  her  paroxysms  attempted  his  life, 
whilst  he,  in  return,  saved  hers  —  that  very  life  which  was 
a  curse,  and  brought  unutterable  gloom  to  him.  Then, 
too,  he  saw  the  form  that  he  loved,  but  could  not  retain, 
and  yet  felt  the  movement  of  a  wicked  but  ineffable  love 
towards  her  —  wicked,  because  of  the  tie  which  bound  him 
to  the  wild  being  who  bore  his  name.  Add  to  all  this  that 
his  nature  was  as  sensitive  as  it  was  intense,  and  where  is 
the  person  who  could  not  pity  Fairfax  Rochester  ?  Be- 
hold him  again  after  he  has  been  maimed  in  the  fruitless 
endeavor  to  save  the  maniac  from  death.  He  describes 
himself  as  "  no  better  than  the  old  lightning-struck  chest- 


nut-tree in  Thornfield  orchard  ;  "  but  is  the  process  of  purifi- 
cation to  be  counted  as  nothing  which  has  brought  about 
this  result  ?  — 

"  Jane !  you  think  me  an  irreligious  dog,  I  dare  say ;  but  my 
heart  swells  with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  God  of  this  earth 
just  now.  He  sees  not  as  man  sees,  but  far  clearer  ;  judges  not 
as  man  judges,  but  far  more  wisely.  I  did  wrong :  1  would 
have  sullied  my  innocent  flower —  breathed  guilt  on  its  purity  ; 
the  Omnipotent  snatched  it  from  me.  I,  in  my  stiff-necked 
rebellion,  almost  cursed  the  dispensation  :  instead  of  bending  to 
the  decree,  I  defied  it.  Divine  justice  pursued  its  course;  dis- 
asters came  thick  on  me :  I  was  forced  to  pass  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  His  chastisements  are  mighty, 
and  one  smote  me  which  has  humbled  me  forever.  You  know 
I  was  proud  of  my  strength,  but  what  is  it  now,  when  I  must 
give  it  over  to  foreign  guidance  as  a  child  does  it  weakness  1 
Of  late,  Jane  —  only  —  only  of  late  —  I  began  to  see  and  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  God  in  my  doom.  I  began  to  experience 
remorse,  repentance  ;  the  wish  for  reconcilement  to  my  Maker. 
I  began  sometimes  to  pray ;  very  brief  prayers  they  were,  but 
very  sincere." 

Verily,  this  is  the  epitome  of  an  experience  worthy  of 
being  sympathized  with,  and  valuable  to  be  written. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  and  greatest  cause 
of  the  extreme  vividness  of  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  sisters  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  characters 
depicted  are  as  faithful  copies  from  real  life  as  though  an 
artist  had  sat  down  and  limned  their  features.  More  so  : 
for  the  artist  has  nothing  to  do  with  psychological  char- 
acteristics, which,  in  the  case  of  the  authors,  are  as  accu- 
rately described  as  the  features.  Having  fixed  upon  their 
subjects  for  analysis,  they  clung  to  them  like  a  shadow  or 
a  second  self,  and  the  yery  isolation  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  lent  strength  to  their  conceptions.  The 
characters  are  true  to  their  respective  natures,  and  their 
final  ends  are  fearlessly  worked  out.  Having  spoken  of 
the  book  which  made  the  fame  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  let  us 
glance  at  her  next  most  important  work,  and  the  one 
which  we  like  best  of  all  —  "Shirley."  It  opens  with  a 
chapter  in  which  a  vein  of  humor  unsuspected  in  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  manifested,  and  we  know  of  no  other  author 
whose  sketches  so  much  remind  us  of  George  Eliot  as  this 
delineation  of  the  three  curates.  The  writer  has  com- 
pletely unbent,  relaxed  from  the  severity  which  so  greatly 
predominates  in  her  other  works,  and  given  play  to  a  quiet 
and  yet  quaint  drollery  which  is  positively  irresistible.  A 
little  further  on,  however,  we  come  to  more  serious  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  terrible  machinery  riots  which  so  disastrously 
retarded  commercial  progress  at  the  period  at  which  this 
history  is  fixed,  afford  excellent  scope  for  those  graphic 
descriptions  in  which  Currer  Bell  stands  almost  unrivalled. 
The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  some  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire, were  especially  subjected  to  hardship  and  emeut-es 
on  account  of  these  improvements  and  inventions  in  manu- 
facture, and  the  sketch  of  Robert  Moore's  campaign  against 
the  bigoted  factory  operatives  in  his  employ  and  that  of 
his  neighbors  is  only  a  fancy  one  as  regards  the  disposition 
of  the  events.  Such  things  were  common  at  the  time  of 
the  Luddite  riots,  but  in  adopting  these  riots  as  the  foun- 
dation of  her  story,  the  author  also  took  characters  living 
in  her  own  day  and  at  her  own  door,  so  to  speak,  hoping 
they  would  thus  pass  unrecognized.  But  the  fact  that  the 
riots  occurred  thirty  years  previously  did  not  blind  the 
people  portrayed  to  the  knowledge  that  they  were  gazing 
upon  their  own  portraits.  The  Yorkes,  the  three  curates, 
and  Mrs.  Prior  are  all  portraits,  whilst  Shirley  herself  is 
Emily  Bronte  idealized,  or  rather  what  Emily  would  have 
been  had  she  been  placed  in  different  circumstances. 

Though  the  book  is  singularly  strong  in  individualities, 
there  is,  further,  more  general  merit  in  its  writing.  Its  scenic 
effects  are  beautiful ;  the  deep  love  of  nature  which 
possessed  the  soul  of  Currer  Bell  is  more  observable  here 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  what  we  should  describe  as  a  novel 
good  "  all  round."  It  has  no  weak  side ;  it  is  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  writing  the  author  has  left  behind  her. 
There  is  not  the  terrible  sweep  of  passion  we  see  in  "  Jane 
Eyre ;  "  the  roughnesses  of  life  are  smoothed  down  a  little, 
and  it  seems  altogether  more  humanized  and  humanizing. 
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The  mo8t  opposite  events  are  touched  upon  skilfully. 
Who  can  furm-t,  for  instance,  the  (lescription  of  the  revival 
in  the  new  WesU'vun  Chapel  at  Briarfield,  when  "  Doad  o' 
Bill's"  announr-ed  poHitively  that  he  had  "fun'  (found) 
liberty,"  and  the  excitement  amongst  the  brethren  was 
intense.  Why  can't  tliesf  worthy  people  take  their  religion 
a  little  more  (luietly  ?  As  our  author  says  on  this  occasion, 
"  the  roof  of  the  chapel  did  not  fly  off ;  which  speaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  its  solid  slating."  A  little  further  on 
we  get  anotiier  sample  of  power,  occurring  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  female  character.  "  Nature  made  her  in  the 
mood  in  which  she  makes  her  briars  and  thorns ;  whereas 
for  the  creation  of  some  women  she  reserves  the  May 
morning  hours,  when  with  light  and  dew  she  woos  the 
primrose  from  the  turf,  and  the  lily  from  the  woodmoss." 

Again,  we  find  in  this  novel  that  although  Currer  Bell 
was  not  a  great  poetess  through  the  usual  medium  of 
measured  cadence,  she  could  write  fine,  genuine  poetry  in 
a  prose  setting.  Witness  the  following  description  of 
nature  put  into  the  mouth  of  Shirley  :  — 

"  I  saw  —  I  now  see  —  a  woman-Titan  :  her  robe  of  blue  air 
spreads  to  the  outskirts  of  the  heath  where  yonder  flock  is  graz- 
ing ;  a  veil,  wliitc  as  an  avalanche,  sweeps  from  her  head  to  her 
feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame  on  its  borders.  Under 
hor  breast  I  see  her  zone,  purple  like  that  horizon  ;  through  its 
hliish  shines  the  star  of  evening.  Her  steady  eyes  I  cannot 
picture;  they  arc  clear  —  they  are  deep  as  fakes  —  they  arc 
lifted  and  full  of  worship  —  they  tremble  with  the  softness  of 
love  and  the  lustre  of  prayer.  Her  forehead  has  the  expanse  of 
a  cloud,  and  is  paler  than  the  early  moon,  risen  long  before  dark 

fathers ;  siie  reclines  her  bosom  on  tlie  ridge  of  Stillbro'  Moor; 
er  mighty  hands  are  joined  beneath  it.  So  kneeling,  face  to 
face  siie  speaks  with  God.  That  Eve  is  Jehovah's  daughter,  as 
Adam  was  his  son." 

Our  young  poets  might  well  covet  a  power  of  poetic 
description  like  this.  As  with  all  true  poetry,  there  is  not 
only  the  form  but  the  halo.  The  expression,  coming  as  it 
did  from  the  feeling,  begets  in  us  the  feeling  again.  Other 
passages  of  equal  beauty  could  be  culled  from  "  Shirley," 
gems  glittering  here  and  there  in  a  great  broad  field. 
Nature,  love,  happiness,  misery,  loss,  gain,  are  the  themes 
dilated  upon,  on  each  of  which  much  is  given  to  delight, 
to  improve,  and  to  engender  sympathy. 

Charlotte  Bronte  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  in  one  re- 
spect to  the  greatest  female  novelist  at  present  living,  and 
perhaps  "  Shirley  "  is  the  clearest  example  of  what  we  mean. 
Her  faith  is  unwavering  —  faith  in  the  Unseen.  But  be- 
cause He  is  Unseen  she  would  teach  us  that  that  is  no 
reason  why  He  should  be  Unknown.  Neither  does  she 
form  impossible  ideals.  Shirley  is  as  grand  a  character  in 
her  way  as  Dorothea  Brooke,  but  we  can  comprehend  her 
better.  And  though  Shirley's  soul  was  deep,  and  she  had 
yearnings  after  greatness,  her  hopes  were  not  placed  be- 
yond fruition,  as  in  the  case  of  Dorothea.  The  former 
says:  "Indisputably,  a  great,  good,  handsome  man  is  the 
first  of  created  things.  I  would  scorn  to  contend  for  em- 
pire with  him.  Shall  my  lefl  hand  dispute  for  precedence 
with  my  right  ?  —  shall  my  heart  quarrel  with  my  pulse  ? 
—  shall  my  veins  be  jealous  of  the  blood  which  fills  them  ?  " 
Some  feeling  of  this  kind,  of  course,  Dorothea  indulged  to- 
wards Mr.  Cassaubon ;  but  in  her  case  the  idol  is  shattered, 
whilst  Shirley  obtains  in  the  love  of  Louis  Moore  all  that 
she  craves  for.  It  was  Dorothea's  fate  to  be  always  find- 
ing humanity  fail,  and  created  things  insufficient  to  fill  the 
void  in  her  nature.  In  this  sense  Shirley  is  the  superior 
character.  Besides  her  love,  she  had  a  truer  insight  into 
the  means  of  procuring  happiness.  She  discovered  that  it 
must  sometimes  be  worked  for  with  her  own  hands.  Thus, 
then,  was  her  nature  completely  rounded.  With  reverence 
to  the  Supreme  were  added  his  richest  gifl  of  love  and  the 
link  of  benevolence  to  bind  her  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Not  so  serenely  beautiful  as  Dorothea,  and  not  perhaps  so 
lofty  in  intellect,  she  is  yet  a  more  successful  character. 
On  her  forehead  there  is  not  written  —  Failure. 

If  the  sisters  Bronte  had  early  in  life  been  accustomed 
to  mingle  in  society,  and  had  not  been  imprisoned  within 
the  walls  of  Haworth  parsonage,  there  can  be  little  question 


that  we  should  have  had  more  masterly  and  more  general 
works  from  their  band*.  The  skill  they  exhibit  in  delineat- 
inff  life  should  not  have  been  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  tho-'e  nr)rthern  moors,  but  nhoidd  have  lieen  employed  in 
other  haunts  and  other  scenes  likewixe.  Their  field  has 
been  nct-essaiily  reHtricted,  though  their  genius  had  full 
play  on  the  subjects  within  their  reach. 

But  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  turn  exptfrience  to 
account  wherever  it  might  l>e  obtained,  we  only  need  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  Charlotte  Brontii's  latett 
work,  "  Villette,"  It  is  redolent  of  the  flavor  of  Brussels, 
where  the  author  and  her  sister  spent  some  years  of  their 
lives.  To  the  ordinary  Knglish  readier  it  is  probably  the 
most  uninteresting  of  all  the  works  of  Miss  Bronte,  as  page 
after  page  is  composed  mostly  of  French,  and  that  some- 
times difficult  and  idiomatic.  This  doubtless  o[>erated  to 
some  extent  against' its  popularity  with  the  mass  of  novel- 
readers,  though  the  book  seems  to  have  earned  the  most 
lavish  encomiums  from  the  critics.  It  exhibits,  however, 
the  genius  neither  of  *'  Jane  Eyre  "  nor  of  "  Shirley ;  "  it 
is,  in  truth,  superior  to  the  fiction  of  ninety  [)cr  cent,  of 
novelists,  but  it  scarcely  warranted  the  extravagant  termi 
of  praise  which  were  showered  upon  it  by  th«!  reviewers. 
These  valuable  individuals,  however,  were,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  unfortunately,  wise  after  the  event  —  that  is,  thejr 
found  it  tolerably  safe  to  eulogize  a  new  work  from  th« 
hand  of  one  who  had  already  eiitablished  her  position  as 
amongst  the  most  original  writers  of  the  age.  One  or  two 
of  the  drnmatit  personce  evoke  sentiments  of  approval  on 
account  of  their  originality,  conspicuous  amongst  them 
being  Mr.  Paul  Emanuel  and  Miss  de  Bassompierre ;  but 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  disappointing,  for  there  is  no  one 
character  whose  fortunes  we  are  anxious  to  follow ;  and  a 
novel  which  fails  to  beget  a  personal  interest  must  be  sud 
to  have  lost  its  chief  charm. 

Emily  Bronte  —  for  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  say 
something  of  the  two  other  persons  in  this  remarkable  trio 
—  was,  in  certain  respects,  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
three  sisters.  She  has  this  distinction  at  any  rate,  that 
she  has  written  a  book  which  stands  as  completely  alone  in 
the  language  as  does  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  or  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress."  This  of  itself,  setting  aside  subject  and 
construction,  is  no  mean  eminence.  I^mily  Jane  Bronte, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bronte's  children,  and  died  before  she  was  thirty  years 
of  awe.  Early  in  life  she  displayed  a  singularly  masculine 
bent  of  intellect,  and  astonished  those  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact  by  her  penetration,  and  that  settlement  of  char- 
acter which  generally  only  comes  with  age.  She  went 
from  home  twice,  once  to  school  and  once  to  Brussels,  but 
it  was  like  the  caging  of  a  lioness,  and  her  soul  yearned  for 
the  liberty  of  home.  When  in  Brussels  she  attracted  and 
impressed  deeply  all  those  who  came  across  her,  and  M. 
Heo-er  declared  she  should  have  been  a  man,  for  "  her 
powerful  reason  would  have  deduced  new  spheres  of  dis- 
covery from  the  knowledge  of  the  old,  and  her  strong, 
imperious  will  would  never  have  been  daunted  by  opposi- 
tion or  difficulty  ;  never  have  given  way  but  with  life." 

On  her  return  to  Haworth  she  began  to  lose  in  beauty 
but  to  gain  in  impressiveness  of  feature,  and  she  divided 
her  time  between  homely  domestic  duties,  studies,  and 
rambles.  Shrinking  entirely  from  contact  with  the. life 
which  surrounded  her,  she  gave  herself  up  to  nature,  the 
result  being  apparent  in  her  works,  which  reveal  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  Mother  in  all  her 
moods.  Her  mind  was  absolutely  free  to  all  the  lessons 
which  she  should  teach,  and  she  embraced  them  with  the 
most  passionate  longing.  "  Her  native  hills  were  far  more 
to  her  than  a  spectacle ;  they  were  what  she  lived  in,  and 
by,  as  much  as  the  wild  birds,  their  tenants,  or  as  the 
heather,  their  produce."  Her  descriptions,  then,  of  natural 
scenery,  are  what  they  should  be,  and  all  they  should  be. 
Any  reader  of  her  works  must  perforce  acknowledge  the 
accuracy  of  these  observations.  Her  life,  however,  seemed 
to  be  an  unprized  one,  except  by  that  sister  who  loved  her 
profoundly,  and  who  keenly  appreciated  her  genius  as  it 
essayed  to  unfold  its  wings  in  the  sun.     But  whilst  she 
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lived  the  world  made  no  sign  of  recognition  of  her  strangely 
•wierd  powers.  When  ilhiess  came  her  indomitable  will 
still  enabled  her  to  present  an  unflinching  front  to  sym- 
pathizing friends.  She  refused  to  see  the  doctor,  and 
would  not  have  it  that  she  was  ill.  To  the  last  she  retained 
an  independent  spirit,  and  on  the  day  of  her  death  she 
arose  and  dressed  herself  as  usual.  Her  end  reminds  us 
of  that  of  her  brother  Branwell,  whose  will  was  so  strong 
that  he  insisted  on  standing  up  to  die  and  did  actually  so 
die.  Emily  did  everything  for  herself  on  that  last  day, 
but  as  the  hours  drew  on  got  manifestly  worse,  and  could 
only  whisper  in  gasps.  The  end  came  when  it  was  too 
late  to  profit  by  human  skill. 

"  Wuthering  Heights,"  the  principal  work  she  has  left 
behind  her,  shows  a  massive  strength  which  is  of  the  rarest 
description.  Its  power  is  absolutely  Titanic ;  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last  it  reads  like  the  intellectual  throes  of 
a  giant.  It  is  fearful,  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  books  ever  written  ;  but  we  stand  in  amaze 
at  the  almost  incredible  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  slim 
country  girl  who  would  have  passed  in  a  crowd  as  an  insig- 
nificant person,  and  who  had  had  little  or  no  experience 
of  the  ways  of  the  world.  In  Heathcliff,  Emily  Bronte  has 
drawn  the  greatest  villain  extant,  after  lago.  He  has  no 
match  out  of  Shakespeare.  The  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe's 
"  Faust "  is  a  person  of  gentlemanly  proclivities  compared 
with  Heathcliff.  There  is  not  a  redeeming  quality  in  him; 
his  coarseness  is  very  repellent ;  he  is  a  unique  specimen 
of  the  human  tiger.  Charlotte  Bronte  in  her  digest  of  this 
character  finds  one  ameliorating  circumstance  in  his  favor, 
one  link  which  connects  him  with  humanity,  namely,  his 
regard  for  one  of  his  victims,  Hareton  Earnshaw.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  her;  his  feeling  towards  Earnshaw  is 
excessively  like  that  feline  affection  which  sometimes  de- 
stroys its  own  offspring.  As  to  his  alleged  esteem  for 
Nelly  Dean,  perhaps  also  the  less  said  about  that  the 
better.  But  "  Wuthering  Heights  "  is  a  marvellous  curi- 
osity in  letters.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
another  work  in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  so  sur- 
charged with  suppressed  electricity,  and  bound  in  with  the 
blackness  of  tempest  and  desolation.  From  the  time  when 
young  Heathcliff  is  introduced  to  us,  "  as  dark  almost  as  if 
he  came  from  the  devil,"  to  the  last  page  of  the  story,  there 
is  nothing  but  savagery  and  ferocity,  except  when  we  are 
taken  away  from  the  persons  to  the  scenes  of  the  narra- 
tives, and  treated  to  those  pictures  in  which  the  author 
excels.  The  Heights  itself,  the  old  north-country  manor- 
house,  is  made  intensely  real  to  us,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  central  figure  of  the  story,  who,  believing  himself  alone 
one  night,  throws  open  the  lattice,  and  cries  with  terrible 
anguish,  "  Cathy  I  oh,  my  heart's  darling.  Hear  me  this 
once.  Catherine,  at  last !  "  Then  his  history  is  recapitu- 
lated, by  one  who  witnessed  his  life  in  all  its  stages  ;  and 
in  the  passage  where  Catherine  informs  her  nurse  that  she 
has  promised  to  marry  Edgar  Linton,  but  ought  not  to 
have  done  so,  we  get  the  following  example  of  concentrated 
force :  — 

"I  have  no  more  business  to  marry  Edgar  Linton  than  I 
have  to  be  in  heaven.  But  it  would  degrade  me  to  marry 
Heathcliff  now ;  so  he  shall  never  know  how  I  love  him,  and 
that  not  because  he's  handsome,  Nelly,  but  because  he's  more 
myself  than  I  am.  Whatever  our  souls  are  made  of,  his  and 
mine  are  the  same;  and  Linton's  is  as  different  as  moonbeams 

from  lightning,  or  frost  from  fire Who  is  to  separate 

US?  they'll  meet  the  fate  of  Milo.  I  cannot  express  it;  but 
surely  you  and  everybody  have  a  notion  that  there  is,  or  should 
be,  an  existence  of  yours  beyond  you.  What  were  the  use  of 
my  creation  if  I  were  entirely  contained  here?  My  great 
miseries  in  this  world  have  been  fleathcliffs  miseries,  and  I 
watched  and  felt  each  from  the  beginning  ;  my  great  thought  in 
living  is  himself.  If  all  else  perished  and  he  remained,  I  should 
still  continue  to  be  ;  and  it  all  else  remained  and  he  were 
annihilated,  the  universe  would  turn  to  a  mighty  stranger ;  I 
should  not  seem  a  part  of  it.  My  love  for  Linton  is  like  the 
foliage  in  the  woods:  time  will  change  it,  I  m  well  aware,  as 
winter  changes  the  trees.  My  love  for  Heathcliff  resembles  the 
eternal  rocks  beneath;  a  source  of  little  visible  delight,  but 
necessary.    Nelly,  I  am  Heathcliff!     He's  always,  always   in 
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my  mind  ;  not  as  a  pleasure  any  more  than  I  am  always  a 
pleasure  to  myself,  but  as  my  own  being." 

Then  comes  Catherine's  death  —  when  she  asks  forgive- 
ness for  having  wronged  him,  and  Heathcliff  answers, 
"  Kiss  me  again  ;  and  don't  let  me  see  your  eyes  !  I  forgive 
what  you  have  done  to  me.  I  love  my  murderer  —  but 
yours !  How  can  I  ? "  The  tale  of  woe  proceeds ;  the 
despairing  man  longing  for  the  dead,  until  at  last  he  faces 
death,  and  being  asked  if  he  will  have  the  minister,  replies 
—  "I  tell  you  I  have  nearly  attained  my  heaven  ;  and 
that  of  others  is  altogether  unvalued  and  uncoveted  by 
me."  He  then  sleeps  beside  her ;  the  tragedy  of  eighteen 
years  is  complete.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the 
question  whether  such  a  book  as  "  Wuthering  Heights " 
ought  to  be  written,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  herself  felt  im- 
pelled to  utter  some  words  of  defence  for  it.  Where  the 
mind  is  healthy  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  there  are  possibly 
organizations  upon  whom  it  might  exercise  a  baleful  influ- 
ence. With  regard  to  the  drawing  of  Heathcliff,  Currer 
Bell  scarcely  thought  the  creation  of  such  beings  justifiable, 
but  she  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  writer  who  possesses  the 
creative  gift  owns  something  of  which  he  is  not  always 
master  —  something  (hat,  at  times,  strangely  wills  and 
works  for  itself."  We  are  afraid  that  if  this  opinion  were 
pushed  to  its  logical  issues  it  would  be  found  incapable  of 
being  supported.  A  multiplication  of  such  books  as 
"  Wuthering  Heights  "  without  corresponding  genius  would 
be  a  lamentable  thing,  no  doubt;  yet,  while  we  cannot 
defend  it  altogether  possibly  as  it  stands,  we  should  regret 
never  having  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
powerful  productions  in  the  whole  range  of  English  liter- 
ature. 

Anne  Bronte,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters,  was 
unlike  Charlotte  and  P2mily  in  disposition  and  mental  con- 
stitution. She  was  not  so  vigorous,  and  seemed  more 
dependent  upon  the  sympathy  of  others.  These  character- 
istics are  apparent  in  her  works,  though  in  her  principal 
novel  there  are  touches  which  almost  remind  one  of  Emily. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  deficient  in  the  energy  which  dis- 
tinguished her  sisters,  and  was  altogether  frailer  in  body, 
and  more  tender  and  serene  in  spirit.  The  devotional 
element  in  her  nature  was  very  strong,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  perusal  of  her  poems.  Her  sensitiveness  was  great,  and 
apt  to  be  wounded  by  the  bitter  experiences  she  was  called 
upon  to  endure  as  one  of  the  class  of  ill-treated  individuals 
called  governesses.  Some  of  these  experiences  she'  has 
commemorated  in  the  story  of  "  Agnes  Grey,"  which,  how- 
ever, shows  no  notable  powers  of  penetration  and  insight 
such  as  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  in  the 
authors  bearing  the  cognomen  of  Bell.  It  is  the  most  in- 
ferior of  all  the  works  written  by  the  sisters,  though  inter- 
esting in  many  aspects.  Possessed  of  a  less  determined 
will  than  Emily,  Anne  Bronte  bore  her  sufferings  patiently, 
and  as  the  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  the  terrors 
which  had  bound  her  spirit  were  dissipated,  and  she  passed 
away,  we  are  assured,  in  a  calm  and  triumphant  manner. 
Her  last  verses  are  most  beautiful  in  sentiment,  and  worked 
out  with  considerable  skill. 

It  is  a  curious  question  how  this  gentle  woman,  never- 
theless, came  to  write  such  a  narrative  as  "  The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall,"  which  in  some  of  its  details  is  more  offen- 
sive and  repulsive  than  the  great  piece  de  resistance  of  her 
next  elder  sister.  The  drunken  orgies  of  Mr.  Huntingdon 
and  his  companions  cannot  fail  to  be  disgusting  to  the 
reader,  vivid  though  the  relation  may  be  in  color.  Most 
probably  that  portion  of  the  story  was  suggested  by  the  sad 
practical  acquaintance  the  author  had  been  compelled  to 
make  of  the  effects  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  in  her 
brother  Branwelh  The  sorrow  entailed  by  his  conduct 
weighed  upon  her  deeply,  and  she  gave  relief  to  her  feel- 
ings by  picturing  the  sin  with  all  its  hideous  consequences 
and  deformity  through  the  medium  of  fiction.  It  might  be 
that  she  had  hope  such  a  revelation  would  be  effective  for 
good,  and  certainly  all  who  read  the  story  cannot  but  be 
affected  by  that  wretched  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  de- 
lineation of  a  drunkard.    It  is  the  strongest,  the  most  strik- 
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inf?  part  of  the  volume,  and  the  mystery  of  its  production 
by" .tilth  a  pure  soul  as  Anno  Brontti'scan  only  be  explained 
on  the  hypotlu'siH  we  have  assumed.  The  love  of  Gilbert 
Maikham  lor  ihe  attractive  and  clever  widow  is  a  delight- 
ful episode,  and  excellently  told,  and  the  closin-;  chapters 
go  very  far  to  redeem  the  unpleasantness  we  were  com- 

Eilled  to  encounter  in  the  body  of  the  work.  As  with 
niily.  Anno  Bronte's  stronj;  point  as  a  novelist  was  in  the 
delineation  of  one  <;rand  master  passion  from  the  moment 
when  it  entered  into  thtr  soul  to  the  time  when  it  assumed 
complete  and  undisputed  possession  of  it.  We  see  this 
tyranny  of  passion  in  IleathcliH';  we  behold  the  tyranny 
again  in  another  direction  in  Mr.  Huntingdon.  In  both 
"ses,  however,  it  is  finally  left  with  as  repulsive  an  appear- 
ice  as  the  graphic  pencils  of  the  artists  were  able  to  com- 
mand. No  one  can  allirm  that  vice  is  ever  winked  at :  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  drawn  without  cloak  or  veil,  in  order 
that  its  devotees  may  be  ashamed,  or  that  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  its  victims  may  be  arrested  and 
appalled.  Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  great  lesson  of  "  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,"  and  readers,  even  without  sym- 

{>athy  for  the  author,  would  be  unjust  to  affirm  that  the 
esson  is  not  taught  with  sufficient  distinctiveness  and 
force.  There  are  some  things  which  only  need  to  be  de- 
scribed to  be  abhorred ;  and  this  feeling  probably  led  to 
the  production  of  the  work  just  alluded  to. 

Of  the  little  volume  of  poetry  written  conjointly  by  Cur- 
rer,  Ellis,  anil  Acton  Bell,  and  published  before  their  prose 
works,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  except  that  it  might 
teach  a  lesson  to  some  of  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  best  inspiration  after  all  is  to  be  derived  from  contact 
with  Nature  herself.  Many  of  these  verses  are  not  only 
Wordsworthian  in  their  simplicity  of  expression,  but  also 
in  their  reverent  feeling  for  the  Great  Teacher  of  all  true 
poets.  They  are  rills  which  spring  from  the  best  source  of 
inspiration,  and,  whilst  they  do  not  lose  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  their  respective  authors,  are  all  imbued  with  intense 
love  of  outward  beauty,  and  breathe  of  the  native  heath 
upon  which  they  were  in  most  part  written.  The  poems 
which  bear  traces  of  the  highest  flight  of  imagination  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  Ellis  Bell.  Her  genius  here  attains 
a  more  refined  expression,  without  losing  anything  of  its 
power.  In  several  instances  she  has  surrounded  an  old 
subject  with  new  and  delightful  interest,  and  even  where 
her  choice  has  fallen  upon  more  sombre  subjects,  the  origi- 
nality is  so  great  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration,  and  enter 
I'uUy  into  the  theme,  glad  of  the  new  thoughts  even  when 
the  old  theme,  per  se,  has  no  charms  for  us.  Amongst  the 
many  fine  things  which  have  been  said  of  Memory,  where 
are  there  four  lines  which  concentrate  so  much  regret  as 
are  found  embedded  in  this  utterance  ?  — 

I  dare  not  let  it  lanj^uish, 
Dare  not  indulge  in  memory's  rapturous  pain  ; 
Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish, 
How  could  I  taste  the  empty  world  again? 

This  was  no  maundering  of  a  simply  sentimental  spirit,  but 
the  outcome  of  a  soul  that  had  suffered,  and  had  not  lost 
its  strength,  though  deep  sorrow  encompassed  it,  and  ob- 
scured its  vision.  There  was  not  the  light  that  shone  in 
the  old  days,  and  the  regret  that  has  overtaken  many  a 
heart  formed  a  truthful  and  fine  utterance  in  one  who  was 
gifted  with  a  power  of  expression  beyond  her  fellows.  But 
the  last  lines  which  this  wonderfully-gifted  woman  ever 
wrote  strike  us  as  being  specially  noteworthy.  They  are  an 
address  to  the  Deity ;  space  fails  us  to  quote  them  all,  but  as 
a  specimen  of  their  strength  we  may  give  the  following  :  — 

Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men's  hearts;  unutterably  vain; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 
Or  idlest  paths  amid  the  boundless  main. 

To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  thine  infinity. 


Though  earth  and  man  were  gone. 
And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be. 

And  Thou  wert  left  alone, 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 


There  is  not  room  for  death, 
Nor  Alum  that  his  mi;;ht  could  render  void  ; 

Thou,  Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed. 

We  will  not  stay  to  investigate  the  theology  of  this  passage, 
but  as  a  specimen  of  poetic  vigor  it  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
printing. The  poems  of  Charlotte  Bronte  strike  us  as  be- 
ing the  least  excellent  in  the  collection.  Correct  as  thejr 
are  in  sentiment  and  expression,  they  lack  the  emphasis  to 
be  perceived  in  those  of  her  sisters.  The  probability  is 
that  while  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte  would  have  alUined 
considerable  eminence  as  poets,  Charlotte  wouhl  have 
wasted  her  powers  on  a  branch  of  literature  to  which  she 
was  not  quite  adapted.  In  the  case  of  Emily,  the  brief,  de- 
cisive, epigrammatic  form  of  expression  suited  her  genius, 
just  as  the  devotional  cadence  suited  that  of  Anne,  but 
Charlotte  had  better  scope  in  a  more  didactic  and  extended 
style. 

One  spirit  breathes  through  the  poems  of  Acton  Bell 
—  that  which  animates  the  trembling  suppliant  appeal- 
ing to  Heaven.  They  are  all  a  single  cry  couched  in 
difierent,  but  exquisite  language,  the  cry  of  a  de|>endant 
for  guidance  by  a  Sovereign  hand.  The  moods  may  dilVer, 
but  the  substance  of  the  soul's  aspiration  is  the  same,  and 
there  are  few  sweeter  religious  poems  than  that  which  con- 
tains the  last  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Acton  Bell.  The 
verses  are  so  well  known  that  we  refrain  from  reproducing 
them ;  but  they  may  be  taken  as  a  good  illustration  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  author,  and  form  a  touching  fare- 
well to  a  world  in  which  she  could  never  be  said  to  have 
been  at  home. 

With  regard  to  the  position  which  the  Brontes  occupy 
amonofst  authors,  we  express  ourselves  with  some  diffidence. 
In  summing  up  their  general  merits,  and  pronouncing  upon 
their  works,  it  must  be  done  as  a  whole,  and  with  no  sin- 
gling out  of  particular  excellences.  So,  whilst  Charlotte 
Bronte  infinitely  eclipses  novelists  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  isolated  qualities,  —  such  as  those  we  have  already 
endeavored  to  point  out,  —  it  must  be  confessed  that  when 
we  speak  of  her  as  the  artist  it  cannot  be  as  pertaining  to 
the  very  highest  ra»k.  Her  genius  is  intense,  but  not 
broad,  and  it  is  breadth  alone  which  distingubhes  the 
loftiest  minds. 

But  if  she  fails  to  attain  the  standard  of  the  few 
writers  who  have  been  uplifted  by  common  consent  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  she  is  the  equal  of  any  au- 
thors of  the  second  rank.  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict, 
in  fact,  that  many  meretricious  works  which  have  been 
commended  for  public  admiration  will  lose  in  popularity, 
while  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  will  increase. 
It  is  impossible  for  two  of  the  works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  to 
fall  out  of  our  literature.  They  have  been  stamped  as 
genuine  gold  and  will  keep  continually  in  circulation. 
Works  which  fail  to  pass  this  ordeal  are  those  which  are 
either  weak  or  false  ;  these  are  both  strong  and  true.  We 
obtain  from  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre"  no  multitude  of 
characters,  but  those  we  do  get  we  become  closely  familiar 
with  —  and  one  being  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood  is  worth 
a  thousand  insubstantial  imitations.  The  novels  deal  with 
no  particular  forms  of  religious  belief,  or  social  questions, 
which  the  author  would  doubtless  but  have  regarded  as  ac- 
cidents of  which  she  cared  to  take  no  account ;  and  hence 
we  may  affirm  that  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  her  works 
would  read  as  freshly  as  when  they  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

It  was  humanity  she  strove  to  produce  ;  not  its  creeds, 
crochets,  or  peculiarities;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  labor  will  triumphantly  stand  the  test  of  time.  The 
inner  life  of  a  soul  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  ages. 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  and  its  joys  do  not  change  with  the 
changing  seasons  and  the  revolving  years.  Ages  pass 
away,  and  those  writers  and  writings  which  have  only  ap- 
pealed to  transient  phases  of  thought  or  particular  changes 
of  society  are  swept  away  as  by  a  resistless  current,  whilst 
those  who  defy  the  potency  of  the  waves  are  the  gifted  few 
who  have  shown  the  genuine  power  of  interpreting  nature, 
or  of  dealing  with  the  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
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MISS   TWITTER'S    CONSPIRACY. 

Years  ago  I  had  a  young  person  in  my  service  called 
Annabel  Brown.  The  Brown  was  not,  of"  course,  surpris- 
ing in  a  parlor-maid,  but  the  Annabel  was  ;  and  the  more 
so  when  the  cook  made  Hannibal  of  it,  who,  I  need  not  re- 
mark, was  a  gentleman  and  a  general.  For  my  part,  I 
would  not  encourage  such  a  name  at  all  in  one  in  her  posi- 
tion, but  called  her  plain  "  Annie,"  with  which  she  was 
quite  content.  She  was  an  orphan  ;  but  I  had  known 
both  her  parents,  and  very  honest,  good  folks  they  were, 
with  plenty  of  common-sense  too,  so  that  it  could  not  have 
been  they,  but  her  "  godfather  and  godmothers  in  her  bap- 
tism," as  the  service  says,  who  gave  her  such  an  outlandish 
name — for  Christian  I  can't  call  it.  She  was  a  modest 
girl,  who,  if  she  had  a  fault  in  dress,  was  given  to  extreme 
simplicity ;  indeed,  some  of  my  visitors  used  to  say  :  "  So 
you  have  got  a  Quakeress,  I  see  ;  "  which  was,  of  course, 
ridiculous  ;  for  though  one  does  not  want  one's  servant  to 
be  chatterboxes,  one  likes  one's  questions  to  be  answered 
by  something  more  than  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  to  which,  I  be- 
lieve, the  vocabulary  of  the  Friends  is  limited.  Moreover, 
though  I  am  not  a  great  lady,  nor  anything  like  it,  it  was 
not  likely  I  should  permit  my  parlor-maid  to  "  thou  "  and 
"  thee  "  me,  and  far  less  my  guests.  However,  what  with 
the  meekness  of  her  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  her  at- 
tire, Annabel  Brown  might  have  sat  for  Mrs.  Fry,  suppos- 
ing that  good  lady  to  have  ever  been  eighteen  and  a 
beauty.  Annie  had  brown  hair,  very  silken  and  plentiful ; 
large  brown  eyes  like  those  of  a  gazelle  ;  and  a  soft,  rather 
alarmed  expression  of  face,  which,  if  it  did  not  suggest 
modesty,  was  the  most  hypocritical  mask  that  ever  woman 
wore.  Her  movements  were  quick,  but  noiseless  ;  and  al- 
together she  reminded  one  of  a  mouse.  Like  a  mouse, 
however,  she  was  not  as  regards  purloining,  even  so  much 
as  a  rind  of  cheese.  I  could  have  trusted  her  with  untold 
gold;  and  when  I  had  a  new  bonnet  or  other  piece  of  fin- 
ery, I  felt  as  certain  that  Annabel  Brown  would  never  try 
them  on  even,  to  see  how  she  looked  in  my  cheval  glass,  as 
though  I  had  kept  them  under  lock  and  key.  Finally  and 
above  all,  she  had  no  followers  ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  fol- 
lowed her  at  such  a  distance  that  they  never  came  within 
view  of  my  windows,  and  I  have  pretty  long  sight  for  such 
gentry. 

I  need  not  say  that  Annie  was  a  constant  church-goer, 
and  as  sure  as  Sunday  came  round,  always  went  "  to  hear 
the  Word  "  (that  was  her  phrase,  though  she-  was  by  no 
means  a  canter)  twice  a  day,  whether  it  was  wet  or  fine. 
In  the  evenings  she  never  went  out,  not  even  on  week-days, 
■which  itself  spoke  volumes  in  her  praise.  She  had  no 
friends  in  town,  she  said,  in  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non. She  was  the  only  maid  I  ever  had  who  never  asked 
leave  to  pass  an  evening  with  her  "  friends  "  or  "  cousins." 
Well,  being  such  a  pattern  of  propriety,  you  may  imagine 
my  astonishment  on  seeing  her  come  home  from  church 
one  day  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  who  left  her  at  the 
front  door  (my  area  gate  is  always  locked  on  Sunday)  with 
a  bow  that  would  not  have  disirraced  Lord  ChesterfielA 

Though  a  fine  morning,  it  had  turned  out  wet,  and  I  no- 
ticed, with  no  little  distress  of  mind,  that  the  umbrella 
which  he  was  holding  over  her  with  much  a[)parent  solici- 
tude was  a  handsome  silk  one  ;  the  man  himself,  too,  had 
an  alarmingly  genteel  appearance.  I  made  sure  that 
Annie  would  explain  this  unprecedented  circumstance 
without  any  inquiry  on  my  part ;  and  when  some  hours 
passed  by  without  her  doing  so,  the  matter  appeared  to  me 
all  the  graver. 

Accordingly,  at  night,  when  she  was  assisting  me  in  my 
room,  I  broached  the  subject  myself. 

"  Annie,"  said  I,  "  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  you 
come  home  from  church  this  morning  accompanied  by  a 
stranger.     How  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it  was  very  wet,"  returned  she  (with  a 
simplicity  that  would  have  quite  disarmed  me,  even  if  I 
had  entertained  any  indignation  against  lier,  which  I  did 
not ;  1  only  felt  angry  with  the  man)  ;  "  and  as  I  had  no 


umbrella,  the  gentleman,  who  was  at  church  himself,  kindly 
offered  to  see  me  home." 

"  Annie,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "  do  not  imagine  that  men  — 
and  especially  gentlemen  —  only  go  to  church  as  you  do,  to 
say  their  prayers.  I  once  heard  a  great  preacher,  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  divide  '  church-goers '  into  a  number  of  classes, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  sort.  Among 
others  there  was  the  '  umbrella  Christian,'  as  he  termed 
it :  the  man  who  goes  into  a  church  merely  to  save  his  hat, 
or  get  out  of  the  rain." 

"  But,  please,  ma'am,  this  gentleman  ^a^Z  an  umbrella," 
ob.served  Annabel  Brown. 

I  thought  it  rather  pert,  and  very  unlike  herself,  that  she 
should  argue  with  me  on  this  matter ;  but  still,  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  lose  my  temper. 

"  In  this  particular  case,  that  may  have  been  so,"  said  I ; 
"  but  he  might  have  gone  to  church  with  a  wrong  motive, 
for  all  that.  To  my  eyes  he  did  not  look  a  suitable  person 
for  a  young  woman  in  your  position  to  be  walking  with. 
He  left  you  at  the  front  door,  and  he  may  have  been  mis- 
taken as  to  your  condition  in  life.  Did  you  inform  him  of 
it?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

Annabel  Brown  was  certainly  too  Quakerish  ;  any  other 
girl  would  have  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  I  was  really 
solicitous  (for  her  own  sake)  to  know  what  the  man  had 
said  to  her ;  yet  all  that  I  could  get  out  of  Annie  was : 
"  No,  ma'am."  It  was  not  treating  me,  I  thought,  with  the 
confidence  that  my  conduct  towards  her  had  merited.  She 
might  have  been  more  open  —  like  that  silk  umbrella. 

Next  Sunday  was  a  fine  one,  and  yet,  if  you  will  believe 
me,  Annie  came  home  again  escorted  by  that  very  man  ! 
I  had  gone  to  church  myself,  and  returned,  as  usual,  some 
minutes  afler  her ;  but  cook  informed  me  —  with  rather  a 
malicious  grin,  I  thought  —  that  such  had  really  been  the 
case.  I  had  not  put  the  question  ;  I  had  merely  asked 
whether  Annie  had  come  in,  feeling  pretty  sure,  however, 
that  she  had,  and  was  gone  up-stairs  to  take  off  her  things, 
which  was  the  case. 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  she  'ave  come  in.  I  only  wonder  her 
friend  didn't  come  in  with  her ;  he  seemed  so  very  much 
attached." 

"  What  friend  ?  "  asked  I,  with  assumed  indifference. 

"  Oh  pray,  ma'am,  don't  ask  me  ;  Hannibal,  I  know,  is 
such  a  pattern.  Otherwise,  I  should  have  said  as  'ow  he 
was  a  follower." 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  was  he,  cook  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  the  gentleman  to  look  at ;  fine  feathers  makes 
fine  birds  to  them  as  can  see  no  further  ;  "  and  cook  looked 
as  if  she  could  see  a  great  deal  further,  and  amongst  other 
things  the  house  robbed,  and  her  mistress's  throat  cut,  in 
no  distant  perspective. 

But  I  did  not  fear  for  anything,  except  upon  Annie's  ac- 
count, and  resolved  at  once  to  give  her  a  good  "  talking 
to." 

"  Now,  my  good  girl,"  said  I,  having  summoned  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  "  this  matter  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at 
once.  I  will  not  have  that  man  come  to  this  house  again. 
Don't  say  '  What  man  ?  '  because  you  know  who  I  mean 
perfectly  well.     I  mean  the  umbrella-man." 

"Please,  ma'am,  he  had  no  umbrella  to-day." 

She  was  so  simple,  that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  being 
angry  with  her. 

"  Umbrella  or  not,"  said  I,  "  he  shall  not  come  here.  A 
man  without  a  name  —  and  with  much  too  good  an  address 
—  is  perfectly  scandalous." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  his  name  is  Trevelyan." 

"Then,  that  is  much  to  good  for  you,"  answered  I. 
"  You  have  a  nice  manner  and  appearance  of  your  own, 
and  they  have  evidently  deceived  him  ;  and  no  good  can 
come  of  .such  a  misunderstanding  to  either  of  you.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Trevelyan  knows,  ma'am,  that  I  am  but  a  servant," 
observed  Annabel  gently,  and  with  a  little  blush. 

"  Then  the  more  shame  for  him,"  said  I,  sharply. 
"  Mind,  from  this  moment,  you  never  walk  with  him,  or 
you  leave  my  service." 
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Annabel  Brown  lowered  her  head  in  respectful  assent; 
she  would  have  Niiid  "  Yes,  ma'iim,"  if  she  could,  but  the 
tears  wtirc  lulling  fast  down  her  pretty  cheeks.  1  was  very 
Borry  for  her,  but  I  felt  sure  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  by 
her,  and  did  not  relent. 

The  next  Sunday,  she  came  home  alone.  She  had  been 
\  cry  depressed  throughout  the  week,  but  going  to  church 
seemed  to  have  done  her  good,  for  she  looked  much  more 
cheerful.  My  imj)res8ion  was  that  she  had  seen  him,  and 
got  rid  of  him  ;  and  in  doing  so,  had  discovered  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  proceeding.  lie  had  shown  his  hand  — 
with  the  false  cards  in  it  —  and  she  knew  him  for  a  cheat 
and  a  <leceiver,  and  was  glad  to  have  escaped  tolerably 
heart-whole. 

She  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  however,  afler  all, 
my  gentle  reader,  as  you  will  hear ;  so  please  to  reserve 
your  compassion  for  the  person  who  really  suffered.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  at  once  proceeded  to  transfer  his  attentions 
to  me. 

The  very  next  morning,  Annie,  looking  rather  white, 
but  (jiiiet  as  usual,  brought  up  a  card  into  the  drawing- 
room.  '*  This  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you  for  a  few  min- 
utes, if  you  are  disengaged,  ma'am." 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan  I  "  exclaimed  I,  reading  the 
printed  name  ;  "  why,  that's  never  your  Mr.  Trevelyan  ?  " 
J^She  was  about  to  say  "Yes,  ma'am,"  but  putting  on 
what  was  for  her  a  bold  face,  answered,  "  Well,  I  hope  he 
will  be  mine,  nia'am." 

The  next  moment,  he  was  in  the  room,  and  Annie  had 
>luit  the  door,  leaving  me  alone  with  this  Don  Giovanni. 
I  am  bound  to  say  he  was  a  very  good-looking,  gentlemanly 
person,  and  with  anythinw  but  an  impudent  air. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  call  upon  you,  madam,  with  relation 
to  Annabel  Brown,  who  is,  I  believe,  at  present  your  par- 
lor-maid." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  very  stiff  and  formal. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  only  courteous  to  let  you  know 
that  she  would  be  leaving  you,  probably  before  the  month 
is  up,  in  order  to  become  my  wife.  If,  as  she  says,  you 
forbid  us  to  meet,  I  shall  take  her  even  earlier,  as  I  find  it 
impossible  to  exist  without  her  society  —  at  all  events  on 
Sundays." 

"Take  her  earlier — make  her  your  wife!"  reiterated 
I :  "  this  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,  sir ;  why,  you 
have  not  seen  her  half  a  dozen  times  !  " 

"  Nevertheless,  madam,  it  is  my  intention  to  marry  her, 
and  that  at  once.  She  is  of  age,  she  tells  me,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  it." 

"  But  there  is  surely  a  great  difference  of  social  position, 
Mr.  Trevelyan.  You  have  the  air  and  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  while  she  "  — 

"  Forgive  me,  madam,  for  interrupting  you,  but  I  am 
sure  you  are  yourself  too  much  a  gentlewoman  to  say  any- 
thing derogatory  of  the  person  I  have  selected  for  my  bride." 

He  qui'e  took  my  breath  away,  he  was  at  once  so  proud 
and  so  polite. 

"  I  am  twenty-six  years  of  age,  madam,"  he  went  on, 
"and  I  know  my  own  mind,  and  have  an  independent  for- 
tune. There  is  no  sort  of  use  in  opposing  our  engagement, 
even  if  your  kind  heart  would  permit  you  to  do  so.  The 
chief  object  of  my  calling  upon  you  was  indeed  to  request 
a  personal  favor  of  you  in  connection  with  our  approach- 
ing nuptials.  Annabel  tells  me  that  she  has  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  indeed  any  friend  in  London  except  your- 
self." 

"  That  certainly  was  my  belief,"  said  I,  "  until  lately." 

Mr.  Trevelyan  only  smiled  at  this  significant  reply. 

"  Well,  madam,  this  being  so,  and  you  having  reason,  I 
believe,  to  be  satisfied  with  Annabel  as  to  her  moral  quali- 
ties, I  come  to  ask  of  you  the  great  favor  of  your  giving 
her  away  at  the  altar." 

"  I  give  Annie  away !  and  to  yoii,  a  perfect  stranger  I 
Never  I " 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  honor  your  scruples,"  returned  the 
young  man  with  a  low  bow  (and  I  must  say,  for  grace  of 
manner  I  have  seldom  seen  his  equal)  ;  "  but  this  is  the 
address  of  my  lawyers,  and  this  of  a  parish  clergyman  in 


your  vicinity,  wlio  will  both  vouch  for  my  respectability 
and  good  (iimily.  Beyon<l  these  facts,  and  that  I  have 
sufficient  means,  independent  of  a  profession,  to  support  a 
wife,  I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  speak." 

Mr.  Trevelyan  seemed  such  a  very  nice  young  man,  and 
I  had  such  a  true  regard  for   Annabel,  that,  absurd  as  the 

Froposition  of  my  giving  h<;r  away  to  him  at  first  seemed, 
finally  came  in  to  it,  and,  aliout  three  weeks  afterwards, 
they  were  married  by  special  license.  She  was  not  at  all 
puffed  up  by  her  good  fortune,  and  though  he  gave  her  a 
great  sum  for  her  trousseau,  she  expended  it  with  her  usual 
quiet  good  taste.  Annal>el  Brown  was  adapted  for  any  posi- 
tion in  life  into  which  she  happened  to  be  thrown  that  did 
not  require  energy  or  powers  of  conversation,  in  which  she 
was  certainly  deficient ;  and  out  of  the  fifty  maid-servants 
that  I  have  fiad  in  my  service  from  first  to  last,  she  was  the 
only  one  of  whom  I  could  say  as  much. 

"  But  how,"  my  readers  may  ask,  "  did  Annabel  get  on 
after  she  became  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ?  " 

That  I  can't  tell  you,  but  1  can  tell  you  what  happened 
to  me  in  consequence,  which  is  the  terrible  part  of  the 
whole  story. 

A  stately  carriag*;  drove  one  day  up  to  my  door,  and  my 
new  maid  (a  very  diflerent  one  from  dear  Anide)  came 
running  up  the  stairs  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  "  Oh 
mum,  please,  mum,  there's  a  lord's  coach  at  the  door,  and 
her  ladyship  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  What's  her  name  ?  "  demanded  I  quietly  ;  for  I  did  not 
wish  this  grinning  idiot  to  suppose  that  I  was  nevei  "1 
upon  by  members  of  the  aristocracy. 

"  Here's  her  card,  mum  :  the  Lady  Haliss  SoraethinKpr  . 
other."  •, 

"  It  is  not  your  business  to  read  visitors'  cards,"  said  I 
stiflfly.     "  Show  Lady  Alice  Trevelyan  up." 

The  similarity  of  name  with  that  of  Annabel's  husband 
of  course  struct  me  at  once ;  yet  I  was  totally  unable  to 
conjecture  her  business  with  poor  insignificant  me.  I  wet 
not  long,  however,  left  in  doubt.  A  tall,  bony,  stiff-backed 
woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age  presently  sailed  into 
the  room. 

"Miss  Twitter,  I  believe  ?  "  said  she. 

"  The  same,"  replied  I,  politely.  "  Will  not  your  lady- 
ship take  a  seat  ?  "  ,. 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  she,  snappishly.  "I  merely, 
came  to  see  that  sort  of  person  by  whose  nefarious  assist-- 
ance  my  unfortunate  nephew  has  been  entrapped  into 
matrimony.  This  is  the  house,  is  it,"  said;  she,  looking 
round  my  little  drawing-room  in  a  very  de^ciatorj-  way, 
"  where  this  conspiracy  was  hatched  i  In  this  vile  hole 
you  baited  your  trap,  did  you,  for  that  innocent  hoy  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  madam,  to  know  what  you  mean," 
said  I  (though  I  began  to  guess),  "  except  that  you  intend 
to  make  yourself  otiensive." 

"  You  are  right  there,  woman,"  she  rejoined,  acidljr,  "  if 
you  should  never  again  be  right  in  your  life.  It  is  the 
only  consolation  left  to  me,  after  the  ruin  of  our  house,  to 
tell  you  to  your  face  what  I  think  of  you.  Y'ou  are  a 
treacherous,  designing  creature ;  you  entered  into  a  fraudu- 
lent conspiracy  —  Yes,  I  know  it's  actionable,  if  there's 
a  witness ;  but  if  you  dare  to  come  near  the  bell,  /'//  knock 
you  down.  I  say,  you  conspired  to  seduce  the  affections  of 
my  nephew,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Trevelyan,  heir- pre- 
sumptive to  the  Earl  of  Manilands.  I  don't  say  you  did  it 
yourself;  I  wish  you  had,  because  then  the  probability  is 
that  the  disgrace  would  only  have  lasted  your  lifetime  ;  you 
employed  a  youthful  accomplice,  who  passed  as  your  maid- 
servant, it  seems,  and  whose  fatal  charms  overcame  poor 
Arthur's  scruples.  It  is  my  belief  that  you  both  ought  to 
be  hanged.  Don't  answer  me  ;  don't  venture  to  speak  to 
me,  lest  the  sound  of  your  hated  voice  should  provoke  me 
beyond  all  bounds  !  You  were  a  witness  to  this  atrocious 
marriage.  I  have  read  your  foolish  name  in  the  register, 
you  false,  perjured,  crafty,  abominable  woman  1  If  I  was 
not  a  lady  born  and  bred,  I  don't  know  what  I  shouldn't 
call  you ! " 

What  she  would  have  called  me  had  she  not  been  a  lady 
of  hereditary  title,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  she  had 
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an  immense  vocabulary  of  abuse  even  as  it  was,  and  she 
exhausted  it. 

"  I  shall  come  again  and  let  you  know  what  my  opinion 
of  you  really  is  ! "  were  her  last  words,  which  were  per- 
haps the  most  terrible  of  all.  She  had  nearly  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits  as  it  was  ;  and  the  threat  of  that  scene 
being  repeated,  lay  heavy  on  my  soul  for  many  a  day,  until 
my  lease  was  out,  and  I  took  another  house.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  never  saw  her  ladyship  again. 

Once,  however,  I  saw  Lady  Manilands  herself  (for  her 
husband's  uncle  died  after  a  few  years)  going  to  court  in 
the  very  quietest  dress  in  which  any  lady  ever  did  go  there ; 
she  gave  me  a  bow  and  a  smile  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
and  that  was  all.  She  never  called  on  her  old  mistress. 
It  is  my  impression  that  in  her  heart  she  was  not  worthy 
of  her  husband.  How  they  got  on  together,  I  never  heard, 
but  what  I  have  narrated  is,  I  think,  a  lesson  to  mistresses 
against  encouraging  servant-maids  to  wed  above  their  po- 
sition. I  have  heard  it  said  by  prudent  persons,  "  Never 
give  anything  away  ;  "  but  above  all  I  would  impress  upon 
all  spinster  ladies,  "Never  give  a  parlor-maid  away  in 
marriage  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  an  earldom,  especially 
if  he  has  an  aunt  who  is  touchy  about  the  honor  of  the 
family." 


"11." 

IN   TWO   PARTS.      II.   DWARFINCH'S. 

Time  passed  on.  Susan  Lutestring  had  been  for  two 
motaths  established  at  the  Hornet,  and  was  still  unenlight- 
ened as  to  the  mysterious  malady  of  her  master.  Passing 
some  hours  daily  at  work  in  her  mistress's  room,  his  voice  had 
become  almost  as  familiar  to  her  as  his  mother's,  with  whom, 
when  not  disposed  for  study  or  music,  he  laughed  and 
chattered  incessantly.  There  was  no  trace  of  suffering  in 
those  clear  accents.  He  played  and  sang  the  merriest  airs. 
He  moved  about  his  large,  luxurious  room  with  perfect 
freedom,  as  one  in  health,  nay,  there  was  one  occasion  on 
which  Sui>an  was  prepared  to  make  oath,  if  required,  that 
she  heard  him  waltzing  with  a  chair,  and  finishing  up  with 
some  gymnastic  performance,  to  which  his  mother  at  length 
put  an  authoritative  end.  That  he  ate  and  drank  in  the 
satisfactory  manner  characterized  by  Mrs.  Martin  as  "  like 
a  good  un,"  none  who  saw  the  amount  of  viands  carried  in, 
ai,d  not  brought  out  again,  by  Lufra,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
page,  would  presume  to  doubt.  This  youth  w^is  Susan's 
great  aversion.  She  could  not  divest  herself  of  an  odd  sort 
of  resentment  that  the  little  wretch  should  be  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  secret  she  was  longing  in  vain  to  know.  In 
vain,  as  it  seemed,  for  her  mistress's  health  had  improved 
of  late,  and  the  need  of  her  assistance  appeared  further  off 
than  ever. 

At  length,  one  night  Susan's  eyes  rested  on  her  master. 
She  had  had  occasion,  very  late,  to  revisit  the  sitting-room 
below,  and  while  passing  through  the  corridor  to  regain 
her  room,  saw  him  come  forth  in  his  rich,  thickly  quilted 
walking-dress,  and  noiseless  slippers,  Hardly  knowing 
what  to  do,  Susan  shrank  back  into  a  recess  close  at  hand 
and  remained  unnoticed. 

Her  master  walked  with  a  measured,  manly  step,  his 
head  slightly  bent,  and  covered  with  a  hood  which  con- 
cealed his  features  from  a  side  view.  Each  hand  was 
thrust  into  the  ample  opposite  sleeve.  He  must  have  been 
little,  if  anything,  short  of  six  feet  in  height ;  and,  so  far 
as  the  thicK  robe  permitted  it  to  be  surmised,  of  a  finely- 
moulded  person. 

"  It  !  "  ejaculated  Susan,  as  she  gained  her  room,  and 
noiselessly  closed  the  door. 

Fate  willed  that  she  should  have  a  still  better  chance, 
and  that  within  a  day  or  two. 

Being  alone  with  her  mistress,  one  morning,  the  latter 
was  summoned  to  a  visitor.  Susan  was  still  busied  about 
the  room,  when  her  master's  voice  pronounced  her  name. 

"  Sir,"  said  Susan,  startled. 

"  Come  in,  Susan,"  was  the  ()uiet  rejoinder. 


So  the  moment  had  arrived.  Despite  her  natural  firm- 
ness, the  girl's  heart  gave  a  throb,  as  she  stepped  towards 
the  door,  just  ajar.     What  was  she  about  to  see  ? 

It  was  not  easy,  at  first,  to  distinguish  anything,  the 
shutters  being  partially  closed,  and  the  spacious  chamber 
being  otherwise  darkened  with  heavy  curtains.  The  bed 
itself,  an  imposing  structure,  that  might  have  accommo- 
dated Og,  spread  a  mighty  canopy  across  two  thirds  of  the 
breadth  of  the  luxurious  apartment,  yet  left  abundant  space 
for  the  tables,  couches,  cabinets,  book  and  music  stands ; 
besides  a  thousand  etceteras  bearing  silent  witness  to  the 
refined  taste  and  intellectual  culture  of  its  recluse  inhabi- 
tant. 

The  latter,  folded  in  his  brocaded  gown,  reclined  upon 
a  deep  couch  that  filled  up  a  recess  in  the  window. 

"  Come  in  !  come  in  !  "  he  repeated,  laughing  merrily,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  Susan's  appalled  look  in  a  hand-mirror 
with  which  he  had  been  playing.     "  The  tiger's  quite  tame 

—  he  never  bites.  Besides,  you  can  leave  the  door  well 
open,  Susan,  so  as  to  make  the  better  bolt  of  it,  should 
your  fears  get  the  better  of  you,  when  you  see  "  — 

He  glanced  round  at  her,  but  with  so  quick  a  movement 
that  she  got  no  glimpse  of  his  face. 

"  You  stand  it  very  well.  You'll  do,"  continued  the 
young  man,  in  a  satisfied  tone.  "  A  little  nearer,  if  you 
please,  Miss  Lutestring.  Put  yourself  in  that  comfortable 
chair  —  a  little  behind  me  —  so,  where  I  secure  the  unfair 
advantage  of  seaing  you,  myself  unseen,  and  oblige  me 
with  a  few  items  of  Grandchester  gossip,  from  the  paper 
beside  you." 

Susan  obeyed.  But  the  selections  she  made  did  not 
seem  greatly  to  intei'est  her  listener.  It  was  manifest, 
however,  that  he  was  watching  her  intently,  all  the  time, 
in  his  mirror,  holding  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  his 
own  face  invisible  to  his  companion.  Presently,  either  in 
absence  or  from  accident,  he  changed  the  position  of  the 
glass  for  a  moment,  and  Susan,  glancing  up  at  the  same 
instant,  saw  the  reflection  of  his  brow  and  eyes.  She  had 
barely  time  to  observe  that  these  latter  were  large,  and 
glowing  with  a  singular  lustre,  when  her  master,  with  a 
movement  of  impatience,  bade  her  proceed. 

Susan  read  :  — 

"  To  those  who  take  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
more  eccentric  forms  of  nature,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
promise  an  unprecedented  treat.  The  uncertainty  attend- 
ant upon  the  best  concerted  schemes  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  mysterious 
announcement  that  has,  for  the  last  few  days,  invested  all 
the  dead,  and  a  few  of  the  living  walls  in  Grandchester  with 
an  unusual  interest.  '  It  is  coming  '  —  that  is  all.  But  it 
has  been  enough,  as  the  poet  writes,  '  to  haunt,  to  startle, 
and  waylay.'  What  is  coming?  whence  ?  and  why  ?  Is  it 
an  earthquake  ?  a  famine  ?  a  tidal  wave  ?  a  revolution  ? 
Let  us  be  composed.  No  need  to  put  our  houses  in  order, 
otherwise  than  may  be  consistent  with  giving  the  entire 
establishment  a  holiday,  with  permission  to  visit  the  most 
extraordinary  existing  phenomenon  of  the  present  age.  '  It 
is  coming  '  —  steadily,  but  surely  coming.  Yet  one  short 
week,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  proclaim  — '  Hasten  to 
Dwarfinch's.     It   income!'" 

"  Ah !  to  Dwarfinch's  !  "  repeated  Mountjoy.  "  I'm  glad 
something  is  coming  to  the  poor  devil !     Why,  it's  months 

—  absolutely  months  —  since  there  was  the  glimmer  of  a 
lamp  about  that  old  shop  !  They  say  he  has  a  wife  and 
five  children,  and  nothing  to  keep  them  on,  except  the 
occasional  letting  of  that  horrible  old  edifice,  which  was 
once,  my  mother  declares,  a  mad-house,  and  still"  —  he 
added,  with  a  short,  but  not  unfeeling  laugh  —  "  retains 
one  lunatic  -.—  the  man  who  took  it !  Ah  !  here's  my 
mother.  Thanks,  Miss  Lutestring,  I  need  detain  you  no 
longer." 

Susan  went  to  her  room. 

While  standing  at  the  window,  her  eyes  thoughtfully 
resting  upon  the  drear  assembly-rooms,  she  became  con- 
scious of  an  unwonted  movement  in  front  of  that  building. 
Workmen  were  arriving  —  carpenters  and  plasterers, — 
ladders  were  reared  against  the  massive  walls,  gas-fittings 
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sprouted  forth,  mighty  posters  unrolled  themselveg,  and  an 
enoriiioiis  object,  Beeiiiinf^ly  a  transparency,  but  as  yet 
shrouded  from  the  public  gaze,  was  slowly  hoisted  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  structure,  just  above  the  principal  door. 
A  small,  nervous-looking  man,  in  very  seedy  attire,  but 
having  the  air  of  belonging  to  a  better  class,  fidgeted  about 
among  the  workmen,  and  seemed  to  point  out  to  two 
pretty  and  neatly-clad  children,  who  clung  to  him  on 
either  hand,  the  wonderful  metamorphosis  in  progress. 
This  was  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  the  proprietor. 

So  much  was  Susan  interested  in  what  was  before  her, 
that  she  was  only  roused  by  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  old 
housekeeper  at  her  elbow. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  this  !  "  said  Mrs.  Martin.  *'  Poor 
things,  they  wanted  a  fillip  of  some  sort.  The  last  thing 
was  a  horrery  and  lectur,'  which  didn't  pay,  for  some  boys 
stole  the  sun,  and  Mars  and  Saturn  being  at  the  pewter- 
er's,  the  heavens  was  thin.  I  wonder  what's  coming 
now?  " 

In  the  intervals  of  conjecture,  Mrs.  Martin  made  Susan 
acquainted  with  the  received  history  of  "  Uwarfinch's." 

Mr.  1).,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, had,  in  early  manhood,  been  induced  to  take  part 
in  some  private  theatricals.  Such  unfortunate  good  fortune 
attended  his  first  performance,  that  the  poor  gentleman  imag- 
ined himself  an  actor  on  the  spot.  Abandoning  all  other 
views,  he  embraced  the  professional  stage,  failed  signally, 
sank  from  grade  to  grade,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  engage- 
ment even  for  the  humblest  line  of  parts,  wandered  aim- 
lessly about,  and  was  ultimately  directed  by  his  evil  star 
to  Grandchester,  the  old  assembly-rooms  of  which  were  at 
that  moment  sadly  in  want  of  a  lessee. 

"  A  bank-note,  sir  I  A  bank-note  1 "  asserted  the  agent. 
"  Mints  of  money  to  be  made  there.  Rent,  a  flea-bite. 
Repairs  might  be  reckoned  on  your  thumb-nail.  What  do 
you  say  V  " 

Mr.  Dwarfinch,  with  some  misgiving,  glanced  mechani- 
cally at  his  thumb-nail.  He  did,  however,  take  the  rooms, 
and,  for  the  first  year,  not  only  covered  his  expenses,  but 
contrived  to  make  a  decent  living.  Encouraged  by  this 
the  misguided  man  disappeared  for  a  few  days,  and  re- 
turned with  a  wife,  a  pretty  and  interesting  woman,  who, 
within  the  next  five  years,  with  thi  help  of  twins,  managed 
to  surround  her  embarrassed  lord  with  five  little  pledges 
of  their  mutual  love. 

Alas  !  as  expenses  increased,  income  diminished.  Some 
new  public  rooms  were  opened  in  a  better  situation.  Their 
lessee  had  money  as  well  as  enterprise.  "  Dwarfinch's," 
despite  the  respect  in  which  the  manager  was  held,  and 
the  sympathy  felt  by  many,  in  his  manly  struggles,  fell 
into  more  and  more  disfavor,  until,  as  Mountjoy  had  said,  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  poor  Dwarfinch  could  provide 
fitting  food  and  raiment  for  the  wife  and  children  he 
idolized. 

Now  and  again  the  desolate  pile  glimmered  with  a 
momentary  brightness.  A  meeting,  a  cheap  concert,  a 
lecture,  a  charity  dinner,  might  put  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
into  the  pocket  of  the  starving  family,  but  this  was  nothing 
to  their  needs,  and  affairs  of  late  had  looked  gloomy  in  the 
extreme. 

Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Martin,  who  had  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  with  the  object  of  administer- 
ing fillips,  in  the  shape  of  marmalade  and  raspberry-tarts, 
to  the  pretty  children,  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  the  spirited 
preparations  now  in  progress,  for  what  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  a  desperate  fling  at  fortune. 

An  offer  of  four  pounds,  light  and  waiting  included,  from 
an  itinerant  conjuror,  had  been  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back. 

•  "  I'll  stand  this  no  longer  ! "  exclaimed  the  outraged 
proprietor,  starting  up  in  a  rage,  and  flinging  the  conju- 
ror's letter  into  the  grate.  "  Alice,  we  must  do  something 
—  must  go  in  for,  for  —  something.  A  man  or  a  mouse, 
my  dear !  We  have  just  twenty-five  pounds  left  in  the 
world.     In  it  shall  go." 

"In  what,  my  dear  V  "  asked  his  wife,  with  a  somewhat 
wan  and  hopeless  smile. 


"  Anything  I  "  was  the  reckless  rejoinder.  "  Cat-show  ; 
baby-show  ;  lion  ;  gladiators ;  Blondio !  I'll  have  the  post- 
ers out  this  very  day  !  " 

"  I/etter,  pa,  cried  Miss  Alice  Dwarfinch,  skipping  into 
the  room,  and  handing  him  a  note,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  sealed  with  marmalade. 

Mr.  Dwarfinch  tore  it  open,  read,  and  sank  back  into  his 
chair,  pale  with  emotion. 

"The   very  thing,   my   love;  it's  like  a  —  a  summons! 

'   It's  like  a  providence  !     My  benefactor  !     Restorer  of  my 

fortunes ! "    he  continued,  walking  about  in  ecstasy,  and 

waving  the  letter  over  his   head.     "  Blessings  on    your 

name  I  " 

"  W^hat  is  his  name  ?  "  asked  his  wife,  fully  roused. 

"  His  name,"  replied  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  growing  more  com- 
posed, "  is  Tippeny.  He  is,  without  exception,  the  great- 
est marvel  of  the  age,  yet,  with  the  modesty  of  true  genius, 
this  great,  this  gifted  man,  will  present  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic, at  these  rooms,  on  being  guaranteed  twenty  pounds." 

"  Twenty  pounds  I  "  ejaculated  his  wife,  faintly. 

"  Twenty  I "  repeated  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  firmly.  "  My  love, 
I  know  what  I  am  about  Ask  no  questions.  To  work  — 
to  work  !  " 

Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  whose  faith  in  her  spouse's  judgment 
held  out  against  all  his  ill-luck,  was  quite  content  to  ask 
no  questions.  He  himself  went  "to  work"  with  all  the 
zeal  and  intrepidity  of  a  man  who  feels  that  fortune  is  at 
last  really  coming  to  his  call,  and  must  be  welcomed  with 
all  the  honors  due  to  a  long-absent  guest.  He  papered 
Grandchester  from  end  to  end.  He  engaged  whole  col- 
umns of  the  local  journals.  He  sent  forth  processions,  with 
boards  and  handbills.  All  announcements  were  confined 
to  the  three  warning  words,  "  It  is  coming,"  and  it  was 
only  when  public  curiosity  had  been  stimulated  to  the 
utmost,  that  "  Dwarfinch's  "  was  at  length  superadded,  as 
the  scene  of  "  It's  "  appearance. 

It  was  on  the  day  succeeding  Susan's  first  interview  with. 
her  master,  that  the  huge  transparency  in  front  of  Dwar- 
finch's was  solemnly  unveiled,  and  revealed  the  tremendous 
secret. 

There  appeared  the  semblance  of  an  enormous  skeleton, 
at  least  twelve  feet  high. 

Dressed  it  certainly  was,  but  the  close-fitting  "  shape  " 
—  of  yellowish  white,  judiciously  chosen,  as  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  bone  —  revealed  the  minutest  articu- 
lation in  every  joint  and  limb.  The  scanty  doublet  was  of 
a  darker  hue,  but  —  as  if  the  tailor  had  shrunk  from  the 
task  of  adapting  any  outer  garment  to  the  fearful  angle  of 
those  projecting  hips  —  holes  had  been  provided,  through 
which  these  joints  seemed  to  force  their  way.  The  coun- 
tenance of  this  spectral  monster  was  lit  up  with  a  ghastly 
grin,  intended,  as  afterwards  appeared,  to  symbolize  the 
gay  and  genial  temperament  belonging  to  the  individual 
who  had  thus  been  permitted,  through  some  caprice  of 
nature,  to  shake  oft"  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  without  parting  « 
with  his  bones.  New  posters,  unfolding  themselves  in 
every  direction,  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Edward  Tippeny  — 
the  celebrated  Living  Skeleton,  the  Wonder  of  the  Ac^e  — 
was  about  to  present  himself  at  Dwarfinch's ;  and  a  bill, 
larger  than  any  yet  issued,  confidently  announced,  "  It  is 
HERE  1 " 

It  really  seemed  that  fortune  designed  to  compensate  * 
poor  Dwarfinch  for  the  many  scurvy  tricks  she  had  played 
him.  Grandchester  happened  to  be  oreatly  in  want  of  a 
public  sensation  of  some  sort.  The  militia,  at  this  moment 
embodied,  helped  to  flood  the  streets  at  evening  with  groups 
of  idlers.  A  large  party  of  seamen,  just  paid  off  from  a 
ship  of  war,  had  come  up  the  country  on  a  spree.  Any 
exhibition,  of  decent  attraction,  would  probably  have  done 
good  business  for  a  night  or  two.  How  much  more,  then, 
the  mighty  Skeleton,  the  Wonder  of  the  Age  ?  At  all 
events  the  thing  took,  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  ancient  city.  Two  days  before  that  fixed  for 
"  It's  "  appearance  (the  bills  persisted  in  so  describino-  Mr. 
Tippeny)  every  seat  in  the  vast  assembly-room  was  en- 
gaged, and  this  at  prices  double  those  demanded  for  any 
previous  entertainment  on  record. 
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Long  before  the  hour  of  opening,  so  dense  was  the  mul- 
titude around  the  doors,  that  the  police  on  duty  with 
difficulty  made  way  for  the  carriages  to  set  down.  As  for 
pit  and  gallery,  such  was  the  rush  that  not  one  half  of 
those  who  sought  admission  were  lucky  enough  to  pass  the 
threshold. 

Before  recounting  what  followed  on  that  eventful  day, 
we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Hornet. 

As  if — the  ice  once  broken  —  young  Mountjoy  found 
solace  in  the  presence  of  his  new  companion,  Susan  found 
herself  summoned  to  his  room  every  day.  This  was  indeed 
the  more  necessary,  as  his  mother  had  been  indisposed  for 
a  day  or  two,  and,  on  the  evening  on  which  we  revisit  the 
Hornet,  had  not  quitted  her  bed  at  all. 

Susan  had  read  herself  almost  hoarse,  her  master  being 
apparently  disinclined  to  do  anything  but  listen  to  her 
musical  tones,  and  gaze  intently  into  the  mirror  which 
seldom  left  his  hand.  He  had  grown  more  careless  in 
handlinjr  it.  Asain  and  again  Susan  caught  si";ht  of  those 
large,  earnest,  glittering  eyes,  and,  moreover,  knew  —  or 
rather  felt  —  that  they  were  perpetually  fixed  on  hers.  To 
read  their  expression  was  impossible,  and  the  rest  of  his 
features  remained  too  cautiously  veiled  to  offer  any  inter- 
pretation. 

The  proceedings  at  Dwarfinch's  had  seemed  to  interest 
him  in  a  remarkable  degree.  After  the  uncovering  of  the 
transparency,  he  had  remained  at  the  window  as  if  fas- 
cinated by  the  grisly,  grinning  monster,  and  had  even 
directed  that  some  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the 
carriage  sweep  that  intercepted  his  view  should  be  lopped 
away.  Whatever  might  be  his  own  affliction,  it  had  man- 
ifestly softened  his  heart  towards  the  misfortunes  of  an- 
other, but  he  could  hardly  forgive  poor  Mr.  Tippeny  for 
making  himself  a  public  show. 

"  The  miserable  beggar,"  he  growled.  "  And  as  if  it  was 
not  enough  to  be  poked,  and  prodded,  and  snapped,  and 
.  rattled,  at  sixpence  a  head,  he  must  —  hand  me  the  fellow's 
bill,  my  dear  —  yes,  perform  a  fantasia  on  the  violin,  sing 
a  barcarole  to  the  cithern,  dance  a  saraband,  and  —  hallo  ! 
there  seems  to  be  a  row !  "  And,  throwing  the  hood  over 
his  face,  the  young  man  leaned  eagerly  from  the  window. 

Although,  by  this  time,  the  assembly-room  must  have 
been  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  crowd  without 
seemed  quite  undiaoiinished,  and,  if  anything,  more  excited 
than  before.  Something  was  evidently  amiss.  People 
stood  in  the  doorway  gesticulating  violently,  in  futile  en- 
deavors to  make  themselves  heard.  The  roar  of  an  angry 
or  impatient  audience  within  could  at  times  be  distin- 
guished above  the  noise  without.  Poor  Mr.  Dwarfinch, 
with  a  scared  and  anxious  face,  could  be  seen  at  intervals 
flitting  or  struojirlinsr  amons  the  crowd,  as  seeking  to  pre- 
serve  peace  and  order.     But  the  tumult  only  increased. 

"  1  must  know  what  this  means,"  exclaimed  Mountjoy, 
drawing  in.     "  Send,  Susan  —  send  and  inquire." 

Seeing  the  gardener  in  the  road  below,  Susan  questioned 
him  from  the  window,  and  .was  able  to  bear  back  word  to 
her  master  that  the  riot,  for  such  it  was  become,  was 
caused  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  skeleton,  who  should 
have  made  his  long-promised  bow  to  the  expectant  multi- 
tude at  least  half  an  hour  before. 

Whether  the  public  had  lost  faith  in  Dwarfinch's,  or 
whether  disappointed  applicants  had  set  the  rumor  afloat, 
could  not  be  known,  but  a  belief  was  certainly  rife  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  swindle,  the  unexampled  prices  de- 
manded for  tickets  tending  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of 
this  suspicion.  The  crowd  within  hooted,  roared,  de- 
manded their  money  back,  and  even  threatened  damage  to 
the  rooms.  The  crowd  without  laughed  and  jeered,  and 
howled  for  the  manager,  but  when  they  had  him  would  not 
let  him  speak. 

Suddenly  a  carriage  was  seen  slowly  working  its  way 
through  the  throng.  Shouts  were  heard.  "  It's  coming." 
"  Here  'tis,  at  last."  "  Tippeny.  Tippeny."  "  Hooray 
for  tlie  skelinton,"  bellowed  the  crowd. 
*  Dwarfinch  breathed  again,  as  the  coach  drew  up,  and 
hurried  forward  to  welcome  the  Wonder  of  the  Age. 

"  Thank  goodness  you  are  come!  But  why  so  late  ?  The 


people  are  half  mad,"  he  gasped.     "  Quick,  quick,  my  dear 
tellow.     Take  my  arm." 

The  skeleton  did  not  immediately  respond.  Without 
moving  from  his  seat,  he  bent  forward  a  great,  bewildered- 
looking  face,  in  form  and  substance  not  unlike  an  ordinary 
man's,  then  beckoned  Mr.  Dwarfinch  to  come  closer. 

The  latter  obeyed,  when  the  Wonder  of  the  Age,  placing 
two  groups  of  bones,  intended  for  hands,  on  his  i'riend's 
shrinking  shoulders,  uttered  these  words  :  — 

"  I  shay  —  ole  fell  —  lesh  —  lesh  make  —  night  of  it." 
And  fell  forward  upon  the  manager's  breast,  an  inert  mass 
of  bone. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Strange  and  weird  as 
was  the  eff'ect  produced  by  the  imexpected  phenomenon, 
the  skeleton  was,  beyond  all  question,  helplessly  drunk. 

Overcome  as  he  was  by  this  crowning  mistbrtune,  and 
staggering  under  the  superincumbent  skeleton,  Dwar- 
finch was  roused  to  action  by  an  alarm  that  the  audience 
within  had  begun  to  pelt  the  lights,  as  prelude  to  a  general 
row. 

"  My  wife.  My  children,"  gasped  the  poor  man.  "  Get 
off,  you  drunken  beggar.  That  a  thing  like  you  should 
presume  to  "  — 

*'  We  won't,"  murmured  the  skeleton,  "  we  —  won't — 
gohometillmor  —  for  he's  a  sholly  good  "  —  , 

"  Take  that  —  and  be  hanged  to  you,"  roared  the  infuri- 
ated manager,  and  dealing  a  blow  that  made  Mr.  Tippeny's 
strongly-accented  ribs  rattle  like  castanets,  he  sent  him 
fairly  back  into  the  carriage.  "  My  wife.  My  children," 
he  repeated,  wildly,  as  a  furious  roar  echoed  from  within. 

"  Here  we  are,  dear,"  said  his  wife's  voice,  close  beside 
him.  She  had  wrapped  herself  in  her  cloak,  and,  carrying 
the  baby,  and  gathering  the  rest  around,  had  tried  to  es- 
cape Ij-om  the  scene  of  disturbance.  Unluckily,  she  had 
been  recognized,  and  pointed  out  to  the  mob,  eager  for 
some  new  incident. 

"  It's  his  family,  collaring  the  cash,"  bellowed  some 
ruffian,  in  the  press.  "  She's  bolting,  with  the  till  under 
her  cloak.     Return  the  money.     Ah-h-h-h  !  " 

"  It's  the  baby,"  roared  poor  Dwarfinch. 

But  there  is  no  saying  what  might  have  followed,  had 
not  some  half-dozen  stout  fellows,  grooms  and  gardeners, 
acting  well  together,  forced  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  reached  the  carriage.  To  learn  the  origin  of  this 
timely  succor,  we  must  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Hornet. 

Young  Mountjoy,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  watched 
with  unflagging  interest  what  wai  passing  below,  had, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Susan,  established  a  kind  of 
series  of  lookouts,  composed  of  all  the  out-door  male  at- 
tendants of  the  establishment.  By  means  of  these,  he  had 
received  full  information  regarding  the  progress  of  events, 
the  non-appearance  of  the  skeleton,  the  impatience  and  sus- 
picion of  the  audience,  the  tardy  an-ival  at  length  of  the 
Wonder  of  the  Age,  and  its  unpromising  condition,  even 
the  attempt  and  failure  of  poor  frightened  Mrs.  Dwarfinch 
to  effect  her  escape  from  the  tumultuous  scene. 

The  young  man's  own  observation  convinced  him  that 
the  bearing  of  the  mob,  incensed  by  certain  personal  re- 
marks, not  of  the  choicest  kind,  directed  at  them  by  the 
tipsy  skeleton,  was  becoming  more  and  more  truculent, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  woman  cowering  beside  her  hus- 
band, yet  evidently  more  alarmed  on  his  account  than  her 
own,  brought  him  to  a  sudden  resolution.  He  directed 
that  his  lookouts  should  assemble,  make  a  simultaneous 
charge  into  the  throng,  and  bring  the  whole  thing,  carriage, 
skeleton,  Dwarfinchcs,  and  all,  safely  witliin  the  Hornet's 
gates. 

The  attempt  succeeded.  In  spite  of  yells,  hissqp,  and 
some  resistance,  the  carriage  not  only  made  good  its  own 
retreat,  but  cleared  a  path  for  the  fugitive  family.  The 
gates  were  closed  and  barred,  and  all  was  well. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  said  Mountjoy,  as  he  sank  down  on 
his  couch,  wearied  with  the  excitement,  "the  {)Oor  woman 
is  safe  1  Go  down,  Susan,  and  tell  Mrs.  Martin  to  look 
after  the  family,  and  fillip  them  all  round  !  Pitch  the  skel- 
eton into  the  stable,  with  some  sacks  and  straw." 

Susan,  who  had  found  the  Dwarfinchcs  in  the  hall,  al- 
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ready  in  the  act  of  being  filliped,  returned  almost  immedi- 
Btely. 

■  Mrs.  Dwarfinch,  sir,  tenders  her  most  grateful  —  sir  !  " 
She  had  stopped  suddenly,  for  her  master,  in  deep  agi- 
laiion,  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  one  hand  still  holding 
the  hood  to  liis  face,  the  other  pressed  to  his  side. 

"  The  woman,  the  woman,"  he  gasped.  "  The  voice  !  It 
reached  me,  at  the  door.  Girl,  did  you  see  —  her  eyes?  " 
"  Yes,  sir,  blue,"  answered  Susan,  hurriedly. 
"  I  knew  it !  "  Mountjoy  exclaimed.  "  Something 
warned  me  that — that  I  was  protecting  —  her!  But 
there's  more  to  do  —  much  more.  Listen!  They'll  tear 
the  place  down,  before  I  —  Now,  Susan,  be  prompt  and 
obedient.  Much  depends  on  you.  Send  Dwarfinch  up  to 
my  door." 

I'he  manager  appeared  in  an  instant. 
Dwarfinch,"  said  young   Mountjoy,  speaking  through 
the  half-open  door,  "  you  are  pledged  to  produce  this  skel- 
eton to-night,  and  instantly." 

''  Alas,  sir,"  began  the  poor  manager. 
'•  You  shall  keep  your  word." 
"  Sir,  the  fellow's  as  drunk  "  — 

•'  I  will  sober  him  within  five  minutes.     Whatever  his 
■    'idition,  let  him  be  brought  up  to  my  dressing-room,  then 
vy  one  retire  but  Lufra,  my  page." 

•  Anything  more,  sir  ?  "  asked  Dwarfinch,  his  hopes  re- 
\  iving,  he  scarce  knew  why. 

"  Yes.  Issue  an  announcement  that  the  performance 
will  commence  within  ten  minutes.  That  Mr.  Tippeny  will 
then  go  through  the  whole  programme  assigned  for  him, 
with  additions  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  up  for  this  un- 
avoidable delay.  Away  with  you.  And  keep  a  passage 
clear  for  the  skeleton  to  cross." 

Dwarfinch  vanished  on  his  errand.  Next  moment,  the 
skeleton  was  being  borne  up-stairs,  cursing  and  singing  by 
turns.  What  passed  in  the  dressing-room,  nobody  but 
,  Lufra  knew.  The  skeleton,  however,  ceased  to  swear  or 
sing.  Sounds  of  quick  but  ordered  movement  were  heard, 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  within  the  time  allotted,  the 
door,  flying  open,  disclosed  the  Living  Skeleton,  sober, 
dressed,  violin  in  hand,  and  muffled  for  the  passage,  from 
head  to  foot,  in  Mountjoy's  brocaded  dressing-robe  ! 

The  temper  of  a  British  mob  is  acknowledged  to  be 
fickle.  Perhaps  the  assurance  that  glowed  alofb,  telling  of 
the  skeleton's  imminent  appearance,  flattered  them,  as  with 
a  victory  won.  At  all  events,  when  Mr.  Tippeny  was  act- 
ually seen  being  escorted  across  the  road,  perfectly  him- 
self, and  with  a  stride  that  lacked  neither  manhood  nor 
dignity,  he  was  greeted  with  deafening  cheers,  to  be  re- 
echoed, with  even  greater  heartiness,  when,  at  length,  he 
stepped  upon  the  stage. 

Apart  from  his  amazing  emaciation,  there  was  nothing 
about  this  Wonder  of  the  Age  to  distinguish  hira  from  a 
tall  and  well-formed  man.  He  possessed  flexible,  animated 
features,  and  a  forehead  indicative  of  capacity.  His  thin 
limbs  were  straight  and  beautifully  formed,  and  every 
movement  was  marked  with  ease  and  power. 

After  a  brief  and  graceful  apologetic  address,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  those  nearest  the  stage,  and  charmed 
every  one  with  his  gentle  and  pleasing  manners.  His  per- 
formance on  the  violin  was  worthy  of  any  living  professor. 
His  vocal   effort  was  thrice  encored.     His  saraband  was 

frace  and  vivacity,  so  to  express  it,  ossified.  In  a  word, 
e  achieved  a  triumph  unparalleled  in  Grandchester.  As 
if  not  content  with  this,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  audience, 
on  behalf  of  the  hitherto  unlucky  manager,  which  so 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  well-to-do,  that  a  testimonial  of 
nearly^one  hundred  pounds  was  subscribed  for  on  the  spot. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Dwarfinch,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, realized  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

But  the  accomplished  skeleton  was  never  more  seen  in 
Grandchester.  He  departed  at  an  early  hour  next  morn- 
ing. It  is  odd  that  the  groom  who,  under  Lufra's  direction, 
drove  Mr.  Tippeny  to  the  next  station,  reported  that  he 
did  not  seem  even  then  to  have  recovered  from  the  over- 
night's excesses,  and  apparently  had  no  recollection  of 
having  kept  the  Grandchester  public  in  a  state  of  speech- 


less delight  for  two  mortal  hours.    But  he  was  a  stapid  fel- 
low, at  times,  this  skeleton. 

Young  Mountjoy  was  very  quiet,  and  rather  melancholy 
for  some  weeks  succeeding  that  busy  evening.  Susan  was 
constantly  with  him,  reading,  or  writing  to  his  dictation. 
Ail  this  time  she  never  saw  nis  face,  only  the  high,  square 
brows,  and  lustrous  brown  eyes  ;  but  even  in  these  she  was 
conscious  of  a  change,  dillicult  to  define,  but  still  a  change. 

One  day  he  suddenly  took  a  fancy  to  weigh  himself,  an 
operation  he  had  not,  as  he  remarked,  performed  for  some 
months.  The  machine  Ktood  ready  in  his  room.  The  color 
rose  to  his  brow  as  he  stepped  down. 

"  I  could  not  have  thought  it !  "  he  muttered.  "  I  have 
gained  thirteen  pounds." 

From  that  day  he  weighed  himself  once  a  week,  the  re- 
sult always  seeming  to  aflbrd  him  great  satisfaction.  Su- 
san  knew  that  he  must  be  iacreasing  rapidly  in  size,  and 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  on  the  score  o(  his  health, 
especially  as,  the  fatter  he  grew,  the  more  ho  ate,  and  the 
more  nourishing  an<l  succulent  were  the  meats  be  chose. 

Mrs.  Mountjoy's  health  had  much  declined  of  late,  aad 
she  rarely  quitted  her  bedroom.  Thus  Susan  felt  her  re- 
sponsibility increased,  and  she  heartily  longed  for  an  opjxjr- 
tunity  to  warn  her  imprudent  young  master  of  the  morbid 
condition  of  obesity  into  which  his  love  of  eating  was  rap- 
idly hurrying  him. 

There  came  a  dav  on  which  Mountjoy,  after  duly  weigh- 
ing, cheerfully  proclaimed  that  he  had  gained  no  less  than 
three  stone,  and  was  increasing  day  by  day. 

Susan  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  began  to  cry,  and, 
on  the  astonished  young  man  pressing  for  toe  reason,  con- 
fessed that  she  could  not  see  him  kill  himself  under  her 
very  eyes,  without  entering  what  respectful  protest  she 
might. 

Her  master  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  and,  on 
recovering  his  breath,  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  see 
him  a  second  Tippeny. 

Susan  disclaimed  this,  but  submitted  that,  between  a 
Tippeny  and  a  Lambert,  there  was  a  neutral  ground  more 
desirable  than  either. 

"  That  is  precisely  the  spot  at  which  I  aim !  "  said 
Mountjoy,  as  he  quietly  rose  up,  and  stood  before  her; 
"  and  nearing  it  so  fast,  why  should  I  dissemble  any 
longer  ?  See  what  I  am  "  (he  threw  back  his  heavy  gown, 
and  showed  a  tall,  manly  figure,  emaciated,  indeed,  but  suf- 
ficiently covered  with  healthy,  growing  flesh),  "  and  then 
imagine  what  I  was,  when  —  ah,  you  guess  it !  —  when  I 
assumed  the  dress  and  part  of  the  tipsy  skeleton,  and  saved 
the  credit  and  fortune  of  poor  Dwarfinch,  and  his  wife, 
once  the  object  of  my  love !  Susan,  I  said  *  once.'  For 
now  I  have  another  and  fitter  love,  and  for  her  1  have 
been  striving  to  render  less  revolting  .this  meagre,  nay, 
once  almost  spectral  form.  Susan,  your  presence  has 
helped  me  to  life,  and  strength,  and  peace.  Confirm  these 
blessings  to  me.     Be  my  wiTie  ?  " 

The  young  Grahame  Mountjoys  are  amon^  our  most 
cherished  acquaintance,  Susan's  violet  eyes  forming  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  my  wife's,  which  are  brown. 


SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISON.i 

We  once  heard  a  lady  —  in  her  day  a  distinguished  let- 
ter-writer —  tell  how,  some  fifty  years  ago,  paying  a  visit 
in  her  school-girl  days,  she  came  upon  a  copy  of  "  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  at  that  time  considered  as  much  a 
book  of  the  past  as  it  is  now.  She  began  to  read,  and, 
becoming  absorbed  in  the  trials  of  the  heroine,  sat  in  her 
chamber  entranced  and  unconscious  of  the  flying  hours  — 
of  the  clock  striking  twelve  o'clock,  one  o'clock,  two 
o'clock  —  till  down  upon  the  page  containing  the  elabo- 
rately-led-up-to  crisis  alighted  a  sprawling  and  prodigious 
spider,  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  area.  The  shock  and 
jar  upon  her  excited  nerves  was  too  much  ;  that  night  she 
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read  no  more,  but  retreated  shuddering  and  shivering  to 
bed,  leaving  the  denouement  for  the  morrow.  In  such  read- 
ing- the  spirit  of  an  author  is  caught  unconsciously  ;  it  de- 
veloped in  this  case  a  narrative  st)  le  of  letter-writing  so 
easy  and  graphic,  so  welcome  to  the  family  circle,  that 
those  who  recall  it  feel  that  society  pays  a  real  price  for 
the  substantial  conveniences  of  our  present  system  ot 
postage  which  has  knocked  such  letter-writing  on  the 
head.°  Not  that  under  any  circumstances  a  revival  ot 
Richardson  could  influence  style  now.  We  have  drifted 
too  far  from  his  mode  both  of  viewing  and  telling  things. 
His  works  are  interesting  as  a  study  to  the  critic,  and  can 
still  awaken  enthusiasm  in  intelligent  readers  living  in 
abundant  leisure  and  scarcity  of  books,  like  those  residents 
at  the  Hills  one  hot  season  to  whom  Macaulay  introduced 
"Clarissa;"  but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  novel-reader 
proper  to  throw  himself  nowadays  into  "Sir  Charles 
Grandison"  as  he  once  did.  And  if  we  say  this  ot  the 
complete  work,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  abridgment  i  An 
abridgment  of  a  novel!  „•  i.     j 

If  l)ialoo-ues  of  the  Dead  were  in  ftishion,  Richardson 
and  Mile,  de  Scudery  might  be  set  to  discuss  the  compara- 
tive de<rrees  of  regret  or  torture  which  the  shade  of  an 
author  leels  under  posterity's  utter  neglect  or  slashing 
abridtrment.  They  would  be  in  a  condition  to  decide 
whether  it  is  least  endurable  to  die  with  the  century  in 
which  your  works  have  played  their  part,  or  to  see  them 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  an  abstract;  your  choicest  and 
most  characteristic  passages  struck  out  as  immaterial  to 
the  story,  the  bare  comings  and  goings  of  the  per:-onages 
connected  by  a  preposition  or  a  conjunction,  or  a  brief 
sentence  of  modern  structure  and  wording.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  forgotten,  but  we  own  that  our  heart  bleeds 
for  llichardson  under  some  of  the  omissions  we  find  m  the 
present  volume.  We  have  no  objection  to  passages  and 
scenes  beincr  selected  from  unmanageably  prolix  works  of 
a  past  datet  but  let  those  scenes  stand  as  the  author  wrote 
them.  A  work  of  imagination  cut  and  docked  at  every 
turn,  —  we  speak  of  certain  early  scenes  which  we  have 
compared,— every  page  and  every  sentence  subject  to 
excision,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  cannot  come  to  good. 
The  spirit  of  abridgment  gets  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration.  It  is  not  in  nature  to  choose  with  discretion. 
Assume  that  the  story  must  be  told,  what  is  left  for  elimi- 
nation but  the  details,  and  what  is  a  novel  that  is  worth 
readin<T  at  all  without  its  details  ? 

With  all  respect  for  Mrs.  Howitt,  there  are  occasions 
■when  we  cannot  believe  that  she  is  an  admirer  of  Richard- 
son or  that  her  crirlhood  was  ever  under  his  spell.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  she  had  made  her  first  acquaintance 
with  him  pen  in  hand,  prompt  to  strike  out  every  superflu- 
ous sentence ;  in  policeman-fashion  nudging  each  charac- 
ter in  turn  to  move  on.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  read 
Richardson  in  a  hurry,  to  get  an  idea  of  him  at  the  speed 
at  which  people  now  rush  through  novels.  The  readers 
and  master  writers  of  an  age  understand  one  another. 
He  knew  that  people  would  not  grudge  him  their  time,  as 
he  did  not  "Tudge  them  his  almost  painful  elaboration.  A 
broad,  carefully^laid  foundation  being  one  of  his  methods, 
one  felt  more  like  living  with  his  characters  (as  we  jmlge 
by  contemporary  comments)  than  readmg  of  them.  Peo- 
ple got  acquainted  with  them  by  degrees.  This  relation 
cannot  be  revived.  It  is  no  such  great  matter ;  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  that  the  present  generation  should  read 
«  Sir  Charles  Grandison."  Only  let  them  not  think  they 
are  reading  him  to  advantage  in  reading  an  abridgment, 
where  the"  terrors  and  passion  of  the  heroine  in  her  ex- 
tremity, and  the  vivacity  of  Charlotte  Grandison,  are  stinted 
watch  ia  hand,  and  measured  out  by  the  space  they  take 
up  in  the  page. 

AH  who  know  anything  of  the  story  will  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  hero  and  heroine  meet,  and  how 
he  rescues  her  from  a  compulsory  marriage.  The  whole 
narrative  of  the  abduction  is  given  with  uncommon  life  and 
truth.  The  scenes  are  in  the  author's  most  animated  man- 
ner, nor  is  there  anything  to  offend  a  scrupulous  taste.  He 
has' the  distinctest  idea  of  every  actor.     All  move  and  en- 


erf^ize  before  him  —  snuffling  parson,  insolent  lover,  deter- 
mined heroine.  Considering  the  circumstances,  and  that 
they  were  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  when  he 
wrote,  llichardson  ought  to  be  allowed  his  own  pace ;  yet 
even  here  the  niceties  of  truth  are  sacrificed  to  despatch. 
It  is  not  a  <iuestion  of  shortening  a  prosy  discussion  of  any 
of  the  points  of  prudence  or  morality  with  which  the  work 
abounds;  it  is  the  essence  of  the  story,  the  quality  that 
makes  it  memorable  as  a  fiction,  which  is  thus  handled.  It 
is  not  doing  justice  to  a  scene  to  give  only  its  climax.  But, 
as  an  instance  of  the  method  of  abridgment,  we  quote  one 
original  passage  which  is  abbreviated  in  the  copy  before  us 
into  five  lines."  Perhaps  the  part  which  precedes  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hero  is  regarded  as  merely  introductory 
and  to  be  made  short  work  of,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective points  of  the  story.  In  escaping  from  Sir  Hargrave 
the  heroine  gets  caught  in  the  doorway  :  — 

The  wretch  in  shutting  the  women  out  squeezed  me  dreadfully 
as  I  was  half  in,  half  out,  and  my  nose  gushed  out  with  blood. 
I  screamed;  he  seemed  frighted;  but  instantly  recovermg  my- 
self, "  So,  so,  you  have  done  your  worst !  you  have  killed  me,  I 
hope."  I  was  out  of  breath,  my  stomach  was  very  much  pressed, 
and  one  of  my  arms  was  bruised.  I  have  the  mark  still ;  for  he 
clapt  to  the  door  with  violence,  not  knowing,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, that  I  was  so  forward  in  the  doorway. 

I  was  in  dreadful  pain.  I  talked  half  wildly,  I  remember.  1 
threw  myself  in  a  chair.  "  So,  so  you  have  killed  me,  I  hope  — 
well  now  I  hope  —  I  hope  you  are  satisfied ;  now  may  you 
moan  over  the  poor  creature  you  have  destroyed  ;  "  for  he  ex- 
pressed great  tenderness  and  consternation  ;  and  I  for  my  part 
felt  such  pains  in  my  bosom  that,  never  having  felt  such  before, 
I  reallv  thought  I  was  bruised  to  death  ;  repeating  my  foolish 
"  So,  so,  but  I  forgive  you,"  said  I,  "  only  sir,  call  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman, sir.  Retire,  sir.  Let  me  have  my  own  sex  only 
about  me."  My  head  swam ;  my  eyes  failed  me,  and  I  fainted 
quite  away. 

In  the  abridged  version  of  this  passage  poor  Harriet  is 
not  allowed  to"say  a  word  for  herself.  All  is  compressed 
into  "I  talked  half  wildly."  And  yet  we  think  she  ex^ 
presses  herself  not  unnaturally  for  a  pious  but  indignant 
beauty,  and  prettily  too.  It  is  probably  a  scruple  of  pro- 
priety which  leaves  the  reader  to  suppose  that  a  bruise  in 
the  arm  made  her  nose  bleed,  while  the  exigencies  of  cur- 
tailment cut  out  the  especially  Richardsonian  trait  which 
follows,  when  the  villain,  panic-struck  and  really  thinking 
her  dying,  secures  the  bloody  handkerchief  and  thrusts  it 
into  the  fire.  "  If  she  did  not  recover,  that  should  not  ap- 
pear ao-ainst  him."  The  passion  of  Richardson's  bad  men 
never  carries  them  beyond  the  predominance  of  egotism 
and  selfishness. 

Nor,  considering  how  very  much  of  real  dull  reading  is 
left  behind,  —  the  sort  of  discussion  which  the  reader  alike 
skips  in  the  original  and  the  abridged  editions,  —  can  we 
understand  the  principle  which  strikes  out  Charlotte 
Grandison's  views  on  the  sort  of  husband  for  a  superior 
woman.  A  certain  Lord  D.  has  been  proposed  to  Miss 
Byron,  who,  having  once  seen  the  "  Man  of  men,"  is  more 
than  indifferent  to  all  others.  Her  friend  proffers  her  ad- 
vice :  — 

Well  but  now  I  will  tell  you,  without  punishing  your  curios- 
ity further  what  Lord  D.'s  character  is.  He  is  as  sober  a  man 
as  most  of  the  young  nobility.  His  fortune  is  great.  In  sense 
he  neither  abounds  nor  is  wanting  ;  and  that  class  of  men,  take 
my  word  for  it,  are  the  best  qualified  of  all  others  to  make  good 
husbands  to  women  of  superior  talents.  They  know  just  enough 
to  admire  in  her  what  thev  have  not  in  themselces  It  a  woman 
has  prudence  enough  to  give  consequence  to  such  a  one  before 
folks,  and  will  behave  as  if  she  thought  him  her  superior  in  un- 
derstanding, she  will  be  able  to  make  her  own  will  a  law  to 
him  •  by  the  way  of  "  /  will,  shall  If"~  or,  "  1/  you  please,  my 
dear  I  will  do— what  I  think  fit."  But  a  fool  .and  a  wit  are 
the  extreme  points  and  equally  unmanageubltfj  and  now  tell 
me,  Harriet  what  can  be  your  motive  for  refusing  such  a  man  as 

Harriet  —I  wish,  mv  dear,  you  would  not  talk  to  me  of 
th.;se  men.    I  am  sick  of  them  all.     Sir   Hargrave  has  cured 

Miss  G.  —  You  fib,  my  dear ;  but  did  you  crcr  see  Lord  D.  1 
Harriet.  —  No,  indeed. 
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All  this  is  condensed  into  "  while  we  were  thus  talking," 
alonj^  with  a  <;ood  deal  of  (luttcrinics  and  palpitations  and 
heart  analybis,  which  to  the  abridger  might  well  seem 
superfluous.  But  if"  Sir  Charles  (irandison  "  is  not  a  love 
Btory,  it  ii  nothing  readable.  Tlie  interest  lies  in  the  love, 
ofU'n  the  tlesjiairing  love,  of  two  heroines,  who  only  repre- 
sent the  ent]iu>ia.sni  of  the  sex  for  a  good  man  when  they 
see  liim  set  off  with  all  the  attraction  of  circumstances,  of 
person,  mind,  and  character,  and  that  "  air  of  vivacity  and 
intre|)i<iity,"  that  intelligence,  "than  which  a  sunbeam  is 
not  more  penetrating." 

Is'o  reader,  masculine  or  feminine,  is  in  love  with  Sir 
Charles — that  must,  we  think,  liave  been  always  out  of 
the  tpiestion  ;  but  the  passion  which  animates  the  per- 
formers in  the  scene  is  delineated  with  knowledge  and  in- 
sight into  the  female  heart.  It  was  the  one  speciality  on 
■which  Richardson  piciued  himself —  his  great  qualification 
for  his  work,  his  life-long  study.  At  thirteen  years  old  he 
•was,  he  tells  us,  the  confidant  of  all  the  superior  young 
women  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  wrote  their  letters  for 
them,  understood  when  anger  was  feigned,  and  the  chider 
or  rei)ulscr  was  overflowing  with  affection  and  only  dread- 
ing to  be  taken  at  her  word,  and  could  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  tenderness  which  could  not  tell  him  what  to  write, 
but  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  "  you  cannot  write  too  kindly." 
We  have  not  Richardson,  therefore,  if  too  short  work  is 
made  of  the  trepidations,  hopes,  fears,  suspense,  pique, 
fretfulness,  devotion,  and  perpetual  struggles  and  self- 
questionings  of  the  virtuous  female  bosom  torn  between 
self-respect  and  passion  founded  on  esteem. 

No  abridgment  can  mend  the  manners  of  the  book ; 
rather  it  brings  out  more  prominently  their  formality,  the 
bowings,  paradings,  and  endless  civilities.  This  defect, 
due  in  part  to  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  fashionable 
world  in  which  he  placed  his  characters,  was  one  ground 
for  the  violent  irritation  which  Horace  Walpole  shows 
against  Richardson  —  an  irritation  which  culminates  when 
he  finds  the  Paris  world  full  of  his  praises,  and  supplement- 
ing their  own  dulness  (as  compared  to  old  times)  with  that 
of  the  popular  English  novelist  whose  fame  he  cannot  get 
away  from.  But  even  Richardson's  warmest  admirers  have 
to  make  allowances  on  this  score.  Mrs.  Delany  accounts 
for  the  want  of  fine  breeding  by  his  having  taken  a  bad 
model.  "  Don  commends  Miss  Mulso's  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Chapone)  letters,  but  she  does  not  so  well  like  the  young 
woman  ;  that  is,  she  admires  her  sense  and  ingenuity,  but 
thinks  her  only  second  rate  as  to  politeness  of  manners,  and 
that  Richardson's  high  admiration  of  her  has  made  him  take 
her  as  a  model  for  his  genteel  characters  ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  they  are  not  so  really  polished  as  he  thinks  them  to 
be." 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  these  questionable  high- 

Eolite  manners  which  never  could  have  existed  among 
uman  beings,  do  not  help  Richardson's  characters  to  that 
permanent  niche  in  our  memory  which  they  undoubtedly 
hold  when  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  formed  under  the 
requisite  conditions.  Whatever  else  they  are,  they  are 
realities  with  the  author.     If  the  reader  starts  with  sym- 

Eathies  in  accord  with  him,  and  patience  to  follow  his  lead, 
e  can  no  more  forget  Sir  Charles,  or  Sir  Hargrave,  or 
Uncle  Selby,  or  the  revered  grandmamma,  or  Harriet,  or 
Lady  G.,  than  he  can  his  own  uncles,  and  aunts,  and 
cousins,  however  keenly  alive  he  may  be  to  their  imperfec- 
tions. The  story  is  not  so  powerful  as  "  Clarissa,"  but  its 
characters  have  the  same  limpet  grasp.  But  these  neces- 
sary conditions  grow  rarer  as  the  years  pass  by.  The 
book-shelves  to  which  boys  and  girls  have  access  cease  to 
hold  original  ten-volume  editions,  or  chance  numbers  of 
the  Novelist's  Magazine,  clothed  in  that  forbidding  brown 
leather  in  which  George  Eliot  invests  the  Sunday  books  of 
the  last  centuri'^'*'  which  always  opened  at  one  place,"  but 
■which,  once  opened  on  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  by  a  suf- 
ficiently large  and  patient  curiosity,  discovered  a  new  and 
quaint  world  where  romance  and  formality,  violent  wrong 
and  fastidious  scruple,  seemed  to  divide  life  between  them. 
The  inroad  of  new  stories  and  cheap  literature  with  smart 
outsides,  elbows  these  venerable  relics  out  of  their  snug  and 


secret  corners.  They  have  had  their  day  of  popularity, 
and  external  resemblance  to  their  newer  rivals  will  scarcely 
bring  it  back  again.  And  ^-et  the  thanks  of  the  public  are 
due  to  the  publisher  for  his  attempt.  If  we  quarrel  with 
abrid^tmcnts,  we  admit  the  impossibility  of  reprmlucing  the 
entire  work,  and  the  almost  ecjual  imi>ossibility  of  satisfy- 
ing our  taste  and  judgment  in  the  execution  of  a  task  at 
once  delicate,  diflicult,  and  irksome  ;  and  we  must  admit, 
also,  that  many  a  scene  as  it  is  left  by  the  o|)eration  is 
abundantly  long  enough,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  worhl  has  not  room  for  large  relics ;  it  is  only  gems 
which  fill  a  little  space  that  last  from  age  to  age.  Colossal 
labors  of  all  kinds  but  the  very  highest  have  to  give  place 
to  newer  feats  of  giant  enterprise  ;  their  authors  must  be 
contented,  if  they  would  bo  known  to  posterity  at  all,  to  be 
represented  incomplete,  and  by  specimens  more  or  lera 
fragmentary. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Paris  is  complaining  of  too  much  rain. 

A  NEW  talc  by  Miss  Bnuldon  is  to  be  published  cimulUine- 
ously  in  eight  provincial  papers. 

A  SARCASTIC  English  paper  says  that  France  (so  fond  is  she 
of  literary  relics)  boasts  of  having  two  skulls  of  Voltaire  I 

The  waiters  of  the  Paris  restaurants  sell  the  chcrrv  stones 
after  dessert  for  half  a  franc  the  pound  ;  they  are  broken  and 

boiled  to  make  the  liqueur,  kirsch. 

A  PICTURE  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  rcpresentinR  the  dangh- 
ters  of  Lot  and  the  burning  of  Sodom,  has  been  brought  to 
light  at  Saint  Lizier,  Ari<5ge,  France.  It  bears  the  painter's 
name. 

A  London  literary  critic  says  :  "  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  by 
Thomas  Hardy,  is  a  decided  acquisition    to   light  literature. 
We  take  this  critic  to  be  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  amus- 
ing only  when  they  don't  know  it. 

GusTAVE  DoRE  has  just  forwarded  to  a  charitable  lottery  in 
Paris  a  water-color  drawing  of  surpassing  excellence.  It  repre- 
sents a  scene  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  a  Sister  of  Mercy  car- 
ries a  child  in  her  arms  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Prussian  guns. 

One  of  the  oldest  inmates  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs,  at 
Paris,  Antoine  Fanoux,  died  the  other  day,  at  the  age  of  ei^'hty- 
five.  He  had  been  engaged  in  ail  the  campaigns  of  the  First 
Empire.  By  his  decease  the  number  of  resident  invalides  from 
the  Grande  Armee  is  reduced  to  fifteen. 

Interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral, including  portions  of  the  first  cathedral,  erected  in  the 
year  604,  encaustic  tiles  covered  with  rude  fi};ure8,  and  two 
leaden  coffins,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  remains 
of  Ithamar,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  6.5.5. 

Mme.  Ristori,  has  been  playing  in  "  Medea  "  in  London 
with  great  success.  Curiously  enough,  the  oripnal  of  this 
work  was  composed  for  Mme.  Ristori's  rival.  Mile.  Rachel. 
The  French  trage'dienne  refused  to  act  it,  however,  and  it  was 
translated  by  the  poet  Montelli  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  ac- 
tress. 

Queen  Victoria  sent  Lady  Smith,  of  Lowestoft,  a  copy  of 
"  Lcaves,from  our  Journal  in  the  Highlands,"  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  100th  birthday.  The  fly-leaf  contains  the  following 
in  the  Queen's  hand-writing:  "To  Lady  Smith,  on  her  100th 
birthday,  from  Victoria  R.,  Balmoral,  1873."  Lady  Smith  was 
able  to  write  her  reply  to  the  Queen. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
had  travelled  in  America.  He  says  :  "  It  is  surprising  how 
many  persons  there  are  still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  a 
railway  company  is  bound  to  allow  its  passengers  reasonable 
facilities  for  getting  out  of.  their  carriages.  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  series  of  adverse  decisions  in  the  law  courts 
would  have  convinced  railway  travellers  that  those  who  contract 
to  carry  them  safely  to  their  destination  may  set  them  down 
anywhere  they  please  —  on  a  steep  embankment,  on  a  heap  of 
stones,  in  a  river,  or  on  any  other  spot,  in  fact,  which  the  rail- 
way officials  may  select  in  preference  to  the  platforms." 

A  modern  invention  which  persons  are  trying  to  modify  or 
to  suppress  in  most  of  the  newly  built  houses  of  Paris  is  that 
of  electric  bells,  upon  the  dial  of  which  is  indicated  the  particu- 
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lar  servant  whose  attendance  is  required.  A  lady  who  inhabits 
a  house  which  is  favored  with  this  new  arrangement  told  a  Paris 
correspondent  the  other  day  that  when  she  rings  the  whole  body 
of  servants  rush  off  to  the  hall  to  examine  the  dial,  and  to  as- 
certain which  of  them  it  is  who  is  summoned,  and  that  this 
process,  repeated  many  times  a  day,  causes  such  a  derangement 
of  the  business  of  the  house  that  she  intends  to  revert  to  the  old 
plan  of  summoning  her  servants  by  an  understood  number  of 
ringings. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  "  London  is  the  paradise  of 
idlers.  If  there  had  been  a  deliberate  intention  of  enabling  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people  to  live  without  working,  it 
could  not  have  been  better  arranged.  The  doles  at  the  doors  of 
convents,  which  pauperized  the  pre-Reformation  era,  were  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  food  at  the 
'  missions  '  in  various  parts  of  London.  The  lapsed,  demoral- 
ized multitude  which  dragged  down  heathen  Rome  has  been 
reproduced  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Christian  London.  So  it 
must  always  be  when  the  great  law  of  our  nature  —  that  man 
should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  —  is  suspended." 

A  TERT  small  actor  in  a  Parisian  theatre  lately  achieved  a 
great  success  by  very  simple  means.  In  a  piece  entitled  "  Aris- 
tophanes," now  being  played  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  a  little  boy, 
almost  a  baby,  appears  on  the  stage  for  a  short  time.  This 
performer  had  his  admirers  among  the  public,  one  of  whom  the 
other  day  expressed  her  approval  of  the  tiny  actor  by  throwing, 
not  a  bouquet,  but  a  packet  of  bonbons,  at  his  feet.  The  little 
creature,  oblivious  of  the  necessity  for  making  responsive  bows 
or  of  obeying  stage  directions,  instantly  sat  down  by  the  foot- 
lights and  began  to  devour  these  delicacies,  while  the  curtain 
falling  behind  him  left  him  alone  with  the  audience,  who  warmly 
appreciated  the  incident. 

The  Court  Journal  reports  that  "  when  a  lady  is  presented  to 
the  Shah  he  first  looks  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  then  at  his 
own  feet,  generally  on  one  side  and  rather  over  his  shoulder, 
then  again  at  hers,  and  at  last  gradually  raises  his  eyes  to  her 
face,  when  he  assures  her  in  French  that  he  is  extremely  happy 
to  have  mrfde  her  acquaintance.  It  is  then  the  turn  of  the  next 
lady,  and  the  ceremony  is  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  but 
conversation  there  is  none.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court, 
who  had  watched  the  Shah  very  closely,  explained  this  pecul- 
iarity of  manner  as  arising  from  his  never  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  ladies  unveiled  in  society,  and  thus  feeling  shy  and 
somewhat  shocked."  Good  ged,  as  Major  Pendennis  would 
say,  this  is  misplaced  modesty. 

It  is  noteworthy,  says  a  London  paper,  that  despite  Mr. 
Mill's  eminence  in  the  world  of  literature  and  the  success  he  has 
had  as  an  author,  he  accumulated  but  a  small  sum  by  the  labors 
of  his  pen.  His  entire  personal  property  will  not  exceed,  if  it 
amount  to,  ten  thousand  pounds.  Considering  that  he  was  a 
man  of  simple  tastes  and  inexpensive  habits,  he  died  much 
poorer  than  might  have  been  expected.  His  step  daughter.  Miss 
Helen  Taylor,  inherits  all  his  property.  With  an  attention  to 
business  and  a  consideration  for  contingencies  of  the  most  prac- 
tical kind,  be  executed  no  less  than  three  wills,  providing  for 
the  three  possibilities  —  first,  of  Miss  Taylor  dying  before  him  ; 
second,  of  their  both  dying  at  the  same  time  in  a  railway  acci- 
dent or  through  any  other  casualty  ;  and  third,  in  the  event  of 
his  dying  first. 

The  Paris  papers  are  amusing  their  readers  with  the  Shah 
of  Persia.  His  Persian  Majesty  travels  with  30,000  kilogrammes 
of  luggage,  not  including  his  horses,  one  of  which,  the  royal 
charger,  has  his  tail  dyed  red !  The  Shah  makes  presents  of 
jewelry  and  precious  stones  to  all  the  princesses  he  comes 
across.  The  Queen  of  England  is  to  receive  a  necklace  of 
brilliants  worth  half  a  million.  According  to  the  Koran,  he 
is  forbidden  to  tread  any  other  soil  than  that  trodden  by  Mus- 
sulmen.  To  remedy  this  little  drawback,  the  Shah  has  ingen- 
iously placed  a  lining  of  earth  of  his  own  country  between  the 
Boles  of  his  boots  !  He  never  uses  a  pocket-handkerchief  twice, 
and  when  he  has  done  with  it  he  throws  it  away.  These  and 
other  statements  equally  extraordinary  are  now  going  the  round 
of  the  Paris  press. 

Thk  following  dialogue  occurred  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nord,  Paris,  between  a  patriarchal  gentleman  and  his  grand- 
daughter :  "  What  makes  your  hair  so  white,  grandpapa  ?  " 
inquires  the  maiden.  "lam  very  old,  my  dear;  I  was  m  the 
ark,"  says  grandpapa,  humorously,  but  with  a  reckless  regard 
for  truth  which  does  not  prepossess  us  in  the  old  man's  favor. 
"  Oh,"  says  the  child,  regarding  her  relative  with  a  fresh  inter- 
est, "  are  you  Noah  ?  "  "  No,  I  am  not  Noah."  "  Are  you 
Shem,   then  ?  "    "  No,  I  am  not  Shem."     "  Are  you  Ham  7  " 


"  No,  I  am  not  even  Ham."  "  Then  you  must  be  Japheth,"  says 
mademoiselle,  at  the  end  of  her  historical  tether,  and  growing 
rather  impatient  of  the  difficulty  that  surrounded  her  aged  rela- 
tive's identification.  "  No,  I'm  not  Japheth."  "  Then,  grand- 
papa, you're  a  beast !  " 

London  has  a  homed  canary.  It  is  a  yellow  bird,  ten  years 
old.  The  horns  are  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  between  the  respira- 
tory orifices,  and  the  commencement  of  the  feather  growth,  and 
in  line  with  the  eyes  and  top  of  the  bill.  The  first  appearance 
was  of  the  right  one,  about  six  months  since,  and  it  has  at- 
tained what  appears  to  be  maturity,  and  is  about  5-16ths  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  kind  of  material  as 
the  bill,  but  is  somewhat  transparent.  It  has  an  inclination- 
backward  slightly,  and  curves  a  little  outward.  The  other 
horn  is  of  four  to  six  months'  growth,  and  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing. It  is  about  3-16ths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  little  creature 
is  now  in  good  health  ;  but  for  some  time  it  looked  wretchedly, 
and  could  eat  but  little.  The  bird  came  from  Paris,  and  so  of 
course  its  horn  is  a  French  horn. 

M.  CouRBET,  the  demolisher  of  the  Vendome  Column,  i  s 
just  now  the  centre  of  some  interest  in  Paris.  To  begin  with 
he  has  been  nominated  an  hon.  member  of  the  Madrid  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  but  as  a  set-off"  to  this  he  has  been  served 
with  a  notice  of  action  by  M.  Magne  for  recovery  of  damages 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  column,  for  which  he  is 
said  to  be  civilly  responsible.  The  reconstruction  of  the  column 
has  commenced.  The  bronze  plates  of  the  column  which  are 
at  the  Palace  of  Industry  are  to  be  repaired  by  M.  Thiebaut, 
founder,  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  who  originally  cast  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  as  a  Roman  Emperor.  The  statue  will  be 
repaired,  and  the  little  bronze  statue  of  Victory  which  Napoleon 
the  First  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  stolen  when  the  col- 
umn fell,  will  be  replaced.  At  this  moment  the  statue  of  Napo- 
leon is  in  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces,  and  resembles  a  heap  of  the 
iron.  It  is  not,  however,  broken,  but  only  unscrewed  ;  and  ex- 
cept for  some  trifling  injuries  which  may  be  easily  repaired, 
may  be  put  in  order  without  any  great  difficulty.  Some  frag- 
ments, however,  may  possibly  be  missing. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  among  the  many  useful  in- 
ventions of  modern  days,  none  deserves  to  rank  higher  than  an 
ingenious  little  machine  just  invented  by  an  American  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire.  It  is  called  "  the  business  man's  bore 
abater, "  and  its  action  is  simple  and  eff'ectual.  It  consists  of  a 
button  torpedo,  with  patent  nitro-glycerine  back-action  attach- 
ment, that  can  be  worn  on  the  coat  like  an  ordinary  button, 
which,  indeed,  it  resembles  in  appearance.  When  the  bore 
seizes  the  "  abater  "  it  instantly  explodes,  shivering  his  hand 
into  a  million  pieces,  and  blowing  him  round  the  corner  into  the 
next  street.  The  inventoi',  it  is  stated,  has  already  received 
orders  for  all  he  can  manufacture  for  two  years  to  come.  A 
machine  on  the  same  principle,  so  consti'ucted  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  door-handle,  would  be  very  useful  to  min- 
isters of  state  Avhen  about  to  receive  deputations  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  such  as  receiving  applicants  for  charitable 
donations,  rate  collectors,  and  other  visitors  of  this  description. 
A  "  householder's  bore  abater  "  fixed  on  the  front  door  would 
be  an  immense  success. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett's  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  li-eckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui- 
toes and  other  annoying  insects. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 

A  Summer  Luxury.  —  The  most  appropriate  and  con- 
venient furniture  for  summer  "  cottages  by  the  sea,"  or  in 
the  country,  is  that  of  rattan.  It  is  portable,  elegant,  and 
very  desirable  to  one  taking  his  ease,  and  upon  the  croquet 
field,  in  the  parlor,  sitting  or  dining  room,  nothing  can  be 
more  comfortable.  Mu.  Cykus  Wakefield,  of  Boston, 
manufactures  this  class  of  furniture  in  the  most  luxurious 
styles  and  shapes,  and  we  would  advise  all  lovers  of  taste 
and  refinement  to  visit  his  extensive  warerooms  on  Canal 
Street  before  furnishing  their  summer  retreats. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK  II.    SYLVIA'S  BRACELET. 
CHAPTER   X.      AFTER   THE  PLAY. 

The  next  morning  must  have  been 
very  loth  to  enter  through  the  yet  open 
window  in  Golden  Square. 

The  supper-table  still  bore  its  man- 
gled load,  and  was  stained  with  a  hid- 
eous mixture  of  red  blood  and  red 
wine.  The  furniture  was  thrown 
about  in  a  confusion  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  battle  of  the  chairs 
—  only,  as  everybody  knows,  chairs 
and  tables  always  throw  themselves 
about  without  the  aid  of  hands  wher- 
ever there  is  human  disorder.  Their 
perverse  vitality  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  for  housewives,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  speculations 
for  students  of  occult  sympathies. 
One  chair  indeed  had  been  thrown 
over  in  the  short  scuffle,  but  all  lay 
overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  floor, 
which  was  farther  bewildered  with 
broken  glasses  and  empty  bottles. 
There  was  never,  at  the  most  orderly 
of  times,  room  for  a  visitor  to  put 
down  a  hat  comfortably,  as  Mr.  Abner 
had  found :  but  now,  to  find  so  much 
as  a  place  for  a  pair  of  gloves  would 
have  been  hard.  And  above  the  whole 
debris^  among  which  a  pair  of  candles 
still  guttered,  hung  a  cloud  composed 
of  damp  London  mist  and  the  stale 
smoke  of  the  night  before.  No  wonder 
the  morning  looked  coldly  and  sul- 
lenly into  such  a  villanous  corner, 
from  which  the  night  utterly  refused 
to  be  driven.  Rooms  have  their  "  next 
mornings,"  even  worse  than  those  who 
use  them. 

It  was  a  sitting-room  not  a  bedroom  : 
that  was  nothing.  But  it  would  not 
have  served  as  a  bedroom  for  a  hog, 
much  less  for  a  man,  much  less  for  a 
woman.  And  yet  it  was  upon  the  form 
of  a  girl  that  the  eyes  of  Harold 
Vaughan  first  fell  when  he  opened  one 
of  the  folding  doors  leading  from  the 
next  room  :  not  stretched  out  upon  the 
sofa,  as  though  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  her  discomfort,  but  sleeping  half 
upright,  and  with  her  bare  shoulders  in 
the  full  draught,  as  though  sleep  had 
claimed  her  unsought  and  desired. 

Harold  Vaughan  had  only  seen 
Mile.  Leczinska  on  the  stage  :  indeed 
the  idea  of  an  actress  in  any  shape  off" 
the  stage  had  never  suggested  itself  to 


him,  any  more  than  the  idea  of  a  mari- 
onette shut  up  in  its  box  and  unfas- 
tened from  its  wires.  Though  he  had 
not  confessed  it  to  Lord  Lisburn  or  to 
Carol,  the  number  of  his  visits  to  any 
theatre  during  his  solitary  and  unsocial 
student  days  he  could  have  counted 
easily  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand. 
He  and  the  aimless  stroller  belonged 
not  merely  to  two  different  worlds,  but 
to  two  different  elements :  they  had  as 
little  in  common  between  them  as  the 
sylph  and  the  gnome.  His  brain  was 
clear,  for  he  had  been  forced  to  con- 
centrate all  his  faculties  upon  a  single 
point  for  many  hours,  and  he  was  no 
longer  in  a  dream,  but  even  painfully 
awake  ;  so  he  stood  and  looked  at  this 
new  specimen  of  humanity  as  it  lay 
unconscious  before  him,  as  though  at  a 
mummy  in  a  museum,  or  some  abnor- 
mal subject  brought  into  the  dissect- 
ing-room. The  sight  was  not  in  any 
way  agreeable.  The  remains  of  rouge 
and  pearl  powder  were  still  on  her 
face  in  flakes  and  patches  ;  the  circles 
of  her  eyes  looked  bruised,  and  the 
natural  complexion,  seen  here  and 
there  thi'ough  the  paint,  sallow  and 
haggard.  Her  hair  was  all  tossed 
about  and  her  dress  out  of  all  form, 
while  her  jewels  looked  like  tinsel  in 
the  miserable  half-light,  as  if  turning 
the  tables  upon  the  tinsel  that  looks 
like  jewelry  on  the  stage. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  far  too  unimagi- 
native to  be  easily  moved  by  things 
that  his  mind  did  not  understand.  He 
had  never  been  in  full  sympathy  with 
anybody  but  Harold  vaughan  since 
his  work-house  days,  and  doubtless 
that  was  one  great  reason  for  his  hav- 
ing been  caught  by  the  first  sympa- 
thetic woman  with  whom  it  had  been 
his  fate  to  exchange  a  glance  or  a 
word.  But  the  sight  before  him  was 
enough  to  strike  sparks  out  of  the 
most  flinty  skull.  Nobody  can  help 
thinking  and  speculating  when  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  those  whose 
real  lives  are  mock  lives,  and  who  are 
nothing  when  they  are  not  trying  to  be 
something  utterly  different  from  them- 
selves. Only  an  actor  could  have 
said  in  his  heart  that  all  the  world  is 
a  stage,  for  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  things.  On  the 
stage,  everybody  is  trying  to  be  some 
one  else ;  in  the  world  everybody  is 
trying  hard  to  be  himself;  and  the 
only  real  likeness  between  them  is 
that  in  most  cases  everybody  tries 
equally  in  vain. 


The  doctor  was  clearly  one  of  the 
failures  off  the  stage;  he  had  tried 
wholly  in  vain  to  be  and  to  assert  him- 
self, and  had  failed  ignominiously.  So 
he  looked  with  additional  curiosity  at 
one  who  had,  to  all  appearance,  trium- 
phantly succeede<l  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  chief  feeling  was  one 
of  contemptuous  disgust  that  this  girl, 
in  whom  he,  of  course,  assamed  every- 
thing contemptible,  should  have  become 
even  the  heroine  of  an  hour  because 
she  could  successfully  pretend  to  be 
some  creature  of  somebody  else's  fancy, 
while  he  was  not  allowed,  by  a  thou- 
sand petty  circumstances,  to  be  his 
true  self,  and,  at  the  same  time,  could 
not  see  his  way  to  obtain  any  credit 
for  being  unable  to  pretend.  Between 
these  two  stools  he,  the  one  waif,  was 
likely  to  settle  down  into  nothingness, 
while  she,  the  other  waif,  had  her  am- 

£le  place  in  the  world  because  it  was 
er  profession  to  be  a  mere  toy.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  atmosphere  of 
sentiment  wmch  has  grown  up  round 
the  artist  life  in  the  course  of  ages,  so 
the  contrast  between  the  Mile.  I>ec- 
zinska  of  the  Oberon  and  Mile. 
Leczinska  of  Golden  Square  carried 
no  romantic  suggestions  to  him.  He 
could  find  no  imaginary  beauty  in 
what  was  not  beautiful  of  itself  to  be 
dignified  with  the  idea  of  genius 
deshabille.  On  the  contrary,  he  won- 
dered that  the  thing  he  looked  upon 
could  under  any  circumstances  have 
power  to  charm,  and  felt  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  not  having 
been  carried  away.  What  else  he 
thought  of  a  girl  whom  he  found  under 
such  conditions  is  what  would  have 
been  thought  by  ninety-nine  women 
ouf  of  a  hundred,  and  by  nine  men  out 
of  ten.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first 
who,  having  himself  unjustly  suff"ered 
from  evil  thinking,  has  set  himself  to 
judge  others  in  ms  own  turn,  and  to 
imitate  his  judges  in  assuming  the 
worst  simply  because  the  worst  was 
what  he  saw.  Harold  Vaughan  had 
even  quicker  eyes  than  Mr.  Brandt, 
and  accordingly  trusted  them  still 
more  implicitly. 

But  he  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a 
fool,  —  supposing  a  very  natural  ex 
ercise  of  human  reason  to  be  folly,  — 
and  he  distrusted  the  effects  of  open 
windows  as  much  as  he  trusted  in  the 
infallibility  of  his  own  eyes.  So  he 
went  to  the  window  and  shut  it  gently, 
not  because  he  was  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  be  tender  towards  the  actress 
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whose  quarrel  had  brought  his  friend 
to  death's  door,  but  simply  from  a  pro- 
fessional habit  of  humanity.  He  did 
not  even  look  to  see  whether  the  slight 
noise  woke  her,  or  if  she  still  slept  on. 
He  also  drew  down  the  blind,  to  shut 
out  the  raw  light  that  jarred  upon  his 
own  nerves,  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  wine,  which  he  wanted,  and  then, 
having  looked  once  more  through  the 
folding  doors,  sat  down  to  make  such 
notes  as  the  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. Still  the  girl  neither  woke  nor 
moved.  Except  for  the  quiet  regu- 
larity of  her  breathing,  she  might  be 
dead  for  anything  he  knew  or  cared. 

So  he  sat  for  at  least  a  full  hour, 
sometimes  scribbling,  sometimes  think- 
ing, and  every  now  and  then  looking 
quietly  through  the  folding  doors 
which  he  always  left  ajar,  so  that  the 
least  sound  might  be  heard.  Sud- 
denly, however,"  when  he  was  most 
deeply  absorbed,  he  heard  a  slight 
rustle,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  girl's 
fiaure  move.  He  looked,  and  in 
another  second  she  started  bolt  up- 
right, seemed  to  force  her  eyes  open 
•with  her  hands,  and  said, — 

"Aaron,  is  that  you?  —  have  we 
got  much  more  to  go  ?  Ah !  "  she 
cried  out  suddenly.  "  What  is  it  ? 
Where  am  I  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  whispered  Harold,  sharply. 
"  If  he  wakes  suddenly,  I  won't  an- 
swer for  what  may  happen."  And  he 
rose,  and  closed  the  half-open  door. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  the  doctor.  Pray 
don't  scold  me.  I  was  in  a  dream.  I 
must  have  been  sleeping  —  and  yet  — 
how  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  dead." 

"  Oh,  sir  —  I  have  seen  people 
stabbed  before.  I  know  they  die 
sometimes.  Can  you  cure  him  ?  Are 
you  a  wise  man  ?  " 

"  If  you  have  seen  people  stabbed 
before,'and  have  known  people  die  of 
it,  as  you  say,  you  most  likely  know 
that  the  chances  of  curing  depend 
much  more  on  the  assassin  than  on 
the  surgeon.  Perhaps  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  your  friend's  knife 
was  very  long,  very  sharp,  and  went 
very  deep  indeed,  and  that  he  knew 
where  to  strike  nearly  as  well  as  I 
should  myself.  Lord  Lisburn  esc^ed 
immediate  death  by  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  and  if  I  had  not  come 
in  time,  he  would  have  been  killed  by 
the  mere  bleeding." 

"  Then  it  was  you  that  saved  him  ? 
He  will  not  die  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  prophet  —  I  am  only  a 
surgeon.     I  have  done  what  I  can." 

"  Is  it  not  written,  then  V  " 

"  Written  —  what  written  ?  A  pre- 
scription ?  " 

"  What  —  do  not  doctors  read  Ba- 
hif" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mad- 
emoiselle." 

"  How  can  you  cure  him  without 
knowing  if  he  will  live  ?  Let  me  see 
him.    I  can  read." 

"  No  ;  certainly  not.  You  can  do 
no  good,  and  you    might  do   a  great 


deal  of  harm.  And  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  give  up  your  rooms 
to  Lord  Lisburn." 

She  was  honestly  and  eagerly  anx- 
ious —  that  he  could  see ;  but  he 
could  neither  understand  what  she 
was  talking  about,  nor  the  look  which 
she  kept  fixed  upon  his  eyes  the  whole 
time.  So  keen  was  it  that  his  own 
eyes,  strong  as  they  were,  began  to 
give  way  before  hers,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  looked  away  that  she  relieved 
him  by  looking  doAvn.  Then  she 
said,  — 

"  Doctor,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Why  do  you  scold  me  ?  " 

"  1  do  not  scold  you." 

"  You  might  beat  me  if  you  please  — 
I  would  not  say  a  word.  But  when 
Aaron  struck  me,  I  felt  myself  turn  all 
to  fire.  I  think  I  should  have  killed 
him  —  I  know  I  should  have  tried. 
Why  do  you  scold  me  because  he,  I 
mean  the  young  liia,  felt  angry  too? 
Are  A'ou  angry  with  him  ?  ' ' 

"  With  Lord  Lisburn  ?  No.  How 
could  he  stand  by  and  see  any  woman 
struck  without  giving  back  the  blow  ? 
If  it  had  only  been  "  —  "in  a  better 
cause,"  he  was  going  to  add,  but  re- 
frained :  remembering,  perhaps,  that 
his  own  misfortunes  had  mainly  come 
from  taking  up  the  quarrel  of  a  beggar- 
girl. 

"  Then  why  are  you  angry  with 
me  ?  Could  1  help  being  struck  ? 
Could  I  help  his  being  brave  ?  Did  I 
put  the  kniie  into  Aaron's  hand  ?  I 
would  have  been  killed  myself  first. 
And  you  will  not  even  let  me  go  to  see 
if  he  will  live.  You  are  bad  and 
hard,  and  I  thought  you  were  good  and 
kind.  Never  mind  —  I  will  go  all  the 
same." 

He  placed  himself  before  the  gro- 
tesque but  piteous  little  figure,  whose 
labyrinth  of  tumbled  hair  scarcely 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  folding  door, 
reached  to  his  shoulder,  and  placed  his 

"  No,"  he  said,  sharply ;  "  I  have 
told  you  you  can  only  do  harm.  What 
is  it  )  ou  want  to  do  ?  And  I  suppose 
that  even  you  must  know  that  Lord 
Lisburn's  bedside  is  no  place  of  yours, 
though  he  is  so  unlucky  as  to  have 
turned  you  out  of  your  room.  If  you 
wake  him  "  — 

"  I  shall  not  wake  him.  I  shall 
make  no  more  noise  than  a  cloud;" 
and  she  slipped  oil'  her  shoes. 

"But  you  might,  and  you  shall  not 
risk  it.  Tell  me  once  more,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  read  Bald." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"To  know  if  he  will  live  or  die." 

"What  rubbish  is  all  this?  One 
would  think  you  were  talking  witch- 
craft. Is  it  Poll. "-h  —  you  are  a  Pole, 
are  not  you  ?  Well,  you  cannot  go  in, 
that's  all,  nor  will  1  leave  the  room 
till  I  am  relieved.  You  have  done 
mischief  enough  already  without  my 
giviug  you  the  chnnce  of  doing  more. 
I  wislj  to  God  there  were  no  such 
thinijs  as  women  in  the  world." 


To  his  sudden  bewilderment,  she 
dashed  herself  back  again  into  the 
sofa  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Modevol ! "  she  cried  out  in  a 
whispered  scream,  "  I  have  the  Evil 
Eye!  .  .  .  .  The  wise  man  says  so 
—  he  knows  it.  ...  I  have  brought 
him  bad  luck,  and  if  I  look  on  him 
he  will  die." 

Harold  Vaughan  let  go  the  door 
and  stood  leaning  over  the  fire-place. 
He  had  heard  of  the  awful  belief,  as 
old  as  the  world  itself,  that  certain 
unhappy  beings  are  cursed  with  an  in- 
voluntary power  of  bringing  a  curse 
upon  all  they  look  upon,  things  and 
creatures,  beasts  and  men,  their  near- 
est and  dearest,  their  mothers,  chil- 
dren, and  wives.  The  Evil  Eye  is 
more  terrible  than  the  tooth  of  the 
vampyre,  and  may  beam  kindly  from 
the  face  of  the  most  loving-hearted 
of  men.  It  may  be  of  any  hue,  black, 
blue,  or  gray  ;  it  may  be  bright  or  dull ; 
it  may  be  stern  or  gay.  It  may  meet 
ours  in  love  or  friendship,  or  light  on 
us  by  chance  in  the  street  or  railway- 
train  ;  hate  is  not  its  essence,  nor 
good-will  its  antidote.  Terrible  is  it 
to  all  who  meet  its  power,  but  still 
more  terrible  is  it  to  those  from  whom 
its  influence  falls.  But,  though  the 
young  doctor  had  heard  and  read  of 
such  things,  he  had  never  heard  it 
spoken  of,  much  less  treated  as  an 
article  of  belief,  till  now. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said  once  more,  "I 
don't  mean  any  such  rubbish.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  me  a  wise  man,  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  think  you  a  wise 
woman.  To  show  you  what  I  think 
of  your  eyes,  I  give  you  leave  to  look 
at  me  as  long  as  you  please,  without 
fear.  I'm  witch-proof — and  if  I  were 
not,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  you." 

He  spoke  rudely  enough,  consider- 
ing her  sex  and  his  own :  but  he  had 
never  practised  compliments,  not  even 
to  Claudia,  and  was  certainly  in  no 
mood  for  them. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  look  at  me  this 
instant,  or  I  shall  be  really  angry.  I 
don't  say  it's  your  fault,  but  any  way 
enough  trouble  has  come  through  you 
not  to  sit  crying  over  old  women's 
tales.  Here"  —  he  said  more  kindly, 
remembering  his  calling  though  he 
had  i'orgotten  the  courtesy  which  for 
the  sake  of  one  woman  he  had  once 
been  eager  to  show  to  all  —  "here, 
drink  this  wine.  I  dare  say  you  are 
nervous,  and  no  wondei-.  I  won't 
speak  to  you  again,  but  you  must  not 
go  into  Lord  Li.-burn's  room." 

She  took  the  wine  and  tasted  it 
obediently,  but  never  raised  her  eyes, 
nor  even  her  face  so  much  that  they 
could  be  seen.  He  turned  from  her 
and  sat  down  to  his  notes  again. 

After  another  ten  minutes  of  silence, 
"  May  I  speak  ?  "  she  asked,  miser- 
ably. 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  not  about  going 
into  Lord  Lisburn's  room.  What  is 
it?" 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  remem- 
ber.    What  will  become  of  Aaron  ?  " 
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"  If  Lord  Lishiim  dies,  I  should 
say  he  would  be  lian'^cfl.  If  Lord 
Lisburii  does  not  die,  I  should  say  lie 
ou<;ht  to  he  hanged,  and  will  bo  trans- 
porte<l." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  will  bo  hanged," 
she  said,  without  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding condition,  and  suddenly  open- 
ing her  large  eyes  as  she  spoke,  but  as 
suddenly  closing  them  again.  "  But 
they  must  lag  him  first,  and  I  don't 
think  he'll  leave  pateran." 

Vaughan  looke<l  at  her  sharply  — 
not  because  a  Polish  singer  talked  in 
what  was  very  like  English  slang  ; 
that  might  be  a  sta";e  fashion  —  but 
because  a  note  seemed  to  be  struck  in 
his  memory. 

"I  wish,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
like  a  doctor  asking  to  see  a  patient's 
tongue,  "  you  would  let  me  see  your 
eyes." 

"  No,"  she  answered  resolutely,  and 
turned  herself  wholly  away. 

"  I  know  it  is  impossible,  and  yet  I 
could   almost  swear   I  had   met  you 
before." 
"  Never." 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  England  ? 
You  speak  English  uncommonly  well." 
She  made  no  answer. 
"  Surely  you  understand  me  ?  If  I 
am  curious,  you  must  consider  the 
strange  way  in  which  we  are  brought 
together.  I  don't  want  to  pry  into 
any  mysteries.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber that  all  this  affair  will  have  to  be 
inquired  into  —  and  by  rougher  hands 
than  mine  are." 

"  Yes,  I  know  —  the  policeman." 
"  And  the  judge  and  the  jury.  I 
shall  have  to  be  a  witness,  and  so  will 
you,  as  you  would  know  very  well  if 
you  knew  anything  of  our  English 
laws.  I  don't  know  much  about 
criminal  courts,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  give  your  name." 

"  You  know  what  that  is  —  Made- 
moiselle Leczinska." 

"  But  your  Christian  name  ?  " 
"  Pauline,"  she  answered  readily. 
"  And  —  let  me  see  —  you  might  be 
asked  where  you  come  from  —  where 
you  have   been  in   England  —  if   you 
have    ever   been  at   Manchester,   for 
example,  or   Birmingham,  or  St.  Ba- 
vons  "  — 
"  Never." 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  —  I  know  nothing 
of  musical  matters  —  where  you  have 
been  singing  till  uoav  ?  " 

"  Warsaw.  It  is  all  in  the  bills." 
"  And  that  song  in  the  opera  to- 
night ?  —  but  never  mind  :  though  it 
was  very  strange."  Like  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  he  naturally  assumed  it 
to  be  Abner's  —  and  what  was  more 
natural  than  that  an  opera-house  tune 
should  have  found  its  way,  like  so 
many  others,  into  a  country  inn  V  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  novelty  of  "  Syl- 
via's Bracelet,"  and  the  reception  of 
the  song  seemed  to  stamp  it  as  some 
favorite  and  familiar  moixeau.  And, 
though  the  identity  of  Pauline  and 
Zelda  may  seem  clear  enough,  a  man, 
in  practice,  must  be   very  daring   to 


imagine  for  a  moment  the  identity  of 
a  fashionable  prima  donna  and  a 
wandering  beggar-girl.  Sensible  men 
never  believe  in  coincidences ;  and 
such  things,  though  they  have  been, 
are,  and  will  be,  belong  to  the  region 
of  romance,  which  is  scorned  by  sen- 
sible  men. 

So  Harold  Vaughan  was  surprised 
for  many  moments,  but  bewildered  for 
only  one.  It  seemed  to  him  very 
natural  —  as  soon  as  he  exercised  the 
reason  by  which  men  are  so  often  led 
astray —  that  one  singing  voice  should 
resemble  all  singing  voices  as  closely 
as  a  shellful  of  peas  ;  that  one  strolling 
musician  should  be  like  another  stroll- 
ing musician ;  that  a  Pole,  like  a 
Russian,  should  be  innately  versed  in 
all  the  dialects  of  Babel.  It  also 
seemed  to  him  too  improbable  to  be 
true,  that  the  heroine  of  the  Old  Point 
Hotel  should  be  the  heroine  of  the 
Oberon  ;  and  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  stumble  twice  upon  her,  of 
all  women.  So  he  mentally  accused 
himself  of  stupidity,  and,  like  many 
another  believer  in  the  Probabilities, 
actually  became  what  he  accused  him- 
self of  being.  All  riddles  are  very 
simple  when  they  are  explained  ;  but 
plain  facts  are  the  greatest  riddles  of 
all. 

Whether  Mile.  Leczinska  recog- 
nized Zelda's  champion  is  another 
question.  She  was  neither  sensible, 
nor  a  mjin  ;  and  strange  coincidences 
were  of  course  the  most  natural  things 
in  the  worl'd  to  her.  Besides,  if  a 
stray  beggar-girl  was  a  thing  to  be 
forgotten  in  a  life  that  was  self- 
absorbed,  the  first  lips  that  had  ever 
given  her  kind  words  were  things  to 
be  remembered  till  doomsday.  But 
the  Zelda  whom  Aaron,  like  Roman 
slave-masters,  had  made  a  freed  woman 
by  the  sign  of  a  blow,  was  certainly 
not  one  to  renew,  by  confession,  the 
character  of  the  old  self,  which  she 
had  now  trampled  under  foot  and  cast 
away.  She  had  not  been  crowned 
with  laurels  only  to  appear  in  the 
guise  of  her  bygone  past  before  the 
only  eyes  from  whom  she  cared  to 
hide  the  degraded  Zelda  of  old. 

So,  while  he  stood  in  thought,  she 
sat  crouched  in  timid  shame,  hiding 
carefully  from  him  the  baleful  light  of 
her  evil  eyes,  that  she  might  neither 
betray  nor  be  betrayed.  And  so  they 
remained  as  far  apart  as  those  who 
have  once  influenced  one  another's 
lives  can  ever  be,  until  the  house 
awoke,  and  the  constable  called  to 
bring  the  important  news  that  the 
lessee  of  the  Oberon  had  not  been 
found. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


THE    RIGHTS   OF   THE 
MATTER. 


The  next  day  was  a  busy  day  for 
Harold  Vaughan,  who  had  for  the 
present  to  assume  the  office  of  agent 
as  well  as  physician  to  Lord  Lisburn. 
The  police  disposed  of,  he  sent  for 
the  most  eminent  surgeon  of  the  day, 


who  finally  approved  of  all  he  had 
done.  Then  he  went  to  the  hotel 
where  he  had  engaged  to  meet  the 
earl  at  breakfast,  and  caw  the  captain 
of  the  Esmeralda,  who  was  cooling  his 
heels  hungrily  in  the  cofTee-room,  and 
who  was  able  to  give  him  the  name 
and  address  of  Ix>rd  Lisburn's  attor- 
ney, and  of  his  banker,  Sir  William 
Penrose.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
chance  breakfast  engagement,  one  of 
the  richest  noblemen  in  England  would 
have  suddenly  disappeared  from  sight 
without  Ijeing  missed,  and  have  been 
laicl  up  in  Golden  S<|uare  lodgingi, 
without  money,  or  without  fnenus, 
until  he  died  or  recovered  sufhciently 
to  make  himself  known ;  and  even 
then  he  might  have  found  it  hard  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  either  a  lunatic 
or  an  imfiostor. 

The  attorney  came,  took  the  whole 
business  into  bis  own  hands,  looked 
at  Lord  Lisburn,  who  still  lay  uncon- 
scious in  the  singer's  bed-room,  had  an 
interview  with  the  great  surgeon,  and 
then  drew  up  an  authoritative  account 
for  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  client's 
accident  might  wear  the  least  dis- 
reputable air  possible.  He  also  oiTered 
his  own  house  for  a  hospital  as  soon 
as  the  patient  could  be  moved.  Ue 
sent  for  a  nurse,  impressed  the  land- 
lady with  the  rank  and  dignity  of  her 
new  lodger  —  he  knew  of  course  that 
they  would  come  out  somehow  —  and 
made  all  arrangements  with  every- 
body. In  short,  he  forgot  nothing, 
with  two  trivial  exceptions.  One  was, 
to  think  of  the  existence  of  Mile. 
Leczinska,  except  as  a  possible  wit- 
ness; the  other,  to  repay  Harold 
Vaughan  his  extravagance  in  cab-hire. 
But  this  was  not  mentioned  ;  and  he 
could  not  learn  by  the  light  of  nature 
that  Lord  Lisburn's  friend  had  spent 
his  very  last  piece  of  gold. 

The  latter  had  not  even  a  right  to 
put  up  by  his  patron's  bedside;  he 
was  simply  a  chance  medical  man,  who 
had  been  sent  for  on  an  emergency, 
and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  case  by  the 
patient's  friends.  Fortune  had  denied 
liim  even  the  refuge  of  the  Arctic  seas 
to  escape  from  her  persecutions.  Qf 
course,  as  soon  as  Lord  Lisburn  re- 
covered, all  would  be  well  again  ;  but 
how  was  he  to  eat  or  drink  till  then  ? 
He  could  not  explain  his  case  to  the 
solicitor,  for  he  could  not  run  the  risk 
of  being  sent  about  his  business  as  a 
begging  swindler,  as  a  disreputable 
practitioner,  who  sought  impudently 
to  make  a  market  out  of  troubled 
waters.  No  one  knew  of  his  relation 
to  the  earl,  and  to  sue  in  forma 
pauperi  would  be  only  to  court  the 
answer,  *'  If  it  is  as  you  say,  you  must 
wait  till  my  lord  is  able  to  attend  to 
you.  Of  course  I  don't  distrust  you  ; 
but  one  must  be  careful  in  these  days, 
and  I  must  take  care  of  my  client's 
interests.  Still,  if  you  can  produce 
any  evidence  of  a  claim  to  an  advance 
of  salary,  I  will  see.  But  his  lord- 
ship's  physician   to  an  Arctic   expe- 
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dition  —  forgive  me  if  I  say  it  sounds 
strange.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any- 
body —  say,  to  bis  lordsbip's  sailing- 
master,  or  any  of  bis  friends  ?  No  ? 
Tbat  is  unfortunate  ;  for  I  am  afraid  I 
must  wisb  you  a  very  good  morning. 
Business  is  business  —  of  course  you 
understand."  Tbis  kind  of  speecb 
not  even  a  workbouse  training  makes 
a  man  wilHng  to  risk  witb  a  good  will. 
He  bad  already  discovered  to  what 
extent  bis  well-worn  clotbes,  com- 
bined witb  wbat  bad  seemed  an  offi- 
cious interference  witb  Lord  Lisburn's 
affairs,  bad  made  an  impression  on 
the  attorney,  even  without  bis  calling 
suspicious  attention  to  them.  As  to 
Mademoiselle,  the  attorney  probably 
thought,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  of 
many  choice  attemjDts  to  account  for 
everything,  by  squeezing  the  universe 
into  a  nutshell.  "  Gray  beads  won't 
grow  on  green  shoulders,"  was  of 
course  the  master-key  he  used  to  un- 
lock tbis  particular  mystery,  and,  as  a 
man  of  much  experience  and  of  the 
mental  habit  of  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions to  which  much  experience  mostly 
leads,  he  did  not  care  to  examine 
whether  the  key  turned.  He  bad  put 
in  bis  pet  proverb,  and  tbat  was  enough 
for  him,  as  it  is  for  all. 

Women,  however,  are  seldom  saw- 
mongers.  Not  being  good  bands  at 
generalizing  from  experience,  they 
require  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing. Sir  William  Penrose  was  satis- 
fied witb  the  attorney's  view  of  the 
matter,  who  quoted  bis  proverb  to  the 
banker  in  strict  confidence  and  with 
an  air  of  shrewdness,  as  though  his 
quotation  from  the  common  stock  of 
Procrustean  philosophy  bad  been  an 
original  discovery  of  a  state  secret. 
But  Lady  Penrose  was  not  much 
inclined  to  hold  that  anything  so 
universal  and  couched  in  such  plain 
monosyllables  could  apply  to  an  earl. 
On  other  grounds,  moreover,  she  was 
burning  to  bear  all  about  everything, 
and  Miss  Perrot  was  the  best  informed 
person  she  knew.  Once  more,  Miss 
Perrot  was  at  home. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  find  you,"  said 
the  banker's  wife,  settling  herself 
serenely.  "  I  should  have  brought 
Laura,  but  she  has  a  slight  cold  — 
nothing,  I  hope,  but  she  must  be  care- 
ful. You  are  none  the  worse  for  the 
play,  nor  Miss  —  Miss  —  I  mean  your 
cousin  ?  " 

"  Miss  Brandt,"  answered  Miss  Per- 
rot, laying  an  emphatic  stress  upon 
both  syllables,  "  is  very  well.  But 
that  is  a  painful  subject.  Well,  I  did 
my  duty  —  I  could  do  no  more." 

"  A  painful  subject  ?  What  is  ? 
Ah,  yes,  I  did  hear  something — but 
then  these  things  happcm  every  day. 
Sir  William  says.  I  remember  once 
a  great  friend  of  Sir  William  failing, 
but  they  said  it  was  the  best  specula- 
tion be  ever  made.  He  bad  settle- 
ments and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  was 
let  off  paying  all  his  debts,  so  it  must 
be  a  good  thing.  Pve  often  wondered 
why  Sir  William  doesn't  fail,  only  he 


always  tells  me  be  shall  wait  till  worse 
times  —  not  tbat  the  times  could  be 
much  worse,  and  I'm  sure  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  get  everything  for  nothing 
and  pay  no  wages." 

"  Yes,"  Miss  Perrot  answered,  feel- 
ingly. "  Very  pleasant  indeed.  And 
very  pleasant,  very,  to  see  one's  own 
cousin's  name  in  big  letters  all  over 
the  newspapers.  It's  all  very  well  for, 
you  to  speak  up  for  strangers,  but  to 
be  taken  in  by  one's  own  flesh  and 
blood,  at  least  one's  flesh  and  blood  by 
marriage,  is  bard." 

"Indeed  — I  didn't  know  that." 

"  No,  nor  anybody.  I'm  sure  I 
shouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't 
been  expecting  it  all  along.  The 
number  of  times  I've  told  Mr.  Brandt, 
of  course  not  in  so  many  words,  but  so 
plainly  tbat  a  blind  mouse  might  read, 
wbat  would  come  of  it  all  —  you'd  won- 
der tbat  a  man  of  business  shouldn't 
believe  me." 

"  Is  it  so  very  bad,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  to  speak  harm  of  any 
girl,  much  less  my  own  cousin  — 
girls  can't  help  their  bringing  up. 
But  I  must  say  when  a  girl  is  shut  up 
like  a  Sister  of  Mercy  all  day  long,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  have  all  her  whims 
and  fancies,  witb  carriages  and  horses, 
never  having  a  chance  of  making  a 
good  match,  painting  till  she  breaks 
her  legs,  and  then  having  to  pay  any 
money  to  get  well  again,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides,  if  anybody's  sur- 
prised wbat  comes  of  it  ajl,  it  isn't  I." 

"  Poor  girl !  "  said  Lady  Penrose, 
rustling  herself  out  witb  a  sympathetic 
movement.  "  And  you  so  fond  of  her 
—  it  must  be  very  sad  for  you.  But 
for  my  part  I  never  look  for  gratitude. 
One's  always  deceived." 

"  Always.  And  for  my  part  I'll 
never  mix  myself  up  in  people's  busi- 
ness again.  They  must  do  without 
me  and  get  on  the  best  way  they  can." 

"  Are  they  likely  to  be  much  worse 
off,  then  ?  " 

''  It  isn't  that  I  think  about  so  much 
as  the  folly.  And  it's  not  just  to 
those  they  leave  behind  when  people 
ruin  themselves.  It's  selfish,  that's 
the  word.  When  people  go  into  trade, 
those  who  are  younger  can't  help 
having  expectations :  not  but  wbat 
I'm  above  thinking  of  dead  men's 
shoes,  as  they  call  them,  but  it's  the 
principle.  My  own  income's  safe, 
thank  God  :  lucky  for  me,  it's  in  the 
funds." 

"  Lucky  indeed." 

"  I  declare  when  Claudia,  Miss 
Brandt,  opened  tbat  horrid  letter,  I 
might  have  been  knocked  down  witb 
a  feather.  And  would  you  believe  it, 
she  never  even  hail  the  grace  to  go 
into  hysterics  ?  And  what  she'll  do, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  But  aren't  there  the  settlements?  " 

"  Not  a  penny." 

"  But  there  must  be  sottlements. 
When  I  was  married  they  talked  more 
about  the  settlements  than  the  trous- 
seau. My  poor  father  used  to  say  I 
shouldn't  marry  till  me  and  my  girls 


were  made   as    safe   as   the  Bank   of 
England." 

"  Your  father  was  a  sensible  man. 
But  Claudia's  mother  was  as  poor  as 
a  church  mouse  —  I  can't  help  saying 
it,  though  she  was  my  own  relation. 
Her  father  was  in  the  herring  fisher- 
ies, and  married  my  aunt,  and  had 
twelve  children,  and  glad  he  was  to  get 
one  of  them  off  bis  bands  to  anybody 
who'd  give  her  bread  and  cheese." 

"  Tbat  makes  a  difference  of  course 
—  I  bad  some  money  of  my  own. 
Sir  William  himself  can't  touch  it. 
But  of  course  it  is  wrong  to  fail  with- 
out settlements." 

"  It  is  downright  wicked.  I  can't 
quite  turn  my  back  on  them,  of  course, 
whatever  the  world  may  say  of  me. 
They're  in  the  house  now.  But  do 
anything  I  can't  —  and  what's  more, 
they  know  it.  I  can't  give  in  to 
wicked  selfishness  by  taking  money 
out  of  the  funds.  It  would  be  public 
robbery  —  making  people  live  on  the 
taxes  who  can't  pay  their  own." 

"  Of  course,  that's  plain  —  that's 
what  Sir  William  calls  political  econ- 
omy. So  they're  with  you  now  V  I 
hope  I'm  not  in  the  way  ?  " 

"  Ob,  pray  don't  go ;  1  want  to  know 
the  rights  of  tbat  terrible  business  after 
the  play  —  tbat  young  man  "  — 

"  Isn't  it  shocking !  and  be  in 
my  very  own  box  only  just  before. 
You've  seen  it  in  the  newspapers  ?  " 

"  It  made  me  shiver.  When  earls 
get  murdered,  what  mayn't  they  do 
to  you  or  I  ?  It's  enough  to  make 
one  think  of  the  other  world — not 
but  wbat  I  hope  I'm  as  good  a  Chris- 
tian as  many  tbat  talk  more." 

"  But  the  newspaper  isn't  half  the 
story.  Sir  William  had  it  all  straight 
from  headquarters,  so  I  happen  to 
know." 

"  Ah !  " 

"  Of  course  I  mustn't  say  a  word." 

"  Of  course  not,  dear  Lady  Penrose. 
But  still,  for  the  truth's  sake  —  they 
do  tell  such  lies  "  — 

"  But  not  the  man  who  told  Sir  Wil- 
liam. He  is  a  lawyer  —  Lord  Lisburn's 
own.  He  didn't  tell  everything,  you 
know,  of  course,  but  Sir  William  can 
guess  wbat  people  mean  —  he's  in  the 
House,  you  know,  and  1  always  know 
wbat  Sir  William  means  when  he  holds 
his  tongue.  So  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  really  do  know  the  story." 

"  Of  course  —  lawyers  and  members 
get  behind  the  scenes.  It's  a  great 
thing  to  have  a  member  for  a  hus- 
band.  Lady   Penrose  ! " 

"  You  won't  breathe  a  word  ?  " 

"  Not  to  Adam." 

"  I  know  you  won't  —  so  I  don't 
mind  telling  you.  Leczinska,  that's 
the  way  to  pronounce  it  —  well,  of 
course  you  know  what  these  people 
are.  I  am  sure  no  such  fuss  was  ever 
made  over  a  new  singer  before.  So 
it  was  plain  enough  there  was  some- 
thing l)eliind.  We  are  an  artistic 
family,  you  know,  and  understand 
those  things." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOMETHING   ABOUT  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

Duiu.NO  the  summer  of  1867,  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  were  visited  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  by  the  (irand  Turk,  the  despotic  lord  and  master  of 
forty  millions,  half  European,  half  Asiatic,  owning  alle- 
giance to  his  sceptre  from  the  central  standpoint  of  his  do- 
minion at  Constantinople.  Exactly  half  a  dozen  yean 
elapse,  and  again  the  most  civilized  races  on  the  globe  are, 
during  the  summer  of  1873,  visited  in  rapid  succession  by 
another  of  the  great  J^astern  potentates.  This  time  the 
new  comer  is  the  representative  of  a  far  more  ancient 
sovereignty.  August  though  the  dignity  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  undoubtedly  is,  it  uuist  be  recognizable  at  once, 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  that  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  as  one  that  dates  literally,  as  it  were,  but  from  yes- 
terday. Whereas  the  foundation  of  the  empire  ruled  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty  Abdul  Aziz  was  laid  less  than  six  hun- 
dred years  ago  (a.  d.  1228)  by  Othman,  the  warlike  chief- 
tiiin  through  whose  prowess  the  reigning  dynasty  was  first 
established  in  Asia  Minor,  the  origin  of  the  rule  of  the  su- 
preme monarch  of  the  Persians  dates  back  nearly  thirty 
centuries.  Persia,  in  point  of  fact,  was  included,  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  the  epoch  of  the  Redemption,  in  the  first 
Assyrian  sovereignty.  Nearly  five  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  (490  b.  c.)  Darius  advanced  with  a  view 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  600 
sail,  marshalling  under  his  banners  an  army  of  500,000 
Persian  warriors.  Every  decently  educated  schoolboy 
knows  that  the  fate  of  the  expedition  thus  undertaken 
2,263  years  ago  by  the  predecessor  of  the  Persian  ruler  of 
nowadays  was  its  ignominious  defeat  upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon  by  a  comparative  handful  of  Greeks,  to  the 
number  of  barely  ten  thousand,  led  to  victory  by  the 
sword.i  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.  Equally  familiar 
within  the  world's  remembrance  is  that  other  event  no  less 
memorable  in  itself  as  illustrative  of  the  remote  grandeur 
of  the  Persians  as  a  race,  and  of  their  sovereign  as  one  of 
the  earth's  chief  potentates  —  an  event  that  came  to  pass 
only  one  single  decade  after  the  death  of  Hippias  and  200,- 
OOO  of  his  compatriots  in  the  disastrous  war  that  closed  at 
Marathon.  JNamely,  when  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  a  serried 
force  that  almost  baffles  any  attempt  at  its  accurate  enu- 
meration, entered  Greece,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  the  design 
of  bearing  down  there,  for  once  and  forever,  all  furtlier 
thought  of  opposition.  When  that  bewildering,  and  for 
three  days  at  least,  bewildered  host  were  held  at  bay  by 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans  in  the  defile  of 
Thermopylffi  until  the  heroic  band  of  Laca2demonians  were, 
through  the  treachery  of  Ephialtes,  delivered  over  to  a 
ruthless  massacre.  Then  it  was,  2,353  years  ago,  that  the 
myriads  who  were  there  and  then  threatening  Greece  with 
destruction  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  at  a 
single  blow,  as  if  by  the  bolt  of  doom,  in  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  great  naval  engagement  at  Salamis.  And  it 
is  the  irresponsible  ruler  of  a  race  of  this  grand  antiquity 
who  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Persia  quits 
those  renowned  shores,  washed  on  the  north  by  the  Cas- 
pian, and  on  the  extreme  south  by  the  waters  of  the  Ara- 
bian Sea,  to  traverse,  as  not  one  of  his  predecessors  has 
ever  before  traversed,  from  Cyrus  or  Cambyses  down- 
wards, the  principal  states  and  cities  of  the  West  —  pass- 
ing through  Russia,  Germany,  Rhineland,  Belgium,  even 
to  what  was  regarded  in  the  old  days  as  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  the  British  archipelago.  In  each  instance  tlie  reason 
for  this  wholly  unexampled  expedition  on  the  part,  first  of 
all,  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  and  now,  six  years 
afterwards,  of  the  Persian  Shah  Nasser-ed-Din,  is  simply 
identical.  It  signifies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  — 
the  realization  by  two  Oriental  despots  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  at  last,  abso- 
lutely and  permanently,  the  barriers  built  up  by  ancient 
custom  or  imprescriptable  usage,  hitherto  inexorably  shut- 
ting them  out  from  the  great  mass  of  countless  advantages 
and  blessings,  material  and  otherwise,  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion.    Each  in  turn,  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah,  had  already 


during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  given  signal  evidence 
of  a  practical  and  substantial  kind  of  a  vivid  recognition 
of  the  j)ricele88  value  of  those  advantages.  Both  alike,  be- 
fore dreaming  of  themselves  going  abroad  in  (juest  of 
further  information  had  courageously  adventured  upon  ad- 
miniHtrative  changes  of  the  most  sweeping  character  by 
which  the  whole  organization,  here  of  the  Persian,  there 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  had  been  completely  trans- 
formed. The  Sublime  Porte,  wielding  the  most  arbitrary 
authority  over  the  jK'oples  embraced  within  the  boundariea 
of  the  'I  urkish  dominion,  nevertheless  saw  fit  to  negotiate 
mercantile  treaties,  now  with  one  Eurof>ean  power,  now 
with  another,  and  little  by  little  to  dress  up,  as  the  mili- 
tary phrase  would  have  it,  the  ranks  of  that  heretofore 
sluggish  and  effete  multitude  in  parallel  lines  with  the 
other  and  far  more  advanced  European  nationalities.  A 
similar  course  had  even  yet  earlier  l>een  pursued  by  the^ 
Persian  sovereign,  the  reigning  Shah,  who,  a  little  later, 
as  we  have  seen  just  six  years  later,  has  in  like  manner 
personally  emerged  from  his  seclusion,  going  forth  attended 
by  a  stately  retinue  with  the  design  of  extending  as  rapidly 
as  possible  his  own  individual  experiences. 

Although  himself  still  in  the  early  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
being  as  yet  but  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  has  now  emerged  from  the  retirement 
of  his  palace  and  harem  in  the  citadel  of  Arag,  in  his  capi- 
tal of  Teheran,  has  already  reigned  over  his  ten  million 
Persians,  as  titularly  the  King  of  Kings,  for  fully  one  whole 
quarter  of  a  century.  Since  his  nineteenth  year  he  has 
worn  at  his  girdle  the  jewelled  scimitar  with  which,  at  the 
merest, glint  of  the  authority  implied  by  the  wearing,  he 
might  at  any  moment,  in  regard  to  any  of  his  subjects, 
exercise  his  right  of  instant  decapitation.  Coming  so 
young  to  the  throne,  he  has,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  every 
conceivable  temptation  to  the  contrary,  contrived,  during 
all  these  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  irresponsible  sway,  to 
graft  on  to  the  stem  of  the  tyrannous  Upas  of  the  Persian 
sovereignty  many  of  the  ideas,  principles,  and  institutions 
of  constitutional  government.  Fifteen  years  ago  (in  1858) 
he  remodelled,  somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  Euro- 
pean forms,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Persian  administra- 
tion. Eight  years  ago  (in  1865)  he  so  far  strove  to  extend 
to  his  lieges  the  facilities  of  rapid  intercommunication  with 
surrounding  races,  that  upon  Persian  soil,  railways,  even 
then,  were  in  pro<'ess  of  formation.  Six  years  ago  (in 
1867)  when  the  Turkish  Sultan  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  visiting  these  islands, 
the  electric  telegraph  was  introduced  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  ancient  land  of  which,  for  centuries  —  until,  in 
fact,  but  very  recently  indeed  —  Ispahan  was  the  metrop- 
olis. 

Nasser-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  King  of  Kings,  lineal 
descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Turcoman  dynasty  or 
royal  house  of  the  Kahjars,  was  born  on  Friday,  the  4th 
September,  1829,  in  Teheran.  Considerably  less  than 
a  century  has  elapsed,  as  yet,  since  (in  1795)  the  first 
prince  of  that  line  took  his  seat  upon  the  throne  of 
Zoroaster.  The  reigning  Shah  is  the  fourth  sovereign 
in  direct  succession.  His  great-great-great  grandfather, 
Muhammad  Hassain  Khan,  who  flourished  in  the  last 
century,  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Muhammad 
Khan  Kahjar,  won  his  way  to  power  in  the  year  already 
mentioned  (1795)  as  successor  of  the  earliest  Shah  of 
all,  nearly  three  centuries  previously  (1502),  memo- 
rable in  history  as  the  conqueror  (1.519)  of  Georgia. 
Agha-Muhammad,  the  first  Turcoman  Shah,  had  been 
barely  two  years  in  authority,  when  (in  1797),  he  was  as- 
sassinated. The  keen-edged  sceptre  of  his  scimitar  then 
pas.-ed  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  the  second  sovereign 
of  the  race,  known  in  the  annals  of  Persia  as  the  Shah 
Fatah  Ali.  For  it  is  as  the  direct  descendant,  as  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Muham- 
mad Hussain  Khan  that  the  now  holder  in  his  firm 
grasp  of  the  Persian  rule  came  to  inherit  his  proud 
sovereignty. 

Until  the  last  mentioned  prince,  the  reigning  Shah,  that 
is,  Nasser-ed-Din,  ascended  the  throne  and  assumed  the 
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jewelled  turban,  it  might  literally  be  said  that  twice  in  the 
sequence  of  inheritance  a  generation  had  been  skipped. 

The  younger  son  of  Muhammed  Hussain  Khan,  by  name 
Hussain  Kuli  Khan,  never  became  sovereign.  It  was  his 
son,  his  brother's  nephew,  who  became  the  second  Shah 
of  the  dynasty.  Again,  it  was  not  the  son  of  Fatah  Ali, 
by  name  Abbas  Miza,  who  became  the  next  Shah  in  suc- 
cession, but  his  grandson,  Muhammed.  The  spell  was  then 
broken,  however,  for  on  the  death  of  Muhammed  Shah  in 
1848,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  not  by  a 
grandson  but  by  his  son  Nasser-ed-Din,  then  a  stripling  of 
nineteen.  If,  henceforth,  in  the  Persian  records  the  Shah 
Agha  will  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  this  later 
dynasty,  and  if  his  nephew  and  immediate  successor,  the 
Shah  Fatah  Ali,  will  be  disastrously  borne  in  recollection 
as  the  one  in  whose  time  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian, 
'the  district  of  Erivan,  and  the  country  of  the  Araxes  were 
lamentably  lost  to  the  sovereignty,  the  name  of  the  now 
reiwning  Shah,  Nasser-ed-Din,  we  may  rest  assured  will  be 
more  beneficially  held  in  regard,  not  only  by  his  immedi- 
ate descendants  but  by  succeeding  generations,  as  the 
ruler  who,  more  practically  than  any  predecessor  who  ever 
wore  the  symbols  of  royalty  either  at  Teheran  or  at  Ispa- 
han, strove,  at  least  (it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  successfully),  to  be  the  reorganizer  and  the  regenerator 
of  the  Persian  nationality,  and  of  the  Persian  Government. 
Possibly,  nay,  not  improbably,  it  was  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  young  prince  attaining  supreme  power  as 
despotic  ruler  of  Persia  at  a  juncture  when  the  thrones  of 
Europe,  and,  by  sympathy,  those  also  of  outlying  nations 
in  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  were  shaken  to  their  very  founda- 
tion by  what  Alison  has  happily  termed  one  of  those  mind- 
quakes  of  modern  times,  the  great  epochs  of  Revolution, 
that  the  necessity  for  some  grand  changes,  political,  social, 
and  material,  being  effected  in  Persia,  came  to  be  early 
realized  by  the  naturally  sagacious  mind  of  Nasser-ed-Din. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that,  since  the  date 
of  his  coming  to  the  throne  in  1848,  the  institutions  of  his 
land  have  been  undergoing  a  series  of  beneficent  transfor- 
mations. Persia,  under  the  ruling  Shah,  is  no  longer 
isolated.  It  is  no  longer  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  pre- 
viously, inert,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the  most  part  slumberous. 
It  has  been  effectually  roused  from  its  long  torpor  of  social 
and  political  stagnation.  Geographically  placed,  as  it  is, 
in  immediate  contiguity  on  the  north  with  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  on  the  east  with  the  British  Empire  in  Hin- 
dostan,  it  naturally  enough,  hitherto,  has  alternately  leant, 
now  towards  the  Muscovite,  now  towards  the  English 
Government.  Its  policy  has  been  influenced  in  turns  by 
the  Councils  of  St.  James',  and  by  the  Councils  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  indeed, 
under  the  circumstances.  Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan 
alone  lie  between  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Persia  and  the 
whole  sweep  of  our  vast  dominions  in  Hindostan.  North 
of  the  Attruck  and  of  the  Paropomisan  Mountains  extend 
those  wide  plains  of  Independent  Tartary,  westward  of 
Bokhara,  as  marked  by  the  current  of  the  Amoo,  tempting 
the  armed  hordes  of  Russia  any  day  (as  it  might  be 
to-day  I)  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Autocrat  to 
advance  southwards  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral  upon  Khiva,  as  to  a  halfway  resting-place  or  point 
d'appui  on  the  road  to  India. 

Not  only  naturally,  but  it  might  almost  be  said,  inevita- 
bly, during  the  reign  of  the  present  Shah  of  Persia,  as 
during  that  of  his  predecessors,  the  Councils  of  Teheran, 
swaying  now  this  way,  now  that,  have  involved  the  Shah, 
have  involved  Persia,  at  one  moment  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
and  at  another  in  a  war  with  England.  This,  in  spite  of 
wha«,  even  in  his  regard  as  a  still  half-barbaric  despot 
might  be  called  his  civilizing  and  humanizing,  his  certainly 
elevatin'j  and  enlightening  proclivities.  Nasser-ed-Din's 
father,  Muhammed  Shah,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
His  mother,  Queen  Vellia;t,  was  also  of  the  Kahjar  tribe; 
so  that,  as  one  may  say,  on  Ixjth  sides  he  came  quite  nat- 
urally and  by  right  to  the  headship  of  the  Turcoman 
dynasty  on  the  death  of  his  paternal  predecessor.  It  was 
in  the  very  thick,  or  crisis,  of  that  revolutionary  period, 


namely,  on  the  13th  October,  1848,  that  the  young  prince, 
by  succeeding  to  the  title  of  Shah,  which,  in  Persian,  means 
prince  or  chieftain,  became  emphatically  the  Prince  of 
Princes  and  the  King  of  Kings. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  15th  August,  1851, 
his  life  was  attempted.  Invested  with  despotic  power, 
surrounded  from  his  birth  by  adulation,  naturally  impetu- 
ous and  dictatorial  in  his  temperament,  his  noble  impulses 
happily  obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  His  education, 
from  his  boyhood  upwards,  had  been  in  no  way  neglected. 
As  time  has  rolled  on  with  him,  he  has  become  more  and 
more  ripe  in  his  scholarship  as  a  master  of  both  Persian 
and  Turkish  literature.  Of  late  years  he  has  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  difficulties  (for  an  Oriental)  of  both  the 
French  and  English  languages.  His  knowledge  of  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  is  wide  and  accurate.  Person- 
ally, his  manners  are  distinguished  by  a  singular  gentle- 
ness —  a  circumstance  that  is  little  less  than  wonderful, 
considering  the  character  of  his  surroundings.  Mild,  how- 
ever, though  his  bearing  towards  others,  his  temperament 
is  anything  but  apathetic.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  intensely 
and  thoroughly  energetic.  His  life,  if  not  hardy,  is,  at 
least,  not  that  of  a  Sybarite.  Instead  of  being  in  any  way 
a  voluptuary,  he  is  (at  any  rate,  for  one  in  his  position) 
curiously  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  At  the  costliest 
banquet  it  has  been  noticed  already,  during  his  European 
wanderings,  his  appetite  is  often  satisfied  after  he  has  par- 
taken of  a  single  dish.  In  his  deportment  he  is  dignified 
and  perfectly  self-possessed.  The  only  splendor  he  in- 
dulges in  with  reference  to  his  own  raiment  is  in  wearing, 
especially  on  state  occasions,  a  dazzling  profusion  of  the 
costliest  jewels,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  for  the 
most  part  encrusting  the  scabbard  and  hilt  of  his  scimitar, 
seaming  his  robes,  embossed  on  his  shoulders,  dangling  in 
the  fringes  of  his  epaulettes,  clustering  into  an  aigrette  on 
his  head-dress,  pendant  around  his  neck  and  over  his 
breast,  glittering  on  the  housings  of  his  horse,  —  of  itself  a 
priceless  gem,  —  from  its  pasterns  to  the  tips  of  its  ears, 
from  the  arched  plume  of  its  silken  tail  to  the  delicate  pink 
of  its  nostrils.  The  Shah's  seat  in  the  saddle  is  that  of  a 
born  ruler  of  men.  When  his  feet  are  in  the  stirrups  he 
is  then  the  most  visibly  enthroned. 

It  was  this  prince  who,  on  coming  to  power  as  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  of  European  revolu- 
tions, seemed  if  not  immediately,  at  the  least  very  soon 
afterwards,  to  realize,  almost  by  a  happy  instinct,  the  cor- 
rect notion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  thenceforth  the  relations 
of  Persia  with  the  more  highly  civilized  races  of  Christen- 
dom. Magnanimously  dropping  the  irritating  remembrance 
of  the  crime  out  of  his  thoughts,  the  young  Shah  appeared, 
judging  him,  at  any  rate,  by  his  conduct,  after  1851,  to 
have  been  only  confirmed  in  his  good  intentions  by  the 
futile  attempt  at  his  assassination.  Brought  up,  from  his 
earliest  years,  with  a  vivid  personal  sense  of  authority,  he 
had  actually,  while  yet  in  his  boyhood,  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  been  installed  in  power  as  the  Governor  of  Ma- 
breeze.  A  consciousness  of  the  grandeur  of  the  supreme 
position  he  had  assumed  on  coming  to  the  throne,  when 
he  was  still  a  stripling,  had  in  no  appreciable  degree 
thrown  him  off  the  balance  of  his  judgment  or  clouded  his 
bright  and  clear  intelligence. 

The  dominion  owing  obedience  to  his  sceptre  is  one,  it 
should  be  remembered,  of  sufticiently  vast  dimensions. 
France  and  Germany  massed  together  would  hardly  make 
up  the  aggregate  of  its  wide-spreading  territory.  Though 
including  the  (ireat  Salt  Desert  of  Khorassan,  it  embraces 
within  it,  also,  lands  of  the  utmost  f  ruitfulness.  The  wheat 
grown  in  some  parts  is  as  fine  as  any  reaped  in  either 
hemisphere.  The  wine  and  grapes  of  Shiraz  have  lon^ 
been  celebrated  in  Eastern  poetry.  The  fruits  squandered 
on  that  ancient  soil  yet  number  among  them  in  rich  pro- 
fusion the  date,  the  melon,  the  mulberry,  and  the  pome- 
granate. The  feathered  songsters  warbling  in  its  groves 
include  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  bulbul  or  ni<jht- 
ingale;  while  the  yZora  of  Persia  travellers  find  resplendent 
and  varied,  the  fauna  of  that  historic  country  they  dis- 
cover, even  more  readily  yet,  to  be  wonderfully  diversified. 
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Through  its  wiUler  regions  roam  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
wild  boar,  the  hyiuna,  and  the  antelope.  Cotton  and  silk 
are,  in  certain  districts,  produced  there  in  lavish  abun- 
dance. By  its  busy  looms  are  woven,  annually,  vast  quan- 
tities of  carpets,  muslins,  nankeens,  velvets,  and  brocades, 
Chemistry,  as  a  science,  is  utterly  unknown  there.  The 
fine  arts  are  scarcely  in  any  way  cultivated.  Haughty 
though  the  race  is,  it  still  retains  many  of  the  usages  of 
barbarians. 

It  is  in  the  hope. of  raising  it  at  last  from  this  lower  level 
that  the  bold  ambition  of  the  reigning  Shah  has  prompted 
him  to  go  forth,  as  he  has  now  done,  into  the  outer  world, 
and  the're  judge  for  himself,  with  his  own  senses,  with  his 
eves  and  ears,liis  hands,  his  nostrils,  and  his  palate,  of  the 
advantages  (of  which  he  has  long  had  more  than  a  merely 
gliiiinierTng  knowledge)  of  modern  cizilization.  Already 
he  has  rei'gned,  as  we  have  said,  for  one  whole  quarter  of 
a  century.  "  So  that  in  acting  as  he  now  does,  he  is  not 
acting  by  any  means  precipitately. 

Before  coming  to  London,  he  has  measured  swords  with 
our  own  Goverment.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  on  the 
.Sd  January,  1853,  he  signed  a  convention  pledging  him- 
self not  to  garrison  Herat,  unless  the  Persian  soil  had  been 
previously  invaded  by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  power.  This 
was,  so  far,  a  concession  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age,  and 
a  recofrnition  of  the  need  there  is  for  taking  into  account 
the  rotations  subsisting  between  contiguous  peoples  and 
neighboring  sovereignties.  Scarcely  had  the  Crimean 
War  commenced,  moreover,  when  the  Shah  formally  pro- 
claimed his  neutrality  as  one  who  was  prepared  to  take 
part  with  neither  of  the  belligerents.  Eventually,  never- 
theless, on  the  15th  December,  1855,  Nasser-ed-Din  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  Russian  emperor.  His  doing 
so  was  regarded  as  a  menace  thrown  out  by  the  Czar 
against  the'  Oriental  powers ;  more  particularly  when  it 
was  seen  (in  18.")G)  that  the  borders  of  AfT'ghanistan  were 
crossed  by  the  Persian  troops  without  any  pretext  in  the 
way  even  of  the  most  specious  attempt  at  justification. 
The  forbidden  boundary  line  was  passed,  and,  on  the  26th 
October  of  that  year,  Herat  was  besieged  and  occupied. 
Thereupon,  the  British  Government,  on  the  1st  November, 
declared  war  against  the  Persian  sovereign.  The  reason 
for  its  so  doing  was  sufBciently  obvious,  namely,  in  order 
that  the  invasion  of  English  possessions  in  Affghanistan, 
an  invasion  actually  commenced  and  not  simply  threat- 
ened, should  be  summarily  arrested.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  view,  if  possible,  to  the  negotiation  of  some 
adjustment,  between  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and 
Feruck  Khan,  the  British  and  Persian  ambassadors  at 
that  time  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople. 

Meanwhile  the  dogs  of  war,  after  being  for  ?ome  time 
held  in  leash,  were  slipped.  On  the  7th  December  the 
British  troops  were  disembarked  at  Bushire,  the  Father  of 
Cities,  which,  on  the  8th  and  the  following  day,  was  bom- 
barded, and  on  the  10th  was  captured.  The  leader  of  the 
expedition,  the  late  gallant  general.  Sir  James  Outram, 
on  the  27th  January,  1857,  landed  within  view  of  the  con- 
quered fortress  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  detachment ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  following  February  succeeded  in 
inflicting  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Persian  forces  at  Koo- 
shab.  Advancing  northwards,  he  ascended  the  river 
Shatt-el-Arab,  which  is  the  name  assumed  towards  its  out- 
let by  the  broad  current  of  the  united  streams  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Thus  pushing  his  way  onwards,  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  26th  March,  to  drive  the  Persians 
from  their  intrenchments,  to  become  master  of  Moham- 
merha.  Wherever  he  went  victory  was  readily  secured. 
The  Island  of  Karrack  was  taken,  and  the  whole  seaboard 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  easy  command  of  the  English  generalissimo. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  diplomacy  was  still  at 
work.  A  treaty  signed  originally  on  the  4th  March  at 
Paris,  between  Feruck  Khan  and  the  Earl  Cowley,  was 
finally  ratified  on  the  14th  April  at  Teheran.  Its  terms 
were  in  every  way,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  satisfactory  to 
the  British  Government.  A  couple  of  months  afterwards, 
in  the  June  of  1857,  a  commercial  treaty  was  entered  into 
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by  the  Shah  with  France.  And  in  the  following  month 
(July)  Herat,  which  had  been  some  time  held  by  our 
troops,  was  evacuated.  It  was  in  the  September  of  1858 
that  the  enlightened  negotiator  of  the  commercial  treaty 
just  now  mentioned  as  having  been  entered  into  at  Paris, 
Feruck  Khan,  to  wit,  the  Persian  ambassador,  who  had 
already  given  evidence  of  his  diplomatic  sagacity  in  bis 
negotiation  first  of  all  with  the  Great  Eltchi  at  Stamboul, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris  with  Ix)rd  Cowley,  was  recalled  to 
Teheran  by  his  sovereign,  to  be  placed  as  Prime  Minister 
at  the  head  of  the  Shah's  Government.  Having  held  that 
position  with  distinguished  ability  for  eight  years  together, 
Feruck  Khan  was  (in  1866)  appointed  Minister  of  Stat« 
in  the  household  of  the  Shah. 

During  that  last-mentioned  year  the  memorable  treaty 
for  Persia  was  signed,  by  which  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Europe  anrl  Hindostan  was,  happily  for  the 
East  and  for  the  West,  secured  by  way  of  the  ancient  do- 
minion of  Xerxes  and  Darius,  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and 
Zoroaster,  now  the  kingdom  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shah  Nasser-ed-Din.  A  twelvemonth  before  that,  in  1865, 
railway  works  on  the  soil  of  Persia  were  already  com- 
menced. The  year  after  the  signing  of  the  telegraphic 
treaty  the  electric  wires  were  trailed  through  the  land  of 
Shiraz,  —  the  seat  of  that  remote  and  refined  civilization 
sung  of  by  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  —  the  Virgil  and  Homer,  the 
Byron  and  Shakespeare  of  Persian  literature. 

Besides  the  disastrous  war  already  referred  to  in  which 
the  reigning  Shah  was  engaged  sixteen  years  ago  with  the 
formidable  power  wielded  both  by  sea  and  land  by  the 
British  Government,  he  has  been  engaged  in  lesser  con- 
flicts, now  with  one,  now  with  another  of  the  Asiatic 
powers,  in  which  his  troops,  instead  of  being  worsted, 
have  been  triumphant.  It  was  thus  with  him  when  lie 
very  summarily  and  very  signally  overthrew  the  Khan  of 
Khiva,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  the  ruler  of  Salar,  and  other 
kindred  potentates.  Since  1860  Nasser-ed-Din  has  been 
strenuously  endeavoring  to  remodel  the  Persian  army  ac- 
cording to  the  drill  and  the  general  system  of  the  Vmto- 
peans."  With  a  seaboard  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Teheran,  extending  to  the  length  of  nearly  six  degrees  of 
longitude  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and 
with  a  yet  more  extended  seaboard  of  nearly  ten  degrees 
of  longitude  commanding  the  whole  north  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  northwest  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  Shah's  Government  has  long  had  an  eye  also  to  the 
formation  of  a  naval  force  not  unworthy  of  its  geographi- 
cal position. 

Apart,  however,  from  those  merely  warlike  departments 
of  the  administration,  Nasser-ed-Din  has  long  been  evi- 
dencing his  solicitude  to  further  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
whenever  he  could  find  the  opportunity,  the  prosperity  of 
his  people  and  the  efficiency  of  his  government.  He  has 
encouraged  wherever  he  has  found  it  practicable  the  ad- 
vance oi'  enlightenment  throughout  his  dominion.  His 
watchful  care  has  been  widely  distributed.  He  has  visited 
in  succession,'  north,  south,  east,  west,  all  parts  of  his  ex- 
tended territory.  In  setting  forth  now,  in  1873,  upon  a 
comprehensive  tour  right  across  Europe,  traversing  the 
chief  states  and  entering  in  turn  the  principal  capitals  of 
Christendom,  the  Shah  has  not  done  so  until  he  has  ruled 
Persia  for  twenty-five  years  and  personally  examined  for 
himself  every  place  of  importance  within  the  compass  of 
his  own  dominion.  In  this  intelligent  way  it  is,  and  after 
this  sagacious  preparation,  that  the  so-called  King  of 
Kings  has  come  as  far  westwards  as  England.  Remem- 
bering that  his  own  capital  of  Teheran  is  one  which  is 
just  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  it  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  computation,  barely  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, there  can  hardly  be  an  instant's  doubt  but  that  the 
ideas  of  this  great  Oriental  prince  must  be  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  the  contemplation,  no  matter  how  hurriedly  or 
cursorily,'of  a  metropolis  like  London,  having  a  circumfer- 
ence of" thirty  miles  and  over  three  millions  lor  its  popula- 
tion. •  1    J 

A  Persian  philosopher  and  astronomer  who  flourished 
six  centuries  ago  had  already  won  renown  to  the  name  of 
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Nasser-ed-Din.  He  it  was  who  was  the  translator  into  the 
Persian  tongue  of  Ptolemy.  He  it  was  who  wrote  the 
"  Treatise  on  Morals,"  and  who  compiled  the  "  Geographi- 
cal Tables,"  which  are  still  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
savants  of  the  land  of  Zoroaster.  Great  as  his  fame  may 
be,  and  deservedly,  among  those  descendants  of  the  Magi, 
it  is  nevertheless  as  nothing  to  that  which  will  justly  ap- 
pertain to  the  Nasser-ed-Din  of  our  own  day  if  only  a  sec- 
tional part  of  his  noble  and  comprehensive  ambition,  in 
regard  to  the  people  owning  allegiance  to  his  sovereignty, 
be  in  some  measure  at  least  eventually  realized. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  TOAD. 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

"  Ugly  and  venomous !  "  Ugly,  therefore  venomous  ; 
for  that  seems  to  be  the  chain  of  argument  applied  to 
the  unhappy  toad.  "Nature,"  says  Lord  Brougham  of 
Robespierre,  "  had  imprinted  on  his  face  a  perpetual  warn- 
ing of  the  man's  disposition  ;  "  rather  a  singular  argument, 
by  the  way,  for  the  noble  lord  in  question  to  have  hit  upon. 

But  perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable  to  find  a  poet  such 
as  Wordsworth  uttering  the  corollary  of  the  same  proposi- 
tion in  his  "  Ruth  "  :  — 

"Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween, 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 

Pure  hopes  of  high  intent ; 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
#  And  stately,  needs  mast  have  their  share 

Of  noble  sentiment." 

Based,  perhaps,  upon  Miranda's  rapturous  admiration  when 
Ferdinand  first  bursts  upon  her  virginal  gaze :  — 

"  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple  ; 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  it." 

But  I  suppose  that  poets,  whose  office,  like  that  of  other 
artists,  is  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  whose  function 
it  is  to  supply  the  warmth  and  color  wanting  in  this  work- 
aday world,  are  bound  by  their  vocation  to  preach  this 
doctrine  for  a  truth.     I  fear  it  is  a  dangerous  one. 

As  touching  the  toad,  however,  the  poets  appear  to  be 
wrong.  Pope  pictures  his  enemy,  the  beautiful  Lord 
Hervey,  —  "  Hervey  the  handsome,"  —  under  the  figure  of 
that  ill-used  reptile,  as  whispering  into  good  Queen  Caro- 
line's ear:  — 

"  Who  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad, 
Half-froth,  halt-venom,  spits  himself  abroad." 

But  in  fact  there  is  no  venom.  There  is,  indeed,  an  acrid 
secretion  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  partly 
over  the  whole  body,  which  exudes,  and  even  spirts  out,  on 
pressure,  and  is  sufficiently  offensive  to  cause  a  do"-,  on 
seizing  a  toad,  to  drop  it  somewhat  hastily  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  potent  enough  sometimes  to  redden  the  skin  of  the 
hand ;  but  it  is  perfectly  innocuous  in  the  blood,  as  has 
been  proved  by  injecting  it  into  the  circulation  of  a 
chicken.  And  this  exudation  is,  of  course,  the  "  sweltered 
venom  "  of  the  [)oetical  toad  in  poetry. 

But  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  that  excellent  naturalist  and 
charming  writer,  assures  us  that  his  children  had  a  trough 
full  of  tame  toads,  each  of  which  answers  to  its  own  par- 
ticular name,  and  comes  when  called.  The  children,  he 
says,  carry  them  round  the  garden,  and  hold  them  up  to 
any  insect  which  they  may  chance  to  fancy,  to  enable  them 
to  swallow  it,  which  they  do  by  a  lightning  flash  of  their 
glutinous  tongues.  Nay,  more ;  their  tender  care  for  their 
unlovely  pets  is  so  great  that  they  bathe  and  kiss  them 
daily,  he  declares,  just  as  they  themselves  are  treated  by 
their  nurse.  Upon  one  occasion,  one  of  the  children,  who 
had  received  an  orange,  was  seen  with  her  own  espcial 
toad  seated  on  her  hand,  partaking  with  his  mistress  of  the 


orange  in  alternate  sucks  or  bites.  Well  !  de  gustibus  is 
an  old  axiom,  and,  it  seems,  a  true  one. 

From  the  experience  so  gained,  Mr.  Wood  declares  the 
toad  to  be  more  quickly  and  easily  tamed  than  most  other 
animals.  So  that  its  disposition  seems  to  be  as  devoid  of 
venom  as  its  physique.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the 
word  "  ugly  "  across  the  Atlantic  refers  only  to  moral  de- 
formity, and  has  no  bearing  on  physical  appearance  of  any 
kind. 

The  "  precious  jewel "  in  the  toad's  head  was  also  an 
article  of  general  belief  in  Shakespeare's  time  ;  and  is  ex- 
plained by  Halliwell  to  have  been  a  stone  of  potent  effect 
in  medicine.  Any  book  of  folk-lore  will  show  how  much 
the  medicine  of  the  mediajval  period  dealt  with  all  kinds  of 
reptiles,  and  other  such  "  uncanny  "  animals  as  hedgehogs, 
bats,  owls,  and  other  weird  and  darkness-loving  things. 
Serpents,  we  know,  were  sacred  to  Esculapius,  not  on 
account  of  their  supposed  wisdom  or  subtlety,  but  by 
reason  of  their  yearly  renovation  in  a  change  of  skin ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  reptiles  of  the  lizard  and  frog 
classes,  which  inherit  some  share  of  the  enmity  sown  in 
Eden  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  inherit  also  some  part  of  this  affinity  between 
snakes  and  the  practice  of  physic.  I  find  that  the  homoeop- 
athists  of  the  present  day  retain  at  least  one  drug  derived 
from  snakehood,  —  "  lachesis,"  —  which  is  said  to  be  the 
poison  of  the  lance-headed  viper,  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  their  chemists  have  really  supplied  their 
vials  from  the  poison-bags  of  that  interesting  reptile.  They 
use  also  the  sepia  of  the  cuttle-fish  ;  and  I  have  often  been 
struck  by  the  appropriateness  of  sepia  as  a  medical  em- 
blem. I  observe  that  doctors,  when  hard  pressed  in  argu- 
ment, always  escape  in  a  flood  of  hard  words ;  like  the 
cuttle-fish,  protected  and  concealed  by  the  blinding  inky 
trail  it  leaves  behind  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  existence  of  the  jewel  in  the 
toad's  head  has  not  been  supported,  if  not  suggested,  by 
the  extraordinarily  brilliant  eye  of  the  reptile,  which  ap- 
pears to  flash  and  scintillate  with  some  inward  light, 
thrown  into  stronger  relief  as  it  is  by  the  dark,  dull, 
hideous  skin  in  which  it  is  set.  I  find  this  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  in  classical  times  the  toad  was  supposed  to 
partake  somewhat  of  the  power  of  the  fabulous  basilisk  in 
the  ability  to  fascinate  any  person  it  looked  on  by  the 
glance  of  its  eye.  In  the  basilisk,  indeed,  this  power  was 
fatal  to  the  life  of  the  person  beheld  —  a  gift  never  claimed 
for  the  toad. 

But  if  this  part  of  the  zoology  of  the  toad  has  enshrined 
a  popular  error  of  long  standing,  the  nature  of  its  food 
appears  to  have  been  no  better  understood.  The  "  gentle 
lady  wedded  to  the  Moor  "  makes  her  jealous,  fiery  hus- 
band exclaim  in  the  agony  of  his  fever-fit :  — 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapor  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others'  uses." 

In  which,  though  the  sentiment  may  be  noble,  the  science 
is  certainly  false.  The  food  of  snakes,  according  to 
Shakespeare,  was  hardly  more  material  than  this  aerial 
toad-iiiet.     In  "  Pericles  "  he  says  :  — 

"And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  tlicy  poison  breed." 

Exactly  reversing  the  alchemy  of  the  bee,  which  from  the 
same  source  distils  sweet  and  wholesome  honey. 

The  notion  that  toads  can  live  without  material  food  is, 
however,  both  more  generally  believed  and  better  supported 
than  that  touching  the  jewel  in  its  head.  Numerous  ac- 
counts, apparently  well  authenticated,  relate  the  finding 
of  toads  entombed  in  the  otintre  of  aged  trees  when  clefl 
open  by  the  woodman's  wi-dge,  or  enclosed  in  chambers 
of  chalk  or  stone  until  disinterred  by  the  miner,  but  still 
alive,  and  seemingly  in  good  health.  Their  presence  in 
such  places  was  accounted  for,  in  the  case  of  the  trees, 
by  the  supposition  that  they  had  either  climbed,  or  been 
dropped  by  some  bird  of  prey,  into  the  hollow  trunk  ;  and, 
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being  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  had  been  gradually 
shut  in  by  a  growth  of  wood  overhead.  In  the  ca«e  of 
chalk  or  stone,  it  wrh  believed  that  the  egg  had  been 
washed  by  floods  throu<i;h  some  minute  crack  or  crevice 
into  an  alrea<ly-existing  chamber  in  the  mine,  which  egg 
had  hatched  in  due  course,  and  produced  the  interesting 
recluse  in  question.  Both  of  which  sugt^estions  seenj 
possible,  if  not  probable,  explanations  of  the  mystery. 

So  persistently,  indeed,  have  such  stories  been  repeated, 
that  Dr.  liuckland,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster,  de- 
termined to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  enclosing  sundry 
toads  in  blocks  of  stone  and  wood.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  twenty-four  holes  excavated  in  two  blocks  of  stone  — 
twelve  of  them  in  a  block  of  coarse  oolitic  limestone,  and 
twelve  in  a  block  of  close-grained  silicious  sandstone.  The 
holes  were  circular  —  those  in  the  limestone  were  twelve 
inches  deep  by  five  in  diameter,  and  those  in  the  sandstone 
were  of  the  same  diameter,  but  only  half  the  depth.  Each 
cell  had  a  groove  at  the  top,  fitted  to  receive  a  circular 
plate  of  glass,  with  a  slate  over  it,  and  when  closed  was 
rendered  impervious  to  air  and  water  by  a  coating  of  sofl 
clav. 

In  each  of  the  twenty-four  cells  an  unfortunate  toad 
was  placed  and  sealed  down  on  a  given  day,  having  been 
first  carefully  weighed,  and  the  blocks  of  stone  were  buried 
in  the  earth  three  feet  deep.  On  opening  the  cells  thirteen 
months  after,  all  the  toads  in  the  smaller  cells  were  found 
dead,  and  much  decayed.  The  greater  part  of  those  in  the 
oolite  were  still  alive,  and,  stranger  still,  more  than  one 
had  actually  increased  in  weight !  But  in  at  least  one  of 
such  cases  of  increase,  the  cover  of  the  cell  was  found  to 
be  slightly  cracked  —  sufTiciently  so,  perhaps,  to  admit 
small  insects  out  of  the  surrounding  earth.  All  the  sur- 
vivors were  then  buried  again,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  they  were  also  dead. 

During  the  last  incarceration  they  were  frequently 
watched  through  the  glass  cover  of  their  cells,  and  always 
appeared  to  be  wide  awake  with  open  eyes,  and  in  no  state 
approaching  torpor;  but  on  each  successive  examination 
they  were  observed  to  be  growing  "  fine  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,"  until  at  last  they  died  of  sheer  emaciation. 
All  those  confined  in  trees  in  the  same  fashion  were  dead 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  much  decayed.  The  cells 
were  in  apple-trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree,  five  by 
three  inches  large. 

That  the  toad  does  "  live  on  the  vapor  of  a  dungeon  " 
appears  therefore  to  be  conclusively  disproved.  And  such 
aerial  toads  seem  to  be  as  much  creatures  of  the  poet's 
brain  as  the  flower-eating  serpents  of  the  same  great 
writer. 

The  explanation  of  such  belief  seems  to  be  very  simple, 
and  to  arise  from  the  enormous  quickness  with  which  the 
toad  seizes  and  sucks  in  the  minute  insects  which  form  its 
food. 

If  the  reptile  be  placed  in  a  melon-frame  in  which 
there  are  ants,  and  carefully  watched,  it  will  be  seen  to 
approach  the  ants,  and  the  ants  will  disappear  (down  its 
throat,  in  fact),  but  the  actual  seizure  will  not  be  observed. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  tongue  of  the  toad  is  placed 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  organ  in  ourselves  —  that 
is,  with  the  tongue's  point  towards  the  throat.  ^Vhen 
seizing  its  prey,  it  flings  out  the  glutinous  tongue  with 
amazing  velocity,  and  the  organ  in  regaining  its  natural 
position  deposits  the  captured  insect  in  the  gullet  of  the 
toad. 

But  the  reptile,  if  not  poisonous  itself,  is  at  least  equally 
careless  of  poison  in  others,  and  swallows  bees,  wasps,  and 
other  such  unconsidered  trifles  with  great  gusto  and  perfect 
impunity. 

Toads  are  in  this  way  sometimes  very  injurious  to 
beekeepers,  sitting  placidly  under  the  entrance  to  their 
hives,  and  quietly  snapping  up  any  torpid  bee  which 
happens  to  fall  on  to  the  ground.  Beetles,  too,  with  horny 
cases  and  sharp  claws  they  "realize"  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence, coolly  swallowing  them,  leaving  them  to  discuss  the 
question  of  their  hardness  and  horniness  with  their  own 
potent  digestive  organs. 


FRENCH   MARRIAGES. 

One  of  the  efTects  of  the  individual  Belf-confidence  which 
is  so  general  an  attribute  of  us  Anglo-Saxons,  is  to  incline 
us  to  face  marriage  without  calculating  its  costs.  We  do 
it  because  it  tempts  and  interests  us  at  the  moment,  trust- 
ing to  lucic  and  to  our  strong  arms  for  the  means  of  keep- 
ing our  wife  and  children.  There  is  somethintf  manlv  and 
vigorous  in  this  way  of  acting  ;  of  course  it  u  raKh  and  dan- 
gerous, of  course  it  often  leads  to  all  kinds  9f  worry,  and  it 
sometimes  ends  in  downright  misery;  but  there  is  a  plucki- 
ness  about  it  which  commends  itself  to  our  natures.  Polit- 
ical economists  an<l  philosophers  go  on  attacking  it  with 
unavailing  arguments  and  unconvincing  proofs.  Right  as 
they  may  be  in  theory,  they  do  not  influence  our  prac- 
tice; "  improvident  marriages  "  are  as  numerous  as  ever. 
We  are  not  a  prudent  i)eople  in  this  respect,  and  neither 
earnest  books  nor  eloquent  discourses  are  likely  to  change 
our  tendencies.  Most  of  us  believe,  in  varying  degrees, 
in  our  own  innate  power  of  overcoming  obstacles  as  they 
arise.  We  do  not  shrink  from  matrimonv  because  it  may 
involve  us  in  risks  and  difficulties  ;  we  rush  at  it  because  it 
attracts  us  at  the  moment,  and  because  we  are  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  people  who  have  done  the  same  before  us,  and 
have  struggled  somehow  through  the  consequences  of  their 
hurry  or  their  error. 

The  process  of  the  French,  on  this  point  as  on  many 
others,  is  in  absolute  contradiction  with  our  own.  Where 
we  decide  and  act,  they  weigh,  and  calculate,  and  hesitate, 
and  consider.  They  reach  no  resolve  until  they  fancy  thev 
have  exhausted  the  measurement  of  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, until  they  have  pondered  over  probabilities  uid 
possibilities,  until  they  imagine  they  have  united  as  many 
elements  of  success  as  human  foresight  can  collect.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  even  in  England  marriage  is  regarded 
as  a  purely  personal  arrangement,  concerning  only  the  two 
immediate  parties  to  it.  W^e  admit,  in  our  upper  classes, 
at  least,  that  it  involves  considerations  of  a  varied  nature, 
which  justify  and  sometimes  even  require  the  inten'ention  of 
parents  and  families.  But  the  French  carry  this  intervention 
to  a  length  which  we  could  not  support :  thev  leave  no  lib- 
erty and  no  action  to  the  coming  couple ;  the  whole  thing 
is  taken  out  of  their  hands,  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
incompetent  in  the  question :  their  parents  undertake  the 
negotiation  for  them,  and  handle  it  as  governments  deal 
with  international  treaties.  Glaringly  evident  as  are  the 
emotionality  and  the  mobility  of  the  French  in  other  phases 
of  their  conduct,  they  have  no  application  here.  They  find 
their  use  abundantly  in  superficial  sentiments,  in  the  forms 
and  thoughts  and  words  of  outside  existence,  in  the  mani- 
festation of  already  existing  affections  ;  but,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
a  marriage.  Their  place  is  taken,  on  that  one  occasion, 
by  a  dry,  arithmetical  computation  of  practical  results, 
with  no  excitement  and  with  no  distractions.  Where  we 
so  ordinarily  listen  to  what  we  understand  by  love,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  young  heart  in  all  their  forms  (however 
transitory),  to  our  individual  impressions  and  to  our  opin- 
ions, the  French  consult  fitnesses  of  relative  situation,  reci- 
procities of  fortune  and  position,  and  harmonies  of  family 
intercourse.  They  seek  to  ensure  the  future,  in  some 
degree,  in  its  social  as  well  as  its  pecuniary  forms.  They 
lay  it  down  that  passion  is  no  guide  to  permanent  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  other  people  than  the  two  directly  interested 
have,  both  in  law  and  reason,  a  right  of  judgment  in  so 
grave  a  case.  This  does  not  absolutely  mean  that  preexist- 
ing sympathies  are  considered  to  be  unnecessary  for  mar- 
riage in  France  ;  but  it  does  mean,  in  the  distinctest  lan- 
guage, that  such  sympathies  alone  are  not  admitted  there 
as  a  sufficient  motive  for  an  association  which  is  to  last  till 
death.  Sympathies  wear  out  sometimes  ;  new  ones  grow 
up  from  other  contacts  ;  eternal  attachments  are  very  rare 
between  people  who  have  not  managed  to  get  married,  and 
have  not  the  aid  of  the  wedded  tie  to  hold  them  steadily 
together ;  but  the  necessities  of  life  never  fade  away ;  they 
never  weaken  ;  they  remain  in  force  with  pitiless  persist- 
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ence,  and  the  French  parents  pay  more  attention  to  them 
than  to  what  may  be  only  a  passing  inclination  in  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  view  of  marriage 
is  not  solely  a  development  of  the  national  disposition 
towards  prudence ;  it  is  also,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
a  consequence  of  the  legal  enactments  contained  in  the 
Code  Napoleon.  The  law  forbids  all  marriages  without 
either  the  consent  of  the  father  and  mother,  or  proof  that 
they  are  both  dead.  It  is  very  troublesome  to  get  married 
in  France ;  thb  operation  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
formalities  which  would  make  an  Englishman  stamp  with 
rage.  It  is  true  that  if  parents  refuse  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  follow  their  own  wishes,  the  latter  are  permitted, 
provided  they  have  attained  their  majority,  to  go  through 
a  process  called  "  a  respectful  summons  to  consent,"  after 
which,  if  the  parents  persist  in  their  rejection  of  the  appeal, 
marriage  may  be  at  last  attained.  No  matter  at  what  age 
a  man  or  a  woman  marry,  even  if  they  are  sixty,  they  must 
either  produce  the  written  consent  of  their  father  and 
mother,  or  show  that  they  have  applied  for  it  in  due  legal 
form  and  that  it  has  been  denied  them  without  sufficient 
cause,  or  prove  that  they  are  orphans.  The  object  of  this 
legislation  is  not  only  to  prevent  bigamy  (which  under 
such  conditions,  is  naturally  rare  in  France),  but,  even 
more,  to  maintain  parental  authority,  and  to  insure  a  due 
subjection  of  children.  So  far  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  its  favor,  especially  as,  in  many  cases,  it  really  does  pro- 
tect young  people  against  their  own  folly.  But  as,  after 
all,  marriage  is  a  complex  state,  requiring  something  more 
than  a  father's  approbation  to  conduct  it  to  success,  it  is 
natural  that  we,  who  regard  the  entire  subject  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view,  should  have  a  good  many  objections 
tcf  urge. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  merely  one  of  legal  forms 
and  parental  privileges  ;  it  contains  a  vast  deal  more  be- 
sides. As  marriage  is  the  real  starting-point  of  home  life 
—  as  the  happiness  of  husbands,  wives,  and  children 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  realized  and  worked  out  —  it  is  fair,  and  even  neces- 
sary, to  judge  it  not  only  in  its  beginnings  and  its  organiz- 
ation, but  in  its  result  as  well.  Indeed,  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  in  such  a  case  to  consider  causes  without  effects. 
We  look,  instinctively,  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  half-un- 
consciously,  estimate  the  value  of  the  end.  But  how  are 
the  results  of  marriage  to  be  correctly  measured  ?  We  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  definite  opinion  for  our- 
selves on  the  point  even  in  the  case  of  the  friends  with 
whom  we  live  in  constant  intimacy,  whose  interiors  we 
know  in  detail,  whose  quarrels,  Avhose  special  sympathies, 
whose  qualities  and  defects,  we  have  had  some  means  of 
testing.  How  then,  if  it  be  so  hard  a  task  to  reach  a  con- 
viction in  the  i'^yi  cases  round  us,  can  we  hope  to  form  a 
judgment  fairly  applicable  to  an  entire  nation?  Vague 
ideas  are  of  no  use  here  ;  prejudices  mislead ;  facts  are  im- 
possible to  collect  on  so  large  a  scale.  And  yet  there  is  a 
guide,  an  incomplete  and  insufficient  one,  but  still  a  safe 
one  so  far  as  it  can  lead  us  ;  that  guide  is  the  impression 
which  a  nation  entertains  about  itself  If  we  consult  it 
carefully  we  get  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  mass  in 
the  only  form  in  which  it  manifests  itself  on  such  a  subject 
as  this.  There  are  no  returns,  no  reports,  no  statistics  to 
refer  to  ;  but  there  are  drawing-room  talks,  and  half-confi- 
dences, and  village  rumors,  and  the  gossip  of  the  market- 
place, and  the  wise  head-shakings  of  the  old  people ;  and 
with  their  aid,  if  we  listen  closely,  we  can  compose  a  toler- 
ably approximate  picture  of  what  all  these  indications 
describe.  But  we  can  only  do  it  fairly  on  condition  of 
being  scrupulously  exact,  of  effacing  from  our  memory  all 
predisposition  towards  special  shades  and  special  forms,  of 
marking  down  absolutely  nothing  of  what  our  own  imagi- 
nation so  easily  suggests,  and  of  strictly  limiting  our  color- 
ng  to  what  we  are  quite  certain  that  we  distinctly  see. 
And,  even  then,  we  have  to  reconcile  bitter  contradictions, 
to  group  together  the  most  opposite  results,  to  institute  a 
comparison  of  causes. 

But  before  we  consider  the  evidence  thus  obtainable  as 


to  the  moral  results  of  marriage  in  France,  it  may  be  useful 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  material  comparison  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  between  the  quantity  of  marrying  which  takes 
place  amongst  the  French,  and  the  corresponding  figures 
on  the  same  subject  which  other  nations  oiler.  In  his 
"  Elements  de  Statistique,"  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  gives  a 
table  of  the  number  of  marriages  which  are  effected  an- 
nually in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Ireland  comes 
first  with  one  marriage  for  each  ninety  inhabitants  ;  France 
is  sixteenth  with  1  for  122;  England  twenty-seventh  with 
1  in  137  ;  Tuscany  twenty-eighth  and  last,  with  1  in  143. 
Now  if  this  be  true  —  and  the  well-known  name  of  M. 
Moreau  de  Jonnes  may  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
exactness  of  the  numbers  —  it  seems  to  follow  that,  not- 
withstanding our  headstrong  imprudence,  we  English 
actually  marry  less,  proportionately,  than  the  prudent,  cal- 
culating French,  who  look  before  they  leap.  This  is  an 
unexpected  fact  to  start  with,  but,  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  indi- 
cates, with  tolerable  distinctness,  that  the  hesitations  which 
precede  all  marriages  in  France  do  not  really  stop  mar- 
riage, for  the  French  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  table  which 
has  just  been  quoted,  below  the  northern  races,  which 
(excepting  England)  head  the  list,  but  above  all  the 
southern  states,  which  close  it.  The  position  thus  indi- 
cated for  France  is  the  very  one  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  desirable  to  occupy ;  it  is  a  fair  average,  showing 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much.  And  France  retains  the 
same  approximate  position  if  we  look  backwards  and  carry 
the  comparison  into  the  eighteenth  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  marriages  were  everywhere  more  frequent  than 
they  are  now ;  subsistence  was  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  was 
not  so  difficult  to  provide  for  children ;  and  we  conse- 
quently find  that  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  rela- 
tively to  the  then  population,  was,  throughout  Europe, 
about  ten  per  cent,  above  its  present  rate.  But  the  diminu- 
tion which  has  since  occurred  has  been  universal ;  it  is  not 
special  to  France  or  to  any  other  land.  The  French  con- 
tinue to  take  wives  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have 
always  practised  towards  their  neighbors ;  they  have 
diminished  matrimony  only  as  it  has  been  diminished  all 
around  them. 

If,  however,  they  have  held  their  own  in  the  rate  of 
marrying,  they  have  diminished  largely,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  the  fecundity  of  marriage.  In  1770  the  children 
born  in  France  were  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population, 
1  in  25 ;  now  they  have  come  down  to  1  in  35 ;  the  falling 
off  has  consequently  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  forty 
per  cent.  Here  lies  the  i-eal  explanation  of  the  strange 
fact  which  has  so  astonished  Europe  after  each  census  re- 
cently taken  in  France;  the  fact  that  the  French  have 
almost  ceased  to  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  a  statistical  curiosity  that  the  subject  is  referred  to 
here,  but  because  it  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
entire  question  of  French  marriages,  because  it  bears 
closely  on  their  moral  organization,  because  it  opens  the 
door  to  considerations  which  would  be  almost  incomprehen- 
sible if  it  were  omitted.  We  will  presently  come  back  to 
it.  Meanwhile  we  can  leave  dry  figures  and  return  to  the 
more  interesting  study  of  opinions,  impressions,  and  per- 
sonal experiences. 

Th€  French  are  certainly  convinced  that  they  are  a 
happy  people.  And  so  they  are,  if  gayety  and  cheeriness 
and  mutual  good-will  can  be  taken  as  satisfactory  and  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  the  point.  No  nation  has  more  laugh 
ter;  neither  Irishmen  nor  negroes  surpass  them  there; 
and  it  is  generally  good,  honest  laughter,  resulting  from  a 
motive,  not  mere  senseless  giggling.  But  happiness  and 
laughter  are  not  synonymous ;  the  latter  is  not  necessarily 
a  sjmptom  of  the  existence  of  the  former ;  the  saddest  of 
us  may  laugh  sometimes,  while  the  most  thoroughly  con- 
tented may  be  constitutionally  inclined  to  gravity.  It  is 
not,  then,  on  this  one  outward  sign  that  either  practically 
or  logically  the  French  can  base  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  really  happy  nation.  If  the  claim  be  founded,  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  — 
in  deeper,  less  sujjerficial,  and  less  ajiparcnt  proofs.  It  is 
especially  in  their  use  of  married  life  that  the  evidence  if 
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really  it  exists,  should  be  looked  for  and  be  found.  And 
here  it  i.s  that  we  must  take  up  the  testimonies  alluded  to 
just  now  an<l  try  to  measure  what  they  reveal  to  us.  If 
marriaj^e,  as  a  rule,  is  found  to  produce  success  —  if  the 
men  and  women  that  it  brinj^s  together  generally  assert 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have  extracted  from 
it  —  if  lookers-on,  all  round  them,  confirm  their  declara- 
tions, and  tell  us  that  their  married  friends  —  so  far  as 
they  can  judge  them  —  have  no  home  difficulties  and  no 
home  regrets;  then  we  may,  without  imprudence,  recog- 
nize that  the  French  are  really  a  happy  people,  and  that 
the  marriage  system  on  which  their  home  life  is  based,  is 
proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  character  and  their 
needs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  leads  them  on  to  joy. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  subject  to  exceptions,  explana- 
tions, and  reservations,  that  this  result  is  generally  attained 
by  the  French,  that  they  really  are,  in-doors,  a  happy  na- 
tion, and  that  their  marriages,  as  a  whole,  present  enviable 
results. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  before  goin^  further,  to 
attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  married  happiness  as  it  is 
sometimes  comprehended  and  pursued  in  its  highest  form 
across  the  Channel.  It  is  not  always  quite  the  same  con- 
dition. It  not  unfrequently  implies,  amongst  the  educated 
classes,  a  ceaseless  employment  of  intelligence  and  skill, 
such  as  we  rarely  know  of  here.  The  mass  in  France,  of 
course,  acts  like  the  mass  elsewhere;  it  takes  life  as  it  finds 
it ;  it  "  lets  it  rip,"  as  the  Americans  say.  It  seeks  no  im- 
provement ;  it  crawls  on  with  what  it  has.  But  there  is  a 
theory  of  marriage  which  some  French  men  and  women 
understand  and  realize  —  a  theory  which  not  only  leads 
them  to  distinguish  the  highest  uses  to  which  the  married 
state  may  tend,  but  which  enables  them  to  detect  the 
means  by  which  those  uses  can  be  reached.  In  cases  such 
as  these,  the  life  which  two  lead  together  becomes  a  con- 
stant, ever-growing  pursuit  of  forms  and  shades  of  happi- 
ness which  are  beyond  the  thought,  and  even  beyond  the 
faculty  of  comprehension,  of  the  crowd.  The  basis  of  their 
practice  rests  on  the  wise  precept,  that  as  our  longings, 
our  necessities,  and  our  fancies,  change  with  time  and  age, 
and  with  position  too,  the  attempts  we  make  to  satisfy 
those  longings  and  those  fancies  should  vary  their  nature 
and  their  character  in  sympathy  with  the  modifications 
which  occur  in  the  object  to  be  attained.  What  pleases 
us  at  twenty,  begins  to  lose  its  charm  at  thirty,  and  wearies 
us  at  forty.  And  if  this  be  true  of  men,  it  is  truer  still  of 
women,  who,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  home  life  they  lead, 
are  fatally  condemned  to  aspire  after  variety  of  in-door 
emotions,  because  they  can  find  none  outside.  The  hus- 
band who  has  studied  the  philosophy  of  home  happiness, 
who  has  entered  marriage  with  a  true  sense  of  its  dangers 
and  its  powers,  will  not  wait  for  his  wife  to  manifest 
fatigue  ;  from  the  first  hour  of  their  common  existence  he 
will  begin  to  teach  her  that  the  tie  between  man  and 
woman  cannot  preserve  its  vigor  and  its  first  eager  truth 
unless  the  elements  which  compose  it  are  skilfully  replaced 
and  thoughtfully  renewed  as  they  successively  wear  out 
and  gradually  cease  to  produce  their  old  effect;  he  will  try 
to  show  to  her,  while  she  is  still  in  the -enthusiasm  of  early 
wedded  joy,  that  happiness,  like  all  other  states,  —  and 
perhaps  even  more  than  all  the  rest,  —  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  but  a  passing,  transitory  condition ;  that  what  gave 
it  to  us  yesterday  may  fail  to  create  it  for  us  to-day ;  that 
the  sympathies  which  seem  to  us  so  ardent  and  so  durable 
in  the  inexperience  of  our  beginnings,  will  be  but  fading 
brightnesses  if  we  do  not  watch  over  each  fluctuation  of 
their  aspects,  each  faint  symptom  of  their  change.  Young 
wives  may  hesitate  when  first  such  theories  as  these  are 
laid  before  their  astonished  eyes ;  it  causes  pain  to  their 
earnest  fondness  of  the  moment  to  be  assured  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  probability,  that  fondness  will  not  last 
unless  new  nourishment,  new  starting  points,  new  stimu- 
lants be  provided  for  it  as  years  pass  on.  But  when  once 
they  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  argument,  —  when  once 
they  have  been  led  to  an  appreciation  of  its  unvarying  and 
universal  application,  —  then,  if  they  do  love  their  husband 
truly,  they  become  his  active  aid,  his  convinced  cooperator 


in  tlie  delicate  but  inestimable  labor  of  maintaining,  in  all 
its  strength  of  origin,  of  developing  to  its  fullest  growth  of 
perfectness,  the  first  object  of  their  united  life  — joint 
oappiness. 

And  yet  examples  seem  to  indicate  that  frequently 
women  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  understanding  the 
profound  utility  of  this  crafty  handling  of  their  lives;  when 
once  they  have  really  grasped  it  they  are  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  result  with  even  more  power  than  men ; 
but  their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the  effort  is  often 
sluggish,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  to  be  dragged  to  it 
either  by  entreaty  or  necessity.  * 

The  general  tendency  of  wives  —  In  France  as  else- 
where —  is  to  regard  happiness  as  a  vested  right,  as  a 
natural  fact,  as  a  permanent  condition,  as  a  self-sufficing, 
self-maintaining  state,  which  ought  to  go  on  and  last  be- 
cause it  has  once  begun.  Most  of  them  violently  revolt 
the  first  time  they  are  asked  to  own  that  married  happiness 
may  be,  on  the  contrary,  and  by  its  very  essence,  the  most 
ephemeral  of  all  short-lived  creations.  They  take  man's 
love  as  a  property  and  a  due ;  they  fancy  that  it  is  the 
husband's  duty  to  keep  up  that  love  without  any  special 
aid  from  themselves ;  they  let  themselves  be  loved,  but 
they  do  not  help  love  to  last ;  as  Johnson  said, "  they  know 
how  to  make  nets,  but  not  how  to  make  cages."  In  cases 
such  as  these  —  and,  unfortunately,  they  constitute  tlie 
majority  of  experiences  in  all  lands  —  there  is  small  hope 
of  permanent  contentment;  if  the  husband  is  ignorant 
enough  —  as  indeed  the  greater  part  of  husbands  are  —  to 
view  the  case  exactly  as  the  wife  does — to  imagine  that 
he  can  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  to  allow 
the  early  rush  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  struggle  to  its  end, 
without  providently  preparing,  in  good  time,  the  elements 
of  the  second  act  of  married  life,  then  he  reaches  the  usual 
emptiness  and  disappointment  in  ignorance  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them,  and  ends  by  regarding  them  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  matrimony.  But  if  he  is  a  think- 
ing man,  if  he  has  given  some  of  his  attention  to  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
home  delight,  then  he  does  indeed  suflTer  if  he  finds  him- 
self tied  for  all  life  to  a  woman  who  is  incapable  of  helping 
him  to  attain,  by  mutual  labor  and  mutual  watchfulness, 
that  rare  hut  admirable  result — permanent  and  increasing 
joy  in  marriage. 

In  France  there  are  certainly  a  good  many  people  who 
rise  to  these  higher  views,  —  who  look  on  marriage  as  a 
serious  occupation,  which  requires  absorbing  thought,  — 
who  ceaselessly  endeavor  to  improve  its  form,  and  to  lifl 
its  consequences  and  its  products  above  the  level  of  hum- 
drum existences.  And  often  they  succeed.  Now  success, 
in  such  a  case,  implies  that  they  dbtil,  from  contact  with 
each  other,  a  degree,  an  elevation,  a  thoroughness,  a  per- 
petuity, and  a  reality  of  happiness  which  less  able  and  less 
careful  manipulators  of  home  life  are  incapable  of  produc- 
inor.  They  show  us  what  skill  and  science  can  elaborate 
from  ordinary  sources ;  they  show  us  the  height  of  satisfac- 
tion to  which  we  are  capable  of  climbing,  in  the  relation 
between  man  and  wife,  if  we  will  but  regard  that  relation 
as  a  plant  to  be  sedulously  cultivated,  and  not  as  a  weed 
to  be  lefl  to  combat  unaided  for  existence.  Many  an 
example  might  be  given  in  support  of  this  rough  indication 
of  what  marriage  may  be  when  it  is  rightly  understood. 
In  the  higher  ranks  of  French  society  there  are  men  who 
merit  to  be  called  professors  of  the  art  of  happiness ;  who 
have  analyzed  its  ingredients  with  careful  fingers  and 
scrutinizing  eyes  ;  who  have  consummated  their  experience 
of  means  and  ends ;  who,  like  able  doctors,  can  apply  an 
immediate  remedy  to  the  daily  difficulties  of  home  life ; 
whose  practice  is  worthy  of  their  theory,  and  who  prove  it 
by  maintaining  in  their  wives'  hearts  and  in  their  own  a 

gerennial  never- weakening  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  love. 
lut,  alas  !  these  cases  are  exceptions.  Most  French  people 
content  themselves,  like  their  neighbors  in  other  countries, 
with  rumbling  carelessly  through  marriage,  making  no 
attempt  to  improve  it,  and  not  even  suspecting  that  it  is 
capable  of  improvement.  And  yet,  thJinks  to  their  light, 
laughing   natures,   they   generally   keep   clear  of  gloom. 
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They  bring  into  married  life  the  bright  cheeriness  which  is 
so  frequently  an  attribute  of  their  race ;  they  stave  off 
worry  by  insouciance ;  they  support  annoyances  with  a 
coolness,  which  in  their  case  is  not  indifference,  but  which, 
to  an  unpractised  foreijjn  eye,  looks  so  singularly  like  it, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  fix  the  point  where  calm 
patience  appears  to  end,  and  indifference  seems  to  begin. 

There  are,  however,  contradictions  in  abundance  to  this 
rule  of  quietly  supporting  cares.     Frenchmen  have  some- 
times in  their  character  so  many  of  the  faults  which  else- 
where are  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  women  only,  that 
they  are   capable  of  growing   fidgety  and   nervous   to  a 
scarcely  credible  degree ;  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wife  who 
stumbles  on  a  husband  of  that  species !  he  wears  her  out 
with  teazing.     Gentle  and  affectionate  as  the  men  ordi- 
narily are,  there  are  some  among  them  who  are  absolutely 
intolerable  at  home.     Luckily  they  form  an  infinitely  small 
minority ;  otherwise  it  would  be  nonsense  to  pretend  that 
French  marriages,  on  the  whole,  are  happy.     The  evidence 
which  can  be  collected  by  listening  to  opinions,  including 
ill-natured  scandal  in  all  its  forms,  tends  certainly  to  show 
that,  according  to  their  impressions  of  each  other,  most 
Frenchmen  are  singularly  forbearing  towards  their  wives ; 
they  do  not  make  the  most  of  them,  —  that  effort  is  limited 
to  the  rare  examples  which  were  alluded  to  just  now,  — 
but  their  habit  is  to  treat  them  with  much  softness,  with 
constant  consideration,  with  deference  and  courtesy.    They 
generally  come  together,  in  the  origin,  without  much  pas- 
sion, or,  indeed,  much  love ;  the  conditions  under  which 
their  marriages  are  arranged  make  that  fact  easily  compre- 
hensible ;  but  love  does  grow  up  between  them  in  nearly 
every  case,  and  they  end  by  feeling  for  each  other  an 
attachment  quite  as  real,  as  thorough,  and  as  deep,  as  we 
find  in  countries  where  other  systems  are  in  use.     It  is  far 
from  easy  to  discover  really  unhappy  marriages  in  France; 
here  and  there  are  isolated  instances,  evident  to  every  one, 
for  they  have  terminated  in  voluntary  separation  ;  but  the 
testimony  of  society,  and  particularly  of  the  women,  who 
are  not  more  charitable  towards  each  other  in  France  than 
they  are  in  other  lands,  in  no  way  indicates  any  multiplicity 
of  failures.     The  impossibility  of  divorce  creates  a  strong 
motive  for  mutual  concessions,  with  the  object  of  soothing 
away  asperities,  and  of  rendering  obligatory  companionship 
supportable,  if  not  agreeable.     As  for  absolute  infidelity, 
on  either  side,  it  is  now  so  rare  that  it  is  often  possible  to 
look  round  a  large  circle  of  intimate  acquaintance  without 
being  able  to  point  out  one  example  of  it.     This  assertion 
may  seem  absurd  and  false  to  that  large  group  of  English 
people,  which,  though  in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts,  grows 
up,  lives,  and  dies  in  the  contrary  conviction  —  but  the 
assertion  is  strictly,    literally  true.     The   marriage-tie   is 
vigorously  felt  in  France  ;  husbands  and  wives  cleave  there 
to  each  other,  and  do  not  now  seek  for  illicit  joys,  what- 
ever  some   of  them   may   have   done   in   days   gone   by. 
Indeed,  they  point  to  England  at  this  moment  as  the  coun- 
try which  produces  palpably  the  largest  amount  of  con- 
jugal irregularity,  and  quote  in  proof,  with  bitter  justice, 
the  shameless  details  of  the  Divorce  Court  which  are  given 
in  our  newspapers.     We  have  grown  accustomed  to  this 
odious  publicity ;  habit  blinds  us  to  its  dangers  and  its 
indecency;  but  if  we  could  hear  foreigners  talk  about  it  — 
if  we  knew  the  impression  of  disgust  which  it  creates  in 
France,  where  the  rare  cases  of  co-respondency  are  treated 
criminally,  and   are   always   pleaded  with   closed   doors; 
where  husbands  do  not  receive  money-damages  for  their 
wife's  dishonor  —  we  should  perhaps  be  led  to  recognize 
that,  in  this  question,  we  do  not  offer  a  satisfying  spectacle 
to  Europe,  and  that  we  have  lost  all  right  to  throw  stones 
at  others.     We  are  unable  to  judge  ourselves  on  such  a 
subject ;  we  must  submit  to  the  verdict  of  lookers-on  ;  and 
a  very  painful  one  it  is  for  us  to  support. 

But  if  the  French  are  less  attackable  than  we  are  on 
this  element  of  the  workings-out  of  marriage,  they  are  open 
in  another  direction  to  a  founded  imputation,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  and  which  is  almost  graver 
still,  because  its  application,  instead  of  being  exceptional, 
is  universal.     Their  marriages  produce  scarcely  any  chil- 


dren.    Here   discussion   is   needless ;  here  differences    of 
opinion  cannot  exist ;  here  prejudices  cannot  apply,  —  for 
the  fact  is  proved  by  their  own  official  returns.     Before 
the  revolution  of  1789  the  population  of  France  amounted 
to  about  24,000,000,  and  the  annual  number  of  births  was 
about  970,000.     At  this  moment  the  population  is  about 
37,000,000,    and   the   average    number   of   births    is    only 
950,000  per  annum.    In  other  words,  though  the  population 
is  one-half  larger   than   it  was  a  hundred   years  ago,  it 
begets   absolutely   fewer   children   now  than   then.     The 
present  yearly  birth-rate  in  France  is  the  lowest  in  the 
world.     In  Germany  it  represents   1   in  25   of  the  entire 
population,  in  England  it  is  1  in  30,  in  France  it  is  only  1 
in  39.     And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  diminution 
does  not  result  from   any  falling  off  in  the  proportionate 
rate  of  marriage,  which,  as  has  iDcen  stated,  keeps  up  its 
place  in   comparison  with   other  countries.     It   is    solely 
brought  about  by  the  wilful  refusal  of  married  people  to 
become  fathers  and  mothers,  as  married  people  do  else- 
where.    A  topic  jof  such  a  nature  is  awkward  to  dissect, 
but  it  constitutes  one  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  subject,  and 
it  could  not  be  omitted  without  leaving  a  great  gap  in  the 
discussion ;  it   forms  one  of  its  striking  features,   and   it 
necessarily  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  opinion 
to  be  formed.     The  rejection  of  paternity  is  a  consequence 
of  the  excessive  prudence  with  which  the  entire  subject  is 
handled  by  the  French;  they  do  not  marry  unless  they 
think  they  can  afford  it ;  they  do  not  have  children  unless 
they  think  they  can  provide  for  them.    It  in  no  way  affects 
the   attachment   between   man   and   wife ;  it   in   no   way 
diminishes  their  affection   for  their   children,  when  they 
have  them.     On  the  contrary,  their  family  tenderness)  is 
demonstrative  and  excessive,  as  has  been  repeated  many 
times  throughout  these  sketches  of  their  home  life.     But 
the  mere  existence  of  this  resolute  unwillingness  to  have 
children,  places  France  in  a  low  position  before  Europe,  and 
suggests  grave  doubts  as  to  the  moral  value  and  efficacy 
of  a  system  which,  whatever  be  its  merits  and  its  qualities, 
whatever  be  the  happiness  which  it  produces,  results  in  so 
flagrant  a  negation  of  the  first  object  and  first  duty  of  mar- 
riage.    It  may  perhaps  be  denied  that  it  forms  an  inherent 
part  of  the  entire  scheme ;  it  may  perhaps  be  argued  that 
it  is  an  accident,  a  temporary  tendency  ;  it  may  perhaps 
be  urged  that  the  general  orgatiization  of  married  life  in 
France  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  it ;  but  to  such 
objections  it  may  be  fairly  answered,  that  the  tendency  in 
question,  instead  of  assuming  a  temporary  aspect,  has  gone 
on    steadily  gaining  strength   for  a  hundred  years ;  that 
during  the  present  generation  its  development  has  coin- 
cided with  an  increase  of  wealth,  which  ought,  apparently, 
to  have  brought  about  an  exactly  opposite  eff'ect ;  and  that 
it   is,  consequently,  quite   reasonable   to  regard   it   as   a 
definitely  adopted  policy. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  value,  in  political  economy,  of  the 
principle  of  "  circumspection  in  marriage "  with  which 
Malthus  has  associated  his  name,  there  are  but  few  of  us 
who  can  look  at  it  with  approbation  from  a  moral  or  a 
social  point  of  view ;  and  though  he  himself,  if  he  were 
still  alive,  might  be  immensely  gratified  to  find  that  an 
entire  nation  is  realizing  his  ideas  on  the  largest  scale,  we, 
who  in  this  case  are  but  simple  critics  of  the  results  of  mar- 
ried life  in  their  natural  and  habitual  form,  may  be  allowed 
to  view  the  matter  otherwise.  Abstract  theories  about 
movements  of  population,  and  about  proportions  between 
demand  and  supply,  can  never  be  got  into  the  heads  of 
people  who  regard  marriage  as  we  all  do,  not  only  as  an 
institution  destined  to  give  personal  contentment  to  those 
who  profit  by  it,  but,  quite  as  much,  as  a  link  between 
successive  generations.  How,  then,  can  we  help  recoiling, 
with  a  good  deal  of  really  felt  disgust,  from  the  insufficient 
use  of  marriage  which  is  so  evident  in  France  ?  And  yet, 
strong  as  this  feeling  may  be  in  us,  it  must  not  lead  us  to 
exaggeration.  The  rule  is  proved  by  the  figures  which 
have  been  (juoted;  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  application 
in  the  majority  of  cases ;  but  there  are  exceptions  in  abun- 
dance;  the  whole  nation  is  not  infected  ;  there  are  still 
in  France  a  good  many  people  who  trust  in  God,  and  not 
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in  Mr.  Malthus.  That  too  intelligent  P^ngliHhnian  i«  not, 
lioweviT,  the  inspirer  of  French  peasants  in  the  matter; 
scarcely  any  of  them  have  over  heard  his  name ;  they 
execute  what  he  advised  ;  they  work  out  his  teaching,  but 
without  knowint;  what  ho  taught.  Their  motive  is  indi- 
vidual, not  national ;  they  have  no  idea  that  they  are 
practisin;;  political  |)hiIosophy  when  they  tell  you,  as  they 
do,  that  "  if  faut  f'aire  la  soupe  avant  de  faire  renfant." 

The  exce{)tions  are,  happily,  sufliciently  numerous  to 
give  some  little  brijjjhtness  to  a  picture  which  would  other- 
wise bo  so  dark.  There  are,  here  and  there,  large  families 
in  France,  and  nowhere  can  more  admirable  illustrations  of 

!)ure  home  life  be  found  than  those  they  olfer.  It  is,  per- 
laps,  especially  in  the  upper  sections  of  society  that  those 
examples  are  to  be  found  ;  the  trading  anil  working  classes 
have,  ordinarily,  so  little  religion  and  so  little  elevation  of 
moral  convictions  that  they  abound  the  other  way  ;  and, 
as  thev  constitute  the  mass,  it  is  they,  almost  alone,  who 
have  brought  about  the  decline  in  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation. It  is,  therefore,  not  unjust  to  say,  in  principle,  sul>- 
ject  of  course  to  reservations  on  both  sides,  that  the  higher 
ranks  are  now  multiplying  in  France  more  rapidly  than 
the  lower  strata.  This  progress  is  of  course  imperceptible 
materially,  but,  in  its  degree,  it  certainly  exists. 

Another,  but  a  very  diiferent  question,  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  at,  is  the  influence  of  society,  or,  more  exactly, 
of  social  relations  on  the  results  of  marriage.  Evidence 
upon  it  is  very  plentiful  and  easy  to  collect ;  for  we  have 
but  to  listen  to  the  talk  when  half  a  dozen  people  are  to- 
gether. Whatever  be  the  class  which  we  observe,  we  find 
on  this  head  a  general  similarity  of  action  and  efTects. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  love  of  home,  Frenchwomen 
live  a  good  deal  with  each  other  and  with  men :  their  form 
of  life  is  so  free  from  the  restrictions  and  the  obstacles 
which  we  impose  upon  ourselves  —  there  is  generally  so 
much  liberty  and  facility  of  visiting  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening — that  the  contact  between  acquaintances 
attains  a  frequency  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  In  the 
higher  classes  some  few  husbands  go  to  clubs,  or  live  some- 
what in  their  own  rooms  ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptions ; 
with  them,  as  in  the  middle  groups,  husbands  are  ordinarily 
with  their  wives,  accompany  them  wherever  they  can,  and 
share  their  friendships  and  their  distractions.  With  so 
eminently  sociable  a  race  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be 
so,  and  the  disposition  is  confirmed  by  the  original  con- 
ditions of  marriage,  which  always  —  as  much  as  possible, 
at  least  —  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  family  con- 
nections afterwards.  The  French  do  not  regard  marriage 
as  a  state  in  which  two  people  are  to  be  tied  up  by  them- 
selves ;  they  view  it  as  an  association,  which  should  in  no 
way  affect  the  habitual  contact  between  the  parties  to  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  outside.  Of  course,  in  practice, 
everybody  remains  free  to  select  his  or  her  own  system  of 
existence.  There  are  examples,  and  a  good  many  too,  of 
married  people  who  stop  at  home,  "qui  vivent  en  sau- 
vages,"  as  their  neighbors  say  of  them ;  but  they  constitute 
the  exceptions  —  the  rule  is  the  other  way.  The  facility 
of  makinw  visits,  and  walking  about  alone,  and  going  to 
parties  without  a  chaperon,  is  proper  to  all  girls  who 
marry,  whatever  be  their  country ;  the  French  have  no 
monopoly  of  it.  It  is  not  therefore  as  an  act  of  freedom 
that  newly-married  Frenchwomen  go  into  society ;  they 
do  it  because  they  like  it,  because  their  husbands  like  it, 
because  it  is  the  habit  of  their  nation.  The  idea  that 
marriage  confers  any  special  liberty  on  Frenchwomen  is 
most  erroneous ;  they  have  neither  more  nor  less  of  it  than 
women  possess  elsewhere ;  it  is,  however,  comprehensible 
that  the  contrast  between  that  degree  of  liberty  and  the 
extreme  reserve  in  which  the  girls  are  kept  (which  we 
perhaps  should  do  well  to  imitate)  should  have  provoked 
amongst  us  the  false  impression  that  a  French  wife  acquires 
a  greater  emancipation  than  other  European  wives  enjoy. 
She  remains  bound  by  the  universal  laws  which  regulate 
the  conduct  and  the  attitude  of  women  ;  she  obtains  no 
peculiar  rights ;  she  shakes  ofT  no  chains ;  she  does  but 
gain  the  position  and  the  power  which  enable  her  to  dis- 
charge the  new  duties  which  devolve  upon  her.     Foremost 


amongst  those  duties  is  the  obligation  to  maintain  her 
M)<"ial  place.  She  likes  the  obligation  ;  it  co«ta  her  no 
effort  to  discharge  it ;  and,  in  most  cases,  she  would  annoy 
and  disapi>oint  lier  husband  if  she  neglected  it.  So  they 
go  about  together  and  amuse  tbemseiveH,  as  a  right  and 
proper  thing  to  do ;  it  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  they 
married. 

In  limits  such  as  these  it  can  scarcely  be  alleged  that 
the  habit  of  social  intercourse,  highly  developed  though  it 
be  in  France,  constitutes  a  danger  for  home  j>eace.  There 
are  crowds  of  married  pi»ople  there  who  never  stop  at  home, 
whose  life  is  almost  exclusively  passed  with  others ;  but  if 
they  all  like  it,  there  is  no  harm  in  that;  it  is  only  when 
one  side  is  discontented  with  the  practice,  while  the  other 
wilfully  continues  it,  that  it  grows  into  an  obstacle.  This 
case  exists,  of  course,  but  it  is  rare  :  most  French  men  and 
women  like  society  too  much  for  either  of  them  to  shrink 
away  from  it. 

This  constant  contact  with  other  people  has,  however, 
the  inconvenience  of  provoking  vanities  and  envies,  and 
consequently  of  leading  women  to  expense.  There  lies, 
perhaps,  the  only  serious  objection  to  it  which  can  be 
urged  as  regards  its  influence  on  married  life.  It  cannot 
be  seriously  said,  by  any  one  who  knows  the  French,  that 
it  at  all  aflects  their  regular  attention  to  their  home  duties, 
especially  towards  their  children,  who  are  thought  of  and 
cared  for  before  all  else  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that 
it  tempts  the  women  on  to  dress,  and  to  the  other  rivalries 
which  drawing-rooms  provoke.  But  most  French  hus- 
bands rather  like  their  wives  to  shine,  and  look  on  com- 
placently at  the  effect  which  they  produce,  and  at  the 
triumphs  which  they  achieve.  The  association  between 
them  is  generally  intimate  enough  for  each  of  them  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  other's  glories,  even  if  they  take  only 
the  tiny  form  of  a  successful  gown.  So,  if  they  can  aflbrd 
it,  the  additional  outlay  wbicn  is  induced  by  mu<:h  going 
out,  does  not  become  a  source  of  difficulty  between  them. 
Whether  it  does  them  any  good,  whether  it  aids  them  to 
really  love  each  other  better,  whether  it  elevates  their 
views,  may  certainly  be  doubted ;  but  as  it  amuses  and 
contents  them  —  as  it  gives  them  a  common  object  in  life, 
such  as  it  is  —  we  may  admit  that,  with  their  ideas,  they 
are  right  to  hold  to  it. 

Even  in  the  trading  classes  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
seeking  for  society,  in  a  small  way.  There,  however,  the 
wife  usually  assumes  a  position  of  a  peculiar  kind.  She 
does  not  visit  so  much  with  her  husband  at  night,  but  she 
is  his  companion  throughout  the  day,  wherever  the  nature 
of  his  occupation  makes  it  possible  that  she  should  remain 
with  him ;  she  participates  in  his  life,  she  shares  his  cares, 
she  helps  him  at  his  work.  At  the  top  of  the  scale,  the 
French  wife  is  a  woman  of  the  world  ;  at  the  bottom  of  it 
she  is  a  drudge,  as  is  the  case  in  other  lands;  but  in  the 
lower  middle  strata  she  takes  a  special  place  by  her  hus- 
band's side, —  so  sympathetic,  so  cordially  real,  that  to 
many  of  us  she  presents  a  high  realization  of  the  idea  of 
what  a  wife  should  be.  It  is  only  in  the  central  ranks  of 
population  that  we  find  fair  average  national  examples  ; 
above  and  below  those  ranks,  both  wealth  and  poverty 
come  into  play,  and  introduce  conditions  of  existence  which 
diminish  the  teaching  value  of  the  classes  which  they  in- 
fluence. But  in  the  bourgeovtie,  which  constitutes  in  its 
various  degrees  so  large  an  element  of  the  French  nation, 
we  find  the  unadulterated  type  of  France.  It  is  there  that 
we  should  look  for  the  speaking  signs  of  a  general  state ; 
and  if  these  signs  are  cheering,  if  they  indicate  success,  if 
they  testify  that  satisfactory'  ends  are  reached,  we  may 
surely  conclude  that  good  causes  are  at  work ;  and  we 
may,  consequently  and  fairly,  arrive  at  the  opinion  that, 
whatever  be  its  faults,  the  system  is  not  all  bad,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  renders  possible  a  form  of  home  unity 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  race. 

It  is  not  by  mere  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  else- 
where that  we  can  safely  judge  this  question.  Each  people 
has  its  own  special  needs,  its  own  special  means  of  satisfying 
them.  A  great  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  positively  deny 
that  the  thorough  oneness  of  existence,  which  is  so  distinc- 
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tive  a  characteristic  of  married  life  in  the  French  middle  and 
trading  classes,  is,  in  reality,  a  merit.  The  subject  lias  been 
many  times  discussed  from  the  English  point  of  view,  and  it 
has  been  generally  alleged  that  the  absorption  of  women 
into  the  hourly  details  of  their  husband's  lives  involves 
more  disadvantages  than  advantages.  It  has  been  argued 
frequently  that  it  leaves  no  time  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  specially  devolve  on  women ;  that  it  diverts 
their  thoughts  to  subjects  which  are  foreign  to  their 
natures ;  that  it  leads  them  to  neglect  their  children.  But 
are  these  objections  founded  ?  Are  they  not  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  a  product  of  the  widely  different  habits  under 
•which  we  live  ?  And,  even  if  they  are  based  on  fact,  do 
they  express  a  just  and  serious  criticism  of  conditions  of 
home  life,  which,  from  the  widely  opposite  practices  in 
■which  we  grow  up,  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  with  fair- 
ness ?  Surely  it  may  be  urged  that  every  act  which 
fortifies  the  tie  between  man  and  wife  is  not  only  respect- 
able in  theory  but  desirable  in  practice.  Surely  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  relative  values  of  the  different  services 
which  a  wife  can  render,  of  the  different  joys  which  she 
can  provoke,  can  be  more  surely  reached  by  the  husband 
himself  than  by  distant  lookers-on,  who,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, bring  all  their  own  prejudices  into  the  discussion. 
If,  then,  we  find,  as  we  distinctly  do,  that  the  French 
themselves  proclaim  the  merit  of  the  adjunction  of  the 
wife  to  her  husband's  labors ;  if  we  see  that  the  association 
which  is  entailed  by  marriage  is  regarded  by  them  as 
applicable  not  only  to  sentimental  ends,  but  to  the  practi- 
cal details  of  life  as  well  ;  if  women,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  view,  sit  by  the  side  of  men  in  offices  and  shops,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  work  through  the  day  alone,  — 
we  ought,  in  justice,  to  acknowledge  not  only  that  the  per- 
sons directly  interested  must  be  better  able  to  decide  than 
we  are,  but,  furthermore,  that  such  constant  presence,  such 
constant  sympathy  of  object  and  of  thought,  must  tend  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  them,  and  must  augment  their 
friendship.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that  the 
French  habit  is  a  wise  one. 

As  regards  intellectual  progi'ess,  marriage  ordinarily 
leads  the  Fi-ench  to  nothing.  The  notion  that  wife  and 
husband  may  usefully  help  each  other  on  such  a  road 
seems  not  to  enter  their  heads,  unless,  in  special  cases, 
where  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  its  distribution  to 
others,  constitutes  the  occupation  of  life.  When  once  they 
have  left  off  schooling,  the  French  cease  to  study ;  they 
continue  what  they  call  their  "  education,"  but  they  give 
up  "  instruction."  The  two  words  are  here  employed  in 
the  sense  which  is  peculiar  to  France  —  the  former  mean- 
ing moral  and  social  teaching  only,  the  latter  implying 
solely  book-learning  in  its  various  forms.  They  continue 
to  improve  themselves  as  men  and  women,  as  towards 
their  soul  (when  they  think  they  have  one)  or  towards  the 
world  at  large ;  but  they  abandon  the  attempt  to  add  to 
what  they  learned  in  youth.  These  descriptions  are  of 
course  general,  not  universal ;  but  their  application  is  so 
usual  that  they  need  not  be  accompanied  by  any  special 
reservations.  With  such  views  and  practices,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  marriage  should  introduce  no  new  ideas  of 
action.  A  husband  may  push  his  wife  towards  art,  though 
that  depends  on  his  or  her  proclivities  ;  but  scarcely  ever 
■will  he  think  of  leading  her  to  read,  or  of  communicating 
to  her  what  he  may  know  himself.  In  quantities  ot  draw- 
ing-rooms in  France  an  open  book  is  never  seen ;  in  some 
of  them  even  newspapers  are  exceptional  objects.  This 
does  not  refer  to  the  higher  classes,  where,  frequently,  there 
does  exist  some  desire  for  new  facts;  but  the  want  of  books 
on  the  tables  of  the  bourgeoisie  creates  a  cheerless  blank 
which  no  profusion  of  plants  and  flowers  can  fill  up.  Some- 
times one  observes  two  or  three  stately  volumes  in  red 
morocco,  which  evidently  are  never  looked  at,  and  probably 
have  never  been  read  ;  all  they  do  is  to  confirm  the  thought 
that  their  proprietors  look  to  other  people,  and  not  to  print, 
for  fresh  impressions.  But  conversation,  whatever  be  its 
merit,  whatever  be  the  clever  uses  made  of  it,  does  not 
replace  reading  as  a  developer  of  knowledge ;  all  it  does 
is  to  enable  us  to  use  knowledge  if  we  have  it.     In  this 


direction  French  married  life  is  far  inferior  to  our  own. 
Our  women  read ;  our  men  generally  feel  some  sort  of  in- 
terest in  what  their  wives  are  learning ;  and  without  pre- 
tending that  marriage  is,  with  us,  an  aid  to  study,  it  is  so 
certainly  when  we  compare  it  to  what  occurs  in  France. 
Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  general  in  French  houses 
than  in  ours ;  art  is  more  keenly  felt  and  more  naturally 
utilized.  There  marriage  serves  an  end,  for  it  is  particu- 
larly after  marriage  that  Fi-enchwomen  attain  the  skill 
which  distinguishes  them  in  all  the  forms  of  indoor  adorn- 
ment, which  means  the  daily  application  of  the  home  shapes 
of  art.  To  this  the  husbands  contribute  a  good  deal ;  in 
this  they  help  their  wives.  But,  whatever  be  the  value 
of  such  action,  whatever  be  the  additional  attraction  be- 
stowed on  home  by  this  common  effort  to  add  charm  to  it, 
the  absence  of  the  higher  tendencies  of  intelligence  implies 
an  inferiority  of  object  which  is  one  of  the  weak  points  ot 
the  entire  system.  The  sentiments  find  full  satisfaction  in 
most  French  marriages  —  the  affections  are  contented  — 
family  duties  are  attentively  and  even  eagerly  performed 
—  home  is  decorated,  so  far  as  the  purse  allows,  with  the 
wise  ambition  of  rendering  it  more  seductive;  but  there  is 
little  culture  of  the  intelligence,  and  the  pleasures  which 
that  culture  is  capable  of  producing  in  marriage  are  rela- 
tively unknown. 

Even  in  the  country  reading  does  not  assume  an  impor- 
tant place  amongst  the  occupations  of  the  day :  there  is 
more  of  it  than  in  the  towns,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the 
statement  that  it  constitutes  an  element  of  life.  As  there 
is  less  society  in  the  chateau  and  the  village  that  in  the 
centres  of  population,  wives  have  to  look  for  something 
else  than  gossip  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  hours.  Home 
cares  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  —  visits 
to  the  sick  and  poor,  which  few  women  of  the  better  sort 
neglect,  contribute  to  employ  it ;  but  reading  seldom  be- 
comes a  constant  object,  even  when  it  rains.  The  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  or  the  Correspondant,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  house,  and  translations  of  a  few  Eng- 
lish novels,  constitute  the  habitual  limit  of  female  study. 
With  all  their  inventiveness,  the  French  have  not  dis- 
covered that  reading  is  not  only  the  most  natural,  but  also 
the  most  useful  of  home  occupations ;  so,  as  a  rule,  their 
marriages  do  without  it. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  glance  at.  What  is  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  on  married  life  in  France,  and  how  does 
marriage  influence  the  practice  of  religion  ?  The  solution 
of  such  a  question  depends  on  personal  opinion  in  every 
case,  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  impossible  to  give  a  proxi- 
mately correct  reply  to  it  as  a  whole.  All  French  chil- 
dren begin  by  faith  ;  many  of  the  girls  preserve  it,  most  of 
the  boys  abandon  it,  in  varying  degrees  on  both  sides.  The 
result  is,  that  when  a  man  and  a  woman  come  together  in 
marriage,  the  woman  frequently  believes,  the  man  habit- 
ually does  not.  They  therefore  pretty  often  start  in  life 
with  a  tolerably  complete  divergence  on  a  grave  subject, 
which,  if  they  thought  alike  upon  it,  would  serve,  on  the 
contrary,  to  create  a  further  tie  between  them.  But  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  this  divergence  exer- 
cises but  small  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  wife  and  hus- 
band towards  each  other,  and  even  that  the  divergence 
itself  is  often  more  apparent  than  real.  If  we  apply  to 
the  better  sort  of  women  for  information,  we  lire  generally 
informed  that  their  husbands  leave  them  alone,  do  not 
interfere  with  their  discharge  of  their  religious  duties,  and 
even,  in  certain  cases,  accompany  them  to  church  as  a  mat- 
ter of  propriety.  In  the  educated  classes  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  men  who  are  actively  hostile  to  religion.  Many  of  them 
say  that  they  regard  it  as  a  worn-out  means  of  civilization, 
as  an  unnecessary  complication,  as  a  bar  to  progress  ;  but, 
whatever  they  may  say  in  words,  scarcely  any  of  them  go 
beyond  passive  indifference  in  acts.  No  simpler  or  more 
conclusive  proof  of  this  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  thjvt 
one  hardly  ever  sees  a  father,  whatever  be  the  intensity 
of  his  views,  prevent  his  son  from  niakinjr  his  first  com- 
munion. Full  of  incredulity  as  the  majority  of  them  are, 
the  upper  French  feel,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  sort  of 
vague  respect  for  what  they  believed  as  boys.     However 
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complete  be  their  loss  of  faith,  they  unconsciously  retain, 
in  most  cases,  a  sentiment  of  hesitating  deference  for  re- 
ligion which  makes  it  dillicult  for  them  to  take  up  a  strong 
attitude  about  it  towards  their  wives.  The  result  is,  that 
the  distance  between  their  respective  views,  however  con- 
siderable it  be,  is  not  un frequently  bridged  over  by  mutual 
forbearances  and  concessions  ;  so  that,  really,  no  practical 
dissentiment  arises,  and  no  home  difficulty  results  from  the 
want  of  community  of  faith.  This  sort  of  negative  con- 
tentment is,  however,  possible  only  in  cases  where  no  pas- 
sion is  displayed  on  cither  side  upon  the  subject;  when 
husbands  and  wives  are  eager  in  the  matter,  when  they 
set  actively  to  work  to  convert  each  other,  then  they  gen- 
erally end  in  worry.  But  if  they  are  patient,  and  wait  for 
the  effect  of  all  the  influences  which  the  constant  contact 
of  married  life  places  at  their  disposal,  then,  not  unfre- 
quently,  they  do  end  by  conversion  —  that  is,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  husband;  for  though  there  are  (}uantitics  of 
men  who  arc  led  by  their  wives  to  faith,  there  is  hardly  a 
woman  to  be  found  who  has  been  led  by  her  husband  to 
infidelity. 

These  considerations  apply  mainly  to  the  upper  classes. 
The  case  presents  a  diirerent  aspect  if  we  examine  it  in 
the  strata  where  socialism  is  at  work.  There  the  desire 
to  root  out  all  religion  is  resolute  and  active  ;  there  we  find 
that  many  husbanils  use  the  power  which  marriage  gives 
them  to  destroy  faith  in  their  wives ;  the  exceptions  are, 
however,  numerous,  even  in  the  towns.  It  is  naturally 
very  diflicult  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  figures  on  such  a 
subject;  but  it  seems  to  result  from  private  observations 
made  by  the  clergy,  and  extending  over  many  years,  that 
about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  France  goes 
to  communion  at  Easter,  which  is  the  test  of  Catholic 
practice.  It  seems,  furthermore,  that,  on  that  occasion, 
the  women  are  about  eight  times  as  numerous  as  the  men. 
So  that,  uniting  these  two  calculations,  and  allowing  for 
the  number  of  young  children  whose  age  excludes  them 
from  participation  in  the  act,  it  would  appear  as  if  about 
one  quarter  of  the  women  and  about  one  twenty-fiflh  of  the 
men  discharge  this  obligatory  religious  duty.  But  it  must 
be  repeated  that  these  averages  apply  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole ;  the  proportions  are  of  course  much  higher  amongst 
the  educated,  and  lower  still  amongst  the  working  classes. 
These  figures  show  (even  if  they  be  only  approximately 
correct)  how  limited  is  the  influence  which  the  practice  of 
religion  is  exercising  on  married  life  in  France ;  and  as 
the  averages  are  certainly  not  improving,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  them  that  marriage  is  not  now  aiding  the  prog- 
ress of  religion.  The  French  are  growing  out  of  faith,  as 
out  of  the  other  convictions  which  they  formerly  possessed  ; 
and  even  marriage,  with  all  its  subtle  means  of  action, 
does  not  appear  to  be  leading  them  back  to  it. 

If  from  consideration  of  the  separate  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject we  turn  back  to  it  as  a  whole  and  review  its  elements 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  contradictions  which,  at  first  sight,  do  not  seem 
easy  to  reconcile,  and  which  might  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  the  question  can  only  be  safely  judged  in  its  isolated 
elements,  and  not  in  its  entirety.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  conflicting  nature  of  the  evidence,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  of  the  main  facts  between  themselves,  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  to  disentangle  the  opposing  details 
from  each  other,  and  to  reach  a  general  impression. 

We  find  that  marriages  in  France  are  surrounded  by 
peculiar  obstacles,  both  personal  and  legal ;  that  indi- 
vidual predilections  form  but  a  small  element  in  their 
origin  ;  that  antecedent  attachments  are  not  considered 
indispensable;  that  the  precept  "increase  and  multiply" 
is  not  admitted  as  a  binding  law.  So  far  the  system  looks 
unhealthy,  according  to  our  appreciation  of  what  marriage 
should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  French 
marry  rather  more  than  we  do  ;  that,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  the  love  which  did  not  exist  beforehand  grows 
up  afterwards  ;  that  there  is  little  material  misery  resulting 
from  imprudent  marrying;  that  separations  are  rare  and 
divorce  impossible ;  that  French  homes,  in  almost  every 
rank,  are  generally  attractive   models  of  gentleness    and 


kindness ;  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  pursuit  of  mutaal 
happiness  is  based  on  tlieories  and  practices  in  which  the 
highoMt  forms  of  skill  are  successfully  employed  ;  that  chil- 
dren, few  though  they  be,  are  fondly  cherished  ;  that  the 
association  betwifen  man  and  wife  assumes,  in  the  lower 
middle  classes,  an  int(;n»itv  of  partnership  fur  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  parallel  elsewhere  ;  that  religion,  if  it 
does  no  good  to  marriage,  cannot  be  said  to  really  suffer 
harm  from  it. 

In  endeavoring  to  estimate  the  real  bearings  on  each 
other  of  these  two  different  categories  of  facts,  we  may  re- 
main convinced  that  French  parents  interfere  too  much 
in  the  marrying  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ;  we  may  re- 
ject as  insufficient  and  illusory,  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
arguments  which  they  invoke  in  favor  of  that  interven- 
tion ;  we  may  point  with  unanswerable  logic  to  the  rela- 
tively childless  firesides  of  France  as  evidence  that,  what- 
ever be  their  love  for  children,  the  French  shrink  pur- 
posely from  having  them ;  but,  with  all  this  before  us, 
we  are  obliged  to  own  that  they  do  extract  large  results 
from  matrimony.  The  love  of  home,  which  we  observe  so 
universally  amongst  them,  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  attraction  between  man  and  wife ;  an<l  attraction 
implies  sympathy.  This  symptom  should  Hufiice  alone  to 
remove  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  affec- 
tion which  unites  most  French  families.  But  if  affection 
is  a  consequence  of  marriage,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
system  on  which  marriages  are  based  cannot  be  a  very  bad 
one  for  those  who  use  it.  A  somewhat  similar  argument 
may  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  children;  the 
moral  wrong  of  avoiding  them  cannot  be  explained  away ; 
but,  when  they  do  come,  they  are  tenderly  cherished,  and 
aid  in  strengthening  the  bond  between  their  parents.  If, 
then,  as  is  incontestably  the  case,  the  great  majority  of 
French  married  people  love  each  other  and  their  offspring, 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  deduced  therefrom  that  the 
difficulties  and  contradictions  which  seem  at  first  si^ht  to 
result  from  the  opposing  elements  of  the  position,  do  not 
bring  about  the  effects  which,  with  our  ideas,  we  should 
expect  them  to  produce. 

Questions  such  as  these  depend  a  good  deal  on  tempera- 
ment The  French  are  not  organized  as  we  are;  they 
differ  from  us  in  the  composition  of  their  character  and 
their  tendencies  to  a  degree  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  realize  without  close  comparison.  The  same  beginnings 
do  not  necessarily  result  in  the  same  ends  in  England  and 
in  France.  As  was  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  it  is  fair  to  judge  a  system  by  its  fruits  ;  and  if  we 
apply  that  principle  to  French  marriages,  we  ought  to  own 
that  a  system  which  leads  to  so  much  fondness,  to  so  much 
happiness,  to  such  true  home  life,  cannot  be  fundamentally 
wrong,  whatever  certain  of  its  details  may  incline  us  to 
suppose. 

TRADITIONS  OF  STERNE  AND  BUNYAN. 

Sterne  and  Bunyan  !  Two  names  more  widely  apart 
—  two  men  of  genius  more  unlike  in  character  and  life  — 
we  can  scarcely  find  in  our  whole  world  of  reading.  Even 
in  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  they  would  hardly  tolerate  each 
other.  If  we  allowed  such  ghosts  to  meet,  the  clerical  wit 
and  worldling  would  certainly  throw  some  wild  jests  at 
the  Baptist  fanatic  ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  grave  Pilgrim 
looking  thunder-clouds  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Levity,  of 
Vanity  Fair.  I  will  quickly  explain  why  I  have,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  reader,  placed  these  two  names  together. 
I  can  show  Sterne  in  the  act  of  sketching  character  close 
to  my  village,  and  it  so  happens  that  traditionary  footsteps 
of  John  Bunyan  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality,  and 
the  circumstance  brings  the  two  men  —  the  two  writers  — 
before  me  with  strange,  intense  reality. 

Yorick  is  still,  and  evermore,  '*  the  keen  observer,  the 
arch  humorist ;  "  the  master  of  pathos,  tbe  magician  of  the 
pen.  More  than  a  hundred  years  have  rolled  away  since 
he  breathed  his  last  in  the  Bond  Street  lodging.  Yet  only 
the  other  day  —  on  the  18th  of  June,  1870  —  the  world 
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■welcomed  some  vague  account  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
two  ladies  who  had  left  but  faint  traces  of  their  existence 
in  a  little  French  town.  Think  what  we  will  of  the  man, 
the  fascination  of  the  artist  is  living  now,  a  century  after 
his  death.  No  apology  is  needed  when  I  offer  new  facts 
about  Laurence  bterne  and  his  Uncle  Toby  —  facts  which 
show  us  the  very  spot  where  the  great  humorist  made  his 
outlines  from  real  life. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  possessor  of  a  romantic  imagina- 
tion might  have  been  greatly  delighted  by  a  visit  to  Pres- 
ton Castle,  near  the  village  of  Preston,  in  Hertfordshire. 
This  old  country-house  jvas  then  unoccupied,  and  standing, 
forsaken  and  dilapidated,  in  the  midst  of  its  still  beautiful 
gardens.  A  narrow  lane,  running  south  from  Preston,  led 
you  to  a  simple  lodge.  You  then  passed  through  meadows, 
well  fenced  with  hawthorn  and  holly,  to  the  north  front  of 
the  house.  Over  a  low,  strong  hedge  of  sweetbriar,  you 
saw  a  massive  gray  porch,  a  little  overhung  with  Virginia 
creeper ;  venerable  casements  looking  out  on  the  broad 
carriage-road  which  led  to  the  hall-door,  and  a  circle  of 
flower-beds  with  a  central  sun-dial.  Wide  walks,  fair 
lawns,  huge  evergreens,  each  one  a  kingdom  of  leaves, 
met  the  eye  as  you  entered  the  gates.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber those  grounds,  and  the  wood  of  pines  and  chestnuts  at 
the  end  of  them !  In  the  gardens,  one  saw  everywhere  a 
happy  blending  of  modern  art  with  the  dear,  old,  stately 
formality  of  other  days.  But  the  house  had  suffered  loss 
at  the  hands  of  some  individual  who  had  preferred  con- 
venience to  the  charms  of  antiquity ;  and  had  been  still 
more  injured  by  another,  who  had  given  a  castellated  front 
to  a  pile  half  manorial,  half  Georgian.  Preston  Castle, 
when  I  remember  it,  stood  silent  and  forsaken,  a  fit  haunt 
for  the  ghosts  of  my  childish  imagination.  The  ancient 
hall,  and  many  chambers  centuries  old,  were  on  the  north 
side  ;  on  the  south  were  the  Georgian  rooms.  Even  there, 
one's  footsteps  echoed  strangely,  and  the  midday  sun, 
passing  into  them  through  an  outer  blind  of  sweet  roses, 
starry  jasmine,  and  climbing  creepers,  could  not  lighten 
the  gloom  within.  The  sight  of  the  mildewed  walls,  the 
faded,  falling  papers,  the  blank,  deserted  hearth,  would 
have  saddened  any  heart  but  that  of  a  child,  full  of  "  life, 
and  whim,  and  gaiele  de  coeur."  What  story  have  I  to  tell 
of  this  ghostly  place  V  Not  the  story  of  many  a  pleasant 
summer  afternoon  spent  there  with  those  who  have  de- 
parted hence.  It  is  the  story  of  Uncle  Toby  —  the  Uncle 
Toby  of  real  life ;  one  which  I  heard  from  lips  now  silent, 
and  which  I  know  to  be  true. 

In  the  days  of  Laurence  Sterne,  the  owner  of  Preston 
Castle  was  a  certain  Captain  Hinde,  who  was  at  once  the 
old  soldier  and  the  country  gentleman.  My  father,  who 
lived  near  the  village  of  Preston,  was  told  by  the  late 
Lord  Dacre,  of  The  Hoo,  in  Hertfordshire,  that  this  Cap- 
tain Hinde  "  was  Sterne's  Uncle  Toby."  Much  interested, 
ray  father  asked  many  questions,  and  ascertained  that  the 
fact  was  well  known  to  the  Lord  Dacre  of  the  "  Tristram 
Shandy  "  period,  and  had  been  transmitted  in  the  Dacre 
family  from  father  to  son.  His  lordship  added,  that  a  very 
old  man  named  Pilgrim,  who  had  spent  his  young  days  in 
the  service  of  Captain  Hinde,  might  be  found  some  few 
miles  from  The  Hoo,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  give 
certainty  and  interest  to  the  story  from  his  early  recollec- 
tions. 

My  father  sought  an  interview  with  Pilgrim,  the  vener- 
able patriarch  of  a  lonely  little  village,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  long  conversation  gathered  evidence  which  clearly 
traced  my  Uncle  Toby  to  a  real-life  residence  at  Preston 
Castle.  I  will  give  the  most  striking  part  of  this  evidence 
as  it  was  banded  down  to  me.  Some  of  its  details  have 
been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  but  I  have  added  nothing 
to  the  facts  retained  by  my  memory. 

Pilgrim,  in  his  youth,  had  an  uncle  who  was  butler  at 
The  Hoo,  some  five  miles  from  Preston.  This  uncle  well 
remembered  the  famous  Mr.  Sterne  as  one  of  Lord  Dacre's 
Tisitors,  and  once  heard  him  conversing  with  his  noble 
host  about  "  Tristram  Shandy." 

"  And  how  could  you  imagine  such  a  character  as  my 
Uncle  Toby  V  "  asked  Lord  Dacre. 


"  It.  was  drawn  from  life,"  said  Mr.  Sterne.  "  It  is  the 
portrait  of  your  lordship's  neighbor.  Captain  Hinde." 

And  the  odd  book,  which  amazed,  amused,  and  delighted 
the  great  world  so  long  ago,  and  the  name  of  which  is  still 
so  familiar,  was  vividly  called  to  remembrance  by  much 
that  Pilgrim  told  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  old  mas- 
ter.    Eccentric  —  full  of  military  habits  and  recollections 

—  simple-hearted,  benevolent,  and  tenderly  kind  to  the 
dumb  creatures  of  the  earth  and  air,  Captain  Hinde  was  a 
veritable  Uncle  Toby.  He  gave  the  embattled  front  to 
his  house  —  the  laborers  on  his  land  were  called  from  the 
harvest-field  by  notes  of  the  bugle,  and  a  battery  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  garden.  The  animated  old  soldier, 
who  delighted  to  talk  of  battles  and  sieges,  was  full  of  the 
most  extraordinary  love  for  all  living  things.  Finding 
that  a  bullfinch  had  built  her  nest  in  the  garden-hedge, 
close  to  his  battery,  he  specially  ordered  his  men  not  to 
fire  the  guns  until  the  little  birds  had  flown.  To  fire  these 
guns  was  his  frequent  amusement,  but  he  would  not  allow 
a  sound  to  disturb  the  feathered  family.  This  and  other 
anecdotes  greatly  pleased  my  father.  They  reminded  him 
of  the  generous  heart  which  gave  even  the  poor  house-fly 
life  from  its  boundless  wealth  of  feeling.  In  short.  Uncle 
Toby  stood  before  him  —  clearly  and  forcibly  drawn  by  a 
poor  old  villager.  No  reasonable  mind  could  throw  any 
doubt  on  the  curious  tale  so  strangely  saved  from  oblivion. 

Preston  Castle  is  now  numbered  with  the  things  that 
have  been  and  are  not.  It  was  pulled  down  many  years 
ago,  and  its  picturesque  gardens  and  luxuriant  shrubberies 
were  turned  into  common  meadow  ground.  All  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Captain  Hinde  have  passed  away,  and  a 
rural  memorial  points  out  their  last  resting-place  in  the 
parish  church  of  Hitchin.  A  few  old  cottagers  still  talk 
of  their  benevolence  and  eccentricity.  An  Irish  tramper, 
who  died  in  Hitchin  workhouse,  spoke  of  them  with  lively 
respect  and  gratitude.  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
woman's  look,  as  she  mentioned  her  name.  ' '  Something 
of  blessing  and  of  prayer  "  might  be  seen  in  their  dark 
violet  eyes,  as,  glancing  upwards,  she  said,  — 

"  They  was  the  rale,  ould  gintry,  dear,  was  the  Hindes  I 
They  was  a  Govermint  family.  .  .  .  There's  the  world's 
differ  between  them  and  the  new  people  about.  .  .  .  And 

don't  I  remimber  poor  Mrs.  W ,  almost  the  last  of 

them  —  the  blessed  lady  —  the  rale  gintlewoman  V  Sure 
she's  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  for  herself  by  all  she  did 
for  us  poor  craythurs.  .  .  .  Risr  her  sowl  m  glory  !  " 

This  was  the  last  honor  paid  to  the  Hindes.  They  cer- 
tainly inherited  the  kind,  generous  virtues  of  Uncle  Toby 

—  good  gifts  which  can  make  the  most  whimsical  pecul- 
iarities dear  to  us. 

I  will  now  venture  to  glance  at  the  conjectures  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  find  originals  for  the  Tristram  gallery. 
Let  Thackeray  speak  first :  "  The  most  picturesque  and 
delightful  parts  of  Sterne's  writings  we  owe  to  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  military  life.  Trim's  montero  cap,  and  Le 
Fevre's  sword,  and  dear  Uncle  Toby's  roquelaure,  are 
doubtless  reminiscences  of  the  boy  who  had  lived  with  the 
followers  of  William  and  Marlborough,  and  had  beat  time 
with  his  little  feet  to  the  fifes  of  Kamillies  in  Dublin  bar- 
rack-yard, or  played  with  the  torn  flags  and  halberds  of 
Malplaquet  on  the  parade-ground  at  Clonmel."  Twice 
Thackeray  gave  us  his  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Humor- 
ists," from  which  this  passage  is  taken.  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald has  published  a  biography  of  Sterne,  containing 
much  information  never  before  collected.  This  biography 
has  done  good  service  to  the  memory  of  the  Shandean 
hero  who  was  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  scandal  of 
his  day.  In  vain  does  Thackeray  pass  sentence  in  iunnortal 
words  of  brilliant  satire  and  severity.  We  read  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's two  volumes,  and  feel  a  kindness  for  the  strange, 
wayward  genius  whose  worst  faults  were  encouraged  hy 
his  age.  We  follow  Yorick  through  his  years  of  provin- 
cial obscurity  to  his  London  carnival  of  flattery  and  feast- 
ing. We  see  the  gay,  wicked  world  doing  its  best  to  spoil 
the  little  good  in  that  sentimental  heart  —  to  stimulate 
that  erratic  humor  to  wilder  and  wilder  flights  of  folly  and 
irreverence.     And  then  we  think  with  painful  pity  of  the 
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deatb-bed  in  the  Bond  Street  lodging-house.  There  the 
prince  of  jesters  and  sentimentalists  died  slowly,  without 
the  sympathy  of  wile,  daughter,  or  friend  —  with  only  a 
hired  nurse  and  a  footman  beside  —  personiiications  of 
indiflerence  and  curiosity.  Perhaps  in  that  last  scene  the 
poor  player  would  willingly  have  exchanged  lives  and 
deaths  witli  some  faithful,  simple,  boorish  Yorksliire 
curate !  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  first 
Tolume,  Ensign  Roger  Sterne,  father  of  Laurence  Sterne, 
is  introduced  to  us  as  the  prototype  of  Uncle  Toby.  The 
chapter  opens  with  an  abstract  from  the  memorandum  of 
family  history  given  by  the  great  humorist  to  his  daughter 
Lydia  :  "  My  father  was  a  smart  little  man,  —  active  to 
the  last  degree  in  all  exercises, — most  patient  of  fatigue 
and  disappointments,  of  which  it  had  pleased  (iod  to  give 
him  full  measure.  He  was  in  his  temper  somewhat  rapid 
and  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly,  sweet  disposition ;  void  of  all 
designs,  and  so  innocent  in  his  own  intentions  that  he  sus- 
pected no  one  ;  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him  ten 
times  a  day  if  nine  had  not  been  sufllcient  for  your  purpose." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  asks  :  "  Can  any  one  doubt  but  that  this 
genial  and  spirited  little  sketch,  which  seems  to  overflow 
with  a  tender  yearning  and  afTection,  is  the  original  design 
for  that  larger  canvas  from  which  stands  out  the  richly- 
colored,  firnilv-painted,  and  exquisitely-finished  figure  of 
Uncle  Toby  f  ....  It  requires  no  great  penetration  to 
guess  that  the  same  gentle  images  must  have  been  rising 
before  him  while  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  Sutton  vicarage, 
suffusing  his  eyes  and  softening  his  heart,  as  he  thus  filled 
in  the  portrait  of  the  brave  officer  who  had  also  served  in 
the  Flanders  wars  :  '  My  Uncle  Toby  was  a  man  patient 
of  injuries,  not  from  want  of  courage.  I  know  no  man  un- 
der whose  arm  I  would  sooner  have  taken  shelter.  Nor 
did  this  arise  from  any  obtuseness  or  insensibility  of  his 
intellectual  parts.  But  he  was  of  a  peaceful,  placid  nature, 
no  jarring  elements  in  it;  all  was  mixed  up  so  kindly 
within  him  ;  my  Uncle  Toby  had  scarce  heart  to  retaliate 
on  a  fly.'  Then  follows  the  famous  incident  of  the  fly, 
and  its  subsequent  happy  discharge  into  that  world  which 
was  wide  enough  both  for  itself  and  its  captor.  Contrast- 
ing the  two  brothers,  he  says  that  Mr.  Shandy  was  quite 
the  opposite  of  his  brother  '  in  this  patient  endurance  of 
wrongs.'  ....  He  was  ten  yearn  old,  Tristram  writes, 
when  the  fly  adventure  happened,  which  might  indeed 
have  been  a  little  incident  in  Ensign  Sterne's  life ;  for 
it  is  very  consistent  with  his  '  kindly,  sweet  disposition, 
void  of  all  design.'  But  my  Uncle  Toby,  with  all  this 
gentleness,  could  yet  rouse  himself  when  the  occasion 
called  for  a  necessary  display  of  temper  ;  and  thus  he  was 
always  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Corporal  '  Trim,'  except- 
ing when  he  happened  to  be  very  angry  with  him." 

"  Putting  this  picture  beside  the  original,"  continues  the 
biographer,  "  we  see  that  Ensign  Roger  Sterne,  with  '  that 
kindly,  sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design  '  (words  which 
in  themselves  come  sweetly  and  melodiously  of!"  the  lips), 
could  nevertheless  be  in  his  'temper  somewhat  rapid  and 
hasty.'  ....  It  breaks  out,  does  this  likeness,  in  innu- 
merable little  touches  —  hints,  rather,  and  delicate  shad- 

owings Like  the  famous   Sir  Roger,  of  Addison's 

make,  this  figure  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  starting  somewhat 
mistily,  fills  in  as  it  goes,  with  a  wonderful  clearness  and 
brilliancy.  He  scarcely  knew  at  the  outset  how  it  would 
grow  under  his  hands." 

I  feel  sure  that  these  conjectures  convey  a  measure  of 
truth.  But  they  do  not  in  the  least  set  aside  the  Dacre  tra- 
dition. "  The  scenery  and  costume  of  Queen  Anne's  wars" 
—  "  the  Ramillie  wig,"  "  the  blue  and  gold  suit  laid  by  in 
the  great  campaign  trunk,  and  which  was  magnificently 
laced  down  the  sides  in  the  mode  of  King  William's  reign  " 
— "  the  wonderful  scarlet  roquelaure  in  which  Captain 
Shandy  mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gates  of 
St.  Nicholas  "  —  all  these  things  had  most  likely  been  long 
treasured  in  Sterne's  memory  before  he  sat  down  to  write 
the  first  page  of  his  "Tristram."  A  clever  litterateur 
would  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  recollections  of 
his  childhood,  vague  as  they  might  be,  and  to  blend  them 
with  studies  of  character  made  at  a  later  time  of  life. 


The  reader  will  now  stand  with  me  at  the  old  gates  of 
Preston  Castle.  At  the  southern  side  of  those  broad 
meadows  we  can  rebuild,  in  fancy,  the  quaint,  embattled 
residence.  And  we  may  see  a  tall,  thin,  strange  figure 
passin*^  out  into  the  narrow  lane,  hedged  with  hawthorn 
and  holly.  It  is  Yorick  going  back  to  The  lloo.  Those 
sly,  comic  features  which  Lavater  speaks  of — the  expres- 
sive features  of  "  the  arch,  satirical  Sterne '' —  wear  a  look 
of  triumphant  humor.  He  has  just  made  a  sketch  of  Cap- 
tain Ilinde,  and  feels  that  it  will  be  his  masterpiece.  The 
work  will  be  true  to  nature,  but  he  will  finish  it  with  the 
thousand  graceful  touches  of  his  unique  pencil,  and  give 
it  the  rich  costume  an<i  color  of  the  bygone  days  of  Marl- 
borough. The  bright  eyes  of  Yorick's  pale  face  grow 
brighter  with  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  he  rides  away 
in  his  gayest  mood,  certain  to  be  more  brilliant  than  ever 
at  Lord  Dacre's. 

We  who  thus  dreamily  stared  at  the  Preston  gates,  and 
call  up  the  shadows  of  Laurence  Sterne  and  Captain 
Hinde,  may,  in  a  moment,  cast  behind  us  another  hundred 
years.  We  shall  then  see  close  to  us  a  marvellous  man, 
whose  face  and  figure,  homely  though  they  be,  are  yet 
touched  by  the  rays  from  the  Celestial  City.  Within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  those  gates,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  wood  which  borders  the  Castle  meadows,  is  a  green 
space  called  "  Bunyan's  Dell."  In  this  hollow  in  the  wil- 
derness a  thousand  people  would  once  assemble  to  listen  to 
their  Baptist — the  inspireil  Tinker  of  Bedford.  A  Prot- 
estant may  admire  Ignatius  Ix>yola,  or  the  gentle  St. 
Francis,  and  the  most  severe  Churchman  must  give  due 
honor  to  the  memory  of  John  Bunyan  —  the  saint-errant 
of  Dissent.  Any  one  who  reads  his  life  may  see  that  he 
lived  through  his  own  spiritual  romance.  Surroumled  by 
the  wild  passions  and  blind  bigotry  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, "  his  pure  and  powerful  mind  "  fought  a  goo«i  fight 
with  ApoUyon,  passed  with  trembling  anguish  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  escaped  serene  and 
blameless  from  Vanity  Fair.  No  doubt  the  "  Meeters  " 
who  came  to  the  Preston  wood  to  hear  Bunyan's  rousing 
and  searching  sermons  understood  very  well  that  he  was 
the  Christian  hero  of  his  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Living  in 
Hertfordshire,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  from  Bedford, 
they  would  probably  know  much  of  his  history.  A  pris- 
oner for  Nonconformity  and  illegal  preaching,  Bunyan  had 
spent  twelve  weary  years  in  Bedford  jail.  Though  not 
shut  up  in  the  Venetian  pozzi,  he  must  have  suffered  se- 
verely in  his  dull,  dark,  damp  chamber,  built  over  the 
river.  There,  with  only  two  books,  —  the  Bible  and 
"Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,"  —  he  gave  himself  up  to  stud- 
ies more  absorbing  than  those  which  endeared  the  "  Mar- 
tin Tower "  to  the  "  Wizard  Earl  of  Northumberland." 
And  there  he  resolved  to  remain  "  until  the  moss  grew  on 
his  eyebrows "  rather  than  promise  not  to  preach.  At 
length  Dr.  Barlowe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  his  unconditional  release.  All  honor  to 
the  wise,  kind  Churchman  !  Wise  and  kind  people  having 
read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  felt  that  the  writer  had 
heart  and  intellect  for  a  broad  Catholic  faith,  an<l  that 
nothing  would  narrow  him  into  a  mischievous  sectarian. 
So  he  left  the  dismal  old  jail  on  Bedford  Bridge,  and  went 
out  into  the  world  as  a  preacher.  It  was  probably  some 
time  after  this  release  in  1671  that  Bishop  Bunyan,  as  he 
was  popularly  called,  made  Hertfordshire  part  of  his  dio- 
cese. Justices  and  constables  paid  tribute  to  his  character 
by  allowing  him  to  preach  in  several  counties.  But  as  the 
times  were  full  of  danger,  he  was  often  obliged  to  travel  in 
disguise,  and  the  people  of  his  pastorate  met  during  the 
night,  and  in  places  from  which  they  might  easily  escape. 
One  such  place  was  found  in  Preston  Wood,  three  miles 
from  Hitchin.  When  we  look  at  "  Bunyan's  Dell  "  we  can 
see  the  midnight  "  Meeters,"  and  their  preacher.  The 
dense  thicket  of  trees  around  —  the  starry  sky  —  the  mul- 
titude of  enthusiasts  half  buried  in  shadow  —  this  is  a 
scene  to  inspire  John  Bunyan  with  the  best  of  "  his  pow- 
erful and  piercing  words."  Such  words,  though  drawn 
from  the  common  language  of  tinker  and  peasant,  can 
work  wonders.     We  feel  that  they  would  probably  make  a 
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more  lastinjj  impression  than  any  one  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Yorick's  "  dramatic  sermons,"  preached  before  judge,  am- 
bassador, or  king.  Like  Dante,  Bunyan  is  able  to  produce 
a  sublime  effect  and  strong  sense  of  reality  by  a  few  bold, 
abrupt  touches.  He  has  come,  like  the  great  Florentine, 
from  la  valle  d'abisso  dolorosa,  and  he  tells  of  its  horrors 
with  the  vivid  brevity  of  intense  feeling.  Let  me  read  a 
passage  from  his  "  Sermons  on  the  Greatness  of  the 
Soul " :  — 

"  Once  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  two  persons  whom  I  knew 
in  hell ;  and  methought  I  saw  a  continual  dropping,  as  of 
great  drops  of  fire,  lighting  upon  them  in  their  sore  dis- 
tress. Oh,  words  are  wanting,  —  thoughts  are  wanting,  — 
imagination  and  fancy  are  poor  things  here !  Hell  is  an- 
other place  than  any  alive  can  think," 

This  is  truly  Dantesque.  But  Bunyan  devoted  his  Dan- 
tesque  genius  to  the  loving  purpose  of  an  Evangelist. 

Shall  we  contrast  the  "  glorious  dreamer  "  with  the  his- 
torian of  the  Shandys  ?  —  the  grave,  devout  pilgrim,  with 
the  gay  trifler  who  made  the  Sentimental  Journey  ?  Let 
us  not  contrast  —  nor  judge  —  nor  moralize.  Many  of  us 
have  a  library  in  which  we  receive  a  large  company  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  If  we  have  known  them  from 
childhood,  as  dear,  familiar  friends,  we  shall  think  of  them 
in  their  best  moments,  and  regard  them  with  unfailing 
charity.  If  we  possess  the  least  trifle  which  belongs  to  the 
life  or  literary  history  of  any  one  of  them,  we  shall  value 
it  as  a  priceless  treasure.  In  this  spirit,  I  delight  to  find 
the  tradition  of  Bunyan  Dell,  and  to  rescue  from  the  dark- 
ness and  dust  of  years,  the  curious  old  portrait  of  Captain 
Hinde  —  Sterne's  Uncle  Toby. 


A  PORTRAIT  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

THE   model's   letter. 

It's  over  at  last,  dear.  They  have  hung  it  on  the  line. 
You  will  find  it  in  Gallery  IV.,  between  an  Eastern  Slave 
Market  and  Rizzio  and  Mary  Stuart,  in  a  capital  light,  the 
newspapers  say,  and  surrounded  by  a  gorgeous  frame,  with 
my  initials  worked  at  the  top.  I  send  you  the  catalogue. 
Doesn't  it  look  well :  "  Morton  (Francis  Christian),  Por- 
trait of  Miss  Isabel  R : 

"  That  fawn-skin  dappled  hair  of  hers, 
And  her  blue  eye, 
Deep  and  dewy  ; 
And  that  infantine  fresh  air  of  hers  !  " 

Papa  was  so  proud  of  the  painting,  he  would  insist  on  the 
verses  being  added.  I  am  astonished  Browning  ever  wrote 
anything  so  nice  and  appropriate  to  a  little  goose  who  can't 
understand  him.  Well,  I  am  always  walking  about  before 
that  portrait  in  Gallery  IV.,  and  hear  such  remarks,  dear  I 
I  know  there's  no  pretending  to  consider  one's  self  absolutely 
hideous  between  dear  friends  like  you  and  me ;  but,  really, 
I  think  the  paper  would  blush  and  the  ink  grow  hot  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  all  the  ridiculous  compliments  and  exag- 
gerated enthusiasm  lavished  on  the  portrait  of  Miss  Isabel 

R .     But,  of  course,  it's  quite  possible  the  people  are 

only  thinking  of  the  artist.  It's  such  a  contrast,  dear,  when 
they  stop  before  poor  Amy's  portrait.  "What  a  daub! 
How  could  they  admit  it !  "  "A  bad  reflection  of  oils  in 
an  indifferent  water  color."  That  is  the  kind  of  criticism 
one  hears.  One  man  —  a  critic,  papa  said  —  remarked 
quite  loud  :  "  What  a  capital  lesson  in  osteology  for  the 
painter  !  "  —  which,  it  seems,  is  very  funny  when  you  know 
what  it  means,  particularly  as  poor  Amy's  "  salt-cellars  " 
are  really  getting  worse  than  ever;  all  her  rubies  can't  hide 
them  now.  I  wouldn't  have  you  tell  her  all  this  for  worlds  ; 
it's  so  cruel  of  people  to  laugh  at  her  portrait,  especially 
when  it  is  hung  so  high  that  one  must  be  positively  ferocious 
to  discover  it  at  all. 

As  for  me,  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  my  pearl  fillet ; 
those  painters  of  Maclise's  school  are  so  severe  —  "  sober  " 
they  say  themselves,  which  sounds  disgusting.     I  am  decol- 


lete, with  a  flower  on  each  shoulder.  As  for  the  dress,  it  is 
silk,  of  course,  and  of  that  exquisite  tint  that  made  Merton 
fall  into  ecstatic  contemplation  the  first  time  we  met  him, 
that  day  on  the  pier  at  Dieppe.  Don't  you  remember  — 
we  had  finished  our  stroll  and  were  going  home,  you  look- 
ing so  sweet,  dear  —  your  face  rather  flushed  by  the  walk, 
and  your  eyes  so  sparkling  —  that  I  must  have  been  rather 
improved,  too !  Ah !  what  an  awful  autumn  we  were 
spending  !  —  rain,  rain  everywhere,  and  not  the  smallest 
Russian  prince  or  French  attache  worth  putting  on  a  new 
bonnet  for.  What  had  come  to  Dieppe  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  the  Etablissement  was  crowded  with  paterfamilias 

—  how  all  the  men  we  met  were  bald,  and  wore  tweed, 
wideawakes,  or  spectacles,  and  how  frightfully  strict  papa 
was  when  he  had  iivo  girls  to  chaperon  !  You  know  he 
thinks  we  are  all  prone  to  run  away,  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, Avith  tenors  with  blonde  moustaches.  But,  for  a 
wonder,  the  rain  had  stopped  on  that  morning,  and  the 
sun  was  nearly  as  nice  as  at  Paris.  I  was  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, and  you,  resolved  to  conquer  any  one  who  presented 
himself —  even  an  American  tourist.  And  yet,  you  know, 
Merton  only  looked  at  me,  or  at  my  dress,  as  he  declared 
afterwards  in  a  paroxysm  of  timidity.  It  was  worth  look- 
ing at  —  chocolate  color,  covered  with  buttons,  and  cords 
and  fringes,  and  braid,  and  innumerable  little  dangling 
things  in  Russian  leather  —  quite  an  innovation,  then.  It 
was  short,  with  a  wonderful  panier,  and  remarkably  be- 
coming, I  know  ;  but  all  this  isn't  enough  to  fascinate  a 
man  into  a  stupor,  even  though  he  be  of  Maclise's  school. 
Papa,  who  contradicts  me  as  though  he  was  performing  a 
sacred  duty  to  society,  of  course  maintained  that  the  "  va- 
garies of  modern  fashion  are  quite  enough  to  strike  any  one 
dumb  with  astonishment  ;  "  but  you  know  papa.  You  in- 
sisted that  Merton  had  fallen  in  love  on  the  spot,  —  madly 
in  love,  —  a  Her,  as  they  say  at  the  French  theatres.  And 
I  laughed,  and  wouldn't  believe  one  word.  Ah,  dear,  you 
will  recollect  that  in  spite  of  all  evidence  I  never  would 
allow  that  you  were  right.  And  if  I  give  in  now,  it's  be- 
cause I  can  doubt  no  longer,  and  must  talk  to  you  about  it 

—  it  makes  me  so  miserable.  Y'es,  dear ;  he  had  fallen  in 
love  ;  everything  tells  me  so  now.  I  ought  to  have  guessed 
the  truth  when  papa  a?ked  him  to  paint  my  portrait,  and 
he  refused,  again  and  again,  so  obstinately  that  he  was 
almost  rude  —  the  best  way  in  the  world,  of  course,  of 
making  me  persist.  Otherwise  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  have 
cared  about  the  thing  a  day,  —  I,  who  have  only  got  my 
complexion  to  .boast  of,  —  to  be  painted  by  a  man  who's 
always  talking  about  the  Greek  line,  and  dreaming  of 
Minerva,  I  suppose,  as  if  her  helmet  wasn't  as  hideous  as 
a  policeman's.  But  I  couldn't  give  in  then,  naturally  —  it 
was  a  triumph  to  convert  him,  to  make  him  copy  my 
ridiculous  little  nose,  force  his  "  Greek  "  pencil  to  repro- 
duce my  eccentric  "  tip-tilted  "  chin  (that's  the  only  thing 
they  have  for  retrousse,  and  I  love  Tennyson  for  inventing 
it).  It  was  glorious  to  conquer  his  antediluvian  prejudices, 
and  make  him  study  for  once  the  very  features  that  re- 
belled the  most  against  his  classic  rules,  and  his  worship 
of  the  ideal  and  the  "  pure  line." 

Papa  was  a  capital' ally.  He  met  Merton  constantly; 
talked  about  pictures  (papa's  always  at  Christie  and  Man- 
son's  and  the  exhibitions,  and  brings  home  the  dirtiest  can- 
vases he  can  find),  and  insisted  the  more  that  Merton 
really  seemed  to  like  him  immensely.  Well,  of  course,  he 
capitulated  at  last.  How  could  he  help  it  V  We  pestered 
him  with  invitations;  papa  called  on  him  constantly  —  he 
couldn't  resist  — well,  papa,  through  I  think  the  sudden 
friendship,  sprung  up  between  them,  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a  closer  relationship.  Those  painters  go  so  little 
into  society  !  You  assisted  at  the  first  seances  we  had  — - 
wasn't  it  amusing  ?  —  he  was  quite  amiable,  though  still 
awfully  classic  —  with  the  ideas  of  1830  about  taste  —  ve- 
hement against  chignons,  and  wonderfully  struck  by  the 
unique  color  of  my  hair.  At  first  I  was  always  afraid  he 
would  discover  that  I  powdered  it  red,  like  you  —  who 
doesn't  powder  her  hair  a  little  now  ?  But  no ;  he  re- 
mained convinced  that  nature  had  plagiarized  the  Vene- 
tians of  Paul  Veronese  in  my  person,  at  least  in  the  re- 
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spuct  of  bair.  But  my  complexion  seemed  less  natural,  — 
probably  because  I  ilu  leave  tliat  alone,  —  and  he  had  the 
audacity  to  tell  me  »o,  indirectly  ;  and  I  was  amiable 
enough  to  keep  my  temper.  As  for  the  poxe  —  there  were 
tcrril)le  diliiciilties  about  that.  I  wanted  to  be  taken  three 
(juartcrs,  ami  al«o  the  back  of  the  head  —  for  I  always  had 
tlione  little  frizzling  curls  at  the  neck  that  are  so  fittihion- 
able  now.  lie  Iau<rhed  at  me ;  saving  I  was  like  a  man 
who  wanted,  as  a  background  to  his  portrait,  his  house, 
back  an<l  front  windows,  lit  on  one  side  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  rising  moon.  At  last  we  adopted 
the  stratagem  of  the  looking-f^lass  —  used  by  Ingres,  it  ap- 
pears, and  so  (}uite  pcrmissiole  for  a  purist  of  the  most 
Grecian  propensities,  and  my  frizzly  curls  were  saved. 
Then  came  another  series  of  discussions  and  embarrass- 
ments. I  couldn't  joose  —  never  having  cultivated  anything 
but  lazy  attitudes,  —  they  suit  blondes  best,  —  anil  here  {)rim 
rigidity  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  poor  fellow  was 
continually  scolding  me  ;  but  he  couldn't  touch  my  arm,  to 
set  it  right,  or  arrange  a  fold  of  my  dress  without  blushing 
scarlet,  like  a  schoolboy.  And  it  seemed  as  though  he 
were  angry  with  liimself  for  his  weakness ;  for  he  looked 
])ositively  savage  at  times.  You  left  us,  and  remained 
alone  with  an  unfinished  portrait,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
didn't  feel  at  all  bored.  Merton  worked  rapidly  and  rather 
gloomily,  as  though  he  were  eager  to  have  done,  or  afraid 
we  should  be  separated  before  the  completion  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  fo"-  papa  was  incessantly  talking  of  leaving  Dieppe 
—  and,  indeed,  we  did  leave  too  soon  —  the  portrait  was 
not  finished.  "  We  will  make  an  appointment  in  Loudon," 
I  said  to  Merton.  "  No,  no ;  "  he  answered,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  weariness  and  discouragement  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  "  I  can't  possibly  continue  ;  it's  quite  beyond  me." 
Don't  you  admire  his  stoicism  ?  wasn't  it  grand  ?  One 
would  almost  think  those  painters  had  learnt,  from  all 
their  old  books  and  statues,  the  ancient  virtues  all  the  Ro- 
man people  had,  the  respect  of  hospitality,  of  women,  of 
rank,  a  delicate  humility  all  our  dancing  guardsmen  would 
raise  their  eyebrows  at.  I  wanted  to  recompense  him  for 
bis  magnanimous  self-abnegation  by  making  him  abandon 
it ;  but  it  wasn't  easy,  I  assure  you. 

When  papa  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  studio  —  some- 
where near  Fitzroy  Square  —  an  awful  place  !  —  he  was  met 
by  the  most  formal  refusal,  backed  by  the  stupidest  reasons 
a  man  could  invent.  My  painter  had  seen  that  I  didn't 
like  the  sketch :  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
present  fashions  with  the  exigencies  of  art ;  he  had  given 
me  a  bad  pose  —  he  should  have  to  begin  everything  over 
again  ;  and  it  happened  that  this  winter  he  was  overbur- 
dened with  orders  from  Lord  heaven  knows  Avhom.  His 
resistance  was  insurmountable,  and  I  didn't  much  care 
about  passing  five  or  six  hours  a  week  in  a  smoky  Blooms- 
bury  Street,  just  when  balls  and  visits  were  beginning 
again.  And  Uien  I  had  conscientious  scruples  ;  I  felt  sorry, 
in  spite  of  myself,  for  the  poor,  silly  fellow  —  and  —  and  — 
Captain  Fitzcharles  came  rather  often  then  —  and  I  was 
altogether  awfully  busy.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
of  the  portrait  again  —  only  somebody  died ;  we  were 
obliged  to  go  into  mourning ;  parties  were  prohibited,  and 
I  felt  frightfully  dull.  Papa  and  I  called  upon  him  —  he 
must  have  got  over  his  folly,  I  thought.  I  was  just  then 
engaged  to  Captain  Fitzcharles,  you  know,  and  looked  five 
years  younger  and  gayer.  The  Dieppe  sketch  wasn't  a  bit 
like  me  —  it  looked  more  like .  a  fashion  plate  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  most  elementary  and  legitimate  vanity 
wouldn't  allow  such  an  antiquated  caricature  to  remain  as 
it  was  before  the  eyes  of  an  ex-admirer.  Rather  stiffly 
and  unwillingly  Merton  consented  to  "  touch  it  up,"  as 
they  say  in  the  studio.  What  fun  I  I  was  going  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  sanctuary  he  scarcely  ever  opens  to  any  one ; 
have  a  peep  at  a  real  artist's  den. 

You  know  how  we  imagined  such  a  place  —  Turkish 
pipes,  trophies  of  Indian  weapons,  and  tomahawks,  and 
boomerangs,  old  oak  cheffoniers,  magnificent  uncomfortable 
chairs,  piles  of  rainbow-colored  stuffs  strewn  about  every- 
where, a  lot  of  sketches  of  contadine  and  sultanas,  two  or 
three   canvases,   signed   by   R.  A.s,  —  Tintoretto,  Greuse, 


and  ihe  rest  of  them,  —  a  lot  of  eccentric  young  men  in 
red  caps  and  turbans,  lost  in  a  cloud  of  Turkif^h  toimcco 
smoke,  an<l  some  model  striking  an  absurd  attitude  on  a 
small  platform. 

Every  picture  and  novel  says  this  is  the  kind  of  tiling 
to  be  seen ;  well,  dear,  they  tell  frightful  stories,  I  warn 
you.  Merton  doesn't  even  wear  a  loose  coat  of  violet 
velvet  ;  he's  only  got  hard  old  lioman  heads  on  the  walls, 
lay  figure*,  hideous  pictures  of  |>eople  skinned,  showing 
their  veins,  skelftons  that  startle  one  dreadfully,  a  lot  of 
engravings  —  the  Ra|)e  of  the  Sabinei,  the  Vow  of  Louis 
Xlll.,  the  Triumph  of  Homer,  Melencolia,  and  amusing 
things  like  these ;  a  large  stove,  that  makes  the  room  so 
hot  that  I  looked  like  one  mass  of  chilblains  in  five  min- 
utes, seats  one  can't  sit  upon  without  being  bruised  at  the 
shoulders,  dusty  easels,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by 
chocolate-colored  walls,  and  presided  over  bv  that  one- 
armed  Venus  of  Milo  I  never  could  bear.  Not  the  least 
bit  of  Bohemianism  in  the  place;  on  the  contrary,  an  air 
of  asceticism,  dull,  uncomfortable,  —  »nncia  nmplicita», — 
there,  you  see,  one  can't  help  talking  in  Latin  when  one 
describes  it  all. 

I  couldn't  discover  anything  in  the  room  that  suggested 
a  lively  thought  or  a  pleasant  word.  And  if  you  find  me 
rather  wild  when  we  meet,  vou  must  remember  that  1  have 
been  looking  for  six  months  at  a  fat  old  Jupiter-Silenus 
having  his  beard  pulled,  without  paying  the  slightest  at- 
tention, by  a  Thetis  who  looks  old  enougn  to  know  better. 
And  the  Jupiter  is  not  at  all  unlike  Merton.  He,  too, 
tries  to  look  formal  and  cold  ;  but  I  can  ^fuess  his  thoughts 
by  his  long,  sombre  contemplations  and  moody  silence  — 
they  express  his  infatuation  with  a  savage  violence  which 
is  quite  terrifying  at  times.  Poor  fellow,  be  forgets  —  or 
doesn't  know — how  easily  a  girl,  who^B  been  out  two 
years,  can  translate  that  kind  of  symptom.  How  odd  he 
must  be  when  he  doesn't  feel  between  himself  and  her  that 
awful  barrier  of  position  and  fortune  —  which  he  really 
exaggerates  unnecessarily.  Papa  would  object :  "  Are  you 
sure  that  he  is  as  madly  in  love  as  all  that?  "  Of  course 
I  am.  Listen  I  you'll  understand  :  he  has  managed  to  give 
me  a  Greek  nose  —  fancy  me,  with  that  preposterous  little 
retrousse,  you  know  1  He  has  respected  my  strawberry  and 
vanilla  complexion,  he  who  is  always  saying  rude  things 
against  colors,  and  delights  in  painting  seraphim  almost 
pea-green  I  There,  you  can  see  in  that,  1  should  think,  the 
blindness  and  cowardice  of  real  passion.  The  portrait  is 
a  complete  apostacy  —  a  public  recantation  —  and  I  have 
made  him  commit  it.  He  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  see 
me  no  more  —  that  explains  his  slowness — which  at  first 
seemed  inexplicable,  even  when  we  took  into  account  all 
the  interruptions  of  the  season.  I  was  rather  slow  at  times, 
too ;  I  had  just  finished  a  horrible  novel,  and  the  moral 
was  —  don't  play  with  fire  ;  so  I  was  just  a  little  afraid  of 
destroying  his  shyness  by  some  involuntary  piece  of  co- 
quetry, and  then — what  jcouW  have  happened  I  There 
would  have  been  an  explosion  —  he  might  have  proposed  — 
and  Fitzcharles !  His  saturnine  reserve  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  would  be  terrible  when  roused.  I  tremble  to  think 
of  the  possibility.  So  often  I  sent  him  a  little  note  — 
kind,  but  not  encouraging  —  putting  off  the  sittings  from 
time  to  time.  But  when  I  heard  Amy's  portrait  was  to  be 
at  the  Academy  —  why,  I  was  so  jealous  that  1  forgot  all 
about  the  danger,  —  and  that's  how  I  am  at  Gallery  IV. 
But  oh,  Lucy,  at  what  a  terrible  cost !  A  shattered  life,  a 
—  heaven  knows  what.  I  shall  never  console  myself  for 
having  broken  his  poor,  proud  heart  —  so  loyal,  so  affec- 
tionate, set  upon  the  accomplishment  of  duty  before  every- 
thing —  one  of  those  horrid  hearts  that  bleed  silently  for- 
^ever"  and  ever.  But  the  mischief  is  done  —  what  can  I 
undertake  to  repair  it  —  say  ?  I  have  just  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Fitzcharles  —  so  you  mustn't  mind  if  I'm 
dull  to-day. 

THE    artist's    letter. 

Ah!  —  I've  finished  —  I'm  off  I  Her  friends  are  going 
mad  about  the  wretched  chaos  of  pink,  yellow,  and  white, 
I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  signing.     1  can't  stand  their 
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idiotic  adjectives,  proclaiming  the  daub  a  proof  of  my 
"  versatility,"  "  the  souplesse,"  the  "  eclecticism  of  my 
genius,"  and  so  forth.  Get  the  studio  ready.  I  long  to  get 
down  to  our  own  quiet  little  village,  and  rest  my  eyes  on 
something  green,  after  all  the  skirts  with  butterflies,  castles, 
walls,  in  chintz  patterns,  the  cold-creamed  shoulders,  the 
Rabagas  hats,  the  brick-dust  powdered  hair,  the  monstrous 
crosses  between  Greek  peplums  and  Dolly  Vardens  that 
have  been  passing  before  them  like  a  nightmare  for  the  last 
six  months.  Perhaps  an  indifferent  observer  might  have 
been  amused  by  the  delirious  efforts  of  the  dressmaker,  and 
the  extravagant  affectations  of  the  dress-wearer.  The  last 
costume  —  the  one  decided^upon,  was  of  a  tint  called  Bis- 
mark  en  colere,  I  am  informed,  with  fawn-colored  roses  ! 
Perhaps,  too,  I  might  have  made  the  work  a  little  less 
tedious,  had  I  a  taste  for  snub  noses,  and  eyes  that  try  by 
every  known  means  to  look  as  big  as  a  mouth.  I  tried  for 
a  moment  —  don't  scold,  dear,  the  illumination  was  too 
splendid.  I  know  you'll  repeat  —  Why  did  I  give  in  ? 
Oh,  you  don't  know  the  force  of  polite  obsession  —  the 
omnipotence  of  a  man  who  praises  your  pictures,  the  awful- 
ness  of  that  kind  of  coaxing  that  considers  itself  irresist- 
ible —  and  becomes  so  because  one  can't  decently  un- 
deceive it.  Then  I  really  liked  the  governor  —  the  price 
was  good  —  and,  you  know,  we  had  Robinson's  bill  to 
meet.  So  I  couldn't  help  it ;  but  still,  if  ever  they  catch 
me  again  painting  the  portrait  of  a  modern  young  lady !  — 
I  shall  be  down  to-morrow,  9.40  train.     How's  baby  V 
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IN   TWO   PARTS. — PART   II. 


"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  alive  !  "  cried  Nelly  joyously, 
as  she  threw  open  her  window  on  the  morning  following 
the  events  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  au- 
tumn dews  lay  thick  on  the  grass  and  sparkled  like  dia- 
monds in  the  sunlight;  showers  of  yellow  leaves  came 
dancing  down  in  the  light  breeze,  and  scampered  after 
each  other  along  the  gravel-walk. 

"  How  happy  they  look,  and  what  fun  they  are  having  ! " 
cried  Nelly,  as  she  danced  down-stairs.  Nelly  had  seen 
Arthur  yesterday,  and  she  was  to  see  him  again  to-day. 
And  the  sunshine  was  so  bright  —  why  should  she  be  un- 
happy ? 

Her  solitary  little  breakfast-table  became  a  sort  of  feast 
to  her.  A  late  October  wasp,  warmed  to  life  again  by  the 
sun,  came  and  buzzed  lazily  over  the  table ;  the  scent  of 
flowers  came  in  little  whifts  through  the  open  window ;  the 
canary  sang  his  loudest,  and  the  urn  fizzed  and  sputtered 
a  running  accompaniment.  Everything  seemed  alive 
around  her,  and  Nelly  herself  felt  more  full  of  life  than  all. 

Suddenly  there  passed  through  her  mind  the  refrain  ot 
an  old  song :  — 

"  When  life  seems  dearest, 
Then  sorrow  is  nearest." 

"  I  wonder  what  book  I  have  seen  that  in  lately," 
thought  Nelly ;  "  I  wish  it  had  not  come  into  my  head.  I 
wonder  if  something  horrid  will  happen,  because  I  am  so 
happy  this  morning.  I  won't  think  of  it  any  more  —  plenty 
of  time  to  be  miserable  by  and  by." 

But  all  the  same,  she  could  not  get  that  old  rhyme  out  of 
her  head. 

"  Then  sorrow  is  nearest," 

she  kept  on  repeating. 

"  Stupid  thing,  it  worries  me  !  I  will  go  and  try  to  find 
the  book  I  saw  it  in." 

She  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  sitting  down  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  bookcase,  began  to  pull  out  the 
books  one  after  the  other.  She  could  not  find  the  (juota- 
tion,  so  presently,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  she  took  down  her 
favorite  Shakespeare,  and  was  soon  silently  engrossed  in  it. 


Nelly  Deane's  father  had  taught  her  to  know  and  love 
Shakespeare  well.  She  could  turn  to  her  favorite  plays 
and  pick  out  her  pet  passages  in  a  moment.  Shakespeare's 
men  were  her  heroes,  Shakespeare's  women  her  friends. 

The  pages  opened  at  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  —  that  sad 
sweet  tender  tale,  so  dear  to  the  sympathies  of  all  lovers  in 
all  ages. 

Nelly  read  over  the  familiar  scenes  again  with  an  inter- 
est as  fresh  as  ever.  She  filled  the  old  characters  with  a 
new  personality.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Romeo  was  Arthur 
Temple,  and  Juliet  was  herself.  She  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  story  better  now  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

"  I  am  not  very  brave,  but  I  think  I  have  more  courage 
than  Juliet  had,  after  all,"  she  said  to  herself. 

There  came  a  step  on  the  gravel  outside,  and  the  dark 
figure  of  a  man  came  in  by  the  open  window. 

She  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see  him ;  she  had  been 
thinking  of  him  so  much,  it  did  not  seem  wonderful  he 
should  come. 

"  It  is  you  ?  "  and  she  had  nearly  added  "  Romeo,"  so 
completely  had  the  two  been  blended  together  in  her  mind 
for  the  last  hour. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  I,"  answered  Arthur  Temple ;  and  then  she 
saw  that  his  face  was  strange  and  altered.  He  sat  down 
on  a  chair  near  the  window,  and  leant  his  arms  forward  on 
his  knees,  without  looking  at  her.  There  was  neither  light 
nor  love  in  his  face  —  nothing  but  dull  angry  despair. 

Nelly  turned  faint  and  cold  ;  she  went  and  stood  by 
him. 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  she  asked  in  a  frightened 
whisper. 

"  Nothing  has  happened  —  nothing  new  to  you  at  least," 
he  answered,  looking  at  her  almost  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Nelly's  breath  came  quick 
and  fast,  and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Suddenly 
he  caught  her  hands,  and  pressed  them  hard  between  his 
own,  till  she  could  have  cried  out  with  the  pain.  '•  It  is 
true,  then,  you  are  engaged  to  John  Foster?  "  he  asked  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true." 

He  cast  her  hands  away  roughly,  as  if  they  burnt  him, 
and  turned  from  her  lest  she  should  see  the  misery  and 
rage  in  his  face.  His  last  faint  hope  was  gone ;  she  had 
confessed  it  herself. 

"  I  wonder  why  God  makes  such  women  as  you,"  he  said, 
turning  upon  her  again,  his  voice  thick  with  suppressed 
passion ;  "  is  it  only,  I  wonder,  that  you  may  lead  us  on 
with  your  beauty  to  make  shipwreck  of  our  hearts?  " 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  What  do  you  accuse  me  of?  "  she 
asked,  stung  by  his  words.  "  What  is  it  to  you  if  I  am  en- 
gaged to  John  Foster  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Rather  ask,  what  is  it  to  you  that 
you  break  my  heart  ?  Nelly,"  and  his  voice  suddenly 
changed  to  a  piteous  appeal,  "  Nelly,  you  knew  that  I  loved 
you  —  you  knew  it  long  ago.  Oh,  darling,  darling,  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  at  first  that  you  had  no  heart  to  give,  and 
then  I  might  have  gone  away  —  and,  who  knows  ?  I  might 
have  forgotten  you  then.  But  never  now,  oh,  never  now, 
my  love,  my  love  !  " 

"  Arthur,  Arthur,  have  pity  on  me !  "  she  cried,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands. 

In  an  instant  he  was  kneeling  by  her  side,  a  gleam  of 
wild  hope  lighting  up  his  face. 

"  You  love  me,  then  ?  My  darling,"  he  said,  smother- 
ing her  hand  with  passionate  kisses,  "  only  say  that,  and 
all  will  be  right.  How  could  I  for  one  moment  disbelieve 
those  sweet  true  eyes  ?  I  felt  that  you  loved  me,  darling. 
I  have  been  a  brute  to  doubt  you ;  forgive  me,  say  you  for- 
give me,  dearest." 

And  then  Nelly  turned  her  sweet  face  to  him,  all  aglow 
with  maiden  confusion,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  voice  that 
shook  somewhat,  yet  was  clear  and  distinct  as  usual. 

"  I  am  very  much  to  blame ;  I  have  done  very  wrong, 
and  I  don't  know  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  forgive  me 
(juite  ;  Imt  I  am  to  be  pitied,  too— r  lor  I  suppose  it  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  I  too  must  sufler.  If  I 
have  deluded  you,  I  have  deluded  myself.     1  don't  suppose 
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1  can  hide  it  from  you  now ;  I  do  love  you,  I  am  afraid.  1 
don't  think  I  shall  dif  of  it ;  I  think  I  shall  <jrct  over  it,  by 
and  by"—  with  a  little  j^asp,  "  I  shall  try  very  hard  to 
cure  it ;  it  has  been  a  dn^adfiil  mistake  all  alon<^,  and  now 
you  must  say  i^ood-by  to  me,  and  n[o  away  abroad  a^ain. 
And  I  know  y<jii  will  be  able  to  for<;et  me;  it  will  not  be 
so  very  hanl.  1  am  not  worth  much  :  and  I  have  behaved 
badlv  to  you.  You  will  soon  Ibrget  this  summer,  if  you 
try." 

"  Not  80,  Nelly,"  he  answered  passionately;  "  I  will  not 
leave  you,  I  will  not  forj^t^t  you.  Listen,  my  love.  Come 
with  nu'  now,  at  once.  What  is  there  to  prevent  our  be- 
intf  happy  ?  There  is  no  one  here  to  stoj)  you.  Come 
with  nie,  and  I  will  take  you  up  to  London,  to  the  house  of 
an  (ild  nurse  of  n»ine,  who  will  do  anything;  for  me.  8he 
will  take  you  in  for  a  few  <lays,  and  then  we  will  be  mar- 
rit'd  (luietly,  and  i^o  away  abroad  together." 

"  Ilush,  hush!  I  must  not  listen  to  you,"  she  cried,  cov- 
crintj  her  ears  with  both  hands ;  "  indeed  you  must  not  say 
such  things  to  me." 

"  NVhv,  Xidly  ?  You  confess  you  love  me.  Why  should 
we  not  be  happy  ?  Am  I  to  give  you  up  calmly  to  an- 
other, without  an  effort,  knowing  how  much  misery  would 
be  your  fate?  I  will  not  give  you  up,  Nelly.  I  will  take 
you  away  with  me." 

"No.  no;  if  you  love  me,  don't  jwk  such  a  thing." 

"  It  is  just  because  I  do  love  you,  that  1  must  ask  it.  My 
poor  child,  you  don't  know  what  is  before  you  if  you  marry 
John  Foster.  You  think  you  would  forget  me  —  you  could 
not  forget  me.  Day  and  night  my  image  would  be  before 
you  ;  you  would  hear  my  voice ;  you  would  see  my  face, 
till  you  came  to  loathe  the  man  you  called  your  husband." 
She  shuddered  with  a  faint  little  moan  of  misery.  "  My 
darling,  you  could  not  forget  me ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  for- 
get. Besides,  do  you  think  I  could  keep  away  from  you  ? 
The  craving  to  see  your  face  again  would  be  too  strong  for 
me.  I  should  come  back  to  you.  How  would  it  be  with 
you  then,  Nelly,  if  you  met  me  again,  and  you  another 
man's  wife  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  be  so  mean  —  so  unmanly ! "  she  said, 
with  Hashing  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  might  be,"  he  answered  sadly ;  "  I 
am  not  a  very  good  man  now,  but  I  think  that  if  you  give 
me  up  I  may  become  a  very  bad  one.  Oh,  my  darling,  don't 
let  us  waste  the  precious  minutes,  but  come  with  me.  Why 
should  you  not  come  ?  " 

Why  should  she  not  ?  What  was  there  indeed  to  pre- 
vent her  ?  There  came  a  moment  to  Nelly  when  the  temp- 
tation was  almost  too  strong  for  her  —  when  she  had  al- 
most yielded.  Why  should  she  not  go  with  him  ?  Was 
she  to  condemn  him  as  well  as  herself  to  such  frightful 
misery  ?  What  were  the  Fosters  to  her,  that  she  should 
throw  away  her  life's  happiness  for  their  sake  ?  With  the 
voice  of  her  lover  pleading  beside  her,  and  her  own  heart 
echoing  every  word  he  spoke,  how  could  she  hold  out  ? 

"  What  shall  I  do  —  what  shall  I  do?  "  she  cried,  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 

"  Do  what  I  ask,"  he  answered,  his  hopes  of  success 
surging  up  so  violently  that  his  voice  seemed  half-choked. 
"  Come  with  me,  my  child,  my  darling !  What  are  you 
afraid  of?  " 

And  then  there  seemed  to  rise  up  before  Nelly's  eyes  the 
calm  face  of  an  old  man,  and  long  dead  words  of  truth  and 
honor  came  rushing  back  in  a  flood  upon  her  memory. 

"  I  cannot  do  as  you  wish,  Arthur." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  why.  Suppose,  for  an  instant,  you  were 
engaged  to  some  one  else  —  some  one  who  loved  and 
trusted  you  above  all  things  —  would  you  give  her  up  be- 
cause you  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  me  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  it  is  so  different.     My  honor  "  — 

"  That  is  what  .1  mean  —  it  is  my  honor  that  is  at 
stake." 

"  But  you  are  a  woman  ;  it  is  so  diflferent  for  a  man  "  — 

"  I  can't  help  it.  I  have  been  brought  up  as  if  I  were  a 
man.  What  is  good  for  a  man  is  good  for  a  woman  too.  I 
am  bound  by  truth  and  honor  to  be  John  Foster's  wife. 


and  John  Foster's  wife  I  intend  to  be,  as  long  as  he  wishes 
me  to  marry  him,     An<l  I  will  never  marry  any  one  else." 

"  And  tljat  is  your  L-wt  word  V  "  he  said,  in  a  changed, 
hanl  voice,  riwing  from  her  side. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  last  word." 

"  Then  you  are  cruel  and  false  and  wicked,"  he  cried, 
stunjj  to  a  fury  of  disappointment.  "  May  God  rewanl  you 
as  you  deserve  for  this  day's  work !  " 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  your  prayer  will  be  fulfilled,"  she  said, 
with  a  sad  smile.  "  I  shall  be  very  miserable,  I  dare  say  ; 
but  you  need  not  uurse  mo,  Arthur.  Say  good-by  to  me 
kindly,  if  you  can." 

"  I  will  never  think  of  you  again.  I  hope  I  may  never 
set  eyes  on  you  again,"  he  answered,  hardly  knowing  what 
he  said. 

"  It  will  1m3  bett«r  that  you  never  should,"  she  replied 
sadly.  "  Go  now,"  she  said,  after  a  minute, "  but  if  you  can, 
be  kind  to  '  .•  last." 

For  all  clas[)e<l  her  in  his  arms  with  a  sort  of 

madness,  ain  Kir-.-L-d  her  till  her  face  was  aflame.  Then  he 
turned  and  left  —  as  he  had  come  —  through  the  open  win- 
dow. 

The  sun  shone  on,  the  yellow  leaves  whirled  about  in 
the  wind;  nothing  was  changed,  nothing  was  altered  — 
only  the  heart  of  one  little  foolish,  weeping  girl  waa 
broken. 

II. 

"  My  dkar  John,  —  I  don't  wi.sh  to  make  you  uneasy, 
but  I  think  I  ought  to  let  you  know  that  Nelly  seems  to  be 
very  far  from  well.  It  is  about  six  weeks  ago  that  I  first 
began  to  notice  how  very  weak  she  was  getting;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  she  has  been  growing  gradually  worse 
since  that  time.  Tliere  is  nothing  particular  the  matter 
with  her  —  only  a  sort  of  lassitude,  which  she  does  not 
seem  able  to  shake  off.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you 
about  it  if  she  would  allow  me  to  treat  her,  or  even  to  send 
for  a  doctor ;  but  she  will  not  hear  of  my  doing  either,  and 
indignantly  protests  that  she  is  quite  well  whenever  I 
allude  to  the  subject.  I  think  if  you  could  run  down  for 
a  Sunday  soon,  you  might  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  have 
some  advice,  and  you  will  see  yourself  how  she  is.  You 
will  be  able  to  influence  her  probably  better  than  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  do.  I  have  not  told  her  that  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you,  so  you  had  better  come  —  if  you  do  come  —  in 
a  chance  sort  of  way. 

"  Your  affectionate  mother,  Maky  Foster. 

"  P.  S.  I  think  I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  you  that  you  maj 
very  probably  find  her  rather  changed  in  appearance." 

Mrs.  Foster  sealed  and  directed  her  letter,  leant  back  in 
her  chair,  and  looked  out  of  window.  It  was  December, 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground. 

"  I  think  I  am  doing  right  in  letting  John  know,"  she 
said  to  herself. 

Some  one  moved  across  the  room,  and  sat  down  on  a  low 
stool  near  the  fire. 

"  My  love,  are  you  feeling  any  better  to-day  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Foster  kindly. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you.  I  was  only  cold,"  an- 
swered Nelly  in  a  mea^iured  voice,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson. 

Mrs.  Foster  sat  and  looked  at  her  for  a  minute.  She 
was  truly  sorry  for  the  girl,  and  was  beginning  to  be  almost 
fond  of  her.  If  Nelly  had  only  allowed  herself  to  be  doc- 
tored, she  would  have  made  a  complete  conquest  of  her 
future  mother-in-law. 

Anything  farther  from  "  quite  well  "  than  Nelly  looked, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Her  eyes  were  sunken ; 
she  had  grown  frightfully  thin,  her  smooth,  rounded  figure 
had  shrunk  away  to  nothing;  her  face  —  always  pale  — 
was  now  deadly  white,  and,  at  the  slightest  word,  she 
would  flush  up  suddenly  from  intense  weakness. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Foster,  gently,  "  why  do  you 
pretend  to  be  well,  when  any  one  can  see  how  weak  you 
are  ?    There  must  be  something  wrong  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Nelly,  impatiently ;  and  the  bright 
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flush  came  into  her  face.  "  What  should  make  me  ill  ? 
Have  I  ever  complained  ?  I  suppose  I  lieel  the  cold  winter 
rather.  I  have  not  been  used  to  cold  winters.  If  I  could 
only  go  to  Cornwall,  I  should  be  well,"  she  added,  with  a 
quiver  in  her  voice. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  would  be  better  if  you  went  out 
sometimes  ?  You  never  go  out  now.  Why  don't  you  take 
a  walk?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  couldn't  do  that,"  she  said,  with  a  shiver. 

Mrs.  Foster  sighed,  but  said  no  more,  and  presently  she 
went  up-stairs  to  her  daughters.  "  I  have  written  to  John 
to  tell  him  about  Nelly.  I  am  very  anxious  about  her.  I 
think  he  ought  to  come  down"  — 

"  Mamma,  you  are  quite  foolish  about  that  child  :  you 
encourage  her  in  idleness,"  said  Laura. 

"  My  dear,  she  is  really  ill ;  don't  you  see  how  altered 
she  is  ?  " 

"  She  has  lost  her  looks  certainly ;  but  as  to  being  ill, 
she  is  just  lazy,  that  is  the  matter  with  her,  and  she  mopes 
because  there  is  no  one  here  to  make  a  fuss  about  her,  and 
admire  her  pretty  face." 

"  No  one  can  be  happy  who  sits  doing  nothing  all  day," 
said  Jane,  sententiously. 

Meanwhile  Nelly  sat  alone  down-stairs,  staring  into  the 
fire  till  her  eyes  burnt.  "  I  wonder  how  I  can  go  on  living 
till  I  am  old.  Let  me  see,  I  am  eighteen  next  month; 
people  don't  often  die  till  they  are  nearly  sixty,  that 
makes  nearly  forty  years.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  live 
through  so  many  years  without  any  hope  at  all  ?  It  is  only 
two  months  ago  since  he  left  —  it  seems  two  years.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  get  used  to  this,  or  if  it  will  be  as  bad  all 
through  my  life  ?  "  She  got  up  wearily,  and  went  and 
stood  at  the  window.  The  ground  was  all  white  and  the 
sky  of  a  leaden-gray.  It  seemed  to  Nelly  like  a  picture  of 
her  future  life  spread  out  before  her.  "  I  wonder  if  any 
one  was  ever  so  wretched  as  I  am !  "  said  poor  Nelly,  as  so 
many  sorrow-laden  hearts  have  said  before  her. 

"  Was  there  ever  any  burden  equal  to  mine  ?  "  we  all 
cry  out  when  our  sorrows  come  to  us.  "  Surely  this  is 
worse  than  the  common  lot."  Is  it  selfishness  ?  or  is  it 
from  what  the  Germans  call  Schadenfreud,  that  strange 
"  pleasure  in  sadness "  which  is  one  of  the  most  incom- 
prehensible features  of  our  complex  humanity  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  want  of  sympathy  with 
others,  that  rarest  and  most  godlike  of  virtues,  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  our  own  intense  self-pity  in  our  own  sorrows. 
How  few  people  do  we  meet  in  our  lives  who  can  enter 
into  and  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  others  as  if  they  were  their 
own! 

Nelly  Deane  was  not  much  to  blame  that  she  wa?  en- 
grossed in  her  troubles.  To  the  young  sorrows  are  insup- 
Eortable  ;  and  Nelly  had  nothing  in  her  outer  life  to  help 
er.  She  had  no  duties  and  no  occupations  to  withdraw 
her  thoughts  from  the  misery  which  she  brooded  over  by 
night  and  day.  She  lay  awake  night  after  night,  some- 
times weeping  for  hours;  sometimes  she  was  quite  still, 
with  wide-open  eyes  in  the  darkness,  thinking  till  her 
brain  grew  tired  and  bewildered  with  the  pain  of  her 
thoughts.  "  If  I  could  only  get  back  to  Cornwall ! "  was 
her  constant  moan.  "  I  know  I  should  be  better  there,  if  I 
could  see  the  dear  old  home  again,  and  the  old  apple-tree 
in  the  garden  where  daddy  and  I  used  to  sit,  and  the  red 
cliffs  and  gray  sea.  I  should  be  better  directly,  I  know. 
I  could  think  about  the  old  days  and  my  daddy,  and  I 
should  forget  this  new  pain." 

Never  for  one  instant  did  she  regret  or  wish  recalled  the 
word«  that  had  sent  her  lover  from  her.  She  felt  more 
and  more  convinced  that  she  had  done  right.  And  if  it 
was  right,  why  then  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it.  Only,  as  she  said,  it  was  hard  to  bear.  Arthur 
too,  had  been  right  when  he  had  told  her  that  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  her  to  forget  as  she  fancied. 

But  there  grew  upon  her  such  a  strong  desire  to  see  again 
her  old  home,  such  an  intense  longing  to  get  back  to  Corn- 
wall, that  that  of  itself  was  enough  to  make  her  ill.  She 
was  always  planning  how  it  could  be  brought  about;  she 
thought  of  it  all  day,  and  she  lay  awake  half  the  night 


thinking  of  it  still.  Would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  ask 
Mrs.  Foster  to  let  her  go  with  Mary,  or  Jane  perhaps 
might  like  to  go  ?  Was  there  no  one  there  she  could  go  to 
stay  with  by  herself?  There  was  only  the  clergyman,  and 
he,  poor  man,  with  his  small  parsonage  and  six  children, 
had  not,  she  knew,  a  spare  corner  in  which  she  could  be 
put. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Foster's  letter  to  her 
son  had  been  posted.  They  were  all  sitting  together  in 
the  drawing-room ;  the  candles  were  lit,  and  five-o'clock 
tea  was  just  brought  in.  Nelly  had  been  sitting  in  her 
corner  by  the  fire  for  the  last  hour,  doing  nothing  but 
think  over  the  difficult  problem  —  how  she  was  to  get  to 
Cornwall. 

Suddenly  an  idea  entered  her  mind,  which  sent  the 
blood  rushing  to  her  cheeks,  and,  starting  up,  she  cried  out 
aloud,  — 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  John  ! " 

■'  My  dear,  you  must  be  a  magician,"  said  Mrs.  Foster, 
smiling ;  "  for  here  is  John  !  " 

There  was  a  scufHe  outside  in  the  hall,  the  sound  of  a 
man's  footstep,  and  John,  muffled  up  in  his  greatcoat,  came 
in.  Of  course,  the  others  had  partly  expected  him,  and 
were  not  surprised,  but  Nelly  was  startled.  She  stood 
looking  at  him  for  a  minute,  as  if  she  did  not  know  him, 
and  then,  when  he  came  up  to  her,  she  sank  down  again 
on  her  chair  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  tears.  She 
was  so  pitiably  weak  she  could  not  help  being  upset  at  the 
least  thing.  And  John's  coming  was  so  sudden,  just  when 
she  was  wishing  so  much  to  see  him. 

"  She  ought  to  be  in  bed,  mother,"  said  John  Foster, 
much  disturbed.  "  Laura,  run  and  tell  Mary  to  get  her 
room  ready." 

Laura  tossed  her  head,  but  obeyed. 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Nelly;  "I  —  I  was  only  a  little 
upset.     Don't  take  me  to  bed  ;  I  am  quite  well." 

But  John  Foster  took  her  in  his  arms  gently  and  ten- 
derly, as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  and  carried  her  up-stairs 
to  her  room. 

"  I  shall  go  for  Dr.  Green,"  he  whispered  to  his  mother. 
"  I  can  see  she  is  very  feverish." 

It  was  snowing  hard,  but  John  went  ofi"  for  the  doctor  at 
once,  and  Nelly  was  put  to  bed. 


The  doctor  said  that  Miss  Deane  had  a  slight  feverish 
attack,  and  required  care  ;  and  sorely  against  her  will,  she 
was  kept  in  bed  two  days. 

"  It  is  very  unkind  of  you,  Mrs.  Foster,  to  keep  me  in 
bed  just  when  John  has  come.  1  want  so  much  to  see 
him,"  she  said  more  than  once. 

"  My  dear,  you  shall  get  up  to-morrow,  perhaps."  And 
with  that  Nelly  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied. 

Meanwhile,  John  Foster,  with  a  long  face,  moved  about 
the  house  on  tiptoe. 

"  I  am  shocked  at  her  appearance  —  perfectly  shocked,'* 
he  said  to  his  mother.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  so  altered  in 
my  life  in  such  a  short  time.  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  her?" 

"  Indeed,  John,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  most 
anxious  about  hei;." 

"  You  should  have  let  me  known  sooner,"  said  John. 

Laura  once  opened  the  piano  and  began  to  sing.  John 
flew  to  her  and  shut  the  instrument. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Laura,  stop  that  screaming  noise! 
Do  you  forget  the  poor  sick  child  up-stairs  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  John,  I  don't  see  that  we  are  all  to 
sit  and  do  nothing  because  a  spoilt  child  gets  up  a  fit  of 
hysterics  !  "  said  I.,aura,  angrily. 

"  Pray  remember  that  you  are  speaking  of  my  future 
wife,  and  that  I  do  not  allow  her  to  be  disrespectfully 
spoken  of,"  answered  John,  in  high  displeasure. 

And  after  that,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  his  hands 
in  his  pocket,  he  went  out.  and  trudged  up  and  down  the 
one  gravel  path  in  the  garden  that  had  been  swept  from 
the  snow.     "  It  is  very  evident  how  it  is,"  he  soliloquized  ; 
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"  those  sisters  of  mine  have  made  her  life  miserable.  My 
motlier  is  kind  enouj^h,  1  am  sure ;  i)Ut  the  j^irls  are  jealous 
of  her  because  she  is  youu;^  and  good-looking ;  Laura 
especially.  I  low  I  wish  I  could  take  her  away  I  I  would  I 
marry  her  at  once  if  I  could,  but  I  fear  she  is  too  much  out 
of  health  for  that  to  bo  thought  of  now.  I  should  not 
venture  to  suggest  such  a  thing  to  her  ;  it  would  upset  her 
too  much.  And  yet  it  is  very  bad  for  her  to  bo  living  here 
with  them.  I  believe  they  have  worried  her  into  this  state 
6f  weakness  and  depression." 

His  mother  appeared  at  the  window  beckoning  to  him. 
"  How  is  she  ?  "  he  said,  coming  up  to  her  eagerly. 
"  She  is  so  very  anxious  to  get  up,  John.     Do  you  think 
she  might?    She  says  she  wants  to  say  something  to  you. 
I  tliink  there  is  something  on  her  mind,  and  she  is  worry- 
ing herself  into  a  fever  about  it." 

"  Something  on  her  mind  !  "  repeated  John,  slowly,  while 
an  awful  dread  that  she  might  want  to  break  off  her  en- 
gagement took  possession  of  him.  "  Yes,  let  her  get  up, 
only  she  had  better  go  into  the  study  and  see  no  one  but 
\  ou ;  she  will  be  quieter  there  than  in  the  drawing-room." 
Half  an  hour  later  Nelly  was  on  a  sofa  by  a  cheerful  fire, 
propped  up  with  cushions  and  covered  with  shawls. 

"  Now  fetch  John,"  she  said,  as  Mrs.  Foster  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  her  arrangements.  And  John,  who  was 
only  waiting  impatiently  to  be  summoned,  came  in  at  once. 
Nelly  looKed  very  thin,  and  her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
bright  and  large  ;  but  there  was  a  flush  of  excitement  and 
eagerness  on  her  face  which  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
being  better. 

"1  am  glad  you  are  rather  better,  Nelly  dear,"  said 
John  ;  and  he  stooped  down  to  kiss  her. 

"  Yes,  I  am  better ;  sit  down  on  this  chair,  John  ;  I  have 
something  so  important  to  say  to  you." 

"  Yes."  And  then  she  was  silent,  and  looked  away 
from  him  into  the  fire  for  a  moment  ;  only  the  clock  ticked 
on  noisily  between  them  ;  and  John's  heart  beating  with  a 
sort  of  apprehension  of  what  might  be  coming. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  one  ?  "  he  said  gently  at  last,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  hers. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it,  John,  without  your  think- 
ing me  very  strange,"  she  said,  faltering.  "  You  know 
your  mother  and  sisters  think  me  a  very  bold  sort  of 
girl "  — 

"  Never  mind  what  they  think,"  interrupted  John. 
"  Well,  but  perhaps  they  are  right.  I  don't  suppose  1 
am  so  proper  and  maidenly  as  most  young  ladies.  You 
see  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  say  what  I  mean  — 
and  —  and,  John,  I  want  you  not  to  think  any  the  worse  of 
me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

"  My  darling  !  I  always  like  you  to  be  your  natural  self 
best,  you  know  I  do,  Nelly." 

"  I  feel  myself  that  perhaps  I  should  not  say  this ;  you 
may  think  it  strange.  John,  would  you  mind  marrying 
me  sooner  than  Easter  ?  " 

"  Nelly  !  "  he  cried  joyfully ;  "  mind  !  Why,  how  could 
I  be  anything  but  overjoyed  V  " 

"  Ah  I  but  I  mean  qiiite  soon ;  in  a  month  —  as  soon  as 
you  can  manage  it  ?  " 

"  My  dearest,  how  good  of  you  to  wish  it !  " 
"  No,  it  is  not  good  ;  it  is  very  selfish.     John,  I  have  not 
told  you  all.     I  want  to  make  a  condition  ;  see  how  merce- 
nary I  am  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  You  know  there  is  no  condition  I  ^ould 
not  grant  you." 

Then  her  lips  trembled,  her  face  flushed ;  she  clasped 
her  thin  white  hands  together  entreatingly  :  — 

"John,  don't  refuse  it,  or  I  shall  die.  Please  —  please 
say  yes." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  of  course  I  will,  dear,"  he  said,  soothingly 
stroking  her  hands,  and  rather  uneasy  at  her  evident  agi- 
tation ;  "  but  what  is  this  great  favor,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  The  day  we  are  married  will  you  take  me  straight  off 
to  Cornwall  ?  " 

"  Is  that  all?    Of  course  I  will ;  you  need  not  have  been 
afraid  to  ask  me  that ;  we  will  spend  a  month  there  1  " 
"  Oh,  how  good  of  you  !    How  shall  I  ever  tell  you  how 


grateful  I  am  to  you !    How  can  I  eTcr  repay  you  for  your 
goodness  I " 

"  My  dearest,  I  think  you  are  repaying  me  quite  enough. 
To-day  is  the  10th  of  December  ;  shall  we  say  the  10th  of 
January,  Nelly  ?  or  shall  we  make  it  the  7th,  if  you  can  get 
your  things  ready  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  things ;  the  7th  will  do  beauti- 
fully," cried  Nelly.  "  I  feel  quite  well  already ! "  She 
thought  onlv  of  the  dav  she  was  to  go  to  Cornwall,  and 
forgot  that  it  was  to  be  her  wedding-day  as  well. 

John  kissed  her  gravely.  Did  she  want  to  marry  him 
only  to  go  to  Cornwall  ?  he  thought,  coming  very  near  the 
truth  unawares.  But  it  was  with  a  very  happy  face  that 
John  Foster  sauntered  an  hour  later  into  the  next  room. 
"  Mother,  write  to  the  dressmakers  and  milliners,  and 
set  to  work  on  the  trousseau  this  very  evening;  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  Nelly  and  1  are  going  to  be  married  on  the 
7th  of  next  month." 

"  Married !  an<l  next  month  !  Will  she  be  well  enough  ?  " 
cried  his  mother.  "  What  a  sudden  change  in  your  plans, 
John  1 " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  she  wants  change  of  air  more  than  any- 
thing else.  I  shall  take  her  to  Cornwall,  and  bring  her 
back  quite  strong." 

Yes,  this  was  the  ingenious  plan  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  great  desire  which  Nelly  had  hit  upon. 

John  was  to  take  her  to  Cornwall,  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  do  so,  she  would  marry  him  at  once ;  for,  of  course, 
she  recognized  that  in  no  other  way  than  as  his  wife  could 
he  take  her  there.  In  two  days  she  seemed  to  be  her  old 
self  again.  She  went  running  about  the  house  as  she  used 
to  do,  saying  to  herself  over  and  over  again,  "  I  am  going 
home  next  month  I  I  am  ^oing  home  next  month ! "  The 
little  bustle  and  fuss  in  tne  house  consequent  upon  the 
wedding  being  definitely  fixed,  was  good  for  her.  Her 
spirits  rose  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  with  her 
spirits  her  health  also  revived.  Nelly  had  almost  per- 
suaded herself  that  it  was  only  this  great  home-sickness 
that  had  been  the  matter  with  her.  She  said  so  to  herself 
again  and  again,  trying  to  force  herself  into  believing  it  to 
be  the  case.  After  a  day  or  two  a  reaction  came  ;  she  was 
angry  with  herself  that  the  old  pain  would  keep  coming 
back  again ;  that  she  shivered  if  she  caught  herself  looking 
towards  the  wooded  heights  of  Northley  Park.  It  was 
hard  work  deceiving  herself.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
keep  up  the  delusion  much  longer.  One  day  Nelly  said  to 
herself,  "  It  is  no  use  pretending  any  longer.  It  is  not 
Cornwall  that  I  want ;  I  want  what  I  can  never  get.  No 
doubt  it  will  do  me  good  to  see  the  old  home  again.  I 
shall  enjoy  it  above  all  things ;  but  it  will  not  cure  me. 
But  I  am  glad  my  wedding  is  fixed  ;  it  is  better  for  me  to 
marry  John  soon.  I  shall  find  it  easier  to  bear  when  I  am 
his  wife,  and  have  my  regular  duties  and  occupations.  It 
is  this  life  of  idleness  that  is  so  bad  for  me.  When  I  am 
John's  wife,  I  shall  have  no  time  to  think  about  —  the 
other  thing.  Yes,  it  is  best  for  me  in  every  way  to  be  mar- 
ried soon.  John  is  so  kind  to  me  too ;  I  shall  do  my  very 
very  best  to  make  him  happy,  and  never  let  him  find  out 
that  I  cannot  love  him  so  much  as  he  deserves.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  the  wedding  is  all  settled ;  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better  now." 

The  day  had  arrived  for  John  to  leave.  He  had  stolen 
a  week's  holiday  to  see  how  Nelly  got  on;  but  now  that 
she  was  better  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  return  to  his  work. 
He  had  been  a  very  happy  man  since  that  talk  with  Nelly, 
when  she  had  settled  their  wedding-day,  and  he  felt  loth 
to  go  away  and  leave  her  again. 

"  You  won't  get  ill  again  after  I  am  gone,  Nelly?  "  he 
said,  fondly  stroking  her  pretty  dark  hair. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  John,"  she  answered,  smiling. 
"  My  dear  child,  you  cannot  think  how  much  lighter  my 
heart  is  now  than  when  I  came.  I  was  quite  frightened 
when  I  first  saw  you ;  but  you  look  much  better  now. 
You  feel  better  now,  don't  you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  at  her 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  well  now,  only  not  very  strong,  per- 
haps." 
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"  Do  you  think  you  could  take  a  turn  -with  me  now  ; 
there  is  just  half  an  hour's  time  before  I  start  ?  It  is  not 
so  cold  to-day,  and  I  think  the  air  would  do  you  good. 
We  mi^ht  walk  along  the  lane  by  Northley  Park." 

"  Oh^  no,  I  could  not  uo  there,"  she  cried.  "I  —  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  walk  so  far." 

"  Very  well,  dear ;  I  only  wished  it  for  your  sake ;  I 
thought  you  might  enjoy  it.  When  we  go  to  Cornwall  we 
shall  get  you  quite  strong  again,  and  we  can  have  no  end 
of  long  walks  and  drives  there." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  strong  then,"  she  answered,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  I  shall  be  a  very  happy  man  when  I  come  down  to 
Vale  Lodge  next  time,  Nelly,"  he  said,  half  playfully. 

And  then  Nelly  turned  to  him  suddenly  :  "  Oh,  John, 
John,  you  will  be  very  good  to  me,  won't  you  ?  I  am  so 
unworthy  of  all  your  love ;  but  please,  dear  John,  be  very 
good  to  me  always."  She  clasped  her  hands  together  with 
a  sort  of  pitiful  entreaty. 

And  John  Foster  took  them  into  his  own,  and  answered 
earnestly  :  "  Nelly,  I  will  be  very  good  to  you  always,  God 
helping  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 


MANZONI. 


"  Ei  FU."  Such  are  the  opening  words  of  that  great 
effort  of  Manzoni's  genius,  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Nar 
poleon,  and  they  are  now  applicable  to  the  Poet  himself. 
He  wan,  he  no  longer  is,  the  author  of  the  greatest  work  of 
fiction  in  the  Italian  language,  the  poet  whose  best  energies 
were  employed  in  the  praises  of  religion,  the  champion  of 
truth  and  justice,  the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  against 
the  attacks  of  infidelity;  for  on  Thursday,  May  22,  1873, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  Manzoni  went  to  his  rest. 

"The  city  wears  mourning"  ("La  cittA  e  in  lutto") 
was  proclaimed  in  word  and  deed  at  Milan,  and  'so  it 
should  be.  Nevertheless  the  lamentations,  which  the  loss 
of  one  at  the  same  time  so  virtuous  and  so  eminent  would 
naturally  occasion,  are  checked  by  the  consideration  that 
a  life  of  singular  honor  and  distinction,  prolonged  far  be- 
yond the  usual  term  of  existence,  with  full  possession  of  all 
the  faculties,  has  been  brought  to  a  peaceful  close  at  his 
native  place,  and  surrounded,  if  ever  man  was,  by  all 
"  that  should  accompany  old  age,"  "  as  honor,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

The  slight  sketch  which  follows  is  intended  to  induce 
the  general  reader  to  pursue  the  study  of  Manzoni'^  life 
and  character  in  his  works,  and,  in  however  humble  a 
degree,  to  contribute  to  their  estimation. 

Alessandro  Manzoni  was  born  at  Milan  in  1784.  His 
father,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  early  youth, 
was  Count  Manzoni,  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Beccaria, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  "  Crimes  and  Punishments," 
once  much,  and  not  undeservedly  esteemed.  She  inherited, 
and  further  transmitted  to  her  son,  a  portion  of  the  sound 
wisdom  and  generous  principles  which  animate  that  work. 
It  was  not  unbecoming  the  grandson  of  Beccaria  to  record, 
as  it  will  be  seen  he  did  later,  his  horror  of  torture,  and  to 
expose  the  wickedness  and  uselessness  of  it  as  a  judicial 

fjode  of  discovering  the  truth.  Manzoni's  ambition  was 
arly  fired  by  the  example  of  the  three  great  contem- 
poraries who  immediately  preceded  him  in  the  difiicult 
path  of  letters  —  Vittorio  Alfieri,  Vincenzo  Monti,  and 
Ugo  Foscolo.  He  was  barely  twenty-one  when,  by  an 
epistle  in  blank  verse,  he  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of 
being  admitted  into  that  fellowship.  In  these  verses  he 
imagines  that  the  spirit  of  his  friend  appears  to  him  after 
death,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  he  was 
not  reluctant  to  tear  himself  from  this  world,  he  puts  into 
Imbonati's  mouth  a  fearless  and  spirited  condemnation  of 
those  vices  which  had  already  filled  with  disgust  the 
youthful  mind  of  Manzoni.  In  them  we  see  the  first  germ 
of  those  feelings  by  which  his  life  was  influenced  —  the 
love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  abhorrence  of  oppression 


and  wrong  —  which  appear  in  all  his  works,  and  which, 
first  professed  at  twenty-one,  he  maintained  unchanged 
through  a  life  prolonged  to  its  ninetieth  year.  These 
verses,  while  by  no  means  destitute  of  individual  merit, 
are  so  remarkable  on  this  account  that  a  translation  of 
some  of  them  is  here  given  :  — 

"  Hadst  thou  my  death 
Foreknown  —for  that  foreknowledge  and  for  thee 
Alone  I  should  have  wept  —  for  otherwise, 
Why  should  I  grieve  ?     Forsooth,  for  leaving 
This  earth  of  ours,  where  goodness  is  a  portent, 
And  highest  praise  to  have  abstained  from  sin  : 
This  earth,  where  word  and  thought  are  ever 
At  variance  ;  where,  aloud  by  every  lip, 
Virtue  is  lauded  and  in  heart  contemned, 
Where  shame  is  not :  where  crafty  usury 
Is  made  a  merit,  and  gross  luxury 
Worshipped  :  where  he  alone  is  impious 
Whose  crime  is  unsuccessful  —  where  the  crime 
Loses  all  baseness  in  success  :  and  where 
The  sinner  is  exalted,  and  the  liood 
Depressed  :  and  where  the  conflict  is  too  hard 
Waged  by  the  just  and  solitary  man 
'Gainst  the  confederate  and  corrupted  many." 

R.  P. 

In  1805  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Paris,  where,  by 
his  relationship  to  Beccaria,  whose  book  had  been  com- 
mented on  by  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Volney,  Cabanis,  De  Tracy,  and  Fauriel.  His  inter- 
course with  these  men  who  represented  the  Atheist  school 
of  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  attended  by  an 
exactly  opposite  result  to  that  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  produced  a  strong  reaction  upon  his  generous 
mind,  and  first  incited  him  to  become  the  champion  of  the 
truths  which  they  attacked.  It  reflects  no  small  credit 
upon  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  principles  that  he  should 
have  found  safety  in  what  might  have  proved  a  dangerous 
snare.  He  met  with  an  immediate  reward,  for  the  light  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  been  able  to  descry  amid 
the  dark  mists  spread  over  it  by  her  enemies,  dawned  full 
upon  his  mind,  revealing  to  him  the  truth  of  those  mys- 
teries which  the  philosophers,  in  their  pride  of  intellect, 
could  not  discern,  and  enabled  him  to  utter  them  anew  in 
hymns  far  superior  in  originality  of  thought  and  beauty  of 
expression  to  any  others  which  had  hitherto  been  written. 
The  chief  of  these  are  upon  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity : 
The  Nativity  {II  Natale),  the  Passion  (La  Passione),  the 
Resurrection  (La  Kisurrezione)  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (La  Pentecoste),  which  last  is 
considered  by  his  countrymen  to  surpass  them  all.  More 
especially  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  four 
concluding  stanzas,  the  Giver  of  that  Peace  "  which  no 
terrors  can  disturb,  no  infidelity  shake,  which  the  world 
may  deride  but  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,"  words 
almost  of  inspiration,  which  drew  from  Goethe  the  ad- 
mission "  that  an  argument  often  repeated,  and  a  language 
almost  exhausted  by  the  use  of  many  centuries,  may  regain 
their  first  youth  and  freshness  when  a  young  and  vigorous 
mind  enters  upon  the  subject  and  adopts  the  worn-out 
language."  In  1809  Manzoni  published  a  poem  entitled 
"  Urania ;  "  but  it  was  not  till  1821  that  he  became  a  poet 
of  European  fame,  when  he  wrote  upon  a  subject  of  Euro- 
pean interest — the  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The 
opening  words  of  the  "  Cinque  Maggio  "  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  in  which  Manzoni  announces  to  the  world  the 
death  of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  and,  after  dwelling  for 
an  instant  upon  the  appalling  effect  which  such  an  an- 
nouncement must  produce,  unrolls  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
few  stanzas  the  whole  panorama  of  that  marvellous  life 
before  our  eyes ;  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  plains  of  Madrid,  the  rushing  Rhine,  the  snowy 
steppes  of  Moscow,  the  Empire  which  stretched  from  the 
one  to  the  other  sea  ("  dall  uno  all  altro  mar  ")  the  alter- 
nations of  success  and  failure  which  attended  his  career, 
the  glory  the  greater  because  dearly  bought,  the  laurel  of 
the  victor,  the  flight  of  the  vanquis-hed,  an  Emperor's 
throne,  or  an  exile's  banishment,  twice  at  the  sumtnit  of 
all  human  greatness,  twice  levelled  with  the  dust  ("  Due 
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volte  nella  polvere,"  "  due  volte  sugli  altar  "^.  Nor  are 
the  feelings  of  his  own  breast,  as  varied,  as  a<^itated  as  the 
actions  of  his  life,  less  elocjiiently  described :  the  flutter- 
ing hopes  and  fears  which  wait  on  a  great  enterprise;  the 
burnings  uf  his  ambitious  heart  lest  he  should  fail  to  grasp 
the  prize  which  it  was  madness  to  hope  for ;  the  blank 
despair  when,  in  lonely  exile,  the  whole  flood  of  memory 
swept  in  upon  his  soul.  Once  again  he  sees  the  breezy 
battle-field,  the  fluttering  canvas  of  the  tents,  the  lightning- 
flash  of  the  infantry,  the  rapid  rush  of  the  cavalry,  and 
above  the  distant  roar  of  the  cannon  the  short  stern  word 
of  command,  obeyed  as  soon  as  heard.     No  wonder  if  the 

Soet  should  have  thought  the  religious  consolation  which 
e  himself  so  dearly  prized,  the  only  balm  lor  the  bitter 
disappointment  attendant  on  the  train  of  such  recollections 
as  these,  and  that  he  should  conclude  his  ode  with  the 
assertion  that  Napoleon's  indomitable  will  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  the  behests  of  that  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  which  nominally  at  least  he  belonged.  Such  is 
the  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Italian 
lyric  poetry,  the  greatest  tribute  which  could  be  paid  to  a 
i^reat  genius,  while  it  invested  him  with  a  halo  of  romance 
so  brilliant  as  to  dazzle  the  eye  which  would  search  for 
his  faults.  The  fame  which  this  ode  acquired  mor^  than 
justified  Manzoni's  modest  hope  that  "  perhaps  his  lay 
would  not  die."  It  was  translated  into  German  by  Goethe, 
and  with  care  and  spirit  into  English,  both  by  the  late  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  fertility  of  Manzoni's  genius  was  next  displayed  in 
two  tragedies,  "  II  Conte  di  Carmagnola  "  (the  story  of  the 
celebrated  Venetian  "  condottiero  "  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury), and  the  "  Adelchi  "  the  subject  being  the  exj)edition 
of  Charlemagne  against  Adelchi,  the  last  of  the  Longo- 
bardian    Chiefs    (772-774).      These    tragedies    attracted 
great  notice  in  the  literary  world.  Both  were  carefully  com- 
mented upon  by  Goethe,  and  received  from  him  the  highest 
praise.     The  "  Conte  di  Carmagnola  "  he  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  a  careful  analysis,  and  in  conclusion  he  compliments 
Manzoni  upon  having  shaken  off  the  old  trammels  and 
struck  out  for  himself  a  new  path  in  which  he  walks  so 
securely  as  to  make  it  safe  for  others  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps.    He  praises  him  for  his  polished,  careful  details,  the 
simplicity,  the  vigor,  and  the  clearness  of  his  style,  and 
adds  that,  afler  a  most  careful  examination,  he  could  not 
wish  a  word   altered.     Nor  was   this   all.     Goethe   wrote 
again  upon  the  same  subject  to  defend  a  young  author,  in 
whom  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  from  the  attacks  of  English 
critics  in  the  Quarterly  Review.     The  "  Carmagnola  "  was 
also  commented  on  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  the  Revue 
Encyclopedique,  and  the  Lycee  Frangais.     Manzoni  replied 
to  his  French  critics  in  an  elaborate  letter  on  '•  L'Unite  de 
Temps  et  de  Lieu,"  written  in  French  to  Monsieur  Chau- 
vet,  and  pronounced  by  Fauriel  himself  to  be  "just,  pro- 
found, and  conclusive."     The  "  Adelchi  "  shortly  followed 
upon  the  "  Conte  di  Carmagnola,"  and  justified  the  ex- 
pectations which  had  been    raised  by  his  first   tragedy. 
Goethe,  whose  interest  in  Manzoni  had  been  further  stimu- 
lated by  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  who  also  commented 
on  the  "  Adelchi,"   now  pronounced  that  "  Manzoni  has 
won  for  himself  a  most  honorable  place  among  the  modern 
poets ;  his  beautiful  and  really  poetical  talent  is  founded 
upon  genuine  human  sympathy  and  feeling."     Neither  the 
"  Adelchi "  nor  the  "  Carmagnola "  is  adapted  for  actual 
representation  in  the  present  time,  or  in  the  present  the- 
atrical circumstances,  but  the  "  Cori "  which  they  contain, 
and  which,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
Manzoni  first  introduced  into  the  Italian  drama,  are  really 
noble  specimens  of  lyrical  poetry.     Speaking  of  the  two  in 
the  "  Adelchi,"  Goethe  observes  that  they  reveal  to  the 
mind  in  one  moment  a  chain  of  ideas,  which  stretches  back 
into  the  past,  fills  the  present,  and  reaches  forward  into 
the  future.     The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Longobardian  army  by  Charlemagne's  troops,  and  concludes 
with  the    author's   condemnation   of  the   theory  that  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  from  bondage  would  be  secured  by  the 
intervention  of  a  foreign  power.     The  second,  upon  the 
death  of  Ermengarda,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  who,  when 


unjustly  repudiated  by  her  husband,  took  refuge  io  a  con- 
vent, 18  almost  unrivalled  in  deep  and  tender  pathos. 
The  following  translation  will  perhaps  suggest  some  of  its 
beauty  to  the  reader,  or  at  least  inauce  bim  to  consult  the 
original :  — 

"  Loose,  dishevelled  tresses,  thrown 
Wildly  o'er  her  panting  breast, 
Drooping  handH  and  marliie  brow, 
The  Jews  of  coming  death  confessed ; 
Itapt  in  holy  thought,  her  eye 
Sought,  as  she  lay,  with  trembling  glance,  the  skj. 

"  The  wailing  ceased ;  the  solemn  prayer 
Rises  fh>m  the  choral  band. 
Upon  the  death-cold  countenance 
Descends  a  gentle  hand  ; 
And  o'er  the  azure  eye  balls'  light, 
Spreads  the  last  veil  of  never-ending  night 

"  Lady,  from  thy  troubled  mind. 
Chase  each  earth-bom  hope  and  joy ; 
Prayer,  the  broken  heart's  oblation, 
Yield  to  God,  and  die! 
Far  from  realms  of  time  and  space. 
Is  thy  long  suffering's  restiftg-place. 

"  Ah  !  such  thy  unrelenting  fate, 
Sad  mourner  here  below, 
Thy  prayer  for  fon;ctfulness 
Ungranted  still  to  know  ; 
At  length  affliction's  sacrifice, 
Unto  the  Lord  of  Saints,  in  sainted  grief,  to  rise. 

"  When  those  sleepless  shades  among. 
That  cloister's  holy  aisle, 
Those  altars  ever  worshipped 
Bv  the  virgin's  holy  toil ; 
E'en  there,  amid  the  vesper  strain, 
Rushed  on  her  thought  the  days  that  may  not  be  again, 

"  While  yet,  beloved,  and  careless 
Of  the  morrow's  treacherous  chance, 
In  pleasure's  maddening  ecstasy, 
She  breathed  the  gales  of  France ; 
And  mid  the  Salian  daughters  there, 
Went  forth  the  most  admired,  the  fairest  of  the  fair ; 

"  When,  her  bright  hair  decked  with  jewels. 
From  some  watch-tower's  lofty  place. 
She  beheld  each  object,  instinct 
With  the  tumult  of  the  chase ; 
While,  bending  o'er  his  slackened  rein, 

The  Monarch,  with  his  flowing  hair,  came  thundering  o'er 
the  plain. 

"  Behind  him  came  the  fury 

Of  the  fiery  snorting  steed. 

The  rapid  flight,  the  quick  return. 

Of  hounds  in  breathless  speed; 
•  And,  from  his  penetrated  lair. 

The  savage  boar  rushed  forth,  with  fiercely  bristling  hair. 

"  Pierced  by  the  royal  archer's  shaft. 
His  heart's  blood  dyes  the  trampled  plain  ; 
See,  from  the  ghastly  sight  she  turns 
To  her  attendant  maiden  train  ; 
Her  shrinking  face,  with  sudden  dread. 
All  lovely  in  its  agony,  with  paleness  overspread. 

"  Oh !  Aquisgrano's  '  tepid  stream  !  • 

Oh  !  Mosa's  wandering  flood  ! 
Where,  the  rough  chase's  tumult  o'er. 
His  mail  unclasped,  the  warrior  stood  ; 
Beneath  whose  ever-freshening  wave. 

His  limbs,  with  noble  toil-drops,  stained,  the  Monarch  loved 
to  lave. 

"  As  the  dew-drop  softly  falling 
On  the  burnt  and  withered  plain. 
To  the  scorched  and  faded  herbage, 
Gives  the  vital  juice  again  ; 
Till  in  its  former  glory  smile, 
With  renovated  verdure,  the  once  parched  and  sickly  soil  ■ 
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"  So  o'er  the  harassed  spirit, 
Which  an  earthly  love  has  broken, 
Descends  the  gracious  influence 
Of  a  word,  in  kindness  spoken; 
Until  its  gently  healing  art, 
To  another  and  a  calmer  love,  diverts  the  aching  heart : 

"  Alas  !  but  as  the  morrow's  sun 
Climbs  the  heaven's  fiery  way. 
The  still  and  heated  atmosphere 
Consuming  with  its  ray  : 
Bewithering  all  around 

The  slender  grass,  just  lifted   from   the  freshly   moistened 
ground. 

"  Thus,  though  lost  in  brief  oblivion, 
Will  immortal  love  return. 
And  the  spirit,  unresisting. 
With  its  wonted  fervor  burn  ; 
Recalling  to  their  well-known  grief, 

The  thoughts,  that  vainly  wandering,  sought  a  permanent 
relief. 

"  Lady,  from  thy  troubled  mind 
Chase  each  earth-born  hope  and  joy ; 
Prayer,  the  broken  heart's  oblation, 
Yield  to  God  and  die  ; 
Die,  and  let  the  sacred  earth 
Thy  tender  reliques  hide,  the  witness  of  their  birth. 

"  Rest,  Lad}',  rest ;  in  still  repose 
Grief's  other  victims  lie  ; 
Wives,  whom  the  sword  left  desolate, 
Virgins  betrothed  in  mockery. 
Mothers  (oh  agony  !)  compelled  to  heai^ 
The  shrieks  of  dying  sons  yet  writhing  on  the  spear. 

"  Thee  from  royal  lineage  sprung, 
From  th'  oppressor's  guilty  race. 
Who  found  in  coward  numbers  strength, 
In  reason  insult,  and  in  right  disgrace; 
In  blood  their  privilege,  their  pride. 
Remorseless  to  have  lived,  remorseless  to  have  died  — 

"  Thee  kind  misfortune  lower  placed 
Amid  the  suffering  crowd  ; 
Have  then  thy  rest  —  their  pitying  tears 
Shall  deck  thy  early  shroud; 
No  word  of  insult  shall  be  said. 
No  act  defile  the  ashes  of  the  cold  and  blameless  dead. 

"Die,  and  to  thy  lifeless  face 
That  peaceful  calm  restore, 
Which,  the  future  unpresaging. 
Rapt  in  present  bliss  it  wore  ; 
While  with  thyself  alone. 

Sweet  converse  held  the  happy  thoughts  beneath  the  virgin's 
gown. 

"  Thus,  from  the  riven  thunder-clouds 
The  setting  sun  unrolled, 
And  the  shadowy  mountains,  mantled 
In  a  flood  of  trembling  gold, 
Unto  the  pious  swain  betray 
An  omen,  as  he  gazes,  of  the  morrow's  brighter  day." 

R.  P. 

There  is  only  one  chorus  in  the  "  Conte  di  Carmagnola," 
which  describes  in  vigorous  language  the  din  and  fray  of 
the  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  no  confusion ; 
«nd  the  poet  contrives  to  carry  his  own  conviction  of  the 
•wickedness  of  civil  war  home  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  rather  obscure  passages  of  history  whi(  h  serve  as  a 
basis  to  each  of  these  two  tragedies,  are  carefully  illustrated 
by  the  author  in  historical  notes. 

The  work  of  Manzoni  which  is  best  known  is  probably 
"  I  Promessi  Sposi."  It  has  been  translated  into  all 
European  languages,  and  has  been  as  po[)ular  —  can  more 
be  said?  —  as  an  historical  romance  by  Sir  Walter  Scott., 
It  was  founded  on  the  model  which  he  furni^hcd  ;  it  had, 
like  his  works  of  this  kind,  for  its  object  to  amuse,  interest, 
teach,  and  improve  the  reader;  to  make  a  particular  por- 
tion of  history  stand,  as  it  were,  alive  before  him.  History 
supplied  certaiu  facts  and  dates,  imagination  peopled  the 


place  and  the  times  with   living  persons  dressed  in  the 
manners  and  costumes  of  the  epoch,  whose  actions   and 
fortunes  were  so  interwoven  with  the  true  facts  of  history, 
as  to  make  the  reader  interested  in  the  former,  necessarily 
acquainted   with   the  latter.     The   object   of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Manzoni  did  not  end  here,  but  both  strove  to 
show  that  "  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below."     Both  re- 
fused to  make  vice  attractive ;  both  thought  that  to  do  so 
in  the  course  of  the  romance,  even  though  in  the  end  it 
were  punished,    was   high   treason    against    morality   and 
religion.     Perhaps  of  Manzoni  it  may  be  more  truly  said 
than  of  any  other  successful  writer  of  romance,  that  his 
work  contained  "no  line  which  dying  he  could  wish  to 
blot."     The  scene  of  "  I  Promessi  Sposi "  is  Milan  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Como  and  the  Italian  lakes  ;  the  time  is 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  love-story 
of  simple  good  persons,  Henzo  and  Lucia,  affords  the  op- 
portunity for  exposing  the  vices  and  virtues,  the   customs 
and  manners,  lay  and  clerical,  of  the  epoch,  and  of  intro- 
ducing an  account  of  that  most  terrible  of  Divine  chastise- 
ments recorded  in   history  —  the   plague,  which   ravaged 
Milan  and  its  "contorni  "in  1630.    To  attempt  to  describe 
what   Thucydides,  Lucretius,  Boccaccio,   and   Defoe  had 
described  was  a  bold  undertaking,  but  it  was  successful,  as 
any  reader  of  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  third  volume 
may  see,  and  mainly  because  Manzoni  imbued  his  narra- 
tive  with   the    spirit    of   contemporaneous   and    original 
memoirs  which  he  carefully  consulted.     He  speaks  wisely, 
and   with  full    experience   of  the   living   incommunicable 
"  power "  which  such  records  possess.     The  never-failing 
tendency  of  such  a  visitation  to  disclose  the  worst  and  the 
best  features  of  corrupt  humanity  appears  in  these  pages, 
as  in   the   everlasting   record   of  the   plague   at   Athens. 
Among  the  many  philosophical  passages  in  this  romance, 
the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  the  sufferers,  and  the  increase  of  its  inherent  evil  by  a 
legislation   which  vainly   attempts   to   alter  the   laws   of 
nature,    are   forcibly  described.     The  romance  would   be 
well  worth  reading  were    it  only    for  the   study   of  the 
characters,  which  are  in  truth  so  well  known  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  touch  slightly  upon  them.     The  author  does 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  making  either  his  hero  or  his 
heroine  too  perfect.     Renzo,  bold,  enterprising,  and  im- 
petuous,   is  weak-minded  and   easily   led    into    snares, — 
witness  the  scene  in  the  "  Osteria  "  at  Milan,  —  but  mis- 
fortune tends   to  strengthen   and  develop  his  character ; 
and  when  at  the  last  he  shows  himself  capable  of   a  great 
and  noble  eflbrt  in   the   forgiveness   of  his   enemy,   Don 
Rodrigo,  the  reader  feels  he  has  earned  the  happiness  in 
store  for  him. 

Lucia's  character  is  gentle  and  retiring,  and  her  in- 
stincts, always  good,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  kind  of 
irregular  marriage  which  her  mother  compels  her  to  at- 
tempt as  ipode  of  extrication  from  their  difficulties.  The 
account  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  makes  one  of  the 
most  spirited  chapters  in  the  book.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  her  principles  failing  her.  Afterwards  they 
guide  her  straight  through  the  terrible  dangers  which  be- 
set her  path,  such  as  the  scene  in  the  Innominato's  castle, 
where  by  her  firm  faith  and  simple  eloquence  she  becomes 
the  first  instrument  of  his  conversion  and  change  of  life, 
while  her  gentle,  loving  nature  easily  leads  her  to  forgive 
those  who  have  caused  her  so  much  misery. 

The  really  fine  characters  which  claim,  if  it  may  be  so 
said,  the  personal  affection  of  the  reader,  are  Fra  Christo- 
fbro  and  Federigo  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan.  'Jlie 
character  of  the  first,  to  which  the  clue  is  given  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  youth  (chap,  iv.),  speaks  in  his  actions,  the 
fruit  of  a  life  of  self-denial  and  humiliation  imposed  in 
order  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  his  youth  committed  in  a 
moment  of  fierce  passion;  From  that  time,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  asking  forgiveness  of  those  whom  he  had 
wronged,  and  accepting  the  "  bread  of  pardon,"  a  portion 
of  which  he  preserves  in  his  wallet  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  his  fault,  wherever  there  is  a  good  deed  to  be  done  we 
fin<l  him,  comforting  his  poor  friends  Renzo  and  Lucia 
in  their  hour  of  need,  confronting  the  villain  in  his  castle, 
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and  for  their  sakes  patiently  swallowing  his  insolent  words, 
nursing  lor  three  iiiontliH  the  plague-Btricken  people  in  the 
Lazzaretto  at  Mihm,  and  dying  I'rom  thu  exhaustion  con- 
sequent upon  these  labors,  but  not  before  he  Iuih  forced 
Renzo  to  lorgivo  his  enemy,  and  absolved  Lucia  from  her 
rash  vow. 

The  character  of  Fcderinro  Borromeo  claims  at  on<'e  a<l- 
miration  for  the  holiness,  harujony,  and  repose  which  are 
its  chief  leatures,  made  more  striking  by  contrast  with  the 
violent  scene  in  the  Iniioniinato's  castle,  which  immedi- 
ately proce<le8  the  introduction  of  the  Archbishop  into  the 
story.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  "  his  life  is  like  a  stream  of 
pure  water  issuing  fron>  the  rock  clear  and  lim[)id,  pursuing 
its  long  course  through  various  countries,  without  once 
stagnating  or  sull'cring  its  waters  to  be  troubled,  and  throw- 
ing itself  still  pure  and  sparkling  into  the  river He 

had  the  firm  conviction  that  life  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
burden  for  many  and  a  feast  for  only  a  few,'but  to  all  alike 
a  serious  business,  for  which  each  will  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count :  and  from  his  childhood  he  sought  how  he  could  best 
render  his  existence  at  once  useful  and  holy  "  (chap.  xxi.). 
And  this  beautiful  description  of  his  character  forms  a  lit 
introduction  for  the  affecting  scene  between  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Innominato. 

Don  Abbondio,  the  weak  priest,  plays  a  middle  part  be- 
tween the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  in  the  story.  Excluded 
from  the  first  category  by  his  selfishness  and  cowardice,  his 
vices  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  positive  nature  to  place  him 
distinctly  in   the  latter  class.     Still   Manzoni  is  careful  to 

Eoint  the  moral,  showing  how  great  mischief  may  be  caused 
y  such  mere  negative  qualities,  as  all  the  calamities  in 
the  story  date  from  his  refusal  to  perform  his  duties  from 
motives  of  personal  fear.  The  vicious  characters  are 
drawn  with  much  vigor,  and  probably  only  too  much  truth. 
Two  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  work  repre- 
sent the  agony  of  mind  they  undergo :  Don  Rodrigo,  when 
cut  down  by  the  plague  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  crime 
(chap,  xxxiii.)  ;  and  the  Innominato  ("  the  Nameless 
One  "),  that  other  strange  character,  whose  stony  heart  is 
melted  by  the  prayers  of  Lucia,  and  who  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  remorse  is  twice  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide 
were  it  not  for  his  half  belief  in  "  something  after  death  " 
("  se  c'e  quest'  altravita  ").  The  changes  which  take  place 
in  his  mind  before  he  seeks  the  Archbishop  are  admirably 
portra)  ed.  The  minor  characters  —  "  Agnese,"  "  Per- 
petua"  —  who  often  make  the  comic  element  of  the  story, 
are  so  described  as  to  give  that  light  and  shade  which 
makes  the  particular  charm  of  the  work. 

The  "  Colonna  Infame"  is  an  historical  treatise,  written 
as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  "Promessi  Sposi,"  and  in- 
tended to  illustrate  that  portion  (chap,  xxxi.)  which  de- 
scribes the  plague  at  Milan  in  1G30.  In  the  panic  caused 
by  the  pestilence  there  grew  up  a  strange  popular  belief 
that  the  disease  was  purposely  spread  by  persons  who  were 
supposed  to  anoint  {unyere)  the  walls  of  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Milan  with  a  fatal  poison.  Were  it  not  for  the 
careful  explanation  contained  in  this  chapter  of  the  "  Pro- 
messi Spo>i,"  it  would  be  incredible  that  so  preposterous 
an  accusation  should  have  obtained  any  credit.  Manzoni 
traces  it  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  plague,  which 
spread  with  such  fearful  rapidity  because  the  magistrates, 
who  formed  a  Sanitary  Commission,  persisted  in  denying 
the  reality  of  the  dreaded  and  horrible  disease,  and  refused 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  against  it.  The  belief 
that  a  class  of  persons  existed  capal)le  of  deliberately 
spreading  the  infection  by  poison  once  established,  the  ac- 
cusation was  soon  fastened  upon  some  unfortunate  victims. 
Tlieir  innocence  of  a  crime  which  had  never  been  com- 
mitted, was  of  no  avail  in  the  eyes  of  judges  predeter- 
mined to  find  them  guilty.  After  the  horrible  custom  of 
those  times,  they  were  put  to  the  torture  and  forced  to  de- 
nounce themselves.  Nor  did  the  falsehood  thus  wrung 
from  them  avail  them.  They  were  put  to  death  with  cir- 
cumstances of  horrible  cruelty  :  the  house  of  II  Barbiere 
Mora,  the  supposed  preparer  of  the  poison,  was  pidled 
down,  and  the  "  Colonna  Infame  "  raised  upon  the  site  to 
record  his  infamy.     Till  the  year  1778,  when  it  was  pulled 


down,  it  might  have  been  said  of  tbi«,  as  of  our  City  Mod- 
ument,  that  it, 

"  Pointing;  at  the  skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lies." 

Manzoni  proves  in  liis  treatise,  where  the  contemporary 
evidence  of  this  disgraceful  trial  is  carefully  8ifte<l,  that  the 
Column  of  Infamy  recorded  the  guilt  of  the  jud<res  and 
not  of  their  victims.  Perhaps  the  preface  to  this  work  is 
the  most  striking  part  of  it.  Pietro  Verri,  in  his  "  Obser- 
vations upon  Torture,"  which  were  suggested  by  the  same 
horrible  occurrence  just  alluded  to,  draws  an  inference  a« 
to  the  useleshness  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  tliat  method  of 
procedure  for  the  discovery  of  crime.  But  Manzoni,  Bec- 
caria's  grandson,  goes  deeper  into  the  subject.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  cruelty,  though  that  fills  him  with  horror,  as 
the  flagrant  injustice  ol  the  proceeding,  which  is  so  revolt- 
ing to  his  just  mind  :  "  Tlie  horrible  victory  of  falsehood 
over  truth,  of  armed  fury  over  defenceless  innocence." 
The  labor  which  he  has  spent  ujjon  this  worlt  will  not,  he 
adds,  "  be  wasted  if  the  indignation  and  loathing  which 
must  result  from  the  study  of  such  horrors  are  turned 
against  those  sinful  and  revengeful  passions,  which  cannot 
be  discarded  like  false  systems,  or  laid  aside  like  bad  insti- 
tutions, but  which,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  hateful  end 
to  which  they  lead,  may  on  other  occasions  be  rendered 
less  ungovernable  in  their  fury  and  less  fatal  in  their  re- 
sults." 

Manzoni's  energies  wfere  next  employed  in  refuting  an 
attack  upon  the  Catholic  Faith  contained  in  Sismondi's 
"Histoire  des  Rdpublujues  Italiennes"  (tome  xvi.  p.  410). 
He  entitl'jd  the  book  "  Osservazion  sullai  Morale  Catto- 
lica,"  and  it  refutes  the  position  that  attacks  ujjon  the 
dogma,  rites,  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  deserve  to  be 
called  Philosophy. 

The  life  of  Manzoni  is  best  related  in  his  works,  for  be 
took  no  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  and,  for 
the  last  forty,  year-s,  has  lived  chiefly  in  retirement.  We 
only  hear  of  his  being  made  a  Senator  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  18G0  ;  and  in  1868,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  assisted  in  preparing  a  reix)rt  on  producing  unity  of 
speech  throughout  Italy,  taking  for  a  basis  the  Florentine 
language. 

There  are  but  few  details  of  his  private  life  either  to  be 
collected.  He  married,  in  1807,  Enrichetta  Luigi  Blondel, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  the  '•  Adelchi."  She 
died  in  1833,  and  he  afterwards  married  again.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  left  no  son  worthy  of  the  name,  his  son  Pie- 
tro having  pre-deceased  him,  to  whose  children,  Renzo, 
Yittoria,  Giulia,  and  Alessandra,  he  has  bequeathed  his 
manuscripts  ("  Autograft  ").  His  will  contained  no  dispo- 
sition with  regard  to  his  funeral.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
Manzoni  that  he  himself,  like  his  hero  of  the  "  Cinque 
Maggio,"  took  up  his  position  between  two  ages  ("  s'assise 
tra  due  secoli "),  and  that  the  undying  wreath  which  his 
genius  prepared  lor  the  head  of  Napoleon  really  rests  upon 
his  own  brow,  and,  speak in<r  lor  ourselves  only,  we  prefer 
the  renown  derived  from  the  empire  of  the  Poet  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  bloody  victories 
of  the  Conqueror,  however  great  the  military  genius  by 
which  they  were  won.  Manzoni  questioned  posterity  as  to 
the  reality  of  Napoleon's  glory  — 

"Fu  vera  gloria?  ....  ai  posteri 
L'ardua  sentenza." 

Posterity  is  answering,  if  it  has  not  already  answered,  in 
the  negative.  Manzoni's  laurels  were  never  tarnished  by 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  uncharitableness,  or  wickedness. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  elevjitingio 
his  old  age.  Retired  from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  feeding 
himself  on  literature,  cheered  and  animated  by  religion, 
modest  in  the  extreme,  receiving  visits  from  every  distin- 
gui>hed  person  who  passed  through  Milan,  accepting  with 
courtesy,  but  without  emotion,  the  homage  of  princes,  with 
the  one  exception,  it  is  said,  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had 
fulfilled  the  poet's  dream  —  the  unity  of  his  much-loved 
Italy.    He  returned,  and  it  is  narrated  as  an  exception,  the 
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visit  of  the  King  of  Italy.  For,  says  an  eloquent  writer, 
probably  his  friend  Signor  Bonglii,  in  the  Perseveranza  of 
the  29th  of  May,  "  He  had  two  faiths  —  one  in  the  truth  of 
Catholicism,  another  in  the  future  of  Italy  —  and  the  one, 
whatever  was  said,  whatever  happened,  never  disturbed 
the  other.  In  anxious  moments,  when  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  was  least  visible,  he  expected  it  the  most, 
and  never  allowed  his  faith  in  the  one  or  the  other  to  be 
shaken.  Rome  he  wished  to  be  the  abode  of  the  King ; 
Rome  he  wished  also  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Pope.  Obedi- 
ent to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pontificate,  no  one  passed 
a  more  correct  judgment  upon  its  civil  character,  or  de- 
fended with  more  firmness,  when  speaking  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  right  of  the  state." 

It  is  really  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Italy  wept 
over  his  bier,  while  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  actually  present  at  his  funeral.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  intense  appreciation  of  piety,  pa- 
triotism, genius,  and  mental  culture  may  supply  a  happy 
omen  for  the  future  of  Italy,  to  use  her  lost  poet's  expres- 
sion, — 

"Augurio  di  piu  serene  di." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


James  Eussell  Lowell  is  summering  in  Germany. 

Count  Moltke  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  whole 
of  the  present  summer.  He  is  now  residing  at  his  property  of 
Creisau,  in  Silesia. 

A  Scotch  Registrar  accounts  for  an  exceptionally  high  rate 
of  marriages  in  one  of  his  districts,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  lately 
been  provided  with  a  popular  minister. 

A  Japanese  prince,  Ma9ao,  may  be  found  daily  in  the  State 
printing-office  at  the  Hague,  working  at  case.  He  is  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  Japanese  government  to  learn  the  art  of  printing. 

If  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  a  barbarian,  he  knows  how  to  turn 
a  compliment  as  neatly  as  the  best  Christian  of  them  all.  On 
saluting  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  he  said  that  hitherto  he 
had  reckoned  his  years  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  but  that  in 
future  he  should  date  them  from  the  hour  of  his  meeting  the 
Queen  of  England. 

The  bronze  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  has  been 
presented  to  Mr.  March  Phillips,  a  county  magistrate  residing  at 
Torquay,  and  Mr.  Huntley  Cooper,  for  bravery  in  rescuing  a 
child  from  drowning  in  the  sea  on  the  12th  of  April.  The  cir- 
cumstances excited  much  interest  at  the  time,  as  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  was  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  sea,  is  82  years  of  age. 

"  We  had  a  curious  book  in  our  hands,"  says  the  Gaulois, 
"two  days  back  —  namely,  a  large  folio  of  about  300  pages,  en- 
titled '  Livre  Commentaire  de  Mathioli,'  printed  in  seven 
different  languages,  and  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  This  work,  of  which  two  copies  only  were  taken,  was 
printed  by  Gutenburg,  with  wooden  types  cut  by  himself.  The 
National  Library  of  Paris  would  be  glad  to  purchase  it,  and 
prevent  its  acquisition  by  a  foreigner ;  but  the  present  owner,  a 
rich  collector  of  curiosities  at  Bordeaux,  asks  100,000f.  for  it." 

Forty-one  of  the  leading  artificial  flower-makers  of  Paris 
have  combined  to  send  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  a  specimen  of 
their  united  skill,  which  will  prove  incontestably  that  the  capital 
of  France  still  reigns  supreme  in  the  matter  of  artificial  flower 
manufacture.  This  patriotic  contribution  consists  of  a  com- 
plete jjreenhouse,  filled  with  flowers  of  every  description,  per- 
fectly imitated.  In  it  are  hyacinths,  the  illusion  of  which  are 
the  fibres  t^irown  out  by  the  roots ;  bouquets,  in  which  one  sees 
the  flower  freshly-blown,  and  that  which  has  been  in  existence 
but  two  hours ;  wild  flowers,  the  soft  gray  down  of  which  seems 
ready  to  float  away.  The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  a  marvel  of 
artistic  skill  and  unexampled  patience. 

Constantinople  now  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  hack  cabs. 
"  The  Tramway  Company's  hackney  cabs,"  says  the  Levant 
Herald,  "  are  already  in  vogue  with  the  public,  being  neat  in 
appearance  and  readily  obtained,  and  running  at  fixed  and 
reasonable  fares.  Turkish  ladies  especially,  it  is  stated,  are 
great  patronesses  of  the  new  vehicles.  They  excite,  however, 
the  indignation  of  the  horseboys  (beyuirdjis)  and  the  owners  of 
arabas  (aralmljis),  with  whose  reign  of  extortion  they  seriously 
interfere;  and  the  cab-drivers  are  at  times  viciously  assailed 


with  stones  by  the  rivals  whom  they  are  likely  to  supersede. 
The  police,  it  is  expected,  will  have  to  take  strong  measures  to 
protect  the  cab-drivers  from  the  assauhs  and  injury  to  which 
they  are  exposed." 

The  Court  Journal  says  :  "  Bayard  Taylor,  who  is  acting  at 
Vienna  as  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  made 
quite  a  sensation  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  press,  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  by  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  One  of  the  most  felicitous 
events  of  the  speech  was  the  coinage  of  a  new  German  word. 
Mr.  Taylor  said  :  '  It  is  to  me  the  expression  of  a  closer  union 
of  the  press  in  all  lands,  in  order  to  extirpate  old  prejudices,  to 
further  peaceful  and  instructive  comparisons  in  politics,  society, 
and  literature,  and,  finally  —  I  might  almost  say  —  to  inaugu- 
rate a  kind  of  universal  world-sociability  (Weltgemuethlichkeit) 
among  the  people  of  all  civilized  countries.'  The  next  day  Mr. 
Taylor's  Weltgemuethlichkeit  was  all  over  Vienna,  and  formed 
the  staple  of  the  leading  editorials  in  all  the  papers.  Mr.  Taylor 
lost  three  of  his  front  teeth  in  getting  the  word  out." 

There  is  soon  to  be  published  a  biography  of  Dr.  Whewell, 
one  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  promises  to  be  very  interesting.  Whewell  was  a  black- 
smith's son  from  Lancashire,  and  when  he  came  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity was  quite  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  He  was  seen  by  a 
fellow  undergraduate  one  day  watching  a  man  driving  some 
hogs  through  the  town.  After  standing  for  some  time  looking 
on  in  breathless  interest,  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  They're  a 
awkward  animal  to  drive  —  when  there's  many  of  'em  —  is  a 
pig."  This  man  lived  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  and  ripest  think- 
ers in  Europe.  He  was  once  offered  a  bishopric,  but  refused 
it,  saying,  "  There  be  many  bishops,  but  there  is  only  one 
Master  of  Trinity."  He  was  very  particular  about  the  pro- 
nunciation of  his  name,  so  that  the  men  used  to  call  him 
"  Whewell  with  a  whistle."  The  undergraduates  —  more  boy- 
ish than  polite  —  occasionally  used  to  greet  him  in  the  Senate 
House  with  a  prolonged  chorus  of  whistling. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  conferred  the  Piix 
Barbier  upon  M.  Andant,  who,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Personne, 
the  chemist  to  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie',  has  recently  discovered 
an  antidote  for  poison  by  phosphorus.  As  is  generally  the  case, 
the  discovery  was  brought  about  by  accidental  circumstances. 
A  man  had  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  phosphorus  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  himself,  and,  finding  the  action  of  the 
poison  too  slow,  he  took  about  fifteen  grammes  of  essence  of 
turpentine,  which  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  phosphorus  as 
if  by  magic.  This  occurrence  came  to  the  knowledge  of  M. 
Andant,  who  investigated  the  matter,  and  ascertained  that 
turpentine  checked  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus.  M. 
Personne  took  the  matter  up,  and  his  experiments  on  several 
animals  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
his  confrere.  The  efficacy  of  this  antidote  against  the  external 
action  of  phosphorus  has  long  been  known  in  Germany,  for  in 
the  manufactories  where  the  latter  is  much  used,  the  workmen 
carry  around  their  necks  a  phial  containing  essence  of  turpen- 
tine to  protect  the  bones  of  the  face  from  phosphoric  action. 

Asthma  1  —  Jonas  Whitcomh's  Remedy  !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imme- 
diate relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

To  THE  White  Mountains.  —  The  through  trains  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  to  North  Conway  are  daily  crowded 
with  tourists  seeking  the  White  Mountains  by  the  shortest 
route.  Two  trains  each  day  make  the  trip  without  change 
of  cars  or  delaying  connections,  aifording  travellers  a  pleas- 
ant variety  of  seaside  and  hill  country  on  the  way,  and  de- 
livering them  in  the  village  of  North  Conway,  itself  a 
charming  summer  resort,  and  the  nearest  point  from  which 
to  take  stage  for  the  Glen  and  other  attractions.  Pullman 
parlor  cars  are  attached  to  each  of  these  through  trains, 
and  the  journey  may  be  made  with  such  comfort  and  speed 
that  this  route  has  deservedly  become  a  favorite  with  the 
public.  Mr.  (Jeo.  F.  Field,  General  Passenger  Agent,  pre- 
sides over  an  oflice  so  centrally  located,  at  134  Washington 
Street,  that  information  may  be  obtained  and  seats  secured 
with  the  least  jjossible  trouble.  —  Boston  Post. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  II.    SYLVIA'S  BRACELET. 

CHAPTER  XI.  {continued.) 

"I  SKK.  Of  course  by  something 
you  mean  somebody." 

"That's  just  it.  Sir  William  al- 
ways used  to  wonder  why  poor  Lord 
Lisburn,  who  is  just  the  most  charm- 
ing youn<r  man  I  ever  saw,  and  has 
played  with  Jane  and  Laura  when 
they  were  all  three  babies,  and  not 
that  high,  never  would  take  his  seat, 
nor  go  into  the  Guards,  nor  keep  his 
yacht  (juietly  at  Cowes  like  the  rest 
of  them,  but  must  be  going  about  just 
like  a  common  sailor,  and  mixing  him- 
self up  with  all  the  people  one  meets 
abroad." 

"  With  a  wife  in  every  port "  — 

"  No  ;  I  don't  mean  that  —  I'm  sure 
the  young  man  has  good  principles : 
he  wouldn't  marry  beneath  him,  or 
do  anything  really  wrong.  If  I'd 
thought  that,  I'm  too  good  a  mother, 
I  hope,  to  let  him  be  seen  speaking 
to  one  of  my  girls.  But  young  men 
are  so  foolish,  even  the  best  of  them  : 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  would  be- 
come of  me  if  I  had  a  son.  But  I 
was  always  sure  there  was  some  beau- 
tiful creature  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
yachting.     It    stands  to  reason." 

"  Then  you  think  "  — 

"  I  think  it ;  you  see  1  used  to  feel 
quite  like  a  mother  to  the  poor  youno- 
man.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
prevent  such  things,  and  as  I  often 
say  to  Sir  William,  If  I  were  in  the 
House  I'd  pass  one.  No  doubt  he 
made  some  voyages  to  Poland,  and 
she  picked  him  up  there.  What  can 
a  young  man  expect  if  he  goes  where 
all  the  people  are  Papists  and  ref- 
ugees ?  " 

"  Then  you  don't  think  the  young 
man  is  to  blame  ?  I'm  glad  of  that  — 
but.  for  my  part,  I  couldn't  think 
it.  There's  always  something  queer 
albout  people  with  names  one  can't 
spell.  It's  like  having  a  board  set 
up  with  Beware  of  Man-traps  and 
Spring-guns." 

"  But  then,  you  see  young  men 
won't  beware.  It's  quite  provoking 
how  they  take  up  with  everything 
that's  odd  and  queer,  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  girls  at  home  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  good  English  wives. 
So,    of  course,    when    this    beautiful 


creature  turns  up  here  in  town,  up 
turns  Lord  Lisburn  too.  The  uiotn 
and   the  candle  —  how  true    that  is." 

"  True  indeed,  Lady  Penrose  —  and 
such  a  sad  want  of  extinguishers  I " 

"  I'd  extinguish  them.  And  don't 
tell  me  there  was  only  chance  in  a 
young  man  keeping  away  for  years, 
and  going  to  a  theatre  before  he'd 
seen  even  his  oldest  friends.  I've 
heard  say  that  he  pays  for  the  thea- 
tre, only,  of  course,  not  in  his  own 
name." 

"  What  infatuation  !  " 

"  I'm  sure  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 
Any  way,  I  know  he  went  behind  the 
scenes,  and  was  actually  at  supper 
with  her  when  this  terrible  business 
happened." 

"  And  the  other  man  ?  " 

"  Was  some  vile  companion  of 
the  woman's  —  no  doubt,  one  of  her 
charminw  countrymen.  There  were 
others  there,  too.  It  was  a  regular 
den  of  thieves." 

"  Horrible  —  you  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  ways  these  peo- 
ple have  of  egging  each  other  on. 
Of  course  Lord  Lisburn  couldn't  put 
up  tamely  when  it  came  to  high- 
way robbery.  He  defended  himself 
bravely,  I  hear,  while  the  girl  stood 
by  and  looked  on." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  The  struggle  was  terrible  —  it 
must  have  been.  The  poor  dear  earl 
was  fighting  for  his  life."       > 

"  But  did  no  one  come  ?  " 

"  Of  course  there  was  a  disturb- 
ance, and  the  man    Moses "  — 

"  What  —  a  Jew  ?    What  a  gang  !  " 

"  I've  no  doubt :  if  I  have  any  prej- 
udice —  and  really  I  have  as  few  as 
most  people  —  it's  against  the  Jews. 
Not  but  what  there  are  some  good  — 
but  then  I  don't  call  them  real  Jews. 
But  where  was  I V  " 

"  Moses  "  — 

"  Oh,  yes  —  the  man  Moses  ran  up 
the  chimney." 

"  And  how  did  Lord  Lisburn  get 
away  ?  " 

"  Poor  young  man,  he  is  there  now. 
It'll  be  a  lesson  to  him  all  his  days. 
The  policeman  found  him  positively 
weltering.  Mr.  King,  the  lawyer,  saw 
him  with  his  own  eyes,  and  if  he 
hadn't  sent  on  the  spot  for  Sir  (God- 
frey Bowes  to  extract  the  knife  on 
the  spot,  he'd  have  died  the  next  min- 
ute. I  must  really  have  in  Sir  God- 
frey to  see  Laura's  cold.  Of  course 
I've  .offered  my  own   house  —  that's 


the  least  I  could  do;  it's  fearful  to 
think  of  a  real  earl  lying  ill  in  those 
horrible  lodgings.  But  Sir  Godfrey 
says  it  would  ^  fatal  to  move  him, 
so  I've  sent  some  calves'-foot  jelly 
and  beef-tea.  Laura,  poor  girl,  cried 
her  eyes  out ;  I  really  think  it  fretted 
her  into  her  cold." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder;  there's  a 
wonderful  connection  between  body 
and   mind." 

"It's  a  shocking  story;  isn't  it? 
Enough  to  make  one  hate  one's  own 
sex,  I'm  sure.  There's  one  comfort, 
though  —  the  poor  young  man's  eyes 
must  be  open  now  ;  it'll  do  him  good 
to  have  him  with  us,  to  show  him  a 
real  English  home." 

"  Yes  —  and  who  knows  what  may 
come  of  his  knowing  your  dear  girls. 
Lady  Penrose  ?  " 

"  I've  never  tried  to  force  Jane's 
nor  Laura's  inclinations,  and  I  never 
will,  nor  Sir  William.  But  as  a 
mother,  I  can't  help  my  heart  bleed- 
ing for  the  poor  boy.  I  must  do 
what  I"  can  to  save  him  from  bad 
hands.  Perhaps  now  he  will  sell  that 
horrid    yacht,  and   settle   down." 

"  And  that  creature,  Leczinska," 
said  Miss  Perrot,  meditatively.  "  I 
wonder  if  she  will  sing  again  ?  I 
didn't  half  look  at  her  on  the  stage  — 
I'd  give  anything  to  have  a  good 
look  at  the  wretched  woman,  just  to 
see  what  there  is  about  her." 

"Don't  speak     of    the    wretch.    I 

could  see  what  she  was  as  soon   as 

she  came  out  in  that  disgraceful  dress, 

for  which  she    ought  to  have  been 

whipped.     And  then    her    voice  —  it 

was  like  a  cat.     I  can   tell  you  what 

was   about    her,     that    and     nothing: 
»  ° 

more. 

"  And  what's  that  ?  " 

"  Impudence." 

But  Miss  Perrot  had  no  daughters 
in  the  market,  and  was  unselfishly 
interested  in  the  corners  and  cobwebs 
of  this  charitable  world.  The  opera- 
singer  who  had  brought  a  great  Eng- 
lish nobleman  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  had  thus  given  a  prestige  to 
her  startling  debut  that  was  more 
overwhelmingly  attractive  to  her  than 
all  the  puffs  and  posters  of  Aaron 
and  Carol  together.  The  new  prima 
donna,  whose  sole  thought  for  herself 
was  to  veil  her  evil  eyes  from  doing 
mischief,  except  to  her  blood-stained 
floor,  had  bounded  into  fame  and 
drifted  into  infamy  —  which  is  more 
profitable    still,    iliss   Perrot  would 
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rather  have  given  her  ears  to  stare 
at  her  than  have  closed  her  eyes  to 
listen  to  a  second  Malibran.  And,  as 
Miss  Perrot  thought,  so  thought,  or 
at  least  felt,  ten  thousand  more. 

CHAPTER    XII.      WHERE    THE    CAR- 
CASE   IS 

In  all  the  books  of  travels  and  trav- 
ellers' tales —  not  excluding  Lord  Lis- 
burn's  "  Sinbad  "  — which  touch  upon 
savages  and  savage  people,  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  a  Christian  name 
and  a  regular  civilized  surname  are 
given  to  the  author  upon  his  title- 
page.  We  have  never  as  yet  had 
Messieurs  et  Mesdames  les  Cannibales 
peints  par  eux-memes.  We  dwell  upon 
their  manners  and  customs  —  never 
remembering  that  theirs  are  not  one 
whit  more  curious  or  more  unnatural 
than  our  own.  For  my  part,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  out  that  to 
kill  a  man  in  battle  for  the  purpose 
of  eating  him  afterwards,  is  more  un- 
reasonable, or  much  more  revolting, 
than  to  kill  a  few  thousand  in  battle 
for  more  vague  and  shadowy  purposes. 
War  is  no  doubt  a  very  admirable 
and  useful  institution,  man's  natural 
condition,  his  best  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  honor,  self-sacrifice,  pa- 
tience, energy,  courage  in  defeat,  gen- 
erosity in  triumph,  and  a  thousand 
other  fine  qualities  that  tend  to  rust 
in  piping  times  of  peace,  when  the 
lion  so  far  forgets  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  mane  and  jaws,  as  to 
lie  down  or  frolic  with  the  lamb.  But 
why  to  kill  and  waste  should  be  called 
glorious,  while  to  kill  and  eat  should 
make  even  torturers  shudder,  is  hard 
to  say.  Hunger  is  surely  quite  as 
natural  as  a  passion  for  glory ;  and 
a  true  cannibal,  whom  we  call  an 
inhuman  beast,  would  probably  call 
us  inhuman  fools. 

This,  1  had  better  say  at  once  — 
it  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood  by 
■wiser  people  than  Miss  Perrot  or 
Lady  Penrose,  —  is  not  meant  as  an 
apology  for  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  the  Friendly  Islanders,  or  the  gas- 
tronomy of  the  South  Seas.  But  it 
is  as  well  to  consider  these  occult 
matters  sometimes,  in  order  to  realize 
how  little  we  know  about  anybody 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  born  a 
savage,  which  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
a  cannibal.  By  a  savage  I  mean 
simply  one  who  has  read  no  poetry, 
no  novels,  no  science,  and  no  history  ; 
to  whom  life,  his  own  life,  stands  out 
as  an  isolated  fact,  independent  of  the 
million  traditions  and  conventionali- 
ties that  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
lives,  as  if  cogwheels  of  flesh  could  be 
said  to  live  any  more  than  cogwheels 
of  iron  :  one  that  wonders  at  nothing, 
because  he  has  no  standard  of  proba- 
bility drawn  from  the  experience  of 
others  ;  who  has  not  even  a  bar-par- 
lor for  a  university,  or  a  solitary  hut 
for  a  home  :  who  nas  no  associations, 
but  only  self-formed  ideas.  Such 
people  are  not  very  often  cast  up  from 


the  bottom  of  their  sea  upon  the  shoals 
of  our  own  social  shores,  any  more 
than  one  of  us  is  often  thrown  upon 
a  desert  island.  But  when  they  are, 
as  must  happen  sometimes,  Alexander 
Selkirk  on  shore  could  not  find  him- 
self more  at  sea. 

Zelda,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
central  point  in  the  universe,  just  as 
Eve  must  have  felt  in  the  very  ear- 
liest days  of  Eden  —  without  any 
thought  of  rights  or  duties,  except 
the  few  simple  ones  that  are  compre- 
hended in  the  idea  of  living.  Not 
that  her  mind  was  a  mere  tabula  rasa. 
She  had  been  a  minute  Ulysses  in  her 
way,  and  had  in  her  wanderings  seen 
more  animals,  including  men  and 
women,  not  to  speak  of  birds  and 
squirrels,  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
an  English-born  girl.  And  her  expe- 
rience of  the  less  innocent  class  of 
creatures  had  been  such  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  indeed  for  the  most  prac- 
tical man  of  business  to  cheat  her  or 
take  her  in.  One  does  not  pass  one's 
early  days  for  nothing  among  dupes 
and  conjurors  ;  and,  like  savages  in 
general,  she  was  quite  wide  awake 
where  cowries  were  concerned.  Then 
she  had  her  memories.  She  could 
recall  a  great  many  sunrises  and  sun- 
sets, feast-days  and  fast-days,  sleep- 
ings  and  wakings,  highways,  byways, 
barns,  taverns,  and  nameless  towns. 
She  had  told  truth  in  professing  igno- 
rance of  St.  Bavons,  though  she 
must  have  been  in  it  or  in  its  neigh- 
borhood a  dozen  times.  For  science, 
she  could  bewilder  a  card-sharper 
with  her  talents  in  shuffling,  cutting, 
and  forcing ;  she  knew  all  about  the 
line  of  life  and  the  mount  of  Venus  ; 
she  could  prophesy  all  future  things 
from  cinders  and  coffee-grounds; 
knew  the  titles  cf  all  the  leading  no- 
bility of  the  lower  regions,  and  could 
tell  the  stars  by  names  not  to  be 
found  in  any  astronomical  catalogues. 
She  could  have  taught  both  the  Uni- 
versities, and  the  Royal  Society  be- 
sides, words  older  than  Homer,  and 
cosmogonies  more  ancient  than  He- 
siod.  And  yet  she  was  only  just  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  the  police  are 
not  the  ruling  caste  among  mankind, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  universe  is 
not  wholly  divided  between  the  fair- 
haired  dupes  who  live  in  houses,  and 
the  brown  people  who  give  them  back 
scorn  for  scorn.  Nor — though  she 
could  read  stars,  palms,  cinders,  cards, 
coffee-grounds,  lips,  voices,  and  eyes 
—  could  she  read  a  single  book-word. 
Her  slave  Lucas  had  been  obliged  to 
teach  her  the  words  of  her  part  by 
rote,  and  the  music  by  ear.  Of  fame 
she  had  no  idea  beyond  that  of  tran- 
sitory applause  ;  of  money,  none  be- 
yond its  being  something  to  get  any- 
how, and  then  to  throw  away.  Of 
right  and  wrong  she  knew  just  as 
much  as  most  people  —  that  is  to 
say,  she  was  as  her  education  and  as- 
sociations had  made  lier. 

But,  after  ail,  a  soul  is  a  soul.     The 
tree    may  be  inclined  by  bending  the 


twig  ;  but  no  amount  of  bending  will ' 
regulate  its  stature,  its  blossoms,  or 
the  fruit  it  bears.  Her  chance  meet- 
ing with  Harold  Vaughan  had  done 
more  to  decide  these  things  than  her 
whole  intercourse  with  Aaron.  How 
and  wherefore  has  been  already  told. 
This  is  no  story  of  love  at  first  sight, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  fancy 
born  of  the  desire  to  imitate  the  he- 
roes and  heroines  of  romances.  The 
soil  must  be  artificially  prepared  by 
sentimental  agriculture  for  such  fun- 
gus-like growths  of  poetical  passion. 
"  There  are  people  who  would  never 
have  been  in  love  had  they  never 
heard  talk  of  it,"  says  a  French 
maxim  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  love,  as 
distinct  from  passion,  at  first  sight, 
the  maxim  is  true,  not  of  some  people, 
but  of  all. 

When  she  saw  this  man  for  the 
second  time,  dropping  once  more  like 
a  god  from  the  clouds  to  the  aid  of 
her  and  of  all,  and  while  he  sat  con- 
temptuously rebuking  her  from  the 
heights  of  a  supreme  superiority  as 
though  she  were  something  utterly 
contemptible  and  vile,  her  whole  soul 
blushed  all  over  with  the  first  shame 
she  had  ever  known.  She  had  spoken 
simple  truth  in  giving  him  leave  to 
beat  her  if  he  pleased.  Every  word 
he  spoke  stung  her  to  the  quick  with 
a  pain  to  which  all  the  pain  of  all 
Aaron's  blows  had  been  absolutely 
nothing.  He  was  cold,  stern,  cruel ; 
he  had  come  as  the  arbiter  between 
life  and  death,  nor  had  she  ever  seen 
this  man  who  could  not  command  his 
own  fate,  save  as  a  master  among 
men ;  he  was  the  only  human  being 
she  had  ever  seen  whose  actions  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  impulse,  or  interest, 
or  passion.  All  these  attributes  in- 
vested the  young  surgeon  with  a  halo 
of  mysterious  glory  in  the  eyes  of  this 
daughter  of  Eve,  and  turned  every 
word  of  his  into  a  rod- wherewith  to 
chastise  her  soul.  She,  whose  loftiest 
specimens  of  the  yenus  homo  had  been 
Goldricks,  Abners,  Carols,  and  Lu- 
cases, tyrants,  equals,  and  slaves,  was 
simply  overwhelmed  by  one  who  was 
to  her  the  revelation  and  impersona- 
tion of  justice  that  punishes,  and  of 
wisdom  that  saves.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  his  self-contempt,  engendered 
by  die  eternal  confli'jt  of  will  and  cir- 
cumstance, nor  could  she  have  com- 
prehended a  syllabic  of  his  musings 
at  the  window,  even  if  she  had  known 
of  them.  Infinitely  little  to  himself, 
he  was  infinitely  great  to  her  ;  it  was 
as  if  they  were  observing  the  same 
object  tln-ough  the  opposite  ends  of 
a  telescope.  She  felt,  in  short,  as 
though  she,  after  her  wanderings,  had 
suddenly  arrived  at  the  border  of  a 
great  gulf",  from  which  a  new  and 
wonderful  country  was  plainly  visible. 
She  was  the  pilgrim,  he  the  portal. 
But  there  was  no  bridge  to  cross  the 
gulf;  and  the  keeper  of  the  gate  looked 
(lown  upon  her  wilh  scornful  eyes, 
because  slie  had  no  wings  to  fly  up- 
ward and  over. 
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"Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  iui<;ht  flee  away  and  be 
at  rest,"  was  not  in  her  unwritten 
book  of  i)salm8.  She  read  it,  "  Oh, 
that  I  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that 
I  might  spread  them  and  soar  to  the 
sun."  There  is  nothing  so  unuttera- 
bly grotes([ue,  if  it  is  not  unspeaka- 
bly painful,  as  the  desire  of  a  strong 
soul  to  cage  itself  in  the  social  bars, 
and  to  think  that  all  outside  itself  is 
good,  merely  because  it  is  all  new 
and  strange.  IJut  it  is  the  way  of 
women  who  believe  in  the  strength  of 
man.  A  man  who  receives  the  gift 
of  a  whole  human  soul  ought  to  have 
the  guilty  conscience  of  one  who  has 
obtained  valuable  securities  by  false 
pretences.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
Avhy  the  same  Providence  which  gives 
the  rhinoceros  its  toughness  of  hide, 
has  given  to  men  their  shield  of  self- 
conceit.  A  modest  man  who  suddenly 
found  himself  loved  for  his  own  sake, 
would  hang  himself  for  very  shame  to 
think  that  a  fellow-creature  had  given 
him  her  ail.  Harolil  Vaughan  is  by 
no  means  the  first  man  who  has  been 
robed,  crowned,  and  sceptred  by  a 
woman's  hand  in  his  own  despite  ; 
and  until  it  is  proved  that  there  are 
castes  among  souls,  the  soul  of  a  sav- 
age must  be  held  as  valuable  as  that 
of  a  queen  :  the  heart  of  a  Zelda  as 
weighty  as  that  of  a  Claudia. 

It  was  a  strange  life  the  poor  girl 
led  during  the  time  that  Lord  Lisburn 
lay  prostrate  and  unconscious  in  her 
room.  Indeed  she  led  not  one,  but 
three  lives. 

Her  destiny  did  not  compel  her  to 
figure  as  a  witness  in  Regina  \.  Aaron, 
for  the  police,  with  all  their  prover- 
bial intelligence  and  zeal,  were  un- 
ble  to  track  the  lessee  of  the  Oberon 
beyond  the  window-sill.  They  were 
"  on  his  traces,"  of  course  —  but  that 
meant  whatever  the  reader  of  news- 
papers chose  to  believe.  He  was  not 
going  to  leave  "  Pateran  for  a  Chok- 
engro,"  as  he  would  have  called  leav- 
ing a  trail  for  a  constable,  and  Eng- 
land is  as  good  a  country  for  going 
under  water  to  a  man  who  knows  how, 
as  Caliibrnia.  Lucas,  for  Zelda's 
sake,  held  his  tongue,  Carol  held  his 
for  his  own,  and  Zelda  no  more 
thought  of  describing  her  ex-tyrant 
by  such  peculiarities  as  his  squint 
than  she  would  have  thought  of  say- 
ing that  he  had  a  nose.  Both  fea- 
tures were  equally  familiar,  and  there- 
fore equally  commonplace  to  her. 
So  all  the  sea-ports  were  watched 
closely,  and  communications  estab- 
lished with  the  authorities  of  foreign 
capitals,  and  all  in  vain.  But  though 
saved  from  having  to  appear  publicly 
in  a  police-court,  she  Avas  not  to  be 
allowed  altogether  to  balk  public  cu- 
riosity. 

Meanwhile,  the  celebrated  canta- 
trice,  Mile.  Leczinska,  who  had  sung 
before  the  Avorldjust  once  in  her  life, 
had  the  glory  of  having  her  name 
published  almost  every  day.  She  did 
not  know  it,    of  course,  but    she    was 


the  most  famous  woman  in  all  London 
for  more  than  nine  days. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  for  the  first 
time  alone,  she  fairly  opened  her  eyes. 
The  sitting-room  was  no  longer  cha- 
otic, for  when  the  landlady  learned 
her  tenant's  quality,  she  had  set  to 
work  with  brooms  and  dusters,  mak- 
ing as  much  account  of  the  prima 
donna  as  she  would  have  made  of  a 
spider,  or  rather  less,  for  she  would 
have  swept  out  the  spider,  while  Mile. 
Leczinska  nnght  stay  or  go  —  it  was 
all  one  to  her.  The  queen-regnant  of 
gossip  was  of  less  account  in  her  own 
rooms  than  the  flies  who  intruded  on 
the  window-panes.  That  she  was  not 
served  with  warning  to  (juit,  is  due  to 
the  existence  of  certain  arrears  of 
rent,  and  of  other  business  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  which 
made  it  more  desirable  that  the  no- 
tice should  come  from  her.  Besides, 
the  caprices  of  the  earl  were  necessa- 
rily respectable,  or  at  least  to  be  re- 
spected, and  he  might  not  be  pleased 
when  he  recovered  to  find  that  the 
girl  had  been  turned  away.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  hired  nurse  in  the  sick- 
room, acting  under  the  great  surgeon's 
strict  orders,  formed  a  sufficient  guard 
for  the  folding-doors. 

Having  opened  her  eyes  she  went 
straight  to  the  looking-^lass,  before 
which  she  raised  herself  on  tip-toe. 
She  was  ready  to  break  it  to  pieces 
for  mortification  at  being  shown  so 
plainly  in  what  a  guise  she  had  been 
seen  by  the  only  man  for  whose 
opinion  she  cared.  But  there  was 
a  consoling  side  to  the  unpleasant 
picture.  "  No,"  she  thought,  "  I  am 
safe :  he  could  not  know  me.  If 
I  could  only  make  myself  look  like 
a  lady  when  he  comes  again  I  "  So 
she  rang  the  bell  to  obtain  the  means 
of  making  her  toilette,  asked  for  wa- 
ter, and  for  her  dresses  to  be  brought 
from  her  room,  and  waited  in  vain 
patience  to  be  attended  to.  She  was 
used  to  hunger,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  in  savage  health,  so  she  asked 
for  food  at  the  same  time,  also  use- 
lessly. At  last,  after  a  few  quick 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  she  tim- 
idly tapped  at  the  inner  door  and 
spoke  to  the    nurse. 

"  I'm  not  a.  servant,"  said  the  latter 
with  virtuous  scorn.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter ring  the  bell." 

"  I  have,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps 
they'll   attend   to  you." 

"  Then  if  I  was  you  I'd  ring  it 
again.  I'm  not  to  be  troubled  here 
by  the  likes  of  any  one." 

"  But  that's  my  own  room,  and  all 
my  things  are  there." 

"  That's  it,  is  it  ? "  asked  the 
woman  with  a  private  nod  of  intelli- 
gence between  herself  and  herself. 
"  Ah,  I  thought  the  place  didn't  look 
like  a  young  gentleman's.  Well,  it's 
nothing  to  me  —  I'm  paid  to  watch, 
and  not  to  pry.  But  it's  worth  all  my 
places  to  go  against  Sir  Godfrey's 
orders,  and  you've  no  proper  right,  I 
suppose  ?  " 


Zelda  stared.  "I  only  want  my 
own  things.     Mustn't  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  Not  without  Sir  Godfrey's  orders. 
And  I'd  have  you  know,  ma'am,  tliat 
I'm  resixictable." 

"But  only  for  a  moment — I'll 
come   in  on    tip-tOe." 

"  It's  not  worth  my  while,  ma'am. 
So  if  you've  got  nothing  more  to 
say  "  — 

"Then  if  you'd  only  just  throw 
everything  out  in  a  heap,  and  give 
me  a  basin  of  water  "  — 

"  That  might  do  —  but  without 
orders,  you  see  "  — 

Zelila  took  off  one  of  her  bracelets. 
"  There,"  she  said,  '♦  take  that.  And 
now  throw  me  out  my  things." 

The  nurse  stared  in  her  turn,  but 
she  took  the  bracelet 

"  Well,"  she  said,  without  ceasing  to 
stare,  "  I  never  thought  much  harm 
myself,  whatever  they  might  say. 
You  see,  ma'am,  'tisn't  everybody 
understands  how  duty's  duty,  and 
how  one  has  to  keep  to  rules.  But 
when  a  lady  is  a  lady,  that's  another 
affair.  There  —  there's  your  things 
off  the  floor,  and  there's  the  water." 

"  And  do  you  think  you  could  get 
me  a  piece  or  bread  ?  " 

"Well,  ma'am  —  I'm  not  a  servant: 
my  place  is  my  place." 

"  But  I'm  starved." 

"  But  then  you  see,  ma'am,  that's 
another  going  against  orders." 

Zelda  took  off  another  bracelet 
"There,"  she  said,  "that's  for  a 
crust,  or  anything." 

"  And  your  ladyship  won't  forget 
that  it's  against  rules  ?  Not  but  what 
it's  right  to  oblige  a  real  lady.  Here's 
my  own  tray ;  it  isn't  quite  cold." 

"  Thank  you  ;  that's  all  I  want  now. 
And  when  will  he  be  back  ?  " 

"  Sir  Godfrey  ?  I'd  tell  your  lady- 
ship, I'm  sure  :  only  I  was  to  say  noth- 
ing about  nothing  to  nobody  —  least- 
ways for  nothing.  But  your  ladyship 
understands  that,  I'm  sure." 

"  Sir  Godfrey  —  but  I  mean  the 
other  gentleman  —  what  is  he  called  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Vaughan.  I  remember  him 
at  Guy's." 

"  And   what's   Guy's  ?  " 

"  Fancy  not  knowing  what's  Guy's  I 
W^hy,  one  of  the  hospitals." 

"  And  what's  that  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  what's  a  hospi- 
tal ?  why,  wherever  were  you  born  ? 
It's  a  big  place  where  they  cure  peo- 
ple for  nothing." 

"  Then  Dr.  Vaughan  cures  people 
for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Those  that  can't  pay." 

"  Is  he  veiy  wise  ?  " 

"  Wise  ?  If  you  mean  clever,  so 
they  used  to  say." 

"  And  does  he  always  cure  even-- 
body  ?  " 

"  Well,  everj'body  that  doesn't  die." 

"  And  always  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  between  you  and  I, 
I  never  heard  of  Dr.  Vaughan  turning 
a  penny :  I  expect  he's  one  of  your 
too  clever  ones  —  there's  many  such 
I've    known.     That's  a    queer   one," 
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thouglit  the  nurse  to  herself  as  Zelda 
carried  off  her  breakfast-tray. 

"  Vaughan,"  thought  Zelda,  im- 
pressing the  name  on  her  mind.  "  He 
cures  people  for  nothing,"  she  men- 
tally repeated,  as  she  washed  the 
remains  of  paint  from  her  skin  and 
combed  out  her  hair.  "  And  Aaron 
used  to  ask  half  a  crown  for  his  pills. 
How  rich  and  good  he  must  be.  I 
wonder,  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  No, 
never !  "  she  exclaimed  almost  aloud 
as  the  mirror  caught  the  reflection  of 
her  eyes,  with  all  their  fatal  brill- 
iancy. "  He  shall  not  look  three 
times  on  these  hateful  eyes."  Her  toi- 
lette was  now  finished,  and  in  spite 
of  all  her  troubles  she  devoured  the 
remnants  of  the  nurse's  breakfast  ea- 
gerly, and  without  leaving  a  crumb. 
Then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  took  out 
a  pack  of  cards  from  the  table  drawer, 
sat  down,  and  dealt  them  out  face  up- 
ward. "  I  ought  to  have  seen  his  hand, 
and  I  must,  somehow."  But  she  was 
not  clear  in  her  own  mind  whether  by 
"  him  "  she  meant  Lord  Lisburn  or 
Harold  Vaughan. 

She  was  thus  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  her  Sibylline  leaves  —  for  the  task 
was  guided  by  strict  and  by  no  means 
easy  principles  —  when  she  heard  a 
voice  just  behind  her  shoulder  ex- 
claim, — 

"  The  two  on  the  ace,  please  I 
You'll  never  make  it  come  that  way  !  " 

She  looked  round  with  a  start,  and 
saw  Carol.  She  had  no  objection  to 
let  her  eyes  fall  as  straight  as  they 
pleased  on  him. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  Patience,  Made- 
moiselle V  I  don't  much  care  about 
it  myself.  But  go  on  with  your  game, 
never  mind  me.  I've  just  been 
through  the  next  room,  to  see  Lord 
Lisburn.  The  poor  fellow  didn't  even 
recognize  me.  But  I  came  to  see  you 
too.  I  have  been  sitting  up  all  night 
with  an  idea,  and  settled  it  thJ^  morn- 
ing. The  Oberon's  all  up,  of  course : 
nobody  can  see  their  way  to  getting 
any  pay.  But  look  here,"  he  went 
on,  pointing  to  a  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper. "  I  put  it  in  this  morning. 
Oh,  you  can't  read  English  ?  True. 
Listen  then.  '  Mile.  Leczinska,  the 
new  prima  donna  at  the  Oberon, 
closed  for  the  present  till  further  no- 
tice, has  accepted  an  engagement  for 
a  series  of  concerts,  of  which  the 
particulars  will  be  duly  announced.' 
That'll  fetch  them,  if  I  know  anything 
about  such  things.  Strike  while  the 
iron's  hot  —  that's  energy.  Abner  — 
I  put  him  up  to  it  —  is  going  to  take 
the  Oberon  himself,  and  I'm  going  to 
find  him  backers,  and  then  we'll  have 
the  Bracelet  out  again.  We  must 
keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  I  mean  you 
to  be  top-sawyer  of  them  all.  Name 
your  own  terms  —  you'll  get  them.  Say 
seventy  a  week  and  a  brougham  —  I'm 
your  agent  you  know,  and  you  can 
give  me  ten." 

"  What  —  they  want  me  to  sing 
again?" 

"  Of  course  they   do.     Abner's  got 


over  his  temper,  and  sees  things  like 
me.  By  Jove,  its  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  to  have  a  peer  of  the  realm 
stabbed     in     one's     rooms !       Lucas 

i'umped  at  it.  He's  an  ass,  but  he 
:nows  a  thing  or  two  —  he'll  cram  you 
up,  and  I'll  cram  you  down.  What  do 
you  think  —  seventy  a  week  and  a 
brougham,  with  only  ten  off  for  me  ? 
Better  than  Aaron,  eh  ?  I  don't  think 
you  saw  the  color  of  much  of  his 
money.  By  Jove,  the  Jews  are  done, 
though !  " 

"  I  am  to  have  seventy  pounds  — 
for  singing  a  song  ?  " 

"  That's  the  tune.  Seventy  pounds 
every  week  —  ten  pounds  a  day. 
That's  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Add  on  all 
the  presents  you'll  get  —  say  three 
thousand  more.  Gloves  and  bouquets 
—  you  certainly  won't  cost  the  public 
less  than  five  hundi-ed.  And  the 
brougham.  Of  course  you'll  have  to 
find  your  own  clothes  and  your  own 
living ;  but  I've  reckoned  you  ought 
to  put  yourself  down  at  eight  thou- 
sand. As  to  my  ten  pounds  a  week, 
that's  nothing." 

This  began  to  toVich  the  second  of 
her  lives.  She  had  already  swallowed 
her  first  mouthful  of  glory  in  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  moment  when 
she,  who  trembled  before  one  solitary 
fellow-creature,  had  wrested  triumph 
from  hundreds.  The  aroma  of  that 
triumph  still  hung  about  her,  and 
made  her  long^  to  drown  herself  in  it 
once  more.  Next  best  to  being  great 
in  the  eyes  of  one,  is  to  be  great  in 
those  of  all ;  if  Zelda  was  doomed 
to  carry  with  her  the  curse  of  the  evil 
eye,  and  to  be  shamed  and  shunned, 
Sylvia  at  least  could  take  her  revenge. 
Nor  did  the  feast  of  glory  thus  spread 
out  before  her  tempt  her  new-born  ap- 
petite for  it  the  less  because  it  was 
served  up  in  dishes  and  covers  of  gold. 
This  is  not  the  temper  of  Genius,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  certainly  the  temper 
from  which  Genius  has  often  sprung. 

While  Carol  was  yet  speaking,  her 
eyes  sought  the  window  through  which 
Aaron  had  escaped  ;  but  they  did  not 
follow  him.  They  were  looking  out 
into  the  universe  which  was  gradually 
beginning  to  shape  itself  out  of  chaos. 

But  her  fancies  soon  fell  back 
again. 

"  But  my  pocket !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Your  pocket  ?  " 

"Yes  —  how  in  the  world  shall  I 
be  able  to  get  it  all  in  ?  " 

"  Get  what  in  ?  " 

"  All  that  money  !  " 

"  Capital !  Oh,  I'll  soon  find  a 
dress-maker  for  that  —  or  a  tailor," 
he  added.  "  You  only  get  the  money  : 
I  know  how  to  keep  it.  So  you'll  con- 
sent to  change  your  notes  for  gold  ? 
You'll  be  a  millionairess  in  less  than 
no  time,  by  Jove  I  " 

"  I  shall  be  a  Rani,"  she  said,  an- 
swering her  own  thoughts. 

"  You'll  be  a  countess,"  he  said, 
thinking  backward  through  the  fold- 
ing doors. 


"  I  shall  be  a  lady,"  she  half  whis- 
pered, thinking  upward  to  Harold 
Vauahan. 


BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 
CHAPTER    I.      THE     CRITIC. 

Whatever  might  be  the  incapac- 
ity of  Mile.  Leczinska's  pockets  to 
contain  her  future  wealth,  Harold 
Vaughan 's  were  amply  large  enough 
to  contain  his  present  poverty.  The 
beggar  girl  and  the  doctor  had  so  far 
changed  places  that  what  she  was 
promised  for  singing  a  song  six  times 
a  week  he  would  have  considered  a 
generous  reward  for  the  purchase  of 
his  brain  for  a  year. 

He  was  in  such  an  exceptionally  un- 
lucky position  that  he  had  not  a  friend 
in  all  London  to  whom  he  could  apply 
for  advice  of  the  cheapest  kind.  If 
he  had  devoted  his  student  days  to 
billiards  instead  of  his  profession  he 
would  have  been  better  off  :  he  could 
think  of  a  dozen  men  who  had  wasted 
their  season  of  study  and  were  now 
reaping  fees  for  their  pains,  as  com- 
fortably as  if  they  had  never  sown  a 
wild  oat  in  their  lives.  If  he  had  cul- 
tivated his  body  instead  of  his  brain, 
he  would  have  been  at  no  loss ;  he 
could  have  returned  into  the  ranks 
and  found  health  and  content  in  hew- 
ing wood  and  drawing  water.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  the  world  is 
wide  and  that  everybody  can  find 
something  to  do  :  the  theory  would  be 
perfect  if  everybody  could  live  upon 
air  till  the  something  is  found. 

Still,  though  life  did  not  seem  much 
worth  keeping,  something  had  to  be 
done  to  keep  it.  The  Claudia  episode 
had  crushed  out  all  that  he  had  ever 
possessed  of  elasticity :  ambition  had 
not  time  to  take  the  place  of  Iotb, 
and  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  as 
though  occupied  in  something  unut- 
terably mean,  in  having  to  give  his 
whole  energies  and  to  devote  his  whole 
powers  to  the  task  of  how  he  should 
contrive  simply  not  to  starve  in  soli- 
tude. The  more  he  thought  over  the 
matter,  the  less  he  despised  himself 
for  his  misfortunes,  and  the  more,  I 
fear,  he  tried  to  shift  the  blame  from 
his  own  shoulders  to  hers.  He  did 
not  quite  succeed,  but  as  he  wished  to 
preserve  his  self-respect  in  the  teeth 
of  chance,  and  as  he  thought  he  had 
to  blame  somebody,  he  was  compelled 
to  blame  her.  He  passed  in  review 
every  possible  manner  in  .which  he 
could  waste  his  life  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, from  beilig  a  law-stationer's 
copying^  clerk  up  to  enlisting  in  the 
line.  To  wait  for  Lord  Lisburn's 
recovery,  even  if  it  should  prove  but 
a  matter  of  days,  would  recjuire  too 
long  a  fast  even  for  a  Bedouin  who 
dined  on  dates,  or  for  a  hermit  who 
broke  fast  on  miracles :  and  lie  was 
tired  himself  of  depending  on  the  ran- 
dom patronage  of  stray  peers.  A 
steerage  passage   to    Australia,    sug- 
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gested  by  his  barren  appointment  to 
the  P^snierahhi,  would  be  too  dear  to 
a  man  who  could  not  raise  half  a 
crown.  Of  course  he  read  every  word 
of  The  Times'  advertisements,  and 
found  nothing  that  would  not  require 
delay.  At  last  he  was  wearied  out 
with  walking  and  thinking,  but  did 
not  return  to  his  lodgings  :  pride  pre- 
ventcui  his  sleeping  in  a  bed  that  he 
could  not  pay  for.  He  walked  the 
streets,    and   thought   on. 

At  about  four  in  the  morning  he 
passed  a  coffee-stall,  where  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  dine  cheaply.  It 
was  not  far  from  Covent  Garden. 
While  enjoying  his  cup  of  brown  wa- 
ter and  slice  of  bread  even  more  than 
he  had  enjoyed  Lord  Lisburn's  cham- 
pagne, he  felt  a  slap  between  his 
shoulders,  and,  coloring  for  shame  at 
his  occupation,  turned  round  and  saw 
Carol. 

"  Been  making  a  night  of  it,  eh  ?  " 
asked  the  latter.  "  That's  rif^ht  —  I 
generally  make  a  street  breakfast  my- 
self One  sees  life  and  human  nature 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There's 
nothing  like  morning  air :  so  I  take 
it  late  as  I  can't  get  it  early.  Just 
look  round,  and  don't  tell  me  there's 
a  street  in  Venice  like  the  Strand. 
Is  this  the  first  time  you're  breakfast- 
ing at  a  coffee-stall  ?  I'll  join  you, 
and  we'll  stand  bread  and  butter  all 
round  —  we'll  feed  the  unfeathered 
sparrow.  There  —  help  yourselves  all 
round,"  he  said  triumphantly  to  the 
doctor's  half-dozen  ragged  compan- 
ions: "bread  and  butter  for  every- 
body, and  nothing  to  pay.  What  does 
it  all  come  to  ?  Have  you  got  any 
change  about  you,  Vaughan?  I'm 
the  poorest  man  going,  you  know,  and 
the  most  consistent :  I  never  have 
any  change  about  me.  Here,  man, 
you're  not  helping  yourself:  go  ahead : 
we  pay  for  all.  Pray,  may  I  ask  you, 
my  dear  sir,  if  you  always  squint  like 
that  ?  because  I  flattered  myself  that 
I  knew  of  a  unique  specimen." 
(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

CHAPTEK  I.   DUKE  OF  COURTHOPE. 

Sir  Odo  -  Plan  tagenet  -  Clansgold  - 
Kinsgear-Revel-Wyldwyl,  K.  G.,  Duke 
of  Courthope  and  Revel,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kinojdom;  Marquis  of 
Oldmyth,  Earl  of  Ailswon,  and  Baron 
Partizan,  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain  ;  Earl  and  Viscount  Kingsland 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland ;  Earl  of 
Winguid,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  ; 
and  a  baronet,  was  naturally  a  great 
man  before  the  first  Reform  Bill.  He 
sent  eleven  members  to  Parliament, 
and  persons  who  owed  everything  to 
his  patronage  were  to  be  found  by 
those  who  sought  after  them,  in  every 
department  of  state.  He  had  once 
cbndescended  to  accept  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland  at  the  personal  re- 


quest of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  liked 
to  be  splendidly  represented  ;  and  had 
been  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  a 
courtier  Cabinet,  which  had  loyally 
paid  some  of  his  lioyal  Uighness's 
debts ;  but  he  was  too  magnificent  a 
personage  to  care  for  office.  He  was 
a  leader  of  that  mighty  oligarchy  which 
controlled  successive  ministriefl,  and 
no  party  leader  would  have  ventured 
to  form  a  government  without  count- 
ing on  his  support  or  forbearance.  He 
left  his  nominees  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  vote  much  as  they  pleased  on 
questions  affecting  their  private  in- 
terests ;  but  directly  any  measure  wa« 
brought  forward  which  concerned 
himself  or  the  privileges  of  nobility  in 
general,  his  Grace,  and  some  dozen  or 
two  of  his  personal  friends,  issued 
orders  for  its  immediate  withdrawal, 
and  marched  a  compact  body  of  their 
retainers  down  to  Westminster  to  see 
that  the  business  did  not  go  any  fur- 
ther. 

Neither  the  duke,  nor  any  of  his 
political  connections,  were  unkind  men. 
They  kept  great  state  in  their  country 
houses.  They  went  abroad  with  trains 
of  carriages,  and  set  the  populace  agape 
with  awe.  They  exacted  an  awe- 
stricken  respect  from  every  one  who 
approached  them,  in  an  easy  unaffected 
way,  just  as  they  expected  that  even  a 
beefsteak,  which  was  their  favorite 
dish,  should  be  served  to  them  on 
gold  plate,  by  a  footman  in  livery. 
Those  who  paid  them  in  full,  and  with- 
out haggling,  all  the  deference  they 
claimed  as  their  birthright,  had  sub- 
stantial reasons  to  be  thankful  for 
what  they  got  in  return.  There  was 
nothing  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Wyld- 
wyl  influence.  Places  and  pensions, 
bishoprics,  commands  in  the  army  and 
navy,  the  enormously-paid  sinecures  of 
the  law,  and  the  best  berths  in  the 
Civil  service,  which  was  then  called 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  were  among 
the  least  of  the  good  things  which  de- 
pended on  their  favor;  and  they  could 
demolish  troublesome  people  as  easily 
as  they  could  crack  nuts.  Every  one 
who  had  dealings  with  them  knew  as 
a  fact  beyond  dispute,  and  concerning 
which  even  dispute  was  in  a  manner 
inexpedient,  that  they  could  make 
their  displeasure  felt  when  crossed  too 
boldly.  The  stocks  and  the  pillory 
were  still  in  existence.  A  man  might 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  by  a  res- 
olute judge  ;  and  even  justices  of  the 
peace  could  do  strange  things.  Ap- 
peals might  be  made  to  the  higher 
courts  of  law  by  stubborn  people,  but 
they  were  always  costly  and  seldom 
successful ;  for  witnesses  were  to  be 
publicly  seen  walking  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Old  Bailey,  with 
straws  in  their  shoes,  as  a  sign  that 
they  were  to  be  hired,  and  a  democrat 
who  persistently  made  himself  disa- 
greeable and  refused  to  mend  his  man- 
ners, might  come  to  be  hanged.  The 
nobility  were  affable  and  condescend- 
ing when  amused,  or  indiflerent ;  but 
not  a  few  of  them  had  shown  at  odd 


times  how  sternly,  and  by  what  unscru- 
pulous methods,  they  could  avenge  an 
affront  without  appearing  openly  in 
the  matter.  The  sentiments  of  fear 
or  gratitude  they  inspired,  tlie  univer- 
sal servility  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  inferiors,  did  not  depend 
on  a  slavish  adherence  to  ancient  cus- 
tom :  thev  were  feelings  baled  upon 
solid  realities,  and  all  sensible  persons 
were  aware  that  an  abject  subservience 
of  the  whims  or  interests  of  the  hered- 
itary masters  of  the  country  was  the 
shortest  way  to  wealth  and  honors.  A 
nobleman  could  help  or  harm  whom- 
soever he  pleased,  and  if  he  meant  to 
be  misckieTous,  there  was  no  escape 
from  him' at  home  or  abroad.  A  pri- 
vate note  sent  out  in  a  king's  messen- 
ger's bag  received  as  much  attention 
from  Pnnce  Metternich  and  Prince 
Polignac,  or  from  Count  Nesselrode, 
the  Duke  of  Coutrofiano  and  the 
Italian  courts,  as  a  letter  marked 
"  confidential,"  dispatched  by  mounted 
express  to  Lord  Grenville  or  Lord 
Liverpool,  Somehow  or  other,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  disaffected  people, 
however  cautious,  got  into  aiffical- 
ties  and  never  got  out  of  them.  Noble- 
men were  simplv  of  opinion  that  the 
world,  and  all  that  in  it  is,  was  made 
for  them,  and  nothing  occurred  for 
many  years  to  shake  their  faith  in 
that  belief. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  had  gone  through  the 
usual  round  of  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  a  duke  of  the  period.  It  was  said 
that  his  youth  had  been  wild  ;  but  this, 
if  it  meant  anything,  could  only  be 
supposed  to  signify  that  he  formerly 
was  rich  and  light-hearted.  Old  Mr. 
Mortmain  indeed,  the  family  solicitor, 
would  sometimes  look  grave  when  the 
stories  of  twenty  years  before  were 
mentioned  in  his  hearing ;  a  report  had 
at  one  time  been  industriously  circu- 
lated about  a  Scotch  marriage  and  a 
daughter  who  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, but  who  mi^ht,  nevertheless, 
some  day  be  proved  heiress  to  the 
estates  which  mostly  descended  with 
the  Scotch  earldom  of  Winguid  which 
his  Grace  had  inherited  from  his 
mother.  But  this  rumor  died  out,  and 
the  duke  had  long  since  been  married 
by  a  prelate,  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  Episcopal  Bench,  to  Lady  Mary 
Overlaw,  sole  heiress  and  representa- 
tive of  another  duke,  whose  posterity 
were  named  as  successors  to  the  crown 
of  England,  under  certain  contingen- 
cies, by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
was  said  in  polite  society,  but  it  was 
not  always  said,  that  they  had  one  son, 
a  fine,  handsome  young  man  with  the 
familv  taste  for  enjoyment,  and  that 
the  duchess  had  died  without  giving 
birth  to  any  other  children.  Other 
people,  perhaps  better  informed, 
averred  that  the  duchess  never  had  a 
son  at  all.  It  did  not  matter  much. 
The  "  Peerage  "  printed  that  there  was 
a  Duke  of  Courthope,  and  that  was 
enough  for   poUte  society's  purposes. 
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The    bereaved  widower  did  not  take 
his  wife's  death  much  to  heart ;  per- 
haps   he  was    otherwise  engaged,  for 
there  were  many  things  which  occu- 
pied his  attention  just  then.     He  en- 
tertained Louis  XVIII.,  and  many  of 
the    French    lords  who  followed  him 
into  exile,  with  such  princely  splendor 
that    heavy  charges  on  his  property, 
and  troublesome  annuities,  which  sub- 
sequently inconvenienced   his    Grace 
considerably,  began  to  take  a  vexatious 
shape  about  this  time.     Also  he  con- 
tested   several    elections  to  keep  the 
disciples  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett  out  of 
public  life,  as  members  for  constituen- 
cies which  were  disposed  to  show  an 
awkward    hankering    after    indepen- 
dence.    Notably,  one  Brown,  a  Scotch 
merchant,  who    had    made  a  fortune 
from  very  humble   beginnings  in  the 
East  Indies,  opposed  the  duke's  nomi- 
nee for  a  family  borough,  with  a  ran- 
cor   and   bitterness  which  seemed  to 
arise    from  personal  antipathy.     The 
violent  goings-on  of  this  Brown,  who 
had  imprudently  bought  some  land  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  duke's 
estates,  were  at  last  mentioned  to  his 
Grace  by  a  confidential  agent  charged 
with   his    election    business ;  but  the 
duke  evinced  no  desire  to  continue  the 
conversation.     The  struggle,  however, 
was    protracted  with  such  obstinacy, 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  half  ruined,  and 
had  to  set  out  again  upon  his  travels 
to  repair  his  damaged  fortune.     Then 
the    duke  smiled  in  a  peculiar  hard, 
wry  way  he  had,  drawing  down  one 
side  of  his  handsome  mouth,  when  he 
bad    taken    a   determination ;  but  he 
never     visited     the    borough    again, 
though  all  the  shopkeepers  in  the  place 
imjjlored  him  to  do  so  in  the  name  of 
injured  trade. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  retirement.  He  was  old,  he 
was  gouty,  and  even  poor.  He  never 
quite  got  over  the  political  changes 
which  occurred  in  1831-32,  and  spoke 
of  Lord  Grey  with  great  bitterness  for 
having  taken  away  so  much  of  what 
belonged  to  him.  The  new  power 
which  had  been  set  up  in  the  state  was 
money,  and  of  that  he  had  none  at  all. 
Mr.  Brown  came  back,  and  turned  his 
own  uncle.  Lord  Rupert  Wyldwyl,  out 
of  his  seat  for  Skipworth,  which  pesti- 
lent town  was  built  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  his  park  gates.  And  what 
was  worse,  he  could  no  longer  punish 
his  tenantry,  because  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  his  rents  were 
assigned  or  anticipated.  The  past  of 
but  a  short  while  ago,  when  he  was  all 
potent,  seemed  so  far  off  that  he  some- 
times doubted  whether  he  had  not 
dreamed  that  he  once  was  great.  He, 
who  was  now  shelved  and  forgotten, 
while  men  spoke  with  bated  breath  of 
one  O'Connell,  an  obscure  Irishman, 
and  a  French  Count  D'Orsay,  whom 
he  had  good-humoredly  patronized, 
was  king  of  London.  The  only  pleas- 
ure left  to  his  Grace  was  that  of  clean- 
ing his  china,  which  connoisseurs  es- 
teemed highly ;  and  feeding  his  pea- 


cocks who  knew  him,  and  perhaps 
sympathized  with  him,  for  they  too 
were  excluded  from  the  state  banquets 
of  the  sailor  king,  who  had  succeeded 
the  tailor  king.  Once,  when  he  went 
to  London  for  a  few  days,  a  banker 
presumed  to  speak  to  him,  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  and  Revel,  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  !  His  Grace  looked  at  the 
banker  with  a  surprise  almost  pathetic, 
but  the  rich  man  was  in  no  way  im- 
pressed by  it ;  and  whether  it  was  this 
unheard-of  impertinence,  or  the  gout, 
or  a  constitution  impaired  by  the  din- 
ners of  Carlton  House  and  the  Pavil- 
ion, there  soon  afterwards  appeared 
an  article  in  The  Times  which  credited 
his  Grace  with  all  the  virtues,  and  told 
a  thoughtless  world  that  he  was  dead. 
I  Possibly  the  virtues  may  have  died 
with  him,  to  show  a  becoming  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  last  of  our  great 
nobles. 

CHAPTER     II.      WAKEFIELD-IN-THE- 
MARSH. 

In  the  centre  of  a  sleepy  village  on 
the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  there  stood 
a  small  public-house,  which  was  known 
to  all  the  wagoners  on  the  road  for  its 
sound   beer    and    sweet  hay.     There 
were  ['many  wagoners  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  the  "  Chequers,"  which 
appeared  from  a  large  signboard,  set 
in  a  clumsy  framework  upon  a  post,  to 
be  the  sign  of  the  inn,  might  have  done 
a  good  business.     But  John  Giles,  the 
landlord,  was  forever  boozing  with  his 
customers   on   the   bench   before  the 
door,  and  did  not  keep  very  clear  ac- 
counts.    He  was  a  dull,  good-natured 
fellow,  who  meant  no  harm  to  any  one  ; 
and  after  his  wife  died  there  was  no 
one  to  see  into  his  gains.     If  he  had 
his  dinner  ready  at  one  o'clock,  and  a 
brown  jug  of  mild  ale  at  his  elbow  all 
day,  he  thought  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble    himself    about  anything  else. 
A  girl,  who  was  said  to  be  his  wife's 
niece,  kept    these    domestic  arrange- 
ments in  remarkably  good  order,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  on  the  premises 
but  a  contented  ostler ;  who  held  his 
tongue  whenever  he  could  do  so  with- 
out offence,  anfl  did  his  work  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  though  not  briskly  ; 
for  whatever  he  might  happen  to  be 
about,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  always 
wandering  in  search  of  the  girl,  who 
evidently  gave  him  subjects  of  reflec- 
tion   too  deep  for  words.     His  name 
was    Tom  Brown,  and  he  too  was  a 
connection  of  the  deceased  landlady, 
for  she  had  taken  care  to  people  the 
inn  before  her  departure,  though  she 
left  no  children  of  her  own.     He  came 
from  Northumberland,  and  had  a  deal 
of  north-country  shrewdness  under  his 
stolid  looks. 

The  girl  was  known  as  Madge  Giles 
for  every-day  purposes.  The  curate, 
however,  called  her  "  Miss  Margaret," 
and  she  laughed  at  him  for  doing  so, 
but  was  secretly  pleased ;  and  it  was 
pretty  enough  to  see  her  come  out  de- 
murely when  he  was  likely  to  pass  that 


way,  and  blush  to  hear  herself  treated 
with  so  much  respect.     All  that  was 
known  with  certainty  about  her,  was 
that  her  mother  had  arrived  some  nine- 
teen years  before  at  the  "  Chequers  " 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  had 
died  soon  after  her  birth.     Such  inci- 
dents are  common  enough  among  the 
poor,  and  if  perhaps  the  gossips  formed 
their  own  conclusions,  the  Giles's  were 
decent  folk,  and  there  was  no  call  to 
worry  them  with  bad  words  about  it. 
So  the  orphan  child  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood about  the  house,  made  herself 
useful,  and  John   Giles,  who  was  usu- 
ally in  a  hazy  state,  thought  that  very 
likely  she  was  a  daughter  he  and  his 
wife    had   had    without    knowing    it. 
Madge  called  him  father,  and  things 
were  very  well  as  they  were.     She  was 
extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  equally 
ignorant :  a  perfect  type  of  bodily  per- 
fection  uninformed    by    a   mind;    an 
English  peasant  girl  with  no  memory, 
no  clear  ideas  about  anything.     She 
could  recollect  that  there  was  a  pud- 
ding for  dinner  last  Christmas  Day, 
and  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  fire 
when  a  child :  but  she  could  not  re- 
member anything  that  was  said  to  her 
yesterday,  unless  it  directly  concerned 
herself.     She  could  not  read  or  write, 
or  count  up  to  twenty  without  blunder- 
ing, and  could  not  tell  the  way  to  the 
next  town,  though  carts  and  coaches 
going   thither   passed   the  inn    many 
times  daily.     It  would  have  been  im- 
possible   to    explain    the    commonest 
thing  to  her ;  and  she  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  name  even  of  her  friend 
the  curate.     She  called  him  "  t'  par- 
son,"   whereas    he    appeared    in    the 
Clergy  List  as  the  Reverend  Marma- 
duke  Mowledy.     She  was  a  lovely  ani- 
mal, a  laucjhino;,  sinsrinsf,  cookinjx,  sew- 
ing  animal ;    and  when  Mr.  Mowledy 
thought  of  her,  as  he  very  often  did, 
he    sometimes  wondered  whether  we 
are  all  born  with  a  soul,  or  whether 
we  attain  to  a  soul  only  through  prayer 
and  sorrow. 

It  was  on  a  gusty  afternoon,  late  in 
October,  when  woods  are  golden  and 
every  wind  scatters  its  fauy  treasure 
upon  the  earth,  that  a  party  of  clowns 
were  seated  on  the  rustic  benches  be- 
fore the  roadside  inn.  They  were 
drinking  deep  draughts  of  strong  beer, 
and  eating  bread  and  bacon  upon  their 
thumbs.  Now  and  then  they  threw  a 
spare  word  to  each  other  between- 
whiles,  or  a  scrap  of  their  food  to  the 
dogs  who  guarded  their  loads  from 
tramps  or  gypsies,  and  who  waited  very 
intelligently  and  patiently,  looking  up 
at  them  with  wistful  eyes.  From  time 
to  time  a  loud  laugh  went  off  among 
them  like  the  crack  of  a  wagoner's 
whip  at  some  tale  of  the  road  ;  but 
they  were  not  a  jocular  set.  When 
they  had  eaten  their  supper  they  usu- 
ally slouched  ofl'  one  by  one,  and  with 
a  prolonged  "  Gee-wo,  Dobbin  !  "  to 
the  leader  of  their  team,  went  lumber- 
ing on  their  way.  At  last  there  only 
remained  one  or  two  steady  topers, 
Harry  Jinks  the  blacksmith,  Mr.  Joyce 
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the  sexton,  and  the  landlord,  whose 
minds  and  persons  wore  constantly  in 
soak,  without  appearing  ever  to  get 
wet  thi'ough.  r^ight,  sometimes  so 
mercilul,  sometimes  so  full  of  pain  and 
suffering  and  heavy  with  the  birth  of 
trouble,  came  slowly  over  the  land- 
sc'ai)e.  Cows  and  oxen  were  ilriven 
home  from  pasture,  and  one  by  one  the 
lights  began  to  shine  in  cottage  win- 
dows. It  was  hardly  a  time  to  be 
abroad.  The  sun  after  hiding  itself 
all  day  had  fitfully  broken  out  an  hour 
ago,  and  left  the  sky  red  and  angry. 
Dark  clouds  were  rolling  up  in  Titanic 
8haj)es  from  the  west,  and  a  few  heavy 
drops  of  rain  fell  in  the  sullen  manner 
which  forebodes  a  storm. 

Mr.  Joyce,  the  sexton,  a  spare  little 
man  who  seemed  to  have  no  room 
about  him  for  the  mighty  tankards  of 
ale  he  imbibed,  and  who  looked  so 
grave  and  respectable  after  he  had  dis- 
posed of  them  that  people  were  in- 
clined to  believe  some  one  else  must 
have  got  tipsy  in  his  place,  commenced 
fumbling  first  in  the  ample  flaps  of  his 
broad  black  coat,  and  then  in  the 
pockets  of  an  extremely  narrow  pair 
of  drab  breeches,  but  without  result. 
His  gaiters  had  no  pockets ;  perhaps 
he  thought  he  might  find  some  in  his 
hat,  for  he  took  it  off  with  a  puzzled 
air  ;  but  only  a  red  and  yellow  cotton 
handkerchief  fell  out. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Joyce,  reflectively, 
"  I  do  see  how  it  be  agin.  My  old 
'oman's  a  took  all  the  money,  and  a 
put  un'  in  her  ould  stockin',  that  she 
have.  Do  'ee  chark  up  three  pints, 
Madge.     I'll  pay  next  berryin'." 

"  That  be  noine  pints  as  oi  ha' 
dra'ad  fur  ye,  sexton,  wi'  me  own  'ans, 
sin'  lower  a  clock,"  answered  Madge, 
who  came  out  in  reply  to  his  call. 
She  was  seldom  asleep  about  a  reck- 
oning. 

"  Noine  points,  as  I'm  a  mon,  Mr. 
Joyce,"  roared  the  blacksmith.  "  So 
it  be,  wench  ;  so  it  be." 

"  Noa,  it  bain't,"  returned  the  sex- 
ton. "I  ha' drunk  summut  wi'  John 
Giles  fur  company,  but  it  don't  count. 
Do  it,  John  ?  " 

The  landlord  being  thus  appealed 
to,  tried  for  a  few  minutes  to  get  at 
some  understanding  of  the  subject 
upon  which  his  decision  was  asked, 
but  finding  it  all  drowned,  put  down 
his  pipe,  that  had  gone  out  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  stolidly  let  fall  the  words 
'•  NuJBf  sed." 

"  John  Giles  doan't  a  waste  un's 
talk,  he  doan't,  blacksmith ;  he  spakes 
to  the  pint,  that  he  do.  So  I  alius 
saith,  an'  so  doth  parson,"  remarked 
Mr.  Joyce,  whose  language  had  a  faint 
Biblical  flavor  about  it  whenever  he 
wanted  to  get  decently  out  of  a  difh- 
culty.  Moreover,  the  rural  mind  is 
ever  ready  with  a  bit  of  flattery  for  a 
crony  who  has  anything  to  give  away, 
and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  sycophancy  is  confined  to  the 
upper  classes.  John  Giles  liked  figs 
as  well  as  any  king,  and  Mr.  Joyce 


home,  emitting  a  chuckle  as  heartfelt 
as  escapes  from  the  breast  of  an  ex- 
perienced courtier  who  has  compli- 
mented the  Prince  of  Monaco  out  of 
a  place  in  the  household.  Whether 
such  things  are  worth  having,  depends 
on  the  esteem  in  which  a  man  holds 
beer  and  wine  and  small  change. 

The  blacksmith  rose  with  a  yawn, 
stretched  his  great  limbs,  emptied  his 
jug  to  the  last  drop,  and  prepared  to 
follow  the  sexton,  when  he  noticed 
something  coming  slowly  down  the 
lane  at  a  little  distance.  First  it  ap- 
peared like  a  red  speck  glancing 
through  the  trees,  and  behind  it  fol- 
lowed an  object  gaunt  and  shadowy, 
which  dropped  as  it  moved.  The 
blacksmith  ha<l  good  eyes,  and  after 
watching  these  things  for  several  min- 
utes, he  remarked  to  the  ostler,  who 
was  looking  afler  Madge,  as  he  put 
away  his  pail  for  the  night, — 

"  There  be  wun  of  them  there  red- 
coauts  yonder,  Tom,  a  leadin'  of  a  lame 
'oss,  which  have  a  broak  down,  to  my 
mind.  Maybe  'un  on'y  wants  a  shoe 
on,  and  I'll  go  down  an'  blow  up  the 
fire  to  make  ready  for  'un.  I'd  as  lief 
earn  a  shillin'  as  not."  And  the  black- 
smith, thinking  he  had  made  a  joke, 
gave  out  a  laugh  like  the  sound  of  a 
hanmier  upon  an  anvil. 

On  came  the  red-coat,  with  his 
horse  toiling  painfully  afler  him,  past 
the  quiet  mill,  past  the  rectory,  which 
had  not  been  inhabited  within  living 
memory  (the  benefice  to  which  it  be- 
longed being  under  sequestration,  and 
the  rector  in  the  King's  Bench  prison), 
past  the  church  which  stood  close  by, 
past  the  stagnant  pond,  and  the  pound, 
where  a  tinker's  donkey  looked  hungry 
and  disconsolate  enough.  At  last  the 
dismounted  horseman  stopped  before 
the  inn  door,  and  as  he  did  so  the  old 
signboard  of  the  "  Chequers  "  creaked 
as  it  swung  on  its  hinges  in  the  au- 
tumn wind,  and  the  rain  fell  faster,  as 
though  the  storm  had  burst  through 
the  cloud-gates  that  had  hitherto  re- 
strained it. 

"  Ostler !  "  said  the  huntsman,  in  a 
pleasant  but  rather  peremptory  tone, 
"  put  up  this  horse,  he  has  sprung  a 
sinew,  and  make  him  comfortable. 
Landlord,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  your 
best  ale,  and  I  shall  want  a  gig  to  go 
on  to  Dronington." 

The  landlord  repeated  the  word 
"  gig,"  as  who  should  say,  "•  It  is  all 
very  well  to  want  a  gig,  but  where  am 
I  to  find  one  ?  "  and  the  rain  lashed 
the  road  faster  and  faster. 

Meantime,  the  huntsman  had  strode 
carelessly  into  the  house,  whip  in  hand, 
a  splendid  and  noble  figure  of  a  man. 
He  was  tall  and  straight,  with  well-cut 
features,  a  color  fresh  from  health  and 
exercise,  and  dark  hair  curling  grace- 
fully round  his  temples.  He  had  flung 
himself  on  a  wooden  chair  beside  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  was  humming  a  tune 
in  a  clear  strong  voice,  not  unmusical, 
when  Margaret  Giles  brought  in  some 
beer,  and  he  looked  up  at  her.  He 
drank    a   deep  draught,  for  he  was 


thirsty  afler  a  long  day  with  the 
Cloudsdale  hounds,  which  was  the 
most  famous  pack  in  those  parts  ;  then 
he  fixed  his  large  merry  eyes  again  on 
the  girl,  and  said,  "  What's  your  name, 
Mary  ?  " 

"  Madge  be  moy  neam,  zur,"  replied 
tlie  ^irl,  blushing.  ^  It  bain't  Marjr, 
as  I  knows  on." 

"  Madge  is  a  very  pretty  name," 
answered  the  huntsman,  laughing,  and 
showing  a  set  of  fine  useiul  teeth ; 
when  Tom  Ostler  put  a  stop  to  the 
conversation,  and  pulling  his  hair  in 
front  as  a  token  of  respect,  though  he 
did  not  seem  to  welcome  the  stranger's 
arrival  very  cordially,  he  addrcsscu  the 
huntsman  in  this  wiite :  — 

"  Master  do  say  as  how  yee  do  want 
a  gig,  zur  ?  " 

"Ah,"  returned  the  stranger,  ^ood- 
humoredlv,  and  apparently  recollect- 
ing something  he  had  forgotten.  "  Yes, 
I  want  a  gig.  Put  to  at  once,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  We  arn't  got  no  gig,"  replied  Tom 
Ostler,  with  visible  reluctance,  "  but 
there's  a  wagon  not  fur  down  the  road 
as  alius  stops  a  bit  at  the '  Barley  Mow,' 
'bout  two  miles  on.  Ye  can  catch  'un 
up,  zur,  if  ye  run  for't." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  huntsman, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
witli  an  amused  yawn.  "  I  can't  run 
after  a  wagon,  but  you  can  fetch  it 
back  on  your  shoulders,  and  Aladse 
can  make  me  up  a  bed  there."  He 
laughed  more  after  this,  and  his  laugh- 
ter was  so  joyous  that  Matlge  laughed 
too,  and  Tom  Ostler  grinned,  wonder- 
ing what  it  was  all  about.  He  did  not 
understand  how  anybody  could  see 
the  fun  of  sleeping  in  a  wagon  while 
there  was  a  dry  hayloft,  but  he  did  not 
say  so,  because  his  words  had  got  rusty 
from  disuse  and  would  not  come  out 
of  him  easily. 

The  huntsman,  finding  Tom  did  not 
move,  but  stood  staring  at  him  and 
Madge,  walked  whistling  towards  the 
window,  and  looked  out.  It  was  quite 
dark,  and  the  storm  now  raged  with 
the  fury  of  an  equinoctial  gale.  Be- 
hind him  was  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
inn  fire,  and  Madge,  who  was  busy 
getting  ready  the  landlord's  .supper. 
It  had  a  hungry  smell,  that  supper,  and 
the  huntsman  'began  to  think  a  good 
deal  about  it.  Presently  he  turned 
round  sharply,  cast  an  impatient  glance 
at  Tom  Ostler,  tapped  the  clevil's 
tattoo  on  the  small  diamond-shaped 
panes  of  the  inn  windows,  and  then 
asked  Madge  if  he  could  have  a  fire 
in  a  private  room,  some  dinner,  and  a 
bed  for  the  night. 

What  was  it  possessed  the  girl  as  she 
answered  mechanically, "  Yes  "  ?  She 
felt  frightened  after  she  had  said  it. 
No  traveller  had  ever  before  required 
a  dinner  and  a  bed  at  the  "  Chequers," 
but  it  was  a  large  rambling  house,  and 
there  were  several  spare  rooms  which 
were  never  wanted.  She  could  light 
a  fire  in  one  of  them,  and  put  some 
clean  sheets,  of  which  she  had  a  large 
store,  on   a  bed  in  another.     It  was 
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not  very  hard  work  to  set  about  this,  and  the  stranger 
would  be  gone  next  morning.  Her  idea  of  a  dinner  was 
eggs  and  bacon  with  fried  eels,  which  were  plentiful  about 
there,  and  potatoes.  It  is  not  a  very  bad  one.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  flitches  hanging  in  the  inn  kitchen,  plenty  of 
eggs,  and  live  eels  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  tank  :  so 
an  hour  later  the  handsome  gentleman,  comfortably  housed 
and  fed,  was  dozing  before  a  fire  of  his  own,  with  his  boots 
off  and  his  slippered  feet  upon  the  fender. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    LOST  ART. 


It  must  haVe  happened  not  unfrequently  to  those  who 
have  never  had  occasion  or  opportunity  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  expediency  of  granting  Letters-patent  for 
Inventions,  to  have  attended  in  an  attitude  of  simple  in- 
quiry a  meeting  held  for  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved  in  it.  Any  one  who  has  thus  attended  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  clearer  views  of  an  obscure  subject  must 
have  been  not  a  little  disconcerted,  as  the  argument  went 
on,  to  find  how  little  agreement  there  was  between  the 
disputants  as  to  first  principles  and  elementary  facts.  One 
fact  especially,  as  to  which  he  has  always  supposed  there 
must  be  a  general  consent  among  those  conversant  with 
the  subject,  undergoes,  he  is  concerned  to  notice,  a  wonder- 
ful transformation  on  being  presented  to  him  from  opposite 
sides.  What,  he  is  anxious  to  know,  would  be  the  effect 
upon  inventors  generally  if  Patent  Laws  were  abolished 
altogether  ?  The  thorough-going  advocate  of  the  privilege 
insists  on  its  being  admitted  as  an  axiom  that  but  for  some 
such  shield  provided  for  him  by  the  state  the  inventor 
would  work  stealthily,  and,  whenever  it  was  possible,  carry 
the  secret  of  his  discovery  with  him  to  the  grave.  The 
opponent  of  patent  rights,  on  the  other  hand,  ridicules  the 
idea  that  trade  secrets  can  be  kept  at  all,  or  that  an  in- 
vention which  has  once  proved  itself  useful  in  practice  can 
possibly  die  out.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  secret  work- 
ing, he  has  ready  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  cases  drawn 
from  the  sober  repertory  of  law  reports,  to  prove  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  infringer  has  always  been  more  than  a 
match  for  the  precautions  of  the  inventor,  and  that  more- 
over, when  in  his  turn  in  the  character  of  an  outraged 
patentee,  the  inventor  is  bent  upon  detecting  the  infringer 
at  his  work,  he  does  so  in  spite  of  all  the  subterfuges  and 
precautions  a  guilty  conscience  can  suggest.  The  attack 
where  there  is  a  secret  to  be  stormed  is  always,  he  will 
tell  you,  stronger  than  the  defence.  That  the  following 
"  true  story  "  will  have  any  influence  upon  the  views  of 
the  parties  to  the  debate  it  would  be  venturesome  indeed 
to  say,  the  policy  of  Letters-patent  for  Inventions  lying 
just  within  that  portion  of  debatable  land  on  which  men, 
otherwise  at  one  upon  the  dogmas  of  Political  Economy, 
are  found  arrayed  on  opposite  sides,  and  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  something  of  theological  acrimony  has 
managed  to  find  its  way. 

The  story  tells  how,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  two 
men,  entirely,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  unconnected  with  each 
other,  discovered  about  the  same  time  a  very  beautiful  art, 
supposed  to  have  been  Photography  —  possibly  Photog- 
raphy in  color ;  how,  notwithstanding  that  a  Patent  Law 
was  in  full  operation,  they  practised  their  art  in  secret,  and 
how,  with  a  strong  suspicion  in  the  case  of  one  of  them, 
that  it  was  suppressed  for  purposes  of  state,  the  invention 
suddenly  disappeared. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  how  "  the  photographers 
of  the  last  century,"  as,  without  prejudice,  we  will  call 
them  for  the  nonce,  were  brought  to  light.  At  the  gates 
of  the  sumptuous  palace  at  South  Kensington,  in  which 
Ornamental  Art  has  been  enthroned,  —  to  the  right  as 
you  enter,  in  a  shed,  or  rather  congeries  of  sheds.  Tie  the 
treasures  of  licr  sister  — the  Cinderella  of  the  familv.  In- 
dustrial Art.  Huddled  together  in  this  mean,  ill  con- 
structed store,  are  masterpieces  of  inventive  skill  and 
glorious  relics  of  inventors   now  no   more,  of  which  the 


nation  may  well  be  proud.  Here  may  be  seen  the  famous 
original  of  Trevethick'a  locomotive  (as  old  as  1803), 
"  Puffing  Billy  "  (Hedley's  locomotive),  and  Stephenson's 
"  Rocket  "  (that  killed  Huskisson)  ;  the  "  Parent  Engine 
of  Steam  Navigation,"  as  it  is  here  affectionately  labelled, 
that  drove  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  along  his  lake  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  in  1788;  and,  placed  as  if 
to  court  comparison  with  this  primeval  form,  beautifully 
finished  models  of  the  engines  of  the  "  Great  Eastern," 
the  models  actually  larger  than  the  veritable  engine  of 
Dalswinton ;  the  screw  propeller  (Bennett  Woodcroft's) 
used  in  the  first  experiments  made  with  that  contrivance 
in  an  English  ship  of  war  ;  the  reaping  machine  of  the 
Scotch  parson,  Patrick  Bell  (parent  and  archetype  of  all 
other  reapers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic),  which  closed 
a  working  career  of  forty  years  only  to  enjoy  well-earned 
repose  in  Cinderella's  cave;  Arkwright's  original  models 
of  carding  and  spinning  machinery,  —  historical  models 
and  engines,  in  short,  in  magnificent  profusion. 

It  was  in  endeavoring  to  add  to  these  trophies  a  noble 
relic.  Watt's  "  Sun  and  Planet "  engine,  the  first  device 
whereby  the  motion  of  a  piston  was  imparted  to  a  wheel, 
that  one  of  the  many  zealous  servants  in  Cinderella's 
household  stumbled  on  the  traces  of  the  "  Lost  Art."  The 
liberality  of  Mr.  Boulton,  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Boul- 
ton,  had  placed  the  engine  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Patents,  and  this  offer  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  not  less  liberal  proposal  from  a  representative  of  Watt, 
namely,  to  add  to  the  collection  at  South  Kensington  the 
contents  of  Watt's  workshop  at  Handsworth,  every  article 
in  which  was  then  standing  as  it  stood  when  the  great 
inventor  died.  The  condition  attached  to  the  latter  gift 
marks  the  limit  of  the  public  spirit  that  dictated  it.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  provide  suitable  accommodation 
for  its  display  —  a  simple  stipulation  with  the  terms  of 
which  they  have  never  yet  been  in  a  condition  to  comply. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  1 7th  of  December,  1861, 
Sir  Francis  Pettit  Smith,  then  Mr.  Smith,  an  honored 
fellow-laborer  of  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcroft's  in  the  work  of 
introducing  the  screw  propellor  into  ships,  left  London  for 
Birmingham,  to  make  arrangements,  in  his  capacity  of 
Curator  of  the  Patent  Museum,  for  the  transfer  to  that 
establishment  of  the  "  Sun  and  Planet."  Beyond  this  he 
had  no  mission,  and,  beyond  collecting  any  records  he 
might  chance  upon  with  ret"erence  to  steam  engines  of 
early  date,  no  thought  of  instituting  any  inquiries.  Before 
night  he  was  destined  to  fall  in  with  strange  objects  that 
launched  him  and  many  others  for  many  a  day  upon  a  sea 
of  speculation  of  a  very  different  kind. 

On  reaching  Birmingham  Sir  Francis  at  once  proceeded 
to  Soho,  where  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Price,  a  gentleman 
who  had  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Boulton  family  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  While  discussing  various  matters 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  steam  machinery  at 
Soho,  Mr.  Price  opened  some  of  the  drawers  in  the  office, 
and  pulled  out  of  them  some  old  papers,  among  them  two 
"  crumpled  up  like  old  dusters."  Flattened  out,  these  are 
found  to  be  pictures  of  so  singular  a  kind  that,  unless  they 
are  attributable  to  photography,  it  seems  hard  to  account 
for  their  production.!  The  suggestion  of  photography  is 
no  sooner  made  by  his  visitor  than  Mr.  Price  takes  from  a 
drawer —  a  parcel  inscribed  "  Sun  picture  of  Soho  House, 
the  residence  of  Matthew  Boulton,  before  the  alteration  of 
17911"  Within  the  parcel,  face  to  face,  are  found  two 
silvered  plates,  and  on  them  —  common  daguerrotypes  I 
Leaving  behind  him  directions  for  the  transmission  of  the 
"  Sun  and  Planet,"  and  musing  much  on  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  pictures  he  has  seen,  Sir  Francis  returned 
to  town. 

It  will  be  surprising  only  to  those  to  whom  the  history 
of  the  thousand  and  one  delusions  that  have  at  difierent 
times  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  is  unknown,  to 
see  how  confidently  and  in  what  numbers,  so  soon  as  the 
ante-daguerreotypian  theory  of  photography  is  broached, 

»  •'  If  they  are  photoRraphR,"  in  tlio  judgment  of  the  Photopraphir.  Nfies, 
reviewing  the  subjects  of  the  discoTery  so  long  afterwards  as  November. 
1863,  "  we  have  made  no  piogreaa  in  reproduction  —  possibly  retrogresaed." 
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confiriiiatory  volunteers  come  trooping  in.  One  gentleman 
in  his  /eiil  lor  the  new  idea  produces  a  glass  positive  por- 
trait, which  has  heun  so  long  in  his  family  that  no  one  can 
remenibcr  anything  of  the  original.  He  projwses  in  for- 
warding it  to  Sir  Francis  to  oht.iin  a  table-rapped  certifi- 
cate from  "  the  spirits  "  as  to  the  individual  portrayed,  and 
thus  eupj)ly  indisputable  evidence  of  the  anticjuity  of  the 
art.  One  can  feel  for  a  discoverer  beset  with  such  aux- 
iliaries !  In  much  the  same  spirit  a  family  tradition  of 
Soho  wa.s  disinterred,  one  that  promised  not  merely  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  art  that  had  perished,  but  actually 
to  disclose  the  wicked  means  employed  for  bringing  it  to 
its  end.  'lliat  Josiah  Wedgwood's  Paris  agent  should 
have  borne  tlie  name  of  Dayuerre  was  a  circumstance  in- 
vested all  at  once  with  wonderful  significance  I 

Our  story,  from  the  period  when  the  "  Shepherd  and 
Shei)herdess  "  pictures  were  rescued  from  the  ooscurity  of 
tlie  olHce  drawer  at  Soho,  is  best  followed  in  the  cor- 
respondence which  ensued  between  Mr.  Price,  who  re- 
mained in  Birmingham,  aad  Sir  F.  Smith,  after  his  return 
to  town.  On  the  3d  December,  18G2,  after  some  remarks 
as  to  the  silver  plates  (innocent  impostors  in  whom  we 
shall  lose  all  our  interest  directly),  Mr.  Price  writes,  — 

"  The  other  photos  you  saw  had  a  number  scored  on  the  face, 
7,  6,  or  9,  and  these  I  still  hope  to  pet  for  you  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  don't  want  to  tease  you  too  much,  but  suppose  I  could  give 
you  a  clue  to  the  camera  which  made  these  pictures  !  I  had  it 
once,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  tor.  Some  thirteen  years 
ago  I  showed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  appeared  so  delighted 
witli  it  thut  I  could  not  help  giving  it  to  Iiiin.  When  I  cleared 
out  Mr.  Boulton's  old  library.  Miss  Wilkinson  told  me  to  take 
away  '  all  that  rubbish,'  and  do  what  I  liked  with  it.  The  camera 
and  these  old  pictures  weie  amongst  the  rubbish.  Little  did  1  think 
what  they  were." 

On  the  16th  December,  he  informs  Sir  Francis, — 

"  I  saw  an  auctioneer  to-day  who  some  years  ago  was  a  com- 
mon dealer  and  broker.  He  knew  Mr.  Powell  (the  gentleman 
to  whom  the  camera  had  been  given),  and  when  I  inquired  if  he 
knew  his  address,  the  subject  of  the  sun  pictures  came  up.  He 
reminded  me  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  turned  out  all  the 
rubbish  and  waste  paper  from  the  library  at  Soho,  he  bought 
the  old  scrap  paper,  and  amongst  it  was  a  very  curious  picture 
which  he  could  not  make  out.  I  did  not  recollect  any  picture 
being  amongst  the  rubbish.  He  says  that  in  sorting  it  over  he 
found  it  and  put  it  on  one  side.  Since  then  he  has  frequently 
broupht  it  out,  and  has  always  become  bewildered  as  to  what  it 
is.  He  says  it  is  neither  chalk,  crayon,  Indian  ink,  paint,  or 
painting.  He  will  bring  it  up  for  me  to  see.  It  is  in  two  parts, 
he  says,  and  from  its  general  description  I  suppose  it  is  a  brother 
or  sister  of  those  I  sent  you." 

On  the  19th  December,  he  writes,  — 

"  The  broker  who  has  got  the  other  pictures  expects  to  be 
paid.  Of  course  I  made  very  light  of  them.  As  he  bought 
them  merely  as  waste  paper,  1  said  he  ought  to  return  them  to 
me  as  such.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  for  them,  and  he 
merely  said  he  would  consider  of  it.  They  should  be  secured 
by  all  means.     They  are  very  beautiful." 

The  reply  is  a  telegram  from  Sir  Francis,  "  Don't  give 
him  time  to  think,  but  get  pictures  at  once,  lowest  price 
you  can."  On  the  22d,  after  assuring  his  correspondent 
that  he  will  if  possible  get  the  pictures  for  him,  Mr.  Price 

firoceeds  to  notice  the  family  tradition  I  have  adverted  to. 
t  has  to  be  collated  out  of  the  experiences  of  one  Town- 
send,  an  old  man  who  had  died  some  eight  years  before, 
and  who  had  been  Mr.  Boulton's  "  cad,"  or  handy  man, 
and  was  well  known  in  that  capacity  to  the  members  of  the 
celebrated  Lunar  Society,  which  held  its  meetings  at  Soho. 
"  In  thinking  over  these  pictures,"  Price  writes,  "  I  recol- 
lect old  Townsend  in  his  gossip  telling  me  that  they  (the 
great  men)  used  to  have  pictures  on  the  table,  not  the 
pictures  themselves,  but  the  likenesses  of  the  pictures. 
....  He  explained  '  they '  were  in  a  dark  tent  and 
nothing  but  a  picture  on  the  table.'' 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  the  auctioneer  has  dis- 
covered "  two  more  beautiful  old  sun  pictures  "  among  the 
rubbish,  and  these  are  duly  ransomed  and  added  to  the 
others.     On  the  5th  February,  Price  writes,  "  Boulton  and 


Fothergill  sold  pictures  painted  in  oil  by  the  dozen  at  very 
low  prices,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  I  have  a  clue  to  the 
secret,  but  am  not  yet  quite  rea<ly  to  give  vou  details."  In 
confirmation  of  his  views  he  forwards  from  among  the 
paners  in  the  Soho  oflice,  a  batch  of  copies  of  invoices  and 
orders  for  "  square  mechanical  paintings,"  and  "  oval  pic- 
tures in  forms  of  medallions."  Some  of  the  "  mechanical 
paintings  "  were  of  great  size.  In  a  letter  written  br  a 
customer  in  July,  1781,  we  have  the  wish  expressed  that 
"  Rynaldo  preventing  Annina  from  stabbing  herself"  could 
be  had  in  a  smaller  form  than  that  in  which  it  waa  being 
published,  —  fifty  inches  by  forty. 

On  the  23d  May,  Price  announces  a  very  mysteriotu 
circumstance  that  nas  come  to  bis  knowledge.  After  re- 
marking that  the  entries  in  tbe  Soho  books  prove  that  a 
great  many  of  these  pictures  must  be  somewhere  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  London,  he  goes  on,  "  /  think 
government  had  something  to  do  with  the  tutperuion  of  the 
trade,  because  the  person  who  held  the  secret  was  offered  a 
pension."  ....  A  few  days  later,  on  the  29tb  May,  he  is 
fast  losing  faith  (we  shall  see  bow  justly  directly^  in  the 
silver  plates ;  but  is  being  daily  fortified  in  his  belief  in 
the  new  theory  as  to  the  paper  pictures  that  are  cropping 
up.     "  Eginton's   name,"  he  writes,  "  is  erased  in  many 

places  in   the  old   books.     All  this   is  a  mystery 

Boulton  and  Kginton  I  believe  alone  knew  tbe  secret,  and 
with  them  it  died." 

Before  noticing  the  very  remarkable  piece  of  evidence 
(the  "  Dartmouth  Letter  "  )  on  which  this  conjecture  of 
government  action  is  based,  let  us  say  a  word  about  Kgin- 
ton, the  pensioner  that  was  to  be,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  is  certainly  no  mytho- 
logical personage,  for  his  bioCTaphy  is  contained  in  tbe 
prosaic  register  of  Nagler's  "Kiinstlerlexicon,"  published 
in  1837,  as  that  of  — 

"  EoiNTox,  Francis,  a  celebrated  English  glass  painter. 
He  effected,  in  conjunction  with  Jarvis,  a  new  revolution  in 
that  art,  by  making  it  an  imitation  of  oil  painting." 

The  article  gives  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  his 
works,  in  all  some  fifty.  Tbey  consist  of  historical  subjects 
and  portraits  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Birmingham  ;  Salisbury  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals, 
Arundel  Castle  and  Fonthill.  His  death  is  given  as  hav- 
ing  occurred  at  Ilandsworth,  in  1805,  when  be  was  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year. 

The  notice  is  followed  in  Nagler  by  another  which  may 
possibly,  for  those  who  pursue  this  matter  for  themselves, 
possess  interest.  It  is  that  of  "  Eginton,  Rafael,"  whom  it 
speaks  of  as  "  glass  painter  at  Birmingham,  a  successor  of 
the  preceding,  whose  reputation  he  maintained." 

In  July,  Mr.  Price  writes  that  he  is  "  startled"  at  a  com- 
munication from  Sir  Francis,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Mete- 
yard  (who  was  writing  the  life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood)  has 
found  mention  of  a  camera  belonging  to  one  of  the  Wedg- 
woods in  1791.  "  You  may  with  safety,"  she  has  told  Sir 
Francis,  "  refer  the  first  experiments  in  photography  to  as 
early  a  date  as  1790  or  1791.  In  this  latter  year  I  find 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  third  surviving  son  of  Josiah  "Wedg- 
wood, sending  his  camera  to  be  mended."  The  idea 
that  the  camera  he  has  given  away  may  be  the  very  identi- 
cal camera  with  which  Uie  Lost  Art  has  been  practiced  re- 
vives in  force,  and  he  assures  his  correspondent  he  will  try 
to  follow  up  its  traces.  "  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  he 
adds,  reverting  to  the  mystery  he  has  drawn  attention  to, 
"  this  secret  was  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  death  of  Egin- 
ton and  the  lunatics,^  and  all  traces  of  it  were  destroyed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  some  members 
of  the  government.  In  my  old  letter  books  hundreds  of 
pages  have  been  torn  out  besides  many  erasures." 

On  1st  November,  1863,  Mr.  Price  has  so  far  despaired 
of  the  recovery  of  the  camera  as  to  repeat  with  compla- 
cency the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  a  good-natured 

•  Among  the  membm  of  the  "  Lunar  Society,"  who  were  thu»  nick- 
named, were  Mattbew  Boulton,  James  Watt,  Dr.  Priegtly,  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  W. 
HerFchel,  Sir  .Toseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  AreUus,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Mr.  Roebuck,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
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friend  that  it  is  probably  doing  duty  in  some  Staffordshire 
chimney  corner  as  a  saltbox.  He  speaks  of"  sending  up 
some  oil  pictures  by  Eginton,  and  mentions  a  fact  worth 
noting,  as  it  disposes  of  one  of  the  many  theories  which  un- 
dertook to  solve  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  case, 
namely,  that  the  papers  found  were  only  the  intermediate 
stage,  so  to  speak,  between  the  original  and  the  article  pro- 
duced for  sale.  The  fact  is,  that  the  pictures  are  all  re- 
versed. 

And  now  for  the  Dartmouth  letter,  the  famous  document 
■which  has  given  such  zest  to  the  story  by  infusing  into  it 
the  delicate  flavor  of  court  scandal.  The  letter  is  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  evidence  in  this  singular  case  which  will 
bear  handling  ;  whether  it  goes  to  support  the  "  old  cad's  " 
theory,  is  a  very  different  question.  The  "  old  cad  "  was 
of  opinion  that  Sir  William  Beechey  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  affair.  Price's  contributions  to  this  part  of  the 
story  are  only  the  recollections  of  Townsend.  "  He  told 
me,"  says  Mr.  Price,  "  that  Beechey  painted  Matthew  Boul- 
ton's  picture,!  and  when  he  was  at  Soho,  Mr.  Boulton  ex- 
plained to  him  this  invention  of  taking  sun  pictures.  Sir 
William  then  went  amongst  all  the  artists  and  got  up  a  pe- 
tition to  Matthew  Boulton  and  the  Lunar  Society  begging 
them  to  stop,  because  it  (the  secret)  would  be  the  means  of 
shutting  up  the  painters'  shops  —  this  was  poor  old  Town- 
send's  expression." 

And  to  "  poor  old  Townsend,"  rambling  on  in  his  dotage, 
according  to  the  light  left  him,  we  are  inclined  to  listen 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  some- 
thing more  definite  at  the  hands  of  a  scientific  writer,  when 
he  refers  to  these  same  ramblings  as  if  they  were  the  firm- 
est of  facts.  "  We  were  informed,"  so  writes  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  on  16th  November,  1863,  "  that  a 
copy  of  a  petition  from  the  well-known  painter,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beechey,  to  the  members  of  the  Lunar  Society,  is  in 
existence  urging  them,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  words  and  to  the 
purport  and  effect  of  old  Townsend's  recollections.  If 
there  be  such  a  jietition  in  existence,  no  effort  ought  to  be 
spared  for  its  production.  If  there  be  not  —  the  fable  of 
the  Three  Black  Crows  seems  in  danger  of  having  its  proud 
preeminence  contested. 

The  so-called  Dartmouth  letter,  to  come  to  it  at  last,  is  a 
letter  written  by  Matthew  Boulton  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
press  copy  of  it  being  found  among  Matthew  Boulton's  pa- 
pers.    It  is  in  these  terms  :  — 

"  Mt  Lokd,  —  A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  dated  Dublin,  May  27th,  in  which  he  sur- 
prises me  by  saying, '  I  have  written  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper  to  have 
a  pension  of  £20  per  annum  for  Mr.  Eginton  :  so  if  there  is  any 
stop,  write  me  of  it  to  Scotland,  and  I  will  get  it  set  to  rights,  as 
I  know  nothing  but  inattention  can  stop  it.' 

"As  I  think  I  cannot  with  propriety  write  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper 
upon  that  matter,  having  not  the  honor  of  being  known  to  him, 
and  as  I  have  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  or  any  person 
besides  your  lordship,  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  for  thus 
troubling  you  with  my  sentiments  and  wishes. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  have  an  entire  stop  put  to  the 

rjnsion,  because  Mr.  Eginton  hath  no  claim  nor  expectations, 
pay  him  by  the  year,  and  consequently  he  is  already  paid  by 
me  for  all  the  three  or  four  months  spent  in  that  business  :  and 
as  to  an  overplus  reward  for  his  secrecy,  I  know  how  to  do  that 
more  effectually,  and  with  more  prudence,  than  giving  him  an- 
nually £20,  which  will  only  serve  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 
of  that  business,  and  therefore  'tis  impolitical. 

"  Besides  it  might,  perhaps,  be  injurious  to  me,  as  such  a  pen- 
sion might  tend  to  make  him  more  independent  of  me  and  my 
manufacture. 

"  His  attachment  to  me,  his  knowing  that  no  use  hath  been 
made  of  the  things,  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  me,  and  his 
own  natural  caution  and  prudence,  render  me  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  scheme  will  die  away  in  his  memory,  or  at  least  will 
never  be  mentioned. 

"  If  anybody  is  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  reward  in  this  busi- 
ness it  is  myself,  because  I  have  not  only  bestowed  some  time 
upon  it,  but  have  actually  exi^ended  in  money  between  one  and 
two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  can  readily  convmcc  your  ionlship 
when  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  at  Soho  ;  and,  although  I 

<  ThI*  Is  TeriSed  by  the  eatalogtu  'of  th«  Royal  Academy  where  the  pic- 
ture was  exhibited. 


was  induced  by to  believe  that  I  was  writing  at  the 

request,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  noble  lord  (whose  wisdom 
and  virtue  I  revere),  j'et  I  never  intended  making  any  charge  to 
government  of  any  of  my  expenses  or  for  my  trouble. 

"  All  that  I  have  now  to  request  of  your  lordship  is  that  a 
negative  be  put  upon  the  pension. 

"  My  lord,  your  lordship's  most  dutiful,  most  obliged,  and 
most  faithful  humble  servant.  M.  B." 

It  seems  wanton  to  destroy  almost  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
any  of  the  harmless  little  mysteries  we  have  by  this  time 
conjured  up,  but  as  a  very  important  personage,  who  will 
arrive  directly,  would  observe,  Magna  est  veritns,  and  we 
can  happily  show  our  devotion  to  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  add  to  the  real  intei'est  of  our  story,  by  giving  the 
coup  de  grace  to  some  few  of  them  at  once. 

The  silver  pictures,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  were  not 
real  antiques.  The  inscription  on  the  parcel  notwithstand- 
ing, they  turned  out  (we  shall  see  how  directly)  to  be 
daguerreotypes  of  a  date  when  daguerreotyping  was  by  no 
means  rare.  The  hopeful  inscription  on  one  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  broker's  shop  ["  Sun  picture  taken  by  a 
process  invented  at  the  Soho  works,  Handsworth,  the  year 
1780-85,  'Flora  bedecking  Pan  '  "]  was  found  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  broker,  who  gave  as  his  authority  for 
the  legend,  —  Mr.  Price  1  If  the  complicity  of  the  govern- 
ment in  an  atrocious  piece  of  vandalism  is  to  go  too,  we 
owe  a  word  of  apology  to  sundry  photographic  zealots  who 
carefully  annotated  the  facts,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  Lord  Dartmouth's  seat  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soho,  and  that  Sir  Grey  Cooper  was  an  inde- 
fatigable Minister  of  State.  We  can  in  truth  hardly  hope 
for  a  conviction.  If  we  remember  that  at  the  time  that 
Eginton  was  busy  with  his  pictures  at  Soho,  the  Soho 
factory  was,  so  far  as  the  copper  coinage  of  the  country 
was  concerned,  a  royal  mint,  it  seems  possible,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  the  invention  the  government  was  desirous 
of  putting  a  stop  to,  the  preliminaries  of  which  invention 
Boulton  had  entered  on  "  at  the  request  and  under  the 
authority  "  of  a  noble  lord,  as  to  which  invention  Boulton 
had  never  spoken  to  any  one  but  his  lordship,  and  more 
than  all,  of  which  no  use  had  ever  been  made,  was  an  in- 
vention more  nearly  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  state  than 
the  copying  of  celebrated  pictures,  to  the  detriment  of 
artists,  "  by  chemical  and  mechanical  means." 

One  piece  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Price,  almost 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  invention  did  not  die  sud- 
denly out  at  all.  This  is  the  proof-sheet  of  an  article 
entitled  "  Handsworth,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
James  Watt  for  a  topographical  work  (Lewis).  If  the 
article  was  really  written  by  him  it  is  extremely  curious, 
for  after  mentioning  astronomical  clocks  as  having  been 
constructed  at  Soho,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  art  of  copy- 
ing pictures  in  oil  colors,  called  Polygraphic  (we  must  bear 
this  name  in  mind  as  we  proceed),  was  also  invented  and 
pursued  here  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Eginton, 
to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned,  and  who  became 
celebrated  for  his  painting  upon  glass." 

To  make  amends  for  any  disappointment  occasioned  by 
our  actually  necessary  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  we  will 
now  bring  forward  another  mysterious  personage,  —  unless 
indeed  some  critic  shall  step  in  and  prove  him  to  be  only 
Eginton  in  disguise,  —  busier  even  than  Eginton  with 
chemical  and  mechanical  painting,  working  for  a  sort  of 
junior  "  Lunatics  "  in  London,  and  practising  his  art  not 
merely  without  molestation  by  the  profession,  but  under 
the  sanction  of  names  still  greater  than  that  of  Sir  W. 
Beechey.  His  secret  too  is  lost,  and  his  works,  less  fortu- 
nate than  Eginton's,  have  passed  away  and  left  "not  a 
wrack  behind." 

Q.ur  new  acquaintance  is  Mr.  Joseph  Booth,  a  gentleman 
describing  himself  as  of  Lewisham,  artist,  and  engaged, 
when  we  first  meet  with  him,  in  1784,  in  making  chemical 
and  mechanical  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  Eginton  at  Soho.  In  one  important  par- 
ticular he  differs  materially  from  Eginton.  He  has  a  turn  for 
authorship,  and  loves,  if  we  would  believe  him,  to  discourse 
about  nothing  so  well  as  the  new  invented   polygraphic 
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art.  IIo  makes  his  art  the  pretext  for(lelu<{ing  us  with  his 
views  about  all  things  earthly  and  supernal  —  save  one  — 
how  he  made  his  "  chemical  and  mechanical  paintings." 
On  this  point  ho  is  reticence  itself,  and  he  leaves  us,  after 
we  have  read  both  his  treatises  from  end  to  end,  under  the 
uncomfortable  impression  that,  while  pretending  to  take  us 
into  his  conBdence,  he  has  been  laughing  at  us  in  his 
sleeve.  The  pami)blets  are  perhaps  as  neat  a  combination 
of  rigmarole  and  business  "  smartness  "  as  anything  that 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  great  showman  of  our  latter 
days,  Artemas  Ward  himseii.  Booth's  first  production 
styles  itself  — 

"  A  Treatise  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
PoLLAPLASiASMOs,  Of  thc  Original  invention  of  multiplying 
pictures  in  oil  colors,  with  all  the  properties  of  the  original 
paintings,  whether  in  regard  to  outline,  size,  variety  of  tints, 
etc. ;  together  with  a  proposal  for  a  subscription  for  forming  a 
collection  of  pictures,  truly  original,  on  different  subjects,  in- 
terspersed with  occasional  remarks  ou  the  utility  of  painting,  on 
the  modern  improvements  in  that  art,  and  on  the  merits  of  the 
English  school. 

"  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit." 

The  "  explanatory  "  treatise  is  a  treatise  enlightening  us 
on  every  ima":inable  topic  with  the  exception,  as  I  have 
said,  of  "  Pollaplasiasmos ;  "  full  of  the  perplexities  of  an 
inventor  where  his  art  "happens  to  have  even  the  appear- 
ance of  clashing  with  the  interests  of  those  who  may  be 
employed  in  professions  in  any  aspect  similar  to  the  new 
undertaking,"  and  the  "  undetermined  'state  of  mind  "  in 
which  he  (Booth)  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  "  not 
knowing  properly  what  method  he  ought  to  adopt  to  usher 
his  invention  into  the  world  with  that  propriety  which  is 
necessary  for  an  art  entirely  new."  After  moralizing  on 
the  relations  between  capital  and  genius,  the  artist  is 
"  induced,  on  mature  deliberation,  to  throw  himself  and  the 
product  of  many  years'  labor  at  the  feet  of  that  impartial 
public  who  alone,"  etc.,  etc. ;  and  accordingly  invites  the 
impartial  public  to  form  a  club  for  the  purchase  of  his 
"  pollaplasiasmos  "  paintings.  "  With  respect  to  an  idea 
prevailing  that  the  paintings  must  be  mere  copies,  I  must 
observe  that  they  cannot  be  termed  so  with  any  propriety, 
especially  when  the  subjects  are  designed  on  purpose  for 
this  work.  Perfect  colored  pictures  will  be  produced  by 
this  manner  of  painting,  though  the  design  is  only  made  in 
black,  or  a  slight  tinted  drawing,  and  the  pieces  from  such 
sketches  will  be  as  exquisitely  painted  as  if  the  subject  was 
first  laboriously  finished  upon  a  piece  of  canvas."  He 
forestalls  very  curiously  an  art  critic  of  some  celebrity, 
who  gave  reasons  why  we  have  no  more  of  the  works  of 
this  Lost  Art,  by  drawing  our  attention  to  the  imperishable 
character  of  the  productions  of  Pollaplasiasmos  :  "  An  en- 
tire new  system  of  drawing  and  coloring,  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  either  change,  cracking,  peeling,  or  any  other  in- 
conveniences, which  too  frequently  attend  even  first-rate 
pictures  painted  in  the  usual  manner."  Unless  he  is 
carrying  duplicity  to  an  incredible  length,  his  art  had 
nothing  in  common  with  engraving,  which  he  denounces  as 
"  a  metaphysical  thought  which  endeavors  to  form  in  im- 
agination a  living  being  without  a  body  or  member,",  while 
his  own  art  is  "  that  to  painting  which  engraving  is  to 
design.  Moreover,"  he  adds,  but  without  our  seeing  very 
clearly  what  the  remark  is  intended  to  convey,  "  all  the 
aerial  beings  of  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton,  must  be  formed 
of  parts  which  are  first  realized  in  nature,  else  they  could 
not  possibly  find  a  way  to  the  poet's  fancy."  When  he 
begins  seriatim  to  set  out  "  the  imperfections  of  engraving, 
and  the  reason  of  his  dwelling  on  those  imperfections,"  we 
may  fairly  hope  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  discovery,  and 
when  he  refers  to  the  "  sarcasms  which  have  been  abun- 
dantly bestowed  "  upon  his  invention,  our  curiosity  is  on 
the  alert  for  some  piece  of  contemporary  criticism  from 
which  we  may  form  a  guess  as  to  its  nature.  But  the  hope 
dies  away  as  we  read  on  and  find  only  a  string  of  platitudes 
about  "  real  grandeur "  being  something  more  than  "  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  glitter,"  and  the  eye  being  "  never 
more  pleased  than  when  the  mind  partakes  of  the  same 


sensation."  After  wandering  off  to  the  history  of  tapestry, 
Albert  Diir«r,  Mugo  de  Carpi,  and  Mr.  Jackson  of  Batter- 
sea  (who  has,  it  appears,  all  but  efTected  some  wonderful 
improvement  in  paper-hangings),  he  comes  to  notice  the 
invention  of  one  L?  Blond,  for  printing  in  colors  from 
mezzo-tinto  plates.  "  These  were  certainly,"  he  says, 
"  very  good  of  their  kind,  but  the  great  expense  attending 
the  preparation  of  the  plates,  etc.,  considerably  enhanced 
the  price  to  purchasers,  and  though  they  were  much 
esteemed  at  that  time,  yet  they  were  nothing  more  than 
prints  in  colors  on  paper,"  —  from- which  we  may  fairly 
enough  infer  that  Booth's  process  was  something  else. 
His  pictures  were  finished  with  great  nicety,  and  be  is 
particularly  severe  on  the  "artistic  daubs,"  which  he 
declares  have  been  the  origin  of  the  "  wink  of  wisdom  " 
connoisseurs  are  forced  to  give  in  peeping  through  their 
hands.  In  connection  with  artistic  daubs,  he  tells  us  of"  a 
person  of  Birmingham"  who  "acquired  a  considerable 
fortune  by  indulging  a  similar  mind  ;  "  but  unless  there  are 
circumstances  we  are  not  acquainted  with  in  the  factory 
at  Soho,  the  reference  can  hardly  be  to  the  only  rival  hie 
can  have  in  his  own  line  —  the  artist  Eginton. 

Neither  Booth  nor  Eginton  patented  the  invention  they 
practised.  Booth  insists  on  taking  us  into  his  confidence 
and  telling  us  frankly  why.  He  says  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  "  surprise  to  some  people  "  that  he  has  not.  Had  he 
given  no  reason  we  might  perhaps  have  shared  in  the 
"  surprise."  As  it  is  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
reason  with  the  facts.  He  says  that  if  he  bad  patented 
his  invention  he  must  have  disclosed  the  secret  in  bii 
specification ;  but  unless  there  were  two  Joseph  Booths, 
both  artists  of  Lewisham,  flourishing  at  the  same  time,  our 
friend  Joseph  must  excuse  us  for  being  very  imperfectly 
satisfied  with  the  explanation.  A  Joseph  Booth,  of  Lew- 
isham, artist,  if  we  can  trust  the  record  of  the  Office  of  the 
Great  Seal,  obtained  in  the  year  1792,  Jjetters-Patent  for 
an  invention,  the  nature  of  which  he  was  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament  (.32  Geo.  IIL  c.  Ixxiii.)  allowed  to  keep 
secret.  It  was  for  "  a  machine  or  apparatus,  and  certain 
chemical  compositions  invented  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  various  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  and  other  articles." 
I  have  the  specification  of  the  patent  (No.  1,888)  before 
me,  and  I  see  from  it  that  in  pursuance  of  the  act.  Lord 
Darnley  and  a  Mr.  Nicholson  have  examined  our  artist, 
and  certify  in  an  affidavit  that  the  specification,  amended 
at  their  suggestion,  "  fully,  completely,  and  accurately  de- 
scribes the  whole  and  every  part  of  such  invention  and 
discovery,  and  the  method  of  using  and  employing  the 
same  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth."  We 
run  through  the  specification,  from  which  the  seal  of 
secrecy  has  long  since  been  removed,  and  find  that  what- 
ever "other  articles"  may  have  been  invented  by  the 
patentee,  he  has  said  no  word  that  can  be  construed  into 
the  description  of  any  method  of  chemically  and  mechan- 
ically painting  in  oil. 

Booth's  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  address  to  his 
patrons.  He  tells  them  that  "  he  has  lately  refused  a  very 
advantageous  offer  made  by  a  foreign  power,"  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  art  "  in  a  place  where  he  was  assured 
of  the  greatest  success."  But  no  terms  "  can  induce  him 
to  leave  his  native  country  in  expectation  of  the  patronage 
and  protection  of  foreigners,  more  especially  as  he  is  well 
assured  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  throwing  himself  for 
support  in  his  undertaking  on  that  candor  and  liberality 
which  have  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  Britons.  He 
has  already  received  the  most  flattering  proof  of  the  just- 
ness of  his  sentiments  on  this  head,  on  an  application  made 
above  a  year  ago  to  one  of  the  first  men  the  world  has 
produced  in  his  line.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  with  a  protecting  hand,  generously  assisted  him 
in  his  invention  in  a  manner  truly  great  and  noble.  .  .  . 
Mr.  West,  too,  with  a  mind  superior  to  professional  prej- 
udices, indulged  the  artist  with  the  use  of  one  of  his  pic- 
tures ('Jupiter  and  Europa '),  from  which  he  has  taken 
the  first  piece  which  he  dares  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public,  numbers  of  former  productions  having  been 
laid  aside  from  the  many  improvements  which  the  art  has 
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undergone  within  the  last  year."  In  the  title-page  of  this 
curious  work,  we  read  that  a  specimen  of  the  art  "  may 
now  be  inspected  at  the  inventor's  house  near  Golden 
Square,  admittance  gratis,  price  of  the  pamphlet  Is. ; " 
a  form  of  invitation  not  unknown  to  patrons  of  art  of  the 
present  day. 

Four  years  elapse  before  we  catch  sight  of  our  artist 
friend  again.  He  is  evidently  prospering.  His  society 
has  been  formed,  and  Pollaplasiasmos  has  become  Polyg- 
raphy  ;  the  very  title,  as  I  pointed  out  just  now,  adopted 
for  Eginton's  process  at  Soho.  The  lapse  of  time  has  left 
the  artist  as  didactic  but  unfortunately  as  uncommunica- 
tive (about  picture  painting)  as  ever.  He  is  now  publish- 
ing a  second  pamphlet ;  it  is  without  date,  but  assigned  by 
the  learned  in  such  matters  in  the  British  Museum  to  1 788. 
He  pens  this  time  — 

"  An  Address  to  the  public  on  the  Polygraphic  Art,  or  the 
copying  and  multiplying  pictures  in  oil  colors,  by  a  chemical 
and  mechanical  process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Booth, 
portrait  painter. 

"  Utque  aries  pariat  Solertia  nutriat  usus." 

We  have  no  space  left  to  record  the  wanderings  of  our 
hero  in  his  second  manifesto,  in  which  he  praises  his  art 
as  "  having  a  tendency  to  strengthen  religious  principles 
and  conceptions,  and  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people. 
...  A  taste  for  the  fine  arts,"  he  observes  —  and  the  sen- 
timent was  probably  a  novelty  then  —  "  is  incompatible 
with  ferocity  of  manners.     It  even  restrains  the  fierceness 

of  war Painting  in  particular  is  favorable  to  virtue  " 

and  so  on.  The  man  is  incorrigible  as  ever,  and  we  lay 
lay  down  the  second  pamphlet,  like  the  first,  without  hav- 
ing in  any  way  improved  our  knowledge  of  the  process  he 
invented. 

This  source  of  information  failing  us,  we  revert  naturally 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Soho.  So  long  as  the  Heathfield 
workroom  remained  closed,  there  was  ground  of  course  for 
hope  that  within  it  would  be  found  the  very  instruments 
that  had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pictures. 
This  idea  must  indeed  have  impressed  itself  with  singular 
force  upon  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  matter, 
when  we  find  a  writer,  usually  so  careful  as  Mr.  Smiles,i 
including  in  the  list  of  articles  which  presented  themselves 
to  those  who  at  last,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1862,  got  access  to 
the  chamber  —  an  "  extemporized  camera  "  !  Unhappily, 
to  the  few  persons  who  (among  them  were  Sir  Francis 
Smith  and  Mr.  Woodcroft)  entered  the  workroom  so  long 
closed,  no  such  object  was  apparent,  carefully  as  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  premises  was  searched.  The  only- 
optical  apparatus  to  be  seen  were  three  or  four  lenses  with 
paper  mounts,  and  these  were  lying  about  in  drawers. 

With  the  unsuccessful  search  in  Watt's  workroom  the 
attempts  to  collect  evidence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Soho 
eeem  to  have  ceased,  and  the  photographic  world,  in  which 
the  rumored  discovery  had  made  a  stir,  prepared  for  a  dis- 
cussion over  what  materials  had  come  to  light.  On  the 
first  night  of  its  winter  session  in  1863,  the  rooms  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society  were  crowded,  and  Sir 
Francis  made  his  statement,  which  it  is  needless  to  say 
was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest.  When  the  sen- 
sational part  of  it  had  been  winnowed  out  of  the  story, 
the  modest  tone  in  which  the  speculations  of  the  speaker 
had  been  put  forward  earned  for  him  perhaps  still  heartier 
admiration.  The  evidence  in  the  shape  of  products  of  the 
Lost  Art  was  of  course  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny. 
The  more  the  paper  pictures  were  examined  the  more 
■wonderful  and  extraordinary  they  appeared.  As  if  to  de- 
stroy at  a  blow  the  theories  of  those  who  maintained  that 
they  were  simply  copper-plate  engravings  colored  after 
some  expeditious  method,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  pic- 
ture could  be  wiped  out  with  a  sponge  as  a  boy's  sums  are 
rubbed  oflf  a  slate  !  The  British  Journal  of  Photngrnphy, 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  I  suppose  upon  the  matter, 
was  obliged  Bome  days  after  the  meeting  to  content  itself 
with  thus  gumming  up  the  status  of  the  pictures  that  had 
been  found  :    "  There  is  no  direct  evidence  proving  them 
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to  have  been  produced  by  photography.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  which  militates  against  such  a  sup- 
position, and  several  arguments  in  favor  of  it."  The 
paper  of  one  ("  The  Stratonice  ")  furnished  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  the  antiquity  of  the  picture.  It  was  shown  by 
a  letter  from  the  present  proprietors  of  the  mills  where  it 
was  manufactured,  that  it  must  have  been  made  prior 
to  1794. 

The  general  discussion  at  the  society's  meeting  was  led 
off"  by  Dr.  Diamond,  who  cited  the  opinion  of  one  of  our 
most  competent  authorities,  Mr.  William  Smith,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  to  the  effect 
that  the  pictures  "  were  not  produced  either  by  engraving, 
drawing,  or  painting,  or  by  any  method  of  which  he  had 
any  knowledge.  They  bore  no  traces  of  any  handwork 
whatever."  Much  interest  was  expressed  on  the  produc- 
tion by  the  speaker  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of 
Joseph  Booth  and  the  Polygraphic  Society,  at  381  Strand. 
The  rest  of  the  discussion  was  hardly  profitable,  the  critics 
selecting  for  their  attacks  precisely  those  points  of  the 
story  on  which  it  was  exceptionally  strong.  One  gentle- 
man, who  objected  that  in  the  early  days  of  photography 
"  no  lens  existed  capable  of  producing  a  sharp  impression," 
found  apparently  no  one  at  the  meeting  to  remove  his 
doubts.  He  receives  a  reply,  however,  a  few  days  after,  in 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  Yorkshireman  who  accounted  for  a  particular  phe- 
nomenon by  "  dooting  the  fact."  The  answer,  the  editor 
says,  "  is  simple  ;  the  image  is  not  sharp,  but  presents  pre- 
cisely the  appearance  that  would  be  anticipated  of  an  un- 
corrected lens  of  a  particular  character,  that  is  to  say,  if 
taken  by  the  aid  of  a  quartz  spectacle  lens  (pebble),  an 
instrument  very  likely  to  have  been  used." 

The  meeting  at  the  society's  rooms  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  discussion,  and  pamphlets  had  to  be  exchanged 
before  all  parties  could  receive  even  imperfect  satisfaction. 
One  by  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boulton  (grandson  of  Matthew 
Boulton),  published  in  1865,  went  far  to  clear  up  all  the 
points  as  to  which  we  can  even  now  feel  sure.  Adopting 
a  species  of  argument  especially  applicable  to  the  case,  he 
made  the  eye  the  arbiter  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  silver 
plates,  and  proved  that  the  "  sun  picture  of  old  Soho," 
before  1791,  was  a  daguerreotype  of  Winsor  Green,  taken 
by  his  aunt,  Miss  Wilkinson,  in  1840.  He  did  this  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  appending  to  his  pamphlet  a  litho- 
graph copy  of  the  picture  on  the  silver  plate,  and  a  sketch 
of  Winsor  Green,  taken  in  1841.  On  that  point  no  one 
doubted  more. 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures 
QuamvucE  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus." 

Mr.  Boulton  expresses  himself  as  adverse  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  so-called  mechanical  pictures  were  photo- 
graphic. As  regards  the  word  "  sun  pictures,"  he  says, 
"  neither  my  sisters  nor  I  ever  heard  this  title  made  use 
of;  but  I  have  found  persons  who,  when  at  Soho  about 
1830,  heard  the  pictures  there  spoken  of  as  'sun  pictures,* 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hodgson  heard  the  title  used  at  an 
earlier  period." 

The  last  shot  fired  by  way  of  controversy  was  by  Mr. 
George  Wallis,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  the 
Art-Jotirnal  for  1866,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ghost  of  an 
Art  Process  practised  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  about 
1777,  1780,  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  Photogra- 
phy." But  for  the  consideration  of  this  and  many  other 
interesting  speculations  that  have  been  hazarded  on  the 
subject  we  have  no  space  left. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  is  needful  to  induce 
those  interested  in  curiosities  of  invention  to  look  into  this 
singular  matter  for  themselves.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
process  by  which  the  pictures  were  produced,  Ave  are  per- 
plexed rather  than  assisted  by  the  repeated  "  explana- 
tions" of  discordant  experts.  If  it  was  merely  mechanical 
reproduction  of  any  given  subject,  one  can  fancy  how  the 
good  people  of  Soho  chuckled  over  the  letter  (which  still 
survives)  of  one  of  their  London  customers  begging  the 
next  pictures  thoy  ordered  might  bo  painted  "  in  a  much 
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more  masterly  style."  If  they  were  not,  and  hand  labor 
was  not  dispensed  with  by  the  art,  it  seems  impossible  to 
understand  the  delight  expressed  by  Matthew  Uoulton  in 
one  of  his  letters  (Ist  February,  1781),  at  having  his  en- 
gine drawings  copied  by  the  art  "  on  thick  paper,  in  which 
case  the  drawing  is  reversed,  and  is  so  perfect  as  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  original."  That  it  was  mechani- 
cal, or  that  the  outline  (and  possibly  the  dead  color)  was 
secured  without  labor,  seems  a  fair  inference  from  one  of 
Burney's  letters,  where  he  is  writing  about  a  picture  that 
would  seem  to  have  not  been  well  adapted  to  the  process. 
"  Your  idea  was  perfectly  right,"  he  says,  "  about*  Telem- 
achns,'  had  it  been  mechanized,  but  at  present  the  outline 
and  the  dead  color  take  nearly  half  the  time."  If  the  art 
was  worked  secretly  its  concealment  was  possibly  due  to 
much  the  same  course  of  proceedinij  on  the  part  of  those 
who  worked  it,  as  that  described  by  Edgar  Poe  in  his 
famous  story  of  "  The  Purloined  Letter."  Had  it  been 
known  to  be  a  secret,  it  seems  strange  that  it  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  "  eavesdroppers  "  about  Soho,  with  whose 
wiles  Mr.  Smiles  makes  us  acquainted  in  his  charming  lit- 
tle sketch  of  the  way-side  inn  at  Handsworth ;  and  if — 
but  we  might  lose  ourselves  to  any  depth  in  conjecture  on 
this  curious  matter,  with  regard  to  which  those  most  com- 
petent to  decide  agree  only  in  differing.  Without  staying 
to  draw  the  moral,  or  morals,  —  for  there  are  morals  in  the 
story  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from  dealers  in 
waste  paper  to  Minister  of  State,  —  I  would  recommend 
the  reader  simply  to  visit  the  little  chamber  of  Sir  Francis 
Smith,  at  the  Patent  Museum  of  South  Kensington,  see  the 
pictures  which  have  been  actually  found,  and  decide  for 
himself  upon  what  Mr.  Wallis  very  happily  christened, 
while  his  judgment  was  in  suspense,  "  An  Art  mystery 
awaiting  a  solution." 
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While  these  winter  days  are  passing  so  wearily  away 
with  Nelly  Deane,  let  us  see  how  they  are  being  spent  by 
Arthur  Temple. 

A  bijou  residence  in  Mayfair.  Delicate  white  curtains, 
looped  back  by  rose-colored  ribbons ;  luxurious  satin-cov- 
ered easy-chairs ;  little  three-legged  tables,  decked  with 
old  lace  ;  bright  little  girandoles  and  brackets  against  the 
Avails,  with  Dresden  china  groups  upon  them  ;  a  fat  pug 
lazily  blinking  his  eyes  before  the  fire ;  more  fat  pugs,  but 
of  Dresden  china,  staring  down  at  him  from  the  chimney- 
piece  with  their  immovable  eyes ;  and  a  little  Dresden 
china-like  woman,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  all,  in  a  black 
satin  dress  tied  up  with  knots  of  mauve  ribbon,  and  with 
the  airiest  of  white  lace  caps  perched  upon  the  apex  of  her 
coquettish  little  head. 

"  Good  heavens,  how  dull  it  is  in  town  in  December  !  " 
'cried  the  little  woman,  laying  her  head  back  among  the 
satin  cushions  of  her  arm-chair. 

A  cup  of  untasted  chocolate  was  on  a  round  table  at  her 
side,  and  a  pile  of  letters  by  it.  She  had  the  most  neatly- 
cut  little  features  in  the  world,  all  delicate  pink  and  white, 
like  a  shaded  rose-leaf.  Closing  her  eyes  languidly  for  a 
minute,  she  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  well-known 
Dresden  china  lady  asleep  in  her  chair,  with  the  open  let- 
ter before  her.  One  slight  difference,  however  :  the  Dres- 
den china  lady  holds  a  love-letter  ;  Mrs.  Hetheridge  holds 
a  bill. 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  some  one  to  ring  the  bell  for  me ! 
Punch,  why  can't  you?  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  a  fat 
dog  that  can't  do  a  thing  for  one  ?  You  might  just  as  well 
be  made  of  china,  for  all  the  good  you  are.  I  wish  you 
were,  and  then  you  wouldn't  wheeze." 

Punch  looked  up  at  his  mistress  with  grave,  reproachful 
eyes,  and  put  his  tongue  out  at  her  with  infinite  wisdom, 
and  an  evident  intention  of  deliberately  insulcing  her. 


Mrs.  Hetheridge  rang  the  bell  twice,  and  the  summons 
wu  answered  by  a  demure  lady's-maid  in  rustling  black 
silk. 

"  Look  here,  CoUinson,"  said  the  lad^,  holding  out  the 
letter  ;  "  here  is  Madame  Dentelle  sending  in  her  account 
again  —  the  second  time  since  July;  it  is  really  most  im- 
pertinent of  her,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Very  impertinent,  ma'am,"  answered  the  mfiid,  de- 
murely. She  knew  it  was  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth 
to  make  any  other  reply. 

"  These  people  have  no  conscience,  CoUinson,  have  they  ? 
And  I  think  she  has  charged  exorbitantly  for  my  Good- 
wood dresses ;  quit«  out  of  all  reason.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  They  are  rather  high-priced.  But  they 
were  very  lovely  dresses,  ma'am;  specially  that  sweek 
white  silk  with  the  Valenceens." 

"  Yes,  they  were  pretty  enough,"  said  her  mistress, 
slightly  mollified  by  tne  recollection  of  her  triumphs  on 
"  the  lawn,"  "  but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  send  in 
her  bill." 

"  Did  you  wish  me  to  go  and  pay  it,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Col- 
linson,  not  without  a  spice  of  malice. 

"  Pay  it  I  Good  heavens,  no!  Are  you  crazy,  CoUin- 
son V  Tear  it  up,  and  put  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Here,  and  these  too.  This  is  the  jeweller's,  and  this  the 
milliner's  ;  and  here,  these  little  trumpery  glove  bills  too ; 
just  as  if  they  couldn't  wait  for  their  money !  They' 
haven't  a  shadow  of  consideration  for  anybody  but  them- 
selves. And,  Collinson,  take  away  this  chocolate ;  it  ifl 
vilely  made  this  morning ;  not  fit  to  drink.  Tell  cook  to 
be  sure  and  have  oysters  for  lunch,  and  some  snipe  if  sho 
can  get  them,  besides  what  I  have  already  ordered.  Oh, 
and,  Collinson,  tell  Thomas  not  to  let  in  any  one ;  except 
perhaps  Mr.  Temple,  if  he  should  happen  to  call.  Do  jroa 
understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  grave  Collinson,  who  understood 
her  duties  so  well  that  she  straightway  went  down-stairs 
and  announced  to  the  assembled  household,  that  "  Missis 
expects  Mr.  Temple  to  lunch,  and  there's  to  be  oysters 
and  snipe  for  him,  and  no  one  else  is  to  be  let  in." 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  proceeded  to  turn  over  the  rest  of  her 
correspondence  —  little  perfumed  coroneted  monogramed 
notes. 

"  Too  provoking.  Here  is  this  charming  invitation  to 
Yorkshire  that  I  have  got  to  refuse,  literally  because  I  am 
so  hard  up,  and  I  have  nothing  to  wear!  And  Lady 
Ansley  asks  me  down  for  the  hunt-ball.  All  no  use ;  I 
haven't  a  dress  to  my  back,  and  I  can't  order  any  more  at 
Madame  Dentelle's,  with  that  odious  bill,  and  not  a  penny 
of  it  paid !  I  suppose  if  I  went  to  any  one  else,  she  would 
be  down  on  me  with  a  writ.  What  is  this  ?  A  letter  from 
Charley  North,  poor  boy !  How  silly  he  is !  If  I  have 
told  him  once,  I  have  told  him  fifty  times  that  I  can't  marry 
a  penniless  lieutenant  with  nothing  but  his  pay.  It  is  so- 
idiotic  of  him  to  keep  worrying  me  to  change  my  mind. 
Poor  Charley  !  No,  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  Arthur 
Temple  now ;  he  is  my  last  card.  I  am  sorry  for  him," 
said  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  complacently,  "  because  I  shall  be  an 
expensive  sort  of  a  wife  for  anybody,  and  I  had  rather  not 
have  inflicted  myself  on  such  a  nice  boy  as  Arthur  if  I 
could  have  helped  it.  But  then,  I  can't  help  it !  It  is  all 
very  well  being  a  widow,  but  one  can't  keep  up  without 
oceans  of  money.  I  wouldn't  marry  if  I  could  help;  I 
like  my  independence  too  well.  But  there  are  those  odious 
bills  to  be  paid ;  I  don't  see  my  way  to  paying  Madame 
Dentelle  in  any  other  manner.  I  don't  suppose  even 
Punch  would  fetch  a  ten-pound  note  now,  he  has  got  apo- 
plectic, and  his  tail  all  limp  and  out  of  curl,  with  tne  fogs, 
I  suppose." 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  got  out  her  writing-case,  and  with  sighs 
and  groans  began  to  answer  her  letters,  declining  all  the 
pleasant  invitations. 

With  many  gracefully-turned  phrases  and  neatly-finished 
little  sentences  she  assured  her  "  dearest  Lady  Ansley," 
and  her  "  darling  Mrs.  Gordon,"  that  nothing  but  her  ex- 
tremely delicate  health  would  have  induced  her  to  refuse 
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their  delightful  invitations,  but  the  wicked  doctor  was  so 
naughty  as  to  forbid  —  yes,  actually  to  forbid  —  her  leav- 
ing town  during  all  this  damp,  foggy  weather.  Which  lit- 
tle invention  in  no  way  imposed  upon  her  correspondents. 

"  Dearest  Lady  Ansley  "  tossed  the  note  over  to  her  hus- 
band. "  Clara  Hetheridge  doesn't  come  —  says  she  is  ill. 
She  has  got  some  little  game  of  her  own  in  town,  I  sup- 
pose. Who  shall  we  ask  instead  ?  "  And  "  darling  Mrs. 
Gordon  "  remarked  the  widow  was  hard  up  as  usual,  and 
no  wonder,  after  the  extravagance  of  her  dresses  at  Good- 
wood.    "  Not  one  of  them  paid  for,  I'll  be  bound  I  " 

Such  is  friendship  among  women  of  the  world  ! 

The  bell  rang.  Mrs.  Hetheredge  hastily  disposed  herself 
in  a  becoming  attitude,  and  gave  a  hurried  look  in  the 
glass  before  the  visitor  was  announced. 

"  Arthur !  "  she  cried,  with  a  pretty  little  affectation  of 
surprise,  "  how  delightful !  " 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  expected  me,"  said  Arthur  Tem- 
ple, who  never  could  be  got  quite  to  understand  the  little 
make-believes  which  so  many  women  delight  in. 

"  I  never  expect  anything  nice  in  this  world,"  answered 
Mrs.  Hetheridge,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him,  her  face 
beaming  with  delight,  while  she  was  secretly  saying  to  her- 
self, "  What  a  dolt  he  is,  to  try  and  make  it  look  like  an 
appointment ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  I  am  the  some- 
thing nice,  Mrs.  Hetheridge  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  pander  to  your  vanity 
any  more,  you  conceited  boy  ?  Come  and  sit  down.  Not 
on  that  chair ;  try  this  one :  it  is  more  comfortable,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Delicious  ;  I  could  go  to  sleep  in  it,"  said  Arthur,  sink- 
ing down  into  the  depths  of  the  rose-colored  satin  cushions. 

"  Pray  don't ;  I  want  luncheon,  and  I  want  you  to  talk  to 
me ;  I  am  so  unhappy." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Has  Punch  over-eaten  himself 
more  than  usual  ?  " 

"  Don't  lau^h,  Arthur." 

She  called  him  "  Arthur  "  as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
was  two  years  his  senior,  and  a  widow.  What  is  the  good 
of  these  advantages  unless  they  entitle  you  to  call  all  the 
young  men  you  know  by  their  Christian  names  ?  Young 
and  pretty  widows  invariably  adopt  a  sort  of  semi-maternal 
tone  towards  the  male  sex ;  particularly  when  they  happen 
to  be  good-looking  specimens  thereof. 

Pray  don't  laugh  at  me,  Arthur;  I  am  sure  it  is  no 
laughing  matter;  I  am  really  unhappy.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
going  into  a  consumption." 

"  You  ?     Why  you  look  the  picture  of  health !  " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  deceitful  little  sinner,  sighing,  for 
she  had  had  the  sudden  happy  thought  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  exciting  this  insensible  young  man's  pity. 
"  Ah,  yes,  but  Dr.  Mull  says  thai  is  just  one  of  the  signs 
of  this  most  insidious  disease,  that  it  does  not  show  at 
first ;  but  my  chest  is  very  delicate,  he  thinks." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  your  lungs"  — 

"  Oh,  no,  nothing  so  bad  as  that,"  she  said,  not  wishing 
to  pursue  the  farce  too  far.  "  Not  my  lungs  ;  only  I  am  to 
be  very  careful,  or  perhaps  I  may  never  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  low  dress  again." 

"  Poor  little  woman  !  "  said  Arthur,  pityingly,  but  much 
relieved,  and  she  saw  that  she  had  not  made  much  impres- 
sion there. 

"  I  had  better  give  him  his  lunch,"  she  said  to  herself; 
•♦  you  can  never  do  any  good  with  a  man  till  he  has  eaten 
and  drunk  as  much  as  he  can.  They  are  never  susceptible 
before  their  meals." 

The  luncheon  was  perfect ;  there  were  the  oysters  and 
enipe,  delicate  little  cntrdes  in  silver  ditches,  a  *'  pate  de  pd- 
rigord  "  and  a  cheese  soufie,  champagne  in  a  great  silver 
tankard,  and  sherry  dry  enough  to  satisfy  the  choicest  pal- 
ate. And  there  were  no  men-servants  in  creaky  boots 
hovering  about  to  spoil  the  tcte-^-tcte.  Mrs.  Hetheridge 
helped  her  guest  with  her  own  fair  hands,  and  when  he 
had  eaten  and  drunk  his  fill  she  herself  gave  him  a  cigar, 
and  kept  him  company  with  what  she  called  a  "  tiny-iny  little 
cigarette  1 "    It  was  all  very  nice  and  pleasant,  the  lunch 


and  the  cigar  and  the  being  petted  and  made  much  of  by 
a  pretty  woman.  And  she  was  such  a  nice  little  woman 
too  !  there  was  a  sense  of  well-being,  and  a  certain  pleas- 
ure in  her  society.  She  did  not  expect  a  man  to  exert 
himself;  she  let  him  say  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  liked, 
and  just  chatted  on  to  him  in  her  coaxing  little  way —  and 
then,  what  a  comfort  is  a  woman  who  doesn't  mind  smoke  1 

"  I  have  worked  a  pair  of  slippers  for  you,  Arthur  ;  will 
you  care  to  have  them  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  of  course  I  shall  —  how  kind 
of  you  to  think  of  taking  so  much  trouble  for  me  !  " 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  had  worked  them  originally  for  Charley 
North,  the  penniless  lieutenant,  for  whom  she  secretly 
nourished  a  miserable  weakness,  considering  that  he  was 
penniless.  That,  however,  did  not  signify.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  give  them  to  Arthur,  and  might  be  productive 
of  good  results  ;  whereas  to  give  them  to  poor  Charley  was 
worse  than  useless.  So  she  brought  them  forth.  Arthur 
tried  them  on,  and  they  fitted  perfectly. 

"  What  a  fluke  !  "  said  Mrs.  Hetheridge  to  herself. 

"  How  did  you  know  the  size  of  my  foot  ?  "  said  Arthur, 
rather  flattered,  and  pleased  with  his  slippers. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  have  never  noticed  what  a  neat  foot 
you  have  ?  "  said  the  wily  flatterer,  with  a  seductive  glance 
in  her  blue  eyes. 

She  sat  opposite  him,  with  her  back  to  the  light ;  it  was 
safer  to  do  that  —  when  one  is  twenty-nine,  little  horrid 
tell-tale  wrinkles  are  apt  to  become  visible  when  one  sits 
facing  the  window  and  a  strong  light.  Mrs.  Hetheridge 
understood  all  these  little  details  perfectly.  You  could  see 
no  wrinkles  at  all  in  the  subdued  light  in  which  she  sat. 
Small  and  fair,  she  might  well  have  been  several  years 
younger  than  she  actually  was.  Indeed,  she  was  apt  to.  in- 
form her  great  friends,  in  the  "  strictest  confidence,"  that 
"  I  am  getting  so  old,  my  love,  —  only  fancy,  I  am  actually 
fourand-twenty  !  isn't  it  frightful  ?  "  and  the  friends  who 
knew  for  a  fact  that  she  was  at  least  five  years  older  would, 
if  spitefully  inclined,  hold  up  their  hands  and  echo, 
"  Frightful,  dear  I     I  wouldn't  tell  any  one  for  the  world  !  " 

Arthur  Temple  thought  her  a  very  pretty  little  woman. 
She  did  not  touch  his  heart  in  the  least,  but  she  pleased 
his  taste.  Everything  about  her  was  neat  and  dainty  and 
delicate.  He  liked  to  come  and  lounge  away  his  after- 
noons in  her  little  bric-k-brac  drawing-room,  —  it  was  a 
pleasanter  resort  than  his  aunt's  big  dingy  room  in  Eaton 
Place  ;  and  talking  to  her  amused  him  and  prevented  him 
from  thinking  of  other  things  he  did  not  wish  to  dwell 
upon.  "  I  believe  the  little  woman  is  fond  of  me,"  said 
Arthur  Temple  to  himself  as  he  looked  at  her  pretty,  dainty 
figure. 

"  How  long  will  your  aunt  be  in  Eaton  Place  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Hetheridge. 

"  About  ten  days  longer,  I  think ;  you  know,  she  is  go- 
ing to  Rome  for  the  winter." 

"  And  then  I  suppose  you  will  leave  town  too,"  said  the 
widow,  pensively  twirling  Punch's  tail  round  her  small 
fingers. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  leave  town  particularly," 
said  Arthur,  who  was  making  shots  with  the  poker  at  a 
special  piece  of  coal  he  seemed  desirous  of  annihilating. 

"  Won't  you  go  to  Northley  ?  "  asked  the  widow. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  take  me  there,"  answered  he  con- 
strainedly, and  apparently  more  engrossed  than  ever  in  the 
coal. 

"  Ah,  if  not  there,  it  will  be  somewhere  else.  I  shall  be 
left  all  alone,  I  know." 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  said  this  in  a  sad  voice,  and  followed  it 
up  with  a  deep  sigh. 

The  blue  eyes  were  cast  up  at  him  once  more  in  her  most 
telling  style.  And  she  knew  very  well  what  she  was  about, 
for  she  practised  the  fascinating  art  daily  before  her  look- 
ing-glass. 

"  X  es,"  said  Arthur  once  more  to  himself,  "  she  is  evi- 
dently very  fond  of  me  I  "  and  the  notion  was  not  an  un- 
Kleasant  one  to  him.  If  he  had  only  seen  those  unpaid 
ills  in  the  waste-paper  basket  just  behind  his  chair,  he 
might  then  have  more  accurately  gauged  the  pretty  widow's 
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fondness,  and  his  vanity  at  the  same  time  would  have  re- 
ceived a  salutary  lesson.  He,  however,  felt  that  he  had 
possibly  lingered  long  enough  for  one  day  in  that  cosy 
room  ;  so  ho  shortly  afterwards  took  leave  of  his  hostess 
with  many  pretty  speeches  and  promises  to  come  again. 

And  whim  she  had  smiled  her  alTectionate  good-bvs,  and 
the  street  door  was  safely  closed  upon  him,  Mrs.  Iletheridco 
clenched  her  small  hands  and  ground  her  white  teeth  m 
rage. 

"  What  an  idiot  he  was  not  to  speak  !  I  have  just 
wasted  that  lunciheon  on  him.  He  is  no  more  good  tiian 
Punch,  he  can  only  eat  and  stare  and  say  nothing  ;  and  I 
gave  him  every  opportunity,  too.  Daylight  won't  do,  evi- 
dently. I  must  get  up  a  party  to  the  theatre,  and  see  if 
that  won't  bring  him  to  the  point  a  little  quicker.  I  really 
can't  hold  out  much  longer  unless  I  can  get  some  hope  of 
money  from  somewhere  I  " 


That  same  evening  Arthur  Temple  sat  alone  in  Eaton 
Place  with  his  aunt,  Lady  Wilmer.  She  was  his  mother's 
sister,  a  wealthy  widow  with  no  children,  and  Arthur  was 
naturally  her  heir.  But  she  had  no  intention  of  dying  for 
a  very  long  time  ;  she  was  a  handsome  dashing  woman 
still,  though  she  was  turned  fifty.  She  was  a  woman  full 
of  energy  and  life,  rather  fond  of  managing  and  meddling 
in  other  people's  concerns,  all  from  the  best  and  most  good- 
natured  motives,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  be  otherwise  than  interested  in  her  nephew's  afTairs; 
but  she  was  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  Arthur  took  her 
interference  and  advice  in  very  good  part.  She  had  one 
special  subject  of  attack  —  his  marriage.  She  was  always 
urging  matrimony  upon  him,  and  had  found  him  number- 
less wives,  all  "  the  very  thing  "  for  him  ;  but  all  of  which 
he  had  in  turn  declined  to  espouse.  She  was  on  her 
favorite  topic  again  to-night. 

"  You  know,  Arthur,  it  is  really  your  duty  to  marry ; 
you  have  knocked  about  the  world  quite  long  enough  — 
you  are  seven-and-twenty.  If  you  don't  marry  soon  you 
will  turn  into  a  confirmed  old  bachelor ;  you  are  old  in  your 
ways  now  ;  besides,  I  want  to  see  your  children  round  me 
before  I  die." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  die  yet  awhile,  Aunt  Mary,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  No,  very  likely  not ;  but  for  all  that,  the  more  I  see  of 
your  children  the  better." 

"  You  have  got  to  find  the  wife  first,  aunt." 

"  Well,  Arthur,  I  am  tired  of  suggesting  nice  girls  to 
you  ;  you  seem  to  like  none  of  them." 

"  How  do  you  think  Mrs.  Hetheridge  would  do  for  a 
wife  ?  "  said  Arthur,  with  a  half-smile,  as  if  the  idea 
amused  him. 

"  My  dear  boy,  the  very  thing  !  "  cried  Lady  Wilmer, 
starting  up.  "  I  can't  think  why  I  never  thought  of  her 
before  —  of  course  I  might  have  known  a  widow  would  suit 
you  much  better  than  a  young  girl.  Girls  are  so  milk-and- 
watery ;  I  knew  you  would  never  marry  a  girl." 

A  strange  sort  of  look  passed  for  an  instant  over  Arthur 
Temple's  face  before  he  answered  his  aunt  in  a  laughing 
voice. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  aunt ;  I  only  thought  of  her  just 
this  minute.  I  lunched  with  her  to-day ;  she  gave  me  a 
perfect  little  lunch  and  a  pair  of  slippers  !  " 

"  She  is  a  pretty  little  woman,  and  she  would  have  you 
directly.  I  always  say  you  can  have  any  woman  you  like. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask;  she  would  have  you, 
of  course." 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  have  me,"  said  Arthur, 
thinking  bitterly  that  most  women  seemed  willing  enough 
to  marry  him  except  the  one  woman  in  the  world  he  cared 
to  marry. 

"  How  tiresome  that  I  have  settled  to  go  abroad  !  "  said 
Lady  Wilmer.  "  I  might  have  had  her  stay  down  at  Bes- 
singborough  for  Christmas,  and  you  should  have  come  too ; 
we  could  then  have  made  it  up  all  so  nicely.  If  you  will 
only  say  the  word,  Arthur,  I  declare  I  will  put  off  going  to 


Rome  now,  and  stay  at  home  to  help  you  through,  —  now 
shall  I  ?  "  * 

•'  My  dear  aunt,  not  for  the  world  I "  cried  Arthur, 
laughing.  "  If  I  wished,  I  could  see  Mrs.  Hetheridge  quite 
often  enough  for  the  purposes  of  love-making ;  besides,  I 
was  not  exactly  in  earnest  about  her,  Aunt  Mary,"  he 
added  suddenly,  coming  near  her  chair  and  taking  her 
hand.  "  I  don't  think  I  can  marry  any  one  —  not  just  at 
present.  I  dare  say  I  may  some  years  nence,  just  because, 
as  you  say,  it  may  bo  my  duty,  and  also  not  a  little  to  please 

Sou,  mv  dear,  kind  aunt.  In  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  if 
irs.  ifctheridge  is  not  snapped  up,  perhaps  I  may  think 
of  her  seriously,  as  you  say  she  might  very  probably  suit 
me  better  than  a  girl  —  but  don't  say  anything  more  about 
marriage  to  me  lust  now." 

"  Something  has  happened  to  you,  Arthur,  I  know  ;  you 
speak  in  such  an  odd  voice ;  won't  you  tell  me  about  it, 
my  dear  boy  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  much  to  tell.  Aunt  Mary ;  only  that 
some  months  ago  I  wished  to  marry  some  one  who  did  not 
wish  to  marry  me,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  refused  you  ?  "  cried  Lady 
Wilmer,  aghast. 

"  She  refused  to  marry  me." 

"  But  what  could  she  be  about  ?  She  must  be  mad, 
Arthur.  Such  a  handsome  good  fellow  as  you,  and  backed 
up  by  such  a  place  as  Northley  —  why,  you  are  one  of  the 
best  matches  in  town  I  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  cared  much  about  that." 

"My  dear  boy,  surely  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Don't  you  think  if  I  were  to  see  her,  and  have  a  little  talk 
to  her,  she  might  think  better  of  it  ?  " 

"  Quite  impossible." 

"  I  am  convinced  she  must  be  bitterly  regretting  her 
folly  by  this  time.  If  you  ask  her  again,  she  would  change 
her  mind." 

"  I  dare  say  she  does  regret,  but  she  will  not  change  her 
mind,  and  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  do  so.  Say  no  more,  dear 
aunt.  I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  about  it;  only  I  thought 
I  must  let  you  know  why  marriage  is  impossible  to  me  just 
now,  or  you  would  think  me  unreasonably  obstinate." 

Lady  Wilmer  went  to  bed  that  night  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  bad  luck  to  be  sure  !  It  was 
bad  enough  his  not  caring  for  anybody ;  but  now  he  has 
got  an  unfortunate  attachment,  it  has  become  almost  hope- 
less. I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  prevented  this. 
What  a  horrid  little  minx,  whoever  she  may  be  1  I  wonder 
who  on  earth  she  is  1  " 

Men  and  women  have  different  ways  of  taking  their 
troubles.  Nelly  Deane  was  weeping  her  young  life  away, 
whilst  Arthur  Temple  was  flirting  with  Mrs.  Hetheridge. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  certain  amount  of  resentment 
against  Nelly  in  Arthur's  mind.  She  had  treated  him 
badly,  and  he  was  sore  and  angry  as  well  as  unhappy  ;  he 
could  not  forgive  her  that  she  had  preferred  her  constancy 
to  John  Foster  to  the  love  he  had  oflered  her,  and  he 
nursed  his  resentment  to  the  utmost.  If  he  forgave  her,  he 
would  love  her  again.  And  he  said  to  himself  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  love,  but  to  despise  and  forget  her  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

One  day  he  saw  John  Foster  in  the  street  coming 
towards  him,  and  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side,  that  he 
might  not  pass  him.  There  was  such  a  blind  rage  and 
hau-ed  at  his  heart,  that  he  almost  felt  as  if  he  could  mur- 
der him.  What  was  this  man,  he  thought,  that  he  should 
come  between  his  darling  and  himself?  forgetting  that  it 
was  he  who  in  the  first  instance  had  unconsciously  injured 
John  Foster. 

But  all  this  did  not  prevent  Arthur  Temple  from  loung- 
ing away  his  time  much  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
him.  He  went  to  the  club  and  read  the  papers ;  he  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  dinner,  and  ate  very  good  dinners 
when  he  got  them ;  and  he  passed  a  good  many  hours  in 
the  society  of  pretty  Mrs.  Hetheridge. 

He  had  promised  to  stop  in  town  to  see  his  aunt  off  to 
Italy,  and  he  was  not  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  be  there ;  he 
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did  not  feel  inclined  for  the  merriment  and  the  large 
parties  of  any  of  the  country-houses  where  he  had  been 
asked  to  stay,  and  to  Northley  he  could  not  go. 

In  due  time,  Lady  Wilmer  started  on  her  travels,  and 
her  nephew  went  down  to  Dover  to  see  her  off ;  then  came 
back  to  town,  and  the  house  in  Eaton  Place  being  shut  up, 
he  migrated  to  his  own  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street. 

Arthur  found  the  house  in  Mayfair  very  convenient,  and 
"  dropped  in  "  upon  the  pretty  widow  oftener  than  ever 
after  his  aunt's  departure.  "  Lunches  to  Arthur  "  became 
an  important  item  in  Mrs.  Hetheridge's  household  ex- 
penditure. Sometimes  she  took  him  down  to  the  club  in 
her  brougham  afterwards,  and  sometimes  she  called  for  him 
there  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  and  carried  him  back  to  dine 
and  spend  the  evening  with  her.  There  was  nobody  in 
town  to  notice  all  this,  and  people  do  not  gossip  so  much 
in  December  as  they  do  in  June. 

Notwithstanding  these  constant  meetings,  Arthur  Tem- 
ple had  not  yet  given  any  indications  of  his  matrimonial 
•  intentions.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  began  to  despair.  It  was  the 
.1st  of  January,  and  Madame  Dentelle's  bill  came  in  again. 
It  was  no  consolation  to  her  at  all  that  Arthur  sent  her  a 
box  —  all  blue  satin  and  gold  —  filled  with  French  choco- 
late, as  a  New  Year's  gift. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  chocolat§,  with  Madame  Dentelle's 
£300  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  she 
said,  shutting  the  box  up  in  disgust.  "  Here,  Punch,  you 
can  have  them." 

Punch  had  a  weakness  for  chocolate-creams,  and  had  no 
objection  to  a  share  in  Arthur's  present  to  his  mistress,  so 
he  licked  his  lips  and  wagged  his  tail  over  them  with  evi- 
dent  glee. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Hetheridge. 
"  I  am  reduced  to  my  last  shilling."  She  stood  reflectively 
stroking  her  fair  hair  before  the  glass.  "  What  can  I  do  ? 
I  can't  propose  to  him,  and  yet  if  he  won't  propose  to  me, 
there  is  no  other  course  left." 

Suddenly  a  bright  idea  came  into  her  head,  and  she 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Order  the  brougham  at  once,  Thomas.  I  want  to  go 
out  as  soon  as  possible." 

Mrs.  Hetheridge  drove  rapidly  to  Somerset  Street,  and 
stopped  before  a  door  on  which  was  a  large  brass  plate, 
announcing  to  the  world  that  Madame  Dentelle  resided 
within. 

"  Is  Madame  Dentelle  disengaged?  I  want  to  speak  to 
her,"  asked  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  running  up-stairs. 

The  young  woman  disappeared  to  summon  her  mistress, 
and  the  widow  was  left  alone.  There  were  fashion  books 
lying  on  the  table,  and  tempting  silks  and  satins  were 
strewed  about  over  the  chairs  and  sofas ;  a  half-finished 
blue-silk  dress  lay  across  a  chair.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  was 
carefully  and  reverently  fingering  it,  when  Madame  Den- 
telle came  in. 

"  You  wished  to  speak  to  me,  Mrs.  Hetheridge,"  said  that 
lady  somewhat  stiffly ;  "  no  doubt  about  the  account  that 
is  owing"  — 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Madame  Dentelle,  I  wanted  to  have  a 
little  private  talk  with  you.  Of  course  it  is  rather  incon- 
venient to  me  to  pay  you  just  now.  Christmas  time  is 
always  an  inconvenient  time  to  every  one." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am ;  I  know  that.  And  I  have  never 
objected  to  wait ;  but  if  you  could  pay  any  portion  of  it, 
I  should  be  glad ;  or  even  give  me  some  definite  idea  as  to 
when  you  would  be  able  to  settle  it." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  say.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  my  shortly  being  able  to  pay  the 
whole  amount.  Of  course  it  is  a  family  arrangement," 
continued  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  lowering  her  voice  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  "  entirely  private  at  present  —  not  a  soul  is  to 
be  told  as  yet  —  but  I  do  think  I  can  trust  you,  Madame 
Dentelle,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  you  that  I  should  tell 
you.  Of  course  I  can  depend  upon  your  secrecy  V  "  said 
the  widow  anxiously. 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  answered  the  dressmaker  with  cau- 
tion, but  inwardly  filled  with  curiosity.  "May  I  venture 
to  guess  that  you  are  going  to  be  married,  ma'am  ?  " 


"  Yes  ;  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear  Madame  Dentelle  ; 
that  is  it,"  said  the  widow,  wishing  she  could  get  up  a 
blush.  "It  is  only  just  arranged,  and  we  don't  wish  it 
talked  about.  So  you  see  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
about  your  bill." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Hetheridge,"  answered  the  dress- 
maker, unbending  slightly,  but  still  cautious,  "  but  one  little 
thing  I  should  wish  to  know  —  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
—  because,  of  course,  that  makes  some  difference." 

"  The  gentleman  is  Mr.  Temple  of  Northley,"  said  Mrs. 
Hetheridge,  this  time  with  a  perfectly  natural  and  very 
deep  blush. 

The  dressmaker's  face  became  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  ma'am  ;  Lady  Wilmer's  nephew.  A  very 
fine  property,  I  have  heard.  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  I  congrat- 
ulate you  most  heartily ;  and  pray  do  not  think  about  the 
small  account ;  that  can  wait  very  well." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not  breathe  a  word  to  a  soul,  Madame 
Dentelle  ;  it  is  not  given  out  yet  to  any  one." 

"  Certainly  not,  ma'am ;  I  quite  understand.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  wedding  orders,  ma'am." 

"  Certainly  you  shall,  Madame  Dentelle,"  answered  the 
widow,  bowing  herself  out  as  quickly  as  she  could.  "  You 
shall  have  all  the  trousseau,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  I  could 
not  go  to  any  one  better." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind. 
Here,  Miss  Smith,  run  and  open  the  door  for  Mrs.  Heth- 
eridge." 

And  off  went  the  widow  triumphantly. 


Arthur  Temple  went  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Hetheridge  that 
evening.  He  found  her  in  the  most  incomprehensible 
mood.  She  was  silent  and  preoccupied;  she  sighed 
several  times,  and  coughed  incessantly.  He  could  make 
nothing  of  her  all  dinner-time.  After  dinner,  when  he 
had  lit  his  cigar,  and  they  were  sitting  cosily  over  the  fire, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  — 

"  And  so  this  is  the  last  of  our  happy  evenings,  Ar- 
thur!"  ^^^ 

"The  last — why  so?  You  are  not  ordered  away  for 
your  health,  are  you,  Mrs.  Hetheridge  ?  I  notice  your 
cough  is  bad  to- night." 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  away.  I  don't  think  about  my 
health,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  depression ; 
"  but,  Arthur,  it  is  my  duty  to  send  you  away." 

"  Me  !     But  suppose  I  don't  go  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  unhappy,  lonely  woman,  Arthur  ;  other  women 
have  men  to  take  care  of  them,  but  I  have  no  one ;  I  must 
take  care  of  myself.  And  something  has  happened :  I 
have  heard  something  to-day  that  has  shown  me  plainly 
that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
What  have  you  heard  ?  "  said  Arthur,  much  puzzled. 

"  1  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is.  Don't  ask  me.  I  should 
die  of  shame !  "  she  cried,  covering  her  pretty  face  with 
her  hands.     "  It  is  too  dreadful ;  I  shall  never  get  over  it." 

"  But  I  insist  upon  knowing,"  exclaimed  Arthur,  getting 
interested. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you !  It  was  dreadful !  And  to  have 
such  a  thing  said  to  one  by  one's  dressmaker !  A  woman 
of  that  kind  !  No  doubt  every  one  in  London  has  said 
the  same !  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  "  and  out  came  her  lace  handker- 
chief and  a  succession  of  little  sobs. 

"  Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Hethi-ridge,  what  on  earth  is  it  ? 
What  did  the  dressmaker  say  that  has  disturbed  you  so 
much?  " 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  How  shall  I  ever  look  you  in 
the  face  again  I     She  —  she  —  congratulated  me  I  " 

"  Congratulated  you  !     What  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  why  do  you  make  me  say  this  dreadful 
thing?     I  shall  die  of  it.     It  was  —  about  you." 

"About  me!"  said*  Arthur;  and  then  th'ire  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  during  which  Mrs.  Hetheridge  sobbed  in 
the  softest,  most  bewitching  manner  behind  her  lace 
handkerchief. 
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"  JJo  you  mean  to  eay  that  the  dresBoiaker  thought  you 
were  engaged  to  me  V  "  said  Arthur  at  lust  in  a  puzzled 
voice. 

*'  Yes.  Oh,  Arthur,  promise  to  go  away.  I  can't  bear 
this  dreadful  scandal  I  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  I  am  truly  distressed.  I 
have  been  a  most  selfish  brute  to  have  got  you  into  this 
scrape  unawares.  At  any  rate,  I  will  say  good-night  to 
you  now,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  come  to-morrow 
morning,  when  you  are  cahner,  and  we  will  talk  this  mat- 
ter over." 

Arthur  rose  to  go.  Mrs.  Hetheridgeonly  said,  "  Oh,  oh, 
oh  !  "  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions,  and  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  The  instant  he  was  gone  she  jumped  up, 
caught  Punch  in  her  arms,  and,  much  to  that  unhappy 
animal's  discomfiture,  danced  round  and  round  the  room 
with  him  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement.  "  Hurrah, 
Punch  I  1  have  <lone  it  this  time.  He  will  come  to  the 
scratch  to-morrow  morning  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Clara 
Hethcridge.  I  have  got  him  safe  now.  He  can't  possibly 
escape.  He  is  rather  a  muff,  certainly.  Any  other  man 
would  have  done  it  at  once  ;  but  never  mind,  he  will  think 
of  it  all  night,  and  surrender  in  the  morning.  What  a 
happy  thought  that  was !  You  shall  have  all  the  choc- 
olate-creams. Punch,  as  your  share  of  the  spoil." 

Arthur  Temple,  meanwhile,  was  walking  home  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  of  mind.  "  I  have  got  that  poor  little 
woman  into  a  scrape  by  my  selfishness,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I  ought  in  honor  to  marry  her.  I  can  see  she  feels  this 
horrid  gossip  dreadfully,  she  is  so  sensitive.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  and  my  aunt  would  be  very 
pleased.  I  never  can  care  for  any  one  again,  so  I  might 
as  well  marry  her  as  any  one  else,  if  I  am  to  marry  at  all. 
I  would  rather  not  have  had  to  do  it  just  yet ;  but,  after 
all,  it  doesn't  much  signify.  If  I  can't  have  the  only 
woman  I  care  for,  nothing  else  really  matters  ;  and  Mrs. 
Hetheridge  is  fond  of  me,  I  can  see."  How  easily  a  man 
can  be  gulled  by  a  pretty  woman  who  flatters  his  vanity ! 
Arthur  Temple  reached  Jermyn  Street  with  the  resolution 
that  he  would  not  make  up  his  mind  till  the  next  morning; 
he  would  think  of  it  all  night,  and  decide  by  daylight. 
But  he  felt  that  if  he  returned  to  Mayfair  in  the  morning 
there  was  but  one  course  of  action  open  to  him ;  he  must 
ask  Mrs.  Hetheridge  to  be  his  wife.  If  he  found  he  could 
not  do  that,  he  must  write  her  a  civil  note  excusing  him- 
self from  going  to  see  her,  and  that  he  felt  she  would  inter- 
pret rightly.  "  Yes,  I  will  wait  till  to-morroAV  to  decide," 
he  settled  finally  as  he  went  up  to  bed.     ' 

"  Any  letters,  James  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Temple  of  his  valet, 
when  he  brought  in  his  hot  water  the  following  morning. 

"  Two  letters,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  putting  them  on 
the  table  by  his  bedside.  Arthur  took  them  up  leisurely. 
The  first  was  from  Lady  Wilmer ;  she  had  got  as  far  as 
Nice,  and  was  staying  there  for  a  few  days.  "Mrs. 
Howard  is  here  with  her  two  daughters,"  she  wrote ; 
"  such  nice,  pretty  girls ;  either  of  them  would  do  for  you, 
Arthur,  but  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  my  telling  you  about 
them.  They  are  going  on  to  Rome,  and  if  you  could  join 
me  later,  you  might  see  them  for  yourself;  but  I  had  al- 
most rather  you  looked  up  Mrs.  Hetheridge.  If  only  you 
would,  my  dear  boy,  and  tried  to  forget  that  tiresome 
young  woman  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  refuse  you,  you 
would  give  me  so  much  pleasure." 

The  other  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Church,  the  housekeeper 
at  Northley.  She  always  wrote  to  him  every  month  when 
he  was  away,  to  let  him  know  how  things  were  going  on. 
"  The  workmen  were  repairing  the  roof  of  the  west  wing," 
she  said.  ''  The  gardeners  were  levelling  the  turf  walk  by 
the  rosery.  They  had  been  stopped  by  the  frost ;  but  now 
the  weather  was  mild  again  they  had  gone  back  to  work. 
She  had  had  a  good  dusting  of  all  the  library  books  last 
week,  and  got  thera  back  in  their  places  again.  One  of 
the  under-keepers  had  sprained  his  knee,  and  ghe  had  had 
to  send  the  laundry-maid  away  for  flightiness.  There  was 
no  other  news,"  wrote  Mrs.  Church,  "  except  that  she  had 
heard  that  Mr.  John  Foster's  wedding-day  was  fixed  for 
Thursday  week,  the  7th." 


Arthur  Temple  sprang  out  of  bed  and  rang  the  bell 
violently. 

"  Pack  me  some  things  at  once,  James ;  I  am  going 
down  to  Northley  by  the  10.50  train." 

"  Yes,  sir.     Did  you  wish  me  to  go  too  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  will  go  alone.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  shall 
stay ;  I  will  send  for  you  if  I  want  you." 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  hasty  line  to  the  little  widow. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Hktiikuidge,  —  I  am  most  unexpectedly 
and  suddenly  called  out  of  town  to-day.  I  am  very  sorry  not 
to  see  you  before  I  go,  but  I  have  only  just  time  to  catch 
the  train.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  shall  be  away,  but 
will  let  you  know  when  I  return. 

"  Yours  sincerely,  Arthur  Temple." 

This  he  directed  to  be  taken  at  once  to  Mrs.  Hetheridge, 
and  then  he  jumped  into  a  hansom  and  was  driven  off  to 
the  station.  The  note  was  duly  delivered  and  read.  And 
it  is  but  charitable  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  sensations  of 
that  unhappy  little  scheming  widow  as  she  perused  it,  and 
gathered  therefrom  that  her  cause  was  well-nigh  bopelesf.. 

(To  bacon  tin  Had.) 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  name  in  literature  which  ha* 
been  more  repandu  in  the  world  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  none  which  conveys  more  lively  recollections  of 
amusement  and  frolic,  of  breathless  story-telling  and 
equally  breathless  interest,  of  boundless  invention  and 
daring  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  probability,  than  the 
name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Nowhere 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  has  such  a  flood  of  story  poured 
through  the  world  as  from  the  lips  of  the  half-African 
Frenchman,  the  wild,  lavish,  extravagant,  and  headlong 
genius,  whose  very  prodigality  has  been  made  an  argu- 
ment, of  the  strangest  kind,  against  him.  Perhaps  ue 
present  generation  has  so  far  lost  the  first  impression  of 
the  Mousquetaires'  wonderful  adventures,  as  to  associate 
the  name  more  distinctly  with  those  volumes  of  "  delicate  " 
analysis  and  philosophical  immorality,  beyond  the  reach 
of  decency  or  shame,  by  which  his  son  has  earned  some- 
thing which,  nowadays,  is  considered  reputation.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  place  the  fame  of  our  old  favorite, 
bizarre  as  was  his  life,  and  multitudinous  as  is  the  literary 
scandal  current  about  him,  upon  the  same  level.  Dumas 
pere  and  Dumas  Jils  are  as  different  as  are  this  rude  but 
hopeful  earth  and  an  obscene  hell.  The  first  has  sinned 
much,  against  every  standard,  but  has  done  so  by  accident, 
by  fits  and  starts,  by  the  impulse  of  high  spirits  and  natural 
impetuosity.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  has  never  been 
depraved,  only  indiflerent,  in  a  historical  way,  to  moral 
evil.  But  to  the  other,  moral  evil  is  all  that  Ufe  contains 
of  interest ;  it  is  the  staple  of  his  thought,  the  inspiration 
of  hi*  flincy.  In  all  the  round  of  human  existence  there  is 
nothing  which  attracts  him,  nothing  which  he  thinks 
worthy  of  comment,  and  the  analysis  for  which  he  is 
famous,  but  the  infamous  varieties  of  unclean  passion,  and 
the  base  intrigues  of  sensuality.  The  wholesome  open-air 
daylight  world,  which  is  full  of  wholesome  work  and 
human  affections,  counts  for  nothing  with  this  author.  For 
him  the  world  means  the  chamber  of  a  courtesan,  and  life 
a  succession  of  miserable  and  sickening  excitements  ap- 
propriate to  such  a  mise  en  scene.  Indeed,  the  very  worst 
accusation  that  can  be  brought  against  the  father,  is  that 
which  accuses  him  of  having  helped  to  produce  the  literary 
development  represented  by  his  son.  This  accusation 
seems  to  us  as  untrue  as  it  is  unjust.  We  are  told  that 
the  appetite  which  has  become  jaded  by  the  breathless,  but 
real,  and  mostly  innocent,  sensationalism  of  the  older 
writer,  requires  the  still  higher  excitement  of  those  elabo- 
rate details  of  vice  furnished  by  the  younger,  to  cofttent  it 
after  the  fare  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed,  and  that 
consequently  the  "  Dame  aux  Camellias  "  is  the  natural 
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result  of  the  "  Trois  Mousquetaires."  In  this  way,  strain- 
ing the  argument  a  little,  Miss  Braddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  might  be  said  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  one  of 
the  purest  and  soundest  of  human  intelligences  —  the  great 
mind  of  Walter  Scott ;  a  sequence  which  we  entirely  re- 
ject. If,  then,  there  should  be  any  youthful  reader  to 
whom,  unhappily,  the  name  of  the  old  romancer  has  be- 
come identified  with  that  of  the  so-called  moralist,  the 
historian-in-chief  of  all  the  detestable  nuances  of  vice,  the 
favorite  of  a  public  which  we  in  our  ignorance  accept  as 
representing  France,  though  it  represents  nothing  but  the 
weakness,  misery,  and  shame  of  that  much-tried  country  — 
let  him  learn  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  spirit  infinitely 
better,  brighter,  and  more  genial,  the  old  Dumas,  faultiest 
of  men  and  authors,  most  extravagant  spendthrift  of  brain 
and  purse  alike,  the  brilliant,  headlong,  vain,  friendly,  and 
foolish  man  of  letters,  who  was  the  parable  of  his  time  — 
to  whom,  perhaps,  we  can  give  but  little  respectful  homage, 
but  to  whom  we  owe  more  innocent  amusement  than  to 
almost  any  other  writer  of  his  generation. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  that  in  saying 
this  we  are  setting  up  Alexandre  Duma's  as  a  model  writer, 
or  recommending  his  works  as  a  moral  regimen  for  the 
young.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intention.  All 
that  we  venture  to  assert  is,  that  he  is  purity  itself  and 
good  taste  itself  in  comparison  with  the  more  recent,  and 
much  more  pretentious  school  of  fiction  which  has  openly 
dedicated  itself  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  vice,  and 
which  is  generally  meant  when  the  contemptuous  phrase 
"  French  novel "  drops  from  British  lips.  Barring  a  few 
pages,  or  a  few  chapters,  the  story  of  the  "  Trois  Mousque- 
taires," with  its  many  sequels,  conveys  as  little  harm  as 
any  outspoken  moile  novel,  written  with  no  moral  purpose, 
can  do ;  and  its  peculiar  force  and  attraction,  the  real 
charm  it  has  for  its  readers,  turns  upon  no  equivocal  senti- 
ment, nor  excitement  of  passion,  but  on  the  charming 
sweep  of  adventure,  the  unfailing  flow  of  incident,  the 
incredible  valor,  the  manly  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  and 
the  endless  drolleries  of  its  band  of  heroes.  It  \9  a  story 
made  up  of  sensation,  but  of  sensations  well-nigh  as  inno- 
cent as  those  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  We  confess  that  it 
is  with  difliculty  that  we  can  imagine  the  character  of 
mind  which  would  be  harmed  by  the  society  of  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis.  Messrs.  Pendennis  and  Warrington 
would  scarcely  be  safe  company  for  so  delicate  an  intelli- 
gence. Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  wonderful  com- 
plications of  "Monte  Christo"  which  need  alarm  the 
moralist.  The  difference  of  atmosphere  between  these 
productions  of  thirty  j'ears  since,  and  those  of  the  Dumas 
of  this  day,  is  indeed  as  remarkable  as  anything  we  know 
in  literature.  The  one  all  hearty,  joyous,  and  outspoken  ; 
the  other  serious,  sentimental,  vile  :  the  one  with  no  pur- 
pose in  the  world  but  that  of  amusing  his  readers  —  and 
himself  —  for  it  is  evident  Dumas  enjoyed  his  own  head- 
long career,  his  own  fun  and  endless  fancy,  as  much  as  any 
one  of  his  audience ;  the  other  solemnly  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  self-assumed  wisdom,  instructing  and  reforming 
—  Heaven  save  the  mark  !  —  his  unfortunate  country,  by 
perpetual  illustration  of  her  vices.  But  though  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  elder  Dumas  not  to  indicate  most  strongly 
this  fundamental  difference,  and  though  we  should  be  re- 
joiced to  see  the  French  novel  come  back  even  so  far  as  to 
his  level,  and  accept  it  as  a  sign  of  returning  health  and 
amendment,  yet  we  do  not  take  upon  us  the  dangerous 
responsibility  of  answering  for  Dumas  as  a  moral  teacher. 
He  was  not  a  teacher  of  any  description.  He  was  a  teller 
of  stories  —  the  very  laureate  of  action  and  adventure ; 
but  in  his  choice  of  a  subject,  he  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  showed  the  moral  perversity  of  preferring  one  which 
necessitated  discussion  of  vice.  When  it  came  in  his  way 
he  recorded  it  carelessly  as  he  would  have  recorded  any 
other  accidental  circumstance,  without  protest,  but  without 
enjoyment.     We  will  not  undertake  to  say  more. 

Jt  is  but  a  short  time  since,  in  one  of  those  pauses  of 
mournfulest  silence  which  came  after  the  tempest  of  the 
roaring  guns,  in  the  late  dire  extremity  of  France,  that 
the  news  of  Dumas'  death  came  in  curiously  and  strangely 


like  a  homely  note  of  the  old  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  vio- 
lent and  martial  strain  of  the  new.  Dead !  there  were 
thousands  dead  or  dying  just  then  whose  lives  probably 
were  of  greater  worth,  and  whose  end  was  more  noble; 
but  the  name  of  the  old  story-teller,  the  vieux  farceur,  ran 
over  all  the  world  with  a  strange  and  pathetic  recalling  of  * 
the  past,  a  return  as  to  something  ended  forever,  in  which 
we,  too,  once  had  our  peaceful  part  like  others.  He  died 
in  a  lull  of  the  fighting,  poor  old  man,  worn  out  with  work 
and  commotion.  We  remember  the  indignant  remarks 
made  in  a  distinguished  French  family,  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers, a  man  of  European  fame,  had  died  shortly  before, 
touching  the  meagre  and  brief  mention  given  by  the 
Times  of  the  death  of  their  illustrious  kinsman  —  a 
great  statesman  and  orator ;  while  the  same  journal  spent 
columns  upon  a  notice  of  Dumas  the  raconteur,  Dumas  the 
Bohemian,  whom  his  generation  had  ridiculed  as  much  as 
they  had  applauded,  and  whose  books  were  shut  out  from 
all  such  virtuous,  noble  houses.  The  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion were  natural  enough,  but  so  was  the  fact  that  called 
them  forth.  Dumas'  claim  upon  our  notice  was  not  like 
that  of  a  statesman.  His  name  directed  us  altogether 
away  from  that  hot  and  horrible  stream  of  war,  and  from 
all  the  devious  channels  through  which  it  had  been  fed. 
Whatever  our  opinion  might  be  on  the  part  taken  by  this 
man  and  that  in  the  stormy  national  life,  which  had  at 
last  been  engulfed  in  so  grand  a  catastrophe,  our  opinion 
of  Monte  Ctiristo  and  D'Artagnan  belonged  to  a  different 
category  of  sentiment.  We  heard  of  him  again  with  a 
smile  —  his  very  name  was  a  relief  to  the  jaded  attention. 
Was  he  dead?  we  gave  him  a  gentle  sigh,  a  passing  re- 
gret; we  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Great 
events  were  hurrying  upon  each  other,  too  swiftly  to  se- 
cure much  notice,  but  upon  this  private  event  our  minds 
dwelt  with  a  certain  grateful  sense  of  relief  as  well  as  of 
regret.  Thus  he  went  out  of  the  world  amid  blare  of 
trumpet  and  sound  of  guns,  in  the  midst  of  a  commotion 
more  tremendous  than  any  he  had  ever  rendered  into 
story ;  and  the  sound  of  the  well-known  name  which  had 
such  very  different  associations,  and  the  tranquil  sorrow 
for  an  old  man's  death,  gave  us  a  sort  of  consolation,  as  of 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  human  existence  still  holding  on 
through  all,  amid  the  tragic  horror  of  the  great  crisis, 
which  seemed  to  annihilate  everything  that  belonged  to 
life's  common  strain. 

But  if  Dumas'  death  thus  called  forth  our  sympathy, 
he  has  a  still  better  right  to  that  sympathy  now.  A  thing 
has  happened  to  him  which  fortunately  does  not  happen 
to  all  men,  as  death  does.  The  biography  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  has  been  written  in  English;  his  life  has  been 
taken,  as  it  were,  feloniously  and  cruelly  after  his  death. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  in  two  large  volumes, 
and  issued  with  all  the  solemnity  of  size  and  apparent 
•importance.  It  is  about  Dumas'  follies,  his  fibs,  his  va- 
porings,  and  the  follies,  fibs,  and  vaporings  of  the  French 
nation  in  general,  than  which  there  is  at  present  no  more 
fruitful  and  popular  subject  for  the  genus  penny-a-liner 
(or  guinea-a-liner,  it  does  not  matter  which).  We  confess, 
for  our  own  parts,  that,  whether  in  the  solemn  columns  oiE 
our  leading  journal,  or  in  the  triflingest  of  broadsheets, 
this  easy  and  universal  topic  has  become  intensely  tiresome 
to  us ;  and  that  out  of  pure  opposition  to  the  tedious  re- 
iteration of  the  crowd,  we  are  ready  to  protest  (as  indeed 
some  closer  observers  have  already  done),  that  our  neigh- 
bors in  France  are  in  reality  the  most  serious,  steady,  and 
matter-of-fsict  population  in  the  world.  France  may  have 
fallen  very  low ;  certainly  she  has  descended  in  material 
fame  and  prestige ;  but  to  see  every  miserable  scribbler 
exercise  his  small  wit  upon  her  national  characteristics, 
and  stick  his  cowardly  little  shaft  into  her  in  her  downfall, 
is  more  than  our  equanimity  can  bear.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  abuse  France  and  her  character,  and  all  her 
actions  of  e\,ery  description ;  to  conclude  that  she  does  not 
know  her  own  business  in  the  least ;  that  we  are  infinitely 
better  informed  than  she  is  as  to  her  most  intimate  con- 
cerns; and  that  because  she  has  fallen  ujmn  that  period 
of  national  ill-luck  which  comes  to  all  countries  now  and 
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then,  therefore  wo  are  all  free  to  sermonize  and  to  sneer, 
and  to  assure  the  whole  world  that  we  always  knew  bow 
it  would  be,  that  "  it  is  just  like  her,"  and  that  so  it  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  tbe 
many  arconiplished  Knglishmen  who  sees  through  Franco, 
and  is  prepared  at  any  moment  to  point  out  her  iiuhecili- 
tics;  and  with  this  general  fitness  for  the  task  of  writing 
■.\  Frehchman's,  life,  he  baa  besides  a  thorough  contempt 
tor  that  individual  Frenchman,  and  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
tion in  "showing  up"  his  imperfections  to  the  world. 
Thus  prepared  for  his  work  he  carries  it  out  manfully, 
without  hesitation  or  discouragement.  It  is  a  new  way, 
we  confess,  of  writing  biography — which  art,  up  to  this 
time,  has  perhaps  been  too  apt  to  call  forth  a  warm  feel- 
ing of  partisanship,  a  general  siding  with  one's  hero,  and 
inclination  to  explain  away  his  faults  and  account  for  bis 
weaknesses  when  those  faults  and  weaknesses  could  not 
be  altogether  denied.  The  other  mode  of  treatment  pos- 
sesses novelty  at  least,  if  no  other  attraction ;  but  it  has 
this  disadvantage  in  the  present  case,  that  the  world  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  Dumas,  and  but  little  of  his  biog- 
rapher ;  and  that,  consequently,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's 
easy  superiority  and  sense  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  pull 
his  subject  to  pieces,  is  more  apt  to  fill  the  reader  with  a 
mixture  of  indignation  and  amusement  than  with  more 
admiring  feelings.  Had  the  positions  been  reversed  — 
had  any  chance  wind  of  fame  wafted  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
into  regions  of  notability,  where  Alexandre  Dumas  could 
have  caught  sight  of  him,  and  made  him  into  a  book,  we 
might  have  accepted  the  tone  of  it  as  natural.  In  the 
actual  circumstances,  tlie  book  is  a  simpte  impertinence, 
and  unworthy,  on  its  own  merits,  of  any  literary  notice 
whatever.  We  accept  it  merely  as  an  occasion  for  recall- 
ing the  strange,  wild,  energetic,  amusing  figure  of  the  old 
romancer,  before  all  personal  recollection  of  it  has  vanished 
from  the  world. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  Du- 
mas. Once,  and  once  only,  the  present  writer  remembers 
to  have  assisted  at  one  of  the  "  Conferences  "  with  which, 
in  his  old  age,  he  amused  the  Parisian  public.  Age  had 
paled  his  swarthy  countenance,  and  made  his  negro  shock 
of  hair  white  —  a  change  which  took  away,  we  presume, 
much  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  appearance.  We  forget 
what  was  his  subject  —  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  chapter  of  rec- 
ollections from  his  own  eventful  and  stirring  life —  but 
the  chief  point  in  his  lively  talk  was  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  his  father,  the  revolutionary  General  Dumas,  — 
a  story  which  probably  would  be  somewhat  gross  for  an 
English  audience,  but  which  in  Paris  everybody  laughed 
at  frankly.  With  the  broad  fun  of  a  schoolboy,  his  round 
face  twinkling  with  laughter,  the  raconteur  narrated  the 
ari-est  of  a  spy,  who,  as  a  last  resource,  to  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Republican  soldiers,  swallowed  his  dispatches ! 
We  will  not  attempt  to  recall  any  details  of  a  story  scarcely 
suitable  for  these  pages,  but  the  reader  will  divine  the  bold- 
ness yet  the  lightness  with  which  Dumas  skirted  tbe  bor- 
ders of  permissible  license,  and  told  his  laughable  but  coarse 
tale  without  any  actual  grossierele.  His  pride  in  his  parent- 
age is  one  of  the  many  faults  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  it  is 
one  for  which  —  at  least  in  the  case  of  his  father  —  most 
English  readers  will  forgive  him.  He  was  descended  from 
a  gentleman  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  made  a  marquis,  and 
did  even  at  one  period  of  his  life  assume,  or  make  a  pre- 
tense of  assuming,  the  title,  to  which,  barring  a  doubt  as 
to  his  father's  legitimacy,  never  proved  one  way  or  the 
other,  he  would  seem  to  have  had  a  perfect  right.  The 
father  himself,  however,  was  more  interesting  than  any 
Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
best  soldiers  of  the  Republic  —  a  hero  as  daring  as  any  in 
his  son's  romances,  but  unfortunate  —  and  died  neglected 
in  the  village  where  he  had  married  a  woman  of  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  ban  of  Napoleon's  displeasure ;  embittered 
and  broken-hearted  by  the  scorns  of  ofhce  and  the  deser- 
tion of  friends,  as  unhappily,  other  brave  but  unfriended 
soldiers  of  fortune  have  been  known  to  do  before  him.  He 
died  while  his  son  was  still  a  child,  and  the  boy  had  to 
struggle  into  notice  unassisted,  his  mother's  family  being 


poor  and  undistinguished.  How  he  did  this  may  l>e  seen 
in  his  own  memoiro,  or,  by  those  to  whom  the  memoirs  are 
not  handy,  or  who  distrust  the  romancist's  own  account  of 
hii*  BUccessAs,  in  thu  very  unflattering  and  contemptuous 
narrative  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Dumas  leaped  into 
notoriety  by  means  of  his  dramas,  the  first  literary  vein  he 
atruck.  which  brought  him  much  applause  and  some  money, 
and  launched  him  wildly  into  that  pru<Iigal  and  heedless 
life  of  Paris,  which  shows  in  stronger  colors  perhaps  in  the 
midst  of  the  frugal  and  thrifty  national  life  of  France  than 
it  would  do  on  our  more  general  level  of  lavish  expendi- 
ture and  self-indulgence.  All  the  follies  Dumas  did  —  his 
shitliness,  his  unbounded  expenditure,  his  reckless  confi* 
dence  in  his  public,  his  feats  of  travel  an<l  di{)lomacr,  bis 
vanity,  his  splendor,  the  palace  he  built  and  lived  in  like  a 
true  Monte  Christo,  his  insatiable  thirst  for  money  and  con- 
tinual need  of  it  even  at  his  climax  of  wealth,  —  are  all  to 
be  found,  set  down  in  malice,  in  tbe  volumes  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  not  much  in  this  meteoric  existence, 
perhaps,  which  the  world  need  care  to  remember.  lie  had 
some  of  the  virtues  of  the  prodigal  along  with  all  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  that  character,  and  came  to  be  a  kind  of 
literary  Jeremy  Did^Jler  towards  tbe  close  of  bis  life,  as  is 
unfortunately  too  common.  Extreme  ease  of  production  (his 
detractors  say  the  extremest  ease  —  since  it  was  not  he 
who  worked  but  others  for  him)  and  a  constant  market  for 
all  the  wares  he  could  produce,  demoralized  tbe  fertilest  of 
romancers.  His  brain  became  the  true  Monte  Christo,  tbe 
reservoir  of  most  salable  jewels,  which  was  more  inex- 
haustible than  any  pirate's  hoard.  That  he  should  in  bis 
reckless  sense  of  power  have  embroiled  himself  with  com- 
peting editors,  and  pledged  himself  for  feuilletons  innumer- 
able, sometimes  in  the  face  of  other  contracts,  sometimes 
to  the  injury  of  personal  honor,  and  beyond  all  hope  of 
keeping  his  word,  seems  natural  enough.  For  nothing  can 
tell  more  strongly  against  all  intellectual  economy  or  thrifl 
of  power  than  this  sense  of  the  capacity  to  oe  always 
doing,  along  with  the  certainty  of  ready  and  immediate 
pecuniary  recompense  for  all  one  does.  Dumas'  im- 
mense popularity  might  have  overcome  the  restraints  of 
freedom  even  in  a  mind  more  sober  and  moderate ;  and  in 
one  inaccessible  to  all  the  arguments  of  prudence,  modera- 
tion, and  sobriety,  it  may  be  understootl  what  a  career  of 
intellectual  (to  say  nothing  of  external)  riot,  the  triumph- 
ant writer  was  tempted  to  plunge  into ;  and  he  resisted  no 
temptation  which  came  to  him  in  this  form. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  was  over  forty,  and  had 
reached  the  full  force  and  maturity  of  middle  age,  that  be 
hit  upon  that  vein  of  fiction  which  produced  for  him  bis 
greatest  reputation  and  reward.  We  can  only  use  words 
which  express  the  utmost  caprice  of  chance  when  we  tell 
the  story  of  Dumas'  triumphs.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  was  by  solid  plan  or  preparation  that  be 
began  his  wonderful  succession  of  romances.  Pure  hazard 
guiding  him,  as  (to  speak  lightly)  it  guided  the  first  man 
who  "  struck  ile,"  or  he  who  found  the  first  scrap  of  gold  at 
the  diggings,  he  lighted  upon  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
fiction  from  which  such  a  flood  was  to  come.  Even  in  its  very 
first  beginnings  this  stream  seems  to  have  had  the  force  of 
a  torrent.  The  "  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  we  are  told,  and 
"Monte  Christo,"  both  appeared  in  one  year — 1844  —  and 
took  the  world  absolutely  by  storm,  by  surprise,  driving 
the  public  into  wild  interest  and  excitement  before  it  had 
time  to  think  or  inquire  why.  The  chance  was  in  every 
respect  a  happy  one ;  for  amid  all  the  wealth  of  French 
fiction,  the  place  of  the  improvisatore,  the  headlong, 
breathless  story-teller,  had  never,  we  think,  been  filled  be- 
fore since  the  day  of  the  jongleurs  and  wandering  trouba- 
dours. Nowhere  has  fie  I  ion  occupied  a  more  important 
place  than  in  modern  France,  or  drawn  to  its  development 
so  many  powerful  intellects.  No  Englishman  that  we  know 
of  has  drawn  with  pencil  so  keen  and  diamond-pointed  the 
mysteries  of  human  motive  and  thought,  the  terrible  gulf 
of  human  weakness,  as  Balzac  has  done,  with  a  pitiless 
power  and  clear-.sightedness  which  make  us  hate  while  we 
admire  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  to  the  philo- 
sophical romance,  the  dramatic  representation    of    senti- 
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ment  and  emotion,  a  more  splendid  development  than  it 
has  attained  in  the  hands  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Georges 
Sand.  None  of  these  great  masters  of  art  can  be  called 
moral  writers.  The  first  is,  at  the  best,  historically  impar- 
tial, setting  forth  good  and  evil  —  the  two  diflerent  sides  of 
the  picture  —  with  the  calm  of  a  spectator  as  little  affected 
by  the  contrast  between  vice  and  virtue  as  by  that  which 
exists  between  black  hair  and  blond,  blue  eyes  or  brown 
—  an  indifference  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  art,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  as 
little  favorable  to  true  art  as  it  is  to  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  literature. 

These  higher  places  of  fiction  were,  however,  occupied  by 
writers  who  as  yet  have  had  no  rivals,  and  with  whom  the 
genius  of  Dumas  was  quite  unable  to  cope.  Analysis  of 
character,  profound  reflection  upon  the  enigmas  of  life, 
studies  of  human  passion,  and  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  were  subjects  altogether  out  of  his  way.  But  with  a 
sudden  inspiration,  true  as  it  was  spontaneous,  he  seized 
upon  the  primitive  tale  which  was  in  his  way.  No  moral, 
no  meaning,  no  thread  of  purpose  was  necessary  to  him. 
With  the  perseverance  and  longue  haleine  of  Scheherazade 
herself,  but  with  infinitely  more  levity  and  joyousness  of 
intention,  he  plunged  into  the  wide  and  open  infinity  of  in- 
vention, feeling  the  world  before  him,  and  recognizing  no 
moral  or  historical  tether,  no  law  of  probability,  to  hinder 
his  free  march,  no  restraint  of  law  or  nature. 

All  such  limits  disappear  before  him  as  before  the  im- 
provisatore  on  the  Neapolitan  shore,  or  the  Arab  story- 
teller, the  repository  of  all  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  East. 
It  is  not  from  the  modern  inspiration  of  fiction,  but  from 
this  wild  source  of  boundless  adventure  and  incident,  that 
he  draws  his  power.  He  appeals  not  to  the  deeper  princi- 
ples of  nature  in  his  hearers,  nor  to  their  sympathy  with 
the  struggles  of  heart  and  soul,  the  complications  of  will 
and  passion,  which  are  the  true  subjects  of  poetry  ;  but  to 
that  which  is  most  universal  in  us,  the  intellectual  quality 
(if  it  can  be  justly  called  intellectual  at  all)  which  most 
entirely  pervades  humanity,  which  is  common  to  the  child 
and  the  sage,  the  simplest  and  the  most  educated  —  that 
primitive  curiosity  and  thirst  for  story  without  which  man 
would  scarcely  be  man.  Nothing  is  too  low  in  intelligence, 
nothing  too  young  in  years,  to  share  this  lively  and  whole- 
some tendency  of  the  mind.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
highest  mental  ambition,  and  contributes  to  the  success  of 
the  loftiest  efforts,  but  is  in  itself  the  possession  of  the  com- 
monest, the  lowliest,  the  foolishest  of  mankind.  When  we 
say  that  Dumas  took  advantage  of  this  quality,  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  availed  himself  by  calculation  of  the 
most  universal  of  human  sentiments,  or  chose  among  other 
intellectual  p3,ths  this  one  wild  byway  which  leads  by  a 
short  cut  to  that  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame  where  the 

farlands  are  readiest  of  access,  though  quickest  to  fade. 
To  such  wise  calculation  was  in  the  mind  of  the  raconteur. 
He  seized  upon  the  vacant  place  by  mere  instinct,  being 
capable  to  fill  it.  He  sprang  upon  the  stage  in  a  lucky  mo- 
ment by  chance  —  and  finding  out  all  at  once,  without 
warning,  what  he  could  do,  forthwith  did  it,,  without  once 
pausing  to  think. 

We  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  gossip  and  all 
the  solemn  literary  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  real  authorship  of  Dumas'  works.  To  us  the  contro- 
versy seems  at  once  trumpery  and  artificial  in  the  highest 
degree.  With  every  inclination  to  believe  in  the  generosity 
of  human  nature,  we  confess  we  are  altogether  unable  to 
understand  how  Maquet,  Bourgeois,  &  Co.,  who,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  were  the  real  authors  of  his  books,  should 
have  kept  silent  and  in  the  background,  allowing  Dumas, 
to  whom  they  were  bound  by  no  special  tie,  to  reap  the 
immense  profit  and  the  overwhelming  glory  of  works  which 
were  really  theirs.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  is  incomprehen- 
sible and  incredible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  man  who  under  the  name  of 
Dumas  produced  the  "  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  should  in  his 
own  name,  at  a  very  brief  interval  of  time,  have  produced 
only  the  most  mediocre  of  novels  —  books  which  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends  were  never  heard  of,  and 


which  the  public  received  with  contemptuous  silence  and 
indifference.  With  these  two  undeniable  facts  to  contend 
against,  we  know  no  possibility  of  proving,  by  any  ordinary 
human  law  of  evidence,  that  these  nameless  coUaborateurs, 
dull  in  their  own  works,  and  only  brilliant  in  his,  have  a 
right  to  share  the  fame  of  the  great  story-teller,  however 
much  they  may  have  helped  him,  or  contributed  to  his  suc- 
cess. The  virtues  of  self-renunciation,  and  a  Christian 
humility  which  goes  beyond  the  very  gospel  rule,  are  not 
supposed  to  flourish  to  a  preeminent  extent  among  French 
litterateurs ;  neither  can  we  suppose  that  the  fact  of  being 
deprived  of  all  personal  honor  or  reward  should  inspire  or 
elevate  genius  which  slackened  its  wings  at  once  when  the 
question  became  personal.  Such  wonders  are  not  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  no  crude  array  of  facts  could  induce  us  to 
believe  in  them.  Notwithstanding  M.  Querard  and  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  we  refuse  to  put  our  faith  in  Maquet  and 
Bourgeois.  If  they  were  so  preeminently  Christian  as  we 
are  told  they  were,  it  would  no  doubt  wound  their  suscepti- 
ble souls  to  receive  now  the  credit  which  they  did  not 
claim  at  the  time.  Let  such  unparalleled  self-renunciation 
have  at  least  the  merit  it  deserves  —  and  be  their  fame 
swamped  forever  in  the  fame  of  the  leader  to  whom  they 
thus  devotedly  and  incredibly  sacrificed  themselves. 

Having  thus  found  his  special  track  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, the  empty  place  which  waited  for  him,  Dumas  rushed 
into  it  with  all  the  characteristic  impetuosity  of  his  nature, 
and  all  the  headlong  rapidity  which  was  congenial  to  the 
work.  He  seized  the  thread  of  fiction  with  glowing  hands, 
and  spun  and  wove  and  plied  the  flying  loom,  with  a  de- 
light in  the  exercise  which  is  quite  as  real  as  the  excite- 
ment of  his  hearers.  The  words  we  use  are  but  feeble 
emblems  of  the  process,  and,  could  we  think  of  any  other 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  more  rapid  process  of  crea- 
tion, a  longer  and  more  unbroken  continuity,  we  should 
employ  them.  His  was  not  the  art  of  reflection,  of  careful 
balance,  and  elaborate  completeness.  He  produced  his 
effects  sur-le-champ,  by  chance,  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  without  pausing  to  consider,  or  making  any  con- 
scious selection  of  circumstances.  He  began  —  but  there 
never  appeared  to  him  any  necessity  to  close.  The  story 
which  he  told  was  one  long-continued  tale,  such  as  children 
and  simple  natures  love  —  a  story  without  an  end.  With 
a  wild  and  gay  and  careless  exuberance  of  strength  and  of 
material  such  as  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  equal,  he 
rushed  on  from  incident  to  incident,  each  new  adventure 
leading  to  another,  like  the  endless  peaks  of  a  mountain- 
range.  From  one  day  to  another,  from  one  year  to  another, 
what  matter  how  far  the  story  led  him,  he  carried  his  audi- 
ence on  with  unflagging  interest  and  frequent  excitement. 
When  he  paused,  the  whole  world  drew  a  long  breath. 
What  was  to  happen  next? — through  what  new  series  of 
exploits  were  his  heroes  to  run  ;  into  what  fresh  develop- 
ment of  adventure,  headlong  and  breathless,  were  they 
about  to  be  plunged  ?  The  charm  of  dramatic  suspense, 
of  uncertainty,  and  eager  curiosity  —  those  universal  stimu- 
lants of  the  common  mind  —  attended  him  wherever  he 
moved  ;  and  their  charm  was  as  potent  upon  the  speaker 
as  upon  the  listeners.  His  characters  were  no  shadows  to 
him  ;  they  excited  him  as  much  as  they  excited  others,  and 
reacted  upon  his  mind  ;  he  starting  them,  so  to  speak,  upon 
their  bold  career  —  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  commu- 
nicated to  him  an  always  increasing  excitement,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  renewed  and  more  strenuous  exertions.  He 
had  not  the  heart  to  give  ov«r,  or  to  throw  back  into  ob- 
scurity, those  energetic  figures  through  whom  he  had  con- 
quered time  and  space,  and  history,  and  i)robability.  Like 
the  minstrel  of  old,  the  lazzarone  story-teller  of  the  present 
time,  his  long  and  endless  tale  became  its  own  raison  d'etre^ 
and  assumed  all  the  attributes  of  an  independent  power. 
It  carried  him  forward  in  spite  of  himself  as  a  river  carries 
the  boat  once  launched  upon  it.  He  let  himself  go  upon 
the  swelling  irresistible  tide,  leaving  helm  and  anchor  alike 
useless.  The  force  which  he  had  brought  into  being  car- 
ried himself  away  —  not  unwillingly,  but  yet  with  a  ^weep 
and  flood  that  overcame  any  personal  volition  on  his  part. 

It  was  thus  that  the  genius  of  Dumas  found  its  most 
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congenial  occupation,  and  seized  upon  the  public  as  it  had 
seized  the  art  which  made  that  public  its  vassal.  Nothing 
coulil  more  enhance  the  success  which  was  thus  secured 
than  the  manner  of  publication  — that  fashion  still  so  little 
known  among  us,  the  feuilleton  —  which  placed  one  of  the 
most  exciting  of  romances  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of 
readers  by  installments,  creating  an  excitement  of  its  own, 
no  doubt  almost  as  great  as  that  which  changes  govern- 
ments and  overthrows  thrones.  The  first  story  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  and  the  greatest,  in  our  opinion,  of 
Dumas*  works,  was  the  "  Trois  Mousquetaires."  He 
poured  forth  that  long-continued,  brilliant,  and  varied  tale 
with  a  rapidity  and  persistency  which  remind  us  of  the 
Eastern  Sultana,  without  a  pause  or  sign  of  weariness.  It 
is  the  most  spontaneous  and  dazzling,  the  most  joyous, 
effortless,  and  endless,  of  romances.  We  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  going  on  still,  or  at  least  until  death 
had  sealed  the  lips  of  the  story-celler.  What  gay  vitality 
overflows  in  it,  what  bustling  scenes  open  around  its 
heroes!  —  scenes  which  are  so  real,  so  crowded,  so  full  of 
incident,  that  we  never  dream  of  inquiring  into  their  his- 
torical accuracy,  nor  of  bringing  them  to  that  dull  standard 
of  fact  which  is  alien  to  romance.  Such  scenes  indeed  do 
not  belong  to  one  historical  period  or  another,  nor  can  the 
bold  and  brilliant  narrative  be  bound  down  to  formal 
limits  of  costume,  or  the  still  harder  bondage  of  actual 
events.  They  belong  rather  to  that  vague  period  "  once 
upon  a  time,"  familiar  to  all  primitive  audiences,  in  which 
the  action  of  all  fairy  tales  is  laid,  and  which  is  the  age 

f>roper  to  the  primary  poet,  vague  in  chronology  but  daunt- 
ess  in  invention,  who  is  always  the  earliest  chronicler.  In 
our  day  it  is  indispensable  that  some  certain  flavor  of  his- 
tory should  give  a  faux  air  of  truth  to  the  narrative  ;  and 
Dumas,  we  are  told,  had  some  amusing  notion  of  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  France  —  a  notion  of  which  the  full 
humor  can  only  be  realized  when  we  perceive  how  he 
deals  with  other  history.  The  action  of  the  story  accord- 
ingly begins,  or  is  supposed  to  begin,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.,  when  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  the  young  and  beautiful  Anne  of  Austria 
was  the  queen.  These  names  of  themselves  suggest  a 
hundred  picturesque  scenes,  and  all  the  glitter  and  move- 
ment which  the  romancer  loves.  In  the  gay  yet  sombre 
Paris  of  that  moment,  which  our  story-teller  makes  no 
attempt  to  reproduce,  liut  which  is  simply  the  ideal  Paris, 
capital  of  all  that  is  gay  and  bright,  and  of  much  that  is 
gloomy  and  revolutionary,  which  still  exists  and  will  al- 
ways exist,  the  typical  city  of  French  intelligence  —  there 
lived  at  that  time  three  gallant  soldiers,  bound  by  the 
closest  amity,  mousquetaires  du  roi,  of  that  chosen  regiment 
of  gentlemen-soldiers  of  fortune,  who  occupied  in  those 
days  the  position  held  (according  to  Scott)  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier,  by  the  Scottish  Guard.  No  position  could 
be  more  favorable  for  romance,  for  here  the  poor  soldier 
might  be  a  prince,  without  much  harm  done,  and  the  im- 
agination might  permit  itself  all  sorts  of  liberties.  Dumas 
introduces  to  us  in  the  opening  of  his  tale,  perhaps  after 
the  suggestion  of  "  Quentin  Durward,"  whose  introduction 
is  of  a  similar  character,  the  typical  adventurer  of  fiction, 
a  penniless  gentleman  of  Gascony  —  we  may  venture  to 
say,  without  being  unpatriotic,  the  French  representative 
of  the  poor  and  proud  Scot  —  who  has  come  from  his 
ruinous  old  chateau  to  serve  the  king  and  make  his  for- 
tune. Chance  throws  this  adventurer,  who  is  brave  as  a 
lion  and  considerably  mqre  pugnacious,  in  the  way  of  the 
three  musketeers  ;  and,  after  some  characteristic  passages 
of  arms,  he  is  admitted  into  their  intimacy,  and  becomes 
himself  a  musketeer,  and  the  fourth  in  their  brotherhood. 
Is  it  necessary  to  introduce  to  the  reader  the  well-known 
figures  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  who,  if  he  enters 
into  their  history,  will  bear  him  company  so  long  and  over 
so  much  exciting  ground  ?  That  they  were  already  the 
wonder  and  pride  of  the  French  army  it  is  needless  to  say ; 
and  the  addition  of  D'Artagnan,  whose  rude  Gascon  valor 
is  even  less  remarkable  than  the  subtlety  and  finesse  of  his 
intellect,  adds  importance  to  all  their  previous  prestige. 
We  are  obliged  to  say  that  D'Artagnan,  though  not  by 


any  meant  so  fine  a  charaL-ter  as  our  beloved  Quentin  Dur- 
ward, 18  infinitely  cleverer  and  more  amusing;  and  his  per- 
petual wealth  of  resource,  and  incapacity  for  being  beaten 
or  outwitted,  reach  the  point  of  sublimity.  The  three 
companions  are  set  before  us  all  with  the  most  distinct 
individualization.  Athos,  who  is  the  first  and  oldest  of  the 
band,  and  who,  when  introduced  to  the  reader,  has  alraut 
him  the  langour  of  a  man  in  trouble,  is  by  far  the  finest  con- 
ception that  ever  occurred  to  Dumas.  He  has  many 
secrets,  one  of  which  is  bis  rank,  which  he  conceals  care- 
fully, but  which  betrays  itself  in  every  look  and  gesture. 
Aramis,  the  second,  is  of  still  more  subtle  character.  He 
has  a  leaning  towards  piety  and  the  Church,  but  is  an  ac- 
complished gallant,  full  of  bonnes  fortunes,  and  delicate 
mystery,  with  all  kind  of  secret  correspondences  and  diplo- 
matic connections  among  the  beautiful  intrigantes  and  con- 
spirators of  the  court  Porthos  is  a  giant,  simple  and 
good-hearted  as  it  is  the' nature  of  giants  to  be,  led  bv  his 
more  able  companions,  and  supplying  his  want  of  brain  by 
a  superabundance  of  strength,  which  he  has  the  good  sense 
to  employ  after  their  orders,  without  pretending  to  judge 
for  himself. 

The  feats  these  four  heroes  accomplish  unaided,  the 
humors  of  their  four  lackeys,  in  each  of  whom  there  ap- 
pears a  reflection  of  his  master,  and  the  fame  they  grad- 
ually acquire  for  supernatural  daring  and  cleverness  in  any 
kind  of  enterprise,  we  need  not  describe  ;  but  the  un- 
bounded vivacity  of  the  narrative,  its  endless  variety,  the 
delightful  prodigality  of  movement  and  frolic-wealth  is  to 
the  blase  reader  of  more  reasonable  and  profitable  litera- 
ture like  a  dip  into  some  sunshiny  sea  with  flashing  wares 
and  currents,  with  wild  puffs  of  wind  and  dashes  of  spray, 
after  the  calm  navigation  of  stately  rivers.  Athos,  Porthoi, 
and  Aramis  are  as  delightfully  real  as  they  are  impossible. 
Does  any  one  ask  whether  we  believe  in  them  ?  we  laugh 
at  the  question,  and  at  all  the  gravity  and  conformance  to 
ordinary  rule  which  it  implies.  Believe  in  them !  we 
know  that  our  four  paladins  are  impossible  —  as  impossi- 
ble as  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom,  but  equally 
delightful  and  true  to  the  instincts  which,  once  in  a  way, 
ask  something  more  from  imagination  than  sketches  of 
recognizable  men  and  comprehensible  circumstances. 
They  are  possible  as  Puck  and  Ariel  are  possible,  though 
they  are  not  at  all  ethereal,  but  most  vigorous  and  solid 
human  beings,  with  swords  of  prodigious  temper,  and  arms 
of  iron,  giving  blows  which  no  man  would  willingly  en- 
counter. Their  combination  of  ancient  knight-errantry 
with  the  rude  and  careless  habits  of  a  modern  soldier  of 
fortune,  their  delicate  honor  and  indifferent  morals,  their 
mutual  praise  and  honest  adulation,  combined  with  the 
perfect  frankness  of  the  author  as  to  their  faults,  give  a 
reality  to  these  martial  figures  which  no  chronological  de- 
ficiency can  detract  from,  and  which  even  their  wonderful 
and  unheard-of  successes  do  not  abate. 

That  these  four  should  undertake  all  kinds  of  dan^rous 
missions  which  no  one  else  will  venture  upon,  with  the  ut- 
most sang  froid  and  confidence  in  their  fate  and  in  each 
other,  seems  as  natural  to  us  as  it  does  to  all  the  assistants 
in  the  story.  When  D'Artagnan  assures  the  cardinal 
that,  "  With  these  three  men  and  me,  your  Eminence  may 
overturn  all  France,  and  even  all  Europe  if  you  choose,"  we 
feel  that  there  is  truth  in  his  words,  notwithstanding  the 
gasconade ;  and  never  until  our  heroes  begin  to  have  polit- 
ical opinions,  and  to  split  themselves  into  different  parties 
—  a  thing  which  never  happened  to  them  in  their  youth  — 
is  there  any  failure  in  their  bold  course  of  action,  or  weak- 
ness in  their  efforts.  The  successful  journey  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan to  England  to  reclaim  from  Buckingham,  before 
the  day  of  a  certain  ball,  a  diamond  ornament  which  Anne 
of  Austria  had  imprudently  given  him,  is  full  of  heroic  fire, 
a  headlong  enterprise,  undertaken  with  the  purely  knightly 
purpose  of  saving  a  lady's  honor  and  a  queen's  throne,  yet 
not  without  a  certain  prudential  touch  of  more  worldly 
motive  on  the  part  of  D'Artagnan,  who,  with  all  his  rash- 
ness and  impetuosity  of  youth,  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  main 
chance,  and  lets  no  opportunity  slip  of  advancing  himself 
and  his  friends.     Upon  this  expedition,  as  upon  so  many 
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others,  the  four  brothers-in-arms  start  together;  but  one 
after  another  is  trapped  by  the  wiles  of  Richelieu,  the 
queen's  wary  and  vigilant  enemy,  and  only  the  all-perse- 
vering and  all-daring  Gascon,  whose  resources  are  simply 
miraculous,  gets  to  the  end  of  a  journey  upon  which  the 
reader  accompanies  him  breathless  with  all  the  excitement 
of  a  spectator.  Not  less  delightful  is  the  return  of  the  suc- 
cessful envoy,  after  he  has  delivered  the  diamond  to  the 
queen  and  saved  her  credit,  to  the  route  which  he  had  just 
traversed  ventre-a-terre,  to  find  out  and  pick  up  the  com- 
panions who  had  fallen  victims  one  by  one  to  the  cardi- 
nal's snares.  Each  of  these  deceived  heroes  is  found  in 
some  characteristically  humorous  dilemma.  D'Artagnan's 
discovery  of  the  grave  and  chivalrous  Athos  (whose  weak- 
ness it  is  to  love  wine)  in  the  cellar  of  the  auherge  barricaded 
with  bottles  which  he  has  emptied,  intrenching  himself 
there,  and  exacting  tribute  from  the  frightened  landlord, 
like  a  conqueror  in  an  invaded  country,  is  one  of  the  most 
gravely  comic  scenes  we  remember ;  and  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  running  over  with  fun  and  genuine  schoolboy  enjoy- 
ment. Indeed,  but  for  a  certain  thread  of  more  tragic 
story,  which  brings  out  some  objectionable  scenes,  the  book 
altogether  is  one  in  which  schoolboys  might  be  permitted 
to  find  the  absolute  delight  of  breathless  adventure,  and 
that  wild  frolic  and  fun  which  make  adventure  doubly 
dear.  Something  of  the  same  character — an  unimagin- 
able feat  of  daring  and  desperate  valor,  combined  with  the 
most  light-hearted  levity  —  that  combination  of  the  gay 
with  the  tragic,  which  is  always  captivating  to  the  imagi- 
nation —  is  the  exploit  of  the  bastion  of  St.  Gervais,  where 
our  Mousquetaires,  rising  from  an  impromptu  dinner,  hang 
out  their  table-cloth  as  a  flag,  and  hold  their  post  against 
an  entire  army.  Never  a  moment's  fear,  never  a  pang  of 
uneasiness  or  hesitation,  comes  across  the  dauntless  confi- 
dence of  the  famous  four.  But  notwithstanding  this  heroic 
likeness,  the  author  never  forgets  the  characteristic  difier- 
ences  of  his  adventurers.  The  calm  and  somewhat  sad 
indifTerentisra  of  Athos,  the  sentimentalism  of  Aramis,  the 
sturdy  conviviality  of  Porthos,  are  kept  up  throughout 
with  unfailing  consistency;  and  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
dividual than  the  character  of  D'Artagnan,  who  is  more 
distinctly  a  soldier  of  fortune  than  any  of  his  friends,  and 
who,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  very  heat  of  adventure  keeps 
always  a  corner  of  his  eye  upon  his  own  advantage  or 
rather  the  advantage  of  the  brotherhood,  which  to  each  of 
the  four  is  as  his  own.  The  perpetual  contrast  and  vari- 
ety thus  kept  up  adds  immensely  to  our  interest  in  the 
Mousquetaires.  It  supplies  the  charm  of  character  which 
is  sometimes  wanting  to  the  rapid  strain  of  the  improvisa- 
tore,  and  adds  what  is  in  its  way  a  distinct  intellectual 
enjoyment  to  that  pleasure  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
intellectual  —  the  delight  of  simple  story,  a  primitive  and 
savage  joy. 

The  tragic  thread  which  runs  through  this  record  of 
warlike  exploits,  and  which  brings  in  certain  chapters 
which  we  would  gladly  get  rid  ofj  has  on  the  whole  but 
little  to  do  with  the  adventures  of  our  Mousquetaires.  The 
portentous  creation  of  Milady,  the  depraved  and  dishon- 
ored woman  whom  we  divine  at  once  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  the  proud  Athos  and  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  has 
little  attraction  to  the  wholesome  imagination,  though  she 
has  been  the  origin  of  a  whole  school  of  wicked  heroines. 
She  is  the  first  of  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft-spoken 
demons  with  whom  we  have  since  become  so  familiar,  and 
whom  English  sensational  literature  has  taken  up  with 
such  thorough  relish.  The  horrible  but  powerful  scene  in 
which  the  Mousquetaires  do  justice  upon  this  villainous 
creature  points  the  author's  moral  in  a  most  trenchant 
and  violent  way,  and  is  very  diilerent  from  the  maudlin 
relentin^s  of  pity  with  which  our  Lady  Audleys  get  treated 
in  England.  We  should,  however,  much  prefer  the  ex- 
cision of  the  lady  (who,  by  the  way,  is  English)  to  her 
punishment;  ancj,  we  ciinnot  take  upon  us  to  say  that  any 
of  the  women  who  figure  now  and  then  in  the  story  do  any 
credit  to  Dumas,  'j'he  best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is, 
that  he  brings  them  in  only  when  he  cannot  help  it,  and 
has  himself  no  predilection  for  scenes  of  passion,  or  any 


intrigues  except  those  which  are  political.  Embarrassing 
situations  and  the  "  delicate  "  suggestions  of  vice  in  which 
some  other  French  writers  delight,  are  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  the  honest  raconteur.  His  morals  are  not  elevated  ; 
he  accepts  the  free  and  easy  tone  of  the  rough  soldier  as 
natural  and  simple  enough ;  but  his  heart  is  not  in  the 
vile  subject,  and  he  seeks  no  opportunity  of  introducing 
it.  The  bastion  of  St.  Gervais  —  the  road  to  Calais  filled 
with  secret  spies  and  open  pursuers,  through  whom  with 
dauntless  daring,  with  miraculous  prudence,  with  an  eye 
that  misses  nothing,  and  nerves  that  never  fail  him,  the 
hero  must  pursue  his  breathless  course  —  are  much  more 
in  our  author's  way. 

That  Dumas  should  have  been  sorry  to  relinquish  the 
four  bold  brethren  whom  he  had  made  so  famous  is  not 
wondei'ful ;  and  there  is  a  higher  faculty,  and  a  glimpse  of 
more  serious  power  in  the  reprise  of  the  familiar  strain  than 
in  its  first  fytte.  "  Twenty  Years  After !  "  The  attempt 
was  as  daring  perhaps  as  the  feats  performed  at  the  bas- 
tion St.  Gervais.  From  the  gay  young  gallants  of  twenty 
to  the  middle-aged  heroes,  worn  with  life,  dispersed  over 
the  country,  dropped  almost  into  oblivion  ot  their  ancient 
friendship,  and  absorbed  in  new  cares  of  their  own,  what  a 
wonderful  diiference  !  When  D'Artagnan  sets  out  in  pur- 
suit of  his  separated  companions,  we  feel  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  search  all  the  more,  from  the  less  important  but  yet 
significant  changes  that  have  passed  upon  himself.  Still 
as  brave,  as  self-confident  and  ready  to  assert  himself  as 
ever,  the  Gascon  is  partially  saddened  and  partially  em- 
bittered by  his  long  attendance  in  antechambers,  and  the 
dull  blank  of  doing  nothing  and  hoping  nothing  which  has 
fallen  upon  his  life.  The  youthful  gayety,  levity,  trium- 
phant certainty  of  good  fortune,  has  gone  from  him,  and  so 
has  also  the  youthful  sentiment  which  finds  neglect  and 
mediocrity  unendurable.  Twenty  years  of  waiting  have 
calmed  and  curbed,  at  least  externally,  his  fiery  spirit. 
They  have  developed  his  acute  perceptions  of  self-interest, 
and  determination  to  seize  the  first  chance  which  can  lead 
to  fortune.  We  are  allowed  to  perceive  very  plainly  that 
whether  it  is  the  Fronde  or  the  court  which  offers  highest, 
the  mousquetaire  will  take  advantage  of  the  best  offer, 
though  his  characteristic  prudence  may  attach  him  to  the 
roj'alist  side,  as  being  in  the  long  run  most  sure.  The 
other  companions  are  not  less  effectively  set  before  us. 
Aramis,  the  eloquent  and  sentimental  mousquetaire,  trans- 
formed into  a  warlike  and  dissipated  priest,  of  whom 
D'Artagnan  says  justly,  "  Lorsque  vous  etiez  mousque- 
taire vous  tourniez  sans  cesse  a  I'abbe,  et  aujourd'hui  que 
vous  etes  abbe  vous  tournez  fort  au  mousquetaire"  — 
meets  his  ancient  companions  with  cautious  reticence  min- 
gled with  levity,  which  veils  but  imperfectly  his  absorption 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  times.  Porthos,  the  giant,  whose 
mental  qualifications  are  small,  is  more  manageable.  He 
is  found  in  the  retirement  of  "  ses  terres,"  reposing  in  his 
chateau  among  \\is  fields  and  woods,  vaunting  with  a  sigh 
the  excellence  of  everything  belonging  to  him,  even  of 
"  mon  air,"  but  consumed  with  ennui,  and  feeling  all  his 
wtalth  and  grandeur  neutralized  by  the  want  of  a  title, 
which  he  desires  beyond  everything.  Of  him,  in  his  per- 
suadable and  weary  dullness,  D'Artagnan  makes  a  speedy 
conquest.  Neither  Aramis,  nor  Porthos,  nor  D'Artagnan 
have,  however,  improved  since  their  hot  youth;  but  when 
we  approach  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere, 
of  Athos,  the  leader  of  the  band,  the  gentleman  par  excel- 
lence, a  difierent  sentiment  comes  in.  Athos  no  more  than 
Aramis  will  take  arms  for  Mazarin.  He,  too,  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  Fronde;  but  the  picture  of  the  noble,  seri- 
ous Comte  de  la  Fere,  growing  out  of  that  of  the  grave  yet 
somewhat  debauched  Athos,  with  his  terrible  secret,  his 
humiliation  and  pride,  and  the  languor  of  discouragement 
which  surrounded  him,  is  very  able,  and  shows,  as  we  have 
said,  a  better  and  higher  talent  than  any  of  which  we  had 
supposed  the  author  to  be  capable.  Athos  and  his  son 
make  a  fine  picture  ;  and  his  recovery  of  virtue  and  aban- 
donment of  everything  vicious,  out  of  reverential  regard 
for  the  childhood  of  his  boy,  is  a  touch  worthy  of  a  higher 
hand  than  that  of  Dumas.     We  cannot  do  more  than  indi- 
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cute  this  transformation  of  our  favorite;  liero,  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  brotherhood;  but  we  are  i;lad  to  be  reminded 
in  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  book  that  Tliackeray,  no  indif- 
ferent judge,  shared  our  love  for  this  magnificent  gentle- 
man. "  Of  your  heroic  heroes,"  he  says,  "1  tliink  our 
friend  Monseigneur  Athos,  Count  de  la  Fere,  is  my  favor- 
ite. I  have  read  about  him  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with 
the  utmost  contentment  f)f  mind.  He  has  passed  through 
many  volumes  —  forty  ?  lifty  ?  I  wish,  for  my  part,  there 
were  a  hundred  more,  and  would  never  tire  of  him  rescuing 
prisoners,  punishing  rullians,  and  running  scoundrels 
through  the  midriff  with  his  most  graceful  rapier.  Ah  I 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  you  are  a  magnificent  trio  1 " 
And  indeed  such  they  are  —  going  through  the  adventures 
of  a  fairy  tale,  yet  with  a  wonderful  force  and  individuality 
about  them  which  puts  ail  fact  to  shame.  Nor  is  D'Ar- 
tagnan  an  inferior  figure ;  his  very  rudeness  and  unideal 
consistency,  a  veritable  troupier,  as  his  author  allows  him 
to  be,  impress  this  small  but  energetic  personage,  a  fierce 
little  French  soldier,  all  mind  and  spirit,  with  his  enthusi- 
asms and  his  matter-of-fact  qualities,  deeply  upon  us.  The 
men  thrust  themselves  through  the  fiery  excitement  of  their 
adventures,  their  characters  are  given  to  us  par  dessti.i  le 
viarche.  We  bargained  only  for  story,  and  we  ^ot  these 
individual  beings  in  addition  —  not  framed,  we  allow,  like 
ordinary  men,  but  yet  men  —  full  of  vitality  and  force,  as 
not  many  men  are  in  this  washed-out  and  feeble  world. 

The  narrative  of  "  Vingt  Ans  Apres  "  keeps  up  much  of 
the  force  of  the  first  volumes.  The  second  sequel  with  which 
Dumas  was  so  daring  as  to  present  his  readers,  the  "  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne,  ou  Dix  Ans  plus  tard,"  finds  them,  perhaps, 
a  little  weakened,  though  the  author  has  given  with  great 
feeling  and  power  —  qualities,  again  we  say,  which  are  par 
dessm  le  marche,  and  which  nobody  expected  from  him  — 
the  gradual  weakening  of  liis  heroes,  the  dropping  aside 
into  tlie  background  —  which,  inevitable  doom  of  old  age 
in  real  life,  is  still  more  inevitable  in  fiction  —  and  eleva- 
tion  of  the  new  generation  to  the  central  place  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  sentiment,  however,  with  which  all  four  regard 
the  ill-fated  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  as  their  joint  and  sev- 
eral charge,  the  child  of  the  brotherhood,  is  fine  and  nat- 
ural. It  is  mourniul  to  assist  at  the  very  end  of  our  heroes, 
but  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
to  do;  for  had  we  not  seen  them  securely  buried,  how 
could  we  ever  have  made  sure  that  six  volumes  more,  encore 
plus  (ard,  might  not  have  been  poured  upon  us  ?  Dumas' 
so-called  biographer  makes  heavy  mirth  over  the  author's 
pretended  (as  he  thinks)  grief,  and  retirement  into  the 
country,  in  serio-comic  affliction,  after  the  death  of  Por- 
thos.  We  who  are  less  dull  fellows,  we  hope,  comprehend 
it  better,  and  i'eel  strongly  with  Dumas.  The  loss  of  the 
simple-hearted  giant  is  grievous  to  us.  He  has  never 
been  better  than  in  some  of  the  last  scenes.  His  matter-ot- 
fact  simplicity  and  downrightness  —  his  faith  in  his  com- 
rades—  the  ease  with  which  Porthos  "  s'est  convaincu 
quoiqu'il  ne  comprend  pas  "  —  is  always  delightful.  Athos 
has  a  grand  end  in  the  elevation  and  sublimity  of  grief, 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  when  the  news  of  his  son's 
death  reaches  him.  D'Artagnan  receives  his  bullet  of  dis- 
missal just  as  he  has  been  presented  with  his  bato7i  as 
Marshal  of  France.  Only  Aramis,  the  wily  intriguer,  sen- 
timentalist, and  false  priest,  the  least  attractive  of  the 
brotherhood,  is  allowed  to  live.  "  Athos,  Porthos,  au  re- 
voir — Aramis,  adieu  pour  jamais  1"  cries  D'Artagnan 
wlien  he  is  dying.  Thus  Dumas  points  his  robust  moral. 
He  has  a  charitable  heaven  for  his  rough  soldier,  his  err- 
ing yet  noble  gentleman  —  but  none  for  the  gallant  who 
masquerades  in  the  sacred  habit  of  bishop  and  confessor. 
This  delightful  bit  of  conventional  poetic  justice  is  our  ro- 
mancer's tribute  to  les  hons  moeurs. 

But,  alas  !  space  fails  us  even  to  touch  upon  the  sublime 
embarrassment  of  those  four  middle-aged  mousquetaires, 
when  they  find  themselves  opposed  two  to  two  on  opposite 
sides,  in  the  conflict  of  the  Fronde  ;  or  upon  their  delight 
when,  reunited  on  mutual  ground,  the  two  disciples  of  Maz- 
arin  join  the  two  Frondeurs,  and  (though  this  is  a  secret 
to  history)  do  all  but  save  Charles  I.  from  the  scaffold. 


This  quaint  defiance  of  fact  approaches  the  sublime,  and 
we  forgive  our  heroes  their  poor  opinion  of  England  in 
consideration  of  the  splendid  coup  which  they  thus  all  but 
accomplished,  though  nobody  knew  how  near  we  were  to 
a  total  change  of  our  history.  With  regret  we  close  the 
lively  pages,  which  are  never  dull,  in  which  the  interest 
never  flags,  and  the  stream  of  incident  never  fails.  Why 
should  such  adventures  ever  come  to  an  end  ?  Why  should 
the  bold  brotherhoo<l  ever  separate,  fail,  or  p*ow  ol«l  ?  We 
leave  them  with  a  sigh,  to  return  to  our  dull  life  in  which 
the  incidents  come  so  seldom,  and  where  neither  superior 
valor,  nor  even  such  unfailing  wealth  of  resource  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  D'Artagnan,  can  preserve  us  from  the  most  ordi- 
nary evils.  What  a  tiling  it  would  i)e  to  be  able  to  van- 
quish all  one's  difficulties  by  that  delightful  conscious  mix- 
ture of  skill  and  strength  I  how  consolatory  in  the  severer 
troubles  of  our  existence  to  be  able  to  throw  ourselves,  aa 
Anne  of  Austria  could,  upon  the  unfailing  help  in  every 
emergency  of  these  invincible  mousquetaires ! 

We  have  lingered  too  long  upon  our  favorite  heroes,  the 
last  of  knights-errant,  the  most  delightful  figures  which 
fiction,  pure  and  unmingled,  the  wild  and  rapid  art  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  nature,  has  produced  in  our  time. 
"  Monte  Christo  "  is,  we  believe,  regarded,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, much  more  entirely  as  the  epitome  of  Dumas'  pro- 
ductive power  than  is  the  history  of  our  mousquetaires ; 
but  we  cannot  think  that,  as  a  whole,  this  book  is  at  all 
equal  to  the  other.  The  first  part  of  "  Monte  Christo,"  how- 
ever, is  finer,  purer,  and  more  true  to  nature  than  anything 
in  the  "  Trois  Mousquetaires  ;  "  it  stands  alone  among  its 
author's  productions,  and  promises  an  altogether  higher 
strain  of  poetic  romance  than  anything  else  he  ever  reached. 
Besides  the  wild  and  complicated  tale  of  intrigue  and  ven- 
geance, the  horrible  entanglements  of  fate,  and  still  more 
horrible  schemes  of  pitiless  vindictive  will,  that  opening 
stor}',  so  soft  in  tone,  so  vigorous  in  conception,  so  idyllic, 
pure,  and  reasonable,  strikes  the  reader  with  a  surprise 
which  perhaps  enhances  the  very  different  effect  of  all  that 
follows.  Up  to  the  moment  when  Edmond  Dantes  is  thrown 
into  the  sea,  under  the  semblance  of  a  corpse,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  the  story  to  which  the  most  severe 
critic  could  take  exception.  That  fine  young  sailor  him- 
self, his  orentle,  beautiful,  and  pensive  bride,  and  the  de- 
lightful sKetch  of  the  imprisoned  Abb^  Faria,  so  learned,  so 
benevolent,  and  so  forgiving  even  in  his  dungeon,  have  very 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Nothing  is  forced  in  the  tale  — 
the  despair  and  agony  of  the  young  bridegroom,  snatched 
from  everything  he  holds  dear  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  hopes  are  about  to  be  realized,  is  neither  exaggerated 
nor  unduly  lengthened  out.  There  is  not  only  fine  talent, 
but  absolute  good  taste  and  perception,  in  the  manner  of 
the  picture,  which  any  girl  may  read  and  any  man  enjoy. 

The  Count  de  Monte  Christo,  however,  is  not  so  delight- 
ful as  Edmond  Dantes  ;  and  though  there  is  the  same  wild 
charm  of  rapid  incident  and  sensation,  the  same  breathless 
brilliancy  of  dialogue  and  interest  of  situation,  the  narra- 
tive of  Monte  Christo's  vengeance  has  nothing  like  the  de- 
lightful novelty  and  wholesome  stir  and  bustle  of  the  "  Trois 
Mousquetaires."  Dumas  is  not  potent  enough  to  impress 
upon  us,  as  his  contemporary  Victor  Hugo  can  do  so  well, 
the  solemn  gathering  of  those  clouds  of  fate  round  the 
doomed  and  guilty  beings  whose  evil  deeds  have  to  be  ex- 

f)iated  before  they  can  escape  their  author's  hands.  The 
urid  lights  and  horrible  creeping  shadows  which  we  see 
and  feel  in  "  Notre  Dame,"  have  no  place  at  all  in  tlie  slowly- 
developing  revenge  of  Monte  Christo.  We  recognize  from 
the  beginning  the  transparent  tours  de  force  which  bring 
all  his  enemies  within  reach  of  that  revenge  ;  and  we  feel 
that  Monte  Christo  himself  is  very  poor  and  petty  in  many 
of  his  expedients,  cruel  without  dignity,  and  spiteful  rather 
than  terrible.  There  is  an  abstract  character  about  him 
which  detracts  greatly  from  the  effect  of  all  his  operations. 
He  loses  our  sympathy,  at  first  so  powerfully  excited.  We 
find  no  feature  in  him  of  the  Edmond  Dantes  whose  wrongs 
we  felt  as  if  they  were  our  own,  and  to  whom  we  could  ac- 
cord the  right  of  punishing  his  enemies.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  altogether  a  new  being,  a  stranger  to  us,  who  steps 
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on  to  the  stage  like  a  magician,  and  whom  we  cannot  iden- 
tify. This  is  the  great  mistake  of  the  book,  a  greater  mis- 
take even  than  the  fact  that  Monte  Christo  goes  much  too  far, 
that  his  vengeance  is  diabolical,  and  his  heart  unnaturally 
hard,  which  was  no  doubt  according  to  the  author's  inten- 
tions —  who  meant  to  show  us  not  only  the  pleasure  and 
satisfactoriness,  but  at  the  same  time  the  unsuccess  and 
evil  tendencies  of  revenge.  No  doubt  Dumas  meant  to 
transfer  our  sympathies  to  the  other  side,  and  to  make  us 
at  last  almost  partisans  of  the  hapless  multitude  who  are 
driven  to  despair  by  his  transformed  hero  ;  but  he  did  not, 
we  suppose,  mean  to  transform  that  hero  so  that  he  should 
be  unrecognizable  ;  and  in  this  he  shows  the  weakness  of 
his  rapid  work  and  supreme  regard  for  sensation.  But  this 
defect  in  art  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  seized  upon  two  primary  instincts  of  nature 
—  the  prejudice  we  all  have  in  favor  of  what  is  called 
poetic  justice,  and  the  delight  we  all  take  in  such  complete 
transformations  of  fortune  as  place  the  injured  poor  on  the 
pinnacle  of  wealth  and  make  them  capable  of  showing  their 
gratitude  and  their  hate  in  the  plainest  way.  Primitive 
story  has  always  loved  to  tell  how  the  poor  man  became 
rich,  and  how  the  injured  confounded  all  his  adversaries 
and  exalted  all  his  friends.  There  is  no  child,  or  simple- 
minded  person,  however  gentle  in  their  own  impulses,  who 
does  not  delight  in  retribution,  and  to  whom  the  idea  of 
suddenly  enriching  and  honoring  the  poor  passer-by  who 
has  done  the  hero  a  service,  and  crushing  those  who  have 
scorned  him,  is  not  dear  and  delightful.  It  pleases  the 
instinct  of  wild  justice  which  is  natural  to  us,  and  calms 
the  murmur  of  unrest  and  pain  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
every  heart  when  we  contemplate  the  inequalities  of  life 
and  injustices  of  fortune.  Monte  Christo,  with  his  fabulous 
island,  his  ship-loads  of  emeralds  and  diamonds,  and  that 
curiously  uncertain  and  fluctuating  fortune  which  we  feel 
never  could  have  lasted  through  all  his  prodigious  extrav- 
agances, is  delightfully  able  to  set  everything  right  that  is 
wrong.  He  is  a  kind  of  Prospero  in  an  enchanted  world ; 
his  former  friends,  whom  he  pursues  with  such. deadly  hate, 
have  lost  all  individuality  in  his  eyes,  and  are  no  longer 
Fernand  or  Danglars,  but  vague  and  undefined  criminals 
whom  it  is  his  office  to  bring  to  justice.  He  is  implacable, 
for  he  has  become  abstract  —  he  is  the  generalization  of 
justice,  as  his  victims,  untried,  and  without  any  chance  for 
their  lives,  are  the  impersonation  of  crime. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  book,  its  immense 
popularity  with  the  common  mass  of  readers,  and  its  un- 
satisfactoriness  to  the  critic,  are  all  involved  in  these,  its 
peculiar  characteristics.  More  emphatically  than  any  of 
Dumas'  other  works  it  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  The  interest  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  tale  of  retribution,  and  that  the  evil  which  has  to  be 
punished  was  done  before  our  eyes,  and  excited  us  all  to  a 
fierce  longing  for  poetic  justice;  and  this  interest  is  enough 
to  carry  on  the  pi'imitive  mind,  especially  when  the  new 
complications  through  which  the  Avenger  moves  are  so 
exciting  and  so  varied.  But  the  abstractness  of  the  story 
disappoints  and  throws  out  the  closer  critic.  The  thread 
of  human  sympathy  is  broken  ofi'  short,  at  the  moment 
when  all  the  better  laws  of  art  are  abandoned,  and  when 
Dantes  sinks  in  the  sea,  to  rise  for  us  no  more.  Hence- 
forward all  is  wild,  fantastic,  and  of  a  primitive  artificiality. 
The  crowd  applauds,  the  critic  is  silent.  We  look  on 
while  the  story-teller  continues  with  many  gesticulations 
and  excitement  his  breathless  narrative.  We  look  on  at  the 
panorama  of  scenes  and  events  which  pass  before  us.  The 
tragical  climax  of  the  good  Morel's  history,  so  true  to  fact, 
80  false  to  nature  —  the  conventional,  honorable  suicide  by 
which  the  Frenchman  of  romance  settles  matters  with  his 
creditors,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  without  a  stain  on  his 
character  —  capped  with  the  sudden  miraculous  interpo- 
sition, as  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  and  his  purse  —  opens  the  circle  of  adventure  by 
a  good  deed,  and  delights  us,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
reward  of  the  good  boy  delights  us  in  a  child's  story. 
Finer  and  better  is  the  scene  in  which  Monte  Christo  visits 
his  former  love  —  the  always  sweet,  visionary,  and  pensive 


Mercedes,  who  never  loses  her  individuality  —  and  con- 
fuses her  languid  soul  by  vague  recollection,  vague  recog- 
nition, a  reminiscence  of  she  knows  not  what.  Ther  othe 
figures  and  scenes  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  pan- 
orama, the  intrigues,  the  poisonings,  the  confusion  of  every- 
body's life  and  history  with  everybody  else's — sweep  on 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  review 
or  define  them ;  until  we  come  to  the  perfectly  sensational 
figure  of  the  old  Noirier  dead  all  but  his  eyes,  and  com- 
bating his  daughter-in-law's  murderous  intentions  with  a 
determination  and  cool  presence  of  mind  which  has  all  the 
effect  upon  us  of  a  most  daring  and  successful  trick,  along 
with  something  tragic  which  elevates  the  sleight-of-hand. 
It  is  the  false  sublime,  no  doubt,  but  yet  the  situation  has  a 
kind  of  sublimity  in  its  way,  and  is  very  impressive  to  the 
imagination.  All  this  passes  before  us  with  a  speed  which 
takes  away  our  breath  —  our  eyes  are  dazzled,  our  mind  is 
exhausted  by  the  rapid  action.  We  are  dragged  on  by  the 
magician  at  his  chariot-wheels,  even  though  by  times  we 
take  breath  and  laugh  at  his  stage  expedients,  his  charlatan 
tricks,  and  those  impossibilities  of  circumstance  which  are 
more  striking  and  more  ludicrous  when  presented  to  us  as 
existing  in  our  own  century,  and  amid  all  the  modern 
machinery  of  checks,  and  speculations  on  the  funds,  and 
credits  upon  bankers.  These  unlimited  letters  of  credit 
are  a  blunder  of  the  first  water.  So  long  as  the  mysterious 
count  produces  a  handful  of  diamonds  to  pay  his  way,  we 
are  at  our  ease,  and  believe  as  much  in  him  as  is  at  all 
necessary  ;  but  the  name  of  Rothschild  brings  us  back  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  period  singularly  at  variance 
with  handfuls  of  diamonds.  We  take  leave  of  Monte 
Christo  at  last,  somewhat  exhausted  with  the  breathless 
race  the  romancer  has  led  us,  but  more  amused  by  his 
daring  and  sleight-of-hand  than  impressed  by  his  mas- 
querade of  fate  and  vengeance.  There  is  a  faint  snigger 
even  in  our  excitement,  when  he  holds  us  breathless  with 
suspense  to  know  what  the  next  page  or  the  next  chapter 
will  bring  forth.  But  yet,  amid  all  our  scepticism  and  all 
our  laughter,  he  does  hold  us  breathless  ;  and  we  defy  any 
novel-reader  worthy  of  the  name  (let  us  say  under  thirty  — 
there  are  many  blessed  people  who  retain  the  faculty  much 
beyond  that  age,  of  whom  we  are  happy  to  boast  ourself 
one  ;  but  with  the  vulgar  crowd  we  believe  it  is  apt  to  fail 
in  middle  age),  to  read  Monte  Christo,  en  feuilleton,  with- 
out thinking  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  perhaps  it  is 
worth,  and  mixing  up  its  wild  complications  of  story  with 
his  very  dreams. 

We  have  dwelt  fully  upon  these  two  stories,  because  all 
that  is  best  in  Dumas  is  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  do 
not  suppose  that  many  English  readers  are  like  to  dive 
deeper,  nowadays  at  least,  into  the  mass  of  corres{londing 
works  which  bear  his  name,  and  are  all  more  or  less  of  the 
same  character.  The  adventures  of  the  two  gallants  who 
perish  so  tragically  in  "  La  Reine  Margot  "  are  —  except  in 
their  last  scene,  which  is  really  tragic  and  fine  —  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  "  Trois  Mousquetaires  ;  "  though  indeed 
in  the  history  of  these,  our  oldest  friends  of  the  race,  there 
is  no  such  serious  incident  as  the  torture  or  the  death  which 
make  the  reader  forget  all  the  levities  of  La  Mole  and 
Coconnas.  These  levities,  however,  are  enough  to  deprive 
their  story  of  the  reception  which  that  of  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  has  met  with  in  England ;  the  sublime  senti- 
ment which  makes  a  virtuous  hero,  on  his  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold, turn  to  cast  a  last  look  of  fond  recollection  upon  the 
house  which  has  been  his  place  of  rendezvous  with  his  mis- 
tress, is  not  a  kind  of  sublimity  appreciated  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  Space  forbids  us  to  make  any  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  marvellous  intrigues  and  supernatural  wonders  of 
Balsamo  through  the  numberless  scenes  (and  volumes)  in 
which  his  magic  and  mesmerism  and  general  omnipotence 
give  him  a  part. 

It  was,  we  believe,  the  purpose  of  Dumas  to  make  of 
these  books  a  sort  of  gallery  of  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  France  ;  and,  indeed,  a  great  many  historical  events  and 
names  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  and  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  the  most  exciting  intrigues,  generally  connected, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  with  points  little  acknowledged  by 
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history  ;  but  were  wc  to  trust  this  chronicle,  we  should  find 
BO  wonderful  a  resemblance  between  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  court  of  Charles  IX.  and  those  of  Louis  XV. 
as  somewhat  to  confuse  our  historical  sense,  and  bewilder 
us  as  to  the  passage  of  time.  The  sugj^estion  of  a  serious 
purpose,  indeed,  in  books  so  entirely  belonging  to  that  art 
without  purpose  which  Dumas  possessed  to  so  marvellous  a 
degree,  is  one  of  the  self-delusions  to  which  all  artists  are 
more  or  less  subject.  Possibly  he  himself  believed  in  it,  but 
no  one  else.  The  choice  of  a  distant  period,  however,  in 
which  to  place  his  scene,  was  almost  a  necessity ;  for  we 
have  already  seen  in  "  Monte  Christo  "  how  much  more 
dillicult  il  is  to  employ  the  marvellous,  and  how  much  more 
incongruous  is  the  romancer's  delightful  indiirerence  to  pos- 
sibility, when  combined  with  the  manners  of  our  own  time, 
with  which  we  are  familiar — than  when  placed  amid  the. 
remote  mists  of  an  age  in  which,  perhaps,  for  all  we  can 
tell,  such  things  might,  by  some  grotesque  combination  of 
influences,  have  been  made  practicable.  Cagliostro  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  figure  which  suits  Dumas,  and  in  which 
he  delights ;  and  the  "  Adventures  d'un  Medecin  "  are 
still  more  in  the  strain  of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  are  the 
adventures  of  Monte  Christo,  and  belong  to  the  division  of 
his  works  of  which  that  wonderful  book  is  the  head.  There 
are,  indeed,  but  two  classes  into  which  these  works  naturally 
fiiU.  They  are  after  "  Monte  Christo  "  or  after  the  Mous- 
quetaires ;  and  we  believe  we  have  done  as  much  for  the 
ordinary  reader  who  does  not  know  Dumas,  as  he  will  re- 
quire, when  we  have  presented  to  him  the  two  first  works 
by  which  the  great  story-teller  made  himself  famous,  and 
which  he  repeated  and  followed  with  various  changes  of 
time  and  costume,  and  an  unceasing  variety  of  incident,  to 
the  end  of  his  career. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  this  imperfect  record  without 
referring  to  those  airy  and  delightful  reminiscences  of  travel 
which  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  declares  are  not  Dumas'  at  all, 
but  which  the  incredible  generosity  of  his  coUahorateurs 
have  permitted  to  be  published  in  his  name,  and  which  are 
as  like  as  two  peas  to  the  novels  which  these  inestimable 
persons  also  produced  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  their  mas- 
ter. Would  that  we  could  find  disciples  now  so  able  and 
80  generous  !  The  fun,  the  frolic,  the  movement  and  gayety 
of  some  of  these  travel-books,  dealing  with  the  most  worn- 
out  and  well-known  scenes,  is  inexhaustible.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  perhaps  more  of  the  author  in  them  than  of  the 
country  he  visits  ;  but  what  then  ?  —  the  country  has  been 
described  to  us  by  so  many  dull  fellows,  that  we  have  almost 
grown  weary  of  the  snowy  mountain-peaks  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  delightful  Italian  shores.  But  Dumas  in  the  Cor- 
ricolo  or  in  the  Speronare  is  never  dull  ;  and  if  he  gives  us 
little  information,  he  gives  us  what  is  far  more  difficult  — 
the  atmosphere,  the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  the  humors  of 
the  common  folk,  who  pass  under  his  eye,  and  his  own 
light-hearted  and  dramatic  appreciation  of  every  scene  he 
sees.  We  remember  at  this  moment,  without  the  books  to 
refer  to,  certain  characteristic  fables,  such  as  that  by  which 
Padre  Rocco  (if  our  recollection  serves)  procures  the  need- 
ful illumination  of  the  Strada  di  San  Giuseppe  at  Naples, 
which  —  in  its  inconceivable  mixture  of  profanity  and  re- 
ligiousness, and  that  matter-of-fact  mingling  of  the  most 
imaginative  story  with  the  common  details  of  existence, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Italians  of  the  lower  class  —  is  more 
true  to  nature  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  we  know. 
How  many  such  stories  —  relating,  for  instance,  how  Moses 
and  Aaron  consulted  together  upon  Hebrew  affairs  as  they 
took  their  daily  walk,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  on 
Pincio ;  or  how  that  Pope  Clement,  who  cut  short  the 
Jesuits'  robes,  got  safe  into  heaven  notwithstanding  the 
vigilant  guard  of  St.  Ignatius,  because  of  the  shortened 
garment  which  enabled  him  to  make  a  dash  through  be- 
tween the  saint's  legs  !  —  has  every  one  heard  who  has 
really  entered  into  Italian  life  1  but  we  know  no  one  who 
has  ventured  to  reproduce  these  most  popular  and  most 
characteristic  tales. 

Dumas'  life  was  a  succession  of  triumphs  and  distresses 
almost  equal  to  those  of  his  own  adventurers.  He  was 
perfectly  thriftless,  extravagant,  and  foolish  in  his  expendi- 


ture ;  his  money  was  all  consumed,  sometimes  twice  over, 
before  he  had  earned  it ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what shifty  about  bis  literary  engagements,  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  at  least,  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
But  he  would  seem  to  have  possessed  that  liberality  to 
others  which  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  prodigal ;  and 
he  loved  magnificence,  and  spent  bis  money  splendidly  at 
least  —  which  is  a  redeeming  feature,  too,  in  its  way  — 
with  the  most  lavish  and  princely  hospitality.  And  he 
worked  hard,  though  way wardlv  and  by  fits  and  starts ; 
and  if  he  had  no  objection  to  introduce  an  equivocal  ad- 
venture, or  unequivocal  intrigue,  at  any  moment  when  it 
might  happen  to  suit  him,  he  is  never  the  hi.storian,  never 
the  philosopher  of  vice,  and  the  tendency  of  his  works  is 
certainly  not  immoral.  Ho  toved  the  grand  air  and  plein' 
jour  —  words  which  so  well  express  tne  breadth  and  ex- 
uberance of  daylight ;  he  loved  movement,  and  freedom, 
and  change  too  well,  to  be  delicately  vicious  like  his  suc- 
cessor. Adventure,  sensation,  excitement,  these  were  bis 
honest  objects ;  and  when  they  are  procured  by  honest 
means,  does  any  one  deny  them  a  legitimate  place  among 
the  wholesome  pleasures  of  humanity  ?  Peace  be  to  the 
memory  of  the  old  raconteur !  He  might  not  be  either 
great  or  wise,  no  model  for  any  one  to  follow  ;  but  yet  there 
was  a  real  place  for  him  in  the  world,  and  he  filled  it  with 
a  certain  fitness.  Many  men  of  his  generation  have  moved 
us  more  deeply,  more  beneficially;  but  few  have  amused 
us  in  so  primitive  a  way,  or  so  much,  or  so  long,  or  with  so 
little  harm. 


A  STRANGE  EXPERIMENT. 

A  PLEASANT  place  of  resort  is  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburg,  especially  during  the  dismal  supremacy  of 
those  half-caste  November  days  which  are  neither  pure 
autumn  nor  pure  winter,  though  combining  the  worst  qual- 
ities of  both.  After  the  long  and  weary  passage  of  the 
Nevski  Prospect,  ankle  deep  in  half  thawed  snow,  bumped 
against  by  sulky  foot  passengers,  nearly  run  down  by 
charging  sledges,  wetted  in  a  sneaking,  spiritless  manner 
by  the  rain,  which  drizzles  down  as  if  it  could  not  muster 
energy  enough  for  a  good  hearty  pour  —  after  all  this,  it  is 
no  light  satisfaction  to  reach  the  open  sea  of  the  vast 
Theatre  Square,  enter  the  hospitable  door  of  the  great 
library,  commit  one's  wet  coat  and  spattered  goloshes  to 
the  ready  attendant,  in  his  perennial  bottle-green  coat 
with  its  surface  rash  of  brass  buttons,  and  spring  up 
the  spacious  stairway  with  a  comfortable  feeling  of  escape 
from  the  waste  howling  wilderness  outside,  into  which 
nothing  shall  induce  one  to  venture  again  for  several  hours 
to  come.  It  is  true  that  on  your  first  entrance  you  do  ex- 
perience a  haunting  sensation  of  being  back  again  in  the 
"  Final  Schools  "  for  your  degree  examination  —  a  phantasy- 
considerably  aided  by  the  dead  silence  of  the  great  hall, 
the  long  ranges  of  tables  with  their  busy  occupants,  and 
the  black-robed  figure  of  the  curator  enthroned  at  the  far 
end,  like  an  image  of  passionless  Fate;  but  this,  like  most 
other  "  early  impressions,"  is  not  long  in  wearing  ofT. 

Here,  then,  it  was  that  I  presented  myself  early  one 
afternoon  on  such  a  day  as  I  have  described  above,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  peep  at  the  latest  addition  to  the  library 
—  a  rare  windfall,  described  in  the  official  report  as  "  A 
collection,  in  the  Spanish  language,  of  all  the  documents 
relating  to  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  Peru  and  Co- 
lumbia, published  at  Caraccas,  1826-33,  in  22  vols.  4to ; 
only  three  other  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  —  one  in  the  Library  of  Darmstadt,  another  in 
that  of  Ste.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  and  the  third  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum."  Unhappily  I  had  been  forestalled  by  a  Rus- 
sian savant,  and  was  fain  to  console  myself  with  a  re-read- 
ing, for  the  tenth  or  eleventh  time,  of  one  of  Nikolai 
Gogol's  weird  medleys  of  broad  farce  and  overwhelming 
horror,  over  which  I  lingered  far  beyond  my  usual  time. 
The  table  lamps  had  been  lighted,  the  other  occupants  of 
the  room  in  which  I  sat  (a  smaller  and  gloomier  one  than 
the  great  sedan  devoted  to  journals  and  magazines)  had 
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dropped  off  one  by  one,  till  I  was  left  quite  alone ;  and  the 
utter  silence  and  loneliness,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
dimly  lighted  room,  with  its  long  ranges  of  dusty  folios 
and  worm-eaten  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  frightful  story 
that  I  had  been  reading,  combined  to  excite  me  in  a  way 
of  which  I  had  had  no  experience  for  years  past.  All  of  a 
sudden,  just  at  the  moment  when  my  nerves  were  strained 
to  the  utmost,  I  became  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness akin  to  that  which  arouses  the  sleeper  when  some  one 
gazes  steadfastly  in  his  face.  I  looked  up,  and  found  my- 
self confronted  by  a  tall,  slender,  delicate-featured  man,  in 
deep  black,  who  was  gazing  at  me  with  the  intense  ear- 
nestness of  one  who  sees  the  object  for  which  he  has  long 
striven  in  vain  at  last  within  his  reach.  So  suddenly  and 
silently  had  he  risen  upon  me  that  I  could  not  restrain  a 
slight  start,  which  he  seemed  to  notice. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  disturb  you,"  said  he  in  a  soft  but 
strangely  impressive  voice ;  "  and  allow  me  to  ask  (if  it  be 
not  too  great  a  liberty)  whether  you  are  a  resident  of  St. 
Petersburg." 

'•  For  the  present  I  am  ;  but  I  expect  to  leave  shortly  on 
a  foreign  tour.  Allow  me  to  ask,  in  turn,  whether  you 
have  any  special  motive  for  inquiring." 

"I  will  frankly  own  that  1  have,"  he  replied  with  a 
courteous  bow ;  "  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  great 
favor." 

Now,  when  a  perfect  stranger  tells  you  that  you  can  do 
him  a  great  favor,  it  is  natural  to  anticipate  the  request  of 
"  a  trifling  loan,"  and  to  feel  one's  purse-strings  quiver  in 
every  nerve ;  but  on  the  vacuus  viator  principle,  I  was  per- 
fectly easy  upon  that  head.  My  apprehensions  took  an- 
other form.  The  famous  "  Pichler  robberies  "  i  had  been 
discovered  but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  if  a  respectable 
German  professor  could  be  guilty  of  such  wholesale  plun- 
dering, might  not  even  a  man  as  seemingly  reputable  as 
my  new  acquaintance  harbor  similar  designs  ?  And  yet, 
when  I  looked  again  at  his  finely-cut  features  and  grand 
massive  forehead,  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  momentary  sus- 
picions. 

"  I  am  aware  that,  as  a  stranger  to  you,  I  am  taking  a 
great  liberty,"  he  resumed,  changing  suddenly  from  Rus- 
sian to  French;  "  but  I  must  trust  to  your  kindness  to  let 
the  urgency  of  the  case  excuse  my  want  of  ceremony. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  on  the  brink  of  a  great  discovery  in  sci- 
ence, and  I  can  see  that  you  are  admirably  qualified  to 
assist  me." 

" /,  qualified  to  assist  you,  my  dear  sir?"  answered  I 
compassionately  ;  "  no  man  less  so,  I  assure  you  I  1  have 
received  a  sound  classical  education  —  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  I  know  nothing  of  science,  or  of  anything  else 
likely  to  be  useful." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  I  conclude,"  said  the  unknown, 
with  a  slight  smile ;  "  I  have  myself  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  English  universities,  though,  unhappily,  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  them.  But  it  is  not  of 
such  qualifications  as  these  that  I  speak.  I  have  been  ob- 
serving you  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  before  addressing  you, 
and  have  convinced  myself  that  of  all  whom  I  have  met  in 
St.  Petersburg,  you  alone  are  capable  of  doing  what  I  re- 
quire !  " 

Was  the  man  mad  ?  His  tone  was  perfectly  calm  and 
rational,  but  the  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  the  last  words 
was  decidedly  "  uncanny."  A  vague  recollection  flitted 
across  my  mind  of  an  old  German  legend,  the  dramatis 
persimce  of  which  were  a  student  and  a  courteous  stranger 
in  black,  while  a  certain  mysterious  bond  signed  with  blood 
figured  largely  in  the  denouement.  Was  the  present  inter- 
view to  end  in  a  similar  way  ?  To  my  disturbed  fancy, 
the  lamps  appeared  to  burn  dimmer  than  before,  and  the 
room  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  darker  and  colder. 

*'  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  then  ?  "  asked  J,  some- 
what abruptly  ;  lor  as  the  man  spoke,  I  became  aware  of 

*  ThlK  man,  a  rMpeeUble  and  w)>ll-kDown  habitui  of  the  library,  actually 
earritsU  off  at  different  tim«a,  in  the  artfully  contrived  pockets  of  bis  looiie 
eont,  nearly  5,0o0  rare  book*  and  MSS.,  with  which,  but  for  the  merest  ac- 
cident, he  would  have  decamped  in  safety.  U»  ha«  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
portaiton  for  life. 


a  feeling  (apparently  occasioned  by  his  presence)  which 
is  very  hard  to  describe  intelligibly.  My  thoughts  seemed 
disordered,  or  rather  I  had  lost  the  power  of  framing  them 
coherently  ;  a  strange  and  not  unpleasing  excitement,  such 
as  I  have  occasionally  experienced  at  the  sound  of  certain 
kinds  of  music,  completely  possessed  me ;  and  blended 
with  it  was  a  vague  sense  of  subjection  (as  if  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  will  stronger  than  my  own)  which  was  alto- 
gether new  to  me.  Had  I  been  a  believer  in  mesmerism, 
I  should  have  said  that  a  powerful  "  magnetizer "  stood 
beside  me ;  as  it  was,  I  judged  it  high  time  to  cut  short  the 
interview.  But  before  the  unknown  could  reply,  the  cus- 
todian of  the  department,  who  had  been  having  a  chat 
with  his  brother  officer  in  the  next  room,  entered,  with  a 
warning  that  the  library  (which  is  never  open  after 
9  p.  M.)  was  about  to  close.  As  we  descended  the  stairs, 
'the  stranger,  who  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  answered 
my  question  by  offering  me  a  card. 

"  If  you  will  favor  me  with  a  visit  any  evening  next 
week,"  said  he,  "  1  shall  be  able  to  explain  to  you  more 
fully  the  experiment  I  spoke  of.  May  I  hope  for  your 
kind  assistance  ?  " 

I  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying.  Had  I  been  a 
man  of  science,  I  should  naturally  have  declined  to  assist 
in  a  discovery,  the  credit  of  which  I  was  not  to  have  my- 
self ;  but  being  a  mere  ignorant  classman  of  Oxford,  ready 
to  fling  myself  into  any  new  adventure  "  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,"  I  rather  liked  the  idea  than  otherwise.  Moreover, 
the  intense  earnestness  of  the  stranger's  manner,  and 
another  indefinable  feeling  besides,  made  me  loth  to  refuse 
him. 

"  So  be  it !  "  said  I  recklessly ;  "  I  am  at  your  service. 
Let  us  say  Monday  evening ;  I  have  no  engagement  then." 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks  ! ' '  said  the  unknown,  a  glow  of 
genuine  satisfaction  lighting  up  his  marble  features.  "  On 
Monday,  then,  at  seven  o'clock,  I  shall  expect  you.  Good 
evening." 

And  wrapping  himself  in  a  long  gray  cloak  handed  him 
by  the  concierge  he  vanished  into  the  outer  darkness,  while 
[,  by  the  light  of  the  passage  lamps,  read  on  the  card 
which  he  had  given  me,  — 

Dmitri  Antonovitch  TchoudofF, 
Professor  of  Natural  Science, 
On  the  Sadovaya, 
House  Lepeschkin,  Lodging  No.  9. 

Punctually  at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  I  turned 
the  corner  of  the  Sadovaya,  and  made  lor  the  house  indi- 
cated. Like  many  other  large  houses  in  St.  Petersburg, 
it  was  entered  through  a  yard,  and  portioned  off  into  sepa- 
rate flats,  each  inhabited  by  a  different  tenant ;  so  that  it 
was  not  without  some  trouble  that  I  at  length  found  the 
number  I  was  in  search  of.  I  hau  barely  time  to  ring, 
when  the  door  was  noiselessly  opened  by  a  tall,  gaunt, 
pale-faced  lackey  in  deep  black,  who  looked  (as  I  could 
not  help  thinking)  as  if  his  master  had  raised  him  from  the 
dead  by  a  galvanic  experiment.  I  was  ushered  into  a 
small  cabinet,  literally  walled  in  on  every  side  by  ranges 
of  books.  The  central  table  was  heaped  with  piles  on 
piles  of  maps,  plans,  diagrams,  and  manuscript  notes ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  sat  the  Professor  himself,  in  a 
black  velvet  dressing-gown,  reading  by  the  light  of  a 
shaded  lamp. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  springing 
up  and  shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  I  was  sure 
that  1  could  depend  upon  you  ;  and  1  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  am  equally  certain  of  success  in  our  proposed  experi- 
ment, llely  upon  it,  the  discovery  that  we  are  seeking 
will  be  made." 

1  inwardly  thought  that  M.  Tchoudoff  might  as  well 
have  spoken  for  himself,  considering  what  a  very  subordi- 
nate part  in  the  "  discovery  "  was  reserved  forme;  but  I 
merely  bowed,  and  expressed  my  satisfiaction  at  being  able 
to  give  him  any  assistance. 

"  Your  assistance  will  be  invaluable,  I  assure  you,"  he 
answered  ;  "  and  all  the  more  so  that,  as  1  have  already 
said,  I  know  not  where  else  I  could  have  looked  with  equal 
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hope  of  BucfCBs.  But  hcfort;  we  commence  our  experi- 
luentM,  allow  mo  to  oflur  voii  some  refreshment." 

He  touched  a  small  bell  beside  liim,  and  the  cadaver- 
ous servant  reappeared  with  collee  and  a  plate  of  tliin 
white  cakes,  wliich  exhaled  a  peculiar  fragrance  altogether 
new  to  me.  The  Professor  filled  my  cup,  and  remarked, 
as  he  held  the  plate  towards  me,  "  I  find  these  sweetmeats 
rather  good  eating ;  the  recipe  is  one  which  I  myself 
brought  from  the  East.  In  the  course  of  your  travels  you 
have  doubtless  fallen  in  with  them." 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  fancied  (doubtless  it  was 
only  fancy)  that  I  could  detect  in  his  face  the  faintest  shade 
of  sati.sfaction  at  my  reply.  As  my  host  took  his  coilee 
cup,  I  glanced  at  the  book  which  he  had  laid  down.  It 
WJis  a  copy  of  •'  The  Coming  Race." 

"  A  very  amusing  book,"  1  remarked ;  "  but  of  course 
utterly  extravagant." 

"  Perliaps  not,"  answered  the  Professor,  with  a  singular 
emphasis  in  his  tone.  "  On  the  contrary,  it  is  (in  my  opin- 
ion, at  least)  a  very  powerfully-drawn  allegorical  picture 
of  certain  changes  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  undoubt- 
edly take  place.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all 
the  wonders  ascribed  to  the  '  Vril-stafl"'  are  to  be  received 
as  truth  ;  but  I  will  confidently  say  that  there  is  a  large 
substratum  of  fact  underlying  the  wnole  description." 

For  the  second  time  I  began  to  have  doubts  of  the  sound- 
ness of  my  new  friend's  intellects.  That  science  has  still 
vast  discoveries  to  make,  no  one  who  has  even  a  slight 
actpiaintance  with  it  in  its  present  form  can  doubt  for  a 
moment ;  but  when  a  learned  man  gravely  assures  you  that 
the  existence  of  a  fluid  which,  "  enclosed  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rod  held  by  the  hand  of  a  child,"  is  capable  of  "  shatter- 
ing the  strongest  fortress,  and  cleaving  its  burning  way 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  an  embattled  host,"  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  it  is  only  natural  to  feel 
r-oinewhat  sceptical.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
replying,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  Eastern  sweetmeats, 
which  had  a  peculiarly  rich,  luscious,  almost  intoxicating 
flavor,  as  new  to  me  as  their  scent.i  Perhaps  I  can  best 
convey  an  idea  of  it  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  finest 
guava  jelly.  M.  Tchoudoft'  now  turned  the  conversation 
to  classical  subjects,  and  discussed,  with  the  animation  of 
one  who  had  seen  the  things  which  he  described,  the 
grandeur  of  Egyptian  monuments,  the  beauty  of  Athenian 
sculptures,  the  perfect  military  organization  of  ancient 
Rome.  On  all  these  topics  his  information  seemed  bound- 
less ;  and  the  flow  of  his  discourse,  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
lay  of  "  antiques "  such  as  the  savants  of  the  Imperial 
luseum  would  have  perilled  their  lives  to  get  a  sight  of, 
insensibly  carried  me  away  with  it.  Little  by  little  there 
came  over  me  what  I  may  term  the  complement  or  sequel 
of  the  excitement  which  had  seized  me  in  the  Imperial 
Library  on  my  first  meeting  with  M.  Tchoudoff;  and 
blended  with  it,  now  as  then,  was  the  feeling  of  being 
dominated  by  an  overmastering  influence.  At  length, 
hoping  to  shake  ofl"  the  growing  oppression,  I  rose  from  my 
seat,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  if  to  ex- 
amine the  books  on  the  farther  shelves ;  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  remarked  a  small  round  table,  upon  which  lay 
a  broken  sword-hilt,  a  crumbling  manuscript,  and  a  rusty 
spear-head. 

"  These  are  the  last  additions  to  my  antiquarian  mu- 
seum," said  M.  Tchoudoff",  coming  up  to  the  table  ;  "  and  I 
am  now  engaged  in  trj'ing  to  find  out  their  history.  Per- 
haps vou  may  be  able- to  help  me." 

"  1  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  possibly  find  some  clue  which  has  es- 
caped me ;  your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine.  Sit  down 
and  examine  them  at  your  ease." 

I  obeyed  unsuspectingly  ;  but  scarcely  had  I  taken  up  the 
sword-hilt  (which  happened  to  lie  nearest),  when  the  Pro- 
fessor, quick  as  thought,  made  several  passes  with  his 
hands  in  front  of  my  face,  following  them  up  by  drawing  a 
sponge  dipped  in  some  fragrant  liquid  across  my  forehead. 

'  It  has  been  duggested  to  me  that  these  drugs  (for  such  they  undoubt- 
edly were)  may  have  been  partly  answerable  for  what  followed  —  a  theory 
which  I  urn  n9t  in  a  position  either  to  confirm  or  to  deny. 
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In  a  moment  (a  flash  of  lightning  is  not  more  instantane- 
ous) I  was  seized  with  a  terrible  spasm  of  nervous  convul- 
sion, as  if  (to  (|Uote  a  famous  passage)  "  every  bone,  sinew, 
nerve,  fibre  ot  the  body  were  wrenched  oi>en,  and  some 
hitherto  unconjcctured  presence  in  the  vital  organization 
were  forcing  itself  to  light  with  all  the  pangs  of  travail."!' 
This  agony  was  succeeded  by  a  brief  period  of  unconscious- 
ness ;  and  then  came  a  sudden  sense  of  joyous  vigor,  of 
bounding  and  elastic  buoyancy,  as  though  I  had  in  very 
deed  awaked  to  a  new  life  in  which  no  pain  or  weakness 
could  find  place.  And  this  was  the  scene  upon  which  I 
awoke. 

I  stood  in  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  on  the  shore  of  a  dark 
lake,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  mountains,  whose  higher 
slopes  were  shrouded  in  gray  mist.  I  was  arrayed  as  if  for 
battle,  and  around  me  stood  armed  men,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  with  the  crested  helmet,  and  huge  shield,  and 
short  broadsword  of  the  lioman  legionary  ;  and  beside  me 
were  the  sacred  ensigns  that  bore  the  initials  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Ilome  ;  but  armor  and  standards  alike  looked 
dull  and  leaden  beneath  the  encircling  dimness,  and  upon 
every  face  was  an  awful  shadow,  the  shadow  of  approach- 
ing death.  Then  suddenly  there  burst  from  the  cloud  above 
us  a  clamor  of  countless  cries  blended  into  one  —  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  Moor,  the  fierce  shout  of  the  Spaniard,  the 
deep  bellowing  war-whoop  of  the  Gaul;  and  out  of  the 
ghostly  mist  broke  a  whirling  throng  of  half-seen  figures  — 
stately  men  in  gorgeous  armor,  wild  figures  in  tossing  white 
mantles,  grim  giants  naked  to  the  waist ;  and  down  upon 
us  they  came  with  the  rush  of  a  stormy  sea.  Then,  through 
the  whole  defile,  the  battle  raged  and  roared ;  the  air  was 
thick  with  flying  darts,  the  ground  miry  with  blood.  Our 
men  fell,  rank  on  rank ;  the  enemy  pres.sed  nearer  and 
nearer.  And  my  standard-bearer  dropped  at  my  feet, 
groaning  with  his  last  breath,  "  Caius  Flaminius,  the 
gods  have  forsaken  us  !  "  and  my  sword  broke  short  in  my 
hand  ;  but  with  the  hilt  I  still  struck  fiercely  to  right  and 
left.  And  now  a  towering  horseman  came  rushing  at  me 
with  levelled  spear  ;  I  felt  a  sudden  shock  —  a  fierce  grind- 
ing pang  —  and  then  all  was  a  blank. 

I  was  walking  slowly,  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  my 
hand,  along  a  broad  open  space  (like  the  public  place  of  a 
great  city),  thronged  with  noble  sculptures,  and  goodly 
altars,  and  stately  temples,  and  all  the  glory  that  still 
lingered  in  imperial  Athens  after  the  fatal  day  of  Chsero- 
nea.  And  around  me  lay  the  beautiful  city,  not  as  I  had 
seen  it  in  my  waking  hours,  ravaged  and  marred  by  ages 
of  ruin,  but  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  prime.  To  mv  left 
rose  the  bare  limestone  ridge  of  the  Areopagus  ;  to  my 
right  the  rugged  hill  of  the  Pnyx,  crowned  by  its  semi- 
circular enclosure  and  tribunal  of  hewn  stone,  a  council 
hall  not  made  with  hands,  worthy  of  the  great  spirits  that 
had  tenanted  it.  In  front  the  great  bastion  of  the  Acropo- 
lis rose  up  stark  and  grim  against  the  sunny  sky ;  and  on 
its  summit  appeared  the  glorious  frontage  of  the  Propylsea, 
and  the  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
mighty  figure  of  Minerva  Promachus,  with  her  crested  hel- 
met and  brazen  spear. 

"  Well,  friend,  how  fares  it  with  you  ?  "  said  a  grave- 
looking  man,  the  foremost  of  several  who  were  following 
me.  "  Are  you  ready  to  appear  on  yonder  stage  to-mor- 
row, with  all  the  men  of  Athens  for  a  chorus?  " 

"  I  fear  nothing,"  answered  I ;  "  and  least  of  all  do  I 
fear  that  dainty  coxcomb  -^schines  —  to  the  ravens  with 
him  I  But  lo  I  here  he  comes,  with  all  his  chorus  of  froths 
about  him  I  " 

A  noisy  group  bore  down  upon  us,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  man  of  handsome  features,  but  somewhat  tame  ex- 
pression, who  halted  just  in  front  of  me. 

"  Room  1  "  he  cried,  sneeringly  ;  "  room  for  Demosthe- 
nes the  thunderer,  who  shakes  the  earth  with  his  words, 
and  slays  men  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  there  rushed  through  me  a  sense  of  over- 
whelming power,  as  though  I  could  in  very  deed  blast  him 

*  A  Strange  Siory,  toI.  i.  chap.  .32. 
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with  a  breath.  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  he 
quailed. 

"  There  will  be  room  enough  for  me  when  your  place  is 
empty,"  answered  I.  "  As  surely  as  the  gods  look  down 
upon  us  this  day,  shall  you  beg  a  lodging  from  the  Persian 
ere  many  days  are  past." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  I  became  unconscious  once 
more. 

I  was  marching  in  the  ranks  of  a  great  host,  armed  and 
arrayed  after  the  old  Persian  fashion,  through  a  boundless 
desert,  whose  dull,  brassy  glare  wearied  the  eye,  with  its 
grim  monotony.  To  the  farthest  horizon  there  was  no  sight 
or  sound  of  life ;  and  we  leaned  upon  our  spears,  for  we 
were  weary  and  disheartened.  And  suddenly,  amid  the 
■quivering  haze  of  intense  heat  that  girdled  the  horizon 
there  appeared  a  dark  spot,  which  broadened,  and 
deepened,  and  widened,  till  it  overspread  all  that  quarter 
of  the  sky.  Then,  in  a  moment,  its  darkness  turned  to 
fire,  and  came  whirling  towards  us  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  ; 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  coming  destruction  every  man 
saw  in  his  neighbor's  livid  face  the  horror  that  was  written 
on  his  own.  Then  came  a  roar  as  if  the  earth  were  rent 
in  twain,  and  a  hot  blast  smote  full  upon  us,  and  earth  and 
air  were  shaken,  and  we  fell  to  the  ground  like  dead  men. 

"  Rejoice  with  me,  my  friend  !  "  said  a  voice  in  my  ear, 
as  I  awoke  to  consciousness ;  and  beside  me  stood  the 
Professor,  radiant  with  joy.  "  I  have  learned  from  you  all 
that  I  wished  to  know.  This  sword  is  that  of  Flaminius, 
the  Consul,  who  fell  at  Lake  Thrasimene  ;  this  manuscript 
is  the  first  draft  of  Demosthenes'  Crown  Oration ;  this 
spear-head  is  a  relic  of  the  lost  detachment  of  Cambyses' 
African  expedition.  My  great  discovery  is  at  length  com- 
plete, and  it  is  this  :  that  certain  exceptionally  gifted  per- 
sons can  be  stirred  by  the  mere  contact  of  any  object  to 
follow  it  back  through  all  the  changes  of  its  existence,  and 
read  its  history  from  the  very  beginning.  Henceforth  the 
annals  of  the  early  ages  are  a  blank  no  longer ;  with  the 
aid  of  this  new  science  (surpassing  mere  clairvoyance  as 
far  as  the  cannon  surpasses  tlie  catapult)  we  shall  carry 
the  torch  of  Truth  through  the  darkest  windings  of  the 
Past,  and  read  all  the  secrets  of  antiquity.  But  1  tire  you, 
my  friend,  and  you  have  need  of  repose.  Once  more  ac- 
cept my  thanks,  and  pardon  the  trial  to  which  I  have  sub- 
jected you ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  Within  a  week  I  start  for  Turkestan  on  a  scien- 
tific mission  ;  but  on  my  return  we  will,  please  God,  pursue 
our  researches  to  the  end." 

An  hour  later  I  was  back  at  my  hotel,  in  the  first  stage 
of  a  fever  which  kept  me  out  of  harm's  way  till  my  friend 
the  Professor  was  well  on  his  road  eastward.  With  my 
consent  we  shall  never  meet  again.  As  a  reasoning  and 
accountable  creature,  I  object  to  being  turned  into  a  kind 
of  dredger  for  the  fishing  up  of  sunken  facts  and  traditions. 
I  see  the  Turkestan  News  every  week ;  and  the  moment 
there  is  any  word  of  M.  TchoudoflTs  return  I  shall  at  once 
send  in  my  passport,  and  betake  myself  to  Japan,  Mexico, 
or  the  North  Pole,  as  chance  may  direct. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  banquet  at  the  Guildhall  in  London  in  honor  of  the 
Shah  is  said  to  have  cost  not  less  than  $250,000. 

MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  are  writing  a  new  story,  "  Une 
Campagne  en  Kabylie,  recounted  by  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique." 

Garibaldi  says  that  "  the  fall  of  the  commune  of  Paris  was 
a  misfortune  for  the  whole  universe."  Garibaldi  has  a  queer 
idea  of  misfortune. 

The  London  Figaro,  a  comic  journal,  snubs  "  Eli  Perkins" 
very  neatly  for  attempting  to  get  himsilf  and  his  thin  literary 
wares  puffed  in  its  columns. 

Victor  Hugo's  "Iloi  s'Amuse,"  the  performance  of  which 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  has  Just  been  prohibited  by  the 
French  government,  had  been  eight  months  in  preparation. 


We  have  all  heard  of  the  famous  monthly  poisoned  dinner 
that  used  to  be  given  by  a  Parisian  doctor  to  patients  who  were 
weary  of  their  life.  According  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  however, 
London  is  not  without  its  organized  suicidal  system,  as  it  pos- 
sesses a  Spleen's  Club,  composed  of  members  tired  of  all  the 
pleasures  and  cares  of  this  wicked  world.  Every  month  a  cer- 
tain number  are  missing,  who  invariably  throw  themselves  from 
the  top  of  the  various  monuments  in  the  English  metropolis, 
"despite,"  adds  Figaro,  "the  vigilance  of  the  police."  Some 
days  ago  the  President  anxiously  inquired  of  a  Parisian  visitor 
if  the  Column  Vendome  would  be  shortly  resurrected.  "  Why  ?  " 
was  asked  him.  "  Because  I  intend  to  devote  myself  to  it  as 
a  New  Year's  gift." 

The  directors  of  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  had  been  for  some  time  past  endeavoring  to  discover 
the  author  of  certain  robberies  ot  mandarin  ducks,  etc.,  but 
without  success.  One  night  recently,  the  guard,  who  had  been 
for  several  hours  on  the  watch  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  saw 
two  white  figures  lean  over  the  water,  seize  on  the  birds,  and 
carry  them  off  with  marvellous  dexterity.  The  keeper  shoul- 
dered his  piece,  charged  with  small  shot,  and  discharged  it  at 
the  supposed  thieves,  one  of  whom  remained  on  the  ground. 
The  guard  approached,  and  to  his  great  astonishment  recog- 
nized one  of  the  two  large  white  pelicans  of  the  Egyptian  lakes, 
recently  sent  to  the  Garden  by  the  Viceroy.  This  singular  bird 
was  carrying  off  two  ducks  in  the  deep  pouch  which  it  possesses 
under  its  beak. 

"  We  have  spoken,  in  a  preceding  number,"  says  the  Journal 
du  Havre,  "  of  an  extraordinary  discovery  announced  by  Galig- 
nani's  Messenger  of  Paris,  it  being  nothing  less  than  an  agent 
destined  to  entirely  replace  steam.  The  importance  of  such  an 
invention,  which  we  need  not  dwell  upon,  made  us  feel  bound, 
in  the  interests  of  everything  relating  to  manufactures  or  the 
navy,  to  seek  for  more  ample  information.  The  inventors  of 
this  process  are  MM.  Brachigny  and  J.  Deschamps,  domiciled 
at  Rouen,  9  Eue  de  Sotteville.  They  pretend,  by  the  aid  of 
their  apparatus,  which  works  without  coal  or  any  other  combus- 
tible, to  replace  the  present  machines,  whatever  be  their  power. 
Their  invention,  they  say,  is  equally  applicable  to  land  industry 
and  to  navigation."  It  is  probable  that  a  few  shares  in  this  val- 
uable patent  might  be  secured  at  an  advanced  price. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  An  accident  occurred  the  other 
day  upon  the  Hartz  Mountains,  the  circumstances  of  which,  as 
reported,  are  highly  honorable  to  a  young  American  concerned. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Tatham,  formed  one  of  a  party  of  student 
excursionists  from  the  Prussian  School  of  Mines,  who  had  gone 
up  to  visit  the  spot  well  known  as  the  Witches'  Ball  room,  the 
same  that  Goethe  introduces  with  such  effect  into  his  immortal 
drama.  It  proved  nearly  dark  when  they  reached  the  chasm 
and  looked  down  it.  Unhappily  one  of  the  party,  a  German 
named  Kriiwel,  somehow  lost  his  footing,  and  was  precipitated 
down  the  precipice  at  the  edge  of  which  his  companions  were 
standing,  into  the  depth  below,  where  all  sight  of  him  Avas  lost. 
His  comrades  dispersed  in  search  of  aid,  but  it  proved  too  late 
to  do  anything  effectual  before  night  completely  closed,  and  their 
dismay  was  added  to  greatly  when  they  missed  Mr.  Tatham, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  perished  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rescue 
Krawel.  At  dawn  the  other  students  were  on  the  spot  with 
plenty  of  aid,  and  to  their  surprise  saw  the  gleam  of  a  small 
fire  far  below  in  the  chasm  into  which  their  comrade  had  fallen. 
It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Tatham  had  managed  to  scramble  down 
after  the  fallen  man  by  the  aid  of  bushes  and  rocks,  and  finding 
the  object  of  his  search,  though  terribly  bruised,  still  alive  and 
partly  sensible,  had  tended  him  through  the  night,  covering  him 
with  his  own  outer  clothes,  and  keeping  up  a  fire  of  sticks  both 
against  the  cold  and  as  a  signal  for  aid  from  above.  Although 
the  height  down  which  Herr  Krawel  fell,  or,  more  properly, 
rolled,  is  reported  to  be  over  200  feet,  he  had  broken  no  limb, 
and  was  making  good  recovery  at  the  last  accounts,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Tatham. 


Burnett's  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Guowtii  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  Gkttyshurg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  I.  {continued.') 

TiiK  man,  who  had  covered  up  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  with  a  thick 
comforter  and  had  already  edged  away 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  stall,  sud- 
denly laid  down  his  cup  and  walked 
quickly  away. 

"  That's  politeness  I  "  said  Carol. 
"  Never  mind  :  there's  more  for  the 
rest  of  you.  I  say,  Vaughan,  just 
hand  rae  your  spare  coppers :  I'll  pay 
you  next  time." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  meeting,  for 
by  the  time  the  cotiee-merchanfs 
stock  was  exhausted  in  the  exercise 
of  a  charity  for  which  Carol  managed 
to  get  the  credit,  Harold  Vaughan's 
intended  cheap  dinner  had  reached 
the  limit  of  his  means.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  fill  his  empty  pock- 
ets with  his  pride,  for  the  want  of 
something  more  substantial. 

"  You  are  on  the  press  ?  "  he  asked 
of  the  man  whom  he  was  disposed  to 
especially  dislike  and  despise.        • 

"  I  on  the  press !  You  mean  the 
press  is  on  me.  You  might  as  well 
say  Atlas,  or  what's  his  name,  was 
on  the  world." 

"  Then  you  might  happen  to  know 
of  things  —  situations,  1  mean  —  that 
a  man  could  fill,  who,  like  me,  can 
read  and  write  and  has  some  medical 
and  scientific  knowledge  "  — 

"  Situations  ?  Hundreds  —  thou- 
sands —  millions.  Miles  and  hundred- 
weights of  them.  What  do  you  want  ? 
A  consulship  —  an  inspectorship  — 
from  police  to  factories  "  — 

"  I'm  not  so  ambitious.  I  only  want 
something  to  do  that  isn't  exactly 
picking   oakum  or   breaking    stones." 

"  I  see.  By  Jove  —  just  the  very 
thing.  Come  with  me  —  Brandon's 
off  duty  now,  and  I  know  where  to 
find  him." 

"  Brandon  —  who's  he  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  meet  him  at  the 
Oberon?  He's  just  made  editor  of 
the  Trumpet :  I  got  it  for  him.  They 
wanted  me,  but  1  like  to  work  behind 
the  scenes  and  pull  the  strings.  ^He'll 
pay  you  like  a  prince  and  work  you 
like  a  slave." 

"On  a  newspaper ?  I've  never 
written  in  my  life  —  and  as  for  news- 
papers, I  scarcely  even  look  at  The 
Tunes." 


"  So  much  the  better.  Brandon 
will  do  the  grammar  and  .'ii)elling  — 
that's  Avhat  he's  paid  lor.  Between 
you  and  I,  that's  what  he's  fit  for. 
He's  written  books,  but  they  never 
sold  ....  Mr.  Brandon  in  ?  Just 
going  ?  All  right :  you  needn't  an- 
nounce me  ...  .  Brandon,  I  think 
you  know  my  old  friend  Vaughan  ? 
Well,  he's  just  the  man  for  you  :  Knows 
all  about  everything  and  can  write  like 
Byron  —  better   than  you,  old  fellow 

—  splendid,  by  Jove  " 

"  You  want  to  join  our  new  stafT, 
Mr.  Vaughan  ?  I'm  very  busy  now, 
so  you  must  let  me  get  over  the  ground 
quickly.  What  can  you  do  V  Have 
you  had  experience  elsewhere  ?  " 

"  None  whatever.  I'm  only  a  man 
in  want  of  a  bad  day's  wage  for  a 
hard  day's  work.  That's  no  recom- 
mendation, I  know."" 

"  It's  not  wise  to  say  so,  though. 
I've  been  in  the  same  boat  myself, 
and,  now  I'm  out  of  it,  I  confess  it's 
no  recommendation  in  my  own  eyes. 
All  the  same  honesty's  not  such  very 
bad  policy.  But  you  have  written, 
Carol  says?  I  really  read  so  little -that 
it  is  nothing  against  an  author's  fame 
for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  him." 

"  Never  a  word." 

"  Just  what  1  was  saying,"  broke 
in  Carol.  "  You  don't  want  men  to 
write  fine  English,  you  know :  you 
want  men  who  know  all  about  every- 
thing." 

"  Certainly  omniscience  would  be 
an  advantage.  But  what  is  your 
special  line  ?  So  long  as  you're  not  a 
failure  in  fiction  like  myself,  or  a  fail- 
ure in  facts,  like  our  friend  Carol,  I 
don't  much  mind  what.  Politics  — 
reviewing  —  finance  "  — 

"Certainly  not  finance.  In  fact 
I  am  ashamed  of  letting  myself  be 
brought  here  to  take  up  your  time.  I 
am  a  physician,  and  all  the  knowledge 
I  can  boast  of  is  what  I  picked  up  at 
Guy's." 

"  Yes  —  I  forgot  to  say  that,"  inter- 
rupted Cai'ol.  *'  The  very  thing  —  a 
physician :  a  man  who  knows  man : 
science  —  coroners'  inquests  —  lunacy 

—  hospital  scandals  —  cholera  —  san- 
itary reform  —  the  Lisburn  case  —  by 
the  way,  he  knows  all  about  that  "  — 

"  So  does  everybody  ;  thanks  to  the 
Trumpet." 

"  Thanks  to  me." 

"  Yes,  a  nice  story  you  told  me, 
every  word  contradicted  by  Lord  Lis- 
burn's  own  lawyer." 


"  That's  gratitude !  I  appeal  to  Dr. 
Vaughan." 

"  Who  was  not  present,"  said  Har- 
old quickly,  "  and  is  no  longer  in  the 
case,  besides." 

"  Well  —  I  like  news,  but  I  like  dis- 
cretion, too.  By  the  way,  were  you 
ever  in  practice '/  You  won't  mind 
my  asking  you  ?  " 

The  doctor  saw  well  enough  that  he 
was  being  treated  as  a  failure  in  his 
old  profession,  and  a  novice  in  his 
new.  But  his  whole  candidature  for 
a  place  on  the  Trumpet  seemed  to  him 
so  utterly  absurd,  that  he  did  ;iot  feel 
the  least  inclination  to  slur  over  his 
disadvantages.  He  felt  that  Brandon 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  letting  himself  be  brought 
there  in  the  character  of  an  impostor." 

"  Yes  —  for  a  short  time  at  St. 
Bavons.  But  as  there  were  more 
doctors  than  patients  "  — 

"  You're  a  St.  Bavons  man  !  "  ex- 
claimed Brandon,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner.  "  You  know  Gray- 
port,  then,  and  Farleigh,  and  all  that 
country  ?  '■ 

"  Well." 

The  mutual  influence  of  four  or  five 
people  upon  one  another  makes  up 
but  one  fragment,  even  of  their  com- 
mon story.  A  drama  without  side- 
winds and  in  direct  influences  from 
without  is  false  to  life,  though  it  may 
be  according  to  rule.  I  cannot,  for  the 
sake  of  dramatic  unity,  ignore  the  fact 
that  Maurice  Brandon  had  a  story  of 
his  own,  and  that  this  side-wind  had 
an  indirect  influence  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  Harold  Vaughan.  For  the 
few  who  are  sufficiently  versed  in  fam- 
ily affairs  to  know  how  and  why 
Maurice  Brandon  came  to  marry  Rose 
Corbet  of  Grayport  near  St.  Bavons  i^ 
—  who  chance  to  know  how  one  who-  '*■-, 
had  in  his  time  known  failure  far  more  J| 
bitter  than  Harold  Vaughan,  and  had  Mi 
found  life,  and  love,  and  sympathy  in 
"  all  that  country  "  —  there  is  no  need 
to  say  why  "  St.  Bavons  "  was  a  magic 
word  to  him.  For  the  many  who  do  ■ 
not  know  these  things,  I  need  only 
say  that  in  naming  St.  Bavons,  Harold 
Vaughan  had  lighted  upon  an  "  Open 
Sesame." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  husband  of 
Rose  Corbet  of  Grayport,  "  I  don't 
mind  if  I  give  you  a  trial.  Only  a 
trial,  mind.  Carol  will  say  it's  for 
love  of  his  bright  eyes  —  believe  it  or 
not,  as  you  please.  Bring  me  some- 
thing to-morrow.     Do  you  understand 
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pictures  ?  Because  you  can  go  to  an 
exhilaition  this  afternoon.  I  don't  want 
technicalities  —  anybody  can  do  that 
who's  been  in  town  a  season.  I've  got 
lots  of  that  article.  What  I  want  is  a 
man  with  no  friends  to  puff  up,  and 
no  friends'  enemies  to  blow  down  —  to 
say  what  he  likes  and  doesn't  like, 
and  to  give  the  great  British  public  a 
few  plain  reasons  in  support  of  its  own 
verdicts.  I  want  you  to  put  the  talk 
of  the  galleries  into  good  grammar, 
that's  all,  and  to  steer  clear  of  techni- 
calities and  sympathies  with  particular 
schools.  Common-sense  and  common 
Enrrlish,  nothing  less  or  more.  Above 
all,°no  pedantry ;  and  say  just  what 
you  really  think  about  everybody, 
without  the  least  fear  of  being  wrong 

• the   humbug's  Carol's   department, 

and  the  pedantry's  my  own.  But  I 
have  no  time  to  explain  :  you  must 
catch  my  meaning,  and  I  shall  see  if 
you  do.  You  don't  know  any  paint- 
ers ?  " 
"  None." 

"  You  don't  know  one  school  from 
another  ?  " 

"  I  don't  even  know  what  they  are." 
"  Have   you    seen   many   pictures  ? 
Are  you  fond  of  them,  as  young  ladies 
say  V  " 

The  straight  line  between  Harold's 
eyebrows  deepened.  His  recollections 
of  pictures  and  of  St.  Bavons  were 
not  couleur  de  Jiose,  like  Brandon's. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  be  wrong  in 
Baying  1  detest  them." 

"  Bravo !  The  very  man  for  my 
outside  critic.  Go  —  here's  a  pass  for 
the  season  —  and  detest  as  many  as 
you  please.  Scatter  the  dove-cotes, 
but  don't  be  a  universal  kite  :  when 
you  see  anything  you  think  very  good, 
don't  stint  your  praise.  Have  no  ene- 
mies, and  no  friends.  When  you've 
been  long  enough  in  the  work  to  make 
friends  in  the  j)rofession,  perhaps  I'll 
let  you  loose  on  the  musical  world,  and 
60  on,  till  you  have  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer.  You  shall  represent  the 
universal  ignorance  of  omniscience. 
Carol  alreiidy  represents  the  omni- 
science of  universal  ignorance,  and  I 
hold  the  balance  between  the  two  to 
save  you  both  from  being  found  out  in 
your  blunders.  I  won't  ask  you  to  do 
your  very  best  this  time,  but  please  to 
do  as  well  as  you  can  ;  and  we'll  talk 
business  to-morrow." 
*  "  There  —  what   do    you   think  of 

that  V  "  asked  Carol,  as  they  left  the 
oflice.  "  Ah,  there'*  lots  of  money 
flying  about  the  world  only  waiting  for 
people  to  open  their  mouths  wide 
enough  to  ask  for  some.  I  see  you're 
one  of  them  that  think  you  can't  play 
the  fiddle  because  you  never  tried. 
That's  all  humbug.  Only  stand  up 
and  flourish  your  fiddlestick  boldly, 
and  all  the  deaf  people  will  think 
Paganini  nothing  to  you.  And  be- 
tween you  and  I,  it's  the  deaf  people 
that  pay  to  hear.  I  explained  all 
that  to  Brandon  long  ago.  Blowing 
one's  own  trumpet's  no  good  —  it  only 
sets  other  people   trying  to  out-blow 


you.  No  —  flourish  your  fiddlestick, 
and  always  look  as  if  you  were  just 
going  to  begin." 

"  1  dare  say  you're  right  —  though 
I  can't  say  I  admire  the  theory.  But 
suppose  one  hasn't  even  a  fiddlestick 
to  flourish  V  " 

"  Then  take  a  cart-whip,  and  flour- 
ish with  that  —  that's  criticism." 

"  That  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  I 
have  to  do,  according  to  my  instruc- 
tions. But  may  I  ask  —  I  have  been 
thinking  ever  since  I  met  you  to- 
day —  to  what  possible  cause  I  can 
owe  the  good  offices  of  so  complete  a 
stranger  ?  Of  course,  I  am  infinitely 
obliged,  but  still "  — 

"  Ah,  you're  thinking  of  nothing 
for  nothing  ?  Homo  sum  —  nihii  ali- 
enum  —  you  know  what  I  mean.  By 
Jove,  I  saw  you  were  the  very  man 
for  an  art  critic  the  moment  I  set 
eyes  on  you.  I'm  never  wrong : 
never  made  a  mistake  in  spotting  a 
man  since  I  was  bom.  Didn't  I  bring 
out  Brandon?  Didn't  I  bring  out 
the  Leczinska,  who'll  be  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  before  this  week's  out  ?  And 
do  you  think  I  did  it  because  I  cared 
for  them  ?  Not  I.  I  do  things  be- 
cause I  choose,  and  like  to  stand  be- 
hind and  pull  the  wires.  I've  made  a 
man  a  bishop  before  now  :  it's  worth 
while  to  be  my  friend,  I  can  tell  you. 
You  mayn't  think  it,  but  there  isn't  a 
man  going  who'd  be  exactly  what  he 
is  if  it  wasn't  for  Denis  CaroL  And 
they  all  know  it,  too.  And  yet  I'm 
the  poorest  man  in  Europe  —  yes,  I, 
Denis  Carol,  who  could  be  a  million- 
aire any  day  if  the  fancy  seized  me. 
But  I  don't  please  :  I  hate  money  :  I 
shouldn't  be  half  the  man  I  am  if  I 
wasn't  poor.  A  pipe,  a  crust,  and  a 
garret  —  that's  fortune.  You  think 
it's  the  rich  that  rule  the  world  ;  not 
they  :  it's  the  men  with  nothing  to 
lose.  I  wouldn't  cross  the  road  to 
pick  up  ten  pounds  a  week,  nor  twenty. 
By  the  way,  old  fellow,  now  you're  on 
the  Trumpet  you  can  do  something  for 
a  friend  of  mine —  that  Leczinska  girl. 
She  isn't  a  bad  sort." 

"  I  don't  know  what  sort  she  may 
be,  but  as  you  know,  she  is  no  friend 
of  mine.  Who  is  she  —  I  mean  oft" 
the  stage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  — 
a  hundred  a  week,  on  my  word  of 
honor.  They  thought  no  end  of  her 
in  Warsaw.  You'll  give  her  a  lift, 
won't  you?  " 

"  I  really  don't  see  how." 

"Never  mind  how  —  that's  my  af- 
fair." 

"  Well,"  thought  Harold  Vaughan, 
as  he  turned  into  the  gallery,  *'  1  sup- 
pose I  mustn't  quarrel  with  my  bread 
and  butter.  But  is  my  whole  life  to 
consist  of  nothing  but  chances  ?  No 
sooner  do  I  make  up  my  mind  to  fol- 
low medicine  at  St.  Bavons  than  I  find 
myself  volunteering  for  the  North 
Pole :  no  sooner  do  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  to  the  North  Pole,  than 
I  find  myself  made  art  critic  to  a 
newspaper  in  London  —  the  very  last 


thing  on  earth  for  which  I'm  fitted. 
But  it's  no  good  speculating  any  more. 
I  will  give  in  to  destiny,  and  think  my- 
self lucky  that  fortune  is  at  any  rate 
determined  that  I  shall  not  starve. 
As  for  Carol  —  no,  I  won't  even  spec- 
ulate about  him.  And  if  I  wake  to- 
morrow and  find  myself  a  millionjiire 
or  a  murderer  —  the  two  least  possible 
things  I  can  think  of —  I  will  be 
surprised  at  nothing.  No  —  not  if  I 
become  Claudia's  husband." 

Thus  lie  jested  with  himself  bitterly 
as  at  the  butt  of  blindfold  destiny, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  mazes  of 
his  catalogue.  The  painter  of  No.  1 
would  have  felt  flattered  if  he  could 
have  seen  how  long  the  critic  stood 
before  ii  in  apparent  contemplation  of 
its  merits.  But  I  doubt  if  when  the 
critic  passed  on  to  No.  2  he  had  any 
definite  idea  as  to  whether  it  had  rep- 
resented a  cabbage  or  a  cow. 

CHAPTER    ir.      THE    CURTAIN. 

One  day  up  and  another  day  down  : 
that  had  been  Zelda's  experience  of 
the  rolling  world  from  the  day  she 
was  born.  To  barter  her  bracelets 
for  a  crust  of  bread  on  Thursday  and 
to  ride  in  her  own  carriage  on  Friday 
was  a  pleasant  contrast,  but  not  at 
all  strange.  If  the  people  of  England 
had  suddenly  come  round  her  and 
crowned  her  their  queen,  she  would 
have  accepted  her  election  as  part  of 
an  unintelligible  but  perfectly  natural 
course  of  events  :  as  not  a  whit  more 
wonderful  than  being  paid  in  pounds 
instead  of  pence  for  singing  a  song. 
It  is  only  readers  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy upside  down  that  are  ever  as- 
tonished at  the  wildest  pranks  of  For- 
tune. Moreover,  it  is  said  that  people 
never  feel  astonished  in  dreams,  and 
the  life  of  Zelda,  if  not  literally  a 
dream,  was  very  like  one. 

And  yet,  when  do  we  live  more  in- 
tensely than  when  we  dream  ?  It  is 
among  the  visions  of  sleep,  not  among 
those  of  waking,  that  we  grow  old  and 
white-haired.  There  are  people  who 
never  dream,  happily  or  unhappily  for 
them,  and  such  people  never  grow 
old.  After  all,  the  body  claims  at 
least  half  our  care  and  thought  when 
our  eyes  are  open  ;  when  our  eyes  are 
shut,  it  claims  nothing.  In  sleep,  rage, 
love,  despair,  terror,  shame,  remorse, 
all  the  tumultuous  host  of  the  pas- 
sions, take  prisoner  the  unguarded 
soul.  It  is  in  a  single  night  that 
men's  hairs  have  grown  white  sud- 
denly :  never  in  a  single  day.  Then 
we  have  no  shield  of  common-sense 
to  keep  off  ghosts,  no  friendly  shelter 
wherein  to  hide  from  them.  Our 
lovers  and  friends  are  far  from  us, 
though  by  our  sides :  we  are  alone 
in  chaos.  If  any  one  will  question 
himself  honestly,  he  will  find  that 
no  actual  emotion  has  ever  equalled 
in  intensity  the  night  fancies  which 
he  laughs  at  when  he  wakes,  and 
mostly  forgets  by  the  end  of  break- 
fast-time. 
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It  is  soniethinj^  of  this  sort  that  I 
wished  to  sujjj^est  by  piling  upon 
Zelchi's  shouhlers  the  burden  not  of 
one  but  of  three  lives.  Of  course  I 
know  that  everybotly  has  at  least 
three  lives,  if  not  nine  :  but  then  in 
most  cases  tlie  lives  are  all  so  inextric- 
ably fused  and  jumbled  together  that 
to  say  which  is  which  is  well-uigh 
impossible. 

Uut  hers  was  as  distinct  as  those  of 
three  persons.  In  tlie  first  place  — 
firstly,  because  most  obviously  —  she 
was  Mile.  Pauline  Leczinska.  She, 
that  is  to  say,  Mllo.  Pauline,  was  a 
bunille  of  whims  and  caprices,  tliat 
never  slept  and  never  dreamed.  It 
was  she  that  ate  and  drank,  rolled 
about  in  her  carriage,  laughed  a 
■leat  deal,  and  enjoyed  life  after  a 
.ishion.  It  was  she  who  had  risen 
to  her  new  circumstances  like  a  sky- 
rocket, or  rather  like  a  captive  bal- 
loon tliat  has  broken  its  cords.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  she,  not  Sylvia  and  not 
Zelda,  to  whom  Lord  Lisburn  intro- 
duced himself  for  the  second  time. 

Very  diHerent  was  tlie  panorama 
which  opened  itself  beibre  him  to  the 
morning  shadows  of  midnight  brawls 
and  drunken  mischief  in  which  Har- 
old Vaughan  had  made  his  second 
acquaintance  with  Zelda.  He  fairly 
woke  up  one  morning  to  find  himself 
lying  in  a  strange  room ;  the  nurse 
was  away,  and,  in  spite  of  his  weak- 
ness, there  seemed  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery —  he  was  not  one  to  throw 
upon  memory  any  work  that  could  be 
done  with  his  eyes.  He  managed  to 
dress,  but  to  open  the  folding  door 
was  to  him  to  open  too  soon  the  gate 
that  leads  to  health  from  sickness. 
He  had  scarcely  yet  felt  the  floor,  and 
his  head  was  full  of  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  back  bedroom  in 
which  he  had  so  long  been  impris- 
oned, so  that  the  sudden  change  of 
light,  air,  and  odor  made  his  brain 
reel  for  an  instant,  and  his  feet  una- 
ble to  advance  farther  than  the  back 
of  the  nearest  chair.  He  had  been 
strong  enough  to  escape  from  the 
nurse's  kingdom,  but  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  atmos- 
phere of  any  other.  The  first  stage 
of  convalescence,  like  the  first  strug- 
gle out  of  a  fainting-fit,  is  itself  a  pain 
worse  than  the  disease.  All  sorts  of 
formless  associations  and  recollections 
crowd  themselves  into  a  moment  upon 
a  brain  incapable  of  coping  with  half 
of  them.  He  to  whom  the  open  sea 
breezes  had  been  daily  food,  suddenly 
felt  himself  ready  to  swoon,  at  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  a  few  nosegays, 
and  at  the  feeble  radiance  of  a  Lon- 
don sun. 

He  made  no  attempt,  after  Harold 
Vaughan's  fashion,  to  take  in  all  the 
details  of  the  new  scene,  and  to  bring 
them  into  unity  with  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye.  As  soon  as  the  momen- 
tary giddiness  was  over,  he  was  con- 
tent to  let  his  sight  rest  upon  the  va- 
rious unconnected  details  with  a  sort 


of  languid  and  passive  efJbrt,  which 
was  half  pleasure  and  half  pain. 
The  room  was  still  in  a  state  of  litter, 
but  the  litter  was  no  longer  ungrace- 
ful. Wine-stains  and  blood-stains, 
and  even  dust-stains,  had  long  ago 
disappeared.  The  mark  of  Aaron's 
knife  in  Golden  Scjuare  was  not  fated 
to  be  so  indelible  as  that  of  Uiz- 
zio's  butchers  in  Holyrood.  Every- 
thing made  up  a  picture  of  still-life 
that  would  have  driven  a  tidy  house- 
wife wild,  but  would  have  done  a 
painter's  heart  good  to  look  upon,  for 
the  sake  of  its  brilliant  contrasts  and. 
brilliant  colors.  All  the  furniture  bad 
indeed  the  unpicturesque  fault  of  be- 
ing brand  new,  from  cornice  to  thresh- 
old ;  but  its  hues  and  materials  were 
dashed  in  with  a  sublime  contempt  for 
the  conventional  proprieties  of  bouse 
decoration  in  all  their  forms.  The 
lady  of  the  bower,  whoever  she  might 
be,  had  no  more  scruple  about  offend- 
ing against  all  recognized  laws  of 
color,  as  they  are  understood  by  civil- 
ized people,  than  Nature  herself  has 
in  painting  sunsets  and  humming- 
birds. There  were  no  half  hues  and 
tints  that  are  ashamed  of  being  down- 
right colors ;  everything  was  uncom- 
promisingly red,  green,  white,  vellow, 
or  blue.  It  was  all  as  if  a  child  or  a 
savage  had  been  given  carle  blanche 
at  an  extravagant  upholsterer's.  A 
sort  of  barbaric  but  healthy  vigor  had 
taken  the  place  of  taste ;  and  the 
result,  although  bizarre,  had  accord- 
ingly a  harmony  of  its  own.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  bright  was  brill- 
iant ;  everything  that  might  be  of  gold 
was  gilded  so  as  to  look  like  gold  : 
even  the  tablecloths  were  of  amber 
velvet,  and  the  screens  of  peacocks' 
feathers.  A  thick  Turkey  carpet,  of 
gorgeous  pattern,  was  th^  plainest 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  which 
moreover  was  remarkable  for  being 
crowded  with  wholly  unnecessary 
things.  Thus  there  were  at  least  six 
clocks,  all  going,  and  all  going  wrong : 
there  was  Venetian  glass  enough  to 
stock  a  shop  with :  inkstands  without 
pens  or  ink;  work-baskets  without 
work ;  a  dozen  writing-desks ;  half 
a  dozen  mirrors ;  and  any  number  of 
vases,  many  of  them  heaped  up  with 
mountains  of  fresh  and  faded  bou- 
quets, not  ranged  with  any  symmetry, 
but  apparently  allowed  to  walk  about 
and  use  the  tables  and  chairs  accord- 
ing to  their  own  whim  or  pleasure. 
The  general  arrangement  of  all  the 
wilderness  of  toys  was  equally  singular. 
The  largest  table  was  thrust  into  a 
corner,  as  if  of  no  use  but  to  serve  as 
the  couch  of  a  large  white  cat,  while 
its  proper  place  was  occupied  by  a 
grand  piano,  rising  out  of  a  billowy 
sea  of  ragged  music  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  it  in  time.  There  were  no 
books  and  no  pictures :  under  one  of 
the  wide-open  windows  was  heajjcd 
up  a  pile  of  sofa  cushions ;  in  the 
other,  a  gay-colored  foreign  bird  was 
pluming  himself  and  chattering  to  the 
sparrows  of  the  square,  and  a  musical- 


box  was  amusing  the   white  cat  with 
"  Du,  Du  Iteffst  iiilr  im  Ilerzen." 

It  was  odd  to  hear  the  poor  little 
German  waltz  tune  playing  all  alone 
to  a  wliitc  cat  in  the  sunshine :  but 
even  that  seemed  to  be  somehow  in 
keeping.  Lord  Lisburn  let  himself 
sink  into  a  chair,  and  allowed  himself 
to  feel  as  though  at  least  one  foot  of 
bis  had  strayed  into  fairy-land.  ITie 
scent  of  the  innumerable  bouquets 
began  to  steal  into  his  blood,  and  to 
intoxicate  his  enfeebled  nerves,  so 
that  he  even  began  to  forget  that  he 
badly  needed  bodilv  food.  He  was 
being  surfeited  with  a  feast  such  as 
people  eat  in  dreams.  Golden  Square 
IS  never  noisy,  so  that  though  the 
windows  were  oi)en,  none  of  the  coarser 
sounds  of  I^ondon  made  their  way 
in  :  the  air  carried  with  it  no  more 
than  the  faintest  humming  from  the 
surrounding  hive  of  human  bees  and 
drones.  Prefcntly  Lord  Lisbum's 
eyes  began  to  see  through  the  lids 
instead  of  between  them  :  the  smell  of 
the  flowers  began  to  sound  like  a  dis- 
tant chorus  of  waves  and  voices,  and 
the  waltz  tune  to  turn  into  a  faint  per- 
fume. I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not 
fancy  himself  onboard  the  Esmeralda, 
bound  with  a  cargo  of  cats  and  pea- 
cocks for  the  North  Pole.  In  a  word, 
he  began  to  doze,  and  finally  went 
.off  into  the  calmest,  healthiest,  and  . 
most  dreamless  sleep  that  he  had 
known  since  he  was  a  child. 

When  he  woke,  it  was  with  a  start : 
He  seemed  to  have  dropped  down 
from  far-off  skies,  and  come  with  force 
to  the  ground.  He  felt  more  weak 
than  in  the  morning,  and  yet  curiously 
refreshed.  His  eyes  opened  without 
an  effort,  and  the  first  thing  they 
noticed  was  trivial  enough— the  cat 
was  gone.  Possibly,  however,  it  had 
but  changed  its  shape  ;  for  the  second 
thing  that  his  eyes  noticed  was  the 
presence  of  a  companion  in  this  nook 
of  dreamland.  It  was  a  woman,  of 
course  ;  but  that  was  all  he  could  tell, 
for  though  she  was  dressed  for  indoors, 
her  face  was  closely  covered  by  a 
black  lace  veil.  The  musical-box 
was  still  playing  the  same  tune  over 
and  over  again,  and  as  his  sleep  had 
been  dreamless  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  transformation  of  the  white  cat 
had  been  acconii)lished  in  about  the 
space  of  a  demi-semi-quaver. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  start  to  his       ^ 
feet ;  and  he  followed  it   as  suddenly 
as  his  weakness  allowed.     She  noticed 
the   movement,  and  turned,  but   nei- 
ther rose  nor  raised  her  veil. 

Lord  Lisburn  had  far  too  modest 
an  opinion  of  himself  to  be  shy,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  certainly  felt  his 
tongue  tied  —  partly,  perhaps,  from 
not  having  used  ft  so  long.  But  if 
there  is  one  thing  on  which  he  piqued 
himself,  it  was  upon  being  at  home  in 
all  manner  of  strange  adventures,  and 
as  this  was  about  the  strangest  in  which 
he  had  ever  found  himself,  he  felt  that 
his  role  in  life  obliged  him  to  be  more 
than  ever  master  of  the  situation. 
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"  I  am  sure  1  beg  your  pardon  with 
all  my  heart,  Mademoiselle,"  he  be- 
gan, for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 
"  The  fact  is,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you 
exactly  how  I  came  here :  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know  for  certain  where  I  am. 
Is  it  really  true  that  I  have  been 
your  guest  for  I  don't  know  how  long, 
without  knowing  it?  I  only  wish  I 
could  think  of  some  way  to  tell  you 
how  awfully  ashamed  I  am  of  myself. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  room  where  that 
row  happened  after  supper  ?  You 
must  really  forgive  me,  ibr  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  not  sure  Avhether 
I'm  on  my  head  or  my  heels." 

The  girl  sat  still  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  sort  of  running  leap, 
threw  herself  down  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  kissed  his  hand 
through  her  vail. 

'  *'  There,"  she  said,  as  she  stood  up 
awain  and  drew  herself  back  as  if  to 
have  a  good  look  at  him :  "  now  I'm 
better.  So  you  were  not  to  die  after 
all." 

"  Not  this  time,  thank  God.  And 
I  must  thank  you  too.  How  in  the 
world  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 
«  Thank  me  ?  Why  ?  " 
"  How  can  you  ask  why  ?  Haven't 
I  been  turning  the  whole  place  into  a 
hospital,  and  made  myself  a  nuisance 
to  you  for  weeks  ?  Sly  only  excuse  is 
that  I  made  sure  they'd  taken  me 
back  to  the  hotel.  My  whole  mind 
seems  like  a  blank.  Have  you  really 
been  taking  care  of  me  all  this 
while  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all  I  haven't.  I  wanted  to 
badly,  but  fir^t  they  wouldn't  let  me, 
and  then  "  — 

His  face  fell  a  little  ;  he  would  have 
liked  to  think  that  he  had  been 
nursed  like  a  wounded  knight-errant 
by  the  lady  in  whose  cause  he  had 
done  battle. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  have  been 
hostess  all  the  same.  But  who  were 
'  they '  ?  I  don't  seem  to  remember 
anybody.     Was  it  Vaughan  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  al- 
most up  to  her  ears.  "No  —  not 
he,"  she  answered.  "  I  think  I  fright- 
ened  him  off." 

"  Who  was  it  then  ?  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  old  woman  came  out  of 
charity." 

"  I'm  pure  1  don't  know  what  they 
were.  There  was  the  doctor  they 
called  Sir  Godfrey,  and  my  Lady 
Penrose  was  sending  after  you  every 
day  with  broth  and  jellies;  you 
couldn't  eat  them,  but  they  were  very 
good ;  the  nurse  didn't  like  them,  so 
she  used  to  give  them  to  me." 

"  By  Jove,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  I  fancied  a  romance,  and  the  heroine 
of  it  was  only  eating  up  broth  and 
jellies.  The  little  glutton  1  And  how 
coolly  she  owns  it,  too.  I  shall  begin 
to  think  she  is  the  cat  in  good  ear- 
nest. But  has  the  cat  had  no  time  to 
change  her  face  as  well  as  her  shape, 
that  she  keeps  her  veil  down  ?  And 
Vaughan  —  what  can  have  happened 
to  him  ?  —  I'm  sure   you  were   quite 


welcome,  Mademoiselle.  So  Lady 
Penrose  has  been  doing  the  maternal, 
as  usual ;  anybody  else  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  —  I  never  used  to 
see  them,  and  nobody  was  let  in  to 
you." 

"  Then  Vaughan  may  have  called 
after  all.  But  do  you  know  that  you 
could  really  do  something  for  me  — 
better  than  all  the  nursing  in  the 
world  ?  " 

"What  is  it?  I  should  be  so 
glad.  It  was  so  bad  for  me  that  I 
couldn't  do  anything." 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  it  abomi- 
nably commonplace." 

"  Commonplace  ?      What's     that  ?  " 
"  Well,  to    tell    you   the  truth,    it 
means  something  that   certainly  has 
very  little  to  do  with  you." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Just  to  get  me  a  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese.  I'm  simply  famished  — 
and  if  you  could  ask  for  a  glass  of 
beer  besides  "  — 

"  In  a  moment.  But  I'll  give  you 
something  better  than  bread  and 
cheese."  And  she  ran  at  once  to  one 
of  her  sideboards. 

"  Not  chicken-broth  or  jelly,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  No  —  some  real  chicken.  I  al- 
ways eat  poultry,  though  somehow  it 
isn't  half  as  nice  as  when  I  used  to 
catch  them." 

"  Mademoiselle  seems  to  be  a  gour- 
mette"  he  thought,  not  noticing  her 
last  piece  of  autobiography.  "  All  the 
better,  under  present  circumstances." 
"And  what  will  you  drink?  I'm 
afraid  I  haven't  any  brandy ;  but  if 
you  can  manage  with  Moselle  "  — 

"  Manage  with  it  ?  Why,  do  you 
think  I'm  9,n  ogre,  to  offer  me  brandy 
at  this  time  of  day  ?  " 

"  I  thought  men  always  liked  brandy 
best.  There  —  there's  the  fowl,  and 
there's  the  Moselle."  She  placed  the 
food,  without  a  cloth,  on  an  impracti- 
cable sort  of  work-table,  pulled  a 
knife  out  of  a  card-rack  and  a  fork 
from  a  porcelain  jar. 

"  I'm  sure  you  will  let  me  thank 
you  now  —  if  you  did  not  visit  the 
sick,  you  are  certainly  feeding  the 
hungr3\  Shall  I  give  you  some 
wine  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  never  drink  anything  but 
water,  and  sometimes  coffee." 

"  Well,  she  doesn't  drink  —  that's 
a  relief,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  fowl.  But 
his  satisfaction  with  her  behavior 
was  of  short  duration.  She  took  a 
good-sized  cigarette  out  of  an  empty 
bird-cage,  lighted  it,  and  puffed  it 
quietly  as  she  looked  at  him.  But 
although  she  thus  allowed  him  to  see 
her  lips  and  chin,  the  veil  still  cov- 
ered her  eyes. 

"  I  have  surely  strayed  into  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  "  thought  the  imi- 
tator of  Sinbad.  "  I  can  see  the  lady 
is  not  hare-lipped,  and  that  is  all. 
Does  she  intend  that  veil  to  serve  as 
a  challenge,  or  only   to   mystify  me  ? 


I'm  sure  she  can't  want  to  hide  her 
eyes  ;  and  if  that  is  so,  I  suppose  she 
is  only  -yvaiting  to  be  asked  to  show 
them." 

He  had  barely  tasted  the  wine,  but 
the  few  mouthfuls  of  chicken  that  he 
had  been  able  to  swallow  had  got  into 
his  head,  as  often  happens  to  too  eager 
convalescents.  As  he  seemed  in  for 
an  adventure,  he  might  as  well  make 
the  most  of  it.  • 

"  That  cigarette  of  yours  looks  very 
nice,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  make  them 
yourself?  I  think  I'll  join  you.  No; 
I  won't  have  any  more  wine.  And 
now,"  he  added,  after  a  few  moments 
of  returning  sleepiness,  "  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  to  do  me  another  favor." 
"  As  much  as  you  like." 
"  Will  you  let  me  see  if  my  hostess 
is  really  Mademoiselle  Leczinska,  or 
some  fairy  princess  ?  " 

"  You  mean  take  off  my  veil  ?  " 
"Please  —  unless    you    are  a  nun, 
which  I'm  sure  you're  not,  or  a  Turk- 
ish lady,  which  I  don't  think  you  are." 
"  No ;  I  can't  do  that." 
"  What  —  not  grant    me  so  easy   a 
favor  ?     Do   you  never  let  your  face 
be  seen  ?     Is  not  that  rather  cruel  ?  " 
"  There  are  things  that  ought  to  be 
seen,  arid  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
seen.     My  eyes  are  things  that  ought 
not  to  be  seen." 

"  Why,  what  a  mysterious  person 
you  are.  Mademoiselle !  Are  you 
afraid  of  burning  me  up  with  a  flash 
of  lightning  ?  I  am  quite  strong 
enough  to  see  a  woman's  face,  I  assure 
you," 

"  No  —  you  have  seen  them  once 
too  often.  You  shan't  see  them  again. 
There  —  that's  enough  of  that." 

"What  —  never?     Wliy,  the  once 
that  I  saw  them  wasn't  half  enough. 
Come,  just  for  one  moment." 
"  Not  for  one." 

"  But  "  —  \ 

"Do  you  want  to  make  me  an- 
gry ?  " 

"Yes,  if  that  will  make  you  un- 
veil. No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  he 
added,  noticing  real  impatience  in  her 
tone,  "  But  if  you  have  any  reason 
for  hiding  your  eyes  except  that  they 
are  too  beautiful  "  — 
"  They  are  hateful." 
"  Is  that  why  ?  " 

"  1  won't  take  off  my  veil  —  that's 
why." 

"  But  do  you   never  let  people   see 

your  eyes  —  not  even  on  the  stage  V  " 

"  Never    mind  what   I   do  on    the 

stage.     People  must  take  their  chance 

then,  and  I  must  take  mine." 

"  Then  it  is  only  irom  me  that  you 
wish  to  hide  ?  Then,"  he  added,  to 
himself,  "  it  is  a  challenge,  after  all. 
I  had  better  pretend  not  to  care; 
I  dare  say  she'll  let  her  mask  drop  fast 
enough  then."  He  was  just  at  the 
age  when  men  tliink  that  they  under- 
stand all  the  tricks  of  women,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  play  at  cat  and 
mouse  with  them. 

"  Well  then,"  he  said  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  did  not  care  three  straws 
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about  the  matter,  "  I  suppose  I  must 
(!onsole  myself  with  thinKin<r  myself 
in  company  with  a  kirfd-hearted 
Basilisk.  Anyway  you  are  first-cousin 
to  the  Sphinx :  and  I'm  no  hand  at 
guessing  riddles  :  I  give  it  up." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that  —  you  don't 
know  how  unhappy  you  made  me, 
talking  in  that  way. 

"  Let's  talk  of  something  else : 
though  if  you  use  your  voice,  I  don't 
exactly  see  what  is  gained  by  your 
shutting  your  eyes.  Tell  me  first 
about  that  fellow  Aaron.  Has  he 
been  caught  ?  " 

"  Not  he  I  " 

"Haven't  the  police  been  after 
him  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  —  they're  after  him. 
But  that's  another  thing  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about.    I've  done  with  Aaron." 

"  So  have  I,  I  hope.  By  the  way, 
wp  were  talking  about  V aughan  — 
I've  sent  for  him.  You  and  he  have 
not  been  qnarrellini^,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Quarrelling  ?   No.  But  —  but "  — 

"  But  what  ?  Don't  you  like  him  ? 
I'm  sorry  for  that,  for  he's  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"  I  know  that.  But  —  don't  let  us 
talk  about  Dr.  Vaughan."  Her  cig- 
arette was  out,  and  she  tossed  it  away 
sharply,  without  looking  to  see  where 
it  fell. 

"I  wonder  what  she  will  talk- 
about  !  Hang  it,  I  must  get  her  to 
say  something.  Well,  I'll  make  an- 
other try  before  I'm  reduced  to  the 
weather.  Are  you  still  singing  at  the 
Oberon  ?  " 

"Every  night." 

"  And  still  in  '  Sylvia's  Bracelet  ? ' 
That's  splendid:  I  shall  come  and 
hear  you  again.  And  all  these  bou- 
quets—  I  suppose  they  are  your 
scalps  —  I  mean  your  trophies  ?  " 

She  looked  round  her  room  proudly. 
"Yes,  1  keep  them  all,  as  you  see. 
There's  just  a  hundred  and  forty-four. 
What  comes  next  to  a  hundred  and 
forty-f«ur?  I  am  learning  to  count 
fi-om  flowers.  When  I  sit  here 
among  them  all  I  feel  that  I  am  some- 
body :  they  all  grow  out  of  my  sing- 
ing." 

"  You  don't  throw  them  away,  even 
when  they  fade  ?  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

CHAPTER  III.      THE  ROADSIDE  IXN. 

The  blacksmith  had  ordered  another 
jug  of  beer  to  moisten  gossip,  and  had 
sat  down  to  supper  with  John  Giles, 
to  talk  about  the  stranger  and  his 
horse. 

"I  have  heered,"  said  the'  black- 
smith, reverentially,  "  that  such  big 
blood  'osses  as  that  there  yonder  do 
cost  a'most  a  fortin." 

"  Depends  on  what  'ee  call  a  fortin," 
remarked  John  Giles,  who  had  a  dusty 
recollection   that   some  one  had  told 


him  his  brewers  were  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  "  A  yoss  can't  cost 
a  fortin,  Harry." 

"  He  do,"  replied  Mr.  Jinks,  firmly  ; 
"  my  brother  noo  a  mon  as  lived  down 
away  somewheres  in  Leicestershire, 
and  as  told  'un  as  how  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  paid  a  matter  o'  seven  hundred 
pound  for  a  yoss  they  called  '  Sam- 
son : '  he  worn't  such  a  strapper  as  this 
one,  by  all  accaents,"  and  the  black- 
smith hit  the  table  with  a  thump. 
Every  one  talked  of  _Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  in  those  days,  and  his  name  was 
a  household  word  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other. 

"  Why,  that  there  'oss's  shoes  an' 
his  saddle  an'  bridle  cost  as  much  as  I 
earns  in  six  months, "  continued  the 
blacksmith  after  a  pause. 

"You  earns  a  good  bit  in  six 
months,"  returned  the  landlord,  unable 
to  grasp  a  fact  so  unfamiliar  to  his 
experience.  "  A  bit  of  iron  an'  a  scrap 
of  pigskin  can't  be  wuth  much." 

"  Them  there  shoes  be  made  of  gun- 
barr'ls,  they  be ;  an'  the  saddles  come 
all  the  way  from  Ingy,"  said  the  black- 
smith, who  was  unwilling  to  relinquish 
a  marvel  when  he  had  got  fairly  hold 
of  it,  and  liked  to  make  it  as  wonder- 
ful as  possible,  just  as  he  made  a 
shapely  shoe  with  his  hammer  and 
tongs. 

Madge  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  inn 
kitchen  drinking  in  these  words,  and 
the  blacksmith,  becoming  conscious, 
by  the  magnetic  influence  of  sympathy, 
that  he  had  a  willing  listener  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood,  would  have 
held  forth  much  longer ;  but  a  steady 
series  of  snores,  which  began  about 
this  time  to  issue  from  the  landlord, 
put  him  out  in  his  narrative.  The 
candle  flared  low  in  its  socket  at  the 
same  time,  and  warned  him  it  was 
growing  late  ;  so  he  said  "  Grood  ni^ht," 
and  went  home  to  bed.  John  Giles, 
being  then  awakened  by  the  sudden 
silence,  got  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  drow- 
sily, and  having  muttered  something 
about  nine  o'clock,  toddled  off  to  rest 
also. 

The  girl  sat  some  time  longer  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  thinking  of  she  knew 
not  what,  but  thinking  very  deeply.  It 
was  years  afterwards  that  she  became 
conscious  of  the  thoughts  which  had 
passed  through  her  mind  as  she  sat 
that  night  with  her  neglected  needle- 
work in  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
pictures  which  grew  out  of  the  living 
coals,  and  which  perhaps  first  aroused 
her  torpid  fancy.  She  must  have  been 
sitting  there  more  than  an  hour  when 
Tom  Brown,  with  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  thrust  himself  half  through  the 
doorway,  and  breathed  hard.  But  the 
girl,  apparently  unaware  of  his  pres- 
ence, did  not  move,  so  absorbed  was 
she  in  her  waking  dream.  What  had 
come  over  her  since  the  .morning  ? 
She  seemed  far  away  from  him  ;  there 
was  something  strange  and  distant  in 
her  manner,  like  that  of  one  who  be- 
longed to  another  order  of  creation ; 
and  the  honest  fellow  became  conscious 


of  an  inferiority  he  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. Still  there  was  an  infinite  ten- 
derness on  his  face  which  refined  his 
coarse  features,  and  gave  an  untaui^ht 
grace  to  his  movements,  as  he  cau- 
tiously approached  her,  unwilling  to 
intrude  so  mean  a  thing  as  himself 
upon  her  thoughts ;  but  presently  he 
spoke,  and  though  what  ne  said  was 
very  homely,  his  voice  sounded  kindly 
and  firm,  as  that  of  a  protector  who 
would  shield  her  from  harm  with  his 
life,  if  needs  were.  . 

"  I  be  fur  to  carry  summut  writ  on 
peeaper  into  toun  yonder,"  said  Tom. 

"Be  ye?"  answered  Madge,  impas- 
sively, and  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

"  It  be  fur  him  as  be  up-stairs,"  con- 
tinued Tom,  jerking  in  that  direction 
with  his  thumb  ;  "  an'  it  be  matter  o'  a 
duzzen  mile  on  end.  I  sharn't  be 
back  afore  mamin'." 

"It  hain't  no  odds,"  said  the  girl, 
still  motionless  and  absent-minded. 

"  Ye  hain't  afeered,  be  ye,  Madge  ?  " 
inquired  Tom,  putting  (town  his  lan- 
tern. "  If  ye  be,  I  wun't  go.  On'y 
say  the  word,  I  wun't  go." 

"  What  shud  oi  be  leered  on  ?  "  an- 
swered the  girl,  angry  at  being  dis- 
turbed in  her  reverie. 

"  Nought  as  I  knows  on,"  replied 
Tom,  scratching  his  head,  as  though 
unconvinced  by  his  own  reasoning; 
and  he  passed  into  the  darkness  out- 
side. The  sound  of  his  clumsy  steps, 
as  he  plashed  through  the  storm,  were 
heard  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  all 
was  still,  save  the  monotonous  ticking 
of  the  Dutch  clock  on  the  kitchen  wall, 
the  chirp  of  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  hum  of  silence  in  the  air. 

Madge  then  remembered  that  she 
had  not  cleared  away  the  stranger's 
dinner,  and  went  to  do  so.  She  found 
him  fast  asleep  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
which  had  not  been  fiUed  since  her 
foster-mother's  death.  The  dying 
embers  smouldered  in  the  grate,  and 
the  candles  gave  a  fitful  light  as  they 
burnt  down  in  their  sockets.  She  did 
not  like  to  wake  the  sleeper,  and  stood 
for  some  time  irresolute  whether  to 
stay  or  go  away.  The  splendid  ap- 
pointments of  a  gentleman  of  fashion, 
belonging  to  a  generation  somewhat 
more  magnificent  than  that  which  has 
succeeded  it,  were  scattered  carelessly 
about  the  room.  The  massive  handle 
of  his  hunting-whip  shone  like  pure 
gold,  and  the  lash,  which  trailed  along 
the  oaken  floor,  was  as  white  as  a 
streak  of  snow.  He  had  cut  ofl"  the 
feet  of  his  hunting-boots  to  make  slip- 
pers, and  thrown  the  tops  aside. 
There  they  lay  in  the  coal-scuttle,  with 
their  glittering  silver  spurs  tossed  all 
awry  beside  them.  A  gold  watch, 
richly  chased  with  a  coronet  and  cipher 
in  brilliants,  and  a  massive  chain,  was  • 
on  the  mantel-piece,  and  it  seemed  to 
Madge  as  if  these  brilliants  were  drops 
of  water.  She  tried  noiselessly  to  wipe 
them  off,  and  found  that  they  were 
hard.  Then  she  remembered  that  she 
had  heard  of  diamonds,  which  were 
said   to  be  of  inestimable  value,  and 
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she  looked  at  them  with  a  girl's  curi- 
osity, turning  them  in  the  light  and 
marvelling  at  their  flashes.  She  was 
very  near  to  him  now,  but  he  did  not 
wake.  One  of  his  feet  rested  on  the 
fender ;  the  other  was  flung  over  an 
arm  of  the  chair,  and  its  slipper  had 
dropped  off.  She  had  never  seen  such 
small  feet,  and  she  noticed,  with  a 
woman's  eye  for  finery,  that  the  stock- 
ings on  them  were  of  white  silk.  Still 
he  slept  on,  and  she  grew  bolder.  She 
went  to  the  table  to  see  what  he  had 
eaten,  and  found  to  her  astonishment 
that  the  fried  bacon  was  left  untouched, 
and  that  he  must  have  managed  his 
eels  with  a  fork,  for  the  knives  were 
all  quite  clean.  Then  she  looked 
ao-ain  to  see  if  he  were  yet  awake,  but 
he  slept  on,  and  she  became  fascinated 
as  she  looked.  He  was  very  stately 
and  handsome,  with  his  scarlet  coat 
and  pearl-gray  waistcoat,  and  the  blue 
silk  neckerchief  half  untied  about  his 
neck.  His  long  hair,  black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  and  worn  in  love-locks  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  fell  over  a 
forehead  white  as  ivory,  and  the  rings 
on  one  of  his  hands,  which  drooped 
negligently  beside  him,  glanced  and 
sparkled  like  living  things.  The  girl 
was  spell-bound,  and  she  could  hear 
the  beating  of  her  own  heart  as  she 
stood  there,  afraid  to  stay,  afraid  to  go 
away,  and  by  and  by  afraid  to  move. 

If  any  observer,  impressed  with  the 
theory  of  race,  had  been  at  the 
"  Chequers  "  inn  that  night,'he  would 
have  been  struck  by  a  certain  resem- 
blance which  might  be  traced  between 
this  village  girl  and  the  young  hunts- 
man. He  was  dark,  and  she  was  fair ; 
but  there  was  a  likeness  in  their  fea- 
tures: the  same  short  upper  lip  and 
almond-shaped  purple  eye ;  the  same 
full,  well-cut  mouth  and  strong  cheek, 
with  a  peculiar  dimple  on  the  chin, 
which  was  rather  soft  and  weak  in  its 
outline.  They  had  even  the  same 
tones  in  their  voices,  and  the  same 
tricks  of  movement.  They  had  both 
the  same  small,  haughty  head,  which 
they  threw  back  at  times  in  the  same 
way ;  the  same  shapely  hands  and 
feet,  the  same  nervous  limbs.  The 
finer  generations  of  animals  resemble 
each  other  in  this  way ;  why  should 
not  the  finer  generations  of  men  and 
women?  For,  after  all,  their  resem- 
blance was  only  that  which  a  noble 
work  of  art,  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  may  bear  to 
another  work  of  art  equally  finished ; 
and  yet  this  young  man  and  woman, 
who  would  have  seemed  to  a  sculptor 
as  ideal  types  of  a  splendidly  matched 
pair,  were  a  peer  of  England  and  a 
poor  peasant  maid. 

At  length  the  sleeper  stirred  un- 
easily in  his  chair,  as  though  some 
carelesi*  dream  had  disturbed  him,  and 
he  woke  abruptly. 

"  What,  Madge,  my  girl !  "  said  he, 
passing  one  of  his  jewelled  hands  over 
those  bright  eyes  of  his.  "  Why, 
what's  o't-lock  ?  I  am  afraid  I  have 
kept  you  out  of  bed  to  an  unconscion- 


able hour.  By  Jove !  I  declare  it  is 
nearly  midnight.  Bring  me  a  candle, 
my  dear." 

She  did  not  understand  what  he 
said  to  her.  Her  only  idea  was  to  es- 
cape, and  she  hurried  away  trembling. 
But  he  followed  her,  and  caught  her 
by  the  hand.  "  Madge,  Madge  !  "  he 
said.  "  You  little  bolter,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  "  And,  for  the  first  time,  the 
stranger  eyed  Madge  with  some  of 
that  complacency  which  Grand  Turks 
are  accustomed,  to  bestow  on  maidens 
whom  they  delight  to  honor,  and  Avhich 
was  imitated  pretty  successfully  in 
their  dealings  with  country  chamber- 
maids by  the  young  nobles  of  forty 
years  ago.       .      -^y         •  «%5®5;     •-■^.i.. 

She  turned  her  eyes  away  from  him 
at  last,  and  felt  ready  to  cry.  He  re- 
leased her,  and  she  felt  vexed  and 
ashamed  of  herself. 

"  Fetch  me  another  candle,  my 
dear,"  he  said  coolly,  "  and  show  me 
my  bedroom.  I  must  be  up  and  away 
early." 

She  had  never  thought  of  that. 
She  would  have  run  a  mile  in  the  rain 
barefooted  rather  than  return  to  him, 
yet  she  thought  of  his  going,  away  with 
a  sharp  pang  at  the  heart. 

The  stranger  observed  this,  for  in- 
deed he  had  a  sharp  eye  in  all  that 
concerned  the  weaknesses  of  the 
adverse  sex  towards  himself.  He 
smiled,  not  unflattercd  that  he  should 
have  brought  down  an  inn-maid  at  a 
glance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
titled  lady  at  Almack's.  Then  he 
drew  her  near  to  him  composedly, 
glided  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
said :  "  What  a  pretty  girl  you  are, 
Madge  !  you  must  make  the  foi'tune  of 
such  a  place  as  this.  I  give  you  my 
honor  if  I  were  a  bumpkin  T  should  be 
tippling  stout  down-stairs  all  day  so  as 
to  have  it  drawn  by  you."  He  laughed 
with  a  gallantry  which  would  have 
transported  a  countess,  lifted  her  chin 
with  his  forefinger,  and  pressed  a  light 
kiss  on  her  cheek.  She  quivered  from 
head  to  foot,  disengaged  herself  from 
his  embrace  with  a  stifled  cry,  and 
fled. 

CHAPTER    IV.      DREAMS. 

Poor  girl !  one  of  the  many  who 
have  thought  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves  !  What  had  she  done  that 
a  whirlwind  should  sweep  over  her 
young  life  in  this  fiishion  ?  But  for  the 
matter  of  that,  what  has  the  wild  rose- 
bud done,  which  has  asked  of  God 
nothing  but  a  little  dew  and  a  ray  of 
sunlight,  and  which  the  first  gale  blows 
torn  and  soiled  into  the  clay  r  Madge 
had  that  rough  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  which  may  lurk  inborn  in 
those  who  liave  been  never  preached  to 
and  never  taught.  She  would  have  de- 
fended herself  against  the  rude  court- 
ship of  plougliboys  or  the  ambiguous 
jests  of  tipsy  jx-dlers ;  but  where  was 
the  training  that  could  have  steeled 
her  against  a  being  who  was  as  unlike 
the  other  Aaen  she  had  ever  seen  as 


day  is  opposite  to  night  —  a  being 
who  had  paralyzed  her  faculties  as 
lightning  might  do,  blinding  all  her 
perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  and  leav- 
ing her  no  power  of  reflection  or  re- 
sistance ?  His  voice  was  softer  and 
sweeter  than  any  woman's  she  had 
heard ;  his  eyes  were  a  magic  in  them- 
selves ;  the  practical  arts  of  a  wooer 
were  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  could 
fill  a  poor  girl's  bead  with  fancies  as 
intoxicating  as  new-pressed  wine.  In 
struggles  like  these  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  are  not  even.  When  Edu- 
cation is  pitted  against  Ignorance, 
Crafl  against  Simplicity,  Strength 
against  Weakness,  Heaven  alone  can 
help  the  fallen. 

That  night,  when  everybody  else  in 
the  house  slept,  Madge  crouched  in 
the  darkness  near  the  empty  grate 
of  the  kitchen.  The  wind  moaned 
weirdly  outside  as  if  in  pain  ;  the  win- 
dows creaked  in  their  leaden  frames 
and  the  falling  of  the  rain  continued, 
ceaseless,  monotonous,  and  hard.  But 
Madge  was  absent  from  all  present 
sights  and  sounds,  and  fell  into  a  kind 
of  trance,  which  was  neither  sleep 
nor  waking.  Why  was  it  that  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  now  thought 
of  her  mother,  and  tried  to  recall  an 
image  she  had  never  seen  from  out  of 
the  "shadows  that  thickened  round 
her?  In  the  churchyard  there  were 
tombs  and  over  the  tombs  grew  flowers, 
and  when  the  spring  breezes  gently 
stirred  the  waving  trees,  white  blos- 
soms fell  in  handt'uls  over  the  grassy- 
mounds,  whilst  birds  sang  above  as  if 
nothing  but  joy  and  peace  could  in- 
habit the  garden  which  old  men  called 
God's  acre.  And  the  parson  said 
these  graves  were  simply  resting- 
places  —  soft  beds  where  the  weary 
lay  in  quiet  till  Christ  came  and  led 
them  by  the  hand  to  a  kingdom  where 
there  was  no  labor  and  no  sorrow. 
She  wondered  whether  her  mother  was 
an  angel  and  talked  about  her  with  the 
other  "angels,  all  in  pure  robes  and 
crowned  with  gold?  If  she  could 
only  see  her  mother  once  —  for  a  sin- 
gle instant  —  she  who  had  never 
known  a  mother,  she  could  whisper  to 
her  —  something!  For  God  would 
believe  her  mother.  If  He  was  angry 
Avith  her  now,  He  would  know  that 
angels  can  only  speak  the  truth,  and 
for"  her  mother's  sake  He  would  take 
from  her  heart  the  load  He  had  just  put 
there,  and  which  was  crushing  her  — 
He  alone  knew  how  cruelly  1  Dis- 
jointed fragments  of  prayers  came 
back  to  her  recollection,  prayers  of 
which  she  had  never  before  compre- 
hended the  meaning  :  "  Our  Father." 
"  O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father."  .... 
God  was  something  more  than  God 
then,  and  the  punisher  of  sinners  ;  He 
was  Father  I  She  staggered  to  her 
feet,  stretched  her  hands  in  front  of 
her  and  wailed :  "  Mawther,  mawther  I 
tell  llim  it  was  none  moy  fault  I  He 
knows  it  wasn't  "  —  then  fell  forward 
on  her  knees  with  her  face  against  the 
ground  and  sobbed  pitifully 
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Hours  passed,  and  she  had  crept 
again  near  tlio  fender,  with  her  limbs 
nutnbeil,  her  hoiXy  trembling,  and  her 
fevered  head  resting  on  her  curved 
arm.  But  the  mists  had  somehow 
cleared.  A  sofl  music  of"  bells  rippled 
through  summer  air;  there  was  a 
fragrance  of  roses ;  the  bells  sounded 
nearer;  an<l  birds  soared  chirping  to- 
wards a  sky  so  blue,  bright,  and  warm  I 
The  church  wiis  before  her ;  its  doors 
stood  open,  and  crowds  were  hurrying 
in,  but  they  were  not  men  and  women. 
The  graves  seemed  to  have  given  up 
their  sleepers,  and  si)otless  troops  or 
angels,  with  the  smiles  of  children, 
beckoned  her  to  follow  them  to  an 
altar  shining  with  lights  more  than 
could  be  numbered.  Then  hymns  up- 
rose, first  murmured,  then  slowly  and 
sweetly  swelling  till  they  filled  the 
church.  Then  other  angels  appeared 
with  branches  and  lilies,  which  they 
strewed  upon  her  path  ;  and  an  unseen 
hand  took  hers  and  drew  her  to  the 
altar  where  she  had  seen  brides  led, 
and  where  now  awaited  her,  with  a 
beam  of  welcome,  the  man  who  had 
fired  her  poor  desolate   soul  with  the 

passion  of  love She  would  have 

flung  herself  in  his  arms,  but  some- 
thing restrained  her,  and  they  knelt 
together  —  she  pledging  herself  to  be 
faithful  and  obedient  to  him  ;  he  vow- 
ing to  love,  honor,  and  guard  her  all 
his  days.  And  the  while  the  bells 
chimed  merrily,  the  organ  pealed  its 
holiest  notes  ;  and  she,  looking  at  her- 
self, saw  that  she  was  arrayed  in  white 
like  the  others,  for  God  had  clothed 

her  in  his  garb  of  innocency 

How  long  she  lay  in  that  unconscious 
state,  which  is  part  death,  part  life, 
she  could  never  guess ;  but  during 
weeks  and  months  afterwards  she  con- 
tinued to  start  in  her  sleep,  mingling 
the  visions  of  this  one  fateful  night 
with  the  indistinctly  remembered 
reality.  When  she  recovered  her 
senses  the  darkness  had  faded.  Two 
oblicjue  rays  of  light  were  falling 
through  the  openings  in  the  shutters  ; 
the  wind  had  lulled,  and  the  rain  out- 
side had  ceased.  A  large  cat,  which 
had  been  prowling  about  in  search  of 
mice,  started  at  her  first  movement  and 
rushed  away  with  a  clatter  over  the 
coals  in  a  corner,  causing  her  to  sit  up 
on  the  ground  terrified,  and  to  utter  a 
scream.  But  nobody  heard  her  ;  and 
she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  aching 
forehead,  to  recollect  where  she  was, 
and  why  she  had  come  there.  All  she 
evoked  was  a  dull  throbbing  at  the 
temples ;  and  she  found  her  limbs 
cramped  and  racked  with  pain.  Me- 
chanically she  rolled  up  a  tress  of  her 
hair  which  had  fallen  loose  over  her 
shoulders,  and  incoherently  repeated 
to  herself  snatches  of  the  things  she 
had  dreamed,  trying  to  sift  them  from 
the  facts  which  had  really  happened. 
The  effort  was  too  much  for  her  infant 
brain,  unaccustomed  to  reason  save 
on  things  actual  and  visible,  and  too 
weak  to  reflect  much  even  on  them. 
A  stupefied  and  bewildered  expression 


settled  on  her  face  ;  and  there  she  re- 
mained, sitting  and  hearkening  tremu- 
lously to  every  sound,  till  she  h<'ard 
the  first  wagoner  on  the  roa<i  draw  up 
his  team  and  shout  for  breakfast.  It 
must  have  been  nearly  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  then,  for,  upon  the  ex-, 
treme  edge  of  the  horizon,  towards  the 
river,  the  autiunn  dawn  broke  dim  and 
gray;  and  the  wagoner  complimented 
her  for  being  afoot  and  about  so  early. 

CHAPTER    V.      MK.  SHARPS. 

It  may  have  been  some  two  hours 
after  this,  that  is,  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  there  was  a  great  counnotion  in 
the  village.  It  was  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  a  four-horse  coach,  on  which 
were  seated  five  people;  and  such  a 
coach  and  such  people  had  seldom 
been  seen  in  those  parts  before.  It 
was  a  glittering  painted  thing  with 
a  dark  blue  body,  almost  black,  and 
red  wheels.  It  was  drawn  by  three 
thorough-bred  chestnuts  and  a  gray. 
The  gray  went  a  little  tender  on  his 
off  fore  foot,  but  made  a  smart  apf>ear- 
ance  nevertheless.  The  horses  had 
rosettes  and  streamers  at  their  ears, 
and  their  harness  jingled  grandly  as 
they  tossed  their  heads  and  snorted 
along  the  road,  lifling  their  knees  up 
to  their  noses.  They  were  driven  by 
a  shrewd-looking  man,  of  some  five- 
and-thirty  yeai's  old,  very  clean  built, 
and  tight  about  the  legs.  He  might 
have  been  a  feather-weight  when  he 
was  young,  and  now  weighed  at  most 
eight  stone.  He  was  dressed  in  black 
from  top  to  toe,  save  for  a  white  neck- 
erchief very  neatly  folded,  confined 
by  a  horseshoe  gold  pin,  and  a  scarlet 
under-waistcoat. 

On  the  hind  seat  were  two  grooms, 
like  the  servants  out  of  livery  belong- 
ing to  a  great  establishment.  They 
wore  short  black  coats,  white  cravats, 
buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots. 
They  had  cockades  in  their  hats,  which 
then  really  betokened  that  their  mas- 
ter was  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and 
they  were  as  neat  as  new  pins  upon  a 
fair-day.  Tlie  third  person  was  an  im- 
pudent lad,  dressed  in  a  drab  jacket 
and  overalls,  with  a  Scotch  cap  on  his 
head.  He  had.  a  complete  suit  of 
horse  clothing  beside  him,  marked  with 
a  duke's  coronet  and  the  cipher  "  C.  & 
R."  He  sat  on  the  seat  behind  the 
driver,  and  amused  himself  by  squint- 
ing and  making  faces. 

Beside  the  driver  on  the  box  was  a 
fat,  oily  man,  who  used  a  great  deal  of 
pomatum,  and  whose  garments  of 
many  colors  sat  stiffly  upon  him,  as 
though  they  had  come  straight  from 
the  tailor's.  The  small  tips  of .  his 
large  jean  boots  were  varnished,  his 
white  hat  was  glossy.  He  was  var- 
nished and  glossy  all  over.  His  gloves 
were  white  and  tight,  his  outside  coat 
was  white  and  loose,  his  inner  coat 
was  blue,  with  gilt  buttons.  There 
were  two  monstrous  pins  in  his  long 
flowered  satin  cravat,  and  chains  of 
gold,    fresh    burnished,    dangled    all 


about  him.  He  held  a  cane,  with  an 
a^ate  knob  surrounded  by  garnets,  in 
luH  great-coat  {KX'ket. 

The  coachman,  who  handled  bis 
cattle  very  neatly,  brought  them 
cleverly  up  before  the  inn  door,  and 
one  of  the  grooms  behind,  swinging 
briskly  down  from  his  seat  as  they 
stop|)ed,  ran  a  few  steps,  touched  his 
hat  from  habit,  for  there  was  no  one 
near,  and  called  out  sharply,  "  Is  the 
dock  "  — 

"  All  right.  Bill,"  said  the  stud 
groom  on  the  box,  for  that  was  the 
rank  he  held  in  a  nobleman's  house- 
hold. "His  (irace  is  here.  There's 
the  big  bay  hoss  shaking  hisself  among 
the  ducks  an'  geese.  Hi  !  girl,  bring 
us  some  rum  and  milk.  The  wench 
looks  like  a  ghost." 

This 'last  observation  was  addressed 
to  Madge,  who  stared  at  the  (flittering 
equipage  with  feelings  only  known  to 
herself. 

The  fat  man  in  the  white  coat  now 
descended  nervously  from  the  box, 
making  his  foothold  ludicrously  secure 
at  every  step,  puffed  himself  out,  put 
the  knoT)  of  his  cane  in  his  mouth 
thoughtfully,  and  strutted  into  the  inn 
parlor.  Tnen  he  strutted  out  again, 
having  found  nothing. 

"  Where's  the  duke  "  —  he  had  just 
begun  to  say  with  some  importance, 
when  the  stud  groom  glanced  quietly 
down  from  the  box  at  him,  and  ob- 
served in  an  under-tone,  "  There's  his 
Grace  looking  out  at  yer  from  the  win- 
der. Mr.  Sharpe." 

The  fat  man  seemed  to  grow  smaller 
when  he  heard  this,  and  his  smug  fea- 
tures put  on  an  air  of  precipitate  hu- 
mility. He  took  ofl'his  shiny  hat  with 
a  cringing  air  and  bowed  to  the  ground, 
while  the  young  huntsman  of  the  day 
before  called  to  him  in  tones  of  aston- 
ishment and  displeasure,  not  unmixed 
with  anxiety,  "  Hullo,  Sharpe,  I 
thought  you  were  at  Doncaster.  I  told 
you  to  go  yesterday." 

"  Game's  up,  your  Grace.  Tipster's 
lot  had  cut  the  grass  under  my  feet." 

"  The  devil  they  had  !  They  must 
have  used  a  scythe  then,  and  I  lose 
thirty  thou'  again  with  you  confounded 
bookmakers.  William,  send  up  Lafleur 
with  my  clothes,  and  keep  the  team 
moving.  I  shall  be  down  in  an  hour." 
"  All  right,  your  Grace,"  answered 
the  man  on  the  box,  touching  his  hat. 
"  Mr.  Sharpe,  wake  up  Mussheer  Le- 
flore inside,  will  you,  and  tell  the 
Frenchman  to  be  off  with  the  dook's 
traps,  or  we  shall  have  something  at 
our  'eds  from  that  there  winder  in  a 
jifty." 

Mr.  Sharpe,  thus  adjured,  went 
hastily  to  the  coach  window,  and 
bawled  "  Moussoo  Lefloor "  till  the 
startled  valet  roused  himself  and  pres- 
ently emerged  with  a  carpet-bag,  a 
dressing-case,  and  an  India-rubber 
folding  bath,  with  which  he  went  up- 
stairs. He  was  a  very  dignifled  gentle- 
man, and  looked  like  a  minister  of 
state,  got  up  for  an  "  at  home." 

"I  say,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  now  remarked 
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the  stud  groom  in  a  low  voice,  flicking 
something  off  the  near  leader's  ears 
•with  his  whip,  "  we've  bin  and  gone 
and  hit  the  dook  precious  hard  this 
time  at  Doncaster." 

"  A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head, 
William,"  said  the  fat  man,  lighting  a 
fat  cigar. 

"  What  do  I  clear  by  the  fluke, 
Mr.  Sharpe  ?  "  asked  the  stud  groom, 
ruminating.  "  I've  been  a-thinkin' 
a  good  deal  about  that  there  public 
down  at  Epsom,  since  you  put  me 
up  to  it,  and  promised  as  how  you 
would  winter  yer  runnin'  'osses 
there." 

"  Never  mind  about  the  public  just 
yet.     That'll  keep,  that  will,  William.  ■ 
You've  got  a  good  place,  haven't  you  ? 
Well,  then,  slow  and  sure,  that's  yer 
motter." 

"  I  don't  complain,  Mr.  Sharpe ; 
though  the  dook  don't  pay  up  as  he 
might  do,  drat  him  !  The  young  beg- 
gar owes  me  a  year  an'  a  'alf's  wages, 
an'  there  ain't  no  signs  of  his  munney, 
as  1  sees.  If  it  warn't  for  the  corn- 
chandler  and  the  saddler  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  put  the  pot  on  at 
the  Derby  this  year,  nohow.  The 
coach-builder  do  say,  says  he,  he  won't 
give  neither  me  nor  Sam  a  rap  till  he 
gets  his  own  brads." 

"  He  be  bio  wed,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 
"  Go  to  my  man,  Riquetti,  in  Long 
Acre.  He  knows  it's  all  right  till  I 
tell  him  it  ain'tr  The  young  'un  must 
have  some  more  wheels  when  he  goes 
to  town,  and  you  can  tell  him  Growl- 
er's things  don't  run  light  enough. 
He's  sure  to  bite  at  that.  None  of 
them  chaps  can  hold  their  nags  to- 
gether if  they  had  a  four-wheel  furni- 
ture van  behind  'em,  but  they're  allis 
agog  for  light  traps." 

"I  don't  say  no,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 
the  dodge  isn't  so  hard  to  try,  is  it  ? 
His  Grace  b'leeves  anythink  a'most  as 
I  tells  him.  It  ain't  very  diflickult  to 
'umbug  him.  But  the  gray  mare  she 
won't  quite  do,  she  won't." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  sneered  Mr.  Sharpe. 
"  You  got  your  commission  from  Coper, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  in 
coorse  many  thanks  to  you  for  that 
an'  all  favers.  Only  Lord  George  he 
was  a-talking  to  the  dook  about  her 
last  Wednesday  was  a  week  ;  and  a 
nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink.  No  offence, 
I  hojMi,  Air.  Sharpe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  William.  But  what 
did  Lord  George  say  to  his  Grace 
about  the  gray  ?  " 

-  "  His  lordship  said  she  warn't  much 
good,  onless  for  cat's-meat — that  he 
did,  Mr.  Sharpe." 

"  And  what  did  his  Grace  an- 
swer ?  " 

»•  Oh,  says  his  Grace,  says  he,  I 
knows  that  very  Avell,  but  old  knife- 
blade  won't  do  a  bit  of  stiff"  for 
nuthink  ;  and  I  thought  he  meant  you, 
so  I  tells  you  on  it,  Mr.  Sharpe.  xou 
got  me  my  place,  and  I  ham  in  dooty 
bound  BO  for  to  do." 
"Put    stockings    under  her  shoes, 


William,"  answered  Mr.  Sharpe. 
"  She'll  go  even  enough  till  the  dook 
Avants  another,  and  then,  why,  you'll 
always  find  Coper  ready  with  a  five- 
pound  note  a  leg.  That'll  do,  won't 
it?" 

.  "  That'll  do,  Mr.  Sharpe :  but  yer 
see  the  mare  jibs  ;  and  when  they  goes 
a  bit  okkerd,  the  dook  gets  hold  of 
the  whip,  and  my  eye  !  how  he  do  pay 
it  into  'em,  and  hollers,  he  do,  enuff  to 
scare  a  flock  o'  sheep.  We  shall  cap- 
size all  on  us  some  day,  and  I  might 
just  fall  a  bit  heavy,  you  knows,  Mr. 
Sharpe." 

"  Take  off  her  bearing-rein,  William, 
and  put  the  other  up  to  the  check. 
Keep  the  whip  away  from  his  Grace 
at  startin',  and  take  care  the  boys  give 
her  her  head." 

The  conversation  went  on  in  this 
strain  for  some  time,  while  the  drag 
was  moving  slowly  up  and  down  before 
the  roadside  inn,  till  the  huntsman's 
bedroom  window  was  thrown  open 
again,  and  M.  Lafleur,  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, ordered  one  of  the  grooms,  who 
were  lounging  against  the  sign-post, 
to  call  the  coach,  as  his  Grace  was 
coming  down. 

During  these  proceedings  Madge 
Giles  had  gone  about  the  house  like 
one  stupefied  by  a  narcotic.  She 
could  not  realize  anything  that  had 
happened  within  the  last  twelve 
hours,  and  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  waking  or  sleeping.  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  tried,  with  coarse  familiarity,  to 
joke  with  her,  but  she  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  did  not  seem  even  to  hear 
what  he  said. 

Poor  Madge  did  not  drop,  though 
her  knees  were  weak  and  her  eyes 
haggard.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  can 
give  way  to  their  feelings  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  comfortable  apartment, 
where  cambric  handkerchiefs  are  kept 
ready  for  tears,  and  a  down  pillow  for 
an  aching  head.  She  had  to  light  the 
kitchen  fire  and  get  breakfast  ready, 
to  sweep  the  house  and  feed  the  fowls  ; 
and  she  went  about  these  duties,  though 
her  lip  quivered  with  suppressed  an- 
guish and  her  heart  felt  heavy  enough 
to  burst  her  breast. 

If  she  could  only  see  Mm  once  more, 
thought  tke  unhappy  girl,  she  might 
bear  her  burthen  better ;  but  of  that 
there  seemed  small  chance.  Directly 
the  French  valet  had  entered  his  room 
she  Avas  cut  off"  from  him  as  completely 
as  if  they  were  miles  apart.  One  or 
other  of  the  top-booted  grooms  was 
always  running  up  and  down  the  stair- 
case, now  with  pails  of  cold  water  for 
the  bath,  now  with  jugs  of  hot  water, 
now  with  boots  and  brushes ;  and  all 
these  things  had  to  be  taken  down 
again  and  repacked  in  the  coach,  so 
that  perpetual  motion  was  going  on  at 
the  roadside  inn. 

Towards  nine  o'clock,  however,  the 
bedroom  door  Avas  dashed  open  Avith  a 
bang,  and  a  (|ui(k  elastic  step  cleared 
the  stairs  tw..  u  once.  It  must  be  he 
who  had  stolen  away  her  very  self. 
She  raised  her  hot,  red  eyelids,  which 


had  been  cast  down  before,  and  looked 
timidly  out  from  the  kitchen  door. 
He  Avas  talking  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  with 
his  back  turned  toAvards  her,  and  she 
hardly  kncAV  him  at  first,  he  was  so 
changed.  He  wore  a  dark-blue  frock- 
coat,  closely  buttoned,  a  high  napless 
white  hat,  and  trousers  of  yellow  cord. 
She  had  seen  the  uniform  of  the 
Cloudesdale  hunt  before,  but  she  had 
never  seen  such  a  dress  as  this.  She 
feared  he  had  gone  away  as  mysteri- 
ously as  he  came,  till  he  turned  round 
and  smiled  at  her  ;  and  then  she  looked 
at  him  Avith  one  glance  of  mute  appeal 
that  was  almost  terrible  in  its  pathos. 
Her  face  was  of  an  ashen  white,  her 
mouth  Avas  parted,  and  the  under  lip 
drooped  with  so  strange  a  likeness  to 
his  OAvn,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  again  noticed 
it,  and  turning  away  relieved  his  feel- 
ings by  a  prolonged  AA'histle. 

But  the  wild,  mournful  look  of  the 
girl,  so  fearful  in  its  silent  misery,  fell 
unheeded  on  the  callous  noble.  He 
patted  her  in  a  merry  mood  upon  the 
cheek,  and  said  gayly,  "  Madge,  my 
pretty  maid  of  the  inn,  pick  me  a 
flower  for  my  button-hole  as  a  keep- 
sake," 

There  Avere  some  honeysuckles  and 
late  monthly  roses  in  the  inn  garden, 
a  legacy  from  the  Avealth  of  departed 
summer.  She  picked  a  rosebud  for 
him  and  held  it  out  with  a  hand 
parched  by  fever.  He  had  already 
taken  the  reins  when  she  brought  it, 
and  as  he  tried  to  put  it  in  his  breast, 
the  leaders  moved  impatiently,  and  the 
rosebud  fell  broken  to  the  ground. 
He  had  given  her  something  as  he 
took  the  floAver  from  her.  She  did 
not  know  Avhat  it  Avas.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  Avas  on  the  box. 

"  Let  them  go,  boys,"  he  shouted, 
and  the  grooms  jumped  aAA-ay  from  the 
horses'  heads.  The  gray  mare  backed 
and  kicked  viciously  at  the  splinter- 
bar. 

"  Give  her  her  head,  your  Grace," 
said  Mr.  William,  the  stud  groom, 
quickly,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  clutched  ner- 
vously at  the  rail  of  his  seat. 

"  Where's  the  whip,  William,"  asked 
the  duke,  losing  his  temper. 

"  It's  slipped  down  behind  your 
Grace,"  said  Mr.  William,  who  had 
purposely  dropped  it.  "  Tom,  look 
alive,  and  fetch  his  Grace's  whip,  can't 
you?"  One  of  the  boys,  Avho  had 
just  climbed  up  behind,  Avinkcd  to  the 
other,  thrust  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
and  threw  himself  doAvn.  Mr.  William 
pretended  he  could  not  reach  the 
whip,  when  the  boy  held  it  toAvards 
him,  and  SAvore  some  quaint  stable 
oaths,  which  put  the  duke  in  a  good 
humor.  Just  then,  too,  the  leaders 
started  off"  Avith  a  rush,  and  went  over 
the  lulls  and  far  away  at  a  hand- 
gallop. 

Madge  gazed  wistfully  afler  the 
drag  as  it  disappeared,  and  then,  going 
up  to  her  own  room,  she  locked  herself 
in,  and  cried  Avith  an  exceeding  great 
and  bitter  cry. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GREENWICH  TIME. 

Nkvkr  had  science  a  more  pleasant  retreat  than  Green- 
wich Observatory  appears  to  be,  this  bright  suininer  uiorn- 

For  all  its  pleasant  aspect,  however,  the  idea  of  explor- 
in<j  it  is  decidedly  a  formidable  one.  At  the  very  entrance 
gates,  one  feels  suddenl}'  convicted  of  the  most  abject 
ignprance.  Here  are  mysterious  metal  pins  fixed  on  the 
wall  for  the  determination  of  British  measurements,  and 
the  question  at  once  arises.  What  have  these  to  do  with 
astronomy  ?  Then  there  is  a  great  clock-dial  on  which 
the  hours  are  reckoned  from  one  to  tweiity-four,  and  which 
is  popularly  believed  to  be  kept  going  by  the  sun. 

Determined  to  clear  the  way  as  he  goes  on,  the  visitor 
makes  these  outer  dilliculties  the  subjects  of  his  first  in- 
quiries on  gaining  admittance,  and  he  discovers  to  his 
amazement  that  the  very  length  of  his  trousers,  and  the 
cut  of  his  coat,  and  the  height  of  his  hat  have  all  been 
determined  by  measurements  based  upon  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

A  tailor's  yard  measure,  it  appears,  bears  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which,  under  speci- 
fied conditions,  beats  accurate  seconds  of  time,  and  seconds 
of  lime  are  determined  by  astronomical  observation.  If 
the  tailor  wishes  to  verify  his  measure,  he  has  only  to  bring 
it  to  the  Observatory  gate,  where  he  will  find  a  standard 
absolutely  accurate.  As  to  the  clock,  it  is  an  astronomer's 
clock,  and  astronomers  know  nothing  of  A.  M.'s  and 
p.  M.'s;  their  calculations  are  sufficiently  complicated  with- 
out them.  The  notion  that  it  is  kept  going  by  the  sun  is, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  mere  delusion. 

On  passing  the  outer  portal  of  the  Observatory,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  an  open  courtyard,  with  an  irregu- 
lar pile  of  buildings  on  his  left  hand.  Entering  a  low 
doorway  in  one  of  these,  he  is  at  once  interested  to  dis- 
cover that  he  is  really  at  what  may  be  considered  the 
fountain-head  of  all  our  computations  of  time.  The  chief 
business  of  Greenwich,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  to  tell  us 
the  time  of  day,  and  in  this  small  and  somewhat  mean- 
looking  apartment  is  the  great  telescope  by  which  observa- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  eflfected. 

This  instrument  —  the  transit  circle  as  it  is  technically 
called  —  is  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  its  largest  glass  is 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  suspended  by  the  middle 
between  two  massive  stone  buttresses  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  of  its  sweeping  the  sky  in  a  straight  line  over- 
head, though  it  cannot  be  veered  round  to  the  right  or  left. 
We  have  arrived,  let  us  suppose,  a  little  before  noon ; 
the  sun  is  about  to  cross  the  meridian,  and  an  observation 
is  to  be  made.  Shutters  in  the  roof  are  thrown  open,  the 
great  telescope  is  swung  up  and  fixed  in  position,  and  an 
observer  seats  himself  at  the  lower  end  of  it.  While  we 
are  waiting  for  the  great  luminary,  let  us  take  a  peep 
through  the  instrument.  All  that  can  be  seen  is  a  num- 
ber of  vertical  lines  —  technically  called  wires,  though 
they  are  in  reality  so  many  pieces  of  cobweb  —  stretched 
across  the  field  of  observation  at  irregular  distances.  The 
centre  one  is  the  celebrated  meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  at 
all  events  it  represents  it,  and  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that 
from  this  centre  line  ships  of  all  civilized"  nations,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  known  world,  are  reckoning  their  distances ; 
that  this  little  piece  of  cobweb  is,  practically,  all  that 
divides  the  world  into  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

^V  bile  we  are  peering  along  the  telescope,  the  drowsy 
tinkling  of  innumerable  clocks  is  heard  through  the  still 
summer  air,  and  we  begin  to  think  that  for  once  at  least 
the  sun  is  behind  time.  If  not,  then  it  seems  plain  that  all 
the  Greenwich  clocks  are  wrong,  a  supposition  which  is 
quite  at  variance  with  all  our  traditional  ideas  of  the  place. 
On  inquiry,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  our  faith  in  Green- 
wich timepieces  is  perfectly  justified,  and  that  it. really  is 
the  sun  that  is  behind  time.  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun,  as  everybody  knows,  is  really  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
Now  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  kind  of  oval 
pathway.     When  she  is  on  either  side  of  this  oval  her 
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motions  are  accelerated,  and  the  sun  will  cross  the  merid- 
ian before  he  is  due.  Just  now,  however,  we  are  at  one 
end  of  the  oval,  and  the  earth  moves  slowly,  and,  as  we 
see,  the  sun  is  l>ebind  bis  time.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  the  Greenwich  clocks  were  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  time  at  which  the  lord  of  day  puts  in  an  appearance 
at  this  little  cobweb,  they  would  require  constant  altera- 
tion. They  are,  however,  set  to  record  the  average  time 
of  his  transit.  This  never  varies,  and  twelve  o'clock 
"  Greenwich  mean  time  "  is  simply  the  mean  or  average 
time  at  which  throughout  the  year  the  sun  crosses  the 
meridian. 

Let  the  observer  now  resume  his  watch  at  the  instru- 
ment.    What  he  has  to  do  is  to  record  the  precise  instant 
at  which  the  sun's  edge  or  "  limb,"  as  astronomers  express 
it,  passes  that  central  "  wire."     In  any  single  observation,    "* 
however,  he  may  be  a  little  at  fault,  and  for  the  sake  of  *^*~ 
greater  accuracy,  therefore,  be   will   note   the    instant  aiN 
which  it  passes  over  all  the  "  wires,"  and  then  strike  ailj[ 
average  between  them. 

Slowly  the  sun  creeps  up  to  ^he  fil^t  line,  and  the  ob-  '^ 
server  lightly  taps  a.  little  spring  attached  to  the  telescope. 
The  second  "  wire "  is   reached,  and   again  the  spring  is 
tapped,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seven  or 
nine  webs  employed  in  the  observation. 

This  spring  is  connected  with  a  telegraphic  wire  extend- 
ing to  a  "chronograph  "  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building; 
and  in  order  to  understand  the  method  of  recording  the 
observation,  we  will  now  follow  the  telegraphic  signal,  or, 
as  imagination  is  even  swifter  than  the  telegraph,  we  will 
imagine  that  we  have  reached  the  "  chronograph  "  first, 
and  are  there  ready  to  receive  the  signals. 

Accordingly  we  find  ourselves  in  a  queer  little  chamber, 
in  which  the  most  prominent  object  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  a  clock  whose  pendulum,  instead  of  oscillating 
backwards  and  forwards,  swings  round  in  a  circle,  thus 
producing  a  motion  perfectly  uniform  and  unbroken.  Thi« 
clock  is  revolving  the  "  chronograph,"  which  consists  of  a 
cylinder  around  which  a  sheet  of  white  paper  has  been 
strained.  While  we  are  watching  this  revolving  barrel, 
we  see  the  observer's  signals  come.  A  little  steel  point, 
which  is  travelling  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  is  in 
electric  communication  with  the  spring  attached  to  the 
great  telescope ;  and  every  time  the  observer  taps  the 
spring,  this  little  travelling  point  pricks  into  the  paper,  thus 
recording  that  the  sun  has  just  crossed  a  "  wire."  This  in 
itself,  however,  would  not  be  a  record  of  the  time  of  transit 
if  it  were  not  that  another  little  steel  point,  which  is  in 
connection  with  a  galvanic  clock  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  has  previously  marked  the  sheet  of  paper  into 
spaces  representing  precise  seconds  of  time.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  observation  the  paper  may  be  removed  from 
the  cylinder  and  affords  a  permanent  record  of  it. 

Nothing  perhaps,  throughout  the  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich, is  calculated  to  strike  the  visitor  with  greater  aston- 
ishment than  that  galvanic  clock  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,  but  the  work  it  accomplishes  renders  it  per- 
haps the  most  wonderful  clock  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
the  most  important  one  in  England. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  registering  observations.     Besides  this  it  regulates 
several  clocks  within  the  Observatory,  as  well  as  the  large 
one  already  referred  to  outside  the  gates ;  one  at  Green*^ 
wich   Hospital    Schools,  another   at   the   I^ndon   Bridgei'  *-^U| 
Station   of   the    South-Eastern   Railway,   another   at   the 
Post   Office,  St.  Martin's-le- Grand,  and  another  in  Lom- 
bard Street.     Once  every  day  it  telegraphs  correct  • 
the  great  clock  tower  at  Westminster;  it  drops  th 
ball  over  the  Observatory,  another   near  Charing  Cross, 
and  one  at  -Deal;  it  fires  time  guns  at  Shields  and  New- 
castle, and  every  hour  throughout  the  day  it  flashes  out 
correct  time  to  each  of  the  railway  companies.     All  this 
is  accomplished  as  it  were  by  the  mere  volition  of  the  clock, 
and   without   any  human   interference  whatever.     Every 
morning  it  is  corrected  by  an  actual  observation  of  a  star  ; 
and  thus,  without  being  aware  of  it,  do  we  every  day  start 
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our  trains,  and  make  our  appointments,  and  take  our  meals 
by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  observed  and 
recorded  during  the  preceding  night. 

We  now  proceed  to  one  of  those  curious  little  domes 
surmounting  various  parts  of  the  Observatory.  Here  we 
find  an  instrument  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
moon.  Observations  of  the  moon  are  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  us  as  a  nation  of  navigators,  inasmuch  as  she 
affords  the  means  of  determining  longitude  at  sea.  Her 
motions  however,  from  various  causes,  are  of  an  extremely 
complicated  nature,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  she  shall 
be  observed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
But  with  the  transit  circle,  the  instrument  first  noticed,  it 
is  plain  that  the  moon  could  be  observed  only  when  she  is 
crossing  the  meridian,  and  not  always  then.  Some  five  or 
six-and-twenty  years  ago,  therefore,  Sir  George  Airy,  the 
present  Astronomer  Royal,  designed  the  "  Altazimuth," 
and  since  then  the  importance  of  Greenwich  as  a  lunar 
observatory  has  been  just  about  doubled. 

With  this  instrument  and  the  transit  circle  the  Observ- 
atory might  do  all  that,  strictly  speaking,  comes  within  its 
province.  The  whole  duty  of  Greenwich,  as  defined  by 
Herschel,  is  "  to  furnish  now,  and  in  all  future  time,  the 
best  and  most  perfect  data  by  which  the  laws  of  the  lunar 
and  planetary  movements,  as  developed  by  theory,  can  be 
compared  with  observation."  Mensurative  astronomy  for 
practical  purposes  is  the  great  business  of  Greenwich. 

The  Great  Equatorial  telescope  was  mounted  about  six- 
teen years  ago,  under  the  direction  and  from  the  plans  of 
the  present  Astronomer  Royal.  It  is  the  largest  instru- 
ment in  the  Observatory,  and  of  its  kind  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Its  object  glass,  which  is  thirteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  focal  distance  of  eighteen 
feet,  alone  cost  £1,200.  The  most  curious  feature  in  this 
telescope  is  the  clockwork  arrangement  by  which  it  follows 
any  object  under  examination,  it  is  used,  as  already  in- 
timated, chiefly  for  what  may  be  called  gazing  purposes  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  scrutiny  of  the  marvellous  erup- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  mountains  of  the 
moon,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  continue  such  observa- 
tions for  hours  tojrether.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  an 
observer  is  examining  the  face  of  the  sun,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  will  gradually  bear  him  and  his  telescope  eastward 
until  the  great  luminary  is  lost  to  view.  He  will  steadily 
creep  out  at  the  western  side  of  the  field.  This  is  obviated 
by  the  operation  of  a  clock  driven  by  falling  water.  This 
powerful  piece  of  mechanism  is  connected  with  the  great 
iron  framework  supporting  the  telescope,  and  just  as  the 
earth  creeps  round  from  west  to  east,  the  telescope  and  all 
that  pertains  to  it  is  borne  round  from  east  to  west.  Thus, 
80  far  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  concerned,  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  as  seen  through  the  Great  Equatorial  will 
appear  to  be  perfectly  stationary. 

We  have  now  seen  all  the  more  prominent  features  of 
Greenwich  Observatory,  though  there  yet  remain  innu- 
merable objects  of  the  utmost  interest  —  rain  gauges,  ane- 
mometers, hygrometers,  and  thermometers,  placed  in  all 
kinds  of  positions,  and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions.  In 
one  room  are  something  like  a  couple  of  hundred  Govern- 
ment chronometers,  placed  here  for  the  purpose  of  being 
regulated,  while  in  a  building  apart  from  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  is  a  Magnetic  Observatory,  established  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  the  various  phe- 
DomeDa  of  the  magnetic  currents  of  the  earth. 


A  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  INQUISITION. 

Archibald  Bowkr,  whose  singular  experiences  of  an 
Italian  inquisition  in  the  last  century  we  propose  to  narrate, 
■was  a  native  of  Scotland,  being  born  there  about  the  year 
168G.  When  only  five  years  old,  he  was  sent  over  by  his 
parents  to  an  uncle  in  Italy.  In  that  country  his  educjition 
was  entirely  conducted,  and  he  became  so  great  a  prolicicnt 
in  learning  as  to  be  appointed,  when  yet  very  young,  to 
various  important  scholastic  offices.     Eventually,  he  was 


made  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  the  college  at  IVIa- 
cerata.  Here  was  established  an  inquisition,  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  may  be  gathered  pretty  accurately  from  Bow- 
er's own  account. 

The  Holy  Tribunal,  he  says,  consisted  of  an  inquisitor, 
who  was  president  of  it,  and  twelve  counsellors.  The  lat- 
ter were  chosen  by  the  inquisitor  either  from  among  tlie 
ecclesiastics  or  the  laity,  but  were  always  men  eminent  for 
learning.  They  had  a  salary  of  about  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  each,  and  an  apartment  in  the  inquisition  house, 
where  the  inquisitor  resided.  There  were  in  addition 
great  privileges  and  much  honor  to  the  counsellors,  besides 
a  certainty  of  good  preferment.  The  offences  coming  un- 
der their  cognizance  were  purely  those  against  the  faith  or 
practice  of  the  Church,  and  these  were  generally  very  tri- 
fling—  such  as  doing  or  saying  anything  disrespectful  with 
regard  to  saints,  images,  relics,  or  the  like.  When  any 
person  was  accused  before  the  inquisitor,  a  council  was 
summoned,  always  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  If  any  hap- 
pened to  be  absent,  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  notary  — 
for  all  trials  must  be  in  a  full  court  —  who  made  known  to 
them  the  crime,  without  naming  either  the  informer  or  the 
criminal. 

On  an  accused  person  being  apprehended,  he  was  con- 
fined seven  or  eight  days  without  the  least  glimpse  of  light 
or  any  other  sustenance  than  a  little  jbread  and  water  once 
a  day.  After  that  time  was  elapsed,  the  court  was  sum- 
moned for  the  trial.  A  notary  attended,  to  write  down  all 
the  accused  should  say,  and  a  surgeon  to  feel  his  pulse, 
and  tell  how  much  torture  he  could  be  made  to  bear.  The 
machines  and  engines  for  torturing  being  all  fixed,  the 
prisoner  was  brought,  and  without  ever  having  been  told 
either  his  offence  or  accuser,  or  having  had  the  least  liberty 
to  expostulate,  he  was  exhorted  to  confess  his  guilt. 

Any  account  of  the  tortures  and  punishments  inflicted 
would  be  superfluous,  for  they  are  well  known.  We  pass 
on  to  Bower's  personal  narrative.  While  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  college,  he  was,  by  favor  of  the  inquisitor, 
appointed  to  a  vacant  office  of  judge,  which,  looking  to 
emoluments,  was  considered  a  good  preferment.  Speedily, 
the  horrid  scenes  he  was  compelled  to  witness  shocked  his 
feelings.  His  sense  of  justice  was  outraged,  and  he  wished 
himself  well  out  of  the  position  into  which  he  had  unfortu- 
nately fallen.  For  three  years  he  was  projecting  his  es- 
cape, and  revolving  in  his  mind  every  possible  method  of 
effecting  it.  But  when  he  considered  the  formidable  diffi- 
culties with  which  each  of  them  was  attended,  and  the  ter- 
rible consequences  if  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  he  was  held 
in  suspense.  At  last  an  accident  happened  which  con- 
firmed his  resolution,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  the  inquis- 
itor an  opportunity  of  trying  him  to  the  utmost.  A  person 
who  was  his  intimate  friend  was  accused  to  the  inquisition 
for  saying  something  irreverent  regarding  the  Carthusian 
friars,  and,  by  orders  of  the  inquisitor,  Bower  was  directed 
to  arrest  him.  It  was  a  dreadful  trial  of  feeling,  but  he  ex- 
ecuted his  commission.  The  inquisitor  said  the  next 
morning,  when  Mr.  Bower  delivered  the  key  of  the  prison 
and  told  him  that  the  gentleman  was  there  :  "  This  is  done 
like  one  that  is  desirous  at  least  to  conquer  the  weakness  of 
nature." 

After  this,  no  one  will  be  surprised  that  Bower  was  de- 
termined to  effect  his  escape  from  an  oflice  so  ill-puited  to 
him.  It  was  a  most  desperate  undertaking,  but  the  man- 
ner of  it  was  all  that  now  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  re- 
solved to  ask  leave  to  go  to  Loretto,  and  for  that  purpose 
waited  upon  the  inquisitor  several  times.  Conscious,  how- 
ever, of  his  own  design,  M-henever  he  attempted  to  speak, 
he  feared  the  words  would  falter  on  his  tongue,  and  his 
very  confusion  betray  him,  and  he  was  some  time  before  he 
preferred  his  request.  At  last  one  day,  being  in  familiar  • 
converse  with  the  inquisitor,  he  came  out  with  it  at  once. 
"  My  Lord,"  said  he,  "it  is  long  since  1  was  at  Loretto; 
will  yoi^r  Lordship  give  me  leave  to  go  there  for  a  week  ?  " 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  reply.  Having  all  his  mat- 
ters in  readiness,  including  his  valuable  papers  (among 
which  was  the  Directory),  he  ordered  a  horse  to  be  at  his 
door  early  the  next  morning.     When  the  horse  came,  he 
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carried  hU  portmanteau  down  himself,  and  fixed  it  to  the 
saddle.  Ho  carried  t>vo  loaded  pistols,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, being  resolved  never  to  bo  taken  alive. 

The  plan  he  had  laid  down  was  to  take  all  the  by-roads 
into  Switzerland.     Four  hundred  miles  must  l)e  traversed 
before  he  was  clear  of  the  pope's  dominions;  he  knew  the 
road  for  barely  half  the  distance.     When  ho  had  travelled 
about  ten  miles  without  meeting  a  soul,  he  reached  a  place 
where  two  roads  met,  one  leading  to  Loretto,  the  other  the 
way  he  proposed  to  go.    "  Here  he  stood,"  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "  some  minutes  in  the  most  profound  perplexity. 
The  dreatlful  alternative  appeared  now  in  the  strongest 
view ;  and  he  was  even  tempted  to  (juit  his  darling  project 
as  impracticable,  and  so  turn  to  Loretto.     But  at  last  col- 
lecting all  the  force  of  his  staggering  resolution,  he  boldly 
{)ushe(l  his  horse  into  the  contrary  road,  and  at  that  instant 
eft  all  his  fears  behind  him."     It  was  in  the  month  of 
April  that  he  set   out.     In  the  first  seventeen  days  he  did 
not  go  one  hundred  miles,  so  terrible  were  the  ways  he  was 
obliged  to  take  among  mountains,  thick  woods,  rocks,  and 
precipices ;  generally  no  better  path  than  a  sheep-track, 
and  sometimes  not  that.     Whenever  Bower  met  any  one, 
which  was  but  seldom,  he  pretended  he  had  lost  his  way, 
and  in(iuired  for  the  high-road,  to  avoid  suspicion.     For  he 
well  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  missed  the  papers  he  had 
carried  away  with  him,  or  had  any  other  reason  to  suspect 
his  flight,  expresses  would  be  despatched  in  every  direction 
where  it  might  be  expected  to  gain  tidings  of  him.     Every 
possible  method  would  be  used  to  effect  his  capture.     As 
appeared  in  the  sequel,  the  expresses  were  actually  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  advance  of  him  in  a  very  short  time.    During 
these  seventeen  days  he  supported   himself  with  a   little 
goat's  milk,  got  from  a  shepherd,  besides  some  coarse  vict- 
uals he  was  able  to  purchase  from  people  whom  he  met  on 
the  road,  principally  wood-cutters.    His  horse  was  fed  with 
what  grass  could  be  found,  his  sleeping-place  being  always 
chosen  where  there  was  most  shelter  for  himself,  and  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  grass  for  the  poor  beast.     At  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  having  tasted  hardly  anything  for  the  last  three 
days  of  it,  he  was  compelled  to  strike  into  the  high-road, 
and  enter  the  first  house  he  came  to,  which  happened  to  be 
a  post-house,  with  only  one  small  room,  where  gentlemen 
stayed  till  their  horses  were  changed.    He  begged  the  land- 
lady to  give  him  some  victuals ;  but  looking  about,  he  saw 
a  paper  posted  up  over  the  door,  which  contained  the  most 
minute  description  of  his  own  person,  and  offered  a  reward 
of  eight  hundred  crowns  to  any  one  bringing  him  alive  to 
the   inquisition,  or  of  six  hundred  crowns  for  his  head. 
This  was  terrifying  enough,  as  there  were  two  countrymen 
in  the  house.     He  tried  to  hide  his  face  by  rubbing  it  with 
his  handkerchief  and  blowing  his  nose  ;  and  when  he  got 
into  the  room,  by  looking  out  of  the  window.     But  one  of 
the  fellows  presently  observing :  "  This  gentleman  does  not 
care  to  be  known,"  Bower  thought  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  brave  it  out ;  so,  turning  to  the  speaker,  he  put  his 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  and  said  boldly :  "  You  rascal ! 
what  do  you  mean  ?    What  have  I  done  that  I  need  fear  to 
be  known  ?     Look  at  me,  you  villain  1  "     The  man  made 
no  reply,  but  got  up,  nodded  his  head,  and  winking  signifi- 
cantly to  his  companion,  they  went  out  together.     Bower 
watched  them  from  the  window,  but  a  corner  obstructed  his 
view  for  a  few  minutes.     In  a  short  time  he  espied  them 
with  two  or  three  others  in  close  conference.     This  fore- 
boded no  good.     Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.     He  drew 
out  his  pistols,  put  one  in  his  sleeve,  and  with  the  other 
cocked  in  his  hand,  marched  to  the  stable,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  off  without  saying  a  word. 

Fortunately,  the  men  wanted  either  presence  of  mind  or 
courage  to  attack  him,  for  they  certainly  recognized  him  by 
the  description  given  in  the  advertisement.  He  was  now 
again  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods,  where  he  must 
soon  have  been  famished,  had  not  fortune  on(!e  more  stood 
his  friend.  At  night,  when  he  was  almost  fainting,  he  met 
with  some  wood-cutters,  who  supplied  him  with  excellent 
provisions.  He  w'andered  for  some  time  through  paths  in 
which  he  rendered  his  horse  more  assistance  than  he  re- 
ceived, being  obliged  to  clear  the  roads  and  lead  him. 


As  nif^ht  advanced,  he  laid  himself  down,  in  a  disconso- 
late condition,  having  no  idea  where  he  was  or  which  way 
he  should  turn.  When  the  day  began  to  break,  he  found 
he  was  on  a  small  eminence,  where  he  discovered  a  town 
at  a  distance,  which  seemed  of  considerable  extent,  from 
the  nliraber  of  steeples  and  spires  which  could  be  counted. 
Though  this  was  some  satisfaction  to  him,  yet  it  was  not 
unaccompanied  with  fear,  as  he  knew  not  what  place  it  was, 
and  he  mighf  incur  much  risk  by  going  into  the  high-road 
to  inquire.  However,  he  advanced,  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  a>«king  the  first  person  he  met,  was  informed  that  it 
was  Lucerne,  the  residence  of  the  jwpe's  nuncio,  to  and 
from  whom  all  the  expresses  concerning  the  fugitive  must 
have  bcien  despatched.  This  road,  therefore,  not  suiting 
his  views,  he  left  it  the  moment  his  informer  was  out  of 
sight,  and  once  more  betook  himself  into  the  woods,  where 
he  wandered  for  some  time  longer,  oppressed  by  hunger 
and  cold,  and  perplexed  with  uncertainty  whither  he  should 
go. 

One  dismal,  dark,  and  wet  night,  he  could  neither  find 
shelter  nor  ascertain  where  he  was,  nor  what  course  he 
should  pursue ;  but  after  some  time  perceiving  a  light  a 
long  distance  off,  he  attempted  to  proceed  towards  it. 
With  some  difliculty  he  discovered  a  track,  but  bo  narrow 
and  uneven,  that  he  was  forced  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other  in  the  most  cautious  manner.  With  much  labor  he 
reached  the  place  from  which  he  had  seen  the  light :  it  was 
a  miserable  cottage.  He  knocked  and  called  until  some 
one  looked  out,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what 
brought  him  there.  Bower  replied  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  lost  his  way. 

"  Way  !  "  cried  the  man  ;  "  there  is  no  way  to  lose  I  " 
"  Why,  where  am  I  ?  " 
"  In  the  Canton  of  Bern." 

"  In  the  Canton  of  Bern  ?  Thank  God  I  "  exclaimed 
Bower,  enraptured. 

"  How  came  you  here?  "  said  the  man. 
Bower  begged  that  he  would  come  down  and  open  the 
door,  and  he  would  then  satisfy  him.  He  did  so.  Bower 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  a  person  who 
had  lately  escaped  from  the  inquisition.  "  Aye  !  heard  of 
him,  we  have  all  heard  of  him  !  after  sending  off  so  many 
expresses,  and  so  much  noise  about  him  I  Heaven  grant 
that  he  may  be  safe,  and  keep  out  of  their  hands !  " 
Bower  said  that  he  was  the  very  person.  The  peasant,  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him, 
and  ran  to  call  his  wife,  who  came  with  every  expression 
of  delight  in  her  face ;  and  making  one  of  her  best  courte- 
sies, kissed  his  hand.  Her  husband  spoke  Italian,  but  she 
could  not  ;  and  Bower  not  understanding  Swiss,  she  was 
obliged  to  make  her  congratulations  in  pantomime,  or  by 
her  husband  as  her  interpreter.  Both  expressed  mucn 
concern  that  they  had  no  better  accommodation  for  him : 
"  If  they  had  had  a  bed  for  themselves,  he  should  have 
had  it ;  but  he  should  have  some  clean  straw  and  what 
covering  they  possessed." 

The  good  man  hastened  to  get  off  Bower's  wet  clothes, 
and  wrap  something  about  him  till  they  were  dry ;  the 
wife  busied  herself  in  getting  ready  what  victuals  they  had, 
which  they  regretted  were  no  better  than  a  little  sour- 
kraut  and  some  new-laid  eggs.  Three  of  these  were 
served  up  with  the  kraut,  and  he  made  a  comfortable  meal ; 
after  which  he  enjoyed  what  might  properly  be  called  re- 
pose, for  it  was  quiet  and  secure. 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  the  honest  Swiss  and 
his  wife  came  to  know  how  he  had  rested.  The  good  dame 
was  dressed  in  her  holiday  clothes.  After  breakfast,  the  hus- 
band set  out  with  him  to  direct  him  on  the  road  to  Bern, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance,  but  first  insisted  on  return- 
ing with  him  a  little  way,  to  show  him  the  road  he  had  taken 
on  the  previous  night.  He  now  became  aware  of  another 
great  danger  which  he  had  escaped.  He  saw  that  he  and  his 
horse  had  passed  a  fearful  precipice,  where  the  breadth  of 
the  path  would  scarcely  admit  a  horse,  the  sight  of  which 
made  him  shudder.  His  host  went  with  him  for  several 
miles  along  the  road  to  Bern,  and  then  left  him  with  a 
thousand  good  wishes. 
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At  Bern,  Bower  inquired  for  the  minister,  to  whom  he 
made  himself  known,  and  received  from  him  as  hearty  a 
■welcome  as  from  the  Swiss,  with  the  addition  o£  a  more 
elegant  entertainment.  He  was  advised  to  go  forward  the 
next  morning  to  Basel;  for,  though  protected  from -open 
violence,  he  was  unsafe  from  secret  treachery.  From 
Basel  a  boat  sailed  at  stated  times  to  Holland,  and  was 
usually  crowded  with  desperate  characters,  ftigitives  from 
their  respective  countries  for  all  manner  of  crimes  and 
offences.  This  conveyance  seemed  to  afford  the  most  ex- 
peditious mode  of  getting  to  P'ngland.  Bower  was  received 
kindly  by  the  minister  at  Basel,  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  friend  at  Bern.  During  the  two  days  pre- 
ceding the  sailing  of  the  boat  for  Holland,  Bower  kept 
close  quarters,  and  equipped  himself  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  company  with  which  he  was  about  to  associate, 
putting  his  proper  clothes  into  his  portmanteau,  of  which, 
as  he  was  instructed  to  be  particularly  careful,  he  made 
his  seat  by  day,  and  his  pillow  by  night.  Beintr  obliged 
to  leave  his  horse,  which  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  hard- 
ships it  had  shared  with  him,  he  was  determined  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  master,  and  presented  it  to  the 
friendly  minister,  who  promised  that  it  should  be  ridden  by 
no  one  but  himself;  and  that,  when  it  became  old  or 
infirm,  it  should  be  comfortably  maintained. 

Disgusting  as  he  found  the  company  on  board,  he  was 
compelled  to  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vessel  having  sprung  a  leak,  which  obliged 
the  master  to  put  in  at  Strasburg  for  repairs,  which  mioht 
detain  him  a  fortniiiht.  To  stay  there  was  impossible. 
Bower,  therefore,  took  off  his  shabby  dress,  in  which  he 
■was  disguised,  at  the  first  inn  he  saw,  and  concealing  it 
beneath  the  bed,  stole  out  with  his  portmanteau  to  a  tavern, 
from  which  he  sent  out  to  engage  a  place  in  the  stage  to 
Calais.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  his  journey,  he 
heard  nothing  concerning  himself,  which  induced  him  to 
hope  that  the  news  of  his  escape  had  not  reached  France  ; 
but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
stages  everybody  was  full  of  it.  When  he  came  to  the  inn 
at  Calais,  the  first  persons  he  saw  were  two  Jesuits,  with 
the  badge  of  the  inquisition  —  a  red  cross  —  upon  them, 
in  a  room  with  several  other  officials,  appointed  to  take  -< 
care  of  the  high-roads,  and  to  apprehend  any  criminal 
•who  was  making  his  escape.  This  was  an  unpleasant 
prospect,  and  Bower  immediately  hastened  to  the  water- 
side to  ask  when  the  next  boat  sailed  for  England.  He 
■was  told,  not  till  the  Monday  following  ;  it  was  then  Fri- 
day. He  turned  to  a  waterman,  and  asked  him  if  he 
■would  carry  him  across  in  an  open  boat,  offering  a  liberal 
reward ;  but  the  man,  and  others  to  whom  the  same  re- 
quest was  made,  declined.  He  soon  became  aware  that  he 
had  made  a  false  step,  as  every  one  about  began  to  take 
notice  of  him,  feeling  sure  that  he  was  a  person  of  great 
consequence,  bearing  most  important  dispatches,  or  else  a 
criminal  eager  to  elude  justice.  When  he  reached  the  inn, 
finding  the  room  where  the  Jesuits  had  been  unoccupied, 
lie  inquired  of  the  woman  who  kept  the  house  what  had 
become  of  the  good  company  he  had  left  there. 

"  Oh,  sir  I  "  said  she,  "  1  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  they 
are  up-stairs  searching  your  portmanteau." 

What  course  to  pursue,  he  could  not  determine.  By 
■water,  he  knew  he  could  not  escape  ;  and  in  order  to  get 
through  the  gates,  he  must  pass  the  guards,  who,  most 
probably,  were  prepared  to  intercept  him.  If  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  secrete  himself  till  it  was  dark,  and  attempt  to 
scale  the  walls,  he  was  iinacquainted  with  their  height; 
and  if  detected,  he  was  ruined.  The  dangers  he  had  sur- 
mounted now  aggravated  the  terror  of  his  situation.  After 
■weathering  the  storm  so  long,  to  perish  within  sioht  of  the 
desired  haven  was  a  distracting  thought.  Wliilst  engaged 
in  thcee  sad  reflections,  he  heard  some  company  laughing  and 
talking  very  loudly,  and  listening  at  the  door,  he  found 
them  to  be  speaking  English.  He  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  recognizing  Lord  Baltimore,  whom  lie  had  seen  at 
Rome,  desired  the  favor  of  a  word  with  him  in  private.  The 
surprise  occasioned  by  bis  sudden  .appearance,  with  one 
pistol  cocked  in  his  hand  and  another  in  his  sleeve,  was 


increased  by  Mr.  Bower's  request,  accompanied  by  his  de- 
termined air.  Lord  Baltimore  desired  him  to  lay  down 
his  pistols,  which  he  did,  begging  pardon  for  not  having 
done  so  before.  On  being  informed  whom  he  was,  Lord 
Baltimore  proposed  to  the  company  that  they  should  rise 
up,  and  taking  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  try  to  cover  him 
till  they  could  get  to  his  Lordship's  boat.  The  scheme 
succeeded  :  the  boat  was  near  ;  they  got  to  it  unobserved, 
aud  ro-wed  about  two  miles  to  where  the  yacht  lay,  in 
which  they  had  come  for  an  excursion.  The  wind  being 
fair,  they  soon  reached  Dover,  where  he  was  safely  landed, 
on  the  nth  July,  1732. 

A  long  time  afterwards,  being  with  the  same  Lord  Bal- 
timore at  Greenwich,  a  message  came  to  him  that  some 
gentlemen  wished  to  speak  with  him  at  a  house  close  by 
the  water-side,  where  was  a  passage  to  the  river  from  a 
summer-house  in  the  garden.  Lord  Baltimore  asked  who 
could  want  him,  and  recommended  Bower  not  to  go.  But 
he,  not  wishing  to  be  thought  afraid,  determined  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  Two  armed  servants,  however,  attended 
him ;  but  when  he  and  his  guard  reached  the  house,  no 
one  there  would  own  to  having  sent  for  him. 

The  hero  of  the  above  story  afterwards  procured  an  ap- 
pointment as  keeper  of  Queen  Caroline's  library,  and  died 
in  1766,  aged  eighty. 


CLUBS  AND   CO-OPERATION. 

"  You  ought  to  belong  to  us,  old  man,"  said  Honeydew, 
as  we  at  last  came  to  coffee  and  cura9oa,  after  a  long  but 
delightfully  discriminated  dinner,  which  I  am  bound  to  say 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  from  the  eggs  to  the  ap- 
ples —  that  is  to  say,  from  the  oysters  to  the  ice-pudding. 

I  was  dining  tete-A-tete  with  Honeydew  at  his  new  club, 
the  Acropolis.  It  was  a  new  club  necessarily  to  him  and 
some  six  hundred  members ;  for  it  had  been  established 
only  a  few  months,  and  had  not  passed  the  period  —  com- 
mon to  all  such  institutions  in  their  infancy  —  when  their 
merits  form  a  prominent  subject  of  conversation  among 
those  frequenting  them.  It  was  with  pardonable  pride  in 
the  resources  6f  the  Acropolis,  doubtless,  that  Honeydew 
had  made  a  point  of  developing  them  unusually  upon  this 
occasion,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  wines  were  well 
worthy  of  the  viands.  The  sherry  was  a  little  too  dry  for 
me,  so  was  the  champagne  ;  but  men  will  have  them  so  in 
these  days,  and  both  were  admirable  wines.  The  hock  and 
the  claret  could  not  be  made  to  err  in  this  respect,  and 
were  beyond  all  praise.  I  could  see  that  Honeydew  was 
pleased  with  my  approval  of  them,  marked  in  the  most 
practical  manner,  and  it  was  when  the  coffee  and  cura9oa 
succeeded,  that  he  revealed  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  by 
saying  :  — 

"You  ought  to  belong  to  us,  old  man;"  adding,  "let 
me  put  you  up." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  proffered  honor,  but 
elected  to  reserve  my  decision ;  intimating  that  I  was 
already  a  member  of  several  clubs  to  which  I  never  went, 
and  that  I  should  like  to  be  off  with  one  or  two  old  loves 
before  being  on  with  a  new  one. 

There  was  a  little  hesitation  as  to  whether  we  should  go 
and  hear  "  the  best  thing  in  Opera  Bouffe  that  had  been 
out  for  a  long  time,"  or  ascend  to  the  region  above,  where 
weeds  and  flowers  do  not  promiscuous  shoot,  as  the  weeds 
have  it  to  themselves.  Agreeably  charged  with  wine  as  we 
were,  we  found  ourselves  more  disposed  to  talk  than  to 
listen  (degenerate  are  play-goers  in  these  days !)  and 
after  some  gentle  dalliance,  on  the  question  being  formally 
put,  the  weeds  had  it. 

So  I  mounted  the  velvet  pile  of  the  palatial  staircase  to 
the  apartment  indicated,  while  Honeydew  transacted  pe- 
cuniary business  at  a  high  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
This,  J  may  here  remark,  is  an  ungraceful  necessity  when 
a  man  has  guests,  and  one  which  should  be  avoided.  In 
some  clubs  it  is  usual  to  postpone  the  settlement  when  hos- 
pitality is  being  dispensed,  though  in  contravention  of  the 
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rules.  To  be  sure  Tom  Ransack  —  who  has  since  gone  to 
the  dogs  —  used  to  abuse  the  privilege  considerably.  His 
normal  condition  was  to  be  without  money ;  and  you 
always  knew  when  he  was  particularly  impecunious  by  see- 
ing him  entertaining  a  tableful  of  friends  at  the  Junior 
Sybarite  —  had  lie  dined  alone  he  would  have  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  paying  his  bill.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to 
observe  what  stringent  restrictions  seem  required  to  keep  a 
society  of  gentlemen  of  unblemished  honor  in  order.  To 
look  at  the  ordinary  rules  of  a  club  you  would  suppose  the 
members  capable  of  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

The  smoking-room  of  the  Acropolis  differs  advan- 
tageously from  many  smoking-rooms  I  know  by  being  less 
severe  in  style.  Its  velvet  couches  and  mirrors,  and  orna- 
mental aspect  generally,  relieve  you  from  the  too  common 
impression  produced  by  these  places,  that  thtjy  are  peni- 
tentiaries where  you  are  sent  to  indulge  habits  unfitting 
you  for  respectable  society.  1  took  my  seat  upon  a  vacant 
couch  beside  its  attendant  table  —  a  comfortable  article  of 
furniture,  by  the  way,  which  did  not  look  as  if  it  would 
overturn  at  your  slightest  movement  —  and  was  joined  in 
two  or  three  minutes  by  Honeydew.  As  he  entered  the 
room  his  eye  seemed  to  catch  some  object  in  my  rear,  and 
he  shied,  just  like  a  horse,  turning  three  quarters  right- 
about, as  if  preparing  for  a  retreat.  He  did  leave  the 
room,  indeed,  but  in  a  careless  manner,  giving  me  a  look 
which  I  understood. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked,  when  I  joined 
him  on  the  landing  outside. 

"  It's  that  awful  bore,  Buzwell,"  said  Honeydew.  "  You 
actually  placed  yourself  at  the  table  next  him  —  within  the 
shortest  range  of  his  batteries,  where  every  shot  would  have 
told.  We  should  scarcely  have  escaped  alive.  But  you 
knew  no  better  —  come  this  way,  old  man." 

And  Honeydew  marshalled  me  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  apartment,  placing  the  longest  possible  distance  be- 
tween us  and  the  enemy,  from  whom  we  were  sheltered, 
too,  by  several  groups  of  guests.  While  our  seltzers  were 
coming,  my  friend  explained  to  me  the  monster's  pe- 
culiarities. 

"  He  has  as  a  rule  only  three  subjects  of  conversation,  — 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking,  —  and  these  he  takes  up 
regularly,  one  after  the  other,  uniting  them  in  one  dis- 
course. He  has  always  had  a  grievance  that  he  cannot 
obtain  his  pet  pleasures  to  perfection  at  reasonable  rates  ; 
and,  lately,  he  has  discovered  what  he  considers  the  weak 
points  of  club  management,  and  will  occupy  the  whole 
evening  in  proving  to  you  that  every  committee  in  London 
ought  to  be  hanged." 

As  he  spoke  1  saw  an  expression  of  horror  come  over  the 
face  of  Honeydew,  and  was  not  long  in  understanding  its 
cause.  Turning,  I  beheld  a  portly  gentleman,  slightly 
bald  as  to  the  head,  the  hair  on  his  face  cut  with  military 
precision,  bearing  an  aspect  generally  of  softened  ferocity, 
and  looking  as  much  like  a  major  of  the  old  school  as  a 
man  can  look.  It  was,  indeed,  the  "dreaded  Major  Buz- 
well, and  —  horrible  portent  —  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 
coffee-cup  I 

It  was  all  up.  He  had  carried  our  garrison  by  a  coup  de 
main,  and  surrender  was  inevitable.  Seating  himself  at 
our  table  he  began  to  talk  —  I  need  scarcely  say  upon 
what  subject. 

After  "  compliments  "  —  occasioned  by  his  introduction 
to  a  stranger  —  he  proceeded  to  hold  forth  without  cere- 
mony, addressing  us  both  indiscriminately,  something  in 
the  following  fashion  :  — 

"  I've  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  it's  all 
nonsense  to  talk  about  the  comfort  and  economy  of  clubs, 
as  at  present  managed.  There  is  not  a  club  in  London 
where  you  can  get  a  decent  cutlet  and  pint  of  wine  with- 
out paying  for  it  more  than  you  would  be  charged  in  any 
restaurant.     And  in  the  restaurant,  remember,  when  you 

Eay  for  your  cutlet,  you  are  paying  rent  and  taxes,  up- 
olsterer's  bills,  gas  bills,  servants'  wages,  landlord's 
profits,  and  for  everything  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
your  cutlet  and  wine  in  peace  and  quietness.  At  a  club 
all  these  accessories  are  supposed  to  be  covered  by  your 


entrance  fee  and  annual  subscription,  and  you  are  told  that 
you  get  your  eating  and  drinking  at  cost  price.  Cost  price ! 
A  pretty  price  it  costs  the  members  !  Yes,  —  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  —  you  can  at  least  get  lunch  here  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  I  know  you  can,  and  men  can  make  it 
their  dinner  if  they  like  to  dine  on  cold  meat  before  four 
o'clock.  But  if  there  was  not  an  awful  waste  of  cold  meat 
—  as  of  everything  else  —  this  could  not  be  done,  and  what 
menjbers  save  one  way,  they  lose  in  another.  Waste  —  I 
should  think  there  was  waste,  and  well  there  may  be.  A 
set  of  men  who  may  be  goo<l  enough  at  bawling  to  a  bat- 
talion with  the  help  of  an  adjutant,  or  dabbling  in  stocks 
or  politics,  but  who  know  nothing  of  household  manage- 
ment, are  set  to  work  to  control  a  secretary,  and  a  steward, 
and  a  host  of  cooks  and  waiters,  and  to  take  care  not  only 
that  we  have  everything  at  proj)er  market  rates,  but  that 
we  make  the  best  use  of  everytning  when  we  get  it.  Of 
wine  they  do  know  something  as  a  rule  ;  but  the  wine  mer- 
chants can  get  the  better  of  them  for  all  that.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  hock  i  had  down-stairs  at  dinner, 
is  the  same  wine  as  the  sample  tasted  by  the  committee, 
which  they  found  so  good  as  to  be  actually  cheap  at  the 
price  ?  Ol'  course  not,  and  it's  the  same  with  half  the  wine 
laid  down.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  of  our  committee 
are  in  league  with  the  wine  merchants,  but  such  things 
have  been  heard  of,  and  I  could  tell  you  some  pretty  stories 
of  the  kind,  only  of  course  you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do. 
I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  most  new  clubs  are  set  up  by 
wine  merchants,  just  as  public-houses  are  set  up  by  brewers ; 
and  in  that  case,  having  the  custom  secure,  they  can  mix 
their  wines  if  they  please.  When  remonstrances  are  made, 
things  are  improved  for  the  time,  and  members  who  know 
exactly  what  to  order  may  get  well  supplied.  But  the  in- 
experienced men  get  let  in  considerably. 

*•  It  is  well,  you  say,  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  mer- 
chant. Well,  take  a  club  where  the  cellar  is  supplied  by 
three  or  four.  A  man  who  only  occasionally  uses  the  club 
gives  a  dinner  to  a  few  friends.  He  knows  no  more  of 
wine,  we  will  suppose,  than  three  fourths  of  the  men  who 
pretend  to  know  everything.  In  particular  he  knows  noth- 
insi  of  the  carte,  so  he  asks  the  waiter  what  he  recommends. 
The  waiter  has  always  a  favorite  wine  merchant,  and  of 
course  his  wines  are  those  recommended.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  the  waiter  has  not  a  good  and  substantial  rea- 
son for  his  preference  ?  But  that's  only  of  a  piece  with 
the  entire  system  V  There  is  not  a  tradesman  employed 
who  does  not  pay  for  the  custom  he  obtains,  and  this  pay- 
ment is  necessarily  added  to  the  price  of  the  articles  he 
supplies.  A  committee  will  of  course  find  out  this  sort  of 
thing  now  and  then,  and  somebody  gets  dismissed ;  bnt 
the  sort  of  thing  goes  on  for  all  that,  if  a  secretarj-  com- 
plains of  a  steward  for  practices  of  the  kind  he  very  likely 
gets  no  thanks.  The  steward  has  his  answer,  and  the  sec- 
retary is  probably  placed  in  an  invidious  position  as  to  his 
motives  in  seeking  the  dismissal  of  an  apparently  faithful 
servant.  Sometimes  a  secretary  or  manager  will  ask  a 
tradesman  —  say  a  butcher  —  for  discount  for  really  money. 
I  know  the  answer  returned  in  more  than  one  case,  a  de- 
risive reply  that  nobody  gives  discount  to  clubs,  that  no 
tradesmen  can  be  found  to  do  it.  One  man  I  know  made 
a  facetious  proposal  to  allow  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  as  if 
that  was  of  any  use  I  And  one  went  so  far  as  to  concede 
ten  per  cenyft  but  it  was  soon  found  that  ten  per  cent,  was 
added  to  the  bills  before  being  taken  off,  and  who  was  the 
gainer  by  that  ?  The  very  men,  too,  who  are  most  firm  in 
refusing  fair  discount  are  the  most  liberal  in  their  per- 
centages and  tips  in  an  underhand  way,  for  it  is  by  these 
means  that  they  secure  the  custom  of  the  house.  Other- 
wise, they  know  very  well  that  the  first  opportunity  would 
be  taken  to  complain  of  them,  and  to  transfer  the  patron- 
age elsewhere.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant  —  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  on  the  limited  liability  principle.  The  proprietor 
knows  his  own  interests  and  looks  after  them ;  and  I  know 
it  as  a  fact,  that  hotel  and  tavern-keepers  uniformly  refuse 
to  take  servants  who  have  been  in  clubs,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  demoralized,  and  unfit  for  an  establishment 
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that  has  to  be  worked  at  a  profit.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  the 
club  system  is  always  an  extravagant  one,  and  in  too  many 
instances  is  made  up  of  gross  jobbery. 

"  A  new  club,  as  often  as  not,  is  originally  evolved  from 
the  moral  consciousness  of  a  gentleman  about  town  who  has 
nothing  to  do  —  say  a  half-pay  officer  —  half-pay  officers 
without  private  fortunes  are  capable  of  anything.  He  finds 
a  solicitor  who  knows  somebody  who  has  a  site,  or,  it  may 
be,  a  house  ready  built.  An  architect  is  probably  required, 
and  he  is  sure  to  turn  up  punctually.  A  wine  merchant  is 
certain  not  be  far  off ;  and  an  upholsterer,  you  may  be  sure, 
is  faithfully  to  the  fore.  All  these  people  use  their  con- 
nection to  get  a  nucleus  of  members  ;  you  may  be  lure  that 
they  all  get  something  more  than  their  professional  emolu- 
ments ;  and  the  club  commences  its  career  with  a  cheerful 
debt.  Entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of  course  come  in  ; 
but  these  are  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Then  there 
is  a  whip  round  ;  then  a  hundred  or  two  of  I'ather  mixed 
members  are  taken  in  without  entrance  fee ;  then  there  is 
another  whip ;  then  more  touting  for  additional  members, 
and  so  the  game  goes  on.  Sometimes  a  club  tides  over  its 
troubles  and  becomes  safely  established  ;  but  the  majority 
of  new  speculations  of  the  kind  go  to  the  wall  after  a  year 
or  two.  There  are  a  set  of  men  going  about  —  of  sufficient 
ostensible  position  to  bear  description  in  a  list  of  names  — 
who  belong,  I  really  believe,  to  every  new  club  that  starts. 

"  As  for  the  tips  to  servants,  of  course  they  ai-e  added  to 
the  price  of  the  articles  sold  ;  but  that  is  not  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  them.  If  the  cook  is  in  the  pay  of  the  tradesmen, 
how  can  he  complain  if  he  is  furnished  with  coarse  meat, 
skinny  fowls,  or  inferior  fish  ?  He  has  to  take  what  he  can 
get,  and  his  masters  sufier. 

"  Of  course  all  this  kind  of  thing  makes  the  tariff  of 

E rices  to  members  much  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  — 
igher,  as  I  have  said,  than  that  of  any  restaurant ;  but  will 
you  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  that  all  the  dear  dinners  and 
lunches  we  have  here  (I  suppose  here  because  I  know  it  is 
so  elsewhere)  are  actually  supplied  at  a  loss  ?  Here  is  a 
statement "  — 

Honeydew  and  I  winced  when  Major  Buzwell  drew  a 
paper  from  his  pocket  —  being  talked  at  is  bad  enough,  but 
being  read  at  is  intolerable.  But  we  could  no  more  stop 
him  than  the  Wedding  Guest  could  stop  the  Ancient 
Mariner. 

"  Here  is  a  statement  which  I  have  had  drawn  up  from 
trustworthy  sources,  concerning  the  expenditure  of  clubs. 
According  to  their  own  accounts,  twenty  clubs  at  the  West 
End  collectively  spend  upon  their  provisions  and  beverages 
no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  which  is  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  ten  pounds  for  each  of  their  twenty- 
five  thousand  members.  Taking  a  tradesman's  ordinary 
profit  to  be  five-and-twenty  per  cent.,  the  custom  of  these 
twenty  clubs  must  be  worth  two  pounds  ten  shillings  a 
member  a  year ;  and  this  sum  would  render  practicable  a 
reduction  of  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  the  present  rate 
of  annual  subscriptions.  There  is  now  shown  in  most  West 
End  clubs  an  average  deficiency  in  their  provision  accounts 
of  about  one  pound  per  member  per  annum.  It  is  usually 
said  that  this  is  caused  by  the  cost  of  keeping  the  servants ; 
but  the  real  reason  is  bad  management,  for  the  members 
are  charged  quite  enough  to  leave  a  good  margin  for  profit, 
and  there  are  clubs  in  which  a  gain  upoi^tis  account  is 
actually  made,  and  that  with  very  moderat^Ririffs.  Yet  at 
some  West  End  clubs,  the  loss  upon  the  provision  account 
comes  to  nearly  two  thousand  a  year. 

"This  is  what  I  say  then  —  let  there  be  a  better  and 
more  economical  system  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and 
most  of  the  clubs  would  be  quite  as  well  off  as  they  are, 
with  half  their  present  rate  of  subscriptions;  while  those 
who  owe  money  could  very  soon  pay  it  off.  Here  is  an 
instance.  A  club  I  happen  to  know  has  a  debt  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  It  has  something  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  members,  paying  a  subscription  of 
seven  guineas ;  and  its  loss  on  tue  provision  account  is 
nearly  a  thousand  a  year.  I  have  calculated  that  by  a 
system  by  which  it  saved  the  tradesman's  profit  upon  the 
provisions  supplied,  and  counting  these  at  the  rate  of  two 


pounds  ten  a  member  a  year,  the  club  would  find  itself 
more  than  four  thousand  pounds  in  pocket,  and  be  able 
the  first  year  to  remit  half  of  its  rate  of  subscription,  or 
pay  off  half  its  debt. 

"I  have  spoken  as  yet  only  about  economies  in  the 
coffee-room  supplies ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  things,  such 
as  fuel,  chandlery,  stationery  —  most  things  in  fact  — 
which  might  be  made  to  figure  as  profit  instead  of  loss.  I 
have  included  these  general  items  in  another  calculation 
which  I  have  made,  and  applied  it  to  the  case  of  a  club 
(which  I  could  name)  with  fifteen  hundred  members,  a 
subscription  of  from  eight  to  ten  guineas,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  debt,  and  a  loss  on  provisions  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  Its  expenditure  for  provisions  and  other 
supplies  amounts  to  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand pounds.  Now  if  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  could  be 
saved  on  this  amount,  and  the  loss  on  provisions  be  pre- 
vented, the  concern  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  some 
six  thousand  a  year  —  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  of  its  sub- 
scriptions or  one  fifth  of  its  debt. 

"  You  doi^bt  the  possibility  of  saving  the  five-and-twenty 
per  cent.  ?  Read  the  last  published  accounts  of  the  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association,  and  you  will  see  that,  after 
securing  for  its  eighteen  thousand  members  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  articles  purchased  amounting  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  there  still  remains  a  net  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  profit 
for  the  proprietors  —  that  is  to  say,  the  purchases  being 
four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  the  sales  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred,  the  net  profits,  after 
paying  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  are 
twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  a  year.  You  suppose, 
then,  that  I  wish  to  introduce  the  cooperative  system? 
Of  course  I  do.  It  is  introduced,  however,  already  —  a 
club  being  essentially  a  cooperative  body  —  and  my  object 
is  to  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  logical  extent.  It  is 
absurd  for  us,  say,  to  get  our  supplies  from  tradesmen  open 
to  all  the  world,  at  retail  prices  made  higher  by  the  de- 
moralization of  our  own  servants.  What  is  to  prevent  us 
from  going  into  the  wholesale  market,  and  putting  all  the 
retailers'  profits  into  our  own  pockets  ?  This  applies  to 
five  hundred  things  besides  provisions  ;  but,  as  regards  the 
last,  I  admit  that  each  club  might  send  its  purveyor  down 
to  Billingsgate,  Leadenhall,  or  any  other  markets  they 
please,  without  any  special  organization.  But  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  They  would  very  likely  bid  against 
each  other  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  articles  pui-chased. 
Why,  then,  should  the  clubs  not  be  made  members  of  a 
cooperative  store  ?  No  existing  store  could  supply  them, 
even  if  it  would.  And  you  must  remember  that  they  have 
no  butcher's  meat,  fish,  poultry,  game,  butter,  milk,  eggs, 
vegetables  —  all  of  which  a  club  requires  daily  in  large 
quantities.  To  do  any  good  in  the  way  of  reform,  the  clubs 
should  combine  and  establish  a  great  cooperative  store  of 
their  own.  They  are  nearly  all  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  might  have  their  supplies  close  at  hand;  and  one  pur- 
veyor could  then  do  the  whole  business  on  a  monster  scale. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  stores  should  be  limited  to 
provisions  and  beverages.  If  the  principle  holds  good  for 
one  article,  it  holds  good  for  every  other.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  privilege  of  employing  the  stores 
should  be  limited  to  clubs  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
Every  member  might  enjoy  the  same  advantages  for  his 
personal  profit  and  convenience,  thus  increasing  the  custom 
and  the  wealth  of  the  association.  I  know  a  limited 
liability  hotel  that  was  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  adopting 
a  system  of  the  kind,  and  now  pays  a  large  dividend  to  its 
once  hopeless  shareholders.  But  I've  told  you  before,  and 
I  tell  you  again  —  the  fact  is,  we  are  fools  for  going  on  in 
the  way  we  are  going." 

The  major  here  made  a  pause,  and  puffed  at  his  cigar 
ferociously,  by  way  of  vent  for  his  emotion.  Honeydew 
and  myself  had  by  this  time  been  talked  into  an  utter 
abnegation  of  will.  We  were  dull,  spiritless  beings;  lost 
to  pride,  ambition,  even  self-respect ;  abased  as  hereditary 
bondsmen  —  as  the  slave  who  has  lost  th(i  sap  of  manhood. 
Such  is  the  degeneracy  which  comes  over  the  noblest  minds 
under  the  enthralling  boredom  of  a  dominant  spirit  like 
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that  of  Major  Buzwcll.  We  could  not  choose  but  hear ; 
and  (i'om  -a  huulthy  power  of  discrimination  or  dissent  were 
reduced  to  such  abject  acquiescence  as  is  expressed  by 
"  Yes,"  "  Indeed,"  or  "  You  don't  say  so."  And  all  this 
time  we  might  liavo  been  hearing  "  the  best  thing  in  Opera 
Bouffe  that  had  been  out  for  a  long  time,"  or  talking  any 
amount  of  congenial  buffoonery  between  ourselves. 

As  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  can  be  restored 
only  by  slow  degrees,  we  could  not  immediately  regain  our 
intellectual  force  when  Buzwell  make  a  pause;  but  quail- 
ing under  his  determined  glance,  liatened  to  some  clench- 
ing reflections. 

"  If  club-management  is  not  wrong,  I  say,  how  is  it  that 
taverns  can  sell  cheaper  than  clubs  and  make  a  profit, 
while  clubs  make  a  loss?  And  how  is  it  that  whde  so 
many  hundreds  of  men  are  clubless  in  London,  many  of 
them  with  their  names  down  and  waiting  for  years  to  be 
put  up  at  existing  clubs,  nearly  every  new  club  formed  for 
their  accommodation  fails  for  want  of  funds?  The  fact  is, 
they  have  funds  amply  sutlicient  for  their  purpose ;  but 
nothing,  except  enormous  capital,  can  stand  against  the 
waste  and  extravagance  which  —  I  told  you  before  and  I 
tell  you  again  —  has  grown  into  a  system,  sir,  a  system, 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  put  down." 

Whether  Buzwell  will  keep  his  word  or  not,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  if  not,  it  will  not  be  Ibr  want  of  trying.  He  pays 
no  homage  to  things  any  more  than  persons.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  "  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  equa- 
tor "  on  small  provocation ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was, 
a  short  time  ago,  very  severe  even  upon  such  an  august 
institution  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Speaking  of  the 
supercession  of  the  Cape  in  its  relation  to  Jndia,  by  the 
Suez  Canal,  he  turned  fiercely  upon  a  meek  man  who  ven- 
tured to  praise  its  climate,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  has  had  its  day  —  it  has  retired  into  that 
obscurity  from  which  it  ougjit  never  to  have  emerged." 

After  this  there  is  every  chance  that  such  an  institution 
as  the  system  of  club  management  will  not  be  safe  from  his 
attacks  ;  and  I  must  say  for  Honeydew  and  myself —  and 
in  justice  to  the  major  —  that  as  we  two  walked  out  to- 
gether into  the  free  air  of  St.  James's  Street,  we  half  for- 
got the  infliction  we  had  suflered,  recovered  our  intellectual 
vitality,  and  agreed  seriously  that  there  was  an  immense 
deal  of  truth  in  what  the  old  bor^  had  said. 
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VII. 

Everything  was  confusion  at  Vale  Lodge.  Even  the 
quietest  wedding  creates  frantic  excitement  if  there  are 
only  a  couple  of  women  to  get  up  a  fuss  together.  Nelly 
Deane's  wedding  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  one ;  but  all  the 
little  household  seemed  to  have  gone  mad  over  it.  Mrs. 
Foster  was  in  ecstasies,  and  even  Jane  and  Laura  seemed 
to  catch  the  general  fever,  and  joined  in  the  excitement. 
The  house  was  full  of  preparations  for  the  great  event. 
Portions  of  the  trousseau  were  scattered  about  in  all  the 
bedrooms.  A  dressmaker  from  Westford  and  the  lady's- 
maid  were  hard  at  work  from  morning  till  night,  and  par- 
cels from  London  shoj»s  came  down  by  every  train.  The 
most  tranquil  person  in  the  whole  house  was  the  bride- 
elect.  Nelly  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream  —  as  if  she 
were  somebody  else,  and  not  herself.  John  was  to  come 
down  the  next  day,  and  she  rather  dreaded  his  coming; 
she  seemed  to  take  such  a  slight  interest  in  all  that  was 
going  on,  she  half  feared  he  would  find  out  how  little  she 
cared  about  it.  A  sort  of  apathy  had  settled  upon  her. 
Her  past  life  seemed  dim  and  distant,  her  present  life 
unreal  and  shadowy. 

Mrs.  Foster  pursued  her  all  day  with  cups  of  tea  and 
injunctions  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

"  I  am  not  tired,  Mrs.  Foster.     I  have  done  nothing  to 


tire  myself;  it  is  very  kind  of  vou  to  bring  me  the  tea,  but 
I  don't  think  I  wanted  it,"  Nefly  would  say. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  pray  drink  it ;  it  will  do  you  good." 
Tea  is  always  supposed  to   be   an    infinite  comfort   to 
young  ladies  on  the  point  of  being  married. 

About  three  o'clock  that  aflernoon  one  of  the  servants 
gave  Nelly  a  little  note.  Sh<;  slipped  it  into  her  pocket 
without  looking  at  it,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  consultation 
with  the  dressmaker,  and  forgot  it.  But  by  and  by,  when 
up-stairs  in  her  room,  she  remembered  it.  As  she  broke  the 
seal  she  turned  suddenly  faint  and  cold,  and  then  the 
blood  rushed  back  to  her  face,  and  the  room  seemed  to 
swim  round.  It  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  suffi- 
ciently control  herself  to  be  able  to  read  what  was  writteo. 
This  is  what  she  read :  — 

"  For  Go<^l'»  sake,  Nelly,  come  and  say  good-by  to  me  ! 
I  will  wait  all  the  afternoon  for  vou  in  the  old  place  by  the 
stream.  I  must  see  you  again  before  you  go  from  me  for- 
ever. Do  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  to  come.  If  you 
will  only  grant  me  this,  I  will  go  away  abroad  and  tiever 
cross  your  path  again  in  this  world  if  I  can  help  it.  It  is 
the  last  thing  I  will  ever  ask  of  you.  Come  to  me,  I  en- 
treat you.  A.  T." 

So  he  was  there  waiting  for  her  now  I  A  great  joy 
surged  up  in  her  heart  even  to  think  that  he  was  so  near. 
How  was  she  to  help  going  to  him  ?  and  yet  would  it  not 
be  a  dire  breach  of  her  troth  to  John  ?  Then  there  came 
a  wild  longing  to  see  him  again.  She  had  smothered  it 
away  safely  as  long  as  he  was  far  away  and  she  heard 
nothing  of  him.  But  now,  with  his  note  in  her  hand  and 
•he  waiting  for  her  not  a  mile  off,  she  could,  not  keep  it 
down  any  longer.  "  Let  me  but  see  him  this  once,  and 
then  never  again  !  "  she  cried  out  aloud.  And  one  ques- 
tion she  put  to  herself :  "  Am  I  strong  enough  to  see  nim, 
to  hear  his  reproaches,  his  entreaties,  and  yet  to  keep  true 
to  John  through  it  all  ?  "  Yes,  she  thought  she  was.  She 
looked  out  of  window ;  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock ;  the  « 
short  winter  daylight  was  drawing  in  already,  an  evening 
wind  was  sighing  among  the  bare  tree-tops,  and  the  sky 
was  gray  and  lowering.  The  time  was  slipping  away.  If 
she  was  to  go  at  all,  she  must  go  at  once ;  it  was  the  last 
day  to  herself.  John  was  coming  on  the  morrow,  and  then 
it  would  be  too  late.  Nelly  hesitated  no  longer ;  she  put 
on  a  small  felt  hat,  and  wrapped  a  thick  plaid  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  and  went  down-stairs.  In  the  hall  she  met 
Mrs.  Foster. 

"  Going  out,  my  love  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  the  air  will  do  me  good  ;  I  am  going  for 
a  walk,"  said  Nelly,  getting  hot  and  feeling  terribly  guilty. 

"  Very  well,  dear ;  you  look  flushed,  but  don't  stay  out 
too  long,  it  is  so  damp  to-day." 

Nelly  nodded  and  went  out.  She  walked  quietly  down 
the  drive  and  out  at  the  gate,  but  once  out  in  the  road  a 
great  gladness  came  over  her  ;  she  forgot  everj-thing  in  the 
world  but  Arthur,  and  that  she  was  going  to  see  him. 
"  My  love,  I  am  coming  to  you !  "  she  said  in  a  joyful  whis- 
per ;  and  bending  her  head  down  and  her  slight  figure  for- 
ward against  the  evening  wind  that  blew  in  her  face,  she 
sped  onwards  as  fast  as  her  swift  feet  could  bear  her, 
towards  the  old  trysting-place  in  the  wood. 

Very  much^lftut  the  same  time  on  that  January  after- 
noon the  London  train  was  steaming  into  the  little  wayside 
station  three  miles  off,  and  John  Foster  got  out  on  to  the 
platform. 

"  Did  you  expect  the  carriage,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  porter, 
touching'his  cap.     "  I  don't  think  it  is  here,  sir." 

"  No,  W^illiam  ;  I  have  come  down  a  day  earlier  than  I 
intended.  I  shall  walk  home.  How  can  you  get  my 
portmanteau  over  to  Vale  Lodge  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  a  cart  going,  sir,  with  some  packing- 
cases  in  an  hour's  time ;  that  could  take  your  luggage,  if 
that  will  do,  sir." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do  very  well ;  good  night,  William." 

"  Good  night,  sir ;  and  I  liope  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  and  your  lady  off  next  week,  sir  1 " 
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"  Thanks  ;  I  have  no  doubt  you  will,"  answered  John 
Foster,  as  he  started  off  at  a  brisk  walk  in  the  direction  of 
Vale  Lodge. 

It  was  a  damp,  chilly  afternoon ;  the  roads  were  wet 
and  muddy,  and  pools  of  water  lay  in  the  deep  ruts  —  not 
a  nice  afternoon  for  a  country  walk  by  any  means.  But 
John  Foster  was  not  in  a  mood  to  find  fault  with  the 
weather  or  with  anything  else  that  night.  He  was  a  very 
happy  man.  Everything  in  life  smiled  upon  him,  for 
would  not  Nelly  be  his  wife  before  another  week  had  passed 
away  ?  He  walked  along  smiling  as  he  pictured  all  sorts 
of  charming  visions  to  himself :  Nelly  blushing  and  trem- 
bling by  his  side,  all  in  her  bridal  white ;  Nelly  tripping 
along  by  his  side  across  the  sands  of  the  Cornish  coast ; 
Nelly  sitting  by  the  fireside  in  the  cosy  evenings  in  his 
London  home,  greeting  him  with  her  bright  eyes  when  he 
came  back  tired  from  his  day's  work,  or  pouring  out  the 
steaming  tea  with  her  pretty  white  hands.  How  charming 
these  pictures  were !  As  he  thought  them  over,  John 
Foster  fancied  each  more  delightful  than  the  other.  And 
she  would  be  so  pleased  to  see  him  to-night,  he  thought, 
one  day  sooner  than  she  expected  him.  He  could  fancy 
how  her  face  would  brighten  with  pleasure  when  he  walked 
in.  And  then  he  fell  to  wondering  anxiously  whether  a. 
certain  plain  gold  ring  he  had  brought  down  with  him 
would  properly  fit  her  slim  white  finger.  In  the  midst  of 
these  grave  reflections,  John  Foster  stumbled  into  a  puddle. 
"  How  shockingly  muddy  these  roads  are  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  By  the  way,  there  is  a  short  cut  near  here  through 
Northley  Park  ;  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  by  it ;  it  will 
save  me  a  good  mile  of  this  muddy  road,  and  I  dare  say  I 
shall  not  be  prosecuted  for  trespassing.  Yes,  here  is  the 
gate."  He  turned  into  the  park,  along  a  narrow  footpath 
that  led  for  some  distance  across  an  open  undulating 
greensward  dotted  with  fine  elms  ;  then,  with  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  left,  it  entered  the  deep  dark  woods  for  which 
Northley  Park  was  famous.  The  short  winter  afternoon 
was  beginning  to  wane,  and  the  deep  shade  of  the  thick- 
tangled  trees  made  it  seem  darker  than  it  really  was.  John 
Foster  strode  along  rapidly  over  a  thick  carpet  of  brown 
rustling  leaves,  but  the  wind,  sighing  and  creaking  among 
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the  naked  branches  above  his  head,  drowned  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps.  After  he  had  gone  on  some  time  he  fancied 
he  heard  voices  in  front  of  him. 

"  Some  of  the  keepers,  I  suppose,"  muttered  John  to 
himself ;  "  I  dare  say  they  will  take  me  for  a  poacher." 

As  he  drew  nearer  the  voices  died  away,  and  then  sud- 
denly he  heard  them  again  quite  close  to  him ;  and  this 
time  he  recognized  that  there  were  two,  a  man's  and  a 
woman's,  and  he  could  fancy  he  saw  some  figures  standing 
close  together  under  the  gray  shadow  of  the  trees.  Half 
a  dozen  more  steps  brought  him  within  hearing.  The  per- 
sons, whoever  they  were,  had  been  speaking  low,  but  sud- 
denly there  fell  upon  his  ear  a  voice  clear  and  sweet,  a 
voice  that  struck  into  his  heart  like  a  sharp  cutting  knife, 
a  voice  that  paralyzed  him  where  he  stood  into  an  awful 
deathlike  stillness,  for  it  was  the  voice  of  his  bride,  his 
Nelly.  In  a  moment  he  had  taken  it  all  in  ;  his  eyes,  get- 
ting accustomed  to  the  gray  light,  or  sharpened  possibly 
by  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  saw  it  all  as  plainly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  clearest  daylight. 

Saw  her  slight  drooping  figure  —  saw  her  sweet  up- 
turned face,  her  dewy  eyes,  her  tremblin*  lips,  her  clasped 
hands,  and  saw  —  great  Heaven,  with  what  unspeakable 
horror !  —  Arthur  Temple  holding  her  close  upon  his 
heart. 

'*  Arthur,  Arthur  !  "  cried  that  voice  he  knew  so  well, 
but  with  a  ring  of  misery  in  it  he  had  never  heard  before; 
"  Arthur,  do  not  make  it  harder  for  me  to  bear  I  " 

And  the  man's  voice,  hoarse  and  choked,  replied,  "  My 
darling,  my  dearest,  I  must  speak ;  it  is  my  last  chance. 
How  can  I  let  you  go  from  me  like  this?  Have  I  not  told 
you  what  sorrow  you  are  laying  up  for  yourself?  Can  I 
bear  to  see  you  sacrificing  yourself  for  this  false,  this  mis- 
taki;n  idea  of  what  is  your  duty  —  of  what  you  blindly 
imagine  to  be  right  ?  " 

"  it  is  right  —  1  know  it  is.   Never  once  in  all  these  weeks 


since  you  left  me  have  I  repented,  Arthur  ;  never  once, 
Do  you  think  I  should  be  happy,  even  with  you,  if  I  were 
to  be  false  to  John  ?  I  have  done  wrong,  I  know,  in  meet- 
ing you  here  to-day,  only  I  had  such  a  longing  to  see  you 
once  more  ;  but  when  I  do  not  see  you  I  feel  quite  strong 
and  able  to  bear  it ;  and  when  you  are  away  from  me,  and 
a  little  time  has  passed,  and  you  go  back  to  the  pleasures 
and  duties  of  your  world,  you  too  will  forget  by  degrees  "  — 

"  I  cannot  forget ;  I  do  not  wish  to  forget !  "  he  inter- 
rupted passionately.  "  What  world  is  there  for  me  that 
does  not  contain  y  ou  —  what  world  where  you  are  not, 
where  your  voice  can  never  be  heard  and  your  smile  be 
never  seen  ?  Oh  my  darling  "  —  and  there  was  a  deep 
sadness  in  his  low  pleading  voice  —  "  my  darling,  is  life  so  , 
rich  in  happiness  that  we  can  afford  to  throw  love  away  ? 
You  have  your  fats  and  mine  in  your  hands ;  what  is  done 
to-night  can  never  be  undone.  Think,  Nelly,  never  again 
as  long  as  life  shall  last  can  you  and  I  meet  as  we  meet 
here  to-night ;  never  again  must  I  hold  you  in  my  arms  or 
kiss  your  sweet  face ;  never  again  through  all  the  long 
years  from  youth  to  age  —  think  how  slowly  they  will  wear 
away  —  years  that  would  be  all  too  swift  if  we  were  to- 
gether. Do  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  it,  Nelly  ? 
Had  we  not  better  face  a  little  bad  repute  now  —  a  broken 
troth,  an  ugly  name  or  two  cast  at  us  for  a  light  otience  — 
lest  worse  befall  us  by  and  by  ?  My  darling,  have  you 
thought  of  all  this  ?  " 

She  leant  her  face  upon  his  arm,  weeping  bitterly. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  a  moment  of  breathless 
suspense  to  the  lover  who  held  her  to  his  heart  — to  that 
other  lover  also  who  stood  apart,  leaning  pale  and  haggard 
against  the  tree  that  sheltered  him. 

Did  either  of  them  know  her  well,  I  wonder?  Did  they 
know  of  that  mixture  of  weakness  and  of  strength,  of  tender- 
ness and  of  steadfastness,  that  made  up  in  Nelly  Deane  a 
woman  at  once  most  unflinchingly  true  and  most  infinitely 
lovable  ?  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  those  tears  that  ap- 
peared to  them  both  to  be  but  a  sign  of  her  weakness  —  a 
token  that  she  was  yielding  —  what  were  those  tears  to 
her  ? 

She  wept  because  she  could  not  yield  —  because  she 
believed  every  word  he  said  to  be  true  —  because  she  partly 
foresaw  that  the  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  by  her  over 
and  over  again,  and  that  neither  now  nor  hereafter  could 
she  ever  give  in  to  him  or  lay  down  her  arms  before  the 
man  she  loved  above  all  men. 

"  Nelly,  my  dearest,  speak  to  me." 

"  How  can  I  speak  to  you,  Arthur,  except  to  break  your 
heart  ?  "  she  answered,  lifting  up  her  tear-stained  face. 
"  I  cannot  do  wrong  that  right  may  come.  I  must  do  what 
is  right  at  all  risks.  You  cannot  think  how  good  John 
Foster  is  to  me  —  don't  frown,  dear.  To  you  I  know  he  is 
only  a  fortunate  rival,  but  to  me  he  has  been  the  best  friend  I 
have  in  the  world.  He  was  so  good  to  me  when  my  daddy 
died  ;  he  offered  me  a  home  with  his  people  and  his  own 
large  heart  to  love  me.  I  see  now  that  I  should  not  have 
taken  it,  because  I  did  not  love  him,  though  I  thought  I  did 
at  the  time,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  so  generous,  so  con- 
siderate, so  kind  to  me.  .What  should  I  think  of  myself  if 
I  were  to  do  such  a  base,  dastardly  action  as  to  betray  him 
now  at  the  last  minute,  when  he  is  only  just  reaching  the 
reward  for  all  his  goodness !  No,  Arthur,  I  cannot  do  this. 
You  and  I  must  part  to-night  forever.  Oh,  my  love,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  a  small  matter  to  me  that  I  must  give  you 
this  pain  ?  Do  you  think  that  anything  —  husband,  or  life 
itself —  can  ever  be  so  dear  to  me'as  you  are  ?  And  yet, 
not  even  for  you,  Arthur,  will  I  break  my  troth  with  John." 

She  ceased,  and  Arthur  Temple  answered  not ;  he  only 
held  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  heart  in  the  hopelessness 
of  liis  despair. 

They  felt,  those  two  men  who  heard  her,  that  here  indeed 
was  a  woman  to  be  trusted  unto  death,  to  be  loved  above 
life  itself. 

"  And  do  not  imagine,  Arthur,"  she  continued  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  that  because  I  give  up  my  lov«'.  I  shall 
have  nothing  left  me  to  live  for;  there  is  always  duty  left 
to  one,  and  1  am  not  sure,"  she  added,  looking  up  at  him 
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with  a  smile,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  my  duty  will  not  bring 
ni«i  more  lutpijiness  than  my  love  has  done.  I  do  not  at 
all  believe  that  love  is  the  best  part  of  life." 

Arthur  Temple  had  ceased  to  urge  her.  Ho  felt  that 
notbin<;  he  could  say  now  woulii  move  her  ;  he  only  held  her 
to  him  and  looked  down  into  her  face  with  an  eager  gaze,  as 
if  he  could  not  sufliciently  study  the  features  that  would 
soon  be  so  utterly  lost  to  him.  With  gentle  force  she  with- 
drew herself  from  his  arms,  keeping  one  of  his  hands  in 
each  of  hers.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  to  him 
now  save  one  faltering,  trembling  word  :  — 

"  (iood-by,  Arthur." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  hands  she  held  one  after 
the  other,  slowly,  lingeringly,  with  a  touching  humility,  as 
if  to  ])ray  him  to  forgive  her  the  grief  she  had  brought  him, 
and  then  without  another  word,  without  another  look,  she 
turned  and  left  him. 

With  a  smothered  cry  he  sprang  forward  to  follow  her; 
but  she  half  turned  and  beckoned  him  back  :  and  then  he 
struck  aside  suddenly  into  the  wood  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  the  thick  trees  and  the  evening  shades  hid  them 
both  from  sight. 

But  down  on  the  damp  cold  ground,  with  his  face  among 
the  dead  and  rotting,  beech-leaves,  with  the  evening  wind 
moaning  on  around  him  and  the  pitiless  trees  e^er  clashing 
on  above,  lay  John  Foster,  fighting,  struggling  fiercely,  with 
the  agony  of  his  soul,  lest  it  should  gain  the  mastery  and  he 
should  die  of  it. 

VIII. 

She  did  not  love  him  !  With  her  own  lips  he  had  heard 
her  say  so.  She  had  never  loved  him  !  It  had  been  all 
a  delusion  from  the  very  beginning.  She  would  marry 
him  because  he  had  been  kind  to  her  and  she  was  grateful, 
but  not  because  she  loved  him. 

By  and  by  John  Foster  raised  himself,  stifi*  and  cold, 
from  the  ground  where  he  had  cast  himself  in  the  first 
agony  of  the  blow,  and  sitting  down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree 
began  to  face  his  position  like  a  man.  What  was  he  to 
do? 

And  then  there  came  to  him  a  temptation  so  subtle,  so 
overpowering,  that  surely  it  must  have  been  a  suggestion 
of  the  evil  one. 

Why  should  he  do  anything  ?  Why  should  ho  not  let 
things  be  as  they  were?  Nelly  was  content  to  marry  him. 
Why  should  he  not  hold  his  tongue,  and  take  her  to  him- 
self, and  trust  to  time  and  his  own  love  for  winning  her 
heart  to  himself  ?  Nothing  need  be  said.  Nothing  would 
be  changed.  He  had  only  to  go  home  as  usual  and  let  the 
marriage  take  place.  If  she  were  willing  to  be  his  wife, 
was  his  to  be  the  hand  to  push  away  this  great  happiness  ? 
Could  he  give  her  up  now  —  now  that  he  bad  set  his  heart 
upon  her  ?  Good  God  !  wj^at  would  there  be  left  in  his 
desolate  life  without  her  ?  And  then  he  seemed  to  hear 
her  clear  sweet  voice  and  simple  earnest  words  again  :  — 

"  There  is  always  duty  left  to  one.  I  do  not  at  all  be- 
lieve that  love  is  the  best  part  of  life." 

He  remembered  her  sorrow-laden  words.  Her  tears, 
her  face  of  misery,  and  a  deep-pitying  tenderness  came 
into  his  large  heart,  and  that  dire  temptation  spread  forth 
its  black  wings  and  fled  far  away,  never  more  to  return. 
For  the  love  of  a  man  who  has  attained  to  middle  life  is 
tenfold  more  unselfish  than  the  love  of  a  young  man.  If  it 
has  lost  somewhat  of  the  first  fire  and  fervor  of  youth, 
it  has  gained  infinitely  more  in  ifltensity  and  depth.  To 
John  Foster,  who  knew  that  the  desire  of  his  eyes  was 
taken  away  from  him  forever,  the  thought  of  his  own  sor- 
row was  less  in  his  mind  than  the  thought  of  hers,  who 
was  even  now  weeping  with  the  despair  of  youth.  An  in- 
tense pity,  a  longing  to  comfort  her,  filled  his  soul.  Even 
if  she  had  been  ready  to  sacrifice  him  to  herself  he  would 
have  loved  her  still ;  but  how  true,  how  noble  she  was  I 

"  Poor  little  child !  poor  darling !  "  he  said  softly  to 
himself.  He  felt  no  anger  towards  her,  but  only  ari  in- 
tense and  yearning  tenderness.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  he 
asked  himself  again.  And  clear  and  distinct  beibre  him 
appeared   the   answer   to  his   question.     He   got  up   and 


iH'gan  to  walk  homewards ;  then,  suddenly  turning  a(>ide, 
he  struck  into  a  path  till  Nortbley  House,  dimly  lit  up  at 
one  or  two  of  its  many  windows,  came  into  sight.  Then 
he  seemed  undecided,  and  turned  away  from  it  only  to 
turn  back  to  it  again.  Once  more  he  faltered,  and  almost 
lied  ere  he  finally  reached  the  house  and  rang  the  bell 
with  an  unsteady  hand. 

'•  A  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said  a  foot- 
man, opening  the  door. 

"I  can't  Bee  any  one  to-night;  I  am  very  much  en- 
gaged," answered  Mr.  Temple,  without  looking  round. 

But  presently  the  man  came  in  again  :  "  The  gentleman 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  sir;  he  says  it  is  very  impor- 
tant." 

With  a  muttered  oath  Arthur  Temple  lumped  up. 
"  Show  him  in,  then,  and  be  ouick  about  it,"  ne  said  im- 
patiently ;  "  one  never  can  be  let  alone  for  a  minute." 

Some  one  came  in.  There  was  only  one  lamp  in  the 
large  dark  room.  Arthur  could  not  see  plainly  who  it 
was.  The  stranger  came  up  to  the  table  with  his  hat  still 
on  his  head.  The  light  fell  upon  him,  and  then  Arthur 
saw  that  his  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  that  it  was  John 
Foster.  The  two. men  looked  at  each  other  Ibr  a  minute 
in  silence,  only  the  table  with  the  lamp  between  them. 

"  What  do'  you  come  here  for  V  "  said  Arthur  Temple 
roughly.  The  sight  of  this  man  was  almost  too  much  lor 
him  —  coming  here  in  his  wealth,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to 
pry  into  his  poverty.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Temple,"  said  John 
Foster,  in  a  low,  measured  voice — "to  speak  to  you  of 
Nelly  Deane." 

"  What  of  her  ?  "  said  Arthur  fiercely.  "  What  have 
you  to  say  of  her  ?  You  have  everything  and  I  have  noth- 
ing.    Can't  you  let  me  alone?  " 

"  That  is  not  as  I  understand  our  respective  positions, 
Mr.  Temple,"  said  John  Foster  bitterly.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  you,  who  have  her  heart,  are  rich,  whilst  1  "  — 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  how  do  you  know  ?  "  said 
Arthur,  turning  quickly  upon  him. 

"  I  have  been  an  involuntary  witness  of  your  late  part- 
ing with  Miss  Deane  in  the  wcod,"  said  John  quietly. 

Arthur  started. 

"  Mr.  Temple,  I  know  not  how,  or  when,  or  by  what  art* 
you  have  stolen  away  from  me  the  love  of  the  woman  who 
was  to  be  my  wife.  Whether  in  this  matter  you  have  b^en 
blameless,  or  most  wickedly  and  treacherously  guilty"  — 

"  As  God  is  my  witness "  —  interrupted  Arthur  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"  Say  no  more.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear,  I  do  not  wish  to 
know.  '  If  you  are  innocent,  I  forgive  you  ;  if  you  are  to 
blame,  I  will  not  be  your  jud^e.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  I  came  to  say.  What  concerns  me  is,  that 
Nelly  Deane  does  not  love  me,  and  that  she  does  love  you 
—  that  I  shall  not  marry  her,  and  that  you  must "  — 

"  Stop ! ''  cried  Arthur  haughtily,  whilst  the  hot  blood 
rushed  to  his  face.  "  What  are  you  thinking  of?  Do  you 
suppose  Miss  Deane  is  to  be  bandied  about  between  us 
like  a  bale  of  goods  ?  What  has  her  loving  me  to  do  with 
it  ?  If  you  have  overheard  our  last  interview,  you  have 
heard  enough,  doubtless,  to  understand  that  she  has  de- 
liberately chosen  to  marry  you,  and  to  reject  me.  Good 
God,  man.  cannot  you  be  satisfied  with  that?  " 

'•  No,  Mr.  Temple,  I  can  not  be  satisfied,"  said  John 
Foster  gravely;  and  then  he  came  round  the  table  and 
laid  iis  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm.  "  You  must  marry 
her,  Temple,"  he  said  again. 

"  I  will  not  accei)t  a  wife  against  her  will,  as  a  gifl  from 
you,"  said  Arthur  hotly,  shaking  off  the  other's  hand  from 
his  arm. 

"  Arthur  Temple,  cannot  you  forget  yourself  and  your 
pride  for  one  moment,  and  think  only  of  her  who  is  equally 
dear  to  us  both  ?  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke.  "  Do  you  suppose  it  is  for  your  advantage  or  your 
benefit  that  l' have  come  here  to-night?  As  far  as  you 
'  are  concerned,  I  would  rather  never  have  seen  your  face 
aoain;  for  you  have  wrought  me  a  grievous  evil.  Do  not 
let  us  bandy  words  together.     What  you  and  I  have  to 
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think  of  between  us  is  the  happiness  of  the  child  in  whom 
both  our  lives  are  bound  up." 

Arthur  Temple  was  softened.  He  sat  down,  and  shaded 
his  face  with  his  hand. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said  humbly ;  "  I  have  been  desper- 
ately miserable.  I»  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying. 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  to  make  her  a  good  husband ;  to  love  her 
above  all  things,  and  guard  her  as  your  greatest  treasure." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  to  do  that." 

"Do  you  understand  clearly  that  although  my  dearest 
wish  up  till  this  evening  has  been  to  make  her  my  wife, 
that  from  the  moment  1  heard  her  say  with  her  own  lips 
that  her  heart  did  not  belong  to  me,  I  lost  the  desire  to 
marry  her  ?  I  tell  you  now  what  I  am  going  to  tell  her, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  —  that  I  will  not  —  marry  a  woman 
who  does  not  love  me." 

His  voice  was  so  quiet  and  grave  that  Arthur  Temple 
looked  up  at  him  with  amazement.  Was  this  man  made 
of  flesh  and  blood,  he  wondered,  or  had  he  possibly  never 
cared  for  her  ? 

"  Can  you  have  loved  her  indeed,  to  speak  of  giving  her 
up  so  quietly  ?  "  he  said. 

"I  —  can  1  have  loved,  do  you  ask ?  Good  heavens,  I 
wonder  whether  a  man  of  your  age  can  have  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  love  is  at  mine  !  It  is  just  because  of  my 
love  that  I  give  her  up.  Come  what  may,  my  darling 
must  be  made  happy.  What  does  it  matter  what  becomes 
of  me  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Foster,"  cried  Arthur. 

But  John  Foster  walked  away  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  came  back  again  before  he  answered. 

"  It  is  best  I  should  not  speak  too  much,  Mr.  Temple,  of 
how  much  I  love  the  woman  who  will  be,  1  hope,  your  wife. 
Besides,  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  of  myself,  but  of  her. 
She  who  has  known  so  well  how  to  do  her  duty  by  me 
shall  not  find  that  I  too  cannot  do  what  is  right  by  her. 
What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was,  whether  you  have  any 
lady  relations  whom  you  could  send  Miss  Deane  to  stay 
with  for  awhile,  because  I  do  not  think  she  could  stay 
with  my  mother.  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  pleasant  for 
her  when  —  after  —  the  engagement  to  me  is  broken  off. 
You  have  an  aunt,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  she  is  abroad ;  but  I  will  find  some 
one." 

•"  Another  thing,"  said  John  Foster,  hesitating  a  little; 
"  you  will  not  think  it  strange  of  me  to  ask  it ;  but  if  you 
could  let  a  little  while  elapse  before  —  before  —  your  mar- 
riage "  — 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Foster.  Of  course  she  would  not 
wish,  I  know,  to  hurt  your  feelings  in  any  way." 

"  No,  it  is  not  that.  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself;  but, 
you  know,  the  world  is  so  ill-natured  and  uncharitable.  I 
should  not  like  things  to  be  said  of  her,  or  hard  words  to 
be  flung  at  her  fair  name,  as  they  might  be  if  it  was  too 
sudden." 

"  How  unselfish  and  thoughtful  you  arc ! "  burst  from 
Arthur's  lips  almost  involuntarily. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  said  John.  "  I  had  bet- 
ter leave  you  now."  He  moved  towards  the  door;  but 
when  he  reached  it  he  turned,  and  said  suddenly  in  a 
changed  voice,  "  Do  you  think  you  could  give  me  a  bed 
here,  lemple ?  I  —  I  —  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  go  to  Vale 
Lodge  to-night.  I  have  a  worse  task  than  this  before  me 
to-morrow,  and  I  am  very  tired." 

His  voice  sounded  weak  and  broken.  Arthur  Temple 
flew  to  the  bell  with  a  flush  of  pleasure. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  of  course  I  will.  Here,  tell  Mrs. 
Church  to  get  a  bedroom  ready  for  Mr.  Foster,  and  he  will 
want  some  dinner  sent  up  to  his  room  at  once." 

John  Foster  feebly  protested ;  but  Arthur  was  so  grate- 
ful to  him  for  wishing  to  stay,  and  so  anxious  to  wait  upon 
him,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him.self  to  be  taken 
care  of;  bcHides,  he  sorely  needed  rest  and  refreshment. 
And  so  this  strange,  eventful  day  came  to  an  end  ;  and 
John  Foster  and  Arthur  Temple  rested  that  night  —  though 
neither  of  them  slept  —  under  the  same  roof. 


A  harder  task  before  him  1 

Aye,  indeed.  Walking  slowly  down  from  Northley 
House  to  Vale  Lodge  the  following  morning,  John  Foster 
said  to  himself  that  he  had  rather  face  exile  and  death 
than  that  dark-eyed  girl  who  was  still  ready  to  be  his  wife. 
He  asked  himself  as  lie  went  along  —  what  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  ask  of  Arthur  Temple  —  how  it  had  all 
come  about,  when  it  had  happened,  that  her  heart  had 
been  diverted  from  him  and  given  to  this  other  man. 

He  called  to  mind  all  the  incidents  of  his  acquaintance 
with  her.  How  he  had  first  gone  down  into  Cornwall  to 
spend  a  fortnight's  holiday  with  his  mother's  cousin  and 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  not  then  seen  for  years  ;  how 
in  place  of  the  small,  dark-eyed  child  he  remembered  see- 
ing years  ago,  there  met  him  in  the  doorway  this  tall,  beau- 
tiful girl,  with  her  fearless,  simple  glance  and  her  strange, 
outspoken  ways  ;  how  he  had  begun  to  love  her  from  the 
very  first,  because  he  had  never  seen  any  one  like  her  ; 
and  how,  though  at  first  she  had  not  seemed  to  care  for 
him,  yet  at  the  last,  when  her  father's  sudden  death  had 
crushed  her  young  heart  down  with  sorrow,  she.had  clung 
to  him  as  her  only  friejid,  and  allowed  him  to  comfort  and 
soothe  her,  and  whisper  words  of  love  to  her. 

Clear  as  daylight  John  Foster  began  to  see  that  he  had 
made  a  fatal  mistake.  With  her  mind  all  bewildered  and 
scared  with  the  suddenness  of  her  loss,  with  her  heart  all 
bleeding  and  her  nerves  overstrung,  >.'elly  had  accepted 
his  love,  scarcely  understanding  what  it  was  that  he  ofiered 
her,  and  at  a  time  when  she  was  incapable  of  judging  of 
her  own  feelings.  He  had  offered  her  a  home  and  afl'cc- 
tion,  and  the  poor  friendless  child,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn  for  either,  had  caught  at  the  offer  gladly  and  grate- 
fully. 

But  she  had  not  loved  him.  '  He  had  been  in  some  way 
dimly  conscious  of  it  even  then ;  but  he  had  not  chosen  to 
see  it,  and  then  he  had  made  so  sure  of  winning  her  whole 
heart  to  himself  in  time. 

But  what  seemed  the  hardest  and  most  incomprehensible 
to  him  was  how  and  when  this  other  love  had  crept  into 
her  heart,  just  when  he  hoped  that  she  was  learning  to 
love  himself 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Sixteen  years  ago  —  in  the  June  of  1857  —  a  fair  was 
being  held  at  Ljungby,  a  small  town  in  the  maritime  dis- 
trict or  lagn  of  Kalmar  in  Sweden.  Ljungby  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Stock- 
holm and  immediately  to  the  north  of  Carlskrona.  A  fair 
there  is  in  many  respects  very  much  like  a  fair  anywhere 
among  country  towns  or  larger  villages.  Booths  are 
erected  upon  some  open  space  in  impromptu  lanes  of  can- 
vas and  hoarding.  Flags  flutter,  cheap  ware,  toys,  cakes, 
gilt  gingerbread,  dolls,  trinkets,  are  displayed  in  profusion. 
There  is  a  roar  of  voices,  interrupted  or  accentuated  every 
now  and  then  with  .the  sound  of  laughter,  the  rattle  of 
drums,  the  chime  of  some  choral  son^j;  from  a  drinking-tent, 
the  stentorian  voice  of  a  showman  vaunting  the  attractions 
of  his  entertainment  and  announcing  that  the  performance 
is  about  to  begin.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  just  such  a  merry 
Babel  as  this  that,  exaij^ly  sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  Swedish 
burgh  already  mentioned,  a  little  girl,  prettily  bedizened, 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  rather  slender  in  her  propor- 
tions, hushed  the  crowd  into  silence  by  stepping  to  the 
front,  bearing  in  her  left  hand  a  violin  and  in  her  rijiht  its 
bow.  She  was  not  yet  quite  fourteen.  She  was  of  the 
very  humblest  parentage.  Her  father  was  a  poor  laboring- 
man  of  Wexio.  But  the  child  thus  strangely  born  to  him 
as  though  she  had  been  some  fairy  changeling,  soon  enough 
turned  from  the  cygnet  to  the  swan  —  sooner  by  far  than 
the  Ugly  Duckling  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  beautiful 
apologue  of  Hans  Cliri-^ian  Andersen.  When  other  little 
ones   would  have   begun   to  prattle,   she   began   singing, 
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thou<;h  with  an  artless  grace  that  said  just  as  plainly  as  the 

laureate,  — 

"  I  do  hut  Hiiip  because  I  must, 
Ami  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing." 

Charming  though  her  features,  from  her  earliest  girlhood 
she  could  not  nave  insisted  with  the  saucy  maid  in  the 
ballad,  when  — 

"  '  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,'  she  said." 

For  her  voice  was  that,  also,  quite  as  much;  and  her 
brij^ht  intelligence,  her  rare  intellectual  gifts,  her  genius, 
in  a  word,  far  more  than  her  dulcet  singing  and  her  beau- 
tiful countenance  both  put  together.  Ilere,  in  effect,  was 
a  veritable  lusus  naturae.  Here  was  a  pearl  of  priceless 
value  and  of  lustrous  splpndor,  found,  as  it  were,  in  an 
oyster-shell  in  a  dust-bin.  A  nettle  by  the  wayside  had 
blossomed  for  once  an  asphodel.  Out  of  a  sparrow's  nest 
had  flown  a  "  light-winged  dryad  of  the  trees,"  with  the 
song  of  the  niglitingale  and  the  plumage  of  the  bird  of 
paradise.  The  horny-handed  laboring-man's  daughter  at 
Wexid  warbled  by  instinct  —  played  equally  well,  accord- 
ing to  her  fancy,  upon  wind  and  stringed  instruments. 
Flute  in  hand,  she  needed  no  hints  like  those  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  Hamlet  when  offering  the  recorders  to 
liosentrantz  and  Guildenstern  —  "Govern  these  ventages 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music."  With 
the  perforated  tube  at  her  lips,  she  was  from  the  very  out- 
set, as  one  would  say,  a  born  flutist.  So,  aLso,  it  might 
have  been  said  in  her  regard,  directly  her  sensitive  nature 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  familiar  handling  of  the 
wizard  bow  of  strained  horsehair,  with  which  the  violinist 
makes  his  (or  her)  weird  incantations.  She  fingered  the 
tightened  catgut  and  waved  her  imperious  wand  almost 
from  the  first  with  a  subtle  mastery  over  many  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  wondrous  art  —  the  supreme  and  in  some 
respects  unapproachable  art  of  the  violinist.  To  the  ac- 
companiment of  her  own  playing,  moreover,  on  the  strings 
of  the  instrument  nestled  under  her  chin,  she  would  sing 
—  as  she  did,  in  point  of  fact,  upon  the  memorable  June 
day  here  referred  to  in  the  fair  at  Ljungby.  The  nobly- 
syllabled  words  and  their  running  accompaniment  resem- 
bling the  duplex  effect  of  Paganini's  playing  as  described 
by  Leigh  Hunt  where  the  latter  says,  — 

"  Some  twofold  strain, 
Moving  before  him  in  sweet  going  yoke. 
Rode  like  an  Eastern  Conqueror  round  whose  state 
Some  light  Morisco  leaps  with  his  guitar." 

That  day  in  the  rustic  fair  near  Kalmar  was,  in  truth, 
especially  memorable  for  the  poor  AVexio  peasant's  daugh- 
ter, for  among  her  audience  was  a  Swedish  gentleman  of 
great  influence,  as  well  as  of  rare  sagacity,  the  discoverer  of 
this  flower  that  but  for  him  might  just  possibly  have 
been  — 

"  Born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Honor  to  his  name  —  a  name  henceforth  sealed  in  the 
amber  of  Christine  Nilsson's  fame,  as  that  of  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tornerhjelm.  As  he  gazed  at  the  girlish  figure,  as  he 
watched  her  graceful  movements  and  listened  to  her  evi- 
dently untutored  performance,  he  was  filled  with  amaze- 
ment. Here,  indeed,  in  the  person  of  this  unsophisticated 
child,  of  this  mere  itinerant  musician,  was  one  who 
could  — 

.   "From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

Touched  by  her  voice,  her  beauty,  and  her  many  rare  and 
most  exceptional  gifts  both  as  a  vocalist  and  as  an  instru- 
mentalist, he  resolved  upon  rescuing  her  at  once,  if  possi- 
ble, from  her  career  as  a  vagrant  performer.  To  this  end 
he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  her 
education.  He  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  pre"tty  child 
was  literally,  as  we  have  said,    the   offspring  of  a  poor 


working-man  of  Wexiti,  a  man  in  the  very  humblest  cir- 
cumstances. 

Christine  Nilsson  had  been  born  not  far  from  that  inland 
city   of    Sweden,   at    Wedersldf,    on    Thursday,    the    3d 
August,  1843.     She  had  shown  from  the  first  an  instinctive 
love  of,  or  rather  passion  for,  music.     As  we  have  said,  she 
had  somehow  learnt  to  sing,  to  play  the  flute,  and  to  play 
the  violin.     Carrying  her  fiddle  with  her,  child  as  she  was, 
she  was  already  earning  her  livelihood  by  going  from  fair 
to  fair,  by  attending  one  popular  out-door  entertainment 
after  another.     From  this  perilous  life  she  was,  now,  six- 
teen years  ago,  happily  extricated,  in   the  midsummer  of 
1857,   by   her  benefactor.     Mr.  Torndrhjelm  had   her   at 
once   placed   at   school   in   Halm.stadr,  on   the   Kattegat. 
Thence,  he  had  her  removed  to  the  great  Swedish  capital 
of  Stockholm.     And  there  it  was  that  she  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Franz  IJerwald.     Subsequently,  with  a  view 
more  especially  to  the  completion  of  her  musical  education, 
she  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  che  was  placed  in  turn  nn<ler 
the  tuition  of  Masset  and  Wurtel.     Strictly  speaking,  be- 
fore going  to  the  French  capital  to  that  end,  Christine 
Nilsson,  in  the  early  part  of  1860,  had  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  operatic  stage  at  Stockholm.     Her  real 
flebut,  however,  in  its  full  value  and  significance,  the  oc- 
casion upon  which  she  actually  stepped  to  the  very  front  in 
the  glare  of  the  footlights  as  a  great  European  cantairice,  was 
later  on  in  the  following  autumn.     This  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  27th  October,  1860,  when  the  new 
prima  donna  appeared  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  as  Violetta 
in  Verdi's  opera  of  "  La  Traviata."     At  the  close  of  every 
solo  the  stage  was  a  parterre.     When  the  curtain  fell  at 
the  end  of  each  act  she  was  recalled  by  acclamation.     The 
finale  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  rarely 
awakened  among  the  ordinarily  captious  and  certainly  fiis- 
tidious  Parisians.     The  triumph  achieved  by  the  dihutante 
was  such  that,  upon  the  morrow  of  it,  she  was  pledged  to 
a  three  years'  engagement.     Her  instant  success  was  more 
than  confirmed  by  her  subsequent  impersonation  of  Ophelia 
to  M.  Faure's  Hamlet  in  Charles  Louis  Ambroise  Tliomas' 
masterpiece.     The  lovelorn  and  distraught  heroine  of  the 
Danish  tragedy  as  impersonated  by  her  took  those  ordina- 
rily the  most  phlegmatic  fairly  by  storm.     NiLsson  was  ac- 
cepted with  one  acclamation  by  the  Paris  opera-goers  as 
an  object  of  almost  unmeasured  admiration.     It  was  not 
until  the  season  of  1867  that  London  was  allowed  to  judge 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  new  soprano  —  this  later,  and,  as 
some     said,    greater,     Swedish    Nightingale.       Her    ap- 
pearance in  London  was  only  delayed  until  then  by  reason 
of  her  engagements.     Once  heard  at  her  Majesty's,  her 
victor}'  was  as  complete  as  that  gained  by  Julius  Caesar,  at 
Zela,  over  Pharnaces.     For  some  time  previously  the  popu- 
larity of  that  great  lyrical  establishment  had  been  declin- 
ing.    It  was  revived  by  her  upon  the  instant  as  at  the 
stroke  of  an  enchantress.     For  all  that,  as  it  even  now 
seems  to  us,  it  was  by  an  error  of  judgment  —  not  in  art, 
but  in  taste  —  that  she  made  her  debut  at  her  Majesty's, 
as  she  had  done  seven  years  previously  in  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  as  the  heroine  in  "  La  Traviata."     By  an  odd  an- 
nouncement on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mapleson,  the  opera  chosen 
for  her  first  appearance  at  the  great  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  was   so   selected,  it   was   said,   "  by  desire."     No 
wonder  an  intimation  so  entirely  out  of  place  was  pointed 
at  upon  the  instant  with  a  finger  of  derision.     Unwelcome 
though  the  character  naturally  was,  and  is,  and,  as  we  will 
hope,  always  must  be  among  any  refined  assemblage  of 
gentlemen    and    gentlewomen,   it  was    impersonated    by 
Christine    Nilsson  with   such    consummate   modesty   and 
delicacy  throughout,  that  while,  as  a  work  of  art,  doing 
violence  in  that  way  to  anything  like  truth  to  nature,  it 
wielded  over  every  hearer  and  beholder  a  very  spell  of 
fascination.     As  a  rendering  of  the  part,  it  followed  the 
lead  rather  of  Madame  Bosio  than  of  Madame  PiccolominL 
It  was  the  victim  exclusively,  and  not  the  bewitcher  as  well, 
who  was  represented.     The  fresh  and  youthful  voice,  with 
its  wonderful  range  or  compass  and  its  astonishing  flexi- 
bility, did  the  rest  in  rousing  the  usually  impassive  audience 
into  an  out-burst  of  enthusiasm.     Every  one  present,  more- 
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over,  recognized  in  the  new-comer  something  at  least  of 
the  nameless  charm  of  Byron's  Zuleika  — 

"  The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face." 

That  first  season  of  hers  in  London  had  not  far  advanced, 
when,  on   Saturday  the   15th  June,   18G7,  the  Violetta  of 
yesterday  appeared  at  her  Majesty's  as  the  Margaret  to 
Signor  Gardoni's  Faust  in  Gounod's  capo  (Topera.     When 
the  opening  scene  discovered  her,  with  her  fair  northern 
face  and  yellow  hair,  seated  at  the   spinning-wheel,  it  was 
like  seeing  revealed  to  us,  under  the  opaline  light  of  fairy- 
land,  the    very    Gretchen  of    Goethe,    the    Margaret    of 
Margarets.    Lifted  up  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  so  to  speak, 
the  new  prima  donna  found  herself  during  that  very  season 
not  only  the  Queen  of  the   Opera,  but  —  in  Mayfair,  in 
Belgravia,  in   Tyburnia  —  floating  down  the  via  lactea  of 
fashion   among  the  creme  de  la  creine.     And  it  was  with  a 
marvellous  grace  that  she  held  her  own,  perfectly  from  the 
outset,  in  private  society,  among  the  haughtiest  ladies,  by 
whom  she  found  herself  thus  suddenly  surrounded.     Per- 
fectly well   do  we  remember,  upon  the  morrow  of  one  of 
these  more  exclu^ve  gatherings,  being  told  by  one  of  the  • 
most  fastidious  observers  of  his  generation,  that  he  had 
taken  her  in  to  dinner  overnight,  that  there  were  three 
duchesses  present  there  at  table,  but  that  she  —  the  peas- 
ant's daughter —  was  the  greatest  lady  of  them  all.     An 
interval  of  little  more  than  ten  years  only  had  elapsed 
since,  as  a  vagrant  minstrel  of  thirteen,  she  had  been  sing- 
ing to  the  treble  of  her  own  violin  in  the  rustic  throng  and 
clamor  of  the  fair  at  Ljungby.     And  yet  here,  already 
was  the  world  at  her  feet,  and  that  too  under  an  aspect  the 
most  alluring  and  intoxicating.     Within  that  narrow  inter- 
val of  time  her  powers  had  in  every  respect  developed 
Her  education  had  been  in  no  way  simply  professional. 
The  child  of  illiterate  parents,  she  had,  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  perfected  her  skill  as  an  accomplished  linguist. 
Beyond  her  own  native  Scandinavian  —  German,  French, 
English,  Italian  were  at  her  full  command  in  conversation. 
When,  in  the  following  season,  that  of  1868,  she  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  London  as  Lucia  —  through  her  bridal 
dress,  which  had  been  contrived  under  her  own  supervision 
by  Mr.  Worth,  the  then  autocratic  Mantalini  of  the  Paris- 
ian ^rran^/e.f  dames  —  her  exquisite  taste  in  costume  was 
recognized  even  by  one  of  her  most  implacable  depredators. 
Persiani  and  Jenny  Lind  might  have  surpassed   her  in 
vocalization  in  this  particular  opera  of  Donizetti's,  but, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  either  have  ever  approached 
her  in  her  impersonation  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor.     Her  triumphs  this  year,  that  is,  in  1868, 
were  achieved  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Mr. 
Mapleson's  company  having,  in  the  interval  between  her 
first  and  second  season,  been  burnt  out  of  her  Majesty's 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket.     In  some  respects,  more- 
over, she  was  under  certain   disadvantages  at  that  time  in 
the  instance  of  one  or  two  of  the  artists  with  whom  she 
was    then   associated.     Her   Margaret,  for   example,  was 
worthy  of  a  better  Faust  than  was  presented  by  Signor 
Ferensi.    Nevertheless,  the  success  achieved  by  her  during 
that  second  season  was,  in  literal  truth,  something  extraor- 
dinary.    The  shattered  fortunes  of  her  Majesty's  she  very 
8i;inally  helped  to  renovate.    Whenever  she  sang  the  house 
was  crowded,  in    spite  of  all   the   attractions  of  Covent 
Garden.     The  effect  produced  by  her  was  profound.     It 
has  since  proved   lasting.     It  has  throughout  been  emi- 
nently well-merited.     Fortunately  for  her,  happily  for  her 
hearers,  she  had  been    taught  in  the   best   school.     Her 
voice,  too,  had  in  itself  that  sympathetic  resonance  which, 
to   northern   ears,  at   any  rate,  is  far  beyond  the  softer 

Eathos  of  the  south,  her  management  of  it  at  the  same  time 
eing,  in  its  intonation,  of  incomparable  purity  and  accu- 
racy. 

During  .the  summer  of  18C9  Christine  Nilsson's  concerts 
were  especial  attractions  in  London.  She  interspersed,  to 
the  surprise  of  many,  among  the  operatic  fragments  she 
had  chosen  in  them  for  the  display  of  her  powers,  noble 
tnorceaux  from  the  oratorios  in  which  her  breadth  of  sing- 


ing and  her  tender  feeling  were  surprisingly  conspicuous. 
This  was  particularly  manifested  in  "  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair,"  as  well  as  iii  her  grand  articulation  of"  Let  the 
bright  seraphim,"  to  the  celestial  trumpet  obbligato.     As 
affording  a  yet  further  revelation  of  the  ample  scope  of  her 
powers,  the  fact  is  certainly  worth  mentioning  that,  during 
the  autumn  of  that  same  year,  1869,  she  sang  in  another  of 
her  concerts  that  choicest  bijou  in  Thomas'  "  Mignon,"  the 
daintily  delicate  romance,  "  Connais-tu  le  Pays  ?  "     There 
was  a  delay  in   Christine  Nilsson's  reappearance   during 
the  following  season,  that  of  1870,  but  it  was  a  delay  of 
only  three  days,  and  was  attributable  simply  to  those  east 
winds  which  are  acceptable  exclusively,  we  should  presume, 
to  a  pachydermatous  poet  like  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 
Announced  for  Saturday,  the   7th  of  May,   she  really  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  that  year  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of 
May,  the  character  impersonated  by  her  being  the  Lucia 
of  Donizetti.     Her  rendering  of  the  part  throughout  had 
gained  in  power,  her  seeming  identification  of  herself  with 
it    being    especially  remarkable.     Her    Lucia   was    ably 
seconded  by  the  Edgardo  of  Signor  Mongini.     The  con- 
tract scene  carried  everything  before  it.     The  mad  raus-ic 
was  given  with  an  effect  that  was  simply  electrifying  — 
closing   with   a   sort  of    crescendo-climax    with   "  Ardon 
gl'incensi."      On     Saturday,   the    14th    May,    and   subse- 
quently on  the  17th  and  IDth,  she  appeared  with  marked 
success  as  Alice  in  Meyerbeer's  "  Roberto  il  Diavolo."  The 
song-bird  was  preening  her  wings,  however,  for  a  higher 
flight,  one  that  carried  her  soon  alterwards  right  across  the 
Atlantic.     Tempted  beyond  the  ocean  upon  a  tour  in  the 
United  States,  Christine  Nilsson  passed  the  winter  of  1870 
and   1871  in    America  with   a  success  in   some  respects 
unparalleled.     During  her  comparatively  brief  stay  there, 
while  o'ivinf  a  series  of  performances  at  Boston,  at  New 
York,  and  at  other  cities  of  importance,  she  realized  within 
a  few  months  a  fortune  fully  equal  to  that  accumulated 
during   a   much   longer    interval   by   her   countrywoman, 
Madame   Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt.     Within   less  than  a 
year,  in  fact,  she  amassed  fully  thirty  thousand   pounds 
sterling.     At  the  close  of  her  brilliant  and   wonderfully 
lucrative  successes  in  America,  Christine  Nilsson  returned 
to  the  lyrical  stage  of  Europe  and  to  the  concerts  of  May- 
fair  in  the  summer  of  1872.     On   Tuesday,  the  28th  May, 
she  resumed  her  place  upon  the  boards  of  Drut-y  Lane,  the 
then  temporary  home  of  Her  Majesty's,  in  the  part  in  which 
she  had  first  been  introduced  to  the  music-loving   Lon- 
doners.    The  French  tenor,  Capoul,  was  the  Edgardo  to 
the  well-remembered  Violetta  of  Nilsson,  the  bloom,  the 
grace,  the  charm  of  which  latter  impersonation,  however, 
appeared  in  some  measure  to  have  been  rubbed  otF,  defaced, 
or  deteriorated  by  reason  of  her  having  come  in  contact 
with  the  American  audience.     Otherwise,  the  thrice-wel- 
come cantatrice  was  in  many  respects  visibly  improved, 
physically,  even,  as  well  as  histrionically.     In  her  perfect 
mastery  over  the  inezza  voce  her  singing  was  recognized  as 
matchless.     The  reception  accorded  to  her  was  not  only 
proportioned  to  the  reputation  she  had  acquired  before  her 
departure,  but  to  the  regrets  created  among  her  audience 
by  her  absence.    She  was  recalled  again  and  again,  to  find 
the   stage    carpeted    with  flowers.     A   week    afterwards, 
namely,  on   Wednesday,  the   5th  June,  she  gave  a  concert 
in  London,  in  which,  by  her  varied  efforts,  she  appeared  to 
be  bent  upon  surpassing  all  her  former  evidences  of  ver- 
satility.    During   that   one   afternoon  she  sang  "  Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,"  from  Handel's  oratorio  of"  Theodora." 
She  sang,  to  the  flute  obbligato  of  M.  de  Vroye,  the  mad 
scena  from  Donizetti's  "  I^ucia  di  Lammermoor."     To  the 
violin  obbligato,  charmingly  arranged  by  M.   (Jounod,  and 
exquisitely  performed   by   Madame   Norman-Ncruda,    she 
sang  the  "  Ave  Maria"  based  on  Bach's  Prelude.     Added 
to  which,  she  took  part  with  Mr.  Santley  in  the  duetto 
"Tutfe  le  Feste,"  from  Verdi's  "  Rigoletto,"  and  with  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  in  the  "  Mira  la  bianca  luna"  of  the  Maestro 
Rossini.     Few  among  her  audience  were  in  any  way  aware 
of  what  must  have  been  so  vividly  in  her  own  recollection 
that  afternoon,  that,  but  fifteen  years  before,  the  herself 
might,  with  M.  de   Vroye's  flute  at  her  pretty  lips,  and 
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with  Madame  Neruda's  violin  upon  her  fair  shoulder,  have 
played,  as  a  inero  };;irl,  the  aceoinpaniments  to  the  words 
she  was  now  Hingin*?,  in  the  pride  of  her  womanhood,  aH  a 
soprano  of  all  but  unrivalled  preeminence.  When  the  ball 
was  first  rolled  to  her  feet,  at  Paris,  she  was  content,  for 
awhile,  at  the  Theiltre  Lyriijue  to  sing  second  to  Madame 
Caroline  Miolan-Carvalho.  Times  were  chan>;ed,  how- 
ever, and  she  with  them.  The  fumes  of  the  incense  she 
has  since  then  been  breathinj^  have  had  for  her  an  efiect 
BO  far  intoxicating  that,  at  rare  moments,  they  have  elicited 
a  display  oi hauteur  otherwise  incomprehensible.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  this  peerless  child  of  the  people  has  been  so  true 
to  her  own  order,  and  to  her  high  calling  as  an  artist,  that, 
instead  of  marrying  some  grandly-titled  personage,  she 
accepted  as  her  husband,  in  obedience  to  the  simple  dic- 
tates of  her  heart,  and  not  of  her  ambition,  an  accom- 
?ilished  gentleman  of  the  middle-class  of  society  like  M. 
louzeaud. 

Since  she  originally  stepped  upon  the  Italian  stage,  first 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  London,  in  18G0,  at  the  Theatre 
Lyri(jue,  and  in  18G7  upon  the  boards  of  her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  her  course  has  been  marked  in 
those  two  great  capitals  by  a  series  of  triumphs  of  a  wholly 
exceptional  character.  Several  of  her  finest  impersona- 
tions, those  she  has,  in  a  more  notable  way,  made  pecul- 
iarly her  own,  have  grown  in  beauty  and  in  perfection 
alike  upon  her  audience  and  upon  herself  Her  Marghe- 
rita,  for  example,  she  never  seemed  to  have  played,  or 
even  to  have  "  looked  "  in  any  respect  so  superbly  as  when, 
on  Saturday,  the  8th  June,  1872,  she  first  appeared  as 
Goethe-and-Gounod's  Gretchen  to  the  Faust  of  M.  Capoul, 
and  to  Signor  Rota's  sardonic  embodiment  of  the  arch- 
fiend Mephistopheles.  If  for  a  moment  now  and  then  she 
betrays  any  passing  carelessness,  eh  Men!  has  she  not  a 
right  to  ?  For,  is  it  not  Tasso  himself  who  has  sung  in  his 
"  Jerusa'em  "  that  to  those  who  are  friends  of  nature,  of 
love,  and  of  the  heavens,  negligence  itself  is  at  times  a 
perfecting  art  ? 


ARTISTS  AND   CRITICS. 

The  condition  of  art  in  England,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  could  not  be  described  more  contemptu- 
ously by  foreign  judges  than  it  has  been  by  native  critics. 
If  Fuseli  pronounced  it  "contemptible,"  Barry  called  it 
"  disgraceful,"  and  Constable  "  degraded."  Bright  promise 
of  improvement,  however,  was  showing  itself.  Gains- 
borough was  at  work,  barely  known,  in  Hatton  Garden ; 
Wilson  was  about  to  challenge  fame  in  another  part  of  the 
town ;  and  Reynolds  was,  as  Mr.  Fulcher  remarks  in  his 
"  Life  of  Gainsborough,"  "  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
Hudson's  studio." 

Meanwhile,  the  first  effort  made  about  this  time  to  pro- 
mote art,  by  teaching  artists,  was  of  the  drollest  and,  it 
might  be  said,  most  impertinent  quality.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  most  singular  attempt  made  to  direct,  or  misdirect,  the 
public  judgment,  namely,  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  taste,  consisting  of  artists  and  laymen,  who  took 
upon  themselves  to  state  to  professional  painters  how  they 
should  employ  their  talents,  and  to  the  public  what  and 
how  they  should  admire  or  condemn.  When  Wilson  re- 
turned to  England,  in  1755,  and  commenced  his  glorious 
yet  disastrous  career  of  painting  landscapes  and  swallow- 
ing porter,  this  committee  dispatched  Penny  to  Wilson,  to 
notify  to  him  as  delicately  as  the  delegate  could,  that  if 
the  new  candidate  for  fame  and  fortune  desired  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  he  had  in  view,  he  must  change  his  style  for 
the  lighter  one  of  Zuccarelli !  Now  Zuccarelli  had  him- 
self, when  Wilson  was  in  Italy,  commended  the  English 
artist  for  the  elegance,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  origi- 
nality of  his  style.  Wilson  was  at  bis  easel  when  Penny 
arrived  with  his  message  from  the  committee  of  critics. 
He  listened,  while  he  went  on  working,  with  a  cold  scorn, 
but  he  gave  a  short,  hot  answer  to  the  message,  as  was  his 
wont  when  ruffled,  and  the  committee  never  ventured  to 
try  their  powers  on  him  again. 


Six  years  later,  Walpole  published  his  "  Anecdotes  of 
Painting."  (1701.)  Adam  Smith  subsequently  asked 
Hearne  if  he  had  read  these  lives  of  English  artists.  "  No," 
replied  the  old  anti(iuary.  "  Walpole  has  written  three 
octavo  volumes  about  them,  and  we  have  not  had  a  single 
painter."  Gray  was  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
as  Ilearne.  Good  designs,  be  thought,  and  creditable  en- 
graving from  them,  belonged  only  to  Italy.  "  Here,  they 
are  woful,  and  beyond  measure  dear." 

The  public,  too,  felt  their  ignorance  and  helplessness  to 
such  a  degree,  they  were  so  incapable  of  exercising  any 
judgment  at  all,  and  were  so  bewildered  by  the  critics, 
that  in  1 7G 1,  they,  in  various  forms  of  advertisements,  or 
of  letters  addressed  to  harassed  editors,  implored,  be- 
fore they  went  to  sales  and  such  exhibitions  as  then  ex- 
isted, for  "  a  few  previous  instructions  in  the  polite  arts, 
to  know  what  they  should  and  what  they  should  not  ad- 
mire." 

The  public  continued  to  be  misled,  now  hither  now 
thither,  often  judging  right,  vet  finding  themselves  at  issue 
with  the  critics,  till  1774,  wuen  a  new  Solomon  sprang  up 
to  judgment,  and  announced  in  the  papers  that  it  would 
be  his  bui^iness  "  to  point  out  both  the  beauties  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  disgraceful  imitations  of  the  dauber."  A  rival 
critic  in  the  London  Post  took  another  line.  He  scorn- 
fully described  all  other  writers  on  art  as  "  (Jrub  Street 
scribblers,"  who  knew  nothing,  or,  at  all  events,  only  how  to 
find  fault.  This  amiable  gentleman  said  in  the  London  Pott 
that  he  should  confine  himself  to  discovering  and  holding 
up  to  notice  only  the  merits  of  contemporary  artists ;  but 
unfortunately,  he  stole  his  opinions  from  the  Grub  Street 
writers  whom  he  affected  to  denounce.  Another,  profess- 
ing to  make  "  fair  and  candid  remarks,"  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Dilettante,"  pronounced  the  "  Lady  Cockbum 
and  Children,"  by  Reynolds,  to  be  beautiful  in  composition, 
admirable  in  grouping,  and  natural  in  action ;  but  then  he 
did  so  at  his  peril.  "  Guide,"  another  critic  with  a  pseu- 
donym, was  permitted,  in  the  same  paper,  to  call  '•  Dilet- 
tante "  an  ignoramus,  and  to  inform  the  public  that  Rey- 
nolds' so-cjuled  "  delicious  picture  "  was  "  crowded,  un- 
natural, and  inconsistent."  "  Dilettante  "  reeled  beneath 
the  blow,  but  "  Observator  "  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  in 
a  letter  from  the  Smyrna  Coffee  House,  indorsed  all  that 
"  Dilettante  "  had  advanced.  Various  sharpshooters  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  papers,  fired  their  little  shot, 
and  disappeared.  Then  came  the  affected,  the  prudish, 
and  the  facetious  critics,  who  complained  of  Cipriani's 
"  Andromeda  "  as  "  deficient  in  embonpoint ; "  spoke  of 
Bacon's  figure  of  "  Minerva  "  as  "  too  petite  for  the  goddess 
of  war ;  "  cried  fie  !  upon  Cosway's  "  Europa  "  as  "  not  a 
decent  subject  for  public  exhibition,"  and  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  Kirk's  medal  of  Lord  North,  that  "  The  head  is  by- 
no  means  so  well  struck  off  as  it  might  be  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  "  —  which  was  intended  for  the  most 
ferocious  satire. 

After  a  year's  rest,  the  Art  Critics  became  harder  to 
please  than  ever.  In  1715,  Nollekins  was  told  that  in  his 
bust  of  the  Irish  Primate  there  was  "  too  little  of  the  manner 
of  Guido ;  "  while  Tomkins,  the  protege  of  Lord  Fife,  was  re- 
proached with  having  too  much  of  the  manner  of  Claude ! 
The  facetious  critic  turned  up  again  when  noticing  the 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Towne,  who  was  informed  that  he  "  had 
countryjied  his  views  with  some  judgment  and  taste." 
Carver,  an  excellent  scene-painter,  and  a  good  artist  gen- 
erally, was  charged  with  imitation ;  but  a  critic,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  "  Fabius  Pictor,"  asked  the  oracular 
question,  with  reference  to  the  skilful  Irishman,  "  Whom 
could  the  artist  imitate  who  is  himself  confessedly  inimi- 
table ?  "  There  was  something  of  the  Green  Isle  in  that 
query,  and  there  was  a  flavor  of  the  same  quality  in  the 
sale  catalogues  of  the  time.  In  one,  of  pictures  sold  by 
Christie,  two  subjects  were  entered  in  his  catalogue  —  one 
as  "  A  She  Boar  defending  her  Young !  "  and  the  other  as 
"  Neptune  attended  by  Tridents  1 "  But  knowledge  and 
power  of  appreciation  were  slowly  growing,  and  there  was 
a  general  cry  of  exultation  at  the  dozen  portraits  exhibited 
by  Reynolds  this  year,  and  at  the  assurance  they  seemed 
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to  bring  with  them  that  an  end  had  come  to  the  "  long  line 
of  ladies  with  a  rose  'twixt  the  finger  and  thumb,"  and 
that  gentlemen  "  with  a  hat  under  the  arm  "  belongfed 
only  to  the  canvas  of  the  past.  On  the  same  subject, 
Walpole  wrote  to  Mann  (April  22,  1775)  :  — 

"  I  dined  to-day,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  with  the 
Royal  Academicians.  We  do  not  beat  Titian  or  Guido,  yet. 
Zoifani  has  sent  over  a  wretched  '  Holy  Family.'  ....  He  is 
the  Hogarth  of  Dutch  painting,  but,  no  more  than  Hogarth, 
can  shine  out  of  his  own  way.  He  might  have  drawn  the  Holy 
Family  well,  if  he  had  seen  them  in  statu  quo.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds is  a  great  painter,  but  unfortunatdy  his  colors  seldom 
stand  longer  than  crayons.  We  have  a  Swede,  one  Louther- 
bourg,  who  would  paint  landscape  and  cattle  excellently,  if  he 
did  not  in  every  picture  indulge  some  one  color  inordinately. 
Horses,  dogs,  and  animals  we  paint  admirably,  and  a  few  land- 
scapes well.  The  prices  of  all  are  outrageous,  and  the  number 
of  professors  still  greater.  We  have  an  American,  West,  who 
deals  in  high  history,  and  is  vastly  admired,  but  he  is  lieavier 
than  Guercino,  and  has  still  less  grace,  and  he  is  very  inferior." 

Of  Reynolds'  twelve  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  this 
year,  four  were  full-length  portraits  of  Lady  Dysart. 

In  a  year  or  so  a  foreign  critic  was  among  us,  making 
observations  ;  and  in  the  year  1777,  the  Abbe  Coyer  came 
over  to  England  for  the  second  time,  to  take  notes  of  what 
he  saw.  This  sharp-sighted  and  amiable  foreigner  re- 
ported English  painting  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  Eng- 
lish sculpture,  which  he  found  very  bad  indeed.  "Eng- 
land," he  writes,  "  can  only  reckon  three  or  four  painters 
—  Hayman,  to  whom  she  owes  the  large  pictures  which 
adorn  the  grand  saloon  at  Waux-Hall ;  Hogarth,  Hygraore, 
and  Wils,  who  have  painted  scenes  of  taverns,  markets, 
and  fairs.  Nevertheless,  their  fame  has  never  extended 
beyond  sea.  In  Europe,  no  one  speaks  of  'the  English 
school,'  as  they  do  of  the  Flemish  or  the  French  schools. 
However,  let  us  not  forget  Thornill  who  was  employed  by 
Queen  Anne,  because  she  could  get  nothing  better." 
After  a  visit  to  the  annual  Exhibition  that  year,  he  tells 
us  that  he  looked  for  historical  subjects,  and  saw  "  only 
landscapes,  miniatures,  and  above  all  an  affluence  of  por- 
traits to  satiety.  The  solitary  historical  pieces  that  at- 
tracted attention  were  by  Loutherbourg,  a  German  known 
in  Paris,  and  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  a  native  of  the  same 
country.  If,"  adds  the  critical  abbe,  "  a  few  large  works 
by  the  moderns  win  admiration  in  London,  they  are  the 
product  of  foreign  pencils.  Such  is  the  '  Aurora '  by 
Mengs,  at  Northumberland  House,  and  the  '  Gods  in  Coun- 
cil,' by  Battoni.  At  the  present  moment,  the  first  national 
painter,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  Reynolds. 
As  he  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  portraiture,  we  must 
suppose,  for  his  honor  and  the  honor  of  England,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  taste." 

Truth  and  error  are  here  mixed  up  together.  Hayman, 
who  had  died  a  year  before  the  abb^  wrote,  was  indeed 
considered  the  best  historical  painter  England  had  hitherto 
produced,  but  his  works  fell  in  the  public  esteem  when  the 
graces  of  Cipriani  came  to  be  contrasted  with  the  coarse 
design  and  execution  of  Hayman.  Of  the  trio  Hogarth, 
Highmore,  and  Wills,  whom  the  abbe  ties  in  a  leash,  as 
artists  of  no  extended  fame,  who  painted  only  subjects  of 
low  life,  the  writer  must  have  known  but  little. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  popular  taste  about  this 
time  was  not  able  to  appreciate  the  artists  who  labored  to 
gratify  and  improve  it.  The  taste  of  country  gentlemen  is 
Happily  alluded  to  by  Deborah  Woodcock  (in  Bickerstaffe's 
"  Love  in  a  Village "),  who  had  worked  the  Creed  and 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  hair  of  the  family.  "  It  was 
framed  and  glazed  and  hung  over  the  parlor  chimney- 
piece,  and  your  poor  dear  grandfather  was  prouder  of  it 
than  of  e'er  a  picture  in  his  house." 

If  the  artist  improved,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  critic 
made  equal  progress  on  his  side.  Criticism  still  expressed 
itself  in  rude  or  eccentric  phrases.  Reynolds  had  several 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  year  1779.  Of  the  beau- 
tiful "  Hope,"  the  newspaper  critic  said  that  he  found 
"  something  in  the  formation  of  the  lower  parts  which  gave 
disgust ;  "  of  Reynolds'  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  the  same 


writer  expressed  his  ignorance  "  why  this  lady  should 
choose  to  be  drawn  at  a  high  window,  as  it  does  not  dis- 
cover anything  formed  by  the  Graces."  The  President's 
famous  "  Lady  with  a  Child  on  her  Back  "  was  even  less 
tenderly  treated.  "  She  looks,"  said  the  critic,  "  in  every- 
thing but  dress,  like  an  Irish  or  Welsh  mother  on  her  jour- 
ney." 

In  1 780  the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  "  held  their  first 
Exhibition  in  new  Somerset  House,  which  was  then  not 
quite  finished.  The  Great  Room  was  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  the  Exhibitions  were  held  there  rather  more 
than  half  a  century  —  1 780-1838.  Among  the  adornments 
of  the  new  Royal  Academy,  at  Somerset  House,  was  one 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  in  the  library.  It 
was  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  spectator  be- 
held "  Theory,  sitting  on  a  cloud,  darting  her  eye  through 
the  expanse,  and  holding  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  on  which  is 
written, '  Theory  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  Nature,'  " 
which  is  but  a  doubtful  definition  of  a  sort  of  knowledge 
which  is  confined  solely  to  speculation,  and  stops  short  at, 
or  before,  practice.  The  ceiling  of  the  Lecture  Room  was 
another  field  on  which  some  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day 
had  vied  with  each  other,  and  it  was  said  of  Angelica 
Kauffman  that  at  the  four  corners  she  had  "  exerted  the 
very  utmost  of  her  powers."  One  taste  of  her  quality  was 
given  in  a  figure  of  "  Study,  sitting  at  a  Chess-board  ;  " 
and  another  sample  was  furnished  in  a  figure  of  Painting 
instructively  occupied  in  the  very  absurd  and  fruitless 
work  of  "  borrowing  her  Colors  from  the  Rainbow." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  hitherto  these  pictorial  displays 
had  not  been  called  by  the  name  by  which  they  are  now 
known.  In  1783  Walpole,  after  calling  Barry  a  mad  Irish 
painter,  but  allowing  that  if  the  artist  was  wild  and  ex- 
travagant he  was  not  without  genius,  referred  to  the  "  Ex- 
positions "  of  pictures.  Writing  to  Mason  in  1783,  he 
alludes  to  Barry's  pictures  in  the  Adelphi  (which  he  had 
not  then  seen),  "but,"  he  says,  "I  am  dabbing  my  eyes 
with  euphrasy  and  rue,  and  propose  to  treat  them  with  it " 
(a  vision  of  immortality)  "  to-morrow.  I  must  astringe  my 
mouth  too  with  alum,  lest  I  laugh  and  be  put  into  purga- 
tory again  myselfj  as  I  was  for  the  same  crime  when  I  first 
saw  Barry's  Homeric  Venus  standing  stark  naked  in  front, 
and  pulling  herself  up  to  heaven  by  a  pyramid  of  her  own 
red  hair.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  man,  and  un- 
fortunately he  stood  at  my  elbow.  To  punish  me  for  that 
unwitting  crime  he  clapped  me  into  his  book  on  painting 
as  an  admirer  of  the  Dutch  School,  which  others  have 
blamed  me  for  undervaluing.  I  suppose  he  concluded  that 
if  I  laughed  at  bombast-frenzy  I  must  dote  on  the  lowest 
buffoonery." 

Walpole  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  a  much  more 
favorable  opinion  of  British  art  than  the  Abbe  Coyer  had 
done,  some  years  previously.  "  My  brother.  Sir  Edward," 
he  writes  to  Mann,  "  said  that  we  have  so  many  miracles 
in  painting  and  music  that  they  cease  to  be  any  miracles  at 
all.  I  confess,  in  the  former,  I  see  few  that  attain  the  de- 
gree of  doctor.     Of  the  other  I  am  no  judge." 

The  professional  judges,  for  the  most  part,  pooh-poohed 
both  painters  and  paintings.  They  were  not  sensible  of 
the  loss  England  had  sustained  by  the  too  early  death  of 
Gainsborough,  in  Augustj  1788.  But,  whatever  the  art- 
critics  may  have  thought  of  the  quality  of  contemporary 
painters.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  began  to  see  that  an  Englisn 
School  was  growing  into  life  and  power.  Gainsborough 
had  only  been  a  short  time  in  his  grave,  at  Kew,  when  the 
Preiiident  said  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Acadtmy  —  qualifying  Avhat  was  intended  for  prophecy  by 
a  modest  if — "  If  ever  this  nation  should  produce  genius 
sufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honorable  distinction  of  an 
English  School,  the  name  of  Gainsborough  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  j)osterity,  in  the  history  of  the  art,  among  the 
very  first  of  that  rising  name." 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  as  art  and  artists  became  vig- 
orous, the  critics  waxed  in  strength  also.  The  "slashing  " 
critic  was  exceedingly  lively  in  the  year  1 790.  He  had 
much  to  say  on  the  works  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  that  year.     The  modest  critics  of  1 780  were  dead 
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and  buried.  A  new  race  had  succeeded,  and  they  came  be- 
fore tlie  public  with  a  loudly-lashing  whip,  a  war-whoop, 
and  an  afTected  scream  of  <lerision.  One  of  these  critics, 
who  stopix'd  forward  to  enlighten  the  public  on  art  in  the 
year  171)0,  first  scpiarely  planted  himself  before  West's 
"  Genius  calling  the  Arts  and  Sciences,"  and  he  said :  "To 
my  thinking.  Genius  looks  as  if  he  thought  dancin<»  was  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  sciences,"  and  accordingly  he  is 
"  about  to  give  the  Arts  a  sample,  h  la  Vexlris  !  "  Of  Fu- 
seli,  this  same  worthy  person  remarked,  "  He  would  have 
made  an  excellent  poulterer,  he  has  such  a  happy  knack  of 
twisting  arms  and  legs  about  without  any  regard  to  frac- 
tures or  dislocations."  In  front  of  Romney's  picture,  the 
"  Infant  Shakespeare  attended  by  Nature  and  the  Pas- 
sions," this  rude  fellow  committed  a  double  offence.  "  ITie 
face  of  the  child,"  he  said,  "  is  not  such  as  will  please  the 
ladies,  for  it  is  not  intended  to  represent  an  infant  Gany- 
mede, but  an  infant  Shakespeare !  "  He  was  not  more  rev- 
erent in  his  treatment  of  Loutherbourg's  "  Christ  appeasing 
the  Storm,"  but  he  allowed  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
knew  as  much  about  a  picture  as  he  did  of  the  Ogham  hie- 
roglyphics, delivered  himself  of  the  finest  compliment  that 
criticism  could  pay  to  Loutherbourg's  work,  by  his  exclaim- 
ing, with  a  professional  ardor  that  delighted  the  hearers, 
'■  Their  danger  would  have  been  imminent  if  they  hadn't 
got  the  Saviour  o'  the  world  aboard  1  "  The  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  Prince  had  its  influence  on  the  critic,  who,  afler 
E raising  Cosway's  "  Christ  in  the  Garden,"  and  expressing 
is  delight  at  "  the  substantial  representation  of  the  allegor- 
ical cup,"  said,  with  commendable  gravity,  "  One  of  the 
angels  appears  to  pass  it  from  him,  as  too  powerful  for  the 
situation  of  Christ  —  like  a  physician  who  revokes  a  pre- 
scription which  he  finds  too  potent  for  his  patient." 

Occasionally  the  critic  divided  himself  into  two,  to  in- 
crease his  powers  of  illustration  by  way  of  dialogue  between 
himself  and  his  other  self,  a  supposed  critical  friend.  Thus 
the  imaginary  couple  paused  to  contemplate  Lawrence's 
portait  of  Miss  Farren.  "  Very  like,  'pon  'onnor  !  "  cries 
one ;  but  the  other  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  lady  in  furs  walk- 
ing over  primroses,  as  being  a  confusion  of  seasons,  and  he 
remarks,  after  the  mild  fashion  of  his  times,  "  Why,  what  a 
son  of  a of  a  painter  this  must  be  !  "  His  friend  en- 
treats him  to  be  content  with  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness. 
"  Oh,  damme !  "  cries  the  critic,  "  look  to  the  furs  and  the 
primroses !  "  Then,  there  was  the  historical  Scripture 
picture  of  "  Solomon  and  Sheba,"  painted  for  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk.      "  Solomon   is    dressed,   by  G ,"   says    our 

charming  friend,  "  by  an  English  advertising  friseur ! " 
With  equal  impertinence,  but  in  somewhat  better  taste, 
one  of  the  speakers  remarks  that  the  painter  has  put  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  head  on  Solomon's  shoulders,  and  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Ar- 
tist could  have  placed  Solomon's  head  upon  Norfolk's 
shoulders.  Again,  he  affects  to  echo  the  public  expression, 
when  he  says  of  the  "  Brazen  Serpent  "  that  "  it  is  some- 
thing in  Scripture  or  else  in  the  Revelations."  "  Ah  !  "  re- 
joins the  alter  ego,  "  I  know  nothing  of  these  matters  !  " 
and  so  he  passes  away,  with  a  laugh  at  the  public,  a  sneer 
at  religion,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  at  his  own  ignorance. 

This  free  and  easy  style  must  have  been  popular,  or  it 
would  not  have  prevailed  so  long  as  it  did.  The  President, 
West,  was  as  long  its  victim  as  any  one.  Among  his  pic- 
tures exhibited  in  1791,  were  an  "  Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise,"  and  "  Satan  after  the  Fall."  On  the 
former  the  critic  merely  said  :  "  If  Adam  and  Eve  bore  the 
smallest  similitude  to  these  figures,  they  were  certainly 
driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  pair  of  chimney-sweepers  would  be  driven  from  a  draw- 
ing-room."    Of  the  fallen  Satan  it  was  said,  with  a  strain 

at  jocoseness,  that  "  He  looks  a  d ^d  thing,  indeed,  but 

not  at  all  like  the  Devil !  "  West  also  had  his  "  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,"  in  the  Exhibition  of  this  year.  The  crit- 
icisms on  this  accused  him,  by  implication,  of  dishonesty. 
The  success  of  the  artist  was  acknowledged,  but  the  same 
subject,  it  was  added,  had  been  treated  by  many  great 
masters,  and  West  was  blessed  with  a  very  good  memory. 
There  was  so  little  notice  taken  of  the  progress  or  the 


of  the  Fine  Art*  in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  that  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Kxatn'mer,  issued 
in  1802,  the  public  favor  was  sought  on  the  ground  of"  try- 
ing to  do  a  little  better "  in  this  matter.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  England  had,  at  la»t,  her  own  school  of  painting, 
and  that  inattention  to  its  claims  was  the  more  singular 
when  "  we  have  artists  like  'West,  who  claim  every  merit 
so  much  admired  in  the  old  masters,  except,  indeed,  that 
of  being  in  the  grave  ;  and  that  a  youth  named  Wilkie  has 
united  llogarth  with  the  Dutch  school,  by  combining  the 
most  delicate  character  with  the  most  delicate  precision  of 
drawing."  It  is  added  th'at  "An  arlUt  will  conduct  our  de- 
partment of  the  Fine  Arts.  If  he  does  not  promise  for  his 
taste,  he  promises  for  his  industry.  He  will  be  eager," 
says  Iveign  Hunt,  whose  pleasant  hand  is  recognizt^  in 
this  document,  "  in  announcing  to  the  public  not  only  the 
.promiscuous  merits  of  exhibitions,  but  those  individual  pic- 
tures which  deserve  to  engage  the  public  attention  singly, 
those  happy  rarities  which,  like  tiie  'Wolfe'  and  »La 
Ilogue '  of  West,  and  the  '  Villajje  Politicians,'  '  Blind 
P^iddler,'  and  '  Steward  receiving  Ilent,'  of  Wilkie,  al- 
most create  eras  in  the  history  of  painting." 

Very  true ;  but  in  ten  years  tne  new  teachers  had  not 
deeply  influenced  the  public  mind  for  the  better.  Of  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  in  1802  a  magniloquent  critic 
writes:  "The  portal  impediments  (!)  were  removed,  and 
the  eager  crowd  hurried  up  the  staircase  with  as  much 
alacrity  and  avidity  as  if  they  were  going  to  witness  the 
execution  of  a  fellow  creature." 

True  artists  have  never  feared  honest  judgment.  Opie 
thought  there  might  be  too  many  painters,  but  that  there 
could  not  be  too  many  critics  in  a  public  qualified  to 
judge. 

Opie  recognized  the  advantages  of  honest  criticism,  how- 
ever severe.  Were  it  not  for  such  expression  of  censure, 
and  for  certain  difficulties,  before  the  surmounting  of  which 
no  man  could  claim  to  be  called  "  artist,"  tlie  profession,  he 
thought,  would  be  crowded  by  pretenders  to  that  name. 
He  illustrated  his  meaning  by  an  apt  story ;  it  is  in  one  of 
his  lectures.  Two  highwaymen  were  cantering  over  a 
heath,  within  sight  of  a  gibbet.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  road  uttered  an  imprecation  against  the  silent  machine, 
but  the  other,  dissenting  from  his  friend's  view  of  the  case, 
remarked,  "  There  is  nothing  better  for  us  than  gibbets ; 
not  that  I  mean  to  hang  from  one,  but  if  it  were  not  for 
gibbets,  everybody  would  turn  highwayman,  and  qualified 
gentlemen  like  you  and  me,  who  take  to  the  road,  would  be 
ruined." 

It  was  to  a  remark  made  by  Reynolds  on  this  subject 
that  Johnson  replied,  "  The  world  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  man's  art."  To  which  "  The  more's 
the  pity,"  cried  sympathizing  Goldsmith.  But  Johnson 
said  "  Nay,"  and  added,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Opie,  "  If, 
sir,  arts  were  not  obnoxious  to  idleness  every  idler  would 
aspire  to  art ;  and  then,  sir,  neither  would  Reynolds  be 
eminent,  Goldsmith  be  preeminent,  nor  Sam  Johnson  be 
supereminent.  No,  sir,  these  things  be  best  ordained  as 
they  be." 

Among  the  men  who  have  taken  up  the  profession  of  ar- 
tist, in  addition  to  that  for  which  they  were  educated,  was 
the  Rev.  William  Peters,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  chaplains.  Mr.  Peters  preached  to,  and 
also  painted,  the  Prince.  We  have  all  seen  the  portrait  in 
the  Freemason's  Hall.  In  his  clerical  capacity,  Mr.  Peters 
painted  an  "  Infant  Soul  borne  by  Angels  to  Heaven." 
But  in  his  purely  artistic  capacity  he  painted  Venuses,  and 
gained  thereby  the  name  of  the  English  Titian.  His  re- 
cumbent "  Ly'dia "  was  covered  with  a  gauze,  which  the 
witty  critics  called  ."  episcopal  lawn."  Then  the  reverend 
artist  designed  arabesques  for  the  Opera,  and  he  painted 
some  of  the  ceilings  of  Carlton  House.  The  critics  thought 
he  would  "  fail  in  the  sky,"  it  was  so  long,  they  said,  "  since 
he  had  looked  towards  heaven."  When  he  married,  the 
newspaper  wags  indulged  in  a  license  of  remark  that  can- 
not here  be  illustrated  ;  and  when  he  subsequently  obtained 
preferment,  the  gossip  of  thfe  day  ran  in  type,  to  the  efllect 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  was  collecting  all  the  "  luxu- 
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rious  wanderings  "  of  his  pencil,  and  was  destroying  them 
without  scruple.  The  critics  were  as  severe  on  his  master 
as  on  himself.  They  had  an  opportunity  (in  1810)  of  as- 
sailing two  birds  with  one  stone,  without  killing  either. 
In  the  exhibition  of  that  year  there  was  a  "  Portrait  of  H. 
R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  Review,  attended  by  Lord 
Heathfield,  General  Turner,  Colonel  Bloomfield,  and  Baron 
Eben  ;  Colonel  Quentin  in  the  distance  ;  by  J.  S.  Copley, 
R.  A."  As  if  Copley  was  not  then  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated, the  critics  proclaimed  a  "  be  it  known  "  string  of 
paragraphs,  to  the  effect  that  the  artist  who  had  devoted 
"  the  flattering  curvettings  of  his  pencil  "  to  an  attempt  to 
portray  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  "  a  republican  by  birth 
and  education."  His  father  was  designated  as  "  an  ex- 
emplary clerk  in  the  parish  church  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
where  some  fourscore  years  since,  in  the  extravagance  of  a 
pious  fury,  they  burnt  a  philosophic  cooper  at  the  stake, 
because  he  had  the  necromantic  sagacity  to  make  two  tubs 
out  of  one  butt.''  How  could  a  man  thus  sprung  catch  the 
airs  and  graces  of  a  prince  and  fix  them  on  canvas  ?  To 
do  the  critics  justice,  however,  they  had  fair  play  for  satire 
against  the  republican  artist  for  his  outrageous  flattery  of 
the  Prince,  who  was  then  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
whom  the  republican  by  birth  and  education  was  courtier 
enough  to  represent  a  score  of  years  younger.  Copley  has 
given  a  youthful  expression  to  a  face  "  where,"  said  the 
critic,  in  a  burst  of  fine  writing  and  sad  compliment, 
"  dignity  will  ever  remain  as  long  as  the  frail  tenure  of 
life  is  cognizable,  but  where  youth,  alas,  must  never  sit 
again." 

The  "  bold  Yankee  "  was  then  taken  to  task  for  his  horse 
on  which  the  Prince  is  mounted,  and  which  seems  to  have 
wicked  republican  tendencies  likely  to  develop  themselves 
in  giving  his  Highness  a  spill.  It  must  have  been  a  singu- 
lar animal,  "  flinging  its  limbs  about  in  all  directions,"  and 
preventing  the  greatness  by  which  the  steed  was  bestridden 
from  looking  half  the  "  gentleman  "  that  the  world  poeti- 
cally accounted  him.  But  the  critics  comforted  themselves 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  group  accompanying  the 
Prince  were  "  true  gentlemen,  reflecting  as  much  brightness 
on  him  as  he  can  radiate  on  them."  Even  Colonel  Quentin 
was  not  excepted.  "  Had  we  seen  any  of  the  Four-in-Hand 
gentlemen  in  the  distance,"  said  one  highly  moral  critic, 
"  offending  heaven  and  earth  with  their  folly,  we  should 
have  angrily  invoked  the  rough  and  decisive  powers  of 
Boreas  to  have  blown  them  and  their  cattle  into  the  stable 
together."  Such  was  the  awful  tone  of  the  stupendous 
critics  of  the  year  1810. 

In  1811,  when  West  was  recommending  to  the  artist  of 
his  day  "  correctness  of  outline,"  anonymous  writers  rec- 
ommended in  addition  to  English  artists  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. There  was  a  complaint  of  lack  of  finish  in  the  de- 
lineation of  youth,  grace,  and  beauty,  even  in  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  contemporary  artists.  These  were  ac- 
cused of  painting  portraits  and  cabinet  pictures  in  the  style 
of  larger  pieces  that  are  drawn  broadly,  hung  high,  are 
seen  from  afar,  and  escape  examination  in  detail.  Con- 
temporary artists  were  censured  for  coarseness  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  violence  of  contrast  which  brings  one  or  two 
faces  into  the  light  and  leaves  all  the  rest  in  the  shade. 
Titian,  painting  in  the  open  air,  reproduced  natural  light 
and  aerial  atmosphere ;  but  on  an  English  corn-field, 
painted  in  a  room  darkened  everywhere  but  from  an  upper 
source,  there  was  "  the  illumination  of  a  cellar."  The  ap- 
prentices of  the  old  masters  were  under  a  severe  discipline 
which  led  to  perfectness  of  execution  :  — 

"  When  we  have  learnt  to  rival  in  execution  the  artists  of 
former  times,  we  shall  find  that  figures  taken  from  English  na- 
ture, and  subjects  taken  from  English  poetry  and  history,  will 
aUo  acquire  a  celebrity  and  a  recompense  equal  to  those  that 
were  enjoyed  of  old.  How  Westall  rises  in  popularity  as  a 
painter!  —  because  he  borrows  from  native  beauty  the  idea  of 
1)18  favorite  features  and  forms." 

So  wrote  the  art  critic  of  the  Monthly  Review  in  June, 
1811. 

To  return  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  limners,  one  of 


the  latter  was  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Times  of  27th  Septem- 
ber, 1818:  — 

"  If  we  had  any  weight  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  we  would 
entreat  bira  to  add  to  the  merit  of  his  beautiful  portraits  that  es- 
sential one  of  resemblance.  In  general  his  pictures  have  scarcely 
a  shadow  of  likeness ;  witness  his  last  portrait  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  was  represented  not  as  a  staid  and  manly  prince 
of  fifty -five,  which  his  Royal  Highness  really  is,  but  as  a  mere 
foppish  youth  of  twenty-five,  who  had  no  cares  but  of  wearing 
his  regimentals  sprucely.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  should  recollect  that 
a  flattering  painter  seldom  survives  the  objects  painted,  and  that 
a  lasting  character  in  art,  as  in  everything  else,  must  have  its 
basis  in  truth.  Who  cares  a  jot  now  for  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the 
favorite  of  kings  and  queens  1 " 

The  above  may  close  the  samples  of  the  criticism  which 
prevailed  for  about  half  a  century.  Let  us  now  listen  to 
the  tones  in  which  artists  criticised  their  fellows. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  the  press  com- 
plained of  the  ungenerous  criticism  of  one  artist  on  the 
works  of  another.  The  unsuccessful  had  no  mercy  for 
their  better  qualified  and  more  fortunate  brothers.  When 
Stubbs  won  admiration  as  an  animal  painter,  he  was  called 
"  stable  boy  "  and  "  adventurer  "  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 
And  the  perception  of  the  latter  was  complimented  by  a 
remark  in  the  press  to  the  effect,  that,  "  Dealers  in  Irish 
linens  may  speak  to  to  the  quality  of  canvas,  but  not  to  the 
colors  upon  it." 

Of  all  the  ungentle  critics  of  a  brother's  crafl  Fuseli  was 
the  most  ungentle,  and  he  was  the  most  disingenuous  in 
praise  of  his  own.  Seeing  a  gentleman  looking  at  one  of 
Fuseli's  early  exhibited  pictures,  the  artist,  assuming  the 
layman,  remarked,  "  He  must  be  a  wonderfully  clever  fel- 
low who  painted  that  picture."  The  gentleman  recognized 
the  speaker,  and  went  on  his  way  smiling.  Fuseli's  judg- 
ment on  Reynolds  amounted  to  this  :  Reynolds  was  un- 
equal ;  occasionally  he  was  unsurpassable,  but  then  most 
of  his  pieces  were  inferior.  Lawrence,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  invariably  excellent.  Fuseli  accused  Nollekens  of 
stealing  Fuseli's  ideas,  and  ^ollekens  answered  by  recrimi- 
nation. Rough  words,  meant  for  wit,  but  falling  far  short 
of  it,  passed  between  them.  Fuseli  was  fond  of  rough  and 
rude  judgments.  "  Bring  me,"  he  one  day  said  to  his  ser- 
vant, "  my  coat  and  umbrella.  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Con- 
stable's." This  was  said  in  allusion  to  Constable's  spotted 
and  showery  pictures.  Some  of  the  spots  and  flakes  might 
have  been  well  spared.  They  were  against  Constable's 
own  theory  of  the  composition  of  a  picture,  namely,  that 
its  parts  were  all  so  necessary  to  it  as  a  whole,  that  it  re- 
sembled a  sum  in  arithmetic  ;  take  away  or  add  the  small- 
est item  and  it  must  be  wrong.  Fuseli  was  as  severe  on 
the  dead  as  on  the  living.  When  Northcote  was  once 
praising  Browne,  Fuseli  broke  out  with,  "  Browne ! 
Browne  !  We've  had  enough  of  Browne  !  Let  us  talk  of 
Cipriani,  who  is  in  hell  I  "  His  well-known  reply  to  the 
observation  of  a  student,  that  he  had  completed  the  draw- 
ing which  he  showed  to  Fuseli,  without  once  using  a  crumb 
of  bread  to  erase  a  faulty  line,  bespeaks  the  man's  charac- 
ter :  "  Buy  a  twopenny  loaf,  and  rub  it  all  out." 

Northcote  was  more  generous.  Perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect of  Gainsborough's  works,  executed  for  George  the 
Third,  was  the  one  that  was  the  most  diflicult  to  paint 
with  effect,  namely,  "  The  Royal  Family  in  the  Mall  "  —  a 
work  which  excited  the  admiration  oL  Northcote.  There 
are  straight  walks,  straight  rows  of  trees,  a  central  group 
of  the  royal  and  formal  family,  and  people  sitting  in  line 
on  straight  benches ;  a  line  everywhere  abhorrent  to  na- 
ture. The  painter's  genius  turned  all  the  obstacles  to  aids. 
Northcote  could  see  neither  formality  nor  stifTness  wh^re 
everything  was  in  a  motion  and  a  flutter  like  a  lady's  fan. 
"  Watteau,"  as  he  enthusiastically  said,  "is  not  half  so 
airy  !  "  because  Watteau's  was  a  stagey  nature,  while  that 
of  Gainsborough  was  of  the  wholesome  outer  air  of  God's 
own  world. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  Wilson  that  Reynolds  made 
the  remark,  "  Gainsborough  is  the  first  landscape  painter 
in  Knuland."  To  which  Wilson  smartly  rejoined,  "  No^ 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough  is  not  the  first  landscape  painter^ 
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but  he  is  the  first  portrait  painter  in  Eni^lantl."  Sir  Joshua, 
wlien  more  maturely  weighin^r  the  merits  of  (Jain8borouj;h, 
asserted  that  ills  landscapes  tjid  not  belon<5  to  poetic  art. 
Leslie,  on  the  other  hand,  thoufjht  poetic  art  had  as  ranch 
to  do  with  the  beauty  and  (ra<;rancc  of  nature  as  with  the 
t  classical  incidents  in  the  landscapes  of  Poussin  and  Bour- 
don. Ho  saw  as  much  poetry  in  Burns'  "  Mountain  Daisy  " 
as  in  the  laurels  round  the  brow  of  Uuesar.  If  ever  land- 
8caf)e  was  poetical  on  canvas  it  was  Gainsborough'B.  So 
Leslie  thou<^ht.  Constable  could  not  think  of  one  picture 
of  Gainsboroujili's  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  With  par- 
ticulars," said  Constable,  "  he  had  nothing  to  do.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  deliver  fine  sentiment,  and  he  fully  accom- 
plished it." 

Wilson  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  being  praised  by 
an  artist  to  whom  praise  was  universally  awarded.  In  Ver- 
net's  studio  some  Knglishmen  were  giving  flattering  testi- 
mony to  the  great  French  master's  works.  "  Don't  talk 
of  my  landscapes,"  exclaimed  Vernet,  "when  your  country- 
man Wilson  paints  so  beautifully !  "  The  power  that  Ver- 
net praised  Zuccarelli  discovered.  The  latter  made  of  an 
indifferent  portrait  painter  something  more  than  a  mere 
English  Claude.  "  English  Claude !  "  said  Barry.  "  Claude 
painted  nature's  littlenesses;  Wilson  paints  her  broadly, 
adopting  the  features  that  should  most  attract  attention." 
in  Barry's  idea,  Claude's  groups  were  things  apart  from 
the  scene  in  which  they  were  set.  AVilson's  were  a  portion 
of  the  composition.  Wilson  was  a  classic,  Claude  a  me- 
chanic. The  first  a  Hercules,  the  second  an  eunuch.  The 
Frenchman  was  the  historian  of  landscape,  the  P]nglishman 
was  the  poet.  Barry  runs  to  the  very  top  of  the  scale 
when  he  says  that  Wilson's  landscapes  afford  the  happiest 
illustration  of  whatever  there  is  of  fascinating,  rich,  precious, 
and  harmonious  in  the  Venetian  coloring,  both  as  to  hue 
and  arrangement.  Wilson  himself  was  much  less  poetical 
when  speaking  of  the  landscapes  of  Barret.  "  Eggs  and 
spinach  1 "  comprised  the  brief  but  significant  criticism. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  there  should  ever  have  been  a 
time  when  Cuyp's  pictures  were  little  valued  in  England. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  not  understood,  that  people  could 
not  comprehend  the  light,  which  he  was  the  first  artist  who 
ever  painted.  When  a  Cuyp  was  once  knocked  down  in  a 
London  auction  room  for  a  trifling  sum,  Wilson  remarked 
to  Beechey,  who  was  standing  near,  "  Well,  the  day  will 
come  when  Cuyp's  pictures  will  bring  the  prices  which 
they  ought  to  bring,  and  so  will  mine."  It  was  the  expres- 
sion of  honest  conviction,  fully  justified  by  realization  of 
the  prophecy.  And  very  speedily  justified  too;  for  at  a 
sale  in  1 792,  ten  years  after  Wilson's  death,  a  landscape 
by  Cuyp  was  sold  for  one  thousand  guineas.  All  good 
men  rejoiced  that  taste,  judgment,  and  money,  were  epually 
abounding. 

While  Reynolds  quietly  said  of  Ramsay,  that  he  was 
the  most  sensible  of  all  the  painters  of  that  time,  Northcote 
ecstatically  praised  his  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte,  in 
which,  homely  as  she  was  in  face  and  carriage,  there  was 
a  certain  elegance,  and  the  plainness  was  not  vulgar.  "  She 
had  a  fan  in  her  hand,"  said  Northcote  of  this  portrait. 
"Lord  !  how  she  held  that  fan  !  "  It  was  Northcote's  judg- 
ment that  Ramsay's  execution  Avas  not  equal  to  his  concep- 
tion, and  that  his  promise  was  always  short  of  his  perform- 
ance. 

Soon  came  the  time  when  Rogers  confessed  that  Eng- 
land had  a  greater  number  of  moderately  good  f)ainters 
than  ever,  but  neither  a  Reynolds  nor  a  Hogarth.  He  con- 
gratulated England,  however,  on  having,  in  Turner,  "  a 
first-rate  genius  in  his  line."  Rogers  found,  in  some  of 
Turner's  pictures,  "  a  grandeur  which  neither  Claude  nor 
Poussin  could  give  to  theirs."  Turner  himself  was  not  an 
infallible  judge  of  other  masters.  He  held  Rubens,  as  a 
landscape  painter,  to  be  deficient  in  nature !  Rogers  an- 
swered by  pointing  to  a  "  Forest  Scene,"  by  Rubens,  which 
hun^  in  Rogers'  room.  "  The  foreground  of  it,"  he  said, 
"  is  truth  itself." 

The  best  trait  in  Turner's  character  was  his  total  absten- 
tion from  disparagement  of  the  works  of  his  rivals  and 
other  contemporaries.     When    David   Roberts    exhibited 


his  first  j)icture,  *'  The  Front  of  Rouen  Cathedral,"  at 
Somerset  House,  Turner  pointed  it  out  to  Allan,  with  the 
remark,  "Here  is  a  man  we  must  have  our  eye  upon  1  " 
On  another  occasion,  when  Turner  was  on  the  Hanging 
Committee,  and  his  brethren  suggested  "  no  room  "  for  a 
meritorious  picture  by  young  Bird,  Turner  looked  at  it, 
and  thereupon  declared  that  "  come  what  may,  the  young 
man's  picture  must  have  a  place."  He  was  told,  again 
and  again,  that  it  was  impossible,  through  lack  of  space. 
Turner  then  silently  moved  away,  took  down  one  of  bis 
own  works,  and  hung  young  Bird's  in  its  place.  There 
was,  of  course  some  caprice  in  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
other  artists.  At  one  time,  after  the  pictures  were  hung 
for  exhibition,  he  heightened  the  brillianc-y  of  a  work  of 
his  own,  that  it  might  not  sufTer  side  by  side  with  a  glow- 
ing piece  from  the  bright  and  graceful  hand  (which  too 
early  lost  its  cunning)  of  Geddes.  Yet,  in  another  year, 
he  temporarily  changed  the  golden  sky  of  his  "  Cologne," 
to  a  dun  color,  lest  two  portraits  by  Lawrence,  on  each 
side  of  it,  should  be  killed  by  the  contrast. 

Then  Turner's  generously  truthful  criticism  of  Girtin 
well  merits  being  kept  in  remembrance.  "  If  poor  Tom 
Girtin  had  lived  I  should  have  starved,"  was  one  of  his 
renjarks,  full  of  homage.  Not  less  was  there  in  Turner's 
speech  on  looking  at  one  of  Girtin's  drawings :  "  Never  in 
my  whole  life  could  I  make  a  drawing  like  that.  I  would 
have  given  one  of  my  little  fingers  to  oe  able  to  make  one 
like  it."  In  similar  spirit  Turner  exclaimed,  on  seeing  a 
marvellous  efl'ect  of  light  in  a  Cuyp,  "  I  would  give  a 
thousand  pounds  to  have  painted  that !  "  But,  be  said,  as 
he  gazed  admiringly  at  another  glowing  copy  of  God's 
glorious  work  by  the  same  artist,  "  They  would  have  called 
that  too  warm  if  /  had  done  it." 

Collins,  who  Avas  one  of  the  severest  censors  of  his  own 
pictures,  and  who  never  forgot  Calcott's  respect  for  the 
"  man  who  never  reminded  you  of  the  palette,"  held  Hay- 
don  to  be  superior  to  the  great  painters  of  the  Venetian 
school ;  equalling  them  in  color,  and  adding  to  that  at 
least  a  desire  to  attain  every  greatness  of  every  other 
school.  Collins  thought  Haydon's  "  Judgment  of  Solomon," 
painted  at  seven  and  twenty,  was,  for  color,  tone,  and  sub- 
limity, the  most  perfect  modern  picture  he  had  ever  beheld. 
In  his  own  branch  of  art  Collins  judged  less  favorably  of 
the  efforts  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  who  cared  less 
than  he  to  study  nature.  Tlieir  works  he  catalogued  as 
"  cottages  and  cattle  in  a  painting-room,"  and  "  a  thunder- 
storm, raised  in  the  artist's  study."  Of  Wilkie  he  could 
never  be  sufficiently  laudatory.  Of  that  artist's  "  Penny 
Wedding  "  he  declared  that  in  depth  of  tone  and  richness 
of  color  it  was  equal  to  Ostade.  Wilkie,  on  his  side,  is 
said  to  have  always  spoken  "  in  a  manner  truly  Christian  " 
of  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  —  which  is  a  manner 
open  to  explanation.  His  frankness  and  freedom  from 
jealousy  were  delightful. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Collins  sometimes 
secured  the  true  light  and  shade  on  figures  in  his  land- 
scapes by  grouping  dressed  dolls  in  a  large  box,  and  copy- 
ing them.  His  son,  however,  is  careful  to  say  that  these 
figures  "  were  seldom  finished  till  they  could  take  their 
tone  and  sentiment  from  a  large  extent  of  completed  land- 
scape around  them."  1 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  page,  to  the  banquets  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Those  of  the  present  day  are  not  at 
all  like  those  of  the  olden  times.  There  was  more  hospi- 
tality in  that  time  than  now ;  there  was  certainly  more 
jollity ;  fewer  guests  of  "  rank  "  or  "  quality,"  more  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  partake  of  neither. 

Some  of  the  scenes  at  those  primitive  banquets  were 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  social  manners  of  tne  period. 
A  contemporary  writer  to  the  newspapers  furnishes  this 
droll  picture  of  what  occurred  in  1 775  :  "  Dinner  being  over, 
and  the  usual  complimentary  toasts  to  the  king  and  royal 
family  being  given,  Mr.  Barretti,  the  celebrated  author  of 
'  The  Fall  of  Man,'  etc.,  without  even  so  much  as  ac- 
quainting the  stewards  with  his  intention,  which  he  had  a 
right  to  do,  got  up  and  pronounced,  with  all  that  veneration 
»  Life  of  Collins,  p.  219. 
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■witli  which  foreigners  treat  the  name  of  kings,  the  follow- 
ing fulsome  compliments  on  his  majesty's  birthday.  Tt 
was  written  by  a  countryman  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  in- 
troduced, and  who  had  the  modesty  to  sit  transported  at 
the  rehearsal,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  company  treated  it 
with  that  silent  contempt  which  such  foreign  assurance 
deserved."  The  whole  thing  is  "delicious"  —  Barretti's 
oflensive  deed,  "  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,"  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  friend,  as  if  the  meeting  had  been  a  "  free-and- 
easy,"  and  the  silent  contempt  with  which  the  company 
listened  to  what  few,  if  any  of  them,  understood  —  an 
Italian  sonnet !  It  was  worthy  of  the  society  which  nomi- 
nated Boswell  to  conduct  its  foreign  correspondence,  and 
discovered  afterwards  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Italian  language. 

Boswell  himself  figured  at  one  of  the  subsequent  dinners, 
that  of  1791.  The  company  had  sat  down  at  half-past 
five,  and  had  been  in  the  full  tide  of  enjoyment  till  nine, 
soon  after  which  period  about  thirty  persons  were  left  "  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  the  bottle."  All  went  flowingly  on 
then,  till  "  Bozzy  "  and  Sir  William  Chambers  seemed  to 
have  volunteered  something  musical.  Whatever  it  may 
have  been,  it  is  thus  referred  to  in  contemporary  reports : 
"  Bozzy's  inharmonious  chanting  to  the  worthy  '  Knight  of 
the  Polar  Star'  proved  the  signal  for  general  discord,  and 
a  grand  crash  of  bottles  and  glasses  proved  a  characteris- 
tic ^/mZe  to  this  annual  entertainment.  What  the  oflensive 
uproariousness  of  the  exhibitors  could  have  been  at  the 
dinner  of  1769,  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  since  such  a  scene 
as  the  above  is  described  as  characteristic  of  the  more  re- 
fined Academicians  of  1791  !  Of  those  present,  Peter 
Pindar  said  that  — 

"  Each  df  them  that  wondrous  man  excelled, 
Who  beat  a  butcher's  dog  at  eatinjif  tripe." 

Perhaps  this  scene  led  to  ^t  least  some  change  in  the 
invitations  issued;  for,  in  recording  the  dinner  of  1793, 
the  papers  state  that  every  gue.it  but  two,  on  one  side,  the 
table  was  a  peer;  that  every  noble  had  two  servants  to 
wait  on  him,  and  that  nearly  every  artist  had  one.  Some 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  generally  among  the 
guests.  After  all,  there  never  could  have  been  such  an 
assemblage  of  superhuman  excellence  as  met  together  at 
the  dinner  of  1812,  although  no  royal  prince  was  present. 
"  Except  that  failure  in  dignity,"  say  the  papers,  "  the 
Royal  Academicians  were  encircled  with  nearly  every  sort 
of  uplified  thing  in  the  empire  that  was  heir  to  virtue, 
wisdom,  or  honor."  Happy  Academicians  1  But  occa- 
sionally the  celestial  guests  showed  themselves  of  very 
mortal  mould,  and  not  without  provocation.  It  was  the 
rule  of  the  stewards  to  consider  as  unable  to  attend  all 
who  neglected  to  reply  to  the  invitations;  fresh  summonses 
were  sent  to  other  guests.  But  often  the  uncourtcous 
guests  who  had  not  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  invi- 
tations would  make  their  appearance  ;  accommodation  and 
provisions  alike  ran  short,  and  the  hungry  and  weary 
friends  of  art  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a  general  "  row." 


PEASANT  PILGRIMS. 

(from  a  frexcii  lady.) 

I  LIVE  in  a  rather  out-of-the-way  rural  district  in  the 
centre  of  France,  which  enjoys,  however,  the  very  great 
advantage  of  being  within  lliree  hours  by  railway  of  that 
remarkable  little  town  of  Paray-le-Monial  which  has  of 
late  years  become  so  famous  for  its  connection  with  the 
beatified  Marie  Alacoque,  and  to  which  so  many  thou- 
sands of  pious  pilgrims  are  gathering  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  to  celebrate  the 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesiif.  It  has  occurred  to 
Die  tiiat  an  accurate  little  pictun-,  painted  from  nature  and 
on  the  spot,  of  tlie  manner  in  whicli  the  pilgrims  are  re- 
cruited, might  have  some  interest  lor  your  readers  at  a  time 
when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  give  to  these  j)ilgrim- 


asres  the  utmost  possible  religious  and  political  significance. 
When  I  first  heard  the  subject  mooted  in  the  quiet  valley 
in  which  I  live,  it  was  for  me  a  matter  of  much  interest  and 
speculation  how  the  promoters  of  the  pilgrimage  could  get 
into  the  heads  of  our  peasantry  an  idea  so  abstract  as  the 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  I  was  far  indeed  from 
imagining  the  infinite  resources  of  a  determined  will  in 
combination  with  that  particular  kind  of  intensely  local 
influence  which  we  call  in  this  country  L'injluence  du 
clocher.  We  possess  in  our  neighborhood  a  little  woman, 
of  a  "  devouring  activity,"  who  inhabits  the  principal 
hduse  in  the  village,  a  building  with  a  little  old  tower, 
crowned  with  a  pepper-box  roof,  which  gives  it  an  ap- 
dearance  awakening  fieudal  associations.  Unfortunately 
for  Mme.  Tarbi,  the  little  lady  in  question,  although  her 
father  was  a  considerable  land-owner  and  a  deputy,  he  did 
not  bear  the  indispensable  particule,  and  as  for  her  hus- 
band it  is  perfectly  well  known  among  all  the  aristocracy 
of  this  neighborhood  that  his  most  active  years  were  passed 
in  the  degrading  pursuit  of  commerce.  This  being  so, 
Mme.  Tarbi,  notwithstanding  the  pepper-box  to  her 
chateau,  and  the  dignity  of  an  easy  fortune,  has  always 
found  it  impossible  to  work  her  way  into  the  true  and  pure 
aristocracy  of  the  land,  which  will  not  abandon  its  high 
principles  even  in  favor  of  a  worthy  and  most  persevering 
little  woman  who  has  many  admirable  qualities  to  recom- 
mend her.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  her  orthodoxy; 
she  is  energetically,  enthusiastically  hien  pensatite,  yet  even 
such  orthodoxy  as  hers,  though  useful,  is  not  enough.  It 
is  one  of  the  requisites  for  aristocracy,  but  it  does  not 
inclu'le  all  the  requisites.  When  she  perceived  that  the 
pleasing  activities  of  aristocratic  society  were  denied  to 
her,  Mme.  Tarbi  felt  much  embarrassed  by  the  super- 
abundance of  her  own  energies.  She  received,  indeed,  a 
few  bourgeois  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  members  of  her 
own  f;imil\  ;  she  managed  her  household,  and  managed  it 
vigorously  and  well;  she  pruned  her  trees,  planted  her 
flowers,  worked  tremendously  at  her  sewing  machine, 
minded  the  dairy,  taught  her  children  ;  yet  all  these  duties 
proved  insufficient  to  fill  the  hours  between  five  in  the 
morning,  when  she  rose,  and  11  p.  M.,  when  she  sought  a 
well-earned  rest.  Be  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  Mme. 
Tarbi  never  reads  anything,  not  even  a  newspaper,  for  is 
not  reading  a  waste  of  time  ?  The  hours  she  spares  from 
her  household  are  given  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  by  which 
at  once  her  heart  is  gratified  and  her  influence  consolidated 
and  extended.  Still  there  remained  a  surplus  of  energy 
unexpended,  and  you  may  well  believe  that  the  propaganda 
for  the  pilgrimage  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
Ko  sooner  had  Mon seigneur  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
issued  his  charge  in  favor  of  the  pilgrimage,  no  sooner  had 
our  parish  cure  read  it  in  church  and  commented  there- 
upon, than  Mme.  Tarbi  put  on  a  charming  toilette,  took  a 
parasol,  and  commenced  her  holy  work.  My  own  maid 
happened  to  be  in  a  farmhouse  just  when  Mme.  Tarbi 
called  there,  and  from  her  account  you  may  judge  of  the 
arguments  used. 

"  It  appears,  madame,"  she  said  to  me  that  evening, 
"  that  they  are  going  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  country  of 
Sainte  Marie  Alacoque;  but  it  is  not  for  that  saint,  it's  for 
another  that  was  in  the  same  convent  with  her."  By  this 
other  saint  she  meant  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  this  is  all 
they  know  about  it.  She  continued :  "  It's  to  pray  for 
peace;  and  it  will  cost  ten  francs."  "  AVell,  but  Jean- 
nette,"  I  answered,  "  what  is  the  good  of  praying  for  peace 
at  a  time  when  we  are  at  war  with  nobody  ?  "  "  Ma  foi, 
madame,  1  know  nothing  about  it;  but  Mme.  Tarbi  said 
so."  "  At  all  events,"  said  I,  "  ten  francs  seems  dear  for 
our  farmers'  wives,  and  there  will  not  be  many  there  at 
that  rate."  "  Oh,  but  there  will !  Mme.  Tarbi  said  that 
ever)  body  had  his  name  put  down,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  give  ten  francs  to  God  than  to  see  the  communes  lost 
altogether."  This  notion  of  an  investment  at  high  interest 
seemed  to  me  a  real  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Mme. 
Tarbi,  and  I  now  began  to  understand  her  success.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  call  upon  the  farmer's  wife,  being  curious 
to  know  what  she  had  decided.     She,  top,  gave   her  ten 
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francs,  and  went  on  pil<?rimage,  but  with  another  object. 
"  Ah.  inadiime  !  "  said  she,  on  perceiving  me,  '*  is  it,  then, 
true  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  year  of  famine?"  "I 
have  heard  notiiiug  of  the  sort,  anil  I  see  no  »i;;n8  of  it." 
"  Ah,  but  Mine.  Tarbi  has  told  us  tiiat  the  lion  Dieu  was 
very  angry  at  us,  and  that  He  had  frozen  the  vines  and 
the  fruit  to  show  it."  "  Why  is  liie  lion  Dieu  so  angry 
with  us?"  I  incjuired.  "Ma  foi,  niadnine,"  she  went  on, 
"  I  know  notiiing  about  it,  but  Muie.  Tarbi  says  that  it's 
plain  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  frost,  and  tiiat  if  wo  don't 
look  sharp  and  pray  together  in  a  piigriniiij^e,  all  the  good 
things  of  the  earth  will  be  lost,  and  we  shallhave  a  year  of 
famine." 

Here  slie  ended,  on  which  I  observed  that  ten  francs  was 
not  too  much  to  give  to  save  all  the  crops,  and  was  not  ho 
dear  as  an  ordinary  insurance.  "  liut  who,"  I  inquired, 
♦*  ha.s  tolil  Mine.  Tarbi  that  the  Bon  Dieu  was  so  angry 
with  us  ?  "  "  Ma  <bi,  madame,  je  n'en  sais  rien  ;  she  says 
that  so  long  as  we  have  no  Government,  things  will  not  go 
well."  "  That's  it,  Toinette ;  you  see  you  are  going  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  ask  the  Bon  Dieu  for  a  king."  Her  hus- 
'  i!ul  had  just  come  in,  and  he  exeliiimed  rather  angrily, 

What  do  we  want  with  a  king?  Why  cannot  they  let  us 
.M.iue  ?  'Ihey  say  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are  doing; 
liiit  we've  nothing  to  complain  of.  We  sell  our  beasts  and 
our  grain  just  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  king.  It  is  not  the 
king  who  buys  everything,  is  it,  madame  ?  I  will  not  let 
thee  go  to  the  pilgrimage,  dost  thou  hear?"  "Toinon," 
>lie  answered,  "  I  durst  not  remain  at  home  when  tlie  others 
go;  what  would  they  think  of  us?  It  never  does  any  harm 
to  pray  to  God,  and  sure  enough  I  shall  pray  for  the  crops 
and  not  for  the  king;  what  does  it  matter  to  me?  "  "  So 
that's  why  Mme.  Tarbi  preaches  to  people;  si.e's  just  been 
to  talk  to  Fran9ois,  who  wasn't  over-i)lea.sed.  Fran9oi3  is 
not  a  fool ;  lie  has  been  to  Paris,  and  he  can  read  in  any 
tort  of  a  book,  so  he  said  to  the  lady,  *  It's  a  queer  sort  of 
pilgrimage,  that  is,  in  a  railway.  My  wife  once  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  for  our  little  Toinot  wlio  had  a  fever,  and  he 
couldn't  be  cured,  and  we  had  four  girls  and  ordy  one  boy 
for  a  plough.  Well,  she  did  all  the  distance  on  foot,  with 
bare  leet.  'J'hat  was  a  real  pilgrimage,  but  as  to  pilgrim- 
ages in  railways,  I  don't  believe  in  them.  There  will 
hardly  be  time  enough  to  pray  to  God.'  "  "  That  is  not 
necessary,"  said  his  wife ;  "  the  lady  says  that  the  inten- 
tion is  enough."  She  went  to  the  pilgrimage  after  all,  be- 
cause, as  she  herself  explained  it,"  she  had  not  ventured  to 
refuse  Mme.  Tarbi,  who  had  sent  broth  to  her  little  girls 
all  the  time  that  they  had  the  measles.  The  poor,"  she 
added,  "  ought  always  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rich,  be- 
cause they  may  need  their  help  at  any  time,  and  if  these 
pilgrimages  do  no  good,  at  any  rate  they  do  no  harm." 

A  girl  who  comes  to  sew  in  my  house  told  me  that  she 
did  not  think  there  was  much  piety  in  putting  on  one's  fin- 
est clothes,  and  in  going  about  the  country  to  eat  in  the 
middle  of  the  fields  as  one  does  at  village  feasts,  but  she 
would  go  to  the  pilgrimage  all  the  same,  so  as  not  to  lose 
Mme.  Tarhi's  custom,  for  Mme.  Tarbi  employs  her  fre- 
quently. In  addition  to  these  means  of  influence  there  are 
subscriptions  for  po»r  women  who  are  bien  pensanles,  but 
have  not  the  means  necessary  to  pay  their  fare,  yet  are 
pleased  Aviih  the  notion  of  a  day's  holiday  which  costs 
nothing.  The  lady  patronesses  themselves  find  a  great 
deal  to  intcrot  and  occupy  them,  in  the  choice  of  banners 
with  tlieir  di^igns,  colors,  and  emblems,  and  the  great  ques- 
tions, who  will  arrange  them,  who  will  carry  them?  The 
banner  itsellis  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  zeal  on  the 
part  of  ladies  like  ]\Ime.  Tarbi ;  for  it  is  only  when  they 
have  been  able  to  get  together  a  certain  number  of  faithful 
followers  tliat  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  (wise  in  their 
generation-)  permit  them  to  carry  a  banner  at  all.  Mme. 
Tarbi,  after  counting  the  number  of  her  adherents, 
exclaimed,  with  tiiumphant  joy, '•  Nous  aurons  une  ban- 
nicre!  "  whicti,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
all  her  prai.seworlhy  exertions. 

Tlu-re  are,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  these  pilgrimages 
are  a  clianuing  occupation.  The  ladies  plan  long  before- 
hand the  great  matter  of  the  toilette,  in  what  costume  they 


will  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  several  flocks, 
and  they  compare  lists  in  order  to  ascertain  which   lady 

Katroness  will  lead  the  largest  number  of  the  faithful, 
fevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  her  indisputable  skill,  it  seemed 
to  mo  that  Mme.  Tarbi  went  rather  beyond  the  bounds 
last  Sunday,  and  that  she  deluded  herself  considerably 
about  the  sentiments  of  her  vassals  when  she  considered 
it  becoming  and  opportune  to  deliver  a  speech  to  them  all 
on  coming  back  from  mass,  to  make  them  [Mirceive  what 
good  results  might  be  expected  from  the  pilgrimaj^es  by 
the  fruits  already  borne  by  them.  "  You  see,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  that  God  is  already  becoming  favorable  to  us, 
since  He  has  caused  Thiers  to  fall,  and  nas  put  in  his  place 
an  honest  and  pious  man  like  Marshal  MacMahon.  It  is 
the  beginning  6f  the  benedictions  which  the  Divine  Good- 
ness is  •  about  to  accord  to  us,  and  we  may  soon  hope  to 
have  a  Government."  A  general  and  chilling  silence  re- 
ceived these  words,  for  the  feelings  of  attachment  towards 
M.  Thiers  which  had  already  taken  root  in  the  breast  of 
the  French  peasant  have  been  considerably  augmented 
since  the  change  of  Government  by  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cattle  which  immediately  followed  the  accession  of 
Marshal  MacMahon,  for  which,  of  course,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  he  is  held  by  the  peasantry  to  be  responsi- 
ble. 

Our  farmer's  wife  came  to  see  me  on  Monday  evening, 
with  a  disappointed  look,  and  informed  me  that  a  cow  for 
which  she  had  received  an  offer  of  5o0  francs  when  M. 
Thiers  was  President,  was  now  unsalable  at  400  francs, 
and  then  she  inquired  whether  Mme.  Tarbi  would  make 
her  pay  ten  francs  all  the  same  if  she  did  not  go  to  the 
pilgrimage.  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it,"  I  answered, 
"if  your  name  is  written  down."  Then  she  answered, 
sighing,  "  If  J  pay  my  ten  francs  I  may  as  well  have  some 
amusement."  And  these  are  the  sentiments  with  which 
people  go  on  a  pilgrimage  in  this  country! 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


After  having  heard  Nilsson  sing,  the  Shah  sent  her  a  diamond 
bracelet.     Who  wouldn't  —  like  to  ? 

The  whistle  is  to  be  substituted  in  the  French  army  for  the 
bugle  when  the  troops  are  engaged  in  skirmishing.  During  the 
recent  war  the  whistle  was  found  to  act  very  well  in  the  free 
companies,  whilst  the  calls  on  the  bugle  revealed  too  much  to  the 
enemy. 

It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  some  public  site  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and 
to  devote  the  rest  of  the  fund  raised  by  the  "  Mill  Memorial  " 
Committee  to  the  foundation  of  scholarships  in  mental  science 
and  political  economy,  open  to  both  sexes. 

A  BLOCK  of  stone  from  Easter  Island,  Polynesia,  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  It  represents  the 
head  of  an  idol,  rudely  carved,  and  weighs  three  tons.  Of  the 
nose,  which  is  a  yard  in  length,  a  French  critic  remarks,  with 
more  force  than  elegance,  that  it  would  take  the  mainsail  of  a 
50-ton  yacht  for  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Paris  to  do  away  with  the 
wearing  of  gloves.  It  is  argued  that  as  a  small  hand,  like  a 
small  foot,  is  generally  the  sign  of  aristocratic  descent,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  concealed  within  a  vulgar  integu- 
ment, where  the  fingers  of  the  Faubourg  are  on  equal  terms  with 
the  horny  ones  of  Belleville  and  Montmarte. 

The  English  papers  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  of  Captain  Frederick  Robertson,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  father  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton. 
Captain  Robertson  entered  the  army  in  1803,  and  was  embarked 
on  board  the  Victory  when  Nelson's  fleet  took  troops  on  board 
at  Barbadoes,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Toulon  squadron.  He 
also  served  with  the  land  and  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  America 
in  1813. 

English  students  of  the  history  of  precious  stones  have  been 
all  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  since  the  Shah  arrived,  owing  to 
the  rumor  that  he  had  brought  with  him  some  jewels  of  great 
antiquity  and  value.     Here,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  a  chance  of 
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discovering  some  of  those  engraved  emeralds  and  other  priceless 
stones  which  are  mentioned  by  classical  writers,  and  which, 
having  disappeared  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  carried  eastward,  and  to  have  found 
their  way  tirst  into  Timour's  hands,  then  into  those  of  Nadir 
Shah,  who  plundered  the  Indian  capital  of  Timour's  descend- 
ants ;  and  then  into  those  of  the  Kajar  princes,  who  have 
acquired  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  Shah  seems,  however,  to 
have  preferred  showing  his  jewels  to  ladies  to  letting  them  be 
examined  by  experts,  and  it  is  now  said  that  he  had  only  one 
engraved  gem  with  him,  and  that  it  <vas  in  Arabic.  All  the  rest 
of  his  jewelry  is  described  by  a  disappointed  and  indignant 
archaeologist  as  "  mere  modern  rubbish." 

The  light  wit  for  which  the  French  nation  is  remarkable  is  no- 
ticeable in  the  whole  literature  of  Parisian  trade-circulars,  putfs, 
and  advertisements,  and  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles 
in  shop-windows,  in  one  of  those  passages  which  always  attract 
foreign  visitors  by  their  glittering  display  of  articles  de  Paris, 
was  a  linendraper  and  hosier's  shop  in  which,  just  before  the 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity  by  Napoleon  III.,  a  bust  of 
the  President  was  displayed,  adorned  by  an  Imperial  diadem 
composed  of  a  shirt-collar  with  the  points  sticking  tip.  The 
effect  was  irresistibly  suggestive,  notwithstanding  the  homely 
nature  of  the  crown.  A  hrm  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  the 
Passage  da  I'Ope'ra  has  now  made  a  grand  coup  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  emblazoning  his  shop  front  a  day  or  two  ago  with 
suns  and  lions  a  la  Fersane.  The  bait  took  ;  three  of  the  Shah's 
attendants  entered  the  glittering  trap  and  gave  what  a  French 
journal  calls  "  a  pyramidal  order."  No  doubt  by  this  time  the 
boulevards  are  blazing  with  suns  and  swarming  with  lions  with  a 
view  to  attracting  the  buj^ers  whose  orders  take  so  symmetrical 
a  form. 

A  CLEVER  trick  has  lately  been  played  by  one  of  the  London 
police  detectives.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  for  the  men-servants 
in  large  establishments  to  lay  the  dinner-taljle  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  as  the  windows  ai'c  usually  open  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  thieves  have  in  several  instances  effected  an  entrance 
thereby,  and  cleared  off  all  the  plate.  One  afternoon  a  detec- 
tive called  at  a  house  in  a  fashionable  neighborhood,  and  on  the 
door  being  opened  he  said  he  had  come  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
that  a  good  many  plate  robberies  had  taken  place.  "  All  right," 
said  the  servant.  "  But  is  it  all  right  V  replied  the  detective. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  left  the  dining-room  only  a  few  minutes  aiio." 
"  Well,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  making  sure."  So  rather 
scornfully  the  servant  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  then  scorn 
gave  place  to  dismay.  The  man  was  ready  to  faint,  for  every 
spoon  and  fork  had  vanished.  The  detective  then  quietly 
opened  a  carpet-bag  which  he  had  with  him,  and  revealed  to  his 
gaze  the  missing  articles.  The  detective  had  himself  got  in  at 
the  window  and  swept  off  all  the  plate.  It  was  rather  a  danger- 
ous experiment  for  him,  but  a  very  instructive  lesson  for 
Jeames. 

One  of  the  smallest  and  in  some  respects  most  curious  of  the 
many  scientific  societies  in  London  is  the  Aeronautical  Society, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.  li.  S.  At  the  meeting 
of  this  society,  two  rather  important  steps  of  progress  were 
reported.  One  is  that  by  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  who  sends  infor- 
mation that  by  means  of  a  screw  worked  by  eight  men,  in  a 
balloon  weighing  altogether  four  tons,  he  has  been  able  to  cause 
the  balloon  to  deviate  twelve  degrees  either  way  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  This,  as  the  chairman 
remarked,  would  enable  one  to  send  balloons  into  Paris  as  well 
as  to  get  them  out.  A  step  in  the  direction  of  motive  power, 
combining  strength  with  lightness,  was  exhibited  in  a  small 
machine  occupying  less  than  a  square  yard,  in  which  steam  was 
got  up  by  the  use  of  gas  in  less  than  two  minutes  to  a  pressure 
of  100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  The  machine  weighs  only  40  lbs., 
and  is  of  four-horse  power.  On  the  same  principle  it  was 
averred  that  another  engine  could  be  made  of  100-horse  power 
that  will  weigh  within  700  lb.  One  is  ordered  for  a  balloon  that 
has  been  constructed  for  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Vienna  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000. 

The  Goethe  literature  has  just  received  an  important  addition 
in  the  shape  of  three  large  volumes  of  correspondence,  edited  by 
Profcs.sor  Bratanet,  of  the  University  of  Cracow.  One  of  these 
is  entitled  "Goethe's  Correspondence  with  the  Brothers 
Humboldt,"  and  contains  a  long  series  of  letters  ranging  from 
1795  to  1832,  exchanged  chiefly  by  Goethe  with  William  von 
Hiimt>oldt.  The  German  notices  speak  of  it  as  worthy  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  general  interest,  with  the  famous  Schiller 
and  Goethe  correspondence.  The  other  two  volumes  arc  pub- 
li»hed  as  "  Correspondence  on  Natural  Science,"  and  embrace 
the  twenty  years  of  Goethe's  life  between  1812  and  18.'32,  when 


he  carried  on  a  most  voluminous  correspondence  on  scieniitic 
subjects  with  various  writers  and  students  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. Some  of  thetoC,  indeed,  are  names  so  little  known 
even  in  Germany  that  the  editor  tinds  it  necessary  to  extend  his 
work  to  the  inquiry  as  to  who  they  were,  and  in  what  order  they 
wrote  to  the  sage  of  Weimar.  Of  the  more  obscure  writers,  it 
is  evident  that  many  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  great  man 
they  addressed  ;  and,  though  he  has  expressly  left  their  letters  to 
him  as  materials  for  publication,  the  compliment  seems  rather  a 
doubtful  one,  as  a  number  of  them  were  certainly  never  answered 
nor  even  acknowledged. 

The  Globus  publishes  a  curious  article  on  the  various  deriva- 
tions which  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  name  of  the 
German  capital.  According  to  Siissmilch  and  Frisch,  Berlin  is 
a  diminutive  of  heere  (berry) ;  Frisch  also  thinks  it  might  be  a 
diminutive  of  baer,  which  is  Low-Dutch  for  a  waier-dam.  Oth- 
ers hold  that  Berlin  was  originally  called  Barlein  (little  bear), 
because  Albrecht  der  Bar  (the  illustrious)  founded  it  in  1140. 
Bissel  says  that  Berlin  is  a  diminutive  of  perle  —  a  pearl.  Karl 
Braun  thinks  that  the  word  is  Slavonic,  and  means  a  ford.  Dr. 
lliecke,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  it  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  derived  either  from  biorlinn,  a  ferry,  or  from  bairlinn,  a  dam. 
Ballet  holds  that  Berlin  is  a  compound  of  the  Celtic  ber,  a  curve, 
and  lin,  a  river.  According  to  Mahn,  it  is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  paur,  a  willow,  auCl  lluijn,  a  wood.  Victor  Jacobi  thinks 
it  comes  from  the  Slavonic /?n,  near,  and  lin,  a  hill.  Kluden  says 
Berlin  is  a  Wendish  word  signifying  "  an  enclosure."  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Slavonic  bar,,  a  wood,  and  vola,  a  field ;  others 
again  from  hor  and  glina,  ciay.  The  Globus  thinks  the  best  der- 
ivation of  all  is  that  given  in  a  pamphlet,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared at  Benthen,  by  Dr.  Beyerdorf.  This  wrifer  argues  that 
Berlin  is  named  after  its  founder,  Berla,  as  Steitin  is  named 
after  Stita,  Czernin  after  Czcrna,  etc.  There  are  several  places 
in  Germany  called  Berlin.  Two  squares  in  Halle  are  called 
"  Great  Berlin  "  and  "  Little  Berlin  "  respectively ;  there  is  a 
place  near  Nordheim  called  Berlin,  and  there  is  a  Berlin  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  two  lakes  near  Wittstock  are  known 
as  Great  and  Little  Berlin  ;  a  village  near  Eutin  is  called  Ber- 
lin, another  in  Mcckburg  Barlin,  and  a  town  near  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  Berlinchen. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  Householders  who  are  laying  in 
their  stock  of  coal  for  the  winter  will  do  well  to  study  the  moon, 
which  is  believed  in  some  quarters  to  exercise  no  small  influence 
on  fuel  stacked  or  stored  at  certain  seasons.  The  Skye  corre- 
spondent of  the  Cornish  Telegraph  mentions  that  during  the 
fortnight  which  began  on  the  lOih  of  June  the  people  of  Skye 
were  busy  stacking  their  peats  and  securing  their  winter  firing, 
being  anxious  to  complete  the  operation  while  the  moon  was 
waning.  During  the  fortnight  commencing  on  the  24th  of  June, 
when  the  moon  was  crescent,  no  real  Skyeman  would  stack  his  . 
peats  for  any  consideration,  believing  that  unless  stacked  under 
a  waning  moon  the  peats  will  give  neither  light  or  heat  when 
burned.  "  A  power  of  smoke"  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
peats  stacked  under  a  crescent  moon.  In  Skye  the  crescent  is 
called  "  fas,"  and  the  wane  "  tarradh,"  and  under  these  two 
terms  the  moon  not  only  exercises  a  great  influence  over  peats 
but  also  over  many  other  things.  In  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands sheep,  pigs,  and  cows  s^re  only  killed  in  the  "  fas,"  as  meat 
made  in  the  "tarradh"  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  nothing  but 
"  shrinking  "  when  in  the  pot.  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake 
on  this  point.  In  former  days  it  was  the  "  waning"  and  not 
the  crescent  moon  that  was  supposed  throughout  Scotland  to 
have  an  evil  influence,  and  the  same  opinion  was  held  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Germany.  It  is  of  course  possible  tliat  some  change 
may  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  moon  affects  our  interests.  All  that  we  know  for  certain, 
however,  is  that  the  price  of  fuel  does  not  wane  with  the  moon, 
and  that  fortunately  the  moon  does  not  increase  with  the  price 
of  fuel,  for  if  such  were  the  case  lovers  could  no  longer  walk  by 
moonlight  with  any  sense  of  privacy,  and  however  much  we 
might  suffer  from  cold  during  the  daytime,  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  Arcs,  we  should  be  blistered  to  bits  by  moonshine  during  the 
long  winter  nights,  when,  with  a  moon  occupying  the  biggest 
portion  of  the  heavens,  the  heat  would  be  insufferable. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett's  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  lor  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  tlie  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  iillaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui- 
toes and  other  annoying  insects. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STA(JE. 

CHAPTER  II.  {continued.) 

"I  LIKE  to  see  lots  of  faded  ones  : 
they  make  things  seem  ever  so  much 
Ioniser  ago." 

"  You  won't  always  think  that,"  ho 
said,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  si.K-and- 
t  wenty.  "  And  how  do  you  like  Eng- 
land ?  " 

"  England  ?  Oh,  you  mean  Lon- 
don ?  1  don't  much  care.  I'm  treated 
very  well.  I  should  like  it  better  if 
there  was  room  to  breathe  in." 

"I  feel  that  too.  Y"ou  like  the 
country,  then  ?  I  think  we  should 
a;4ree  —  I'm  never  myself,  except 
when  I'm  on  the  sea.  I  shall  soon  be 
with  my  wife  again  now."  He  used 
his  favorite  metaphor  less  from  habit 
than  from  a  wish  to  see  what  effect  it 
might  have  upon  her.  But  he  was 
disappointed  again  —  it  simply  had  no 
eflect  at  all.  6o  he  was  obliged  ig- 
nominiously  to  explain.  "  I  mean  my 
yacht,  the  Esmeralda.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that  fellow  Aaron,  I  should 
have  been  half-way  to  the  North  Pole 
by  this  time.  Not  but  what  I  should 
have  lost  a  pleasant  adventure,  so  I 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  after  all. 
Have  you  made  many  voyages  V  I 
know  that  prima  donnas  think  noth- 
ing of  a  voyage  round  the  world." 

"  Do  they  ?  Oh,  that  would  be  the 
best  of  all !  I  get  so  tired  of  sitting 
still.     I've  never  been  on  the  sea." 

"  What  —  not  when  you  came  from 
Poland  V  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing ;  I  mean  "  — 

"  I  know :  you  don't  call  being  in 
one  of  those  beastly  steamers  sailing ; 
no  more  do  I." 

"  And  are  you  really  going  all  over 
the  world  ?  " 

"I'm  going  to  try  and  get  where 
nobody  has  ever  been  before." 

"  How  I  wish  I  was  you !  " 

"  There's  something  in  that  girl," 
bethought.  "Well,  I've  found  some- 
thing that  she  can  talk  about  at  last." 
"  Something  that  I  like  to  talk  about," 
he  meant  to  say,  but  his  confusion  of 
persons  was  only  natural.  Without 
any  more  beating  round  the  bush,  he 
plunged  at  once  into  a  lecture  upon 
Arctic  possibilities  that  called  the 
color  to  his  face  and  would  ensure  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  even  from 
those  who  cared  nothing  for  his  hobby. 


Nor,  for  once,  though  the  experiment 
was  dangerous,  did  he  run  any  risk  of 
being  thought  a  bore.  Zelda  peeped 
out  through  Mile.  Leczinska,  and 
really  enjoyed  her  feast  of  new  and 
unhtsard-of  wonders.  Indeed  she  even 
outstripped  him.  He  touched  upon 
the  fancy  that  the  Earthly  Paradise 
may  be  situated  beyond  the  walls  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow  :  she  seized  on 
the  idea  at  once,  and  would  not  hear 
of  its  possibly  being  untrue.  She  was 
receiving  her  first  lesson  in  the  poetry, 
not  of  emotion,  but  of  fancy,  and 
many  a  man  who  has  once  been  a  child 
can  remember  to  his  last  hour  the  mo- 
ment in  which  this  revelation  came  to 
him.  Lord  Lisburn,  in  his  talk,  was 
neither  poet  nor  orator  :  but  both  poe- 
try and  eloquence  are  comparative, 
and  both  were  unknown  worlds  to  her. 
Her  own  vocabulary  was  too  small, 
like  her  knowledge,  to  enable  her  to 
do  more  than  express  wonder  and  ad- 
miration ;  but  this  was  enough  for  her 
Homer.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the 
earl,  though  better  read  in  a  desultory 
way  than  most  people,  and  an  author 
besides,  thought  her  the  cleverest, 
most  intelligent,  and  best  informed 
woman  that  he  had  ever  met  with. 
He  only  wished  that  he  had  "  Sinbad  " 
in  his  pocket  to  give  her  a  presenta- 
tion copy  there  and  then. 

Sir  Godfrey  Bowes  would  probably 
have  shaken  his  head  over  this  pre- 
mature energy  on  the  part  of  his  pa- 
tient. But  it  was  still  early,  and  his 
daily  visit  was  not  due  for  some  hours 
to  come.  Mile.  Leczinska  was  a 
thoughtless  nurse ;  she  knew  nothing 
about  illness  or  of  the  difference  be- 
tween being  and  seeming  well.  So  on 
this  couple  of  grown-up  children 
drove,  through  a  paradise  of  P^squi- 
maux,  seals,  sea-kings,  sagas  and  songs. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
conversation  should  ever  come  to  an 
end,  seeing  that  everything  was  new 
to  Zelda  from  the  beginning.  Of 
course  she  did  not  understand  half 
she  heard,  but  this  made  it  all  the 
more  fascinating.  Nor  was  she  be- 
hindhand in  teaching  Lord  Lisburn  a 
few  things  that  were  new  even  to  him. 
To  her,  those  wonderful  countries  of 
his  wei-e  above  all  things  the  dwelling- 
places  of  stranger  beings  than  even 
the  Hyperborean  Islanders. 

"  And  that,"  he  wound  up,  "  is  the 
farthest  point  that  any  ship  has  ever 
been  known  to  sail  to." 

"  Ah  I  "  she  said,  "  and  beyond  that, 


you  say,  is  that  wonderful  place  that 
no  one  has  ever  found.  But  it  seems 
to  me  everybody  has  forgotten  some- 
thing." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  You  have  said  nothing  of  the 
guards.  IIow  are  you  to  get  through 
them  ?  " 

"  What  guards  ?  There  are  no  liv- 
ing creatures  there  but  iMjars." 

"  You  mean  those  dancing  crea- 
tures ?  But  they're  no  harm.  I  knew 
a  bear  once,  and  he  was  as  friendly  as 
could  be.     No ;  I  mean  Egin." 

"  Egin  ?  And  who  in  the  world  is 
he?" 

"  And  you  so  wise  ?  Why,  the 
King  of  the  North  Wind  —  where  else 
should  he  be  ?  He's  not  as  bad  as 
some  of  the  others,  they  say,  and  he's 
often  helped  people 'who  know  how  to 
rule  him." 

Lord  Lisburn  was  more  polite  than 
Harold  Vaughan  had  been  under  not 
dissimilar  circumstances.  "  Why,"  he 
only  asked,  "  do  you  mean  one  ought 
to  take  holy  water,  as  well  as  beef  and 
biscuit  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  please.  I 
don't  know  about  holy  water ;  but  I 
know  that  people  have  been  torn  limb 
from  limb." 

"  What,  do  you  really  believe  in 
demons  ?  I  shall  begin  to  think  you 
are  a  witch,  and  that  is  why  you  hide 
your  eyes." 

"  Oh  I  don't  speak  of  my  eyes." 

"  How  can  I  help  it !  That's  youi 
fault,  not  mine.  Well,  if  I  come  across 
the  King  of  the  North  Wind,  I  shall 
be  prepared.  Anyway,  he  can't  be 
a  tougher  customer  than  my  friend 
Aaron." 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  to  do- 
I  only  know  that  he  rides  upon  a 
dragon  and  wears  a  crown,  but  is 
sometimes  like  a  child ;  and  if  you 
can  make  him.  like  that,  he'll  do  you 
more  good  than  hurt,  and  tell  you 
where  to  look  for  gold.  His  spirits 
are  like  snakes,  and  make  a  noise  like 
bulls." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  seen 
him?  " 

"  No  ;  but  he's  been  seen  by  them 
that  know  how  to  make  him  come.  I 
wish  I  knew." 

"  I  wish  you  did,  with  all  my  heart 
—  I'm  sure  I  don't.  But  are  you 
really  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  What  —  don't  you  know  it's  as 
true  as  the  stars  in  the  sky  V  Do  you 
believe  only  what  you  see  ?  " 
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"  As  you  are  so  serious,  yes,  I  do. 
But  who  on  earth  ever  taught  you  all 
this  nonsense  —  I  mean  all  these 
things  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  can't  know  what  I 
know;  you're  not  —  but  never  mind. 
Who  taught  me  ?•  Why,  who  taught 
you  what  you  believe  ?  " 

"  I  would  give  anything  to  see  your 
face  ;  I  would  believe  in  the  King  of 
the  North  Wind,  dragon  and  all." 

''I  am  not  wise  myself;  but  I  have 
lived  with  them  that  are.  Look  at 
me,  so  that  I  can  see  you  well.  I 
thought  so  ;  you  are  running  into  fear- 
ful danger,  unless  you  are  warned." 

"  Of  course  I  am  running  into  dan- 
ger ;  I  don't  think  I  could  live  out  of 
it.     But  are  you  a  fortune-teller  ?  " 

"  I  am  nothing.  But  it  will  be  mad 
to  go  among  the  demons,  you  who 
laugh  at  them,  and  without  a  wise 
man," 

"Is  that  all?  Oh.  then  you  may 
make  yourself  easy :  I'm  going  to 
t;ike  a  very  wise  man,  indeed." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  doubt  you 
know  a  wise  man  when  you  see  one," 
she  said  gravely. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  compliment. 
But  I  think  I  know  one — I  mean 
Harold  Vaughan." 

"  Harold  Vaughan  !  " 

She  started  so  suddenly,  that  a  sus- 
picion leaped  into  Lord  Lisburn's 
brain. 

"  Yes  ;  why  not  ?  Don't  you  think 
him  a  wise  man?  " 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  him," 
she  said  with  a  toss  of  head  that  al- 
most shook  her  veil  down.  To  his 
own  astonishment,  he  felt  as  though 
one  corner  of  his  heart  had  been 
touched  by  the  tip  of  a  cold  finger. 
But,  as  he  was  not  the  least  in  love 
—  how  should  he  be  ?  —  the  suspicion 
that  the  finger-tip  might  belong  to 
jealousy,  was  too  absurd  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  Vaughan, 
though.  He  saved  my  life  once,"  he 
went  on,  defending  his  friend  irom  an 
attack  that  had  never  been  made,  "  and 
is  a  first-rate  fellow.  He'll  make  a 
name,  and  I'm  proud  to  have  him.  I 
wonder  why  he  doesn't  come,  though  ? 
Perhaps  he  was  out  —  by  Jove,  do  you 
know  I've  been  boring  you  for  three 
whole  hours  V  I  wish  you'd  give  me 
another  glass  of  wine  ;  what  a  baby  I 
feel.  Never  mind,  I  shall  be  all  right 
when  I'm  on  board  again.  And  now  — 
will  you  do  one  thing  for  me  before  I 
go  back  to  my  own  room  ?  " 

"  Anything,  if  I  can.     But  "  — 

"  Please,  no  huts." 

"I've  been  thinking.  I  told  you 
that  I'm  not  wise  ;  but  I  know  people 
that  are." 

"  Lucky  girl  that  you  are  I    Well  V  " 

"  1  don'tJtnow  what  you're  going  to 
ask  me.  But  if  I  do  something  for 
you,  you  must  do  something  for  me." 

"  Anything,  and  without  a  but." 

*•  You  promise  V     You  swear  it  ?  " 

"  1  give  you  my  word  of  honor." 

"  You  must  swear  it,  or  it  won't  do. 


You   say  you  believe   in   something ; 
swear  by  all  you  believe." 

"If  it  Avill  satisfy  you  —  very  well, 
I  swear  it,  as  long  as  it  is  neither  to 
believe  in  Egin,  or  Avhatever  his  name 
is,  or  to  give  up  the  North  Pole,  or 
to"  — 

"  No ;  it's  nothing  you  can't  do. 
You  swear  it  ?  " 

"Juro.'' 

"  Is  that  your  oath  ?  " 

"  I  can't  do  more,  except  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,  and  that  I've 
done." 

"  Attend  to  me,  then.  1  can  see 
some  things,  but  not  all :  and  when  it 
comes  to  ruling  the  great  ones,  I'm 
blind.  You  may  say  what  you  like  ; 
but  there's  more  in  it  than  bears  and 
icebergs,  to  keep  brave  men,  all  with 
different  stars,  from  finding  their  way. 
I  know  the  stars  ;  but  it  wants  stronger 
than  me  to  help  the  stars  against  the 
evil  ones." 

"Well?" 

"You're  attending?  Now  I  know 
of  one  that  knows  everything.  When 
I  used  to  be  with  Aaron  "  — 

"  A  pleasant  companion  you  must 
have  found  him,  I  should  think.  But 
—  before  you  go  on  —  I  know  so  little 
about  your  profession  —  had  you  been 
singing  with  him  before  you  came  to 
England?" 

"  For  years.  I  don't  know  how  to 
tell  you  what  I  want  to  say.  Can 
you  keep  secrets  —  from  everybody,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  though  I  don't  like 
them." 

"  But  from  everybody  —  even  from 
your  own  right  hand  —  even  from 
Doctor  Vaughan  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  proud  of  your  confi- 
dence. Mademoiselle."  His  knowl- 
edge of  womankind  taught  him  that 
to  be  told  a  secret  from  which  another 
man  was  to  be  definitely  excluded  was 
a  special  token  of  favor.  And  so, 
perhaps,  it  may  be,  as  a  rule.  He  had 
not  yet  learned  that  in  such  matters 
exceptions  outnumber  rules  by  a  mill- 
ion to  one. 

"I  will  trust  you.  I've  not  always 
been  Mile.  Leczinska  —  I  haven't 
always  been  a  Pole." 

"  I  see  —  your  stage  name  and  your 
stage  country." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Is  that  part  of  the  secret  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  secret.  No ;  don't 
ask  me  questions.  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  only  what  I  please.  Do  you  know 
a  big  town  —  a  long  way  off  from 
here?" 

"  I  know  many  big  towns,  a  very 
long  way  off.  Do  you  mean  in  Eng- 
land ?  " 

"  It's  not  over  the  sea.  But  it  stands 
on  a  river  that  runs  between  rocks : 
the  river  runs  into  a  great  river :  there 
is  a  large  church :  there  are  big  ships 
and  sailors :  there  are  women  there 
who  wear  bonnets  like  that  coal-box  : 
there  are  trees  in  the  middle  "  — 

"  And  you  can't  think  of  the 
name?  " 


"  I  don't  know  the  name.  But  you 
must  go  there,  or  else  send." 

"  Without  knowing  where  ?  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  towns,  though  I 
don't  quite  understand  about  the  bon- 
nets." 

"  But  you  have  sworn  to  do  H." 

"  I  know  that;  but  can't  you  make 
my  going  a  little  more  easy  ?  You  say 
that  it's  not  across  the  sea;  how  far 
is  it?  Which  way  is  it?  Do  you 
know  any  place  near  ?  ' ' 

"No  —  there's  a  place  called  the 
Old  Point  Hotel,  and  the  Royal 
Arms." 

"  Have  you  been  there  yourself?  " 

"  You  are  not  to  ask  me  questions. 
You  are  to  do  what  I  tell  you.," 

"  And  having  found  a  place  with 
ships  and  public-houses  "  — 

"  Whenever  Aaron  was  there  he 
used  to  go  and  see  the  Wise  Woman. 
He  would  never  let  me  see  her  "  — 

"  Then  you  have  been  there  ?  Who 
in  the  world  is  Aaron  ?  " 

The  ever-ready  anger  came  into  her 
voice.  ' '  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
lies  ?  Every  time  I  answer  a  question 
it  shall  be  a  lie." 

"  Forgive  me,  pray.  I  won't  ask  you 
another  question." 

"  He  never  let  me  see  her  :  I  think 
he  was  somehow  afraid.  But  I've 
heard  of  her  from  others  than  him. 
She  was  a  great  Rani  —  a  queen." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  —  a  queen  of 
what?     A  queen  of  gypsies?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  She  is  a 
queen.  She  is  called  Lady  Margaret : 
but  you  won't  find  her  that  way." 

"  And  what  does  she  do  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  told  — 
what  is  true.  She  is  not  common.  She 
came  from  over  the  sea.  I  have  heard 
Aaron  talking  about  it  often  with  old 
people :  he'd  never  let  me  listen,  but 
I've  made  believe  to  be  asleep,  and 
heard  it  all  without  my  eyes.  She 
was  never  a  child  like  I  have  been, 
but  came  as  if  from  the  very  stars, 
ready-made.  She  lived  with  great 
people,  not  like  us,  and  wore  rings  and 
satin.  It's  awful  to  think  of,  but  they 
say  she'd  killed  a  child  for  the  great 
devil.  It's  no  wonder  she's  got  to  be 
wise,  and  she  never  laughed  nor  cried. 
Now  she  lives  all  alone  by  herself  in  a 
big  house,  and  makes  gold,  and  what- 
ever she  says  is  true." 

"  Why,  she  is  a  real  witch  —  and 
this  is  the  nineteenth  century  !  Is  it 
possible  that  there  are  such  things 
still  ?  " 

"  She  knows  how  to  rule  the  great 
ones  :  how  else  should  she  make  the 
gold?  I  could  tell  you  all  sorts  of 
things  I've  heard  —  only  it's  not  lucky 
to  talk  about  those  things.  You  must 
go  to  her." 

"  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  un- 
earth a  live  witch.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  are  not  one  as  well  ?  " 

"  You  must  ask  her  everything." 

"  What  —  about  getting  to  the 
North  Pole  ?  " 

'*  You  have  sworn  it.  And  what- 
ever she  tells  you,  you  must  do." 
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"  I  doubt  no  more  whether  I  am  on 
my  head  or  my  heels,"  Lord  Lisburn 
thought.  "  I  am  most  certainly  not 
on  my  heel«.  What  on  earth  does  it 
all  mean  ?  I  ani  in  London,  and  yet 
in  a  room  that  looks  more  liktr  Bagdad. 
I  am  talking  to  the  veiled  Isis,  and 
have  sworn  to  visit  an  unknown  coun- 
try to  ask  a  witch  who  sacrifices  chil- 
ilren  to  tlie  devil  how  to  get  to  the 
North  Pole  in  spite  of  the  King  of  the 
Xorth  Wind.  No  one  would  believe 
me  if  I  pledged  them  my  honor.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  feel  my  wits 
giving  away.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
manage  five  minutes  alone  with  the 
dumb-bells !  Ls  it  the  effect  of  that 
confounded  glass  of  Moselle?  Or  is 
it  delirium  ?  This  is  London,  this  is 
he  nineteenth  century,  I  am  I,  twelve 
limes  twelve  are  a  hundred  and  forty- 
lour.  No,  I  won't  give  in.  Puss 
never  walked  in  boots  —  the  Fisher- 
man never  caught  the  genii.  .If  she 
would  only  lift  up  her  veil !  Am  I 
mad  or  is  she  ?  " 

He  forgot  one  thing  in  his  catalogue 
—  the  sweet  soft  voice  that  spoke  as 
if  its  natural  language  was  an  en- 
chanted song.  Not  even  the  wildest 
nonsense  could  sound  like  itself  Avhen 
spoken  in  such  a  tone.  1  have  not 
dwelt  on  this  theme,  nor  will  I. 
Words  deal  with  thoughts  :  they  are 
as  powerless  of  themselves  to  denote 
tones  as  they  are  to  depict  hues. 
What  is  to  be  said  when  a  voice  does 
not  make  people  think  but  simply 
feel  V  Women's  voices  are  for  the 
most  part  like  their  handwriting  —  as 
conventional  and  as  devoid  of  mean- 
ing or  character.  They  all  say  the 
same  things,  great  or  little,  with  the 
same  inflections  and  in  the  same  tones. 
When  a  woman  does  not  speak  from 
the  ends  of  her  teeth,  but  from  the 
chest,  that  is  to  say  from  the  part 
wherein  the  heart  lies,  we  receive  the 
same  impression  as  when  we  welcome 
handwriting  from  a  woman's  hand  free 
from  loops  and  angles,  from  thin  up- 
strokes and  thick  down.  She  may 
not  be  lady-like,  but  she  is  sure  to  be 
a  lady  :  she  is  more  likely  to  be  gentle 
than  genteel. 

This,  however,  is  to  keep  still  within 
the  limits  of  thought.  Zelda's  voice 
must  be  suggested  by  a  fable,  if 
merely  out  of  revenge  for  its  having 
suggested  so  many. 

"I  never  hear  any  music,"  com- 
plained an  envious  beech-tree.  "  I 
hate  the  birds :  they  worry  me."  Sud- 
denly the  sofl  breeze  went  down,  and 
his  own  leaves  and  branches  no  longer 
rustled  and  stirred.  "  Ungrateful 
wretch  that  I  am,"  he  exclaimed  :  "  I 
never  thought  I  heard  a  note,  and  all 
the  while  I  was  feeling  the  sweetest 
music  in  the  world." 

That  is  why  Zelda's  voice,  while 
she  was  speaking,  must  be  left  alone. 
It  was  not  thought  about,  but  only 
heard. 

"  Then  you  will  go  ?  "  she  asked, 
after  a  pause  —  rather  impatiently, 
considering  his  condition  of  body. 
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promise  in  your  turn  that  you  will  tell 
nobody  of  my  Ibol's  —  of  my  er- 
rand V  " 

"  Whom  Hhould  I  tell  ?  " 
"  But  I  must  find  out  first  where  I 
am  to  go.  And  when  I  am  there,  how 
is  this  Wise  Woman,  as  you  call  her, 
to  be  found  ?  I  suppose  you  would 
hardly  advise  my  advertising  in  The 
Times  f  " 

"  Let  me  see.  Do  you  know  a  place 
called  Newmarket,  where  they  have 
races  V  " 

"  I  should  think  1  did." 
"  That  is  on  the  way." 
"  Well,  that's  something.     Do  you 
know  the  next  towns  ?  " 

"  Canterbury  —  that  was  one  place 
after  Lincoln.  An<l  before  Lincoln 
there  was  —  let  me  see  —  Winchester : 
but  I  can't  tell  you  any  between  Win- 
chester and  Norwich,  except  Shrews- 
bury. And  it  was  a  very  long  way 
from  Norwich." 

"  Rather  a  roundabout  way  from 
Newmarket  to  Norwich,  isn't  it  ?  You 
can't  help  me  much,  that's  clear." 
Here  was  a  straightforward  difficulty 
to  be  attacked  —  that  put  him  on  his 
mettle,  in  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  affair.  It  was  almost  as  good 
as  looking  for  the  Pole  itself.  And 
then  the  quest  was  imposed  by  a  voice 
worth  obeying,  though  no  influence 
was  rained  from  any  eyes. 

"  Here  goes,  then,"  he  said,  with 
his  rather  boyish  laugh.  "  The  route's 
no  use,  but  I'll  make  sure  of  the  de- 
scription. You  haven't  a  scrap  of 
paper  ?  Never  mind  ;  I  dare  say  I've 
got  something  in  my  pocket.  Ah, 
what's  this  ?  That'll  do  —  the  card 
to  Lady  Penrose's  ball.  That's  no 
use  now,  thank  fortune.  Let  me  see ; 
river  —  big  church  —  ships  —  women 
with  coal-scuttles.  Trees  in  the  mid- 
dle. Two  inns  —  royal  arms.  And 
now  it's  time  for  my  favor.  I  want 
to  hear  you  sing.  I've  been  good, 
haven't  I  ?  " 

"You  are  too  good.  I  love  you. 
What  shall!  sing?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  what  to  sing  ? 
What  was  that  you  sang  in  '  Sylvia's 
Bracelet  "  —  that  song  by  Abner?  I 
never  heard  anything  like  it,  and  I've 
been  everywhere.  I  suppose,"  he 
thought  cunningly,  "  she  must  take 
off  her  veil  to  sing." 

But  she  did  no  such  thing.  "  Well, 
a  bargain's  a  bargain.  The  song  isn't 
Abner's,  all  the  same;  I  know  which 
you  mean.  But  I've  been  learning 
much  better  things  lately  —  I  only  sing 
my  old  nonsense  to  myself  now.  Just 
listen  how  I  can  shake  —  There  !  " 

"  Brava  !  But  I'd  a  great  deal  sooner 
hear  you  sing  to  yourself,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"  Lucas  would  scold  me  fearfully  if 
he  knew  —  but  I  don't  care  for  him. 
And  yet  —  No,  don't  ask  me  to  sing 
that  song  now." 

"  Is  that  how  you  think  my  promise 
ought  to  be  kept  ?  ' ' 
"The  devil!     No." 


He  would  have  been  still  more  be- 
wildered could  he  have  seen  what  im- 
ages that  now  historic  song  of  hers 
called  up  before  \.\i&  prima  donna  as  she 
translated  into  the  language  of  her 
grand  piano  the  flourishes  of  Bob  the 
Scraper.  Ever  since  the  night  of  the 
debut  she  had  8tea<lily  refused  to  sing 
those  unlucky  words.  But  there  was 
no  help  for,  it  —  Lord  Lisburn  had 
fairly  bought  it,  and  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  begin. 

"  If  I,  BO  mean,  were  royal  queen 
Of  England,  Franre,  or  Spain, 
Sceptre  and  crown,  I'd  throw  them  down, 
So  I  might  Mil  the  main  "  — 

"Braoa/^'  again  cried  the  sailor 
earl. 

"  P'or  a  bailor  lad  my  heart  has  had 
That  itailH  upon  the  sea. 
.\nd  mirk  or  tclitn,  I'd  sail  with  him 
If  he  would  sail  with  me." 

I^ord  Lisburn  was  too  intent  upon 
the  full  contralto,  fuller  and  richer  by 
far  than  when  Harold  Vaughan  had 
been  stopjHjd  by  it  on  his  path  of  life, 
to  hear  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  1  should 
think  he  would  sail  with  you,"  he  said 
enthusiastically,  "  if  that's  how  you 
ask   him." 

"  If  he,  the  last  before  the  mast, 
To  whom  my  heart  is  true. 
Were  o'er  them  all  made  admiral, 

And  captain  of  the  crew  — 
Through    evil    name,   through     sin    and 
shame, 
I'd  sail  the  wide  world's  sea  — 
Fall  foul  or  fair,  I  would  not  care, 
If  he  would  care  for  me." 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Lord 
Lisburn  had  boasted  of  his  love  of 
danger.  It  was  with  good  cause,  I 
hope  it  is  clear,  that  he  laid  claim  to 
the  title  of  gentleman.  But  never  in 
all  his  wanderings  had  he  been  in 
greater  danger  than  now  of  what  peo- 
ple would  consider  a  breach  of  the 
maxim  that  noblesse  oblir/e.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  enfeebled  by  illness,  and 
by  the  strange  excitement  of  the  last 
few  hours  —  that,  as  he  had  owned  to 
himself,  he  was,  morally  speaking,  not 
standing  upright  on  his  heels.  The 
few  now  living  who  may  have  heard 
the  voice  of  Mile.  Leczinska  will 
partly  guess  what  I  mean,  but  even 
they  did  not  fully  know  tlie  voice  of 
Zelda.  Not  even  Harold  Vaughan  or 
the  boors  of  St.  Bavons  had  heard 
that :  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Lisburn 
to  hear  the  first-fruits  of  the  grafting 
of  art  upon  nature,  biie  was  even 
surprised  at  herself  at  the  sudden  heat 
which  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  it 
and  through  it  while  she  sang.  Lord 
Lisburn  was  as  far  out  of  her  mind  as 
if  he  had  been  in  the  flesh  at  the  North 
Pole.  But  if  he  was  nothing  to  her  as 
I  her  vague  fancies  chased  each  other 
unconsciously  through  every  nook  and 
corner  of  her  mind's  maze,  this  foreign 
actress,  who  smoked  and  swore  and  be- 
wildered him  with  her  caprices  and 
extravagances,  was  gradually  begin- 
ning to  exercise  a  strange  fascination 
over  him.  The  veiled  face,  the  sweet 
and   penetrating  voice,  more  musical 
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even  in  speech  than  in  song,  the  out- 
landish surroundinois,  the  wild  ideas, 
the  sympathy  she  had  shown  with  his 
own  life  and  aims,  and  which  he  natu- 
rally extended  to  himself,  certainly  did 
not  tend  to  drive  the  remains  of  fever 
from  his  veins.  The  words  "  I  love 
you,"  though  he  was  not  so  vain  as  to 
take  them  literally,  had  nevertheless 
not  fallen  on  barren  grountl.  He  felt 
as  if  the  song  had  acted  like  an  elixir, 
to  make  him  well  and  strong  —  as  if 
there  might  be  a  Averse  fate  in  the 
world  than  to  take  her  at  her  song's 
word  for  the  queen  of  the  Esmeralda, 
through  foul  and  fair,  mirk  and  glim. 

Instinctively,  he  felt  that  he  must  do 
something  to  make  the   Siren  of   the 
enchanted  chamber  raise  her  veil. 
"If  he  would  care  for  me," 

was  still  in  his  ears  and  turning  into 
something  more  than  melody,  when  the 
knock  that  he  had  not  heard  at  the 
street  door  was  repeated  on  the  door 
of  the  room.  He  started,  and  did  not 
notice  that  Zelda,  whose  fingers  still 
lingered  on  the  keys,  started  more 
than  he. 

"  Come  in  !  "  she  cried  ;  and  started 
once  more  to  see  that  her  old  song  had 
called  Harold  A^'aughan  to  her  side 
again.  The  coincidence  was  natural 
enough,  but  no  coincidences  seem  nat- 
ural in  Fairyland.  Harold  Vaughan 
had  come  at  the  first  summons  from 
Lord  Lisburn,  and  arrived  to  find  his 
patron  —  so  it  looked  to  him  —  in 
strange  company,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  from  a  rational  point  of 
view. 

He  hesitated,  as  well  he  might,  be- 
fore the  veiled  lady  and  her  strange 
room.  But  he  had  not  followed  the 
course  of  the  dream,  and  his  arrival 
was  like  the  entry  of  common-sense 
into  Fairyland.  Zelda  got  up  from 
the  piano,  and  without  a  word  went 
into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  curled 
herself  up  among  the  heap  of  sofa 
cushions. 

"Ah!  I  thought  you'd  come,  old 
fellow,"  said  Lord  Lisburn,  flushing 
up  to  his  forehead.  "But  I'm  dead 
tired.  I'll  go  and  lie  down  in  the  next 
room  —  you  can  talk  to  me  there. 
You're  real,  anyhow." 

The  doctor  took  his  hand  and  then 
his  arm. 

"  I  never  hoped  to  find  your  lord- 
ship well  enough  to  sit  up  —  all  the  bet- 
ter ;  you  can  change  your  quarters  the 
sooner.  Hut  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Sir  Godfrey  lets  you  sit  here  in  this 
horrible  atmospliere  of  flowers  ?  " 

"  This  is  not  my  room  ;  I've  not  been 
out  of  bed  till  to-day." 

"  And  you  ought  to  be  in  bed  for  a 
week  to  cc  nie." 

"  Come,  old  fellow,  it  isn't  fair  to  hit 
a  man  when  he's  down.  You're  right 
though,  I  dare  say.  Thank  you,  Ma- 
demoiselle —  for  your  song,  I  mean. 
You  will  not  be  very  angry  if  I  find 
my  way  here  again,  in  spite  of  your 
flowers." 

But  she  only  curled    herself  more 


deeply  in  her  sofa  cushions,  and 
answered  not  a  word.  As  soon  as  her 
visitors  had  passed  the  inner  doors,  she 
crept  back  to  the  piano  and  began  to 
hum  her  song  to  herself,  very  softly, 
over  again. 

She  was  scarcely  in  the  middle  of 
her  first  stanza,  however,  when  she 
heard  the  doctor  speaking  to  her. 

"  Pray  keep  your  piano  quiet.  Ma- 
demoiselle," he  said;  "I  have  made 
Lord  Lisburn  lie  down ;  do  you  want 
to  drive  him  into  a  fever  ?  You  have 
already  let  him  throw  himself  back  a 
week  at  least,  if  not  more." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that 
way  ?  I  have  not  put  up  my  veil  a 
moment.  This  is  my  room  and  my 
piano,  and  I'll  do  as  I  please." 

"  Let  her  go  on,"  said  Lord  Lisburn 
faintly  from  within.  "  It  doesn't  dis- 
turb me  at  all.  It  does  me  good  to 
hear  some  music." 

Harold  Vaughan  closed  the  door. 
"  I  think  we  had  better  understand 
one  another  at  once.  Mademoiselle," 
he  said.  "  There  is  clearly  some  mys- 
tery about  you.  Of  course  it  is  noth- 
ing to  me,  you  will  say,  and  in  one  way 
it  is  nothing.  But  I  hope  I  am  not 
such  an  ungrateful  brute  as  not  to  feel 
that  what  concerns  Lord  Lisburn  con- 
cerns me.  I  suppose  there  is  no  need 
to  beat  about  the  bush  with  you ;  men 
in  my  profession  and  women  in  yours 
are  people  of  the  world.  And  I  can- 
not get  rid  of  a  strange  fancy  that  we 
have  met  before.  You  are  now  a  Pole, 
I  know,  and.  a  iamoys  actress  ;  it  seems 
insane  to  think  you  were  ever  an 
English  street-singer.  But  am  I  right 
in  thinking  you  were  not  christened 
Pauline,  but  by  the  stranger  name  of 
Zelda  ?  Is  that  why  you  hide  your 
face  from  me  ?  " 

"  Never  !     I  don't  know  the  name." 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  —  if  you  are 
not  Zelda — except  in  some  disguise. 
If  you  are  not  Zelda,  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  lift  up  your  veil." 
-  "  I  won't  lift  up  my  veil." 
*  "  Well,  then,  it  is  as  well  you  should 
know  all  that  I  have  it  in  my  250wer  to 
tell  Lord  Lisburn." 

"  Oh,  you  may  tell  him  what  you 
like  —  it's  nothing  to  me." 

"  So  you  say." 

"  I  do  say  so.  What  do  I  care  ? 
He  won't  believe  you.  And  if  he  did, 
what  should  I  care  ?  " 

"  The  world  thinks  you  would  ca,re 
a  great  deal." 

"  Who's  the  world?  You  mean 
the  people  that  hear  me  sing  ?  " 

"  Contempt  for  the  world  has  a  very 
graceful  look.  Mademoiselle,  but  you 
must  have  learned  as  well  as  I  that  the 
world  never  submits  to  be  despised." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Surely  you  do." 

"  Tlien  you  mean  nothing?  " 

"  I  see.  It  suits  you  that  Lord  Lis- 
burh  should  be  compromised  ?  " 

"  Compromised  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  the  word  ?  Well, 
you  can't  pretend  to  misunderstand  me 
if  I  .speak  pliin  things.     To  judge  from 


appearances,  it  will  no  doubt  please 
you  to  hear  that  people  say  all  that 
can  be  said  of  a  woman  who  remains, 
all  by  herself,  to  nurse  a  young  man 
who  is  ill  at  her  lodgings,  especially 
when  the  woman  is  an  actress  and  the 
man  is  a  peer." 

"  All  that  can  be  said  ?  Where's 
the  harm  ?  Ought  I  to  have  turned 
him  out  like  a  dog,  when  he  was  hurt 
for  me  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  if  you  cared  for  your  own 
reputation  you  would  have  gone  else- 
where." 

"  Cared  for  what?  " 

"  Which  do  you  mean  —  that  you 
don't  care  for  it,  or  that  it  isn't  worth 
caring  for  ?  " 

"I  mean  neither  —  nothing.  You 
are  too  wise  tor  me.  I  don't  know 
reputation  nor  compromise.  Why 
should  I  go  ?  Why  should  people  care 
where  I  live,  or  what  I  do  ?  I  sing  for 
them  arid  they  pay  me  :  that's  all.  If 
you  mean  anything  wrong,  it  isn't  true, 
it  couldn't  be  ;  and  if  there  was,  it's 
nothing  to  them.  I'm  as  free  to  do 
what  I  like  as  they,  so  long  as  I  keep 
myself  from  them,  and  let  nobody  touch 
me." 

Harold  Vaughan,  in  spite  both  of  his 
profession  and  his  professions,  was 
not  quite  so  much  a  man  of  the  world 
as  to  feel  instinctively  when  people 
were  speaking  truth  and  when  false- 
hood; he  had  had  to  deal  with  but 
two  women,  of  whom  one,  as  he  be- 
lieved, had  been  false  to  him,  while  the 
one  before  him,  he  felt  sure,  had  lied. 
Nor  was  he,  like  Lord  Lisburn,  ready 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  romance  of 
an  adventure.  But  even  he  caught 
himself  admitting  the  suggestion, 
"  Can  this  possibly  be  the  most  incred- 
ible innocence  that  man  or  woman 
ever  heard  of?"  But  he  was  angry 
with  himself  for  such  treason  to  com- 
mon-sense. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  of  course  I  can't 
control  Lord  Lisburn  ;  I  have  no  right 
even  to  advise  him.  But  I  shall  ad- 
vise him,  whether  I  have  the  right  or 
no,  and  will  take  the  consequences." 

How  could  he  read  what  was  really 
occupying  her  whole  mind  ?  Nothing 
was  in  her  thoughts  but  an  all-absorb- 
ing horror  of  his  identitying  her  with 
Zelda.  She  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake  rather  than  have  confessed  it  — 
at  least  to  him.  She  did  not  in  the 
least  comprehend  why  he  cared  about 
knowing  it :  she  onl}-  knew  that  he  did 
care,  and  that  was  enough.  After  all, 
what  was  the  first  spur  to  her  theatri- 
cal ambition  but  the  hope  without  a 
conscious  motive,  that  she  might  be 
Zelda,  the  beggar  girl,  to  this  great 
man  no  more  ?  What  she  felt  towards 
him  was  more  like  awe  than  love  — 
an  unborn  passion  that  might  become 
love,  but  that  might  also  become  hate 
with  equal  likelihood,  for  in  hearts 
like  hers,  which  have  never  known  the 
full  taste  of  either,  the  two  most  oppo- 
site passions  are  in  their  outset  curi- 
ously akin.  Hate  and  love  are  at  all 
events  so  far  alike,  that  they  make  us 
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-int^le  out  one  person  from  the  worUlt 
111(1  euro  supremely  about  what  ho 
ihinks  of  ourselves.  If  Zelda  had 
been  afllicted  with  the  curse  of  self- 
luiaiysi.s,  .she  would  have  learned  much 
Imiu  her  bitter  disappointment  at  the 
little  elFeet  of  what  she  considered  the 
uiagnifieence  of  her  surroundinjjs  had 
si-emed  to  have  upon  him.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  she  was  impressed  by 
their  not  having  sulHced  to  conceal  her 
from  his  penetration. 

No;  anything  was  better  than  that 
he  should  think  of  her  as  she  hated  to 
think  of  herself.  He  had  impressed 
on  her  the  test  of  the  veil :  it  must  be 
undergone  at  the  risk  of  exposure, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  working  of  the 
Evil  Eye. 

"  Who  is  Zelda  ? "  she  asked  sud- 
lenly. 

He  lifled  his  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously. "  Nobody,"  he  said.  "  Only  a 
girl  who  brings  mischief  to  all  she 
comes  near." 

He  could  see  her  tremble  from  head 
to  foot,  and  she  stamped  on  the  ground 
—  that  favorite  gesture  of  hers,  that 
seemed  to  imply  everything  at  once 
without  words.  She  felt  almost  goaded 
into  using  the  power  of  which  he  had 
now  twice  accused  her. 

"  Will  you  believe  me  if  I  let  down 
my  veil  ?  " 

"  I  shall  see." 

"  Then  see !  "  she~  exclaimed,  tear- 
ing off  the  lace,  and  showing  him  two 
eyes  glowing  like  fire.  Could  that 
passionate,  beautiful  woman's  face  be 
that  of  the  beggar  of  St.  Bavons  ?  He 
was  astonished  out  of  his  suspicions, 
and  his  own  eyes,  as  if  ashamed,  lit- 
erally went  down  before  hers.  No ; 
if  this  ever  had  been  Zelda,  it  was 
Zelda  no  more :  she  was  right  there. 
He  had  never  seen  a  face  like  this  be- 
fore, and  his  recollection  of  special 
features  had  grown  dim  —  thousands 
of  women  haye  dark  faces  and  black 
hair.  In  the  Hash  of  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  stammer  "  No,"  when  his 
eyes,  in  their  fall  to  the  tloor,  caught 
sight  of  something  at  her  feet,  which 
her  sudden  movement  had  caused  to 
drop  from  her  bosom. 

He  stooped  down,  picked  it  up,  and 
held  it  before  her.  She  was  more 
than  answered  —  it  was  the  gold  watch 
that  Harold  Vaughan  had  lost  on 
Whit  Monday. 

CHAPTER  III.   THE  PASTEBOAKD 
CASTLE. 

Harold  Vaughax  threw  a  few 
shillings  away  that  evening  to  hear 
the  pickpocket  in  her  role  of  prima 
donna  at  the  Oberon,  not  as  critic,  but 
as  spectator.  He  thought  she  sang 
badly,  but  as  the  popular  favorite  was 
applauded  to  the  roof,  as  usual,  he  set 
down  his  judgment  to  his  own  want  of 
knowledge.  Carol  was  hanging  about, 
of  course,  in  his  usual  mysterious  ca- 
pacity as  unattached  manager  of  every- 
thing and  everybody. 

"  There  ! "    he   said,   when   in    the 


course  of  his  ubiquity  he  had  dropped 
for  a  moment  upon  Harold  Vaughan. 
"  Only  to  think  all  that  would  have 
been  thrown  away  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
me.     Isn't  she  splendid  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  she  is  :  but  I  believe  I've 
heard  as  good  in  a  public-house  before 
now." 

"  You  dare  say  ?  Why,  there's  two 
hundred  pounds  in  the  house,  if  there's 
a  penny  —  what  can  you  say  more  ? 
That's  art,  if  you  please.  By  the  way, 
you're  an  art  critic  now,  thanks  to  me. 
Who  do  you  think  had  better  do  her 
portrait?  Of  course  I  know  all  the 
painters,  and  could  make  them  do  any- 
thing, but  just  think  about  it,  will  you 

—  somebody  that  could  carry  out  my 
own  ideas  ?  By  the  way,  too,  we  must 
have  some  new  anecdotes  about  her 

—  the  old  ones  are  getting  stale.  The 
Polish  business  did  very  well,  but 
rather  too  well :  there  are  three  more 
Polish  soprani  already,  two  of  them 
English  and  one  Irish,  and  a  Miss 
Brown  or  something,  who  failed  two 
years  ago  as  an  Italian,  is  going  to 
come  out  brand  new  as  a  Circassian. 
We  can't  give  her  a  change  of  country, 
I  suppose,  or  I'd  outbid  the  Circassian 
with  a  Chinese.  I  suppose  it  wouldn't 
be  safe  to  say  that  she's  going  to  be 
married  to  a  certain  young  nobleman 
under  romantic  circumstances  ?  One 
might  hint  that  she's  a  duchess  in  dis- 
guise, or  that  somebody  has  committed 
suicide  for  her,  or  made  her  a  present 
of  the  biggest  diamond  in  Europe,  or 
that  she  has  escaped  from  Siberia,  or 
poisoned  three  husbands,  or  supports 
an  aged  grandmother  —  any  would  do  : 
perhaps  I'll  give  them  all  a  turn.  I 
think  I'll  take  the  grandmother  first :  it 
touches  people.  It's  the  touch  of  na- 
ture. She  shall  be  blind  and  deaf, 
and  saved  Napoleon  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  Any  old  story  of  Na- 
poleon does  for  a  peg  :  everybody  will 
think  it's  true,  so  long  as  there's  a 
name  in  it  they've  heard  when  they 
were  babies.  Keep  the  ball  rolling  — 
that's  the  game.  Hush  —  pray  don't 
talk  so  much  :  it's  very  odd  wherever 
I  go  how  people  always  look  at  me. 
You  won't  come  behind  ?  Good-by, 
then  :  I'm  going  to  have  a  talk  with 
the  Leczinska,"  he  added,  very  loudly, 
so  that  everybody  within  ear-shot 
might  hear. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
agony  that  the  inopportune  discovery 
of  the  watch  had  brought  upon  Zelda. 
The  knowledge  that  she  had  been 
allowing  a  castle  to  build  itself  in  the 
air  came  to  her  simultaneously  with 
the  collapse  of  its  foundations.  To  be 
found  out  in  a  theft  did  not  mean  to 
her  what  it  would  have  meant  to  any- 
body else  in  her  position.  It  carried 
neither  moral  shame  nor  social  fear. 
It  never  came  into  her  head  to  con- 
nect the  idea  of  sending  for  a  police- 
man with  Harold  Vaughan,  and  if  the 
thought  had  occurred  to  her  it  wQuld 
not  have  come  in  the  shape  of  fear. 

She  was  a  woman  hopelessly  alone 
in  a  world  that  she  could  not  compre- 


hend. All  the  fire  of  nature  was 
within  her,  hungering  after  an  outlet. 
Had  she  been  a  heaven-born  artist,  it 
may  be  said,  would  she  not  have 
thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
career  that  had  been  given  her  by 
Carol  and  destiny,  and  therein  found 
the  satisfaction  that  art,  according  to 
commonplaces,  l)e8tow8  upon  those  who 
follow  her  for  herself,  and  not  for  her  re- 
ward ?  Possibly  :  and  yet  tliere  might 
be  the  divine  fire  in  her,  and  it  might 
only  be  a  torment  to  her,  all  the  same. 
To  be  an  artist  one  must  surely  know 
what  art  means.  From  Lucas,  Zelda 
had  learned  that  art  means  the  delib- 
erate practice  of  pedantic  rules.  From 
Carol,  she  had  learned  that  art  means 
the  readiest  way  of  getting  money. 
From  Abner,  she  had  learned  that  art 
means  performing  his  own  music  and 
no    other.      Finally,  from    tlfe    great 

Eublic,  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  she 
ad  learned  that  art  means  an  occa- 
sional evening's  amusement.  It  was 
not  likely  that  she,  to  whom  the 
books  of  history  and  experience  were 
sealed,  should  be  wiser  than  they,  and 
she  regarded  her  solitary  indulgences 
of  her  natural  musical  instinct  as  so 
many  follies.  She  was  bound  to  be 
false  to  her  genius,  and  to  bend  it  into 
a  machine  for  getting  all  she  could  out  • 
of  a  world  that,  except  as  an  enormous 
gathering  of  gulls,  was  nothing  to  her. 
That  she  succeeded  so  marvellously  was 
of  course  owing  to  higher  qualities 
which  she  could  not  contrive  to  crush 
or  conceal.  But  as  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly suspect  this,  and  as  none  of  her 
guides,  philosophers,  or  friends  had 
ever  uttered  in  her  hearing  or  out  of 
it  a  single  noble  word,  so  she  was  com- 
pelled lor  want  of  knowledge  to  de- 
spise her  own  genius,  and  to  find  an 
outlet  for  the  demon  within  her  in  less 
wholesome  ways. 

No  wonder  that  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  the  prima  donna  were  with- 
out end.  Foolish  admirers  admired 
and  encouraged  them,  common-sense 
people  sneered  at  them  as  affectation 
or  charlatanism.  They  were  neither. 
But  then  neither  did  whims  and  ca- 
prices provide  an  outlet :  they  were  but 
palliatives,  and  symptoms  that  she 
needed  one.  They  were  simply  moral 
issues.  But  her  banker's  book  and 
her  bouquets  were  real :  as  real  exist- 
ences to  her  as  Harold  Vaughan. 
Perhaps  all  alike  were  dross  and 
dreams,  Harold  Vaughan  and  all. 
The  real  Harold  Vaughan  was  most 
assuredly  no  hero,  save  to  her.  It  was 
not  his  fault,  however,  that  a  girl  chose 
to  regard  him  through  a  prism.  Not 
even  yet  will  I  call  this  love,  for  love, 
like  art,  requires  an  element  of  con- 
scious knowledge.  It  was  rather  the 
worship  of  an  idea,  which  a  larger  soul 
had  somehow  chanced  to  find  growing 
out  of  itself,  and  to  have  transplanted 
into  a  smaller.  I  suppose  everybody 
must  worship  something  or  other,  if 
only  a  common  clay  fetich  :  and  large 
souls  have  a  curious  tendency  to  wor- 
ship the  small  —  it  is  but  human  na- 
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ture  to  feel  drawn  to  what  is.  most 
unlike  ourselves.  So  mueh  the  better, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  waste  and  bit- 
terness. The  soul,  too  high  to  be  wor- 
shipped, worships  :  the  soul  too  small 
to  worship,  is  worshipped.  The 
smaller  is  ennobled,  and  the  greater 
ennobles,  so  that  both  gain  in  the  only 
fitting  way,  but  as  it  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive,  so,  as  is  most  due,  the 
greater  soul  is  the  greater  gainer  after 
all. 

So  out  of  these  three  poor  corner- 
stones, a  bank-book,  a  bundle  of  bou- 
quets, and  a  blockhead  —  it  was 
Vaughau  himself  who  had  given  him- 
self the  title  —  the  threefold  Zelda, 
Sylvia,  and  Pauline  had  built  up  her 
mansion  in  the  air.  The  petals  of  the 
bundle  became  leaves  of  the  book,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  book  became  stones 
of  the  bridge  that  would  lead  every- 
where, even  to  such  a  star  as  Harold 
Vaughan. 

What  the  end  was  to  be  had  not 
even  begun  to  shape  itself  in  her  mind. 
The  whole  story  was  with  no  more 
visible  beginning  or  end  than  the 
bridge  of  trap-doors  in  the  vision  of 
Mirza.  She  had  never  tried  to  look 
forward  beyond  the  next  sunset  since 
she  was  born  :  and  as  her  life  was  con- 
fined to  the  present,  so  was  it  all  the 
more  intense.  Her  unconscious  life 
implied  the  idea  of  some  future  or 
other,  and  of  course  it  was  to  bring 
happiness  :  without  intense  hope,  in- 
tense life  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
And  here  at  last  enters  her  third  life, 
in  which  she  was  not  Pauline,  not 
Zelda,  but  Sylvia.  She  could  not  act 
the  same  part  night  after  night  with- 
out to  a  certain  extent  confusing  her 
own  identity.  This  was  one  result  of 
her  unrecognized  genius,  but  it  was 
also  the  result  of  the  intensity  with 
which  she  lived  every  hour,  in  what- 
ever form  it  came.  It  was  not  that  she 
made  deliberate  comparisons  between 
her  life  on  and  off  the  stage.  But  she 
never  quite  ceased  to  be  Sylvia,  even 
when  she  was  most  simply  Zelda. 
The  great  situation  in  the  last  act, 
where  the  heroine  has  her  foot  upon 
the  necks  of  all  her  enemies,  was  the 
grandest  ideal  of  human  life  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  her  —  indeed 
the  only  consistent  and  intelligible 
ideal.  This  was  the  thirst  which  the 
discovery  of  the  watch  had  only  in- 
creased by  destroying  every  reason- 
able hope  of  satisfaction.  She  was 
almost  in  the  mood  that  leads  us  to 
move  fiends  to  our  purpose  if  the  be- 
nignant powers  refuse  to  be  reconciled. 

CHAPTER  IV.      THK  GREEN-ROOM. 

TiiK  failure  of  the  energetic  search 
of  the  police  after  Aaron  Goldrick  re- 
flected less  discredit  upon  their  intel- 
ligence than  l(x>kers-on  supposed.  As 
there  ha<l  been  no  incjuest,  much  nec- 
essary evidence  had  never  been 
brought  to  light.  Lucas  liad  kept 
back  as  much  as  possible  for  Mile.  Lec- 
zi;i''ka's  i*ak»',  and  Carol  for  his  own, 


so  that  the  only  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  great  theatrical  manager 
they  were  looking  for,  and  the  vagrant 
gypsy,  whom  they  were  not  looking  for, 
was  the  squint  of  which  they  had  never 
been  told.  So  it  happened,  unfortu- 
nately for  justice,  that  his  solitary  un- 
disguisable  mark  stood  Aaron  in  good 
stead.  It  would  never  have  occurred 
even  to  a  second  Yidocq  that  a  man 
with  such  a  note  of  identification 
about  him  could  be  a  man  of  whom  no 
such  note  had  ever  been  reported. 

Some  part  of  his  security,  however, 
was  no  doubt  due  to  Aaron's  own  cun- 
ning. He  knew  that  every  sea- port 
and  every  exit  from  London  would  be 
watched,  so  it  was  clearly  his  safest 
policy  to  remain  among  the  streets  un- 
til time  enough  had  passed  to  make 
everybody  sure  that  he  had  not  es- 
caped. He  had  plenty  of  money  about 
him  for  immediate  needs  :  he  required 
no  indoor  lodging,  and  no  food  but 
what  the  pavement  could  supply.  As 
soon  as  the  search  narrowed  and  the 
police  turned  their  attention  to  the 
ground  at  their  feet,  he  could  easily 
walk  out  some  afternoon  and  tramp 
his  way  to  where  a  thousand  pounds 
were  still  waiting  for  him  in  a  house 
where  he  might  hide  comfortably  till 
the  whole  aflfair  was  blown  over. 

He  gave  himself  plenty  of  time  to 
mature  his  plans,  and  found  them  not 
unpromising.  His  role  of  respecta- 
bility, limited  as  it  was,  had  been  a 
hard  strain  upon  him,  and  it  was  with' 
a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  he 
breathed  once  more  the  free  air  of 
outlawry.  Except  for  gold's  sake,  the 
old  hand-to-mouth  life  had  been  the 
best  after  all.  He  had  not  even  lost 
the  golden  goose  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  call  Zelda :  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  could  still  collect  eggs  enough  to 
feed  both  his  pocket  and  his  revenge. 
He  had  not  failed  to  recognize  her 
ambition  to  become  a  great  lady  and 
to  free  herself  from  his  clutches,  so 
that  his  silence  would  be  something 
worth  buying.  He  argued  in  this  way, 
if  it  is  lawful  to  reduce  the  instincts 
of  genius  to  logical  forms  :  "  If  Mar- 
garet will  still  go  on  bleeding,  I  can 
get  Zelda  to  pay  me  at  least  half  her 
earnings  to  say  nothing.  If  Margaret 
holds  me  to  my  bargain  after  giving 
me  the  thousand  pounds,  I  shall  have 
the  thousand,  and  Zelda  will  still  pay. 
If  Zelda  won't  pay,  she'll  buy  my 
secret,  and  I  shall  get  the  reward  be- 
sides. Faith,  I  shall  live  like  a  lord 
—  'tis  but  chousing  the  Gorgios,  after 
all.  It's  them  the  stuff"  comes  from, 
and  what's  Mag's  is  mine,  and  as  I 
meant  to  go  halves  with  Zelda,  Zelda 
ought  to  go  halves  with  me.  Consid- 
ering what  her  keep  and  training  have 
cost  me,  that's  but  fair." 

In  short,  while  to  go  under  water 
without  leaving  a  circle  upon  the  sur- 
face is  generally  considered  an  impos- 
sible feat  of  dexterity  in  a  civilized 
country,  for  Aaron,  who  belonged  to  a 
republic  within  a  republic,  nothing  was 
more  simple.    His  chance  meeting  with 


Carol,  though  it  was  a  good  test  of  the 
sufficiency  of  his  general  disguise,  he 
accepted  as  the  signal  for  its  being  time 
to  make  his  plunge  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  come  up  on  the  other 
side  so  soon  as  the  hunt  should  pass  by. 
He  had  considerable  fear  of  a  visible 
policeman,  but  he  had  none  of  that 
hunted  sensation  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  criminal's  worst  punishment.  As 
long  as  all  things  went  well  without,  all 
was  well  with  him  within.  His  first  pre- 
caution alone  was  enough  to  ensure  his 
safety.  He  walked  across  country  un- 
til, by  following  a  track  whereof  half 
was  evolved  from  wide  local  knowl- 
edge and  half  from  a  sort  of  cat-like 
sagacity,  he  found  congenial  quarters 
and  comrades  under  a  rugged  tent  in 
a  Surrey  lane. 

It  is  men  like  Aaron  Goldrick  who 
are  masters  of  the  human  situation. 
You  might  toss  him  down  where  you 
please,  but  you  could  no  more  over- 
turn him  than  a  round  ball.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  he  fell  upon  his  legs 
like  a  cat,  as  that  he  could  stand  as 
well  upon  one  part  of  himself  as  upon 
another.  Strip  him  stark  naked  and 
cast  him  upon  a  desert  island,  and  he 
would  manage  to  play  heads  and  tails 
for  cowries  with  the  sea-gulls,  if  land- 
gulls  were  not  to  be  found.  Put  a 
noose  round  his  neck,  and  he  would 
cheat  the  hangman.  He  was  only  out 
of  his  element  when  fettered  with  the 
aids  that  most  men  need  to  climb.  If 
his  incessant  rolling  gathered  no  last- 
ing moss,  it  was  not  without  result :  it 
was  his  nature  to  be  round  and  smooth 
and  slippery,  and  to  revel  in  rubbing 
the  moss  off'  other  stones  as  he  rolled, 
rather  than  to  gather  any  of  his  own. 
His  delight  was  in  trying  to  gi'ow  rich 
rather  than  in  being  rich,  so  that  to  be 
forever  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
was  no  disappointment  to  him  —  it  was 
merely  a  concentration  of  hope  and 
energy.  There  are  many  such  men 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  failures. 
The  born  Bohemian,  whatever  his 
rank,  race,  or  condition,  is  no  moi'e  a 
failure  than  the  self-made  man  :  he 
fulfils  his  nature,  and  what  self-made 
millionaire  can  do  more  ?  The  only  fail- 
ure is  the  man  like  Harold  Vaughan, 
who  wishes  to  be  what  he  cannot  be. 
—  not  the  man  like  Aaron  Goldrick, 
whose  pleasure  is  in  being  at  one  with 
his  destiny.  Honesty  and  respecta- 
bility are  so  far  from  being  invariable 
guides  to  success  and  happiness,  that 
if  the  very  thought  of  either  of  them 
had  entered  what  lor  the  sake  of 
courtesy  must  be  called  his  soul,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  miserable  of 
men  :  and  if  happiness  is  in  truth  our 
being's  end  and  aim,  he  can  scarcely 
be  called  worse  than  others  for  seek- 
ing it  after  his  own  lights.  In  spite  of 
all  appearance  to  the  contrary,  he  was 
only  more  successful  than  others  — 
that  is  all.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  people  with  whonx  the 
respect  of  the  world  and  a  safe  haven 
of  honor  and  competence  are  so  far 
from  being  good  things,  that  to  preach 
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to  them  of  the  blessings  of  honest 
thrift  and  a  <;oo(l  conscience  is  niiicli 
tiie  same  as  to  talic  of  etiquette  to  a 
baboon. 

Kilt  this  opens  a  wide,  perhaps  dan- 
jjerous,"  abyss,  into  wliich  I  have  no 
desire  to  fall.  Still,  everybody  knows 
the  story  of  the  Scotch  minister  who, 
atler  havinjj  exhausted  his  whole 
litany,  wound  up  with  prayin<'  "  for 
the  puir  De'il  —  naebody  prays  tor  the 
puir  De'il."  He  was  no  devil's  advo- 
cate because  he,  in  his  simple  mind, 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  human  charity.  Lord 
Lisburn  liked  sailinjf  in  a  yacht,  Aaron 
liked  cheating :  but  as  pleasure  and 
impulse  were  at  the  root  of  both  pur- 
suits, how  can  such  words  as  "  better  " 
or  "  worse  "  be  applied  to  either,  ex- 
cept in  those  ethics  of  expediency 
which  charity  should  scorn  to  enter- 
tain ?  With  some  men  and  women,  to 
say  "  They  are  made  so  "  is  to  say  all : 
they  are  no  more  capable  of  longing 
for  unrevealed  light  than  they  are 
capable  of  remaking  themselves. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTKH    VI.      DK8EKTKD. 

Madge  was  not  seen  again  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  inn  had  re- 
sumed its  usual  aspect.  Honest  Tom 
Brown,  wondering  at  her  absence,  and 
the  cold  dinner  without  potatoes  which 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  it,  could 
not  get  rid  of  an  uneasy  notion  that 
something  had  occurred  which  was 
unknown  to  him.  But  he  was  an  ig- 
norant and  inarticulate  fellow,  not  a 
chatterbox  even  in  his  cups,  of  which 
he  drank  but  few,  and  having  been  up 
all  night,  he  was  not  altogether  sorry 
for  an  excuse  to  lie  down  in  the  hay- 
loft, and  have  a  good  sleep.  He  was 
tired  with  his  twenty-four  miles'  walk 
to  Dronington  and  back,  tired  with 
watching  lor  her  fruitlessly,  and  when 
he  got  up  she  was  about  again.  She 
did  not  indeed  speak  to  him,  or  to 
anybody  else,  and  she  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  crying;  but  since  yester- 
day he  could  not  muster  up  courage  to 
talk  to  her.  So  he  mooned  about  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  and  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  stables,  thinking 
that  all  would  come  right  in  good 
time  —  an  axiom  with  which  many  a 
dull  man  has  been  fain  to  comfort  him- 
self under  dismal  circumstances. 

In  the  stable  was  the  lame  hunter; 
and  the  mite  of  a  boy  in  a  drab 
jacket  and  overalls,  who  had  been 
rubbing  its  sprained  leg  and  bandag- 
ing it  by  turns  since  morning.  He 
had  also  swathed  the  horse  up  to  its 
eyes  in  the  clothing  he  brought  with 
him,  and  having  drank  about  a  gallon 
of  strong  ale,  the  small  boy  and  the  big 
horse  were  about  to  set  off  together. 

"  He's  still  lame  as  he  was  afore, 
old   stick-in-the-mud,"    remarked    the 


small  boy  to  Tom  Brown ;  '*  but  I've 
prummissed  my  old  *oman  to  be  'ome 
ibr  HupiHjr ;  so  we're  off,  and  lied  Ko- 
ver  can  get  hi.sself  right  arterwards," 

"  Ye  inawn't  go  miscallin'  your 
mawther  that  loike,"  said  Tom  Brown. 

"  My  old  'oman  ain't  ray  muther, 
now  then,  stoopid,"  answered  the  boy, 
indignantly.     "  She's  my  missus." 

"  Ye  hain't  above  a  matter  o'  ten 
year  old,  an'  ye  got  a  missus?  "  asked 
Tom  Brown,  in  much  amazement. 

"  I'm  risin'  sixteen ;  fifteen  last  selli- 
ger,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  knows  it,  cos 
it's  the  big  day  at  Doncaster." 

Tom  Brown  subsided  after  this  in- 
formation, though  probably  his  private 
opinion  was  not  much  altered  by  it, 
and  presently  the  short  boy,  who 
might  have  been  any  age  between 
twelve  and  fifty,  if  judged  irom  his  ap- 
pearance when  closely  examined,  led 
out  the  tall  horse  and  prepared  to  set 
off  upon  his  journey. 

"  Who  be  yure  maister,  and  wheer 
do  'un  live  ?  "  inquired  Tom  Brown, 
with  friendly  interest,  as  they  took 
leave  of  each  other. 

"  Walker,  up  a  street,"  said  the  boy, 
trying  his  latest  acquirement  in  squint- 
ing ;  and  tucking  the  horse's  bridle 
under  his  arm,  he  began  whistling 
"  Nancy  Dawson,"  and  went  about  his 
business  with  the  lame  horse  hobbling 
after  him. 

Nothing  happened  for  many  days 
after  this  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh. 
It  was  a  lost,  out-of-the-way  place, 
lying  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest 
market  town  of  any  importance.  The 
land  in  the  neighborhood,  which  was 
not  very  good  for  agricultural  purposes, 
belonged  to  two  or  three  great  propri- 
etors, and  the  sub-agents  who  col- 
lected their  rents  lived  at  Dronington. 
The  inn  was  the  best  house  in  the 
village,  and  there  was  not  a  person  in 
it  but  the  curate,  Mr.  Mowledy,  who 
ever  subscribed  to  a  newspaper  or  read 
a  book.  Even  Mr.  Mowledy  had  been 
for  some  time  away  in  the  north,  and  his 
duty  was  performed  by  a  hasty  parson, 
who  rode  over  from  Dronington  at  a 
brisk  canter  every  Sunday,  and  kept 
his  horse  waiting  at  the  "  Chequers  " 
while  he  hurried  through  a  single  ser- 
vice. It  did  not  much  matter ;  there 
were  seldom  more  than  half  a  score 
of  bumpkins,  chiefly  old,  who  went  to 
church  at  all,  and  they  understood 
nothing  of  Mesopotamia,  about  which 
this  hasty  parson  preached  to  them 
from  an  old  mouse-eaten  stock  of  ser- 
mons he  found  at  the  rectory.  The 
rector  himself  had  been  a  hard-riding, 
six-bottle  man,  who  had  got  into  debt 
and  disgrace*  He  had  not  seen  his 
parishioners  since  his  insolvency,  and 
had  never  at  any  previous  period  con- 
cerned himself  with  their  education  or 
culture ;  and  Mr.  Mowledy  received 
but  £60  a  year  for  filling  one  of  the 
richest  benefices  in  England  as  best 
he  could  upon  so  meagre  a  stipend. 

There  was  none  of  the  frightful 
poverty  of  populous  cities,  no  hideous 
beggary  with  unheeded  sores  at  Wake- 


field. The  people  did  well  enough, 
and  got  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  They 
bad  a  very  prolific  breed  of  ducks  and 
geese,  which  they  sent  with  butter 
and  eggs  to  market  once  a  week. 
Most  of  them  had  a  pig  and  a  cow ; 
those  who  had  not,  worked  contentedly 
for  those  who  had.  But  there  was 
probably  not  a  more  ignorant  or  ill- 
taught  place  in  England.  Long  ago 
Mr.  Mowledy  had  tried  his  band  at  a 
school;  but  the  blacksmith,  Mr.  Jinks' 
father,  and  the  wheelwright,  who  led 
the  community,  did  not  care  to  take 
their  children  from  work  to  learn  their 
letters  ;  and  John  Giles,  of  the  "  Chen- 
uers,"  knew  that  Madge  had  too  much 
to  do  at  home  to  go  dangling  after  the 
parson's  heels.  So  by  and  by  all  hope 
and  ambition,  perhaps  all  desire  to 
improve  his  cure  from  that  point  of 
view,  died  out  of  Mr.  Mowledy's  mind, 
and  he  let  things  take  their  ancient, 
immemorial  course. 

He  came  back  from  the  north  a  little 
older  and  more  dejected  than  he  went; 
for  his  brother  and  only  relative,  who 
had  held  a  small  living  on  the  borders 
of  Northumberland  as  locum-tenens 
for  the  patron's  son,  had  died  during 
his  absence ;  but  there  was  no  ap- 
parent change  in  him.  He  preached 
wearily  twice  every  Sunday,  and  once 
on  Wednesday  evenings,  after  his 
return,  and  his  spare  congregation 
was  increased  by  Madge  ;  who  looked 
very  pale  and  thin,  but  listened  to 
him  reverently  without  understanding 
much  of  his  discourse. 

He  soon  noticed  the  girl's  regular 
attendance  on  his  ministry ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  lonely  man  warmed  to- 
wards her.  He  had  scarcely  more 
than  the  wage  of  a  servant;  he  had 
no  prospects  of  advancement,  no  re- 
spect for  himself  now.  He  could  not 
ask  any  lady  to  share  his  penury,  and 
if  he  could  do  so  he  knew  of  no  one 
to  ask.  Fle  might,  however,  take 
Madge  to  his  desolate  cottage,  if  she 
would  go.  She  was  a  busy  housewife, 
and  would  make  him  a  good  helpmate. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  shock  her 
feelings,  or  estrange  her  heart  in  his 
meagre  fortunes.  He  would  love  her 
very  dearly,  and  she  would  make  his 
home  bright  with  her  presence.  The 
girl  had  good  natural  abilities.  She 
might  be  taught  enough  book-learning 
to  make  her  a  pleasant  companion 
upon  winter's  evenings  when  their 
work  was  done.  He  knew  she  was 
thrifty  and  sweet-tempered.  He  only 
forgot  that  he  was  forty-nine  years  old 
and  she  not  twenty. 

It  was  one  evening  early  in  Novem- 
ber that  he  spoke  to  her  first.  He 
even  fancied  she  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  looked  kind  welcome  from  her 
large,  soft,  purple  eyes ;  but  that  could 
only  be  imagination,  overwrought  by 
solitude.  The  hoar-frost  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  landscape  seen  from 
the  stile  near  the  village  church, 
where  he  met  her,  was  very  tranquil 
and  lonely.  There  was  a  path  that  led 
on    through    some    meadows    to   the 
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rectory,  beside  which  s^tood  his  own 
forlorn  cottage;  it  had  been  built  by  a 
former  more  prosperous  incumbent  for 
his  gardener.  He  walked  beside  Madge 
through  these  fields,  where  the  black- 
bird sang  his  loud  good  night,  and  the 
wren  and  the  speckled  thrush  were 
busy  with  the  hedge-berries.  It  was  she 
who  spoke  first,  and  she  asked  him,  in 
a  sweet,  grave  voice,  if  he  would  write 
a  letter  for  her. 

Mr.  Mowledy,  though  surprised  at 
this  request,  promised  readily  to  do 
80,  thinking  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
might  refer  to  some  brewer's  or  dis- 
tiller's account  which  was  overdue, 
and  then  he  walked  silently  on  beside 
her.  He  was  a  learned  man,  was  Mr. 
Mowledy,  and  had  taken  honors  at 
his  college.  He  might  have  done  well 
in  the  world  if  he  had  had  more 
energy,  or  less  conscience.  But  he 
let  one  opportunity  after  another  glide 
by  him  in  the  race  of  life,  and  never 
overtook  them  or  tried  to  do  so.  And 
here  now  was  this  gentleman  and 
scholar  abashed  in  the  company  of  a 
village  girl.  If  she  had  cared  for  him, 
if  he  had  met  such  a  woman  once  in 
the  heyday  of  existence  when  his 
blood  was  young,  if  even  yet  she  had 
felt  or  could  have  felt  one  spark  of 
love  for  him,  he  might  have  been 
helped  out  of  his  difficulty.  A  word 
or  a  look  would  have  done  it,  and  the 
pent-up  tenderness  of  his  gentle  heart 
would  have  overflowed.  But  most 
girls  are  cruel  where  they  are  indif- 
ferent. Their  eyes  are  closed,  their 
ears  are  deaf  to  the  concerns  of  all 
except  those  who  can  win  their  affec- 
tions ;  and  Providence  has  willed  it 
80  in  mercy  to  mankind,  that  our 
wives  and  mothers  may  be  entirely  our 
own.  So  Madge,  having  said  what 
she  had  to  say,  nevei"  more  cast  a 
glance  at  the  parson,  but  went  on 
absently  breaking  dried  twigs  from 
the  hedges,  and  listening  unconsciously 
to  the  carol  of  the  birds. 

They  parted  when  they  reached  the 
road.  The  moon  had  just  risen,  and 
shed  a  quivering  light  through  an 
old  elm-tree,  of  which  the  topmost 
branches  were  dead  and  withered.  A 
wagon  toiled  slowly  up  a  hill,  a  dog 
barked  in  a  farm-yard  close  at  hand. 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Margaret,"  said 
the  parson,  with  a  faltering  voice.  It 
was  the  only  time  he  had  ventured  to 
address  her. 

"  Good  night,  zur,"  said  the  girl, 
and  she  too  passed  away  from  that 
good  man's  life  unwon. 

CHAPTER    VII.      A  WOMAK'S    WAY. 

That  evening,  after  John  Giles 
was  gone  to  bed,  Madge  began  to  sing 
over  her  needlework,  and  when  Tom 
Brown  came  in  with  his  lantern  to  see 
that  all  was  well  before  he  went  to 
sleep  in  the  hayloft,  nhe  spoke  kindly 
to  him  and  asked  him  to  have  a  jug 
of  beer,  as  in  old  times. 

She  drank  some  of  the  beer  herself, 
and  when  Tom  asked  her  to  sing  his 


favorite  song  over  again,  she  sang  it 
so  readily  and  so  sweetly  that  his 
rough  coarse  nature  was  quite  melted. 
Then  she  led  Tom  to  talk  of  the  boy 
in  drab  overalls  and  the  big  horse  that 
had  been  left  behind  by  the  strange 
huntsman ;  who  had  never  more  been 
heard  of  after  he  had  left  the  inn  that 
October  day,  now  two  full  weeks  ago. 
She  never  spoke  of  the  huntsman  him- 
self, feeling  with  true  feminine  instinct 
that  the  subject  was  not  agreeable  to  _ 
her  kinsman.  She  seemed  to  be  bent 
on  pleasing  him,  and  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  told  her  all  about  the 
urchin  and  his  imprudence  over  and 
over  again.  She  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  fix  the  name  of  the  boy's  master 
and  the  place  of  his  residence  in  her 
memory,  and  went  over  it  several 
times  with  Tom,  laughing  as  she  did 
so  ;  and  asked  him  to  tell  her  if  she 
had  ])ronounced  it  right. 

"  Ees,"  repeated  Tom,  for  the 
twentieth  time.  "  Maister  Walker,  up 
street,  wor  his  neame  and  bidin' 
pleeace,  it  wor." 

When  Madge  had  clearly  ascer- 
tained this  fact,  the  conversation  went 
on  less  smoothly ;  and,  as  Tom  was 
just  going  to  say  something  about 
*'  fairings  "  and  "  true  lovers'  knots," 
which  had  more  or  less  reference  to 
a  ribbon  she  was  sewing  on  a  cap,  she 
sent  him  away  to  draw  another  jug 
of  beer,  and  when  he  came  back 
stumbling  from  haste  on  the  way,  she 
was  gone. 

The  next  day  also,  while  John  Giles 
ami  the  ostler  were  busy,  she  called 
to  a  pedlar,  who  had  never  passed  that 
way  before,  and  civilly  offered  him  a 
crust  of  bread  of  her  own  baking,  and 
a  tempting  slice  of  cheese  with  his 
beer.  The  pedlar,  nothing  loth,  went 
into  the  kitchen  when  thus  bidden,  but 
observed  that  he  had  had  a  bad  day 
and  earned  no  money. 

"  There  hain't  nowt  to  pay,  maister," 
said  the  girl,  smiling  slyly,  and  then 
she  asked  if  he  could  write.  The  ped- 
lar said  he  could  "  off  and  on,"  and 
surmised  that  she  wanted  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  her  "  bo."  She  took  his  banter 
quite  good-humoredly,  and,  as  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  envelopes  (then  recently 
invented)  were  all  ready  to  his  hand, 
he  wrote,  with  many  sti-ange  contor- 
tions and  grimaces,  some  words  she 
told  him.  They  were  few  words,  and 
he  did  not  take  long  about  it.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  inquired  with  an 
impudent  leer  what  direction  he  should 
put  upon  the  letter;  but  she  took  the 
closed  envelope,  and  hid  it  away,  after 
which  she  looked  quite  unconscious, 
and  would  not  say  another  word  to 
him.  So  he  got  huffed  and  angrv, 
shouldered  his  pack  with  a  surly  look, 
and  went  about  his  business. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  she 
slipped  out,  while  John  Giles  was 
drinking  with  the  blacksmith  and  the 
sexton,  and  she  had  sent  Tom  Brown 
to  get  some  flour  from  the  mill,  sit- 
uated a  long  mile  from  the  inn.  After 
walking    briskly    through    the    glebe 


meadows,  where  she  was  not  likely 
to  meet  anybody,  she  rang  at  the  par- 
son's gate  and  dropped  a  courtesy  to 
that  gentleman  as  he  came  in  some 
embarrassment  to  meet  her.  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  only  an  old  woman,  who 
slept  at  home,to  wait  upon  him;  and 
she  had  left,  as  Madge  knew,  an  hour 
ago,  so  that  he  was  quite  alone. 

Having  courtesied  again,  she  took 
the  pedlar's  letter  from  her  breast,  and 
asked  Mr.  Mowledy,  with  her  father's 
duty,  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Mowledy  put  on  his  lightest 
pair  of  blue  steel  spectacles,  which  he 
had  purchased  at  an  optician's  shop  in 
the  City  when  summoned  three  years 
before  to  see  his  rector,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  appear  at  too  great  a' 
disadvantage  in  her  eyes ;  and  then 
mildly  demanded  the  name  of  her  cor- 
respondent. She  replied  demurely 
that  his  name  was  "  Walker." 

"  And  his  Christian  name  ?  It  is 
always  better  to  write  that,  in  case  of 
mistakes,"  observed  Mr.  Mowledy, 
wishing  perhaps  to  prolong  the  inter- 
view with  his  parishioner  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  girl  hung  her  head. 
''  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy,  who 
feared  he  might  not  have  explained 
himself  with  sufficient  clearness,  "  his 
baptismal  appellation  —  the  same 
which  was  given  him,  as  to  all  of  us, 
by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
Your  name  is  Margaret ;  mine  is 
Marmaduke,"  added  Mr;  Mowledy 
softly,  and  he  blushed. 

Now  Madge  had  heard  both  the 
stud  groom  and  Mr.  Sharpe  call  the 
stranger  "  Duke,"  so  she  courtesied 
again,  as  Mr.  Mowledy  pronounced, 
his  name. 

"  That  be  t'  neame,  zur." 
"  What !  Marmaduke  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mowledy.     "  Dear  me,  it  is  an  un- 
common name,  too.     Don't  you  think 
so,  ^liss  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Duke,  or  maybe  Dook,  be  t'  neame, 
zur,"  persisted  the  girl,  afraid  to  let 
the  sound  leave  her  ears  lest  she  should 
lose  it. 

"  J/fln?jflduke,"  again  repeated  Mr. 
Mowledy,  blandly,  and,  alter  further 
explanatory  discourse,  the  reverend 
gentleman  put  the  information  he 
received,  with  his  own  knowledge  of 
geography  and  nomenclature,  together. 
The  product  was  no  usual  thing. 
jSIadge  took  away  her  letter  addressed 
in  a  scrupulously  careful  and  legible 
manner,  — 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker 

(^Dealer  in  fermented  liquors), 
Upper  Street, 

Islington, 

near  London. 

When  the  village  was  asleep  tha* 
night,  she  posted  it  unseen,  and  unsus- 
pected, Mrs.  Jinks,  the  postmistress, 
felt  sure  it  was  a  letter  from  the  par- 
son, and  spread  a  rumor  that  he  kept 
a  bottle  or  two  of  spirits  in  a  snug 
place  for  private  use.  So  she  told 
Madge,  who  said,  "  Lauk-a-daisy  mc," 
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not  knowing  whence  the  scandal  came. 
Who  tloes  know  when  the  grim,  scoff- 
in<j  thing  called  rmnor  first  spreads  its 
agile  wings,  or  whence  it  comeH,  or 
whither  it  speeds  so  fast?  Dr.  I'or- 
teoiis,  the  rector,  heard  it  in  the  rules 
of  the  King's  liench  Prison  ;  it  was 
whispered  to  the  bishop  of  the  dioce^o 
bv  tlie  Dean  of  Dronington's  widow. 
The  magistrates  laughed  about  "  the 
curate's  sly  bottle  "  when  they  met  at 
quarter  sessions,  and  one  of  them,  a 
jolly  good  fellow  who  had  been  in  the 
navy,  made  a  song  about  it,  putting  it 
to  rhyme  with  "  throttle,"  and  singing 
it  to  a  roaring  chorus  after  a  dinner  at 
the  "  Crown,"  where  the  worshipful 
and  loyal  gentlemen  refreshed  them- 
selves in  company  at  the  termination 
of  their  judicial  labors.  Mr.  Mowledy 
was  the  only  person  for  twenty  miles 
round  who  never  heard  it  at  a|l ;  for 
rumor  has  a  great  deal  of  humor  in  it, 
for  all  its  gravity,  and  keeps  prudently 
out  of  the  way  of  contradiction. 

CHAPTKU   VIII.      FOUND    DKOWNED. 

D.\Y  after  day  passed  by  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  but  no  letter  addressed  to 
the  village  inn,  ever  arrived  from  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Walker. 

Madge  watched  for  the  postman  as 
he  passed  through  Wakelield-in-the- 
Marsh  every  morning  in  his  donkey- 
cart,  in  hopes  that  he  would  stop  at 
the  "  Chequers ;  "  and  once,  when  she 
thought  he  looked  her  way,  she  held  i 
out  her  apron,  but  he  only  stared  at 
her  and  jogged  along  upon  his  round. 

She  seemed  to  pine  visibly  away 
during  this  time,  and  to  have  no  care 
or  pride  in  herself.  The  curate 
watched  for  her  in  vain  as  he  walked 
from  the  church  through  the  glebe 
meadows,  taking  always  the  same  way 
home  to  his  little  cottage  with  a  hope 
that  he  might  meet  her  again,  almost 
painful  in  its  intensity ;  and  though 
he  had  composed  a  sermon  on  a  text 
taken  from  the  thirty-ninth  verse  of 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
especially  to  ascertain  her  views  upon 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  she 
never  came  to  hear  it ;  nor  did  she 
go  at  all  to  church  any  more.  When 
Tom  Brown  shuffled  into  the  kitchen 
of  an  evening,  he  found  nobody  thsre. 
She  got  dinner  and  supper  silently 
ready  for  John  Giles,  and  set  it  in 
order  upon  the  white  deal  table  duly 
scoured ;  but  she  never  tasted  the 
good  food  herself,  and  her  voice  was 
never  heard  now  singing  about  the 
house.  She  passed  most  of  her  time 
locked  up  in  her  own  room.  But  no- 
body, except  Tom  Brown,  took  any 
notice  of  her.  John  Giles  had  his 
meals  and  his  beer  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  have  them,  and  nothing  but 
an  earthquake  would  have  roused 
his  fuddled  intelligence.  Even  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature  would  have  found 
him  with  a  brown  jug  in  his  hand,  and 
he  would  only  have  set  it  down,  to 
take  it  up  again  after  the  shock  was 
over.     The  blacksmith,  who  had  been 


slowly  making  up  bis  mind  to  marry 
Madge  at  some  time  or  other,  indeed 
looked  about  him  now  and  then  after 
he  had  htdshed  his  beer,  as  if  he 
missed  something,  but  he  was  not 
sorry  that  matters  tthould  bide  as  they 
were  for  a  bit  longer. 

Tom  Brown  was  the  only  person 
who  knew  that  there  was  anything 
wrong,  and  he  tried  in  uncouth  ways 
to  serve  or  comfort  her.  When  she 
came  down-stair.",  after  moaning  for 
hours  to  herself,  she  would  find  the 
hardest  part  of  her  work  done.  He 
kept  the  fire  burning,  swept  tlie 
hearth,  drew  water,  and  put  the  kettle 
on  ready  for  her  tea,  which  she  drank 
eagerly,  taking  hardly  anythinjj  else. 
When  one  of  the  customers  called  for 
her,  he  answered,  and  made  some 
mumbling  excuse  which  served  the 
purpose  well  enough.  One  day  he 
Drought  her  some  apples,  which  he 
knew  she  liked,  and  another  he  walked 
to  Dronington  for  an  orange.  She 
found  them  on  the  table  beside  her 
tea  things,  and  left  them  untastcd. 
She  appeared  unable  to  bear  the  day- 
light, and  never  went  outside  the 
door  as  she  used  to  do.  She  would 
stand  with  her  face  turned  from  the 
window,  and  her  arm  resting  on  the 
high  kitchen  mantel-piece ;  if  spoken 
to,  she  answered  without  moving.  All 
her  clothes  hung  loosely  on  her:  she 
had  become  terribly  thin  and  wan. 
She  started  at  the  least  noise,  and 
once,  when  Tom  Brown  came  in  un- 
expectedly and  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  she  shrunk  from  him  as  though 
she  were  afraid.  She  avoided  him 
more  resolutely  after  that;  watching 
with  a  beating  heart  and  frightened 
eyes  lest  he  should  catch  her  unawares 
again. 

Her  favorite  occupation  when  alone 
was  to  open  a  large  carved  oak  work- 
box  which  had  belonged  to  her  foster- 
mother,  and  take  out  one  by  one  the 
upper-leathers  of  a  pair  of  top-boots,  a 
dried  rose-bud,  and  a  strip  of  flimsy 
paper.  She  was  never  tired  of  look- 
ing at  these  things,  but  would  rock 
herself  in  her  chair,  with  her  clasped 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  wail  over 
them.  If  she  heard  a  step  on  the 
stairs,  or  any  one  called  for  her,  she 
would  hide  them  hurriedly  away,  and 
with  trembling  limbs  and  a  ghastly 
face,  assure  herself  that  her  occupation 
had  not  been  discovered. 

It  was  about  the  tenth  day  after  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Marmaduke  Walker  had 
remained  unanswered,  that  a  great 
change  came  over  the  girl.  She  rose 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  toiled 
throughout  the  day  without  ceasing. 
She  arranged  all  her  cupboards,  and 
the  presses  where  the  housf  hold  linen 
was  kept.  She  washed  and  put  away 
all  her  glass  and  china,  and  carefully 
attended  to  everything  that  had  been 
neglected  and  wanted  setting  to  rights. 
Before  she  went  to  bed  she  raked  out 
the  kitchen  fire  and  laid  it  afresh, 
spread  the  cloth  for  breakfast,  and 
cut  some  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  to 


be  ready  for  John  Giles  when  be  got 
up.  She  bade  good  night  to  Tom 
Brown  very  kindly,  drew  some  betY 
for  him  herself,  and  opened  the  dooi' 
for  him  when  he  went  out  to  his  bay-' 
loft  over  the  stables,  closing  it  loudly' 
after  bim  and  bolting  it.  TheQ  all 
tbeso  things  having  been  done  in 
order,  and  the  whole  house  thoroughly 
swept  an«l  garnihhed,  she  went  to  her 
room  with  a  strange,  absent  air,  and 
opened  her  work-box  once  more.  But 
she  did  not  cry  over  it  now :  there 
was  only  a  sad,  rerolute  expression  in 
the  girl's  eyes  ;  and  afler  silently  con- 
templating her  worthless  treasures  for 
an  hour  or  more,  she  opened  ber  win- 
dow and  looked  down  into  the  road. 
She  could  see  clearly,  for  the  moon 
was  at  ber  full,  and  nothing  was  stir- 
ring for  a  mile  around.  The  bat  and 
the  fieldmouse  only  were  abroad ;  and 
the  low  hoot  of  an  owl  coming  from 
the  ruined  rectory  was  the  solitary 
sound  which  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  Not  a  dog  barked,  not  a  light 
was  seen  in  a  cottage,  not  a  watcher 
kept  vigil  at  Wakefield-in-tbe-Marsh. 
She  remained  for  some  ten  minutes, 
looking  anxiously  from  the  window, 
and  having  satisfied  herself  that  she 
was  unobserved,  she  threw  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  so  as  to  conceal  her 
features,  and  went  quickly  and  noise- 
lessly down-stairs.  She  had  thought 
of  everything.  The  bolts,  which  bad 
been  cleaned  and  oiled  that  day,  slid 
smoothly  back  at  her  touch  ;  the  door 
turned  easily  upon  its  hinges,  ber  bare 
feet  fell  unheard  upon  the  hard  ground. 
She  went  on  walking  very  fast,  turn- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
till  she  came  to  the  mill-stream,  at  a 
place  where  it  was  very  deep  and 
rapid.  Then  she  stopped,  and  knelt 
down  by  the  waterside,  and  prayed 
with  a  smothered  sob ;  after  which  she 
cast  a  startled  glance  hastily  round 
her,  and  listened  like  some  bunted 
animal.  A  fij-b  which  leaped  out  of 
the  stream  had  disturbed  her,  and  there 
was  a  far  sound  of  wheels,  but  it 
died  away  and  all  was  still.  It  was 
only  the  night  wagon,  slowly  passing 
on  its  way  to  Dronington,  and  when 
it  had  gone  there  was  not  a  human 
being  who  could  hear  her  brief  cries 
and  her  short  struggles.  She  went 
then  to  the  river's  brink,  took  her 
shawl  from  off"  her  head,  and  tied  it 
closely  round  the  skirt  of  ber  dress  in 
a  tight  knot,  so  that  she  could  not 
move  her  legs  or  feet,  and  she  let  her-- 
self  fall  headlong  into  the  swift-flow- 
ing water.  A  loud  plash,  one  natural 
effort,  with  uplifted  arms,  for  life,  and 
all  was  over.  She  was  borne  fast 
down  stream. 

CHAPTER    IX.      NIGHT   LI^ES. 

The  reverend  Mr.  ^Mowledy  had 
one  delight  on  this  sublunary  sphere 
of  unrewarded  merit.  He  was  fond  of 
fishing.  He  might  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  reconcilinor  a  sport  so 
cruel  to  a  tender  conscience,  but  be 
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reflected  that  Simon  Peter,  and  An-  | 
drew  his  brother,  with  James  and  John 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  all  fishers, 
as  well  as  divines;  and  by  the  first 
rules  of  sound  doctrine,  that  which 
they  did  unreproved  could  not  be  con- 
sidered wrong  without  heresy,  by  an 
orthodox  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  worthy  of  respect  and  imitation. 
Mr.  Mowledy  was  so  merciful  a  man 
that  he  practised  the  fisherman's  art 
with  as  little  pain  to  the  fish  as  their 
case  allowed  ;  but  he  was  also  a  logi- 
cian and  a  casuist.  He  reflected  that 
he  might  be  a  humble  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  selected  to  wage 
war  against  the  order  of  Apodes,  who 
ruthlessly  devoured  snails  and  other 
harmless  living  things  alive,  prowling 
greedily  about  in  the  darkness  beneath 
the  waters  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  con- 
quest and  the  sin  of  inordinate  appe- 
tite. If  Mr.  Mowledy  took  them  cap- 
tive and  slew  them  while  trooping  on 
these  bloodthirsty  expeditions,  it  was 
only  the  usage  of  lawful  warfare,  and 
he  could  not  be  viewed,  even  by  the 
Apodes,  if  they  reasoned  candidly  on 
the  subject,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  champion  and  defender  of  the  help- 
less. 

The  head  is  always  the  dupe  of  the 
heart ;  and  as  Mr.  Mowledy's  delight 
was  angling  for  eels,  he  was  sure  to 
find  a  comfortable  excuse  for  so  doing; 
indeed  it  is  among  the  advantages  of 
learning  that  it  enables  a  man  to  dis- 
cover many  excellent  and  conclusive 
arguments  in  favor  of  his  wishes,  and 
to  confound  his  opponents  who  have 
seldom  studied  the  subject  so  deeply. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Mowledy  caught  the 
eels  gently,  with  a  ball  of  string 
twisted  into  nooses,  which  got  into 
their  teeth  as  they  marauded  about  in 
search  of  prey.  He  did  not  torture 
them  with  hooks.  There  were  some 
worms  impaled  upon  the  string. 
Truly.  Man,  however,  is  a  rational 
animal,  and  will  not  be  baulked  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure  by  a  second  obsta- 
cle which  turns  up  unexpectedly  after 
he  has  overcome  or  thrown  down  the 
first.  Mr.  Mowledy  thought  long  and 
patiently  before  he  found  a  solution  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  worms.  But  he 
would  not  give  it  up,  and  ultimately 
satisfied  his  intelligence  that  it  was  a 
convenient  and  proper  custom  to  take 
them  by  stratagem,  or  a  garden  spade, 
and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  man. 
For  man  has  dominion  over  all  the 
creatures  of  the  earth,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  worm,  which  is  a  species 
of  the  serpent,  —  it  is  plainly  so  called 
in  the  Swedish  tongue,  and  that  has 
much  affinity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
pure  English.  Now,  the  serpent  is  an 
accur:>cd  beast,  whose  -head  is  to  be 
bruised  by  the  heels  of  all  who  are 
born  of  woman.  There  is  enmity  be- 
tween the  serpent  and  the  whole  hu- 
man race;  not  the  enmity  of  passion 
or  prejudice,  but  a  just  and  perpetual 
displeasure  enjoined  by  the  law.  In 
destroying    worms    or    serpents,   Mr. 


Mowledy  was  only  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  mild  sentence  which  had 
been  passed  upon  them  for  the  hei- 
nous offence  of  having  brought  about, 
by  craft  and  subtlety,  the  awful  expul- 
sion of  mankind  from  Eden,  caused 
the  woman  to  bring  forth  her  children 
in  sorrow,  and  man  to  eat  only  of 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  till  re- 
turned in  wrath  to  the  dust,  from  out 
of  whence  he  was  taken. 

Neither  could  it  be  urged  that  the 
conduct  of  worms  or  serpents  since 
the  Fall  had  been  such  as  to  merit 
any  remission  of  their  punishment. 
They  had  evinced  no  signs  of  repent- 
ance. They  had  accepted  battle  with 
mankind ;  they  undermined  and  can- 
kered all  his  works,  they  consumed  his 
substance,  overthrew  his  palaces,  made 
leaks  in  mighty  ships,  eat  up  his  very 
records,  and  feasted  finally  on  his  re- 
mains. They  are  notoriously  the  in- 
fernal brood  of  Satan,  undergoing,  as 
LinnjEus  and  other  naturalists  declare, 
no  metamorphosis ;  having  no  eyes 
nor  limbs  nor  bowels  of  compassion 
nor  future  existence.  Their  name  is 
a  synonym  for  that  remorse  which 
gnaws  and  torments  the  wicked,  for 
decay  and  sickly  grief,  for  beings  de- 
based and  despised,  for  worthless 
things  which  work  men  ill  by  slow, 
sure,  secret  means. 

Thus  Mr.  Mowledy  having  fully  ar- 
gued out  the  case  of  the  worms  with 
himself,  they  being  absent  in  contu- 
macy, he  had  no  more  scruples  touch- 
ing their  impalement;  and  when  his 
^uty  to  his  parishioners  had  been  per- 
formed in  such  wise  as  we  have  seen, 
he  humbly  trusted  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  sit  still  half  the  night 
now  and  then  in  a  punt,  for  piscatorial 
purposes. 

Mr.  Mowledy  was  intently  watch- 
ing his  lines  on  that  November  night 
when  Madge  had  fled  from  the  inn, 
and  probably  thinking  how  fine  a  dish 
of  eels  he  might  send  her  on  the  mor- 
row, for  he  had  heard  that  she  had 
been  ailing.  The  spot  where  his  punt 
was  made  fast  was  not  unfavorable  for 
such  a  subject  of  contemplation.  It 
was  a  dark  deep  pool  behind  the  mill, 
and  now  lay  deej)  in  shadow,  un- 
troubled by  the  brawling  stream  which 
rushed  turbulently  above  and  below  it. 
Ground-bait  being  also  deposited  there 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
dust  of  the  mill,  and  Mr.  Mowledy 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  miller, 
this  pool  was  his  favorite  piece  of 
water.  November  nights,  however, 
are  cold  and  comfortless ;  so  towards 
one  o'clock  the  worthy  gentleman, 
who  never  suffered  his  favorite  pas- 
time to  interfere  with  more  important 
things,  belhought  him  that  he  had 
some  of  his  flock,  who  lived  a  long  way 
off,  to  visit  on  the  following  day,  and 
that  a  little  sleep  would  be  needful  to 
fit  him  for  the  labors  of  his  calling. 
Therefore  he  first  began  to  disentangle 
the  strings  and  worms  at  the  end  of 
his  lines,  and  then  slowly  to  roll  them 
up  for  another  occasion.     It  was  not 


short  or  easy  work,  because  he  had 
nobody  to  help  him,  and  his  fingers 
were  half  frozen.    The  string  stiffened 
almost  as  soon  as  it  came  out  of  the 
water  and  slipped  through  hands  made 
clammy  by  contact  with  the  eels.    The 
loops  of  his  lines,  moreover,  caught  in 
weeds  and  projecting   roots  of  trees, 
which  had  thirstily  thrust  themselves 
into   the    stream.     So    he   was    glad 
when  it  was  over  and  he  could  un- 
fasten his  punt  to  go  home  before  the 
day  broke.     He  was  just  about  to  do 
so,  when  he  heard  a  sudden  plash,  as 
of  a   body  falling  from  the   opposite 
bank,  a  few  yards  above  the  mill  ;  and 
immediately  afterwards   a   motionless 
human  form  was  borne  rapidly  by  him 
on  the  swift-flowing  waters.     The  full 
moon  shone  very  brightly  on  the  up- 
turned face  of  a  young  girl,  as  it  sunk 
and  rose  again,  dashed  about  by  the 
eddies ;    and    Mr.    Mowledy's    heart 
stopped  —  smote  with   a  sudden   and 
awful  anguish  —  as  he  recognized  the 
pale  features  and  golden  hair  of  her 
who  was   all  the  world   to  him.     In 
a  moment  he  had  plunged  into   the 
mill-stream,   and   struck    out    lustily. 
He  had  been  a  strong  swimmer  in  his 
youth ;  a  Winchester  boy  and  an  Ox- 
ford man,  he  was  always  fond  of  the 
water,  and  now  his  old  practice  stood 
him  in  good  stead.     Making  rapidly 
on  beyond    the  spot  where  the  body 
had    sunk,   he    trod    the   water    and 
watched  till  it  rose  again.     Then  he 
dived  gallantly  for  it,  caught  it  mid- 
way as  it  went  down,  and  bore  it  to 
the  nearest  shore. 

He  was  not  a  bad  physician,  this 
obscure  country  parson ;  and  he  was 
aware  that  when  a  person  is  sub- 
merged under  water,  suffocation  en- 
sues, not  in  consequence  of  the  access 
of  water  to  the  lungs,  but  merely  from 
the  exclusion  of  air,  and  that  if  breath 
could  be  once  brought  back  to  her  she 
would  live.  He  knew  also  that  as  she 
had  not  been  more  than  three  minutes 
in  the  water,  and  had  not  been  imme- 
diately submerged,  there  was  good 
hope,  if  the  means  of  restoration  were 
at  hand ;  and  failing  them,  he  could 
only  do  his  best.  Now  the  men  of  the 
mill  had  long  gone  home,  but  the  mill 
stood  open,  and  there  were  still  some 
embers  of  a  fire  which  had  been  left 
burning  for  hi^n  by  his  friendly  parish- 
ioner; so  he  carried  the  girl  quickly 
thither,  threw  his  large  boating-cloak 
and  such  wraps  as  he  had  with  him 
over  her,  and  did  all  things  needful, 
till  her  fluttering  breath  gradually  re- 
turned, and  Madge,  opening  her  eyes, 
looked  wondering  around  her.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  she  was  completely 
restored  to  consciousness;  and,  having 
been  so  short  a  while  in  the  water, 
was  able  to  return  home. 

The  good  gentleman,  with  the  in- 
nate delicacy  and  chivalry  of  a  Chris- 
tian mind,  fbrebore  to  ask  her  any 
questions ;  and  when  she  would  have 
given  him  an  explanation  he  ttayed 
lier  softly,  and  sought  with  words  of 
true   and    lofty   charity    to  calm    her 
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trouble,  be  it  what  it  might  —  to  raise 
her  up  a^ain  in  her  own  esteem,  as  a 
human  soul,  precious  to  all  the  world 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  to 
him,  a  minister  of  the  church,  most 
precious,  most  revered.  A  cardinal 
speaking  to  an  empress  had  not  chosen 
better,  si  miller,  or  more  respectful 
language.  When  the  color  ^rradually 
came  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  he  saw 
that  she  was  recovered,  and  quite 
(juict  and  resigned  in  m.inner,  he 
knelt  down,  bidding  her  in  solemn 
accents  to  do  likewise,  and  prayed 
fervently  in  the  brief  and  att'ecting 
words  familiar  to  him  through  years 
passed  in  bearing  consolation  to  the 
afllioted  of  his  congregation  :  — 

"  O  Lord  God,  who  hast  wounded 
us  for  our  sins,  and  consumed  us  for 
our  tranaressions,  by  thy  la'e  heavy 
and  dreadful  visitation,  and  now,  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  remembering 
mercy,  hast  redeemed  our  souls  from 
the  jaws  of  death;  we  offer  unto  thy 
fatherly  goodness  our:4elves,  our  souls 
and  bodies,  which  thou  hast  delivered, 
to  be  a  living  sacrifice  unto  Thee,  al- 
ways praising  and  magnifying  thy  mer- 
cies in  the  midst  of  thy  church,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 

And  having  prayed  thus,  giving  to 
the  Most  High  the  glory  of  her  mi- 
raculous preservation,  he  rose  from  his 
knees  and  blessed  her  mutely,  forbear- 
ing to  intrude  on  her  when  he  could 
no  longer  be  of  use,  and  contenting 
himself  by  watching  her  unseen  when 
she  left  the  mill,  lest  she  should  faint 
or  fall  down  by  the  way.  But  she  ar- 
rived safely  at  her  home,  about  two 
hours  after  she  had  quitted  it,  and 
passed  unqestioned  through  the  open 
door  into  her  chamber,  where  all  was 
still. 

CHAPTER    X.    .  WHAT    H.\PPENS. 

Mr.  Mowledy  was  very  ill  for 
some  days  after  he  had  bravely  rescued 
the  drowning  girl,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  many  inexplicable  things  in  this 
world,  that  heroic  actions  are  seldom 
performed  with  impunity.  His  wet 
clothes  had  avenged  themselves  on 
him  for  their  untimely  ruin,  and  struck 
him  down  with  an  unseen  blow,  which 
brought  on  fever  and  ague,  leaving 
him  to  reflect,  in  that  condition,  that 
Virtue  is  verily  its  own  reward. 

Meanwhile  affairs  at  the  "  Cheq- 
uers "  resumed  their  former  aspect, 
and  went  on  absolutely  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Madge  did  not  re- 
cover her  cheerfulness  for  long  after- 
wards ;  but  she  went  about  her  work, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it,  or 
to  find  relief  from  bodily  exertion. 
She  was  peaceful  enough  if  left  alone, 
but  sullen  and  even  defiant  i£  any  one 
interiered  with  her.  Several  times 
also  she  asserted  her  independence  in 
express  terms,  which  troubled  .John 
Giles  not  a  little.  She  reminded  him 
that  she  was  not  his  daughter,  that  she 
was  naught  to  hira,  nor  he  to  her,  but 
a  friend,  and  she  added  that  she  was 


minded  to  earn  her  own  living  and  to 
see  the  world.  She  expressed  a  desire 
to  take  service  in  London  town,  and 
asked  the  brewer's  man,  when  became 
with  his  gigantic  Iiorses  and  his  casks, 
if  he  knew  of  a  place  for  a  hard-work- 
ing girl  "  an^  wheers,"  it  did  not  matter 
in  what  house  or  city.  He  answered 
that  he  knew  of  no  such  place,  and 
that  it  would  be  uneasy  to  come  at  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
which  ever  gives  and  ever  will  give  a 
short  and  civil  reply  to  an  unwelcome 
request ;  and  he  told  her,  being  nudged 
thereto  by  Giles,  that  she  did  not 
know  when  she  was  well  off".  Then 
she  turned  to  Tom  Brown,  in  her  rest- 
less desire  to  be  gone,  and  ordered  him 
to  find  a  place  for  her,  begging  him  with 
sighs  and  tears  to  lose  no  time  about  it. 

The  poor  fellow  thrust  his  knuckles 
in  his  eyes  at  the  bare  thought  of  los- 
ing her,  and  besought  her  in  his  rough 
way  to  tell  him  if  any  of  her  neighbors 
had  wiven  her  occasion  to  be  angry, 
that  he  might  right  her  with  his  fist 
and  tongue.  He  would  give  them  a 
piece  of  his  mind,  he  confidently  said 
(he  did  not  think  how  small  it  was), 
and  thump  them  into  their  senses.  It 
is  the  English  plan,  and  not  an  evil 
one  ;  for  sense  compelled  by  blows  is 
wondrously  discreet  and  modest. 

But  she  said  nothing  in  return.  She 
seemed  subdued  and  sad.  Indeed,  she 
was  becoming  perplexed  and  half  dis- 
traught in  her  trouble.  She  had  tried, 
she  alone  knew  how  desperately,  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  perhaps  by  death  it- 
self, if  her  secret  could  be  known,  after- 
wards by  flight.  Both  means  had 
failed  her  ;  and,  like  a  bird  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  fowler,  now  she  fluttered 
in  a  passion  of  fear  and  woe,  now  cow- 
ered timidly  and  ceased  to  struggle. 

So  it  happened  that  when  Tom 
Brown  came  into  the  kitchen  that 
night,  the  girl's  feelings  were  dull  and 
blunted  with  overwear.  She  was  not 
ill,  but  she  was  weak  and  listless. 
Her  poor  honest  working  hands  hung 
down  beside  her,  and  she  could  no 
longer  collect  her  thoughts.  She  felt 
a  little  light-headed,  and  wondered  in 
a  hazy,  half-unconscious  way,  whether 
she  should  ever  be  like  the  idiot  girl 
who  went  about  with  straws  in  her 
hair  last  harvest. 

She  took  no  notice  of  Tom  Brown, 
but  let  him  sit  down  by  the  fireside 
and  talk  to  her  as  he  would.  He 
looked  like  some  good  watch-dog  keep- 
ing guard  over  her,  and  his  rude  speech 
was  little  better  than  a  well-meaning 
growl,  coming  from  a  faithful  heart, 
which  would  have  bled  or  broken  to 
please  her. 

"Madge,"  cried  the  simple  fellow  at 
last,  and  there  was  a  natural  pathos  in 
his  coarse  appeal,  "  Oi  carn't  a  stond 
it  no  mawer.  I'll  go  an'  list  for  a  sojer 
an  you  wun't  tayk  oi  wan  oi  axes  yow. 
Oi'd  ha'  mayd  yow  a  honist  mon  an 
you  wud  wed.  An'  thow  ut  bain't  fur 
t'  bee,  thar  be  a  mattur  o'  twentee  pund 
I  ha'  seaved  oop  —  doee  tayk  t'  blunt. 
1'  be  onder  t*  Jiyriok  yunder." 


!       The  good  lout  shook  and  blubbered 

like  a  boy  as  he  spoke,  for  he  was  in 

I  grim  earnest,  and  lie  took  up  his  lan- 

j  tern  to  leave  her  forever ;  when  she, 

I  with  a  scared   aspect  and  mien  like 

that  of  one  interrogated  while  walking 

in   sleep,  asked   him  what   he  would 

I  have  of  her ;  and   when  he  told  her 

I  again  and  again,  till  she  understood  his 

I   meaning,    she   cried   and    wrung   her 

hands   till  the  blood  started  between 

,   the  nails  of  them. 

I       He  stole  gently  up  to  her  with  un- 
I  taught  affection,  and  talked  to  her  in 
homely  phrase  of  (he  childhood   they 
j  had  passed  together,  and  of  the  many 
I  times  and  oft  he  had  held  her  on  his 
{  knees  as  a  little  mite  no  bigger  than 
.  his  arm;  till  first  she  smiled, betrayed 
into  forgctfulness  for  a  moment  by  the 
I  deceiver  Memor)-,  and  then  she  sobbed 
j  convulsively,  answering  him  in  gasps. 
Any  one,  she   said,  might  wed    with 
I  sucD  a  thing  as  she  was,  if  they  had  a 
.  mind  for  their  bargain.     The  parson, 
the  blacksmith,  or  an.    It  was  all  the 
same  to  her.     She  only  wanted  a  mor- 
sel of  bread,   and  could  work  for  it. 
^   She  thanked  God  for  that.    She  would 
I  be  beholden  to  nobody.     Her  voice  as 
i   she   spoke   was   sometimes  hard   and 
I  even    fierce,   sometimes    hushed    and 
j   supplicating.     She   hardly  seemed  to 
I  know  what  she  was  saying,  and  her 
I  mind  wandered  from  one  subject  to 
I  another.     She  told  him  she  did    not 
care  what  became  of  her,  or  of  him ; 
j  and   that   she   did    not  'like  him,   or 
ever  could   like  him ;  and  then   she 
clung    to    his    arm,    and    went    into 
I  hysterics. 

By  and  by  she  was  quite  worn  out 
and  as  weak  as  an  infant.  He  pressed 
her  again  in  plain  words  to  wed  with 
him,  and  she  submitted  passively,  say- 
ing little;  but  before  they  parted  it 
was  settled  between  them  that  he 
might  have  the  banns  put  up  on  the 
following  Sunday.  She  confessed  thai 
she  had  attempted  to  kill  herself,  but 
would  try  to  make  him  a  true  wife  i£ 
he  could  forgive  her ;  and  she  thought 
she  had  told  him  all,  while  his  dull 
comprehension  suspected  nothing.  She 
was  but  an  inarticulate  village  girl, 
and  he  an  ignorant  country  bumpkin. 
Such  mistakes  sometimes  occur  be- 
tween more  lettered  people,  and  few 
shall  -read  the  mysteries  of  the  soul 
through  the  dark  glass  of  language. 

An  hour  before  she  had  fought  an- 
grily against  the  joyless  fate  which 
pursued  her  so  unrelentingly.  Now  it 
had  overtaken  her,  for  Setter  or  for 
worse  she  was  humble  and  submissive 
to  it.  The  strife  was  over,  and  she  had 
yielded.  She  warmed  Tom  Brown's 
beer,  spiced  it  with  nutmeg,  and  put  a 
roasted  apple  in  it,  as  she  used  to  do 
on  holidays  before  the  stranger  hunts- 
man came.  She  lit  his  lantern  when  he 
went  away,  and  kissed  him  as  she  bade 
him  good  night.  Then  she  walked 
quietly,  with  6xy  eyelids,  to  htr  room, 
and  slept  sotindly  the  sleep  of  utter 
exhaustion. 

(To  hf  continned.) 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  MATRIMONY. 

"  Want   a  husband,  miss  ?  only  threepence  !  "  was  the 
extraordinary  question  we  heard  put  to  a  young  lady,  wait- 
ing to  cross  a  bustling  London  street.     The  querist  was  an 
impudent  young  tatterdemalion,  who,  as  he  spoke,  flour-    | 
ished  a  bundle  of  papers  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished    j 
damsel.     The  rascal  was  pushing  the    sale  of  a   journal 
unique  in  its  way,  an  organ  "  specially  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  marital  felicity,"  and  the  relief  of  the  "  thousands    ] 
of  marriageable  men  and  women,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,   ] 
capable  of  making  each  other  happy,  who  have  no  chance    i 
of  ever  coming  together  either  in  town  or  country,"  thanks    j 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  "  the  cold  formalities  of  soci-    j 
ety  and  the  rigid  rules  of  etiquette."     We  suppose  this  odd    | 
literary  venture  has  proved  a  success  commercially,  seeing 
that  it  has  managed  to  exist  for  a  couple  of  years,  during 
which  time  some  eight  thousand  candidates  for  matrimony 
have  made  their  wants  and  wishes  known  in   its  columns. 
Whether  marital  felicity  has  been  promoted  thereby  is  an- 
other matter,  upon  which  we  must  be  content  to  remain 
ignorant. 

Interesting  as  this  publication  may  be  to  its  contributors, 
who  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  in  print,  it  is 
rather  monotonous  reading  for  outsiders;  still  an  analysis 
of  its  contents  may  prove  amusing,  since  we  have  the  edi- 
tor's assurance  that  the  ancient  institution  of  marriage  ex- 
cites universal  interest  among  the  human  family. 

After  striking  out  duplicates  we  find  a  month's  issue  of 
our  matrimonial  organ  containing  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  advertisements.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  ema- 
nating from  would-be  wives,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
from  would-be  husbands.  Let  us  give  the  ladies  prece- 
dence, and  begin  with  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
unappreciated  maidens,  who  have  grown  desperate,  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  the  coming  man.  That  rogue  Cupid  must 
have  gone  sparrow-hunting  to  the  neglect  of  his  proper 
business,  for'  so  many  connubially-inclined  spinsters  to  be 
sighing  for  mates  all  unregarded.  These  unwooed  ones 
are  of  various  conditions,  and  of  all  ages,  from  sweet  seven- 
teen to  forlorn  forty  ;  eight  being  yet  in  their  teens,  four- 
teen just  out  of  them  ;  sixty-three  have  not  seen  more 
than  five-and-twenty  summers;  sixty-one  count  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years ;  feixty-two  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-nine;  while  nineteen  confess  to  forty,  and  eight  have 
passed  beyond.  Fair  maidens  Stand  to  dark  ones  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two,  but  black  hair  would  seem  to 
be  at  a  discount,  for  only  one  raven-locked  lady  is  to  be 
found  among  them.  It  is  from  no  want  of  charms  that 
these  poor  ladies  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  Oblivious  of  the 
■;opy-book  maxim  about  self-praise,  five  proclaim  themselves 
beautiful,  eight  write  themselves  down  very  handsome; 
twenty-three  are,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  hand- 
some, sixteen  very  pretty,  and  the  same  number  pretty 
without  the  very.  Fifty-two  tell  us  they  are  good-looking, 
nine  are  nice-looking,  and  seven  fine-looking.  Eight  are  at- 
tractive, two  prepossessing,  twenty-nine  of  good  appearance, 
one  is  stylish,  and  one  fascinating.  Some  are  accomplished, 
some  brilliant  musicians,  some  clever  needle-women,  some 
highly  educated.  Others  make  parade  of  their  connection 
with  first-rate  families  ;  few  forget  to  declare  their  amia- 
bility and  affectionate  disposition  ;  some  pride  themselves 
upon  being  domesticated,  and  all  are  evidently  strong  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  make  excellent  wives. 

Nineteen-year-old  Madeline  bemoans  her  want  of  money, 
but  hopes  that  want  may  be  compensated  by  her  "  string  of 
virtues,"  said  virtues  being  thus  enumerated :  "  medium 
height,  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  merry  disposition,  not  at  all 
sentimental,  very  musical,  sings  well,  also  a  good  house- 
keeper." A  good  home  and  five  hundred  a  year  is  the 
price  put  upon  her  charms  by  Augusta,  who  has  no  money 
nor  any  expectations  of  any.  She  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  fair  complexion,  auburn 
hair  (natural  color),  a  very  good  figure,  is  good-looking, 
very  accomplished,  well-bred,  and  domesticated.  She  has 
always  moved  in  good  society,  but  having  hitherto  lived  a 


retired  life  has  had  few  opportunities  of  marrying.  We 
suppose  Augusta's  high  breeding  would  not  allow  her  to 
admit  that  she  was  "  on  view  ;  "  but  she  does  much  the 
same  thing  when  she  finishes  up  with  "  now  in  London." 
Another  lady,  of  twenty-eight,  tired  of  her  solitary,  se- 
cluded life,  wishes  to  meet  with  a  man  able  to  appreciate  a 
warm  and  loving  heart.  Unfortunately  she  is  without 
money,  but  if  good  looks  and  pleasing  manners,  comVaned 
with  accomplishments  and  domesticated  charms,  would  suf- 
fice to  afford  satisfaction,  she  feels  quite  sure  she  would 
make  her  husband  the  happiest  of  men  and  envied  by  all 
his  sex.  There  is  something  very  pitiful  in  the  following 
appeal  :  "  Wanted,  a  husband,  by  a  spinster,  aged  thirty- 
eight,  without  money,  and  not  good-looking.  Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  any  gentleman  wanting  a  wife,  and  in  a  po- 
sition, and  generous  enough  to  take  one  with  these  disad- 
vantages, the  editor  can  give  address."  We  fear  the  edi- 
tor would  not  be  overburdened  with  applications  for  an 
introduction  to  this  disconsolate  dame,  when  so  many  well- 
dowered  ladies  are  in  the  matrimonial  market,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  heiresses  in  prospective.  Some,  who  are  waiting  for 
dead  folks'  shoes,  announce  the  fact  in  a  heartless  compla- 
cent fashion.  An  only  child,  a  sweet  thing  of  twenty-two, 
says  she  will  come  into  "  a  large  amount  at  the  death  of 
her  parents  ; "  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  a  rector  "  has 
money,  and  will  get  more,"  when  the  rector  lies  in  his 
churchyard ;  and  the  highly  educated,  very  fair,  very 
pretty,  very  jolly  Miss  Lucy  displays  her  jolly  disposition 
by  stating  that  in  addition  to  the  two  thousand  pounds  she 
will  receive  at  her  marriage,  four  times  that  amount  will  be 
hers  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  "  who  is  now  seventy- 
five." 

Actuated  by  the  hope  of  inspiring  the  pity  akin  to  love,. 
or  perhaps  thinking  a  bride's  value  enhanced  by  the  ab- 
sence of  mother-in-law,  no  fewer  than  forty-three  enter  the 
matrimonial  lists  as  orphans.  A  goodly  proportion  of  these 
lonely  ones  are  provided  with  worldly  gear.  Rosa,  aged 
twenty-six,  not  pretty,  but  very  fascinating,  has  a  small 
landed  estate  and  six  hundred  a  year  to  bestow  upon  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  respectability.  Eva,  aged  thirty- 
four,  with  a  pleasing  face,  slight  figure,  in  perfect  health, 
blessed  with  an  active  happy  temperament,  who  does  not 
dislike  the  country  but  hates  everything  false,  false  hair 
included,  would  make  a  devoted  wife  to  a  man  of  piety, 
culture,  humor,  and  means.  A  sufficiently  good-looking 
orphan  of  forty-two  desires  to  win  a  gentleman  of  good 
position,  "her  parents  being  dead,"  a  rather  superfluous 
bit  of  information.  Another  mature  drphan,  owning  to 
forty- four,  boasting  a  pleasing  face,  a  good  figure,  with 
temper  to  match,  could  be  happy  either  travelling  or  settled 
down,  and  believes  she  would  prove  a  good  wife  to  a  kind, 
elderly  man,  gentlemanly  in  mind  and  manners,  with  suffi- 
cient means  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life  together. 

Sixty-one  widows,  ranging  in  ages  from  nineteen  to  fifty, 
are  anxious  to  enter  the  holy  state  again.  A  beautiful 
widow  of  nineteen,  fair,  tall,  accomplished,  and  highly  con- 
nected, who  knows  she  is  very  affectionate,  might  surely 
wait  a  little  longer  ;  perhaps  her  impatience  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  five  relicts  who  are  silent 
as  to  their  property  qualifications.  The  remaining  fifty- 
one  have  one  and  all  something  besides  themselves  to  offer, 
a  little  money,  a  small  income,  a  nice  residence,  a  good 
house,  or  a  snug  private  property.  One  tempts  men  with 
two  thousand  pounds  and  a  large  property  hereafter, 
another  gilds  the  ])ill  with  "  about  twelve  thousand,"  and 
a  third  owns  a  splendid  home  in  the  country,  without  en- 
cumbrances, although  we  should  think  a  wise  man  would 
carefully  ware  widows  who  apply  that  hideous  term  to 
children.  He  would  be  far  better  off  with  the  liighly- 
connected  young  widow,  who  is  conidered  pretty,  clever, 
and  amusing — a  merry  weed-wearer  who  quotes  Scott's 
lines:  — 

Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of  case, 
IJncsrtain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 
When  pain  and  anguish   wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ; 

And   thereupon   observes    "she   does   not   deny  that  she 
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mi^lit  at  tiiiu's  realize  the  two  first  lines  of  the  couplet 
quoted  above,  but  she  can  assure  any  gentleman  willinj?  to 
make  the  experiment,  that  she  is  certain  to  be  true  to  the 
conclusion."  Souu;  of  these  feminine  appeals  may  hive 
been  inserted  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  no  doubt;  the 
majority  appear  j^enuine  enough,  but  we  cannot  believe  in 
any  "  J--ady  Charlotte  "  being  reduced  to  the  ignominious 
necessity  of  putting  her  daughter  up  for  public  competition 
in  this  style  :  — 

"  Mathimony,  —  A  lady  of  title,  with  an  only  daughter 
just  nineteen,  is  wishful  to  see  her  well  settled  in  life. 
She  is  considered  attractive,  and  will  have  twenty-five 
tliou!<and  pounds  when  of  age.  Gentlemen  of  social  posi- 
tion and  ample  means  only  treated  with." 

The  unorthodox  method  of  obtaining  a  wife,  bv  adver- 
tisement, is  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of  twenty  five 
clergymen.  Most  of  them  are  Church  of  England  curates, 
having  a  penchant  for  well-educated  ladies  of  thirty  or 
thereabouts;  but  an  active,  energetic,  healthy,  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman,  fond  of  riding  or  driving  a  good  horse, 
who  his  female  friends  say  would  make  one  of  the  best 
and  kindest  of  husbands,  offers  himself  to  any  sensible, 
kind  hearted,  and  good-looking  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds 
in  cash,  or  an  income  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  This  para- 
con,  unluckily,  has  at  present  to  live  upon  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  we  fear  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  identical  with  that  clercv- 
man  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  has  lately  figured 
before  an  Old  Bailey  jury  for  indulging  in  a  plurality  of 
wives,  obtained  with  fatal  facility  through  the  medium  of 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  conjugal  felicity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  captains,  majors,  colonels,  and  oflicers 
on  the  Indian  stafi"  who  employ  the  same  means,  do  so  for 
honester  purposes ;  but  we  sadly  mistrust  the  intentions 
of  the  young  barrister  of  accomplished  education,  engaor- 
ing  manners,  unexceptionable  habits,  genial  disposition, 
good  appearance  and  position,  who  has  the  entree  of  the 
best  society.  He  does  not  seem  such  a  genuine  article  as 
the  teacher  of  mathematics,  about  to  furnish  a  quiet 
country-hou«e,  and  wishing  to  "  take  to  himself  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Mother  Eve,  tor  better  or  worser,  as  the  event 
may  prove ; "  or  the  tall  tutor,  of  excellent  figure  and 
warm  affections,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
a  lucrative  school,  and  seeks  a  lady  of  education  and  some 
means  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  venture.  Three  physi- 
cians, in  good  practice,  and  twice  as  many  surgeons,  make 
up  the  tale  of  medical  matrimonial  aspirants.  Art  is  rep- 
resented by  a  solitary  individual,  and  literature  by  a  gen- 
tleman standing  five  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches,  with  dark 
hair  and  beard,  holding  a  leading  position  on  a  weekly 
paper  in  an  interesting  district  thirty  miles  from  town ; 
said  leading  position  being  worth  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  which  should  prove  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  a  fair  lady  of  thought,  culture,  and  means, 
who  would  find  him  a  man  who  could  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate her  merits. 

Ladies  of  an  agricultural  turn  of  mind  may  possibly  find 
a  man  just  suited  to  them  among  the  five  gentleman  farm- 
ers, and  the  three  farmers  who  are  not  gentlemen.  Mer- 
chants are  more  plentiful,  the  most  notable  of  the  twenty- 
three  being  a  Lancashire  bachelor,  of  plain  and  simple 
tastes,  a  religious,  bjt  by  no  means  ascetic,  cast  of  mind; 
who  haa  set  his  heart  upon  winning  the  hand  of  a  warm- 
hearted English  country  lady,  but  stipulates  that  she 
"  must  have  head  as  well  as  hands  in  domestic  affairs,  and, 
above  all,  piety  is  indispensably  requisite."  Four  civil- 
engineers,  nineteen  tradesmen,  a  few  clerks,  a  manufac- 
turer, a  commercial  gentleman,  three  respectable  young 
men,  and  one  who  is  highly  respectable,  set  forth  their 
mitrimonial  desires  in  plain,  business-like  fashion.  Eighty- 
seven  bachelors,  who  would  be  Benedicks,  call  themselves 
gentlemen.  Some  appear  to  have  nothing  but  their  gen- 
tility to  support  them,  and  want  a  wife  who  would  take 
that  office  on  herself.  Some  are  country  gentlemen  with 
estates  of  greater  or  less  value.  One  has  a  splendid  resi- 
dence, a  carriage  and  pair,  and  a  good  income;  another 
has  three  thousand,  and  another  eight  thousand  a  year. 


Even  two  English  noblemen  come  into  the  open  market 
for  wives.  Both  are  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  one  being 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  the  other  exactly  fifty-five. 
The  latter  evidently  thinks  his  age  will  be  forgiven  him 
for  the  Hake  of  four  thousand  a  year,  and  a  thousand  a 
year  for  his  widow  as  long  as  hhe  lives.  Another  old  gen- 
tleman who  has  no  handle  to  his  name  is  still  more  ex- 
jdicit,  announcing  that  he  can  secure  a  good  jointure  to 
his  widow,  as  well  as  provide  for  a  family. 

Among  the  two  hmulred  and  fifty-four  connubially-<li8- 
posed  gentlemen,  only  eleven  have  exiwrienced  the  happi- 
ness of  married  lifie.  With  the  exception  of  one  who  in- 
sists ujion  a  tiny  waist  and  pretty  little  feet,  the  widowers 
are  less  particular  about  |)ersonal  attractions  than  their 
bachelor  brothers.  These  latter  cannot  be  accused  of  un- 
<lervaluinc  themselves.  Tom,  a  respectable  mechanic, 
modestly  nopes  to  gain  a  lady  f>ossessing  means.  An 
Oxonian,  having  a  nice  home  and  three  hundred  a  year, 
wants  a  good-looking  wife,  a  thorough  lady  in  every  re- 
spect, and  with  some  money.  A  lioman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, with  a  handsome,  intellectual  face,  looking  ten  years 
younger  than  he  is,  of  regular  habits,  and  decidedly  literary 
tastes,  desires  a  Roman  Catholic  wife,  but  she  must  be 
nice-looking,  good-tempered,  with  some  money  of  her  own. 
A  dark,  good-looking  Yorkshireman,  of  pleasing,  unassum- 
ing manners,  doinjj  a  lucrative  businees,  will  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  the  lady  has  at  least  five  hundred  a  year  to 
bring  her  unassuming  groom.  A  very  goml-looking  bache- 
lor of  thirty-six  will  not  strike  his  flag  to  any  lady  owning 
to  more  than  twenty-seven,  and  then  only  if  she  be  tall, 
dark,  handsome,  accomplished,  good-tempered,  careful, 
domesticated,  and  has  some  money.  A  gentleman  of 
three-and-twenty,  of  first-rate  family  and  name,  who  is 
considered  good-looking,  and  a  very  fair  amateur  violinist, 
seeks  a  young  lady  of  his  own  age  who  can  marry  him  for 
love  —  a  gentle  hint  that  he  has  no  money.  He  mi^ht 
just  as  well  have  spoken  out  like  the  young  fellow  who, 
premising  that  he  is  dark,  slender,  and  of  an  easy  disposi- 
tion, but  lias  "  no  money,  no  prospects,"  expresses  his  wish 
to  share  the  lot  of  a  young  lady  of  comfortable  independ- 
ent means.  Another  young  gentleman,  revelling  in  bache- 
lor luxury  upon  two  hundred  a  year,  will  not  dispose  of 
his  sweet  self  to  any  but  a  lady  of  fortune.  An  old  bache- 
lor of  fifty-five  describes  himself  as  worth  actually  only  a 
thousand  pounds  or  so;  but  in  character  one  of  the  richest 
of  men,  whose  mind  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  his  means, 
since  he  has  a  fine  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  taste  for  edu- 
cation. He  wants  an  intelligent,  domesticated  wife,  who 
must  be  religious,  as  he  is  thoroughly  so  himself.  This 
modest  man  concludes,  "  This  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
any  lady  willing  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  particulars." 

A  young  foreigner  of  distinguished  family,  with  bright 
hair,  blue  eyes,  nice  complexion,  and  five  hundred  a  year, 
wishes  to  find  a  fair  companion  among  the  daughters  of 
Albion.  He  i^  not  the  only  foreigner  harboring  that  de- 
sire. A  foreign  gentleman  of  good  birth,  well-built,  and 
of  distinguished  appearance,  a  great  favorite  with  the 
ladies,  but  unfortunately  possessed  of  'out  moderate  means, 
wants  a  wife  who  could  supply  the  deficiency.  A  well- 
educated  German,  not  rich,  seeks  an  independent  lady 
with  a  good  yearly  income,  who  is  fond  of  music  and  pre- 
fers the  country  to  large  towns.  A  resident  of  Brussels, 
speaking  English,  would  have  no  particular  objection  to  a 
Protestant  widow,  willing  to  assist  her  husband  in  his 
business.  Then  we  have  a  French  gentleman  of  old  family 
and  large  festates,  another  with  a  moderate  income,  a  third 
very  loving,  good-tempered,  and  musical,  who  would  return 
to  Paris,  if  agreeable,  and  a  fourth  who  says,  "  He  is  a 
French  noble  gentleman  of  thirty,  considered  as  good  and 
young  looking,  well  tasted,  good  heart,  serious  but  lively, 
highly  connected  and  educated,  middle  size,  who  would 
live  in  England,  if  agreeable ;  he  talks  four  languages, 
gets  a  little  income,  but  afterwards  would  receive  more 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds,  expected  of  relative.  He 
wishes  to  marry,  and  open  correspondence  with,  an  Eng- 
lish lady  under  twenty-six,  pretty,  of  small  feet,  highly- 
educated,  daughter  of  a  wealtJby  and  respectable  manufac- 
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turer,  from  whom  she  would  yet  receive  a  same  warranted 
fortune."  An  American,  about  to  establish  a  business 
agency  in  London,  wishes  to  marry  an  English  woman  of 
means ;  a  Chicago  lawyer,  worth  five  thousand  dollars, 
wants  an  English  girl  with  a  like  amount  of  cash.  The 
tall  and  handsome  son  of  a  physician  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, boasting  a  well-proportioned  figure  and  dark,  luxuriant 
moustache  ;  an  author,  poet,  and  musician  ;  connected 
with  the  most  distinguished  families  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  Washington,  and  New  York ;  who  has  travelled  all 
his  life  and  knows  the  world  well,  deigns  to  offer  his  de- 
lectable self  to  any  refined  lady  of  means,  loving  poetry, 
music,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  not  objecting  to  the  formal- 
ities of  society  —  age  no  object !  Here  is  another  Amer- 
can  specimen.  An  American,  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
five  feet  seven  inches  high,  fair,  blue  eyes,  dark-brown 
hair,  and  of  good  family,  with  five  thousand  pounds  capi- 
tal in  business,  yielding  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  would  like  to  correspond  with  an  English  lady  of 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  of  medium  size,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  good  form,  amiable  disposition,  and 
possessing  some  property  yielding  an  income  ;  but  that  is  a 
minor  consequence,  if  she  possesses  those  other  attractions 
loved  by  all  true  men  (pure-hearted,  and  all  that  makes 
her  one  of  God's  noble  women).  All  letters  will  be  an- 
swered, and  cartes  returned  when  required^  and  confidence 
in  every  case,  with  future  to  decide  the  likes  and  dislikes. 
How  far  the  marriage  rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  means  of 
intercommunication  between  the  sexes,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
of  one  thing  we  fieel  no  doubt,  that  not  a  few  of  its  aiders 
and  abettors  have  bitterly  regretted  they  ever  heard  of  its 
existence. 


TURKISH   GEORGIA. 


"  A  HANDSOME  but  worthless  nation."  And  with  these 
words  Gibbon  summarily  dismisses  tbe  Georgians  from  his 
pages. 

Poor  Georgians !  With  all  due  respect  for  the  great 
historian,  I  cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  propri- 
ety of  the  latter  epithet  he  bestows  on  them,  were  it  even 
for  nothing  else  than  the  correctness  of  the  former.  Beauty 
and  goodness  had  once  but  a  single  name,  common  to  both 
in  the  most  copious  of  all  languages,  the  expression  of  the 
noblest  of  all  minds ;  and  Greek  philology,  like  Greek 
philosophy,  however  high  fantastical  at  times,  had  the 
most  often  a,true  foundation  deep  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Is  indeed  fair  without  so  often  foul  within  ?  or  is  not  the 
outside  form  rather  more  generally  a  representation,  a  re- 
production indeed,  and  a  consequence  of  the  inner  being  ? 
There  are,  I  am  well  aware,  many  wise  adages  to  imply 
the  contrary  ;  but  we  may  remember  that  personal  beauty, 
rare,  in  all  truth,  even  among  women,  is  yet  rarer  by  far 
among  men,  the  makers  of  these  wise  adages ;.  and  it  is 
not  foxes  alone  that  have  called  unattainable  grapes  sour 
before  now. 

But  to  leave  generalizations,  and  return  to  our  Georgi- 
ans, such  as  they  are  this  day.  Business,  whether  of  the 
state  or  not,  has  made  me  more  than  once  a  looker-on 
among  them,  and  given  me  ample  opportunity  for  judg- 
ing both  how  far  they  still  deserve  their  hereditary  reputa- 
tion for  phj'sical  beauty,  and  also  how  far  they  merit  the 
uncomplimentary  adjectives  bestowed  on  them,  not  only  by 
Gibbon  —  who  from  the  very  vastness  of  his  scope  may 
easily  have  been  obliged  tQ  content  himself  occasionally 
with  comparatively  scanty  or  superficial  information  on 
some  points  —  but  even  by  other  more  special  writers. 

Large  allowance  should  be  made  when  we  criticise  races 
■which,  owing  chiefly  to  a  misfortune  of  geographical  position, 
and  the  dangerous  contiguity  of  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  neighbors,  have  for  many  ages  received  and  borne 
a  foreign  yoke  till  its  impress,  for  good  or  evil,  has  been 
fairly  stamped  into  their  shoulders.  Bad  luck  may  have 
have  more  to  do  with  the  fact  and  its  consequences  than 
bad  deserving.     It  is  no  blame  to  Croatia  that'  it  is  ruled 


by  Austrian  administration  ;  nor,  if  guarantees  fail  them, 
could  Luxembourg  or  Belgium  be  held  responsible  were 
they  swallowed  up  in  the  German  Empire.  What  can  a 
little  fish  do  in  the  presence  ol'  a  big  one  but  be  eaten  by 
it,  and,  according  to  Sidney  Smith's  wise  recommendation, 
try  not  to  disagree  with  it  ? 

Now  Georgia  has  for  centuries  past  been  that  little  fish ; 
or,  to  use  a  comelier  metaphor,  an  unarmed,  fallen,  and 
wounded  man,  over  whose  prostrate  body  Turk  and  Persian 
have,  generation  after  generation,  fought  their  fierce  fron- 
tier strife,  till  Russia  coming  in  gave  the  duel  a  Midship- 
man Easy,  or  triangular,  character.  Not,  however,  an 
equilateral  one,  but  illustrative  rather  of  the  old  axiom 
which  sends  the  weakest  to  the  Avail ;  Persia,  undoubtedly 
the  feeblest  of  the  three  combatants,  having  to  give  up  her 
hold  on  Georgia  altogether,  while  Turkey,  a  little  — but 
only  a  little  —  stronger,  managed  to  retain  a  curtailed  por- 
tion of  her  prey,  of  which,  however,  the  lion's  share  natu- 
rally fell  to  the  lion  of  the  partitioners,  namely,  Russia. 

With  that  larger  share,  now  known  as  Russian  Georgia, 
I  have  for  the  moment  nothing  to  do.  It  is  indeed  to  its 
inhabitants  that  Gibbon's  antithetical  notice  chiefly  refers ; 
but  they,  since  the  historian's  time,  have  undergone  a 
great  change,  that  of  Russification  —  a  process  likely  in 
many  ways  to  render  them  at  once  less  worthless  and  less 
handsome.  It  is  rather  of  the  smaller  section  I  now  would 
speak,  that  yet  included  —  though  for  how  long  to  come 
may  well  be  questioned  —  within  Turkish  limits,  and  hardly 
at  all  changed  by  the  lapse  of  the  last  century.  This  is 
"  Gurjistan,"  or  Turkish  Georgia,  a  country  rarely  visited, 
and  more  rarely  described ;  even  for  the  Osmanlees  them- 
selves, its  present  masters,  it  is  all  but  a  "  terra  incognita," 
and  to  that  very  circumstance  it  chiefly  owes  what  interest 
it  possesses. 

In  a  misgoverned  and  declining  empire  like  that  of 
Turkey,  where  administration  is  only  another  name  for 
fiscal  exaction,  and  where  the  presence  of  the  ruler  is 
chiefly  made  known  by  the  diminution  and  decay  of  those 
he  rules,  the  thoughts  and  investigations  of  the  traveller 
are  apt  to  be  directed  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  pres- 
ent, to  historical  relics  rather  than  to  actual  life.  Pales- 
tine explorations,  Assyrian  excavations,  Ephesus  diggings, 
and  the  like,  while  they  bring  to  view  the  splendors  of 
former  ages,  discover  no  less  the  nakedness  of  the  modern 
land.  It  is  among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead,  not  of  the 
living,  that  men  go  in  quest  of  monuments  and  bones. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  vast  territories  which  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  forbearance  of  neighbors,  own  the  Sultan's 
rule,  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  importance  that  has 
a  present  to  speak  of;  and  a  "  Village  Life  on  the  Nile," 
or  the  like,  can  be  read,  if  not  with  the  same  eagerness  as 
a  description  of  the  Theban  marvels,  or  the  graceful  relics 
of  Philse,  yet  with  tolerable  interest.  But  when  we  come 
to  Syria,  and  even  more  to  Anatolia,  our  view  is  fixed 
wholly  on  the  past;  and  the  Ottoman  tent,  pitched  amid 
the  ruins  of  a  score  of  shattered  civilizations,  only  attracts 
our  eye  by  its  incongruousness  with  the  memories  around. 

Yet  here  again  some  local  exceptions  may  be  found  :  in 
spots  where  the  Stamboolee  footstep  has  not  been  deep 
enough  impressed  to  stamp  all  life  and  vigor  out  of  the 
land ;  where  something  still  remains  of  national  energy 
and  type,  to  arouse  sympathy  for  ihe  present,  and  allow 
hope  for  the  future.  One  of  these  is  Turkish  Georgia,  or 
Gurjistan. 

Reference  to  any  atlas  will  show  that  the  extreme  north- 
eastern horn  of  the  Ottoman  Crescent  half  embraces  the 
Black  Sea  on  its  inner  edge;  while  its  outer  curve  rests 
partly  on  the  newly-defined  Russian  frontier,  partly  on  the 
great  inland  tract  that  was  once  Armenia. 

The  angle  thus  formed  is  occupied  by  Gurjistan  —  a 
name  expressing  the  long-maintained  nationality  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

It  is  a  noble  region ;  few  more  so.  Lofty  mountains, 
granite  the  most,  intersected  by  deep  and  well-watered 
valleys ;  vast  and  virgin  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut, 
ash,  pine,  and  fir,  all  of  luxuriant,  often  colossal  growth ; 
great  sweeps  of  rich  pasture-land  ;  flower-enamellea  mead- 
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ows,  jotted  with  great  trees,  and  overhiin«»  by  peaks  and 
precipices  beyond  the  ima;Tininf;s  of  a  Salvator  Rosa; 
while  the  thunder  of  the  waterfall  mixes  with  the  ceaseless 
roar  of  the  full  torrent  from  below;  the  beauty  of  the  Ap- 
ennines and  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  in  one.  Wher- 
ever the  soil  is  cultivated  — scratched,  1  might  say  —  there 
springs  up  from  it  a  half-wild  abundance  of  crops  and  fruit, 
corn,  i)arley,  vines,  orchard- growth;  while  the  fre^pient 
traces  of  ancient  but  abandoned  mines  —  what  is  not  aban- 
doned under  Ottoman  rule  V  —  bear  witness  to  the  wealth 
of  metal,  co[)per,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  silver,  beneath  the 
surface.  Snow  lies  on  the  towering  peaks  of  Karkhal 
Dagh,  near  the  sea,  and  of  Kel  Dagh,  close  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  each  of  them  above  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height, 
all  the  year  round ;  while  in  the  garden-like  valleys  of 
Liwaneh  and  Showshet,  immediately  below  them,  the  apri- 
cot and  the  peach  ripen,  and  the  clustering  vines  only  need 
a  more  skilful  care  to  rival  those  of  Burgundy  or  central 
Italy.  Rice-fields  and  mulberry  groves,  where  silk  is  reared, 
line  the  river-courses. 

Such  is  the  country  through  which  I  wandered  for  sev- 
eral summer  weeks,  unrestrained  in  the  liberty  of  my  way 
by  the  prescription  of  roads,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  not  a  singla  road  exists  here ;  and  the  tracks,  even 
where  undeservedly  dignified  by  the  name  of  horse-paths, 
are  all  as  nearly  as  possible  like  each  other  in  roughness, 
steepness,  narrowness  and  every  other  unroadlike  quality. 
Indeed,  for  about  half  our  rambles  we  had  to  lead  our 
horses  by  the  bridle  ;  as  keeping  on  their  backs  while  at 
such  angles,  and  along  such  razor  edges  as  we  continually 
had  to  traverse,  wds  out  of  the  question. 

But  before  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  mountain  labyrinth, 
let  us  halt  a  little  under  those  green  spreading  walnut-trees 
by 'the  rushing  waterfall  among  the  rocks,  and  do  intro- 
ductory hoMor  to  the  Muse  of  our  time.  Her  of  statistics, 
or  at  least  of  precision  and  detail. 

Of  the  three  districts  which  compose  the  main  of  Gur- 
jistan,  one,  that  of  Liwaneh,  lies  along  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Great  Chorok  stream,  the  Ilarpasus  of  Arrian ;  it  is 
the  only  one  which  enjoys  the  honor  of  possessing  a  town, 
the  town  f)f  Artween,  which,  with  its  eleven  hundred 
houses,  besides  baths  and  mosques,  but  no  schools,  clings 
to  the  rapid  hill-side  slope  leading  down  to  the  river,  ex- 
actly at  th(!  point  where  it  first  becomes  navigable  for 
boats,  some  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  other 
two  districts,  Showshet  and  Ajarah,  lie  farther  east,  the 
former  inland,  the  latter  approaching  the  coast.  Two 
smaller  tracts,  Keskeem  by  name  and  Chorok-Soo,  belong- 
ing the  one  to  Liwaneh,  the  other  to  Ajarah,  complete 
Gurjistan  i)roper;  which  numbers  in  all  about  four  hun- 
dred villages,  and  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  male 
and  female.  Whosoever  desireth  more  information  of  the 
kind,  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book,  the  Blue  Book  of  Con- 
sular Reports  ?     Seek,  and  it  will  be  found. 

"  A  race  of  men  "  —  I  quote  once  more  from  Gibbon  — 
"whom  nature  has  cast  in  her  most  perfect  mould,  is  de- 
graded by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice."  For  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Turkish  Georgia  this  is  only  too  true  ;  yet,  situated 
as  they  are,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

Poor,  ignorant,  vicious,  handsome  Georgians  !  I  am 
fond  of  them,  and  cannot  help  being  so  ;  good-looking, 
that  they  certainly  are,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  no 
ordinary  degree  ;  a  fair,  bright  complexioned,  light-haired, 
long-haired  race,  tall,  lithe,  and  with  all  the  mountaineer 
grace  of  liearing;  cheerful,  too,  conversible,  sociable, 
though  wild,  careless,  out-of^elbows,  lawless,  scapet;race; 
yet  such  as  have  evidently  in  them  the  making  of  much 
better  things,  had  they  only  a  chance.  But  of  all  the 
hundred  and  one  nationalities  under  the  Ottoman  incubus 
which  has  a  chance  ?  The  best  off  are  those  who  are  the 
most  lefl  to  themselves ;  and  who  in  consequence,  if  they 
do  not  grow  richer,  do  not  at  any  rate  grow  much  poorer  :  if 
they  do  not  get  better,  do  not  either  get  considerably  worse. 

Their  dress  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  a  mountain 
dress,  admirably  adapted  to  the  country  they  live  in  ; 
trousers  loose  above,  but  ti^ht-fitting  as  garters' below  the 
knee  to  the  ankle ;  and  light  open  jackets,  fancifully  em- . 


broidered  and  braided  ;  the  ordinary  color  vandyke  brown  ; 
the  f  tuff  itself  home-made,  warm,  and  strong.  Their  linen, 
too,  is  home-made;  every  cottage  has  a  ^rnall  patch  of 
flax  belonging  to  it.  Turbans  are  unknown  :  the  head  is 
covered  by  a  cloth  hood,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
jacket,  with  two  long  pendant  strips  on  either  side,  which 
at  need  are  folded  across  the  chest  and  round  the  neck, 
forming  an  excellent  "  comforter "  in  cold  weather ;  in 
warm,  they  are  wrapped  round  the  hood  itself,  so  as  to 
give  additional  protection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Hood  and  strips  are  decorated  with  simple  braid,  or  silver, 
or  gold,  as  the  age,  or  circumstances,  or  vanity  of  the 
wearer  may  direct.  Round  his  waist  every  (ieorgian 
wears  a  leather  ImjU,  of^en  curiously  worked  with  brass  or 
silver,  from  which  hang  a  gourd-shaped  powder-flask,  sil- 
ver-mounted, a  littl6  brass  bottle,  containing  oil  for  the 
gun-lock,  a  complicated  cord  or  thong,  said  to  be  for  bind- 
ing possible  captives,  but  as  useful  in  many  other  ways  as 
a  schoolboy's  ball  of  twine  ;  and  in  the  girdle  are  invari- 
ably stuck  a  long  double-edged  knife  or  dagger,  and  one  or 
two  huge  silver-adorned  [)iMtolfl.  In  the  hand  or  over  the 
shoulder  is  a  single-barrelled  gun,  long,  bright,  brass- 
mounted,  with  a  flint  lock  ;  this  the  Georgian  never  fails 
to  carry  with  him,  and  to  make  good  use  of,  for  he  is  an 
excellent  shot,  and  hares,  wild  goats,  and  other  game  are 
plenty  in  the  mountains. 

Very  picturesque,  too,  and  curious  are  the  Georgian 
dwellings.  Nominally  classed  in  villages,  but  in  fact  stand- 
ing each  house  alone,  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  is  only 
made  known  by  stray  patches  of  cultivation,  two  or  three 
springs  and  running  channels  of  crystal-clear  water,  and, 
somewhere  or  other  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  a  group 
of  walnut-trees,  and  under  its  shelter  a  large  square  wooden 
building,  the  sides  resembling  an  exaggerated  bird-cage, 
the  eaves  and  porticos  outpassing  those  of  any  Chinese 
temple  ;  the  whole  being  a  mosque,  but  reduced  to  its  most 
simple  expression,  without  minaret,  apse,  or  adjunct,  ex- 
cept a  few  wooden  benches  or  trunks  of  trees  laid  horizon- 
tally near  the  entrance,  the  ordinary  meeting-place  of 
council  or  gossip.  The  houses,  too,  are  like  the  mosque  in 
their  exuberance  of  porches,  open  galleries,  and  overhang- 
ing roof-eaves,  a  style  of  architecture  suggested  by  the 
only  building  material  now  used,  wood,  from  the  founda- 
tion posts  in  the  ground,  to  the  wooden  shingles  that  do 
duty  for  tiles  on  the  roof 

This  was  not,  however,  always  the  case;  for  the  whole 
district  is  jotted  overhigh  and  low  with  the  ruins  of  stone- 
built  churches  and  castles,  belonging  to  former  times.  Not 
Byzantine  in  any  respect ;  the  Georgian  architecture, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
later  Roman,  as  we  see  it  in  Southern  Europe,  and  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  first  borrowed  directly  from  those  models, 
and  afterwards  developed  itself  with  certain  peculiarities 
of  its  own. 

Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Georgian  castles,  that 
which  guards  the  passage  of  the  Chorok  River  at  a  place 
called  Gonieh,  is  absolutely  Roman  in  outline  ;  so  much  so 
that  the  best  idea  I  can  give  of  it,  is  by  comparing  it  with 
the  camp-ruins  now  called  Borough  Castle,  in  SuflTolk. 
Like  it,  the  long  lines  of  wall,  some  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  from  five  to  six  in  thickness,  enclose  an  open  square 
of  about  a  hundred  yards  each  way ;  only  the  materials, 
instead  of  being  alternate  layers  of  rough  stone  and  brick, 
are  here  stone  only,  but  united  by  a  cement  little  or  not  at 
all  inferior  to  that  of  Roman  use.  The  towers,  too,  squat 
and  almost  solid,  four  on  each  side,  besides  those,  some- 
what larger  and  higher,  at  the  angles,  are  square  instead 
of  round,  and  in  height  slightly  overtop  the  wall.  Four 
gates  :  and  over  the  principal  one,  to  the  west,  a  Georgian 
inscription,  which  my  ignorance  disqualified  me  from  de- 
ciphering ;  though  for  this  the  villagers  consoled  me  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  the  original  one,  which  had  been 
defaced  by  Sultan  Seleem,  when  he  conquered  country 
and  castle  near  four  centuries  ago,  but  of  recent  date,  and 
put  there  by  some  private  hand  not  long  since.  But  a 
more  palpable  imitation  of  a  Roman  fortified  camp  than 
this  stronghold  I  never  saw. 
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Much  more  niediajval  in  appear.ince,  with  its  broken 
battlements,  narrow  loop-holes,  bartizans,  and  fragments 
of  high  towers,  is  the  important  fortress  of  Chikanzir,  to 
give  it  the  Georgian  name  which  has  superseded  the  more 
euphonious  Iris  of  Arrian's  tine,  where  it  frowns  from  its 
lofty  storm-beaten  clifl",  on  the  same  line  of  defence  farther 
east.  Tradition  ascribes  it,  as  it  does  the  majority  of  the 
many  castles  in  the  neighborhood,  to  Queen  Tamar,  who 
ruled  over  Georgia  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  here, 
they  say,  took  refuge  when  flying  from  the  Byzantine  arms, 
and  made  a  brave  and  successful  stand.  History  does  not, 
I  believe,  confirm  these  details ;  but,  which  is  much  more 
to  the  point  in  popular  estimation,  the  footprint  of  Queen 
Tamar  herself  does.  In  fact,  "at  the  base  of  the  cliff",  and 
occasionally  washed  by  the  sea  when  a  strong  westerly 
gale  drives  up  its  heaped  waters  on  the  coast,  I  was  shown, 
on  a  huge  granite  slab,  deep  imbedded  in  the  sand,  the 
impress,  clearly  defined,  of  a  naked  human  foot,  long  and 
delicate  like  that  of  a  woman,  but  deeply  indented,  and  of 
darker  color  than  the  rest  of  the  stone.  A  curious  freak 
of  nature.  Others  will  have  it  that  it  is  the  miraculous 
memorial  of  a  Greek  or  Georgian  priest,  fleeing  from  Mo- 
hammedan persecution  ;  while  the  more  zealous  Mohamme- 
dans, not  to  be  outdone,  claim  it  as  a  relic  of  some  nameless 
saint  of  their  creed,  who  by  the  eflicacy  of  his  preachings 
converted  the  neighborhood  to  Islam.  So  all  unite  in 
venerating  it;  and  I  myself,  who  have  seen  the  impress  of 
fancied  footsteps  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  on  the 
Sakhrah  of  the  ^losque-transformed  Temple,  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Roman  "  Domine  quo  vadis  "  near  the  gate  of 
San  Sebastiano,  and  others,  can  bear  witness  that  this  one 
of  Queen  Tamar,  though  by  no  means  the  most  celebrated, 
is  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind  among  them  all,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  authentic. 

Between  those  two  styles,  the  earlier  or  Roman,  and  the 
later  or  mediaival  Georgian,  are  several,  so  to  speak,  tran- 
sition castles,  not  unlike  in  construction  those  called  Lom- 
bard in  Northern  Italy.  Here  the  principal  feature  is  a 
huge  square,  or  slightly  oblong  tower,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height  ;  its  walls  are  massive,  and  piei'ced  with  small 
square  holes,  and  a  window  or  two ;  the  summit  crowned 
with  large  battlements.  The  materials  are  stone,  partly 
hewn  and  partly  rough,  with  cement  of  a  quality  inferior 
to  that  used  in  the  earlier  buildings.  Wherever  the  tower 
is  not  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  steepness  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  built,  out-works,  divided  into  courts  inner  and 
outer,  are  added ;  the  walls  are  low  and  thick.  The  castle 
entrance  is  always  near  an  angle,  and  double,  leading  by  a 
winding  passage  into  the  courts,  but  the  keep  itself  has 
often  no  door ;  the  only  admittance  being  a  window  from 
which  a  ladder,  ten  or  more  feet  in  length  could  be  let 
down  or  drawn  up  at  Avill.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  kind,  which  I  visited  among  the  wild 
mountains  of  Hamsheen,  where  the  Georgian  frontier 
touches  that  of  the  kindred,  but  hostile  Mingrelian 
province  of  Lazistan,  I  found  that  the  entire  castle,  keep, 
out-works,  and  all,  could  only  be  approached  by  a  break- 
neck scramble  over  a  couple  of  fir-trunks,  cast  by  the 
peasants  across  a  chasm  in  the  rock  where  once  a  draw- 
bridge, now  long  since  vanished,  had  probably  been.  The 
donjon  tower  was  in  this  instance  about  seventy  feet  high, 
and  eighteen  square ;  its  position  on  a  giant  pinnacle  of 
rock,  piercing  from  among  the  dense  woods  around,  while 
the  torrent  river  foamed  and  roared  hundreds  of  feet  be- 
low, was  grand  beyond  description.  But  no  tradition  at- 
taches to  the  castle,  nor  could  I  discover  any  cosimemo- 
rative  inscription  ;  its  date  is  attested  by  the  style  alone. 

Smaller  castles,  too,  of  what  may  loosely  be  called  the 
feudal  type,  abound  in  Gurjistan,  built  at  different  periods 
by  the  semi-independent  Emeers,  or  princes,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  translate  a  title  much  better  rendered  by  "  baron," 
and  some  of  comparatively  recent  date.  These  half  dwell- 
ing-places, half  fortresses,  which  in  general  appearance 
bear  a  certain  family  resemblance  to  the  ruined  strong- 
holds of  the  Rhine,  are  to  be  found  everywhere  perched 
each  on  \U  abrupt  or  isolated  iieight  at  the  entrance  of 
some  valley,  or*  overhanging  a  narrow  defile  ;  their  form  is 


picturesquely  irregular  ;  their  battlemented  walls,  turret, 
and  tower,  more  remarkable  for  massiveness  of  construction 
than  for  architectural  or  engineering  skill.  Stranore 
apocryphal  legends  are  attached  to  most,  and  "  Kiz-kaleh," 
or  the  "  Maiden's  Tower,"  is  a  common  appellation.  One 
such,  which  attracted  my  notice  by  the  unusually  elegant 
proportions  of  its  lofty  keep,  had  long,  1  was  told,  been  oc- 
cupied by  an  Amazonian  princess  —  women  figure  fre- 
quently in  Georgian  stories  —  who,  finding  herself  hard 
pressed  by  savage  besiegers,  and  having  lost  the  greater 
part  of  her  garrison,  stipulated  for  the  lives  of  the  re- 
mainder ;  and  then  ordering  the  gates  of  the  castle  to  be 
flung  open,  cast  herself  headlong  from  the  battlements 
into  the  abyss  below,  rather  than  incur  the  dangers  pe- 
culiar to  a  captive  of  her  sex.  IS'ame  and  date,  of  course, 
unknown.  More  ferocious,  but  unfortunately  more  his- 
torical, are  the  tales  told  of  the  grim  ruins  where  the  round 
watch-tower  Artween  castle  looks  down  over  a  sheer  preci- 
pice of  nine  hundred  feet  perpendicular  to  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Chorok  below.  Here,  scarce  a  century  back, 
a  savage  chief  established  himself,  w^hose  delight  it  was  to 
force  his  ])risoners  to  leap  from  the  topmost  turret.  Poeti- 
cal justice  —  let  us  hope  justified  in  this  instance  by  fact  — 
represents  this  Georgian  Adretz  as  receiving  a  similar 
treatment  from  his  captors.  ; 

But  rich  as  Gurjistan  is  in  architectural  monuments  of 
this  class,  it  is  singularly  poor  in  its  relics  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  Most  of  the  churches  hereabouts  seem  to  have 
been,  like  the  mosques  of  the  present  day,  either  constructed 
wholly  of  Avood  or  at  least  roofed  with  that  material,  and 
thus  to  have  disappeared  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
religion  that  they  represented.  Here  and  there  a  colony 
of  Armenian  monks —  for  of  Georgian  monks  and  ascetics 
we  find  no  trace,  probably  they  were  as  rare  under  the  old 
symbol  as  Georgian  MoUahs  and  Muftis  are  under  the  new ; 
nations  change  their  creed  more  readily  than  their  charac- 
ter —  had  established  themselves,  and  have  left  some  speci- 
mens of  their  not  ungraceful  nor  undignified  art ;  but  of 
Georgian  churches  proper,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than 
a  dozen  ruins  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  entire  region. 
Four  or  five  of  these  I  explored,  and  in  all  the  apse,  or  east 
end  alone  still  was  or  had  been  vaulted  roughly  enough  ; 
the  nave  or  body  of  the  building  had  evidently  been 
covered  with  timber.  The  arch,  where  it  occurs,  is  gen- 
erally pointed  ;  the  scant  ornamentation  on  the  door-posts 
or  around  the  windows  consists  of  shallow-eared  Runic 
knots,  or  a  conventional  vine-pattern.  What,  however, 
distinguishes  these  Georgian  churches,  such  as  they  are, 
from  any  others  with  Avhich  I  am  acquainted  in  the  East, 
is  a  square  belfry  tower,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  placed  at, 
and  united  with  the  west  end,  while  the  principal  entry, 
contrary  to  Greek  usage,  is  on  one  side  of  the  edifice,  so 
that  the  whole  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  an  old  village 
Norfolk  or  Suffolk  church.  Belfry- towers  are  rare  things 
throughout  the  East,  but  when  they  do  occur  they  are 
alwavs,  except  in  Gurjistan,  separated  altogether  from  the 
main  building,  like  the  famous  Campanile  at  Florence.  A 
fine  example  of  the  kind  is  atlbrded  by  the  Byzantine 
church,  now  a  Mosque,  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Trebizond,  the 
work  of  the  Emperor  Manual  I.  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
where  the  square  tower,  with  its  open  lantern  a-top,  is  full 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  stands  at  a  distance  of  forty 
paces  from  the  western  porch. 

Of  the  process  by  which  this  numerous,  amiable,  and 
fairly  intelligent  population  was  severed  from  Christendom 
and  incorporated  into  Islam,  no  record  remains.  This 
much  is  certain  ;  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statement,  and  even  later  I  should 
think,  judging  by  the  comparative  freshness  of  the  church 
•ruins  in  a  climate  where  damp,  heavy  rains  and  snow,  and 
a  vegetation  rivalling  the  luxuriance  of  Yucatan  conspire 
to  hasten  the  work  of  disintegration  and  decay,  they  were 
all  Christians.  It  is  equally  certain  that  at  the  present 
day,  they  are  all  without  exception  Mohammedans.  No  com- 
pulsion, D)  invasion  even,  is  either  mentioned  in  history, 
or  alluded  to  by  trailition  ;  and,  which  is  stranger  still,  no 
extension  of  tlie  Turkish  empire  was  then  taking  place 
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castwartl ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  lo.sin<r  vround.  I 
Could  the  dread  of  Uusshin  encroachnienf,  first  felt  alonjj 
the  northern  Georgian  frontier  about  that  lime,  have  driven 
these  tribes  to  seeic  closer  alliance  and  protection  with  the 
Turks  by  means  of  relijjious  union  ?  Posnibly  their  Chris- 
tianity sat  as  lightly  on  them  then  as  their  Mohammedanism 
does  now.  They  themselves  have  a  story  that  a  very  elo- 
quent preacher,  and  holy  man,  came  among  them,  and  con- 
verted them  all  to  Islam  by  his  sermons.  "  Nonsense," 
said  I  to  a  young  (ieorgian  beg,  who  had  told  me  the  tale 
with  a  very  creditable  amount  of  gravity,  "  that  can  never 
have  been  the  cause.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no 
Chrii^tian  becomes  a  Mohammedan,  and  vice  versa,  except  it 
be  I'rom  lear  of  imminent  danger,  or  hoi)e  of  material  ad- 
vantage. In  the  absence  of  these,  the  finest  sermons  would 
convert  nobody ;  and  as  to  j)roofs  and  miracles,  you  are 
aware  that  the  two  creeds  are  much  on  a  par."  He  laughed, 
and  answered,  "  Of  course  there  was  some  motive  of  the 
other  kind,  but  of  what  it  was  we  have  no  record  left.." 

In  fact,  for  about  fourteen  centuries,  from  the  days  of 
Chosrtcs  and  Justinian,  down  to  our  own  time,  this  moun- 
tain group  has  resembled  an  island,  round  which  the  eddy- 
ing waves  of  frontier  war  have  raged  almost  without  ceas- 
ing, but  have  never  wholly  overilowed.  Byzantines  and 
Persians,  Turkomans  and  Byzantines,  Turks  and  Persians 
again,  Russians  and  Turks,  have  all  fought  around  them,  re- 
treated, or  concjuered ;  while  they,  secure  in  their  almost 
inaccessible  labyrinth  of  ravine  and  crag,  have  taken  no 
more  share  in  the  stri(e  around,  than  by  making  or  repel- 
ling an  occasional  foray  ;  and,  when  victory  had  declared 
itself  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  their  belligerent  neighbors, 
paying  as  little  tribute  and  obedience  as  possible  to  their 
new  suzerain,  whoever  he  might  be. 

To  the  Osmanlee  Sultan,  the  "  Padishah  "-of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  so  long  as  he  was  content  to  rule  them 
after  their  own  fashion,  that  is,  through  the  meilium  of 
their  own  born  chiefs  and  begs,  the  Georgian  Muslims  were 
at  ^first  attached  with  proper  neophytic  fervor.  Of  this 
they  gave  repeated  proof  during  the  many  wars,  or,  one 
might  almost  say,  the  one  long  war,  which  from  the  close 
of  the  last  century  to  the  middle  of  this,  burned  or 
smouldered  along  the  land-line,  and  ended  by  giving  the 
entire  Southern  Caucasus,  with  its  fair  plains  adjoining,  to 
Kussian  dominion.  All  this  time  the  Mohammedan  Georgi- 
ans on  the  south  and  west  kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare,  less 
ferocious,  but  hardly  less  persistent,  than  that  maintained 
by  the  Circassian  tribes  on  the  east  and  north.  But  when 
the  Ottoman  government  changed  its  type  from  semi-feudal 
to  bureaucratic,  and  administration  merged  in  mere  organ- 
ized fiscal  extortion,  with  the  governing  Pashas  and  other 
Stamboolec  otKcials  for  its  agents,  the  old  spell  of  loy- 
alty was  broken,  and  Georgian  eyes  are  now  more 
often  and  more  longingly  turned  to  Tiflis  than  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Indeed,  without  a  degree  of  provincial  tact  which  a 
pseudo-centralized  government  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
possess,  this  state  of  things  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 
From  the  noblest  beg  to  the  meanest  peasant  there  is 
hardly  a  Georgian  who  has  not  relations,  or  at  least  clans- 
men, under  Russian  rule  across  the  frontier,  with  whom  he 
is  in  constant  correspondence  of  visits  made  and  returned, 
and  from  whom  he  learns  the  transterminal  existence  of  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  progress  which  he  cannot  but  feel 
contrasts  bitterly  with  the  poverty  and  ignorance  to  which 
he  himself,  the  Osmanlee  subject,  is  condemned.  For,  in 
spite  of  frontier-guards,  passport  regulations,  and  military 
"  cordon,"  mutual  intercourse  between  Russian  Georgia 
and  Turkish  Gurjistan  is  constant  and  intimate  ;  nor  does 
difference  of  creed,  or,  officially  speaking,  of  nationality, 
much  impair  the  sympathy  of  a  common  origin.  "  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water  "  with  the  clansmen  of  the  east  as 
with  the  clansmen  of  the  north.  It  Is  amusing  enough  to 
see,  as  I  often  have,  a  Russianized  Georgian,  in  big,  clumsy 
boots,  long-skirted  coat,  and  dirty  forage-cap,  enter  the 
rickety  but  carpeted  divan  of  a  Mohammedan  kinsman,  who 
in  the  much  more  picturesque,  but  less  civilized-looking 
dress  of  Asiatic  fashion,  rises  to  embrace  him.    It  is  Burns' 


Ctcsar  and  Luath  over  again  ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  cor- 
diality or  respect  on  either  side. 

Meanwhile  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry  —  the  devo- 
tion would  be  an  exacter  word  —  to  their  own  hereditary 
chiefs  or  begs,  though  shorn  of  their  feudal  rank  and 
mulcted  of  their  ancentral  lands,  is  strong  as  ever;  indeed, 
the  meaMures  taken  by  the  Ottoman  government  to  weaken 
it,  have  had  a  contrary  eflect,  by  supplying  a  new  lie  be- 
tween nobles  and  people  —  that  of  common  dissatisfaction. 
Both  classes  have  certainly  a  sufficiently  long  list  of 
grievances  against  their  black-coated  Stamboolee  masters, 
whose  conduct  is  such  that  it  can  often  be  only  explained 
by  a  settled  determination  to  alienate  the  alfeclions  of 
these  frontier  tribes,  and  to  drive  them  straight  into  the 
arms  of  Russia,  who,  for  her  part,  is  ready  enough  to  re- 
ceive them. 

A  (ieorgian  beg,  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  land, 
and  chief  of  an  important  border  clan,  had,  after  much 
brave  guerilla  fighting  against  the  Russians  in  '55,  at  last 
thrown  himself,  with  several  of  his  followers,  into  the  be- 
sieged fortress  of  Kars,  and  did  his  duty  manfully  in  its 
defence.  When,  after  the  events  with  which  all  are 
familiar,  the  place  surrendered  to  famine,  the  beg  —  I  pur- 
posely abstain  from  names  —  and  his  men  became,  of 
course,  prisoners  of  war  with  the  rest.  Thus  they  re- 
mained four  or  five  days ;  but  when  the  time  came  for 
marching  the  captured  garrison  off  to  Tiflis,  or  other 
secure  places  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Georgians  were,  on  the 
contrary,  set  free;  the  Russian  general  declaring,  with  a 
polite  generosity  that  might  have  been  a  useful  lesson  to 
some  other  generals  nearer  home,  in  a  more  recent  war, 
that  his  hostilities  regarded  the  regular  troops  only  ;  and 
that  the  beg  and  his  clansmen  being  irregular,  he  held 
them  non-combatants,  like  any  other  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  Turkish  P2mpire,  and  consequently  not  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  war.  With  this  he  dismissed  them,  disarmed 
of  course,  but  not  even  under  parole,  to  go  home,  or  wher- 
ever else  they  might  think  best. 

The  policy,  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  this  conduct  is 
evident  enough  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  either  the 
humanity  or  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  government,  which 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  rewarded  the  beg's  services 
by  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  he  must 
have  been  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Russians, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  met  with  such  lenient  treat- 
ment at  their  hands. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  beg  to  me,  "  had  I  been 
minded  to  betray  the  country  to  the  Russians,  I  should 
have  had  no  need  of  underhand  doings  :  for  there  was  not 
a  man  among  the  villagers  who  did  not  wish  it,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  Turks  could  have  done  much  to  hinder  ub 
just  then.  But  after  all,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  reason  to 
be  more  satisfied  with  them  than  with  the  Russians ;  for 
the  former,  at  least,  by  shutting  me  up  in  prison,  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  showing  that  they  considered  me  a 
person  of  some  consecjuence  ;  whereas,  I  never  felt  so  small 
in  my  life  as  when  the  Russian  general  told  me  to  go  free, 
without  doing  me  the  honor  of  sending  me  under  guard  to 
Titlis,  and  evidently  implied  that  he  did  not  care  either 
for  my  having  fought  against  him,  or  whether  I  might  not 
fight  again  in  the  future." 

Let  us  pay  this  gentleman  —  nobleman  I  mean  —  a  visit, 
and  see  how  he  lives  in  the  mean  while. 

It  is  mild  summer,  and  the  beg  has  left  his  winter  resi- 
dence in  the  thick  woods,  some  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  has  gone,  as  bis  wont  is,  to  pass 
the  hotter  months  of  the  year  under  canvas  amid  the 
mountain  pastures  beyond  the  pine  range,  where  at  a 
height  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  —  his  winter  house  is  at  the  moderate  elevation  of  four 
thousand  —  he  looks  after  his  numerous  herds,  and  holds  a 
kind  of  open  court,  much  frequented  by  all  the  chiefs  from 
the  districts  around,  far  and  near.  We,  his  visitors,  are  a 
large  party,  begs,  aghas,  and  "  delikans,"  or  "  wild- 
bloods,"  i.  e.,  dashing  young  bachelors,  some  pure  Geor- 
gian, others  half-Georgian,  half-Turkoman,  by  race.  As 
I  we  ride  up  the  steep  grassy  slopes  I  notice,  at  a  height  of 
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more  than  seven  thousand  feet,  where  even  the  July  air 
blows  keenly,  and  where  no  peasant  now  would  venture 
to  winter  it  from  October  to  April,  the  ruins,  or  traces 
rather,  of  two  large  villages,  and  a  stone  church,  an  indi- 
cation amongst,  I  regret  to  say,  many  similar,  that  the 
climate  of  these  regions  —  as,  I  believe,  of  some  other 
longitudes  —  has  gradually  but  notably  cooled  during  the 
last  few  centuries  ;  though  whether  from  a  general  dimi- 
nution of  solar  heat,  according  to  Professor  Thomson's 
alarming  theory,  to  culminate  in  the  realization  of  Byron's 
ghastly  dream,  or  whether  owing  to  some  transpositions  of 
land  and  sea  in  our  Northern  hemisphere,  to  take  Lyell's 
more  consolatory  view  of  the  matter,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  top ;  the  brisk  air,  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  h'eated  valley  below,  has  in  a  manner 
intoxicated  our  horses,  who,  instead  of  showing  weariness 
after  so  hard  a  climb,  are  squealing,  neighing,  rearing, 
bounding ;  it  is  all  the  riders  can  do  to  hold  them  in.  Be- 
fore spreads  a  wide  undulating  table  land ;  it  reaches  for 
miles  and  miles  away,  till  it  slopes  off  eastward  into  Rus- 
sian Georgia,  and  westward  sinks  into  the  hollows  of 
Showshet,  where  dwell  the  loveliest,  but  not  the  austerest 
women,  and  the  handsomest,  but  not  the  most  virtuous 
men  of  Georgian  race.  Far  north,  its  downward  dip  is 
clothed  with  forest  to  the  fever-stricken  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  But  right  in  front  of  us  is  a  tent,  large  and  black, 
with  three  or  four  smaller  tents  on  a  row  behind  ;  these 
are  evidently  for  women,  attendants,  and  domestic  life, 
while  the  large  one  is  the  "  salamlik,"  or  general  parlor,  of 
the  be^  himself.  Close  by  a  little  granite  ridge  cuts 
knife-like  through  the  turf;  and  from  under  it  wells  out  a 
spring  of  water,  crystal  clear,  and  icy  cold. 

The  beg,  whose  ancestral  possessions  equal  in  extent 
Lincolnshire  at  least,  and  whose  word  even  now,  let  who 
may  be  the  official  governor,  is  law  over  the  whole  frontier 
land,  rises  and  comes  forward  to  greet  his  guests.  What 
a  splendid  head  he  has.  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
kind  among  the  demigods  of  Greco-Roman  sculpture. 
Advancing  age  has  deprived  his  form  of  the  supple  activity 
which  gave  it  a  grace  remarkable  even  among  Georgians 
in  youth,  but  has  hardly  diminished  his  passion  for  horse- 
manship and  every  form  of  bodily  exercise.  To  this  he 
adds  a  degree  of  mechanical  skill  that  a  trained  workman 
might  envy.  For  one  friend  he  himself",  unassisted,  manu- 
factures a  beautifully  wrought  sabre,  blade  and  hilt ;  for 
another  a  pair  of  pistols ;  for  a  third  a  silver-mounted 
clarionet.  Then  he  sets  to  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
sailing-boat,  and  when  finished,  sails  it  on  a  cruise  of  dis- 
covery all  over  the  great  mountain  lake  of  Childer,  close 
by,  sounding  everywhere  to  determine  what  the  real  depth 
of  the  water,  commonly  said  to  be  unfathomable  (but  he 
found  it,  as  he  told  me,  twenty-seven  fathoms  at  most), 
may  be  ;  and  whether  the  traditional  city,  said  to  be  sub- 
merged beneath,  is  really  there.  Besides  these  amuse- 
ments come  farming,  building,  planting,  sheep-breeding, 
cattle-tending,  horse-rearing,  and  even  —  in  which  he  has 
done  wonders  —  road-making;  and  yet,  various  as  these 
occupations  are,  the  result  falsifies  the  common  saying 
about  such  attempts,  by  proving  him  master,  not  of  none, 
but  of  all.  Lastly  he  is  —  be  the  nominal  Governor  of 
Osmanlee  creation  who  he  may  —  the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
appeal  throughout  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Gurjistan  ;  the 
arbiter  of  disputes,  director  of  councils,  social  and  politi- 
cal head  of  the  little  nation. 

Begs  and  nqrt-begs,  noble,  gentle,  or  simple,  we  are 
seated  in  the  tent ;  its  hangings  are  of  silk,  beautifully 
embroidered,  and  still  bright  in  color,  the  youthful  labor  of 
the  chiefs  aunt,  who  died  a  few  years  since  at  the  respect- 
able age  of  ninety,  or  thereabouts.  Coflee  is  served 
round  for  form's  sake ;  then  wine,  spirits,  and  a  sort  of 
fruit-luncheon  appear ;  and  with  a  remark  that  "  a  tent  is 
libertv-ball,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  enjoying 
ourselves  as  we  choose,"  the  beg  sets  the  example  of  jollity 
in  word  and  deed.  In  rush  half  a  dozen  children,  four 
boys  and  two  girls,  one  of  the  latter  a  real  beauty,  their 
ages  between  fifteen  and  five ;  these  are  the  younger  ones 


of  the  beg's  numerous  family ;  the  elder  sons  are  lookinor 
after  the  farms  elsewhere.  The  biggest  of  the  boys  here 
present,  a  fair  curly-headed  lad,  takes  up,  at  his  father's 
orders,  a  book  of  Persian  poetry,  and  begins  translating  it 
off  into  fluent  Turkish :  1  hope  the  version  is  a  correct 
one ;  if  not,  I  cannot  rectify  it.  Two  other  pretty  boys 
perform  a  clarionet  duet,  on  instruments  of  their  father's 
making,  selecting  an  English  air —  at  least  they  tell  me  it 
is  one  —  in  my  honor  ;  while  the  smallest  imp  turns  som- 
ersets, stands  on  his  head,  and  goes  through  other  gym- 
nastic feats.  The  girls  sit  on  their  father's  knees,  or  tease 
such  of  the  guests  as  they  are  familiar  with.  Other  visitors 
drop  in,  some  on  business,  some  on  amusement ;  the  day 
goes  merrily  by.  But  before  the  last  slant  sunbeams  have 
died  off  the  height,  a  huge  wood-fire  is  lighted  before  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  a  necessary  precaution  against  the 
keen  cold  outside ;  a  plentiful  supper  is  served ;  and 
drinking,  with  talk  and  music,  resumed  till  midnight. 
Georgian  Mohammedanism  is  not  very  deep  in  the  grain  ; 
besides,  the  event,  coming  sooner  or  later,  of  Russian  an- 
nexation, has  already  cast  its  shadow  before. 

Yet  our  host,  and  several  others  now  under  the  same 
canvas,  fought  bravely,  and  adventured  freely  the  lives 
which  many  of  their  kinsmen  lost,  on  the  Turkish  side, 
fifteen  years  ago.  Now  not  one  of  them  would  draw  a 
sword.  "  We  mean  to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  fun,"  say 
they,  when  questioned  as  to  the  part  they  would  take  were 
another  war  to  break  out  between  the  empires.  Perhaps 
this  might  not  really  prove  their  line  of  conduct,  if  put  to 
the  test,  for  men  do  not  always  keep  to  what  they  have 
forecast  when  the  crisis  actually  comes;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  words  do  very  correctly  sum  up  their 
present  feeling. 

■  Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  they  should  think 
or  feel  differently.  The  Ottoman  government  has  taken 
away  their  past,  and  offers  them  no  hopeful  future.  Be- 
sides, how  abstain  from  comparing  their  own  condition 
with  that  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier 
close  at  hand  ?  The  contrast  is  suggestive  and  seductive 
in  one. 

"  Well,  about  myself  I  do  not  care  so  much,"  says  the 
beg,  as  after  long  talk  we  sat,  surrounded  by  horizontal 
sleeping  figures  in  the  red  glare  of  the  heaped  wood 
embers  by  the  door ;  "  my  career  has  pretty  well  wound 
itself  up  ;  but  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  these  boys 
of  mine  ?  The  estate  is  not  much,  hardly  enough  as  mat- 
ters go  for  the  elder  ones;  the  rest  would  become  mere 
peasants,  no  better  than  those  around  them.  Trade  ? 
That  is  not  in  our  line ;  we  know  nothing  about  it ;  be- 
sides, there  is  none  here  of  any  kind.  The  army  ?  the 
navy  ?  you  know  what  the  average  run  of  officers  is  in 
the  Ottoman  service ;  besides,  my  children,  because  they 
are  mine,  would  be  ill  looked  on,  suspected,  kept  back  in 
every  way.  How  even  am  I  to  give  them  a  decent  educa- 
tion V  where  put  them  to  school  ?  At  Constantinople  V  — 
I  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  exposed  to  the  chance, 
the  certainty,  of  the  taint  of  Osmanlee  vice  in  that  city. 
And  if  not  at  Constantinople,  where  ?  You  will  allow," 
he  concluded,  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  "  that  the  position  of 
a  Georgian  noble  in  the  Turkish  empire  is  a  pleasant  one  ; 
very." 

As  the  chiefs,  so  the  people.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  fortunes, 
ways,  and  words  of  an  individual ;  because,  with  no  great 
modification,  they  are  not.  only  personal  but  general ;  and 
one  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taken  as  sample  of  all. 

The  Georgians  are  fond  of  agricultural  labor  of  every 
kind,  and  skilful  at  it;  and  with  a  temperate  climate, 
averaging  that  of  central  Italy,  and  a  fertile  soil,  there  is 
nothing,  except  the  fatal  administrative  blight,  that  ren- 
ders all  landed  property  in  Turkey  unproductive  and  al- 
most valueless,  to  hinder  Gurjistan  from  rivalling  or  even 
excelling  the  fruitfulness  of  Imeritia  and  the  gardens  of 
Kutais.  But  what  most  distinguishes  them  is  their  skill 
in  handicraft,  (juns,  pistols,  swords,  daggers,  embroidery, 
silver-work,  the  staple  articles  of  manufacture  among  a 
semi-barbarous   people  —  for  nil   those   (J<  or.!:ia  holds  the 
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first  rank  in  the  Anatolian  market;  and  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  the  tools  employed  enhiinces  the  cunning  of  the 
worker's  hand.  Pity  that  it  siiould  not  oftener  occupy 
itself  with  more  useful  objects ;  but  this  defect,  rightly 
understood,  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  the  artificers  as 
to  their  surroundin<^8.  But  for  trade  and  commerce  the 
Georgians  show  no  aptitude,  not  even  (or  shopkeeping; 
and  the  few  shops  —  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  hundred 
throughout  all  the  villages  —  in  (Jiurjistan  are  invariably 
kept  by  strangers,  mostly  Armenians,  who  come  for  a  few 
moiilhs  of  speculative  profit,  and  then  go  away  again. 

Nor  have  they  —  and  this  is  of  good  augury  for  their 
prospects  of  civilization  —  any  turn  for  a  pastoral  life ; 
their  flocks  and  herds  are  indeed  numerous  enough  on  the 
grassy  mountain  sIoimjs,  but  they  are  invariably  tended  by 
hired  Koordes.  The  (Georgians  have  many  of  the  instincts 
of  a  settled,  none  of  those  proper  to  a  nomad  race. 

Social,  fond  of  dress  and  show,  of  song  and  dance,  of 
gatherings  and  merry-makings,  of  drink,  too,  and,  I  regret 
to  sav,  of  gambling,  they  are  but  indifferent,  though 
proselyte  Mohammedans,  and  the  "  revival,"  so  marked  in 
Us  increasing  intensity  among  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  among  the  Turkish  and  Turkoman 
races,  has  little  or  no  existence  in  Gurjistan.  Perhaps  too 
they  feel  the  eventuality  of  reunion  under  Russian  sway  to 
their  Christian  kinsmen  across  the  border,  too  near  a 
probability  to  allow  of  miuch  zeal  for,  so  far  as  they  in 
particular  are  concerned,  the  decaying  fortunes  of  Islam. 
"  We  ourselves  shall  live  and  die  Mohammedans,  but  our 
children  may  become  whatever  suits  them  best,"  is  a  com- 
mon saying  among  them.  It  is  also,  so  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  them  among  Muslims  ;  certainly,  I  nev«r  heard 
the  like  of  it  elsewhere.  The  few  Mollas,  Muftees,  and  the 
Uke  in  Gurjistan  villages  are,  like  the  shopkeepers  from 
without,  generally  from  the  more  earnest  sea-coast  of 
Lazistan,  or  the  bigoted  neighborhood  of  Trebizond. 

Of  Georgian  morality,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
"  least  said,"  is,  I  fear,  *'  soonest  mended."  Little  indeed, 
among  a  people  so  situated,  could  be  looked  for,  and  little 
is  to  be  found.  While  the  men  are  habitually  out  in  the 
fields,  or  clambering  the  tall  beech-trees  to  look  after  their 
favorite  bee-hives  —  the  honey  of  Gurjistan  is  first-rate  — 
niched  high  up  in  some  forked  branch  among  the  pale 
green  shades,  the  women  at  home  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  it  is  too  often  the  broad  one.  Not  rarely  too 
these,  what  we  may  charitably  term  faults,  coming  in  col- 
lision with  justly  aroused  jealousy,  result  in  tragic  crime. 
Many  instances,  needless  to  repeat  here,  were  told  me.  In 
one  village  an  entire  family  had  been  exterminated;  in 
another,  the  brothers  of  the  faithless  wife,  after  fatally 
avenging  the  family  disgrace,  had  turned  brigands.  This 
feature  of  Georgian  character  has  however  not  only  its 
black,  but,  such  is  human  nature,  its  brighter  side  ;  a  rank 
weed  crop  may  give  hope  of  a  fruitful  soil  beneath ;  a 
polished  marble  slab  more  often  covers  dry  bones  only. 

Besides,  law  there  is  none  to  speak  of,  and  every  man, 
every  man-child  even,  is  armed.  Schools,  too,  except  a 
very  few —  a  dozen  at  most  throughout  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  land  —  of  the  most  primary  kind,  do  not  here  exist, 
and  there  are  no  teachers  in  Gurjistan  but  Need  and  Pas- 
sion, no  lessons  taught  but  the  spade,  the  sickle,  the  loom, 
the  forge,  the  knife,  and  the  ever-loaded  gun.  As  for 
government  —  the  official  or  Ottoman  government,  I  mean 
—  it  recognizes  no  obligation  towards  its  Georgian  sub- 
jects, except  that  of  taxing  them,  and  collecting  their 
taxes ;  a  difficult  task  the  last,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  moun- 
tains like  these,  where  armed  collectors  have  generally  to 
be  sent  for  the  work,  and  whence  they  do  not  always 
return. 

It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  to  destroy 
than  to  restore.  Latter-day  Sultans  have  broken  the  links, 
clumsy  ones  it  must  be  admitted,  yet  effective,  which  bound 
society  together  under  the  semi-feudal  authority  of  the 
local  begs,  and  have  substituted  nothing  but  tax-gatherers 
and  tithe-collectors  in  their  stead.  Only  in  out-of-the-way 
frontier  districts  like  Gurjistan,  far  from  Constantinople, 
and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  official  Effendee  tribe,  some- 


thing of  the  old  administration  yet  lingers  on,  powerless 
for  good,  powerful  for  evil.  Shorn  of  lands,  wealth,  title, 
and  ex  -ept  what  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasants  may 
still  secure  him,  position,  a  Georgian  beg  is  much  too  weak 
to  compel  order,  though  often  strong  enough  to  excite  dis- 
turbance ;  enforce  the  law  be  cannot,  break  it  he  can,  and 
does. 

Hereditary  rivalries,  village-feuds,  robberies,  kidnap- 
ping, murders,  all  have  here,  as  chance  or  circumstance 
may  direct,  almost  unrestrained  scope;  the  Ottoman,  or 
Stambool,  government  cannot  put  them  down,  and  there 
is  no  other  authorized  power  left  to  do  it.  In  fact,  when 
one  wanders  through  these  thicket-tangled  paths,  deep 
glens,  lonely  defiles,  and  dark  forests,  one  wonders,  not 
that  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  are  sometimes  done,  but 
that  they  are  not  more  frequent  ;*  not  that  Gurjistan 
travelling  is  considered  venturesome,  but  that  it  is  pos- 
sible. 

This  is,  however,  chiefly  among  the  natives  themselves ; 
a  stranger  has  little  to  fear,  a  European  least  of  all.  The 
hospitality  given  —  and  it  is  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
—  in  one  hamlet,  usually  implies  a  kind  of  safe-conduct  as 
far  as  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey  ;  and 
European  wayfarers  in  particular  are  covered  by  the  aegis 
of  a  salutary  fear  of  afler-inquiries,  and  penalties  all  the 
more  dreaded  because  unknown. 

In  fact,  during  my  long  rovings  in  Gurjistan  proper,  my 
own  personal  experience  only  records  one  adventure  of  the 
robber  or  brigand  class  ;  I  mean,  in  which  I  fell  in  with 
such.  It  was  in  the  Ajarah  region,  the  wildest  corner  of 
this  wild  land ;  and  if  I  record  it,  I  do  so  because  the 
situation,  though  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant  at  the  moment, 
was  intensely  picturesque ;  so  picturesque  indeed  as  almost 
•  to  neutralize  any  disagreeable  sensations  that  the  incident 
might  otherwise  have  caused. 

The  valley  was  such  a  lovely  one ;  high  mountain  walls 
towering  up  to  the  sky  in  a  mass  of  fir  and  beech  above, 
and  thick  undergrowth  below,  all  in  the  fullest,  brightest 
leafage  of  summer,  but  now  darkening  with  the  first  trans- 
parent shadows  of  a  calm  summer  evening,  arid  the  rapid 
twilight  of  the  South.  The  path,  narrow  and  rough,  led 
alongside  of  a  torrent,  till  it  came  to  a  corner  round  a 
jutting  mass  of  rock,  where  another  large  and  deep  moun- 
tain stream  crossed  it  from  the  right,  while  between  preci- 
pice and  water  a  clump  of  huge  walnut-trees  spread  out 
their  wide  branches,  and  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  glen. 
A  spot  of  exquisite  beauty ;  but  one  in  which  it  was  awk- 
ward to  fight,  and  impossible  to  try  running  away. 

We  had  yet  half  an  hour  or  so  to  go  before  we  coald 
reach  the  village  where  Ave  intended  halting  for  the  night ; 
but,  enchanted  with  the  scene  around,  I  was  riding  slowly, 
with  an  armed  attendant,  a  Trebizondian,  in  front,  and  a 
couple  of  negroes,  with  a  native  peasant  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 

But  just  as  we  turned  the  rock,  the  thought  struck 
me,  "  What  a  splendid  post  for  an  ambush !  "  and  at  the 
same'  instant  my  horse  —  a  Turkoman  bay  —  started, 
snuffed  uneasily  about  him,  and  would  have  stopped.  I 
urged  him  forward,  but  with  difficulty.  Suddt-nly  two 
men,  dressed  in  country  cloth  of  that  vandyke-brown  color 
which  of  all  others  is  the  least  distinguishable  at  a  distance 
among  open-air  objects,  started  up  right  in  front,  each  pre- 
senting a  shining  long-barrelled  gun,  while  two  others 
simultaneouhly  appeared,  like  toy  figures  set  loose  by  a 
spring,  from  among  the  bushes  alongside,  and  a  third  pair 
as  promptly  took  post  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  torrent 
opposite,  thus  making  six  long  guns,  and  all  levelled,  not 
to  mention  knives  and  pistols,  of  which  each  man  had  a 
pretty  little  arsenal  in  the  girdle. 

One  of  the  men,  a  fine,  tall  young  fellow,  as  indeed  they 
all  seemed,  came  up  to  my  Trebizondian  guard  in  advance, 
and  took  hold  of  his  bridle ;  another  approached  me,  but 
observing  that  I  put  my  hand  on  a  knife  in  my  belt,  fell 
back;  perhaps  he  thought  I  was  going  to  draw  a  pistol, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  better  weapon,  but  in 
fact  I  had  none  about  me.  However,  the  Trebizondian 
had,  only  he  was  too  much  frightened  to  use  it,  and,  like  a 
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fool  and  a  coward  as  he  was,  began  to  parley.  This  of 
course  encouraged  the  would  be  robbers,  who  now  closed 
in,  and  matters  began  to  look  serious,  when  the  two 
negroes,  whd  now  came  up  from  behind  the  rock,  perceiv- 
ing that  something  was  wrong,  spurred  forward,  one  with  a 
pistol  in  hand,  the  other  with  a  large  drawn  knife,  and 
shouted  out  so  savagely,  that  the  Georgians,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, fell  back.  We  were  now  four  —  five  indeed,  reckon- 
ing our  peasant  guide,  but  he,  though  armed,  seamed 
inclined  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  a  friendly  neutral,  of  all 
characters  the  most  provoking  to  combatants.  However, 
three  of  us  had  arms  ready,  and  appeared  inclined  to  use 
them ;  the  Trebizondian,  too,  began  to  pluck  up  heart,  and 
grow  fierce.  Hereon  our  assailants  gave  up,  and  retired 
into  the  thicket,  leaving  the  ford  open.  That  they  might 
better  see  how  little  account  we  made  of  them,  I  called  to 
them  to  stop,  and  asked  how  far  it  was  yet  to  such  and 
such  a  village,  and  whether  we  were  on  the  right  way. 
Two  of  them  turned  round,  with  villainously  sulky  faces, 
then  thought  better  of  it,  and  saying  "  All  right,  not  far 
on,"  hurried  otf  after  their  companions.  By  this  time 
night  was  setting  in,  and  in  a  flew  minutes  more  it  was 
quite  dark.  Fortunately  some  peasants  of  the  hamlet  we 
were  going  to  having  heard  somehow  or  other  of  our 
approach,  came  to  meet  us  with  flaring  pine-torches,  and 
piloted  us  to  our  lodgings,  which  else  we  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake ;  if  the  lads  had  known  who  you 
were  they  would  never  have  meddled  with  you,"  was  the 
apologetic  remark  of  our  host  that  night.  I  think  he  was 
right ;  anyhow,  though  I  remained  a  fortnight  more  scram- 
bling up  and  down  the  Ajarah  glens,  and  fell  in  with  plenty 
of  armed  peasant  bands,  none  of  them  again  formed  them- 
selves into  so  scenic  a  group  as  that  which  gave  such  a 
peculiarly  Georgian  character  to  the  wild  valley  in  the 
still  summer  twilight. 

Too  much  stress,  however,  should  not  be  laid  on  defects 
which  are  accidental  in  a  people,  and  the  result  rather  of 
circumstances  than  of  inherent  disposition.  An  ill-(TOv- 
erned  frontier  will  seldom  be  found  free  from  brigandage  ; 
nor  can  much  respect  to  law  be  expected  where  law  is, 
in  a  general  way,  equally  unpromulgated  and  unenforced. 
To  revert,  not  for  proof's  sake,  but  illustration,  to  a  simile 
already  employed,  the  very  abundance  of  the  weed-growth 
in  the  Georgian  characterj  seems  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a 
fruitful  and  better  crop,  were  the  soil  properly  tilled  and 
guarded.  Something  of  the  kind  —  much,  indeed,  by 
comparison  —  has  already  taken  place  in  the  neighboring 
and  kindred  Russo- Georgian  provinces  of  Imeritia  and 
Gourul.  And  could  the  great  and  kindly  historian  of  the 
"Decline  and  Fall  "  have  added  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Turkish  Gurjistan  to  historical  research, 
he  would,  I  think,  while  confirming  the  epithet  of  "hand- 
some," have,  with  me,  effaced,  or  at  least  modified,  that  of 
"  worthless." 

Indeed,  though  certainly  little  disposed  to  close  with  the 
invitation  —  one  so  often  made  in  half  savage  countries, 
and  to  me  always  most  melancholy,  because,  like  the  vaorue 
clutch  of  the  drowning  man  at  less  than  a  straw  —  to  re- 
main and  take  up  my  abode  among  them,  yet  when  1 
quitted  the  Georgians  and  their  land  it  was  with  something 
of  regret,  and  more  of  pity.  Fortune  has  used  them  hardly 
in  the  past,  and  their  future  is  at  best  doubtful.  In 
"  Prometheus  Unbound  "  Shelley's  Asia  is  hopeful  as  fair ; 
and  the  fairest  of  her  children  ought,  were  the  noble  day- 
dream of  the  poet  anything  but  a  dream,  to  be  of  right  the 
most  hopeful  also.  But  truer,  I  fear,  though  sadder  is  the 
Spirit  that  speaks  by  the  same  voice  in  a  later  dream  that 
has,  for  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  a  much 
wider  application  than  the  "  Hellas  "  of  which  it  bears  the 
name. 

Oh  cease  I  mnst  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 
Ccusc  !  drain  not  to  the  dregs  the  urn 

Of  hitter  pro|)hecy ! 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past  — 
Oh  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last ! 
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IX.  {continued). 

"  And  she  would  have  loved  me,"  added  John  bitterly 
to  himself,  "if  only  she  had  been  let  alone." 

A  sort  of  white  wet  mist  was  in  the  air,  the  ground  was 
sodden  ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  not  a  chirp  of  a 
single  bird,  only  the  occasional  splash  of  a  heavy  raindrop 
from  the  branches  under  which  he  passed.  A  turn  in  the 
road  brought  him  within  sight  of  Vale  Lodge.  The 
house  seemed  to  him  to  look  forlorn  and  deserted  ;  the 
windows  were  all  shut,  and  only  a  wreath  of  blue  smoke 
curled  lazily  up  into  the  heavy  air. 

John  Foster  strode  quickly  on  through  the  hall  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  his  mother  and  sisters  rose  with  an 
e.xclamation  of  pleasure  at  his  arrival.  He  noticed  with  a 
shiver,  that  paper  parcels  and  scraps  of  finery  lay  about 
on  the  table.     He  knew  well  enough  what  they  meant. 

"  Where  is  Nelly  ?  "  he  asked,  striving  to  speak  in  his 
usual  voice,  and  with  his  usual  manner. 

"  She  is  in  the  library.     Shall  I  call  her  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  will  go  to  her,"  he  answered,  and 
then  he  lingered  a  minute  or  two.  For  Nelly's  sake,  it 
behooved  him  to  be  careful  lest  he  should  excite  their  sus- 
picions. He  said  a  few  indifferent  words  about  the  weather, 
and  his  luggage  that  had  been  sent  over  from  the  station. 
And  then  again  he  said,  "  Well,  I  shall  go  and  find  Nelly  ; 
where  did  you  say  she  was  ?  " 

"  In  the  library,  John.  She  is  a  little  tired  ;  she  is  rest- 
ing." 

As  he  opened  the  door,  Nelly  turned  and  ro«e  to  meet 
him.  Even  as  she  came  forward  he  noticed  that  she  was 
pale,  and  that  her  eyes  looked  as  if  she  had  not  slept ;  but 
she  smiled  brightly  and  bravely,  and  put  her  face  up  for 
his  usual  greeting. 

But  John  Foster  did  not  kiss  her  ;  he  only  took  her 
hand  into  his,  and  said  gently,  — 

"  My  dear  child,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"  What  about,  John  ?  "  said  Nelly,  smiling  still. 

He  drew  her  towards  a  chair,  and  sat  down  near  her, 
still  holding  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 

How  very  fair  she  was  I  Had  she  ever  seemed  to  him 
so  lovely  as  at  that  moment  —  a  prize  so  well  worth  keep- 
ing, as  now  that  he  was  about  to  give  her  up  ! 

"  What  is  it,  John  ?     What  have  you  to  say?  " 

"  My  poor  little  girl,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  fatherly 
tenderness,  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  let  you 
sacrifice  your  happiness  for  me." 

"  John  !  "  she  turned  faint  and  pale. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear;  you  see  I  am  not  angry 
with  you  ;  but  I  have  found  out  —  never  mind  how  —  that 
you  have  mistaken  your  feelings  for  me,  and  that  you  care 
for  Arthur  Temple  more.  Is  it  not  so,  Nelly  ?  Do  you 
suppose,  love,  that  I  want  to  marry  you  if  it  is  to  make 
you  miserable  ?  or  that  I  wish  for  a  wife  who  cannot  give 
me  her  heart  ?  " 

With  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  she  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  clasping  her  hands  together. 

"  Oh,  John,  who  told  you  this  ?  Never  say  it  again.  I 
would  have  died  sooner  than  that  you  should  have  heard 
this." 

"  My  poor  child,"  he  said  sadly,  "  it  is  far  better  I  should 
know  it  now  than  later;  for  if  you  do  not  love  me"  — 

"  But  I  do  love  you !  "  she  cried.  "Could  I  be  so  un- 
grateful as  not  to  love  you,  my  best,  my  kindest  friend  ? 
Look  here,  John,  if  I  have  done  you  a  wrong,  forgive  me 
now  silently,  and  never  speak  of  it  again.  I  will  devote 
my  whole  life  to  you.  I  will  be  the  best,  the  truest  wife  to 
you  "  — 

"  Hush,  my  dearest,"  interru])fed  John,  laying  his  hand 
on  her  lips,  "you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  All 
that  will  not  give  me  your  heart,  which  alone  I  want." 

"  How  miserable  I  am  ! "    cried    Nelly,    wringing  her 
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handfi.  »'  I  seem  born  to  bring  nothing  but  Borrow  to  every 
one  1  love." 

Then  .John  Foster  took  her  suddenly  in  his  arms  ;  all 
hiM  i'uiTitil  calmness,  all  his  fortitude  gave  way,  and  in  a 
roujjh.  broken  voice  he  cried, — 

'•  Why,  oh,  why  did  this  man  come  between  us  to  steal 
your  heart  away  !  My  child,  my  pet,  I  think  I  could  have 
made  you  happy,  if  only  he  had  let  you  alone." 

"  It  was  not  his  fault,"  whispered  Nelly;  "I  have  be- 
haved so  badly  to  him,  John.  He  did  not  know  that  I 
was  enj^aged  to  you  till  it  was  too  late;  and  I  was  so 
wicked,  I  let  him  go  on  till  he  got  to  love  me.  But,  John, 
1  will  not  give  you  this  great  sorrow;  I  will  marry  you  if 
you  will  let  me." 

IIow  hard  it  was  !  IIow  strong  the  temptation  was  to 
take  her  at  her  word,  and  keep  her  for  him.self !  No  one, 
not  even  Nelly,  ever  knew  how  hard  was  the  fight  which 
John  Foster  fought  within  himself  that  day. 

He  pushed  her  away  from  him  almost  roughly,  and  twice 
he  paced  the  length  of  the  room  with  rapid  step  before  he 
could  sulHcicntly  command  himself  to  answer  her. 

"  It  is  impossible,  Nelly.  If  1  were  to  marry  you  now, 
I  should  be  doing  you  a  grievous  wrong  ;  and  we  should 
neither  of  us  be  happy.  You  must  cease  to  think  of  me 
as  a  lover,  dear,  an(l  I  mu^t  be  your  brother  instead,  and 
you  must  let  me  give  you  my  advice.  Nelly,  I  have  se^n 
Arthur  Temple  since  I  -since  I  found  this  out"  —  She 
looked  up  in  sudden  surprise.  "And  —  and  —  I  think  it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  go  and  stay  with  some  friends  of 
his  for  a  little  while  —  his  aunt,  I  think  ;  and  then,  by  and 
by,  dear,  I  hope  you  will  become  a  very  happy  woman." 

Then  there  came  upon  Nelly  a  thought  of  all  the  shame, 
all  the  publicity,  the  gossip,  which  this  sudden  breakinor- 
of  her  marriage  would  bring  upon  her. 

■  Oh,  John,"  she  cried,  "  I  can't !  I  can't  do  it !  What 
will  your  mother  and  sisters  say  to  me  ?  How  shall  I  ever 
hold  up  luy  head  again  ?  " 

■  Don't  make  yourself  unhappy,  dear,  I  will  see  to  all 
t;  no  one  shall  speak  a  word  against  you.     Go  up  to 

your  room  now,  and  I  will  tell  my  mother  and  the  girls  of 
—  of  this  change.  No  one  shall  blame  you.  I  will  not 
mention  Arthur  Temple's  name." 

•'  Oh,  John,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  your 
goodness?"  she  said  humbly. 

"  By  letting  me  be  your  friend  always,"  he  answered. 
He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead,  gravely  and 
quietly,  as  her  father  might  have  done ;  then  he  opened 
the  door  for  her,  and  she  went  up-stairs. 

Ten  minutes  later,  John  Foster  sauntered  into  the  draw- 
ing-room again. 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
You  need  not  go,  girls  ;  what  I  have  to  tell  concerns  you 
all.  I  have  broken  oif  my  engagement  with  Nelly."  A 
cry  of  amazement  burst  from  all  three.  "  Yes,"  continued 
John,  in  a  set,  measured  voice,  as  if  he  was  repeating  a 
lesson  by  heart,  "  I  see  now  that  I  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take; you  were  all  quite  right,  and  I  was  quite  wrong. 
Nelly  Deane  would  have  been  a  most  unsuitable  wife  for 
me.  I  have  been  thinking  this  for  some  time  back,  and 
now  I  have  decided  to  break  with  her  before  it  is  too 
late." 

"  Did  I  not  say  so  from  the  first  ?  "  cried  Laura,  trium- 
phant. 

"  She  was  never  good  enough  for  you,"  said  Jane. 

But  his  mother  was  silent. 

"Yes.  I  see  you  are  right."  answered  John,  and  his 
orow  contracted  a  little,  as  if  he  was  in  pain.  "  She  is 
too  young  for  me,  and  too  —  too  "  —  >v 

"  Too  badly  brought  up,  and  unladylike,  and  unman- 
nered,"  cried  Laura. 

"  Hush,  Laura ;  say  no  more  of  it.  It  is  all  at  an  end, 
and  —  and  you  had  better  write  and  put  off  everything  at 
once."  He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Foster  said 
su  Idenly,  — 

••  Stop,  John."  He  turned  towards  his  mother.  She 
had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  stood  leaning  with  both 
hands  u[)on   the  table,  looking  at  him.     "If  I  die  for  it. 


John,  I  must  do  my  duty  to  you.  It  is  quite  true  I  did  not 
like  your  engagement  to  Nelly  Deane.  She  is  all  that  you 
say ;  she  is  badly  brought  up  and  untrained,  and  too  much 
of  a  child  to  be  a  suitaule  wife  for  a  man  of  your  age.  If 
you  remember,  I  was  anxious  to  teach  and  to  train  her  at 
first,  only  you  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  But  an  en- 
gagement is  an  engagement,  John,  and  though  you  have 
beeh  a  good  son  to  me  all  your  life,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  fault  to  find  with  you,  it  is  my  solemn  duty  to  tell  you 
now  that  you  are  Ixdiaving  very  badly  to  Nelly  Deane." 

"  Mamma,  how  silly  you  are  1  We  ouglit  to  be  thankful 
that  John  is  well  rid  of  her.  Conceited  little  minx ;  I 
hope  she  will  die  an  old  maid  I "  aaid  the  sweet  Laura, 
spitefully. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,. Laura.  What  I  want 
to  show  your  brother  is  that  he  is  treating  Nelly  Deane 
very  ill.  The  child  is  devoted  to  you,  John  —  anyone 
can  see  that  —  and  besides,  only  think  what  jHiople  will 
say  of  your  conduct !  " 

"People  may  say  what  they  like  of  me,  mother,"  an- 
swered John  in  a  strange,  rough  voice.  "  1  don't  wi.sh  to 
hear  a  word  more  about  it ;  write  and  put  oiT  the  wed- 
ding." And  as  he  went  out  from  them,  .John  Foster  felt 
that  he  loved  his  mother  better  than  he  had  ever  tlone  be- 
fore, and  that  he  was  nearer  hating  his  sisters  than  was 
quite  consistent  with  Christian  charity. 

"  I  shall  save  her  from  a  single  unkind  word,"  he  said 
to  himself.  Then  he  went  out  to  the  stables  and  ordered 
the  chaise  to  be  got  ready,  and  while  the  coachman  vras 
putting  the  horse  to,  he  said,  — 

"  I  am  going  back  to  town  instead  of  being  married, 
Simpson.  I  came  down  to  have  this  wedding  8top[)ed, 
We  men  must  be  allowed  to  change  our  minds  sometimes, 
as  well  as  the  ladies.  Don't  you  think  so?  "  with  a 
ghastly  attempt  at  a  joke. 

The  man  looked  at  his  master  in  surprise  and  said  noth- 
ing, but  upon  his  return  from  the  station  he  went  into  the 
servants'  hall  and  told'what  he  had  heard. 

"  Well  I  never  !  Here's  a  scurvy  trick  Master  John  has 
played  to  that  nice  young  lady  —  gone  and  throwed  her 
over  at  the  last  minute  —  says  he's  Jianged  his  mind.  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  him,  that  I  wouldn't  —  it's 
quite  shameful  I  " 

"  And  there's  to  be  no  wedding  ?  "  cried  the  maids. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it;  he's  gone  and  jilted  of  her,  that's  what 
he  have  done !  " 

"  What  a  hawful  shame !  " 

"  Poor  young  lady  !  " 

"  And  all  her  clothes  is  ready  too  !  " 

"  Never  put  no  trust  in  the  men,"  said  cook  sternly  to 
the  younger  maids. 

When  John  Foster  reached  the  station  he  made  the 
same  little  speech  to  the  station-master,  with  the  same 
pitiful  joke  about  men  changing  their  minds ;  so  that  be- 
fore nightfall  there  was  not  a  creature  who  had  ever  heard 
of  the  Fosters  in  all  the  country  round,  who  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Foster  had  jilted  that  pretty  Miss  Deane  in  the 
most  shameful  manner. 

But  John  Foster  went  back  to  his  work  almost  happy  — 
he  had  done  something  for  her  more  than  her  favored  lover 
could  do,  for  he  had  saved  her  fair  name  from  reproach. 

When  Nelly  crept  timidly  down  from  her  bedroom  at 
dinner-time  that  day,  expecting  to  find  coldness  and  re- 
sentment, she  was  bewildered  at  the  reception  she  met 
with.  The  servants  flew  to  wait  upon  her  with  the  most 
marked  attention,  i^aura  and  Jane,  it  is  true,  only  looked 
at  her  curiously  and  said  nothing ;  but  Mrs.  Foster  came 
to  meet  her,  and  folded  her  arms  round  her,  and  kissed 
her. 

"  My  poor,  poor  child,"  she  whispered,  "  I  will  be  a 
mother  to  you  all  the  same  ; "  and  she  kissed  her  again 
and  cried,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  for  she  could  not 
blame  her  own  son  to  her  in  words,  she  could  only  show 
her  sympathy  by  kindness.  Nelly  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  only  in  some  way  she  understood  that  John  had 
made  it  all  smooth  for  her,  and  that  no  word  of  reproach 
was  to  be  cast  at  her. 
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And  she  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  that,  and  also  for 
going  away  himself,  for  the  sight  of  him  would  have  been 
very  painful  to  her.  She  did  not  know  quite  what  was  to 
happen  to  her  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  her,  only  that 
Arthur  Temple  was  in  time  to  take  care  of  her.  So  she 
waited  on  through  several  strange,  silent  days  with  Mrs. 
Foster's  gentle,  subdued  sympathy  to  soothe  her,  and  with 
a  great  gush  of  unspeakable  gladness  hidden  deep  down 
in  her  heart. 


When  John  Foster  had  left.  Northley  Park  to  have  that 
dreaded  interview  with  Nelly  Deane,  Arthur  Temple  sat 
down  and  wrote  first  to  Lady  Wilmer.  He  told  her  briefly 
the  history  of  his  love  for  Nelly,  and  begged  her  to  come 
home  as  soon  as  she  could,  in  order  that  his  betrothed 
might  find  a  temporary  home  with  her. 

And  then  Arthur  laid  down  his  pen  and  hesitated. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  would  ?  "  he  said  to  himself  doubt- 
ingly.  "  She  is  a  kind  hearted  little  woman,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  one  else.  I  think  I  will  risk  it;  "  and  then 
he  sat  down  again  and  wrote  a  second  letter. 

Early  the  following  morning  that  second  letter  lay  on 
the  tray  of  a  little  Sevres  china  breakfast  service  in  a 
pink-and-white  dressing-room  in  Mayfair. 

It  lay  there  unheeded  till  half-past  ten  o'clock,  when 
Mrs.  Hetheridge,  in  the  most  fascinating  of  dressing- 
gowns,  all  pink  and  white  too,  strolled  lazily  in. 

"  Any  letters,  I  wonder  ?  Ah,  one,  and  it  does  not  look 
like  a  bill,  for  a  wonder."  She  broke  the  seal  languidly. 
"  Ah,  it  is  from  Arthur  Temple ;  can  it  be  a  proposal  after 
all  V  "  Her  cheeks  flushed  with  anxiety  as  she  hastily 
read  the  letter. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Hetheridge,  —  lam  sure  you  will 
forgive  the  sudden  way  in  which  I  left  town  without  saying 
good-by  to  you,  when  you  hear  what  it  was  that  took  me 
away.  And  now  I  am  writing  to  ask  of  you  a  very  great 
favor,  which  nothing  but  your  extreme  and  invariable 
kindness  to  me  warrants  me  in  doing.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
am  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  who,  in  agree- 
ing to  be  my  wife,  has  so  much  forfeited  the  good-will  of  the 
relatives  she  has  been  living  with,  that  she  is  no  longer  able 
to  make  her  home  with  them.  As  she  is  an  orphan,  and  has 
no  other  relations  she  can  go  to,  I  am  obliged  to  place  her 
under  the  care  of  my  own  people.  I  have  written  to  Lady 
Wilmer  to  come  home  at  once,  and  what  I  want,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Hetheridge,  to  ask  of  you  is,  whether  you  will  be  so 
very  kind  as  to  invite  her  to  stay  with  you  for  a  week  or 
two  —  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  for  longer  —  until  my  aunt 
is  able  to  come  home.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  many 
happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  your  society,  and  hoping  that 
you  will  be  as  good  a  friend  to  Nelly  Deane  as  you  have 
always  been  to 

"  Yours  sincerely,  Arthur  Temple." 

When  Mrs.  Hetheridge  had  finished  reading  this  letter, 
she  sat  down  and  drummed  her  fingers  up  and  down  on 
the  table. 

"  That's  what  I  call  a  cool  young  man ! "  she  said  at 
last.  "  Well,  that  card  is  lost  to  me,  and  I  made  so  sure 
of  its  turning  up  trumps  ;  it's  a  great  bore  !  Clara  Hether- 
idge, I  wonder  what  will  become  of  you  !  What  a  pity 
I  wasted  those  slippers  !  How  I  wish  Charley  North  had 
only  a  little  money !  If  he  had  but  two  thousand  a  year 
I  would  risk  it,  and  marry  him  ;  he  is  a  much  better  fellow 
than  Arthur  Temple  —  always  was.  What  am  I  to  do,  I 
wonder,  about  this  girl  ?  I  suppose  I  had  better  make 
the  best  of  it,  though  sh.e  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  I 
wanted.  At  all  events  she  will  be  bound  to  ask  me  to  stay 
at  Northley  by  and  by ;  that  is  the  least  she  can  do."  So 
the  widow,  being  a  woman  of  the  world,  did  not  waste  her 
time  in  useless  regrets  ;  the  game  was  up,  and  she  must 
resign  herself  with  a  good  grace.  "  I  made  a  good  fight 
for  It  at  all  events,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  drew  her 
writing-case  towards  her. 


"  Dear  Mr.  Temple,"  she  began,  for  she  reflected  that 
it  was  safest  to  write  so  to  a  man  engaged  to  be  married ; 
"  you  never  can  tell  who  they  may  show  their  letters  to." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Temple,  —  I  am  so  delighted  to  hear  you  are 
engaged.  I  have  always  wished  it  so  much.  I  am  longing 
to  see  Miss  Deane.  Of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
her  here,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  confidence  you  have  re- 
posed in  me.  I  am  sure  she  must  be  a  dear  darling,  and 
in  every  way  worthy  of  you.  I  enclose  an  invitation  to 
her  to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  she  can  ;  please  give  it  her 
with  my  love,  and  tell  her  how  much  I  long  to  know  her. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely,  Clara  Hetheridge." 

So  Nelly  Deane  received  an  invitation  to  stay  at  the 
widow's  house,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Arthur,  who 
begged  her  to  accept  it. 

One  morning  she  bade  farewell  forever  to  Vale  Lodge 
and  its  inhabitants — without  much  sorrow,  but  with  a 
little  regret  at  leaving  the  scene  of  so  many  tears  and  so 
many  hopes.  She  was  sincerely  sorry,  too,  to  part  from 
Mrs.  Foster,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  her  of  late.  The 
old  lady  quite  sobbed  at  parting  with  her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  other  friends 
to  go  to  —  it  is  best  so,  perhaps,  it  would  be  too  painful  for 
you  to  stay  here ;  but  if  you  ever  want  a  home,  you  must 
come  back  to  me.  I  owe  you  something,  Nelly,  for  John 
has  not  treated  you  well." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Mrs.  Foster,  John  has  been  only  too 
good  to  me,"  cried  Nelly,  who  could  not  imagine  why,  in 
all  that  had  happened,  John  should  be  thought  to  blame. 

"  Ah,  well,  my  love,  you  are  a  good  girl  to  say  So.  God 
bless  you  for  it !  " 

And  so  they  parted. 

At  the  London  terminus  Nelly  was  met  by  Arthur  Tem-  ^ 
pie  —  they  had  not  seen  each  other  since  that  sorrowful 
parting  in  Northley  Wood  —  and  it  may  be  guessed  with 
what  joy  they  met  again,  and  with  what  gratitude  to  him 
who  had  sacrificed  himself  to  make  them  happy. 

Nelly  Deane  stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  little  house  in 
Mayfair.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  puzzled  and  amused  her  ;  her 
little  affectations  and  minauderies  struck  her  as  partly  as- 
tonishing and  partly  comical ;  but  she  could  not  help 
liking  her  for  her  coaxing  little  ways,  and  her  affectionate  " 
manner  to  herself. 

And  then  one  fine  morning,  home  came  Lady  Wilmer 
from  abroad,  brimming  over  with  satisfaction,  half  wild 
with  delight.  If  Arthur  had  been  engaged  to  an  Ojibbe- 
way  she  declared  she  should  have  been  charmed  with  her ; 
but  how  could  she  fail  to  be  delighted  with  this  tall,  lovely 
girl,  whom  Arthur  brought  up  to  her  so  proudly  ! 

"  She  is  perfect  —  quite  perfect,  Arthur,"  she  exclaimed 
to  her  nephew.  "  She  will  be  the  rage  next  season  Avhen 
she  is  your  wife.  I  shall  present  her  myself,  and  I  insist 
on  ordering  the  whole  of  her  trousseau." 

For  the  modest  outfit  which  had  been  thought  becoming 
for  John  Foster's  bride  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
totally  unfit  for  Mrs.  Temple  of  Northley.  But  Nelly  was 
not  married  till  the  following  May ;  neither  she  nor  Arthur 
would  consent  to  their  wedding  taking  place  a  day  sooner ; 
and  it  was  only  when  Easter  had  come  and  gone  that  Mrs. 
Foster  received  a  (|uiet  little  letter  from  Nellj',  entering 
into  no  particulars,  but  simply  stating  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Temple. 

All  that  time  Nelly  spent  with  Lady  Wilmer  at  her 
house  in  Dorsetshire  —  all  except  one  happy  fortnight 
when  Arthur  joined  them,  and  they  all  three  went  for  a 
trip  to  Cornwjil,  and  revisited  the  old  home  and  the  apple- 
tree  and  thefred  cliffs,  the  sight  of  which  she  had  once 
thought  was  the  only  pleasure  life  had  left  for  her. 

Sire  had  plenty  of  pleasures  now  ;  and  if  ever  any  young 
woman  ran  a  risk  of  being  spoilt  by  being  made  much  ot. 
Nelly  Deane  certainly  did  at  this  period  of  her  lifti. 

At  last  there  came  a  bright  morning  in  May,  when  the 
hawthorn  was  covered  with  silver  bloom,  when  the  lilacs 
and  violets  were  flinging  their  sweet  fragrance  abroad, 
when  the  birds  were  W|^ing  and  the  sweet  spring  sunshine 
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was  streaming  in  showers  of  gold,  that  Arthur  Temple 
and  N<;lly  Deiine  stood  side  by  side  in  the  little  ivy-cov- 
ered village  ohuich,  and  became  niiui  and  wife. 

lint  long  before  that  day  arrived  Mrs,  Iletheridge  hud 
been  abundantly  rewarded  for  her  forbearance  and  hospi- 
tality to  Nelly.  One  day,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  she 
received  an  excited  note  from  her  old  love,  Charley  North: 

"  My  dkakkst  Ci.aua,  —  1  am  the  happiest  man  alive  1 
My  uncle  ami  his  only  son  have  been  drowned,  bathing ;  you 
will  see  it  in  the  papers.  It  sounds  unfeeling,  but  I  can- 
not be  sorry  or  pretend  to  be,  for  I  have  come  into  every- 
thituj  —  £4000  a  year  and  the  Lincolnshire  property  I  The 
only  bar  between  us  is  now  removed  :  you  will  not  hold 
out  any  longer  now  that  1  have  money  enough  to  give  you 
everytliing  you  can  wish  for.  I  am  coming  up  to  town  at 
once  to  entreat  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  shall  be  with  you 
almost  as  soon  as  this  letter. 

*'  Your  devoted  and  adoring  Chari-ey  North." 

The  widow  was  in  ecstasies.  How  thankful  she  was  now 
tliiit  Arthur  Temple  had  escaped  the  little  snares  she  had 
laid  for  him  !  For,  as  she  said,  she  had  always  liked 
Charley  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  only  person  in  all  this  who  was  utterly  bewildered 
was  poor  Madame  Dentelle.  She  was  paid  her  £.300  and  . 
she  was  busy  making  Mrs.  Hetheridge's  trousseau  and  Miss 
Deane's  at  the  same  time,  so  she  ought  to  have  been  quite 
satisfieil ;  but  which  ot  these  ladies  had  been  originally 
destined  to  become  Mrs.  Temple  of  Northley,  and  whether 
they  had  changed  lovers,  or  how  it  came  to  pass  that  they 
should  occasionally  drive  to  her  door  in  the  same  brougham 
—  to  come  amicably  together  and  look  at  their  finery  — 
w;u)  a  puzzle  that  she  was  never  quite  able  to  solve  to  her 
dying  day.  « 

There  is  but  one  more  person  to  speak  of.  How  did  it 
fare  with  John  Foster  all  this  time  —  noble,  true-hearted, 
generous  John  Foster,  toiling  alone  in  his  musty  chambers, 
with  his  law  books  and  his  papers  around  him,  and  only 
the  thought  of  his  Nelly's  happiness  to  comfort  him  in  his 
desolation  V 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  months  were  very  ter- 
rible to  him  ;  they  were  a  daily,  hourly  struggle,  which  he 
could  in  no  way  get  rid  of.  But  by  and  by  he  had  a  note 
from  Arthur  Temple,  telling  him  that  the  wedding-day 
was  fixed,  but  not  asking  him  to  come.  It  would  have 
been  but  a  cruel  mockery  to  have  done  so. 

He  sent  back  a  letter  full  of  loving  wishes  to  them  both, 
with  a  handsome  diamond  cross  for  Nelly,  with  his  love. 
And  then,  when  the  day  had  come  and  gone,  John  Foster 
felt  better. 

But  he  did  not  see  N'elly  again  till  she  had  been  mar- 
ried two  years;  and  then  she  wrote  and  begged  him  to 
come  down  to  Northley  for  the  christening  of  her  eldest 
born,  asking  him  to  be  his  godfather. 

John  Foster  went.  And  when  he  had  seen  Nelly's  face 
beaming  with  happiness,  and  heard  the  ring  of  perfect 
content  in  her  clear  sweet  voice,  and  when  little  Johnnie's 
fair  head  had  lain  against  his  breast,  and  his  baby  fingers 
had  clasped  themselves  round  his  own,  John  Foster  kept 
aloof  no  longer.  From  that  day  he  came  to.  them  often, 
both  in  London  and  at  Northley,  and  the  Temples'  house 
became  his  second  home. 

No  old  bachelor  ever  grew  to  be  such  an  abject  slave  to 
_  infantine  tyranny  as  John  Foster  did  to  Johnnie  Temple 
and  as  years  went  on  this  slavery  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  ' 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  John  Foster,  ^Ly-haired  and 
portly,  crawling  about  on  all-fours  with  Jronnie  Temple 
on  his  back  flourishing  a  whip  over  his  head,  and  shouting 
frantically,  '*  Kick  me  off,  godpa ;  kick  me  off,  or  I  will 
beat  you ! "  Which  singular  order  would  be  instantly 
obeyed  by  the  steed,  the  small  rider  coming  down  head 
over  heels  amidst  roars  of  laughter. 

He  was  so  jealous,  too,  of  the  other  children  ;  for  Nelly 
had   two   more   besides   Johnnie :    nothing  would   induce 


John  Fo8t(?r  to  admire  either  of  the  others.  "  They  are 
not  (it  to  hohl  a  candle  to  Johnnie,"  he  would  say  grufHy  ; 
for  Johnnie  had  his  mother's  eves,  and  was  his  godson  ! 
Could  any  other  child  be  worth  looking  at? 

And  HO  the  years  went  on,  and  John  Foster  forgot  his 
pain,  and  his  heart  was  neither  soured  nor  embittered  by 
bis  old  sorrow,  but  rather  was  it  enlari^ed  and  softened ; 
for  was  it  not  Nelly's  child  who,  with  his  sweet  eyes  and 
loving  ways,  crept  into  that  great  empty  heart,  and  filled  it 
full,  even  to  overflowing  ? 


DIAMOND-DIGGING  AT  PNIEL. 

It  was  late  on  a  summer's  afternoon  that  I  first  saw 
Pnicl,  the  eldest  of  the  South  African  diamond-diggings. 
Ten  days  and  eleven  nights  we  had  been  jolting  up  from 
Cape  'I'own,  packed  like  slaves  in  the  Middle  Passage, 
drenched  with  perspiration,  our  ankles  swelled,  a  prey  to 
flies  and  fleas  and  dust.  In  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of 
such  travel,  we  had  thrice  enjoyed  a  brief  luxury  of  bed; 
first  at  Ceres,  for  three  and  a  half  hours ;  again  at  Schin- 
derspan,  seven  hours ;  and  again  at  Victoria  West,  five 
and  a  half  hours.  Eight  "  sauare  meals  "  had  been  offered 
us  in  ten  days — two  breakfasts,  three  dinners,  and  three 
suppers ;  the  calls  of  appetite  we  had  satisfied  between- 
whiles  with  potted  meat,  sardines,  hiltonyue  or  dried  flesh, 
boer-bread,  coffee,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Two  great 
mountain  passes  our  lumbering  wagon  had  climbed ;  five 
or  six  streams  it  had  crossed,  and  one  mighty  river,  the 
Orange  ;  two  deserts  also,  the  Karroo  and  the  Gouph.  Of 
perils  and  panics  endured  in  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  such  journeying  I  shall  not  speak,  but  of  a  truth  the 
diamond-digger  earns  his  reward. 

The  night  was  very  hot,  for  November  in  Cape  Colony 
is  our  English  July.  The  sandy  plain  which  overhangs 
Pniel  wore  a  reddish  glow.  For  miles  we  had  seen  the 
great  Vaal  River  barring  our  course,  but  of  the  far-famed 
camp  no  token  met  the  gaze.  At  length,  as  the  wagon 
jolted  on,  we  saw  the  tops  of  trees  upon  the  further  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  then  the  rocks  of  Klipdrift,  crowned 
with  houses,  of  which  the  iron  roofs  shone  red.  Pniel 
itself  lies  under  the  steep  hither  bank,  invisible  until  one 
gains  the  very  edge.  An  earthquake  in  a  crowded  town 
could  scarcely  cause  confusion  more  chaotic  than  is  spread 
before  the  eye  —  a  house  stands  here,  a  tent  there,  mounds 
and  holes  everywhere.  Of  the  street  designed  when  first 
the  camp  was  "  regulated,"  not  more  than  forty  yards 
remain.  There  is  scarce  room4br  Jardine's  famous  hos- 
telry, a  wooden  building,  roofed  with  corrugated  iron. 
Hanging  to  the  end  of  this  is  the  canvas  house  of  a  certain 
doctor.  Beyond,  the  roadway  ends  in  a  monstrous  pit, 
sunk  by  enthusiastic  diggers,  and  those  who  would  reach 
the  river  must  turn  into  footpaths  right  or  lefl.  The  soil 
of  Pniel  is  a  deep  red  sand.  Heaps  and  embankments  of 
this  lie  on  every  side,  as  far  as  one  can  see  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  cart.  Great  boulders  are  regularly  piled  up, 
like  fortifications,  or  lie  in  broken  hills.  On  each  few  feet 
of  level  space  —  rare,  indeed,  are  such  building-sites  —  a 
ragged  tent,  or  hut  of  branches,  stands  with  blear-eyed 
men  lounging  full  length  inside.  Two  hundred  yards 
down  the  slope,  between  the  crests  of  stony  hillocks,  be- 
tween the  trunks  of  lofly  willow-trees,  the  Vaal  reappears. 
Long  purple  shadows  fall  from  mound  to  mound  ;  the  dirty 
tents  burn  orange  ;  the  sky  is  all  aflame ;  our  river  runs 
like  blood.  In  the  sublimest  glory  of  an  African  sunset  I 
take  my  first  view  of  Pniel.  Visions  of  fortune  are  in  the 
eyes  of  all  of  us,  as  we  leap  from  the  wagon,  and  stretch 
our  swollen  limbs  at  the  door  of  Jardine's  Hotel. 

The  hotel,  though  full  of  humors,  must  be  dismissed  with 
a  brief  acknowledgment  of  many  kindnesses  from  its  host. 
It  did  not  suit  my  purse  to  remain  long  under  its  roof; 
and  by  the  third  day  I  was  owner  of  a  small  bell-tent,  cost- 
ing me  six  pounds  ten  shillings  at  auction ;  a  table  and 
chair,  three  pounds ;  two  picks,  two  spades,  a  sieve,  a 
crowbar,  two  zinc  buckets,  four  yards  of  rope,  a  gridiron,  a 
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stretcher,  mattress,  and  blanket,  and  a  frying-pan,  four 
pounds  five  shillings  in  all.  There  was  likewise  a  "cradle," 
su<',h  as  we  use  at  the  river-diggings,  which  I  got  cheap  for 
five  pounds  ;  also  a  dog,  purchased  to  defend  the  diamonds 
I  was  going  to  dig,  but  he  ran  away  the  same  night.  Total 
expenditure,  eighteen  pounds  fifteen  shillings  ;  a  reason- 
able outfit,  but  a  serious  demand  upon  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  •  After  some  search,  I  found  a 
space  about  fourteen  feet  square,  not  too  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  It  had  already  borne  several  occupants, 
the  ashes  of  whose  extinct  fires  lay  deep  in  the  middle  of 
it ;  what  space,  indeed,  for  half  a  mile  around,  but  had 
borne  a  tent,  in  the  great  days,  scarce  four  months  ago, 
when  sixteen  hundred  tents  whitened  the  ruddy  gorge,  and 
five  thousand  diggers  reared  those  piles  of  stone,  and  dug 
those  deep  pitfalls?  Upon  this  little  platform  I  raised  my 
canvas,  assisted  by  a  friendly  Kafhr,  man-of-all-work  at  a 
drinking-shop  near  by. 

Thoughtful  study  of  such  information  as  could  be  ob- 
tained in  Cape  Town  had  determined  me  to  risk  my  for- 
tune in  one  of  the  deserted  diggings,  Pniel,  or  Gong-Gong, 
or  Cawood's  Hope.  It  was  disputed  at  no  hand  that  their 
wealth  is  not  half  extracted.  The  easier  work,  and  the 
fabulous  return  of  "  dry  "  digging,  had  enticed  thousands 
from  their  camps  when  in  a  iair  way  of  winning  fortune. 
I  was  resolved  to  make  no  such  mistake.  At  the  dry  dig- 
gings, my  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  would  be  laughed  to 
scorn  ;  at  Pniel,  judiciously  expended,  it  should  be  the 
sure  foundation  of  an  independence.  Such  accounts  of 
fever  and  misery  came  from  New  Rush  and  Dutoitspan  as 
made  even  me,  a  very  old  campaigner,  almost  drt^ad  the 
thought  of  living  there  ;  Pniel  offered  me  a  river  at  my 
door,  pleasant  shade  of  trees,  and  a  constant  wind  to  fan 
the  burning  air.  I  was  alone  too ;  not  over-strong  in 
health.  In  those  crowded  treasure-pits  across  the  veldl, 
life  is  too  hard  and  too  exciting,  death  too  common,  for  the 
unfriended  stranger  to  command  notice  when  broken  down ; 
every  other  tent  there  could  tell  a  tale  of  noble  patience 
and  self-sacrifice,  but  not  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
stranger.  For  these  reasons  I  had  determined  to  stay  by 
the"  river ;  heartily  I  wish  that  resolve  had  never  been 
broken. 

There  was  no  difficulty  then,  in  November,  1871,  nor  is 
there  now,  in  receiving  a  "  claim  "  at  Pniel.  Over  all  the 
labyrinth  there  were  scarcely  a  hundred  men  at  work, 
where  thousands  had  been  jostling  each  other  four  months 
ago.  But  I  was  anxious  to  buy  a  "  proved  "  claim.  The 
vagrant  habits,  the  ignorance,  and  the  constitutional  dis- 
trust of  the  boer  digger,  frequently  offered  great  chances  to 
a  man  of  ready  wit.  A  boer  gets  tired  of  working ;  and 
besides,  he  cannot  believe  in  diamonds,  though  daily  selling 
them  at  a  heavy  price.  Things, might  have  gone  well,  but 
for  the  leviathans  of  New  Rush  and  "  the  Pan,"  who  would 
not  leave  us  Pniel  folks  in  our  contented  poverty.  They 
came  swaggering  across  our  veldt  from  their  dusty  pande- 
monia,  riding  thoroughbreds,  or  mounted  in  snowy  carts 
bounding  behind  six  horses.  They  swaggered  at  our  Jar- 
dine's  in  broadcloth  coats,  buckskins,  and  English  top- 
boots,  pushing  us  rightful  owners  into  the  corner  amongst 
the  miscellaneous  objects  of  our  Jardine's  trade.  They 
swaggered  down  to  our  river,  stopping  to  point  out  to  their 
swaggering  friends  some  hole  half  filled,  and  to  say  : 
"  That  was  my  claim,  boys.  Haw,  haw,  haw  !  Didn't  I 
sweat  at  building  that  dirty  wall ;  curs^every  stone  in  it ! 
And  what  d'ye  think  I  ibund  in  the  blank  hole  for  six 
month's  work  ?  So  many,  and  the  biggest  so  much,  and 
haw,  haw  I  "  "  Can't  think  how  these  Pniel  chaps  get 
along,"  says  another.  Says  a  third  :  "  They  fish  for  a 
livelihood  in  their  blessed  river  !  "  And  so  the  party  goes 
laughing  down  to  bathe.  Oh,  the  New  Rush  men  mad- 
dened us  sometimes  with  their  rowdy  boasting,  and  nightly 
uproars,  and  furious  gambling.  They  were  peaceful  folk 
upon  the  diamond-fields  in  my  time ;  but  not  once  nor 
twice  have  I  seen  them  challenged  to  fight  for  no  other 
cause  than  the  insolence  of  their  visitors. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  to  keep  one's  head  cool  in 
fuch  an  atmosphere  was  difficult.    I  began  to  reproach  my- 


self with  laziness,  or  want  of  luck,  or  over-caution.  In  this 
mood  I  crossed  to  Klipdrift,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  my  resi- 
dence. Klipdrift,  though  never  very  profitable  as  a  dio-- 
ging,  is  the  most  substantial  of  all  our  camps.  It  has  not 
less  than  twenty,  maybe  thirty  houses  of  brick,  some  of 
them  quite  large.  I  have  seen  fiowers  growing  at  Klip- 
drift. But  the  population  cannot  exceed  five  hundred 
souls.  Though  so  inconveniently  situated,  for  the  broad 
and  dangerous  Vaal  River  divides  it  from  the  colony,  and 
from  all  the  other  diggings,  this  camp  has  been  selected  by 
Cape  Town  wisdom  as  the  metropolis  of  our  new  >\nnexa- 
tion.  In  November,  1871,  the  thriving  little  settlement  had 
not  yet  digested  its  astonishment  and  delight  at  this  news. 
In  the  rough  and  rather  disreputable  canteen  which  stands 
on  the  cliff",  a  group  of  boers  and  diggers  were  disputing 
the  merits  of  the  Keate  award,  a  subject  on  which  both 
were  equally  ignorant,  no  doubt. 

I  paused  to  ask  the  origin  of  this  dispute.  It  matters 
little  on  what  subject  you  begin  a  conversation  yonder, 
the  current  and  the  end  of  it  is  surely  diamonds.  The 
group  dispersed,  and  left  me  with  the  stalwart  bar-keeper 
and  one  guest.  This  was  a  small,  red,  wiry  man,  sunburnt 
and  weatherbeaten,  puckered  with  wrinkles,  blear-eyed,  as 
a  working  digger  should  be.  The  sleeves  of  his  flannel 
shirt  were  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder,  displaying  arms  seamed 
and  livid  with  the  skin  disease  we  call  "  river  "  or  "  Hebron 
boils."  Of  what  color  once  had  been  his  hat  of  felt,  his 
shirt,  or  his  moleskin  trousers,  tucked  into  long  boots,  no 
man  could  tell,  for  they  were  stiff  and  coated  with  the  red 
Pniel  earth.  A  belt  of  canvas,  garnished  with  many 
pockets,  held  at  his  back  a  butcher's  knife.  He  sat  upon 
the  greasy  bench,  of  home  carpentry  ;  and  before  him,  on  a 
board  smoothed  with  dirt,  stood  the  filthiest  of  all  glasses, 
containing  a  turgid  compound  of  poutak  wine,  "  cape 
smoke,"  and  home-made  ginger-beer,  called  in  our  camp 
parlance  a  "  pickaxe."  This  old  sinner,  with  crafty  face 
and  hands  deformed,  seemed  to  be  the  very  doyen  of 
diggers. 

VVe  had  not  talked  three  minutes  before  he  spotted  me. 
"  You're  a  new  chum,  I  take  it  ?  "  he  said.  And  thereupon 
the  old  wretch  began  his  incantations.  I  was  too  late  in 
the  field  ;  all  good  claims  were  occupied.  It  was  idle  to 
expect  the  discovery  of  new  fields.  There  couldn't  be  a 
diamond  in  South  Africa  outside  of  the  present  river- 
diggings,  and  the  four  dry  camps,  New  Rush,  Dutoitspan, 
Old  de  Beer's,  and  Bultfbntein.  Hadn't  every  kopje  for 
fifty  miles  round  been  prospected  ?  Why,  he  himself  had 
spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  opening  up  a  line  from  Pniel 
to  the  Mod  River.  Oh,  I  didn't  trouble  myself  about  new 
fields  ?  Showed  my  sense  there,  anyhow.  But  what  was  a 
poor  chap  to  do  ?  He  reckoned  I  hadn't  over  much  money, 
or  I'd  have  gone  through  to  the  dry  diggings  like  other 
fools.  Right  I  was  to  stop  by  the  river.  Claims  were  sell- 
ing at  New  Rush  a  hundred  to  five  hundred  the  loot- 
breadth,  and  that  chap  Avas  done  who  bought  at  the  lower 
price. 

"  Young  man,"  exclaimed  the  wretch,  opening  his  eyes 
and  hands,  "  d'ye  see  me  afore  ye  ?  Look  at  me.  I'm  the 
chap  as  prospected  the  New  Rush  —  I  did  !  As-k  the  baas 
there  !  —  ask  any  one  you  meet ;  they'll  tell  you  it  was  old 
Jim  Peebles  prospected  the  New  Rush.  Look'ee  here  !  " 
From  a  pocket  of  his  dirty  belt  he  pulled  out  a  round  tin 
box,  designed  to  hold  percussion-caps.  It  was  three  parts 
full  of  diamonds,  which  he  poured  from  hand  to  hand  in  a 
dazzling  cascade.  "  There  ain't  a  many  ;  I  don't  say  there 
is.  I  sorted  out  double  o'  this  at  New  Rush  in  a  fortnight. 
But  look  at  the  quality  —  no  dry-dug  rubbish  about  that' 
lot.  Rive»-stones,  every  one  I  Was  it  likely,  having  such 
a  claim  as  thA  come  from,  I'd  quit  it  for  the  New  Rush  ? 
No,  sir  !  "      ^ 

And  so  on.  No  need  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  swindle. 
It  was  excellently  carried  out.  I  was  not  so  young  as  to 
run  off  at  scent.  More  than  a  week  passed  before  the  word 
"  sale  "  was  mentioned,  and  then  the  proposition  came  from 
me.  Most  ingeniously  arranged,  and  worthy  a  larger  prize, 
was  the  evidence  that  acciclentally  turned  up  to  convinci 
me  1  had  a  real  good  thing  in  old   Jim  Peebles'  clain;. 
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l.inlino  himself,  the  soul  of  honestv,  told  me  —  what  was 

lite  triits  —  tliJit  the  man  had  made  a  fortune,  colon ially 

ikiii;;,  ami  had  for  some  wi-i-ki  been  anxious  to  sell  an<l 

ire.     I  cut  the   story  .short,  for  it  i.s  a  sore  one  with  me 

w.     I  finally  hou^^ht  the  claim  for  seventy  pounds,  two 

irds  of  my  remaininjj  ca|)ital. 

I  could  scarcely  sleep  that  niy;l»t.  for  thou;;h(  of  the  prize 
I  leverly  won.     How   much   more   [)ruilent  had  bet'n  my 
irse  thin   lliat  of  n>y   fcllow-pas.sengers,  who  had   gone 
ii'Ct  to  the  Kldorail).     Si.\   months  hence   I  shall  he  fol- 
Ain;^,  with  such  a  bag  of  gold  as  will  enable  me  to  buy  a 
st-class  claim — a  claim   where  fortune   is  a  certainty, 
where  one  may  calculate  on  half  a  dozen  gems  per  day. 
The  money  so  earned  I  shall  reinvest  in  diamonds,  or  other 
.(•ulations.     I  shall   make,  as  others  do,  cent,  per  cent. 
!  month;  j^nd  in  two  years*  time  I  shall  return  to  Eng- 
land, a  comfortable  man.     So  inspiriting  were  these  reflec- 
tions—  not  unreasonal)le,   mind  you,  liad  the  foundation 
'    in  more  sure  —  I  leapt  from  my  mattress  in  a  fever  of 
i:^ht,  anil  opened  the  tent  door.    It  was  a  little  after  five. 
.1'  siin   already  stood  above  the  horizon,  anrl  the  metal 
■Is  of  Klipdrift  glittered  above  its  trees.    Of  palest  green 
...IS  the  sky,  without  a  cloud  upon  its  arch.     The  tall  wil- 
lows before  me  wore  a  golden   glory  on  their  heads,  whilst 
their    feet  lay  in   misty  shadow.     Vapors  curled  upward 
from  the  river,  in  which  a  score  of  diggers  were  noisily 
plunging.     Each  tent  and  mound   upon  the  higher  land 
throw    a   long    blue    shadow    beside    it.     Even    whilst    I 
watched,  the  golden  aureole  of  the  trees  crept  downward. 
The  shadows  shortened,  shortened.     The  swiftly  flowing 
river  began  to  sparkle      The  green  died  out  from  the  sky, 
changing  to  turcpioise  blue.    A  sun-ray  struck  my  face  like 
a  breath  of  flame;  and  my  first  day  of  a  digger's  life  was 
fairly  in. 

'•  Baas  1 "  exclaimed  a  voice  beside  and  below  rae.     I 

iked   down,   and   saw,    scpiatted   on   his   haunches,    ray 

iidly  Kaflir.     lie  was  a  Zulu,  but  taller  than  the  aver- 

of  his  race.     Black  was  he  as  the  nigger  of  ancient  ro- 

:iee,  woolly  headed,  with  large  eyes,  nose  well  shaped, 

lips  immense,  shielding  a  marvellous  row  of  teeth.    No 

I  lie  of  a  demigod  had  finer  or  more  graceful  limbs  than 

..aJ  my  "  boy  "  Charles. 

"You've  bought  claim,  baas,"  says  he;  "you  want 
Kalhr  for  work.     What  you  give  Kaffir  ?  " 

"  Si.xteen  shillings  a  month,"  I  said,  "  and  the  usual  al- 
lowances." 

*'  You  no  get  free  Kaffir  for  that,"  my  Charles  replied, 
shaking  his  head  with  emphasis. 

"  I  can't  aflbrd  more,'  1  answered  resolutely. 
"  No  more  ?  " 
"  No  more  I  " 

"  Then  you  got  buy  Kaffir  !  How  much  you  give  buy 
Kaffir  ?  " 

"  A  pound,"  I  said,  knowing  that  Charles  meant  I  must 
employ  an  agent,  who,  for  a  certain  premium,  would  pro- 
cure me  a  Kaffir  at  my  terms.  (N.  B.  —  No  questions 
asked.)  This  business  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Zulus, 
who  took  advantage  of  each  other,  just  as  we  white  men 
did.  But  Charles  laughed  scornfully  at  my  pound.  I 
finally  agreed  to  double  the  sum,  on  condition  that  the 
"  boy  "  should  be  found  by  evening,  and  with  a  guarantee 
that  he  should  be  not  less  stout  and  healthy  thin  my 
brawny  Charles.  Meanwhile,  the  two-pound  premium 
was  lodged  with  Jardine.  All  day  I  pottered  about  my 
claim,  which  lay  close  to  the  river-bank.  There  was  a 
great  tree  over  it,  which  I  longed  to  root  up.  I  knew  there 
were  diamonds  under  that  tree ;  but  diggerajUajBaa  very 
strict  about  timber,  and  I  dared  not  violate  it^T^Pclaim 
had  been  excellently  worked,  and  its  stones  and  boulders 
cleared  away,  or  neatly  built  into  a  wall  to  support  the  mass 
of  earth.  My  ground,  of  course,  was  thirty  feet  square,  not 
more  than  half  of  it  yet  open.  The  deepest  part  might  be 
eight  feet  below  the  surface.  I  took  my  pick,  and  gave  a 
stroke  or  two,  just  to  try  what  manner  of  work  this  might 
be.  Within  an  inch  of  the  floor,  I  sttuck  a  monstrous 
stone,  which  gave  me  two  hours  o^^e^eaviest  possible 
labor,  in  a  heat  supertropical.     But  inere  is  a  wild  excite- 


ment even  in  the  fatigue  of  diamond-digging.     It  was  with 
regret  I  left  off,  as  evening  api)roached. 

At  the  door  of  my  tent  scjuatted  Charles,  alone.  "  Where 
is  my  Kaffir  ?  "  I  siiouted,  whilst  yet  afar  off,  mad  to  think 
that  another  day  should  be  lost. 

"  He  come  to-morrow  morning  faithful.  Give  me  him 
pick  and  bucket.     He  be  at  work  bt;fbre  baas  out  of  bed." 

I  handed  over  the  tools,  i)lunged  in  the  river,  dined  at 
Jardine's  and  turned  in  at  eight  o'clock,  to  sleep  as  1  had 
not  slept  for  years.  Earliest  dawn  found  me  awake,  very 
stifT,  but  light-headed  almost  with  expectation.  I  hastened 
to  the  claim,  8topi)ing  only  for  a  cup  of  cofl'ee  at  the  nearest 
canteen.  There,  plain  enough,  was  a  burly  Kaffir,  work- 
ing with  bar  and  pick.  He  looked  up.  It  was  Charles 
again  —  Charles  wearing  the  broadest  of  Zulu  grins. 
"  What's  this  ?  "  I  asked  angrily. 

"  Me  your  K  iffir,  baas,"  says  he ;  "  give  me  liriefje  to  Mr. 
Jardine  after  breakfast,  and  he  pay  me  two  pounds." 

"  Sold  again,"  said  I  to  myself.  But  never  did  I  regret 
that  investment,  for  my  man  was  a  treasure.  By  the  bye, 
Charles  was  his  Zulu  name  wofully  abbreviated.  Cor- 
rectly pronounced  it  was  Chaw-aw-aw-aw-les  —  five  sylla- 
bles at  least,  and  signifies,  I  believe,  a  white  bull. 

Very  heartily  we  set  to  work  at  our  claim,  breaking  up 
the  lime-cemented  mass  of  pebbles,  and  heaping  them  in 
the  midst  for  washinjj.  There  is  no  mistake  at  all  about 
the  fact  that  diamond-digging  on  the  river  is  as  hard  work 
as  can  be;  but  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  these  points. 
When  a  reasonable  heap  of  pebbles  and  earth  was  dugout, 
we  carried  it  in  buckets  to  the  cradle.  This  machine,  an 
excellent  invention,  begotten  by  necessity,  contained  three 
floors  of  zinc,  perforated  in  holes  of  decreasing  size.  The 
"  stuff,"  as  we  call  it,  was  bucketed  on  to  the  topmost  floor, 
water  poured  on,  and  the  machine  set  going.  In  a  certain 
time,  which  varies  according  to  circumstances,  the  earth 
and  small  stones  work  through,  and  only  big  refuse  lies  on 
the  upper  floor.  Over  this  refuse  you  throw  a  careful 
glance,  for  people  do  find  diamonds  too  big  to  pass  the  first 
perforation,  aye,  every  day  some  one  finds  such  a  treasure, 
and  pitches  it  away.  The  same  with  the  second  floor. 
The  third  jfloor,  when  washed  quite  clean,  you  carefully 
take  out,  and  pour  on  the  "  sorting-table,"  where,  scrape  in 
hand,  the  baas  digger  passes  it  under  review.  What  de- 
lightful moments  has  he  in  the  beginning,  whilst  the  ex- 
citement is  fresh  !  What  lovely  pebbles  he  collects,  agates 
of  all  beautiful  hues,  carnelians,  tourmalines,  peridots,  gar- 
nets, corundums  of  crystal.  Hundreds  of  them,  all  wet,  and 
gleaming,  under  a  South  African  sun,  as  no  gems  gleam,  he 
puts  aside,  with  a  loving  thought  of  nieces,  daughters 
maybe,  far  away  in  chilly  England  ;  but  the  hard  realities 
of  this,  as  of  other  lives,  come  on  him,  and  the  bag  is 
thrown  away,  some  luckless  night,  as  lumber.  There  are 
no  such  jewels  in  the  world,  to  be  mere  pebbles,  as  the 
refuse  of  our  wet  diggings. 

In  this  manner  I  worked  with  Charles.  It  took  us  four 
days  to  make  a  pile  of  "stuff"  sufficient  to  justify  a  '•  sort- 
in  t,"  for  our  claim  was  very  full  of  boulders.  On  the  fifth  day 
we  began  to  wash  in  the  shadow  of  our  tree.  Whilst  en- 
gaged with  the  very  first  washing,  old  Jim  Peebles  came  to 
bid  me  good-by.  He  was  off  to  the  colony,  in  his  own 
wagon,  with  six  span  of  superb  o.xen.  I  suppose  old  Jim 
Peebles  had  made  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
eighteen  months.  He  seemed  much  amused  at  the  excite- 
ment under  which  I  was  working;  bat  I  only  laughed  at 
him,  and  rocked  my  cradle  harder.  I  took  out  the  top 
floor,  piled  with  glistening  agates,  looked  it  over  with  su- 
perstitious care,  and  pitched  it  down  the  bank.  Old  Jim 
Peebles  seemed  yet  more  amused.  I  took  out  the  second 
tray,  filled  with  smaller  stones. 

"  Come,"  said  old  Jim,  pulling  at  his  pipe, "  it's  a  first-class 
claim  for  the  river ;  but  we  ain't  at  New  Rush.  No  fifty 
carats  in  Pniel." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  with  some  difficulty  in  speaking ;  "  but 
this  tray  would  not  let  a  five  carat  slip  through.  And 
there's  the  proof!  "  —  holding  up  a  dull  white  marble,  al- 
most round,  and  scratched  like  ground  glass. 

"  That !  "  he  answered,  taking  it,  whilst  his  red  face  turned 
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dirty  white  ;  "  that's  no  diamond  I  "  and  he  pitched  it  down 
the  slope. 

I  had  not  indeed  thought  it  one.  The  gems  I  had  mostly 
seen  were  dry  dug,  clean  in  their  angles,  dazzling  almost 
as  cut  brilliants.  But  by  the  old  man's  face  I  knew  mine 
to  be  a  diamond.  I  rushed  after  it,  and  he  after  me.  I 
slipped  amongst  the  shingle,  and  fell  on  my  back.  He 
passed,  and  bent  down  by  my  feet.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  The  man's  face  said  murder !  Lying  on 
my  back,  I  kicked  with  all  my  force,  and  rolled  him  down 
to  the  water.  He  got  up,  bleeding  and  savage,  but  I  was 
up  before  him.  We  glanced  at  each  other  for  an  instant, 
and  then  he  staggered  off.  But  it  was  not  till  I  called 
Charles,  and  set  his  Kaffir  eyes  to  work  for  an  hour,  that  I 
found  my  diamond.  It  was  an  eight  and  a  half  carat  —  a 
superb  stone  —  and  I  sold  it  for  seventy  pounds. 

That  was  the  first  and  last  gem  I  found  at  Pniel,  though 
I  worked  the  claim  till  the  end  of  February.  Old  Jim 
Peebles  had  "jumped  "  it  only  a  fortnight  before  on  the 
chance  of  selling  it  to  some  greenhorn.  I  was  the  green- 
horn. 


GRETCHEN. 

BY   MM.    ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the 
drinkers  left  the  "  Swan."  Theodore  followed  with  the 
rest,  and  went  down  the  silent  village.  All  the  little  win- 
dows were  being  closed,  and  the  good  housewives  might  be 
heard  crying  in  the  darkness,  as  they  closed  their  shutters, 
•'  Good  night,  Orehel !  good  night,  Gredel,  good  night  I  " 

Then  all  became  silent,  and  Theodore  was  left  alone  in 
the  dark  street  —  gazing,  listening,  dreaming,  whilst  the 
countless  stars  twinkled  overhead,  and  the  trees  rustled 
along  the  roadsides. 

How  many  things  does  night  reveal  that  escape  the  eye 
and  the  ear  by  day !  Hark  to  that  distant  murmuring ; 
look  at  that  cat,  half-seen,  darting  along  there  through  the 
deep  shadows.  Listen  to  that  bird,  chirping  so  softly  that 
the  marten  on  the  watch  for  it  can  scarcely  hear  it. 

Theodore  loved  the  night ;  he  went  a  few  paces,  paused, 
turned  around,  and  listened  attentively.  He  recollected 
the  words  of  the  weaver,  as  he  gazed  up  at  the  sky,  "  Keep 
thine  heart  with  all  diligence."  ^ 

But  when  he  looked  once  more  at  the  earth,  when  he 
inhaled  the  sweet  odors  of  autumn  —  the  new-mown  hay, 
the  brown  leaves  of  the  trees  —  then  he  thought  of  Gret- 
chen,  pretty  Gretchen,  so  blooming  and  fair,  with  her  large 
eyes  of  liquid  blue,  ever  lighted  with  the  sweetness  of 
smiles  —  her  bright  and  merry  laugh.  How  beautiful  she 
then  rose  to  his  thoughts,  and  how  fast  his  heart  would 
beat !  He  could  see  her  tripping  from  table  to  table,  her 
arm,  white  as  ivory,  slightly  raised  as  she  poured  the  foam- 
ing liquor  into  the  large  shining  mugs  —  her  finely-shaped 
fiorure,  her  two  plaits  of  fair  hair  hanging  down  to  the 
edge  of  her  short  scarlet  petticoat,  her  teeth  shining  like 
white  enamel ! 

Gretchen  had  smiles  for  every  one  except  M.  Theodore ; 
as  soon  as  he  entered  she  became  serious,  but  at  the  same 
time  such  a  tender  expression  stole  over  her  large  blue 
eyes,  that  the  poor  lad's  heart  overflowed  with  love.  His 
emotion  mastered  him,  and  he  murmured  unintelligible 
words. 

Theodore  went  on  dreaming ;  he  could  tee  also  old 
Reebstock,  Gretchen's  father,  in  his  large  gray  periwig, 
with  his  open,  good-natured  countenance ;  then  the  smoky 
tavern,  with  its  low  rafters ;  the  clock,  with  its  porcelain 
face ;  the  lamp  hung  from  the  ceiling,  lighting  up  all  the 
brown  faces  of  the  drinkers  and  the  vine-dressers,  half- 
hidden  by  their  slouched  hats,  and  glittering  too  on  the 
little  pewter  mugs  in  their  huge  rough  hands. 

"There  is  life  upon  earth,"  he  said  to  himself — "life, 
bright  and  full  of  love,  joy,  and  comfort.  Wine,  delicious 
fruits,  Bweet  odors,  and  Gretchen — that  is  what  my  life 
consists  of,  that  is  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss  to  me." 


He  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  thought  of  the  girl ;  he 
saw  her  so  clearly  in  his  mind's  eye,  that  he  might  have 
marked  every  thread  in  her  dress,  every  bead  in  her  neck- 
lace, every  change  of  expression  in  her  rosy,  dimpled 
smile. 

Gretchen  was  in  every  object  he  saw,  in  every  sound  he 
heard  ;  he  looked  at  the  stars,  and  Gretchen  was  there ; 
he  listened  to  the  wind,  and  there  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Gretchen ;  he  thought  of  the  peopled  world,  and  there 
was  Gretchen  too.  Ever  there  —  listening  to  his  thoughts 
and  answering  them.  O  Love,  Love  !  What  art  thou  ? 
whence  comest  thou  ? 

Thus  Theodore  went  on  in  the  starlight,  by  the  back  of 
the  village,  skirting  the  coppice-wood,  iollowing  the  little 
paths  edged  with  palings,  and  came  out  at  last  on  the 
newly-mown  meadow.  Here  he  noticed  the  queer,  irredfu- 
larly-built  cottages,  with  their  outside  staircases  and  worm- 
eaten  bannisters,  their  poultry -yards,  and  their  wide  and 
far-projecting  roofs.  Dark,  mysterious  shadows  brooded 
over  all. 

After  making  a  long  round,  he  found  himself  once  more 
before  Reebstock's  house.  He  stopped  behind  the  shed 
under  Gretchen's  window,  and  said  to  himself,  looking  at 
the  little  round  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  shutter,  — 

"  She  is  there !  " 

There  he  stood,  the  moon  throwing  her  pale  light  on  his 
forehead,  defining  with  a  clear  outline  the  hollow  of  his 
eyes,  silvering  his  fair  beard,  and  rippling  over  his  negli- 
gent yet  graceful  and  picturesque  artist's  dress.  In  his  left 
hand  he  held  his  large  felt  hat,  with  its  cocks'  feathers 
sweeping  the  ground  ;  and  with  his  right  he  sent  his  heart 
to  Gretchen  in  a  kiss.  Then,  after  remaining  thus  in 
silent  contemplation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  vaulted 
lightly  over  the  lov/  garden  railings,  entered  the  yard,  and 
seeing  on  the  right  the  tap-room  door  open,  the  barrel 
with  its  full  red  hoops  looming  in  the  darkness,  the  low 
bench,  the  hatchet  with  its  curved  handle,  gleaming  with  a 
bluish  light,  the  plane,  the  pincers,  the  cooper's  tools,  the 
screw  of  the  wine-press  lighted  obliquely  by  the  rays  of 
the  moon,  he  advanced  slowly,  inhaling  the  sourish  smell 
of  the  fermenting  hop  and  grape. 

Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  ;  from  the  skylight  above 
streamed  a  calm,  subdued  light.  He  sat  down  on  a  barrel, 
and  said,  -^ 

"  Ah,  how  pleasant  it  is  here !  " 

He  looked  at  the  trellis  to  which  the  ivy  was  clinging, 
the  little  trough  in  the  yard  where  the  poultry  were  fed, 
the  laundry  door  to  the  left ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  an 
inexpressible  charm  hovered  over  all  this  homely  scene, 
because  it  was  so  often  lighted  by  the  presence  of  his 
Gretchen. 

"  Ah  !  "  thought  he,  "  if  Gretchen  would  only  come  out 
for  ever  so  short  a  time  !  If  I  could  only  see  her  just  now, 
I  should  be  able  to  say  to  her,  '  Gretchen,  I  love  thee  ! ' " 

He  remained  lost  in  these  thoughts  for  about  an  hour, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go,  when  he  heard  a 
strange  noise  outside.  Theodore  raised  his  head  to  listen  : 
it  seemed  like  a  smacking  of  lips  after  tasting  the  best  of 
Johannisberg. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  artist ;  and  he  glided  cau- 
tiously into  the  court.  There  he  heard  the  same  noise 
a^ain.  Theodore  looked  this  way  and  that,  unable  to 
discover  the  cause.  At  last,  he  drew  aside  the  branches 
of  a  red-berried  arbutus,  and  saw,  at  the  foot  of  the  out- 
side paling,  the  idiot  Kaspar  Noss  sitting  on  the  grass,  his 
legs  stretched  out,  his  shirt  down  about  his  shoulders,  his 
old  threa^are  trousers  held  up  on  one  side  by  a  single 
brace,  l^^lcAattered  hat  between  his  knees,  and  full  of 
splendid  graj^s  in  huge  bunches,  which,  no  doubt,  he  had 
just  stolen  hard  by.  The  fellow  looked  as  jolly  as  Bacchus. 
His  projecting  forehead,  his  fat  cheeks,  and  even  his  round 
ruddy  nose  seemed  brimming  over  with  sensuous  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  he  who  wjvs  smacking  his  lips  so  loudly.  He 
was  lifling  up  whole  bunches  of  grapes,  and  hanging  them 
down  into  his  vast,.open  mouth.  His  throat  was  dilating 
with  delight,  whilirhegave  vent  to  his  feelings  bv  chuck- 
ling and  cooing  som^Bat  like  a  pigeon.     Some  tall  nettles 
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were  l)en(lin<!j  towards  him  in  the  shadow,  and  thistles  were 
standing  up  like  sentinels  at  his  feet. 

"  Oh,  you  scoundrel !  "  cried  Theodore  to  him  ;  "so  this 
is  the  way  you  spend  your  ni<;ht8  ?  " 

The  idiot  turned  his  head  carelessly,  his  eyes  twinkled 
merrily,  and  letting  go  the  grajMis  from  his  mouth,  he  re- 
plied, '•  What  1  is  that  you,  Theodore  ?  Come  and  taste 
my  grapes." 

"  Where  did  you  pet  them?  " 

Kaspar  indicated  the  place  with  his  finger  and  said, 
"  There  ;  there  are  quantities  down  there." 

"  What  I  there  ?  You  stole  them  from  R^bstock's 
fi.'ld  V  " 

•  Yes,  Theodore,"  replied  the  other  quite  innocently. 

•  And  what  if  I  tell  of  you?  " 

•  No  fear  of  that ! " 
•'  Why  ?  " 

"  You  would  have  to  say  what  time  of  the  night  it  was 
you  saw  me  ;  "  and  Kaspar  leered  and  laughed  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  and  the  artist,  quickly  preparing  to 
get  over  the  paling  again,  muttered,  "  Ah,  the  idiot's 
right  I " 

But  as  he  was  making  off,  Noss  caught  him  by  the  coat- 
tails,  crying  out,  "  Stop,  thief,  stop !  I  arrest  you  !  You 
have  just  stolen  Gretchen's  heart!  " 

Theodore  turned  suddenly  pale. 

•'  Let  go  !  " 

•'  No ;  sit  you  down." 

•'  Noss,  I  beseech  of  you  I  " 

•'  Eat  some  of  my  grapes." 

"  Listen.     I  shall  call  out." 

••  Give  me  some  tobacco,  Theodore,  and  I'll  make  Gret- 
chen  come  out  to  you,"  said  Noss  in  that  strange,  wild, 
persuasive  voice  so  common  amongst  idiots.  "  She  loves 
you ;  she  thinks  of  no  one  in  the  world  but  you.  Hush  I  " 
said  he,  raising  his  forefinger,  "  listen  ;  she's  dreaming  in 
her  little  bedroom  —  she's  saying,  '  Theodore,  my  Theo- 
dore !     Oh,  how  I  love  you  ! ' " 

Kaspar  had  let  go  Theodore's  coat,  but  the  latter  had  no 
longer  any  intention  of  running  away  ;  he  listened  eagerly 
to  the  promises  of  Noss. 

"  Oh,  my  good  Kaspar  1  are  you  sure  of  what  you  are 
saying  ?  "  said  he  in  a  low,  trembling  voice. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  replied  Noss.  "  Aren't  you  the  finest 
fellow  in  the  village,  and  the  best  also  ?  Don't  you  give 
me  tobacco  when  I  ask  for  it,  and  your  old  pipes  as  well  ? 
Oh,  yes  !  she  dreams  of  you  every  night.  Come,  sit  down, 
and  I'll  make  her  come  out." 

Theodore  sat  down  as  though  fascinated.  Then  the 
'  idiot  offered  him  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

"Eat  that,"  said  he;  "you  have  very  often  given  me 
bread,  so  now  it  is  my  turn  to  make  you  a  present." 

And  Theodore  took  a  grape,  out  of  good-nature  ;  it  was 
delicious,  real  Markobrunner. 

Noss  laughed  ;  then  joining  his  hands  before  his  mouth, 
he  uttered  a  guttural  sound  —  the  cry  of  the  quail  in  the 
early  morning.  It  was  so  natural  that  in  the  distant  fields 
a  quail  was  deceived  by  it,  and,  imagining  that  he  saw 
daylight  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  gave  three  calls. 

•'  VVhat  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  I'm  putting  on  the  clock,"  said  Noss  merrily ;  "  it  is 
four  o'clock  about  the  brewery."  Then  he  repeated  the 
same  cry  several  times,  at  long  intervals,  and  the  country 
round  about  seemed  filled  with  straneg,  confused  murmurings. 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  said  he  to  Theodore  ;  "  let  me  be  ; 
Gretchen  will  soon  come  out." 

And  leaning  once  more  over  the  paling,  Noss  imitated 
the  first  crow  of  the  cock,  slow,  solemn,  and  thick,  as  it  is 
when  the  poor  fellow  is  still  hoarse  with  the  night  air.  You 
could  have  fancied  you  saw  Chanticleer  shaking  his  feath- 
ers and  quivering  on  his  perch.  Five  or  six  hens  came 
down  the  ladder  of  the  fowl-house,  and  looked  at  the  moon 
through  the  roof. 

"  Why,  you  rogue  !  "  said  Theodore,  "  whoever  taught 
•  you  such  tricks  ?  " 

Kaspar  Noss  grinned,  and  answered  soflly,  "  Don't  ask 
me  any  questions.     I'm  only  a  poor  fool." 


The  fowls,  becoming  aware  of  their  mistake,  wanted  to 
go  to  roost  again  ;  but  Kaspar,  whose  spirits  were  up,  drove 
them  back,  and  made  them  cackle.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
broke  into  an  imitation  of  the  song  of  the  rising  lark  wel- 
coming the  dawn.  He  threw  so  much  feeling  into  this 
performance  that  Theodore's  eyes  fille«l,  and  he  exclaimed 
in  his  heart, — 

"Oh,  Gretchen  I  Come  to  me,  (Jretchen,  my  love,  my 
joy,  my  life  I  Gretchen,  it's  my  heart  that's  singing  to 
thee  !     It  is  thy  Theodore  calling." 

He  had  returned  to  the  yard,  and,  leaning  against  the 
wall  with  his  head  bent,  be  was  lost  in  delicious  dreams, 
whilst  Noss  was  shaking  forth  his  quivering  notes. 

Now  Gretchen,  somewhat  surprised,  had  heard  the  quail 
whilst  wrapped  in  slumber,  and  could  scarcely  believe  it. 
She  had  heard  the  cock,  and  that  also  puzzled  her  ;  then  the 
fowls,  and  her  eyes  opened.  As  there  was  no  light  shining 
through  the  shutter,  she  went  back  to  bed  ;  but  when  she 
heard  the  lark  —  when  the  rich  and  tender  notes  struck 
upon  her  heart,  she  rose  softly,  saying, — 
"  Yes,  it  is  morning  now." 

She  began  to  dress,  and  went  to  open  the  shutter.  Theo- 
dore had  heard  her  rising.  He  was  trembling,  and  felt 
inclined  to  seek  safety  in  flight;  but  when  the  shutter 
opened  all  his  fearful ness  vanished.  He  leaned  towards 
the  window,  and,  in  spite  of  a  little  cry  from  the  girl,  seiz- 
ing her  hand,  he  exclaimed,  — 

"  Oh,  Gretchen,  Gretchen  I  I  love  you." 
Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  him  when  his  knees 
trembled  beneath  him.     Gretchen,  fluttering  like  a  dove 
startled  in  her  nest,  her  cheeks  all  suffused  with  happy 
blushes,  whispered  softly,  — 
"  Theodore,  dear  Theodore !  " 

She  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  the  shutter  of  M.  R^b- 
stock,  which  was  just  above  her  window,  burst  open,  and  a 
terrible  oath  —  a  regular  German  oath  —  smote  the  dark- 
ness, and  was  followed  by  these  words  :  — 
"Who  is  there?" 

They  were  all  filled  with  consternation.  Theodore  and 
Gretchen  separated  in  great  fear.  Noss,  with  his  arms 
aloft,  fled  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  imitating  the 
cries  of  a  wild  duck  pursued  through  the  water-reeds  by  a 
spaniel,  his  nasal  voice  reechoing  far  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance. It  was  really  most  ludicrous ;  but  Rdebstock  didn't 
seem  to  think  so ;  therefore  the  artist,  clapping  his  hat  on 
again,  vaulted  over  the  palisade,  and  set  off  at  a  rapid 
pace  through  the  orchard,  whilst  Gretchen,  trembling, 
quickly  closed  her  window  and  replaced  the  shutter. 

"  Ah,  scoundrel  I  "  cried  Reebstock,  extending  his  arms, 
"  you  shall  answer  for  this,  I  can  tell  you  that  I "  and  the 
great  house-do<j,  roused  by  the  scrimmage,  began  to  bark 
and  rattle  his  chain. 

Theodore  went  on  running  hither  and  thither  until  day- 
light, repeating,  as  if  in  a  dream,  "  Gretchen,  Gretchen,  I 
love  you!"  Then  he  would  add,  "  Theodore,  dear  Theo- 
dore 1  "  and  imagined  he  was  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth. 
About  five  o'clock  he  went  home,  and  when  he  had  laid 
himself  down  on  his  little  bed,  it  occurred  to  him  that  old 
Reebstock  had  recognized  him,  and  might  for  the  future 
forbid  him  his  house.  This  thought  depressed  him  very 
much. 

Next  mornhig  his  misery  had  increased. 
"  Could  any  one  be  so  unhappy  as  I  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Oh,  old  Reebstock  will  be  in  an  awful  passion.  Perhaps 
I  shall  never  again  see  Gretchen.  If  I  could  only  see  her 
once  more  !  But  I  shall  never  dare  to  go  down  the  street 
again." 

And,  still  dwelling  on  these  distressing  thoughts,  he  went 
down-stairs  and  left  the  house,  not  caring  whither  he  went,, 
looking  at  the  brewery  in  the  distance,  with  its  weather- 
cock and  signboard. 

Nothing  was  changed ;  everything  wore  its  ordinary 
aspect.  The  herdsman  was  passing  through  the  village, 
playing  on  his  pipe,  and  followed  by  a  large  flock  of  goats 
and  swine;  the  village  lasses,  with  their  pitchers,  were 
trooping  round  the  fountain,  and  Kaspar  Noss  lay  sleeping 
with  his  back  to  the  sun  on  the  bench  before  the  town  half. 
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Attracted  by  this  pleasant  picture,  Tlieodore,  with  his 
portfolio  under  his  arm,  drew  near.  As  he  was  passing 
the  brewery,  not  daring  to  turn  his  head,  he  heard  some 
one  tapping  loudly  on  the  window-pane.  He  stopped  in  a 
great  flight. 

"  Is  any  one  calling  me  ?  "  he  asked  himself. 

The  windows  of  the  tap  room  were  open,  and  already 
several  customers  were  seated  at  the  table.  Among  them 
were  red-faced  old  Alderman  Weinland,  with  his  large  felt 
hat  thrust  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  Avalking-stick 
of  vine-wood  resting  between  his  knees;  Zimmer,  the  tailor, 
in  his  gray  gown,  and  his  green  cap  tied  over  his  ears,  and 
his  nose  smutched  with  snuff;  al^o  Spitz,  the  barber,  his 
beaming  countenance  surmounted  by  a  little  pyramid  of 
hair,  as  is  the  old  French  fashion,  talking  in  a  loud  voice, 
with  his  earthenware  dish  on  the  table  by  the  bottle ;  and 
several  more  besides. 

Old  Berbel  was  putting  the  cans  of  curds  in  a  row  behind 
the  stove,  and  long  sunbeams,  bright  with  their  myria?is  of 
dancing  motes,  fell  along  the  table  and  beneath  the  benches. 

Theodore  entered  in  no  very  easy  frame  of  mind.  Old 
Reebstock,  in  his  brown  coal  and  steel  buttons,  was  sit- 
ting by  the  clock-case  opposite  the  door.  Gretchen  was 
standing  near  the  window  with  her  eyes  bent  downwards. 
A  lively  conversation  was  going  on.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  anything  special  on  hand.  But  the 
moment  when  the  artist  appeared  in  the  doorway,  Reeb- 
stock, raising  his  arms  towards  him,  cried,  — 

"  M.  Theodore,  do  you  love  my  daughter  Gretchen  ?  " 

The  young  man  turned  quite  pale.  He  opened  his 
mouth,  but  could  not  get  out  a  single  word. 

Then  Reebstock,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  repeated, — 

"  Do  you  love  my  daughter  Gretchen  ?  " 

All  the  spectators  were  struck  dumb  with  amazement; 
each,  holding  his  glass  in  his  hand,  sat  as  if  transfixed, 
gazing  by  turns  at  Theodore,  Gretchen,  and  the  landlord. 

At  last,  Theodore,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  said  — 

"  Oh,  yes  !  how  I  love  her  !  " 

He  cast  such  an  imploring  look  at  Gretchen,  that  the  girl 
of  her  own  accord  rushed  across  the  room  to  him,  and 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  burst  into  tears.  Then  the 
old  brewer  gave  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Didn't  1  know  that  they  were  in  love 
with  each  other  !  "  said  he.  "  You  can't  take  me  in  quite 
so  easily." 

And  all  present,  seeing  him  so  well  satisfied,  exclaimed, 
^'  Ha !  ha !  Old  Reebstock's  pretty  sharp  ;  he  knew  all 
about  it." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  brewer,  "  since  you  love  her  so 
much,  take  her,  marry  her ;  but  you  must  stay  and  live 
with  me  in  my  house." 

Then  sitting  down  he  added  gravely,  "  It's  quite  decided 
now  ;  you  shall  be  married  in  a  fortnight." 

To  which  all  the  company  replied,  "  We  shall  come  to 
the  wedding  in  a  fortnight." 

Which  in  fact  happened. 

Well,  Reebstock  had  grandsons  and  granddaughters, 
whom  he  used  to  dandle  on  his  knee.  Afterwards,  when 
be  was  quite  old,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
"My  children,  you  must  remember  one  thing  —  if  we  are 
happy,  we  must  thank  Heaven  for  it.  I  heard  the  cock 
crowing  before  sunrise,  and,  as  I  was  looking  out  of  my 
window,  I  saw  Gretchen  unfastening  her  shutter.  Then  I 
felt  inclined  to  be  very  angry,  but  Providence  made  me 
think  better  of  it.  '  Marry  them  first,'  it  whispered,  '  since 
they  love  each  other ;  you  can  rebuke  them  for  it  after- 
wards.' " 

Theodore  and  Gretchen  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
man,  and  thanked  the  Lord,  who  governs  all  things  here 
below  80  well. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thb  Rev.  Newman  Hall  has  been  obliged  to  apply  for  a 
divorce  from  Mrs.  Hall. 

Our  Oxford   D.   C.   L.,  Lowell,  is  in   Germany.    Bayard 
Taylor  is  also  in  Germany,  living  at  Gotha. 


The  Princess  Josephine,  cousin  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  has 
had  her  goods  seized  in  Paris  to  satisfy  her  milliner's  bill  of 
200  guineas. 

The  readers  of  Every  Saturday  have  discovered  that  thej 
have  two  admirable  serial  stories  in  "  Zelda's  Fortune"  and 
"  Young  Brown." 

That  the  illness  of  the  historian  Motley  in  London  was  not 
so  serious  as  first  reported,  was  the  best  news  that  came  across 
the  water  last  week. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Recliffe's  defence  of  Christianity 
entitled  "  Why  am  I  a  Christian  V  is  so  lame  an  essay  as  to 
suggest  the  query,  "  Why  is  he  an  Author  1 " 

M.  Phii.arete  Chasles,  for  many  years  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Atlienceum,  aiid  formerly  a  prominent  writer  on  the 
Journal  Des  De'bats  and  the  Moniteur,  died  recently  in  Venice. 

"  Kaiser  WiLHELM  and  his  Contemporaries  "  is  the  title  of 
Louisa  Miihlbach's  new  historical  romance.  The  first  part,  con- 
sisting of  four  volumes,  has  appeared,  and  many  more  are  to 
follow.  Well,  there  is  one  thing  to  comfort  us,  one  isn't  obliged 
to  read  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  Contemporaries." 

Michel  Levy,  the  Paris  publisher,  has  in  press  a  book 
entitled  "American  Humorists,"  by  Madame  Th.  Bentzon,  the 
French  translator  of  Bret  Harte's  stories.  A  volume  of  his 
sketches,  by  the  way,  has  just  issued  in  German  with  the  title. 
"  Californische  Novelleu."     W.  Hertzberg  is  the  translator. 

Jules  Verne,  whose  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea  "  and  "  The  Tour  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  ]~)ays," 
have  made  him  a  great  favorite  in  this  country,  has  written  a 
comedy  entitled  "  A  Nephew  from  America."  The  play  will  be 
a  success  if  it  is  half  as  ingenious  and  brilliant  as  his  romances. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  an  adveitisement  in  the 
Paris  Journal:  "  M.  A.  Lefeuve,  48  bis  rue  Basse  du  Hem- 
part,  begs  the  lady  in  black  who  does  not  like  draughts  in 
omnibuses,  to  kindly  send  him  his  purse,  which  she  found  in 
his  pocket  on  the  1st  July,  and  to  keep  the  money  it  contained 
as  a  reward  for  her  address." 

Speaking  of  Bayard  Taylor's  last  jioem,  the  London  Specta- 
tor remarks  :  "  There  is  good  substance  in  this  story  of  "  Lars." 
It  would  have  read  well  in  prose ;  yet  we  think,  as  we  do  not 
ofcen  think  of  such  efforts,  that  it  distinctly  gains  by  the  grace- 
ful verse  in  which  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  told  it,  verse  which 
is  marked  out  as  genuine  poetry,  not  so  much  by  conspicuous 
beauties  which  suggest  themselves  for  quotation,  as  by  the 
uniform  elevation,  warmth,  and  richness  of  the  style  and 
thought." 

The  Illustrated  Review  (London)  says  of  a  recent  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly :  "This  magazine  reached  us  just  too  late 
for  notice  with  its  English  contemporaries.  If  the  fact  of  its 
being  spoken  of  separately  should  attract  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  we  shall  not  regret  the  unintentional  delay,  nor, 
we  are  assured,  will  our  readers,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  may 
be  yet  unacquainted  with  the  exceptionally,  well  arranged  table 
of  contents  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  presents.  After  Whittier's 
lines  '  The  Friend's  Burial,'  the  criticism  of  recent  literature  is 
perhaps  the  next  best  article,  the  works  treated  of  being  handled 
with  thorough  fairness,  and  in  a  style  that  reminds  one  of  the 
best  days  of  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Passing  from  litera- 
ture to  art,  we  find  Dr.  Liibke's  History  of  Sculpture  most 
severely  but  not  undeservedly  condemned  for  its  shallowness,  its 
author  being  held  by  the  reviewer  to  be  '  the  very  lowest  of  all 
(as  an  authority),  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  history 
of  art.'  The  review  of  music  is  in  the  shape  of  a  London 
Letter,  and  deals  solely  with  our  own  operas,  and  concerts. 
'  Gunnar,  a  Norse  Romance,'  '  Miss  Eunice's  Glove,'  and 
'Educating  a  Wife '  are  stories  that  will  please  the  lovers  of 
liirht  literature." 


Burnett's  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  ok  the 
Uaiu,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Thk  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Watku  performs  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

}  CHAPTER  IV.    {continued.) 

The  cunning  of  Aaron  Goldrick  was 
too  merely  instinctive  to  be  called  a 
talent  for  the  use  of  which  he  was  to 
be  held  responsible.  It  even  necessi- 
tated a  large  amount  of  stupidity  by 
■way  of  alloy.  But  even  his  stupidity 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  A  clever 
"  man   would    have   sneaked   from   the 

fypsy  tents  to  St.  Bavons  behind  the 
edges  and  along  the  by-ways.  Aaron 
Goldrick  did  neither.  He  was  well 
known  by  sight  in  half  the  villages  he 
passed  through,  either  as  pedlar  or 
mountebank.  When  once  clear  from 
the  oppressive  air  of  London,  so  un- 
wholesome to  his  Bohemian  nature, 
he  resumed  his  old  character  openly, 
80  that  his  career  of  metropolitan 
manager  looked  like  an  impossible 
parenthesis  in  his  career.  Had  he 
been  taken  and  tried  for  maliciously 
cutting  and  wounding  with  intent  to 
kill,  he  would  almost  have  been  able 
to  prove  an  alibi  out  of  the  mouths  of 
bumpkins  and  dairy-maids,  whose 
ideas  of  time  were  confused.  At  any 
rate,  he  placed  himself  beyond  sus- 
picion. 

In  a  word,  he  was  the  one  excep- 
tion to  the  game  of  see-saw  called  life 
that  Harold  Vaughan,  Zelda,  and 
Claudia  Brandt  found  so  inexplicable. 
He  was  both  up  when  he  was  up,  and 
up  when  he  was  down. 

Did  I  not  once  upon  a  time  call 
Claudia  Brandt  my  heroine  ?  And 
where  has  she  been  while  Zelda  the 
beggar  girl  has  been  thrusting  her 
from  her  pedestal  ?  The  threads  of 
all  these  lives  are  so  sadly  and  harshly 
woven,  with  but  scarcely  one  golden 
spider-line  of  love  to  beautify  the  skein, 
that  I  must  sound  my  trumpet  for  a 
parley  before  the  melee  begins.  Where 
all  this  chance-medley  of  lives  is  tend- 
ing, I  know  at  this  instant  no  more 
than  I  know  of  any  other  group  of 
lives  that  destiny  or  Providence  has 
chosen  to  tie  together  with  the  same 
cord.  1  can  but  see  as  yet  that  one 
life  is  beginning  to  grow  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  quickly  envelop  all 
—  whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  uncon- 
trollable destiny  that  rules  over  all 
shadows  must  decide.  Let  each,  then, 
take  his  or  her  own  place  in  the  lists, 
and  fall  to. 


And  first,  for  the  part  of  chance. 
If  Marietta  Romani,  the  ballet  girl, 
had  never  danced  at  Vienna,  then 
Scjuire  Maynard  of  Marshmead  would 
never  have  met  with  her  whom  that 
piece  of  chance  had  transformed  from 
one  weed  into  another  —  from  the 
corn-flower  of  the  pavement  into  Mar- 
garet Goldrick,  the  half  witch,  the  half 
miser.  The  merchant  of  St.  Bavons 
might  have  been  ruined,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  by  any  one  bearin"'  her 
name.  Claudia  would  never  have  seen 
her,  and  Zelda  would  have  been 
neither  a  reality  nor  a  dream.  Aaron 
Goldrick  would  never  have  stabbed 
Lord  Lisburn  -^  Harold  Vaughan 
would  not  have  fallen  into  such  a'con- 
fusion  of  troubles.  It  would  require  a 
folio  to  speculate  upon  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  what  mi«fht  have 
happened  had  it  not  been  for  some 
trivial  accident  here  or  there.  But, 
let  us  give  will  and  character  at  last 
their  due  —  there  comes  a  moment 
when  the  empire  of  accident  ends.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  Zelda,  though 
blindly,  usurps  the  part  of  fortune. 
If  will  must  bend  to  accident,  it  may 
at  least  create  the  accidents  before 
which  it  bends.  If  her  castle  had  been 
blown  away,  nothing  on  earth  could 
dismiss  its  phantom,  or  the  longing, 
and  consequently  the  endeavor,  to  re- 
build it  upon  the  old  foundations. 
Flectere  si  nequeo  auperos,  Acheronta 
movebo.  If  she  could  not  be  loved,  she 
could  hate :  if  she  could  not  be  at 
Harold  Vaughan's  feet,  he  might  be 
brought  to  hers. 

But  how  ?  When  she  returned  from 
the  Oberon  that  night,  all  the  strength 
seemed  crushed  out  of  her.  The  watch, 
ticking  mockingly  upon  the  table,  was 
the  first  sight  that  met  her  eyes.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  hurl  it  into  the 
street  —  for  she  felt  even  now  none  of 
the  thief's  shame.  Her  second  was  to 
hang  it  up  on  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  wall  she  could  find,  so  that 
all  the  world  might  see.  She  pulled 
out  a  nail  from  which  hung  a  picture 
frame,  drove  it  in  elsewhere,  and  felt 
that  she  was  doing  something  that  had 
purpose  and  meaning^  in  it,  though  in 
fact  it  had  none.  Her  strokes  were 
sharp  and  hard,  and  woke  Lord  Lis- 
burn. She  heard  him  turn  and  move, 
and  then  another  new  feeling  made 
her  turn  almost  faint  and  ill.  ^Vhat 
had  Harold  Vaughan  —  was  that  name 
forever  to  torture  her  ?  —  meant  by 
treating  her  on  that  boy's  account  as 


if  she  were  contemptible  for  other 
reasons  than  being  a  beggar  girl  ?  A 
hundred  little  things  began  to  grow, 
not  clear,  but  full  of  meaning  to  her. 
What  was  this  all-powerful  world  into 
which  she  had  strayed  from  among  the 
woods  and  fields,  where  nature  teaches 
purity,  but  never  suggests  the  propri- 
eties ?  She  felt  bitterly  alone.  She 
half  longed  to  see  Aaron  climb  back 
again  through  the  window :  she  more 
than  half  longed  that  her  soul  might 
return  into  blind  bondage. 

But  that  could  never  be.  Still,  to 
spend  what  promised  to  be  a  forever 
of  well-paid  weeks,  in  which  she  was 
practically  confined  as  though  in  a  very 
Bastile  of  time  with  days  for  Walls 
and  hours  for  chains,  was  simply  not 
to  be  endured.  She  was  a  woman,  and 
felt  her  wings  growing  —  a  gypsy  by 
birth  and  habit,  and  they  were  tied  to 
her  arms.  It  was  months  since  she 
had  drawn  a  breath  of  pure  air  —  her 
body  as  well  as  her  soul  seemed  turn- 
ing into  nothing  but  one  single  pain- 
conducting  nerve.  Like  Aaron,  she 
was  getting  choked  with  success  and 
luxury,  and  unlike  him,  could  not  find 
freedom  in  brandy  or  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  spring- 
dagger. 

It  was  late,  but  the  later  it  grew  the 
more  her  weariness  changed  into  en- 
ergy. She  did  not  seek  her  pile  of 
sofa  cushions :  she  rested  herself  by 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  There 
ought  surely  to  have  been  some  sym- 
pathy in  that  hour  between  her  and 
the  dragon  who  was  guarding  her  un- 
known hoard  at  St.  Bavons  —  the 
sympathy,  I  mean,  which  places  peo- 
ple in  preliminary  rapport  with  one 
another  before  their  lives  begin  to  con- 
verge :  the  subtle  attraction  which 
overcomes  the  natural  antipathy  of 
parallels. 

As  however,  in  fact,  the  sympathy 
which  ought  to  have  done  wonders 
simply  acted  in  its  ordinary  fashion  — 
that  is  to  say,  not  at  all  —  the  course 
of  events  must  follow,  not  the  few 
things  she  saw,  but  the  many  things 
she  might  have  seen.  Harold  Vaughan 
was  far  nearer  to  her  than  she  sup- 
posed. 

CHAPTER   V.      THE    KXIGHT    OF    THE 
SILK    PURSE. 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
reader  that  it  is  I  myself,  Harold 
Vaughan,  who  am  at  all  events  my 
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own  biographer.     No  one,  I  trust,  but 
myself  is  able  to  penetrate  below  the 
crust  of  a  fair  seeming  of  strength  of 
character  into  the  actual  falseness  of 
all  such  seeming.     No  one  else,  I  am 
sure,  is  able  to  reproduce  the  full  con- 
trast between  the  soul  of  an  unlettered 
girl,  without  the  least  ray  of  acquired 
light,  and  my  own  narrowness  that  I 
chose  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  culture. 
Should    Claudia    ever    read    these 
pages,  as  I  trust   she   may,    she   will 
have  much  to  pardon  me.     She  will 
have  to  forgive  my  loss  of  faith  in  her, 
and  a  period  of  my  life  in  which  I  ac- 
tually lapsed  into  a  greater  sin  than 
that  of  which  she  only  stood  accused. 
I  will  submit,  from  her  or  anybody,  to 
any  possible  charge,  with  two  excep- 
tions.   One  is  that  I  in  any  way  acted 
merely  in  accordance  with  my  birth 
and  breeding  by  letting  my  head  be 
turned,  as  some  will  call  it,  by  a  hedge- 
bred  beggar-gii'l.     The  other  is  that  I 
should  have  in  any  way  been  guilty  of 
a  mesalliance  in  making  Zelda  my  wife 
had  I  been  as  great  a  peer  as   Lord 
Lisburn.     If  I  am  a  believer  in  the  in- 
herent equality  of  all  mankind,  I  have 
better  reason  for  my  belief  than  most 
people  have  for  their  social  creeds.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  hold  the  contrary 
maxim,  that  blood,  like  love  and  mur- 
der, will   out,  I  have  no  less  potent 
cause.     In  point  of  fact,  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  no  universal  rules :  the  uni- 
versal predominance  of  exceptions  in 
all  human  affairs  was  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite theses  in  the  old  times  when  I 
•was  the  midnight  philosopher  of  St. 
Bavons,  and  earned  the  reputation  of 
unsettling  the  minds  of  young  men. 
It  is  the  firmest  of  my  few  convictions 
still,  now  that  I  have  long  ceased  to 
trouble  myself  with  the  guidance  of 
anybody's  mind. 

I  had  now  seen  Zelda  just  three 
times.  Those  were  my  pedantic  days 
in  which  my  theories  were  sounder 
than  my  practice,  and  though  I  scorned 
all  rules  except  those  of  anatomy  and 
medicine,  I  was  nevertheless  confused 
by  coming  in  contact  with  a  fellow- 
creature  who  was  so  obviously  a  be- 
wildering exception  to  every  imagi- 
nable rule.  I  was  not,  like  tny  friend 
Lord  Lisburn,  of  a  romantic  turn,  or 
else  I  might  have  been  content  simply 
to  accept  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  re- 
gard strange  adventures  as  part  of  the 
natural  course  of  things.  Since  my 
eyes  first  opened  consciously  in  a  gypsy 
camp,  I  had  never  had  what  I  could 
regard  an  adventure,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  since  I  was  born, 
except  three  —  and  each  of  these  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  girl  who 
had  declared  me  to  be  under  the  fatal 
influence  of  her  evil  eye.  The  first 
time  she  had  cost  me  Claudia.  The 
Bccond  time  she  had  destroyed  my 
worldly  prospects  from  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Lisburn,  and  driven  me  to 
the  hateful  occupation  of  a  critical 
impostor.  The  third  time  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  me  greater  and  more 
shameful  barm. 


I  flatter  myself  that  I  was  superior 
to  all  her  upholstery  and  other  charla- 
tanic    surroundings  —  fairy  tales   had 
never  fallen  in  my  way  when  I  was  a 
boy,  except  those  of  science,  and  I  was 
too  old  for  the  childish  sort  now.     But 
when  the  veil  was  cast  from  the  figure 
that  I  had   remembered   under   such 
unaccountably  different  circumstances, 
and  when  I  was  at  one  flash  let  into 
the  sudden  secret  of  some  marvellous 
case   of  transformation,  my  common- 
sense,  indeed  all  my  senses,  seemed  at 
once  to  lose  every  ordinary  function. 
I  lifted  up  the  watch  mechanically  ; 
even  then  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  no  common  pickpocket  or  ad- 
venturess, though  I  could  not  think  her 
otherwise.     Was  this  the  effect  of  the 
sheer  force  of  beauty  ?     It  must  have 
been  so  to  some  extent,  but  I  had  seen 
beautiful  women  a  hundred  times  —  I 
had  seen  Claudia  Brandt  herself  — and 
yet   this   influence   was    wholly    new. 
Certainly  mystery,  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  laitherto  been  in  effect  the  mis- 
tress of  my  destiny,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  wandering  beggar-girl  and 
the  brilliant  prima  donna,  lent  their 
aid  to  the  personal  beauty  that  had 
taken    me    by    surprise.      Moreover, 
every  occasion  of  my  meeting  with  her 
had  been  heralded   by  the  self-same 
song,  which  had  now  come  to  haunt 
me  like  a  magic  refrain.     I  had  heard 
the  very  inappropriate  words  but  three 
times,    and   yet  they   were   the   only 
rhymes  that  I  could  repeat  without  a 
blunder  :  I  had  no  ear  for  music,  and 
yet,  if  I  had  known  how,  I  could  have 
written  down  the  tune.    So  constantly 
were  both  words  and  music  in  my  ears 
that  they  had  already  lost  all  intelli- 
gible meaning  :  they  came  and  went  of 
themselves,  and  repeated  themselves 
even  when  my  mind  was  engaged  upon 
other  thing?. 

My  visit  to  the  theatre  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  twofold  motive.  I  had  to 
assure  myself  that  the  girl  was  after 
all  but  a  mere  comnlon  actress  — 
whether  great  or  little,  it  mattered 
nothing  to  me  —  and  so  to  harden  my- 
self against  any  false  tricks  of  imag- 
ination. I  went  in  a  mood  to  be  in- 
tensely hypercritical,  and  compelled 
myself  to  think  nothing  of  her.  I  also 
had,  as  it  were,  to  get  rid  of  what  was 
growing  into  a  sort  of  suppressed  fas- 
cination by  taking  an  over-dose  of  her 
at  her  worst  and  commonest,  and  so  to 
merge  my  individual  relations  with 
her  into  the  public  stock  —  to  stand 
towards  her  as  one  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  not  as  the  one  particular  sheep 
called  Harold  Vaughan.  I  succeeded 
in  adding  to  my  disgust,  but  it  was  to 
my  disgust  with  myself  rather  than 
with  her.  I  thought  she  sang  and 
acted  miserably,  and  yet  I  could  not 
get  rid  ot  the  increasing  certainty  that 
she  belonged  to  a  world  of  spirits  in 
some  manner  larger  than  my  own.  I 
called  her  pickpocket,  and  worse,  and 
yet  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the  out- 
rageous fancy  that  her  incomprehensi- 
ble innocence  was  not  hypocrisy.    Im- 


pudence would  not  have  dared  to  pre- 
tend to  a  purity  that  experience  and 
reason  would  have  believed  impossible. 
I  thought  of  the  episode  of  the  militia- 
man :  even  that,  I  reflected,  would  be 
laughed  at  by  some  men  I  could  name. 
My  old  acquaintance,  Goldrick,  would 
have  laughed  at  me  for  believing  what 
I  unhesitatingly  believed  of  her  then 
—  and  why,  after  all,  should  virtue 
draw  the  line  at  a  drunken  soldier  ? 
The  mere  fact  of  his  being  sober,  or  a 
gentleman,  could  not  have  mattered 
much  to  a  beggar-girl.  If  she  were 
as  clever  as  —  supposing  her  to  be  an 
adventuress  —  she  must  needs  be,  she 
would  have  known  that  in  order  to 
win  Lord  Lisburn,  the  way  was  not  to 
seem  to  throw  herself  at  him.  Such 
as  he  are  caught  best  with  chaff,  and 
the  fowlers  and  fowleresses  know  it 
well. 

Thus  reasoning,  but  following  intui- 
tion in  spite  of  reason,  I  suffered  my- 
self, while  I  sought  to  argue  myself 
into  common-sense,  to  fall  into  a  semi- 
'  superstitious  fear.  A  yet  harder  head 
and  colder  nature  could  not  have 
helped  the  fancy  that  the  life  of  this 
beggar-girl  was  somehow  fatally  en- 
twined with  my  own.  Never  having 
been  moved  to  superstitious  caprices 
in  my  life  before,  the  fancy  in  this 
case  fell  upon  me  all  the  more  in- 
tensely :  and  thus  the  dangerous  con- 
viction grew  that  in  some  occult  man- 
ner my  fate  depended  less  upon  the 
freaks  of  chance,  by  which  I  had  hith- 
erto been  driven  to  account  for  all 
things,  than  upon  Zelda's  voice  and 
Zelda's  eyes. 

Moreover,  I  had  a  belief,  reasonable 
enough  this  time,  that  Lord  Lisburn 
was  still  further  gone  than  I.  I  was  a 
hard  subject ;  and  if  I  felt  this  kind 
of  fascination,  how  must  it  be  with 
him  ? 

There  seemed  meaning,  after  all, 
in  what  Zelda  had  said  of  her 
eyes.  They  were,  at  least,  unlike  any 
others  :  I  had  never  before  seen  actual 
fire  flash  from  under  the  stormiest 
brows ;  without  being  evil  in  the  su- 
perstitious sense,  evil  might  come  of 
them.  What  I  felt  was  not  love,  but 
its  antithesis  ;  I  was  attracted  by  the 
repelling  pole  of  the  magnet.  But 
with  Lord  Lisburn  it  was  clear  mat- 
ters were  taking  a  more  perilous 
course.  Then  I  thought  of  such  hu- 
man flies  as  Lucas  —  he,  Carol  had 
told  me,  wds  in  the  whirlpool ;  even 
Carol  himself,  absurd  as  the  idea  was, 
talked  like  a  moth  who  had  been 
singed  by  the  candle.  The  public  it- 
self, without  apparent  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, had  chosen  to  be  enslaved.  I 
was  no  reader  of  poetry  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  but  another  song,  on  which  I 
had  once  lighted  somewhere,  seemed 
to  take  form  and  meaning,  by  mixing 
with  her  ballad  and  adapting  itself  to 
her  tones :  — 

"  One  little  wave 

Wept  to  the  willow  — 
Dreamed  of  her  grave. 
Though  'twas  in  May: 
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Life  is  wliat  duntli  i», 
Ix)ve  is  wlmt  breath  is  — 
Boonlt'K.s  my  billow 
licuds  to  the  bay. 

"  Cy^iiot  and  troutlet, 

Lovo  me  and  leave  me  — 
Inlet  and  outlet, 

Klossoni  and  bole : 
Joyless  and  tliroeless, 
Sinless  and  soulless, 
How  may  I  weave  me 
Songs  for  a  soul  ? 

"Swifter,  O  Swimmer! 

Strike  from  iicr  clinging! 
Day  groweth  dimmer  — 

Ply  heart,  and  swim, 

Clutch  reeds  and  clamber  — 

Down  to  the  amber, 

Down  with  her  sinking, 

Bearetli  she  him!  " 


'■i  This  was  a  (jueer  rhyme  for  the  cab- 
, wheels  to  rattle  out  as  they  passed 
along  the  Strand.  But  I,  who  had 
never  fitted  a  couplet  together,  even 
when  I  was  of  the  age  for  such  follies, 
heard  thein  plainly,  and  felt  as  though 
they  were  my  own.  I  tried  to  think 
where  I  had  come  across  them,  and 
failed.  Then  I  began  to  go  back  to  a 
still  farther-off  beginning.  Such  poor 
mystery  as  there  was  about  my  own 
origin  I  never  cared  to  unravel.  I 
was  the  child  of  the  parish,  and  what 
comes  before  such  adoption  is  not  gen- 
erally worth  the  knowing.  But  I  had 
long  suspected,  by  reason  of  certain 
dreamlike  memories,  as  of  a  former 
existence,  that  I  had  gypsy  blood  in 
my  veins,  and  this  made  me  all  the 
more  unwilling  to  press  inquiries  too 
closely.  A  descent  from  a  race  of 
rogues  is  not  a  gratifying  pedigree  for 
one  who  tries,  at  least,  to  be  an  hon- 
est man.  Could  this,  perhaps,  account 
for  my  disquietude  of  heart  on  the 
principle  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water? 

As  for  Claudia,  I  will  own  it  fairly, 
irrespectively  of  Zelda,  or  of  anybody, 
I  had  deliberately  closed  that  chapter 
forever.  I  congratulated  myself  upon 
having  escaped  from  a  bad  bargain, 
now  that  all  was  over,  by  not  having 
tied  myse}f  for  life  to  one  who  be- 
lieved ridiculous  appearances  rather 
than  me.  Her  fair  skin  was  but  the 
appropriate  garb  of  a  cold  nature,  that 
could  calmly  play  at  love  and  retire 
gracefully  as  soon  as  the  game  became 
earnest.  I  had  heard  of  flirtation, 
and  I  supposed  that  this  had  been  a 
case  of  it :  and  I  thought  it  by  no 
means  a  harmless  pastime.  She  had 
almost,  if  not  quite,  spoiled  a  man's 
whole  life  for  him,  and  had  seemed  to 
think  no  more  of  it  than  of  spoiling 
the  first  rough  sketch  of  one  of  her 
pictures.  Things,  it  is  true,  could 
never  be  with  me  again  as  though  I 
had  never  seen  her ;  but  that  was  of 
Httle  moment  now.  She  had  done  me 
one  good  service  by  opening  my  eyes. 
I  could  not  avoid  making  comparisons. 
Her  eyes  had  no  depths  of  fire  in  them, 
her  voice  no  soul ;  if  she  could  never 
have  picked  a  pocket  without  a  blush, 
she  could  commit  moral  murder  with 
a  smile.     I  had  loved  Claudia,  and  I 


almost  liated  Zelda;  but  there  were 
strange  touches  about  the  living  hate, 
if  I  must  UKe  so  definite  a  word,  that 
touched  me  more  deeply  tluiii  I  had 
deemed  myself  capable  of  being 
touched  by  any  human  being.  With 
Claudia  I  had  been  sailing  over  a 
waveless  sea  of  kindred  tastes  and 
thoughts  that  made  her  life-long  com- 
panionship accord  with  every  point  of 
reason,  setting  social  etiquette  aside, 
my  willing  devotion  to  iter  was  in 
every  sense  right  and  natural :  while  I 
believed  in  her,  I  gave  her  my  whole 
life  freely,  as  into  the  truest,  firmest, 
and  safest  of  hands.  She  had  seemed 
feminine  without  folly  ;  woman  with- 
out weakness;  a  lady  in  heart  and 
mind,  thoughts,  words,  and  ways. 
Her  frankness  and  straightforward- 
ness would  never  cost  me  the  minutest 
shadow  of  jealousy  ;  she  could  under- 
stand most  things,  and  could  sympa- 
thize wherever  she  could  not  uncfer- 
stand.  All  these  praises,  and  more, 
iny  heart  had  sung  of  her  a  thousand 
times.  And  now  all  these  virtues  had 
taken  the  guise  of  so  many  sins.  One 
frost-bite  had  spoiled  them  all.  Folly 
ought  not  to  be  better  than  wisdom  : 
and  yet  is  not  the  best  part  of  love  the 
foolishness  that  by  its  blindness  saves 
us  from  losing  trust  in  the  face  of  the 
grossest  cause  for  suspicion?  The 
man  who  loved  Claudia,  I  thought  bit- 
terly, ought  not  to  button  his  glove 
awry  :  the  man  who  loved  Zelda  might 
dare  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.  Again,  strength  is  better  than 
weakness  ;  but  the  strength  suggested 
by  Claudia  was  that  of  self-restraint ; 
the  weakness  suggested  by  Zelda  was 
that  which,  by  making  self-restraint 
impossible,  lets  a  man's  whole  nature 
out,  so  that  he  may  be  and  do  all 
things  for  which  he  is  made.  T\Tiich 
is  the  better  of  the  two  ?  Finally,  if 
there  is  any  limit  to  such  comparisons, 
Claudia  is  a  lady  ;  it  would  be  sheer 
paradox  to  call  Zelda  a  lady,  in  the 
most  forced  sense  of  the  term.  But 
the  word  "  lady  "  implies  the  limits  of 
a  definition  :  to  be  without  any  such 
limits,  implies  all  the  infinite  possibili- 
ties of  the  unknown.  I  could  not  im- 
agine Zelda  as  the  wife  of  any  com- 
mon tax-paying  and  bread-winning 
householder.  But  I  had  seen  her  as  a 
wandering  beggar,  and  I  could  con- 
ceive her  as  a  queen,  either  banished 
or  enthroned,  as  the  willing  sharer  in 
an  outlaw's  perils,  as  a  great  criminal, 
as  a  prophetess,  as  anything,  bad  or 
good,  so  long  as  it  was  in  heroic  ex- 
tremes, and  included  nothing  of  re- 
straint or  duty,  beyond  the  duty  of  de- 
votion, or  the  restraint  of  self-will. 

And  all  this  was  the  result  of  three 
short  interviews  and  two  public  spec- 
tacles. No  wonder  I  fought  against 
such  fancies.  What  a  wife  or  mistress 
for  a  boy  like  Lord  Lisburn,  if,  as  I 
suspected,  he  was,  in  his  weak  state, 
already  caught  in  the  toils !  I  liked 
him  with  all  my  heart,  apart  from 
gratitude  ;  but  I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  matching  Joan  of  Arc  with 


him  as  Zt;lda.  Since  every  phenome- 
non of  love  had  its  corresponding  feel- 
ing in  my  case,  jealousy  was  thus  rep- 
resented by  my  making  out  the  peer 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  adventuress,  in- 
stead of  the  adventuress  unworthy  of 
the  iKjer.  So  that  my  moral  relation 
towards  Zelda,  composed,  among  more 
hidden  elements,  of  superstition,  dis- 
like, admiration,  curiosity,  distrust, 
confidence,  fascination,  and  antipathy, 
was  a  complete  reflex  of  the  most  cha- 
otic of  all  the  passions  down  to  its 
smallest  recofrnized  details.  I  would 
not  have  married  her  for  the  universe  ; 
and  yet  I  felt  that  if  it  were  my  fate 
to  do  so,  I  should  scarcely  think  it 
worth  while  to  struggle  against  my 
doom.  Did  any  man  in  nis  sober 
senses  ever  feel  like  this  towards  any 
woman  before  ? 

It  was  in  this  self-inconsistent  mood 
that  I  reached  the  door  of  a  small  wa- 
ter-color exhibition  that  Brandon  had 
sent  me  to  criticise.  As  usual,  I  in  my 
usual  bungling  amateur  fashion  paid 
most  un<lue  attention  to  No.  1,  and 
took  it  as  my  standard  for  the  remain-, 
der  of  the  gallery.  For  once  it  was 
not  to  be  so,  however.  I  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  stand  before  No.  41. 

The  subject  was  a  landscape  —  an, 
English  home-scene :  apparently  dis- 
covered in  that  western  county  which 
was  only  too  familiar  to  me.  Those 
red  cliffs  and  that  stream  of  silver 
mud  could  only  belong  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Lesse,  and  to  no  other.  It  was  by 
that  very  path  that  I  had  reached 
Lessmouth  on  that  miserable  Whit- 
Monday  which  had  been  the  turning- 
point  in  my  own  course,  leading  me  I 
knew  not  whither.  I  had  by  this  time 
seen  pictures  enough  to  observe  that 
this  was  admirably  finished  —  it  was 
an  exact  and  faithful  portrait,  though 
with  but  little  of  the  force  that  marks 
a  master.  I  suppose  that  like  most 
amateur  critics  I  appreciated  a  subject 
better  than  its  treatment :  with  a  mind 
full  of  Zelda  and  myself  I  seemed  to 
be  once  more  walking  along  those  red 
and  green  banks  in  that  bright  sun- 
shine when  I  let  my  own  miserable 
self  vanish  into  the  sunlight  of  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  love  of  a  whole  long 
life  to  come,  and  which  had  vanished 
into  nothingness  even  before  the  sun 
had  gone  down. 

That  part  of  England  was  not  in  the 
painters'  groove,  so  that  was  one  rea- 
son for  my  being  brought  to  a  pause 
before  No.  41.  But  it  was  not  the 
only  reason.  I  had  in  my  life  been 
the  frequenter  of  but  one  studio :  and 
if  I  knew  nothing  of  other  mannerisms 
I  had  learned  by  heart  every  line  and 
hue  of  that  one.  Had  that  painting 
been  placed  before  me  elsewhere,  I 
should  have  exclaimed,  "  Claudia 
Brandt  I  "  Why,  afler  all,  should  it 
not  be  Claudia  ?  Rich  ladies  have 
artistic  caprices  sometimes  :  she  might 
have  taken  to  care  for  fame  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  love,  even  if  she  had  no 
need  to  care  for  gold.  The  nine  days' 
wonder  following  upon    her   father's 
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failure  had  belonged  to  a  fortnight  of 
my  life  when  I  neither  read  nor  heard 
the  news  of  the  day,  so  that  the  obvi- 
ous manner  of  accounting  for  the  coin- 
cidence never  occurred  to  me.  Why 
did  1  not  look  in  the  catalogue  for  the 
painter's  name  ?  I  found  nothing  but 
H.  Vincent :  a  name  unknown  to  the 
galleries.  And  yet  the  name  had 
somehow  a  not  unfamiliar  ring.  Ah, 
it  was  only  that  H.  V.  stood  not  only 
for  Henry,  or  Hugh,  or  Hubert  Vin- 
cent, but  for  Harold  Vaughan.  If, 
then,  it  was  a  nom  de  guerre,  it  was  as- 
suredly not  Claudia's.  Still  my  curi- 
osity was  not  allayed.  1  made  inquiry, 
but  only  learned  that  the  picture  was 
unsold,'  and  that  H.  Vincent,  whoever 
he  or  she  might  be,  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated with  in  a  small  street  leading 
out  of  Golden  Square.  Then  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  Claudia.  And  if 
it  had  been  Miss  Brandt,  what  was 
that  to  me  ?     So  I  went  my  way. 

My  way  was  to  Golden  Square  it- 
self. Lord  Lisburn,  with  his  usual  im- 
pulsiveness, had,  now  that  he  was 
well  enough  to  act  for  himself,  packed 
off  his  nurse  and  sent  for  his  sailor 
servant  —  had  paid  Sir  Godfrey  his 
parting  guinea  and  sent  for  me.  I  was 
ex  officio  his  medical  adviser,  he  in- 
sisted, as  surgeon  to  the  Esmeralda, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  yield.  What  excuses  he  made 
to  my  great  confrere  I  know  not :  I 
am  sure  they  were  polite,  and  am 
equally  sure  they  were  blundering,  for 
I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  I 
,  was  professionally  considered  to  have 
acted  unprofessionally.  However, 
that  mattered  little  to  me  then,  and 
matters  still  less  now. 

I  passed  through  the  little  street 
that  led  to  the  square,  and  the  view 
on  the  Lesse  had  passed  from  my 
mind.  I  had  written  my  criticisms, 
and,  for  once,  had  gone  out  of  my  way 
to  praise.  I  think  I  would  have 
bought  it  if  I  had  had  a  few  guineas 
to  spare,  for  the  sake  of  my  one  day 
of  pure  gold,  and  then  would  have 
hung  it  up  as  a  warning  against  belief 
in  golden  days.  I  was  a  professed 
cynic  at  that  time,  and  should  have 
found  some  satisfaction  in  proving  to 
myself  that  I,  even  I,  was  no  better 
than  a  human  fool.  But  when  a  man 
makes  that  discovery  he  is  not  far 
from  wisdom. 

Not,  however,  that  I  knocked  at  the 
house  of  Wisdom  when  I  arrived  at 
the  jointrlodgings  of  the  actress  and 
the  peer.  It  was  the  very  palace  of 
scandal,  which  would  have  tumbled 
about  its  tenants'  ears  if  tongues 
could  sap  and  shrugs  could  burn.  I 
,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  see- 
ing Zclda  :  I  was  conscicMis  of  a  hope 
that  accident  might  throw  her  in  my 
way,  so  I  was  all  the  more  resolved 
that  any  such  accident  should  fail.  I 
listened  for  the  rustling  of  a  dress 
upon  the  stairs  until  I  heard  one  sud- 
denly sweep  upon  me  and  past  me  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
To    ray    relief   and    disappointment, 


however,  it  was  not  Zelda.  What  I 
should  have  said  to  her  if  it  had  been, 
I  know  not :  I  had  no  experience  in 
the  art  of  conversation  with  such 
strange  compounds  as  a  nineteenth 
century  sorceress.  She  was  after  all 
but  a  thieving  beggar,  and  yet  if  I  met 
her  it  would  be  the  honest  man's  eyes, 
I  knew  to  my  shame,  that  would  be 
the  first  to  quail. 

Lord  Lisburn  was  this  time  in  his 
own  room,  lying  outside  the  bed  and 
staring  at  the  flies.  His  foreign  ser- 
vant, half  sailor  and  half  valet,  was 
busily  engaged  upon  a  portmanteau. 

"  Vaughan,"  he  said  in  an  al- 
together new  tone  of  decision,  "  I  am 
going  to  be  well.  I  am  well,  in  fact. 
And  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  will  be 
to  throw  this  world  of  idiots  over- 
board." 

"  AVhy  —  what  has  happened  ? 
You  are  surely  not  packing  already 
for  the  North  Pole  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  packing  for  anywhere : 
that  is  to  say  I  am  packing  for  no- 
where. Go  out  of  the  room,  Pedro. 
You  can  finish  that  any  time. 
Vaughan,  I  am  almost  out  of  my 
senses  with  rage.  I  wish  everybody 
was  at  the  North  Pole,  with  all  my 
heart  —  and  if  they  were  I  would  sail 
for  the  Equator." 

"  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  you.  But  medically  I  won't  lis- 
ten to  such  nonsense.  You  are  not  a 
hermit-crab  like  me,  and  have  been 
out  of  the  woi'ld  too  long.  Get  Avell 
as  fast  as  you  can,  too  fast  if  you  like, 
so  long  as  you  can  get  into  a  whole- 
some atmosphere.  What's  this  —  an 
invitation  to  a  ball  ?  The  very  thing 
for  you.  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  see 
there  are  memoranda.  Nothing  has 
really  gone  wrong,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Put  that  card  down  again,  there's 
a  good  fellow.  You  ask  if  nothing 
has  gone  wrong  ?  Just  everything, 
that's  all.  The  card's  after  date,  and 
so  much  the  better  —  and  if  it  wasn't 
I  shouldn't  go.  Hang  that  chicken- 
broth  woman  —  Lady  Penrose,  I 
mean." 

"  What  has  she  done  to  you  ?  " 

"  She  has  been  here  to  look  afler 
my  moral  welfare  —  as  though  I  had 
turned  off  one  old  woman  to  make 
room  for  another.  One  might  as  well 
have  a  woman  without  a  body  to  nurse 
one's  body  as  a  woman  without  a  soul 
to  nurse  one's  soul.  Lady  Penrose  is 
a  good  woman  in  her  way,  I  believe, 
goes  to  church  and  gives  soup  to  rich 
and  poor  —  but  defend  me  from  '  good 
women  in  their  way.'  " 

"  Amen.  And  from  all,  for  that 
matter." 

"  No  —  I'm  not  a  misogynist. 
There  are  good  women  in  the  world. 
If  I  were  a  parson  I'd  get  the  sheriff  to 
make  me  his  chaplain  just  to  preach 
an  assize  sermon.  I'd  prove  that 
murder  is  the  worst  of  all  crimes  but 
one." 

"  And  that  one  is  "  — 
"  Leaping  to  conclusions.    A  woman 
who  leaps  to  conclusions  does   more 


harm  in  her  generation  than  a  profes- 
sional assassin,  so  if  one's  duty  to  one's 
neighbor  is  the  great  thing,  she  is  the 
greatest  sinner.  No  woman  should  be 
presented  at  court  till  she  had  passed 
an  examination  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
Please  reach  me  that  case  and  give  me 
a  cigar  and  take  one  yourself.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  You're  the  only  man 
for  whose  opinion  I  care  that  lucifer." 

"If  you  had  not  said  that,  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  agreed  with  every 
word." 

"  That  only  shows  how  right  I  am. 
Well  —  now  for  it.  That  woman 
called  here  only  two  minutes  before 
you.  The  people  were  fools  enough  to 
show  her  into  Mademoiselle  Leczin- 
ska's  room,  and  she  came  in  here  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  as  if  she 
had  just  come  from  a  pig-sty,  and  hold- 
ing her  petticoats  from  the  door-post 
as  if  she  thought  the  paint  would  come 
off  on  them.  She  shook  them  out  in 
a  provoking  shake-the-dust-off-your- 
shoes  sort  of  way  that  I  felt  inclined 
to  throw  the  bolster  at  her,  and  filled 
the  room  like  a  motherly  wind-bag. 
As  the  mother  of  a  marriageable  Jane 
and  a  marriageable  Laura,  that 
woman  thinks  she  has  a  claim  to  be 
maternal  to  every  man  that  her  hus- 
band the  banker  can  vouch  for.  She 
stayed  about  twenty  years.  And  ex- 
cept that  night  at  the  theatre  I  hadn't 
spoken  three  words  with  her  since  my 
poor  father  once  took  me  to  call  there 
and  I  was  sent  up  into  the  nursery  to 
build  up  wooden  bricks  with  Laura. 
She  has  made  up  for  lost  time  now 
though,  by  Jove,  with  a  vengeance." 

Lord  Lisburn  was  talking  so  incon- 
sistently with  his  usual  good-natured 
and  easy-going  self  that  I  could  only 
wait  for  what  was  yet  hidden  behind 
the  petticoats  of  this  Lady  Penrose, 
whom  I  now  remembered  as  having 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  com- 
panion of  Claudia  on  the  occasion  of 
Zelda' s  memorable  first  appearance 
off  the  boards  of  a  tap-room. 

"  ^Vhat  do  you  think  of  it  all  V  " 
Lord  Lisburn  went  on,  after  puffing 
out  a  little  of  his  wrath  in  silent  white 
clouds. 

"  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  say. 
What  then  ?  But  as  I  have  a  dim 
suspicion  of  the  cause  "  — 

"  You  have,  have  you  ?  So  hadn't 
I,  till  she  began.  Tell  me  —  people 
have  the  impudence  to  busy  them- 
selves about  my  affairs,  it  seems  —  be- 
cause I  have  the  confounded  ill-luck  to 
be  an  author,  I  suppose,  or  something 
—  tell  me  honestly,  candidly,  if  you 
have  heard  anything  of  this  black- 
guard scandal  ?  Or  is  Laura's  mother 
lyin^  —  to  put  it  mildly  ?  " 

"  I  can't  pretend  to  guess  what  you 
mean.  Candidly,  then,  other  people 
than  Lady  Penrose  think  there  is  more 
between  you  and  Zel —  and  Made- 
moiselle Leczinska  than  they  pretend 
to  think  there  ought  to  be." 

"  What  —  you  too,  Vaughan  ? 
That  is  too  much  "  — 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  asked  me 
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to  speak  candidly.  I'm  not  saying 
what  I  think,  but  what  I  hear.  Afler 
all,  is  it  not  natural  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  natural,  but  it's  a  lie. 
And  so  "  — 

I  lelt  my  shoi  Iders  lift  themselves. 
"  Nature  is  feminine  in  all  lanj^fuafjes, 
and  Eve  was  the  first  liar.  What  can 
be  more  natural  ?  And  what  possible 
cause  can  you  have  for  indignation  ? 
Why,  for  once,  leaping;  to  conclusions 
and  the  laws  of  evidence  agree.  You 
go  home  to  supper  with  a  foreign  ac- 
tress —  not  under  what  people  call  re- 
spectable circumstances,  unless  men 
who  stab  in  their  cups  are  fit  compan- 
ions for  gentlemen  :  you  "  — 

b"  Look  here,  Vaughan,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  up  with  Lady  Penrose  : 
jlhe  was  a  woman.  But  I  am-  not 
©bliged  to  put  up  with  lectures  from 
you.  You  know  all  about  it  as  well 
as  I." 

•*  Unhappily,  I  am  not  the  world. 
I  am  reporting  —  not  lecturing.  Shall 
I  go  on  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me  —  go  on,  then." 

•'  Finally,  you  remain  to  recover  at 
her  lodgings,  and  she  does  not  go  else- 
where. What  better  chain  of  evi- 
dence can  you  require  ?  And  forgive 
me  if  I  think  your  indignation  rather 
out  of  reason.  Of  course  no  one  likes 
to  have  a  false  reputation.  But  if  you 
knew  the  world  as  well  as  I  "  — 

"  That  is  a  good  idea  !  Why  I  have 
been  round  it,  and  you  have  never 
even  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover." 

"  Never  mind  that  —  the  world  lies 
in  a  filbert-shell.  One  knows  it  by 
cracking  it  —  not  by  spanning  it  with 
a  half-inch  rule.  But  I  will  admit  by 
all  means  that  you  have  digested  as 
well  as  spanned  it.  What  does  it 
matter  to  a  man  in  your  position 
whether  his  name  is  coupled  with  one 
actress  less  or  more  ?  Before  you  are 
my  age,  unless  we  are  lost  in  the  ice, 
it  will  be  coupled  with  ten  —  I  don't 
say  truly,  but  it  will  hurt  neither  you 
nor  them.  You  may  be  sure  that  Lady 
Penrose,  in  her  heart,  respects  you  all 
the  more  for  having  something  of  the 
character  of  a  Don  Juan.  If  you  pro- 
posed to  her  Jane  or  Laura  you 
would  be  welcomed  with  the  fatted 
calf,  while  your  title  only  would  be 
welcomed  if  you  entered  the  family  as 
a  good  young  man.  Believe  me,  no 
one  is  so  charitably  disposed  towards 
male  sinners  as  a  prude.  Then,  as  to 
Mademoiselle,  hers  is  a  career  in 
which  such  scandal  only  adds  prestige. 
She  has  roused  the  envious  curiosity 
of  all  the  Lady  Penroses  in  London  — 
that  alone,  as  Carol  would  say,  is  glory. 
And  if  she  had  not,  still  what  then  ? 
Lady  Penrose  is  nothing  to  you,  unless 
you  want  to  marry  Laura :  Mademoi- 
selle Leczinska  is  nothing  to  you,  un- 
less you  want  to  marry  her.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  clear  out  of  Golden 
Square  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you 
really  object  to  a  reputation  for  which 
every  man  of  your  age  that  I  have 
ever  known  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  let  the  nine  days  pass  by." 


Lord  Lisburn  had  clearly  not  spent 
his  time  at  sea  for  nothing.  I  had 
not  intended  to  argue  like  Mephis- 
topheles,  but  simply  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  But  my  patient  could  not 
have  turned  upon  me  more  fiercely 
if  the  cloven  hoof  itself  had  peeped 
from  my  shoe  leather. 

"  You  forget  only  one  thing, 
Doctor  Vaughan.  And  that  is  that  I 
happen  to  be  a  gentleman.'*' 

Lord  Lisburn  intended  no  insult,  I 
know,  but  when  a  man  who  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  ancestry  lays  a  slight  stress 
upon  the  "  I  "  in  such  a  speech  to  one 
who  is  not  so  much  as  a  gentleman  of 
first  coat-armor,  he  suggests  an  inher- 
ent difference  between  the  two.  My 
work-house  blood  might  be  composed 
of  skim-milk  and  water-gruel  instead 
of  azure  ichor,  but  it  was  in  a  mood  to 
scald. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  habits  of 
gentlemen  —  at  least  of  those  who  are 
styled  so." 

"  Then  "  —  He  seemed  to  restrain 
himself  from  saying  something.  I 
gave  him  credit  for  his  restraint,  for 
it  was  one  of  those  triumphs  of  temper 
in  trifles  that  save  sudden  quarrels. 
"  You  misunderstand  me,  Vaughan," 
he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I  am 
sure  I  misunderstood  you.  What  I 
should  have  said  was  something  dif- 
ferent and  yet  the  same  —  you  forget 
that  Mademoiselle  Leczinska  is  a 
lady." 

"  True  —  at  least  I  will  grant  it. 
I,  at  least,  will  leap  to  no  conclusions. 
But  there  are  ladies  and  ladies.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  very  real 
ladies  upon  the  stage,  and  very  real 
ladies  among  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
But  what  I  mean  is  that  one  must 
adapt  one's  self  to  circumstances.  If 
this  very  foolish  and  contemptible 
scandal  had  for  its  object  an  English 
lady  of  the  drawing-rooms,  I  grant 
that  those  who  set  it  going  -jvould  in- 
deed have  committed  an  offence  worse 
than  murder.  They  would  have  com- 
mitted social  murder.  But  then  no 
English  lady  of  the  drawing-rooms 
would  ever  have  put  herself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  so  slandered.  The  offence 
lies  in  destroying  a  reputation :  and 
who  thinks  much  the  worse  of  a  for- 
eign singer  or  a  South  Sea  Islander 
for  what,  in  a  lady,  'according  to  the 
popular  sense,  would  be  the  unpardon- 
able sin  ?  Where  no  harm  can  result, 
no  harm  can  be  done." 

(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

CHAPTER  XI.     THE  VILLAGE  CURATE. 

Tom  Brown  dressed  himself  in  his 
best,  with  a  flowery  waistcoat,  short 
trousers  crumpled  at  the  knees,  and  a 
coat  much  too  large  for  him ;  he  took 
a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  and  set  out 
with  shambling  steps  and  sheepish 
gait  to  see  the  parson.    John  Giles, 


who  had  a  fuddled  notion  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  had  a  generally  intoxi- 
cated or  maudlin  regard  for  his  wife's 
kinsman,  felt  pleased  to  keep  Madge 
and  him  about  the  house,  and  saw  no 
reason  why  tliey  should  not  marry  as 
he  himself  had  done.  The  pair  walked 
on  in  silence  at  about  the  same  pace, 
though  John  Giles  waddled,  pufling, 
as  he  went,  for  want  of  breath,  and  the 
younger  man  slouched  alon"  covering 
a  yard  each  step.  They  kept  wide 
apart,  though  their  dispositions  were 
so  amicable ;  but  John  Giles  having 
indulged  one  of  his  small  gooseberry- 
colored  eyes  with  a  movement  not  un- 
like a  wink  at  starting,  Tom  felt  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  turned  his  shame- 
faced head  half  over  his  shoulder  to 
escape  from  banter  which  seemed  to 
tickle  him  Vxjyond  endurance.  He 
liked,  yet  dreaded,  and  flinched  from 
it.  He  knew  that  Giles,  who  loved 
his  joke,  was  watching  slyly  to  poke 
him  in  the  ribs  and  talk  of  Madge. 
The  dull  man  had  no  other  way  of 
being  funny ;  and  Tom  Brown  could 
appreciate  such  wit,  and  give  and  take 
a  jest  as  Giles  had  often  proved. 
The  distance  which  Tom  observed  be- 
tween them  was  after  all  but  a  cunning 
trick  of  fence,  and  John  was  sure  to 
have  his  thrust  before  the  day  was 
out. 

Thus,  each  on  guard,  yet  both  well 
pleased,  they  came  to  the  parson's 
gate,  and  Tom  Brown  rang  the  bell. 

John  hit  him  in  a  moment  then. 
"Fayth,"  he  chuckled,  "ye  be  arl 
reddy  wi'  t'ring,  Tummus." 

"  Un  hain't  rownd  t'ring,  be  it  ?  " 
muttered  red-cheeked  Tummus,  giving 
himself  a  crick  in  the  neck  by  his 
spasmodic  efforts  to  escape  his  tickler. 

John  Giles's  humor  was  not  very 
abundant,  but  it  was  long-winded  to 
a  proverb.  Having  once  got  his  joke 
he  would  never  let  it  go,  but  hit  you 
on  the  same  place  with  it  for 'years. 
He  laughed  till  he  was  almost  black 
in  the  face  about  Tom  having  got  his 
wedding-ring  for  nothing,  said  he 
should  never  want  a  dinner  while  he 
bore  off"  the  bell  —  a  phrase  which 
had  more  .meaning  in  it  than  he 
thought,  and  he  would  have  jeered 
on  till  night  now  Tom  was  at  his 
mercy  and  could  not  stride  away,  but 
Mr.  Mowledy  called  to  them  from  his 
window  to  go  in. 

They  disputed  who  should  cross  the 
threshold  first,  and  shoved  each  other 
forward  by  the  shoulders  according  to 
the  forms  of  rural  ceremony.  Tom 
Brown,  who  was  the  stronger,  pushed 
in  John  at  last,  and  having  taken  off" 
their  hats  and  wiped  their  brows,  they 
stared  before  them ;  then  they  pulled 
each  other  by  their  coat-skirts,  which 
were  long  and  ample,  because  they 
liked  their  money's  worth  from  the 
tailor,  and  he  gave  it  with  an  upright 
mind,  as  both  were  ready  to  avouch. 

The  parson  mildly  asked  them  why 
they  came  together,  or  why  they  came 
at  all,  and  hoped  that  nothing  had  gone 
ill  with  them  or  theirs  at  the  inn.     It 
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was  not  Sunday,  and  the  worthy  man 
marvelled  to  see  them  there  in  such 
array,  twiddling  their  thumbs  and  all 
abroad,  so  big  with  speech  and  yet  un- 
able to  bring  forth. 

They  said  that  nothing  had  gone  ill 
with  them,  and  John  assured  the  par- 
son it  was  a  fine  frosty  day. 

Tom,  thus  encouraged,  added  that 
there  had  been  a  deal  of  rain  last 
month. 

The  parson  answered  "  yes  "  to  these 
remarks,  and  then  the  conversation 
stopped,  till  John  observed,  "  that  frost 
was  a  better  thing  for  the  roads  than 
heavy  snowfalls." 

"  Aye,  zur,"  said  Tom,  "  especially 
when  un  thaws." 

The  parson  smiled,  though  he  was 
still  ailing  and  confined  to  the  house 
by  racking  rheumatism.  Experience 
had  long  since  taught  him  not  to  hurry 
any  man's  cattle  :  so  he  waited  with  a 
placid,  benevolent  expression  which 
was  habitual  to  his  features  in  repose, 
for  that  which  Providence  might  send 
him  next. 

Providence  sent  him  nothing  for  ten 
minutes.  Tom  Brown  looked  up  at 
the  ceiling,  and  John  Giles  got  back 
his  breath,  which  had  been  pumped 
out  by  chuckling.  The  curate's  cat 
purred  as  she  lay  on  the  scanty  rug  by 
the  fire,  and  the  pale  beams  of  a  wintry 
sun  fell  athwart  the  motes  in  the  sor- 
did chamber,  casting  a  deeper  shadow 
on  its  unpapered  walls  and  common 
furniture.  It  is  a  beautiful  supersti- 
tion which  preserves  the  belief  that  an 
ano^el  passes  wherever  there  is  silence. 
Perhaps  an  angel  was  passing  then, 
for  the  curate  had  need  that  angels 
should  minister  unto  him.  He  had 
heard  in  his  time  the  message  which 
comes  to  us  all  from  the  Evil  One,  and 
might  have  chosen  the  things  of  this 
world  had  he  willed  it.  If  he  had 
said  to  Satan,  "  Get  thee  hence,"  it 
was  -but  merciful  he  should  now  be 
comforted. 

At  last  John  Giles  unburthened  his 
bosom  of  the  momentous  tidings  that 
Tom  Brown  and  Madge  were  to  be 
asked  in  church  next  Sunday. 

The  blow  was  struck  full  on  the 
good  man's  heart,  and  it  Fell  like  an  axe 
on  tender  wood.  It  was  well  that  the 
God  of  love  had  sent  an  angel  to  him 
then. 

Mr.  Mowledy  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  ^nd  turned  away  from  the 
light.  He  went  to  his  bookcase,  where 
he  kept  some  manuscript  sermons  and 
copies  of  the  parish  registers,  and  he 

grayed  silently.  When  he  spoke  to 
is  visitors  again,  his  face  wore  an  un- 
earthly garb  of  pallor,  but  upon  it  was 
a  divine  Ught  :  it  mij'ht  have  been  a 
ray  of  that  eternal  glory  which  illu- 
mined the  brow  of  Israel's  lawgiver 
when  he  came  from  communion  with 
the  King  of  kings  upon  Sinai.  His 
truth  endureth  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration ;  we  may  all  seek  help  and 
counsel  from  on  high. 

The  curate's  voice  was  very  firm 
and  calm.    He  wished  his  parisluoners 


happiness  and  contentment.  He  re- 
minded the  bridegroom  of  the  sacred 
and  indissoluble  nature  of  the  contract 
upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  asked  kindly  after  the  health  of 
Miss  Margaret  without  one  faltering 
accent.  Then  he  took  down  the 
name  of  Thomas  Brown,  and  filled  up 
the  necessary  printed  forms  and  no- 
tices with  a  steady  hand.  Having 
done  so,  he  asked  for  Madge's  register 
of  baptism,  to  see  if  she  were  of  full 
age,  and  inquired  whether  she  had 
father  or  mother  living.  "  I  should 
have  consulted  it  before,"  said  Mr. 
Mowledy,  with  a  slight  cough,  "  but 
the  baptismal  registers  of  this  parish 
appear  to  have  been  partially,  or  in 
,  some  cases  altogether,  eaten  up  by 
mice." 

John  Giles  replied  that  he  would 
look  for  this  document  among  his  de- 
ceased wife's  papers,  and  the  two  men 
went  away,  giving  hearty  thanks  to 
the  curate,  no<v  the  ice  was  broken, 
and  he  accompanied  them  to  his  door, 
where  he  took  gentle  leave  of  them. 

When  they  were  gone,  he  sat  down 
and  wept,  with  his  gray  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  and  the  last  hope 
fled  from  his  lonely  existence  here 
below. 

All  was  very  silent  in  his  room  that 
night,  and  evermore  when  he  was 
alone.  Perhaps  the  angel  came  and 
dwelt  with  him. 

CHAPTER    XII.      DR.  PORTEOUS. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  find  the  copy 
of  Madge's  certificate  of  baptism 
among  the  relics  of  the  late  landlady 
of  the  "  Chequers  "  inn.  She  had  left 
a  few  old  clothes  behind  her  and  much 
linen.  If  there  had  been  a  paper  it 
had  been  swept  away  as  rubbish,  and 
was  lost,  or  not  forthcoming.  So  John 
Giles  told  the  parson  he  could  make 
nought  of  it,  when  he  saw  him  next 
day  ;  and  the  curate,  after  musing  for 
awhile,  recollected  something  he  had 
heard  long  ago,  and  which  had  lin- 
gered in  his  memory.  Therefore,  he 
set  out  upon  the  following  day,  by 
coach,  for  London,  to  see  Dr.  Porteous, 
rector  of  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  who 
had  told  him  that  something  which 
remained  in  his  memory,  and  who  had 
kept  the  parish  registers  before  his 
time. 

The  rectory  of  Wakefield  was  at  this 
period  one  of  those  scandals  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  have  not  yet 
quite  ceased.  It  was  worth  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  secured  upon  land  which 
had  gradually  risen  in  value  by  im- 
proved cultivation  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
while  the  population  of  the  place  had 
dwindled  in  like  proportion  to  a  few 
score  of  souls.  Wakefield  had  first 
been  famous  for  its  bows  and  arrows, 
then  for  its  cloth ;  but  commerce  and 
mechanics  had  moved  away  from  it  to 
other  places,  and  now  it  produced 
nothing  but  a  few  eggs  and  a  little 
poultry.  It  had  once  been  the  seat  of 
a  wealthy  monastery,  and  the  monas- 


tery, transformed  into  the  residence  of 
a  shopkeeping  peer  made  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  now  in  ruins ;  the  shopkeepino- 
peer's  money  having  gone  in  the  next 
generation  to  the  usurers,  from  whence 
it  came.  The  latest  holder  of  the  liv- 
ing had  been  one  Dr.  Porteous,  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  family,  who  had  fallen 
into  difficulties  ;  his  living  had  been 
sequestrated,  and  he  had  not  been  seen 
at  Wakefield  for  a  dozen  years.  Peo- 
ple oflen  spoke  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Richard,  who  had  once  owned  half 
the  country,  and  been  master  of  the 
Cloudsdale  hounds ;  but  he  too  had 
drifted  into  space,  —  some  said  he 
was  at  Boulogne,  and  some  at  Florence 
—  and  the  only  representative  of  the 
rich  benefice  or  its  patron  was  Mr. 
Mowledy,  the  village  curate. 

He  had  only  seen  Dr.  Porteous 
twice  since  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  cure.  Once  at  a  club  in  Pall  Mall, 
when  the  preliminaries  relating  to  his 
engagement  were  arranged,  and  once 
at  a  solicitor's  office,  when  his  stipend 
was  in  arrear.  Upon  the  latter  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Porteous  had  declared,  with 
many  handsome  apologies,  that  he  had 
received  Mr.  Mowledy's  stipend  by  a 
mistake,  which  he  supposed  settled 
the  question  ;  and  he  suggested  that 
they  should  now  start  afresh  —  a  prop- 
osition to  which  the  curate  agreed, 
not,  however,  without  bewilderment ; 
but  he  was  not  a  man  of  business. 

His  recollection  of  this  doctor  of 
divinity  was  that  of  a  portly,  well- 
dressed  clergyman,  of  great  suavity  of 
manner,  who  had  treated  him  with 
punctilious  politeness,  and  left  him  to 
pay  for  a  luncheon,  which  the  doctor 
had  ordered,  as  though  he  were  the 
treasurer  of  a  bishop  who  thought  such 
mundane  things  too  profane  and  small 
for  ecclesiastical  observance. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had  never  seen  Dr. 
Porteous  since  these  transactions,  and 
had  never  got  the  arrears  of  his  sti- 
pend then  overdue ;  so  he  felt  some 
delicacy  in  presenting  himself  unsum- 
moned  before  his  superior,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  him  as  an  importu- 
nate creditor.  Still  duty  having  called 
Mr.  Mowledy  with  its  still  small 
voice,  he  went. 

Dr.  Porteous  lived  in  the  same  par- 
ish as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
not,  indeed,  from  choice,  but  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  he  lodged  in  a  semi-respect- 
able locality  called  "  Melina  Place, 
Lambeth,"  because  it  was  within  the 
"rules "of  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 
Mr.  Mowledy  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  residence  known  to  all  the  hack- 
ney coachmen  of  the  time,  but  was 
surprised,  on  his  arrival  there,  to  find 
that  po  grand  a  personage  as  the  doc- 
tor hud  condescended  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  so  small  a  house.  It  was  an 
unprosperous,  dilapidated  house ;  it 
had  a  neglected  and  lop-sided  or  rack- 
ety look.  As  the  curate  raised  the 
knocker  of  the  door  he  observed  that 
one  side  of  it  was  broken  and  the  other 
was  loose. 

A  slatternly  girl,  the   maid   of  all 
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work  of  a  London  lo(l<;ing  in  the  sub- 
urbs, answeri'd  to  his  liesitating  rap, 
and  behind  lier  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man going  out  for  a  walk. 

lie  was  a  loosely-dressed  person,  in 
large  black  clothes,  stained  and  spotted 
with  iron-mould.  He  wore  a  shirt -frill, 
a  white  neckcloth  resembling  a  pud- 
ding-bag, black  gaiters,  and  a  broad- 
brinnued  hat,  rather  rusty.  His  face 
seemed  red  at  first  sight,  but  on  exam- 
ination changed  to  purple.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  his  nose,  very  bulbous 
as  to  its  shape,  was  granulated  like 
tlie  mulberry.  His  legs  were  thin  and 
shrivelled,  his  stomach  was  round. 
He  had  a  grave,  magisterial  deport- 
ment, and  in  all  his  sliabby  degrada- 
tion preserved  the  unmistakable  bear- 
ing of  a  gentleman. 

He  looked  at  Mr.  Mowledy  with  the 
keen  iUarmed  glance  which  invariably 
characterizes  any  human  being  who 
has  been  hunted  to  earth  ;  and  he  knew 
him  instantly. 

"  Dear  me  I  "  said  he  in  a  magnilo- 
ciuent  voice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  middle  of  his  throat,  "  my 
excellent  and  worthy  colleague  and 
1  riend  —  permit  me  to  say  friend. 
How  do  you  do,  reverend  sir  —  how 
do  you  do  ?  " 

Dr.  Porteous  bowed  with  extreme 
affability,  and  hurried  down  the  door- 
steps into  the  dreary  garden,  which 
lay  waste  before  the  house  (as  some 
such  garden  did  before  most  suburban 
houses  five  and  thirty  years  ago),  and 
as  he  did  so  Mr.  Mowledy  heard  a 
shrill  vixenish  female  voice  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

The  doctor,  however,  having  safely 
got  beyond  reach  of  it,  paused  grandly. 
The  natural  manners  of  a  well-bred 
scholar  then  returned  to  him,  and  he 
iisked,  with  a  simplicity  and  good 
sense  almost  touching,  what  fortunate 
circumstance  had  procured  him  the 
pleasure  of  the  curate's  visit. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy, 
not  unmoved  by  what  he  saw,  for  he 
too  was  a  gentleman,  •'  that  you 
have  some  private  knowledge  of  a 
young  woman  known  in  your  parish 
as  Madge,  or  Margaret  Giles,  but 
who  was  baptized  under  some  .other 
name." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  doctor,  put- 
ting on  his  unfortunate  professional 
manners  again.  "  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  you  refer, 
Mr.  Mowledy.  As  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  my  sacred  and 
responsible  —  most  responsible  and 
most  sacred  —  calling .  is  duly  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory  :  and  I  may 
say,  Mr.  Mowledy,  that  not  an  hour  of 
my  existence  passes  by  in  which  I  am 
unmindful  of  my  duty." 

This  was  not  precisely  what  Mr. 
Mowledy  wanted,  and  he  said  so,  with 
much  deference  and  respect. 

"  Let  us  dine  together,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  It  is  now  five  o'clock.  Is 
your  club  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
or  the  University  ?  We  can  then  talk 
over  the  subject,  in  which  I  observe 


you  take  an  interest.  Young  women, 
indeed,  naturally  inspire  benevolence 
and  regard,  and  I  may  say  that  no 
profession,  howsoever  sacred  be  its 
character,  can,  or  indeed  ought  to, 
withdraw  us  wholly  from  an  influence 
which  refines  the  manners  and  purifies 
the  heart." 

Mr.  Mowledy  sighed,  and  briefly 
said  "  he  was  not  a  member  of  any 
club,"  —  a  fact  which  Dr.  Porteous 
knew  very  well ;  and  if  Mr.  Mowledy 
had  been  member  of  both  these  clubs 
the  doctor  could  not  have  accompa- 
nied him  to  either  of  them,  for  he  was 
bound  not  to  go  beyond  the  "  rules  " 
of  the  prison  in  which  he  was,  by  a  le- 
gal fiction,  supposed  to  be  incarcerated 
for  debt :  though  he  had  recently 
bought  a  limited  liberty  from  the 
marshal  or  governor  of  the  King's 
Bench  —  an  officer  who  was  privileged 
to  sell  small  supplies  of  light  and  air, 
price  ten  guineas  each. 

"  Well,  then,  reverend  sir,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  lofty  courtesy,  "  you 
must  dine  with  me.  I  hear  you  have 
no  objection  to  moderate  festivity  — 
nay,  I  will  take  no  refusal ;  for  what 
says  St.  Paul  ?  Does  he  not  enjoin 
the  clergy  to  practise  hospitality  ? 
Let  us  obey  the  teaching  of  that  saint 
and  gentleman.  They  cook  a  rump- 
steak  well  not  far  from  hence.  I  be- 
seech you,  in  Christian  brotherhood, 
to  accompany  me  thither." 

He  entered  a  neat  little  hotel,  where 
the  waiters  evidently  knew  him,  and 
ordered  a  good  dinner,  with  a  bottle 
of  their  best  port  —  for  the  good  of 
the  house,  he  said. 

They  sat  down  together,  and  his 
heart  opened  to  the  good  cheer. 

"  Ah,  reverend  sir,"  remarked  Dr. 
Porteous,  "  there  was  a  time  when  my 
larder  was  always  full  of  old  wine  and 
fat  venison,  and  I  could  have  offered 
you  a  haunch,  with  some  rare  old  Ma- 
deira worthy  of  your  experienced  taste, 
and  which  had  twice  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Indies  ;  now,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  —  what  you  see." 

Mr.  Mowledy  professed  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied,  as  indeed  he  was,  and 
the  dinner  continued  till,  by  and  by 
the  wine  warming  the  doctor  into 
confidence,  he  resumed,  — =■ 

"  Yes,  reverend  sir,  I  was  not  al- 
ways so  unlucky  as  I  am  now  —  the 
sport  of  fallen  fortunes.  I  remember 
my  brother  said  to  me,  'Bless  you, 
Ned '  —  for  he  called  me  Ned  —  '  you 
shan't  starve,  though  I  have  brought 
the  old  place  tumbling  down  about 
our  ears.  Father's  and  mother's 
money  is  gone  —  so  is  yours,  my  boy, 
at  Newmai-ket ;  but  Will  Boultbee  is 
just  dead  iti  time.  Bishop  Smyler, 
Courthope's  tutor,  will  ordain  you,  and 
you  shall  have  the.  family  living  before 
the  smash  comes  and  the  creditors 
can  seize  it.' 

"  Richard  had  a  warm  heart,  and 
we  drank  many  bottles  oF  Burgundy,  I 
remember,  that  night,  before  we 
parted. 

" '  You'll     have    to     raise     money 


enough,  Edward,  to  pay  my  dbbts  of 
honor  to  the  duke,'  continued  my 
brother,  '  and  you  must  buy  an  an- 
nuity for  little  Zephirine '  (Zephirine, 
Mr.  Mowledy,  was  the  greatest  opera- 
dancer  of  her  day.  She  married  the 
Polish  Prince  Walkyrski  shortly  af- 
terwards), '  and  the  rest  will  be  vour 
own.  You'll  throw  me  something 
across  the  water  out  of  your  tithes 
now  and  then,  Ned,  when  I'm  out  of 
luck,  —  won't  you  ?  ' 

"  Of  course  I  agreed  to  everything, 
you  know,  Mr.  Mowledy,"  said  the 
doctor,  his  mouth  being  full  of  a  salad 
which  he  had  prepared  with  much  at- 
tention ;  "  only,  unfortunately,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  found  it  difficult 
to  remember  that  I  had  not  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  which  was  the  full  in- 
come of  the  living ;  whereas  I  had  only 
six  hundred,  for  Sharpe,  the  money- 
lender, father  of  the  present  Sharpe, 
bled  me  woefully,  even  as  the  thieves 
must  have  bled  the  traveller  whom  the 
good  Samaritan  found  and  nour- 
ished." 

•  He  finished  his  story,  and  told 
another,  tlien  another,  washing  down 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past  with 
draughts  more  and  more  copious,  till 
Mr.  Mowledy  observed,  on  a  meek 
consultation  of  his  silver  watch,  that 
it  was  growing  late,  and  With  some 
dexterity  turned  the  conversation  back 
to  Madge. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  doctor, 
condescendingly,  as  he  opened  the 
third  bottle  of  port.  "  I  remember  she 
was  christened  in  the  nam6  of  Margaret 
Wyldwyl.  I  dined  with  the  duke  a  few 
days  after,  for  he  was  an  intimate 
associate  of  my  brother,  and  they  used 
to  refresh  themselves  with  wine  and 
wager  sums  of  money  with  each  other. 
I  told  his  Grace  that  1  had  had  the 
honor  of  performing  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism to  a  kinswoman  of  his  illustrious 
family." 

"  '  The  devil  you  had  ! '  said  the 
duke,  looking  as  black  as  thunder, 
'  D it,  parson '  (for  I  regret  to  men- 
tion   his    Grace  always  used  profane 

oaths     after     dinner),    'if     any 

Scotchwoman  is  taking  any liber- 
ties with  my  name,  I  expect  you  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  or  I'll  set  one  of  my  bish- 
ops at  you,  and  strip  the  gown  off  your  , 
back,  by  George !  ' 

"  I  knew  that  his  Grace  could  keep 
his  word,  and  would  do  ^o  if  I  made 
him  angry,  for  there  were  no  less  than 
three  right  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Church  who  owed  their  seats  in  the 
Upper  House  to  the  Wyldwyl  influ- 
ence ;  so  I  held  my  tongue,  of  course, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it. 
But  either  the  duke  himself,  or  Lord 
George  —  well,  we  won't  talk  scandal, 
for  the  credit  of  the  cloth.  Her  name, 
however,  is  Margaret  Wyldwyl,  pro- 
nounced Wyvil,  as  you  know." 

!Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  know  it,  and 
he  said  so ;  whereat  the  doctor  went 
off  again  at  score,  and  gave  him  much 
curious  information  as  to  the  arbitrary 
pronunciation  of  English  family  names 
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He  also  promised  to  send  him  Mar- 
garet Wyldwyl's  baptismal  register,  of 
whicli  he  had  preserved  an  authenti- 
cated copy,  from  respect  to  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  in  due  time  did  so,  "  to 
prevent  unnecessary  scandal  or  in- 
quiry into  such  a  subject,"  he  "wrote, 
with  other  well-turned  sentences  to 
like  effect. 

The  curate,  having  thus  obtained 
the  object  of  his  visit,  rose  to  go,  and 
the  doctor,  with  great  urbanity,  called 
for  the  bill.  When  it  came,  he  asked 
the  curate  carelessly  to  settle  it ;  and 
on  Mr.  Mowledy  putting  down  a  five- 
pound  note  for  that  purpose,  he  ab- 
sently took  up  the  change,  saying  he 
would  give  it  to  Mr.  Mowledy  when 
they  got  home  presently.  So  the 
curate  accompanied  his  rector  back 
to  Melina  Place.  When  they  got 
there,  and  knocked  for  admittance, 
an  angiy  head  in  a  mob-cap  was 
thrust  from  the  window,  and  the 
shrill  voice,  which  Mr.  Mowledy  had 
heard  before,  rated  the  doctor  in 
no  measured  terms.  '  The  curate's 
heart  was  touched  to  see  the  poor  gen- 
tleman so  humbled,  and  he  moved 
away  a  little  distance,  to  be  out  of 
hearing,  while  the  storm  blew  over. 
He  waited  for  some  time  while  coarse 
taunts  and  hard  invectives  fell  pelting 
on  the  doctor's  head,  and  when  he 
disappeared  with  a  sudden  jerk,  as 
though  pulled  into  the  house  by  a  claw, 
Mr.  Mowledy  sighed  gently  over  the 
loss  of  his  small  savings,  and  returned 
to  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh  with  some 
pity  and  even  some  respect  for  the 
castaway. 

CHAPTER  XIII.      WEDDING-BELLS. 

The  curate  having  received  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  baptismal  certificate 
in  due  course  from  Dr.  Porteous,  called 
at  the  "  Chequers "  with  this  docu- 
ment in  his  pocket-book,  to  assure 
John  Giles  that  there  need  be  no 
further  obstacle  or  delay  to  retard  the 
wedding.  He  even  showed  the  cer- 
tificate, in  his  precise,  conscientious 
way,  to  John,  in  proof  of  the  fact. 
Upon  seeing  the  certificate,  John 
scratched  his  head  and  said  he  would 
"  be  danged  if  he  hadn't  a  peaper  loike 
that  there  "  in  the  lining  of  his  hat. 
He  had  indeed  taken  it  out  of  his 
wife's  cupboard  one  day  after  her 
death,  and  put  it  there  because  the 
hat  was  too  large  for  him.  Now  he 
removed  it  cheerfully  for  inspection, 
and  the  two  papers  being  minutely 
compared,  were  found  to  be  iden- 
tical. 

The  names  of  Thomas  Brown, 
bachelor,  and  Margaret  Wyldwyl, 
spinster,  both  of  this  parish,  being 
tnen  duly  published  in  church  on  three 
successive  Sundays,  and  nobody  seeing 
any  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
they  nhould  not  be  joined  in  holy  mat- 
rimony, they  were  married ;  and  a 
joyous  peal  of  bells  was  rung  from  the 
church  steeple  as  lliey  walked  liome 
through  the  meadows,  attended  by  a 


party  of  bumpkin  well-wishers,  who 
dined  somewhat  uproariously  after- 
wards, being  bidden  thereto  by  John 
Giles  with  a  willing  mind.  He  soon 
gave  the  business  altogether  up  to 
them,  being  naturally  averse  to  trouble, 
and  glad  to  have  it  taken  off  his  hands. 
But  nothing  was  outwardly  changed 
at  the  inn. 

Tom   Brown   still   did  his   ostler's 
work    as    before.      There    was    not 
jnuch  to   do.     The  wagoners   mostly 
brought  a  truss  of  hay  with  them,  and 
some  corn  and  chaff  ready  mixed  in 
nose-bags.     There  was  only  the  trough 
to  fill  with  water  every  morning,  and 
to  take  out  a  bung  to  let  it  drain  off 
at  night  before  a  fresh  supply  was  put 
in.     Now  and  then  a  farmer  stopped 
his    cart  going  or  coming  back  from 
Di'onington  market  once  a  week.     But 
farmers'  horses  are  patient  cattle,  and 
they  seldom  required  anything  beyond 
a  pail,  and  a  handful  of  clover.     The 
newly  married  pair  had  an  easy  life. 
The  "  Chequers  "  had  its  set  of  steady 
customers,    who    came    and    went    at 
regular  hours.     The  money  they  paid 
was  put  in  the  kitchen  drawer,  a  few 
pence  at  a  time,  and  when  the  brewer 
caiiie  he  was  paid  out  of  it  in  coppers. 
They  gained  enough  to  live  upon  and 
pay  the  miller,  the  all-sorts  shop,  and 
occasionally  the  distiller  ;  but  they  put 
nothing  by.     They  had  their  own  poul- 
try, eggs,  milk,  bacon,  pork,  and  vege- 
tables.    At    Christmas   there  was  an 
ox  killed  in  the  village,  and  the  Wake- 
field folk  divided  it  among  them,  pay- 
ing chiefly  in  kind  or  in  work  for  each 
portion.     They    had     little    need   of 
money,    and   if    a  hostile   army   had 
invaded   England,    they   would   have 
had  no  harder  task  than  to  requisition 
fifty     shillings     at    Wakefield-in-the- 
Marsh  :  half  of  them  would  certainly 
have  been  in  pence  or  farthings. 

Madge  seemed  perfectly  reconciled 
to  hef  lot,  if  she  had  ever  fancied  she 
had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  at  no  subsequent  period  of  her  life 
did  she  ever  appear  to  regret  her  mar- 
riage. 

Her  husband  was  a  clumsy,  good- 
tempered  fellow,  who  did  all  he  could 
to  please  her,  and  she  ruled  over  her 
household,  as  women  will,  in  a  natural 
way. 

Her  health  came  back,  and  her  figure 
developed  into  matronly  proportions 
with  such  surprising  quickness  that 
she  acquired  a  character  for  great 
energy  and  decision  among  the  gossips 
of  the  village. 

"  Thee  hasn't  been  so  larn^  a  may- 
kin'  up  thee  moind,  Madge  Brown," 
said  Mrs.  Jinks,  the  blacksmith's 
mother,  about  three  months  after  the 
wedding.  "  T'  littal  strarnger  wun't 
be  tu  larng  upon  .'un's  rowad,  that 
'un  wun't,  so  1  tells  'ee  —  now  mark 
moy  wurruds." 

But  Madge  happened  to  be  busy 
hanging  out  some  clothes  to  dry  just 
then,  so  she  was  obliged  to  walk  away, 
and  when  she  came  back,  made  Mrs. 
Jinks   no  answer,  having  to  iron  an 


apron ;  Avhich  work  she  evidently 
thought  admitted  of  no  delay,  for  she 
raked  up  the  fire  with  a  loud  clatter. 
And  though  Mrs.  Jinks,  both  then  and 
afterwards,  showed  a  female  desire  to 
recur  to  this  subject,  it  so  chanced 
that  Madge  had  always  something 
noisy  to  do  whenever  she  touched  upon 
it,  though  Mrs.  Jinks  was  an  old  friend 
of  hers,  and  the  women  liked  each 
other. 

"  Wal,  Madge,  ye'll  carl  me  in  yere 
trouble,  wun't  'ee,  Madge  ?  I  be  alius 
there,  I  be  —  yunder  at  the  f arge  wi' 
Harry.  Tummus  have  unlee  far  to 
put  that  hed  ur  his'n  out  'o  't  winder 
und  holler.  Oi'll  cum  to  'ee  farst 
as  ould  legs  '11  carr'  me  —  that  I 
wuU." 

Madge  promised  to  send  for  her  as 
soon  as  her  experience  should  be  nec- 
essary ;  and  Tom  Brown  also  engaged 
the  professional  services  of  a  medical 
man  at  Dronington.  But  neither  Mrs. 
Jinks  nor  the  doctor  were  unfortu- 
nately present  when  the  event  hap- 
pened ;  for  it  occurred  quite  unex- 
pectedly, to  the  extreme  increase  of 
the  prophetic  reputation  of  Mrs.  Jinks, 
who,  hearing  with  great  delight  that 
a  man  child  had  been  born  to  Tom 
Brown,  prematurely,  and  in  the  night, 
joyfully  exclaimed  that  she  had  always 
foreseen  it  would  be  a  seven-months' 
child,  and  bustled  off"  to  boast  of  her 
foresight  and  take  her  share  of  the 
baby,  who  was,  like  all  other  babies 
before  and  since,  the  common  property 
of  kindly  neighbors. 

She  found  sheepish  Tom  Brown 
very  proud  of  his  new  dignity  as  a 
family  man,  and  walking  about  with 
his  hobnailed  shoes  off,  that  "  t'  maw- 
ther  and  choylde  shud  get  a  bit  o' 
sleape,"  he  said,  with  a  rough  tender- 
ness. But  Mrs.  Jinks  knew  better 
what  they  wanted  than  he:  and 
neither  Tom,  nor  John  Giles,  who 
passed  his  time  in  Avinkin^  over  his 
beer  in  reply  to  all  inquiries,  could 
safely  say  their  souls  were  their  own 
for  the  next  ten  days,  being  despoti- 
cally ruled  by  Mrs.' Jinks.  She  had 
unconsciously  mastered  the  theory  of 
personal  government  so  thoroughly, 
that  neither  speech  nor  thought  was 
free  under  her.  She  was,  as  greater 
personages  have  been  and  are,  the  ab- 
solute mistress  of  an  absolute  king, 
who  could  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor 
speak,  and  who  was  in  all  respects  an 
infant  with  no  will  of  his  own. 

The  two  men  were  very  glad  when 
Madge  came  down  again  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  after  having  been 
churched  in  the  customary  manner, 
went  quietlv  about  her  duties. 

Mrs.  Jinks,  however,  having  fairly 
earned  her  renown  as  a  prophetess, 
was  fully  determined  not  to  i)art  with 
it,  or  to'  suffer  it  upon  any  account  to 
become  dimmed  by  disuse,  and,  there- 
fore, slu'  now  predicted,  that  whenever 
a  seven-months'  child  was  born,  it  was 
a  sure  sign  he  would  have  an  impa- 
tient temper. 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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NEWS   FROM  THE  MOON. 

TiiK  Earl  of  Ilosse,  to  whose  father  the  world  owes  the 
telescope  which  turns  its  giant  eye  skywards  from  its 
underj^round  homo  at  Parsonstown,  has  recently  published, 
in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Koyal  Society,  the  results 
of  his  succi^ssful  efibrts  to  measure  the  moon's  heat.  It  is 
not  our  piir[)ose  to  consider  specially  Lord  Rosse's  re- 
searches, which  are  indeed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  little 
suited  for  these  pa<;eH.  We  |)r()po8e  rather  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  attention  just  now  directed  to  our  satellite, 
in  order  to  discuMS  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting facts  which  have  been  learned  respecting  the 
moon,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  least  likely  to  be 
familiar  to  the  general  reader.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from 
touching  on  a  strange  though  not  unexpected  result  which 
follows  from  Lord  Rosse's  researches.  The  cold,  pale 
moon,  that 

Climbs  the  Sky 
So  silently  and  with  so  wan  a  face, 

has  been  shown  to  be  in  reality  so  warm,  that  no  creature 
living  on  our  earth  could  endure  contact  with  that  heated 
surface.  The  middle  of  the  disc  of  the  "  white  full  moon  " 
is  hotter  than  boiling  water.  It  has  thus  been  the  fate  of 
science  yet  once  again  to  destroy  an  illusion  which  had 
tor  ages  suggested  a  favorite  poetical  image.  Poets  will 
continue,  indeed,  to  sing  of  the  cold  moon. 

Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  ; 

but  to  the  student  of  astronomy  the  contrast  between  the 
poet's  fancy  and  the  reality  will  mar  the  imagery. 

The  moon  in  her  scientific  aspect  has  been  sufficiently 
coy,  however.  Notwithstanding  her  nearness  and  the 
seemingly  favorable  conditions  under  which  we  study  her, 
very  much  less  has  been  discovered  respecting  her  than 
was  anticipated  when  Galileo  first  observed 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  her  orb. 

She  remains  in  many  respects  a  mystery  to  us.  We  see 
little  in  her  structure  or  aspect  that  is  intelligible.  Never- 
theless what  has  been  learned  is  full  of  interest,  even  in 
iti  very  strangeness,  and  in  the  perplexing  problems  which 
it  suggests  for  our  consideration. 

Every  one  probably  knows  that  the  moon  is  nearly 
240,000  miles  from  the  earth  ;  that  she  is  about  2100  miles 
in  diameter  (which  is  less  than  the  earth's  diameter,  about 
as  100  is  less  than  367);  that  the  earth's  surface  exceeds 
hers  about  1 3|^  times,  while  the  earth's  volume  exceeds  the 
moon's  about  49^  times.  If  to  this  we  add  that  the  moon 
is  made  of  somewhat  lighter  material,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  that  her  mean  density  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
earth's,  so  that  the  earth  exceeds  her  81  times  in  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter,  we  have  indicated  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  characterize  the  moon's  globe  as  compared 
with  the  earth's.  We  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  add 
presently,  however,  about  her  probable  shape. 

We  commonly  regard  the  moon  as  a  satellite  of  the 
earth,  and  we  are  taught  at  school  and  in  our  text-books, 
that  while  the  earth  travels  round  the  sun,  the  moon 
travels  round  the  earth.  But  in  reality  this  is  erroneous, 
or  is  at  least  suggestive  of  error.  The  moon  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  companion  planet,  travelling  with  the  earth 
around  the  sun.  The  distinction  is  not  at  all  a  fanciful 
one.  The  earth  is  not  the  body  whose  force  the  moon 
chiefly  obeys.  On  the  contrary',  she  is  attracted  more  than 
twice  as  strongly  by  the  sun.  If  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  moon  could  be  watched  from  some  far-distant  stand-  , 
point,  the  observed  movements  would  by  no  means  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  the  moon  was  circling  round  the  earth ; 
and  in  fact,  if  the  earth  were  concealed  from  view  while 
her  satellite  was  thus  watched,  the  moon  would  appear  to 
circuit  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished fi-om  that  which  the  earth  herself  pursues.  It 
is  only  from  our  earth  as  a  standpoint  that  the  moon  seems 


to  have  the  earth  as  the  centre  round  which  she  travels ; 
and  to  show  how  readily  we  may  be  deceived  when  so 
viewing  any  celestial  body,  we  need  only  remember  that, 
as'  seen  from  the  earth,  even  the  sun  seems  to  have  her  as 
the  centre  of  bis  motion.  It  is  well  to  know  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  moon  in  this  respect ;  because  when,  instead 
of  regarding  her  as  merely  a  satellite  or  attendant  upon 
the  earth,  we  regard  her  as  a  companion  planet  —  the 
least  of  the  sun's  inner  family  of  planets  —  we  perceive 
that  in  studying  her  we  are  making  a  first  step  towards 
the  knowledge  of  other  worlds  than  ours. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  moon's  telescopic  aspect 
is  the  wonderfully  disturbed  condition  of  her  surface.  Her 
face  is  scarred  and  pitted  all  over;  nay,  this  but  faintly 
expresses  her  condition,  since  no  one  can  examine  the 
moon  carefully  with  suitable  telescopic  power,  without 
being  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  she  oas,  so  to  speak, 
passed  many  times  through  the  fire.  There  are  great 
seams,  as  if  at  some  early  stage  of  her  existence  her  whole 
globe  had  been  rent  apart  by  internal  forces ;  and  the 
duration  of  this  early  stage  would  appear  to  have  been 
considerable,  since  there  are  several  systems  of  -these  seams 
crossing  and  intercrossing.  Then  would  seem  to  have 
come  &n  age  during  which  large  regions  sank  as  the  moon 
cooled  and  contracted,  leaving  other  regions  elevated,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  great  ocean  valleys  and  continent  eleva- 
tions of  our  own  earth.  W^ith  further  contraction  came 
the  formation  of  great  corrugations,  the  lunar  Alps  and 
Apennines  and  other  mountain  ranges.  But  last  of  all, 
it  may  be  presumed  (if  the  recent  results  of  Mallet's  re- 
searches into  vulcanology  are  to  be  accepted),  came  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  stages  of  disturbances,  the  great 
era  of  crater  formation.  One  would  say  that  the  surface 
of  enormous  lunar  tracts  had  bubbled  over  like  some  seeth- 
ing terrestrial  substance,  were  it  not  that  no  materials 
known  to  us  could  form  coherent  bubbles  spanning  circular 
spaces  many  miles  in  diameter.  Yet  no  other  description 
gives  so  just  an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance  of  extensive 
tracts  of  the  moon's  surface,  except  one,  equally  or  even 
perhaps  more  fanciful :  If  the  whole  of  one  of  these  re- 
gions, while  still  plastic  from  intensity  of  heat,  had  been 
rained  upon  by  liquid  meteoric  masses  many  tons  or  even 
many  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight,  then  something  like  the 
observed  appearance  would  probably  have  resulted.  In- 
deed, it  is  rather  a  strange  circumstance  that  a  fragment 
of  a  slab  of  green  shale,  pictured  in  Lyell's  Geology,  with 
casts  of  rain-prints  left  by  a  shower  which  fell  ages  on  ages 
since,  presents  as  true  a  picture  of  certain  lunar  tracts, 
as  a  model  cast  expressly  to  illustrate  what  is  seen  in  an 
actual  photograph  (moon-painted)  of  one  of  those  regions. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  significance  of 
this  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  present  Aspect  of  the  crater- 
covered  regions  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  single  continuous  era  of  crater  formation.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  contour  of  the  whole  surface  has  been 
changed  over  and  over  again  by  the  forces  which  produced 
these  craters. 

Although  we  find  little  in  the  moon's  aspect  which  re- 
minds us  of  features  at  present  presented  by  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  must  not  too  confidently  assume  that  the 
two  globes  have  been  exposed  to  quite  dissimilar  processes 
of  change.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  form  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  real  conformation  of  the  earth's  crust  underneath 
those  layers  which  have  been  formed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  It  requires  but  a  slight 
study  of  geology  to  recognize  how  importantly  such  action 
has  affected  our  earth.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  square  foot 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  does  not  owe  its  present  con- 
figuration either  directly  to  weather  changes  and  the  action 
of  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  or  stream  or  flood,  or 
else  to  processes  such  as  vegetation  or  the  succession  of 
various  forms  of  animal  life.  In  the  moon,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  we  see  the  natural  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  planet, 
the  rock  surface  precisely  as  it  was  left  when  the  internal 
forces  ceased  to  act  with  energy.  There  has  been  no 
"  weathering ; "  no  wearing  down  of  the  surface  by  the 
action  of  water ;  no  forests  have  formed  carboniferous  lay- 
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ers ;  no  strata  like  our  chalk  formations  have  been  de- 
posited ;  vegetation  does  not  hide  any  part  of  the  surface; 
no  snows  have  fallen,  and  therefore  no  glaciers  grind  down 
the  rugged  surface  of  the  lunar  valleys.  With  one  excep- 
tion, there  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  any  process 
which  is  at  work  to  disintegrate  or  modify  the  sterile  face 
of  the  moon.  The  exception  is  the  process  of  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  moon's  crust,  as  the  lunar 
day  and  night  pass  on  in  slow  succession.  Unquestionably, 
the  change  from  a  heat  of  some  five  hundred  degrees  at 
midday,  to  a  cold  far  more  intense  than  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  on  earth,  must  cause  a  gradual  change 
in  portions  of  the  moon's  surface. 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  a  most  interesting  question  re- 
specting the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that  now,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  water  and  very  little  air  (if  any)  on  the  half  of 
the  moon  turned  towards  ns.  Yet  it  is  argued  that  those 
volcanic  disturbances  which  are  indicated 'so  strikingly  by 
the  moon's  aspect,  imply  the  former  existence  both  of 
water  and  of  air.  On  our  earth  water  appears  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  occurrence  of  volcanic  eruptions.  Our 
leading  seismologist,  Mallet,  lays  down  the  rule,  "  Without 
water  there  can  be  no  eruption,"  and  it  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Humboldt  that  all  the  active  volcanoes  of 
the  earth  are  close  to  the  sea.  Of  course  the  chief  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  view  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  substances 
emitted  during  eruptions;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  view 
may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  terrestrial  relation. 
Then  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that  so  many  and 
such  violent  eruptions  as  the  lunar  volcanoes  indicate, 
can  have  taken  place  without  the  emission  of  quantities  of 
vapor  so  enormous  that  a  discernible  atmosphere  would 
from  that  cause  alone,  have  been  formed  around  our  moon. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  example,  which  would  be  poured 
out  if  the  lunar  volcanoes  in  any  degree  resembled  ours, 
would  form  a  gaseous  envelope  of  no  inconsiderable  depth. 
This  will  be  manifest  when  we  recall  Galileo's  description 
of  the  lunar  craters  as  resembling  the  eyes  in  a  peacock's 
tail  for  number.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
any  planet  could  be  formed  without  an  atmosphere ;  and 
although,  no  doubt,  the  moon's  small  mass  would  indicate  a 
very  inconsiderable  aerial  envelope,  yet  it  would  not  ex- 
plain the  complete  absence  of  all  traces  of  air. 

The  considerations  here  mentioned  have  long  formed 
one  of  the  standing  mysteries  of  astronomy.  We  see  in 
our  moon  a  planet  which  ought  to  have  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere, which  even  would  seem  once  to  have  had  them; 
and  yet  she  now  shows  no  trace  of  either. 

The  efforts  made  to  explain  the  matter  have  been  suffi- 
ciently strenuous. 

Whiston  suggested  that  a  comet  had  swept  away  the 
lunar  air  and  oceans',  a  view  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  held  the  theory  that  our  own  oceans  had  been  formerly 
recruited  by  a  comet  which  produced  a  universal  deluge. 
Of  course  what  is  now  known  about  comets  will  not  per- 
mit us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  supposition  that  one 
of  these  bodies  could  carry  oiF  any  portion  of  the  moon's 
belongings.  A  comet  might  rain  a  shower  of  meteoric 
stones  upon  the  moon,  and  so  recruit  her  mass  :  indeed 
the  idea  has  been  suggested  of  late  that  this  happened  re- 
peatedly in  those  far-off"  ages  when  all  the  planets  were 
exposed  to  such  influences,  their  "  growing  mass,"  as  Wen- 
dell Holmes  says, 

I'clttid  with  star-dust,  stoned  with  meteor-balls. 

That  the  moon  should  borrow  from  comets  is  not  unlikely, 
therefore,  but  that  comets  should  rob  the  moon  is  altogether 
improbable. 

There  is  another  theory  scarcely  less  fanciful.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  moon  has  grown  intensely  cold. 
Her  small  orb,  though  once  instinct  with  fire,  has  long 
since  parted,  according  to  this  theory,  with  all  its  inherent 
heat.  All  the  forms  of  life  that  once  existed  on  the  moon, 
animal  life,  vegetable  life,  and  the  life  which  our  imagina- 
tion pictures  where  great  natural  changes  arc  in  progress, 
have  been,  so  to  sfioak,  frozen  out.  The  moon's  ocr-nns 
have  congealed  to  their  utmost  depths.     The  very  gases 


which  once  formed  her  atmosphere  have  frozen,  until  at 
last  she  has  become  the  dead  globe  we  see,  never  to  be 
warmed  again  into  life,  and  having  no  other  use  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe  but  to  illuminate  our  earth  and 
regulate  her  tides. 

But  while  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  intensity  of 
cold  during  the  long  lunar  nights  may  be  amply  sufficient 
to  turn  every  gas  we  know  of  into  the  solid  form,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  moon  is  exposed 
during  her  equally  long  day,  would  produce  even  more  re- 
markable changes  when  poured  upon  such  a  frozen  surface, 
than  it  would  efl'ect  on  such  a  globe  as  our  earth  in  its 
present  condition.  Imagine  our  oceans  frozen,  and  the  air 
also  frozen,  so  as  to  lie  in  great  drifts  many  feet  deep  l 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Then  conceive  the 
sun  to  pour  his  rays  down  upon  that  frozen  surface  for  a 
day  lasting  two  of  our  weeks,  his  midday  place  being 
nearly  overhead.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  frozen  air 
would  be  melted  and  vaporized  (turned,  that  is,  into  our 
familiar  air),  and  then  the  ocean  melted,  and  enormous 
quantities  turned  into  vapor?  Such  are  the  actual  condi- 
tions in  those  lunar  regions  which  form  the  middle  of  the 
moon's  face.  Yet  at  the  time  of  full  moon  no  signs  of 
change  can  be  recognized,  at  least  none  which  correspond 
to  the  vaporization  of  a  frozen  atmosphere,  and  of  frozen 
oceans.  The  simple  fact,  however,  that  Lord  Rosse's  ex- 
periments prove  that  the  full  moon  is  greatly  heated,  dis- 
poses at  once  of  the  fanciful  theory  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. For  a  frozen  lunar  atmosphere  could  not  be  heated 
beyond  the  point  (corresponding  to  an  exceeding  cold) 
where  it  becomes  gaseous,  until  the  whole  of  it  had  as- 
sumed this  form ;  and  after  that,  the  water  under  the 
atmosphere  could  not  be  heated  above  boiling  heat  without 
turning  altogether  into  steam.  Now  of  two  things  one. 
The  boiling  heat  would  be  either  high  or  low.  If  high, 
that  would  imply  considerable  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
we  could  not  but  recognize  an  atmosphere  producing  such 
pressure ;  if  low,  then  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
moon  is  raised,  as  Lord  Rosse's  experiments  show,2  remains 
altogether  inexplicable. 

There  is  another  strange  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  water  and  air  in  the  moon,  due  to  Dr.  Frank- 
land.  According  to  this  theory,  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere which  once  existed  on  the  moon  have  now  withdrawn 
into  the  moon's  interior.  "  If  water  at  one  time  existed  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon,"  says  Frankland,  "  whither  has  it 
disappeared  ?  If  we  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis,  that  the  portions  of  matter  composing  re- 
spectively the  earth  and  the  moon  once  possessed  an 
equally  elevated  temperature,  it  almost  necessarily  follows 
that  the  moon,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  her 
mass,  would  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  earth.  This 
cooling  of  the  moon's  mass  must,  in  accordance  with  all 
analogy,  have  been  attended  with  contraction,  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  as  occurring  without  the  development 
of  a  cavernous  structure  in  the  interior.  Much  of  the  cav- 
ernous structure  would  doubtless  communicate,  by  means 
of  fissures,  with  the  surface,  and  thus  there  would  be  pro- 
vided an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from  the  depths 
of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long  lunar  day  Avould 
be  totally  unable  to  dislodge  more  than  traces  of  its  vapor. 
Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the  moon  to  contract  on  cooling 
at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration  thoujih  only 
180  degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  (the  difference 
between  the  boiling  heat  and  the  freezing  point)  would 
create  cellular  space  equal  to  nearly  \Ah  millions  of  cubic 
miles,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  the 
whole  of  the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them  to  bear  the  same 

1  We  do  not  know  the  actual  depth,  because  we  do  not  know  what  is  the 
density  of  solid  oxygen  or  solid  nitrogen.  But  we  know  that  if  the  density 
of  these  elements  when  reduced  to  the  solid  state,  were  equal  to  thnt  of  Ice. 
the  atmosphere  would  be  converted  into  a  solid  lajer,  more  than  thirty  feet 
deep,  for  the  water-barometer  ttiiiids  at  more  than  thirty  feet.  If  trosen 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  were  as  deii.su  as  mercury,  then  the  layer  would  be  only 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  dejitli. 

'  Lord  ttosse  separates  the  effect  of  retiected  eun  heat  from  that  lieat  which 
the  moon  ehUts  as  u  Miiriued  body.  We  do  not  expliiiu  here  tlie  |)rinciplea 
which  render  it  possible  to  distinguisli  between  these  two  furms  of  heat ;  but 
their  suffloiency  is  altogether  l>eyond  question. 
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pi^rtion  to  the  mass  of  the  moon  as  our  own  oceans  bear 
to  that  of  the  earth."  „       ,   .       ,.  e        n  ♦i,^ 

Room  inijjht  certainly  be  found  m  this  way  for  all  the 
lunar  oceans,  because  the  moon's  surface  amounts  only  to 
14  GOO  000  8(iuare  miles,  and  therefore  the  cellular  space 
deduced  above  amounts  to  the  volume  of  an  ocean  compe- 
tent to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  to  the  depth  ol 
a  mile.  But  then,  where  has  the  lunar  atmosphere  gone 
to  ?  It  would  require  much  more  room  than  the  oceans, 
if  ori<'iually  comparable  to  our  own  atmosphere  in  density. 
For  even  at  a  heij^ht  of  22  miles  from  the  moon's  surface 
the  density  of  the  air  would  only  be  reduced  one-half,  so 
that  half  the  lunar  air  would  occupy  a  shell  of  space  cov- 
erin.'  the  whole  mooa  to  a  depth  of  22  miles.  It  would 
thus"n'(iuire  22  times  as  much  space  as  Frankland's  theory 
gives,  and  still  the  other  half  would  be  lefl  outside  the 
moon.  But  even  the  oceans  are  not  very  easily  accounted 
for  on  this  theory.  We  must  assume  that  when  they. ex- 
isted on  the  moon's  surface  they  were  not  quite  so  hot  as 
boilinj,'  water  on  the  earth.  In  fact  Frankland's  theory  de- 
I)en(ls''in  •Teat  part  on  the  probable  existence  of  glaciers 
on  the  moon,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  wouM 
be  no  glaciers  while  the  oceans,  and  therefore  the  solid 
moon,  were  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  How 
then  is  the  refrigeration  through  180  degrees  to  take  place 
without  passing  far  below  the  freezing  point?  But  frozen 
oceans  would  assuredly  not  find  their  way  into  the  moon's 
interior  through  the  fissures  of  Frankland's  theory.  Apart 
from  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  moon  had  a 
very  rare  atmosphere,  the  boiling  point  would  be  very 
much  lower  than  on  the  earth  ;  while,  if  she  had  an  atmos- 
phere as  dense  as  ours,  it  remains  impossible  to  understand 
where  that  atmosphere  can  have  gone  to. 

I  have  said  that  the  theory  requires  that  formerly  gla- 
ciers should  have  existed  on  the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that, 
apart  from  the  theory,  the  question  whether  there  were 
ever  any  glaciers  on  the  moon  is  full  of  interest.  For  if 
there  were  glaciers  there  must  have  been  snow  and  rain, 
as  well  as  wind  currents  to  bear  the  moisture-laden  air 
against  the  slopes  of  the  lunar  mountain  ranges.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  indicate  the  evidence  which  Frank- 
land  finds  for  the  lunar  glaciers  of  his  theory.  "  What  may 
we  expect  to  see  ?  "  he  says.  "  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances the  terminal. moraine  of  a  glacier  attains  enormous 
dimensions ;  and  consequently,  of  all  the  marks  of  a  gla- 
cier valley,  this  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  be  first 
perceived.  Two  such  terminal  moraines,  one  of  them  a 
double  one,  have  appeared  to  observers  to  be  traceable 
upon  the  moon's  surface."  His  description  of  the  position 
of  these  would  not  be  intelligible  without  a  lunar  chart  ; 
but  students  of  the  moon  will  understand  where  to  look  for 
them  when  we  mention  simply  that  one  lies  near  the  end 
of  the  remarkable  streak  from  Tycho  i  to  Bullialdus,  cross- 
ing this  streak  exactly  opposite  Lubiniezky,  while  the 
other  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lunar  valley 
which  runs  past  the  eastern  edge  of  Rheita. 

Describing  the  first,  Frankland  says,  there  are  "  two 
ridges  forming  the  arcs  of  eccentric  circles.  Beyond  the 
second  ridge  a  talus  slopes  down  gradually  northAvard  to 
the  generaF  level  of  the  lunar  surface,  the  whole  presenting 
an  appearance  reminding  the  observer  of  the  concentric 
moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  These  ridges  are  visible 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  that  portion  of  the 
moon's  surface  is  illuminated  ;  but  it  is  only  about  the 
third  day  after  the  first  quarter,  and  at  the  corresponding 
phase  of  the  waning  moon,  when  the  sun's  rays,  falling 
nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  details  of  this  part  of  the 

1  Tycho  U  that  spot  where  the  full  moon  shows  a  gathering  together  of 
streaks,  somewhat  as  at  either  core-end  of  a  peeled  orange.  Indeed,  small 
photovjraphs  of  the  full  moon  look  so  much  like  photographs  of  a  peeled 
orange  that,  as  Wendell  Holmes  notes,  many  persons  suppose  astronomers 
have  substituted  the  orange  for  the  moon,  so  as  to  save  themselves  trouble. 
Imagine  how  pleasing  such  an  idea  must  be  to  our  De  la  Rues,  Rutherfords, 
and  others,  who  have  exhausted  the  contrivances  of  mechanical  ingenuity  to 
make  their  great  telescopes  truly  follow  the  moon,  and  have  devised  at  in- 
finite labor  the  best  photographic  appliances  to  secure  good  results.  It  is 
only  right  to  say,  however,  that  no  one  would  for  a  moment  mistake  the 
masterpieces  of  these  astronomers  for  photographs  of  a  peeled  orange,  since 
they  are  equal  in  distinctness  to  views  of  the  moon  with  excellent  telescopes. 
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moon's  surface  into  strong  relief,  and  the  appearances 
suggest  this  explanation  of  them."  It  will  be  manifest 
tha'the  evidence  for  glaciers  on  the  moon  is  not  altogether 
irresistible.  On  the  whole  face  of  that  hemisphere,  seven 
millions  of  square  miles  in  extent,  which  the  moon  turns 
earthwards,  there  are  but  two  spots  where  appearances  are 
recognized  which  suggest  the  idea  of  glacial  moraines. 
This  is  not  convincing,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
under  the  best  telescopic  scrutiny  yet  applied  to  the  moon 
we  see  her  surface  only  as  we  should  see  a  mountain 
region  on  the  earth  from  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  through  a  dense  and  perturbed  atmosphere. 
For  all  the  atmospheric  effects  are  multiplied  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  the  telescope  employed,  so  that 
even  when  we  use  so  high  a  power  as  2400,  which  would 
theoretically  reduce  the  moon's  distance  to  100  miles,  the 
atmosphere  between  us  and  the  moon  is,  as  it  were,  multi- 
plied 2400  times. 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  exhausted  all  the  ingenious  the- 
ories which  have  been  devised  bv  those  who  insist  on  endow- 
in<T  the  moon  of  former  ages  with  oceans  and  an  atmosphere. 
We  have  seen  a  comet  called  in  to  carry  away  the  lunar 
air  and  water,  next  we  have  had  them  frozen  up,  and 
thirdly  the  moon's  interior  has  opened  to  remove  them  from 
our  sight.  But  a  fourth  theory  remains,  which,  though  not 
less  startling  than  the  others,  has  found  singular  favor 
even  among  astronomers  of  repute.  According  to  this 
fourth  theory,  the  lunar  oceans  and  atmospheres  have  with- 
drawn, not  into  the  inside  of  the  moon,  but  to  her  other  or 
unseen  side.  The  farther  half  of  the  moon  is  never  seen 
by  us,  and  being  unknown  has  appeared  to  afford  a  favor- 
able opportunity  of  applying  the  principle  "  omne  ignotum 
pro  mirifico."  Accordingly,  it  has  been  supplied  with 
oceans  and  an  atmosphere,  in  fact  with  a  double  quantity 
of  air  and  water ;  inhabitants  are,  of  course,  not  wanting 
where  circumstances  are  so  suitable  for  their  subsistence; 
and  in  fine,  another  world  exists  on  the  unseen  half  of  the 

moon.  , .     , 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  describe  this  theory  as 
though  it  were  merely  based  on  our  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  things  on  the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  —  as  though,  in 
fact,  itl-esembled  one  of  the  peul-etres  of  Fontenelle  (who 
was  an  ardent  believer,  by  the  way,  in  the  habitability  of 
our  satellite).  The  theory  was  originally  suggested  by  a 
mathematical  inquiry  of  singular  profundity.  The  skilful 
German  mathematician,  Hansen,  found  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  moon's  centre  of  gravity  is  not  exactly  at  the 
middle  point  of  that  diameter  of  hers  which  is  directed 
earthwards,  her  movements  must  give  evidence  of  the  fact. 
If  the  centre  of  gravity  were  farther  away  than  the  middle 
point  she  would  show  a  slight  peculiarity  of  motion  in  one 
direction,  while  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  nearer  than 
the  middle  point  she  would  show  a  peculiarity  of  the  oppo- 
site kind.  On  examining  the.  moon's  actually  recorded 
motions,  Hansen  considered  that  he  had  evidence  sufficing 
to  prove  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
farther  away  than  the  middle  point  just  mentioned.  Now 
clearly,  if  the  moon's  shape  is  very  nearlv  globular,  but  she 
is  like  a  loaded  die,  heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
her  oceans  and  atmosphere  must  pass  over  to  the  loaded 
side.  To  use  the  emphatic  mode  of  describing  matters  em- 
ployed by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  letter  to  the  present 
writer,  the  farther  side  of  the  moon,  according  to  Hansen's 
view,  is  "  like  a  great  lake  basin,  nearly  forty  miles  deep." 
Of  course,  Herschel  did  not  mean  that  there  is  a  great  con- 
cavity on  that  side,  any  more  than  a  geographer  would 
mean  that  the  ocean  bottom  is  concave,  if  he  spoke  of  the 
ocean  basin.  But  the  state  of  the  farther  side  of  the  moon, 
according  to  the  theory  we  are  considering,  is  precisely  as 
though  matter  were  excavated  away  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
forty°miles,  leaving,  of  course,  ample  room  for  every  drop 
of  water  to  flow  to  that  unseen  half.  The  air  would  also 
flow  to  that  side.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  so  clear 
that  the  air  would  be  concealed  in  the  same  way  that  the 
water  would  be.  The  fact  is,  one  half  of  the  moon  is  tiot 
wholly  hidden  from  our  view.  There  is  a  "  balancing  mo- 
tion "  (technically  called  the  "  libration  ")  of  the  moon,  by 
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which  she  now  tilts  one  part  of  the  farther  hemisphere  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  then  another  part,  with  a  singular 
alternation  which  brings  the  balancing  round  so  as  to 
affect  in  turn  every  part  of  the  moon's  edge.  And  owing 
to  this  peculiarity,  instead  of  one  half  of  the  moon  remain- 
ing concealed  from  us,  about  forty-two  parts  out  of  100  only 
are  altogether  and  at  all  times  unseen.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  an  atmosphere  coerced  so  much  less  than  our 
own  (since  the  moon's  attractive  power  at  her  surface  is 
but  one  sixth  of  the  earth's  at  hers)  would  confine  itself 
strictly  within  limits  so  narrow. 

But  in  reality,  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  favor  of 
Hansen's  fundamental  theory  which,  if  admitted,  disposes 
altogether  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  that  theory.  The 
continental  astronomer,  Gussew  of  Wilna,  has  very  care- 
fully examined  some  of  De  la  Rue's  lunar  photographs, 
taken  when  the  moon  was  at  opposite  stages  of  her  balanc- 
ing motion,  and  by  noting  how  much  the  several  craters, 
etc.,  are  displaced,  he  has  found  the  means  of  determining 
the  shape  of  the  moon's  surface.  According  to  his  meas- 
urements, the  greater  part  of  the  visible  surface  of  the 
moon  must  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  elevation,  rising  in 
the  middle  fully  seventy  miles  above  the  mean  level.  In 
fact,  the  moon,  according  to  these  measurements,  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  egg-shaped,  the  smaller  end  of  the 
egg  being  turned  earthwards,  —  only  it  will  of  course  be 
understood  that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  moon's  body 
would  not  differ  very  markedly  from  the  globular  form.  It 
would  be  shaped,  to  speak  plainly,  like  a  nearly  round  egg. 
Of  course,  this  way  of  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity 
farther  away  than  the  middle  of  the  lunar  diameter  directed 
towards  the  earth,  leads  to  results  quite  different  from 
those  which  would  follow  if  the  moon  were  a  globe  in  shape 
but  loaded  like  a  die  internally.  That  great  hill  of  matter 
on  the  earthward  side  of  the  moon,  would  draw  the  oceans 
and  air  away  from  the  farther  side  —  not,  indeed,  to  its 
own  summit,  that  is,  not  to  the  middle  of  the  disc  we  see, 
but  to  its  base.  In  fact,  there  would  be  a  gathering  of  the 
waters  in  a  zone  all  round  the  edge  of  the  moon's  visible 
disc,  and  over  this  zone  the  atmospheric  pressure  would 
also  be  greatest.  Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
sign  either  of  water  or  air  on  this  zone  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face, we  must  perforce  abandon  the  theory  that  lunar  oceans 
and  air  still  lie  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  reader  will  probably  conclude,  as  the  evidence 
seems  to  require,  that  all  ideas  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  moon  has  never  had  either  a  watery  envelope 
or  an  aerial  one  in  the  slightest  degree  comparable  in 
relative  extent  with  those  on  our  earth. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  curious  questions  suggested 
by  the  manifest  signs  of  violent  volcanic  action  on  the 
moon  in  former  ages,  when  neither  water  nor  air  existed  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
discuss  the  remarkable  result  attained  by  Gussew. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  really  is  a  bulging  out  on  the 
earthward  side  of  the  moon  to  the  enormous  extent  indicated 
by  Gussew's  measurements,  we  have  a  singular  problem  to 
inquire  into.  For  theoretically,  as  Newton  showed  long 
since,  the  moon  ought  to  be  in  shape  what  geometricians 
call  an  ellipsoid.  The  earth's  globe  is  slightly  flattened 
one  w.ay,  and  we  call  such  a  figure  a  spheroid ;  but  now 
suppose  that  besides  being  compressed  at  the  poles,  she 
were  also  (as  some  think  she  actually  is)  compressed  (but 
to  a  much  smaller  -degree)  at  two  opposite  parts  of  the 
equator,  so  that  the  equator  itself  was  slightly  oval ;  then 
she  would  have  her  shortest  diameter,  as  now,  the  polar 
one  ;  her  longest  diameter  would  be  the  longest  diameter 
of  her  oval  equator ;  and  she  might  be  said  to  have  an 
intermediate  diameter,  namely,  the  shortest  diameter  of 
her  equator.  Sq  it  should  be,  says  Newton,  in  the  case  of 
the  moon.  She  should  be  most  compressed  at  the  poles, 
or  nearly  at  the  north  and  south  points  of  her  disc ;  her 
longest  diameter  should  be  the  one  turned  towards  the 
earth ;  and  a  thwart  diameter  lying  nearly  east  and  west 
would  be.  her  third  or  intermediate  diameter.  Then  he 
calculated  the  length  of  these  several  diameters,  and  found 
that  the  shortest  would  not  differ  more  than   sixty-two 


yards  from  the  longest.  This  is  something  very  different 
from  the  seventy  miles  resulting  from  Gussew's  measure- 
ments. 

If  then  that  monstrous  hill  exists,  we  must  look  for  its 
origin  in  some  extraneous  cause,  since  we  see  that  a  globe 
assuming  its  natural  figure  under  such  conditions  as  pre- 
vailed in  the  moon's  case  would  present  no  such  excrescence. 
We  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  photographic 
evidence  is  accepted  by  Dr.  De  la  Rue  himself.  In  fact, 
when  two  pictures  of  the  moon,  in  opposite  stages  of  her 
balancing,  are  looked  at,  the  stereoscopic  view  shows  Gus- 
sew's great  hill  actually  standing  out  as  it  were,  before  the 
very  eyes.  We  venture  to  quote  Sir  John  Herschel's 
account  of  the  principle  of  this  method,  because  of  the 
singularly  effective  way  in  which  he  presents  the  matter. 
He  says :  "  Owing  to  the  libration  of  the  moon,  the  same 
point  of  her  surface  is  seen  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
centre  of  her  disc,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  the  effect 
being  the  same  as  if,  the  moon  remaining  fixed,  the  eye 
were  shifted  from  right  to  left  through  an  angle  equal  to 
the  total  libration.  Now  this  is  the  condition  on  which 
stereoscopic  vision  depends,  so  that  by  choosing  two  epochs 
when  the  moon  is  presented  in  the  two  aspects  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  taking  separate  and  independent  pho- 
tographs of  it  in  each  aspect,  the  two,  stereoscopically 
combined,  so  completely  satisfy  all  the  requisite  conditions 
as  to  show  the  spherical  form  just  as  a  giant  might  see  it, 
whose  stature  was  such  that  the  interval  between  his  eyes 
should  equal  the  distance  between  the  place  where  the 
earth  stood  when  one  view  was  taken,  and  that  to  which  it 
would  have  been  removed  (the  moon  being  regarded  as 
fixed)  to  get  the  other.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  impres- 
sion oi  real  corporeal  form  thus  conveyed  by  some  of  these 
pictures  as  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  with  his  powerful 
reflector,  the  production  of  which  (as  a  step  in  some  sort 
taken  by  man  outside  of  the  planet  he  inhabits)  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  triumphs  of  scientific 
art." 

Both  the  measurement  and  the  simple  contemplation  of 
the  stereoscopic  pairs  of  lunar  pictures  appearing  to  indi- 
cate the  same  result,  Vre  may  proceed  to  inquire  under 
what  circumstances  that  result  may  have  been  brought 
about.  The  true  explanation  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a 
singular  one,  whatever  it  may  be ;  so  that  if  we  are  led  to 
a  view  which  may  appear  sensational,  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  surprising  circumstance. 

Now  let  it  be  noted  that  whatever  ideas  we  may  form  as 
to  the  past  condition  of  our  earth  and  the  other  members 
of  the  solar  system,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  admit  the 
general  theory  that  in  long  past  ages  every  one  of  these 
globes  was  in  a  condition  of  intense  heat.  That  our  earth 
was  formerly  liquefied  by  intensity  of  heat,  is  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  carefully  studied  her  surface ;  and  there 
are  few  men  of  science  who  do  not,  after  examining  the 
evidence,  conform  to  the  theory  of  Meyer,  that  the  earth 
was  formerly  in  a  vaporous  condition.  Assuming  that,  as 
our  poet  laureate  has  expressed  the  theory,  — 

This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light, 
Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets,  — 

we  can  form  no  other  conception  of  our  earth's  primal  con- 
dition than  as  a  vapor  globe.  Our  moon  likewise  affords 
abundant  evidence  of  having  once  been  in  an  intensely 
heated  state.  And  doubtless  there  was  once  a  time  when 
the  earth  and  moon  were  both  (at  the  same  time)  vaporous 
through  intensity  of  heat. 

Now  we  have  not  gone  back  to  that  far  distant  epoch 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  there  for  the  secret  of  the 
moon's  present  figure.  It  appears  to  us  reasonable  to  trace 
back  to  such  an  epoch  the  singular  law  of  the  moon's 
rotation,  whereby  she  always  keeps  the  same  face  turned 
towards  the  earth ;  for  far  off  though  that  epoch  may  be, 
it  is  not  separated  from  our  time  by  so  enormous  a  lapse  of 
ages  as  could  be  required  to  "  brake  "  a  rapidly  rotating 
moon  to  the  moon's  present  strangely  slow  rotation  rate. 
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In  thu  distant  era  then,  when  the  moon  was  a  vapor-nucleus 
within  the  great  vapor-globe  which  was  at  some  future 
perio<l  to  form  the  earth  we  live  upon,  the  moon  thus  in- 
volved learned  to  rotate  synchronously  with  her  revolution. 
IJut  gradually  the  earth's  vapor-globe  shrunk  in  its  dimen- 
.sions  until  the  moon  was  left  outside  —  or  we  may  say  that 
the  vaporous  envelopes  around  the  two  chief  nuclei  so  far 
shrank  as  no  longer  to  be  anywhere  intermixed.  From 
this  time  forth  the  moon  must  have  cooled  more  rapidly 
than  the  earth;  and  the  time  must  at  length  have  arrived 
whert  the  moon  had  become  an  opaque  orb,  while  the  earth 
on  which  we  live  was  still  a  sun.  Lven  at  this  early  stage 
of  our  existence,  the  moon  must  have  so  rotated  as  to  turn 
the  same  face  towards  the  earth's  then  glowing  orb. 

But  now  a  circumstance  has  to  be  considered  which, 
startling  though  it  may  seem  at  first,  is  yet  consistent  with 
what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  sun  and  other 
bodies.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  our  sun  expels  matter  from  his  interior  with  a  velocity 
suflicient  to  carry  such  matter  entirely  away  from  him. 
This  has  been  shown  by  the  microscopic  and  chemical  struc- 
ture of  meteorites,  by  their  paths  and  rates  of  motions,  and 
by  many  circumstances  which  will  be  found  detailed  at 
length  in  the  article  called  "  Meteors,  Seed-bearing  and 
Otherwise,"  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  November,  1872. 
It  is  also  very  strikingly  supported  by  the  behavior  of  the 
so-called  eruption-prominences  of  the  sun.  Passing  from  the 
sun  to  the  major  planets  —  whfch  even  now  seem  to  have 
some  of  the  qualities  of  subordinate  or  secondary  suns,  and 
must  certainly  have  been  such  long  after  the  earth  and  her 
fellow  minor  planets  had  cooled  down  into  the  condition  of 
habitable  worlds  —  we  find  very  striking  evidence  to  show 
that  these  minor  suns  or  major  planets  erupted  from  their 
interior  the  material  of  meteor  systems,  and  of  those 
comets  of  small  period  which  have  been  called  the  comet- 
families  of  the  major  planets.  The  evidence  on  this  point 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  article  called  "  The 
Recent  Meteor  Shower  and  Meteor  Showers  generally," 
which  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  January  last ; 
and  the  circumstance  will  there  be  found  noted,  that  we 
need  not  inquire  into  the  dimensions  of  a  body,  in  consid- 
ering the  possibility  of  its  expelling  matter  from  its  interior 
with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  such  matter  altogether 
away  ;  since,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inferiority  (for  instance) 
of  the  major  planets  compared  with  the  sun,  is  compensated 
by  the  inferior  attractive  power  which  their  eruptional 
forces  have  to  overcome.  All  that  is  required  is  a  sunlike 
condition  with  respect  to  heat ;  granting  this,  a  small  globe 
like  the  earth,  or  even  so  small  a  globe  as  the  moon,  would 
be  as  competent  to  expel  matter  to  great  distances  from 
its  interior,  as  the  major  planets,  or  as  the  sun  himself,  or 
even  as  an  orb  like  Sirius,  exceeding  our  sun  at  least  a 
thousand  times  in  volume. 

So  long  then  as  our  earth  continued  in  a  sunlike  state, 
she  would  probably  expel  matter  in  all  directions  with  a 
velocity  small  indeed  compared  with  the  velocity  of  matter 
erupted  from  the  sun,  but  quite  as  large  relatively  to  the 
attractive  power  of  the  earth.  This  process  of  continual 
eruption  would  not  exhaust  the  earth,  simply  because  it 
would  be  compensated  by  arrivals  from  without ;  and 
moreover,  far  the  greater  quantity  of  erupted  matter  would 
doubtless  fall  back  upon  the  glowing  orb  of  the  earth. 
But  it  is  manifest,  that  whatever  matter  was  erupted 
directly  towards  the  moon,  so  as  to  fall  upon  her,  would 
recruit  her  mass.  As  we  must  assume  from  the  known 
mass  of  the  earth  that  she  was  for  ages  in  a  sun-like  con- 
dition, we  must  believe  that  during  those  ages  that  face  of 
the  moon  which  was  continually  directed  earthwards,  re- 
ceived no  inconsiderable  supply  of  erupted  matter.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  the  process  began,  the 
moon  was  much  larger  in  volume,  though  considerably  less 
in  mass,  than  at  the  present  time.  She  would,  therefore, 
at  that  time  intercept  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
erupted  matter.  Moreover,  since,  after  she  had  shrunk 
into  a  semi-plastic  but  still  growing  orb,  the  moon  must 
have  continued  for  a  very  long  time  subject  to  this  rain  of 
earth-born  missiles,  there  is  reason  for  regarding  as  very 


considerable  the  quantity  of  matter  by  which  her  bulk  was 
thus  increased.  Moreover,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the< 
meteoric  missiles  thus  expelled  from  the  earth  would  nec- 
essarily be  exceedingly  not,  probably  liquid  even  before 
their  fall,  and  certainly  liquefied  at  the  moment  of  collision 
with  the  moon's  surface,  we  find  ti  priori  evidence  for  that 
very  downfall  of  liciuid  drops,  of  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  present  aspect  of  the  moon  seems  to  afford 
evidence.  It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that 
a  theory  devised  to  explain  a  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  moon's  globe,  should  account  also  for  a  feature,  not  less 
striking,  which  had  not  been  specially  in  view  when  the 
theory  was  invented. 

We  must  pass,  however,  from  these  considerations,  be- 
cause the  evidence  on  which  they  have  been  based  is  too 
slight  to  warrant  any  prolonged  or  exact  discussion  respect- 
ing them.  But  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the 
question  which  originated  the  strange  theories  devised  to 
explain  why  the  moon  at  present  shows  no  traces  either  of 
oceans  or  an  atmosphere. 

We  have  said  that  on  our  earth  the  law  seems  estab- 
lished that  where  there  is  no  water  there  are  no  volcanoes. 
May  it  not  be,  however,  that  this  law  does  not  extend  to 
the  moon  ?  Mr.  Mathieu  Williams,  whose  work,  "  "The 
Fuel  of  the  Sun,"  has  suggested  many  new  and  striking 
considerations  respecting  the  celestial  orbs,  has  brought  to 
bear  on  this  question  an  experience  which  very  few  stu- 
dents of  astronomy  have  possessed  —  the  knowledge, 
namely,  of  the  behavior  of  fused  masses  of  matter  cooling 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  "  I  have  watched  the 
cooling  of  such  masses  very  frequently,"  he  says,  "  and 
have  seen  abundant  displays  of  miniature  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, especially  marked  where  the  cooling  has  occurred 
under  conditions  most  nearly  resembling  those  of  a  gradu- 
ally cooling  planet  or  satellite  —  that  is,  when  the  fused 
matter  has  been  enclosed  by  a  resisting  and  contracting 
crust.  The  most  remarkable  that  I  have  seen  are  those 
presented  by  the  cooling  of  the  '  tap  cinder '  from  puddling 
furnaces.  This,  as  it  flows  from  the  furnace,  is  received  in 
stout  iron  boxes  (called  '  cinder  bogies  ').  The  following 
phenomena  are  usually  observable  on  the  cooling  of  the 
fused  cinder  in  a  circular  bogie.  First  a  thin  solid  crust 
forms  on  the  red-hot  surface.  This  speedily  cools  suffi- 
ciently to  blacken.  If  pierced  by  a  slight  thrust  from  an 
iron  rod,  the  red-hot  matter  within  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state 
of  seething  activity,  and  a  considerable  quantity  exudes 
from  the  opening.  If  a  bogie  filled  with  fused  cinder  is 
lefl  undisturbed,  a  veritable  spontaneous  volcanic  eruption 
takes  place,  through  some  portion,  generally  near  the 
centre,  of  the  solid  crust.  In  some  cases,  this  eruption  is 
sufficiently  violent  to  eject  small  spurts  of  molten  cinder  to 
a  height  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  width  of  the  bogie. 
The  crust  once  broken,  a  regular  crater  is  rapidly  formed, 
and  miniature  streams  of  lava  continue  to  pour  from  it ; 
sometimes  slowly  and  regularly,  occasionally  with  jerks 
and  spurts,  due  to  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of  gas.  The 
accumulation  of  these  lava-streams  forms  a  regular  cone, 
the  height  of  which  goes  on  increasing.  I  have  seen  a 
bogie  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  or 
ten  inches  deep,  surmounted  in  this  way  by  a  cone  about 
five  inches  high,  with  a  base  equal  to  the  whole  width  of 
the  bogie.  These  cones  and  craters  could  be  but  little 
improved  by  a  modeller  desiring  to  represent  a  typical 
volcano  in  eruption." 

The  aspect  of  the  moon's  crater-covered  surface  certainly 
accords  better  with  the  supposition  that  active  processes 
like  those  described  by  Mr.  Williams  were  in  operation 
when  that  surface  was  formed,  than  with  the  theory  that 
slow  and  intermittent  volcanic  action  like  that  with  which 
we  are  now  familiar  on  earth,  modelled  the  moon's  surface 
to  its  present  configuration.  In  the  former  case  water 
would  not  have  been  needed,  and  vaporous  matter  would 
not  have  been  expelled  to  an  extent  irreconcilable  with 
observed  phenomena. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  in  the  moon  a  subject  of 
research  which  has  been  by  no  means  exhausted.  Ascer- 
tained facts  respecting  her  have  not  yet  been  explained ; 
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and  doubtless  many  facts  still  remain  to  be  ascertained. 
The  moon  will  hereafter  be  examined  with  greater  tele- 
scopic power  than  has  yet  been  applied,  and  when  this  is 
done  appearances  may  be  accounted  for  which  are  at 
present  unintelligible.  Again :  new  inquiries  into  the 
question  of  the  evolution  of  our  solar  system,  can  hardly 
fail  to  throw  light  on  the  peculiar  relations  presented  by 
the  moon  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  suggested  by  lunar  research,  per- 
plexing though  they  unquestionably  are,  will  not  be  found 
insoluble ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  their  solution  will 
in  turn  throw  important  light  on  the  history  of  our  earth 
and  her  fellow  terrestrial  planets,  on  the  giant  planets 
which  travel  outside  the  zone  of  asteroids,  and  lastly,  on 
the  past  history,  present  condition,  and  future  fate  of  the 
great  central  luminary  bearing  sway  over  the  planetary 
system. 


THE   "SATURDAY   REVIEW"    ON     AMERICANS 
IN  EUROPE. 

In  the  last  month  or  two  the  number  of  American  visit- 
ors to  Europe  has  been  increasing  so  fast  that  the  tide  of 
intercourse  between  the  Continents  begins  to  set  as  regu- 
larly back  towards  the  Old  World  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
These  visitors  have  multiplied  so  marvellously  that  the 
cabinfuls  of  respectable  passengers  on  the  Cunard  and  In- 
man  liners  must  almost  compensate  numerically  for  the 
drain  of  the  poverty-stricken  steerage  loads  from  Liverpool 
or  Cork,  Hamburg  or  Bremen.  The  Americans  are  not 
the  people  to  be  lightly  balked  of  their  holiday  if  they 
have  once  set  their  hearts  upon  it,  and  many  of  them  had 
long  ago  made  up  their  minds  that  Vienna  was  an  excellent 
excuse  for  leaving  home.  The  rush  to  Europe  had  fairly 
set  in  before  anything  had  occurred  to  stop  it.  The  first 
comers  were  in  Austria  already  suffering  from  the  horrible 
weather  which  kept  Europeans  who  had  been  on  the  brink 
of  departure  shivering  over  their  start.  Like  the  foxes  of 
the  fable,  in  their  communications  with  their  homes  the 
Americans  who  had  already  committed  themselves  dwelt 
upon  all  that  was  pleasant,  and  touched  very  lightly  on  the 
drawbacks  and  disagreeables.  It  is  certain  that  the  letters 
of  the  correspondents  of  their  leading  journals  depicted 
things  very  much  in  rose-color,  while  the  extravagant 
prices  which  frightened  every  one  else  were  perhaps  almost 
an  inducement  to  Americans  who  had  set  aside  a  "  pile  " 
of  dollars  that  must  be  dissipated.  A  bustling  broker  from 
Wall  Street  will  punctiliously  go  through  the  work  which 
the  ladies  of  his  family  have  mapped  out  for  him,  but  none 
the  less  is  he  very  grateful  to  the  accidents  which  may  pre- 
cipitate his  return  to  the  business  of  his  affections ;  while 
as  for  the  ladies,  they  are  in  love  with  spending  for  its  own 
sake.  In  spite  of  everything,  the  rush  has  been  going  on 
without  remission,  and  steadily  gathering  volume.  Steam- 
ers of  tremendous  tonnage  have  been  starting  almost  every 
day  from  New  York  and  New  England;  yet  their  berths 
have  been  at  a  premium,  and  their  saloons  crowded  to  suf- 
focation. So  great  has  been  the  influx,  that  one  of  the 
leading  Transatlantic  Steam  Companies  has  very  sensibly 
opened  offices  in  London,  where  helpless  customers  who 
are  cast  adrift  for  the  first  time  upon  our  shores  may  be 
furnished  with  advice  as  to  their  future  proceedings. 
Wherever  you  travel  on  a  leading  Continental  line,  you 
might,  if  you  were  to  judge  by  your  fellow-passengers, 
fancy  yourself  seated  in  the  cars  of  the  Union,  while  some 
of  the  more  pretentious  Continental  hotels  have  become  as 
Transatlantic  in  their  tenants  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  or  the  "  Grand  "  at  Paris. 

As  is  the  way  with  selfish  human  nature,  we  naturally 
ask,  in  the  first  place,  how  this  formidable  incursion  is 
likely  to  affect  ourselves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  old  saying,  "  The  more  the  merrier,"  when  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  every  one ;  and  it  might  be  assumed  that 
people  socially  disposed,  starting  on  a  summer  holiday, 
'would  rather  welcome  the  ])ro8pect  of  plenty  of  society  of 


similar  speech  and  kindred  origin.  Let  foreigners  say 
what  they  will  —  and  we  must  confess  that  appearances 
justify  their  speaking  as  they  do  —  we  know  that  the  Briton 
is  not  the  misanthrope  they  believe  him.  If  he  often  sits 
silent  when  travelling  alone,  it  is  because  he  is  shy  of 
strangers,  with  whom,  as  he  fancies,  he  has  few  sympathies, 
and  because  he  cannot  be  voluble  or  even  civil  with  the  few 
broken  words  that  rattle  loosely  about  among  his  thoughts. 
His  birthright  did  not  compi-ehend  the  gift  of  a  kind  of 
lingual  kaleidoscope,  which  can  arrange  stray  odds  and 
ends  of  speech  with  rapidity  and  precision  in  an  endless 
variety  of  pretty,  though  meaningless,  patterns.  But  when 
he  has  passed  twenty-four  hours  in  communion  with  him- 
self, see  how  he  brightens  up  when  he  is  launched  somehow 
in  talk  with  a  countryman.  The  austere  man  grows  playful 
and  facetious,  the  reserved  man  becomes  effusive,  while 
fastidiousness  itself  ceases  to  stand  upon  trifles,  and  over- 
looks the  most  glaring  distinctions  of  caste.  The  habitue  ot 
bow-windows  in  St.  James's  makes  himself  unaffectedly 
affable  to  the  honest  drysalter  from  Lower  Thames  Street, 
who  is  bound  for  the  Rhine  and  the  Oberland  with  the 
good-humored  partner  of  his  joys,  while  the  ritualistic  cu- 
rate confides  his  impressions  of  scenery  and  foreign  forms  • 
of  religion  to  the  burly  bosom  of  a  sporting  young  brewer 
from  the  midland  counties.  Such  being  really  the  invet- 
erate gregariousness  of  our  English  nature,  this  American 
incursion  should  surely  add- an  attraction  to  summer  travel 
on  the  Continent.  At  least  we  should  have  plenty  of  people 
with  whom  we  could  exchange  small  talk  if  we  chance  to  be 
socially  disposed,  and  if  we  felt  unsociable  they  need  not 
bore  us.  Further,  our  intercourse  with  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans would  introduce  us  into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and 
that  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  rational 
travel.  Perhaps  it  may  come  to  this  in  time  when  the 
two  nations  get  used  to  each  other,  but  for  the  present  there 
are  very  few  of  us  who  are  able  to  look  upon  our  cousins  in 
the  light  of  acquisitions,  and  the  absence  of  attraction 
would  appear  to  be  mutual. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  explain  the  reason  to  our 
satisfaction.  It  is  true,  that  regarding  the  matter  from  our 
English  point  of  view,  there  are  certain  salient  peculiarities 
about  our  American  friends  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore, 
and  which  are  naturally  distasteful  to  us.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  that  unmistakable  shibboleth  of  speech.  We  object 
to  nasal  utterances  ;  we  are  inclined  to  shudder  at  some  of 
the  fresh  and  forcible  expressions  with  which  Americans 
taint  the  springs  of  early  English,  although  we  may  smile 
at  these  Americanisms  in  the  New  York  journals  and  in  the 
droll  writings  of  the  humorists  of  the  Far  West.  In  female 
mouths  especially  they  jar  harslily  on  our  sensibilities.  It 
may  be  that  we  feel  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  manners 
and  behavior  of  people  who  use  our  own  language,  who 
resemble  us  in  features,  and  are  sprung  in  great  measure 
from  our  English  stock.  For  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
slight  experience  of  travel  makes  us  accept  with  tolerable 
complacency,  or  at  least  resignation,  the  German  lady  who 
shovels  down  her  peas  with  the  knife  she  clutches  in  her 
fist,  as  well  as  the  French  commercial  gentleman  who  tucks 
his  napkin  into  his  shirt-collar  and  carefully  cleanses  his 
plate  with  his  bread.  No  doubt  English  and  Americans 
would  learn  to  like  and  respect  each  others'  good  qualities 
were  they  to  meet  in  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  Nyanza 
or  away  among  the  huts  of  the  Kiro;his  in  the  steppes  of 
Asia.  Like  the  American  admiral  in  Chinese  waters  in 
war  time,  they  would  remember  that  "  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,"  and  fraternize  cordially  enough.  But  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  civilized  world  the  mutual  repulsion  is  a  disa- 
greeable fact.  Mounted  parties  of  the  respective  nations 
cross  each  other  on  the  Wengern  Alp  like  members  of  rival 
tribes  observing  an  armed  neutrality;  and  in  a  train  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rliine,  or  a  steamer  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
they  draw  aside  into  hostile  camps,  and  send  solitary  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  race  to  Coventry.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  nuist  be  remembered,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Americans  who  make  themselves  most  conspicuous  when 
travelling,  and  whose  disagreeable  peculiarities  are  apt  to 
i   discredit  their  countrymen   generally,   are  people  of  the 
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rougher  and  ruder  sort.     And  the  same  remark  applies  to 
our  own  race,  under  similar  circumstances. 

Tlien,  in  the  American  influence  in  rftisin<^  foreifjn  prices 
we  hiive  a  wubstantial  {grievance  wiiich  rankles  not  unnatu- 
rally, and  this  season  it  is  takinj^  more  olTf.nsive  profwrtions 
than  ever.  The  travelling  American  may  he  said  to  lavish 
his  capital  where  the  Englishman  is  economizing  his  ex- 

Eenses.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion  of  the  American  at 
ome  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  to  spend  successive 
fortunes  almost  as  fast  as  he  makes  them.  He  makes  no 
provision  for  elder  sons,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  provide 
very  handsomely  for  any  of  his  male  children.  They  must 
work  for  themselves  as  their  father  did  before  them;  the 
liifkier  for  them  if  they  are  started  higher  up  on  the  social 
ladder.  For  himself  he  is  too  familiar  witn  examples  of 
the  melancholy  uncertainty  of  riches  to  be  very  eager  about 
storing  them.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  the  part  of  a  prudent 
man  to  make  sure  of  enjoyment  while  he  has  the  means. 
What  a  comfort  it  ought  to  be  to  a  speculator  going  into 
li(luidation  previously  to  beginning  again,  to  reflect  that  he 
has  had  a  deal  of  spending  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  last 
venture.  Governed  vaguely  by  notions  like  these,  although, 
perhaps,  he  scarcely  translates  them  into  words,  the  Ameri- 
(!an  comes  over  for  his  European  tour.  He  sets  aside  a 
liberal  sum  for  his  expenses,  and,  as  we  said  before,  he 
does  not  care  how  soon  he  is  back  at  his  work.  He  has  no 
lireat  reason  to  check  the  extravagance  of  his  family,  and 
he  has  every  inducement  to  enjoy  every  comfort  which 
money  can  procure  him  while  his  travels  last.  He  bids  for 
the  best  rooms  in  the  hotel;  there  is  naturally  a  sharp  com- 
petition in  the  height  of  the  season ;  landlords  learn  that 
they  may  charge  very  much  what  they  please,  and,  as  we 
know,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  send  a  tariff  up  than  to  get 
it  lowered  again.  He  finds  himself  in  countries  where  it  is 
the  practice  to  drink  wine  at  dinner,  and  where  there  are 
no  bars  where  you  can  liquor  up  from  breakfast  to  bed- 
time. He  changes  his  habits  easily  enough,  and  gets  curi- 
ous in  costly  vintages.  When  one  item  habitually  figm*es 
heavily  in  your  bills,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  all 
the  others  have  a  tendency  to  swell  in  proportion ;  and 
when  the  total  of  the  bills  is  large,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to 
be  over-generous  to  the  servants.  Besides  nouveaux  riches 
who  are  cast  away  in  a  crowd  with  plenty  of  money  burn- 
ing in  their  pockets  naturally  assert  their  superiority  for  the 
time  by  casting  their  small  change  recklessly  about  them. 
Guides  and  jwrters  get  utterly  corrupted  and  demoralized 
by  the  thunder-showers  of  dollars  that  fall  in  the  hot  sea- 
son. If  landlords  do  not  respect  these  liberal  patrons  of 
theirs,  it  is  only  "human  natur"  that  they  should  make 
slight  account  of  less  pretentious  guests  who  are  compelled 
to  be  frugal. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  of  moderate  means,  smart- 
ing already  under  a  steady  increase  of  charges,  shouldlook 
with  undisguised  anxiety  to  the  results  of  the  American  in 
vasion  of  the  year,  and  regard  with  something  like  aversion 
the  members  of  the  invading  force.  They  might  be  con- 
tent to  try  to  bear  it  with  more  philosophy  did  they  feel 
that  the  mass  of  Americans  profited  by  their  trip  or  even 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  As  for  the  profit,  it  would  be  rash 
to  speak  decidedly,  tor  quick  and  very  intelligent  people 
may  be  learning  fast  when  they  look  least  like  it.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  their  system  of  travel  strikes  us  as  a  bad 
one,  and  that  what  they  learn  under  it  must  almost  neces- 
sarily be  superficial  and  conventional.  They  hurry  from 
place  to  place  even  faster  than  the  average  English  cockney, 
because  they  are  always  in  excellent  training  for  pace,  and 
have  been  freshened  by  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  driven  along  by  the  Furies  in  the  shape  of  a 
craving  for  change  of  scene,  a  longing  for  excitement  in 
the  absence  of  their  habitual  avocations,  and  a  crushing 
consciousness  that  the  time  before  them  is  shorter  than 
their  allotted  task.  They  rush  through*  noble  scenery, 
along  the  crowded  high-roads,  and  dare  not  allow  themselves 
to  loiter  in  those  sequestered  nooks  where  Nature  is  really 
to  be  seen  and  courted  in  her  beauty.  When  they  do 
linger  lor  a  time  in  a  capital,  in  Paris  for  example,  they 
leave  their  wives  and  their  daughters  to  do  the  churches, 


the  galleries,  and  the  shopping,  and  seek  recreation  and 
repose  in  the  restaurants,  cafds,  and  bankers'  ante-rooms 
where  their  countrymen  most  do  congregate.  Small  blame 
to  them,  as  an  Irishman  would  say.  Those  blessed  inter- 
vals that  almost  carry  them  back  to  the  States  are,  for  a 
certain  class  of  Americans,  almost  their  only  seasons  of  real 
enjoyment,  although  perhaps  it  was  scarcely  worth  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic  to  indulge  in  them.  If  appearances 
are  not  altogether  deceptive,  we  can  8i>eak  with  more  con- 
fidence as  to  the  pleasures  of  their  trip  than  as  to  its  profit. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  worn  and  wistful  look  which  tells 
of  continual  efl'ort  an<l  an  irrejjressible  desire  to  have  it  all 
well  over.  With  its  rapid  repasts  and  its  interminable  dis- 
tances, America  turns  out  far  harder  and  more  wiry  travel- 
lers than  most  countries.  Still,  the  constant  change  of 
scene,  diet,  and  climate  for  months  on  end ;  the  eating 
habitually,  as  it  were,  with  loins  girded  and  staves  in  their 
hands  ;  the  perpetual  catching  of  trains  at  untimely  hours  ; 
the  being  cooped  up  among  the  crowds  in  waiting-rooms 
under  the  charge  of  autocratic  jacks-in-office,  and  being 
compelled  to  race  for  seats  heavily  handicapped  by  their 
latest  purchases,  must  be  a  severe  strain  on  the  strongest 
system.  No  wonder  thtit  towards  the  middle  of  his  time 
abroad  the  most  active  American  tourist  oscillates  between 
despondency  and  despair,  and  that  the  wearing  struggle 
imprints  its  traces  on  the  wasting  tieatures.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  many  Americans  in  Europe  will  sympa- 
thize with  us  if  we  venture  to  express  a  wish  that  some  of 
them  had  stayed  at  home. 


CELEBRATED  HOAXES. 

There  has  at  all  times  been  a  proneness,  more  or  less 
developed,  for  indulgence  in  the  pratical  jokes  or  deceptions 
called  hoaxes ;  sometimes  through  self-interested  motives, 
but  more  usually  springing  from  a  love  of  fun  with  a  bit  of 
malice  in  it.  Antiquaries  have  frequently  been  victimized 
in  this  way,  by  the  fabrication  of  articles  purporting  to  be 
interesting  as  relics  of  past  times.  The  readers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Antiquary  "  will  remember  the  metal 
vessel  inscribed  with  the  letters  A-U-L-L-,  which  Monk- 
barns  interpreted  to  mean  Agricola  dicavit  libens  lubens ; 
but  which  Edie  Ochiltree  boldly  pronounced  to  be,  Aikin 
Drum's  lang  ladle.  This  was  a  supposed  instance  of  hon- 
est misconstruction  by  a  learned  man  whose  zeal  travelled 
a  little  too  fast,  due  to  Scott's  imagination ;  but  there  was 
a  real  instance  in  the  case  of  Vallancey,  an  Irish  antiquary, 
who  found  a  sculptured  stone  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  and  en- 
graved the  six  letters  of  its  inscription  in  a  costly  work 
which  he  published  ;  he  made  out  these  to  mean,  To  Belus, 
God  of  Fire ;  but  they  proved  to  be  simply  some  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  of  an  Irishman,  who,  lying  down  lazily 
on  the  stone,  incised  them  with  a  knife  or  chisel.  In  1 756, 
a  wit,  aided  by  an  engraver,  cut  on  a  flat  stone  several 
words  which  were  really  an  epitaph :  Beneath  this  stone  re- 
poseth  Claud  Cosier,  tripe-seller  of  Impington,  as  doth  his 
consort  Jane;  but  the  seventy-seven  letters  were  so  skil- 
fully divided  into  apparent  words,  syllables,  and  abbrevia- 
tion's, as  to  look  exactly  like  a  Latin  inscription  relating  to 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  For  a  long  time  the  stone  deceived 
antiquaries. 

Gough,  the  celebrated  archjeologist,  saw  at  a  curiosity- 
shop  a  slab  of  stone  inscribed  in  a  curious  way,  bought  it, 
had  it  described  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  en- 
graved for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  It  purported  to  be  : 
Here  Hardcnul  drank  a  wine-horn  dry,  stared  about  him, 
and  died.  The  shopkeeper  stated  that  the  stone  had  been 
discovered  in  Kennington  Lane,  where  the  palace  of  Hard- 
cnut  or  Hardicanute  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated. 
The  whole  affair  proved  to  be  a  hoax.  George  Steevens, 
having  a  grudge  against  Gough,  procured  a  fragment  of  a 
chimney  slab,  scratched  an  inscription  on  it  in  rudely 
formed  letters,  and  got  a  curiosity-dealer  so  to  manage  that 
Gough  should  see  and  buy  the  stone.  ^       .;^ 

Italy  is  wonderfully  fertile  in  modern  antiques,  articles 
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made  to  imitate  ancient  productions,  and  sold  at  a  high 
priiiB  to  unwary  art -connoisseurs.  Inghirami,  in  his  costly 
work  on  Vases  "  Vasi  Fittili,"  has  a  most  absurd  engrav- 
ing of  a  vase,  on  which  is  depicted  an  archaeologist  running 
after  Fame ;  the  lady  has  her  thumb  to  her  nose,  exactly 
in  the  way  known  to  boys  as  "  taking  a  sight,"  while  three 
engraved  Greek  words  represent  her  as  saying :  "  Be  off, 
my  fine  fellow  !  "  No  such  vase  existed:  a  hoax  had  been 
perpetrated  "by  a  rival  connoisseur,  which  Inghirami  did 
not  discover  soon  enough  to  cancel  his  engraving. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  instances,  at  the  present  day, 
and  in  our  own  country,  of  the  manufacture  of  antiques  — 
more  for  profitable  deception  than  mere  waggery.  Roman 
vessels  and  coins  are  every  year  coming  to  light  which  the 
Romans  never  saw,  and  flint  implements  which  certainly 
were  not  fabricated  in  the  Stone  Period.  Numismatists 
and  coin -collectors  know,  to  their  cost  sometimes,  what 
rogues  can  do  in  one  particular  department  of  fraudulent 
hoaxing.  A  very  old  silver  coin  is  worth,  in  the  antiqua- 
rian market,  many  times  its  weight  in  pure  silver,  or  even 
pure  gold ;  and  hence  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  man- 
ufacture modern  antique  coins,  producing  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  shillings  that  which  will  brin^  many  pounds.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  even  in  old  times  such  sophistica- 
tions were  practised ;  for  Roman  coins  have  occasionally 
been  dug  up,  in  which  the  good  specimens  are  found  to  be 
mixed  with  others  evidently  plated,  and  others,  again,  as 
evidently  washed  over  with  silver.  The  Greek  islands  are 
known  at  the  present  day  to  shelter  men  who  make  false 
dies  of  ancient  coins,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  manufacture 
of  new  specimens  so  doctored  up  as  to  pass  for  old.  The 
trade  is  a  lucrative  one.  A  certain  engraver  of  these  sur- 
reptitious dies  is  said  to  have  netted  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  from  the  pockets  of  English  tourists  alone,  who 
bought  the  counterfeits  at  high  prices  under  the  belief  in 
their  genuine  antique  character.  The  dies  were  really 
well  engraved,  and  the  coins  put  out  of  hand  in  clever 
style.  That  England  exercises  this  art  as  well  as  Greece, 
is  quite  certain. 

Literary  hoaxes  have  been  so  numerous,  that  even  a 
mere  list  of  them  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There 
have  been  many  like  that  which  Madame  de  Genlis  spoke 
of.  The  Due  de  Liancourt  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Abbe  Delille ;  both  were  at  Spa ;  and  on  one  particular 
morning  the  abbe  was  deeply  chagrined  at  a  hoax  which 
(unknown  to  him)  his  friend  had  perpetrated.  The  due 
wrote  some  couplets  on  the  fete-day  of  Madame  la  Du- 
chesse  d'Orleans,  regular  in  structure,  but  most  inane  and 
insipid  ;  he  placed  the  name  of  the  Abb6  Delille  beneath 
them,  caused  the  verses  to  be  printed  in  a  few  copies  of  a 
newspaper  printed  in  another  town,  and  contrived  that  one 
of  these  copies  should  reach  the  abbe,  whose  vexation  was 
intense.  Nearly  parallel  to  this  is  the  achievement  of  an 
American  newspaper  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  some 
wretched  verses  were  printed,  and  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
the  eminent  poet  William  CuUen  Bryant ;  these  were 
copied  in  many  other  papers,  and  came  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Bryant  himself.  When  the  editor  was  some  time 
afterwards  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  boldly  avowed  that 
his  purpose  was  to  establish  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how 
atrocious  an  effusion  might  be,  the  name  of  a  poet  who  had 
established  a  reputation  would  make  it  true  poetry  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  majority  of  poetry  readers. 

The  hoaxes  which  have  no  connection  either  with  an- 
tiquities or  with  literature  are  not  easily  grouped  into 
classes ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  worth  while  so  to  do.  Let  us 
take  a  few  at  random.  At  Liverpool,  in  1807,  bills  were 
placarded  all  about  the  town,  announcing  that,  at  one 
o'clock  upon  a  particular  day,  a  splendid  model  of  a  ninety- 
eight-gun  man-of-war,  built  on  Lord  Stanhope's  plan,  and 
magnificehtly  decorated,  would  reach  Chisenhall  Street 
Bridge  by  canal  from  Wigan  ;  with  a  band  on  deck  to  play 
»*  Rule  Britannia,"  which  was  to  be  sang  by  the  celebrated 
Madame  Catalani ;  and  a  beautifully  adorned  barge  was  to 
precede  the  model,  containing  Polito's  hippopotamus  (one 
of  the  show-sights  of  that  day).  The  people  attended  in 
tens  of  thousands  alons  the  banks  and  on  the  bridges  of 


the  canal  nearly  all  the  way  to  Wigan.  The  daily  pas- 
senger-barge arrived  at  its  customary  hour ;  and  not  until 
then  was  it  known  that  the  public  had  been  hoaxed. 

Shortly  before  this  date,  when  the  dreaded  Bonaparte 
was  half-expected  to  invade  England,  the  quiet  dwellers  on 
the  south  coast  were  in  constant  terror,  imagining  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  things  consequent  on  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
There  lived  at  Chichester,  not  far  from  the  coast,  a  family 
consisting  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  daughter. 
Some  Cantabs  got  up  a  hoax  to  the  effect  that  the  only 
really  safe  place  in  England  was  at  Cambridge ;  the  family 
removed  thither,  and  settled  down  near  Trinity  College  as 
an  impregnable  station. 

In  1812,  a  report  was  extensively  spread  about  that  a 
grand  military  review  would  be  held  on  Wimbledon 
(Common.  As  many  as  twenty  thousand  people  assembled, 
who  poured  in  from  all  quarters  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and 
in  carriages.  The  local  authorities,  seeing  this  throng  of 
people,  and  knowing  at  once  that  it  denoted  a  hoax,  caused 
persons  to  be  placed  on  the  roads  of  approach  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  the  sight-seers ;  but  this  was  of  no  avail ;  the 
rumor  was  believed,  not  the  contradiction.  When,  how- 
ever, the  day  wore  on  without  the  appearance  of  any  mili- 
tary pageant,  the  populace  grew  angry,  then  mischievous ; 
mishaps  occurred,  and  the  Common  was  set  on  fire.  Here- 
upon messengers  were  sent  quickly  to  London,  and  a 
detachment  of  Foot-guards  marched  down  to  remain  a 
while  on  the  Common  until  the  deluded  people  had  de- 
parted. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  hoaxes  ever  recorded  was  that 
which,  about  sixty  years  ago,  was  known  in  London  as  the 
Berners  Street  hoax.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the  news- 
papers at  the  time  ;  then  of  the  magazines  and  the  Annual 
Register;  many  years  afterwards  (in  connection  with  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  hoaxer),  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ; 
and  more  recently,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  the 
"  Ingoldsby  Legends."  Berners  Street  is  a  quiet  street  of 
hotels,  and  shops  with  private-looking  windows  ;  in  1810, 
it  was  still  more  quiet,  inhabited  by  well-to-do  families 
living  in  a  genteel  way.  One  morning,  soon  after  break- 
fast, a  wagon-load  of  coals  drew  up  before  the  door  of  a 
widow  lady  in  that  street,  and  soon  afterwards  a  van-load 
of  furniture ;  then  came  a  hearse  with  a  coffin,  and  a  train 
of  mourning-coaches.  Presently  arrived  two  fashionable 
physicians,  a  dentist,  and  an  accoucheur,  driving  up  as 
near  as  they  could  to  the  door,  and  wondering  why  so 
many  lumbering  vehicles  were  so  near  at  hand.  Six  men 
brought  a  great  chamber-organ ;  a  coach-maker,  a  clock- 
maker,  a  carpet-manufacturer,  and  a  wine-merchant  sent 
specimens  of  their  goods ;"  a  brewer  brought  several  barrels 
of  ale  ;  curiosity-dealers  brought  sundry  knickknacks.  A 
piano-forte,  linen,  jewelry,  wigs  and  head-drtfsses,  a  cart- 
load of  potatoes,  books,  prints,  conjuring  tricks,  feathers, 
ices,  jellies,  were  among  the  things  brought  to  (or  at  least 
near)  the  house  ;  while  mantua-makers  came  with  baskets 
of  millinery  and  fiancy  articles,  and  opticians  with  tele- 
scopes. Then,  after  a  time,  trooped  in  from  all  quarters 
grocers,  coachmen,  footmen,  cooks,  house-maids,  nursery- 
maids, and  other  servants,  come  in  quest  of  situations.  To 
crown  all,  persons  of  distinction  came  in  their  carriages  — 
the  Commander-in-chief,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
cabinet  minister,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  chairman  of  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  an  eminent  parliamentary  philanthropist, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  last-named  functionary  —  one 
among  those  who  speedily  saw  that  all  had  been  victimized 
by  a  gigantic  hoax  —  drove  to  Marlborough  Street  police- 
office,  and  told  the  sitting  magistrate  that  ho  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Berners  Street,  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  been  summoned  to  attend  at  the  Mansion  House, 
that  she  was  extremely  ill,  that  she  wished  to  make  a 
deposition  upon  oath,  and  that  she  would  deem  it  a  great 
favor  if  his  Lordship  would  call  upon  her.  All  the  other 
persons  of  eminence  had  had  their  commiseration  appealed 
to  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  Police-officers  (there  were 
no  policemen  in  those  days)  were  sent  to  keep  order  in 
Berners  Street,  which  was  nearly  choked  with  vehicles, 
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jammed  and  interlocked  one  with  another ;  the  drivers 
were  irritated,  the  disappointed  tradesmen  were  exasper- 
ated, and  a  large  crowd  enjoyed  the  malicious  fun.  Some 
of  the  vanH  and  goods  were  overturned  and  broken  ;  while 
a  few  casks  of  ale  became  a  prey  to  the  populace.  All 
through  the  day,  until  late  at  night,  did  this  extraordinary 
state  of  thinifs  continue,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the 

})oor  lady  and  the  other  inniates  of  the  house.  Every  one 
bund  directly  that  it  was  a  hoax ;  but  the  name  of  the 
hoaxer  was  not  known  till  long  afterwards.  This,  it 
appeared,  was  Tlieodore  Hook,  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
punsters  and  jokers  of  the  day.  He  had  noticed  the  very 
quiet  character  of  Berners  Street,  and  the  name  of  Mrs. 

on  a  brass  plate  on  one  of  the  doors ;  he  laid  a  wager 

with  a  brother-wag  who  accompanied  him,  that  he  would 
make  that  particular  house  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 
And  he  assuredly  did  it.     He  devoted  three  or  four  days 

to  writing  letters,  in  the  name  of  Mrs. ,  to  tradesmen 

of  all  kinds,  professional  men,  distinguished  personages, 
and  servants  out  of  place;  all  couched  in  a  lady-like  style, 
and  requesting  the  persons  addressed  to  come  to  Berners 
Street  on  the  appointed  day,  for  reasons  specially  stated. 
Hook  took  a  furnished  lodging  just  opposite  the  house,  and 
there  posted  himself  with  two  or  three  companions  on  the 
day  in  question,  to  enjoy  the  scene.  He  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, however,  to  go  off  quickly  into  the  country,  and 
there  remain  incog,  for  a  tira«  ;  if  he  had  been  publicly 
known  as  the  author  of  the  hoax,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  fared  badly. 

The  incidents  in   the  life  of  Hook  comprise  many  in 
which  that  unscrupulous  man  played  the  part  of  hoaxer. 
One  of  his  victims  was  Romeo  Coates,  a  man  about  town 
in  the  days  of  the  Regency  —  a  beau,  an  amateur  actor, 
who  delighted  in  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  West 
End   in  a   bedizened  pink   coat  of  extraordinary  shape. 
One  day  this  eccentric  received  an  invitation  to  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  given  by  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton 
House.     He   was  almost   crazy   with  joy   at  the  honor; 
dressed   and  adorned  himself   to   the   highest   attainable 
pitch,    and    drove    in    his    fanciful    chariot    to    Carlton 
House.     The  card  of  invitation  passed  him  safely  through 
all  the  outer  portals  and  corridors ;  but  when  a  private  sec- 
retary or  chamberlain  at  length  scrutinized  it,  he  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  forgery.     In  vain  did  poor  Romeo  Coates  pro- 
test that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  forgery  or  hoax ;  he  was 
turned  back ;  and  as  his  equipage  had  driven  away,  he  had 
to  pick  his  way  through  the  mud  to  the  nearest  hackney- 
coach  stand.     It  turned  out  that  Theodore  Hook  had  clev- 
erly imitated  the  invitation  card,  one  veritable  specimen 
of  which  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  loan  of  for  a  few 
hours.     On  jinother  occasion,  he  associated  as  a  companion 
in  a  hoax  the  elder  Mathews  the  comedian,  a  man  full  of 
wit  and  frolic,  but  withal  much  more  kindly  and  consider- 
ate than  Hook.     One  day  Hook  and  Mathews  took  a  row 
up  the  river  to  Richmond.     Passing  a  well-trimmed  lawn 
at  Barnes,  they  noticed  an  inscription-board  sternly  forbid- 
ding any  strangers  to  land  on  the  lawn.     This  was  enough 
for  Hook.     Tying   the  boat  to  a   tree,  he  and  Mathews 
landed,  taking  with  them  fishing-rods  and  lines.     Hook 
acted  as  a  land-surveyor,  Mathews   as  his  clerk.     They 
paced  slowly  to  and  fro  along   the   lawn,    pretending  to 
measure  with  the  fishing-rods  as  measuring  and  levelling 
staffs,  and  the  fishing-lines  as  yard  and  rood   measures. 
Presently  a  parlor-window  opened,  and  out  walked  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  villa,  a  well-to-do  alderman.    In  great  wrath, 
he  demanded  what  the  two  interlopers  were  about.     Hook 
coolly  but  courteously  told  him  that  a  new  canal  was  to  be 
cut  directly  across  the  lawn,  and  that  accurate  measure- 
ments were  necessary  to   determine   the  exact  direction 
which  it  should  take.     Partly  in  rage,  partly  in  despair, 
the  alderman  invited  them  in  to  "  talk  it  over ; "  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner  and  the  best  of  wines  were  just  ready  ;  and  the 
alderman  endeavored  to  persuade  the  surveyor  that  another 
line  for  the  canal  might  easily  be  obtained  without  touch- 
ing his  lawn   at   all.     Hook   and   Mathews   revealed  the 
hoax  before  taking  their  departure,  and  managed  to  talk 
him  into  a  hearty  laugh  about  it  —  rendered  all  the  more 


easv  by  the  fact  that  the  dreaded  canal  was  only  a  myth, 
and  that  he  had  entertained  two  such  eminent  men  as  Mr. 
Hook  and  Mr.  Mathews. 

Many  of  our  distinguished  actors  have  been  great  lovers 
of  practical  hoaxes  —  not  only  comedians  and  farceurs,  but 
tragic  actors,  who  are  j)opularly  supposed  to  be  always  in 
a  passion  of  rage,  jealousy,  revenge,  and  hO  forth.  Young, 
the  tragedian,  for  instance,  was  once  driving  in  a  gig  with 
a  friend  in  the  outskirts  of  London ;  he  pulled  up  at  a  turn- 
pike-gate, noticed  the  name  of  the  toll-collector  written  up 
over  the  door,  and  politely  told  the  gate-woman  that  he 
particularly  wished  to  see  Mr. on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. Feeling  impressed  with  the  emphatic  statement, 
she  sent  hastily  for  lier  husband  the  toll-collector,  who  was 
working  in  a  neighboring  field.  He  bustled  on  a  clean 
coat,  and  preseated  himself.  Young  said,  "  I  paid  for  a 
ticket  at  tno  last  gate,  and  was  told  that  it  would  free  me 
through  this ;  as  I  wish  to  be  scrupulously  exact,  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  whether  such  is  tne  case  ?  "  "  Why,  of 
course  it  is  1 "  "  Can  I  then  pass  through  without  paying  ?  " 
The  toll-collector's  further  reply,  and  his  vituperation  when 
the  travellers  complacently  passed  on,  need  not  be  here 
transcribed. 


HIRAM   POWERS. 


Hiram  Poweus,  the  sculptor  of  the  Greek  Slave,  for 
that  is  his  one  especial  claim  to  the  world's  remembrance, 
was  born  at  Woodstock,  one  of  the  most  central  towns  of 
Windsor  County  in  Vermont,  in  the  United  States,  on  Mon- 
day, the  29th  July,  1805.  He  was  the  eighth  in  a  family 
of  nine  children,  the  father  being  a  small  farmer  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States  just  now  particu- 
larized. There  Hiram  passed  his  childhood  and  youth, 
picking  up  at  the  district  school  near  the  farm  whatever 
knowledge  was  attainable  by  him  in  the  way  of  book-learn- 
ing as  a  preparation  for  a  life  (as  it  proved)  of  some  hard- 
ship. Even  in  his  earlier ,  years,  besides  mastering  the 
rudiments,  he  evidenced  a  remarkable  taste  for  drawing, 
and  acquired,  with  evident  facility,  no  little  skill  in  various 
kinds,  some  of  them  out-of-the-way  kinds,  of  handicraft. 

Afler  struggling  on,  with  indifferent  success,  for  several 
years,  the  father  of  this  numerous  family  at  last  failed  alto- 
gether in  his  farming.  The  stock  was  sold  off,  the  house 
in  which  most  of  the  home  group  had  been  born  was 
stripped  of  its  contents  and  abandoned.  Young  and  old 
together,  they  all  migrated  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
familiar  Green  Mountain  range  (Vermont)  clothed  with 
evergreen  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  crossing  New  York 
State,  and  traversing  Pennsylvania,  until  they  settled  down 
once  more  —  first  of  all  together,  afterwards  scattered  — 
in  Ohio,  the  State  selected  by  their  father  for  their  des- 
tination. Immediately  after.his  death,  the  youngest  of  them 
had,  as  the  elders  had  done  previously,  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. There  was  no  alternative.  The  father's  circum- 
stances, from  having  been  involved  in  Vermont,  had 
reduced  him  in  Ohio  to  the  last  state  of  indigence.  Hiram 
Powers,  the  youngest  but  one  of  his  children,  child  though 
he  still  was,  had  to  support  himself,  as  best  he  could,  out 
of  his  own  energies.  Seeking  one  of  the  larger  centres  of 
industry  in  that  very  heart  and  core  of  the  United  States, 
geographically,  he  established  his  headquarters,  in  fighting 
the  "Battle  of  Life,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  in  Cincin- 
nati. There  he  first  obtained  employment,  simply  to  fetch 
and  carry  as  a  waiter  in  the  news  and  smoking-room  of  a 
hotel  establishment.  Afterwards,  with  an  eye  to  bettering 
himself,  he  went  in  at  tare  and  trett,  at  cording  parcels 
and  totting  up  ciphers  in  the  ledger,  at  a  store  or  pro- 
vision warehouse.  He  then  became  traveller  to  a  local 
tradesman,  getting  new  orders  for  him  and  collecting  what- 
ever accounts  were  outstanding. 

He  was  still  a  stripling  in  years,  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance, when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch  and  clock  maker. 
Being  already  something  of  a  mechanician,  in  theory  at 
least,  and  having  great  delicacy  both  of  hand  and  eye  in 
the  manipulation  of  anything,  no  matter  how  minute,  he 
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took  witli  pleasure  to  the  exquisite  craft  of  putting  to- 
gether and  taking  to  pieces,  of  repairing  and  furbishing 
those  coiled  springs  that  were  like  thread,  and  those 
cogged  wheels  that  were  microscopic.  For  all  his  satisfac- 
tion, however,  at  having  risen  in  life  so  far  —  the  born 
artist  (as  he  soon  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be)  could 
not  help  aspiring  to  get  yet  higher.  Through  all  reverses 
of  fortune  he  had  still  contrived  to  keep  up,  and  even  to 
improve  upon  his  early  aptitude  as  a  draughtsman,  though 
he  did  so  merely  in  the  intervals  of  work  and  purely  as  an 
amusement. 

Fortunately  for  him,  it  so  happened  that  about  this  time 
there  had  arrived  in  Cincinnati  a  Prussian  sculptor  who 
had  been  engaged  by  the  municipality  to  execute  a  bust  of 
General  Jackson,  the  seventh  of  the  American  Presidents. 
By  good  luck  the  clockmaker's  apprentice^ame  into  com- 
munication personally  with  the  travelled  artist  from 
Germany.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  good-natured 
as  well  as  discerning.  He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
shopboy  of  the  horologist,  just  the  kind  of  interest  shown 
by  M.  Masquerier  in  the  shopboy  of  the  London  newsvender, 
afterwards  famous  as  the  greatest  of  all  experimental  phi- 
losophers, as  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  remark  in 
our  memoir  of  Michael  Faraday.  The  Prussian  sculptor, 
when  not  too  busily  occupied  in  preparing  his  effigy  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  gave  young  Hiram  Powers  a  lesson  or 
two  in  drawing,  in  modelling,  and  in  designing. 

The  pupil  eagerly  availed  himself  of  so  golden  an  oppor- 
tunity. Not  a  hint  was  thrown  away  upon  his  bright 
intelligence.  He  not  only  handled  his  pencil  and  his 
crayons  with  greater  dexterit}'  than  he  had  ever  before 
attained,  he  soon  enough  picked  up  sufficient  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  take  kindly,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  the  (for  him 
at  least)  newly  discovered  art  as  a  moulder  or  modeller. 
His  affection  for  art  as  a  child,  returned  upon  him  with 
redoubled  force  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  his  early 
manhood.  His  resolve  was  soon  taken  —  cost  what  it 
might  in  the  way  of  toil,  of  thrift,  of  penury,  and,  worst  of 
all,  of  waiting  —  he  would  become  an  artist.  He  threw  aside 
the  tubular  eye-glass  of  the  watchmaker,  and  took  eagerly 
to  handling  the  little  wooden  blades  with  which  the  damp 
clay  model  is  worked,  from  an  almost  shapeless  mass  into 
•whatever  subtlest  line  or  dimpling  surface  the  intending 
sculptor  pleases.  Adept  as  he  had  been  in  drawing,  from 
his  youth  upwards,  he  became  a  yet  greater  adept  now  in 
modelling  plaster,  under  his  tutor's  direction.  From 
watching  his  friend  form  busts,  he  got  to  make  busts  for 
himself.  And  the  busts  of  Hiram  Powers  soon  came  to  be 
noted  for  their  minute  finish,  and  for  their  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  the  originals.  He  had  the  knack  of  catch- 
ing a  likeness.  He  had,  in  other  words,  the  keenest  eye 
for  proportion.  Not  only  were  his  busts  accepted,  by  even 
connoisseurs,  as  remarkable,  but  admiring  note  was  also 
taken  by  the  cognoscenti  of  his  surprising  skill  in  the  exe- 
cution of  medallions. 

Just  as  he  was  getting  to  be  known  thus  among  those 
immediately  around  him,  in  the  narrow  circle  in  which  he 
still  moved,  an  opening  came  to  him  that  temptingly  offered 
regular  employment  of  a  kind  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
than  any  before  obtained,  coupled  of  course  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  ensuring  him,  week  by  week,  in  pay- 
ment, so  many  dollars.  The  opportunity  was  too  alluring 
not  to  be  snatched  at  with  eagerness.  It  led  at  once  to 
his  engagement  in  the  wax  model  department  of  the 
Western  Museum  at  Cincinnati.  In  that  department  the 
ex-waiter,  ex-bagman,  ex-shopboy  at  the  produce-store  and 
at  the  clockmaker's,  labored  assiduously,  steadily,  perse- 
veringly,  for  seven  year.s  together.  In  doing  this  he  was, 
in  the  homeliest  and  simplest  way  imaginable,  serving  his 
apprenticeship,  modestly  enough,  but  for  all  that  very  prac- 
tically, as  a  sculptor.  While  he  modelled  in  wax  for  the 
Museum,  he  was  preparing  himself  to  carve,  in  marble, 
works  that  might  give  his  own  effigy  claim  to  a  niche  after- 
wards in  the  world's  Walhalla. 

In  no  way  disdaining  his  humble  duties  as  custodian  at 
the  Museum  of  the  wax  department,  he  was  carefully 
cultivating,  at  every  spare  moment,  his  growing  artistic 


capabilities.  Such  was  his  success  in  this  way,  that  in  the 
rapid  development  of  his  skill,  through  self-instruction  and 
through  the  mere  practice  that  teaches  by  experience,  he 
at  length  took  courage  to  throw  up  his  position  at  the 
Cincinnati  Museum,  and  to  establish  himself  as  a  sculptor  at 
Washington.  But  just  turned  one-and-twenty  when  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  wax  department  at  the 
former  city,  he  was  now  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  metropolis  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  seat  of  government.  His  am- 
bition there  —  an  ambition  still  sufficiently  modest,  and 
one  that  he  soon  enough  began  very  happily  to  realize  — 
was  simply  that  of  producing  busts  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  really  the  "  most  remarkable  men  in  the  country " 
(not  in  the  sense  of  JeiTerson  Brick  or  of  Zephaniah 
Scadder),  the  leading  orators,  administrators,  and  diplo- 
matists of  the  United  States,  The  first  and  greatest  of  all 
the  American  Presidents,  General  Washington,  he  was 
commissioned  to  carve  in  marble  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Three  other  Presidents  he  thus  also  enduringly  portrayed. 
His  German  friend's  subject  of  long  ago,  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  became,  in  turn,  his  own.  That  President's  imme- 
diate predecessor,  as  well  as  his  immediate  successor,  he  also 
in  the  same  manner  commemorated.  The  former,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  John  Quincy  Adams  —  while  the  latter  was 
Martin  Van  Buren.  A  number  of  other  celebrities  he  was 
called  upon  in  the  course  of  time  to  place,  each  in  succes- 
sion, in  effigy,  upon  his  pedestal.  Now,  it  was  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall.  Now,  it  was  Edward  Everett, 
orator,  scholar,  and  diplomatist.  Here  he  chiselled  to  the 
life  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  statesman  and  ambassador. 
Here  he  moulded  in  colossal  bronze  the  statue  that  now 
stands  in  the  State-House  grounds  at  Boston,  of  Daniel 
Webster,  the  greatest  of  all  American  orators.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  that  is,  Calhoun's  statue,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  it  is  regarded  to  this  day  by  many  as, 
everything  considered,  Hiram  Powers'  finest  work  of  that 
description.  It  was  this  masterpiece,  by  the  way,  that,  after 
running  the  most  imminent  risk  of  shipwreck  off  Long 
Island,  on  its  way  to  its  destination  (it  was  a  commission 
for  South  Carolina),  was  at  length  safely  conveyed  intact  to 
its  appointed  site  at  Charleston. 

For  two  years  together  Hiram  Powers,  as  a  modeller  of 
busts,  continued  to  flourish,  even  at  that  mere  dawn  of  his 
career,  as  a  sculptor  at  Washington.  All  the  while  he  was 
cherishing  at  heart  a  project  that,  after  that  period  of 
probation,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  carry  out  in  earnest, 
and  that  proved  the  stepping-stone,  for  him,  to  both  fame 
and  fortune.'  Partly  by  means  of  his  own  savings,  partly 
through  the  munificence  of  one  of  his  most  discerning 
patrons  or  appreciators,  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  he  found 
it  possible  at  last  to  set  forth,  as  he  actually  did  in  1837, 
upon  that  journey  which  for  every  true  artist  is,  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  as  the  date  of  his  Exodus  or  Hegira. 

Turning  his  face  eastwards,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean  into  Italy.  On  arriving  there  he  settled 
down  at  Florence.  There,  as  recently  as  on  Friday,  the 
4th  of  this  present  mouth  of  July,  he  expired.  Long  be- 
fore then  he  had  become  thoroughly  naturalized.  Loyal  at 
heart  though  he  was  to  the  last  as  an  American,  he  was  for 
all  that,  as  an  artist,  completely  Italianized,  —  an  adopted 
Tuscan,  —  a  true  Florentine.  The  City  of  Flowers  has  a 
spell  of  its  own,  to  which  sculptor,  poet,  scholar,  novelist, 
astronomer,  all  in  turn  have  succumbed.  There  sojourned 
for  years  together,  loitering  over  the  pavements,  gazing  out 
of  the  casements  of  Casa  Guidi,  the  Brownings.  There 
the  author  of  "  La  Beata,"  Adolphus  Trollope,  built  up  his 
villa,  and  in  it  sought  to  make  his  home.  There,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  lived,  and  there  eventually  died, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  prince  of  imaginary  conversa- 
tionalists. There,  too,  for  no  inconsiderable  period,  mused 
over  the  wonders  of  the  world  around  her,  and  of  the  outer 
universe,  Mary  Somerville.  Natm-ally,  almost  inevitably, 
on  reaching  Florence,  Hiram  Powers  stayed  there.  In  its 
genial  atmosphere  his  artistic  genius  expanded,  burgeoned, 
blossomed,  gave  forth  its  fruit  luxuriantly.  One  need 
hardly  shrink  from  saying  that  on  the  morrow  of  his  reach- 
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in^  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  his  advance  —  the  advance  not 
only  of  his  aspirations  but  of  his  capabilities  —  became 
peneptible.  His  progress  was  certainly  extraordinary  in 
Its  rapidity.  Hitherto  he  had  merely  copied  "  the  human 
face  divine,"  in  a  series  of  life-like  busts.  He  had  done 
this,  it  mi^ht  be  said,  by  the  mere  cunning  of  his  hand  as 
a  skilful  imitator. 

It  was  only  in  18.'} 7,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  was  en- 
abled at  last  to  remove  from  Washington  to  Florence. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  year,  in  1838,  he  had  conceived 
and  executed,  and,  so  far  as  the  word  is  in  any  way  ap- 
plicable to  any  product  of  merely  human  ingenuity,  had  just 
perfected  the  earliest  of  all  his  purely  ideal  works,  one  that 
may  still  be  looked  back  to  as  nearly  the  happiest  of  them 
all,  certainly  the  happiest  with  one  exception.  This 
maiden  work,  as  it  may  oe  called,  among  his  masterpieces, 
the  Memnon  voice  of  which  gave  the  first  trumpet-note  of 
the  artist's  after-renown,  was  that  charming  figure  of 
"  Eve,"  which  Thorwaldsen,  on  beholding,  declared  that  any 
sculptor  might  be  proud  to  claim  —  as  what?  As  his? 
Far  more  than  that  —  as  his  capo  d'opern  !  J'anegyrics,  as 
a  rule,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  falling  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  Danish  artist,  the  greatest  of  all  the  great  Danish 
artists  —  the  one  who  is,  in  a  manner,  the  world's  com- 
pensation for  the  deified  iconoclast  —  Thorwaldsen,  build- 
ing up  with  chisel  and  mallet  where  the  hammer  of  Thor 
himself  only  subverted.  Chary  though  the  former  was, 
almost  to  a  proverb,  in  meting  out  his  words  of  commen- 
dation among  his  brother  artists,  of  Hiram  Powers'  very 
first  ideal  work,  he  uttered  those  words  of  all  but  extrava- 
gant eulogium.  A  single  twelvemonth  aflerwards,  in  1839, 
the  American  sculptor  took  a  step  yet  further  in  advance, 
the  boldest,  the  highest,  and,  be  it  said,  the  most  successful- 
upon  which  he  ever  adventured.  Not  profanely,  but  very 
reverently,  applying  here  the  noble  line  of  Dryden,  as  one 
may  turn  one's  glance  without  impiety  at  any  moment  from 
the  Infinite  to  the  Finite,  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  — 

"  Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat." 

Eve,  as  we  have  seen,  was  produced  in  1838  — and  now, 
in  1839,  there  was  achieved  by  him  another  white  marble 
masterpiece  of  yet  greater  excellence,  "  The  Greek  Slave," 
a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  one  that  the 
world  still  recognizes  as,  beyond  all  question,  the  sculptor's 
purest,  sweetest,  and  serenest  performance.  In  saying  this" 
we  are  perfectly  conscious  that  we  are  running  counter  to 
the  opinion  of  (fortunately  for  human  nature)  a  select  few 
who  are  always  apparently  desirous  of  vindicating  their 
own  independence  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  most  re- 
nowned works  of  art  that  have  ever  been  produced,  by 
pronouncing  them  deficient  in  the  very  qualities  for  which 
they  are  otherwise  eulogized,  and  very  naturally  eulogized, 
by  the  world  at  large.  According  to  these,  Rubens  was 
no  colorist  —  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  is  a  mass  of  plagiarisms  — 
Byron's  apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  at  the  close  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  has  nothing  whatever  of  poetry  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  either  in  the  way  of  thought  or  of  expression. 
According  to  them,  the  Apollo  must  be  contemned  as  out  of 
drawing,  and  the  features  of  Anlinous  confounded  with 
those  of  Thersites.  Applying  to  them,  with  but  a  very 
slight  modification,  a  familiar  couplet  of  Pope's,  one  might 
almost  say  that,  according  to  — 

"  Their  spiteful  pride,  their  erring  reason's  song, 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  wrong." 

Of,  without  any  modification  at  all,  we  may  certainly  aver 
in  their  regard  another  of  his  couplets,  just  as  wise  in  its 
truth,  and  as  witty  in  its  application  :  — 

"  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
,  By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 

Everybody  from  the  first,  and  no  wonder,  was  charmed 
with  the  Greek  Slave,  -as  the  sculptured  embodiment  of 
virginal  purity,  and  of  almost  perfect  grace  and  symmetry. 
Its  inner  meaning,  as  a  dumb  but  eloquent  protest  against 
slavery,  its  very  attitude,  the  mere  pose  of  its  delicate 
head  —  all  appealed  upon  the  instant  to  our  tenderest  sen- 


sibilities. Thereupon  —  for  those  all-suflicient  reasons  — 
the  work  became  at  once  for  these  systematic  carpers  and 
cavillers,  anathema  msiranatha. 

It  was  proscribed.  It  was  placed  under  a  taboo  forth- 
with and  forever.  It  was  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  all 
the  elementary  rules  of  art.  It  was  tasteless  itself,  and  all 
who  admired  it  were  ecjually  tasteless.  That  is  to  say,  at 
least  —  in  the  estimation  of  these  great  Panjandrums  of 
Criticism.  The  world  heard,  but  heeded  not.  The  little 
group  of  sneering  dogmatists  babbled,  and  the  noise  of 
their  babbling  died  away  scattered  by  the  idle  winds  to 
the  four  quarters.  But  the  statue  remains  to  this  day 
intact,  erCct,  and  unharmed,  not  only  upon  its  material 
pedestal,  but  upon  the  yet  higher  elevation  of  the  estimate 
formed  of  it  by  the  vast  majority.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  Slave  as  a  work  of  art  may  be  briefly 
told,  and  is  certainly  interesting.  One  day  there  was 
loitering  round  Hiram  Powers'  studio  in  Florence,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  American  sculptor,  by  name  Captain  J.  Grant. 
The  attention  of  this  gcntlei^^n  was  caught  by  a  small 

[)la8ter  model  of  what  afterwards  came  to  be  that  peer- 
ess maiden  in  purest  marble,  the  Greek  Slave.  Captain 
Grant  was  so  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  idea  thus  expressed  or  embodied  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
that  he  at  once  gave  the  artist  a  commission  to  carry  it  out 
yet  further  —  namely,  by  executing  it  in  life-size  and  in 
marble.  With  what  triumphant  success  this  was  accom- 
plished by  Hiram  Powers  all  the  world  knows  and  recog- 
nizes—  except  the  little  gang  before  mentioned  of  his 
hypercritical  depredators.  The  work  was  first  brought 
over  to  this  country,  and  was  here  first  exhibited  in  1845  in 
the  inner  showroom  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co.,  at 
Pall  Mall,  the  well-known  estliblishment  of  printsellers  at 
the  corner  of  the  Opera  Colonnade.  It  was,  besides  this, 
shipped  across  the  Atlantic  by  an  American  speculator, 
and  displayed  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  At  length,  however,  in  1851 
there  came  —  for  Hiram  Powers  and  the  Greek  Slave  — 
upon  the  noblest  arena  that  could  by  any  possibility  have 
been  desired  for  a  great  sculptor  and  his  masterpiece  —  a 
resplendent  opportunity.  In  the  centre  of  the  American 
department  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  opened 
to  public  view  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  erected  upon  the 
greensward  of  Hyde  Park,  immediately  under  a  trophy  of 
striped  and  star-spangled  banners,  upon  a  revolving  pedes- 
tal, revealed  in  the  draperied  niche  of  a  curtained  canopy 
there  was  seen,  here,  for  the  first  time  by  the  million  —  the 
Greek  Slave.  The  laureate  had  already  put  forth  his  ex- 
quisite dictum  that  — 

"  A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 
Is  worth  a  hundred  coats  of  arms." 

And  of  that  truth,  there,  in  the  lovely  statue  of  the  Greek 
Slave,  pensively  standing  with  her  hands  manacled,  as  if 
in  the  slave-market  or  bazaar  of  Constantinople,  was  a 
new  illustration.  Upon  her  fair  countenance  there  was  a 
mingled  look  of  shame  and  scorn  at  the  pitiless  ignominy 
of  her  exposure  thus  to  the  gaze  of  a  mob  of  competing 
voluptuaries.  A  more  daring  theme  was  never  selected  by 
ancient  or  modern  sculptor.  The  choice  thus  made  of  his 
subject  was  a  most  hazardous  adventure.  Over  its  every 
difficulty,  however,  the  purity  of  the  ideal  artist's  thought 
completely  and  absolutely  triumphed.  There  was  the 
utmost  conceivable  delicacy  in  its  treatment  throughout. 
A  human  hog  like  Colonel  Charteris  (whose  effigy  is  por- 
trayed by  Hogarth  as  leering  in  the  tavern  doorway  in  the 
first  picture  of  the  Harlot's  Progress)  might  have  stood 
rebuked  before  it  as  before  the  Goddess  of  Virginity. 
From  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  first  of  May,  1851,  Hiram  Powers'" 
fame  as  a  sculptor  was  fully  and  securely  established. 
Within  ten  years  from  that  time  six  duplicates  of  the 
statue,  also  like  the  original  in  white  marble,  were  called 
by  him  into  existence.  One  of  these  was  placed  betimes 
in  the  Dudley  Gallery.  Another,  as  exactly  like  the  orig- 
inal as  its  very  double,  we  well  remember  stood  always  in 
the  gallant  old  Marquess  of  Londonderry's  private  sitting- 
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room  in  Holderness  House.  It  stood  there  upon  a  green 
velvet  pedestal  immediately  opposite  the  writing-table  at 
which  so  often  sat  the  brave  old  soldier  and  ex-Ambassa- 
dor to  St.  Petersburg,  a  profusion  of  turquoise  (his  favorite 
stone)  adorning  his  breast  and  heavily  encrusting  the 
hands  with  which,  when,  as  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  riding  at 
the  head  of  his  dragoons,  he  had  himself  grappled  with 
and  taken  prisoner  on  the  battle-field  of  Fuentes  d'Onore, 
the  French  Colonel,  Delamotte,  of  the  Imperial  Cuiras- 
siers. Besides  those  six  duplicates  or  replicas  in  marble 
of  the  Greek  Slave,  the  work  was  yet  further  popularized 
by  being  reproduced  in  countless  plaster  casts,  both  small 
and  large,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  diminished  copies  in 
Parian  or  biscuit-china.  English  and  continental  connois- 
seurs had  contended  with  distinguished  American  art  col- 
lectors in  seeking  from  the  artist  himself,  at  his  own  price, 
the  marble  repetitions  of  his  masterpiece  already  particu- 
larized. As  for  the  Parian  and  the  plaster  imitations,  they 
were  but  as  the  tributes  of  trade  to  the  sculptor's  popu- 
larity. His  name,  curiously,  enough,  was  in  no  way  bla- 
zoned abroad  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  great  histori- 
cal exhibition  in  which  the  Greek  Slave  was  first  of  all  so 
conspicuously  displayed.  There,  one  read  simply  under 
"  No.  522,  Grant,  J.,  London,  England  —  Statue  of  the 
Greek  Slave."  Captain  Grant,  the  actual  possessor  of  the 
original  statue,  and  not  the  artist,  was  the  veritable  exhib- 
itor. The  sculptor's  name,  however,  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  was  soon  bruited  abroad  trumpet-tongued. 
Among  the  treasures  of  art  and  industry  which  were  gar- 
nered up  in  such  motley  and  amazing  abundance  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Palace,  it  took  its  place  under  Class  XXX., 
being  the  last  or  crowning  subdivision,  that  devoted  to  the 
Plastic  art,  to  Models,  and  Sculpture.  It  was  to  the  Amer- 
ican Department  what  the  Kohinoor  was  among  the  jew- 
elry of  the  Exhibition,  the  unapproachable  paragon ! 
There  were  four  sculptors  only,  it  is  true,  who  received  the 
award  of  the  Council  Medal,  and  Hiram  Powers  was  not 
one  of  that  select  number.  An  English,  a  French,  an 
Italian,  and  a  German  sculptor  were  the  recipients  of  that 
highest  mark  of  recognition  or  commendation.  August 
Kiss  obtained  the  Council  Medal  for  his  colossal  group  of 
the  Amazon  in  zinc  bronzed.  Baron  Carlo  Marochetti  for 
his  gigantic  plaster  equestrian  effigy  of  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  raising  aloft  in  his  mailed  hand  the  drawn  sword 
that  had  so  often  scattered  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land 
—  a  glorious  figure,  afterwards  cast  in  enduring  bronze, 
and  now  standing  in  heroic  guise  upon  its  pedestal  be- 
tween Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Jacques  Pradier  was  similarly  honored  with  one  of  the 
four  Council  Medals  for  his  marble  statue  of  Phryne  ;  and 
Richard  Wyatt,  in  his  turn,  for  his  marble  statue  of  Glyc- 
era.  Among  those,  however,  who  received  the  Prize 
Medal  of  the  Exhibition,  be  sure  of  that,  was  Hiram 
Powers.  His  beautiful  conception  of  the  Greek  Slave  had 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  foremost  rank  among  the 
sculptors  of  the  century.  Other  works  he  afterwards-pro- 
duced in  considerable  abundance.  That  one,  however,  he 
never  surpassed  —  he  never  even  approached.  For  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  he  modelled  the  allegorical 
figure  of  America.  Another  typical  shape  he  also  fash- 
ioned, most  efiectively,  under  the  title  of  California.  He 
wrought  in  marble,  as  clear  and  beautiful  in  outline  as  the 
verse  of  Milton,  II  Penseroso.  Among  his  more  strictly 
symbolical  or  purely  ideal  works  there  is  one  that  should 
always  be  spoken  of  in  terras  of  the  highest  praise,  as  an 
indisputable  work  of  genius,  the  figure  variously  called  the 
Fisher  Boy,  or  the  Young  Fisherman.  Another  eminently 
beautiful  production  is  his  study  of  the  Head  of  Proserpine. 
The  products  of  his  master  hand,  it  is  now  almost  matter 
for  regret,  when  his  career,  as  a  whole,  comes  to  be  ex- 
amined, for  the  most  part  consisted  of  busts  taken  by  him 
of  the  distinguished  people  of  the  age  in  which  he  flour- 
ished. The  more  remarkable  of  these  have  already  been 
enumerated.  Another  may  yet  be  particularized  —  the 
Princess  DemidofT,  better  known  of  late  years  as  the  Prin- 
cc«8  Mathilde,  daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  sometime 
King  of  Westphalia.    Preeminently  an  artist,  in  his  whole 


nature,  Hiram  Powers  repeatedly  evidenced  during  his  life 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  ingenious  contrivance.  As 
affording  a  sufficiently  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  modelling,  through  the  adoption 
of  which  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  old- 
fashioned  double  process  (still,  however,  in  vogue)  of 
building  up  first  of  all  a  soft  model,  and  then,  from  that 
model,  when  completed  and  hardened,  taking  a  cast  in 
plaster-of-paris.  Obviating  all  need  of  this  round-about 
process,  the  plan  hit  upon  by  Hiram  Powers  was  simply 
this :  he  constructed  a  rudely-shaped  solid  plaster  model 
of  sulphate-of-lime,  and  then,  armed  with  suitable  hatchets, 
scoops,  chisels,  adzes,  and  other  tools  (also,  every  one  of 
them,  of  his  own  invention)  he  carved  and  pared  it  down, 
finishing  it  in  every  part  to  the  utmost  possible  nicety, 
according  to  the  design  he  had  originally  projected,  and 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  for  its  exact  proportions. 
By  this  arrangement  of  his,  while  both  time  and  labor 
were  materially  lessened,  the  sculptor  was  himself  in 
reality  the  sculptor,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  by 
the  hands  of  his  journeymen. 

As  we  close  this  brief  memorial  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
Hiram  Powers,  the  remembrance  comes  back  to  us  of  a 
glimpse  caught  three  years  and  a  half  ago  of  his  studio 
and  home  for  a  long  while  past  at  Florence.  It  is  a 
drenching  afternoon  in  the  December  of  1869.  After 
visiting  earlier  in  the  day  the  British  Legation  at  the  Pa- 
lazzo Orlandi,  we  have  driven  in  turn  far  into  the  country 
to  two  entirely  opposite  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Flowers. 
First,  to  the  Villa  TroUope,  where  the  elder  of  the  two 
novelist  sons  of  the  once-famous,  but  now  almost-forgotten, 
author  of  the  "  Widow  Barnaby,"  has  built,  on  the  hill- 
side overlooking  the  Arno,  his  charming  home,  before  the 
gardens  in  front  of  which  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  with  the 
noble  Duomo  in  its  midst,  lies  stretched  like  a  panorama. 
Driving  down  into  Florence  afterwards,  and  traversing  its 
whole  width,  we  pass  out  of  the  city  in  a  totally  different 
direction,  into  what  may  justly  be  called  the  artists'  quar- 
ter, beyond  the  Porta  Romana.  There,  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  Viale  del  Poggio  Imperiale,  exactly  fronting 
each  other,  are  the  Studio  Powers  and  the  Studio  Fuller. 
Pupil  and  master  are  near  neighbors.  They  enjoy  the 
Juxury  of  happy  and  constant  intercommunication,  in  the 
midst  of  the  artistic  labors  that  are  the  delight  of  their 
lives.  The  chips  fly  from  the  edge  of  the  chisel,  the  rain 
falls  without.  The  afternoon  flits  by  in  pleasant  converse 
among  the  busts  and  statuary.  As  we  emerge,  at  length, 
from  the  entrance  to  the  last-mentioned  studio,  we  find  the 
driver  of  the  carriage  from  the  hotel  has  dropped  sound 
asleep  on  his  perch  from  very  weariness,  in  spite  of  the 
drenching  downpour,  and  is  snoring  so  loudly  that,  for  the 
moment,  we  imagine  the  sound  to  come  from  one  of  the 
horses  standing  there  with  drooped  heads  as  if  they  were 
asleep  also.  After  laughing  for  an  instant  over  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  misapprehension,  we  hear  one  last  kindly 
reference  (even  in  the  midst  of  his  laughter)  from  the 
pupil  to  the  master-hand  hard  by — his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. His  friend  and  neighbor  now  no  more,  for  only  a 
fortnight  since,  namely,  on  this  last  Friday  week,  the  4th 
July,  1873,  the  sculptor  of  the  Greek  Slave  breathed  his 
last. 


A  POETICAL   COOKERY  BOOK. 

The  writer  of  a  keenly  satirical  and  most  amusing  little 
pamphlet,  which  hails  from  the  regions  of  Oxford,  has 
shadowed,  if  not  demonstrated,  that  the  larger  portion  of 
the  poetical  effusions  which  flood  us  from  the  purlieus  of 
"  Mount  Parnassus "  are  capable  of  being  concocted  ac- 
cording to  receipt.  By  way  of  illustration,  he  gives  the 
ingre<lients  and  quantities  of  several  popular  cooks  of  the 
diiy  whose  names  may  easily  be  guessed  from  their  respec- 
tive "  plats."  It  must  be  confessed  we  were  shocked  to 
find  ourselves  laughing  heartily  over  the  jokes  and  horrid 
assertions  of  the  barbarian   pamphleteer,  who  is  nothing  i£ 
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not  an  iconoclast,  and  dexterously  avoids  touching  on  the 
difterence  botween  the  poet  and  the  man  of  rhymen.  But 
the  provocation  to  scourge  these  "  ballad-mongerfl,"  few 
will  deny,  is  excessive ;  and  we  suspect,  in  the  present 
case,  that  the  writer  of  our  Cookery  Book  has  sufFored 
both  publicly  and  privately,  from  some  volumes  of  simper- 
ing sonj;  and  arid  wastes  of  blank  and  dreary  verse.  There 
are,  however,  nuisances  and  nuisances  —  the  enormous  con- 
gregation of  common  (lies,  who  spend  their  lives  buzzing 
over  the  ample  flower  gardens  of  "  sweet  poesy  "  to  pur- 
loin a  iew  grains  of  genuine  su^ar  for  the  mawkish  com- 
f>ound  which  pure  vanity  or  the  itch  for  jingling  words  un- 
uckily  j)rompt8,  and  the  heavy-booming  bees,  who  steal  on 
a  grander  scale,  expecting  the  world  at  large  to  forget  that 
their  contribution  of  honey  is  not  entirely  of  their  own 
creation.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  rid  us  of  this 
plague,  to  reduce  the  overweening  conceit  of  the  kingly 
verse-spinners  ?  We  sincerely  hope  the  pamphlet  before 
us  will  contribute  to  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  bie 
wished,"  and  now  proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  its  con- 
tents. 

"  We  live  in  an  age  of  scientific  and  practical  wonders," 
says  the  introduction.  "  The  mystery  of  yesterday  is  the 
commonplace  of  to-day,"  and  "  students  at  the  university 
now  lose  a  class  for  not  being  familiar  with  opinions  which, 
but  twenty  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  expelled  for 
(Ireaming  of ;"  the  present  progress  of  things  promises 
:i  near  solution,  satisfactory,  if  possibly  superficial,  of  all 
the  tough  mental  and  spiritual  problems  which  worried  and 
perplexed  our  predecessors;  and  "there  will  lack  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  a  perfect  charity  to  turn  the  nineteenth 
century  into  a  complete  kingdom  of  heaven."  Therefore 
is  there  anything  astonishing  that  this  general  advance 
.  should  give  birth  to  a  recipe-book  for  concocting  poetry  ? 
The  writer  asserts  and  maintains  that  poetry  is  progressive 
—  "  was  first  a  work  of  inspiration,  secondly  of  science, 

and  lastly  (now)  of  trick Thus,  just  as  there  is  no 

boy  now  but  can  throw  stones  at  the  windows  which  Bishop 
Colenso  has  broken,  so  there  is  scarcely  even  a  young  lady  but 
can  raise  flowers  from  the  seed  stolen  out  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's garden."  Undoubtedly,  certain  critics  of  poetry  and 
compilers  of  rhyme  rules  may  have  suggested  to  our  uni- 
versity "  Soyer  "  that,  as  the  new  garb  of  verse  is  so  much 
a  matfeer  of  consequence,  he  could  easily  follow  the  hint  to 
its  farthest  limits,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  ordinary  ca- ' 
pacities  to  mix,  shape,  trim,  and  deck  the  sentiments  and 
ideas  they  most  favor  in  a  poetical  form. 

Touching  the  nature  of  poetry  as  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  noted  pens  of  the  day,  the  Oxford  censor 
observes  that  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  "  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing what  it  is  too  foolish,  too  profane,"  or  too  indeco- 
rous, "  to  be  expressed  in  any  other  way."  Then  as  to  the 
materials  with  which  they  work,  "  animals,  vegetables,  and 
spirits,"  he  proceeds  to  show,  were  by  past  lords  of  song 
deftly  interwoven  in  their  creations,  whereas  modern  mas- 
ters draw  upon  onlj^  one  of  the  three,  so  that  their  readers 
are  either  deluged  with  fleshly  lucubrations,  pictures  of  in- 
animate nature,  or  spiritual  and  metaphysical  abstractions. 
Speaking  of  a  noted  poet  of  the  "  Lake  school,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  He  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
confection  of  primrose  pudding  and  flint  soup,  flavored 
with  the  lesser  celandine,  and  only  now  and  then  a  beggar- 
boy  boiled  down  in  it  to  give  it  a  color.  The  robins  and 
drowned  lambs,  which  he  was  wont  to  use  when  an  addi- 
tional piquancy  was  needed,  were  employed  so  sparingly 
that  they  did  not  destroy  in  the  least  the  general  vegeta- 
ble tone  of  his  productions ;  and  these  form,  in  conse- 
quence, an  unimpeachable  Lenten  diet." 

Shelley's  mode  of  cookery  would  appear  to  set  the  culi- 
nary code  at  defiance,  though  promising  an  exquisite  hash 
or  piquant  made  dish.  He  "  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  embar- 
rassing to  classify,  as,  though  spirits  are  what  he  affected 
most,  he  made  use  of  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
also.  AVe  shall  be  probably  not  far  wrong  in  describiijg 
his  material  as  a  kind  of  methylated  spirits,  or  pure  pyschic 
alcohol,  strongly  tinctured  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  ren- 
dered below  proof  by  a  quantity  of  sea-water." 


Let  us  turn  to  the  "  Ilecipes,"  which  are  arranged 
progressively  for  a  tyro's  use,  commencing  with  "  the 
silliest  and  commonest  of  all  kinds  of  verse." 

"  How  to  make  an  ordinary  Love  Poem.  Take  two 
large  and  tender  human  hearts,  which  match  one 
another  perfectly.  Arrange  these  close  together,  but 
preserve  them  from  actual  contact  by  placing  between 
them  some  cruel  barrier.  Wound  them  both  in  several 
places,  and  insert  through  the  openings  thus  made  a  fine 
stuffing  of  wild  yearningi,  hopeless  tenderness,  and  a  gen- 
eral admiration  for  stars.  Then  completely  cover  up 
one  lieart  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of^  chill  churchyard 
mould,  which  may  be  garnished  according  to  taste  with 
dank  waving  weeds  or  tender  violets ;  and  promptly  break 
over  it  the  other  heart." 

A  cruel  analysis  assuredly,  but  a  fair  one,  of  the  moun- 
tain of  love  poems  yearly  scribbled  "by  sentimental  pens. 
There  would  be  no  room  for  protest  if  modesty  or  sense 
preserved  such  warblings  from  the  proud  livery  of  print 
for  the  sacred  solitude  of  the  album  or  the  perfumed  desk. 
But  alas  I  these  two  uoeful  restraints  rarely  bless  those 
who  are  cursed  with  the  itch  for  verse-making,  or,  more 
properly,  verse-marring.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
saia  the  pretty  volume  or  the  magazine  page  does  no  one 
any  harm  —  that  the  affliction  is,  after  all,  a  mild  one, 
rather  demanding  public  pity  than  the  reverse.  True;  but 
do  not  forget  the  unpublished  torture  sighing  Angelina  and 
romantic  Reginald  inflict  on  the  family  circle  and  the 
wider  radius  of  friends  ;  the  recitation  and  voluntary  repe- 
tition of  the  inspired  lines  which  goad  them  to  buttonhole 
you  for  a  sop  of  admiration  and  adulation  ;  to  spout  stale 
sweets  to  a  circle  of  yawning  victims. 

Next  is  the  recipe  of  concocting  "  A  Pathetic  Marine 
Poem."  'Observe  those  moderately  cheerful  faces  in  Mrs. 
Squallaway's  drawing-room,  just  relaxed  by  the  kindling 
warmth  of  Cape  sherry  and  sweet  cakes.  Vain  smiles! 
ye  shall  be  rebuked  with  a  dose  of  mere  misery.  Melan- 
choly notes  wail  forth ;  Miss  Sadenough  has  taken  Trom 
her  gloomy  roll  "  A  Dirge  of  the  Ocean."  She  prides  her- 
self on  the  execution  of  this  gem  of  song  :  her  bundle  of 
gloom  in  that  black  cover  might  pass  for  a  coffin  ;  and  cal- 
lous must  be  the  wretch  who  wears  a  merry  face  when  her 
anguished  form  fronts  the  piano.  Here  we  have  the  direc- 
tions for  one  of  her  agonizing  dishes. 

"  Take  one  midnight  storm,  and  one  fisherman's  family, 
which,  if  the  poem  is  to  be  a  real  success,  should  be  as 
large  and  as  hungry  as  possible,  and  must  contain  at  least 
one  innocent  infant.  Place  this  brat  in  a  cradle,  with  the 
mother  singing  over  it ;  being  careful  that  the  babe  be 
dreaming  of  angels,  or  else  smiling  sweetly.  Stir  the 
father  well  up  in  the  storm,  until  he  disappears." 

The  epic  poem  "  may  now  be  cooked."  Our  Oxford 
Soyer  lays  it  down  that  as  we  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  hero,  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the 
next  best  article,  "  plentiful  and  easy  to  catch,"  namely,  a 
"  prig." 

"  Take,  then,  one  blameless  prig.  Set  him  upright  in 
the  middle  of  a  round  table,  and  place  beside  him  a  beau- 
tiful wife  who  cannot  abide  prigs.  Add  to  these  one 
marred  goodly  man,  and  tie  the  three  together  in  a  bundle 
with  a  link  or  two  of  Destiny.  Proceed,  next,  to  surround 
this  group  with  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  fancy-ball  costume,  flavored  with  a 
great  many  possible  vices  and  a  few  impossible  virtues. 
Stir  these  briskly  about  for  two  volumes,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  blameless  prig,  who  is,  however,  to  be  kept 
carefully  below  swearing-point  for  the  whole  time.  If  he 
once  boils  over  into  any  natural  action  or  exclamation,  he 
is  forthwith  worthless,  and  you  must  get  another.  Next 
break  the  wife's  reputation  into  small  pieces,  and  dust 
them  well  over  the  blameless  prig.  Then  take  a  few  vials 
of  tribulation  and  empty  these  generally  over  the  whole 
ingredients  of  your  poem  ;  and,  taking  the  sword  of  the 
heathen,  cut  into  small  pieces  the  greater  part  of  your 
minor  characters.  Then  wound  slightly  the  head  of  the 
blameless  pri^  ;  remove  him  suddenly  from  the  table,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  barge  for  future  use." 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  particular  poem  here  so 
deftly  dished  and  spiced,  though  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  concomitants  are  equally  useful  to  the  novelist.  From 
such  favorable  circumstances  a  highly-wrouorht  and  dechi-  ' 
rant  kettle  of  fish  may  easily  be  served  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice ;  and  our  sympathy  is  somewhat  confusedly  divided 
between  the  wrongs  of  the  heavy  saint  and  the  temptations 
of  the  sweet  sinner.  For  in  this  wicked  world  we  cannot 
help  pitying  the  superhuman  trials  of  those  erring  ones 
when  authors  sugar  the  forbidden  fruit  out  of  an  enchanted 
bag.     What  should  we  have  done  in  their  place  ? 

Apropos  of  susar,  which  Mr.  Lowe  so  sagely  described 
as  the  especial  solace  of  ladies,  we  now  approach  the  daz- 
zling, succulent  regions  of  eternal  "  sweetness  and  light  " 
—  a  combination  of  divine  philosophy  and  transcendental 
poetry,  barley-sugar  and  sunshine !  What  a  charming  diet 
for  "an  age  when  young  men  prattle  about  protoplasm, 
and  young  ladies  in  gilded  saloons  unconsciously  talk  athe- 
ism ! "  Is  it  surprising  our  mental  stomach  is  disordered 
when  we  must,  to  be  in  the  fashion,  consume  some  such 
"  plat "  as  the  following,  more  deleterious  than  the  frenzied 
combination  of  a  hasty  ball-supper  on  the  swift-succeeding 
plates  of  two  reckless,  absorbed,  flirting  fellow-creatures  ? 

"  Take  one  soul  full  of  involuntary  unbelief,  which  has 
been  previously  well  flavored  with  self-satisfied  despair. 
Add  to  this  one  beautiful  text  of  Scripture.  Mix  these 
well  together,  and,  as  soon  as  ebullition  commences,  grate 
in  finely  a  iew  regretful  allusions  to  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  one  constellation  of  stars,  half 
a  dozen  allusions  to  the  nineteenth  century,  one  to  Goethe, 
one  to  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  one  also, 
if  possible,  to  some  personal  bereavement.  Flavor  the 
whole  with  a  mouthful  of  '  faiths  '  and  '  infinites  '  and  a 
mixed  mouthful  of  '  passions,' '  finites,'  and  '  ye*arnings.' 
This  class  of  poem  is  concluded  usually  with  some  question, 
about  which  we  have  only  to  observe  that  it  shall  be  im- 
possible to  answer." 

Whosoever  may  have  groaned  over  the  exquisitely  mud- 
dling, discordant  pages  of  a  venerated  master  of  strange 
dishes  which  are  caviare  to  the  vulgar,  and  generally  more 
admired  than  understood,  will  appreciate  the  next  recipe. 
Let  us  call  it  Analytical  Pudding,  and  congratulate  the 
lucky  fingers  that  can  extract  a  tasty  plum  from  the  bulky 
darkness.  Would  that  it  were  possible  to  learn  how  many 
honest,  plodding,  common-sense  readers  have  skirted  the 
gates  of  Hanwell,  trying  to  learn  what  the  frantic  poem 
was  all  about !  The  nightmare  poet  should  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Crown  for  hopelessly  muddling  the  brains  of  John 
Bull. 

"  Take  rather  a  coarse  view  of  things  in  general.  In 
the  midst  of  this  place  a  man  and  a  woman,  his  and  her 
ankles  tastefully  arranged  on  a  slice  of  Italy  or  the  country 
about  Pornic.  Cut  an  opening  across  the  breast  of  each, 
until  the  soul  becomes  visible;  but  be  very  careful  that 
none  of  the  body  be  lost  during  the  operation.  Pour  into 
each  breast  as  much  as  it  will  hold  of  the  new  strong  wine 
of  love,  and,  for  fear  they  should  take  cold  by  exposure, 
cover  them  quickly  up  with  a  quantity  of  obscure  classical 
quotations,  a  iidvf  familiar  allusions  to  an  unknown  period 
of  history  and  a  half-destroyed  fresco  by  an  early  master, 
varied  every  now  and  then  with  a  reference  to  the  fugues 
or  toccatos  of  a  quite  forgotten  composer.  If  the  poem  be 
Btill  intelligible,  take  a  pen  and  remove  carefully  all  the 
necessary  particles." 

Passing  over  excellent  prescriptions  for  the  modern  Pre- 
Raphaelite  and  long-winded  narrative  mythological  poem, 
we  arrive  at  the  Byronic-Satanic.  "  Take  a  couple  of  fine 
deadly  sins,  and  let  them  hang  before  your  eyes  until  they 
become  racy.  Then  take  them  down,  dissect  them,  and 
Btew  them  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  weak  remorse  ; 
after  which  they  are  to  be  devilled  with  mock  'despair." 

Our  cook  appears  to  agree  with  Johnson,  that  patriotism 
may  be  defined  as  the  last  refuge  of  "  scoundrelism."  In- 
deed the  sight  is  not  uncommon  of  a  tavern  demagogue, 
inspired  by  "  do^snose,"  spouting  "  Chartism,"  while  his 
poor  wife  and  child  cower  cold  and  hungry  round  the 
corner.     So  we  have  writers  of  patriotic  poems  who  might 


better  serve  their  oppressed  country  by  leading  lives  of 
ordinary  respectability,  and  speaking  moderately  and 
decently. 

"  Take  one  blaspheming  patriot  who  has  been  hung  or 
buried  for  some  time,  together  with  the  oppressed  country 
belonging  to  him.  Soak  these  in  a  quantity  of  rotten  senti- 
ment till  they  are  completely  sodden,  and  in  the  mean  while 
get  ready  an  indefinite  number  of  Christian  kings  and 
priests ;  kick  them  till  they  are  nearly  dead  ;  add  copiously 
broken  fragments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  mix  all  to- 
gether thoroughly.  Place  them  in  a  heap  upon  the  oppressed 
country  ;  season  plentifully  with  very  coarse  expressions  ; 
and  on  the  top  carefully  arrange  your  patriot,  garnished 
with  laurel  or  with  parsley.  Surround  with  artificial  hopes 
for  the  future,  which  are  never  meant  to  be  tested.  This 
kind  of  poem  is  cooked  in  verbiage,  flavored  with  liberty, 
the  taste  of  which  is  much  heightened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  few  high  gods  and  the  game  of  Fortune." 

All  who  love  a  rare  bit  of  fun  and  satire  will  do  well  to 
import  from  Oxford  this  novel  treasure  for  the  kitchen, 
whilst  the  more  sober  will  find  that  under  a  laughing 
mask  lies  a  good  bit  of  truth,  and  that  more  than  one  pair 
of  shoulders  deserves  the  free  lash  of  the  writer. 


A  CHASE  AFTER  A  CAT. 

In  the  billiard-room  of  Leigh  Court,  Somersetshire, 
there  is  a  large  picture  by  Titian  (or,  according  to  Dr. 
Waagen,  by  Niccolo  dell'  Abate)  of  "  The  Three  Graces." 
I  had  been  standing  for  some  time  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion of  their  lovely  heads,  when  I  became  slowly  conscious 
that  my  eyes  had  all  the  time  seen  a  cat  along  with  the 
Graces,  and  that  my  mind  had,  in  a  queer  sort  of  unques- 
tioning fashion,  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  said  cat  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  front  of  the  picture.  As  the  conscious- 
ness clarified,  I  wondered  how  a  cat  came  to  sit  so  still  with 
a  stranger  standing  before  it,  and  I  looked  at  it,  and  be- 
hold it  was  in  the  picture  !  —  A  white  cat,  seated  low  down 
in  the  right-hand  corner,  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge ;  a 
regular  domestic  pussy,  suggestive  of  a  warmly-clad  old 
maid  sitting  over  the  fire,  in  a  snug  English  room,  with  a 
kettle  singing  on  the  fire,  and  hot  toast  and  tea  on  the 
table — suggestive  of  anything  but  the  naked  truth  and 
airy  freshness  of  those  beautiful  sisters  standing  in  open 
space,  under  the  open  sky,  clothed  upon  only  with  the 
modest  light  of  their  own  loveliness. 

What  had  the  cat  to  do  with  the  Graces  ?  It  was  the 
only  adjunct  in  the  picture.  The  instant  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  seized  my  Lempriere,  and  turned  up  the  "  Graces  " 
("  Gratise,  three  Goddesses,  vid.  Charites  ").  I  turned 
back  to  "  Charites."  There  I  found  a  great  deal  of  beau- 
tiful allegory  about  kindnesses  and  all  good  offices,  but 
never  a  word  about  cats.  The  worship  of  the  Graces  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Muses,  and  no  sacrifice  was  ever 
ofTered  to  them ;  so  the  cat  could  not  have  appeared  there, 
even  in  that  uncomfortable  relationship.  I  asked  various 
learned  youths,  fresh  from  the  classics,  "  Have  the  Graces 
anything  to  do  with  cats?"  None  could  answer  —  Yes. 
One  hazarded  a  feeble  suggestion  that  the  cat  was  graceful, 
and  as  such,  perhaps,  had  a  place  beside  the  Graces ;  but 
the  whole  attitude  and  appearance  of  Titian's  cat  forbade 
that  supposition.  It  was  not  an  impersonation  of  grace ; 
it  was  a  regular  domestic  pussy,  sitting  curled  up  in  the 
most  homely  attitude,  without  any  airs  or  graces  of  any 
kind. 

It  is  very  strange  how  an  absurd,  trivial  question  of  that 
kind  sticks  in  the  mind.  That  cat  became  a  sort  of. radi- 
ating centre  in  my  soul,  from  whence  light  fell  upon  all 
cats,  forcing  me  to  look  at  them,  though  they  had  no  more 
to  do  with  that  cat  than  it  had  to  do  with  the  Graces. 
Thanks  to  Titian,  I  really  can  count  the  cats  I  have  since 
then  met  in  my  wanderings  among  art  treasures.  They  have 
not  been  many,  and  since  I  can  give  them  all  without  much 
risk  of  running  to  undue  length,  and  wearying  my  reader, 
I  indulge  in  the  hope  that  I  may  perhaps,  in  return,  receive 
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from  some  well-informed  person  light  concerning  the  cat  — 
Titian's  cat  —  which  may  supersede  that  radiating  centre, 
and  relieve  me  from  any  further  necesBity  of  chasing  va- 
l^rant  cats. 

In  (Jenoa,  I  read  in  Iia;deker  (that  father,  mother, 
l)rother,  and  bosom-friend  of  countless  crowds  of  tourists) 
that  in  the  Palazzo  del  Principe  Doria  was  a  portrait  of 
Andrea  Doria,  Admiral  of  the  fleets  of  the  Pope,  of  Charles 
v.,  of  Francis  1.,  and  of  Genoa,  taken  with  his  favorite 
cat. 

At  once  the  bright  idea  struck  me  that  this  might  be  the 
cat.  Titian  did  take  a  portrait  of  Andrea  Doria,  and  if 
Doria  had  a  pet  cat,  it  might  possibly  be  that  the  Three 
Graces  were  painted  for  the  Admiral,  and  that  the  pet  cat 
was  introduced  to  make  the  picture  more  acceptable.  I  had 
hard  work  of  it  that  day  in  Genoa.  I  have  heard  of  Rome 
having  been  "  done  "  in  a  day,  including  the  Catacombs 
and  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  included  dressing  for  the  occa- 
sion, (ienoa  is  nothing  to  Rome,  but  I  found  ii  hard  work 
to  "  do  "  Genoa  in  two  days.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "  Physi- 
cal Theory  of  Another  Life,"  suggests  that  "  if  we  consider 
the  analogies  of  the  system  of  nature,  we  shall  see  reason 
to  conjecture  that,  while  perhaps  some  species  of  animals 
are  living  much  slower  than  ourselves,  others  may  be  living 
incomparably  faster.  It  is  by  no  means  unphilosophical  to 
imagine  that  the  ephemera  of  a  summer's  noon,  which  we 
are  apt  to  pity  as  short-lived,  may  in  the  compass  of  their 
few  sunny  hours  be  running  through  a  century  of  joyous 
sensations."  Upon  some  such  theory  alone  can  I  conceive 
of  the  feats  of  tourists,  who  think  nothing  of  a  city  for  a 
meal.  My  blood  circulates  slowly,  and  wings  I  have  none ; 
so  I  found  it  very  hard  work  to  "  do  "  Genoa  in  two  days, 
or  rather  in  one  day  and  part  of  two.  We  had  come  by 
steamer  from  Nice ;  pursued  by  white  sea-birds,  we  had 
passed  along  the  magic  coast  where,  at  the  feet  of  snow- 
capped Alps,  orange  and  lemon  groves,  oliveyards  and 
vineyards  clothed  the  hills ;  and  palm-trees  and  lofty  tow- 
ers rose  above  the  clustered  houses  of  the  scattered  towns 
and  villages  ;  and  after  a  day  of  long  delight  we  neared 
Genoa  just  as  darkness  had  quenched  the  hot  flush  of  a 
crimson  sunset.  It  was  quite  dark  as  we  entered  the  har- 
bor, and  as  the  boats  came  alongside,  the  whole  lights  of 
the  city  seemed  to  start  into  brilliancy  at  once,  as  if  the 
City  of  Palaces  had  adorned  herself  with  jewels  in  a  mo- 
ment. An. Italian  youth  on  board  our  steamer  had  been 
wild  with  excitement  as  he  neared  the  city,  and  as  the 
lights  flashed  out,  his  enthusiasm  rose  to  fever  heat.  He 
rushed  up  and  down  the  deck,  shouting  out  "  Geneva  1 
Genova  I  Genova  la  superba !  Citta  di  Maria  Sanctis- 
sima !  " 

Dark  as  it  was  when  we  arrived,  I  could  not  rest  in  the 
hotel,  but  with  a  friend  I  sallied  forth  to  see  the  city.  Any- 
thing more  enchanting  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  On 
either  hand  of  the  street  which  we  passed  through,  the 
jewellers'  shops  were  sparkling  under  lamplight,  with  the 
delicate  gold  and  silver  filigree  ornaments  peculiar  to  the 
place.  The  lofty  bouses  were  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
thoroughfare  that  the  tops  of  them,  as  we  looked  upwards, 
seemed  to  incline  towards  one  another ;  and  most  lovely 
looked  the  young  moon  seen  in  that  strange  rift,  almost  as 
if  through  a  cleft  rock. 

Daylight  did  not  lessen  the  charm,  though  it  brought 
with  it  a  continuous  downpour  of  rain.  I  know  of  no  place 
more  attractive  than  Genoa,  with  its  streets  bordered  with 
marble  palaces,  crowded  with  throngs  of  eager  men,  and 
with  women  veiled  in  black  or  white  lace,  and  paraded  by 
strings  of  mules  adorned  with  many-colored  tassels  of  wool 
and  tinkling  bells.  For  all  its  charm,  I  was  wearied  with 
admiration,  and  ready  lor  rest,  when  my  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  intimation  concerning  the  favorite  cat ;  but  I  at  once 
resolved  to  go  and  see.  It  would  have  been  preposterous 
to  have  left  Genoa  without  visiting  the  palace  of  her  most 
famous  son  ;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  Doria's  cat, 
rather  than  himself,  was  my  magnet.  After  all,  it  was  not 
the  least  like  my  cat.  I  am  not  learned  enough  in  cats  to 
be  able  to  name  the  breed,  but  Doria's  cat  was  the  very  op- 
posite of  the  soft,  white,  domestic  pussy  of  the  Graces.     It 


was  a  magnificent  warrior  of  a  cat,  with  legs  striped  like  a 
tiger's,  and  a  regular  hide  hanging  in  heavy  folds,  like  a 
mantle,  upon  its  back.  There  was  something  in  that  cat 
akin  to  the  Andrea  Doria  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  in  the 
Doria  Palace  at  Home  ;  the  same  sort  of  "  darkling,  subtle 
power."  Age  had  told  on  the  prince  before  the  portrait  in 
Genoa  with  the  cat  was  painted  ;  and  the  likeness  between 
him  and  his  feline  pet  was  not  so  evident  there  as  in  the 
younger  face  at  Rome. 

My  next  vision  of  a  cat  was  at  Pisa.  I  was  eight  days  at 
Pisa,  and  it  rained  every  day,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the  day 
every  day  of  the  time ;  but  no  amount  of  wet  deterred  me 
from  hauntina  that  wondrous  group  of  buildings  which  is 
the  glory  of  Pisa.  I  jiersecuted  the  custodian  of  the  Bap- 
tistery for  the  echo.  No  one  knows  what  the  beauty  of 
sound  can  be  who  has  not  stood  facing  Nicola  Pisano's 
sculptured  pulpit  within  that  dome  of  purest  white,  and, 
with  doors  closed,  heard  the  custodian  of  the  Baptistery 
sound  the  three  notes  of  the  chord.  I  walked  round  and 
round  the  fairy  Leaning  Tower ;  I  marvelled  at  the  great 
bronze  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
and  stood  within  them,  giddy  with  the  clouds  of  incense, 
looking  past  the  swaying  of  the  bronze  lamp  which,  through 
Galileo's  creative  thought,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  the 
pendulum,  at  the  awful,  gigantic  Christ  of  Cimabue,  which 
threatens  from  the  dome. 

But  chiefly  I  haunted  the  Campo  Santo,  and  I  spent 
hours  in  examining  the  mysterious  frescoes,  beautiful  in  de- 
cay, covering  on  its  outer  side  the  walls  of  the  spacious 
hall,  which  through  sixty-two  beautiful,  open,  pointed, 
traceried  windows  looks,  on  its  inner  side,  upon  a  green 
quadrangle  of  sacred  earth,  brought  from  Mount  Calvary. 

If  I  were  to  begin  describing  the  Campo  Santo,  I  should 
fill  up  a  "whole  volume  with  my  raptures,  and  lose  sight  of 
my  chase  altogether  ;  so,  passing  over  all  else  in  silence,  I 
will  approach  the  cat  I  found  there. 

.  Pisa  has  a  choice  selection  of  saints,  which  are  all  its 
own,  peculiar  to  Pisa.  These  are  S.  Ephysius,  S.  Potitus, 
S.  Torp^,  and  S.  Ranieri.  S.  Ranieri  is  the  only  one  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  concerned. 

S.  Ranieri  was  a  young  man  given  up  to  pleasure.  He 
was  converted  by  the  pitying  look  of  a  holy  man,  and  for 
twenty  years  lived  as  a  hermit  in  Palestine. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  when  the  ab- 
stinence to  which  he  had  vowed  himself  was  sorely  felt,  he 
beheld  in  his  sleep  a  vase  of  silver  and  gold,  wrought  with 
precious  stone ;  but  it  was  full  of  pitch,  and  oil,  and  sul- 
phur. These  being  kindled  with  fire,  the  vase  was  burning 
to  destruction  ;  none  conld  quench  the  flames,  and  there 
was  put  into  his  hands  a  little  ewer  full  of  water,  two  or 
three  drops  of  which  extinguished  the  flames ;  and  he  un- 
derstood that  the  vase  signified  his  human  frame,  that  the 
pitch  and  sulphur  burning  within  it  were  the  appetites  and 
passions,  that  the  water  was  the  water  of  temperance. 
Thenceforward,  Ranieri  lived  wholly  on  coarse  bread  and 
water.  He  had,  moreover,  a  particular  reverence  for  water, 
and  most  of  his  miracles  were  performed  by  means  of  water, 
whence  he  was  called  in  his  own  city  San  Ranieri  dell' 
Acqua.  In  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  S.  Ranieri  would 
now  be  the  patron  of  temperance  societies.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  punishing  a  fraudulent  host  of 
Messina,  who  mixed  water  with  the  wine  he  sold  his  cus- 
tomers, and  to  whom  the  saint  revealed  the  arch  enemy- 
seated  on  one  of  the  casks,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  cat,  with 
bat-like  wings,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  said  host,  and  to 
the  wonder  and  edification  of  all  believers." 

To  my  wonder  and  edification  certainly,  for  I  stood  trans- 
fixed before  that  cat.  The  fresco  of  this  event  is  by  Anto- 
nio Viniziano,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  the 
pupil  of  Giotto,  the  pupil  of  Cimabue  ;  and  Antonio  him- 
self was  the  master  of  Gherardo  Stamina,  Avho  was  the 
master  of  Masoliuo,  who  was  the  master  of  Masaccio,  who, 
through  his  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  at  Florence, 
was  the  father  of  all  the"  master  minds  of  the  art  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  remains  of  Antonio  Viniziano  are  not  numerous. 
The  ceiling  of  the  Capellone  degli  Spagnuoli,  in  Florence, 
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is  by  him,  and  his  painting  is  found  in  S.  Nicolo  Reale  at 
Palermo.  These  are,  I  think,  all  that  Cavalcaselle  allows 
to  be  painted  by  him.  Therefore,  this  cat  is  no  unim- 
portant link  in  the  history  of  art.  Reverence  it,  ye  that 
hear  thereof! 

The  fresco  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  like  all  the  frescoes 
of  that  time,  gives  us  in  one  picture  a  succession  of  events. 
In  the  extreme  left  we  see  a  vision  of  Christ  appearing  to 
the  saint.  Close  to  this,  a  ship  with  swelling  sails  (upon 
one  of  which  is  embroidered  a  Greek  cross)  bears  the  saint 
on  his  return  to  Italy  from  the  Holy  Land.  A  man  sits 
fishing  upon  the  shore  to  which  the  ship  approaches.  All 
the  lower  part  of  the  fresco,  so  far,  is  entirely  obliterated, 
but  part  of  the  ship,  and  the  figures  in  it,  are  in  good  pres- 
ervation, and  have  a  strange  effect  in  contrast  with  the 
nothingness  out  of  which  they  seem  to  emerge.  Then 
comes  the  cat.  In  front  of  a  crowded  mass  of  turreted 
buildings,  and  an  arched  entrance  as  if  into  the  court-yard 
of  a  hostelry,  the  saint  stands.  A  Christ-like  head  and 
ficrure,  gathering  up  his  mantle  with  his  left  hand,  and 
pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  the  cat,  which  sits  upon  a 
cask  shaped  like  a  huge  cheese.  The  publican  stands  with 
uplifted  hands,  gazing  open-mouthed  at  the  cat,  in  front  of 
it.  Behind,  a  youth,  with  luxuriant  hair,  looks  half- 
amused,  half-awed  at  the  cat.  A  group  of  learned  men 
surround  the  saint,  some  in  discussion,  some  in  meditation, 
some  looking  at  the  cat.  A  woman  kijeels  at  the  feet  of 
the  saint  with  folded  hands,  adoring ;  but  I  am  sure  she  is 
fascinated  looking  at  the  cat.  In  the  foreground  a  man  has 
turned  his  back  upon  the  cat.  He  leans  his  head  upon  one 
hand,  and  pressing  his  centre  of  gravity  with  the  other,  looks 
most  profoundly  miserable.  He  leans  against  a  small  table, 
upon  which  stands  a  jug.  That  man  must  have  been  drink- 
ing of  the  cask  when  he  first  beheld  the  cat.  He  may  turn 
his  back  upon  it,  but  in  the  complementary  colors  he  will 
forever  see  that  cat.  And  what  a  cat  it  is  !  Its  color  is  a 
sort  of  livid,  very  pale  yellow.  The.  collapsed  individual 
will  see  it  painted  on  his  retina,  I  suppose,  a  sort  of  livid 
blue.  The  cat  sits  upon  its  haunches,  with  its  tail  standing 
straight  up  its  back.  It  holds  its  head  on  one  side,  turned 
a  little  upwards,  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  air,  with  a 
look  of  the  most  detestable  meekness  and  humble  assertion 
of  right.  That  cat  is  martyred  by  the  horror  and  outcry 
around  it.  It  has  been  a  persecuted  animal,  driven  li-om 
pillar  to  post  by  that  pet  saint  of  the  people's.  Now  it 
comes  before  the  world,  evoked  by  the  saint  himself,  en- 
throned of  right  upon  that  cask  they  had  rejoiced  in.  In- 
deed, by  its  presence,  it  condescends  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  that  very  persecutor  who  had  maligned  it.  What 
a  mild  self-assertion  about  the  whole  attitude !  What 
illimitable,  diabolical  possibilities  in  its  uplifted  eyes  and 
gently  compressed  lips  !  "  Yes  ;  there  are  rights,  even  for 
me,"  says  the  cat.  No  wonder  that  poor,  "  doubled-up  " 
individual,  who  has  in  vain  turned  his  back  upon  the  cat, 
presses  his  mid-ribs  with  one  hand  plaintively.  Fancy 
having  the  possibility  of  a  sudden,  prolonged,  melancholy 
caterwauling  seeking  its  own  within  him  ! 

There  is  another  subject  in  the  fresco,  after  the  story  of 
the  cat,  but  though  worth  study,  it  has  nothing  of  the  cat, 
so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  pass  on  at  once  to 
the  face  I  always  walked  to  contemplate  straightway  after 
that  cat.  It  was  the  face  of  the  devil  in  Francesco  da 
Volterra's  fresco  of  the  day  "  when  the  sons  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also 
among  them."  The  painter  had  studied  that  face  long  and 
well,  and  with  the  sympathetic  power  of  subtle  apprecia- 
tion which  belongs  alike  to  intense  love  and  intense  hate, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  meeting-place  of  these  extremes,  as 
Hawthorne  has  miraculously  shown  in  his  "  Scarlet  Letter." 

That  face  of  the  devil  has  precisely  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  the  face  of  the  cat.  He  stands  with  his 
six  wings  sticking  up  stifl'  and  black ;  his  eyes  averted  from 
the  glory  before  him  ;  his  claw  pointing  to  the  cultured 
plain  where  Job's  possessions  are.  The  cherubim  around 
the  throne  look  on  with  magnificent  dignity.  Satan  stands 
BO  high,  at  first  sight  we  think  lie  is  indeed  in  the  presence 
of  God,  on  a  level  with  the  throne  of  the  Highest.     But 


when  we  look  again,  we  find  that  Satan  is  lifted  up  upon  a 
stupendous  ruin,  and  at  the  base  of  that  ruin  "  is  a  gulf 
fixed,"  between  it  and  the  heavenly  host.  When  once  we 
have  seen  that  gulf,  upon  which  continents  look  like  float- 
ing ships,  we  feel  how  illusive  is  Satan's  height,  and  how 
precarious  ;  for  the  silent,  disintegrating  power  of  water  is 
at  work  upon  the  foundations  of  that  crumbling  ruin,  and 
those  stiff  wings,  though  they  might  aid  a  climber,  could 
never  soar  when  the  ruin  disappears. 

But  farewell  to  the  Campo  Santo.  I  may  not  longer 
linger  under  its  spell.  The  slowly  vanishing  end  of  a  tail 
calls  me  away  to  other  scenes,  and  I  find  myself  slowly 
and  solemnly  following  a  cat  in  and  out,  among,  and  i-ound 
and  round  the  pillars  of  the  cathedral  in  Florence.  A  real 
live  cat  this  time !  It  walks  about  with  arched  back  and 
bristling  tail  among  the  vast  lights  and  shadows  of  that 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lily,  which  boasts  Brunelles- 
chi's  dome,  larger  than  that  of  St.  Peter's.  How  long  that 
cat  has  held  possession  of  that  place  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps 
since  the  day  that,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Vicegerent 
of  Christ,  Sixtus  IV.,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  Cardinal 
Riario,  and  two  priests  took  active  part  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi,  and  at  this  high-altar  chose  the  moment  of 
the  Elevation  of  the  Host  to  attempt  the  murder  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  and  his  brother.  The  story  is  well  known 
—  how  Lorenzo  escaped  and  Giuliano  died,  and  the  con- 
spirators failed,  and  were  most  of  them,  including  the 
Archbishop  in  his  prelatical  robes,  hung  out  of  the  window 
of  the  Magistrate's  Palace  ;  and  the  Pope,  enraged  at  the 
failure,  excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates,  and 
blundered  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  the  clergy  of  Flor- 
ence also  ;  who  showed  the  Holy  Father  that  they  could 
fight  him  with  his  own  weapons. 

The  presence  of  the  cat  is  very  frequent  in  Italian 
churches,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  or  stealthily 
stepping  about  the  aisles  and  transepts.  The  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  which  foretells  the  passing  away  of  a  power 
that  has  been  abused,  filled  my  mind's  eye  so  largely,  that 
the  sight  of  these  creatures  in  the  holy  place  generally 
struck  a  chill  into  my  heart,  as  if  they  were  forerunners  of 
the  dark  days  coming,  when  these  temples  shall  be  turned 
to  uses  more  strange  and  dreadful,  it  may  be,  than  any 
prophetic  image  of  "  doleful  creatures  crying "  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  satyrs  haunting  palaces,  can  convey.  But, 
in  other  moods,  I  have  felt  alongside  of  the  cat,  in  the 
church,  a  certain  overshadowing,  as  of  mighty  wings,  pre- 
serving alike  both  man  and  beast. 

The  other  pictured  cats  I  saw  were  all  in  representations 
of  the  Last  Supper.  In  Ghirlandajo's  wonderful  fresco,  in 
the  small  refectory  of  St.  Mark's,  the  cat  sitting  behind 
Judas  has  something  of  that  same  diabolical,  persistent 
patience  of  possession  which  entered  into  the  expression  of 
the  cat  at  Pisa.  He  bides  his  time  quietly,  for  Judas  has 
not  yet  eaten  of  the  sop.  The  sweet-souled  Umbrian  school, 
handling  the  idea  of  the  cat  in  the  small  chapel  of  the 
Palazzo  Communale,  at  Perugia,  robs  it  of  all  this  grue- 
some awe ;  yet  perhaps,  in  its  simplicity,  adds  another 
element  of  painful  significance,  when  it  gives  us  the  cat 
gambolling  with  a  dog  behind  Judas  just  before  the  moment 
when  he  took  the  sop,  and  the  devil  entered  into  the  man. 

One  cat  I  came  across,  of  ancient  art.  In  the  Capitol, 
in  the  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men,  there  is  a  bas-relief  of  a 
Roman  lady  in  her  bedi-oom  playing  on  a  lyre,  to  which  she 
is  ti'ying  to  get  her  cat  to  dance,  and  the  cat  on  its  hind 
tip-toes  as  it  jumps  tries  to  snatch  at  two  ducks  which  are 
hanging  on  the  wall.  This  bas-relief  it  held  to  be  very 
interesting  on  account  of  its  giving  "  every  detail,"  as  Mr. 
Hare  says,  "  of  a  Roman  lady's  bedroom,  even  to  the  slip- 
pers under  the  bed  ; "  but  I  am  short-sighted,  and  the 
bas-relief  is  hung  very  high,  and  in  the  shadow  near  the 
light  of  the  window,  and  I  could  not  make  much  of  it.  It 
only  excited  a  wonder  in  my  mind  that  Roman  ladies 
should  keep  dead  ducks  hanging  in  their  bedrooms. 

One  more  cat,  and  I  have  done.  I  had  been  sitting  in 
the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  Cajsars,  the  most  solemn  place 
in  Rome. 

There  are  huge,  broken  walls,  giving  the  complete  out- 
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line  of  the  ancient  Basilica.  A  traieried  marble  frieze 
stretches  ri^ht  across  the  base  of  the  Tribune.  In  some 
parts,  perfect  fnii^inents  of  it  remain;  in  others,  only  its 
loiiiKliitions.  This  is  the  bar  at  which  the  prisoners  stood 
to  be  judged  of  Cicsar;  this  is  the  bar  at  which  Paul  stood, 
at  which  Lawrence  heard  his  doom  of  slow  torture  pro- 
noiinceil,  at  which  many  of  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs  " 
were  judged  of  man's  judj^ment.  In  the  raised  part  of  the 
semicircular  Tril)une,  remains  in  its  place  a  part  of  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  Emperor's  chair.  On  each  side  of  the 
Basilica,  looking  back  from  the  prisoner's  bar,  are  three 
columns,  their  bases  as  they  were,  the  rest  of  them  fitted 
together  of  broken  fragments.  Through  what  was  once  the 
chief  entrance,  a  view  presents  itself  of  modern  Rome : 
the  dome  and  campanile  and  column  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giorc,  the  tower  of  Sta.  Francesca  llomana,  ruins,  and  the 
trees  of  the  Sacra  Via,  all  backed  by  the  distant  hills.  A 
great  board  is  put  up  to  tell  the  visitor  that  this  is  the 
Basilica,  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  Cajsars.  " 'Tis  thus 
the  mighty  falls."  My  child  was  playing  about  among  the 
ruins,  gathering  scarlet  poppies,  and  sticking  them  in  every 
available  crack  ;  and  the  bright  sunlight  slanted  upon  them, 
:  ir  it  was  afternoon,  and  it  looked  to  my  eyes  as  if  the 
olden-haired.  Hitting  white  figure,  in  its  sport,  was  calling 
up  wherever  its  fingers  rested  the  scarlet  drops  of  martyr- 
blood  to  glorify  that  place. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  Judgment  Hall  is  the 
dining-hall  of  the  Ca;sars,  where  Nero  poisoned  Britanni- 
cus,  and  Marcia  and  the  wrestler  Narcissus  drugged  and 
strangled  Commodus,  and  festivity,  and  tyranny,  and  mur- 
der mingled  in  hideous  unity  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed. Just  behind  this  dining-hall  is  the  Vomitariiim, 
where  the  human  swine,  when  they  had  eaten  to  repletion 
in  their  dazzling  stye,  retired  to  tickle  their  throats  with 
feathers,  and  returned  with  renewed  capacities  to  the 
feast.  Within  a  stone's  throw,  this,  of  the  Tribune,  where 
martyrs  were  condemned !  Opening  out  of  the  Judgment 
Hall  is  the  Tablinum,  where  the  statues  and  pictures  of 
the  Ctesars  were  kept  ;  and  opening  out  of  that  again,  also 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Judgment  Hall,  is  the  Lara- 
rium  a  private  chapel  where  was  performed  the  worship  of 
the  deified  members  of  the  imperial  family.  The  altar 
stands  where  it  stood,  fitted  together  by  Signer  Rosa,  from 
bits  that  have  been  found.' 

It  was  all  very  terrible,  and  when  a  touring  party,  with 
a  voluble  bear-leader  suddenly  invaded  the  silence,  1  could 
not  remain ;  so,  taking  my  child's  hand,  1  turned  aside  to 
explore  some  of  the  other  remains  of  the  palaces  which 
crowded  Mount  Palatine.  We  were  picking  our  way  over 
heaps  of  rubbish,  in  a  room  now  partially  subterranean, 
when  suddenly  a  weird-looking,  gaunt  cat  dashed  out  close 
past  us.  My  child  shrieked,  hid  her  face  in  my  dress,  and 
sobbed  out,  '.'  Oh,  mamma  !  mamma!  it  is  Nero's  ghost !  " 

Now  that  I  have  run  my  cat  into  the  shades,  I  tremble 
to  follow  it  any  further.  If  Nero  does  as  popular  supersti- 
tion affirms,  so  haunt  the  scenes  of  his  former  revels,  it 
must  be  to  pass  through  deaths  ninefold,  and  I  shudderingly 
feel  in  the  outlying  darkness  which  bounds  the  region  of 
voluntary  imagination,  the  presence  of  a  dead  cat  which 
Sir  Noel  Paton  once  showed  me.  The  dried  and  shrivelled 
remains  had  been  found  built  up  in  a  wall.  The  cat  had 
been  buried  alive.  The  started  nerves  of  the  burst  eye- 
balls, the  distended  nostrils,  the  hideous  curve  of  the 
agonized  mouth,  fixed  in  its  dying  yell,  told  a  tale  too  hor- 
rible to  dwell  on. 

Yes  !  there  are  rights  even  for  the  frightful  presence  of  a 
possessing  devil.  VVhen  the  fine  gold  has  become  dross, 
and  the  wine  mixed  with  water-,  when  the  nations  have 
forgotten  God,  and  rejected  the  King  of  Righteousness, 
rightfully,  and  in  judgment  invoked,  a  Nero  plays  on  the 
lute  while  Rome  burns,  a  Sixtus  IV.  rejoices  in  war  and 
bloodshed  through  which  his  own  interests  may  be  served; 
and  in  a  widening  circle  of  judgment  rightfully,  and  in 
judgment  invoked,  thorns  come  up  upon  the  palaces  of  the 
imperial  unclean  spirits,  and  their  fortresses  become  a  hab- 
itation of  dragons  and  a  court  for  owls ;  the  wild  beast  of 
1  See  that  iaraluable  guide-book,  Hare's  Walks  in  Rotiu. 


the  desert  meets  with  the  wild  beast  of  the  island,  and  the 
Satyr  cries  to  his  fellow.  But  this  is  not  "  the  end." 
There  is  the  casting  of  the  beast,  of  death  and  hell,  into 
the  lake  of  fire,  and  beyond  that,  there  is  pkace. 

In  firm  persuasion  of  the  promised  jieace  of  the  Father's 
kingdom,  I  turn  from  all  flarkness  and  gWin  gla<lly  to  re- 
membrances of  the  gentle  cat,  companion  of  the  Graces, 
playmate  of  the  children,  first-fruits  among  us  of  the  glad 
day  coming  when  "  the  cleansed  "  wild  beast  shall  be 
harmless  in  the  renewed  earth,  ami  the  children  shall  play 
with  the  lion,  and  race  with  the  leopanls;  when  the  serpent, 
even,  shall  use  its  subtlety  to  train  the  acut<;ness  of  the 
babes  of  Zion,  and  shall  find  nourishment  in  the  dust  of  its 
humiliation,  while  the  "  sucking  child  "  avails  to  baffle  it, 
and  lays  a  hand  upon  its  hiding-hole. 


THE  AET-FURNITURE  FEVER. 

That  there  is  an  epidemic  of  the  above-named  kind  will 
scarcely  be  denied.  The  ignorantly  familiar  appropriation 
of  the  terms  "  Gothic,"  "  Mediaeval,"  etc.,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates a  strong  current  of  popular  feeling,  in  matters  of 
joinery  especially,  which  is  ill  satisfied  vith  the  time-hon- 
ored classifications  "  elegant,"  "  novel,"  "  superb  style,"  etc., 
which  for  so  long  have  constituted  the  sole  court  of  appeal 
with  the  ordinary  trader  and  his  too-confiding  victim. 

Where  the  blame  of  all  that  has  been  perpetrated  of  late 
years,  under  the  broad  heading  of  "  furnishing,"  is  to  be 
laid,  or  how  far  censure  has  been  merited,  is  not  our  pres- 
ent point.  We  accept  things  as  they  stand,  and  ask  prac- 
tically, "  Is  there  any  good  at  bottom  of  all  this  revulsion 
of  feeling  ?  "  We  firmly  believe  there  is ;  and  that,  out  of 
the  present  chaos  of  distracted  attempts  at  art-production, 
our  national  industry  will  emerge  with  a  nobler  idea  of  its 
destiny  than  that  of  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  cheap 
trash  for  the  supreme  contempt  of  posterity. 

Without  ignoring  the  gigantic  forces  which  have  enabled 
the  present  century  to  achieve  marvels  of  economy  and  of 
rapid  production,  may  we  not  wbh  to  see  these  mighty  en- 
gines subservient  to,  rather  than  dominant  over,  the  mind 
of  man  ? 

Nay,  are  there  not  desires,  and  aims,  and  hopes,  and  joys, 
even  in  regard  to  the  material  things  of  human  life,  which 
no  mere  powers  of  coal  or  steam,  no  organized  division  of 
labor,  no  smallest  of  profits,  can  ever  attain  ?  For  the  true 
soul  puts  forth  its  choicest  blossoms  quite  regardless  of  the 
price  that  will  be  set  upon  the  matured  fruit,  and  no  inex- 
orable invention  of  ambitious  brain  yet  forced  the  man  of 
genius  to  yield  his  best  treasure. 

And  now,  to  come  to  our  point,  we  want  to  see  a  com- 
bination —  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  buy,  and  the 
manufacturers  and  retail  dealers,  who  sell — •  which  shall 
have  for  its  end  the  attainment  of  sound  principles  of  con- 
structive form,  honesty  of  workmanship,  and  (if  any) 
appropriateness  of  decoration  and  detail. 

Of  course,  to  a  great  extent,  non-professional  people  can- 
not be  supposed  to  understand  the  laws  which  should  reg- 
ulate the  construction  of  a  chair  or  of  a  cabinet ;  but,  taking 
the  term  "  furnishing "  in  a  broader  light,  we  think  the 
exercise  of  a  little  discrimination  and  common-sense  would 
result  in  an  understanding  upon  the  subject,  which  would 
speedily  bring  about  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  furnishing  community,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to 
cater  for  the  public  taste. 

We  say  "common-sense,"  because  common-sense  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  true  laws  in  the  spheres  of  art  and  taste, 
and  only  needs  thought  ^nd  culture  to  develop  into  the 
hio-her  regions  of  testheticism. 

"^Vhat,  for  instance,  can  be  less  like  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon-sense than  the  blind  allegiance  given  to  custom  in  the 
matter  of  furnishing  our  dwellings  ?  Is  it  necessary  that 
our  drawing-rooms  should  inevitably  be  garnished  with 
"  walnut-wood  suites  upholstered  in  green  reps,"  looking, 
for  the  most  part,  as  if  they  had  taken  the  first  step  in  a 
quadrille  ?     If  only  for  the  impetus  given  to  independent 
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thought  on  the  subject,  we  welcome  the  new  movement, 
and  are  content  to  suffer  the  vagaries  inseparable  from  all 
such  revolutions  for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate  gain. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  talk  upon  "  taste  "  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  but  few  things  more  difficult  to  advise  upon  than 
individual  taste,  especially  where  limited,  as  it  is  in  the 
majoritj^  of  cases,  by  pecuniary  restrictions.  And  here  we 
are  fain  to  observe  the  abiding  connection  between  charac- 
ter and  taste.  It  is  not  good  taste  to  run  into  debt  over 
articles  of  virtu ;  or  to  involve  whole  families  in  ruin 
throuo-h  our  reckless  speculation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
secure  our  choice  collection  of  paintings  or  furniture  or 
plate,  while  bowing  our  creditors  out  to  the  tune  of  "  six- 
pence in  the  pound."  We  are  not  joking,  we  assure  you. 
Such  a  man  is  at  fault  in  his  moral  nature ;  and  though, 
by  habit  or  by  natural  gifts,  he  may  be  able  to  discern  the 
beautiful  and  the  true  in  art  or  nature,  the  highest  form  of 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  —  because  of  its  consistent 
harmony,  its  absolute  rightness,  in  a  word,  its  perfection  — 
would  be  an  inconceivable  contradictioa  in  one  who  could 
allow  such  turpitude  to  cloud  the  loftier  spheres  of  heart 
and  mind,  which  art  and  nature  only  symbolize,  and,  as 
obedient  handmaids,  supply  with  figures  and  emblems. 

Neither  is  it  good  taste  to  adorn  our  rooms  with  spurious 
and  ostentatious  imitations.  This  is  bad  taste,  or  want  of 
taste  if  you  will ;  the  result  of  ill-formed  character,  of  false 
pride  or  false  shame,  which  pretends  to  that  which  it  is 
not,  or  shrinks  from  avowing  its  true  position.  The  age  is 
sadly  one  of  display ;  if  a  man  cannot  have  the  gold,  he 
will  have  the  gilt;  and  if  another  cannot  afford  the  gilt, 
he  will  at  least  borrow  it  on  occasions.  We,  sorely  want 
the  courage  to  be  true,  and  the  wisdom  to  be  content  with 
admiring  the  real,  without  feeling  compelled  to  possess, 
for  ourselves,  a  bad  imitation  of  it. 

Let  diamonds  be  diamonds,  and  gold  gold;  or  at  least 
let  us  suffer  no  counterfeit  unless  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience or  utility,  as  in  the  case  of  electro-plating.  No 
honest  man  wishes  his  plated  service  to  be  taken  for  silver. 

Truth,  then,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound  taste  — 
that  a  thing  should  be  what  it  seems. 

As  a  rule,  our  kitchens  are  furnished  with  least  violence 
to  good  taste.  Probably,  for  the  most  part,  because  actual 
requirement  only  is  consulted.  Every  article  is  placed 
there  for  use,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
ornamental.  Then  the  usually  self-colored  walls,  of  a 
creamy  buff,  do  not  shock  our  nerves  as  the  patched  and 
gaudy  patterns  of  modern  wall-papers  have  been  wont  to 
do.  The  floor  is  partially  cov.ered  with  a  square  of  matting 
or  floor-cloth  in  the  middle  of  the  room  only,  leaving  the 
boards  bare  all  round,  a  practice  which  has  been  often  ad- 
vocated for  carpeted  floors  generally,  as  being  much  cleaner 
and  more  convenient,  especially  where  heavy  cabinets  and 
other  furniture  line  the  walls.  Then  there  is  the  stalwart 
dresser,  of  simple  unoffending  outline,  with  its  rows  of 
neatly  arranged  dishes  and  plates,  while,  over  the  fire- 
place, hang  covers,  etc.,  of  bright  block-tin,  all  contribut- 
ing, rationally  and  without  effort,  to  the  general  effect. 
The  kitchen  range  and  fender,  be  it  observed,  are  fre- 
quently the  only  pardonable  specimens  of  smiths'  craft 
about  the  house,  being  usually  innocent  of  those  contempti- 
ble castings  of  fruit  and  leaves  which  are  the  glory  of  our 
drawing-rooms.  The  central  piece  of  furniture  is  usually 
a  table  of  deal  or  elm,  on  four  stout  legs,  connected  by  bars 
of  wood  at  either  end,  with  a  middle  rail  running  the 
length  way  of  the  table  and  intersecting  the  end  ones.  Sole 
remnant  of  true  Jacobean  framing. 

Pray  do  not  arch  your  brbws,  fair  reader,  and  say,  "  Any 
one  could  design  a  kitchen  table  !  "  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  import  this  identical  table  into  your  boudoir  or  drawing- 
room.  The  principle  of  construction  is,  we  affirm,  per- 
fectly consistent  with  true  beauty  of  form,  and  presents  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  legitimate  ornament. 

"  But  it  is  such  a  common  shape,  so  excessively  ordi- 
nary 1 "  —  to  which  we  can  only  say  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
plethora  of  ea;<mordinary  shapes  and  marvellously  uncom- 
mon productions  of  the  age,  in  which  the  eye  finds  no  re- 
pose, the  mind  np  lasting  pleasure,  have  so  warped  our 


judgment  and  perverted  our  notions  of  right  beauty,  as  to 
leave  us  incapable  on  the  one  hand  of  producing,  and  on 
the  other  of  appreciating,  anything  based  on  natural  laws, 
and  requiring,  for  its  successful  treatment,  accuracy  of  out- 
line —  justness  of  proportion. 

The  chairs,  too !  We  are  never  tired  of  admiring  the 
ingenuity  and  sound  sense  of  the  man  who  first  designed 
the  "  Windsor  "  chair,  with  its  comfortable  seat  (far  more 
comfortable  than  your  first-class  railway  carriages),  and 
picturesque  arrangement  of  legs  and  rails  —  all  firmly 
braced  together;  still,  we  believe,  maintaining  its  reputa- 
tion for  cheapness.  Indeed,  we  have  wondered  more  than 
once  why  people  whose  means  are  limited  do  not  prefer 
some  such  chair  as  this  to  the  more  pretentious  but  flimsy 
stuff  to  be  found  in  almost  every  sea-side  lodging-house. 
We  know,  indeed,  of  one  eminent  living  artist  who  actu- 
ally has,  in  daily  use,  some  of  these  identical  chairs,  only 
stained  the  color  of  ebony,  after  the  fashion  of  some  Vene- 
tian mirrors. 

And  yet  we  put  in  a  plea  here  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
really  poor,  and  would  condemn,  just  as  strongly,  the  mis- 
guided enthusiast  who  should  teach  the  poor  to  emulate 
the  monochromatic  decoration  of  our  model  kitchen,  and 
to  avoid  the  use  of  strong  "colors  or  naturalistic  representa- 
tion on  the  walls  of  their  dwellings.  The  gaudy  paper, 
with  its  impossible  bunches  of  flowers,  and  the  still  more 
glaring  carpet,  are  frequently  the  only  signs  of  color  or 
brilliancy  in  the  apartment,  and  contrast  favorably  with 
the  sombre  every-day  apparel  of  its  occupants.  Here  the 
wall-paper  and  carpeting  form  the  decoration  of  the  room, 
whereas,  in  wealthier  dwellings,  they  are  oftener  mere 
groundwork  on  which  to  arrange  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  furniture,  and  against  which  to  play  off  the  masses  of 
colored  window  hangings,  of  paintings  and  other  accesso- 
ries, and  therefore  require  to  be  viewed  from  an  entirely 
different  standpoint. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  rule,  the  enterprising  purvey- 
ors of  articles  of  furniture  for  domestic  use  have  had  little 
or  no  education  qualifying  them  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
what  is  or  what  is  not  best ;  and  •  the  keen  competition  of 
the  day  has  resulted  in  a  lamentable  want  of  attention  to 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  construction  and  orna- 
mentation. The  recent  movement  among  the  City  guilds 
in  the  important  matter  of  technical  education  Avill,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  lead  the  way  to  some  improvement  in  our  man- 
ufacturing centres,  by  awaking  in  the  masters  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility,  and  inducing  a  wider  appreciation, 
amongst  artisans  themselves,  of  industrial  art,  without 
which  the  utmost  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  will 
be  unavailing. 

Amongst  the  outrages  to  common-sense,  in  the  field  of 
industrial  art,  may  be  mentioned  the  singular  fertility  of 
invention  displayed  in  the  concealment  of  locks  and  fasten- 
ings, which  one  would  imagine  should  be  the  most  promi- 
nent features,  except  in  the  case  of  "  secret  drawers." 
This  has  greatly  given  way  before  the  prevailing  pseudo- 
Gothic  taste  of  the  period,  which  is.  almost  as  painful  in 
its  display  of  massive  brazen  handles  and  overpowering 
hinges  as  was  the  other  in  its  utter  absence  of  them. 
Much  as  we  dislike  to  see  a  door  with  no  perceptible  means 
of  support,  even  this  is  preferable  to  the  absurd  appear- 
ance of  a  diminutive  door  clasped  by  a  couple  of  hinges 
huge  enough  to  carry  ten  times  its  size  and  weight,  particu- 
larly when  it  encloses  nothing  more  precious  than  a  few 
household  re(|uisites. 

"  Do  not  conceal  the  construction,"  was  the  maxim  of  a 
late  famous  architect.  That  is,  let  the  construction  show 
itself;  do  not  bring  it  into  ^distressing  prominence,  but  by 
no  means  hide  'it  as  if  ashamed  of  it.  The  practice  of 
veneering,  legitimate  enough  within  certain  bounds,  had 
gone  near  to  mislead  the  public  into  the  notion  that  the 
wood  was  moulded  and  cast  into  form,  so  little  indication 
was  there  of  anything  like  framing  or  joinery.  As  for 
wood-carving,  its  condition  has  become  so  wretchedly 
hopeless,  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  revulsion  of  feeling  has 
set  in  against  it  almost  altogether.  And,  indeed,  we  would 
seriously  advise  those  who  cannot  afford  the  best  work  of 
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ita  kind  to  avoid  the  inferior  specimens  entirely,  and  to 
keep  to  a  plain  treatment  of  the  material. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  by  the  cabinet-maker  In  the 
judicious  arran<;ement  and  disposition  of  the  various  parts 
of  his  framework,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  with 
the  least  outlay  of  labor  —  labor,  in  these  days,  being  .too 
costly  a  commo<lity  to  aduiit  of  extravagant  use. 

Another  feature  of  pref)Osterous  conventionality  is  the 
tedious  repetition  of  plate-glass  in  the  backs  of  our  side- 
boards. 1  late-glass  is  by  no  means  a  good  background 
for  ornaments.  True,  it  produces  a  glitter,  and  duplicates 
everything  placed  in  front  of  it;  but  all  this  rather  detracts 
from  than  heightens  the  effect  of  the  article  in  question, 
especially  if  it  be  of  real  excellence. 

How  much  more  might  be  done,  at  one  half  the  cost  of 
some  "  magnificent  plate-<^la88  backs,"  by  a  careful  arrange- 
ment of  shallow  shelves  and  cupboards,  raised  just  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  slab  of  the  sideboard  (which 
should  be  left  clear),  affording,  at  once,  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  a  modest  and  useful  display  of  some  choicer 
portion  of  household  china  or  glass,  some  silver  heirloom  or 
other  knickknack,  formerly  consigned  to  the  housekeeper's 
room  or  china-closet  1  In  the  same  way  there  is  ample 
scope  for  similar  treatment  of  that  marvel  of  ugliness,  the 
modern  chimney-piece. 

And  here  we  venture  to  demur  to  the  traditional  "  chim- 
ney-glass in  gilt  frame,"  and  ask,  Where  is  the  law  coifa- 
pelling  every  householder  to  provide  a  huge  reflector  at 
one  end  of  his  room  ?  Not  that  we  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  a  mirror  in  tJiis  particular 
place  —  it  lightens  up,  and  gives  a  feeling  of  air  and 
breadth  to  a  room  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  one  end  of  the 
apartment  should  be  devoted  to  a  broad  expanse  of  silvered 
glass,  which  does  nothing  but  repeat  the  other  end,  while 
the  small  projection  of  chininey-board  is  filled  with  a 
crowded  group  of  ornaments  and  bijouterie,  none  of  which 
stand  out  in  clearly-defined  form,  each  outline  intersecting 
its  own  shadow,  spoiling  both  the  shadow  and  the  reality, 
and  only  producing  a  confused  impression  in  the  specta- 
tor's mind.  Why  not  arrange  a  gold  or  colored  background 
against  which  to  place  a  few  prominent  vases,  allowing  the 
mirror  to  occupy  the  vacant  space,  .and  not  to  monopolize 
an  entire  wall  V  What  a  marked  difference  many  a  room 
would  present  if  only  this  question  of  suitable  backgrounds 
was  taken  into  consideration  ! 

The  notion  that  marble  and  plate-glass  and  gilded  stucco 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  decoration  must 
be  dissipated.  They  may  be  an  indication  of  their  owner's 
purse,  but  will  not  stand  him  in  stead  of  thoughtful  taste. 
The  homeliest  fabric,  the  least  costly  material,  may  be 
made  subservient  to  artistic  treatment,  and  prove  a  "  thing 
of  beauty,"  when  the  rarer  marbles  and  crystals  have 
palled  upon  the  mind's  eye. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  the  selection  of  carpets  and 
curtains,  of  the  preeminence  still  sustained  by  the  defr. 
weavers  of  India  and  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  great 
advance  in  the  designs  and  coloring  of  English  textile 
fabrics. 

With  regard  to  the  more  delicate  gradations  of  tint  to 
be  seen  just  now  (every  happy  husband  will  have  been  in- 
troduced to  them,  either  at  home  or  in  the  shop-fronts  of 
Regent  Street),  we  have  always  held  that  our  climate  is 
imfavorable  for  their  development,  or,  at  all  events,  for 
their  permanent  introduction.  The  thick  murky  skies  and 
heavy  fogs,  in  addition  to  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  our  towns 
especially,  render  the  subtler  combinations  unsuitable  for 
ordinary  use,  while  the  positive  reds,  greens,  and  blues, 
from  their  density  of  color,  are  more,  congenial  to  the 
warmjh-loving  inhabitants  of  our  island. 

We  are,  however,  no  rigorous  advocates  of  any  distinct 
formulae  in  the  province  of  art  selection.  So  long  as  cer- 
tain axioms  are  accepted,  we  would  allow  the  widest  mar- 
gin for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste,  and  even  indorse 
that  most  comfortable  assurance  in  which  so  many  take 
refuge  on  finding  themselves  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
some  person  or  creed,  namely,  that  iasies  differ. 

What  we  are  chiefly  desirous  of  placing  on  record  is 


the  imperative  necessity  —  nay,  <luty  —  of  every  house- 
holder to  bring  the  mind  to  bear,  in"  calm  thought  and 
sound  judgment,  upon  details  of  domestic  surroundings, 
which  must,  more  or  less,  reflect  the  character  of  their 
owner,  which  assuredly  have  an  influence  upon  our  lives 
and  upon  the  lives  of  those  about  us,  and  which  carry  to 
succeeding  generations  no  mean  record  of  what  manner  of 
men  we  were. 

After  all,  if,  aa  we  said,  taste  is  intimately  associated 
with  character,  we  must  reform  the  character  before  we 
can  eflectually  reform  the  taste,  either  in  a  nation  or  an 
individual. 

Hut  we  do  not  believe  our  national  character  is  so 
much  at  fault  as  that  a  certain  want  of  consideration,  a 
looseness  of  idea  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  an  undue 
exaltation  of  cheapnenx,  have  led  us  into  graver  error  than 
we  care  to  admit.  The  judgment  of  the  people  once 
aroused,  we  believe  we  Hhall  see  in  a  few  years  results  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  founders  of 
our  Science  and  ^rt  Schools.  Once  let  us  fairly  imbibe 
thorough  principles  of  art,  and,  with  characteristic  energy, 
we  shall  infuse  them  into  our  every-day  productions,  and 
in  this  way  maintain  the  prestige  we  are  now  in  imminent 
danger  of  forfeiting. 
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Miss  Braddon  is  writing  a  drama. 

The  son  of  the  Poet  Laureate  is  to  be  made  a  baronet,  Mr. 
Tennyson  himself  having  refused  all  titular  distinction  from  the 
Crown. 

'  Thb  Prussian  veteran,  General  von  Moltke,  who  is  as  bald  as 
a  billiard  ball,  is  much  annoyed  by  applications  from  Teuton 
ladies  for  locks  of  his  hair. 

Bordeaux  having  produced  a  claret  that  enables  the  Pope  to 
live  so  long,  three  respectable  firms  there  have  adopted  the  cross- 
keys  for  a  trade  mark,  and  are  going  to  law  to  decide  who  alone 
has  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  ancient  armor  pnrchased  by 
the  Emperor  Najwleon  III.  from  Prince  de  SoltykofF  is  still  ex- 
hibited in  the  restored  chateau  of  Pierrefonds.  These  objects 
will  now  probably  be  purchased  by  the  French  nation. 

It  was  reported  recently  that  Dr.  Eliza  Walker  has  been 
appointed  resident  surgeon  at  the  Bristol  Hospital  for  Sick 
Women.  It  is  officially  announced,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
election  of  a  female  doctor,  the  honorary  medical  and  surgical 
staff  have  in  a  body  resigned  their  appointments  as  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

Some  repairs  being  made  to  a  fountain  at  Narbonne,  Ande, 
the  discovery  has  been  made  of  a  splendid  mosaic.  The  design 
consists  of  a  medallion  representing  Bacchus  holding  the  thyrsus 
in  his  hand,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  vine  leaves  and  a 
magnificent  border.  This  work  of  art  is  to  be  transported  to  the 
museum  of  the  town. 

The  autobiography  of  the  late  H.  F.  Chorley,  with  additions 
by  his  literary  executor,  will  be  published  in  England  in  the 
autumn.  Mr.  Chorley  was  for  many  years  the  musical  critic  of 
the  Athenieum,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  musical, 
literarv,  and  artistic  celebrities  of  his  day.  The  autobiography 
ought  to  be  an  entertaining  one. 

The  Journal  des  D€hats  says  of  International  Exhibitions : 
"  Vienna  wanted  to  have  her  turn,  for  neither  London  nor  Paris 
will  any  more  indidge  in  these  solemnities.  For  our  end 
of  Europe,  Exhibitions  are  exploded — la  piece  est  Jinie.  The 
Exhibition  mania  will  probably  die  out  at  St.  Petersburg  or 
Constantinople,  for,  as  to  Rome,  she  will  never  turn  to  shop- 
keeping." 

The  AtJienfeum  says:  "Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  the 
distinguished  Chaucerian  scholar  and  ballad-editor,  of  the  United 
States,  has  arrived  in  England,  for  a  month's  tour  in  the  Lake 
District  and  in  Scotland,  and,  we  hope,  may  look  at  the  Chaucer 
Manuscripts,  Bishop  Percy's  folio,  etc,  the  printine  of  which  we 
owe  to  his  persistent  demands  for  them.     The  professor's  appeal 
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for  unprinted  old  ballads,  or  varying  traditional  versions  of  the 
printed  ones,  has,  we  understand,  met  with  very  scanty  success. 
Everything  at  all  worth  having  is  in  print,  we  suspect." 

The  suburban  railway  companies  in  France  are  carrying  on 
a  war  a  oulrance  against  the  fair  sex.  Quite  a  mania  has  set  in 
with  Parisiennes  to  possess  tiny  lapdogs,  no  matter  how  ugly  or 
impudent.  No  lady  would  think  of  going  to  travel  without  her 
dear  lulu,  quite  a  "companion"  —  like  a  work-box.  But  the 
ladies  never  dream  of  taking  a  ticket  for  the  pet  when  patronizing 
the  train,  but  just  put  the  darling  into  the  courier  bag,  with  an 
injunction  to  lie  down  till  the  inspector  passes.  Now  bags  are 
examined,  and  steel  rods  are  threatened  to  be  thrust  into  hand- 
luggage  to  expedite  investigation. 

The  Patrie,  in  speaking  of  the  precious  stones  of  Persia, 
says  :  "  The  turquoise  is  liable  to  chajige  its  colors.  It  loses 
its  beautiful  pale  blue  and  turns  green,  or  fades  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner,  and  sometimes  gets  spotty.  That  alteration  is 
due  either  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the  air  or  the  infiltration  of 
some  fatty  matter.  In  the  first  case  the  original  color  can  be 
restored  by  plunging  it  into  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper  ;  and 
in  the  second,  by  washing  it  in  rectified  spirits  or  any  other 
liquid  capable  of  dissolving  greasy  substances  without  affecting 
the  nature  of  the  stone.  In  all  cases  a 'dipped' turquoise  is 
never  so  fine  or  of  such  delicate  color  as  one  that  has  not  under- 
gone this  treatment." 

There  was  lately  sold  by  auction  by  the  manager  of  a  Paris 
theatre  the  following  meteorological  paraphernalia,  amply  suf- 
ficient to  set  the  clerk  of  the  weather  up  in  business,  namely  :  a 
dozen  and  a  half  black-bordered  clouds  in  good  condition,  a 
brand-new  rainbow,  an  excellent  snowstorm,  consisting  of  flakes 
of  fine  paper,  and  two  other  snowstorms  of  inferior  quality,  three 
bottles  of  lightning  powder,  a  setting  sun  of  great  value,  a  new 
moon,  and  also  a  perfectly  new  thunder.  There  were,  besides, 
a  sea  consisting  of  twelve  big  waves,  the  tenth  of  which  is  rather 
bigger  than  the  rest  and  a  little  damaged,  an  elephant,  a  croco- 
dile, thrse  dragons,  and  seven  phials  of  alcohol  suitable  for 
apparitions  and  for  producing  blue  flames. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  now  leading  a  truly  idyllic  life  at  Var- 
zin,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  modest  dwelling-house,  which  can 
hardly  be  called  a  "  castle."  The  old  Count  Pedewils,  who,  it 
is  said,  possessed  Varzin  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century, 
although  very  rich,  was  unostentatious,  and  loved  the  greatest 
simplicity.  The  Blumenthals  who  possessed  Varzin  after  him 
embellished  it,  and  then  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Bismarck, 
who  took  most  interest  in  its  parks,  woods,  and  fields.  The  life 
in  Varzin  is  strictly  retired,  and  only  members  of  the  family 
are  received  ;  it  is  no  resort  for  strangers,  for  there  is  but  one 
inn  in  the  village,  which  receives  no  lodgers,  and  where  neither 
wine  nor  beer  are  to  be  had,  but  only  highly  diluted  spirits. 
Some  years  ago  English  correspondents  used  to  repair  to  Var- 
zin, but  the  host  of  the  inn  cured  them  of  the  mania. 

i/jTHE  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  "  In^the  New  York  Nation, 
generally  and  justly  thought  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of  American 
journals,  we  find  last  week  two  distinguished  persons  prema- 
turely snuffed  out  of  existence.  One  writer,  noticing  the  ad- 
mission by  the  author  of  a  recent  work  that  he  had  never  read 
Comte  through,  remarks  :  '  Now  that  Mr.  Mill  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  have  died,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  living  except  Mr.  G. 
H.  Lewes  who  can  be  decisively  proved  to  have  performed  this 
feat.'  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  cruel  to  dispute  the 
acquaintance  of  Messrs.  Congreve,  Beesly,  Bridges,  and  Harri- 
son with  the  sacred  writings  of  their  sect,  it  will  be  news  to 
most  of  us  that  English  literature  has  lost  Miss  Martineau. 
Another  contributor  to  the  same  number  of  the  Nation,  In  re- 
viewing a  recently  published  volume  of  political  sketches,  speaks 
of  *  the  subjects '  as  '  twenty  noted  Englishmen  of  our  day  — 
indeed,  they  are  all  now  living  except  Lord  Granville.'  This 
commentator  brings  his  special  knowledge  of  English  politics  to 
bear  upon  the  interpretation  to  his  readers  of  the  names  which 
underlie  linglish  titles,  as  thus  :  '  Lord  Halifax  (Charles  Page 
Wood).'  The  ingenuity  which  has  partially  rolled  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  into  one  deserves  com- 
mendation." 

A  London  writer  notices  that  "  A  curious  practice  has  of  late 
been  adopted  by  fruiterers  which  cannot  be  called  adulteration,  but 
which  is  very  near  akin  to  it.  Persons  on  buying  West  Indian 
pineapples  at  fruiterers'  shops  are  asked  whether  they  wish  to 


purchase  '  heads '  to  the  fruit.  In  other  words,  West  Indian 
pineapples  are  dressed  for  dessert  at  a  small  cost  as  British  hot- 
house pines,  by  the  ingenious  plan  of  inserting  in  the  summit  of 
the  fruit  a  tuft  or  crown  of  leaves  belonging  to  the  latter,  and 
thus  guests  are  deceived  into  the  notion  that  the  pineapple  which 
graces  the  table  was  grown  in  the  hothouse  of  their  host,  who 
probably  never  had  a  hothouse,  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
cultivation  of  pines.  This  may  be  considered  a  small  matter  by 
ladies  who  think  it  no  dishonesty  to  wear  chignons  so  artfully 
constructed  that  the  keenest  observers  will  ofttimes  fail  to  dis- 
cover the  deception  practised  on  them,  and  imagine  that  the  lux- 
uriant tresses  which  excite  their  admiration  are  really  their  own, 
but  it  is  a  doubtful  policy  to  introduce  the  fashions  of  the  Lon- 
don world  into  the  hitherto  innocent  vegetable  world.  If  fruit 
and  flowers  once  take  to  artificial  methods  of  enhancing  their 
attractions,  all  confidence  in  the  garden  will  be  destroyed.  A 
West  Indian  pineapple  has  no  more  right  to  wear  a  British 
crown  than  an  apple  or  a  peach  has  to  employ  rouge  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  its  pallor  or  heightening  its  bloom.  More- 
over, the  plan  of  concocting  fictitious  fruit  is  injurious  to  com- 
mercial morality,  whose  standard  requires  raising  rather  than 
lowering.  '  To  be  honest,'  says  Shakespeare,  '  as  the  world 
goes,  is  to  be  one  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.'  If  he  had  lived 
in  these  days  of  Manchester  mildew,  adulterated  groceries, 
painted  sparrows,  and  manufactui-ed  pineapples,  he  would  have 
made  the  number  out  of  which  the  honest  '  one'  is  to  be  picked 
ten  million  rather  than  ten  thousand." 


AT   SCARBOKOUGH. 


A  GRAY  sky  and  a  gray  sea, 

All  in  the  wild  March  weather ; 

A  wind  that  bore  down  the  storm-tossed  shore 

Snow-flake  and  spray  together. 

A  wreck's  jagged  timbers,  sharp  and  brown, 

That  shivered  and  swayed  as  the  tide  went  down ; 

Red  roofs,  high  piled  in  the  quaint  old  town, 

A  headland  grim  with  a  castled  crown, 

'Mid  a  waste  of  withered  heather. 

A  gray  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 

And  a  noise  like  rolling  thunder. 

As  the  foam  flew  fast  on  the  bitter  blast, 

That  tore  the  waves  asunder. 

A  golden  sand  reach,  long  and  low ; 

Black  rocks,  that  'raid  ages  of  ebb  and  flow. 

Guard  the  beautiful  bay,  where  long  ago 

Came  ships,  with  the  Raven  flag  at  their  prow, 

For  slaughter,  fire,  and  plunder. 

A  gray  sky  and  a  gray  sea. 

And  two,  who  stood  together. 

With  hands  close  clasped,  as  hands  are  grasped, 

That  parting,  part  forever. 

Two,  whose  pale  lips  quivered  to  say 

The  words  the  world  hears  every  day  ; 

As  for  all  we  struggle,  and  weep,  and  pray, 

Young  hearts  must  break  in  life's  fever  play, 

And  links  are  light  to  sever. 

A  gray  sky  and  a  gray  sea, 

Where  white  gulls  stooped  to  hover  ; 

Their  broad  wings  flashed,  as  the  great  waves  dashed, 

Where  by  lover  lingered  lover. 

Those  two  may  nevermore  meet  again. 

But  the  wild  March  wind  with  its  chafe  and  strain, 

Will  for  aye  recall  the  passionate  pain 

Of  that  farewell  tryst  by  the  stormy  main, 

When  First  Love's  dream  was  over. 


Burnett's  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  GnowTH  of  the 
Haiu,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  V.    {conlinued.) 

"  Thk  devil  take  your  distinctions. 
You  adniit  that  Mademoiselle  Leczin- 
ska  is  a  lady  "  — 

"  That  she  might  be  —  nothing 
more." 

"  And  she  is  one  —  the  truest  of  la- 
dies. I  know  it :  it  is  clear  in  every 
look  and  every  word." 

"  As  when  she  swears,  for  ex- 
ample ?  " 

"  Yes  —  even  as  when  she  swears. 
I  have  heard  English  women,  from 
ignorance,  say  the  most  monstrous 
things  in  foreign  languages  of  which 
they  would  have  sunk  underground 
with  shame,  if  they  had  known." 
The  excuse  was  ingenious,  though  I 
fear  not  quite  honest :  but  I  let  him  go 
on,  little  thinking  how. the  conversa- 
tion was  to  end.  "  Well,  she  is  a 
lady  :  I  flatter  myself  I  know  one,  even 
when  she  is  a  tattooed  negress.  As 
for  an  actress  not  being  one,  that  is 
vile  cant  and  bosh,  fit  for  Lady  Pen- 
rose. There  are  thousands.  And  be- 
ing a  lady,  she  is  a  lady  :  there  is  only 
one  sort,  and  as  we  behave  to  one,  so 
we  must  behave  to  all  —  all  the  more 
to  those  who  are  not  well  spoken  of 
by  the  world." 

I  might  deny  the.  logic,  but  could 
not  deny  the  chivalry,  superior  to  all 
logic,  from  which  his  words  spoke  out 
straight  and  round.  I  was  not  con- 
vinced, but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  an- 
swer him. 

"  That's  my  idea  of  being  a  gentle- 
man," he  went  on  quietly,  like  a  man 
who  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  simply, 
like  one  who  is  asserting  what  is  self- 
evident.  '•  I  don't  care  what  cads 
*  may  think,  whether  young  or  old  ;  but 
that's  the  only  sort  of  thing  for  you 
and  me  to  hold  by."  Once  more  I  ap- 
preciated the  delicacy  of  the  "  you  and 
me  "  —  it  was  like  an  apology  for  the 
offensive  "I." 

♦Now,  the  question  is,  not  what  is 
to  be  said  or  talked  about  the  matter, 
but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  have  no 
notion  of  giving  in  to  scandal ;  as  you 
say,  what  all  these  land-lubbers  chat- 
ter about  the  Earl  of  Lisburn  isn't 
worth  a  fig,  or  half  a  one,  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Esmeralda.  But  I've  given 
a  good  girl  a  bad  name  ;  and  the  best 
of  women  is  like  a  dog  in  that  matter : 


she  is  hung  up  and  labelled  for  the 
rest  of  her  days.  Now,  what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  hanged  myself  if  I  know.  If  I 
felt  as  you  do  about  the  matter  I  think 
I  should  go  to  the  lady  of  the  highest 
rank  I  knew,  take  her  into  my  confi- 
dence, and  retain  her  as  advocate  on 
the  other  side." 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ? 
She  would  be  my  advocate,  not  Ma- 
demoiselle Leczinska's,  and  Lady 
Penrose  is  that,  confound  her.  I  want 
somebody  to  take  Mademoiselle  Lec- 
zinska's part  against  me,  and  that's 
impossible.  I've  thought  of  all  that ; 
even  if  I  were  to  call  out  anybody, 
that  wouldn't  reach  the  women,  it 
would  only  make  them  chatter  the 
more.  No;  there's  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,  in  honor.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  don't  see  ?  " 
.  "  I  confess  I  don't.  The  mischief, 
such  as  it  is,  is  done,  and  can't  be  un- 
done." 

"  That's  what  Gordius  said  of  his 
string.  That's  not  what  Columbus 
said  of  his  egg,  nor  what  a  man  ought 
to  say  about  anything.  I'm  sorry  you 
don't  see,  though  —  I  hate  explaining. 
Hand  me  another  cigar.  You  see  I'm 
my  own  master;  I've  got  no  people  to 
think  of,  and  if  I  had,  right  would  be 
right,  all  the  same.  It's  all  the  better, 
though,  that  I'm  not  troubled  with 
family  councils.  If  one  gets  a  lady 
into  a  mess  like  this,  one's  bound  to 
get  her  out.  again.  And  to  get  her  out 
again  there's  only  one  way." 

"  Good  God  1     You  don't  mean  "  — 

"  Ah,  I  thought  you'd  see  it.  I 
must  marry  her." 

"What!  make  this  —  this  girl  — 
Countess  of  Lisburn  ?  Is  your  lord- 
ship serious  ?  And  only  for  a  point  of 
honor  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  point  of  honor !  What 
could  be  more  serious  ?  " 

"I  should  say  common-sense  was 
more  serious  in  such  a  case  —  even  if 
honor  had  anything  to  do  with  such  a 
thing.  Marriage  for  honor  seems  to 
me  as  base  as  marriage  for  money,  or 
for  any  consideration  but  one.  \!i  one 
wrong  has  been  done,  you  can't  make 
it  ri^t  by  doing  a  greater  one ;  do 
you  mean  you  will  sacrifice  your  life 
and  happiness  to  wash  a  passing  stain 
from  the  character  of  a  —  well,  of  a 
woman  who  ' '  — 

"  Stop  !  that  matter's  been  settled, 
I  thought.  I'm  not  going  to  argue 
what  is  a  lady  over  again.    But  you're 


wrong  altogether.    There'll  be  no  sac- 
rifice at  all." 

"  There  must  be  — even  if,  as  I  sup- 
pose, you  mean  to  leave  her  at  the 
church  door." 

"  But  I  shan't  leave  her  at  the 
church  door." 

So  Zelda  had  known  how  to  play 
her  game,  after  all.  I  had  really  been 
crazy  to  fancy  for  a  moment  that  she 
was  not  the  mere  common  adven- 
turess and  charlatan  that  she  seemed. 
Yet  I  could  not  understand  the  mat- 
ter, even  now.  Lord  Lisburn 's  argu- 
ment had  been  perfect,  from  his  own 
standpoint,  if  not  from  mine.  I  could 
comprehend  that  his  manner  of  life, 
and  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  charac- 
ter that  had  led  him,  as  a  matter  of 
inclination,  to  devote  his  life  to 
an  idea,  should  have  saved  him  from 
conventional  ways  of  regarding  things, 
and  that  from  a  certain  lofty  ze- 
nith he  was  unconsciously  and  in 
all  simplicity  looking  down  with  un- 
contemptuous  contempt  upon  worldly 
wisdom  and  all  her  ways.  But  then 
—  I  could  not  comprehend,  it  was  sim- 
ply impossible,  that  a  young  man  like 
him,  with  whom  duty  was  afler  all 
but  a  matter  of  instinct  and  self-indul- 
gence, should  have  arrived  at  such  a 
conclusion  unless  his  heart  was  in  uni- 
son with  his  brain.  And,  in  that  case, 
what  sort  of  woman  must  she  be  who 
could  have  foreseen  all  this  at  first 
sight,  and  arranged  her  cards  with  a 
view  to  such  an  exceptional  combina- 
tion ?  To  be  able  to  cheat  in  such  a 
case  implied  a  power  of  appreciating 
the  very  exaggeration  of  manliness 
such  as  in  a  woman  I  had  believed  to 
be  impossible.  In  that  case,  to  make 
deliberate  use  of  her  faculty  in  such  a 
manner,  was  to  be  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  fiend;  and  I  was  literally 
growing  to  think  her  something  of  the 
kind. 

"  Then  what  shall  you  do  with  her  ? 
Your  lordship  has  given  me  all  the 
rights  of  a  friend,  or  I  should  not 
think  of  saying  a  word.    Shall  I  speak. 

Elainly,  or  would  you  rather  that  I 
eld  my  tongue  V  I  know  it's  no  use 
talking  to  a  man  who  has  made  up  hifl 
mind." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  say 
that,  Vaughan.  I  hope  I'm  not  un-: 
reasonable,  even  though  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  You  ask  what  I  shall  do 
with  her,  and  you  think  I'm  making  a 
sacrifice  —  by  which  I  suppose  you 
mean  a  fool  —  of  myself.    Now,  if  you 
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can  tell  me  where  the  sacrifice  is  in 
marrying  a  girl  who  is  beautiful,  ac- 
complished, clever,  amiable,  innocent, 
and  ■with  tastes  like  my  own,  I  will 
take  credit  to  myself  for  giving  up 
Bomething,  and  not  being  the  selfish 
animal  that  I  really  am.  As  for  what 
I  am  to  do  with  her,  she  will  go  in  the 
Esmeralda  —  she  told  me  with  her  own 
lips  there  is  nothing  she  would  like  so 
well." 

"  No  doubt.  That  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve. But  pray,  when  did  your  lord- 
ship find  out  the  beauty  of  a  woman 
■who,  vou  told  me  yourself,  never  let 
you  see  through  her  veil  ?  " 

Lord  Lisburn  tossed  away  his  cigar 
impatiently. 

"  1  saw  her  at  the  theatre.  As  for 
the  veil,  that's  nothing.  Surely  one 
can  tell  if  a  woman's  pretty  without  a 
microscope.  But  what  the  deuce  has 
that  to  do  with  it?  Hang  it  all, 
Vaughan,  if  I'd  known  you  were  such 
a  cold-blooded  brute  I'd  have  given 
my  confidence  to  the  bedpost." 

It  was  clearly  as  I  thought ;  love 
had  come  forward  as  the  ally  of  honor, 
or  was,  at  least,  quite  ready  to  take 
the  field.  There  was  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do,  and  I  should  have  de- 
served Lord  Lisburn's  reproach  had  I 
not  immediately  taken  my  line.  I  was 
bound  to  Lord  Lisburn  by  the  closest 
ties  that  can  bind  strangers  by  blood  ; 
I  had  twice  saved  his  life,  and  his 
gratitude  had  laid  heavier  obligations 
upon  me  than  I  had  laid  upon  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  Zelda's  reputation 
was  nothing  in  itself,  and  nothing  to 
me.  I  should  have  been  the  greatest 
scoundrel  unhung  if  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  a  fellow- conspirator  with  her  by 
not  making  full  use  of  my  knowledge 
of  what  she  had  been.  By  preventing 
a  headstrong  boy,  for  so  I  still  re- 
garded him,  from  running  his  head 
into  a  noose,  1  might  be  running  my 
own  head  into  one ;  but,  for  once,  I 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

"I  suppose,"  ]  said,  "you  won't 
think  it  unreasonable  that  a  man 
should  know  all  he  can  of  a  woman 
before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry 
her  ?  You  have  precedents  for  turn- 
ing a  stage-countess  into  a  real  one,  I 
kiTow,  and  there  have  been  gypsy 
countessess,  I  believe,  in  romances,  as 
■well  as  beggar  queens.  Still,  before 
following  such  examples,  one  ought  to 
open  one's  eyes  doubly  wide." 

"  Do  you  know,  Vaughan,  that  if  I 
were  suspicious  I  should  think  you 
had  tome  motive  of  your  own  for  keep- 
in"  me  from  doing  what  is  clearly  my 
duly?" 

"  Of  course  I  have  a  motive." 

"  But  1  mean  a  very  special  motive. 
There  is  one  thing  you  can  tell  me : 
Madenioiselle  Leczinska  will  not  allow 
me  to  name  you ;  I  could  sec  her  start 
violently  when  you  came  into  the 
room  ;  hhe  talked  of  having  frightened 
you  from  the  house;  fhe  speaks  of  you 
as  if  she  hated  you.  What  has  there 
been  between  you  and  her?  Surely 
you  would  have  told  me  if  anything 


had  happened  to  make  you  unable  to 
advise  me  frankly  ?  " 

"  Your  lordship  surely  does  not 
think  me  a  rejected  lover?  " 

"You  have  never  said  anything  to 
her?" 

"  God  forbid !  " 

"  Then  why  does  she  seem  to  hate 
you  as  much  as  you  seem-  to  hate 
her?" 

"  I  don't  hate  her.  But  she  hates 
me  because  1  happen  to  be  the  only 
man  in  London  who  knew  her  before 
she  was  Mademoiselle  Leczinska." 

'•Yes  —  she  told  me  that  was  only 
her  stage  name  —  confound  it !  1 
promised  "  — 

"  You  promised  not  to  betray  her 
confidence.  Pray  how  far  did  it 
go?" 

"  Excuse  me ;  that  is  all  I  can 
say."  '    * 

"My- lord,"  1  exclaimed,  dashing 
down  my  cigar  in  my  turn,  "  I  am  sick 
of  mysteries.  I  don't  know  what  she 
told  you,  and  I  don't  care.  Let  us 
have  all  this  over.  I  suppose  she  did 
not  tell  you  that  she  had  been  an  Eng- 
lish wayside  thief  and  gypsy  stroller. 
If  I  chose,  I  could  give  evidence 
against  her  at  the  Old  Bailey.  How 
she  has  come  to  her  present  position  I 
don't  know  —  but  I  am  tired  of  won- 
dering at  the  tricks  of  tbrtune.  I  only 
know  that  she  is  called  Zelda,  and 
that  I  have  heard  her  sing  at  a  pot- 
house near  St.  Bavons." 

I  expected  Lord  Lisburn  to  fire  up  : 
but  he  did  no  such  thing. 

"  Look  here,  Vaughan.  You  are 
clearly  taking  one  girl  for  another. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  Made- 
moiselle Leczinska  can  be  the  girl  you 
mean.     Quite  impossible." 

"  Which  is  to  say  that  your  lordship 
refuses  to  believe  me." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  only  means  that  we 
are  mistaken  in  one  another  —  that's 
all.  I  thought  you  would  see  things 
as  I  see  them,  and  you  don't.  Let's 
change  the  subject." 

"  In  justice  to  myself  you  must  hear 
me  out." 

"  There  is  no  must  about  it.  No 
—  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  in  the 
same  boat  with  Lady  Penrose.  Not 
quite,  though  —  you  are  a  man  and 
must  prove  your  words." 

I  can  scarcely  explain  how,  but  I 
felt  envious  even  of  Lord  Lisburn's 
folly.  I  could  feel  that  in  the  last 
minute  the  barrier  of  common-sense 
had  parted  us,  and  yet  I  wished  that  I, 
and  not  he,  had  been  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  wall.  But  I  was  fairly  in 
for  my  part  of  knight  challenger,  how- 
ever ungrateful :  I  could  not  stand  by 
without  striking  one  blow  at  the  witch, 
though  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 

girl- 
Omitting  the  name  of  Claudia,  I 
told  him  of  my  Whit-Mojiday  adven- 
ture, while  my  patient  listened  pa- 
tiently in  his  original  j)osture  of  star- 
ing at  the  flies.  When  I  had  done  — 
"Poor  girl,"  he  said,  "  what  a  life  I 
Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  strik- 


ing that  blow.  But  what  is  there  in 
all  you  say  to  prove  anything  but  that 
she  is  good  and  noble  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  crime  is  always  sin  ?  " 

I  was  beaten  again  ^fairly,  this 
time. 

"  Poor  girl !  "  he  said  again.  "  I 
will  get  her  story  from  herself:  her 
voice  was  not  made  to  lie.  Just 
think  of  her,  in  such  utter  ignorance 
thrown  upon  the  world  alone  —  with- 
out a  friend,  man,  woman  or  child,  to 
guide  her  or  give  her  a  kind  or  a  good 
word  but  me.  She  is  a  great  woman : 
only  think  of  what  her  genius  has 
made  her.  If  I  find  her  all  you  say,  I 
will  make  her  a  countess,  not  for  my 
own  honor's  sake,  but  to  give  her  a 
little  of  her  due.  What  if  she  has 
picked  fifty  pockets  ?  I  remember 
stealing  apples  myself  when  I  knew  no 
better,  and  am  I  less  an  honest  man  ? 
Vaughan  —  if  I  did  not  kno-w  you  bet- 
ter 1  should  set  you  down  as  a  he-Pen- 
rose  :  but  even  then  I  would  forgive 
you  for  the  sake  of  that  blow." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  royally. 
Was  this  indeed  a  case  of  fascination, 
or  the  yet  rarer  case  of  the  mutual  rec- 
ognition of  two  noble  souls?  My 
whole  mind  those  two  days  had  been 
in  such  a  see-saw  ot  doubt,  that  I  knew 
not  what  to  believe.  I  had  —  I  once 
supposed  —  my  due  share  of  both  will 
and  wisdom,  and  yet  Fortune  treated 
me  so  utterly  as  one  of  her  waifs,  that 
she  would  not  allow  me  the  barren 
privilege  of  making  up  my  mind. 
Lord  Lisburn  had  but  inclination  and 
instinct,  and  yet  he  had  beaten  me 
down  at  all  points,  and  was  ready  to 
trample  upon  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  for  a  single 
point  of  love,  or  duty,  or  honor,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Was  it  because  I 
was  a  coward,  or  was  it  only  because 
he  was  an  earl  ?  The  first  alternative 
I  scouted,  the  second  I  despised.  So 
the  only  result  of  my  argument  was 
that  I  took  to  wondering  over  Zelda  a 
thousand  times  more.  I  had  talked 
like  a  cynic  to  Lord  Lisburn  —  at 
least  I  knew  he  thought  so  —  but  it 
was  in  truth  hypocrisy.  Zelda  — 
Zelda  —  Zelda  —  wherever  I  went 
there  was  nothing  but  Zelda.  The 
whole  world  seemed  to  have  gone  crazy 
wilh  Zelda,  and  to  be  persecuting  me 
with  its  own  nightmare.  Why  should 
I,  a  common  country  doctor,  be  singled 
out  to  be  haunted  by  a  craze  ?  Why 
should  I,  a  mere  book-student,  who 
might  have  married  love  and  money 
and  have  been  happy,  be  tossed  about 
like  a  shuttlecock  because  I  happened 
to  have  heard  this  Zelda  sing  her  ac- 
cursed song?  Why  should  every  man, 
as  soon  as  I  came  across  himj  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  to  force  Zelda  down 
my  throat  and  swallow  her  them- 
selves? Why  should  Zelda,  if  she 
were  really  a  witch,  turn  her  evil  eyes 
upon  me,  who  had  done  no  harm  to 
her  ?  If  only  Lord  Lisburn  would 
start  at  once  for  the  North  Pole  — . 
but  even  then  it  was  to  be  with  Zelda. 
I  might  withdraw  myself  from  his  ser- 
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vice  and  go  to  the  AntipodcK,  if  I 
thought  that  even  in  Van  Dienian's 
Land  I  should  be  safe  from  Zehla. 
Tlien-  was  a  suunil  of  witchcraft  in  tl>e 
very  name.  I  feare<l  to  look  up  at  the 
street  corners  as  I  walked ;  if  my  eyes 
lii'hted  on  a  lioarding,  it  was  sure  to 
carrv  an  advertisement  of  Zelda.  If  1 
read  the  Trumpet,  or  even  the  Times, 
no  Polish  pseudonym  could  conceal 
the  name  of  Zelda  irom  nw..  I  began 
to  have  a  horrible  fear  that  I  should 
end  by  catching  some  frenzied  passion 
for  Zel(hi,  as  men  in  old  time  used  to 
love  witches  against  their  will.  By 
the  way,  had  she  not  made  Lord  Lis- 
burn  drink  wine  V  I  had  never  ana- 
lyzed a  love-philter  :  and  the  ideas  of 
the  Arabian  and  mediieval  chemists 
were  not  always  wrong,  as  I  knew, 
even  when  they  were  wild.  Medi-  , 
cines  may  not  be  able  to  provoke  love, 
but  they  mav  bewilder  the  brain  into 
a  state  for  the  likeness  of  love  to  en- 
ter in. 

CHAPTKR  VI.      THK  THIRD    BOUDOIR. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  de- 
scribed or  imagined  tlian  that  between 
the  bizarre  medley  of  colors  and 
hangings  that  Zelda  called  her  room, 
and  the  comfortable  half  studio,  half 
boudoir  at  St.  Bavons,  that  Claudia 
Brandt  had  been  content  to  call  her 
den.  The  occupant  of  a  living-room 
is  its  soul :  and  that  rooms  live  and 
have  characters  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  observer  knows.  But  unhappily 
not  only  does  the  soul  fasliion  the  body 
but  the  body  also  fashions  the  soul. 
Claudia  in  St.  Bavons  was  one  Clau- 
dia, Claudia  in  Miss  Perrot's  drawing- 
room  a  second,  Claudia  at  the  address 
of  H.  Vincent  was  a  third.  She  also 
had  three  lives. 

It  is  with  downright  relief  that  I 
turn,  after  a  long  absence,  to  my  old 
heroine  once  more.  There  is  however 
this  excuse  for  such  neglect,  that  hers 
was  the  story  of  a  quiet  soul.  Miss 
Perrot  had  blamed  her  for  omitting  to 
go  into  hysterics  when  the  great  crash 
came.  Her  fault  was  but  one  of  igno- 
rance, however :  she  knew  the  word, 
but  that  was  all.  She  Avas  not  so  cold- 
natured  that  she  could  part  from  her 
old  life  of  ease  and  comfort  or  that 
she  could  witness  her  father's  down- 
fall from  honor  without  a  pang.  She 
was  no  stoic,  and  she  had  been  a 
spoiled  child.  She  was  not  even 
strong-minded  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  term,  even  though  the  one  disap- 
pointment of  her  life  had  taken  the 
form  of  plain  sewing  and  a  Quaker's 
gown.  She  was  weak  woman  enough 
to  catch  tears  in  her  eyes  over  the 
mere  details  of  her  father's  ruin  —  over 
the  loss  of  favorite  tables  and  other 
trifles  that  are  the  mere  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  inward  and  spirit- 
ual grace  of  home.  It  was  with  pain 
that  she  parted  from  the  scene  even 
of  a  bitter  memory.  While  the  lover 
who  had  used  her  so  cruellv  was  let- 


ting himself  drift  into  self-made  toils, 
she,  despite  the  all-absorbing  flood  of 
domestic  calamity,  was  trying  to  save 
trifles  from  the  wreck  simply  because 
they  had  been  touched  by  the  hand  of 
a  man  wliora  Aw  believe<l  to  be  un- 
worthy of  touching  the  pure  hem  of 
lier  gown.  Lady  Penrose  would  have 
called  her  a  prude  for  turning  the  edge 
of  a  scandal  that  she  could  not  but 
believe,  against  the  man  instead  of 
against  the  woman.  Perhaps  she  was 
something  of  a  i)rude :  but  even  as 
Lord  Lisburn  had  argued  that  a  lady 
is  a  lady,  so  she  held  that  sin  was  sin. 
Hedged  round  from  all  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  ways  of  the  male  part  of 
mankind,  she  was  unable  to  discover 
the  essential  difference,  according  to 
popular  ethics,  between  a  lapse  on  the 
part  of  one  sex  and  a  lapse  on  the 
part  of  the  other,  so  that  after  all  she 
was  not  like  common  prudes.  Why 
should  her  love  blind  her  to  the  faults 
of  her  lover  ?  And  how  could  she, 
without  an  impossible  denial  of  all  she 
held  to  be  right  and  pure,  entrust  the 
guidance  of  ber  life  to  one  who  had 
shown  himself  so  utterly  incapable  of 
guiding  his  own  even  for  the  first 
hour  of  his  engagement?  Such  ro- 
mantic contempt  for  right  and  wrong 
for  blind  passion's  sake  was  not  in 
her  blood.  She  loved  one  Harold 
Vaughan :  that  one  had  filled  her 
heart  too  thoroughly  for  her  to  find 
room  for  two.  She  had  forgiven 
seventy-seven  fold,  but  to  forgive  is 
not  to  reinstate,  and  she  could  forget 
nothing.  If  she  could  have  forgotten 
the  treason,  she  must  have  forgotten 
her  love,  and  that  was  impossible. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the 
moment  when  Harold  Vaughan  became 
her  accepted  lover,  he  had  celebrated 
the  festival  by  going  out  to  dream 
about  himself:  her  impulse  had  been 
to  kill  the  hours  of  suspense  by  doing 
something  for  others.  So,  when  the 
first  overwhelming  crash  was  over,  she 
did  not  sit  down  to  think  about  what 
ought  to  be  thought  of  the  situation, 
and  to  content  herself  with  deciding 
that,  the  tricks  of  destiny  are  unac- 
countable. The  only  thing  that  came 
into  her  head  was  that  something  had 
to  be  done.  Nor  was  this  a  proof  of 
strength  of  mind  any  more  than  the 
dove-colored  gown.  It  only  showed 
that  she  was  all  the  "more  a  thorough- 
going member  of  the  practical  sex. 
All  women  are  by  nature  doers,  not 
dreamers,  and  the  sole  reason  for  their 
deeds  being  so  seldom  great  is  that 
the  greatest  deeds  come  from  a  forcing 
soil  of  dreams.  Dreams  waste  the 
lives  of  nine  men  out  of  ten,  but  they 
are  following  the  male  nature  :  the 
arch-doers  have  been  the  arch-dream- 
ers, from  the  days  of  Moses  and  before. 
Work  is  the  strength  of  women,  but 
who  looks  for  great  work  from  a  na- 
ture that  cannot  sit  down  to  think  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  needle  ? 

Doing,  therefore,  was  Claudia's 
strength;  and  her  thoughts  built  up 
no  castles  —  they  only  occupied  them- 


selves with  what  there  was  to  do.  She 
could  not  find  despair  in  her  heart  so 
long  as  fortune  left  her  a  paint-brush 
and  a  pair  of  hands.  Misfortune 
moulded  her  into  form,  and  she,  like 
another  Una,  stepped  out  into  an  un- 
known world  without  a  conscious 
fear. 

The  unwearied  Carol,  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  a  percentage  upon  other 
people's  brains,  or  upon  a  disinterested 
search  for  rising  gem  us,  as  he  preferred 
to  term  his  peculiar  system  of  black- 
mail, read  Harold  Vaughan 's  criticism 
in  the  Ti-umpet  upon  No.  41,  and,  not 
recognizing  the  name  of  H.  Vincent, 
was  struck  with  an  idea.  An  unheard- 
of  painter  was  not  likely  to  be  a  mine 
of  wealth,  but  the  price  of  a  glass  of 
beer,  or  nothing  more  than  the  glass  of 
beer  itself,  was  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  poorest  man  in  the  world,  who 
began  to  suspect  that  Zelda  would 
soon  be  soaring  out  of  his  atmosphere, 
and  that  she  would  probably  make  her 
next  engagement  without  his  tipping 
himself  ten  pounds  a  week  out  of  it. 
She  was  the  finest  fish  he  had  ever 
hauled,  and  things  looked  rather  black 
for  the  discovery  of  another  such  as 
she,  so  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  look 
after  the  lesser  fry  while  they  were  as 
yet  below  the  standard  size. 
(To  b«  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  n. 

CHAPTER    I.      SWEET    WILLIAM. 

Some  diflerence  of  opinion  had 
arisen  at  Wakefield -in -the- Marsh, 
where  all  the  concerns  of  the  parish 
belonged  of  right  to  the  gossips,  as  to 
the  name  which  should  be  given  to  the 
seven-months'  child  whose  birth  has 
been  just  recorded.  Mr.  Joyce  was 
for  having  him  called  "  Benjamin," 
and  the  sexton  spoke  with  some  au- 
thority in  consequence  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  churchyard  —  a  place 
which  few  English  persons  have  ever 
ventured  to  dissociate  from  the  Church. 
Mrs.  Jinks  stood  upon  precedent,  and 
declared  that  it  had  always  been  the 
custom  at  Wakefield,  from  time  im- 
memorial, to  call  a  first  child  after  the 
name  of  his  grandfather,  and  John  it 
was,  and  John  "  it  did  ought  fur  to 
be."  The  blacksmith  said  they  might 
call  him  "  Harry  "  too,  if  they  liked°— 
a  name  which  he  had  found  good 
enough  for  working  purposes;  and 
these  worthy  people  had  settled  the 
whole  thing  between  them,  when  Tom 
Brown,  who  had  not  been  consulted, 
suggested  it  might  be  as  well  to  ask 
his  wife  for  her  advice  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  did  so  in  a  shy  way  pe- 
culiar to  his  uncouth,  affectionate  na- 
ture. 

"  'TwuU  be  a  grand  christenin', 
Madge,"  said  Tom,  touzling  his  shock 
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head  of  hair,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his 
superfluous  feelings  without  noise  or 
disturbance. 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  unusually  pale 
and  weak  after  her  trouble,  smiled 
faintly,  but  did  not  answer.  She  only 
cuddled  her  child  closer,  and  rocked 
him  on  her  breast  by  an  almost  im- 
perceptible movement. 

Presently  Tom  Brown  put  out  his 
gigantic  thumb,  very  slowly  and  tim- 
idly, pushing  it  forward  a  hair's- 
breadth  at  a  time,  till  it  touched  the 
dimple,  which  was  his  son's  neck. 
"  Pretty,"  said  Tom  Brown.  It  was 
nearly  the  only  word  of  endearment 
he  knew  ;  but  the  honest  fellow's  face 
was  all  aglow  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure. 

"  Tummus,"  murmured  his  wife  very 
gently,  "  I've  been  a  true  lass  to  thee, 
Tummus." 

"  So  thee  hast,  mawther ;  there 
bain't  no  denyin'  on  it." 

"  Tummus,"  said  the  young  woman, 
again. 

"  What's  your  wuU,  Madge  ?  "  asked 
her  husband,  tenderly. 

"  Do  'ee  beleave  in  ghoastes  ?  "  she 
inquired,  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"  Noa,"  answered  Tom,  touzling  his 
hair  rather  energetically,  and  then  he 
added ;  "  leastways,  not  onless  thee 
dost,  Madge." 

•  "  'Twheer  a  ghoast,  Tummus,  I  seed 
t'-noight  ;  thee  didst  trudge  t'  Dronin- 
ton  with  that  there  summut  writ  on 
peeaper." 

"  Wheer  it,  mawther?"  answered 
her  husband  in  the  tone  in  which  one 
humors  a  child,  for  he  had  no  definite 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

"  It  wheer  a  ghoast,  so  it  wheer  now, 
Tummus,"  repeated  the  woman,  more 
confidently,  and  a  light  seemed  to 
break  over  her  face,  as  though  she 
were  just  relieved  of  something  that 
had  lain  heavy  on  her  mind. 

"  Let  us  dandle  t'  choild  a  bit, 
Madge  ?  "  said  her  husband  after  a 
while,  and  he  opened  his  arms  awk- 
wardly to  take  the  little  shapeless 
mass  of  humanity  into  them.  Madge 
placed  her  treasure  there  for  a  moment, 
yet  keeping  anxious  hold  and  watch 
over  it.  If  it  had  cried  or  moved,  she 
would  have  snatched  it  away  and 
hushed  it  in  her  bosom  ;  but  the  infant 
seemed  soothed  by  the  strong,  gentle 
touch  of  its  father,  and  put  its  feeble 
knuckles  in  its  eyes  and  smiled  on 
him.  Mother,  father,  and  child  were 
all  linked  together  in  Nature's  own 
bonds  by  that  cottage  bedside;  and 
there  was  a  second  birth  of  Love 
and  Trust  which  happened  to  them, 
coming  on  quite  silently  and  unper- 
ceived. 

"  What  will  'ee  carl  thy  choild, 
Madge  ?  "  then  whispered  Tom  Brown. 
"  Mrs.  Jinks  do  say  it  should  be  John, 
Mrs.  Jinks  do." 

Madge  considered  this  proposition 
for  some  minutes,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  obtain  favor  with  her,  and  a  dreamy, 
ecstatic  expression  grew  into  her  eyes 
while  she  mused.     Suddenly  her  face 


seemed  to  .smile  all  over,  and  she  mur- 
mured as  softly  as  the  cooing  of  a 
dove. 

"  'Un's  neeam  shall  be  William, 
Sweet  William ;  he  maun  have  no  other 
neeam  but  that."  Her  poor  ignorant, 
untaught  mind,  guided  only  by  moth- 
er's love,  had  made  a  short,  tremulous 
flight  into  the  regions  of  romance. 
Many  far-off  sounds  and  echoes-  linger 
inexplicably  in  the  memory,  though  we 
never  heard  them  ;  many  seem  a  subtle 
part  of  our  essence.  A  Lady  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  had  composed  one  of  the 
sweetest  lyrics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  remains  a  popular  song  to  this 
day,  and  "  Sweet  William "  is  the 
burthen  of  it.  It  was  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, and  the  child  was  conse- 
quently christened  William  Brown. 

The  rite  of  baptism  was  duly  per- 
formed, and  the  young  Christian  was 
formally  admitted  into- the  fold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  following  Sunday. 
John  Giles,  the  blacksmith,  and  Mrs. 
Jinks  jointly  and  severally  renounced 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world 
on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Mowledy  read  the 
service  so  simply  and  touchingly  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Harry  Jinks 
found  tears  in  their  eyes  when  it  was 
over,  they  knew  not  why  ;  but  Mrs. 
.'inks,  who  came  out  in  great  force 
upon  the  auspicious  occasion,  called 
them  "  MoUoy  Cawdles,"  and  indulged 
in  the  somewhat  obstreperous  hilarity 
which  seems  naturally  to  accompany 
the  first  and  most  solemn  event  of  our 
lives. 


CHAPTER    II. 


HF.RIOT    SERVICE    AND 
CUSTOM. 


Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
itrange  huntsman,  who  had  once  dined 
and  slept  at  the  "  Chequers,"  since  he 
drove  off  from  the  i-oadside  inn  on  that 
October  morning ;  and  after  a  while 
all  recollection  of  him  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  the  villagers  at 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  as  the  re- 
membranceof  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but 
a  day. 

Thomas  Brown  and  his  wife  had  a 
numerous  family  besides  their  son 
William,  and  lived  happily.  But  it 
was  remarked  that  Madge  lost  her 
good  looks  soon  after  her  marriage, 
and  that  she  had  ,a  bad  cough  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  She  did  not  seem  to 
get  better  during  the  succeeding  spring 
or  summer,  and  when  the  cold  weather 
came  on  again  she  was  visibly  worse. 
She  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter 
with  her.  She  felt  no  pain ;  she  was 
in  no  immediate  danger  ;  she  had  only 
a  sense  of  something  having  been  lost 
out  of  her  life  —  an  inward  and  spirit- 
ual emptiness  —  as  if  that  were  wanting 
to  her  nature  which  could  never  more 
be  found.  Like  a  plant  growing  in  a 
soil  unfavorable  to  its  health  and  vigor, 
she  drooped  and  could  not  come  to 
maturity,  though  she  lived  on.  The 
Dronington  doctor,  a  merry  old  gentle- 
man, was  called  in  to  see  her,  but  could 
not  make  out  that  there  was  anything 


the  matter ;  so  he  recommended  her 
port-wine,  which  he  liked  himself,  and 
sent  his  apprentice  to  study  that  "sin- 
gular case  "  (which  was  not  singular) 
"  at  the  '  Chequers  '  inn,  out  Wake- 
field way,"  so  he  said  carelessly.  The 
apprentice  astonished  Madge  by  feel- 
ing her  pulse  in  black  gloves,  and 
looking  at  her  through  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles  with  blue  glasses,  out  of 
which  he  could  not  see.  He  was  a 
London  tradesman's  son,  who  had  a 
grave  sense  of  his  professional  dignity. 
He  sent  her  some  mixture  and  pills  of 
his  own  composition,  in  which  acids 
and  alkali  were  so  curiously  mingled, 
that  the  cork  of  the  first  supply  blew 
off  on  the  road,  and  the  bottle,  nicely 
labelled  "  Two  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  a  day,"  arrived  empty.  Then, 
taking  a  serious  interest  in  her  case, 
he  brought  some  pills,  which  looked 
to  Madge's  rustic  eyes,  like  swan-shot, 
and  were  said  by  the  apprentice,  in 
learned  language,  to  contain  iron  ;  but 
they  had  lain  about  so  long  in  Dr. 
Bole's  surgery  drawer  that  they  had 
lost  all  virtue,  if  they  ever  had  any,  or 
possibly  the  iron  they  contained  had 
turned  rusty  and  refused  to  act.  The 
physician's  art  at  best  is  but  an  exper- 
imental science  :  at  worst  it  is  a  mere 
game  of  chance ;  and  country  folk  get 
doctored  in  a  way  which  might  astound 
the  wise,  if  they  were  not  too  much 
occupied  to  think  about  it.  The  med- 
icines prescribed  for  Madge  did  not  do 
her  any  harm,  because  she  did  not 
take  them  ;  and,  possibly  for  the  same 
reason,  they  did  not  do  her  any  good. 
So  she  grew  thinner  every  year,  and, 
when  little  more  than  thirty,  she  looked 
almost  an  old  woman.  Country  people 
generally  age  earlier  than  the  dwellers 
in  cities  ;  perhaps  because  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lives  are  on  the  whole 
less  healthy,  perhaps  because  they  lack 
the  wine  of  longevity,  which  is  amuse- 
ment. 

Also,  it  happened  that  while  the 
young  Browns  increased  as  fast  as  na- 
ture would  permit  the  process  of  their 
production  to  be  carried  on,  tbe  busi- 
ness at  the  ''  Chequers  "  fell  off.  A 
new  line  of  railway  between  Droning- 
ton and  London  was  opened,  and  a 
station  was  built  at  about  three  miles 
from  Wakefield.  It  did  not  seem  to 
make  much  diflference  at  first.  The 
farmers  vowed  they  would  never  sit 
behind  a  tea-kettle  while  there  was  a 
nag  in  England  ;  the  wagoners  and 
the  carriers  crawled  along  the  road  as 
usual  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  the 
coaches  soon  stopped,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  one  shame- 
faced bumpkin  after  another  slunk  off" 
to  the  tea-kettle,  and  sent  his  produce 
to  market  by  the  same  conveyance,  till 
wagon  and  carrier's  cart  were  seen 
no  more. 

John  Giles'  customers  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  old  cronies,  and  if  his 
house  had  not  been  a  copyhold,  held 
at  a  peppercorn  rent  from  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  he  might  liave  been  obliged 
to  move  out  of  it.     As  it  was,  he  and 
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his  contrived  to  do  pretty  well,  though 
they  gcUloin  saw  silver  money,  and 
now  an»l  then  my  lord's  a<;ent,  or  the 
squire's  bailiff,  as  thev  roile  throu<;h 
Wakefield  to  collect  their  rents,  won- 
dered that  people  should  think  them- 
selves poor  who  had  ten  or  twelve 
acres  of  garden  and  meadow-land 
round  their  house  and  a  railway-station 
close  by.  But  neither  (tiles  nor  Tom 
Brown  had  an  idea  at  this  time  that 
milk  and  cream,  and  egj^s  and  butter, 
with  their  very  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
might  be  sent  to  London  at  a  profit. 
Indeed,  John  Giles  died  without  being 
any  better  informed.  One  summer 
afternoon  he  refused  his  beer  when 
Madge  brouij;ht  it  to  him  as  usual,  and 
an  hour  afterwards  was  found  (juite 
dead,  with  the  brown  jug  untouched 
before  him. 

He  was  scarcely  buried  before  the 
lord  of  the  manor  turned  up  in  the 
shape  of  one  Mr.  Sharpe,  a  London 
lawyer,  whom  Madge  thought  she  had 
seen  before,  but  could  not  recollect 
where.  Mr.  Sharpe  claimed  a  heriot, 
which  was  in  law  originally  a  tribute 
given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  oc- 
casion of  his  engaging  in  a  war.  It 
consisted  of  military  furniture,  or  of 
horses  and  arms,  as  appears  by  the 
statutes  of  Canute  (c.  69),  which  still 
have  their  share  in  the  government  of 
Britain  ;  for  although  lords  of  manors 
in  England  do  not  any  longer  ostensi- 
bly engage  in  private  warfare  on  their 
own  account  (save  for  business  pur- 
poses and  through  an  attorney),  and 
therefore  do  not  actually,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  require  heer  geld,  or 
heriot,  yet  with  a  commendable  regard 
to  their  own  interests,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  their  heirs  in  tail,  they  have 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  laudable 
practice  of  claiming  both  heriot  ser- 
vice and  custom  ;  the  first  of  which  is 
due  by  reservation  in  a  grant  or  lease 
of  lands,  the  other  depends  solely  on 
immemorial  usage,  upheld  by  AVilkins, 
Spelman,  and  Blackstone.  Therefore, 
as  Mr.  Sharpe  acted  for  the  trustees 
of  Sir  Richard  Porteous,  the  feudal 
lord  of  Wakefield  manor,  he  came  dil- 
igently to  search  out  the  best  horse, 
cow,  or  ox  that  the  deceased  tenant 
had  died  possessed  of,  and  to  carry  off 
the  same  according  to  law  for  heriot 
service.  Likewise  he  was  entitled  to 
seize  by  heriot  custom  any  specific  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  or  other  valuable  ob- 
ject on  the  premises.  It  might,  and 
very  often  did  happen,  that  the  lord  of 
a  manor  might  take  a  valuable  race- 
horse or  a  rich  jewel  worth  more  than 
his  copyhold  ;  it  formed  also  part  of 
his  tenant's  estate,  and  the  law  courts 
delighted  exceedingly  in  the  intermin- 
able suits  arising  out  of  such  preten- 
sions. But  in  the  present  instance 
Mr.  Sharpe  only  found  in  the  way  of 
live  stock  a  blind  old  horse  and  a  su- 
perannuated cow,  of  which  he  chose 
the  latter,  remarking  that  there  was  no 
part  of  her  carcass  which  was  not  good 
for  something ;  while,  with  respect  to 
other  goods  and  chattels,  the  most  val- 


uable thing  at  the  inn  wm  Madge'f 

large  box  in  which  she  put  her  work. 
It  was  an  oaken  chest,  which  sounded 
hollow  when  struck,  though  it  wa»  ap- 
parently full ;  it  was  rather  curiously 
carved,  with  a  duke's  coronet  en- 
graved in  brass  upon  the  lid,  and  be- 
neath it,  in  Old  English  letters,  the  ini- 
tials "  C.  &  H."  Madge  gave  it  up 
rather  unwillingly,  and  transferred  its 
contents  to  the  topmost  of  a  roomy 
chest  of  drawers  ;  not  without  reflec- 
tions, which  had  long  slept  in  her 
memory.  As  she  did  so,  the  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  which  the  stranger  had 
given  her  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she 
knew  now,  from  more  mature  experi- 
ence, that  it  was  a  ten-pound  note. 
She  looked  at  it  long  and  wistfully, 
her  countenance  growing  dark  and 
dejected ;  but  it  cleared  up  again,  as 
it  had  done  on  that  day  after  her  con- 
finement, and  shaking  oflF  her  sombre 
thou<5hts,  she  wrapped  up  the  money 
carefully  in  a  stocking  for  good  luck, 
putting  it  under  lock  and  key.  But 
she  thought  a  great  deal  of  this  money. 
It  was  the  largest  sum  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  it  assumed  an  exaggerated 
importance  in  her  eyes,  as  though  it 
were  a  fortune  with  which  something 
might  be  done,  if  ever  the  time  came. 
"  That  there  be  William's  money.  It 
shall  bide  till  he  needs  it,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  went  down-stairs  to  cut 
ten  hunks  of  bread-and-butter  for  her 
progeny. 

CHAPTER    HI.      YOUNG    BROWN. 

They  were  chubby-faced  urchins, 
with  flaxen  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and  blue 
eyes,  English  peasant  children,  sturdy 
of  limb  and  loud  of  roar :  stolid  chil- 
dren, who  made  sudden  noises  like  the 
bellowing  of  young  bulls  when  they 
wanted  anything,  or  were  moved  to 
joy  or  sorrow.  They  ate  silently  and 
long;  they  inhaled  deep  breaths  of 
skimmed  milk,  half  a  pint  at  a  time. 
They  appeared  to  have  almost  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  eating,  and 
masticated  their  food  as  if  they  were 
ruminating  over  the  observance  of  a 
religious  custom.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
usage  of  saying  grace  before  and  after 
meals  which  often  gives  to  our  peas- 
antry that  notable  gravity  of  demeanor 
when  eating ;  perhaps  it  is  really  an 
inward  and  spiritual  thanksgiving  for 
bread  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  often  hear  how  hard  it  is  to  come 
by. 

"  Wheer  be  ower  Will,  mawther  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  boys,  shyly  ducking 
his  head  down  and  looking  away  while 
speaking,  afler  the  manner  of  English 
poor  children. 

William  Brown's  mess  was  the 
largest  and  daintiest,  his  hunk  of  bread 
was  the  best  buttered,  and  his  mug, 
marked  "  A  fairing  from  Dronington," 
was  filled  with  new  milk  fresh  from  the  I 
cow,  upon  pretence  that  there  was  no 
more  skimmed  milk,  though  there  was 
a  whole  panful  in  the  dairy.  But 
William  himself  was  not  at  table. 


"  I  knows  wheer  he  be,"  cried  a  little 
girl,  showing  her  ragged  teeth  from  ear 
I  to  ear,  and  sniggering  as  if  she  was 
beiD<r  tickled. 

"  Wheer  be  he  now,  Madge  ?  "  asked 
her  mother,  tying  on  the  email  damsel's 
pinafore  more  firmly  round  her  plump 
freckled  neck. 

"  Will's  a  been  bird's-nestin'  agin, 
and  t'  kee|)«r  saies  there  be  steel-traps 
in  Bur  Richard's  copses,"  growled  a 
surly  mite,  aged  six,  banging  his  head 
below  his  chest. 

"  Mawther,"  squeaked  little  Madge, 
"  theer  be  our  Will.  He  jumped  over 
the  wall  and  knocked  daewn  two  lipe 
abbleytots,"  added  the  child  seriously. 

"  Tell-tale-tit, 
Your  tonp^ue  Khali  b«  slit," 

yelped  the  children  in  chorus,  and 
iVIadge  began  to  cry ;  when  William 
Brown  entered,  carrying  three  trout 
wrapped  up  in  fresh  grass,  and  the  two 
apricots  he  had  shaken  from  their 
stalks  as  he  vaulted  over  the  garden 
wall. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  handsome 
lad,  and  not  at  all  like  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  They  were  clumsy, 
thick-set  louts  and  hoydens.  He  was 
tall  and  slim  and  straight.  He  tow- 
ered as  he  walked  with  a  firm  and 
elastic  step,  and  his  shapely  head,  well 
set  upon  his  flat  shoulders,  looked 
round  firom  side  to  side  with  the  airy 
grace  of  a  stag.  He  was  admirably 
built  to  endure  fatigue.  His  chest 
was  rather  deep  than  broad.  His 
limbs  had  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh  upon  them,  and  were  hard  as 
iron.  He  could  jump  farther,  run 
faster,  than  any  lad  in  the  county  of 
his  age.  He  was  nearly  seventeen 
years  old,  but,  like  most  dark  persons, 
he  looked  in  early  youth  much  older 
than  he  was.  He  had  his  mother's 
features,  the  same  delicately-shaped, 
haughty  nostrils,  and  large  purple 
eyes,  the  same  full,  handsome  mouth, 
with  the  drooping  under  lip  of  the 
Wyldwyls  ;  but  his  hair  was  black  as 
the  raven's  plume,  and  there  was  not 
the  faintest  resemblance  between  him 
and  honest  Tom  Brown,  who  sat  eating 
his  supper  with  tranquil  satisfaction 
in  a  corner  of  the  old  kitchen,  where 
his  offspring  were  so  busy  with  mug 
and  platter. 

"  Here,  father,"  said  William,  in  a 
clear,  bold  voice,  and  looking  straight 
before  him  with  the  fearless  glance  of  a 
young  eagle,  "I  have  brought  you  a 
brace  of  trout  for  supper,  if  mother 
will  fry  them  for  you.  I  have  been 
fishing  in  the  mill-stream  with  Mr. 
Mowledy."  Indeed,  Master  William 
was  generally  fishing  of  an  afternoon 
with  the  curate,  who  had  taught  him 
to  read  and  write,  though  he  was  not 
a  very  apt  scholar,  and  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  him,  for  reasons  of 
which  his  mother  only  guessed  the 
well-kept  secret. 

"  An  thee  hist  wi'  ower  parson, 
WiUum,  it  be  arl  roight,"  remarked 
Tom  Brown ;  ''  unlv  dunnot  go  fur  to 
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get  into  no  trubble  along  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard's keepers.  There's  that  there 
Mr.  Sharpe,  Tve  a  heerd  say,  him  as 
carr'd  oft"  the  dun  cow,  has  all  the 
hares  counted  and  sent  up  to  Lunnon 
town  fur  sale.  It  wunnut  do  fur  to 
tutch  a  hair  of  their  tails,  Willum,  boy." 
"  I  knocked  over  a  puss  yesterday, 
father,  with  old  Moody's  blunderbuss, 
but  I  gave  it  to  Ned  Reeve,  the  under- 
keeper,  who  asked  me  to  make  a  kill- 
ing fly  for  him  this  month,  and  1  did ; 
and  we  are  going  out  rabbiting  with  my 
ferrets  some  day,"  said  the  boy,  gayly. 
"I  dunnot  say  no,  Willum,"  an- 
swered his  father,  putting  his  hands 
into  that  shock  head  of  hair  of  his 
according  to  his  wont  when  puzzled. 
"  Unly  do  'ee  give  that  theer  lawyer 
Sharpe  a  wide  berth.  He's  a  bad  'un, 
that  he  be,  Willum  —  leastways,  no 
offence  to  you,  my  lad." 

There  was  a  curious  and  probably 
involuntary  tone  of  deference  in  the 
manner  of  the  father  towards  his  eldest 
son.  Tom  Brown's  paternal  feelings 
were  really  mingled  with  a  good  deal 
of  inarticulate  astonishment  that  he 
should  have  begotten  such  a  son  ;  and 
he  often  wondered  that  a  seven-months' 
child  should  be  so  straight,  and  tall, 
and  strong.  Seven-months'  children, 
he  had  heard,  were  generally  weak 
and  sickly,  whereas  William  could 
leap,  standing,  over  a  five-barred  gate, 
or  handle  a  scythe  in  clover  as  if  his 
lithe  arms  were  made  of  the  same  steel 
as  the  blade  of  it.  The  boy  could 
keep  pace  with  the  Cloudsdale  hounds 
across  country,  and  get  in  at  the  death 
of  a  fox  without  blowing  an  extra 
breath,  or  springing  a  sinew,  after  a 
burst  of  forty  minutes  over  hill  and 
valley.  He  could  break  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  and  make  him,  riding  as 
the  crow  flies,  without  flinching ;  and 
Ned  Hieover,  the  Dronington  dealer, 
was  forever  trying  to  get  hold  of  the 
boy  to  show  his  cattle  well  in  front. 
He  could  throw  a  wrong-headed  colt 
for  the  farrier,  and  Harry  Jinks  never 
felt  quite  at  home  in  his  forge  without 
William,  who  passed  much  time  with 
the  blacksmith  and  his  family,  for 
reasons  hereinafter  mentioned.  He 
could  fight  too,  and  did  so  freely, 
knocking  his  brothers'  heads  together 
as  though  they  were  ninepins,  if  the 
young  bumpkins  showed  signs  of  im- 
pudence or  insubordination,  and  he 
had  lately  thrashed  a  wagoner,  six  feet 
high  and  three  feet  broad,  with  ex- 
treme skill  and  coolness ;  having  taken 
lessons  with  the  gloves  at  an  early 
period  of  his  existence  (mirahlle  diclu) 
irom  Mr.  Mowledy  !  In  fact,  the  boy 
was  as  bold  and  active  as  a  lion's 
whelp,  which  astonished  lethargic 
Thomas  his  father,  and  filled  him 
with  a  respect  half  comic,  half  touch- 
ing, for  this  remarkable  seven-months' 
child,  who  was,  nevertheless,  beyond 
doubt  or  question,  his  own  offspring. 

The  boy  promised  to  pay  attention 
to  his  father's  warning,  and  then  the 
trout  having  been  fried,  and  the  supper 
over,  the  cmldrea  trooped  out  into  the 


fields  ;  all  of  them  gathering  naturally 
round  William  Brown  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  group.  They  stopped  at 
their  accustomed  trysting-place,  which 
was  a  large  duck-pond  of  considerable 
width  and  depth,  with  a  weeping- willow 
drooping  over  it.  There  were  some 
noble  elm  and  oak  trees  growing  near 
in  a  shady  sylvan  lane,  and  the  birds, 
rejoicing  in  the  summer,  sang  amidst 
their  branches,  for  it  still  wanted  two 
full  hours  of  sunset.  The  urchins  went 
about  their  games,  one  to  his  taws,  the 
other  to  his  sticklebacks,  while  William 
Brown  leaned  against  a  grand  old  oak, 
and  taking  out  a  clasp-knife,  which 
the  curate  had  given  him  upon  his 
birthday,  carved  a  name  deeply  into 
the  bark  of  the  tree. 

CHAPTER     IV.       AX     IDYL.. 

Two  of  his  brothers,  Jack  and  Gill, 
or  Giles,  were  swinging  on  a  gate  near 
him,  and  playing  at  odd  and  even. 
When  they  tired  of  this  pastime,  says 
Jack  to  Gill,  — 

"  I  wushes  as  'ow  't  wheer  Sunday." 

"  Wheerfur,  naew  ?  "  asked  Giles. 

"  It  be  pudden-day,  hain't  'un  ?  " 
answered  Jack,  laconically  ;  for  he 
already  felt  some  returns  of  appetite, 
though  a  glistening  crumb  of  bread- 
and-butter  was  still  on  his  nether  lip. 

"  Oi  dunno,"  observed  Jack,  dubi- 
ously. "  One  Sunday  theer  worn't  no 
pudden;  mawther  she  gien  us  gooz- 
burry-fule." 

"  Willie,"  shouted  Giles,  appealing  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  in  hope  and  fear, 
"  hain't  Sunday  pudden-day  ?  " 

"  He  dunno  an'  he  doan't  keer, 
Willum,  he  doan't,"  remarked  Jack, 
kicking  the  dust  up  with  the  iron- 
bound  toe  of  his  stumpy  little  foot,  as 
he  swung  his  brother  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  gate. 

"  What  do  'ee  keer  fur,  W^illum  ?  " 
asked  Giles  slyly. 

"  Mother,"  answered  the  boy  slowly, 
"  and  the  miller's  old  horse  he  bought 
of  us  last  year." 

"  Then  what  fur  beest  thee  alius 
cuttin'  Sally  Jinks's  neam  upon  the 
trees  ?  I've  seed  it  on  a  matter  o' 
six  trees  hereabout,"  said  Giles, 
demurely. 

"  Hoigh!  "  bawled  Jack,  measuring 
his  length  headlong  upon  the  ground, 
"  I  wuU  gi'e  thee  a  walluppin',  Gill,  if 
thee  lets  go  the  gate  agin." 

"No,  thee  wun't,"  whines  Gill. 
"  I'll  go  whoam  and  tell  mawther  !  " 

"  I'll  pitch  you  both  into  the  pond 
if  you  hain't  still,"  interposed  William, 
and  the  two  brats  were  as  quiet  as 
mice  till  they  had  slid  off  the  gate  and 
got  out  of  reach,  when  they  set  up 
bawling,  and  scudded  away  like  hares. 

When  they  had  gone  back  whoop- 
ing into  the  house,  William  Brown 
shut  his  knife,  and  began  to  whistle 
very  sweetly  an  old  English  tune, 
"  Where  are  you  going  to,  mj  pretty 
maid  ?  " 

The  boy  whistled  it  all  through,  and 
then    over    again,    the   clear  musical 


notes  ringing  very  pleasantly  in  the 
still  evening  air.  Then  he  changed 
his  tune  for  another  old  song,  "  Whis- 
tle and  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  lad." 
He  had  scarcely  got  through  the  first 
bars  oi  it  when  a  rosy  face,  like  an 
animated  flower,  peeped  over  the  near- 
est hedge,  and  a  buxom  little  lass,  with 
milk-white  teeth  and  round,  bright, 
wondering  eyes,  tripped  lightly  up  to 
him. 

"  What  makes  thee  so  late,  Sally  ?  " 
said  the  boy,  with  an  unspoken  re- 
proach in  his  voice. 

"  Mother  sent  me  with  these  new- 
laid  eggs  to  your  mother  for  those  she 
lent  us  on  Monday,"  answered  the 
girl,  panting,  "and  I  was  obliged  to 
hunt  for  them,  I  can  tell  you."* 

She  put  her  basket  uuJer  a  tree  in 
a  safe  place,  and  they  sat  down  to- 
gether, with  their  arms  round  each 
other  like  two  children,  as  they 
were.  She  nestled  very  close  to  him, 
and  presently  she  began  to  lecture 
him,  with  an  apparent  sense  of  womanly 
proprietorship,  very  grave  and  de- 
licious in  so  young  and  sweet  a  maiden. 
She  told  him  he  must  not  go  into  Sir 
Richard's  preserves,  even  to  gather 
wild-flowers  for  her  ;  and  that  he  must 
be  a  good  boy  for  ever  and  ever.  He 
assured  her  that  he  would' endeavor  to 
be  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  every 
respect,  provided  she  would  always 
promise  that  they  should  live  together 
when  they  grew  up,  accompanied  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  that 
she  would  never  by  any  chance  or 
circumstance  consent  to  be  separated 
from  him  for  a  day.  It  was  godly, 
innocent  talk,  and  the  bee,  type  of 
honest,  peaceful  toil,  as  it  sped  hum- 
ming on  its  way  to  the  hive,  and  the 
little  wren,  which  is  heaven's  messen- 
ger, perhaps  listened  to  it  approvingly. 

As  the  summer  evening  wore  on, 
the  girl,  with  her  basket  beside  her, 
drew  still  closer  to  the  stately  boy, 
and  asked  him  to  sing  her  a  song  that 
he  had  learned  from  a  wandering  sailor 
last  harvest-home.  It  was  a  'simple 
ballad,  such  as  are  sung  round  kitchen- 
fires  by  the  jolly  tramps  who  wander 
through  the  country,  and  are  as  ready 
to  give  a  song  for  a  supper  as  in  the  days 
of  minstrel  and  crusader.  The  boy 
sang  it,  too,  very  fairl}-,  for  the  curate 
had  taught  him  to  lead  the  choir  at  the 
village  church. 

THK     sailor's     return. 


Twas  on  a  summer's  evening, 

The  corn  was  ripening  then, 
And  I  had  just  returned  from  sea, 

Three  voyages  and  ten. 
We'd  fought  against  the  Spaniard, 

The  Frenchman,  and  the  Dane, 
And  botli  my  liands  were  full  of  gold, 

With  prizes  from  the  main. 
I  asked  her  if  .she  would  be  mine: 

She  smiled;  but  then  she  sighed, 
And  the  new-bora  Hope  within  me, 

It  laid  it  down  aud  died. 
I  went  away  to  sea  again, 

I  did  not  speak  one  word, 
And  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  the  only  stound  I  heard. 
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My  Mary  slu!  hail  golden  hair, 
Her  eyen  wt-re  blue  and  brif^lit, 

Her  voice  was  like  the  little  bird's 
That  warbleH  in  tho  night. 

She  was  my  only  true  love, 


There  were  thirty  or  fort^^  verscH 
more  to  the  saiin'  effect  before  all 
ended  happily  between  the  lovers. 
The  girl  joined  her  voice  to  William's, 
and  their  notes  mingled  together  in  u 
rich  tenor  and  a  clear  soprano,  rising 
and  falling  in  the  sweet  monotonous 
cadences  of  most  home-made  English 
songs.  They  were  so  occupitnl  with 
their  music  and  each  other  that  they 
did  not  notice  Harry  Jinks,  the  girl's 
father,  who  now  stood  with  his  stalwart 
arms  resting  on  the  gate,  and  watch- 
ing them  with  a  puzzled,  thoughtful 
glance,  not  <juite  free  from  anxiety, 
but  very  kind  and  friendly;  he  having 
full  trust  in  the  handsome  young  lad, 
and  his  daughter.    Presently  he  spoke. 

"  It  wun't  do,  Willie.  It  wun't  do. 
Thee  hast  got  no  brass,  and  thee  bist 
too  young  a  chap  to  go  sweethearting 
yet  awhile.  Do  'ee  come  along  of  me, 
Sally  ! " 

He,  Mr.  Jinks,  was  Reality,  who 
sent  pretty  Romance  off  to  bed  with  a 
flea  in  her  ear  as  usual.  It  was  really 
a  pity. 

CHAPTER  V.     PAKENTAI,  AUTHORITY. 

Fathkks  and  mothers  usually  mean 
well  by  their  children  ;  but  they  have 
in  certain  respects  an  unfortunate 
resemblance  to  kings  and  queens. 
They  have  power  to  do  unpleasant 
things  with  virtuous  intentions,  but  no 
control  whatever  over  those  events 
which  must  inevitably  carry  their 
designs  into  cl!"ect,  or,  as  more  com- 
monly happens,  frustrate  and  laugh 
them  to  scorn.  It  rarely  chances  that 
the  measures  which  authority,  even 
when  most  thoughtful  and  b'enignant, 
takes  to  enforce  happiness  upon  those 
who  are  under  its  influence,  lead  to 
any  beneficial  result.  Thus  if  honest 
Harry  Jinks,  who  meant  no  harm  to 
his  daughter,  but  rather  good,  had 
gone  on  never  minding,  young  Brown 
and  the  girl  would  have  done  their 
sweethearting  in  a  comfortable  manner, 
married  in  due  time,  and  settled  at 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh.  This  would 
certainly  have  been  the  best  and  most 
profitable  termination  of  the  business 
for  Harry  Jinks,  blacksmith  and 
farrier  of  this  parish.  But  English 
people  generally,  and  the  English 
peasantry  in  particular,  appear  to 
think  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  love-making,  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  their  own  children,  the  com- 
mencements of  it  should  be  surlily 
watched  and  sullenly  checked.  It  is 
a  great  blunder.  There  would  be 
much  more  joy  and  peace  in  the  world 
if  the  hearts  of  young  folk  were  en- 
couraged to  develop  themselves  in  a 
natural  way  without  shame  or  conceal- 
ment.    The    characters  of    girls  are 


often  hopelessly  ruined,  they  become 
false,  c'lnning,  and  altogether  abomi- 
nable creatures,  because  they  are 
forced  to  hide  their  feelings,  tor  the 
same  reason,  some  boys  turn  out  utter 
reprobates.  A  monstrous  deal  of  non- 
sense has  been  said  and  written  with  a 
grave  face  against  early  marriages. 
It  is  all  wicked  cruelty  as  well  as  non- 
sense. Young  men  and  maids  can  no 
more  be  forbidden  to  love  than  flowers 
can  be  commanded  not  to  blossom  or 
trees  to  put  forth  no  leaves.  It  is,  of 
course,  always  possible  to  cut  off  the 
buds  as  they  appear,  and  leave  an  u^ly 
stump  ;  locusts  too  may  eat  away  tender 
foliage;  but  this,  when  done,  is  only 
destruction,  not  cure. 

The  blacksmith's  daughter  was  a 
very  pretty  girl,  very  good  and  very 
housewifely.  She  would  have  made 
an  excellent  helpmate  a  year  or  two 
later,  which  would  have  been  cjuite  as 
soon  as  sIk;  or  her  unconscious  lover 
would  have  thought  of  marriage.  Wil- 
liam Brown  would  have  done  quite  as 
well  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh  as  he 
did  when  driven  away  from  it,  by  the 
blacksmith's  awkward  way  of  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  putting  his 
little  world  out  of  gear  by  this  stolid 
and  unintelligent  behavior.  The 
curate  had  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  education  :  he  could  read  and  write 
very  fairly  ;  he  knew  a  little  of  history*, 
he  had  a  clear  head  for  figures,  and 
had  more  than  once  surprised  Mr. 
Mowledy  by  his  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  drawing.  It  was  not  the  genius  of 
an  artist  for  the  picturesque  —  the  boy 
had  little  or  nothing  of  the  poet  in 
him  ;  he  could  not  hit  off  a  portrait  — 
the  mocking  devil  of  the  caricaturist 
had  never  entered  his  mind.  What 
he  could  do  was  this  :  he  could  take  up 
a  pen  or  a  pencil  and  make  a  rapid 
sketch  of  a  landscape  from  memory, 
leaving  out  no  detail  of  importance, 
and  marking  hill  and  valley,  stream  and 
field,  with  amazing  clearness  and  accu- 
racy of  detail.  He  could  draw  trees 
and  houses  too,  though  not  so  well,  and 
the  boy's  truthiul  mind  was  so  entirely 
wanting  in  imaginative  fripperies,  that 
when  his  drawings  were  closely  exam- 
ined it  would  be  found  that  they  were 
strict  reproductions  of  fixcts.  He  had 
neither  added  nor  taken  away  any- 
thing, but  merely  represented  his 
model  with  complete  fidelity.  Such  a 
lad  must  infallibly  have  grown  up  to 
be  somebody  and  something.  He 
would  probably  have  joined  the  county 
yeomanry  and  first  got  into  notice  that 
way ;  then,  as  he  had  the  fortunate 
gift  of  making  friends,  and  was  a 
frank,  modest,  serviceable  young  iellow 
who  could  do  a  hundred  handy  things 
and  was  too  strong-hearted,  as  well  as 
too  good-natured,  to  take  offence,  some 
place  in  the  many  niches  of  old  Eng- 
land's homes  w^ould  surely  have  been 
found  for  him.  Merit  of  any  useful 
kind,  which  is  not  made  up  of  pre- 
tence and  vanity  or  advertisements,  is 
so  scarce  and  precious  a  commodity, 
that  those  who  want  it  are  certain  to 


seek  it  out  and  cherish  and  pay  it 
handsomely.  'Hiere  is  no  such  thing 
as  unrewarded  talent  of  the  practical 
sort ;  from  the  moment  it  is  known  to 
be  really  worth  something,  and  not 
wholly  a  sham,  fair  fortunes  follow  it. 
All  this  boy  wanted  was  a  start,  and 
that  never  fails  any  one  who  waits  for 
it  without  losing  his  temper.  No  mat- 
ter when  or  where  his  start  was  made 
he  would  win  the  race,  for  he  would 
run  it  amidst  well-wishers,  and  no 
enemy  woidd  lay  in  wait  to  trip  him 
up  or  set  traps  for  him.  He  might 
have  begun  life  as  a  village  Jack-of- 
all-trades  ;  but  in  any  case,  supposing 
he  lived  the  average  term  of  human 
existence,  be  would  end  it  in  wealth 
an<l  honor,  barring  accidents. 

What  a  lucky  thing  it  would  have 
been  for  Harry  Jinks  and  his  daughter, 
if  the  blacksnaith  could  have  seen  into 
the  future,  and  left  a  childish  court- 
ship to  take  its  course,  and  ripen  into 
domestic  happiness.  But  he  was  as 
blind  as  we  all  are.  Just  when  we 
should  be  taking  our  clearest  view, 
and  so  soon  as  a  bright  prospect  opens 
before  us,  our  eyes  are  darkened  and 
we  cannot  di-scern  it.  Some  impudent 
elf  or  spirit  of  mischief  steals  round 
us,  and  insists  on  leading  us  astray,  by 
tweaks  and  pinches,  till  when  we  are 
almost  too  tired  to  move  hand  or  foot, 
he  takes  us  back  whence  we  started, 
reveals  the  beauties  we  have  neglected 
and  abandoned  by  the  latest  gleams 
of  sunset,  and  the  last  thing  we  hear 
as  night  closes  over  us  is  the  sound  of 
his  scoffing  laughter  as  he  leaves  us 
dut)ed  and  sorrowful. 

Twenty  years  passed  away  before 
William  Brown  spoke  again  to  his 
first  sweetheart.  She  was  then  a 
washerwoman  at  a  watering-place,  hav- 
ing missed  her  road  in  life,  under  her 
father's  careful  guidance,  and  married 
a  sot  for  a  small  business,  which  went 
to  ruin,  and  left  her  a  widow  with 
eight  small  children  at  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  when  it  was  too  late  for  her  to 
bcin  "a^ain  in  her  own  way,  poor  lost 
body. 

(To  be  condnned  ) 


The  officers  of  the  French  army 
have  sustained  a  very  severe  loss. 
Felix,  the  waiter  at  the  Cafe  du 
Helder,  is  retiring  into  private  life. 
Felix  was  not  only  an  excellent  waiter 
—  he  was  a  walking  Army  List.  He 
could  tell  where  each  regiment  was 
in  garrison,  what  were  the  prospects  of 
promotion,  and  it  is  even  whispered 
that  his  knowledge  of  what  took  place 
in  the  War  office  so  incensed  Marshal 
Neil  that  the  first  nocturnal  broil  in 
the  cafe  was  taken  advantage  of  to  give 
him  a  few  months'  prison  discipline. 
He  came  out,  however,  as  well  posted 
up  as  before.  As  the  official  Army  List 
was  not  published  during  the  war, 
Felix  had  to  carry  in  his  head  the 
name,  regiment,  terms  of  service,  and 
promotion  of  each  officer  in  the  service. 
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A   HIMALAYAN   COURTSHIP. 

"  Ram,   Ram  .'  "    said   Coolie   No.    1  ;    "  Ram,   Ram ! " 
echoed  Coolie  No.  2,  while  several  native  servants  leisurely 
advancing  from  their  houses  to  meet  the  new  arrivals  took 
up  the  salutation,  and  exchanged  Ram,   Ram,  with  the 
half-naked  host  who,  carrying  luggage,  came  toiling  up  the 
steep  rough  pathway  leading  to  the  tea-planter's  bunga- 
low.    In  five  minutes  the  luggage  was  popped  down  and 
the  coolies  were  squatting,  each  one  close  to  his  burthen, 
huddled  together,  coughing  and  choking  over  the  pungent 
mixture  of  bad  tobacco  and  opium,  which  filled  the  "  bub- 
ble bubble"  that  was  passed   round   amongst  them.     In 
five  minutes  more  the  servants,  who  had  squatted  them- 
selves before  them,  had   learnt  the   news  of  the   speedy 
advent  of  the  young  lady  traveller,  who,  in  her  dandy, 
was  not  very  far  behind,  and  in  another  five  minutes'  time 
the  young  lady  traveller  was  borne  upwards  and  let  out 
of   her  hammock-like  conveyance  close  to  the   rambling 
verandahed  house  that  was  to  be  her  future  home      All 
through   the   long  journey  from   her  English    school,    on 
shipboard,  in  the  train,  in  the  Ddk-Garee,  in  the  doolie,  in 
the  burning  heat  of  the  plains,  during  the  wearisome  toil- 
ing up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  amidst  the  fever- 
stricken  valleys,  she  had  cheered  herself  out  of  her  girlish 
nervousness   by  thinking  of    her  journey's   end  —  of  the 
welcome  that  would  then  be  hers,  of  the  unknown  aunt 
and  uncle  and  young  man  cousin  who  were  her  nearest 
relations,  and  at  whose  command  she  had,  on  completing 
her  education,  come  so  far  to  be,  as  she  fondly   hoped, 
"  unto  them  as  a  daughter  "  and  sister.     All  the  sorrow  of 
parting  with  her  schoolfellows  and  the  few  friends  she  had 
in  England,  all  the  forlorn  feelings  she  had  experienced 
when  she  was  passed  on  through  India  from  one  strange 
hand  to  another,  all  her  terrors  during  nights  spent  in 
solitary  dak  bungalows  amongst  the  Himalayas  ;  all  these 
sufferings  were  to  be  more  than  compensated  for  when  at 
last  she  should  reach  "  Bahutburrakhud."     And  now  here 
she  was  safe  and  sound  on  the  mountain  height,  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  —  here  was  the  home 
—  but  the  welcome  —  where  was  that  ?     Looking  at  the 
house  it  appeared  deserted  ;  its  wide  verandah,  half  filled 
with  old  packing-cases  piled  up  here  and  there  without 
order  or  attempt  at  order,  appeared  not  to  have  been  svyept 
for  long ;  the  glass  doors  were  unpainted  and  patched  with 
newspaper,  and  closely  shut  and  curtainless ;  the  plateau 
on  which  it  stood   seemed  never  to  have  been    touched 
since  it  was  dug  and  delved  for  the  buildings,  for  heaps  of 
refuse  soil,  and  roughly  hewn   stone,   and   moss-covered 
wood,  and  rusty  iron,  lay  around :  man's  handiwork  was 
visible  enough,  but  it  was  not  'the  hand  of  kindness,  and 
as  the  new-comer  stood  forlornly  looking  and  listening  for 
the  kind  faces  and  voices  she  had  yearned  for,  the  untidi- 
ness and  gloom  of  the  place  chilled  and  depressed  her 
almost  to  despair.     The  coolies  sat  impassively  staring  at 
her,  thinking,  if  indeed  they  were  capable  of  thought,  of 
the  possible  amount  of  pice  to  be  extracted  from  the  un- 
protected Missy  Baba.     The  servants  had  vanished  imme- 
diately they  caught  sight  of  the  dandy,  to  don  something 
more   presentable    to    European    eyes    than    the    brown 
blankets  which  were  all  the  clothing  they  considered  nec- 
essary when  off  duty,  and  the  girl  stood  drooping  and  de- 
spairing and  wondering  what  she  should  do. 

Presently  from  out  of  the  kennel-like  servants'  huts  to 
the  right  of  the  house,  a  decently  attired  man  came  towards 
her,  and  with  profound  salaams  addressed  her  ;  but  alas  I 
he  only  spoke  his  native  tongue,  and  the  young  lady  had 
not  yet  mastered  more  of  Hindustanee  than  to  ask  for 
water.  Domestic  servants  in  India  are,  however,  very 
ingenious  in  making  them.«elve8  understood  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  he  contrived  by  signs  to  tell  her  no  one  was  at 
home,  but  how  long  the  family  would  remain  away,  or 
what  she  was  to  do  till  they  returned,  were  matters  beynnd 
his  skill  to  communicate. 

Having  bewildered  each  other  completely  by  vain  at- 
tempts to  overcome  the  impossibility  of  going  into  particu- 


lars, the  man  opened  a  door  and  ushered  her  into  the 
house,  the  rooms  of  which  struck  her  as  more  like  cellar 
kitchens  than  sitting-rooms,  and  then  a  bright  idea  struck 
him,  and  exclaiming  "  Jan-jan,  Cheeniman,"  he  abruptly 
left  her. 

The  girl  threw  down  the  wraps  she  had  brought  in  her 
dandy,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  apartment ;  the  broken 
stone  floor  was  only  partially  covered  by  leopard  and  bear 
skins,  and  the  badly  joined  slabs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
would  not  have  done  credit  to  the  floor  of  an  Ennlish  pig- 
sty ;  a  wide  grateless  fire-place  with  the  remains  of  a 
wood  fire  on  its  blackened  hearth,  was  the  only  break  in 
one  yellow  washed  wall,  and  the  few  chairs  and  tables 
were  of  the  commonest  and  ugliest  kind ;  no  picture  re- 
deemed the  blank  hideousness  of  the  unevenly  plastered 
walls,  no  signs  of  a  woman's  presence  softened  the  bare 
neglected  room,  and  above  all  a  torn  ceiling-cloth  dis- 
colored by  damp  hung  down  and  bulged  out,  disclosing 
the  uncut  rafters  of  the  roof.  Ornament  of  any  kind  there' 
was  none,  unless  two  bottles  containing  horrid-looking 
snakes  preserved  in  spirits,  which  stood  on  the  high  plaster 
chimney-piece,  could  be  termed  ornamental.  Faded  cur- 
tains hung  before  the  doors  that  communicated  with  other 
rooms :  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  were  the  shabbiest, 
the  warped,  unpainted,  badly-fitted  doors,  or  the  curtains 
that  hid  the  doors.  A  brief  glance  into  the  inner  rooms 
— just  as  bare  and  damp  and  dark  as  the  first,  was  suffi- 
cient, and  with  a  shudder  the  girl  quickly  returned  to  the 
outside  of  the  house  to  seek  comfort  in  the  sunshine. 

What  a  view  was  before  her  1  Height  beyond  height, 
depth  beyond  depth,  softly  swelling  green  hills  opening 
into  numberless  valleys,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  the  delicate  blush-like  tint  of  the  lovely  geranium 
tree,  the  deeper  pink  of  the  sweet  wild  rose,  and  the  pure 
white  stars  of  the  jessamine  ;  each  height  differently  shaped 
and  shaded  :  some  violet,  some  pale  gray,  some  vivid  green, 
mute  emotionless  guardians  of  an,  until  very  lately,  un- 
known region,  all  still  and  impassive  whether  storm  raged 
or  sun  glowed  over  them,  seeing  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  man  and  beast  die  out  century  after  century,  while 
they  in  their  undecaying  grandeur  stand  firm  and  change- 
less. And  depths  so  darkly  purple,  so  wildly  beautiful,  full 
of  the  music  of  falling  water,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of 
exquisite  ferns  and  mosses.  But  height  and  depth,  each 
with  their  peculiar  bloom  and  loveliness,  were  but  sec- 
ondary to  the  great  charm  of  the  unrivalled  scene,  for 
above  all  —  the  base  draped  in  the  morning  haze  — 
towered  far  up  in  the  wonderfully  deep  blue  sky  a  line  of 
glittering  pinnacles,  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himalayas ! 
Hidden  as  was  the  base  by  the  morning  mist,  these  won- 
drous summits  appeared  as  if  literally  in  another,  world. 
White  and  sparkling,  and  sharply  defined  in  mid  air,  they 
caught  and  chained  the  eyes  and  drew  the  thoughts  from 
earth  and  matter  of  fact,  and  set  the  brain  teeming  with 
romance  and  fancy.  Only  in  the  early  morning  do  they 
appear  so  brilliantly  pure,  so  glitteringly  sharp  and  hard 
and  spotless  ;  but  rarely  beautiful  as  they  are  at  this  hour, 
it  is  a  beauty  that  awes  and  chills,  like  the  beauty  of 
death,  whereas  in  the  sunset  hour  they  glow  with  the 
radiance  of  warm  tinted  gems,  and  with  their  gleaming 
roseate  brows  appear  as  an  enchanted  land,  or  as  we 
picture  the  heavenly  country  will  appear  as  we  journey 
over  the  river  of  death  towards  it. 

Frances  Day  stood  long  contemplating  the  scene,  and 
listening  to  the  unseen  river  that  brawled  over  and  be- 
tween the  rocks  in  the  valley  far  below.  But  the  picture 
and  the  sound  did  not  raise  her  spirits.  So  many  days 
had  she  been  looking  on  like  glories  and  listening  to  like 
music,  that  the  charm  of  novelty  was  now  wanting,  and 
the  vastness  and  solitude  and  utter  absence  of  habitation 
and  cultivation  on  the  great  li ill-sides,  made  her  weary  for 
friendly  faces  and  voices,  and  rendered  her  incapable  of 
being  satisfied  witli  nature  6nly. 

To  her  Death  reigned  on  those  sublime  snow  mountains, 
and  desolation  in  these  blooming  valleys.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  young  ladies  are  seldom  properly  appreciative  of 
the  charms  of  scenery,  though   t;hey  are  all  educated  to 
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rave  al)out  it,  and  Frances  Day  was  tired  and  bunj^ry  and 
terribly  dis!ii)pointcd  ;  how  could  she  Hatisfy  herself  with  a 
fine  view,  iirid  console  herself  with  mere  beauty  of  outline? 
"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  she  cried  in  despair ;  and  then, 
faint  and  vexed,  she  sank  down  on  a  block  of  stone  and 
gazed  angrily  arotind  her. 

What  an  atom  she  was  in  those  vast  solitudes  I  All 
things  in  earth  and  heaven  were  regardless  of  her.  The 
great  eagles  and  vultures  lazily  floating  in  the  languid  air, 
flie  troop  of  red  monkeys  wildly  careering  on  an  opposite 
slope,  tlie  impudent  crows  sidling  to  the  verandah  and 
making  darts  at  some  bits  of  biscuit  that  had  fallen  from 
her  bag,  the  lizards  playing  at  her  very  feet,  the  softly 
waving  pampas-grass  swaying  gracefully  in  the  faint  breeze 
and  gleaming  like  unspun  silk,  the  sweet  geraniums  and 
roses  and  the  brawling  stream,  all  were  at  home  and  at 
ease,  while  she  returned  to  the  home  of  her  birth,  to  the 
home  of  her  nearest  relations,  to  find  herself  as  an  outcast 
.and  a  stranger. 

"  I  can't  even  make  them  understand  I'm  hungry  !  "  she 
cried  again,  as  if  appealing  to  this  cruel  nature  around 
her.  "  What  shall  I  do  when  it  is  dark  !  what  shall  I  do 
when  I  have  to  go  into  that  horrible  room  lor  the  night ! " 
This  was  all  very  unlike  the  conduct  of  a  heroine  ;  but 
Frances  was  only  heroic  when  she  was  in  perfect  comfort 
and  safety,  and  she  was  fast  nearing  that  point  where  a 
good  fit  of  weeping  is  inevitable,  when  her  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  return  of  the  servant,  accompanied  by 
"  Jan  Cheeniman."  There  was  no  mistaking  the  national- 
ity of  the  latter ;  his  small  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  wide  thin- 
lipped  mouth,  as  much  as  liis  pigtail,  full-sleeved  robe,  and 
turned-up  shoes,  revealed  his  celestial  origin.  John  Chi- 
naman, manager  of  the  tea-garden,  had  been  fetched  by 
the  Khidmuttgar  as  the  one  English-speaking  person  on 
the  premises. 

"I  speak  English,"  John  began,  smiling  benignantly  on 
the  girl,  and  bending  towards  her  patronizingly.  "  Missy 
be  contenty,  I  speak  to  her  till  Master  come  back,  one,  two, 
three,  four  days,  weeks,  months,  Master  come  back,  Alissy 
be  contenty;  I  giv^  her  plenty  tea,  I  tell  servants  every- 
thing for  Missy ;  Missy  may  speak  what  she  want.  / 
takey  care." 

Then  he  stood  silently  smiling,  awaiting  her  speech. 
"  Didn't  they  expect  me  ?  —  when  will  they  come  ?  — 
where  are  they  ?  —  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  she  vehemently  ex- 
claimed, till  seeing  she  had   perfectly   overwhelmed   her 
friend  by  her  vehemence,  she  began  again  slowly,  — 
"  Did  —  they  —  not  —  expect  —  me  ?  " 
Jan   and   the  Khidmuttgar  then  exchanged   sentences, 
and  Jan  answered,  — 

"  He  say  yes,  Missy  only  come  too  soon,  all  right ;  yes, 
all  right." 
•     "  When  will  they  come  back  ?  "  Frances  continued. 

"  This  day  —  that  day,  sure  to  come,  I  send  coolie  bring 
them ;  all  serene,  Missy  be  contenty." 

She  shook  her  head  ;  how  could  she  draw  content  from 
this  very  insufficient  explanation  ? 

The  Khidmuttgar  was  the  best  comforter,  after  all ;  he 
spoke  to  John  again,  and  John  interpreted  that  food  and 
drink  should  be  ready  quickly  if  she  pleased.  Of  course 
she  pleased,  and  then  she  had  the  horror  of  witnessing,  her 
dinner  chased  and  killed,  and  plunged  into  a  bowl  of  boil- 
ing water,  from  which  the  poor  little  half-starved  fowl 
emerged,  completely  despoiled  of  his  feathers,  and  while 
still  warm  with  life,  was  trussed  and  broiled,  and  served  up 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  But  not  even  extreme  hunger 
could  make  her  eat ;  she  drank  the  tea,  and  that  revived 
her,  and  then  she  returned  to  the  block  of  stone  and  sat 
idly  looking  at  the  mountains  till  the  shadows  climbed 
nearly  to  their  summits.  Starting  from  her  seat  at  last, 
she  set  off  with  the  intention  of  surveying  the  place  from 
the  height  beyond,  but  she  had  not  proceeded  many  yards 
up  the  narrow  path  that  led  through  the  thick  brushwood 
aad  oak  trees,  when  the  servant,  "Muddea,"  overtook  her 
and  addressed  her  eagerly  and  persuasively.  He  was,  in 
fact,  afraid  to  let  her  out  of  sight;  especially  was  he  afraid 
to  let  her  go  through  the  thick  underwood,  it  being  the 


{  haunt,  not  only  of  snakes  and  leopards,  but  occasionally  of 
I  tigers  also,     uut  this  he  could   not  make  her  understand. 
i   She  turned  at  his  voice,  and  stood   wondering  at  his  ges- 
I   tures  and  volubility.     Politeness  made  her  stop  and  do  her 
I  utmost  to  gucKS  his  meaning ;  but  after  a  time,  she  took  no 
'  further  trouble,  and,  vexed  at  the  interruption,  she  would 
j  have  pursued  her  way,  but  Muddea  was  undaunted.     He 
I  could  not  touch  her  —  a  native  cannot  forget  himself  so 
far  —  yet  he  dare  not  let  her  go  on,  when  she  was  in  a 
manner  under  his  sole  charge.     So  he  jumped  ahead  of 
her,  and  shakinj;  bis  bead  at  the  cover  towards  which  she 
wuuld  go,  he  raised  bis  band  to  denote  the  height,  then  did 
bis  best   to   imitate  the  roaring  of  a  wild   animal.     She 
thought  he  bad  gone  mad,  and  wondered  whether,  if  she 
screamed,  any  one  would  come  to  ber  assistance.     Oh,  what 
a  terrible  fate  was  hers  to  travel  so  far  to  find  an  empty 
house  with  only  a  lunatic  to  depend  upon  1     Perhaps  he 
was  not  mad,  now  she  thought ;  perhaps  he  was  commenc- 
ing another  mutiny,  and  history  would  name  her  as  the 
first  victim.     Trembling  and  white,  she  stood  staring  at 
the    man,  who,  thinking    his   warning  had  taken   efl'ect, 
stopped  his  howling,  and  smiled  and  nodded  reassuringly, 
waving  his  hand  back  in  the  direction  of  the  bouse  ;  but 
before  sho  made  up  her  mind  whether  to  be  murdered  out 
of  doors  or  in  that  dreary  bungalow,  a  loud,  shrill  whistle 
suddenly  drew  her  attention.     Walking  with  long  rapid 
strides  up  the  staircase-like  pathway,  appeared  a  voung 
Englishman,  grotfesquely  attired  in  the  shabbiest  of  badly- 
made  and  ill-fitting  clothes;  he  was  plain  and  undersized, 
and  his  complexion,  though  tanned,  was  sallow  and  un- 
healthy.    Round  his  un brushed  head  was  wound  a  gray 
scarf,  one  end  of  which  hung  far  over  his  back.     Into  an  un- 
dressed hide  belt  were  stuck  a  pistol,  a  large  clasp  knife,  a 
pipe  case,  and  a  small  telescope;  three  natives  followed 
close,  one  carried  a  gun  and  ammunition,  another  a  large 
white  umbrella  and  a  long  iron-spiked  stick,  and  the  thmi 
a  basket  of  provisions  ;  following  these  again,  was  a  stout 
short  Bhootia  pony,  and  a  small  army  of  coolies  bringing 
bedding,  tent,  and  stores,  and  last  of  all,  came  some  halt- 
naked  villagers  who  had    been  pressed  into  the  service, 
bearing  a  dead  deer,  whose  graceful  head   and    tapered 
horns  grazed  the  ground  as  he  was  ignominiously  borne 
onward  legs  uppermost;  some  partridges  and  hill  pheas- 
ants also  swelled  the  young  man's  spoil.    The  exquisite 
plumage  of  the  Moonal  gleaming  amongst  the  more  sober 
birds,  caught  Miss  Day's  eyes  as  the  procession  came  to  a 
stand  in  the  compound.     She  guessed  the  new-comer  to  be 
her  cousin,  and  in  an  instant  all  her  doubts  and  dread  dis- 
appeared, for  though  he  was  by  no  means  prepossessing  ac- 
cording to  school-girl  ideas  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  of 
her  own  blood,  and  she  was  no  longer  desolate. 

"  So  you've  come  ?  "  he.  cried,  going  up  to  his  cousin, 
but  not  offering  his  hand,  and  his  cheek  coloring  like  a 
bashful  girl's.  "  I  heard  of  you  from  some  coolies  who 
passed  you  day  before  yesterday.  I've  sent  to  tell  mother, 
she's  only  three  marches  off,  and  father  will  turn  up  some 
day  ;  but  I  came  on  sharp,  and  brought  something  to  eat ; 
there's  never  anything  fit  to  eat  here,  unless  I  kill  it." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  answered  ;  and  not  no- 
ticing his  refnissness,  she  held  out  her  hand  for  his.  He 
grew  crimson,  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then  thrust  his 
hand  into  hers  with  an  air  of  desperation  ;  it  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  had  shaken  a  lady's  hand. 

He  looked  round  him  afterwards  defiantly,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  derision  on  his  servants'  faces,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  resent  it.  Frances  guessed  nothing :  had  he 
come  on  the  scene  as  she  had  expected,  awaiting  her  arri- 
val and  eager  to  receive  her,  she  would  have  been  quizzical 
and  distant  as  most  girls  would  be  with  such  an  uncouth 
young  man  ;  but  he  had  appeared  in  her  sore  distress,  and 
would  have  been  welcome  had  he  been  ten  times  queerer; 
as  it  was,  therefore,  she  accepted  him  unquestioning,  and 
could  see  no  flaw  in  him. 

"  It  will  soon  be  dark,"  she  said,  "  and  I  haven't  un- 
packed anything.  I  didn't  like  to  go  into  the  house,  it  is 
so"  —  she  stopped  suddenly.  He  went  on  with  her 
speech :  — 
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"  So  miserable,  I  suppose  you  mean.  Well,  you  can't 
expect  London  drawing-rooms  up  here  ;  but  when  mother 
is  at  home,  it  looks  better;  she  sticks  things  over  the  chairs, 
and  pulls  out  bits  of  crockery  and  all  that."  As  he  spoke 
he  was  looking  at  her  keenly,  and  when  he  ended  his 
words,  his  eyes  continued  their  scrutiny. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  laughing,  ''  what  is  amiss;  do  I  look 
so  untidy  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "  I'm  thinking  you  are  too  fine  a 
lady  to  live  up  here." 

Now  she  had  been  intending  to  open  a  box  and  take  out 
a  certain  very  pretty  blue  gown  that  very  evening,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  cousin,  but  his  sjrave  manner  alarmed  her. 

"  This  is  my  old  travelling  dress,"  she  replied,  meekly  ; 
"  I  was  ashamed  of  keeping  it  on  all  day,  now  that  I 
have  reached  home." 

"  You  are  too  fine  for  us,"  he  replied  ;  "  wait  till  you 
see  mother." 

However,  Frances  attempted  no  further  adornment  that 
evening;  indeed,  the  sight  of  the  dark,  dilapidated  room 
which  her  cousin  pointed  out  as  hers,  depressed  her  too 
much  to  permit  her  to  remain  in  it  long  enough.  He  came 
in  and  arranged  her  boxes. 

"  Don't  push  them  nearer  the  wall,"  he  said ;  "  musk 
rats  don't  smell  nice  to  some  folks,  though  I  always  keep  a 
skin  of  one  in  ray  handkerchief.  I  like  the  scent,  and  if 
they  once  go  over  anything,  you  never  get  rid  of  the  smell. 
They  most  keep  to  the  side  of  the  room,  so  if  you  keep 
clear  of  the  walls,  you're  all  right.  Ah,  you  mustn't  hang 
that  on  the  wails ;  don't  you  know  scorpions  are  always 
about?  Pull  your  bed  further  out — and  you'd  best  shut 
that  window,  snakes  might  get  in  there,  and  it's  quick 
work  if  one  finds  you  off  guard." 

She  looked  horrified. 

"  Do  snakes  come  inside  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  laughed.  "  Don't  they,  that's  all ;  did  you  notice 
those  pickled  ones  in  the  other  room  ?  Mother  smashed 
their  heads ;  she  found  one  coiled  round  the  leg  of  her  bed, 
and  the  other  under  father's  pillow." 

A  good  night's  rest,  which  Miss  Day  had  in  spite  of  her 
fears,  made  all  around  her  appear  in  a  much  more  favora- 
ble light  next  day,  and  as  there  was  every  probability  of 
her  aunt's  return  she  was  hopeful  and  lively  again.  The 
blue  dress  was  worn,  and  John  Day's  eyes  hardly  left  his 
fair  companion  during  breakfast :  at  last  his  thoughts  found 
vent  in  words. 

"  What's  the  use  of  decking  yourself  out  like  that  ?  " 

"  Like  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  all  those  furbelow  things ;  there's  no  tomasha 
going  on- —  you'd  better  put  on  something  sensible." 

"  Tomasha  ?  " 

"Yes — why  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  know 
what  a  tomasha  is  —  perhaps  you  don't  know  what  burra 
din  is,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't." 

The  young  man  stared.  "  I  thought  any  Yahoo  knew 
that,"  he  said,  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  but  then  I'm  not  a  Yahoo,"  she  answered,  guessing 
the  meaning  of  the  word  by  the  contempt  in  his  tones. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  That's  sharp,"  he  cried.  "  Well, 
I'm  glad  you've  come,  and  I'm  glad  you  dress  up  like  that : 
mother  never  has  new  clothes ;  but  you'll  never  like  living 
here  all  your  life." 

All  her  life !  She  looked  grave,  and  yet  this  must  be 
her  home  until  the  knight  of  her  school-girl  dreams  came 
to  take  her  out  into  the  busy,  brilliant  world. 

"No,"  she  replied  ;  "but  that's  not  likely." 

"Isn't  it?  why,  your  money  is  in  this  business  and, — 
come,  I'll  tell  you  something,  for  you  are  not  very  missish 
and  won't  be  huffed.  Father  and  mother  think  you  and  I 
might  marry  and  keep  our  money  together.  But  you 
needn't  fire  up,  —  I  see  I  shouldn't  suit  you,  and  you  are 
too  grand  for  me." 

Frances'  face  was  painfully  burning.  She  rcmiined 
silent  some  time,  growing  hotter  and  hotter, — tin  n  she 
looked  her  cousin  boldly  in  the  face.  "  You've  spoken 
out,"  she  said,  "  so  I'll  tell  you  something  that  I  did  not 


mean  to  tell  any  one  yet.     I  have  promised  to  marry  some 
one  who  came  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me." 

••  I'm  blowed  !  "  he  cried,  pushing  his  chair  back  and 
sticking  both  hands  in  his  hair  in  intense  amazement. 
"  What,  a  baby  like  you  already  promised  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  forget.  I'm  eighteen,"  she 
exclaimed,  angrily. 

"And  who  is  it?  "  he  continued,  treating  the  matter  as 
a  good  joke,  while  at  the  same  moment  he  suddenly  felt  an 
intense  desire  to  cut  the  favored  suitor  out. 

"  You'll  know  in  time,"  she  replied,  with  dignity. 

"  How  long  a  time?  " 

"  When  he  gets  his  company." 

"  What,  is  he  only  a  subaltern  ?  —  pooh  !  " 

Frances  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

John  Day  remained  silently  gazing  after  her;  at  last  he 
got  up  and  went  off  to  the  servants'  quarters,  where  he 
soothed  himself  by  giving  his  groom  a  horsewhipping  for 
neglecting  some  work. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  the  sky  was  of  deepest  cloudless  ■ 
blue,  the  lolty  range  of  snow  mountains  stood  up  against  it 
distinctly  white  as  if  only  ten  instead  of  forty  miles  lay  be- 
tween them  and  Bahutburrakhud.  The  glowing  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky  soon  restored  Frances'  equanimity,  and  after 
luncheon  she  made  friendly  overtures  to  her  cousin,  which 
were  graciously  accepted.  He  took  her  to  the  tea-gardens, 
and  showed  her  acre  on  acre  of  tea  shrubs  almost  ready  for 
picking,  and  explained  to  her  the  different  processes.  He 
spoke  well  because  he  understood  the  subject.  Shooting 
and  tea-growing  were  the  two  matters  on  which  he  could 
talk  fluently ;  on  all  other  things  he  was  stupid  and  igno- 
rant. Of  the  world  of  art  and  science,  of  polite  literature 
and  modern  progress,  he  knew  nothing ;  his  twenty-four 
years  had  been  spent  in  these  mountain  solitudes,  and  he 
had  never  even  seen  a  railway  or  steamboat.  Calcutta 
and  London  held  about  an  equal  distance  in  his  hazy  ideas 
of  geography,  and  the  greatest  person  he  had  ever  seen 
was  the  Commissioner  of  the  Province,  of  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  speak  as  of  a  king.  Among  the  tea-gardens, 
therefore,  John  Day  showed  to  advantage,  and  the  after- 
noon passed  quickly  and  pleasantly  enough.  As  the  cous- 
ins returned  towards  home,  John  suddenly  seized  his  com- 
panion's arm  and  pointed  below  with  a  whispered  exclama- 
tion. 

For  an  instant  she  saw  nothing  but  the  mountain-side, 
intersected  just  below  them  by  the  rugged  narrow  road,  but 
as  her  eyes  went  farther  she  beheld  what  made  her  turn 
deadly  pale,  and  inclined  her  to  run  to  the  bungalow,  there- 
in to  barricade  herself.  Not  fifty  yards  beyond  the  road, 
amongst  boulders  of  rock  and  bushes  of  tall  silvery  pam- 
pas, stood  a  large  tiger ;  his  head  was  turned  away,  and 
his  ears  being  cocked  and  his  tail  gently  waving,  showed 
him  to  be  eying  some  intended  prey.  John's  grasp  tight- 
ened on  her  arm  and  kept  her  still  ;  he  was  keenly  ex- 
cited. "  Listen,"  he  whispered ;  "  climb  up  the  hill  to  the 
house  quick  as  you  can  and  bring  me  my  rifle  ;  it  is  ready 
loaded."  But  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  protest  she 
would  rather  face  a  tiger  than  touch  a  loaded  rifle,  a  quick 
sharp  report  was  heard,  and  the  huge  beautiful  beast  gave 
a  great  bound,  and  then  stood  for  an  instant,  with  head 
weH  up  and  dilated  nostrils,  till  another  shot  rang  fiercely 
through  the  silent  air  and  laid  him  low. 

John  watched  with  bated  breath,  and  Frances  shut  her 
eyes  and  began  to  cry  ;  the  beast  shook  the  bushes  amongst 
which  it  lay,  but  it  never  rose  again.  A  third  ball  came 
whizzing  into  its  side,  and  then  three  or  lour  natives  cau- 
tiously a[)proached  the  place.  John  scrambled  down  the 
boulders,  crying  to  the  men  to  keep  off",  and  left  thus  to 
herself,  Frances  took  to  her  heels  and  flew  for  safety  to 
the  bungalow. 

Standing  in  the  verandah  ready  to  fly  inside,  she  pres- 
ently beheld  another  arrival,  —  a  little  gentleman, —  an 
elderly  likeness  ot' Jolm  Day  —  who  came  marching  up  the 
path,  followed  1)}'  his  pony  and  servants,  the  procession 
altogether  similar  to  that  which  had  followed  the  young 
man%nly  that  the  main  figure  affected  the  military  style 
and  wore  a  forage  cap  and  a  long  military  cloak. 
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Prances  couM  have  fanciud  it  was  John  a<rain.  It  was 
the  now-coiner  who  had  killed  the  tiger,  evidently,  for  the 
man  behind  him  carried  a  rifle. 

Cominj5clo-<e  to  the  house  the  gentleman  grew  rosy  and 
nervous,  and  Frances  attentively  regarding  him  Haw  with 
amazement  that  his  hair  was  braided  like  a  woman's,  and 
that  his  i'ace  and  manner  were  extremely  efVeminate  ;  in 
fact,  a  lengthened  scrutiny  convinced  her  it  was  a  woman, 
not  a  man,  who  approached.  The  voice  was  unmistakable. 
"  My  dear  niece,"  it  said,  "  I  am  your  Aunt  Louisa." 
Just  as  John  had  hesitated,  so  did  Mrs.  Day  hesitate  to 
shake  hands  when  Frances  held  hers  out. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  had  just  killed  a  tiger,  who 
feared  not  to  travel  alone  in  these  awful  solitudes,  and 
whose  dress  consisted  of  old  military  clothes  belonging  to 
her  husband,  yet  abashed  and  nervous  in  face  of  a  young 
English  girl.  A  tiger  was  a  less  formidable  creature  to 
her  than  a  strange  Englishwoman,  and  yet  she  had  once 
been  a  dainty  county  belle. 

"  Did  you  "  —  Frances  stammered  in  dismay  —  "  did  you 
lire  that  gun  just  now  ?  " 
Mrs.  Dxy  blushed  deeper. 

"  I  never  had  a  chance  at  a  tiger  before,"  she  replied ; 
"  I  never  saw  one  in  all  these  years  so  near  the  house.  Of 
course  I've  seen  their  footprints,  yes,  even  here  close  to  the 
house,  but  I  hardly  hoped  to  kill  this  one.  John's  keepinn^ 
the  men  olF  till  they  are  sure  he's  dead.  I  will  give  you 
two  of  the  claws  for  a  brooch." 

Frances  shuddered  with  school-girl  aflfectation.  Mrs. 
Day  meantime  took  olF  her  cloak  and  showed  a  woman's 
gown  —  short,  certainly,  but  still  a  gown  —  underneath  it, 
and  called  for  a  cup  of  tea.  She  was  a  little,  attenuated, 
prematurely  old  woman,  though  she  was  not  much  past 
forty,  and  her  small,  thin  face,  with  its  restless  yet  sad  brown 
eyes,  was  tanned  and  wrinkled. 

"  Your  room  is  the  room  you  were  born  in,"  she  said, 
sipping  her  tea  as  she  seated  herself  on  the  ground  like  a 
native.  "  Your  poor  mother  died  in  it.  Dear  me,  it  all 
seems  like  yesterday,  though  it  is  eighteen  years  ago.  I'll 
show  you  the  khud  some  day  over  which  your  father  fell 
and  was  killed.  It  was  fortunate  your  uncle  had  a  fancy 
for  tea-planting,  and  Avas  willing  to  settle  here,  or  your 
share  wouldn't  have  fared  so  well.  I  didn't  like  the  idea 
at  all,  it  was  so  much  pleasanter  being  with  the  regiment, 
but  now  I  wouldn't  go  and  live  in  a  town  on  any  account. 
You'll  like  this  life  as  much  as  I  do  when  you  learn  to 
shoot  and  ride.  I've  been  here  twenty  years." 
"  Oh !  "  was  Frances'  only  comment. 
Mrs.  Day  looked  furtively  at  her,  and  then  added,  "  You 
are  very  like  your  mother;  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl." 

Softened  by  the  implied  compliment,  Frances  felt  more 
amiably  disposed  towards  her  peculiar  companion,  and 
smiled  at  her  affectionately.  In  its  turn  the  wrinkled  face 
softened  and  beamed,  and  Mrs.  Day  went  on, — 

"  Sometimes  I've  been  here  alone  for  weeks,  until  I 
learned  not  to  be  so  cowardly,  and  to  go  with  your  uncle  to 
the  other  pljintation  ;  the  road  is  very  nasty,  though,  and 
sometimes  1  leel  afraid  even  now.  Our  nearest  neighbor 
is  thirty-five  miles  otF,  and  we  never  see  any  white  face, 
unless  it  is  an  occasional  officer  on  a  shooting  excursion, 
and  we  have  to  send  forty  miles  for  our  letters ;  but  one 
gets  accustomed  to  everything." 
"  But,  aunt,  how  dull  it  must  be." 

"  Not  with  a  husband,"  Mrs.  Day  said,  markedly.  "  One 
good  companion  is  better  than  a  stationful  of  gadding  and 
gossiping  acquaintances.  Captain  Day  and  I  are  quite 
content  with  each  other,  and  by  and  by  I  hope  John  will 
marry,  and  then  we  shall  be  quite  gay." 

"  Is  John  going  to  be  married  ?  "  Frances  asked,  with 
seeming  innocence. 

Mrs.  Day  blushed  ;  it  was  an  difficult  question. 
"  Of  course  he  will  marry  some  time  or  other,"  she  said, 
after  a  little  pause.     "  He  will  be  well  off,  and  he  is  such  a 
favorite  that  he  may  expect  to  marry  well.     He's  consid- 
ered the  best  shot  in  tlie  district." 
"  Does  he  go  about  a  great  deal  ?  " 
"  Well,  he  has  been  to  Nynee  Tal,  to  a  ball  there,  and 


he  was  asked  to  lunch  by  the  colonel  commanding  the 
ddpdt  there,  but  he  doesn't  dance.  There's  nothing  etFem- 
inate  about  him,  and  he  doesn't  care  for  silly  girls ;  he 
looks  more  for  sterling  worth." 
"  But,  aunt  —  where  do  you  get  your  clothes  ?  " 
"  Oh,  you  don't  want  many  here ;  I  dare  say  you  have 
brought  enough  to  last  vou  a  lifetime.  Do  people  in  Eng- 
land wear  such  l>eautiful  gowns  as  that  you  have  on,  at 
home  ?     It  is  fit  for  a  ball,  ray  dear." 

"  And  you  have  no  papwr*  and  books  V  "  Frances  asked, 
afler  assuring  her  aunt  her  gown  was  only  an  every-dajr 
affair. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  oflen  have  a  newspaper,  and  when  sports- 
men find  their  way  here  they  generally  leave  us  a  novel 
they  have  hacl  with  them  ;  but  one  doesn't  care  for  reading, 
there  is  always  so  much  to  be  done." 
"  So  much  to  be  done  ?  "  Frances  echoed. 
"  Yes ;  if  I  don't  feed  the  poultry  and  the  sheep,  the 
cows,  and  horses,  and  pigs,  my«elf,  twice  a  day,  the  chances 
are  the  food  will  be  stolen.  Then  there  is  our  own  food  to 
give  out  every  day,  and  oflen  I  have  to  cook  it,  for  our 
servants  take  French  leave,  and  we  have  to  repl.oce  them 
by  coolies  who  know  nothing.  There  is  plenty  of  mending, 
too,  for  no  Dirzee  will  come  to  us;  these  stupid  natives 
are  so  fond  of  Bazaar  life,  they  think  th(?y  ought  to  have 
extra  pay  to  live  with  us  ;  so  altogether,  I  should  be  quite 
put  out  if  visitors  often  came." 

That  evening  Captain  Day  came  home ;  he  said  it  wu 
rather  inconvenient  returning  so  soon,  and  he  had  ridden 
fifty-seven  miles  that  day  to  welcome  his  niece.  He  was 
very  polite  to  Frances,  and  looked,  though  his  dress  was 
rather  dirtier  and  shabbier  than  bis  son's,  a  gentleman. 
His  son  had  not  inherited  his  «hy  manner  from  his  father. 
Captain  Day  had  a  decided,  positive  manner;  one  knew  at 
the  first  interview  with  him  that  his  will  was  strong,  and 
meant  to  be  law.  Frances  felt,  before  she  went  to  bed, 
too,  that  with  all  his  courtesy  he  would  brook  no  contra- 
diction ;  and  knowing  this,  she  felt  troubled  as  to  how  he 
would  allow  of  her  engagement,  for  Captain  Day  was  her 
sole  guardian  and  trustee.  Should  he  insist  on  her  marry- 
ing his  son,  how  could  she  flatly  rebel  here  in  these  strange 
wilds,  entirely  under  his  control ! 

He  was  very  merry  over  his  wife's  "  bag  "  as  he  called 
it,  declared  he  should  send  a  notice  of  her  prowess  to  the 
Pioneer,  and  protested  the  tiger  should  be  stuffed  and 
handed  down  as  an  heirloom.  The  married  couple  were 
on  curious  terms  ;  he  called  her  "  Day,"  and  constdted  her 
as  he  would  consult  a  man,  arguing  the  point  with  sharpness 
and  roughness.  To  his  son  he  was  as  a  superior  being ;  .John 
never  ventured  to  contest  a  matter  with  his  father,  while 
to  his  mother  he  was  determined  and  downright.  The 
captain  took  the  trouble  next  day  to  take  his  niece  round 
the  tea-gardens  and  into  his  office,  where  he  did  his  best 
to  inform  her  how  far  her  interests  were  involved  in  the 
property. 

"  So  long  as  your  money  remains  here,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  sure  of  an  increasing  capital,  for  every  year  improves 
our  business.  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  make  you 
wish  to  withdraw  it,  for  it  will  be  as  unsatisfactory  to  you  as 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  me." 

Now  was  the  time  for  Frances  to  have  spoken  of  that 
younsc  subaltern  to  whom  she  had  promised  herself,  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  subaltern,  besides  somethinsj  in  her 
uncle's  manner,  withheld  and  frightened  her.  When  her 
lover  got  his  company,  she  thought,  then  she  could  speak 
with  greater  boldness;  she  would  be  older  then,  more  at 
home  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  if  they  really  had  any 
desire  for  John  to  marry  her,  they  would  be  aware  the 
young  man  himself  did  not  wish  her  to  be  his  wife.  But 
the  young  man  himself  was  rapidly  changing  his  mind  con- 
cerning his  cousin ;  her  youth  and  beauty  were  too  pleasant 
too  to  be  slighted  or  overlooked.  Life  at  Bahutburrakhud 
had  become  wonderfully  brighter  since  her  advent  ;  for- 
merly it  had  been  his  sole  pleasure  to  go  out  shooting,  and 
an  unpleasant  necessity  to  return  to  the  bungalow,  but 
now,  after  exciting  stalks  after  game,  he  turned  homewards 
with  alacrity,  and  as  eagerly  looked  for  the  flutter  of  his 
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cousin's  pretty  muslins  as  he  had  tracked  the  footprints  of 
a  khakiir.  Frances  soon  accustomed  herself  to  the  brus- 
querie  of  the  young  man,  to  the  oddities  of  his  mother,  and 
to  the  monotony  of  the  daily  life,  and  all  through  the  glow- 
ing, glorious  spring  she  was  happy  as  only  an  inexpe- 
rienced girl  can  be.  Yet  she  never  heard  from  her  lover. 
John  Day  asked  her  once  why  "  that  fellow  "  didn't  write  ; 
"  can't  he  afford  the  postage  V  "  he  added  rudely.  She  ex- 
plained, without  being  angry  at  his  taunt,  they  had  decided 
not  to  correspond  till  he  was  in  a  position  to  speak  to  her 
uncle.  "AVe  are  engaged,"  she  added  with  becoming 
dignity,  "  and  nothing  can  ever  part  us ;  so  what's  the  use 
of  going  on  writing  ?  " 

John  looked  at  her  with  a  sarcastic  smile  on  his  plain 
face. 

"Perhaps  it's  as  well,"  he  said  presently,  " for  I  don't 
see  how  you  could  ever  get  his  letters,  or  post  yours. 
Father  manages  to  get  some  now  and  then,  when  he's  any- 
where near  Nynee  Tal,  but  mother  never  writes  to  any  one 
because  she  has  nothing  to  write  about,  and  1  —  well,  I 
never  wrote  a  letter  in  my  life,  except  from  school  to 
mother." 

"  Oh,  you've  been  to  school  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have,  but  no  further  than  Nynee  Tal.  I 
shall  go  to  England  some  day ;  I  want  to  see  the  Thames 
Tunnel  and  Astley'h  Circus." 

Frances  had  never  been  to  London,  and  her  ideas  con- 
cerning it  were  not  much  more  enlightened  than  John's,  so 
this  was  a  common  subject  of  interest  between  them. 

After  that  first  day  Mrs.  Day  was  not  at  all  communicative. 
She  was  busy  all  day,  and  rarely  spoke  anything  but  Hin- 
dustanee  ;  she  never  read,  never  wrote,  never  did  any  but 
the  coarsest  needlework.  Tliere  was  nothing  in  common 
between  the  two  ladies  who  were  thus  thrown  together,  jet 
they  accepted  each  other  without  question.  Frances  was 
never  rebuked  nor  advised,  and  never  having  known  ten- 
derer care  than  that  of  a  schoolmistress,  she  missed  no  affec- 
tionate solicitude,  nor  grieved  that  their  tastes  were  so 
opposed. 

But  when  the  weather  broke  up;  when  for  days  and 
nights  thunder  reverberated  amongst  the  mountains ;  when 
murky  clouds  hid  the  pure  white  range ;  when  sudden  gusts 
of  wind  rushed  up  and  round  the  valleys,  threatening  to 
tear  the  house  from  its  rocky  ledge ;  when  deluges  of  rain 
poured  down  on  the  roof  and  made  small  pools  in  every 
room  in  the  bungalow ;  when  the  servants  crept  shivering 
about  their  daily  work,  miserable  in  their  comfortless 
poverty ;  when  heavy  fogs  wrapt  all  nature  up  from  sight, 
and  flashes  of  lightning  literally  seared  the  air;  when  sud- 
den heat  set  in,  and  solemn  stillness  fell  on  all  nature  —  pre- 
cursors of  earthquake  shocks;  when  the  peculiar  cracking  and 
rocking  of  the  earth  woke  the  jiirl  to  an  overwhelming  hor- 
ror;  when  the  rains  fairly  set  in,  and  for  weeks  walking  was 
an  impossibility,  and  day  after  day  of  pour-down  rain  steadily 
continued,  till  the  streamlet  in  the  valley  beneath  became 
a  mighty  torrent,  and  hundreds  of  waterfalls  dashed  down 
the  hill-sides ;  when  the  jungle  was  alive  with  leeches, 
which  even  obtruded  themselves  into  the  house;  when 
every  piece  of  rock,  every  inch  of  ground,  every  branch  of 
every  tree,  were  covered  with  a  growth  of  ferns  and  mosses 
and  orchids,  and  even  boots  and  clothes  became  productive 
of  curious  vegetable  life,  —  then  Frances'  spirits  broke 
down,  and  she  told  herself  that  sooner  than  remain  at  Ba- 
hutburrakhud  for  another  rainy  season,  she  would  forfeit  her 
birthright.  Never  a  change,  but  from  the  mouldy  ruins  to 
the  dank  wet  verandah ;  never  a  face,  but  the  ordinary 
ones  of  her  relations ;  never  a  word  from  the  outer  world, 
for  even  Captain  Day  was  constrained  to  stay  at  home  in 
the  wet  season,  shooting  and  journeying  being  alike  diffi- 
cult :  no  books,  no  music,  no  possible  amusement  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  nothing  to  prevent  the  might  and  majesty  of 
storm  and  tempest  preying  on  her  imaginative  mind  and 
overwhelming  it  with  horrors.  The  sounds  that  were 
hardly  noticed  by  her  relations  were  knells  of  doom  to  her. 
Her  dreams  were  frightful.  She  cried  herself  to  sleep  as 
the  storm  raged  outside,  and  awoke  in  terror  to  listen  to 
the  howl  of  the  leopard,  the  maniacal  cry  of  the  hyena,  the 
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yapping  of  the  jackal,  and  the  moaning  of  the  owls, 
night  her  aunt  came  excitedly  to  her  bedside. 

"  Get  up,  get  up,"  she  cried ;  "  there's  a  splendid  sight 
in  the  compound  —  no  less  than  nine  bears.  Jack  is  load- 
ing our  guns.  We  can  have  some  first-rate  sport,  for  the 
moon  is  up  !  " 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  a  great  deal  stranger  than  pleas- 
ant, Frances  thought,  as  she  peeped  out  into  the  watery 
moonlight,  and  saw  the  great  black  figures  of  the  beasts 
moving  amongst  the  few  vegetables  the  terraced  garden 
boasted. 

"  One  gets  from  twenty  to  thirty  quarts  of  grease  from 
one  bear,"  Mr.  Day  explained;  '■^my  first  shot,  John  ;  you 
follow  fire." 

Another  night  a  horrible  roar  alarmed  her,  and  in  the 
morning  John  showed  her  the  huge  footprints  of  a  tiger 
close  to  the  servants'  houses. 

"He  tried  to  get  into  the  sheep  house,"  John  said,  "  and 
must  have  put  his  paw  on  the  great  spikes  of  iron,  for  there 
are  spots  of  blood  close  by  ;  it  was  that  made  him  roar." 

Her  nerves  had  become  very  troublesome  when  at  last 
the  rains  began  to  slacken ;  her  brilliant  English  com- 
plexion was  pale,  and  her  voice  had  lost  its  mirth  and 
clearness.  John  saw  the  change,  and  cunningly  worked 
upon  it. 

"If  I'd  my  way,"  he  said,  "I'd  never  stay  here  in  the 
rains ;  John  Chinaman  can  manage  for  a  time  alone  quite 
well.  I  would  take  a  house  at  Nynee  Tal  and  go  in  for 
fun." 

"  What  prevents  you  ?  "  Frances  asked. 

"  Oh !  I  mean  if  I'd  a  wife.  I  wouldn't  care  to  go  alone ; 
but  this  place  is  nice  enough  in  the  fine  season  ;  it  agreed 
with  you  splendidly,  didn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  but  I'd  rather  die  than  live  my  life 
here  always." 

She  spoke  with  such  energy  that  her  cousin  colored  with 
vexation. 

"  Look  at  mother  I  "  he  said,  sulkily  ;  "  she's  lived  here 
always,  and  she's  well  enough,  isn't  she  ?  —  except,  of 
course,  she  can't  get  all  the  fashions  ;  but  you  can  at  Ny- 
nee Tal." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  your  mother  for  all  the  world !  "  sh» 
said,  with  so  much  vehemence  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
remark  was  lost  upon  her  companion,  who  replied  with 
equal  naivete,  ' '  Thank  God  you  are  not  my  mother  !  " 

She  laughed.  "You  are  buried  alive  here."  she  contin- 
ued ;   "  pray  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  very  ill  ?  " 

"Die,  or  recover,"  he  answered,  "and  save  a  doctor's 
bill." 

"  And  how  could  one  be  buried,  suppose  one  did  die 
here?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  particular  you  could  be  carried  into 
Nynee  Tal,  it's  only  three  days'  march  ;  but  when  I  die  I 
hope  I  shall  be  buried  in  the  garden  here,  it'-s  so  nice  and 
quiet." 

"  Oh,  John  I  "  she  cried,  "  you  don't  know  what  life  is; 
why  don't  you  go  to  England  ?  you  don't  know  what  nice 
houses,  what  comfort  and  pleasure  there  are  there." 

He  gathered  a  heap  of  little  stones  and  threw  them  one 
by  one  slowly  over  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  for  they 
were  standing  on  the  road  looking  down  into  and  over  the 
forest  of  rhododendrons  and  oaks  which  clothed  the  preci- 
pice ;  then  John  said,  without  looking  at  his  companion  — 

"  I'll  go  to  England  on  my  marriage  tour  if  you  go  with 
me,  not  unless !  " 

"  Why,  John  !  "  she  cried,  half  laughing,  "  how  can  you 
be  so  silly  when  you  know  I'm  engaged  ?  Besides,  you  said 
I  shouldn't  suit  you  any  more  than  you  would  suit  me  — 
so  don't  talk  such  stuff  1  " 

"  People  change  their  minds,"  he  continued,  still  look- 
ing away;  "  besides,  it  would  save  a  lot  of  bother  if  we 
married,  and  father  would  be  pleased." 

"  You  ignore  altogether  the  fact  of  my  engagement !  " 

"  Oh,  I  reckon  nothing  of  that  —  you  flirted  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  and  he  I  dare  say  got  wind  of  your 
money,  not  but  that"  —  he  added,  more  politely  —  "any 
fellow,  even  a  commissioner,  might  be  glad  to  have  such  a 
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pretty  girl  as  you  are.  I  know  what  officers  are.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  your  friend  is  engaged  to  some  one  else  by  this 
time." 

She  indignantly  denied  tlie  possibility. 

"  Till  I  hear  he  is  false  from  his  own  lips,"  she  cried, 
"  I  shall  consider  myself  his  promised  wife  ;  "  and  so  say- 
ing she  turned  and  walked  away. 

"  YouM  best  make  up  your  mind,"  John  exclaimed  : 
"father  always  has  his  way;  you'd  best  make  up  your 
mind  to  have  no  more  to  say  to  that  chap." 

She  was  very  angry  as  she  walked  home ;  she  had  begun 
to  like  John,  to  consider  him  her  friend  because  he  knew 
her  secret,  and  she  rather  enjoyed  the  clumsy  flirtation  he 
carried  on  ;  not  for  one  instant  had  she  calculated  that  he 
who  had  declared  her  not  to  be  to  his  liking  as  a  wife 
would  become  a  formidable  enemy ;  his  assurance  had 
been  her  safeguard  should  his  father  really  desire  their 
marriage,  and  then  she  began  to  regret  the  precaution  she 
had  taken  of  not  corresponding  with  her  lover.  If  she 
could  but  write  to  him  she  should  be  comforted  ;  but  she 
had  herself  placed  the  veto  against  it,  and  now  she  could 
do  nothing  to  convince  her  cousin  she  was  unchangeable. 
An  Army  List  might  tell  her  where  the  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned, but  to  find  an  Army  List  at  Bahutburrakhud  was 
about  as  likely  as  to  see  that  day's  issue  of  the  Times. 
She  was  to  all  intents  a  prisoner  and  an  exile  in  these 
horrid  wilds. 

"  Do  you  never  go  to  any  town,  aunt?  "  she  asked;  "is 
there  no  chance  of  getting  books  or  papers  anywhere? 
What  shall  we  do  when  the  winter  comes  ?  " 

"  Do !  why,  be  out  all  day  and  go  to  bed  earlier  ;  be- 
sides, winter  is  our  season.  If  any  strangers  are  out  in  the 
district  it  is  then,  and  they  are  sure  to  come  here ;  your 
uncle  gets  papers  sometimes  —  ask  him  to  get  some  for 
you." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Day  detected  the  inquietude  of  the  girl's 
mind,  and  spoke  to  her  husband  on  the  subject. 

"  A  little  courting  will  put  that  to  rights,"  was  his  com- 
ment ;  "  but  Jack  is  such  a  lout,  he  doesn't  go  the  right 
way  to  work." 

,  "Jack,"  he  said,  as  he  and  his  son  strolled  over  to  the 
Tea  Godown,  "  when  are  you  and  Frances  going  to  under- 
stand each  other !  " 

"  Oh !  "  said  Jack,  grumpily,  "  she's  too  fine  for  me." 

"  Pooh  !  her  fine  clothes  will  wear  out  soon  enoucrh,  and 
then  she'll  perhaps  follow  your  mother's  example,  and  wear 
yours  out  for  you,  if  you  like  your  mother's  style  best." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  but  —  she'd  be  moped  to  death 
here." 

"  Fiddlestick  I  she  can't  get  into  mischief  then ;  but  I 
can't  have  any  shilly-shallying  —  take  her,  and  be  thank- 
ful she  is  as  she  is." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  take  me." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  take  you  —  chicken-hearted  fellow 
you  are  !  I  never  saw  the  woman  yet  who  would  refuse 
a  good  husband  for  no  reason.  Pray,  what  could  she  ob- 
ject to  ?  —  you  are  as  well  born  and  better  ofi"  than  she  is. 
What  would  she  have  more  ?  " 

His  father's  sneering  repetition  of  his  own  words  an- 
noyed John,  and  decoyed  him  into  telling  his  cousin's  se- 
cret. 

"  But  if  she  knows  some  one  else  she  means  to  have  ?  " 
he  cried,  impatiently. 

Captain  Day  stood  still  and  faced  his  son  in  sudden 
amazement. 

"  Some  one  else  !  "  he  again  repeated.  Then,  laughincr 
derisively,  he  added,  "  Oh !  some  small  boy  partner  at  a 
dancing  >=chool  —  the  girl  has  seen  no  one  else." 

'•  She  has,  father  —  a  fellow  who  came  out  with  her ;  and 
she  has  promised  to  marry  him." 

The  captain  had  a  long  iron-tipped  bamboo  in  his  hand, 
and  he  struck  it  far  into  the  ground  as  his  son  spoke. 

"Then  I  tell  you,  John,"  he  exclaimed,  "she'll  never 
get  my  consent ;  the  business  would  be  half  ruined  with- 
out her  money.  I'll  never  give  my  consent,  and  —  you 
are  a  fool,  sir,  if  you  can't  cut  the  presuming  puppy  out.  I 
don't  want  to  be  harsh.     I'm  saying  what  I  would  say  if 


she  were  my  own  child.     She  shan't  marry  a  fellow  no  one 
ever  heard  of;  she  shall  marry  vou  !  " 

John  told  bis  father  all  he  Knew  concerning  his  rival, 
and,  as  it  happened,  the  captain  had  heard  the  young  man 
spoken  of  when  he  was  last  in  civilized  regions. 

"  He  is  a  good-looking,  penniless  sub,"  he  said ;  "  she 
■han't  have  him.     If  ^ou  will,  you  shall." 

Father  and  son  had  lived  so  long  amongst  the  natives 
they  had  imbibed  native  views  respecting  womankind. 
Woman  was  a  little  above  a  commodity  in  their  estimation, 
rather  better  than  a  pet  animal,  but  decidedly  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  themselves ;  a  little  coercion,  especially  if 
it  was  for  her  good,  was  therefore  allowable. 

John  felt  comforted  by  having  made  a  confidant  of  his 
father. 

When  Mrs.  Day  was  told  of  "Frances'  folly,"  as  the 
captain  called  it,  she  merely  laughed.  She,  with  her  hus- 
band, firmly  believed  John  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  young 
man  could  be.  If  Frances  was  a  silly  girl,  blind  to  her 
own  interests,  why  then  it  was  her  guardian's  duty  to  in- 
sist on  her  choosing  the  right  thing. 

"  Poor  young  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Day,  "she'll  thank  us 
for  keeping  her  straight  when  she's  old  enough  to  appreci- 
ate sterling  qualities." 

So  it  was  understood  by  all  three  that  in  forcing  a  hus- 
band of  their  own  choice  upon  the  young  lady  they  would 
act  righteously. 

For  some  time  Frances  did  not  know  how  she  had  been 
betrayed.  It  was  during  John's  absence  at  another  tea- 
garden  belonging  to  the  estate,  that  she  was  made  aware 
of  her  guardian's  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

The  captain  had  always  treated  her  with  kind  polite- 
ness, and  though  she  continued  to  have  a  girlish  dread  of 
him  in  his  character  of  guardian,  they  had  always  been  on 
excellent  terms.  She  was  his  "dear  little  girl,"'hi8  "little 
partner,"  and  he  alv/ays  gave  her  his  arm  in  to  dinner,  and 
behaved  to  her  at  table  as  to  a  guest ;  so  she  was  totally 
unprepared  when,  as  they  were  sitting  together  after 
dinner  under  the  verandah,  he  said,  apropos  of  nothing, — 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  of  your  entangle- 
ment with  a  beardless  subaltern  ?  " 

"  What,  uncle  1 "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

He  slowly  repeated  the  question. 
.  His  tone  was  so  full  of  contempt  and  menace  that  the 
girl's  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  There  was  no  light 
but  starlight  over  the  dim  silent  landscape  before  them, 
so  she  could  not  see  his  face,  but  his  voice  was  sufficient 
to  frighten  the  foolish  girl  who  had  been  so  brave  and 
bod  in  avowing  her  love  to  John,  and  only  thinking  of  the 
present,  indeed  hardly  knowing  what  she  said  until  the 
word  was  spoken,  she  faltered  "  No." 

"  Ah  1  "  he  answered,  "  I  was  sure  you  would  do  nothing 
so  foolish,  not  to  say  unladylike,  as  to  take  up  with  the 
first  boy  who  had  the  impertinence  to  consider  himself  a 
match  for  such  a  girl  as  you.  You  know  I  was  in  the 
army,  and  I  know  how  these  young  fellows  esteem  them- 
selves, as  if  the  gold  lace  on  their  clothes  was  an  ample 
equivalent  for  the  gold  in  a  woman's  purse  —  parcel  of 
empty-headed  noodles,  most  of  them  are.  Well,  then,  hav- 
ing your  assurance,  I  am  content  not  to  inquire  further  into 
the  matter,  though,  perhaps,  as  your  sole  guardian  I  ought 
to  sift  it  and  make  the  young  braggart  eat  his  words." 

"  Oh,  no,  uncle,"  she  interrupted,  her  head  turning  giddy 
at  the  sense  of  her  own  duplicity  and  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  his  words.  Could  it  be  possible  her  lover,  who 
had  seemed  so  noble  and  reticent,  had  been  boasting  openly 
of  his  conquest  ?  And  yet  so  her  uncle  implied.  She 
dared  not  question  him,  she  dared  not  to  admit  tier  engage- 
ment. She  had  lied,  she  had  acted  like  a  coward ;  were 
not  these  thoughts  enough  to  make  her  head  giddy  and  her 
soul  sick  ? 

"  No,"  Captain  Day  went  on,  "  I  have  said  I  am  content 
to  receive  your  assurance,  knowing  you  are  a  lady,  and  not 
likely  to  act  like  a  silly  school-girl.  But  now  let  us  under- 
stand each  other.  My  son  John  wishes  to  make  you  his 
wife  ;  he  is  your  cousin,  so  I  need  not  add  he  is  well  bom. 
At  my  death  he  will  own  a  very  considerable  property. 
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There  is  no  one  that  I  know  more  suited  to  you  than  he  is. 
He  is  a  good  lad,  and  well  fitted  to  take  care  of  you  ;  best  fit- 
ted, indeed,  for  your  interest  and  his  are  the  same.  I  have 
been  thinking  a  trip  to  Europe  would  do  him  good  ;  he  can 
go  so  well  now  in  my  lifetime,  and  it  would  be  a  nice  tour 
for  a  honeymoon  —  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Uncle,"  at  last  she  found  strength  to  say,  "  we  don't 
like  each  other." 

Captain  Day  laughed.  "  Nay,  my  dear  child,"  he  said, 
"  I  know  for  a  fact  poor  John  is  desperately  smitten,  and  as 
for  you,  you  need  not  be  bashful  with  me.  Love  begets 
love."  Then  he  told  her  they  would  say  no  more  on  the 
subject  at  that  time,  and  she  left  him,  and  went  to  her 
room,  utterly  dismayed. 

If  her  soldier  lover  was  false,  she  thought,  what  did  it 
matter  what  became  of  her  ?  She  could  not  despise  him  as 
much  as  she  despised  herself,  but  how  could  she  go  on  living 
in  these  solitudes  ?  Then,  as  a  flash  of  relief,  she  remem- 
bered her  uncle's  bait  —  the  tour  to  Europe  —  relief,  even  as 
John's  wife  ;  but  she  could  not  and  would  not  believe  her 
Jover  was  untrue,  and  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  Captain  Day  told  her,  jocosely,  he  had 
dispatched  a  coolie  to  recall  John.  Again  here  was  an 
opening  for  a  confession,  but  again  Frances  let  her  fears 
triumph,  and  was  silent.  Instead,  however,  of  John  return- 
ing "  in  wedding  haste,"  the  coolie  came  back  alone  to  tell 
how  a  man-eating  tiger  had  frightened  the  tea  coolies  away, 
and  until  John  could  —  as  he  elegantly  wrote —  "  pot  the 
beast,"  he  must  remain  where  he  was. 

Both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Day  was  greatly  excited  at  this 
news,  and  the  former  determined  to  go  off  to  his  son's  help. 
Five  men  had  one  after  another  been  taken  by  the  brute, 
and,  unless  he  could  be  killed  at  once,  the  Days  would 
suffer  serious  loss  through  deficiency  of  workmen.  It  was 
with  difficulty  Mrs.  Day  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
where  she  was.  She  felt  sure  her  son  would  be  eaten, 
perhaps  her  husband  too ;  and  it  required  the  peremptory 
command  of  the  latter  to  make  her  give  up  the  idea  of 
sharing  his  journey. 

The  six  weeks  that  followed  before  the  tiger  was  suc- 
cessfully disposed  of  were  to  Frances  weeks  of  unmitigated 
dreariness  and  disquietude.  Mrs.  Day  never  once  alluded 
to  the  matter  that  was  distracting  her  young  guest,  and  the 
inability  to  seek  advice,  or  even  to  talk  openly,  added 
greatly  to  the  girl's  mental  suffering.  Christmas  was  at 
hand  before  the  gentlemen  returned,  and  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  mountains  all  round. 

John  met  his  cousin  as  he  had  met  her  at  first,  with  a 
blush  and  a  nervous  tremor,  and  for  more  than  a  week 
after  his  return  he  avoided  her  society,  and  nothing  was 
said  further  concerning  their  marriage  until  one  morning 
early  in  the  New  Year,  when  Frances  on  awaking  heard 
strange  voices  in  the  compound,  strange,  that  is,  at  first, 
but  presently  one  sounded  that  made  her  jump  hastily  out 
oi  bed  and  fly  to  her  curtained  window,  but  she  could  see 
no  one,  only  heard,  with  ears  that  flushed  and  tingled  with 
overpowering  delight,  the  voice  she  so  longed  to  hear  once 
more  —  the  voice  of  her  soldier  lover ! 

He  spoke,  evidently,  to  her  uncle. 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Day  ?  " 

•'  I  am  Captain  Day." 

"  1  am  Lieutenant  Graeme  of  the  2d  Lancers." 

"  Indeed." 

'•  I  am  on  leave,  as  you  may  guess  —  shooting  with  a 
brother  officer.  I  —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss 
Day."  , 

*'  Miss  Day  is  in  England." 

"  In  England  I     No,  surely  not ;  she  only  "  — 

"  Am  I  a  liar,  sir  ?  " 

Frances  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  began  huddling  on 
her  clothes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of 
rushing  out  to  give  the  right  answer  to  her  uncle's  ques- 
tion, and  if  need  be  to  throw  herself  on  her  lover's  protec- 
tion, and  implore  him  to  take  her  away  with  him ;  but 
strings  and  buttons  weie  at  enmity  with  her  trembling  fin- 

fjers,  nor  can  a  nineteenth  century  heroine  show  herself 
D  dishabille  even  to  gain  her  liberty ;  her  hair  must  be 


instead  of  anger,   she 
■'  Is  it  possible?  "  he 


brushed,  her  collar  must  be  pinned,  and  though  her  haste 
was  Irantic,  she  was  too  late.  She  ran  outside  to  find  only 
her  uncle  calmly  smoking,  no  other  human  being  in  sight. 

"  Well !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  startled  from  a  reverie. 
"  Well,  what's  amiss,  little  one  ?  —  got  out  of  the  wrong 
side  of  bed  V     Eh  ?  " 

She  lost  control  over  herself;  her  disappointment  was 
greater  than  she  could  bear.  With  tears  and  sobs  of  grief 
and  anger,  she  accused  him  of  perjury,  and  declared  wildly 
she  would  run  away  and  rather  die  in  the  snow  or  be  eaten 
by  wild  beasts  than  remain  under  his  roof. 

He  kept  silence  until  her  passion  wore  itself  out,  then  he 
said  calmly,  — 

"  You'd  better  go  to  bed  again  till  you  recover.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  If  you  have  been  listening  to  what  passed 
between  me  and  a  puppy  who  rode  up  with  all  the  assur- 
ance of  a  little  king,  you  heard  nothing  but  the  truth.  My 
sister.  Miss  Day,  is  in  England,  isn't  she  ?  What  can  her 
friends  be  to  you  that  you  should  rave  in  so  unwomanly  a 
manner  V  " 

"  He  meant  me,  uncle ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Aunt  Day, 
he  meant  me  !     Oh,  won't  you  call  him  back  V  " 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  it's  bad  enough  to  have  every  ser- 
vant witnessing  your  conduct  to  me.  I  would  rather  not 
have  an  Enr/lishman  able  to  bruit  it  abroad." 

She  stood  sobbing  before  him.  What  could  she  do? 
She  had  told  a  lie ;  here  was  the  consequence :  her  lover 
was  true  ;  it  was  she  who  had  been  false  and  wicked.  She 
was  irresolute,  but  for  an  instant.  With  drooping  head 
and  voice  that  savored  of  shame, 
confessed  her  fault. 

Her  uncle  acted  his  part  well, 
exclaimed,  as  if  full  of  righteous  horror  at  her  conduct. 
"  I  thought  you  discreet  and  truthful.     Oh,  Frances,  how 
grieved  I  am  to  find  you  otherwise  !  " 

She  was  touched  to  the  quick ;  he  had  touched  the  right 
chord,  she  was  grateful  for  his  forbearance ;  she  was 
shamefaced,  heartbroken,  and  it  was  in  a  very  faint  tone 
she  again  asked  for  her  lover  to  be  recalled. 

Captain  Day  sorrowfully  shook  his  head.  "  The  young 
man  is  not  worthy  of  you,  though  you  have  fallen  in  my 
estimation,"  he  said.  "  He  is  hot-headed  and  empty- 
minded  ;  let  him  go  ;  with  my  consent  you  shall  not  see  him. 
When  you  are  of  age  you  can  throw  yourself  away  if  you 
like." 

A  miserable  day  followed.  In  the  evening  John  came 
into  the  sitting-room  where  she  was  alone,  and  asked  what 
had  occurred.  He  had  been  absent  when  the  stranger 
came.  She  was  so  miserable,  she  was  glad  to  speak  of  her 
trouble  even  to  him  —  her  enemy. 

He  listened  kindly,  and  refrained  from  any  of  his  cus- 
tomary rude  remarks,  nor  did  he  say  a  word  in  his  own  in- 
terest. 

"  Don't  make  yourself  ill,"  he  said,  touched  by  her  de- 
jection ;  "  and  I'll  go  and  try  what  can  be  done  to-morrow. 
I'll  tell  the  chap  father  made  a  mistake." 

"  Will  you  really  ?  "  she  cried  joyfully. 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  he  answered. 

She  put  both  her  hands  into  his,  and  smiled  gratefully 
through  her  tears.  He  let  her  hands  drop  awkwardly,  and 
went  away. 

But  he  was  sincere,  and  he  rode  off  early  next  day,  and 
did  not  reappear  till  night. 

She  was  standing  out  in  the  snow  lo  see  him  return. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Sufamutkest  House,"  he 
said,  "  before  I  found  him.  As  soon  as  he  heard  my  name 
he  insulted  me.  1  swear  I'm  telling  you  the  truth.  He 
said  he  never  wished  to  see  one  of  my  family  again,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  get  out  of  our  neighborhood." 

"  Uncle  must  have  offended  him,"  Frances  exclaimed. 
"I  heard  loud  talking  while  I  was  making  haste  to  dress. 
You  should  have  explained,  John.  He  thinks,  no  doubt, 
1  have  gone  back  to  England,  and  he  is  angry  1  have  gone 
without  a  word  to  him." 

''  He  wouldn't  listen,"  John  continued  :  "  he  was  as  sav- 
age as  a  bear.     I  tell  you  he  turned  his  back  on  me  and 
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call<>(!  (or  his  breakfast,  as  if  I  was  not  there.  I  would 
have  licked  the  fellow  but  for  you,  Frances;  I  was  never 
BO  insulted  in  my  Hli'  before." 

"  What  shall  1  do  !     Oh,  what  shall  I  do  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Do?  Why  show  him  you  can  do  without  him.  Don't 
cry,  dear ;  don't  cry  ;  there's  a  dear.  Come  along  and 
have  fome  tea.     I'm  ravenous." 

She  was  very  humble  to  him.  He  seemed  her  only 
friend  ;  for  between  her  and  her  aunt  had  passed  nothing 
conoerning  the  stranger's  visit. 

Mrs.  Day  was  sorry  to  see  the  girl  so  miserable,  but 
would  not  invite  confidence,  because  she  could  not  comfort 
without  interfering  with  her  son's  interests.  A  few  days 
passed  in  ominous  calm,  and  then  Captain  Day  again  spoke 
to  his  ward. 

If  she  would  promise  to  act  cautiously  for  the  future,  he 
said,  taking;  a  high  hand,  he  would  give  his  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  his  son,  and  would  provide  them  with  hand- 
some means  to  allow  them  to  visit  £)ngland  via  Brindisi, 
that  they  might  see  some  of  the  principal  Continental  cities 
en  route.  If  they  were  married  at  once  they  would  just  be 
in  time  to  travel  before  the  heat  strengthened.  If  the  did 
not  agree  to  this  plan,  he  must  remove  her  to  his  bunga- 
low on  the  other  plantation,  where  she  was  less  likely  to 
see  undesirable  acquaintances. 

This  was  a  weighty  threat.  Mrs.  Day  had  told  her  she 
considered  Bahutburrakhud  quite  in  the  world,  compared 
with  Chotakhud.  It  lay  four  marches  farther  away  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  border  of  a  lonely  lake  ;  it  was  ap- 
pro;u  bed  by  a  mere  coolie  track,  and  was  altogether  out 
of  the  pale  of  civilization.  To  be  sent  there,  therefore,  to 
be  shut  up  there  all  through  the  terrible  rainy  season,  was 
an  idea  that  made  her  tremble. 

"  Need  I  give  an  answer  to-day?"  she  said. 

He  graciously  allowed  her  three  days  for  consideration, 
"  wishing  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  consideration  com- 
patible with  his  duty ;  "  and  during  those  three  days  she 
knew  she  was  a  prisoner.  Whenever  she  went  outside 
the  house,  she  was  aware  her  aunt  and  her  uncle  contrived 
to  come  out  too  —  accidentally,  of  course;  and  once  when 
she  went  beyond  the  compound  with  some  faint  idea  of 
meeting  some  one  with  whom  she  could  fly  to  her  lover's 
care,  the  Khidmuttgar  came  sauntering  after  her.  At  the 
end  of  the  given  time,  in  her  despair,  she  spoke  to  John. 

"  Will  you  not  be  generous,  and  refuse  to  marry  me  ?  " 

John  stammered  and  blushed.  He  would  do  anything 
to  please  her,  but  not  that.  She  could  never  have  Lieu- 
tenant Grajme  :  why  should  she  not  have  him  —  John? 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  start  off  for  Europe  before  the  hot 
spring  and  the  dreary  tummer  came  on  ?  While  they 
were  away,  perhaps  arrangements  might  be  made  to  let 
them  live  at  Nynee  Tal,  and  only  visit  Bahutburrakhud 
occasionally.  She  should  always  do  as  she  liked  with  him, 
and  he  wouldn't  mind  what  she  spent  on  her  dress  !  This 
last  argument  he  believed  irresistible,  and  waited  to  ob- 
serve its  effect. 

But  she  did  nothing  but  cry.  What  did  she  care  for 
dress,  except  to  make  her  look  nice  in  the  eyes  she  loved  ? 
and  she  did  not  love  one  of  her  relations;  nor  did  she 
care  where  she  lived  if  she  married  John  —  the  farther 
out  of  the  world  the  better,  so  that  she  might  not  see 
strangers  sneer  at  her  husband's  ignorance  and  eccen- 
tricity. At  length  a  truce  was  made.  Ihoy  were  to  be 
engaged  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  their 
marriage  must  take  place.  Six  months  is  a  long  period  in 
youth,  and  Frances  felt  for  a  while  something  of  her  for- 
mer contentment.  John  never  presumed  upon  the  new 
relations  existing  between  them,  never  attempted  to  be 
loverlike,  and  for  that  she  was  grateful  to  him  ;  but  as  the 
early  spring  stole  on,  and  the  lovely  weather  began  to 
show  signs  of  breaking  up,  heralding  the  annual  deluge, 
her  spirits  sunk.  Three  months,  four  months,  passed  away 
out  of  the  six  given  to  her,  and  relief  was  more  unlikely 
than  ever.  She  would  sit  and  watch  the  rosy  geranium- 
trees  fade  day  by  day,  the  picturesque  toon-tree  unfold  its 
feathery  leaves,  the  wild  roses  drop  their  pale  sweet  blos- 
soms, the  starry  jasmine  grow  sickly  and  decay ;  and  as 


each  bright  bud  opened  and  each  fair  blossom  died,  she 
knew  time  was  striding  onward,  and  her  unhappy  fate 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  In  those  days  of  solitary  mus- 
ings she  grew  to  loathe  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains, to  see  no  beauty  in  the  golden  glory  of  sunset  spread 
over  the  snowy  range,  to  weary  of  the  incessant  babbling 
of  the  clear  waters  of  the  valley  below;  the  heights 
seemed  to  crush  her  soul,  the  immensity  of  the  landscape 
to  oppress  her  beyond  endurance  ;  the  unbroken  stillness, 
the  unvarying  scene,  the  absence  of  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  were  more  than  she  could  support ; 
and  when  at  last  the  rains  had  fairly  begun,  with  their  ac- 
compiHiying  horrors  of  btorm  and  tempest,  her  heart  gave 
way,  and  dreading  to  die  in  this  wilderness,  she  went  to 
her  uncle  and  begged  him  to  let  John  marry  her  at  once, 
and  take  her  away  out  of  the  gloom  that  was  killing  her. 

Thus  with  her  own  hand  Frances  hastened  on  her  doom, 
and  according  to  her  wish  preparations  were  made  to  st^rt 
for  Nynee  Tal,  where  was  the  nearest  chaplain.  Mrs. 
Day's  preparations  were  simple  enough.  She  had  some  of 
her  husband's  white  shirts  washed  to  be  worn  by  her  as 
white  bodies. 

"  Mother's  coming  out  swell,"  John  remarked ;  "  she's 
written  for  an  alpaca  gown —  the  first  new  gown  she's  had 
for  twenty  years." 

John  himself  ordered  a  black  tail-coat  and  stone-colored 
trousers  for  his  wedding  suit ;  he  wished  to  have  a  waist- 
coat made  out  of  the  skins  of  musk-rats,  but  that  his 
father  peremptorily  forbade  ;  and  black  satin,  spotted  with 
amber,  was  finally  ordered.  The  bridegroom  did  not  dis- 
cuss his  wedding  dress  in  his  bride's  presence,  or  his  taste 
might  have  roused  her  from  her  apathy. 

She  was  going  away  from  Bahutburrakhud  ;  that  was  all 
she  understood  clearly  in  those  last  days  of  her  stay  there. 
All  beyond  possessed  no  interest;  she  was  going  to  shift 
the  scene,  to  lose  sight  of  the  solemn  ghostlike  snowy 
mountains,  to  hear  sounds  of  life  and  progress,  instead  of 
the  wail  of  wild  beasts  and  the  moan  or  shriek  of  the 
fierce  storm-blast.  All  other  senses  seemed  dulled.  She 
was  going  into  civilization  ;  that  was  enough  ;  and  with 
feverish  impatience  she  grudged  every  moment  of  her  stay 
in  these  hated  solitudes.  The  last  day  arrived.  Bedding 
and  provisions  were  packed.  Forty  coolies  lay  in  the  out- 
houses, ready  to  start  at  dawn  with  their  burthens;  and 
tired  out  with  packing,  Frances  sat  in  the  verandah, 
towards  sunset,  looking  her  last  on  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  she  had  come  to  consider  hateful.  Grander  and 
more  solemn  than  ever  it  stretched  before  her ;  deepening 
purples  and  brightening  golds,  faintest  rose  and  palest  gray, 
brilliant  orange  and  red  tints,  were  on  hill-side  and  sky; 
the  shout  of  the  cuckoo,  the  gamut  of  the  koela,  the  laugh 
of  monkeys,  the  chatter  of  the  green  parrots,  the  clear, 
sweet  whistle  of  the  white-ruflTed  blackbird,  the  low,  melo- 
dious song  of  the  bulbul,  and  the  harsh  bass  of  the  inde- 
structible crows,  made  music  in  the  air ;  the  evening  was 
very  calm  ;  there  was  a  lull  in  the  season,  and  as  she  sat 
and  gazed,  and  felt  herself  refreshed,  she  was  constrained 
to  admire  and  not  detest  the  land  that  had  brought  her  so 
much  sorrow. 

"  But  I  will  never  come  back  again,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  would  rather  die ; "  and  then  wild  plans  for  running 
away  and  seeking  protection  so  soon  as  she  reached  the 
European  station,  ran  riot  in  her  brain. 

By  and  by  John  Day  came  up  to  the  stairlike  path ;  he 
had  been  out  for  hours,  inquiring  the  state  of  the  roads, 
which,  never  very  good,  were  constantly  washed  away 
during  the  rains.  He  got  off  his  pony  at  the  entrance  to 
the  compound,  and  taking  his  rifle  from  his  servant,  came 
with  his  usual  awkward  stoop  towards  his  cousin.  She 
looked  at  him  and  noticed  he  was  tired,  when  in  an  instant 
his  figure  became  erect,  his  face  full  of  excitement,  and  to 
her  horror,  she  saw  him  raise  his  rifle  and  aim  at  her. 
When,  after  a  few  moments,  she  regained  her  conscious- 
ness, she  found  herself  on  the  sofa,  and,  to  her  surprise, 
uninjured,  while  the  Days  stood  watching  her,  and  several 
servants  peeped  in  at  the  open  doors. 

"  You  were  nearly  killed,"  Mrs.  Day  exclaimed,  as  the 
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girl's  eyes  inquiringly  sought  hers  ;  "  but  not  by  poor  Jack. 
As  he  came  towards  you  he  saw  a  Tic  Polonga,  the  most 
venomous  snake  in  India,  raising  its  head  to  dart  at  you. 
No  one  has  ever  been  bitten  by  it  and  recovered  ;  had  he 
hesitated  one  instant  you  would  have  been  poisoned." 

"  If  I'd  stopped  to  think,"  John  said,  "  he'd  have  been 
at  you,  the  brute !  " 

"  But  you  might  have  killed  me !  "  Frances  said,  un- 
gratefully ignoring  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  captain,  "  I  should  hope  John  knows 
how  to  aim ;  the  pity  was  he  only  had  a  rifle,  for  the 
reptile  is  blown  to  pieces,  and  he  would  have  bottled 
famously  if  he'd  been  killed  tenderly." 

This  incident  completely  upset  poor  Frances.  She  had 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  riding  next  day,  and  to  go  in  a 
dandy ;  so  instead  of  having  only  one  dandy  in  the  caval- 
cade —  that  in  which  the  ayah  was  carried  —  there  were 
two,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  as  after  events  proved. 

They  were  ready  to  start  at  dawn,  but  were  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  coolies,  for  though  the  latter 
had  been  collected  over  night  and  their  burthens  allotted 
each,  yet  the  coolie  nature  is  against  regularity,  punctual- 
ity, and  common-sense. 

"  Where  are  the  fellows  for  the  dandy  ?  "  the  captain 
cried  in  vain,  and  it  took  some  moments  while  John  went 
over  the  servants'  bouses  and  captured  one  man  here  coolly 
smoking  his  hookah,  and  another  there  plaiting  his  hair, 
and  others  just  preparing  their  morning  meal  of  unleavened 
cakes,  one  and  all  evincing  a  stolid  indifference  to  time, 
to  their  employers,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  East 
Indian,  to  everything  except  their  stomach  and  their  pay. 
Then  the  bundles  had  to  be  rearranged  —  some  could  only 
carry  on  their  heads,  some  could  only  consent  to  convey 
burthens  slung  on  sticks,  others  must  have  shoulder  loads, 
and,  as  usual,  all  spoke  at  once,  —  coolies,  servants,  and 
masters  —  or  rather  all  shouted  at  once,  making  a  noise 
that  to  Frances'  inexperienced  ears  must  lead  to  violent 
action.  But  the  native  rarely  uses  his  limbs  if  his  tongue 
may  have  fair  play.  At  last  all  the  loads  were  taken  up 
and  the  procession  started. 

Mrs.  Day  rode  a  Bhootia  pony,  as  did  also  her  husband 
and  son.  The  lady  wore  an  enormous  sun-hat,  in  shape 
like  two  porters'  knots  joined  vis-a-vis,  and  the  favorite  old 
military  cloak  was  tied  in  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  strap, 
from  which  hung  a  large  clasp  knife,  a  long  hook  for 
taking  stones  out  of  the  pony's  foot,  a  currycomb  for  her 
own  hair  and  the  pony's  mane,  and  a  small  case  contain- 
ing a  saddler's  needle  and  thread  and  scissors,  to  mend 
any  disaster  that  might  happen  to  the  saddlery.  She  kept 
the  coolie  who  carried  the  day's  provisions  at  her  side, 
while  the  captain  made  it  his  business  to  watch  the 
progress  of  all  the  baggage,  threatening  stragglers  and 
encouraging  the  willing  ones  in  tones  that  reverberated 
strangely  through  the  silent  land.  A  gray  dull  day  had 
followed  the  gorgeous  evening,  but  it  was  wonderful  to 
have  a  day  without  rain  at  that  season,  and  the  travellers 
were  thankful  for  the  absence  of  the  sun.  John  rode  as 
near  to  the  dandy  as  he  could,  and  Frances,  making  her- 
self bear  in  mind  she  owed  to  him  her  life,  did  her  best  to 
respond  to  his  remarks  cheerfully.  At  noon  they  stopped 
at  a  lonely  stone  shed,  all  around  which  were  the  marks  of 
recent  fires  and  litter  of  ponies.  Here  they  lunched,  and 
let  the  servants  rest.  In  a  very  few  moments  fires  were 
kindled,  meal  bags  opened,  and  a  lively  scene  of  cooking 
and  washing  commenced.  The  brawling  stream,  whose 
course  the  mountain  road  followed,  was  here  conveniently 
accessible,  and  served  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  bathing 
purposes.  Here,  kneeling  over  the  water,  was  a  man 
noiiiily  brushing  his  teeth  with  a  bit  of  bamboo,  and  rins- 
ing throat  and  mouth  violently.  A  few  yards  farther  stood 
one  knee-deep  in  the  water  performing  his  ablutions. 
There,  squatting  close  to  the  brink,  over  a  handful  of  fire, 
were  two  or  three  kneading  bread  and  mixing  the  dough 
with  water  ;  while  close  by  sat  half  a  dozen  idlers  smoking, 
and  letting  their  tired  feet  play  in  the  grateful  stream. 
All  day  till  sunset  the  travellers  journeyed  on,  now  on  a 
level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,   now   hundreds   of  feet 


above  it,  now  climbing  a  narrow  ledge  midway  up  the 
barren  hill-side,  now  rounding  a  deep  ravine  amidst  rhodo- 
dendron woods,  and  oak  or  pine  forests  ;  sometimes  having 
a  limitless  view,  over  countless  mountain  ranges,  to  where  a 
boundless  level  canopied  by  heat  haze,  proclaimed  the  vast 
fiery  plains ;  and  sometimes  seeing  only  a  few  yards  ahead 
as  the  path  narrowed  and  wound  amidst  a  wilderness  of 
exquisite  ferns  and  creepers  growing  amongst  the  tall  rank 
underwood  and  trees.  Countless  streams  trickled  or 
dashed  down  their  mossy  beds,  and  every  angle  in  the 
road  was  lined  with  a  profusion  of  rare  plants  and  shrubs 
—  children  of  the  intense  damp  of  the  rainy  season  — 
that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  an  English  florist. 
Such  a  wealth  of  loveliness,  such  unimagined  luxury  of 
coloring  and  foliage,  such  indescribable  delicacy  and  har- 
mony of  tints,  appear  year  after  year  in  those  distant 
wilds,  seen  but  by  a  dozen  creatures  capable  of  appreci- 
ating them. 

With  infinite  care  and  immense  expense,  the  wife  of  the 
millionaire  forms  a  collection  of  sickly  ferns  and  orchids 
which  she  proudly  shows  to  a  favored  few,  and  in  the 
dampest  corner  of  her  trim  grounds  she  rears  a  grotto  with 
an  artistically  trained  flow  of  purling  water,  to  see  which 
visitors  press  eagerly  ;  but  amidst  the  vast  Himalayas,  God 
has  bountifully  strewn  countless  beauties  —  the  rarest  and 
loveliest  of  their  kind  — and  has  formed  nooks  and  views 
that  make  the  enraptured  traveller  breathless  with  their 
exceeding  beauty,  though  the  natives  of  these  regions  are 
of  a  lower  type,  are  more  ignorant  and  more  stupid,  more 
debased  in  their  habits  and  repulsive  in  their  persons,  than 
any  other  of  the  natives  of  wide-spreading  Asia.  Beasts 
of  burthen,  and  nothing  higher,  are  these  poor  mountain- 
eers, toiling  up  and  down  the  breakneck  paths  as  doggedly 
and  with  little  more  intelligence  than  the  salt-laden  sheep, 
or  the  ragged  under-sized  tattoo  that  conveys  cloth  and 
stores  to  the  mountain  towns.  These  poor  wretched  peo- 
ple were  the  only  human  beings  met  with  all  the  long  way, 
and  few  of  them  betrayed  any  curiosity  at  sight  of  the 
Europeans. 

"  We  shall  see  plenty  of  white  faces  at  Nynee  Tal," 
Frances  said. 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Day  replied ;  "  and  don't  they  look  washed 
out  after  these  bronze-colored  people  ?  " 

"Yes,"  her  husband  added.  "  No  doubt  the  dark  skin 
and  the  large  black  eyes  of  the  East  Indian  are  far  hand- 
somer than  our  pale,  undecided  complexions." 

"  I  suppose  one  gets  accustomed  to  anything,"  Frances 
said  with  a  deep  sigh,  while  in  her  heart  she  felt  convinced 
neither  time  nor  custom  could  reconcile  her  to  John  Day 
and  Bahutburrakhud. 

They  passed  the  night  at  a  dak  bungalow  on  the  edge 
of  a  tremendous  landslip,  which  had  occurred  two  years 
before,  and  the  captain  hoped,  as  they  separated  for  the 
night,  the  ground  under  their  feet  would  not  fall  till  they 
were  off  it. 

"  It  isn't  safe,"  he  said,  complacently ;  "  but  it's  too  wet 
to  camp  out,  so  we  must  risk  it." 

A  violent  storm  came  on  during  the  night,  and  the  morn- 
ing dawned  on  leaden  skies  and  a  drenched  earth.  There 
was  a  consultation  as  to  the  prudence  of  waiting  for  fine 
weather,  but  Mrs.  Day  decided  against  delay. 

"  The  roads  will  be  worse  after  each  storm,"  she  argued, 
"  and  we  are  not  half-way  through  the  rains  yet." 

The  argument  was  irresistible,  and  in  a  steady  drizzle 
the  party  pursued  their  journey.  Mrs.  Day's  groom  did 
not  appear  when  her  pony  came  round,  and  on  inquiry  he 
was  declared  to  be  stricken  down  with  fever  and  ague. 
With  the  foolhardiness,  or  rather  senselessness  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  had  slept  out  in  the  open  grass,  and  when  the  storm 
came  on  had  been  too  heavy  with  sleep  to  change  his  rest- 
ing-place. 

"  Fool !  "  cried  the  captain,  "  he  deserves  a  rare  good 
licking,  and  if  he  isn't  well  by  the  time  we  return,  I'll 
give  him  one ; "  but  the  captain  never  returned  to  carry 
out  his  threat. 

As  they  j)roceeded,  they  found  the  road  had  suffered 
much  from  the  night's  tempest,  and  every  native  they  met 
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declined  it  had  been  carried  away  in  places  ;  but  allow- 
ances must  always  bo  made  for  Eastern  exaggeration,  and 
they  pushed  on.  For  once,  however,  the  natives  did  not 
exaj^gerate,  and  presently  a  turn  in  the  path  disclosed  a 
great  pap  in  it.  Here,  however,  the  earth  had  not  fallen 
far  —  the  mountain-side  projected  within  a  few  yards 
below,  and  the  debris  of  the  road  allonled  safe  footing  for 
a  scramble  to  the  other  side  of  the  dislodgement.  The 
next  stoppage  was  more  serious. 

The  pathway  continually  penetrated  above  deep  ravines 
far  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  till  reaching  the  end  of 
the  opening  it  was  joined  by  a  rustic  bridge  over  the  deep 
drop  to  the  corresponding  pathway  running  along  the 
further  side.  In  this  particular  far-reaching  inlet,  a  su- 
perb sheet  of  crested  water  came  grandly  over  the  face  of 
the  hill,  and  fell  with  roar  and  crash  sheer  down  the  preci- 
pice below  the  road.  The  little  bridge  had  been  broken 
by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  afforded  no  footing  except 
for  a  yard  or  so  from  each  bank. 

Captain  Day  shouted  to  a  group  of  coolies  composedly 
seated  on  the  other  side,  and  they  told  him  the  water  would 
subside  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  when  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  patch  up  the  bridge. 

"  A  few  hours  !  "  the  captain  cried  impatiently.  "  Inert 
idiots  these  nigs  are.  Let's  have  a  rope  and  go  hand-over- 
hand." 

Even  John  objected  to  this  plan  as  too  dangerous  an 
experiment,  but  both  father  and  mother  laughed  at  his 
prudence. 

"  Your  mother  and  1,"  he  said,  "  have  crossed  many  a 
worse  thing  than  this.  I'm  not  going  to  sit  shivering  here 
till  tliat  drop  thins ;  if  only  that  fool  your  mother's  syce 
were  here,  it  woubl  be  comparatively  easy,  for  he  knows 
the  dodge  so  well.  You  and  Frances  can  wait  if  you 
choose." 

John  was  stung  by  his  father's  contemptuous  tone.  "If 
any  one  can  cross,"  he  said,  "I  can;  look  here,"  and 
darting  forward,  he  ran  along  the  quivering  pole  that 
stretched  a  little  way  over  the  flood,  and  which  had  been 
one  of  the  two  main  supports  of  the  bridge,  and  thence, 
with  a  bound  imitated  from  the  tiger,  he  alighted  safely  on 
the  other  side. 

The  phlegmatic  natives  were  roused  into  sufficient  ex- 
citement to  utter  "  Wah,  wah  !  "  admiringly  at  his  daring, 
while  his  parents  loudly  applauded  him. 

Mrs.  Day  jumped  off  her  pony.  "I  can  cross  in  the 
same  way,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it's  not  much  of  a  jump,  after 
all." 

Her  husband  pulled  her  back.  "  Nay,  twenty  years  ago 
you  could;  not  now.  Don't  be  a  fool.  Day,"  he  cried, 
"  here's  the  rope." 

So  a  stout  rope  was  flung  across  the  chasm,  and  cling- 
ing to  it  with  his  hands,  his  body  hanging  over  the  flood. 
Captain  Day  worked  himself  safely'  across,  and  his  wife 
prepared  to  follow.  For  Frances  there  was  nothing  but 
waiting;  she  was  horrified  at  the  mere  idea  of  venturing 
after  her  aunt,  and  disagreeable  as  was  the  thought  of  the 
weary  waiting,  she  was  resolved  to  be  patient  rather  than 
venturesome.  Mrs.  Day  set  out  valiantly,  her  slight  little 
figure  with  its  extraordinary  garments  surging  to  and  fro, 
as  she  went  on  hand  over  hand  —  such  thin  little  hands. 
She  had  got  to  the  further  side,  and  her  husband,  bending 
down,  had  already  hold  of  her  wrist,  when  she  suddenly 
let  go  with  one  hand,  and  dragging  her  husband  with 
her,  she  fell  down  the  precipice  quicker  than  the  roaring 
water ! 

It  was  barely  eleven  o'clock  when  this  happened,  but  it 
was  eight  in  the  evening  before  the  travellers  proceeded 
on  their  way.  For  hours  the  cousins  waited  one  on  each 
side  of  the  cruel  torrent,  till  little  by  little  the  roar  sub- 
sided as  the  fall  thinned.  As  soon  as  it  had  reached  a 
less  formidable  spread,  the  young  man  and  his  servants 
clambered  over  the  hill-side,  and  after  long  and  agonizing 
search  came  upon  the  mutilated  bodies.  Their  death  must 
have  been  instantaneous,  for  they  had  fallen  nearly  one 
hundred  feet.  They  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other; 
Mrs.  Day,  the  lightest,  having  dropped  farthest     It  was  a 


work  of  time  and  great  difficulty  to  carry  them  up  to  the 
road.  Meantime  a  number  of  villagers  had  collected  to 
mend  the  bridge,  over  which  Frances  was  carried  just  as 
John  and  his  precious  burthens  appeared. 

"  You  will  ride  mother's  pony,"  he  said,  "  we  want  both 
dandies." 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  manner,  and  issued  his  orders 
promptly.  He  made  no  comment  upon  what  had  happened, 
yet  it  was  plain  he  was  sorely  wound«d  ;  his  shriek  when 
his  parents  fell  had  reached  Frances  above  the  rush  of  the 
waterfall,  and  for  an  instant  he  had  seemed  about  to  throw 
himself  headlong  ader  them.  His  cousin  did  her  best  to 
hide  the  terror  she  felt  at  riding  the  dangerous  roads  in 
the  uncertain  light,  for  though  the  moon  was  up,  the  sky 
was  thick  with  clouds.  But  all  through  her  life  the  hor- 
rors of  that  day  and  night  were  vividly  present  to  her 
whenever  she  was  out  of  health.  The  two  marches  to 
Nynee  Tal  had  to  be  made  one,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity for  reaching  the  station  as  quickly  as  iK)8sible,  so  all 
through  the  night  the  ghastly  procession  toiled  on. 

Every  rustle  in  the  jungle,  every  cry  of  wild  animals, 
every  sound  made  the  girl's  heart  beat  with  terror.  When 
they  entered  the  woods,  torches  were  lighted,  and  the  men 
shouted  at  intervals  to  scare  away  the  tiger  and  the  leop- 
ard, but  on  the  unsheltered  ledge  over  the  bare  mountain- 
side the  torches  were  extinguished,  and  in  the  dim  light 
the  awful  depths  below  assumed  yet  more  awful  profundity. 
First  in  the  procession  the  two  dandies  were  carried,  and 
their  heavy  swing  between  the  bearers  was  horribly  signifi- 
cant ;  after  them  rode  John,  then  Frances,  then  the  ayah, 
mounted  on  the  captain's  pony,  and  last  of  all  the  ba^- 
wage.  Now  and  then  they  passed  a  heap  of  coolies  hud- 
Sled  together  for  protection  round  a  bonfire.  Sometimes 
a  halt  was  made  to  allow  the  men  to  refresh  themselves 
for  a  few  moments  with  the  hookah,  but  the  silence  of  the 
little  party  was  rarely  broken.  It  was  almost  noon  next 
day  when  the  last  great  ascent  was  made,  and  they  saw 
stretched  eight  hundred  feet  beneath  them  the  deep  dark 
lake  and  the  picturesque  houses  of  Nynee  Tal.  As  they 
began  to  descend  John  placed  himself  on  foot  in  front  and 
whistled  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul "  solemnly  until  the 
dak  bungalow  was  reached. 

"  Father  would  have  had  that  played  before  him  had  he 
died  while  an  ofl[icer,"  he  said,  as  he  assisted  his  cousin 
from  her  pony.  "  If  he  could  have  heard  me,  he'd  have 
been  pleased  I  showed  him  such  an  attention." 

That  evening  when  the  bodies  were  carried  over  to  the 
burial-ground,  John,  arrayed  in  what  was  to  have  been  his 
wedding  suit,  again  slowly  marched  at  the  head,  whistling. 

The  chaplain  stopped  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard, and  by  reminding  him  of  his  duty  as  chief  mourner, 
prevented  the  poor  fellow  making  himself  a  butt  for  scoffers 
any  longer. 

On  his  return  to  the  bungalow  he  freed  Frances  from 
her  engagement  to  him. 

Ten  years  afterwards  Frances  Day,  who  was  living  with 
a  maiden  aunt,  met  her  cousin  John  again.  They  had 
parted  at  Nynee  Tal  the  day  af\er  the  funeral,  she  to  re- 
main with  the  chaplain's  wifie  till  she  could  find  an  escort 
to  England,  he  to  return  to  his  tea-plantation.  Since  then 
they  had  not  even  corresponded,  though  they  were  aware 
of  each  other's  movements  through  their  agents.  Very 
soon  after  Frances'  coming  of  age  John  had  sold  the  estate 
and  quitted  India.  He  travelled  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  did  his  best  to  repair  the  want  of  proper  culti- 
vation in  his  boyhood  by  seeking  the  society  of  clever  men 
and  studying  standard  literature.  When  he  presented 
himself  to  his  cousin  she  was  struck  by  the  improvement  in 
his  manner  and  person.  Mr.  Day,  the  accomplished  trav- 
eller, bore  little  resemblance  to  "Jack  Sahib"  of  Bahut- 
burrakhud.  Frances  was  altered  for  the  better  too.  The 
terrible  accident  she  had  witnessed,  the  mental  trials  she 
had  undergone,  had  borne  good  fruit.  The  realities  of 
life,  its  uncertainty,  its  trials",  had  been  brought  home  to 
her,  and  when  she  again  met  John  she  could  appreciate 
the  good  sense,  and  reverence  the  good  heart.     They  saw 
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each  other  constantly  for  a  month ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
John  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 

"  There  is  no  one  but  you  in  all  the  world,"  he  said, 
"  who  has  the  same  memories  with  me.  I  have  many  good 
friends,  and  yet  at  times  I  feel  so  terribly  alone,  so  crushed 
with  the  memory  of  that  sorrowful  past,  that  I  long  even 
for  old  Muddea  or  '  Jan  Cheeniman  '  to  speak  to  of  my  old 
home.  1  have  done  my  best  during  the  last  few  years  to 
make  myself  more  like  other  men  of  my  position,  and  tried 
hard  to  rub  off  the  rusticity  of  my  bringing  up.  I  have 
even  taken  pains  to  brush  my  hair,"  he  added,  smiling, 
"  but  until  lately  I  never  allowed  myself  to  think  why  I 
did  it  all.  Since  meeting  you  again  I  have  discovered  my 
aim  has  been  to  become  less  disagreeable  in  your  eyes, 
Frances.  I  know  better  now  than  to  press  myself  upon 
you  by  saying  our  marriage  would  save  bother,  but  indeed 
it  will  save  my  life  from  being  cheerless  and  purposeless. 
Give  me  the  right  to  make  you  forget  the  sadness  of  our 
former  engagement  in  a  new  one  under  happy  auspices.  I 
have  loved  you  all  these  years,  and  you  are  associated  with 
my  tenderest  memories." 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  magician  than  Time.  Frances 
had  once  declared  from  her  heart,  she  would  rather  die 
than  marry  John  Day,  and  now  she  admitted  she  could 
imagine  no  greater  earthly  happiness  than  wedded  life 
with  him. 

"  What  about  Lieutenant  Graeme  ?  "  John  asked,  when 
he  had  assured  himself  of  his  cousin's  aifection. 

She  laughed  and  blushed  as  she  remembered  her  high 
and  mighty  behavior  concerning  the  said  Lieutenant 
Grseme. 

"  I  saw  him  at  a  ball  in  London  five  years  since,"  she 
said ;  "  he  was  good  enough  to  recognize  me  and  to  ask 
me  to  dance,  and  afterwards  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
introduce  his  wife  to  me  !  " 

"  Well,  and  you  shrieked  and  fainted,  of  course ;  or 
assumed  an  appearance  of  dignified  scorn,  eh?" 

"  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  so  astonished  at  not  feeling  any- 
thing but  amused  surprise  that  I  forgot  what  was  due  to 
my  betrayed  affection,  and  actually  got  up  quite  a  liking 
for  the  young  lady,  and  used  to  visit  her  and  play  with  her 
babies  till  they  returned  to  India." 

"  But  you  must  have  lost  all  your  gushing  romance  !  " 
John  said.  "  Ah  !  you  are  not  the  same  Frances  Day  who 
begged  my  father  to  hasten  our  marriage.  Pray,  are  you 
going  to  insist  on  no  delay  this  time  ?  " 
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I  WOULD  endeavor  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  a  man  of  some  mark  in  his  time,  but 
whose  name  in  later  years  was  scarcely  spread  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  friends.  Born  under  more  favor- 
able auspices,  Charles  Phillips  might  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence; but  he  was  condemned  by  adverse  fortune  to  an 
obscure  career,  and  was  olad,  after  a  long  lite  of  labor,  to 
find  repose  on  the  soft  cushion  of  a  chair  in  the  Court  for 
the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  Nature  had  made  Phillips 
fit  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in  almost  any  intel- 
lectual career.  Fate  condemned  him  to  be  an  Old-Bailey 
barrister  ;  but  the  fine  qualities  of  the  man  were  never 
wholly  obliterated  by  the  vulgar  associations  of  a  life  of 
drudgery.  He  remained  to  the  last  genial,  good-natured, 
and  brimful  of  humor;  in  spite  of  many  eccentricities,  one 
of  the  pleasantest  companions  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  meet. 

If  the  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  imagine  a  stout 
gentleman,  elderly,  gray-whiskered,  and  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, whose  look  and  bearing  were  manly,  dressed  in  a 
dark-blue  paletot  of  the  fashion  so  popular  fifteen  years 
ago,  black  trousers,  boots  of  the  kind  called  highlows,  a 
carefully-brushed  hat  with  a  curly  brim  settled  well  back 
on  his  head,  a  black-silk  handkerchief  bound  loosely 
round  his  neck,  surmounted  by  high  shirt-collars,  he  will 
have  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  give  him  of  the  late  Com- 


missioner of  her  Majesty's  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent 
Debtors.  In  his  early  life  he  must  have  been  eminently 
handsome.  When  I  knew  him  in  his  decline,  his  features, 
though  finely  chiselled,  had  become  coarse.  Their  heavi- 
ness was,  however,  redeemed  by  a  pair  of  eyes  deep  set, 
full  of  intelligence,  dark,  and  more  lustrous  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  any  head,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  alone 
excepted. 

I  think  I  can  see  my  old  friend  now,  rolling  along  the 
King's  road  at  Brighton,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  I 
suppose  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  do,  flourishing 
his  walking-stick.  It  was  an  Irish  blackthorn,  bought  an- 
nually at  Mr.  Thatcher's,  his  habit,  when  this  important 
purchase  had  been  completed,  being  to  present  its  prede- 
cessor to  Mr.  Alfred  Hurley,  who  united  in  himself  the 
triple  functions  of  valet,  body-clerk,  and  usher  of  the 
court  in  Portugal  Street.  This  personage  also  inherited 
the  cast-ofT  paletot,  the  hat  with  the  curly  brim,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  other  properties  of  his  distinguished 
master.  Phillips  was  curiously  methodical  and  exact  in 
all  his  habits.  He  never  wore  gloves,  and  except  once  in 
his  own  house  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  him  in  any 
other  dress  than  that  which  I  have  described. 

It  was  at  Brighton  I  saw  most  of  him.  He  used  to 
spend  his  long  vacations  there,  occupying  for  many  bucces- 
sive  seasons  the  same  house  in  Cavendish  Place,  nearly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  accomplished  daughters  of 
the  late  Horace  Smith,  author  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses" 
exercised  for  many  years  a  genial  and  graceful  hospitality. 
The  daily  companion  of  my  morning  walks,  he  found  in 
me  a  ready  listener  to  the  anecdotes  of  which  he  had  ac- 
cumulated a  fund  which  was  apparently  inexhaustible  ; 
and  he  acted  these  stories  as  well  as  he  told  them,  stop- 
ping short,  striking  his  blackthorn  suddenly  on  the  ground, 
and  elevating  his  chin  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  • 
of  the  horizon  by  way  of  emphasis,  when  he  had  made 
what  he  considered  a  good  point. 

Although  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
graduated,  Phillips  seemed  to  me  to  owe  less  to  culture 
than  to  the  genuine  native  humor  and  shrewdness  of  his 
character.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  modern 
languages  except  his  own.  He  knew  little  of  what  was 
going  on  in  other  countries.  He  never  was  on  the  Con- 
tinent. His  sympathies  were  apparently  liberal,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  had  any  political  opinions  except  those  which 
it  suited  his  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Brougham,  for  the 
time  being  to  profess.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
Irishmen  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  and  Charles  Lever  : 
Phillips  seemed  to  unite  all  these  varied  types  of  national 
character  in  himself.  But  he  had  one  quality  which  is 
not  national.  He  was  prudent,  and  very  careful  of  his 
money.  I  have  seen  him  regard  with  mournful  solicitude 
a  five  pound  banknote  he  was  about  to  change,  holding  it 
up  to  the  light  and  looking  as  if  the  chances  were  he 
would  never  see  another.  I  have  seen  him  also  fondle  the 
half-crown  he  was  about  to  bestow  in  charity  wiih  a  lin- 
gering affection,  as  if  it  went  to  his  heart  to  part  with  the 
coin.  He  told  me  once,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  a 
friend  of  his  in  early  life  had  succeeded  in  e.xtraciing  from 
him  the  loan  of  a  ten  pound  note,  under  the  pretext  of 
wanting  it  to  go  and  bury  his  father.  "  I  believed  him," 
said  Phillips  :  "  but  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  spent  it 
in  a  house  of  doubtful  reputation,  where  he  was  drunk  for 
a  week."  And  then,  as  if  the  recollection  of  such  atrocity 
was  too  painful  for  endurance,  down  went  his  stick,  and 
up  went  his  chin  with  his  favorite  gesture,  while  fiery  in- 
dignation flashed  from  his  eyes. 

I  saw  him  once  shaking  this  blackthorn  over  the  head  of 
the  late  Mr.  Albanj'  Fonblanque,  the  editor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer, whom  we  encountered  suddenly  at  Brighton.  At 
another  time  I,  the  present  writer,  was  in  danger.  I  had 
indiscreetly  epdeavored  to  reproduce  Chisholm  Anstey's 
imitation  of  the  peroration  of  one  of  his  celebrated 
speeches:  "  I  do  not  require  vindictive  damages  at  your 
hands,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  all  1  ask  from  you  is  to 
give  me  the  value  of  this  poor  man's  cho'dd."  This  Anstey 
did  with  infinite  humor.     I  probably  failed  in  catching  his 
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spirit,  (or    the  Cotninissioner  was  hi<?bly    incensed,   and 
swure  ho  would  bo  the  death  of  Anstey  as  well  as  luyHclf. 

Phillips  was  hijjh-spirited.  He  used  to  descril>e  with 
grim  humor  what  his  sensations  were  in  a  duel  he  once 
U)U}^ht,  wluMi  lie  felt  his  antagonist's  bullet  graze  his 
whisker ;  and  I  believe  at  any  time  of  his  life  would  have 
been  tjuito  pleased  to  ensjage  in  single  combat  with  any 
foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  But  he  was  fonder  of  a  war 
of  words,  and  was  a  neat  hand  at  repartee. 

There  was  a  certain  Jew  stockbroker  in  those  days  at 
Brif^hton,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
He  used  to  carry  a  large  gold  snulF-bo.x  in  his  hand,  with 
the  contents  of  which  he  was  pleasied  to  regale  his  friends. 
Philli[>s  was  fond  of  chaiHn^  this  man  of  the  money-bags, 
who  knocked  the  letter  H  about,  and  was  obtrusively 
vul"'ar. 

Wo  met  once  opposite  the  Bedford  Hotel.  The  weather 
was  warm,  and  the  stockbroker,  taking  oif  his  hat,  mopped 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief.  Then,  looking  attentively 
at  Phillips,  he  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  w'c  are 
much  of  the  same  age,  I  think,  but  it  does  strike  me  as 
curious  that  your  head  is  quite  white.  Now  look  at  mine  : 
1  have  not  a  single  gray  hair,  while  my  whiskers,  you  may 
observe,  are  as  gray  as  yours.  I  have  often  wondered 
whiit  the  reason  could  be.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other 
way  than  having  eaten  some  peaches  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober.    The  change  occurred  soon  afterwards." 

"  No,  sir,"  says  Phillips,  "  that  is  not  the  cause.  But  if 
you  would  like  to  know  why  your  hair  retains  its  original 
color  while  your  whiskers  are  while,  I  will  tell  you.  Your 
jaws  have  been  going  for  the  last  five-and-forty  years, 
while  your  brains  have  been  idle  all  that  time."  Then, 
taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snutF  out  of  the  gold  box,  he 
marched  otf,  leaving  the  stockbroker  pondering  whether  he 
had  received  a  medical  opinion  or  an  insult. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Phillips  owed  much  of  his 
success  in  life  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  cultivated 
the  good  graces  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
own  time.  But  to  infer,  as  his  enemies  did,  that  he  was  a 
tuft-hunter,  would  be  to  attribute  to  him  a  weakness  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  manly  independence  of  his  nature 
and  the  energetic  industry  which  distinguished  his  career. 
It  was  to  the  kindness  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  the  great 
orator,  and  the  then  Master  of  the .  Rolls  in  Ireland  —  of 
whom  he  has  written  a  biography,  pronounced  bv 
Brougham  to  be  equal  to  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  — 
that  he  owed  his  first  start  in  life;  and  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  Lord  Brougham  himself  that  he  obtained  the 
valuable  appointment  which  enabled  him  to  pass  his  de- 
clining years  in  ease  and  comfort.  To  have  attracted  the 
notice  and  won  the  regard  of  two  such  men  is  in  itself 
enough  to  prove  that  Phillips  possessed  no  ordinary  qual- 
ities. But  a  servile  worshipper  of  rank  he  certainly  was 
not;  nor,  although  rigid  even  to  parsimony  in  his  personal 
expenditure,  was  he  a  lover  of  money  for  the  sake  of  its 
sordid  acquisition.  It  was  I  think,  part  of  his  nature  to 
be  a  hero-worshipper  ;  and  I  believe  the  idea  that  he  was 
thereby  to  derive  any  solid  advantages  was  one  which 
never  crossed  his  mind.  Yet  it  somehow  came  to  pass 
that  he  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  forbids  us 
to  place  our  trust  in  princes.  The  great  men  to  whom  he 
paid  homage  were  more  or  legs  grateful.  That  this  hom- 
age was  not  insincere,  but  came  direct  from  his  heart,  I 
would  infer,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  faithful  and 
devoted  adherent,  cum  grano  salts,  as  I  shall  presently  re- 
late, in  all  their  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  who  could  not  be  supposed  likely  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  an  English  barrister.  He  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  General  Gourgeaux,  and  aided  by  him,  with 
Barry  O'Meara,  took  an  active  part  in  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.     < 

The  public  life  of  Phillips  had  ceased  many  years  before 
his  death,  when  a  violent  attack  upon  him,  made  by  Mr. 
Fonblanque  in  the  Examiner,  brought  him  once  more 
prominently  before  the  world  ;  and  it  was  about  that 
period  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Curran  " 
made  its  appearance.     No  man  was  better  qualified  than 


he,  I'rom  long  habits  of  familiar  intercourse,  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  Irishman  ;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly performed  the  task  with  a  wonderful  fidelity  and 
truth  to  nature.  The  book  abounds  in  the  drollest  anec- 
dotes, and  contains  many  interesting  particulars  of  the 
great  orator'*  contemporaries.  But  as  1  write,  i  can  recall 
one  as  humorous  as  any  in  the  book  itself.  I  relate  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Carew  O'Dyer,  sometime 
M.  P.  fur  l>rogheda.  Phillips,  it  seemed,  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  Priory  whenever  he  pleased,  and  staying 
as  long  as  suited  his  convenience.  During  one  of  these 
visitations  the  distinguished  host,  who  prided  himself  od 
having  one  of  the  finest  cellars  of  wine  in  the  country, 
became  weary,  I  suppose,  of  his  guest,  and  the  Ibllowiog 
dialogue  took  place  between  them  :  — 

Curran,  Mauler  of  the  liolU,  loquitur.  Charles  Phillips, 
I  am  getting  tired  of  your  society.  I  begin  to  perceive 
you  repeat  the  same  Atories.  I  wish  you  would  go  away 
out  of  my  house  into  your  owu,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  have 
got  one. 

Phillips,  briejle»s  barrhiter,  loqxiitur.  I  will  go  out  of 
your  hou.«e,  Mr.  Curran,  I  am  only  sorry  I  ever  came  into 
it.  Your  bad  wine  has  destroyed  the  coats  of  my  stomach, 
and  your  damp  sheets  have  given  me  the  rheumatism. 

If  our  readers  will  remember  the  respective  i>ositions  of 
the  two  men  —  the  one  a  great  equity  judge  and  the  fore- 
most orator  of  his  day,  the  other  a  sucking  barrister,  with- 
out a  brief  or  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  —  they  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  humor  of  this  little  passage  of 
arms. 

But  the  pair  were  soon  friends  again,  and  nothing  oc- 
curred to  disturb  their  intimacy  until  the  death  of  Curran. 
The  last  note  he  ever  penned  was  to  Phillips.  It  was  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  remarkable  for  not  having  in  it 
a  single  superfluous  word.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  friend  that  the  remains  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  were  removed  from  Paddington  to  their  present  rest- 
ing-place at  the  Cemetery  of  Glasnevin  in  Ireland. 

Why  Charles  Phillips  ever  left  the  Irish  bar,  where  he 
had  achieved  some  sort  of  reputation  as  an  advocate,  I 
could  never  clearly  understand.  He  was  under  the  im- 
pression, which  I  believe  to  have  been  a  complete  delu- 
sion, that  O'Connell  was  jealous  of  him,  and  used  his 
influence  to  prevent  his  obtaining  professional  employ- 
ment. But  at  one  time  they  were  great  friends.  Phillips 
accompanied  him  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  shot 
poor  Mr.  Desterre.  He  described  the  scene  graphically. 
The  field,  he  said,  was  white  with  snow  ;  the  surrounding 
hills  crowded  by  spectators,  who,  had  Desterre  been  suc- 
cessful, had  determined  he  should  never  leave  the  ground 
alive.     O'Connell  took  him  aside  and  whispered, — 

"  Charles,  they  don't  know  it,  but  I  am  a  dead  shot ; 
and  if  this  man  don't  kill  me,  I  shall  kill  him.  i  can't 
miss  him  as  he  stands  out  against  the  white  ground." 

But  for  many  years  later  on,  O'Connell  and  he  were  not 
upon  speaking  terms  ;  and  he  was  ibnd  of  describing  how 
the  great  agitator,  meeting  him  one  evening  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  came  up  to  him  with  both  his 
hands  open,  and  said  in  his  silkiest  manner,  "  Charles,  I 
forgive  you  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  am  tired 
of  quarrelling"  with  you ;  let  us  be  friends."  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  confounded  impudence?"  said  Phillipp, 
telling  the  story.  "  It  was  I  who  had  to  forgive;  he  tried 
to  take  the  very  bread  out  of  my  mouth." 

Sligo  had  the  honor  of  being  my  friend's  birthplace,  and 
he  once  tried  to  represent  the  county.  Of  his  early 
career  I  know  little  more  than  was  communicated  to  me 
by  himself;  but  he  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  spoke 
without  much  reserve  of  himself  as  well  as  of  his  asso- 
ciates. He  shared  the  same  lodgings  in  Dublin,  he  told 
me,  with  Richard  Shiel,  who  was  afterwards  Master  of  the 
Mint  and  ambassador  at  Florence,  and  for  this  early  friend 
he  seemed  to  have  a  sincere  affection.  He  used  to  de- 
scribe most  comically  his  first  love. 

Shiel,  it  appeared,  was  unable  tor  some  time  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  was  sufficiently  attached  to  a  certain 
lady  to  justify  him  in  asking  her  to  become  his  wife,  and 
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in  this  state  of  indecision  he  would  wander  about  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  "  Am  I  in  love  with  Miss  B ,  or  am  I 

not?  I  really  don't  know.  For  instance  now,  would  I  be 
sorry  if  Miss  B — —  were  to  die  ?  Well,  I  do  really  think  I 
would.  Then  I  will  ask  her."  He  did  ask  her,  and  he 
was  accepted. 

Shiel,  when  he  was  in  Parliament,  went  often  to  Brigh- 
ton, where  he  occupied  apartments  in  the  house  of  one 
Mr.  Pigg,  a  grocer,  in  the  corner  of  Regency  Square,  who 
became  so  much  alarmed  by  his  lodger's  habit  of  solitary 
declamation  that,  believing  him  to  be  mad,  he  had  him 
watched  by  the  police,  and  at  last  gave  him  notice  to  quit. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  from  the  worthy  tradesman  himself,  whom  I 
found  in  a  blue  apron,  selling  tea  behind  his  counter,  and 
who  remembered  perfectly  well,  he  said,  the  "  little  Hirish 
lunatic,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  our  ambassador  at 
Florence. 

Another  early  friend  of  the  Commissioner's  was  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  author  of  "  Salathiel "  and  many  other 
works.  They  lived  together  in  one  of  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Strand  to  the  river.  Croly  had  some  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  and  was  then  the  incumbent  of  a  small  but 
fashionably  attended  chapel  in  Spring  Gardens.  Finding 
his  friend  one  Saturday  morning  unoccupied  in  their  com- 
mon sitting-room,  he  asked  him  to  write  a  sermon  for  the 
following  day,  leaving  the  subject  matter  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Phillips  selected  the  seventh  commandment  for 
his  text,  and  composed  a  discourse  which  Croly,  trusting 
to  the  genius  of  the  author,  was  rash  enough  to  preach 
without  a  previous  perusal.  The  effect  was  remarkable. 
Many  of  the  congregation  went  into  hysterics  on  the  spot, 
and  a  round-robin,  with  very  influential  signatures,  was 
afterwards  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  calling 
upon  him  to  revoke  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly's  license. 

Another  noteworthy  instance  of  the  effect  of  Phillips's 
oratory  occurred  when  he  was  in  practice  at  the  Irish  bar 
—  his  speech  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Guthrie  v.  Sterne, 
when  he  obtained  a  verdict  for  £7,000,  the  largest  amount 
ever  awarded  by  a  Dublin  jury  in  a  case  of  seduction.  The 
result  was  disastrous  to  the  unfortunate  defendant,  who, 
being  unable  to  pay,  and  precluded  by  law  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  insolvent  act,  spent 
his  entire  life  in  prison,  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Ball,  afterwards  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  speech,  with 
some  others  which  Phillips  had  delivered,  were  published 
in  separate  pamphlets  by  Mr.  William  Hone,  and  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  Their  sale  amounted  to  60,000  an- 
nually. I  have  looked  through  them ;  and  while  I  admit 
they  are  distinguished  by  great  elegance  of  diction,  and 
contain  some  passages  of  real  eloquence,  they  are  disfig- 
ured by  turgid  declamation,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  go 
down  with  a  jury  of  the  present  day.  But  when  I  recall 
Phillips's  fine  presence,  the  impressiveness  of  his  manner, 
and  the  sonorous  tones  of  his  voice,  I  am  not  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  their  effect.  Such  as  these  speeches  are,  how- 
ever, they  attracted  the  hostile  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, which,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  running  amuck  at  all 
the  rising  reputations  of  the  day.  A  slashing  article  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  Irish  oratory,  in  which  they  are 
very  severly  handled.  Phillips  used  to  ascribe  the  author- 
ship of  this  critique  to  Brougham,  and  was  much  given  to 
speculate  how,  when  a  collection  of  his  lordship's  contri- 
butions should  be  published,  the  ex-chancellor  would  ever 
be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  was  a  contingency  which 
might  never  occur,  or,  that  if  it  did,  Brougham  might 
leave  that  particular  article  out  of  the  collection. 

"  But  suppose  now  that  Jeffrey  publishes  his  contribu- 
tions," said  Phillips  angrily,  striking  his  blackthorn  on  the 
ground,  "and  Horner  and  Mackintosh  and  the  rest,  then 
uie  inference  is  inevitable  that  it  was  Brougham." 
"  Why  not  Horner  or  Jeffrey  ?  " 
"  They  had  not  the  capacity." 

"  Well,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  feather  in  my  cap  to 
be  put  in  the  same  boat  with  Lord  Byron,  etc." 


Phillips,  testily,  "  Hang  the  feather  in  my  cap  ;  we 
shall  see." 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  critique  in  any  of  the 
collections  published  by  the  contributors,  I  am  inclined 
therefore  to  believe  that  Phillips's  inference  is  correct. 

But  the  eloquence  which  had  stirred  the  gall  of  Scotch 
reviewers,  and  produced  so  marvellous  an  effect  upon  Irish 
jiiries,  did  not  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  tend 
to  the  orator's  professional  advancement.  When  he  trans- 
ferred himself  and  his  gifts  to  the  English  bar,  Phillips  se- 
lected the  northern  circuit,  and  a  more  inauspicious  choice 
he  could  not  have  made.  There  he  was  doomed  to  en- 
counter a  greater  than  even  his  old  enemy  CTConnell.  He 
was  silenced  forever  by  the  lion-roar  of  Brougham.  The 
story  is  that,  having  delivered  a  glowing  and  most  pathetic 
speech  in  one  of  those  cases  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
shine.  Brougham,  who  had  the  reply,  fell  upon  the  orator, 
gave  him  a  terrible  mauling,  and  covered  the  speech  with 
such  ridicule  that  he  never  held  another  brief,  and  soon 
afterwards  abandoned  the  circuit  in  despair.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  his  prospects  were  of  the  gloomiest  charac- 
ter. He  continued  to  struggle  on,  but  he  was  unable  to 
establish  himself  in  regular  professio;ial  practice.  He  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  requisite  technical  knowledge  ; 
he  could  never,  as  he  often  said,  understand  a  legal  prop- 
osition in  his  life.  So  he  sank  at  last  intd  a  practitioner 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  secured  an  income  adequate 
to  his  wants.  So  precarious  at  one  time  had  become  his 
position,  that  he  thought  of  emigrating.  He  had  married, 
and  lived  in  humble  lodgings  in  Chancery  Lane. 

"I  was  sitting,"  he  once  told  me,  "with  my  wife,  occu- 
pied by  mournful  reflections.  I  had  changed  my  last  sov- 
ereign to  buy,  to  all  appearance,  what  was  likely  to  be  my 
last  dinner,  when  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  lo !  there 
stood  an  attorney's  clerk  with  a  brief  and  a  two-guinea  fee. 
Such  was  my  humble  beginning,  and  at  the  time  I  was 
thankful  for  it." 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  says 
there  are  four  ways  of  getting  into  business  at  the  bar  :  by 
hugging  attorneys,  by  writing  a  law-book,  by  a  miracle,  and 
by  the  rope-walk. 

It  was  the  latter,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  prac- 
tice at  the  Old  Bailey,  Phillips  selected  ;  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  write  upon  any  professional  subject,  he 
was  too  poor  to  hug  attorneys ;  but  he  hugged  the  great 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  which  answered  his  purpose  better; 
he  did  more,  he  adored  him,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  adoration.  Brougham  accepted  the  incense  and 
stood  by  the  idolater.  Now  it  was  through  Lord  Brougham, 
as  he  believed,  that  his  literary  reputation  had  received  a 
serious  injury  ;  it  was  the  same  hand  which  laid  in  the 
dust  his  hopes  of  professional  advancement ;  and  how 
Phillips  could  ever  have  brought  himself  to  be  upon 
friendly  terms  with,  still  less  to  owe  his  advancement  to, 
this  arch-destroyer  of  his  prospects,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  that 
proneness  in  his  nature  to  hero-worship  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted.  Lord  Brougham,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  was  probably  the  greatest  man  he  had  ever 
known,  and  he  adored  him  accordingly.  It  is  probable 
also  that  Brougham  found  him  useful,  for  Phillips  had 
many  liaisons  in  the  press,  and  the  Chancellor  was  often  in 
scrapes  which  required  the  ready  aid  of  a  friendly  pen. 
The  faithful  adherent  was  rewarded  by  the  light  of  the 
great  man's  countenance.  At  Brougham's  "  splendid  table  " 
—  this  is  the  epithet  by  which  he  describes  it  —  Phillips 
made  many  acquaintances  who  were  useful  to  him:  and  he 
received  in  due  time  a  substantial  reward  in  the  shape  of  a 
Commissionership  in  Bankruptcy  at  Liverpool,  a  place 
worth  £1,500  a  year,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
one  of  lesser  value  in  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  in  Lon- 
don. This  piece  of  preferment  came  Justin  time.  He  was 
getting  old  and  past  his  work,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,  not  occupied  by  the  business  of  his  court,  in  fervent 
adoration  of  his  benefactor.  Every  day  in  the  season,  when 
the  Lords  were  sitting,  it  was  his  invariable  habit  to  pay 
this  idol  of  his  a  visit ;  if  he  did  not  find  him  at  home  in 
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Grafton  Street,  then  he  would  wend  liis  way  down  to  the 
House  and  interview  Brougham  at  the  bar.  1  have  fre- 
quently been  present  on  these  occasions.  When  my  lord 
saw  riiiliips'H  fine  bald  liead,  ho  would  come  over  and 
shake  hiuj  by  the  hand,  whisper  a  word  or  two  in  his  ear, 
and  return  to  his  [ilace.  It  so  happened  that  my  lodgings 
lay  directly  in  PhiHi{)s'8  route  from  Portugal  Street;  and 
as  he  was  fond  of  a  walkinj^-stick  in  the  shape  of  some  ac- 
commodatinrr  arm  on  which  he  could  lean,  be  would  often 
call  for  me  for  the  pleasure,  as  he  said,  of  my  company. 
When  we  arrived  at  Grailon  Street,  if  Lord  Brouglian 
was  at  home,  he  would  take  his  leave  of  me  without  the 
smallest  scruple.  This  happened  so  often  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  play  him  a  little  trick  on  the  first  opportunity. 
When  the  door  opened,  I  slid  in  past  the  servant  and 
gained  the  hall,  whence  no  entreaties  could  dislodge  me 
until  I  had  been  presented  to  the  great  man,  who  gra- 
ciously %{Wii  me  two  of  his  august  fingers  to  shake,  and 
then  turned  his  back  upon  me.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
I  was  never  taken  out  in  the  capacity  of  walking-stick  any 
more. 

While  referring  to  Phillips's  propensity  to  herb-worship, 
I  mentioned  his  devotion  to  the  Bonaparte  family,  of  which 
I  remember  a  curious  illustration,  combined,  however,  with 
a  prudential  regard  to  his  own  interest  which  was  amus- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  man.  Very  early  in  our  ac- 
quaintance he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  Prince  Na- 
poleon's house.  Keplyins  in  the  afiirmative,  the  Commis- 
sioner tucked  me  under  his  arm,  and  led  the  way  to  King 
Street,  St.  James's.  While  I  was  wondering  how  he  had 
the  entree,  he  informed  me  he  was  the  owner  of  the  house 
in  question. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  your  tenant  pays  his  rent ;  they 
do  say  he  is  sometimes  hard»up." 

"  He  pays  me  £300  a  year,  and  is  the  very  best  tenant  I 
ever  had;  rent  comes  punctual  to  the  day.  But  then," 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  I  would  not  let  him  into 
the  house  until  I  had  a  guarantee  from  Lafitte,  the  Paris 
banker,  for  the  rent." 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  maid-servant,  with  a  dirty 
fece  and  arms  to  match. 
,    "  Is  the  Prince  at  home  ?  " 

"No,  sir ;  he  left  by  the  mail-train  last  night  for  Paris." 

The  Commissioner's  countenance  fell  as  we  proceeded 
to  view  the  interior  of  the  mansion  thus  abandoned.  We 
found  it  much  in  the  same  state  as  it  had  been  left  by  the 
august  tenant.  The  bed  had  not  been  made,  nor  had  the 
marble-bath  which  the  future  Emperor  used  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  departure,  been  emptied  of  its  contents.  In  the 
room  which  he  used  as  a  study,  a  book  lay  open  on  the 
desk,  with  its  margin  copiously  annotated  ;  it  was  a  trea- 
tise in  French  on  the  use  of  artillery;  a  note-book  and  a 
pencil  lay  beside  it.  The  rooms  were  in  confusion,  and  I 
observed  several  large  deal  packing-cases  scattered  about 
on  the  floor  addressed  "  a  M.  le  President  de  la  Republique 
Fran^aise."  This  was  several  days  before  the  election 
took  place  which  gave  Louis  Napoleon  his  grip  on  France, 
and  is  an  apt  illustration  of  that  reputed  faith  in  his  des- 
tiny with  which  the  Emperor  has  been  credited. 

Many  years  had  passed  over,  and  the  doubtful  tenant  of 
the  house  in  King  Street  had  become  the  Emperor  of 
France.  Phillips  and  I  were  seated  in  Folthorp's  library 
at  Bricrhton,  looking  over  the  morning  papers,  when  he 
pulled  out  a  packet. 

"  Look  at  this,"  he  said.  The  object  submitted  to  my 
inspection  was  a  handsome  gold  snuii'-box,  with  the  letter 
N.  in  brilliants  on  the  lid.  "  And  this,"  he  added,  hand- 
ing me  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor,  begging 
his  acceptance  of  the  box  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  for  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  Commissioner. 

This  production  was  published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  is 
worth  looking  at  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
eulogy  it  contains.  It  is  entitled  "  Napoleon  the  Third,  by 
a  Man  of  the  World." 

"  I  hope,"  I  said  slyly,  "  Phillips,  the  Emperor  had  for- 
gotten all  about  that  unlucky  guarantee." 

"'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  —  what  guarantee  ?  " 


"  Why  of  course  the  guarantee  you  required  from  La- 
fitte before  you  accepted  I.K)ui8  Napoleon  as  a  tenant." 

•'  Who  told  you  that,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Yourself,  to  ha  stire  ;  who  else  ?  " 

" I  never  did  anything  of  the  sort;  it's  an  invention  —  a 
malicious  invention."     Then   reflecting,  af\er  a  moment's 

pause ,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  B ;  vou  have  a  d d 

inconvenient  memory."  And  be  was  silent  for  many  min- 
utes afterwards. 

I  am  unable  to  say  what  was  the  oritrinal  ground  of 
quarrel  between  Pbillips  and  the  late  mr.  Albany  Fon- 
blanquc,  who  bad  then  the  management  of  the  Examiner; 
but  in  the  columns  of  that  able  loumal  appeared  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  the  professional  character  of  Phillips,  which 
evinced  great  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  These 
attacks  were  the  more  indefensible  as  they  appeared  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  transaction  to  which  they  referred 
had  taken  place,  when  the  world  bad  forgotten  all  about 
it.  Phillips  had  defended  Courvoisier,  the  murderer  of 
Lord  William  Russell ;  and  durinc  the  course  of  the  trial 
the  prisoner,  taking  his  counsel  aside,  confessed  to  him  his 
guilt.  Phillips  was  horror-struck,  and  on  the  point  of 
throwing  up  his  brief;  but  he  consulted  Baron  Parke,  who 
sat  on  the  bench  beside  the  judge  who  was  trying  the  case, 
and  by  him  he  was  advised  to  proceed  with  the  defence 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  made  by  the  Examiner 
was,  that  the  counsel,  having  this  confession  in  his  pocket, 
made  a  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  to  witness  bis  belief  in 
the  prisoner's  innocence,  and  that  he  endeavored  to  throw 
the  blame  of  the  murder  upon  the  innocent  female  ser- 
vants. Having  carefully  examined  the  facts,  I  am  bound 
to  state  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  such 
charge.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  which  contains  letters 
from  many  of  the  counsel  who  were  then  present,  positively 
stating  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  and  I  give  an 
extract  from  one  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  in  which 
he  thus  di.sposes  of  the  subject :  "  I  was  dining,"  writes 
Mr.  Warren,  "  some  time  ago  with  Lord  Denman,  when  I 
mentioned  to  him  the  serious  charge  against  you  which 
had  recently  been  revived  by  the  Examiner.  His  lordship 
immediately  stated  that  he  had  inquired  into  the  matter, 
and  found  the  charge  to  be  utterly  unfounded;  that  he  had 
spoken  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Baron  Parke  —  who  sat  on 
the  bench  beside  Chief-Justice  Tyndal,  who  tried  the  case 
—  and  that  Baron  Parke  told  him  he  had,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  carefully  watched  every  word  you  uttered ;  and 
assured  Lord  Denman  that  your  address  was  perfectly  un- 
exceptionable, and  that  you  made  no  such  statement  as 
that  which  was  subsequently  attributed  to  you.  The 
charge  of  having  endeavored  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the 
female  servants  is  as  easily  disposed  of.  Phillips's  cross- 
examination  of  these  servants  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Cour- 
voisier admitted  to  him  his  guilt." 

Phillips's  friends  —  and  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had 
more  —  were  greatly  pleased  at  this  triumphant  vindica- 
tion. An  opportunity  soon  afterwards  occurred  which 
proved  to  me  the  extent  of  his  popularity.  I  had  been 
amused  by  observing  in  the  newspapers  a  judgment  he  had 
delivered  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  baker,  who  had  re- 
turned in  his  schedule,  among  other  assets,  a  "  fast-trot- 
ting pony."  "  Sir,"  said  the  Commissioner,  with  much 
solemnity,  "I  am  not  surprised  at  the  position  in  which 
you  find  yourself.  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  you 
know  in  what  direction  he  rides ;  but  put  a  baker  behind 
a  fast-trotting  pony,  and  that  animal  will  inevitably  con- 
duct him  to  tbis  court  before  he  knows  where  he  is."  Not 
long  afterwards,  while  crossing  Fleet  Street,  Phillips  was 
run  over  and  nearly  killed.  I  heard  of  the  accident,  and 
called  at  his  house  to  inquire  after  his  condition.  On  that 
occasion  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might  have  been  the 
same  fast-trotting  pony,  driven  by  the  vindictive  baker, 
which  had  caused  the  disaster.  He  laughed  heartily,  and 
pointing  to  his  table,  which  was  covered  with  cards  and 
notes  of  inquiry,  said  that,  having  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident,  he  was  not  sorry  it  had  occurred. 
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for  it  showed  him  he  had  more  friends  left  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  him  than  he  imagined.  Of  these  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Maule  was  one  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  his 
regard.  He  was  fond  of  relating  the  quaint  sayings  of 
this  eminent  personage. 

"  I  defended  "  he  said,  "  a  man  before  him  who  was  tried 
for  murder,  and  convicted.  The  judge  asked  the  prisoner, 
in  tlie  usual  form,  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  in  arrest 
of  judgment.  The  ruffian  flung  up  both  his  arms  to 
Heaven,  and  exclaimed,  'May  God  Almighty  strike  me 
down  dead  on  the  spot  if  I  had  hand,  act,  or  part  in  this 
matter  I '  Maule  took  out  his  watch,  and  looking  atten- 
tively at  the  prisoner,  paused  for  at  least  a  minute  ;  then 
he  said,  '  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  have  waited  patiently  for 
some  time  to  see  whether  that  Almighty  Being  whom  you 
have  so  impiously  invoked  yv'ould  interfere  on  this  occasion, 
and  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  judg- 
ment upon  you;  but  as  he  has  not  done  so,  then  it  is  my 
duty  to  pass  the  usual  sentence  of  the  law  —  that  you  be 
taken  from  hence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  hanged, 
etc' " 

Phillips  was  a  kind-hearted,  and  a  generous  man,  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  fear,  a  little  selfish.  In  his  early  life  he 
had  probably  experienced  the  pinchings  of  a  narrow  for- 
tune, and  1  do  not  think  he  was  much  given  to  hospitality. 
But  he  was  kind  to  the  poor,  and  at  Brighton,  1  remember, 
he  always  carried  a  hall-crown  in  his  hand  for  a  character 
indigenous  to  the  place,  called  Tom  —  an  old  sailor  who 
had  lost  his  legs,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  a  chair 
drawn  by  a  goat.  He  had  a  biscuit,  too,  for  Mr.  Prior's 
old  white  bull-terrier.  Both  these  recipients  of  his  bounty 
proved  unworthy  of  it.  Tom  disappeared  —  goat,  car- 
riage, and  all  —  deeply  in  debt  to  his  tradespeople ;  and 
the  white  bull-terrier  tried  to  bite  his  benefactor  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  It  is  probable  that  these  little  incidents 
were  but  a  repetition  of  others  which,  happening  in  his 
early  life,  had  hardened  his  heart ;  for  he  had  a  nervous 
aversion,  amounting  almost  to  horror,  ot  impecuniosity  in 
all  its  shapes,  and  he  avoided,  as  he  would  a  pestilence, 
the  society  of  any  one  whom  he  thought  could,  by  the  most 
remote  chance,  have  any  design  upon  his  pocket. 

Phillips  was  a  brilliant  and  polished  writer.  He  had  a 
.fine  command  of  good  Saxon  words,  and  might  have  won 
a  place  in  literature,  had  the  harassing  occupations  of  a 
busy  life  afforded  him  time  for  its  cultivation.  He  has 
left  behind  him,  besides  his  Life  of  Curran,  some  volumes 
of  poetry,  one  of  which,  the  "Emerald  Isle,"  is  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  whom  he  calls  "  Ireland's  hope  and 
Eno^land's  ornament."  He  was  fond  of  writing  pamphlets, 
too,  on  such  topics  as  interested  the  public  of  the  day. 
Thie  last  of  these  which  I  remember  was  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  But  his  end  was  now 
drawing  near ;  each  successive  season  I  met  him  at 
Brighton  he  seemed  to  grow  feebler.  He  had  outlived 
the  ordinary  span  allotted  to  human  life,  and  he  died  in 
harness.  He  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  pre- 
siding in  his  Court  at  Portugal  Street,  and  never  recovered. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  knew  him,  he  Itift  behind 
him  a  large  fortune  —  upwards  of  £40,000  ;  and  the  house 
in  King  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  imperial  tenant  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud,  is  now  the  property  of  one  of  his 
daughters. 

It  is  said  of  Phillips's  friend  Curran  that,  when  an  en- 
terprising litlerateur  asked  to  be  snpj)lied  with  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  his  life,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
replied,  '•  Take  it,  rather."  I  fear  my  old  friend,  could  he 
have  anticipated  my  present  design,  would  have  inquired 
with  stern  solemnity  how  he  had  ever  injured  me,  that  I 
should  add  one  more  to  the  terrors  of  death ;  but  I  have 
long  desired  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  an  unjust  as- 
persion. I  have  seldom  heard  his  name  mentioned  with- 
out hearing  it  also  coupled  with  an  accusation  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  unfounded  ;  au  reste,  although  he  was 
.  but  an  Old-Bailey  barrister,  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
inarkal)le  men  I  kave  ever  known.  Grattan  said  of  O'Con- 
nell  that  he  was  a  bad  patriot  and  a  worse  rebel.  Phillips 
had  not   one  epark  of  patriotism  in  his  composition ;  he 


preferred  the  flesh-pots  of  the  country  of  his  adoption  to 
the  potatoes  of  his  native  land.  This  exile  never  wept  by 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  as  he  thought  of  Zion;  indeed, 
he  hoped  he  would  never  set  his  foot  in  that  green  country 
any  more ;  and  he  never  did.  His  loyalty  was  undoubted, 
but  the  king  who  owned  his  allegiance  was  Brougham ; 
and  if  I  could  lift  the  veil  which  hides  the  portals  of  that 
undiscovered  country,  I  have  no  doubt  that  where  the 
shadow  of  that  Anax  Andron  stalks  through  the  Elysian 
fields,  the  humble  shade  of  his  faithful  friend  will  be  some- 
where near.  Heaven  would  be  no  paradise  to  Charles 
Phillips  without  the  presence  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham. 


HOW   THE   "STAB AT  MATER' 
■WRITTEN. 


WAS 


Amongst  the  mass  of  mediaeval  hymns  the  "  Stabat 
Mater  "  stands  forth  prominently.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  touching  simplicity  of  the  Evangelist's  words,  "  Now 
there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,"  but  no  para- 
phrase can  excel  that  of  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Sequence.  No  man  has  ever  interpreted  the  sorrows  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  sympathized  with  her  in  ■  her 
affliction  as  the  Benedictine  monk  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  most  rigid  adherent  of  that  most  unpoetical 
form  of  religion.  Protestantism,  who  has  not  words  enough 
to  denounce  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  he  is  pleased  to 
call  "  the  Mother  of  abominations,"  forgets  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  listening  to  a  hymn  which  forms  part  of  the 
"  Officium  Vn  Dolorum,"  and  yields  involuntarily  to  its 
softening  influences.  And  surely  he  must  be  a  barbarian 
if  he  does  not.  How  beautifuf  are  'the  verses  with  which 
the  hymn  opens !  The  painful  drama  of  Calvary  is  de- 
scribed in  sad  and  solemn  words.  It  seems  at  first  as  if 
the  poet  cannot  find  language  to  express  the  sorrows  of  the 
mourning  Mother.  Dante  describes  the  unfortunates  who 
for  very  weeping  can  weep  no  more ;  the  Virgin  Mother 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  in  silent  grief  But  the 
spectacle  of  her  grief  overwhelms  the  poet  ere  long,  and  he 
bursts  out, 

"  0  quam  tristis  et  afflicta, 
Fuit  ilia  Benedicta, 
Mater  Unigeniti." 

Once  more  the  poem  assumes  a  dramatic  form,  but  again 
the  poet  feels  overpowered  by  his  emotions  :  "  Eia  Mater 
fbns  amoris."  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  narrator,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  being  an  idle  spectator,  he  longs  to  bear  part 
of  the  bunien  that  so  cruelly  oppresses  her.  Others  may 
shrink  from  suffering,  but  he  longs  for  it  with  unutterable 
yearnings.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears,  his  heart  is  well-nigh 
breaking  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  his  pale  lips  pour  forth  a 
passionate  prayer : 

"  Sancta  mater  istud  agas, 
Crucifixi  fige  plagas, 
Cordi  mco  valide." 

This  is  not  a  metaphor,  or  an  exaggerated  poetical  ex- 
pression ;  he  desires  above  all  things  to  bear  literally  in 
his  body  the  "  stigmata  of  our  Lord."  And  therefore  the 
petition  occurs  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  hymn.  The 
prayer  is  no  more  interrupted  as  it  was  at  first  ;  the  ago- 
nized soul  standing,  or  rather  kneeling,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  gives  vent  to  the  passion  of  adoration  that  consumes 
it,  and  as  the  poem  closes  we  seem  to  see  a  bent  form 
refusing  to  be  lifted,  and  to  catch  the  echo  of  a  voice  going 
forth  in  endless  supplication. 

No  wonder  that  this  poem  became  soon  after  it  was 
written  one  of  the  favorite  songs  of  the  people.  Its  author 
belonged  to  the  world  ;  the  hill  on  which  it  dwelt  was  the 
centre  of  the  moral  universe  ;  the  emotions  which  it  de- 
scribed were  common  to  humanity.  The  cry  of  agony  of 
the  pious  monk  pierced  through  the  walls  of  his  narrow 
cell,  and  found  a  response  amongst  the  masses  of  Italy  and 
Germany.     The  uniortunate  Albati  of  Italy  and  the  Fla- 
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gellantes  of  Germany  —  iiifn  and  women  physically  ill  and 
mentally  diseased —  revelled  in  this  most  elo<jiient  deHiea- 
tion  of  suHerinK-  As  they  went  on  their  long  pilgrimages, 
as  they  knelt  at  the  shrines  ot  the  Virgin  Mother,  or 
paused  on  the  way  before  8on)o  crucifix  once  erected  by 
pious  hands,  they  sang  with  trembling  voice  the  hymn  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa.  And  no  doubt  the  tears  streamed 
down  miiny  a  face,  and  many  a  heart  throbbed  violently  — 
fur  there  were  few  in  that  multitude  who  had  not  to  mourn 
)ver  the  loss  of  some  one  dear  and  near  —  as  the  melan- 
lioly  chant  drew  to  a  close.  But  if  anything  could  have 
onsoled  them  it  would  have  been  the  thought  of  that 
•  Mater  Dolorosa  tons  amoris  "  who  had  suffered  more 
than  any  one  else,  and  therefore  knew  what  suffering  was, 
:uul  whose  arms  were  always  open  to  receive  her  weary 
liiidren  on  her  bosom  that  they  might  find  comfort  and 
:  est. 

I'he  translations  of  this  hymn  are  numerous.  But  a 
translation  is  generally  a  mutilation.  It  is  certain  that  no 
translation  can  give  an  idea  of  the  original.  The.se  versus 
leonini  cannot  be  rendered  ;  one  forgets  all  about  the  curi- 
uis  Latin  in  which  they  were  written,  or  about  the  peculiar 
I  xpressions  which  tliey  contain.  There  is  a  certain  mo- 
notony and  melancholy  about  the  rhythm  in  keeping  with 
the  theme.  Its  very  form  impresses  you  as  if  you  were 
listening  to  a  mournful  minor;  it  is  all  throughout  one 
great  cry  of  grief 

It  needed  scarcely  to  be  set  to  music,  but  it  has  found 
many  composers.  A  melody  was  soon  attached  to  it  by 
the  Church,  and  has  clung  to  it  ever  since.  And  as  com- 
posers came  into  existence,  they  one  by  one  treated  it  with 
solemn  elaborate  richness.  Josquin  de  Pres,  in  the  fifteenth 
century-,  and  Palestrina  in  the  sixteenth  —  each  the  Prince 
of  Music  of  his  day-^  wer?  among  the  first.  The  sombre 
Astorga,  who  drew  the  inspiration  for  his  music  ti-om  the 
scaflold,  followed.  Pergolesi,  of  whose  composition  it  was 
said  "  the  angels  could  not  help  weeping  as  they  listened 
to  it,"  conceived  the  idea  of  his  music  when  involuntarily 
witnessing  an  execution,  and  the  intense  grief  of  the  sur- 
vivor, and  wrote  it  in  an  isolated  spot  at  the  foot  of  fiery 
Vesuvius,  with  the  shadow  of  death  hovering  over  him. 
Rossini  was  the  last  of  the  series.  But  on  the  gay  boule- 
vards of  Paris  one  cannot  learn  to  understand  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  '"  Mater  Dolorosa."  The  music  of  Rossini  is  a 
parody ;  one  seems  to  see  the  picture  of  Anonyma,  grieved 
about  the  loss  of  one  of  her  lovers,  and  even  before  the 
close  of  her  petulant  outburst  one  feels  inclined  to  exclaim, 
•'  Calraez-vous,  Madame,  vous  vous  consolerez  bientot." 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  look  at  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  it. 
On  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  midst  of  the 
charming  scenery  of  Umbria,  stands  the  old  Etruscan  town 
Tudertum.  It  was  known  for  the  strength  of  its  castle,  its 
threti  walls,  the  most  imposing  of  which  was  built  by  its 
tbunders,  and  for  the  warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
was  here  that  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Jacob  Bendetti  was  born.  His  family  was  well 
known,  and  belonged  to  the  nobility,  so  that  the  boy  was 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  society  accustomed  to  wealth 
and  luxury.  He  was  educated  with  care,  and  at  the  proper 
time  sent  to  the  famous  University  of  Bologna.  His  career 
had  been  chosen  for  him  ;  he  was  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence.  The  chief  object  of  the  study  of 
law  is  to  learn  how  to  evade  it,  and  the  students  of  Bologna 
seem  to  have  been  adepts  in  this  art.  Giacomo  refers  in 
one  of  his  poems  to  his  university,  without  manilestincf  any 
of  the  proverbial  love  for  his  "  Alma  Mater."  '•  If  you 
wish  to  talk  and  to  chatter,  if  you  care  not  to  do  your 
duty,"  he  says,  "  you  may  succeed  with  the  wisdom  gath- 
ered at  Bologna,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  It  will  but 
stimulate  your  desires,  and  lead  you  to  search  more  and 
more,  and  increase  your  ambition,  and  the  end  of  it  all  will 
be  pain  and  sorrow." 

We  know  not  in  what  way  Giacomo  spent  his  days  at 
college,  or  what  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  any 
particular  way,  and  after  having  passed  through  the  usual 


course  he  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native 
town.  Italy  was  then,  what  Englan<l  is  now,  the  paradise 
of  lawyers.  It  is  most  likely  that  Giacomo,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  family  and  his  own  talents  and  energy, 
would  have  succeeded  in  his  profession.  He  "might  easily 
have  become  the  chief  of  Turdertine  lawyers,  and  then 
after  some  years  of  splendid  practice  he  would  have  retired 
an<l.  unless  connecte»l  with  some  famous  quarrel,  most  likely 
been  forgotten.  Everything  seemed  to  point  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  got  soon  settled,  and  married  a  woman  whom 
The  Chronicle  descril)e8  as  "  moglie  giovane  e  l)ella  ma 
timorosa  <li  Dio."  Giacomo  seemed  destined  to  become 
the  father  of  a  family,  and  to  become  at  the  very  best  the 
model  of  a  lawyer  and  of  a  family  man.  But  Heaven  willed 
it  otherwise,  for  he  was  one  of  the  elect,  and  the  hour  comes 
sooner  or  later  when  they  become  conscious  of  the  Divine 
presence  within  them,  and  shake  off  the  dust  that  defiles 
them,  and  rise  from  the  ground  as  regenerate  men. 

On  a  certain  day  a  great  ball  was  given  in  the  town,  at 
which  the  wife  of  Giacomo  was  present.  Gia<.'omo  remained 
at  home.  Whilst  engaged  in  his  work  a  message  reached 
him  that  his  wife  was  dying.  He  ran  through  tlie  streets, 
and  arrived  before  she  was  dead.  But  within  a  few  moments 
she  breathed  her  last  in  his  arms,  and  as  be  took  off  her 
clothing  he  discovered  that  she  wore  on  her  body  a  coarse 
garment  of  hair.  The  sudden  death  of  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  in  the  spring  of  life,  with  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  summer  slowly  deepening  into  the  mellow  glories 
of  autumn,  gave  him  a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
and  destroyed  the  balance  of  his  nervous  system  forever. 
The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  that  one  is 
mad  with  method  in  his  madness  and  that  the  other  is  mad 
without  any  method.  A  complete  change  came  over 
Giacomo;  he  gave  up  his  practice,  severed  himself  from  the 
connections  which  he  had  formed,  and  said  farewell  to  the 
life  which  he  had  hitherto  led.  In  the  midst  of  the  dumb 
sorrow  in  which  he  was  plunged  he  seemed  ever  to  hear 
a  voice  telling  him  to  go  and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  to  give 
it  to  the  poor,  in  onler  that  he  might  have  treasure  in 
heaven.  He  resolved  to  obey  the  command  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  and  henceforth  to  live  for  heaven  alone. 

Such  a  resolution  created  necessarily  a  great  sensation 
in  a  town  where  he  was  so  well  known.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  the  (jnmins,  as  they  saw  the  once  respectable  lawyer 
go  through  the  streets  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  a 
coarse  garment  around  him,  and  a  strange  unearthly  fire 
in  his  eyes,  all  the  more  visible  because  of  the  wan  haggard 
face  out  of  which  they  shone,  should  have  saluted  him  with 
the  name  of  Jacopone,  "  silly  Jack."  As  for  himself  he  was 
proud  of  the  title,  and  he  adopted  it  joyfully.  "  My  brother," 
he  said,  "  thinks  that  he  will  reflect  honor  on  our  name  by 
his  cleverness;  I  shall  do  so  by  my  madness."  "  Holy  mad- 
ness," he  called  it,  and  satirically  he  said  of  it  in  one  of  his 
poems  :  "  Whoever  has  made  himself  a  madman  for  the 
Lord's  sake  has  obtained  great  wisdom.  In  Paris  they  do 
not  like  this  philosophy,  and  he  that  becomes  a  fool  for 
Christ's,  sake  can  expect  nothing  but  vexation  and  grief. 
Yet  withal  he  is  elected  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Divinity."  In  one  word,  he  deemed  it  his  chiefest  glory  to 
be  beside  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  Lord,  and  to  be  ac- 
counted a  fool  because  of  Christ,  and  it  was  this  desire 
which  made  of  him  a  Christian  Diogenes.  A  characteris- 
tic story  is  told,  which  reveals  more  of  the  temper  in  which 
he  was  than  the  most  detailed  description.  A  relation  of 
his  requested  him  to  carry  a  pair  of  <hickens  to  his  house. 
A  few  hours  later  he  got  home  and  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  chickens  had  not  arrived.  When  questioning 
Jacopone  about  the  afiair,  the  answer  was  that  he  had  put 
them  in  the  church  before  the  family  vault ;  "  for  their 
sepulchres  shall  be  their  homes,"  said  he,  quoting  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  Psalms. 

But  sorrow  did  more  than  unhinge  parts  of  his  nature. 
It  knocked  at  doors  hitherto  closed,  and  opened  chambers 
as  yet  unfrequented.  The  overwhelming  grief,  stirring  him 
to  the  very  heart's  core,  opened  a  fount  of  emotion  which 
in  the  past  had  been  sealed.  He  looked  within  and  thought 
that  he  would  find  a  grave,  but  behold  he  found  a  heaven. 
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Sorrow  did  not,  indeed,  make  him  a  poet,  but  it  revealed 
to  him  that  he  was  one.  The  Madonna  and  her  Divine 
Child  became  the  objects  of  his  love,  and  amongst  all  his 
poems  there  are  none  more  exquisite  than  those  addressed 
to  her.  It  was  most  probably  in  one  of  his  sleepless  nights, 
when  the  Cross  was  pressing  heavily  upon  him,  that  he 
wrote  the  "  Stabat  Mater,^"  every  line  of  which  seems  dipped 
in  his  heart's  blood.  And  verily  the  Madonna  rewarded 
him,  for  he  became  chief  among  the  spiritual  troubadours 
of  Italy. 

After  some  time  he  applied  for  admittance  to*  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Franciscans.  But  the  monks  had  no  need  of 
an  additional  madman ;  there  were  plenty  of  them  there 
already.  However,  they  would  certainly  have  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  holy  Franciscus  himself;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  strange  that  Giacomo's  request  should  have  been 
denied.  Two  poems  which  he  wrote  opened  to  him  at 
length  the  gates  of  the  cloister.  One  of  them  was  called 
"  Udite  Nova  Pazzia,"  and  commences  thus  :  "  Listen  to  a 
new  folly  that  has  come  in  my  mind.  I  should  like  to  be 
dead,  because  I  have  led  a  wrong  life."  The  other  poem 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  its  title  was  "  Cur  mundus  mili- 
tat  sub  vana  gloria."  "  Say  where  is  Solomon  with  all  his 
glory,  and  Samson  before  whom  the  enemy  fled,  and  beau- 
tiful Absalom  clothed  in  fine  garments,  and  Jonathan 
whose  heart  beat  warmly  for  his  friend  ?  And  where  is 
Caesar  now  who  was  once  a  great  general,  and  the  rich 
man  who  delighted  in  the  banqueting  hall ;  where  will  you 
find  Tullius  with  the  eloquent  tongue,  and  Aristoteles 
unique  in  intellect  ?  .  .  .  .  Call  not  thine  own  the  things  of 
this  world,  she  soon  takes  from  you  what  she  gave  you. 
Lift  up  thy  heart  towards  God,  in  the  Ether  let  it  rest. 
Happy  he,  who  despises  the  world  and  hates  it."  After 
this  the  monks  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  about  the 
year  1278  he  became  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Francis- 
cans. 

He  loved  his  cell.  "  O  my  dear  cell,"  he  once  wrote, 
"  let  me  ever  dwell  in  thee,  thou  dost  attract  me  like  a 
magnet ;  thou  art  my  guardian,  and  thou  lookest  at  me  so 
fondly  that  I  will  never  leave  thee."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  practised  the  most  terrible  austerities.  The  garment 
of  the  order  was  scarcely  coarse  enough,  or  the  daily  meal 
frugal  enough,  for  the  man  of  the  world,  who  had  once 
been  the  favorite  child  of  fortune.  A  story  is  told  in  con- 
firmation of  his  austerity.  One  day  he  wished  to  have 
some  meat.  To  punish  himself  he  bought  a  piece  which 
he  hung  up  in  his  cell  and  left  there  till  it  had  become 
quite  putrid.  In  this  atmosphere  he  spent  many  a  day, 
till  at  length  a  member  of  the  order  visited  his  cell,  and 
had  the  obnoxious  object  removed. 

He  did  more,  however,  than  continue  in  secret  the  eccen- 
tricities which  had  once  delighted  the  little  boys  of  Todi. 
In  the  solitude  of  his  cell  he  wrote  those  poems  which  have 
procured  for  him,  not  an  ephemeral  fame,  but  an  undying 
glory.  For,  with  the  exception  of  two,  he  wrote  them  in 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  in  the  dialect  of  his  native 
Umbria,  so  that  the  peasants  and  the  very  lowest  of  the 
people  could  read  and  understand.  And  thereby  he  made 
the  cloister  a  power  in  the  land. 

We  have  seen  how  he  despised  learning.  Here  is  an- 
other wild  exclamation  :  "  I  will  turn  away  from  Plato, 
and  let  him  waste  his  breath;  1  will  despise  the  tricks  of 
Aristoteles,  for  they  are  not  productive  of  gain,  and  they 
lead  to  misery.  Simple  pure  understanding  can  be  ob- 
tained without  them,  and  the  face  of  the  Lord  can  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  philosophy."     Looking   at 'his   sacred 

Eoems  one  will  generally  find  that,  unlike  the  ancient 
ymns,  they  are  not  disfigured  by  dogmatics.  He  might 
have  adopted  the  words  of  Neander  as  his  motto :  "  It  is 
the  heart  which  makes  the  theologian."  If  it  is  necessary 
to  assign  him  a  place  in  one  of  the  schools,  he  must  be 
ranked  among  the  Mystics.  But  what  is  mysticism  if  it  is 
not  the  avowal  that  the  human  heart  is  greater  than  theol- 
ogy or  any  ology  whatever ;  that  religion  is  a  great  holy 
emotion  defying  chemical  analysis,  and  refusing  to  be  shut 
up  within  the  stifiing  atmospnere  of  creed  and  dogma; 
that  the  heaven-born  soul  can  find  its  way  towards  heaven 


without  the  aid  of  earth-made  crutches  ?  Jacopone  placed 
himself  on  his  knees  and  looked  in  his  heart,  and  wrote 
down  what  he  saw  and  felt.  It  is  therefore  that  the  Psalms 
of  the  East  still  find  an  echo  on  Western  shores,  and 
therefore  the  burning  lyrics  of  Giacomo  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Are  they  not  full  of  blemishes  ?  They  are  indeed. 
His  muse,  walking  so  oft  on  the  unsullied  pavement  of 
heaven  amongst  the  Brides  of  the  Lamb,  is  frequently 
seen  amidst  the  dames  de  la  Halle,  pressing  a  loud-sounding 
kiss  on  their  coarse  lips.  He  has  placed  Billingsgate  in 
the  very  centre  of  "Jerusalem  the  Golden."  It  is  true 
that  allowance  must  made  for  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived ;  the  times  were  barbarous,  and  disgusting  things 
were  called  by  disgusting  names,  and  Truth  went  about 
naked,  for  the  modest  generation  had  not  yet  been  born 
that  compelled  her  to  wear  a  garment,  and  there  were  no 
£lises  or  Louises,  or  whatever  their  names  may  be,  to  dress 
her  up  so  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  her 
from  her  younger  sister.  Falsehood.  After  all,  who  re- 
members the  eccentricities  of  the  monk  and  occasional 
coarseness  of  the  poet,  when  he  thinks  of  the  manly  heart, 
the  undaunted  courage,  the  simplicity  of  mind,  the  straight- 
forwardness of  character,  the  exceeding  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  passion  of  love  which  distinguished  the  Fran- 
ciscan from  those  around  him  ?  One  day  he  was  found 
weeping,  and  when  asked  the  reason  of  his  tears  he  ex- 
claimed :  ''  I  weep  because  Love  goes  about  unloved." 
Who  can  help  kissing  the  pale  lips  that  spoke  such  words? 

Read  his  description  of  the  struggle  between  body  and 
soul,  concluding  with  the  body  asking  merely  for  life  and 
nothing  else.  Listen  to  the  pathetic  words  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Chi-ist :  "  My  son,  I  have  reason  to  com- 
plain because  thou  fleest  from  me  day  after  dav.  •  And  I 
desire  thy  salvation,  therefore  ^void  ine  no  longer.  I  have 
followed  thee  for  a  long  time  ;  I  shall  give  thee  my  king- 
dom, and  take  away  all  things  that  might  hurt  thee,  and 
pay  the  debts  which  in  thy  blindness  thou  hast  incurred." 
Sometimes  he  is  greatly  troubled :  "  Woe  unto  me,  my 
heart  is  cold  and  idle.  Why  do  I  not  sigh  for  the  pangs 
of  love,  that  they  may  kill  me  ?  I  find  not  the  loved  one 
in  things  created."  And  then  he  encourages  himself: 
"  Did  not  God  create  the  soul  that  it  might  dwell  in  a 
state  of  high  nobility  ?  Shall  it  then  grovel  in  dust  ?  If 
the  royal  daughter  of  France,  dressed  in  kingly  garments, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  stooped  to  a  low  court- 
ship, what  would  men  say?"  And  he  exhorts  himself: 
"  Wilt  thou  find  love,  thou  must  cherish  with  a  pure  heart 
true  humility.  Lowly  contempt  of  self  leads  to  every  vir- 
tue." And  he  prays  :  "  Oh,  let  me  rather  die  than  hurt 
Thee  any  longer.  I  see  no  change  in  me ;  pronounce  the 
sentence,  for  I  am  long  since  under  condemnation."  Or, 
"  Intoxicated  with  love,  let  me  wind  my  arms  so  tightly 
around  Thee  that  nothing  can  loosen  them.  Let  me  im- 
press deeply  thy  image  on  my  heart,  so  that  I  may  escape 
Irom  the  path  of  the  wicked."  And  at  last  he  is  at  rest, 
and  he  triumphs  :  "  I  rest,  and  yearn  no  more,  for  I  have 
seen  the  Lamb,  and  my  reason  dwells  in  peace  in  the 
bosom  of  the  highest  unity."  And  in  his  madness  of  joy  he 
plucks  a  flower  from  the  border-land  of  Pantheism  :  "  My 
soul  shall  rest  in  the  heart  of  God.  Plunged  in  the  depths 
of  a  great  lake,  it  will  find  no  possibility  of  escape." 

His  prose  writings  are  few.  The  following,  he  says,  is 
an  evidence  that  we  have  the  love  of  God  within  us.  "  If 
we  ask  for  something  and  we  receive  it  not,  and  love  God 
all  the  more,  or  if  we  obtain  the  very  opposite  of  our  re- 
quest, and  yet  love  God  twice  as  much  as  before,  then  we 
love  Him  indeed."  A  parable  of  his  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned :  "  A  maiden  had  five  brothers ;  one  was  a  musi- 
cian, the  second  was  a  painter,  the  third  was  a  merchant, 
the  fourth  was  a  cook,  and  the  fifth  a  scene  painter.  She 
had  a  beautiful  diamond  which  all  the  brothers  wanted. 
The  first  came  to  her  and  said,  '  Let  me  buy  it.'  '  What 
will  you  give  me  lor  it?'  she  asked.  'I  will  play  you  a 
beautiful  tune,'  hft  answered.  '  But  what  shall  I  do,'  was 
the  reply,  'when  the  tnne  is  over?'  She  therefore  re- 
fused his  request.  The  other  brothers  were  likewise 
denied.     At   last   came  a  prince,  and  when  asked  what 
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would  be  hU  payment,  he  answered,  '  I  will  marry  you» 
you  shall  be  mine.'  Whereupon  she  pave  him  the  dia- 
mond." The  diamond  in  the  soul,  and  the  five  brothers 
are  the  fivf  senses.  The  Hojal  Suitor  is  the  King  ofkin";8, 
who  demands  the  soul  for  Himself,  and  whose  call  soe 
obeys  with  gladness. 

Unfortunately  lor  Jacopone,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
lo  writing  sacred  poetry.  Sobered  down  and  softened 
though  he  was  as  years  went  on,  the  traditions  of  his  family 
and  the  mental  discipline  through  which  he  had  passed  as 
a  lawyer,  combined  with  his  fiery  temperament,  would  not 
allow  him  to  confine  himself  to  spiritual  exercises,  and  to 
be  cramped  forever  by  the  walls  of  the  cloister.  With  bit- 
ing satire  he  assailed  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  Church  and 
the  world.  He  tells  us  how  poverty  knocked  at  the  doors 
of  the  prelates  to  see  whether  she  would  be  admitted,  and 
was  mercilessly  beaten  when  she  attempted  to  enter. 
.Ifsus  Christ  weeps  and  laments  when  He  looks  at  his 
tiiUeu  Church,  where  sin  and  ingratitude  have  taken  up 
their  abode.  "  Where  are  the  fathers  e.\alted  in  faith  ? 
Where  are  the  Prophets,  messengers  of  hope  V  Where 
are  the  Apostles  full  of  love  ?  Where  are  the  Martyrs 
without  fear  or  blame?  Where  are  the  Prelates  just  and 
pure?  Where  are  the  Doctors  skilled  in  doctrine  and  in 
wisdom  ?  "  Jacopone  looks  around  him  and  discovers 
nothing  but  bastards. 

At  this  time  a  serious  disturbance  about  the  Papal  chair 
and  a  split  in  the  Franciscan  order  occupied  his  mind. 
Ctelestin  V.  had  died,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  succes- 
sor, Boniface  Vlll.,  had  been  instrumental  in  hastening 
his  death.  The  former  had  been  a  saint,  and  Jacopone, 
who  most  protably  thought  that  a  saint  would  never  make 
a  good' Pope,  had  warned  him  not  to  accept  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  "  Pier  da  Morron,  thou  art  brought  to  the 
test.  If  thou  forsakest  God  for  such  a  morsel,  thy  short 
existence  will  be  a  curse Alas,  my  heart  has  suf- 
fered deeply ;  when  thou  saidst '  I  will,'  thou  hast  taken  a 
burden  which  will  be  an  everlasting  torment  to  thee." 
The  unfortunate  Pier  listened  not  to  the  advice  and  came 
to  an  untimely  death.  Suspicion,  as  I  already  said,  at- 
t;iched  to  Boniface  VHI.,  and  the  opposition  to  his  succes- 
sion was  headed  by  the  Colonnas.  Jacopone  joined  them  in 
their  fortress  of  Palestriua,  and  signed  his  name  as  a  wit- 
ness to  a  document  drawn  up  by  them  in  answer  to  a  Papal 
invitation  to  attend  a  Council.  Subsequently  Palestrina 
was  laid  siege  to,  and  in  the  month  of  September  of  the 
year  1298  it  surrendered.  The  Pope  had  every  reason  to 
dislike  and  to  fear  Jacopone.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  strict  order  amongst  the  Franciscans,  cordially  disliked 
by  the  worldly  Pope ;  he  wielded  a  pen  more  dangerous 
than  the  sword  of  the  Colonnas,  and  he  used  it  pitilessly 
and  unsparingly.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  monk  who 
would  never  consent  to  any  compromise  when  justice  was 
on  her  trial,  was  imprisoned.  He  rejoiced  in  it,  and  wrote 
of  victory.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  asked  :  "  Jacopone, 
how  will  it  fare  with  thee  ?  thou  art  put  to  the  test,"  and 
then  he  describes  the  treatment  he  had  to  undergo,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  his  life  was  one  of  great  hardship. 

He  could  have  borne  it  all,  brave-hearted  as  he  was  and 
used  to  suffering,  had  it  not  been  for  the  excommunication 
which  weighed  heavily  on  him.  "  Oh  listen  to  my  prayer 
and  speak  the  absolving  word.  I  shall  gladly  bear  all 
other  punishments  till  the  hour  of  my  death."  He  felt 
himself  completely  isolated  from  the  religious  world ;  he 
longed  to  feel  the  arms  of  his  spiritual  Mother  around  his 
suH'ering  form,  and  to  hear  a  word  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  lefl  alone  to  die. 
And  at  a  moment,  too,  when  the  city  of  Rome  could  hardly 
contain  the  numberless  pilgrims  that  flocked  to  her  tem- 
ples from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
jubilee,  the  dawning  of  another  century,  and  this  John  the 
Baptist  lay  languishing  in  prison.  And  for  once  the 
strong  man  quailed,  and  almost  supplicated  the  Pope  to 
release  him.  "  Why,  O  Shepherd,  dost  thou  not  pity  me, 
and  listen  to  my  loud  weeping?  Take  from  me  the  curse 
which  separates  me  from  the  congregation.  Is  the  punish- 
ment not  enough  which  I  bear?     Inflict  other  sufferings 


if  it  pleases  thee."  But  his  complaint  died  away  unheeded. 
The  embittered  Jacopone  took  up  his  pen  and  launched 
forth  his  satires  against  the  Pope.  And  one  dav  when 
Boniface  passed  the  prison  and  called  out  through  the  bars, 
"  Jacopone,  when  ehalt  thou  leave  this  prison  ?  "  he  an- 
Bwerea,  "  When  thou  shalt  have  entered  it." 

The  words  proved  to  be  prophetical.  Three  years  later 
Boniface  was  )n  prison,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Ja- 
coi)one  was  in  a  cell  of  the  Convent  at  Cellarino.  Sheltered 
by  its  walls  from  the  surrounding  world,  he  spent  the  last 
days  of  his  stormy  life  in  peace.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1306  he  fell  seriously  ill.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  death 
the  brethren  wished  to  give  him  the  sacrament.  But  he 
said  that  he  would  receive  it  from  no  one  except  from  his 
beloved  Janne  dell'  Averna.  And  hardly  had  he  finished 
singing  the  hymn  "  Anima  O  l)enedetta,"  beginning  "  O 
soul  on  whom  the  Creator  hasbetowed  plenteous  salvation, 
consider  thy  Lord  on  the  Cross  waiting  to  heal  thee,"  when 
his  friend,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  and  who  was  ig- 
norant of  the  illness  of  Jacopone,  entered  the  room.  He 
received  the  sacrament  from  his  hands,  and  murmuring, 
"  Jesii  nostra  fidanza,  del  cuor  somma  speranza,"  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  night  specially  sacred  to  those  be  had  loved 
so  well  —  the  Madonna  and  her  Child. 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  on  him :  — 
"  Ossa  B.  Jacoponi  do  Bencdictis, 
Tudertini  Fr.  Ordinis  Minorum 
Qui  stultus  propter  Christum, 
Nova  Mundum  Arte  delusit. 
El  Cujlum  rapuit. 
Obdormivit  in  Domino  die  XXV  Deccmbris 
Anno  MCCCVI." 

His  works  were  edited  by  Tresatti,  who  added  a  copious 
commentary  to  them.  To  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  his  poems  would  require  a  large  space.  Apart  from 
this,  it  is  quite  a  secondary  duty  of  the  critic  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  a  work  of  past  times.  His  task  is  to  merge 
his  individuality  in  that  of  the  person  to  be  described ;  to 
put  himself  entirely  in  his  place ;  to  live,  if  possible,  his 
life  and  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast.  After  having  done  so  he  stands  aloof,  and  ])oint8 
out  how  the  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  brought  to 
light  are  in  accordance  with  laws  as  certain  and  as  fixed 
as  those  of  the  physical  world,  if  we  but  knew  them.  As 
yet  we  know  but  in  part,  and  hence  there  is  room  for  mis- 
takes and  surprise  ;  out  when  we  shall  know  fully,  the  only 
source  of  astonishment  lefl  to  humanity  will  be  the  fact 
that  it  ever  was  astonished. 

The  one  great  hymn  of  Jacopone  has  sufficed  to  lifl  him 
from  the  rank  of  the  dead  immortals  to  those  who  stand 
forth  in  livins  immortality.  And  after  him  came  the  Atlas 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dante  Alighieri.  The  Franciscan 
monk  was  his  prophet.1  Alexander  Schwartz. 

1  The  following  is  a  list  of  Jacopone's  works  :  The  edition 
of  Tresatti  divides  his  poetical  works  into  seven  books,  namely  : 
Book  I.  Le  ^atjVe ;  Book  II.  /  Cantici  morali ;  Book  III.  Le 
Odi ;  Book  IV.  /  Cantici  penitentiali ;  Book  V.  Theorica  del 
divino  amore;  Book  VI.  Cantici  spirituaii  amatorii;  Book  VII. 
Segreto  spirituale.  The  titles  of  his  prose  works  arc  as  follows  : 
Quando  homo  potest  scire  qttod  stt  in  charitate ;  De  humilitate ; 
quomodo  homo  pervenit  ad  sui  contemptum;  De  Iriplici  aninuc  statu; 
De  quatuor  pugnis  animce ;  De  rejbrmalione  sensuum  similitudo  ; 
De  studio  ammce  ad  virtutes ;  De  queestione  inter  rationem  et  consci- 
entiam ;  De  quinque  scutis  patientice.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Tresatti's  edition  does  not  contain  the  Stabat  Mater.  This 
omission  does  not,  however,  favor  the  supposition  that  it  was 
not  written  by  Jacopone.  Tresatti  does  not  mention  Cur  Mun- 
dus,  which  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Jacopone.  As  the 
latter  is  the  only  other  Latin  poem  which  he  wrote,  I  transcribe 
the  first  and  last  verses :  — 

"  Cur  Mundus  militat  sub  vana  gloria 
Cujus  prospcritas  est  transitoria, 
Tam  cito  labitur  ejus  potentia 
Quam  vasa  (iguii  quae  sunt  fragilia. 

"  Nil  tuum  dixeris  quod  potes  perdere 
Quod  mundus  tribuit  intendit  rapere, 
Superna  cogita,  cor  sit  in  setbere, 
Felix  qui  potuit  mundum  contemnere." 
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GAVARNI. 

Gavarni  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  caricaturist ;  but  he 
was  far  less  a  caricaturist  than  Leech,  who  himself  was  a 
caricaturist  and  something  more.  Indeed,  apart  from  his 
observation  of  character,  Gavarni  might  have  made  him- 
self a  name  among  artists  solely  by  the  vigor  and  grace  of 
his  drawing.  His  earliest  figures  in  his  own  proper  style 
are  remarkable  for  little  more  than  picturesque  costumes 
and  expressive  attitudes ;  and  before  he  sought  his  models 
in  the  world  of  the  bal  masque  he  was  privately  known  as 
an  admirable  designer  of  fashion-plates.  An  engineer  by 
profession,  he  seems  to  have  forsaken  his  original  calling 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  merely  for  the  sake  of  drawing 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  irreproachable  attire.  Merely  for 
the  sake  of  drawing,  it  should  rather  be  said;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  mere  use  of  the  pencil  had  charms  for  Gavarni 
throughout  his  life. 

Men  and  women  in  all  sorts  of  dresses  and  disguises  were 
his  subjects ;  and  if  he  began  by  exhibiting  them  in  the 
garments  of  fashion,  he  ended  by  depicting  them  in  the 
rags  of  the  gutter.  Thus  if  we  were  obliged  to  assign  to 
Gavarni  the  customary  "  three  manners,"  we  should  say 
that  his  first  was  that  of  the  illustrator  of  fashion  books  — 
in  which  his  gentlemen,  we  may  be  sure,  were  very  gentle- 
man-like, his  ladies  particularly  lady-like ;  the  second  that 
of  the  sympathetic  student  of  masked  balls  with  their  mix- 
ture of  elegance  and  grotesqueness  ;  the  third  that  of  the 
cynical  but  compassionate  observer  of  mankind  in  general, 
apart  from  fashionable  and  all  other  masquerade.  In  the 
second  manner  mitjht  here  and  there  be  foufad  anticipations 
of  the  third  ;  but,  no  longer  to  divide  them  by  their  rela- 
tion to  subjects,  the  humor  of  the  second  was  lively,  and 
now  and  then  almost  reckless ;  that  of  the  third  grave  with 
a  gravity  which  was  sometimes  all  but  misanthropical. 

As  to  the  man,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  his  mental 
character  by  the  fact  that  he  was  always  a  mathematician 
and  always  an  artist.  He  had  become  an  engineer  by 
choice,  and  when  he  abandoned  his  profession  to  devote 
himself  to  art  (Avhich  he  must  have  studied  very  seriously 
at  one  time,  or  he  could  never  have  acquired  the  skill  and 
certainty  which  distinguish  all  his  drawings)  he  kept  up 
his  mathematical  studies,  and  ended  by  putting  aside  art 
to  occupy  himself  with  a  sort  of  transcendental  engineering. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  almost  the  only  designs  he 
made  were  in  connection  with  flying  machines  and  aerial 
navigation  generally.  In  politics  he  was  naturally  not  a 
Republican.  He  knew  that  any  one  could  point  out  the 
weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  of  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy ;  but  what  chiefly  struck  him  was  the  flagrant  absurd- 
ity of  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  socialist  Republicans 
of  1848.  You  could  judge  of  the  men,  he  said,  by  the  mere 
phraseology  of  their  political  cries. 

What,  lor  instance,  was  the  meaning  of  "  Droit  au 
travail "  ?  and  would  it  be  a  particle  more  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  the  right  to  breed  rabbits,  which  no  one  had  ever 
contested?  His  own  personal  sympathies,  like  those  of  so 
many  writers  and  artists  of  his  period,  were  with  the 
Orleans  family,  and  it  was  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Louis  Philippe  that  he  arrived  in  London  with  letters  from 
one  or  more  of  the  Orleans  princes  to  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  only  result  of  this  introduction,  to  which  he  did  not 
seem  to  attach  much  importance,  was  an  order  for  a  pic- 
ture on  a  masked-ball  subject,  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  only  kind  of  subject  Gavarni  could  treat.  For  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  he  ihad  executed  a  painting  full  of  char- 
acteristic figures  and  picturesque  groups,  representing  the 
sta^e  and  side  scenes  of  the  Opera  between  two  acts  of  a 
ballet,  with  dancers  in  all  sorts  of  positions  and  attitudes, 
listening,  or  pretending  to  listen,  to  familiar  flattery  ;  gos- 
siping, and  practising  their  eternal  battements.  But  the 
great  object  with  which  Gavarni  had  come  to  England 
was  to  make  a  number  of  drawings  illustrative  of  English 
society  and  English  life,  which,  in  the  form  of  wood  en- 
gravings, were  publishetl  under  the  title  of  "  Gavarni  in 
London." 


This  work  from  at  least  two,  perhaps  three,  points  of 
view  was  not  successful.  The  Englishmen  represented 
were  either  too  much  like  Frenchmen,  or  too  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  which  strike  a  Frenchman 
seeing  Englishmen  in  England  for  the  first  time.  Gavarni 
complained  bitterly  that  there  was  no  costume  in  England  ; 
that  the  poor  wore  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  rich ;  and 
that  English  workmen  looked  superficially  like  English 
gentlemen  badly  and  imperfectly  dressed.  But,  apart 
from  costume,  he  appeared  to  see  no  character  in  English 
faces.  He  took  occasion  to  present  some  groups  of  refined 
thieves  and  elegant  vagabonds  which  were  admired  only 
for  the  grace  of  the  drawing.  As  for  the  gentlemen,  they 
were  often  sheepish  in  appearance,  with  whiskers,  without 
moustaches  (anno  1849),  and  with  long  teeth  which,  from 
the  absence  of  the  moustache,  seemed  still  longer.  The 
sheep  type  is  common  enough  in  England,  but  not  so  com- 
mon as  French  artists  and  caricaturists  imagine,  owing  to 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  same  type  in  France.  Ga- 
varni complained,  too,  that  the  subjects  selected  for  him  did 
not  belong  specially  to  London  lite,  and  that  many  of  the 
scenes  proposed  Avere  essentially  the  same  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  all  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  Is 
not,  for  instance,  an  opera-box  in  London  very  like  an 
opera-box  in  Paris  ?  Is  not  an  English  ball,  an  English 
concert,  an  English  promenade  very  like  a  ball,  a  concert, 
a  promenade  in  France  ?  Subjects  of  low  life,  however, 
were  also  offered  to  him,  and  here,  as  regards  English 
characterization,  he  was  less  successful  even  than  with  his 
aristocratic  scenes. 

Probably  Gavarni's  failure  in  this  undertaking  —  a  failure 
of  which  he,  self-observant  as  he  was,  and  utterly  without 
conceit,  must  have  been  more  fully  aware  than  any  one  — 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  bringing  him  to  his  third  and 
boldest  style.  His  drawings  were  neither  sufficiently  Eng- 
lish nor  (admitting  that  they  were  English  as  to  certain 
points)  sufficiently  real.  He  determined  to  master  English 
character  and  to  portray  it  with  the  accuracy  of  realism. 
He  succeeded  in  the  self-imposed  task,  and  in  doing  so 
formed  his  last  and  best  manner.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  had  visited  Scotland,  where  he  painted  several  very 
beautiful  landscapes,  including  some  harvest  pictures  with 
figures,  one  of  which  (a  young  girl  carrying  a  sheaf  of 
corn  on  her  head)  was  destined,  we  believe,  for  the  Queen. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  took  rooms  in  Seven  Dials, 
where  he  proposed  (at  the  risk  of  confounding  it  with  the 
Irish)  to  study  the  English  character.  Instead  of  the 
beauty  and  fashion  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  in 
early  youth,  instead  of  the  eccentric  poses  and  picturesque 
costumes  of  his  second  manner,  he  now  painted  rags  and 
squalor,  and,  occupying  himself  no  more  with  light  comedy, 
or  with  even  the  pretence  of  sentiment,  observed  human 
nature  in  its  half-naked  and  (as  seen  in  Seven  Dials)  very 
dirty  simplicity. 

A  change  which  had  gradually  been  coming  on  must 
about  this  time  have  taken  place  in  the  artist's  mind  —  a 
change  in  his  philosophical  as  well  as  in  his  artistic  man- 
ner of  viewing  life.  He  did  not  go  to  Seven  Dials  merely 
to  see  how  the  poor  of  London  differed  externally  from 
the  society  he  had  met  at  evening  parties  and  the  Opera ; 
nor  did  he  establish  himself  there  merely  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  judicious 
observer,  wishing  to  study  a  foreign  country,  takes  up  his 
residence  in  it  for  a  time,  and  does  not  content  himself 
with  visiting  it  or  running  through  it.  He  must  also  have 
felt  disposed  in  a  general  way,  and  without  any  motive 
beyond  the  gratification  of  a  curious  desire,  to  learn  how 
men  and  women  lived  together  under  conditions  which  he 
had  not  yet  observed,  without  the  particular  veils  of  de- 
cency and  hypocrisy  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
but  perhaps  with  others  substituted  for  them.  Neverthe- 
less, Seven  Dials  was  almost,  though  not  quite,  the  last 
place  in  which  we  should  have  looked  for  Gavarni ;  and 
we  must  refer  those  who  are  interested  as  to  the  Seven 
Dials  period  of  his  London  life  to  the  excellent  biography 
of  the  Brothers  de  Goncourt,  which  has  suggested  the 
present  article,  but  without  furnishing  its  materials. 


1873.]  

Already  on  his  arrival  in  London,  Gavarni  bad  shown  a 
certain  orijjinality  in  his  mode  of  life.  He  bad  taken 
rooms  in  Siilisbury  S<juaru,  Fleet  Street,  perhaps  in  order 
to  !>»•  near  his  printers  and  publishers.  There,  however, 
he  lived,  and  in  the  evening  —  and  indeed  at  other  times 
when  he  was  not  inclined  to  work  —  would  walk  across 
the  hijuare  in  his  dressing-j^own  and  slippers,  enter  a 
tavern  called  the  Barley  Mow,  and  sit  there  smoking 
cigarettes,  drinkinj^  bottled  ale,  "coupde  avee  de  I'eau  "  — 
in  other  words  diluted  with  water  —  ruminating,  and,  if 
the  opportunity  presented  itself,  conversing.  British 
bottled  ale  was  at  that  time  almost  as  strange  to  French- 
men as  cigarettes  were  to  Englishmen.  Gavarni  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  it,  especially  of  the  Scotch 
variety  ;  and,  perhaps  from  having  met  with  it  in  Paris 
onlv  at  such  places  as  Tortoni's  and  the  Cafid  Anglais, 
fancied  that  it  was  a  particularly  fashionable  beverage. 
The  iilea  occurred  to  him  of  producing  a  work  illustrative 
of  English  life  in  town  and  country,  and  in  every  class,  to 
be  called  "  A  Pot  of  Beer."  Hop-picking,  the  interior  of 
a  large  brewery,  a  village  public-house,  with  laborers  and 
artisans  drinking  porter,  and  finally  a  banquet,  with  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  drinking  ale,  were  among  the«cenes  be 
proposed  to  represent.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  ale 
was  not  the  cliaracteristic  drink  of  people  of  fashion,  nor 
porter  the  drink  of  our  working  classes  alone;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  title  "  A  Pot  of  Beer  "  would  be  thought 
vulgar.  Abandoning  his  hastily  conceived  project  (which 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  beer-song  in  "  Mar- 
tha "),  he  entered  upon  the  question  of  diction  and  style 
suggested  by  the  remark  that  the  title  "  pot  of  beer " 
would  not  recommend  a  work  so  named  to  the  attention  of 
j)olite  society  in  England. 

Style,  he  said,  "  did  not  cross  the  Channel."  It  was 
impossible  ior  Frenchmen  reading  English  or  hearing  it 
spoken  to  seize  certain  shades  of  expression  apparent  to 
Englishmen  ;  and  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  tell  good  French  from  bad,  or  they  would  not  find  so 
much  pleasure  in  reading  Paul  de  Kock,  who  in  France 
was  not  accepted  as  a  writer  at  all,  and  owed  such  success 
as  he  had  obtained  to  the  admiration  of  shop-boys  and 
commercial  travellers.  It  had  never  occurred,  however,  to 
Gavarni  to  consider  the  ethical  value  of  Paul  de  Kock  ;  nor 
did  it  strike  him  that  his  illiterate,  or  at  least  unliterary 
and  commonplace  style,  might  have  had  the  effect  of  clos- 
ing the  eyes  of  educated  French  readers  to  the  genuine 
humor  contained  in  his  pages.  He  was  a  vulgar  and  triv- 
ial writer,  "  without  style,"  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 
Gavarni  placed  Balzac,  of  whom  he  frequently  spoke,  and 
with  whom  he  possessed  many 'points  of  sympathy,  far 
above  all  other  French  novelists.  He  had  also  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Alphonse  Karr  as  an  observer  and  writer, 
but  probably  not  as  a  constructor  of  novels.  He  declared, 
what  Will  seem  surprising  to  many  who  met  Balzac  only 
in  society  where  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  shine,  that  in 
private  conversation  he  was  "  stupid,"  repeating,  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  an  explanation  of  so  surprising  a  statement, 
that  he  was  "  simplement  bete."  He  added  that  Balzac 
found  it  very  difficult  to  set  to  work,  and  that  he  would 
cover  his  paper  with  numbers  of  little  words  and  phrases 
which  he  scribbled  in  all  sorts  of  ways  before  he  began ; 
though,  once  having  got  his  faculties  into  play,  it  is  known 
that  he  would  continue  writing  for  prodigious  and  almost 
alarming  periods. 

Gavarni  was  himself  given  to  artistic  scribbling,  and  in 
his  leisure  moments,  when  he  was  smoking  cigarettes  and 
had  nothing  particular  to  do,  amused  himself  by  covering 
large  wood  blocks  with  "  initial  letters  "  and  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  designs.  This,  however,  was  not  mere  preparation 
for  work.  It  was  actual  work,  and  often  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  valuable  kind.  He  seemed  to  think  of  his  figures  first, 
and  of  their  meaning  —  or  rather  of  the  words  by  which 
he  should  interpret  their  meaning  —  afterwards.  But  his 
first  passion  was  for  form,  and,  in  connection  with  the  hu- 
man  figure,  for  expression,  by  means  of  attitude.  We 
have  seen  him  draw  the  melodramatic  actor  Melingue  in  a 
dozen  different  attitudes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  atti- 
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tudes,  which  were  always  won<lerfully  expressive ;  and  one 
remembers  (iavarni's  most  charming  women  less  by  their 
faces  than  by  their  figures  and  their  graceful  poses. 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 


Samuel  I^>vkr'8  Life  in  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Bayle 
Bernard,  tlic  iiutlior  uf  it,  has  been  chiefly  known  hitherto  in  his 
character  as  a  dramatist. 

A  rx>NDON  theatrical  mana^^er,  who  has  a  nice  little  place  in 
the  country,  has  put  on  his  garden  fence,  since  the  cherric*  rip- 
ened, a  si{;n-boaru    ruadin);,  "  Free-list  absolutely  suspended." 

According  to  M.  Pierre  Vdron,  M.  Philarfcte  Chasles,  who 
recently  died  at  Venice,  had  gone  thither  (o  take  possession  of  a 
small  estate  there,  a  palazctto  and  garden,  left  to  him  recently 
by  one  of  his  admirers. 

M.  About  and  M.  Herv^  have  fought  a  duel  at  Vincenncs. 
The  contest  lasted  twenty  minutes,  owing  to  repeated  pauses, 
M.  About  bein^:  stout,  and  soon  getting  out  of  breath.  Neither 
gentleman  was  hurt,  and  both  deserved  to  be. 

TiiK  Japanese  are  now  possessed  of  a  daily  paper,  printed  at 
Teddo,  with  movable  types,  and  called  the  Daily  liirakanaNewt, 
or,  in  the  vernacular,  Mainichi  Hirakana  Shunbunshi.  The  pa- 
per is  published  by  "  The  Society  for  the  Dispersion  of  Dark- 
ness." 

The  Parisians  do  not  err  from  excess  of  confidence  in  their 
government.  An  art  connoisseur  recently  asked  a  Parisian 
dealer  why  under  the  Republic  pictures  were  more  sought  after 
than  statuary.  "  Because,"  was  the  reply,  *'  when  the  Revolu- 
tion takes  place  the  former  can  be  quickly  rolled  up  and  packed 
away,  while  it  is  impossible  to  remove  bronze  or  marble  at  short 
notice." 

A  COMPANY  has  been  formed  in  Paris  which  supplies  the  citi- 
zens with  a  convenience.  Supposing  you  desire  t4>  enjoy  a  day 
in  any  of  the  suburbs,  where  there  may  l>e  fishing,  boating,  or 
excursions  into  the  country  parts,  for  a  fixed  sum  —  a  reduction 
of  one  third  for  ladies  —  the  company  furnishes  a  small  book  of 
stamped  coupons,  one  of  which  is  to  be  detached  for  the  railway, 
or  other  vehicle,  for  breakfast  or  dinner,  for  a  boat  or  concert, 
for  a  bath  or  for  fishing. 

Among  many  other  things  it  was  said  that  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, having  been  induced  to  taste  the  German  porter-beer  during 
his  visit  to  Berlin,  at  once  ordered  a  dozen  bottles  to  be  for- 
warded to  an  uncle  in  Teheran,  whom  he  suspected  of  growing 
too  popular  during  his  absence,  adding,  as  he  pocketed  the  re- 
ceipt jriven  him  at  the  parcel  delivery  office,  "  If  he  can  stand 
that  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and  must  bow  to  the  will  of 
Allah !  " 

Great  complaint  comes  from  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  It  ap-* 
pears  that  the  Germans,  spectacled  and  note-book  carrying, 
have  contrived  to  accurately  copy  everything  in  the  English  ma- 
chinery which  is  worth  copying,  and  hurrying  to  the  German- 
Austrian  patent  offices,  have  patented  for  their  respective  coun- 
tries inventions  which  were  made  by  Englishmen  in  the  hope  of 
a  large  sale  in  the  continental  districts  for  which  they  were  par- 
ticularly suited  Meanwhile  the  German  newspapers  are  con- 
gratulating their  countrymen  on  the  grand  opportunity  they 
have  had  of  sucking  the  English  brain. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says :  Mr.  Story's  fine  statae 
of  "  Jerusalem  "  has  been  on  view  for  some  time  at  Mr.  Hollo- 
way's  in  Bedford  Street.  It  is  destined  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute,  at  Philadelphia,  having  been  purchased  and  presented 
by  an  American  lady.  It  is  certainly  a  magnificent  impersona- 
tion of  the  grief  of  the  Jews,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
the  sculptor  of  the  "  Cleopatra."  The  flesh  is  slightly  tinted, 
and  some  portions  of  the  surface,  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  Miss  Hosmer  and  other  modern  artists,  are  more  highly 
polished  than  others.     The  effect  is  not  overdone. 

The  Athenceum  speaks  thus  of  Victor  Hugo's  new  work : 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  nearly  finished  a  novel,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  month  of  February,  1874.  under  the  title  of 
"  Quatre-Vingt  Treize,"  with  the  sub-title  of  "  Premier  rc'cit  : 
la  Guerre  Civile."  The  plot  carries  the  reader  for  an  instant  to 
Paris,  and  the  imposing  figures  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and 
Marat  appear  upon  the  stage ;  but  the  action  takes  place  almost 
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entirely  in  the  Vendue.  The  relations  of  the  Vende'ens  to  the 
English,  and  those  of  the  Channel  Islands  t6  the  Breton  coast, 
are  illustrated  by  documents  hitherto  hardly  known.  An  en- 
counter between  an  English  frigate  and  a  French  squadron  is 
said  to  be  grandly  told. 

Emulating  the  great  feat  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  has  con- 
verted Africa  into  an  island  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal, 
Signor  Antonio  Zimello,  of  Vicenza,  wants  to  turn  Europe  and 
Asia  into  one  continent.  This  well-known  Italian  engineer  has 
laid  a  plan  before  the  Ottoman  government  for  the  bridging 
over  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  is  confident  that  he  could  construct 
a  causeway  across  the  famous  gut  which  divides  Pera  from  Scu- 
tari, and  he  proposes  to  do  it  by  erecting  eighteen  pillars  from 
shore  to  shore  at  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  of  large  vessels 
sailing  under.  The  distance  across  from  Pera  to  Scutari  is  over 
a  mile  and  a  half,  but  there  is  a  rock  in  the  channel  upon  which 
stands  "  Leander's  tower,"  and  there  are  points  farther  up  where 
the  shores  come  much  closer  together  —  so  close  that  if  a  couple 
of  pillars  could  be  established,  a  suspension-bridge  might  be 
hung  there. 

Glass  bonnets  are  among  the  novelties  of  the  Vienna  Expo- 
sition. These  articles  come  from  Bohemia,  and  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  Paris  and  London,  and  some  also  to  America,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  become  popular,  and  be  "  all  the  fash- 
ion "  next  fall.  The  hat  is  described  as  made  of  loose  pieces  of 
glass  fastened  closely  together  by  a  gutta-percha  band,  which 
allows  it  to  conform  to  the  head.  Inside  there  is  a  lining  of  silk, 
and  the  trimmings  are  various.  Birds  and  flowers  are  chiefly 
used  for  ornamentation,  colored  so  naturally  that  in  appearance 
they  are  far  superior  to  the  usual  artificial  goods.  A  bonnet  of 
glass  weighs  but  a  few  ounces,  only  a  very  small  quantity  being 
used  in  its  construction.  Of  course  they  are  very  durable,  rain 
will  not  spot  them,  and  the  cost  is  said  to  be  small.  Glass 
dresses  will  next  be  introduced  for  those  who  dare  to  live  in 
glass  houses. 

A  CURIOUS  coincidence  lately  happened  at  Liege.  A  foreign 
merchant  came  to  that  town  to  look  up  some  of  his  debtors,  and 
meeting  one  of  them  in  the  street,  observed  that  he  was  looking 
for  him,  as  he  thought  it  high  time  that  the  account  between 
them  should  be  settled.  "  I  should  be  only  too  glad,"  replied 
M.  X.,  "  but  you  cannot  draw  blood  from  a  stone."  "  Then," 
said  the  creditor,  "  I  shall  have  recourse  to  extreme  measures." 
"Now  I  think  of  it,"  cried  X.,  "  I  shall  soon  receive  an  impor- 
tant legacy.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  a  bill  at  three  months 
for  the  whole  amount,  and  this  I  promise  to  meet."  "  Very 
well ;  where  shall  I  find  you  1  "  inquired  the  merchant.  "  At 
No.  29,  Hue  Robermont."  The  bill  having  become  due  last 
■week,  a  clerk  was  sent  by  the  creditor  to  the  above  address. 
As  No.  29  proved  to  be  the  cemetery,  the  messenger  suspected  a 
joke,  but,  nevertheless,  inquired  of  the  porter  whether  M.  X. 
was  within.  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  has  been  here 
since  yesterday."  "  I  am  come  about  a  bill."  "  A  bill  upon 
X. !  I  tell  you  he  was  buried  yesterday."  X.  had  only  in- 
tended to  play  an  unworthy  trick  upon  his  creditor,  but  he  act- 
ually died  a  little  before  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and, 
therefore  actually  occupied  the  mournful  abode  he  had  named 
in  jest. 

An  American  sends  the  following  sensible  and  useful  note  to 
the  editor  of  the  London  Spectator:  Sir,  —  In  your  issue  of 
July  12,1  noticed  an  expression  which  is  often  quoted  in  Eng- 
lish novels  and  newspapers  as  an  Americanism.  I  refer  to  the 
word  "  Britisher,"  which  appeared  in  the  review  of  "  Silverland." 
This  word  was  never  made  use  of  by  an  American,  unless  de- 
rived from  English  sources.  There  are  certain  English  novelists 
who,  knowing  nothing  whatever  about  us,  create  ideal  Americans 
of  a  stamp  such  as  never  existed  even  among  the  roughest  back- 
woodsmen. These  characters  talk  of  "  Britishers,"  but  no 
Englishman  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ever  heard  the  word 
used  by  any  but  his  own  countrymen.  It  is  purely  an  English 
Americanism.  It  was  probably  first  used  by  some  novelist,  and 
struck  the  public  fancy,  and  has  been  in  vogue  ever  since  —  in 
England.  I  have  heard  the  word  used  here,  but  only,  as  I  have 
said,  by  those  who  had  it  suggested  by  English  books  or  news- 
papers. Heaven  knows,  we  have  enough  peculiarities  of  manners 
and  language,  without  having  slang  phrases  made  for  us  !  We 
of  New  York  "  guess,"  and  in  the  South  they  "  reckon."  We 
"go  right  off,"  meaning  to  "go  immediately."  The  vulgar 
American  "darns  "  everything  and  t\\r_)body;  and,  altliough 
I  never  heard  it,  I  am  told  that  the  abandoned  Massachusetts 
Yankee  sometimes"  calculates,"  as  they  are  made  to  do  in  Eng- 
lish novels.  In  Maryland  and  farther  south  everything  is 
"  mighty    nice,"  but    is    that   worse    than  "  awfully   jolly "  ? 


Another  essentially  English  Americanism  is  to  speak  of  "  the 
States."  I  have  noticed  Americans  using  this  phrase  after 
having  been  in  England,  but  never  before.  They  say  the 
"United  States"  and  "America,"  but  "  the  States  "  never. 

I  use  the  present  opportunity  of  correcting  these  false  impres- 
sions, not  because  your  use  of  the  word  "  Britisher  "  particularly 
offended  my  patriotism,  but  because  I  have  long  wished  to  pro- 
test against  the  way  in  which  our  national  peculiarities  have 
been  exaggerated,  and  in  many  cases  maliciously  misrepresented, 
by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Dickens  and  a  host  of  others.  When 
people  derive  their  ideas  of  a  country  from  such  unfair  accounts, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  these  ideas  are  somewhat  vague  and  in- 
accurate.    Some  of  their  impressions  are  indeed  remarkable. 

A  relation  of  mine  travelling  in  Wales  last  summer  heard  it 
confidently  asserted  that  "  All  American  women  smoke  and 
chew  tobacco."  Another,  some  years  ago,  while  sitting  at  the 
dinner-table  of  an  English  gentleman,  overheard  a  lady  remark 
to  her  neighbor,  "  There  is  an  American,  and  he  behaves  very 
well !  "  This  well-informed  Englishwoman  probably  was  sur- 
prised not  to  see  the  "  novel "  American,  who  has  lanky  jaws,  a 
beard  like  a  goat,  and  who  eats  his  dinner  with  his  bowie-knife. 
She  may  have  belonged  to  the  class  that  imagine  the  streets  of 
New  York  infested  with  Indians  in  war-paint  and  feathers ;  or 
perhaps  she  was  like  that  French  lady,  the  sister  of  a  well-known 
novelist,  who  remarked  incidentally  to  a  friend  of  mine,  —  who, 
by  the  way,  was  as  blonde  as  any  Englishwoman,  —  "  You  see  I 
have  black  blood  in  my  veins,  like  all  you  Americans."  —  I  am, 
sir,  etc. 


JOHN   STUART    MILL. 

My  teacher  !  so  indeed  thou  art. 

Though  I  was  never  at  thy  side  : 
My  fellow-Christian  !  though  thy  heart, 

Perhaps,  the  name  would  have  denied  : 

I  call  thee  happy  :  thou  wert  strong 

In  age  with  all  the  power  of  youth  : 
With  zeal  for  freedom,  hate  of  wrong. 

Reverence  for  man,  and  love  of  truth  : 

And  thou  couldst  read,  as  in  a  scroll, 

The  laws  of  nature  and  of  mind  . 
But  wherefore  was  it  that  thy  soul 

To  higher  things  than  these  was  blind  ? 

The  world  thy  intellect  descried 

Was  colored  with  no  heavenly  glow  : 
Thy  thought,  a  dwelling  fair  and  wide. 

But  liglited  only  from  below. 

And  j-^et,  if  God  is  light  indeed. 

Then  surely,  whether  clear  or  dim 
Our  knowledge,  all  its  rays  proceed  — 

Though  they  be  broken  rays  —  from  Him. 

And  He  I  know  will  guide  thee  right. 

The  pure  to  Him  shall  see  their  way  : 
The  just  shall  tread  a  path  of  light, 

Increasing  to  the  perfect  day  : 

And  thou  art  such  as  these  :    and  He 

Who  healed  the  blind  will  touch  thine  eyes, 

To  see  the  God  thou  didst  not  see, 
The  Christ  thou  didst  not  recognize  : 

And  that  which  seemed  a  Stygian  shore 
Will  prove  a  land  of  knowledge,  grown 

From  earthly  germs  yet  more  and  more, 
Till  thou  shall  know  as  thou  art  known. 

Joseph  John  Murpht. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett's  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui- 
toes and  other  annoying  insects. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  VI.    (^continued.) 

"  Golden  Square  way  again,  by 
Jov«  !  That's  the  house  —  yes,  I  like 
the  look  of  it :  there's  a  beautiful  line  of 
brass  bell-handles  down  the  door-post, 
and  a  most  artistically  broken  window- 
pane  that's  as  if  A.  Genius,  Esquire,  was 
put  up  over  the  shop-door.  There's  a 
deli;;htful  perfunje  of  dust-holes,  too, 
as  if  there  wasn't  much  gold-dust,  but 
as  if  what  there  was  is  all  ready  to 
come  down.  H.  Vincent  —  a  good 
name.  I  don't  like  the  H,  though : 
we'll  have  it  Horace  in  the  next  cata- 
logue :  it  will  give  a  sort  of  flavor  like 
Horace  Vernet,  and  people'U  like  it 
without  knowing  why.  Thank  you, 
my  dear :  by  the  way,  the  bell-wire's 
out  of  order.  If  your  mistress  wants 
it  mended,  I  can  give  her  the  name  of 
a  first-rate  fellow  who's  a  regular  Jack 
Ketch  for  hanging  bells  —  of  course, 
I  don't  mean  brazen  belles,  but  brass 
ones.  That's  a  joke.  Only  you  must 
know   foreign    languages    to   see   the 

[)oint  of  it.  This  is  where  H.  Vincent 
ives,  talking  of  hanging?  .  .  .  Good 
morning,    Madam  —  Mrs.   Vincent,  I 

f  resume.  By  Jove,  that  looks  bad  — 
don't  like  married  men  as  a  rule  : 
every  woman  ain't  a  Pauline,  and  she's 
getting  as  close  and  as  near  as  to-mor- 
row morning.  My  name's  Denis  Carol  : 
I  dare  say  you've  heard  your  husband 
speak  of  me,  when  he's  talked  about 
old  times  ?  " 

Claudia,  hard  at  work  on  her  easel, 
rose  and  blushed  before  the  first  visitor, 
though  a  stranger,  who  had  seen  her 
in  her  poor  room.  It  contained  noth- 
ing but  the  merest  necessaries  of  work, 
except  one  large  and  sufficiently  com- 
fortable arm-chair  piled  up  with 
pillows,  in  which  sat  a  stooping,  gray- 
headed  old  man,  staring  at  a  few 
flickering  coals.  Carol,  in  looking 
round  the  room,  caught  sight  of  the 
helpless-looking  figure,  and  bowed 
again.  Claudia  herself  was  poorly 
dressed  in  color-stained  working 
clothes,  and  her  face,  which  depended 
upon  color  and  form  for  its  too  statu- 
esque beauty,  had  become  worn  and 
thin.  But  the  outspoken  frankness  of 
her  gray  eyes  remained,  and  the  sud- 
den flush  had  restored  a  little  of  the 
brightness  of  which  toil  and  unaccus- 


tomed privation  had  robbed  her.  But 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  her  being 
a  lady  anywhere,  and  even  Carol's  flow 
of  impudence  was  touched  with  frost 
in  mid  career.  "  By  Jove,"  he  thought, 
"  we  must  chanjje  all  this  —  there's 
something  rotten  here."  He  had  car- 
ried his  lighted  cigar  in  with  him,  in 
preparation  for  the  Bohemian  gather- 
ing that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
find  ;  but,  with  an  "  Excuse  me, 
Madam,"  he  took  a  step  back  through 
the  door,  and  laid  the  stump  upon  a 
staircase  window-sill  before  he  waited 
for  her  answer. 

"  I  am  afi-aid  you  have  mistaken  the 
room,"  said  Claudia.  "  I  have  no 
husband." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Madam  —  very 
sorry.  If  you  had,  I  have  no  doubt  1 
should  have  known  him  well.  I  know 
everybody  worth  knowing,  so  I  must 
have  known  him.  I  am  looking  for 
H.  Vincent." 

Was  her  picture  sold  ?  A  gleam  of 
hope  came  into  Claudia's  eyes. 

"  You  want  to  see  me  ?  I  am  Miss 
Brandt,  but  I  chose  to  exhibit  under 
another  name." 

"  Brandt  —  Brandt  —  why  that's  the 
name  —  what  —  you  are  no  relation  to 
the  man  who  —  I  mean  the  banker  or 
director  or  something  "  — 

"  Hush  —  that  is  my  father,  sitting 
there." 

"  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected 
pleasure !  Poor  old  gentleman  —  is  he 
very  bad  ?  " 

"  He  is  very,  very  ill." 

"  Paralysis  ?  —  Ah,  that's  a  nasty 
sort  of  thing.  I've  known  scores  of 
cases  —  thousands.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  it  puts  a  man  out,  altogether.  Does 
he  understand  what  we  say  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not." 

"  Poor  old  gentleman.  I  knew  him 
since  he  was  that  high  —  he  knew  me 
I  mean,  since  I  was." 

"  What  —  you  know  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  know  everybody  —  that's  nothing 
—  everybody.  What's  one  less  or  one 
more?  Nothing  at  all.  By  Jove,  I 
have  an  idea.  You've  got  a  doctor,  of 
course  ?     What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  seen  by  doctors. 
But"  — 

"  Don't  know  them  —  never  heard 
of  them.  Very  good  for  ophthalmia 
and  whooping-cough,  I  dare  say,  but 
paralysis  —  that's  another  sort  of 
thing.  I  know  a  man  who  has  paraly- 
sis at  the  ends  of  his  fingers  —  a  splen- 
did fellow,  that's  only  got  to  make  a 


name  to  beat  Sir  Godfrey  Bowes.  I'll 
Bend  him —  Doctor  Vaughan." 

"Who?" 

"  Doctor  Vaughan  —  Doctor  Harold 
Vaughan  —  the  most  risint;  physician 
of  the  day.  He'll  do  anything  for  me 
—  I  made  him  "  — 

"You  are  very  kind  —  but  —  we 
are  quite  well  off  for  advice  :  there  is 
no  need  t«  send  for  another  physician. 
But  is  he  doing  so  well  ?  " 

*'  Doing  well?  At  well  as  mother 
and  child.  I  mean  him  to  be  the  only 
man  before  I've  done :  I'll  smash  up 
everybody  else,  Sir  Godfrey  and  all. 
There's  Doctor  V^aughan  —  I  made 
him.  There's  Miss  Leczinska,  the 
actress,  you  know  —  I  made  her. 
There's  Brandon,  editor  of  the  Trum- 
pet —  I  made  him.  There's  my  friend 
Lord  Lisburn,  author  of  what's  his 
name  —  of  course,  you've  read  that  — 
I  made  him.  There's  Abner,  the  com- 
poser —  I  made  him.  There  was 
Aaron,  of  the  Oberon  —  I  made  him. 
There's  members  of  Parliament  —  I've 
made  them.  There's  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  —  I  made  him. 
And  there's  Miss  Brandt,  and  I'll 
make  her.     What'll  you  be  ?  " 

"  You  knew  my  father,"  she  said. 
"  You  can't  help  seeing  what  we  are 
now.  I  only  want  anything  to  do  that 
will  not  part  me  from  him.' 

"  Why  don't  you  paint  in  your 
own  name  ?  That  would  be  the 
thin^." 

"  lou  ask  me  why  I  do  not  drag  my 
father's  name  before  the  world  again  — 
why  I  do  not  trade  upon  slander  ?  " 

"  The  best  use  slander  could  be  put 
to.  I  know  things,  and  I'm  never 
wrong  about  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Never  mind,  though.  I've  got  an  idea. 
Of  course,  you  are  first-rate  at  por- 
traits ?  " 

"I  have  painted  them.  Whether 
ill  or  well,  you  must  judge."  The 
slender  hope  that  her  shabby  visitor 
might  be  a  picture-dealer,  who  had 
been  struck  by  her  landscape,  was 
rapidly  dying  'away,  and  she  opened 
her  portfolio  with  a  weary  sigh. 

"  Why,  you're  a  regular  Canaletto 
at  portraits  —  a  Claudia  Lorraine. 
The  very  thing.  By  Jove,  there's  a 
nose  —  just  my  idea  of  a  nose.  Your 
father,  I  suppose  ?  And  this  old  lady 
just  sketched  out  —  I  shouldn't  like  to 
meet  her  alone  in  a  dark  lane,  though. 
She  looks  like  the  very  midge's 
wing." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Claudia, 
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hastily,  and  turning  it  over  —  it  was  a 
first  sketch  of  Mrs.  Goldrick,  which 
she  had  made  to  illustrate  her  Whit- 
Monda}"  adventure  for  the  benefit  of 
Harold  Vaughau. 

"  All  right  —  I've  seen  enough  for 
me.  Would  you  like  to  earn  twenty 
guineas,  for  a  head  ?  " 

•'  Twenty  guineas  ?  "  Claudia  opened 
her  eyes. 

"Not  enough,  eh?  Twenty-five, 
then.  I've  got  a  commission.  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  I'm  the  poorest  man 
going,  .so  1  shall  take  a  trifle  on  the 
order ;  but  that'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  vou.  You  shall  have  your  ])ay 
clear,  this  time  any  how." 

«« I  didn't  mean  it  wasn't  enough  — 
it's  too  much."  said  the  girl,  whose 
practical  qualities  have,  I  fear,  been 
over-praised.  The  heart  of  Carol 
leaped  within  him.  But  it  smote  him, 
too.  He  had  generally  ruled  by 
threats :  it  was  new  to  him  to  find  in- 
nocence in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Even  Zelda  knew  the  value  of  money, 
however  innocent  she  might  be  in  less 
important  things. 
^"  Hang  me,  by  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  spirit  of  mingled  exultation  at 
having  stalked  so  easy  a  pigeon,  and 
of  amazement  at  his  discovery.  "  Hang 
me,  if  anybody  shall  ever  be  your 
agent  but  me  —  I'll  smash  them  up,  and 
what  I  say  I  do." 

It  was  as  though  he  had  said,  "  I'll 
take  care  that  nobody  shall  cheat  you 
but  me."  It  was  not  chivalry  after 
Lord  Lisburn's  pattern  ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  chivalry  which  bears 
for  its  crest,  not  the  silk  purse,  but  the 
bow's  ear,  and  is  equally  true  in  its 
way.  So  it  came  about*  that  while 
Harold  Vaughan's  exalted  beggar- 
girl  had  enlisted  the  coroneted  knight 
of  the  silken  pennon  for  her  champion, 
his  dethroned  queen  had  to  put  up 
with  the  knight  of  that  from  which, 
as  proverbs  go,  no  silken  purse  or  pen- 
non can  be  made. 

CHAPTER    VII.    Claudia's    first 

PATRON. 

There  is  another  proverb,  or  rather 
mperstition,  according  to  which  one's 
left  ear  burns  when  ill  is  being  spoken 
of  its  owner,  though  a  thousand  miles 
away.  There  is  also  another  supersti- 
tion, or  rather  belief,  according  to 
which  no  lady  can  be  guilty  of  listen- 
ing to  conversations  through  key-holes. 
Not  only  Zelda's  left  ear,  but  her  right 
ear  and  her  right  and  left  cheeks  were 
burning  when,  lady  or  no  lady,  she 
drew  them  awav  from  the  key-hole 
that  fihe  had  IcM-ked  V)etween  her  own 
room  and  Ixird  Lisburn's.  She  had 
not  heard  the  whole  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  nor  could  she 
understand  all  she  heard.  But  what 
she  di«l  hear  was  (piite  enough  to  make 
her  ears  tinjrie  without  being  caught 
by  two  viHitom  in  the  flagrant  fact  of 
proving  herself  to  be  no  lady  in 
the  matter  of  eavesdropping.  She 
turned  round  vharply  upon  both   of 


them.  One  was  Carol,  whom  she 
knew,  the  other  was  a  lady  whom  she 
did  not  know.  She  was  polite  enough, 
however,  to  single  out  her  acquaintance 
for  her  attack,  afler  letting  down  the 
curtain  that  she  had  added  to  the  door 
as  well  as  a  new  bolt  and  key. 

"  How  dare  you  ! "  she  flung  out  at 
Carol.  "Didn't I  order  you  never  to 
come  into  my  room  unless  you  were 
sent  for?" 

"  That's  cool.  I  should  like  to  see 
what  sort  of  room  you'd  have  had  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  me.  Never  mind, 
Miss  Brandt  —  she's  only  in  one  of 
her  tempers." 

"  You  forget  who  you're  speaking 
to." 

"  And  that's  gratitude,"  he  said 
pathetically. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  whispered  Claudia 
nervously,  bewildered  by  the  strange 
room  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
more  than  half  frightened  at  the  little 
figure  that  stood  flashing  before  them. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  must  introduce  you. 
Pauline,  this  is  "  — 

"  Get  out.  Who  are  you  ?  "  she 
asked  Claudia,  looking  over  her  curi- 
ously from  head  to  foot.  "  You're  not 
the  woman  that  came  in  here  to-day, 
are  you,  and  looked  into  all  my  boxes 
while  I  was  away  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,  this  is  "  — 

"  Didn't  I  say  get  out  ?  If  it  isn't 
the  woman  that  looked  into  my  boxes, 
I  suppose  she  has  got  a  tongue  of  her 
own  to  say  no.  I  don't  want  you  — 
be  off",  and  don't  come  again  till  you're 
asked  for.  If  you  don't  go,  I'll  have  a 
sprained  ankle  for  a  week,  like  I  did 
before.  The  lady  can  stay,  if  she 
Avants  me.  There,  now  that  fellow's 
off,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  And  pray,  who  are  you  ?  "  asked 
Claudia  quietly.  She  was  certainly 
not  inclined  to  be  bullied  for  five-and- 
twenty  pounds. 

Zelda,  whose  head  scarcely  reached 
above  Claudia's  shoulder,  looked  up  at 
her  gravely  and  hard.  Then  she 
courtesied  with  the  dignity  that  is 
almost  touching  in  itself  when  usurped 
by  a  tiny  figure  like  hers.  But  Claudia 
had  not  outgiown  the  morbid  pride  of 
poverty,  and  held  herself  up  unbend- 
ingly. 

"  I  was  told  that  a  lady  wished  to 
see  me,"  she  said.  "  As  it  seems  I  was 
mistaken,  I  had  better  go." 

"  I  was  very  angry  and  very  rude," 
said  Zelda,  "and  I  hadn't  seen  your 
eyes,  nor  heard  you  speak,  and  you 
came  with  Carol,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
that  I  wanted  to  see  you  —  I  dare  say 
I  did,  but  I  want  twenty  things  an 
hour,  and  never  think  of  them  again 
if  they  don't  come."  Thit prima  donna 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  shy  fit  :  she 
had  never  spoken  to  a  lady  in  her  life 
before,  and  felt  as  ill  at  ease  as  if  her 
visitor  had  been  a  creature  of  another 
order.  Physical  contrast  also  told  — 
there  was  not  a  single  point  in  which 
the  two  were  not  one  another's  oppo- 
site, from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the    f)oint  of  the  heel.     In  dress,  at 


least  in  costliness  of  raiment,  Zelda 
had  the  advantage —  a  point  that 
perhaps  told  a  little  with  Claudia  by 
way  of  increase  to  her  pride,  but 
Zelda,  though  she  had  changed  rags 
for  satin,  was  content  to  be  a  peacock 
herself,  without  regard  to  the  fashion, 
or  noticing  what  other  women  wore. 

"She  must  be  some  Eastern  princess," 
thought  Claudia,  into  whose  head  it 
never  came  that  her  father's  selt-styled 
old  friend  would  dare  to  bring  her  into 
company  where  she  ought  not  to  be, 
and  whose  topographical  knowledge 
of  London  was  not  extensive  enough 
to  suggest  that  Golden  Square  was  not 
the  quarter  lor  princesses.  "  And  I 
suppose  these  are  Eastern  ways." 
Her  own  accent  was  not  English 
enough  to  tell  her  whether  Zelda's 
English  was  foreign  or  no. 

"  My  name  is  Miss  Brandt,  madam  : 
Mr.  Carol  told  me  that  you  wanted 
your  portrait  painted,  and  was  good 
enough  to  give  me  the  commission.  If 
he  was  wrong,  I  am  sorry." 

"  Maybe  I  did  :  but  Carol  makes  out 
I  want  all  sorts  of  things.  I  never 
was  done,  only  in  sticking  plaster.  I 
should  like  to  be  done  though,  in  real 
colors.  Ah,  I  remember  something 
about  it  now  —  they  want  to  put  me 
on  the  music  covers.  Yes,  I  think  I'll 
be  done.  How  long'll  you  be  ?  I'm 
ready  —  only  make  me  just  like  I  am. 
Only  I  must  brush*  down  my  hair." 
She  took  a  comb  and  brush  out  of  her 
work-basket.  "  I  think  the  deuce  is 
in  my  hair  :  I  want  to  have  it  done  flat 
like  yours.  Ladies  always  have  flat 
hair.  I  want  you  to  make  me  like  a 
lady.  Do  you  think  I'd  better  put  on 
some  rouge  ?  And  you  needn't  make 
me  quite  so  black,  and  don't  make  me 
quite  so  small.  Wait  a  minute  :  1 
must  put  on  my  other  ear-ring,  and 
now  you  can  begin." 

"  I  can  make  a  study  of  you  if  you 
like,  but  I'm  a  slow  worker  :  and  you 
must  give  me  time.  I  didn't  come  to 
give  you  a  regular  sitting  now." 

"  And  you'll  paint  me  as  you  say  V  " 
went  on  Zelda,  warming  with  the  idea, 
while  Claudia's  artistic  instincts  began 
to  wake  up  before  the  splendid  and 
picturesque  subject  she  had  found. 

"  If  you  would  only  let  me  paint  you 
in  character,"  she  said. 

"  As  how?" 

"  I  mean  as  a  Spanish  flower-girl  — 
you  should  have  sat  to  Murillo, 
madam  —  or  as  a  Sultana,  or,  best  of 
all,  as  a  Gitana,  a  Gipsy  girl  "  — 

"■  Modeiol!  No!  What  do  you  take 
me  for  ?  An  English  lady,  or  nothing 
at  all !  Oh,  I'd  bless  you  forever  if 
you'd  give  me  hair  like  yours  !  " 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I  have 
the  sketch  quite  in  my  mind's  eye.  It 
should  be  a  half-length,  and  full  face, 
with  the  hair  roughed  out  and  the  lips 
just  open,  as  if  they  were  speaking. 
You  should  wenr  your  ear-rings,  if 
you  like,  and  you  should  have  a  scarlet 
cloak  half  thrown  back,  and  the  back- 
ground should  give  a  sort  of  idea  of 
the  shade  of  trees."     Certainly  Clau- 
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dia  was  not  ori^'inal  in  her  views,  ex- 
ceptin;^  in  tlie  nrDju'r  way  to  conciliate 
a  patron.  Zelda  looked  at  her  half 
auspiciously,  half  sadly. 

"  Am  I,  then,  so  like  a  Itomnni  Chil  f 
I  want  to  be  done  like  what  I  want  to 
be." 

"  Very  well  ;  I  won't  paint  you  in 
character  as  you  don't  wish,  but  it's  a 
chance  thrown  away.  Only  for  good- 
ness'sake  don't  meddle  with  your  hair. 
I'll  begin  to-morrow,  but  I'll  make 
just  a  sketch  now,  if  you  like,  to  study 
at  home.  But,  do  you  know,  I  don't 
even  know  your  name  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Leczinska,  of  the 
Oberon." 

"  What !  are  you  Mademoiselle  Lec- 
zinska ?  "  Claudia  had  been  out  of 
the  way  of  hearing  common  scandals, 
and  never  assumed  evil.  She  only 
looked  with  additional  interest  and  cu- 
riosity at  the  actress  and  her  belong- 
ings ;  like  Harold  Vaughan,  she  had 
never  btifore  realized  the  existence  of 
an  actress  off  the  stage,  and  her  tastes, 
perhaps  also  her  foreign  blood,  led  her 
to  symi)athize  with  art  and  artists  of 
all  kinds  more  than  if  she  had  never 
put  brush  to  canvas,  or  than  if  she  had 
been  a  full-blooded  Englishwoman. 

"Yes;  I'm  her.  What  do  you 
think  of  me  ?  Do  you  think  me  so 
very  strange  ?  " 

"  I  think  jou  are  unlike  anybody  I 
ever  saw." 

"  That  means  you  don't  like  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  make  an  outline  of  your 

frofile.  Please  turn  your  head  —  may 
move  it  ?  So.  Why  do  you  think 
I  don't  like  you  ?  I  like  you  im- 
mensely for  a  subject.  As  for  the  rest, 
you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  say  in 
five  minutes" 

"  Why  not  ?  I  liked  you  the  first 
look  I  had  of  you.  But  it  isn't  blue 
eyes  like  yours  that  see  things,  though 
I'd  give  mine  for  yours  and  welcome. 
Is  it  done  ?  " 

"Not  nearly."  Claudia  was  not  too 
intent  upon  her  work  to  be  taking 
stock  of  the  costly  chaos  around  her, 
and  thinking  how  a  girl  apparently  no 
older  than  herself,  and  obviously, 
she  could  not  help  seeing,  her  intel- 
lectual inferior,  could  have  managed 
to  gather  up  so  much  of  the  world's 
chiffonerie.  She  might  get  one  of  the 
practical  lessons  she  was  always  look- 
ing after. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  "  we  are 
both  artists  —  we  are  both  foreigners. 
Have  you  ever  been  poor?  " 

"  Poor  ?  I  hardly  know.  I've  al- 
ways had  something  to  eat,  all  but 
sometimes,  but  I  haven't  always  had 
money.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  money: 
I  don't  know  which  is  best,  savin"- 
it  or  spending  it.  I  do  both  as  well  as 
I  can,  but  it's  hard  to  know  which  to 
do  sometimes." 

"I  should  have  thought  gettinor  it 
was  the  only  hard  part." 

♦'  Oh,  that's  nothing.  It  comes.  I 
just  sing  a  few  songs,  and  people  pay 
me.  I  should  never  get  any  if  I  had 
to  rake  it  up  with  my  fingers." 


"  You  have  a  wonderful  gift,  Made- 
moiselle —  I  envy  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  sing  then  ?  It's  as 
easy  as  talking,  any  day." 

"  For  one  very  good  reason  —  no- 
body ever  taught  me." 

"  Nor  me ;  only  poor  Lucas ;  and 
I  could  sing  long  before  then.  I 
thought  every  girl  could  sing.  What 
else  is  she  made  for  ?  She  can't  sell 
horses,  nor  shoe  them,  and  if  she 
could,  she'd  only  get  knocked  down  by 
the  men." 

"But  you  must  have  learned  some- 
how?" 

"  Why  ?  It  comes,  like  monev,  I 
suppose.     Who  taught  the  Chiriklori 

—  the  blessed  birds  ?  Not  Lucas,  nor 
Abner,  anyhow." 

"  Well,  God  was  not  so  good  to  me. 
Yours  must  be  a  glorious  life,  Made- 
moiselle —  to  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  world  but  to  follow  your  own  na- 
ture. Though  I  can  neither  act  nor 
sing,  I  think  the  life  of  a  great  singer 
Ifke  you  must  be  the  most  glorious  in 
the  world  —  almost  as  divine  as  Na- 
ture herself,  and  made  beautiful  by 
Art  besides.  I  can  understand  why 
the  getting  of  money  should  be  of 
small  account  with  you.  Why,  even 
fame  must  be  the  smallest  thing  in  a 
free  career  like  yours." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  nosegays  ? 
It's  glorious  enough,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  But  what's  the  good  of  it 
all,  if  it  can't  make  me  be  what  I  want 
to  be  ? " 

"  What,  then,  do  you  want  to  be  ?  " 

Zelda  thought  for  a  moment,  and  at 
last  answered,  "  Like  you." 

"  Like  me  ?  Without  a  gift  above 
the  common  —  who  can  never  expect 
to  do  more  than  keep  myself,  and  will 
be  proud  and  happy  if  I  can  do  that 
and  no  more  —  who  can  neither  sing, 
nor  play,  nor  be  thought  of  by  any  one 

—  does  not  that  sound  like  nonsense. 
Mademoiselle  ?  It  is  I  who  would 
give  myself  up  to  be  like  you," 

"  Ah  !  but  nobody  thinks  ill  of  you ; 
nobody  despises  you ;  nobody  treats 
j'ou  like  so  much  dirt  I  You  have 
somebody  to  talk  to,  haven't  you  ? 
When  you  get  money,  you  can  get 
what  you  want  with  it :  the  only  thing 
I  want,  I  can't  buy.  Do  you  think  I 
want  to  buy  bread  and  water?  I 
could  get  them  without  the  buying, 
if  need  be.  By  Jove  !  "  —  she  had 
caught  up  the  oath  from  Carol  —  "  if 
I  sing,  I  want  it  to  be  in  my  own  way, 
all  alone,  and  not  those  confounded 
black  lines  that  old  fool  Abner  writes 
down  for  me.  I  don't ,want  people  to 
stare  and  point  at  me  and  say, '  There 
goes  Mademoiselle  Leczinska.'  I 
wanted  money,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
great,  so  that  I  mightn't  be  looked 
down  on ;  and  it's  all  worse  than 
ever." 

"I  wish  she  wouldn't  talk  so 
strangely,"  thought  Claudia,  gather- 
ing herself  together  ever  so  slightly, 
with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
something  or  other  about  her  patron- 
ess was  not  quite  as  it  should  be. 


"  I  like  the  applause,  and  the  bou- 
quets;  and  the  money,  still ;  but  it's  all 
as  if  I'd  bought  a  horse  with  them, 
and  he'd  turned  out  spavined.  You 
are  a  lady.  Did  you  ever  want  any- 
body to  like  you  very  much  indeed  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  But  suppose  you  did  ;  what  should 
you  do  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  !  How  on  earth  can 
I  tell  ?  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  to  get  rich  and 
grand,  so  that  he  should  look  up  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  " 

"That  depends,  I  should  say," 
Claudia  answered,  as  coldly  as  possi- 
ble. "  If  he  was  like  most  men,  I 
should  say  yes." 

"  But  he  isn't  like  most  men.  He's 
like  no  other  man." 

"  Then  T  should  say  no." 

"  Would  it  be  by  trying  to  be  good 
and  to  please  him  m  every  way  ? 

"  Very  likely." 

•'  Or  by  making  him  fear  one  ? 
But  he's  too  brave  for  that,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Indeed,  Mademoiselle,  I  don't 
know.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me 
such  things.  There  —  I  have  done  all 
I  want  for  to-day." 

"  But  I  must  ask.  I  believe  in  you, 
and  I  won't  let  you  go.  Have  you 
ever  cared  about  anybody  —  man  or 
woman,  I  don't  mind  who?  " 

"  No ;  I  don't  know  "  — 

"  Give  me  your  hand.  Now  tell 
me  —  yes  or  no." 

"  Suppose  I  won't  say  anything  ? 
Please,  Mademoiselle,  let  go  my 
hand." 

"  That  means  yes,  then." 

"Then  I  say  no." 

"  That  means  yes,  too.  If  I  can't 
read  myself,  I  can  read  you.  You 
have  your  heart  in  your  hand,  all  but 
what's  in  your  eyes.  What  do  you 
do?" 

"I?" 

"  I  want  you  to  teach  me.  No ;  I 
won't  give  up  your  hand.  What  do 
you  do  ?  But  then,  no  doubt  he  cares 
for  you,  too.  That's  why  I  want  to  be 
like  you." 

All  this  was  wild  and  ridiculous 
enough ;  but  Claudia's  heart  was  a  very 
fairly  large  one,  to  match  with  her  am- 
ple stature.  People  in  her  station  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  catching  hold  of 
the  first  stranger  they  find  for  a  confi- 
dante of  their  love-stories.  But  there 
was  something  so  utterly  unconven- 
tional about  Zelda,  that  nothing  she 
ever  did  or  said  could  appear  in  itself 
strange  or  out  of  keeping  :  the  whole 
strangeness  lay  in  her  who  did  or  said 
it ;  and  when  that  was  once  got  over, 
all  the  rest  seemed  to  follow.  Claudia, 
though  she  was  incapable  of  telling  a 
white  lie  without  betraying  herself, 
would  have  gone  to  the  rack  rather 
than  have  owned  to  her  own  father  the 
smallest  fraction  of  her  heart's  history, 
so  she  could  not  be  expected  to  sym- 
pathize with  one  who  seemed  to  be 
calling  out  her  sorrows  from  the  house- 
top to  all  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
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But  yet  earnestness  would  have  its  way;  and  as  the  pas- 
sion,'whatever  it  might  be,  was  so  outspoken,  it  could  not 
be  that  there  was  anything  to  conceal.  A  very  natural 
curiosity  about  her  eccentric  patroness,  whose  whole  na- 
ture seemed  to  be  the  opposite  pole  to  her  own,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  if  not  of  sym- 
pathy. That  a  man  should  refuse  to  be  captivated  by 
Zelda,  so  long  as  there  were  other  women  in  the  world, 
was  fullv  accountable  to  her  woman's  eyes ;  but  what  sort 
of  moth-queller  could  he  be,  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
lighted  candle  to  Mile.  Leczinska  ? 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  IMAGINATIVE  LITERATURE  OF  AMERICA. 

BY    LADY   .JULIET    POLLOCK. 

In  an  able  American  work,  "  Draper's  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  the  theory  of  a  close 
analogy  between  the  growth  and  decay  of  nations,  and  the 
birth,"  maturity,  and  death  of  the  individual  men  who 
massed  together  compose  nations,  is  curiously  set  forth  and 
followed  out:  too  elaborately  perhaps;  but  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Draper's  argument  gives  interest  to  his  work,  and 
leads  the  mind  into  other  contiguous  fields  of  meditation. 
"  A  national  type,"  says  the  historian,  "  pursues  its  way 
physically  and  intellectually  through  changes  and  develop- 
ments answering  to  those  of  the  individual,  and  being  rep- 
resented by  Infancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  Old 
Age,  and  Death  respectively." 

The  same  changes  would  naturally  attach  to  literature 
and  art,  which  are  the  expressions  of  the  national  imagina- 
tion, and,  indeed,  such  an  analogy  is  not  newly  suggested, 
though  it  is  newly  treated  by  Mr.  Draper.  The  infancy 
of  a  nation,  or  of  a  nation's  literature,  its  maturity,  its 
death,  all  these  are  ordinary  metaphorical  expressions,  and 
it  is  therefore  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  parallels 
between  the  physical  and  the  psychological  conditions  of  a 
nation  and  of  a  man  are  made  to  bear  upon  each  other, 
that  the  American  historian's  thesis  may  be  considered 
as  original.  To  attempt  so  precise  a  comparison  between 
the  organic  advancement  of  an  individual  man  and  of  a 
particular  form  of  literature  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps 
not  so  profitable  as  tiresome;  but  it  is  not  altogether  unin- 
structive  to  watch  the  phases  of  the  world's  progress  in 
letters  under  the  influence  of  this  dominant  idea.  The 
dead  languages  of  dead  nations  tell  their  own  story ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  which  of  the  living  nations  are  dying,  nor 
can  we  say  among  these  whether  the  national  power  or  the 
national  literature  will  precede  in  the  order  of  decay.  We 
can,  however,  in  the  very  activity,  prosperity,  and  vigor- 
ous vitality  of  an  affluent  nation,  discern  forces  at  work 
which  are  likely  to  destroy  the  beauty,  the  delicacy,  the 
artistic  completeness  of  its  literature.  Are  not  such  agents 
at  large  in  England  now  ?  As  a  nation  our  advance  is  un- 
doubted; we  have  an  increasing  population,  and  in  that 
population  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  means  the  growth 
of  thought;  we  have  the  education  of  the  masses  marchinw 
onwards  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  that  even  the  agricultural 
toilers  begin  to  rouse  and  stir;  we  have  a  continual  aug- 
mentation of  the  means  of  swift  intercourse  with  the  most 
remote  continents  :  all  these  things  are  the  indications  and 
the  consequences  of  a  robust  national  energy  and  of  the 
social  prowess  of  a  people  rising  into  fuller  manhood,  with 
no  principle  of  decay  save  that  which,  if  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  growth  of  an  individual  and  a  nation  be  a  true 
one,  must  be  co-existent  with  every  beating  pulse  of  life. 
Literature  may  follow  the  same  course,  but  not  the  same 
chronology ;  and  the  very  moment  of  highest  mercantile 
pro«p«'rity,  of  most  considerable  political  importance,  and 
of  most  ardent  intellectual  progress  may  be  that  which  is 
most  threateninz  to  the  storehouse  of  the  classical  student. 
He  may  see  in  the  growth  of  letters,  the  destruction  of  lit- 
erature. He  may  foretell  the  sepulture  of  costliest  gems 
under  the  weight   of  coarse  material   gathered  up  with 


monej'-making  speed  and  paramount  only  by  its  bulk.  Al- 
ready our  greatest  poet  has  actually,  if  not  nominally, 
taken  up  the  position  of  a  dead  classic  ;  we'l  placed  on  the 
bookshelf  and  allowed  to  rest  there;  known  to  the  youth 
of  England  through  traditional  quotations  :  "  To  be  or  not 
to  be,"  "  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth," 
"  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to 
dusty  death,"  etc.  The  origin  of  which  lines  will  soon 
cease  to  be  remembered  with  the  works  from  they  are  ex- 
tracted. 

If  our  great  dramatic  poet  is  rarely  read  for  recreation, 
there  are  still  fewer  who  read  at  the  present  day  our  dis- 
tinguished lyrical  writers  of  a  past  generation.  Words- 
worth, famous  in  his  own  time,  as  the  mark  of  equal  love 
and  hatred,  the  proud  usurper  of  new  domains  for  poetry, 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  has  had  its  day  of  sunshine, 
is  now  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  night.  Only  some  select 
university  scholars  still  handle  his  volumes  fondly ;  the 
once  infallible  Pope  is  still  less  esteemed.  Scarce  a  com- 
plete couplet  survives,  even  of  his  satires ;  nor  are  Swifl, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  or  Campbell  much  better  remembered. 
Gray's  "  Elegy "  remains  a  terror  to  schoolboys  set  for 
translation  ;  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  "  is  generally 
known  as  a  name,  but  that  is  all.  Each  succeeding  day 
which  adds  one,  novel,  and  each  succeeding  week  which 
adds  one  periodical  magazine,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fugi- 
tive literature,  is  on  its  way  to  the  complete  annihilation 
of  those  fine  works  for  which  not  only  their  authors  but 
their  students,  half  a  century  or  even  twenty  years  ago, 
thoughtfully  prophesied  an  immortality.  This  is  be- 
cause — 

"Des  etres  par  milliers  suivent  I'instinct  fatal, 
Et  courent  apres  I'or  par  le  bien  et  le  mal ;  " 

for  the  rapidity  of  production  means  hurried  money  mak- 
ing, and  when  once  the  pay  becomes  the  first  object  of  the 
writer,  his  vocation  will  cease  to  be  an  art  and  become  a 
trade.  Thus,  the  favorites  of  to-day  which  are  to  thrust 
away  the  idols  of  yesterday,  will  become,  as  time  goes  on, 
less  and  less  worthy  of  long  life,  and  the  few  great  Avorks 
which  will  still  occasionally  come  out  with  their  own  high 
impulse  of  genius  for  their  first  aim  and  desire  of  life,  will 
beiore  long  be  buried  Avith  the  earlier  classics.  This  could 
not  be  the  case  if  readers  were  a  highly  educated  class,  but 
the  mass  of  readers,  not  the  chosen  few,  must  supply  the 
means  of  gain  to  the  mass  of  publishers ;  and  thus  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  those  who  know  their  alphabet,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  a  writer, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  privileges 
of  the  scholar. 

Under  a  pressure  threatening  the  existence  of  aesthetic 
development  in  our  national  literature,  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  distant  shores  to  see  if  there  be  any  other  country  which 
will  hold  our  poets  dear  and  reverentially  cherish  their 
life.  The  Germans  have  told  us  that  they  maintain  the 
glory  of  Shakespeare  which  we  neglect  —  and  it  is  no 
empty  boast  on  their  part ;  but,  however  favorable  the 
conditions  of  their  nation  may  be  to  the  conservation  of 
the  treasures  of  literature,  and  especially  of  dramatic  liter- 
ature, it  cannot  be  admitted  that  a  poet  is  enjoying  the  ful- 
ness of  his  prerogative  when  he  is  wearing  the  fetters  of 
translation  ;  and  only  in  a  land  where  our  own  language 
prevails  can  our  literature  be  duly  recognized.  It  is  then 
to  the  United  States  of  America  that  we  turn  our  attention. 
It  is  there  that  we  see  works  produced  which  seem  blood 
relations  to  the  best  of  our  own  ;  it  is  there  that  our  own 
classics  are  prized  and  reverenced  as  worthy  models.  In 
the  very  subjects  of  complaint  found  by  some  American 
writers  we  see  grounds  for  the  most  reasonable  hope.  In 
Mr.  Underwood's  excellent  volume  entitled  "  American 
Authors,"  the  following  passage  occurs:  "  Our  great  in- 
debtedness to  English  scholarship  seems  likely  to  continue. 

....  Literary  labor  is  poorly  paid  in  this  country 

The  few  men  of  genius  —  half  a  dozen  in  a  generation  — 
will  write  because  they  must ;  and  they  will  have  their 
reward.  As  long  as  the  results  of  an  English  scholar's 
labor  can   be   imported   and   used  without  payment,  the 
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American  scholar  can  find  no  market  in  his  own  coun- 
try." 

Now,  in  these  remarks  we  find  reason  for  satisfaction. 
The  American  scholar  having  no  profitable  market  at  hand 
will  only  write  because  he  is  urged  by  an  irre^istible  im- 
pulwe ;  his  art  will  not  degenerate  into  a  trade,  he  will 
dwell  upon  a  hill  apart,  and  meditate  and  record  his  medi- 
tations instead  of  forcing  his  ideas.  The  few  like  him  will 
gather  round  him ;  a  nucleus  of  first-rate  work  will  be  kept 
entire,  the  taste  which  originates  such  labor  will  demand 
for  its  gratification  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  English  authors  both  of  the  past  and  the  present 
time.  We  may  point  this  observation  with  one  fact  — 
American  publishers  sell  ten  times  the  number  of  copies 
of"  Philip  Van  Artevelde  "  that  are  sold  in  England. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  fields  of  American  native  litera- 
ture which  have  burst  into  fiower,  and  some  of  those  that 
are  yet  budding ;  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  works  of 
imagination,  for  even  a  glance  at  history,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy would  be  impossible  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  re- 
view article. 

Literature  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  America  at 
the  time  of  its  separation  from  P^ngland  ;  till  then  the  puri- 
tanical sentiment  was  the  only  impulse  it  had  ;  new  settlers 
had  little  lime  for  the  indulgence  of  taste  and  art  of  any 
kind,  and  what  compositions  did  force  their  way  into  print 
were  chiefly  of  the  hymn-book  character.  Stephen  Daye 
was  the  first  man  who  printed  a  book  in  America,  and  this 
was  the  Bay  Psalm-Book,  compiled  by  Eliot  —  known  as 
the  Apostle  Eliot  —  in  the  year  1G40.  Daye's  printing 
press  was  set  up  in  the  President's  house  at  Cambridge, 
in  Massachusetts.  These  psalms  are  only  interesting 
chronologically,  and  but  for  the  time  and  place  of  their 
production,  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  record.  In  1636, 
Harvard  College  was  founded  as  a  religious  seminary,  and 
for  some  time,  indeed  during  a  whole  century,  it  produced 
no  scholars  of  any  great  note,  but  gradually  its  restricted 
conditions  changed ;  its  sphere  of  activity  widened,  the 
spirit  of  national  independence  in  the  day  when  America 
declared  its  freedom  afiected  it  as  it  affected  every  other 
institution,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ameri- 
can writers  were  educated  under  its  auspices.  Its  influence 
has  been  considerable  upon  the  world  of  letters,  but  not 
exclusive;  many  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  flour- 
ish in  the  United  States. 

In  imaginative  literature,  next  in  order  of  development 
to  rhyme  founded  on  theology,  which  only  by  an  act  of 
courtesy  can  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry, 
follows  narrative  in  the  shape  of  fiction ;  and  such  narra- 
tive will  assuredly  in  the  infancy  of  a  literature  shape  it- 
self upon  some  old  national  type;  that  is,  it  will  be  dis- 
tinctly imitative ;  not  springing  into  ardent  manhood  all 
at  once,  as  the  newly-created  Adam  of  Michael  Angelo,  but 
following  rather  the  scientific  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
showing  its  pristine  powers  in  the  preceding  stage  of  the 
ape. 

Some  novels  of  this  quality,  by  one  Brockden  Brown,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia  and  an  imitator  of  Godwin,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  America  in  the  last  century. 
He  is  hardly  known  at  all  in  England.  American  critics 
tells  us  that  he  transcended  his  model  in  the  power  of  re- 
volting his  readers;  an  exhibition  of  force  which  should 
be  sparingly  used  in  works  of  art. 

The  beauty  of  American  literature  had  its  first  blossom- 
ing in  the  productions  of  Washington  Irving  and  Bryant, 
both  of  them  founded  on  classical  models  of  the  English 
type,  and  reflecting  not  the  spirit  of  their  own  new  national 
vigor  but  the  established  taste  of  the  old  kingdom.  They 
are  both  more  distinguished  by  grace  than  force  ;  not  that 
either  of  them  is  feeble,  for  true  grace  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  power ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  its  modes  of  expression ;  an  indication  of  it,  taking  a 
special  form  of  beauty  ;  a  delicate  shaping  of  thought,  not 
demanding  an  impulse  of  great  energy,  but  still  requiring 
some  innate  strength  for  its  existence.  The  finished  per- 
fection of  Washington  Irving's  style  was  beyond  the  origi- 
nality, and  still  more  beyond  the  intensity  of  his  conception. 


There  have  been  few  writers  more  popular.  He  announced 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  be  rose  like  the  skylark  with 
the  rising  sun.  He  was  the  harbinger  of  his  country's 
literature.  He  was  not  a  poet,  but  his  prose  was  full  of 
melodious  cadence  and  gentle  utterance.  His  perceptions 
were  vivid  and  tender.  He  had  a  fine  spirit  of  humanity, 
with  no  national  prejudice  and  hardly  any  national  char- 
acteristic. 

Irving  was  a  fertile  writer.  "  Geoflrey  Crayon's  Sketch- 
book," "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,"  and  the 
"  Life  of  Columbus,"  are  the  works  by  which  he  is  best 
known  in  England,  but  his  "  Life  of  Washington  "  is  prized 
as  much  as  any  of  his  productions  in  America ;  and  besides 
this  he  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
of  some  other  pleasant  biographies  and  books  of  travel. 
His  humor  recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  the  genial  pleas- 
antry of  Goldsmith,  but  it  bears  more  the  impress  of  books 
and  less  of  nature ;  it  is  more  elaborate  and  less  spontane- 
ous. In  his  meditative  essays,  Washington  Irving's  poeti- 
cal mind  engages  the  aflection  if  it  does  not  stimulate  the 
intellect  of  the  reader.  He  has  not  the  original  stimulus 
which  excites  passionate  admiration,  but  the  interest  which 
he  awakens  is  of  a  lasting  kind. 

Irving  was  the  first  popular  prose  writer,  Bryant  was 
the  first  popular  poet,  of  the  New  World.  He  was  born  at 
Cummington,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1794.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and  educated 
him  with  care  ;  he  was  for  two  years  at  Williams  College, 
and  he  practised  for  a  short  time  at  the  bar  before  he 
finally  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  He  was  then 
something  besides  a  student,  and  a  man  writes  and  thinks 
none  the  worse  for  that.  Bryant's  poetry  is  free  from 
spasm,  contortion,  or  gloom.  It  has  nothing  false  in  it. 
Its  versification  is  melodious  and  sufficiently  varied,  it  of- 
fends no  old  established  laws.  In  reading  Bryant  we  feel 
that  Bryant  has  read  Wordsworth ;  that  ne  is  a  disciple 
of  the  school  which  had  for  its  foundation  a  continual  com- 
muning with  nature,  and  in  which  the  skies,  the  stars,  the 
winds,  the  floods,  and  the  fields  were  paramount ;  in  which 
man  derives  the  sole  significance  of  his  existence  from  his 
interpretation  of  the  objects  surrounding  him.  In  this 
poetry,  passion  is  subordinate  to  meditation,  and  medita- 
tion is  stirred  by  the  contemplation  of  the  world  outside. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wordsworth  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  mind  of  Bryant,  but  it  would 
not  be  true  to  call  him  an  imitator.  His  thought  took  its 
impulse  from  the  school  of  English  poets  designated  as  the 
Lake  School,  but  its  shaping  was  not  theirs ;  his  composi- 
tion was  more  finished  and  was  finer  than  Wordsworth's,  it 
was  more  symmetrical,  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  a  fault  to 
be  found  in  it  unless  perfection  itself  be  a  fault.  There  is, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  Bryant's  pieces  a  monotony  of  excel- 
lence, but  he  does  not  fall  into  the  grave  error  of  length- 
iness  as  Wordsworth  did,  nor  into  that  of  exaggerated 
simplicity.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  wanting  in  the  passion 
which  stirs  with  Wordsworth,  whether  in  the  woodland 
scene,  by  the  river  side,  by  the  plunging  cataract,  or  the 
ruined  abbey.  Wordsworth,  in  his  raptures  as  a  contem- 
plator  of  nature,  embraces  with  a  yearning  sympathy  all 
humanity  ;  his  tenderness  is  deepest  for  the  worker  in  field 
and  wood,  his  sympathy  is  stronger  for  the  shepherd  than 
the  king,  but  his  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  even  when  his  volumes 
of  poetry  cease  to  be  read,  the  influence  of  their  pleadings 
for  the  suffering  classes  will  prevail. 

Bryant's  field  is  more  restricted ;  his  meditations  are 
less  fervent ;  they  are  generally  pervaded  by  a  tender  mel- 
ancholy, gentle  and  soothing,  without  any  rousing  action. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  has  happened  that  some 
distinguished  critics  have  compared  his  "  Thanatopsis  "  to 
Milton's  outpourings  of  creative  thought.  In  what  pas- 
sages of  Bryant's  work  do  they  find  the  vast  harmonies,  or 
the  great  procession  of  imagery,  which  that  magnificent 
old  Puritan  brings  forth  ? 

Milton's  thought,  freed,  even  by  the  loss  of  outward 
vision,  soared  and  touched  the  illimitable.  The  bounda- 
ries of  Bryant's  imagination  are  discernible,  and  "  Thana- 
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topsis,"  more  than  most  other  of  his  poems,  suggests  a 
recollection  of  Wordsworth.  Might  not  any  one  conver- 
sant with  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  lake  poet, 
"  The  Prelude."  •'  The  Excursion,"  or  the  "  Ode  to  Im- 
mortality," imagine  himself  still  meditating  his  pages  in 
reading  the  opening  lines  of  Bryant's  poem  ?  — 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language  :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile, 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." 

The  poem  rises  into  a  higher  eloquence  as  it  proceeds, 
but  its  utterances  are  unlike  Milton's;  instead  of  the  long 
sounding  period,  the  rolling  thunder,  the  imperious  maj- 
esty, there  is  the  divine  sorrow  of  a  contemplation  deep 
and  quiet.  Selection  is  always  difficult,  and  perhaps  more 
so  from  a  short  than  from  a  long  poem,  but  among  many 
beautiful  lines  in  "  Thanatopsis,"  perhaps  these  are  the 
most  striking :  — 

.        .         .        .  "The  hills 

Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun —  the  oaks 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods  —  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  all, 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,  — 
Are  but  the   solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. —  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings  —  yet  —  the  dead  are  there." 


Let  the  reader  pause  upon  that  line  which  describes  the 
dreariness  of  a  far  stretching  colorless  sea,  and  it  will  make 
an  indelible  impression  upon  him  so  that  he  will  never 
again  look  out  over  the  sad  wide  waters  without  the  sound 
in  his  mind  of  Bryant's  rhythmical  words, 

"  Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste," 


It  is  in  glimpses  of  nature  that  Bryant's  fancy  wakes 
most  brightly  ;  he  can  with  his  delicate  obseWation,  set  in 
sweet  words,  present  a  flower,  a  ray  of  sunshine,  a  rustling 
leaf,  or  a  bird's  flight,  with  all  their  perfume,  color,  and 
vitality  investing  them.  At  such  moments  the  echo  of 
another  voice  in  his  tones  disappears;  nature  herself  is 
forever  original,  and  a  perfect  image  of  her  must  share  the 
freshness  of  her  life. 

Upon  the  poets  Pierpont,  Drake,  Dana,  and  Halleck, 
we  have  not  space  Xo  dwell ;  they  do  not  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  imaginative  writing ;  but  we  turn  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  animating  scenes  of  prose  and  fiction  which 
Fenimore  Cooper  constructed  for  the  delight  of  all  who 
love  aflventure,  movement,  and  unfettered  life,  who  care  to 
listen  to  the  rousing  storm,  to  force  a  path  throutrh  the 
dark  mysteries  of  wild  forests,  to  roam  by  the  side°of  the 

Sainted  Indian  over  silent  prairies,  to  recognize  nature  in 
er  primitive  aspects,  unrestricted :  uncomfortable,  per- 
haps, if  the  actual  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  fanciful, 
but  full  of  attraction  for  those  who  like  to  give  themselves 
op  to  the  contemplation  of  the  distant  and  intangible. 
Cooper  dei«;ribed  with  the  picturesque  touch  of  the  novelist 
things  that  he  knew.  He  was  two  years  in  the  navy,  he 
was  conversant  with  the  sea  in  all  her  moods,  and  with 
the  lives  of  those  whoHe  life  depended  on  them  ;  he  passed 
a  portion  of  his  youth  also  on  the  border  of  the  wilderness, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  wild  Indian. 
When  he  first  published  in   the  shape  of  a  romance  the 


record  of  his  experiences,  he  created  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  his  own  country,  which  soon  extended  both  to 
England  and  France.  He  was  the  favorite  novelist  of 
Balzac,  who  generally  carried  a  volume  of  his  romances 
about  with  him,  and  who,  on  one  occasion,  finding  him- 
self short  of  money  to  pay  for  an  exorbitant  number  of 
patties  which  he  had  devoured,  made  up  the  overplus  to 
the  pastrycook  by  presenting  her  on  the  spot  with  a  novel 
of  Cooper's,  the  sole  thing  he  had  left  in  his  pocket. 
Cooper  was  the  first  novelist  of  the  United  States  whose 
genius  gained  universal  admiration.  He  was  born  in  1 789, 
and  died  in  1851.  His  works  are  as  well-known  in  Eng- 
land as  in  America,  and  though  not  read  with  the  same 
eagerness  as  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  forgotten  yet.  "The  Pilot"  and  "The  Red 
Rover,"  "  The  Pioneers,"  "  The  Spy,"  and  "  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,"  are  still  familiar  names  among  us;  they 
have  in  them  the  life  derived  from  an  original  observation 
of  nature. 

Catherine  Sedgwick  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  were  novel- 
ists of  subordinate  power,  but  not  without  the  merit  of 
some  picturesque  fancy,  and  American  imagination  was 
not  now  to  slumber  any  more;  it  was  waked  into  full 
energy  by  the  genius  of  Emerson,  a  name  dear  to  all  who 
know  how  to  prize  the  richest  gifts  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  highest  instincts  of  the  human  heart.  Emerson, 
forcible  in  creative  thought  and  in  mode  of  expression,  linked 
philosophy  and  poetry  together  with  bonds  such  as  they  had 
never  known  before.  The  union  under  his  control  is  a 
perfect  one,  in  which  no  change  can  be  desired.  His  ex- 
pressions in  poetry  are  unconventional;  he  takes  the  word 
which  fits  his  thought,  not  caring  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  been  used  by  any  preceding  poet.  He  liberated 
American  poetry  from  the  thraldom  of  old  models ;  he 
vivified  American  philosophy  with  poetic  ideality.  He  is 
original  and  he  is  true.  We  approach  his  writings  with 
that  sense  of  animation  which  a  fine  semblance  of  life  in- 
spires in  contrast  with  weak  imitation  of  antique  classics  : 
those  who  have  recently  found  themselves  in  the  sculpture 
room  of  Burlington  House,  facing  Dalou's  French  Peasant, 
and  surrounded  by  attempts  to  reproduce  old  Greek  forms 
of  grace,  will  understand  the  strong  impression  which  a 
perfect  veracity  in  art  makes  upon  the  mind.  This  simple 
childlike  mother  nursing  her  infant,  has  the  very  breath 
of  existence  in  her ;  it  is  felt  in  the  countenance  which 
gazes  down  upon  the  little  tender  thing  whom  she  is  nour- 
ishing ;  in  her  protecting  upholding  arm  ;  in  the  charac- 
teristic dimple  just  above  her  elbow  ;  in  the  folds  of  the 
homely  dress  she  wears ;  in  the  baby's  clutching  action ; 
in  every  portion  of  this  model  of  unaffected  nature.  The 
artist  has  not  sought  to  exhibit  force  in  shapes  of  ugliness ; 
his  departure  from  the  classical  idea  is  only  a  different 
beauty  —  the  beauty  of  such  truth  as  he  has  seen  in  his 
own  country  by  the  wayside,  opposed  to  that  which  he 
might  vainly  strive  to  imagine  through  the  relics  surviving 
of  bygone  ages  and  a  glory  that  is  past.  There  is  the 
same  charming  truthfulness  in  Emerson's  pictures  of  life. 
We  may  take  as  an  example  of  his  fine  perception  and 
peculiar  power  of  expression,  his  little  poem  called  "The 
Humble  Bee." 

"Burly,  dozing,  humble  bee, 

Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me ; 

Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 

Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek, 

I  will  follow  thee  alone, 

Thou  animated  torrid  zone ! 

Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines, 

Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer. 

Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

"Insect  lorcr  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion  ; 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere, 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air; 
Voyager  of  night  and  noon, 
Epicurean  of  June ; 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum, 
All  without  is  martyrdom." 
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In  these  two  stanzas  then'  !•«  much  described  with  that 
accuracy  which  }»ive8  a  faithful  ima<ie  to  the  reader,  and 
more  -is  augKCsted.  It  is  the  function  of  f)oetry  to  render 
the  iniajje  of  things  seen,  a<hling  to  them  ideas,  not  defi- 
nitely told.  The  poet  who  deals  only  in  exact  delineation 
soon  tires  the  attention ;  the  imagination  must  be  roused 
to  a  perception  of  its  own  potentialities  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  record  of  the  poet's  sensations.  Without  the  (quality 
of  suggestiveness  a  man  may  be  a  yood  verse-wnter,  a 
sound  thinker,  or  a  clever  satirist,  but  ue  cannot  be  a  ereat 
poet.  What  a  perspective  of  beauty  those  first  ten  lines 
of  Emerson's  open  out !  How  blithely  we  follow  that  bee 
singing  in  his  wanderings  with  a  sense  of  the  distant  and 
the  vast !  What  bright  colors  float  about  us  as  we  voyage 
through  the  light  and  noon  led  by  the  sweet  hum  of  that 
happy  Epicurean  ! 

And  still  more  brightly,  still  more  melodiously  the  next 
two  verses  carry  us  on  :  — 

"  When  the  south  wind  in  May  days, 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze, 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 
And  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance ; 
And  infusing  subtle  heats, 
Turns  the  sods  to  violets  ; 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes, 
Rover  of  the  underwoods, 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass. 

"  Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone ; 
Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours. 
Long  (lays,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers ; 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound. 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found  ; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure, 
Firmest  cheer  and  birdlike  pleasure." 


How  deliciously  in  these  two  stanzas  we  feel  the  south 
wind  stir !  How  many  thoughts  rise  up  with  that  romance 
which  tints  tlie  human  countenance,  with  those  subtle  heats 
which  turn  the  sods  to  violets,  and  with  that  mellow  breezy 
bass  which  displaces  the  green  silence  of  quiet  nature  ! 
In  this  green  silence  how  much  is  at  once  understood ;  in 
the  breezy  bass  what  a  pretty  hint  is  conveyed  of  the  bee's 
gypsy  Bohemian  life ;  and  how  poetically  the  sense  of 
movement  is  enforced  upon  us  by  the  force  of  contra-^t  in 
that  dreamy  vision  of  repose  conveyed  in  the  "  Syrian 
peace,  immortal  leisure  !  "  The  longer  this  poetry  is  dwelt 
upon  the  more  it  will  unfold  :  whatever  we  discern  at  first 
in  it,  there  is  always  something  more  to  be  discovered. 
Emerson  is  better  known  to  the  English  nation  by  his 
essays  than  by  his  poems ;  yet  they  should  be  read  to- 
gether, for  the  same  mind  is  in  both,  showing  its  quality 
of  strength  most  in  prose  and  of  beauty  in  verse.  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  some  extracts 
from  the  essays,  so  vigorous  in  thought  and  so  exquisite 
in  their  wording,  but  they  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
class  of  imaginative  works  which  are  under  discussion 
here:  and  even  if  they  did,  a  selection  of  special  passages 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility,  when  the  coherence  of 
the  whole  is  so  evidently  important.  The  essay  on  Love 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for  its  imaginative  charm, 
co-existing  with  penetrating  thought.  Writing  on  a  sub 
ject  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  already  exhausted  by 
much  thinking,  much  writinij,  aad  much  singing,  Emerson 
has  made  it  new ;  and  cutting  fresh  paths  and  diving  into 
unseen  depths,  he  seems  a  bold  pioneer  conquering  a  re- 
mote country  rather  than  a  traveller  in  beaten  ways. 
There  are  other  of  his  essays  more  profound,  there  is  none 
more  alluring.  Emerson,  known  to  be  an  admirer 
Carlyle,  has  by  such  as  have  not  read  him  been  quoted  as 
an  imitator.  This  is  an  error  so  immediately  detected  by 
even  a  superficial  reading  ol  his  works  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it.  Emerson,  whether  as  a  poet  or  a 
philosopher,  is  essentially  original.     He  has   the    motive 
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power  which  comes  from  within,  from  a  volcanic  fire  of  his 
own,  not  the  reflection  of  any  other  man's  heat.  Seeking 
always  the  true,  and  rendering  it  in  the  most  exact  ex- 
pressions he  can  find,  his  style  appears  simple;  but  his 
thought  is  complex  and  built  up  in  compact  structure. 
His  habit  of  concentration  is  an  essential  attribute  of  his 
vital  energy  which  demands  no  doubt  a  considerable 
amount  of  mental  vigor  in  the  student  who  honestly  seeks 
to  master  all  bis  meaning.  A  creative  genius  induces  new 
animation  in  all  his  surroundings,  and  he  is  happy  when 
this  appears  not  in  imitative  efforts,  but  in  an  upspring- 
ing  intelligence  in  other  directions. 

Emerson  was  not  adopte<l  as  a  model  ;  on  the  contrary 
he  was  inadequately  recognized  when  he  first  appeared  by 
the  many ;  but  a  great  spirit  rouses  its  kindred,  and  after 
his  advent  American  writers  ceased  to  cling  to  the  skirts 
of  the  mother-country  and  moved  freely.  The  infancy  of 
American  literature  was  past.  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  among  the  men  who 
have  8tam[)ed  our  English  prose  with  the  ideal  be'auty  of  a 
poetic  imagination,  was  contemporary  in  birth  with  Emer- 
son, but  he  is  gone  before  :  he  has  left  us ;  we  deplore  him 
as  a  dear  friend  parted,  for  his  place  was  in  the  heart  of 
his  reader  —  in  the  heart's  core.  He  dealt  with  the  pro- 
foundest  emotions.  He  analyzed  them  with  the  most 
subtle  investigation;  he  traced  with  complete  skill  the 
analogies  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen ;  he  pierced 
mystery,  he  dived  into  the  soul  of  man,  his  plunge  was 
deep  as  Balzac's.  French  literature  has  exercised  a  wide 
influence  over  that  of  most  other  nations,  and  of  all  French 
writers  Balzac  has  made  the  strongest  impression.  He 
brought  to  the  examination  of  the  human  mind  an  exact 
anatomical  knowledge,  he  took  a  bleeding  human  heart  in 
his  hands  and  unflinchingly  disssected  it ;  not  a  palpitation, 
not  the  faintest  vibration  of  a  nerve  escaped  him  —  he 
scraped  away  the  integuments  and  laid  the  whole  suffering 
system  bare  with  his  cruel  knife.  Such  a  process  belongs 
more  to  the  province  of  surgery  than  of  art :  and  it  is 
rather  a  sense  of  power  and  an  admiration  of  extraordinary 
skill  that  we  experience  in  reading  Balzac's  works  than 
any  sympathetic  emotion  or  exaltation  of  passion  such  as 
should  accompany  the  noblest  efiorts  of  the  imaginative 
faculty. 

But  a  new  power  revealed;  human  instincts  strongly 
dealt  with ;  an  extraordinary  ingenuity  shown  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  exhibition,  —  these  were  qualities  to  rouse 
attention  and  to  turn  thought  into  unaccustomed  channels. 
In  such  channels  many  work  now  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  master-hand  which  opened  them  out,  who  can  truly 
say  that  they  have  not  read  a  syllable  of  Balzac's  writings. 
The  influence  of  an  original  thinker  is  long  before  it  dies 
out  ;  perhaps  never  completely  dies.  In  Hawthorne's 
works  there  is  something  felt  of  Balzac's  sway  ;  bat 
Hawthorne  is  neither  an  imitator  nor  a  disciple  ;  and  with 
him  a  similar  skill  in  anatomical  scrutiny  is  differently 
used.  There  is  nothing  of  the  gross  and  little  of  the  phys- 
ical in  Hawthorne:  his  descriptions,  except  where  they 
treat  of  external  nature,  are  psychological  and  spiritual  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  analyzes  the  human  mind,  sur- 
rounding it  with  strange,  mysterious  circumstances.  He 
loves  the  remote,  the  romantic,  the  marvellous,  the  impos- 
sible :  he  blends  with  it  so  much  elaborate  and  perfect 
detail  that  it  seems  real :  we  are  taken  up  from  our  own 
atmosphere  into  his  ;  there  is  no  incoherence  to  startle  us  ; 
and  whether  the  subject  of  the  romance  be  the  human 
descendant  of  a  faun  who  inherits  his  ears  and  his  mental 
attributes,  or  a  philosopher  who  passes  his  life  in  concoct- 
ing the  drink  of  immortality,  we  are  never  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  existence.  Haw- 
thorne's mind,  fervent  and  brooding,  oflen  drew  its  inspi- 
rations from  slight,  hardly  tangible  hints  of  sorrow  which 
appeared  sometimes  in  the  paragraph  of  a  newspajier,  or 
in  a  friend's  letter,  or  in  some  passing  word  caught  by 
chance. 

The  origin  of  the  '■  Scarlet  Letter  "  occurred  in  a  pas- 
sage of  a  daily  journal,  which  an  ordinary  reader  might 
have  passed  unnoticed,   but  which,  suggesting   to   Haw- 
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thorne  more  than  it  told,  caused  him  long  pause  and  pon- 
dering, and  gave  rise  finally  in  his  fermenting  thought  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  imagination  that  has 
ever  appeared.  It  is  very  well  known  among  us  in  England 
—  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  author's  romances.  It  is 
the  most  persistently  painful  of  them  all.  The  plot  works 
itself  out  among  a  small  group  of  characters  whose  rela- 
tions to  each  other  are  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  well 
be  conceived  :  a  disgraced  wife  —  her  seducer  —  her  hus- 
band —  her  illegitimate  child,  all  living  near  together  in 
the  same  settlement  of  New  England,  where  puritanic 
manners,  puritanic  society,  puritanic  coldness,  cruelty, 
and  hypocrisy  combine  to  bear  down  upon  a  woman's  fault. 
The  incidents  and  emotions  arising  from  this  terrible 
position  are  conceived  and  narrated  with  a  power  peculiar 
to  Hawthorne.  His  touch  is  fine  as  it  is  strong;  and 
through  the  horrors  of  the  theme  there  pierces  still  a 
spiritual  light,  the  reflection  of  the  author's  soul.  There 
is  also  a  local  and  historic  interest  in  the  life  of  the  pil- 
grim settlers  ;  and  the  traits  of  character,  and  bits  of 
dialogue  among  casual  crowds  and  mobs,  jailers,  officers, 
ministers,  relieve  by  their  dramatic  power  the  subjective 
tendencies  of  the  work.  Hawthorne's  habit  of  introspec- 
tion is  the  result  of  his  essentially  poetical  imagination. 

The  Poet  broods  over  one  thought  and  unfolds  the 
changing  forms,  the  altering  aspects,  the  fever,  the  exhaus- 
tion, the  never  ending  phases  of  an  overwhelming  passion. 
The  Dramatist  deals  with  the  actions,  thoughts,  and 
speech  of  all  manner  of  men,  with  their  various  motives 
and  movements.  The  dramatist,  however,  may  exhibit  a 
passion  that  is  lyrical  in  its  character  by  concentrating  his 
power  upon  one  principal  figure,  and  dealing  with  the  soul 
of  that  personage  with  an  exclusive  partiality.  This  is  the 
case  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  brooding  and  one-sided  imagination,  if  it  be  powerful 
in  the  highest  sense,  must  be  provided  with  the  dramatic 
element.  This  is  the  case  with  Hawthorne  :  his  outside 
•world  is  exhibited  with  a  striking  dramatic  truth.  He  has 
an  equal  force  in  describing  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 
The  arm-chair  is  real  as  the  old  woman  who  sits  in  it. 
No  detail  is  too  minute  to  escape  his  observation.  Those 
who  have  read  his  wonderful  romance  called  '•  Transfor- 
mation "  will  call  to  mind  how  the  actual  and  the  marvel- 
lous, not  to  say  the  impossible,  are  here  blended  together 
with  a  vivid  semblance  of  truth  :  how  the  Roman  piazza, 
the  artist's  studio,  the  ordinary  forms  of  Italian  daily  life 
are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  strangest,  the  most 
abnormal  conditions  of  human  passion  and  criminality  ; 
and  how  over  all  the  utmost  purity  of  a  human  soul  pre- 
vails, having  its  home  in  a  woman's  form,  shedding  alike 
over  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  bitter  suffering  a  divine  radi- 
ance. Any  one  who  does  not  remember  these  things  on 
the  mention  of  the  word  "  Transformation,"  should  in- 
stantly procure  the  volume  and  read  in  it  till  to  forget 
becomes  impossible. 

The  "House  with  the  Seven  Gables,"  inferior  in  con- 
structive skill  to  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  much  narrower 
in  its  range  than  "  Transformation,"  yet  contains  some  of 
Hawthorne's  most  beautiful  ideas  and  most  remarkable 
descriptive  paragraphs;  for  instance,  when  the  poor  old 
gentlewoman,  Hephzibah  Pyncheon,  reduced  to  keeping  a 
small  shop,  first  opens  business,  how  clearly  the  reader  is 
made  to  see  every  corner  of  her  wretched  warehouse,  and 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  every  one  of  her  wretched 
■ensations,     Here  is  the  description : 

"  ^'-•"'ousJy  —  »n  a  sort  of  frenzy,  we  might  almost  say  — 
fte  began  to  busy  herself  in  arranging  some  children's  play- 
thinss  and  other  little  wares  on  the  shelves  and  at  the  shop- 
window.  In  the  aspect  of  this  dark-arrayed,  pale-faced,  lady- 
like old  figure,  there  was  a  deeply  tragic  cliaracter  that  con- 
trwted  irreconcilably  with  the  ludicrous  pettiness  of  her 
empiovmcnt.  It  seemed  a  great  anomaly  that  so  gaunt  and 
ditmal  a  personage  sliouid  take  a  toy  in  hand :  a  miracle  tlint 
the  tov  did  not  vanish  in  her  grasp.  .  .  .  Now  slic  places  a 
gingerbread  elephant  against  the  window,  but  with  so  trtmu- 
lous  a  touch  that  it  tumbles  upon  the  floor  with  the  dismonibcr- 
■Mat  of  three  legs,  and  its  trunk :  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  eleplmnt 


and  has  become  a  few  bits  of  musty  gingerbread.  There  again 
she  has  upset  a  tumbler  of  marbles,  all  of  which  roll  different 
ways,  and  each  individual  marble,  devil-directed,  into  the  most 
difficult  obscurity  that  it  can  find.  Heaven  help  our  poor  old 
Hephzibah,  and  forgive  us  for  taking  a  ludicrous  view  of  her 
position  ;  as  her  rigid  and  rusty  frame  goes  down  upon  its 
hands  and  knees  in  quest  of  the  absconding  marbles,  Ave  posi- 
tively  feel  so  much  the  more  inclined  to  shed  tears  of  sympathy  J| 
from'  the  very  fact  that  we  must  needs  turn  aside  and  laugh  at  "J 
her  :  for  here  —  and  if  we  fivil  to  impress  it  suitably  upon  the 
reader  it  is  our  own  fault,  not  that  of  the  theme  —  here  is  one 
of  the  truest  points  of  melancholy  interest  that  occur  in  ordi- 
nary life.  It  was  the  final  throe  of  what  called  itself  old  gen- 
tility." .... 

Let  us  pass  from  this  exquisite  grotesqueness  to  the  per- 
fect beauty  of  Phoebe's  portrait : 

"Nothing  more  beautiful  —  nothing  prettier  at  least  —  was 
ever  made  than  Phoebe,  and  therefore,  to  this  man — whose 
whole  poor  and  impalpable  enjoyment  of  existence  heretofore 
and  until  both  his  heart  and  fancy  died  within  him  had  been  a 
dream  —  whose  images  of  woman  had  more  and  more  lost  their 
substance,  and  been  frozen  like  the  pictures  of  secluded  artists 
into  the  chilliest  ideality  —  to  him  this  little  figure  of  the  cheer- 
iest household  life  was  just  what  he  required  to  bring  him  back 
into  the  breathing  world.  Persons  who  have  wandered  and 
been  expelled  out  of  the  common  track  of  things,  even  were  it 
for  a  better  system,  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  led  back. 
They  shiver  in  their  loneliness,  be  it  on  a  mountain  top  or  in  a 
dungeon.  Now  Phoebe's  presence  made  a  home  about  her  — 
that  very  sphere  which  the  outcast,  the  prisoner,  the  potentate, 
the  wretch  beneath  mankind,  the  wretch  aside  from  it,  instinct- 
ively pines  after —  a  home!  She  was  real!  Holding  her  hand 
you  felt  something  :  a  tender  something :  a  substance  and  a 
warm  one ;  and  so  long  as  you  should  feel  its  grasp,  soft  as  it 
was,  you  might  be  certain  that  your  place  was  good  in  the  whole 
sympathetic  chain  of  human  nature.  The  world  was  no  longer 
a  delusion.  By  looking  a  little  further  in  this  direction  we 
might  suggest  an  explanation  of  an  often  suggested  mystery. 
Why  are  poets  so  apt  to  choose  their  mates  not  for  any  simi- 
larity of  poetic  endowment,  but  for  qualities  which  might  make 
the  happiness  of  the  rudest  handicraftsman  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ideal  craftsman  of  the  spirit  1  Because  probably  at  its  high- 
est elevation  the  poet  needs  no  human  intercourse;  but  he  finds 
it  dreary  to  descend  and  be  a  stranger."  .... 

In  this  beautiful  passage  the  charm  of  Phoebe  is  indi- 
cated by  the  description  of  the  sensations  she  excites  with- 
out any  attempt  at  positive  delineation  of  their  features. 
This  is  by  far  the  surest  way  of  conveying  an  impression 
of  loveliness  to  the  reader :  the  grotesque,  the  awkward, 
the  deformed,  the  hideous,  may  be  exactly  described  — 
beauty  evades  hard  handling. 

Hawthorne's  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  "  Blithedale 
Romance,"  and  "  Our  Old  Home,"  are  universally  known, 
and  the  two  first  mentioned  are  universally  admired.  But 
to  the  "  Old  Home  "  England  has  not  done  justice.  It 
contains  some  of  the  most  delicious  descriptions  of  our 
rural  scenery  ever  written,  and  of  all  who  have  visited 
Shakespeare's  birthplace,  Hawthorne  is  the  recorder  who 
has  brought  the  old  house  with  its  surroundings  into 
the  fullest  life.  Through  fields  and  woods,  by  the  river- 
side, he  strolled,  his  poet's  soul  stealing  fragrance  from 
every  wild  flower  that  grew  in  his  path.  Through  stately 
halls  he  moved  with  a  deep  historic  interest  —  to  every 
picturesque  doorway,  to  every  noble  architecture,  to  every 
glowing  picture,  he  brought  that  knowledge,  that  feeling, 
that  richly-stored  fancy  which  not  only  enabled  him  to  ap- 
preciate what  he  saw,  but  to  communicate  his  appreciation 
to  others.  This  volume  therefore  should  be  cherished  as 
a  treasure-house  by  English  readers ;  but  unluckily  the 
author  dropped  a  few  ill-advised  words  about  the  obesity 
of  English  women  as  they  advanced  in  years,  and  this 
bitter  ingredient  poisoned  the  cup  of  sweets.  The  book  is 
generally  rejected  by  English  society,  for  English  women 
are  not  without  their  privileges.  The  remarks  which 
rankled  in  the  British  mini  made  little  sensation  in  Amer- 
ica, while  the  images  remlcred  of  relics  of  the  past  in  old 
castles  and  old  towns,  o(  the  charms  of  the  present  in 
shadowy  glades,  wild  heaths,  and  green  meadows,  excited 
a  new  deep  interest,  and  set  many  longing  to  see  the  old 
country. 
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Hawthorne's  posthumous  work,  "  Septimius,"  ha«  in  it 
the  essence  of  all  his  other  writings.  It  is  a  psychological 
study  of  the  finest  kind.  Tliere  is  hardly  any  change  of 
scene  in  it,  there  is  not  much  variety  of  character  ;  Sej)- 
timius,  with  his  whole  soul  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
object,  the  drink  of  immortality,  remains  rooted  to  one 
spot,  seeking  forever  to  decipher  a  strange  mystic  manu- 
script which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  great  secret.  In 
his  garden  is  buried  the  body  of  a  young  Knglish  officer 
whom  he  has  slain  in  fight,  the  time  of  action  bting  that 
of  the  great  American  war  with  Endand.  Flowers  grow 
on  the  sod  which  covers  the  young  hnglishman ;  one  rises 
up  of  extraordinary  glow  and  brilliancy,  of  wonderful 
texture,  of  startling  crimson  beauty,  which  exhibits  all  the 
conditions  of  the  plant  indicated  by  the  manuscript  as 
the  needful  ingredient  for  the  draught  of  eternal  life,  A 
pale  girl  who  wanders  up  and  down  by  this  ^ave,  having 
some  mysterious  relationship  to  the  dead  officer,  and  an 
old  wizard  aunt,  are  the  sole  companions  of  Septimius,  and 
the  dreary  monotony  is  only  interrupted  by  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  healthy  village-maiden  named  Rose.  The 
book  depends  for  its  interest  upon  the  alternations  of  feel- 
ing accompanying  the  passionate  quest  of  Septimius,  and 
upon  his  gradual  alienation  from  human  sympathy  as  he 
becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  that  remote  hope 
which,  if  fulfilled,  would  separate  him  from  the  daily  in- 
terests of  mankind.  The  force  of  Hawthorne's  imagina- 
tion is  shown  in  this,  that  the  feeling  never  lessens  with 
which  the  reader  follows  Septimius,  Uiat  the  spell  of  wild 
magic  operating  on  the  characters  of  the  book  never  ceases 
to  work  on  those  who  enter  upon  its  pages,  and  that  over 
the  dismal  and  grotesque  ideas  called  up,  a  sense  of  spirit- 
ual beauty  dominates ;  a  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
distant,  the  invisible,  the  impalpable.  Those  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  peculiar  genius  of  Hawthorne,  and  long  to 
go  further  into  the  fine  intricacies  of  his  mind,  should  pro- 
cure his  American,  English,  and  Italian  "  Note-books," 
and  there  they  will  be  able  to  watch  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  which  grew  into  the  flower.  Here  is  an  idea  which 
unfolds  itself  in  "  Septimius."  The  suggestion  occurs  in 
his  American  Note-book  :  — 

"  A  girl's  lover  to  be  slain  and  buried  in  her  flower  garden, 
and  the  earth  levelled  over  him.  That  particular  spot,  which 
she  happens  to  plant  with  some  peculiar  variety  of  flowers,  pro- 
duces them  of  admirable  splendor,  beauty,  and  perfume,  and 
she  delif^hts  with  an  indescribable  iqipulse  to  wear  them  in  her 
bosom  and  scent  her  chamber  with  them.  Thus  the  classic 
fantasy  would  be  realized  of  dead  people  transformed  to 
flowers." 

It  is  strange  how  constantly  Hawthorne's  mind  riveted 
itself  upon  death  and  all  its  accompaniments.  The  grave, 
the  winding-sheet,  the  corruption  of  the  body  ;  he  gazed 
into  these  things  with  an  irresistible  fascination,  till  at  last 
he  asked  the  question  that  he  could  not  answer  —  Was 
there,  under  any  conditions,  a  possibility  of  a  human 
being  evading  the  law  of  human  decay?     The  physical 

?rocess  of  death  was  at  once  alluring  and  appalling  to  him. 
le  was  fastened  to  it  by  the  horror  it  inspired ;  a  state  of 
mind  which,  in  a  highly-strung  nervous  system  and  poeti- 
cal temperament,  it  is  easy  to  conceive.  He  shielded  him- 
self from  his  gloomy  impression  by  evoking  the  aid  of 
spiritualism ;  an  environment  of  mystic  supernatural 
agencies  served  to  cast  into  shadow  that  which  he  saw  so 
keenly  and  shuddered  to  see. 

Hawthorne  was  born  in  1804  and  died  in  1864.  He  was 
a  fellow-student  of  Longfellow  at  Bowdoin  College,  and 
now  it  is  time  to  speak  of  this  comrade  of  his  who,  in  an- 
other direction,  has  attained  a  distinction  as  widely  recog- 
nized With  an  imagination  less  fervid  than  Hawthorne's, 
Longfellow  had  sympathies  more  largely  diffused,  and  his 
ideas  clothed  themselves  in  melodious  verse  ;  his  sentiment 
is  tender  and  pure ;  he  is  emotional,  but  seldom  in  the 
highest  degree  passionate.  He  deals  with  feelings  univer- 
sally understood,  which  he  expresses  in  sweet  cadences, 
and  therefore  his  shorter  pieces  are  admirably  suited  to  an 
union   with   music.     His   songs   are   general   favorites  in 


English  society.  There  are  few  to  whom  "  The  Old  Clock 
on  the  Stairs,'"'  "  The  Day  is  Done,"  "  The  Bridge,"  "  Ex- 
oelsior,"  are  not  familiar  strains.  The  story  of  "  Evange- 
line," in  spite  of  its  heavy  hexameters,  is  also  popular; 
"  Hiawatha,"  less  universal  in  its  attractions,  holds  a  dearer 
plsvce  in  the  afTections  of  those  who  are  able  to  prize  it. 
It  is  a  tale  of  savage  life  ;  its  scenery  is  among  dark  forests 
and  mighty  rivers.  Its  motive  or  plot  is  the  effect  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ojibways,  Hiawatha,  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  his  tribe :  a  superstitious  reverence  attaches  to  hinn, 
and  being  a  reformer,  he  is  rejjarded  as  a  demigod.  His 
character  is  noble,  and  in  all  his  adventures  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  follows  him.  There  is  great  life  and 
variety  of  incident  mingled  with  a  fine  spiritual  essence 
throughout  the  poem,  and  the  poet's  passion  is  intense  in 
the  passage  where  Hiawatha's  affliction  overwhelms  him 
upon  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  "  Voices  of  the  Night," 
the  "  Poems  on  Slavery,"  "  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,"  "  The 
Golden  Legend,"  the  "Tales  of  a  \VayBide  Inn,"  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  are  well  known  among 
Longfellow's  many  poetical  pieces;  and  in  prose,  his 
char7ning  German  romance  of  "  Hyperion,"  has  been  read 
with  general  appreciation.  His  attributes  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  writer  of  imaginative  prose  are  such  as  win  for  him  a 
large  amount  of  general  affection  and  of  feminine  worship; 
few  American  authors  have  taken  firmer  root  in  our  soil. 

Among  the  essentially  national  poets  of  America,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  ought  to  be  mentioned.  He  is  original, 
and  his  pictures  of  life  are  striking.  His  little  poem  of 
"  Maud  Miiller  "  has  in  it  to  much  of  pathetic  suggestion 
and  vivid  painting,  that  it  is  a  favorite  with  public  readers, 
and  has  been  made  popular  by  recitation ;  but  the  author 
has  written  works  of  higher  significance.  His  eloquence 
has  been  strongly  exerted  for  the  redress  of  great  wrongs. 
His  "Home  Ballads,"  his  "Songs  of  Labor,"  and  his 
"  Voices  of  Freedom,"  have  many  admirers  in  America ; 
and  when  the  literature  of  the  United  States  diflTuses  itself 
more  in  our  country  they  will  be  appreciated  here ;  but  at 
present  there  is  as  little  of  American  as  of  French  poetry 
current  in  London  society.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief 
among  us  that  Americans  are  all  money-makers,  and  an 
association  between  the  production  of  poetry  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  is  rejected  as  an  impossible  idea.  It  is 
true  that  the  poets  are  not  the  money-makers  of  America, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  habit  of  monetary  speculation 
must>  induce  excitements  vivid  and  positive,  which  cannot 
co-exist  with  that  high  order  of  passionate  ideality  which 
is  essential  to  aesthetic  development.  But  though  the 
eager  bent  of  the  mind  towards  the  sole  acquisition  of 
riclies  is  prone  to  wither  the  noblest  intellectual  faculties, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  practical  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional life  necessarily  interferes  with  literary  achieve- 
ments. It  may,  if  not  too  absorbing  in  itself,  promote 
their  excellence  by  guarding  the  mind  from  that  exagger- 
ated idiosyncrasy  which  is  too  often  the  fate  of  secluded 
genius. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  held  a  place  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house at  Boston,  and  was  for  a  time  consul  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  Wendell  Holmes,  the  brilliant  novelist  and 
essayist,  has  a  considerable  reputaion  as  a  physiologist. 
His  works  are  familiar  to  all  the  reading  classes  of  Eng- 
land. Few  novels  are  more  often  asked  for  at  the  circu- 
lating library  or  the  railway  bookstall  than  that  of  "  Elsie 
Venner,"  and  the  charming  essays  in  the  form  of  scene 
and  dialogue  contained  in  "  The  Autocrat,"  "  The  Pro- 
fessor," ami  "  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  are  es- 
teemed among  us  as  treasures  of  thought.  Through  much 
subtle  philosophy,  which  they  set  forth  in  the  garb  of 
familiar  things,  there  runs  a  mixed  current  of  practical 
and  imaginafive  power  which  gives  a  peculiar  character 
to  all  thSe  works.  The  author  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
penetrating  observer,  a  humorist,  and  a  poet  with  strong 
human  sympathies  in  every  direction,  with  a  natural  ten- 
derness of  heart,  restrained  by  his  robust  vital  energy  from 
that  sorrow,  deep  or  bitter,  which  possesses  minds  more 
exclusively  poetical.  Wendell  Holmes  is  that  rare  exist- 
ence —  a   cheerful  poet.      His   occasional   deviations   into 
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sadness,  serve  to  enhance  his  more  frequent  genialitj',  and 
he  leaves  bis  reader  the  happier  for  his  company,  with  no 
worse  grief  than  the  pleasant  pang  of  parting ;  pleasant 
as  an  indication  of  the  gratification  already  experienced, 
which  is  not  recalled  without  a  hope  of  renewal.  Among 
the  many  charming  poetical  pieces  introduced  into  the 
prose  works  of  Wendell  Holmes,  there  are  few  more 
graceful  than  that  called  "  The  Voiceless,"  which  occurs 
in  the  course  of  some  remarkably  clever  dialogue  on  music 
and  poetry  in  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  :  "  — 

"  We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 
Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber  j 
But  o'er  their  silent  sisters'  breast 
The  wild  flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number  ? 
A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 
And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them  : 
Alas  for  those  that  never  sing, 
But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them  ! 

"  Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone, 
Whose  song  has  told  their  heart's  sad  story  j 
Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 
The  cross  but  not  the  crown  of  glory ! 
Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 
O'er  Sappho's  memory-haunted  billow, 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 
On  nameless  sorrow's  churchyard  pillow. 

"  O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign, 
Save  whitening  lips  and  fading  tresses 
Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine, 
Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses : 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 
To  every  hidden  pang  were  given. 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured. 
As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven  !  " 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  this  little  poem  are  perfect  in  the 
beauty  of  their  sentiment  and  the  sweetness  of  their  melody, 
the  last  has  a  blemish  in  it  which  may  be  indicated  as 
characteristic  of  the  author.  It  is  to  .be  Ibund  in  these  two 
lines,  — 

"  Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine. 
Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses." 

The  conceit  of  Death  pouring  out  his  wine  from  Misery's 
crushing  presses,  strains  the  ingenuity  and  turns  aside  the 
feeling  of  the  reader.  The  glow  of  sentiment  is  impeded 
by  investigation  of  the  analogy,  and  when  it  is  all  worked 
out  between  reader  and  writer,  it  is  not  worth  the  pursuit; 
the  images  it  calls  up  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  theme 
of  the  poem,  and  fall  below  it.  Vats  and  wine-presses, 
with  a  figure  of  Death  perched  on  the  top  of  them,  are  in- 
congruous and  grotesque.  This  passage  may  be  accepted 
as  typical  of  the  one  fault  which  occasionally  disfigures  the 

Eoetical  conceptions  of  Wendell  Holmes.  On  the  other 
and,  his  knowledge  of  science  is  often  brought  to  bear 
admirably  upon  his  imaginative  and  humorous  pictures, 
adding  force  to  their  structural  beauty.  This  power  is  felt 
in  both  his  novels,  "Elsie  Venner"  and  "The  Guardian 
Angel."  They  are  works  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual 
conception,  to  which  no  justice  can  be  done  by  extracts. 
They  abound  in  fertility  of  invention  and  in  characters 
original  and  consistent ;  and  they  are  lifted  out  of  the 
commonplace  of  the  workaday  world  by  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, by  curious  gleams  of  poetical  fancy,  and  by  the 
power  of  BhoAving  forth  the  workings  of  secret  inward  pas- 
sion associated  with  the  influences  of  outward  nature. 
"  Elsie  Venner  "  is  the  best  ordered  story  of  the  two,  but  in 
both  works  the  interest  is  of  a  more  enduring  kind  than  that 
which  consists  merely  in  the  intricacy  of  an  ingenious  plot. 
Wendell  Holmes's  last  work,  "  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  njirtses  none  of  the  attributes  of  its  predecessors, 
and  many  more  treasures  may  be  hoj)ed  for  from  his  fertile 
mind.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  which  has  be- 
fore been  mentioned  here  as  sending  forth  many  distin- 
gaished  writers. 

The  men  who  are  made  prophets  out  of  their  own  coun- 
try are  frequently  thone  whose  inspirations  blaze  with  l.iise 
fire :  among  sach  must  be  counted  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who 


was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1811,  and  died  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
misery  in  the  year  1849.  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of 
language,  and  a  vivid  impulse.  His  stories  are  singular  in 
their  constructive  power  ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  a  difficult 
plot,  or  the  management  of  a  long  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  he  has  few  rivals.  His  intellect  is  vigorous,  his 
grasp  is  strong,  and  no  man  knows  better  how  to  shape  his 
ideas  ;  but  these  are  not  of  a  high  character,  and  the  popu- 
lar element,  the  capacity  which  seizes  the  fancy  of  the 
grosser  numbers  of  the  effect  which  a  surprise  produces,  is 
conspicuous  in  his  writings.  "  The  Raven  "  is  the  poem 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  England,  and  it  has  acquired 
so  much  celebrity  for  its  author  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  in  reply  to  such  a  question  as  "  Are  there  any  poets  in 
America  ?  "  "  Poets  !  oh,  yes ;  there  is  Edgar  Poe,  you 
know,  who  wrote  '  The  Raven.' "  America  would  be  bar- 
ren both  in  quality  and  quantity  if  that  were  all,  or  if  that 
were  the  chief  of  her  poetical  productions.  The  poem  of 
"  The  Raven  "  may  be  described  as  the  remorseful  shriek 
of  a  troubled  conscience  ;  it  projects  strange  phantasms,  it 
is  a  startling  representation  of  a  special  form  of  delirium  in 
a  diseased  mind,  and  its  peculiarities  of  rhyme  and  rhythm 
force  it  upon  the  attention.  The  passion  which  inspires 
it,  is  one  which  is  easily  understood.  It  has  more  of  spasm 
than  of  true  vitality  ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 
beauty.  Its  tricks  of  manner  recommend  it  to  vulgar 
tastes,  and  having  enjoyed  an  immense  immediate  popular- 
ity, it  is  likely  to  be  rated  much  lower  a  few  years  hence 
than  it  is  now.  Already  it  has  sunk  below  the  first  esti- 
mate formed  of  it. 

There  is  a  poet  little  known  among  us,  who  is  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  Virgil  and  of  some  singularly  beautiful 
original  pieces.  This  is  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch.  He 
is  a  landscape  painter  by  profession  ;  he  is  a  poet  by  inspi- 
ration. Every  line  of  his  writing  shows  a  deep  intimacy 
with  nature,  with  her  beauties  and  her  mysteries,  and  a 
kindly  sympathy  with  humanity.  He  ought  to  be  quoted 
largely  ;  but  American  poets  crowd  upon  us,  and  justice,  or 
anything  resembling  justice,  to  them  all  is  impossible 
at  present.  Cranch's  "Morning"  and  "Night"  may  be 
mentioned  as  gems  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression  ;  but 
here  he  must  be  left  with  much  regret,  and  other  claims 
must  be  attended  to. 

Among  novelists  few  have  made  a  wider  reputation  than 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  It  is  a  reputation  well  deserved. 
At  the  present  moment  it  has  fallen  below  its  proper  level, 
owning  to  the  reaction  which  almost  invariably  succeeds  to 
an  extraordinary  excitement.  The  highest  mark  of  popu- 
larity was  reached  by  her  first  well-known  work,  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  in  the  year  1851  that  this  remarka- 
ble novel  was  published.  It  was  written  with  a  noble  pas- 
sion ;  it  was  a  high-minded  woman's  protest  against  slavery. 
In  her  creative  imagination,  the  evils  of  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  oppression  that  ever  existed  for  the  degradation 
of  a  great  nation,  shaped  themselves  into  a  story  of  which 
the  central  figure  was  a  fine  old  negro  called  familiarly 
Uncle  Tom.  He  is  a  true  individual  character,  as  grand 
in  his  way  as  the  Jean  Valjean  of  Victor  Hugo.  All  his 
accessories  are  described  with  admirable  skill :  the  sorrow 
of  the  narrative  is  relieved  by  traits  of  exquisite  humor  ; 
the  Whites  are  not  painted  too  black,  and  some  of  the  fem- 
inine characters  are  full  of  tenderness.  As  a  work  of  art 
it  has  only  one  fault.  This  is  the  constant  prominence  of 
the  purpose  of  the  book  ;  a  great  purpose,  which  had  a 
great  result,  but  which  is  destructive  to  the  artistic  har- 
mony of  parts,  to  the  just  proportion  necessary  to  a  perfect 
structure  of  the  imagination.  "  Uncle  Tom  "  was  read  in 
its  day  not  merely  with  avidity  but  with  fury.  It  was 
translated  into  every  known  language.  It  was  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery  movements  everywhere.  Society  was  all  astir. 
The  ladies  of  England  were  stimulated  to  open  demonstra- 
tions. This  book  seemed  to  occupy  all  space  for  the  time. 
It  has  dwindled  now,  not  into  actual  death,  but  into  the 
stillness  which  follows  a  tempest,  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  principle  in  art,  that  no  novel  will  hold  a  permanently 
high  place  in  literature  if  a  special  passion  in  its  author  is 
evident.     The  novelist  should  have  no  direct  action  of  his 
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own  mind  to  affect  that  of  lii-s  characters ;  he  should  be 
impassible,  so  as  to  have  them  completely  at  his  command ; 
his  own  presence  should  never  intruile  :  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  dramatic  poet.  The  lyrical  poet  may  indulge 
freely  in  his  pei-sonal  sensibilities  ;  the  essence  of  his  beauty 
may  be  a  long  sigh  or  a  bitter  moan  ;  it  is  his  privilege  to 
deal  with  himself  till  he  brings  a  sympathizing  world  to 
worship  at  his  feet  and  echo  his  complaint. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  second  anti-slavery  work,  called  "Dred  :  a 
Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swanjp,"  forces  its  motiveless  upon  the 
attention  than  "  Uncle  Tom,"  and  is  a  more  artistic  work ; 
but  it  is  in  "  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  where  there  is  no 
paramount  moral  theory,  that  her  genius  as  a  novelist  is 
perfectly  developed.  This  is  a  beautiful  story  charmingly 
told.  The  characters  are  various  and  true ;  the  scenery  is 
admirably  painted  ;  and  so  long  as  first-rate  works  of  fic- 
tion continue  to  be  read  this  book  will  be  cherished. 

Those  who  have  read  the  works  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  author  of"  Gates  Ajar,"  "  Hedged  In,"  and  "  The 
Silent  Partner  "  (and  her  readers  are  innumerable),  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  a  special  purpose  is  the  nucleus  of 
each  of  her  narratives,  and  that  throughout  them  all  her 
intention  is  present  and  undisguised ;  to  such  a  point,  in- 
deed, that  they  should  be  viewed  rather  as  tracts  on  a  large 
scale  than  as  stories  to  be  considered  as  works  of  art.  Yet 
the  writer  has  the  power  of  language,  the  conception  of 
passion,  and  the  skill  in  description,  which  may  make  her 
a  great  novelist,  if  she  does  not  prefer  the  line  she  has 
hitherto  adopted  of  eloquent  exhortation  in  the  shape  of 
fiction. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  picturesque  novels  ever 
written,  is  hardly  known  at  all  in  our  country.  It  is  called 
"  Margaret."  Its  author  is  Sylvester  Judd  ;  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts  and  a  iJnitarian  minister.  His  mind 
was  stirred  by  earnest  religious  convictions  and  by  a  uni- 
versal humanity  ;  his  story  rather  moves  him  than  he  his 
story,  and  he  is  remarkable  for  his  dramatic  power.  The 
Bcene  is  laid  in  New  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  their  dialogue,  their 
ignorant  religionism,  their  drunken  excesses,  are  so  repre- 
sented as  to  seem  absolutely  true ;  while  as  a  background 
to  these  curious  conditions  of  human  life,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful affluence  of  nature  as  seen  in  great  forests,  dreary 
wastes,  remote  villages,  with  an  atmosphere  of  storm  and 
sunshine,  and  flowery  golden  beauty,  the  whole  ramblinw 
scenery  and  sometimes  rambling  interests  of  the  story 
being  harmonized  and  centralized  by  the  essence  of  all 
beauty,  which  becomes  definite  and  animated  in  the  prin- 
cipal character. 

Margaret  unites  the  highest  spiritual  and  the  finest  phys- 
ical attributes  of  a  woman.  She  is  almost  perfect,  and 
yet  she  is  possible.  Those  who  seek  in  a  novel  the  skilful 
development  of  plot,  must  not  turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Judd's  "  Margaret ;  "  but  those  who  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
diversities  of  human  character,  the  impulses  of  human 
hearts,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  apart  from  the 
conventions  of  civilized  society,  will  find  delight  in  the 
study  of  every  chapter.  The  wide  field  of  ol)servation 
which  this  novel  embraces,  its  meditative  episodes,  and  its 
general  indifierence  to  established  form  recall  to  the 
reader  Goethe's  romance  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister ;  "  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  direct  imitation  in  it  —  it  stands  alone. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  clever  novels  of  "The  Gayworthys," 
"Hitherto,"  "Margaret  Faithful,"  deserve  notice;  but 
they  are  well  known  to  the  British  public  and  have  been 
frequently  criticised,  and  much  read,  while  some  writers 
with  higher  inspirations  are  not  yet  appreciated  among  us. 
Possibly  not  many  English  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  charming  works  of  Colonel  Higginson.  His  volume 
of  "Atlantic  Essays"  and  his  "  Army  Life  with  a  Black 
Regiment,"  being  works  of  philosophical  thought  and  his- 
torical narrative,  are  unfortunately  excluded  from  consid- 
eration here ;  but  his  romance  called  "  Malbone  "  is  not 
unworthy  of  their  author.  It  is  a  story  in  one  volume  ;  a 
form  which  the  best  of  the  French  writers  frequently  adopt, 
but  which  English  publishers  are  wont  to  reject  as  unprofit- 
able.    As  a  trade  speculation  the  one-volume  novel  may 


possibly  be  unsuccessful,  but  it  is  certainly  favorable  to  the 
conditions  of  art.     The  author  condenses  instead  of  ex- 
panding his  idea,  and  gains  strength.     He  is  able  to  con- 
centrate his  interest,  and  he  is  not  driven  to  seek  extrane- 
ous matter  merely  for  the  sake  of  bulk.      George  Sand, 
Octave     Feuillet,     Madame      lieybaud,    Jules    Sandeau, 
Charles  de  Bernard,  and  Balzac,  have  issued  some  of  their 
finest  productions  each  contaitied  in  one  volume,  telling 
their  stories  simply,  poetically,   without  trivial    additions 
and  undesirable  episodes  to  increase  the  weight  of  paper 
in  the  market.     Colonel   Higginson's  romance  of  "  Mal- 
bone "  is  original ;  it  is  striking  in  its  traits  of  national 
character  and  i>oetical  in  its  descriptions  of  local  scenery. 
It  is  essentially  American;  such  affinities  as  it  holds  with 
any  foreign  school  are  r^ither  French  than  English  :  not 
only  the  ibrm  of  publication  but  the  perfect  finish  of  the 
style  and  the  analytical  tendencies  of  the  author  bring  it 
into  some  sort  of  relationship  with  the  fine  subtleties  and 
passionate  imagination  of  French  fiction.     "  Malbone  "  is 
distinguished  by  a  singular  power  of  penetration  and  by 
delicate  discrimination  of  coaracter.     Knitting  together 
the  intricacies  of  incident  and  pa.ssion,  by  her  continual 
presence,  by  her  constant  commentary,  a  lady  known  to 
everybody  as  "  Aunt  Jane,"  full  of  humorous  peculiarities, 
is  hardly  at  any  moment  absent  from  the  scene,  and  when 
absent  seems  still  present  by  the  impression  she  has  made. 
Opposed  to  this  humorous  element  there  is  a  high-minded 
girl,  called  Hope,  who,  without  too  much  sublimity,  shows 
forth  the  best  qualities  of  womanhood,  and  who,  without 
any  unfeminine  forwardness,  is  marked  by  a  frank  inde- 
pendence which  may  be  considered  a  national  characteris- 
tic.    It  is  rarely  found  in  English  or  French  girls  a**80- 
ciated  with    perfect    modesty   and   good    breeding.      The 
beauty  of  language,  so  remarkable  in  the  author  of  "  Mal- 
bone," tempts  the  critic  to  jnake  extracts,  but  it  is  better 
to  abstain.     The  story  is  told  in  a  short  space,  and  care- 
fully constructed,  so  that  to  sever  any  of  its  parts  would 
be  to  do  it  an  injury. 

Colonel  Higginson  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  imagi- 
nation has  been  stimulated  by  active  service  and  varied 
experience  of  life.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Worcester  before  he  adopted  the  military  profession ;  he 
entered  the  army  before  the  great  war  between  the  North 
and  South  took  place.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  suffering 
negroes.  He  was  the  successful  leader  of  the  first  colored 
regiment  in  the  war,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
obedience  and  bravery  of  his  men.  In  an  engagement  on 
the  Edisto  River  he  was  wounded  and  disabled  from  ser- 
vice. 

The  union  of  literary  distinction  and  soldierly  enterprise 
is  attractive,  but    we  must  not   dwell    any    longer  upon 
Colonel  Higginson  :  the  rigid  laws  of  space  oblige  us  to 
pass  over  with  a  bare  word  some  poets  with   whom  we 
would  gladly  linger.     There  is  Helen  Hunt,  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  called  "  Verses  by  H.  H.,"  remarkable 
for  their  subtlety  of    thought  and  grace   of  expression  ; 
there  is  Thomas  William  Parsons,  the  accomplished  trans- 
lator of  Dante,  who  has  also  written  Some  excellent  origi- 
nal pieces  ;  and  there  is  Julia  Ward  Howe,  clever  in  many 
of  her  productions,  and  inspired  when  she  wrote  her  "  Battle 
Hymn   of   the  Republic "   with  that   impulse  of    worship 
and  patriotism  which  kindles  an  answering  fire  in  other 
souls ;  it  was  shouted  with  rapture  on  every  battle-field  by 
every  northern  troop ;  it  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands  to 
devotion   and  to  action.     With  a   glance  of  admiration, 
these  and  others  must  be  left.     No  pause  may  be  made  for 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Moncure   Conway's  philosophical 
Essays,  though  they  are  remarkable  for  their  imaginative 
eloquence  as  much  as  for  the  extended  knowledge  and 
thought  of  which  they  are  the  fruit.    Nor  can  Mr.  Lothrop 
Motley's  brilliant  histories  be  discussed  here,  though  they 
are  not  less  picturesque  and  vivid  in  their  delineations  of 
scene   and   character  than  Sir  W.  Scott's  historical  ro- 
mances.    It  is  evident  that  these  things  cannot  come  into 
the  field  of  view  which  is  limited  to  the  survey  of  works 
of  fiction. 

The  present  catalogue  of   the  imaginative  writers  of 
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America  must  close  with  the  name  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
at  once  the  most  and  the  least  known  in  England  of  the 
great  American  authors.  His  name  is  familiar  in  every 
English  assemblage  as  the  author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers  ; " 
but  his  serious  works  have  been  less  read.  Yet  they  de- 
serve at  least  equal  attention. 

That  one  small  volume,  "  Under  the  Willows,  and  other 
Poems,"  contains  a  world  of  poetrj'  within  its  pages. 
Meditation,  in  which  keen  and  creative  thought  unfolds 
itself;  pictures  of  nature,  rare  and  true  ;  the  changes,  the 
ebifling  colors  and  perfumes,  the  seasons'  difference  of  an- 
other sphere  brought  into  our  own ;  a  deep,  and  at 
moments  almost  bitter,  pathos,  are  to  be  found  concen- 
trated in  the  poem  which  gives  its  title  to  this  precious 
volume.  The  intimate  union  of  external  nature  with  the 
internal  movements  of  the  soul  always  calls  up  recollec- 
tions of  Wordsworth.  But  Lowell,  nevertheless,  is  unlike 
Wordsworth.  Wordsworth's  sole  passion  is  for  nature ; 
Lowell's  passion  is  his  own  inward  fire,  associating  itself 
with  remote  analogies  in  the  outside  world,  and  very  subtly 
revealed.  His  words  are  never  too  many ;  they  shape 
his  idea  sharply.  They  never  sit  loosely  as  garments  put 
on  in  haste ;  they  seem,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  his 
thoughts.  "  The  Wind-harp,"  "  Palinodes,"  "  The  Dead- 
house,"  "  Villa  Franca,"  "The  Washers  of  the  Shroud," 
are  pieces  of  concentrated  strength  and  feeling.  The 
"  Commemoration  Ode  of  1865,"  beginning  "  Weak-winged 
is  song,"  is  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  power  of  poetry  to 
impassion  and  to  exalt  our  sense,  to  touch  us  with  a  pain 
that  is  beautiful,  to  awaken  our  sympathy  with  the  noble 
and  the  true,  on  which  a  whole  treatise  might  be  written 
to  show  forth  the  value  of  every  line. 

"  The  Cathedral,"  published  in  a  small  single  volume,  is 
a  poetic  meditation,  full  of  deep,  serious  sweetness  — 
pathetic,  not  passionate.  Lowell,  in  all  his  moods,  is  self- 
sustained  ;  his  intellect  is  never  blurred  by  passion.  It  is 
not  less  piercing  in  his  emotional  than  in  his  satirical 
poems :  on  the  other  hand,  passion  is  present  even  in  the 
wit  and  humor  of  his  "  Biglow  Papers."  They  may  be 
considered  as  an  anathema  upon  the  Mexican  war,  not  the 
less  but  the  more  impressive  for  the  comic  mask  which  the 
speaker  wears.  It  is  probable  that  Lowell's  utterance  of 
great  truths  in  rough  dialect  gave  an  impulse  to  the  poetry 
of  the  workaday  world  which  reaches  us  from  the  far 
west;  but  this  theme  must  be  reserved  for  future  com- 
ment 

In  bringing  these  considerations  to  a  close,  we  may  re- 
mark that  American  writers,  such  as  aim  at  anything 
beyond  quick  sale,  are  careful  of  their  craft ;  they  culti- 
vate a  choice  and  accurate  style,  and  in  this  quality,  as  in 
Bome  others,  they  resemble  the  French  authors  of  fiction. 
Our  English  novelists  are,  with  a  few  well-known  excep- 
tions, wholly  indifferent  to  our  English  grammar,  and 
beauty  of  style  is  so  little  prized  generally  in  prose,  that 
the  symmetry  of  our  language  might  run  the  risk  of  anni- 
hilation but  for  the  reverence  with  which  American  men  of 
letters  cherish  it.  American  literature  is  now  in  the  vigor 
of  its  youth,  but  the  danger  of  a  feeble  imitation  of  estab- 
lished models  threatens  every  national  literature  as  soon 
as  it  boasts  many  men  worthy  to  be  copied.  The  forces 
from  the  West,  therefore,  with  a  fresh  impulse  of  life,  are 
^ood  as  stimulants  in  a  new  direction  for  the  American 
imagination.  The  greatest  evil  to  be  dreaded  is  money- 
eetting ;  for  when  a  gjeat  art  becomes  subservient  to  the 
desire  of  gain,  the  artist  is  transformed  into  the  trader,  the 
art  lADgutthes  and  pines,  and  in  the  midst  of  material 
affluence  dies  of  want. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN'S  PLAYS.' 

It  is  surprising  that  the  dramatic  works  of  George 
Cbapman  have  hitherto  been  left  uncollected.     We  have 
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reason  to  know  that  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  the 
admirable  editor  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Shirley,  and 
others,  and  probably  the  most  learned  Elizabethan  scholar 
that  ever  lived,  meditated  a  critical  edition  of  the  old  poet's 
dramas.  Mr.  Hooper,  too,  the  editor  of  Chapman's  "  Classi- 
cal Translations,"  had  announced  a  similar  intention,  but 
he  withdrew  his  proposals  at  Mr.  Dyce's  expressed  wish. 
Had  Mr.  Dyce  lived,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  an  edi- 
tion worthy  of  Chapman's  fame,  and  we  must  ever  regret 
the  loss  which  Elizabethan  literature  has  sustained.  The 
publisher  of  the  present  volumes  does  not  pretend  to  give 
us  a  critical  text,  but  simply  reprints  the  original  quartos 
verbatim  et  literatim,  and  that  so  accurately  as  to  reproduce 
all  the  errors  and  corruptions  that  so  painfully  beset  Chap- 
man's text  in  the  earlier  editions.  This  may  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquarian  reader,  but  it  is  "  caviare  to 
the  general."  The  editor  tells  us  :  "  Our  principle  has 
been  the  facsimile  principle,  a  perfectly  intelligible  and 
reasonable  one,  if  carried  out  with  undeviating  uniformity. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  behalf,  especially  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  author  supervised  in  many  cases  the  publication 
of  the  original  text."  We  should  like  to  know  how  he  has 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  for  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect the  contrary  to  be  the  truth.  Many  of  the  plays  are 
so  falsely  printed,  verse  and  prose  being  so  strangely  inter- 
mingled and  confused,  that  it  appears  almost  impossible 
for  the  author  to  have  corrected  the  proof.  To  perpetuate 
obvious  errors  appears  to  us  simply  ridiculous,  nor  is  the 
principle  so  "  perfectly  intelligible  "  as  the  editor  seems  to 
think.  We  are  never  sure  that  such  egregious  blunders  do 
exist  in  the  original  rare  quartos,  or  that  they  may  not  be 
due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  modern  copyist.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  meant  to  be  a  popular  edition  of  Chapman's 

{)lays,  for  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  the  ordinary  Eng- 
ish  reader ;  but  it  places  before  the  scholar  an  accurate 
reprint,  and  in  a  very  beautiful  form,  of  rare  and  almost  in- 
accessible volumes,  the  original  editions  of  which  could 
not  be  purchased  for  fifty  pounds.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Pearson  has  not  included,  for  completeness'  sake,  several 
plays  which  Chapman  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Jonson, 
Marston,  and  Shirley  —  such  as  "  Eastward  Hoe  !  "  "  Cha- 
bot,"  "  The  Ball,"  etc.  —  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
these  will  form  a  supplemental  volume. 

The  life  of  Chapman  deserves  more  investigation  than  it 
has  met  with.  The  fullest  hitherto  given  to  the  world  is 
that  prefixed  by  Mr.  Hooper  to  his  second  edition  of  the 
Iliad  (Russell  Smith,  1865),  and  from  which  the  present 
editor  appears  to  have  drawn  most  of  his  information. 
George  Chapman  was  born  in  the  year  1559,  at  Hitchin,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  much  time  in 
his  native  place  when  employed  on  his  great  translation 
of  Homer.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  youth,  or  of  the  place 
of  his  earlier  education.  Antony  Wood,  who  is  not  a  very 
reliable  authority,  as  he  has  erroneously  supposed  him  to 
have  been  of  a  Kentish  family,  and  fixes  the  date  of  his 
birth  in  1557,  tells  us  :  "  In  1574,  or  thereabouts,  he,  be- 
ing well  grounded  in  school  learning,  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  whether  first  to  this  of  Oxon,  or  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  to  me  unknown.  Sure  I  am  that  he  spent  some 
time  in  Oxon,  where  he  was  observed  to  be  most  excellent 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  but  not  in  logic  or  philoso- 
phy, and  therefore  I  presume  that  that  was  the  reason  why 
he  took  no  degree  here."  Wharton  informs  us  that  "  he 
passed  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  with  a  contempt  of 
philosophy,  but  in  a  close  attention  to  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man classics."  As  our  University  Registers  at  this  early 
period  are  very  incomplete,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  these  traditions  cannot  be  verified  by  fact.  There  is 
no  trace  of  Chapman's  name  in  the  books  of  either  Uni- 
versity. This  gossip  of  Wood  and  Wharton  is  certainly  not 
countenanced  by  the  poet's  after-love  for  philosophy.  Chap- 
man was  undoubtedly  a  very  learned  man  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  among  the  numerous  friends  with  whom 
he  associated  and  mentions  with  great  regard,  are  Thomas 
Harriot  and  Robert  Hews,  the  eminent  mathematicians, 
two  of  the  three  Magi  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
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Moreover,  many  of  his  writinga  show  a  great  love  and 
knowledj^e  of  philosophy.  Wood  says  that  on  quitting  the 
University,  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  associating  with 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  others.  But  this,  again,  ap- 
pears to  be  mere  gossip.  It  is  far  more  probable,  as  Mr. 
Pearson's  editor  well  observes  (p.  .\.),  that  "  he  travelled 
for  some  time  in  France  and  Germany,  and  perhaps  also  in 
Italy."  Very  interesting  is  the  extract  from  the  German 
critic  Karl  Elze's  edition  of  Chapman's  tragedy  of  "  Alphon- 
sus  "  (Leipzic,  1867),  quoted  pp.  xxx.-,xxxv.,  showing  the 
estimate  of  the  poet's  learning  by  a  foreigner.  After  his 
settlement  in  London,  when  near  his  fortieth  year,  he  be- 
gan his  dramatic;  uareer.  His  earliest  known  play  is  the 
comedy  of  the  "  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,"  which  was 
first  acted  in  February,  1.5'J5,  and  published  in  1598.  From 
that  year  to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1634,  besides  his  well- 
known  noble  paraphrase  of  Homer  and  various  other  trans- 
lations and  numerous  poems,  he  was  the  author  and  joint 
author  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  dramatic  pieces,  besides 
the  Masque  acted  at  the  marriage  of  the  Palsgrave  with  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  161.'}.  Of  this  vast  amount  of  dra- 
matic composition,  fourteen  tragedies  and  comedies  are  in- 
cluded in  the  three  present  volumes  as  the  undoubted  pro- 
duction of  Chapman's  pen.  "  Eastward  Hoe,"  written  in 
conjunction  with  Ben  Jonson  and  Marston,  and  which 
caused  the  authors  to  be  imprisoned,  is  a  very  interesting 
play,  and  should  certainly  have  been  included  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Chapman's  plays.  "  The  Tragedy  of  Chabot,  Ad- 
miral of  France,"  and  the  comedy  of  "  The  Ball,"  both 
written  conjointly  with  Shirley,  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted.  There  were  five  plays  in  MS.  in  the  library  of 
the  late  Richard  Heber,  namely,  "  The  Fountain  of  New 
Fashions,"  1598  ;  «'  The  Will  of  a  Woman,"  1598  ;  "  The 
Fatal  J^ove,  a  Tragedy  ;  "  "  Tragedy  of  a  Yorkshire  Gen- 
tleman," and  "  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy."  This  last 
was  published  as  No.  1  of"  The  Old  English  Drama,"  Lon- 
don, 1825.  The  authorship  in  part  of  "  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,"  in  which  Shakespeare  has  been  thought  to  have 
assisted  Fletcher,  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  to 
Chapman  and  not  to  Shakespeare.  In  Henslowe's  Diary 
there  is  mention  of  two  tragedies  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us,  namely,  "  Benjamin's  Plot  "  and  "  A  Pastoral 
Tragedy." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at.the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Heber's 
library  some  of  the  above  plays  seem  to  have  been  lost. 
A  comedy  entitled,  "Two  Wise  Men  and  All  the  Rest 
Fools,"  or,  as  the  title  styles  it,  "  A  Comical  Moral  censur- 
ing the  Follies  of  the  Age,"  was  published  in  1619,  but  the 
authorship,  though  attributed  to  Chapman,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. 

Chapman  died  in  1634,  and  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  where  a  monument,  erected  by 
his  friend  Inigo  Jones,  is  still  standing,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  present  church ;  but  the  inscription,  defaced  by  time, 
or  probably  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  old  church,  has 
been  recut,  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  mentioned 
by  Wood. 

During  the  present  generation  much  attention  has  been 
turned  to  grand  old  George's  translation  of  Homer,  and 
it  has  been  duly  appreciated;  but  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions, which  Mr.  Dyce  styles  "the  original  and  deep- 
thoughted  plays  of  Chapman,"  have  not  had  justice  done 
to  them.  He  was  greatly  admired  in  his  own  day,  and 
though  he  cannot  be  compared  in  parts  with  Marlowe, 
Jonson,  Shirley,  or  Fletcher  (Shakespeare  one  cannot 
mention,  as  he  is  sui  generis),  Chapman  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  (and  taking  in  his  varied  learning,  perhaps  the 
greatest)  of  that "  race  of  giants  "  who  were  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare.  Charles  Lamb's  well-known  criticism 
may  be  alluded  to :  "  Of  all  the  English  play-writers. 
Chapman  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Shakespeare  in 
the  descriptive  and  didactic,  —  in  passages  which  are  less 
purely  dramatic.  Dramatic  imitation  was  not  his  talent. 
He  could  not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakespeare  could  shift 
at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  other  existences ;  but 
in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to  perceive,  and  a  soul  to  embrace 
all  forms."   The  editor  of  these  volumes  has  given  us  a  fair 


resume  of  the  various  criticisms  on  Chapman's  plays  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred.  We  should  select  as 
his  finest  tragic  compositions  the  two  plays  of  "  The  Duke 
of  Byron  ; "  and  his  comedies  are  ably  represented  by 
"  The  Gentleman  Usher  "  and  "  All  Fools."  The  Masoue, 
too,  is  very  interesting,  as  Jonson  informed  Drummond  that 
next  to  himself  only  Chapman  and  Fletcher  could  write  a 
masf^ue. 

The  notes  attached  to  the  present  edition,  though  good 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  far  too  few,  and  might  have  been  re- 
served for  a  critical  edition  of  the  text.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Mr.  Pearson  deserves  our  sincere  thanks  for  col- 
lecting the  scattered  plays,  and  giving  us,  if  not  very  a  read- 
able, at  all  events  the  text  as  it  stood  in  Chapman's  day, 
and  which  the  student  must  unravel  by  his  own  learning 
and  ingenuity.  The  typography  and  paper  are  unexcep- 
tionable. 


ELLICE. 
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I  COULD  not  sleep  ;  vainly  I  tossed  from  one  side  of  the 
bed  to  the  other.  "  The  devil  take  all  table-turning," 
thought  I ;  "  it  upsets  one's  nerves  I  " 

I  just  began  to  doze  when  I  fancied  I  heard  the  string  of 
an  instrument  sound  close  to  me  ;  it  gave  a  sad  and  tender 
note.  I  raised  my  head.  At  this  moment  the  moon  had 
just  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  its  rays  fell  full  oa 
'my  face.  White  as  chalk  was  the  floor  of  my  room  where 
the  moonlight  lay.  The  sound  was  renewed,  and  this  time 
more  distinctly.  I  leaned  upon  my  elbow.  My  heart  beat 
a  little ;  one  minute  passed,  then  another.  Far  away  a 
cock  crowed;  farther  still  another  cock  answered.  My 
head  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  "  I  am  all  right  now.  I 
wonder  [shall  my  ears  sing  again  ?  "  At  last  I  slept,  or 
thought  I  slept.  I  had  strange  dreams.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  myself  in  my  room,  lying  on  my  own  bed,  and  un- 
able to  close  my  eyes.  Again  the  same  sound  !  I  turned 
my  head.  The  moonlight  on  the  floor  beran  gently  to 
gather  up  —  to  take  a  form  —  it  lifted  itself.  Before  me 
stood,  transparent  as  mist,  the  white  figure  of  a  woman. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  I  asked  with  an  eSbrt. 

A  delicate  voice,  like  the  rustling  of  leaves,  replies :  — 

"  It  is  I,  I ;  I  come  to  visit  you." 

"  To  visit  me  I     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Come  at  night  down  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  under 
the  old  oak :  I  will  be  there." 

I  try  to  see  the  features  of  this  mysterious  figure,  and  I 
shudder  in  spite  of  myself.  I  feel  as  if  numbed  with  cold. 
I  am  no  longer  lying  down,  but  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
where  I  thought  1  saw  a  phantom,  there  is  only  a  white 
moon-ray  stretched  along  the  floor. 


Now  slowly  the  day  passed.  I  tried  to  read  —  to  work 
....  in  vain.  At  last  night  came  ;  my  pulse  beat  quickly 
in  expectation  of  some  adventure.  I  lay  down  and  turned 
my  face  to  the  wall. 

"  Why  didst  thou  not  come  ?  "  murmured  a  small  voice, 
low  but  distinct,  quite  close  to  me  in  my  room. 

It  is  she  1  The  same  mysterious  phantom  with  her  mo- 
tionless eyes,  motionless  features,  and  looks  full  of  sad- 
ness ! 

"  Come  !  "  she  murmured  once  more. 

"  I  will  go,"  I  replied,  not  without  affright. 

The  phantom  seemed  to  make  a  movement  towards  my 
bed.  It  wavered,  its  form  became  confused  and  vaporous. 
In  an  instant  there  was  only  the  white  moon-rays  on  the 
polished  floor. 

III. 

I  passed  all  next  day  in  great  agitation.  At  supper  I 
drank  nearly  a  whole  bottle  of  wine.     I  went  out  on  the 
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terrace,  but  returned  almost  immediately,  and  threw  my- 
self on  the  bed;  my  pulse  beat  quickly.  Once  more  I 
heard  the  twang  ot'  a  cord.  I  shuddered  and  dared  not 
look ;  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  one  had  laid 
their  hands  on  my  shoulders  from  behind,  and  whispered 
in  my  ear,  — 

'*  Come,  come,  come  1  " 

Trembling  I  answered  with  a  sigh,  — 

"  I  come  !  "  and  I  raised  myself  in  bed.  The  white 
lady  was  there,  bending  over  my  bedside;  she  smiled 
sweetly  and  vanished.  Yet  I  had  time  to  glance  at  her 
face  :  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  seen  it  belbre  ;  but  where,  and 
when  ?  I  rose  very  late,  and  all  that  day  1  spent  wander- 
ing in  the  fields.  I  visited  the  old  oak  by  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  and  examined  all  the  whereabouts.  Towards  even- 
ing I  sat  bv  the  window  of  my  study ;  my  old  housekeeper 
brought  me  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  did  not  drink  it.  1  could 
not  make  up  mv  mind  to  anything,  and  asked  myself  if  I 
was  not  becomiug  crazy.  At  last  sunset  came  ;  not  a  cloud 
in  the  heavens,  ^suddenly,  the  landscape  took  an  almost 
unnaturally  purple  hue ;  burnished  with  this  lakey  tint, 
the  leaves  and  grass  no  longer  waved,  but  seemed  petrified. 
This  brightness,  this  mimobility, —  the  rieidness  of  the  out- 
lines, with  the  silence  of  death  reigning  over  all,  was  some- 
thing awful  and  inexplicable.  Soundlessly  a  large  brown 
bird  alighted  on  my  window-sill ;  1  gazed  at  it  —  it  also 
looked  askance  at  me,  with  its  round  cunhing  eyes. 

Thought  I  to  myself,  "  You  are  sent,  no  doubt,  to  remind 
me  of  my  rendezvous."  A  moment  after  the  bird  fluttered 
his  down-lined  wings,  and  fiew  away  as  noiselessly  as  he 
came.  For  long  after,  I  sat  by  my  window,  but  now  all 
irresolution  had  ceased.  1  felt  imprisoned  in  a  magic  ring. 
In  vain  1  tried  to  resist,  drawn  on  as  1  was  by  a  secret  force. 
Thus  is  the  bark  hopelessly  carried  on  by  the  rapids  to- 
wards the  cataract  that  is  to  engulf  it.  At  length  I  roused 
myself;  the  purplish  color  of  the  landscape  had  disap- 
peared, its  brilliant  tints  were  toned  down,  and  soon  should 
be  extinguished  in  an  obscurity  favorable  to  enchantments. 
A  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  moon  mounted  brightly 
in  the  blue  heavens;  under  its  cold  rays  the  leaves  trem- 
bled, now  in  shade,  now  in  silver.  My  housekeeper 
brought  in  a  lighted  lamp,  but  a  blast  of  wind  Irom  the 
window  extinguished  it.  I  rose  suddenly,  drew  my  hat 
over  my  eyes,  and  strode  on  to  the  corner  of  the  forest 
where  stood  the  aged  oak. 


IV. 

Years  ago  this  oak  had  been  struck  by  lightning;  its 
Bommit  was  blasted  and  dead,  but  its  trunk  had  life  enough 
in  it  for  centuries  to  come.  As  I  drew  near,  a  cloudlet 
passed  over  the  moon,  and  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
oak  the  shade  was  deeply  dark.  At  first  I  saw  nothing 
remarkable,  but  on  looking  to  one  side  —  oh  !  how  my 
heart  beat  quickly  I  —  I  descried  a  white  figure  standing 
Btill  near  a  bu»h  between  the  oak  and  the  Ibrest.  My  hair 
stood  on  end  —  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  yet  1  advanced 
toward  the  wood. 

It  was  herself,  my  nightly  visitant.  Just  as  I  approached 
her,  the  moon  issued  Irom  the  cloud  that  obscured  it.  The 
phantom  appeared  as  if  formed  of  a  halt-transparent  milky 
fog.  Through  its  face,  I  could  discern  a  bough  shaken  by 
the  wind.  Only  the  eyes  and  hair  were  of  a  darker  tint. 
1  observed  besides,  that  as  she  held  her  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, on  one  of  her  fingers  was  a  slight  gold  ring,  pale, 
yet  brilliant.  I  stood  a  (iew  steps  from  her,  and  tried  to 
■peak,  but  my  voice  clave  in  my  throat,  and  yet  it  was 
uut  all  fear  that  possessed  me.  She  turned  towards  me. 
Her  look  expressed  neither  sadness  nor  joy,  simply  a  mourn- 
ful attention.  I  waited  tor  her  to  speak,  but  she  stood  word- 
less and  motionless,  transfixing  me  with  her  cold  glassy 
eyes. 

"  Here  I  am  I  "  cried  I  at  length  with  a  supreme  effort 
My  voice  resounded  strange  and  coarse. 

"  1  love  thee  !  "  her  delicate  voice  refjlied. 

"  Thou  lovest  me ! "  cried  I,  thunderstruck. 

"  Give  iLyself  to  me  I  "  the  said. 


I  "  Give  myself  to  thee  !  but  thou  art  a  phantom.  Thou 
I  hast  no  being !  "  All  my  mind  was  upset.  "  Who  art 
I  thou  ?  —  a  vapor,  a  mist,  an  airy  form  ?  Give  myself  to 
j  thee  !     First  tell  me  what  thou  art  ?     Hast  thou  lived  on 

earth  ?     Whence  comest  thou  ?  " 
I        "  Give  thyself  to  me.     I   will  do  thee  no  barm.     Say 
only  these  two  words,  '  Take  me  ! '  " 

I  looked  at  her  bewildered.  "  What  does  she  say  ?  — 
what  did  she  mean  ?  "  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Shall  I  risk 
it  ?  "  All  at  once  I  cried  out  with  a  sudden  impulse,  as  if 
some  one  had  pushed  me  from  behind,  "  Take  me  !  " 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  the  words,  when  this  mysterious 
figure,  with  an  inward  smile  that  for  a  moment  trembled 
over  every  feature,  advanced,  her  hands  unclasped  and 
stretched  out  to  me.  I  tried  to  dart  back,  but  already  I 
was  in  her  power.  She  held  me  fast  in  her  arms.  In  a 
twinkling  my  body  was  raised  from  the  earth,  and  we  flew 
gently  above  the  tranquil,  sleeping  fields. 


At  first  my  head  whirled  ;  involuntarily  I  closed  my 
eyes,  when  I  reopened  them,  a  moment  after,  we  were  fly- 
ing still,  and  the  forest  was  already  no  longer  visible.  Be- 
neath us  stretched  a  great  speckled  plain.  I  perceived 
with  stupefaction  that  we  were  at  an  enormous  height. 

"  Am  1  in  the  power  of  a  demon  ?  " 

This  thought  struck  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  Until  that 
moment  the  idea  of  diabolical  power  —  of  my  possible  per- 
dition —  never  entered  my  mind.  Still  we  flew,  and  still 
it  seemed  to  me  that  we  rose  higher  and  higher. 

"  Whither  dost  thou  carry  me  ?  "  at  last  1  demanded. 

•'Whithersoever  thou  wilt!"  answered  my  companion, 
clasping  me  still  closer  in  her  arms.  Her  face  touched 
mine,  and  yet  I  scarcely  felt  the  contact. 

"  Take  me  back  to  earth.  T  am  ill  at  ease  at  this  great 
height." 

"  Well,  then,  shut  your  eyes,  and  breathe  not." 

I  obeyed.  Instantly  1  felt  as  if  falling  like  a  stone.  The 
wind  whistled  through  my  hair.  As  soon  as  1  could  take 
breath,  I  saw  that  now  we  were  sailing  above  the  earth, 
almost  touching  the  points  of  the  high  grass. 

"  Lay  me  down  here,"  I  said.  "  What  a  strange  idea  it 
was  to  fly  !  I  am  not  a  bird  !  " 

"  I  hoped  to  give  you  pleasure.  As  for  us,  we  do  noth- 
ing else." 

"  You  ?     But  who  are  you  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  You  fear  to  tell  me  ?  " 

A  plaintive  sound,  like  to  the  melancholy  note  that 
awoke  me  the  first  night,  resounded  in  my  ear,  as  we  flew 
in  a  dewy  atmosphere  close  to  the  ground. 

"  Lay  me  down  on  the  grass,"  I  insisted. 

She  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  obedience,  and  I 
alighted  on  my  feet.  She  stood  before  me,  and  again  her 
hands  were  folded  as  one  who  waits. 

I  felt  reassured  and  began  to  study  her  attentively.  At 
first  her  expression  appeared  to  be  that  of  sad  resigna- 
tion. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  1  inquired,  for  I  knew  not  where  I 
stood. 

"  Far  from  thy  home ;  but  we  can  reach  it  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  Shall  1  again  trust  myself  to 
thee  V  " 

"  I  have  done  thee  no  harm,  and  will  do  thee  none. 
Together  shall  we  flee  until  the  dawn.  Nothing  more. 
Whithersoever  wander  thy  thoughts,  there  can  1  take  thee, 
—  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe.  Give  thy- 
self to  me.     Say  again,  '  Take  me  ! '  " 

"  Well,  then.  Take  me !  " 

On<"e  more  her  arms  embraced  me  ;  once  mora  my  lieet 
left  the  earth  —  we  flew. 


VI. 


"  Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  '■ 
"  Straight  on  before  us." 
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"  But  there  is  a  forest." 

"  Let  us  pass  above  it  —  but  n<H  so  fast." 

Round  and  round  u[)wards  we  flew,  as  the  woodcock  to 
the  beech-tree  top.     Then  we  struck  straight  onwards. 

It  was  no  longer  ears  of  corn,  it  was  the  summits  of  high 
trees  that  glided  beneath  us.  IIow  strange  it  was  to  look 
down  on  that  forest  from  on  high,  with  the  rugged  boughs 
shimmering  in  the  moonlight !  One  might  fancy  it  a  Le- 
viathan lying  asleep,  and  oreathing  heavily  with  sighing, 
sobbing  sounds.  At  times  we  pass  above  a  clearing,  and  I 
admire  the  lacey  shndows  of  the  trees  athwart  the  herbage. 

Occasionally,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  hare  is  heard. 
Plaintive  also  is  the  call  of  the  owl.  The  air  wafts  to  us 
odors  of  fungi  and  swelling  buds  and  dewy  grass.  Tte 
moon  bathes  us  in  waves  of  her  cold  light,  and  the  stars 
shine  dazzling  abqve  our  heads. 

Soon  fhe  forest  disappears  behind  us.  A  plain  is  there 
streaked  with  a  long^  line  of  graying  vapor,  that  marked 
the  bed  of  a  river.  Our  course  lay  along  its  banks,  above 
the  rushes  that  beat  beneath  the  spray. 

Sometimes  the  water  glistened  with  a  bluish  light,  some- 
times it  whirled  dark  and  menacing.  In  some  places  a 
foamy  vapor  trembled  over  the  current.  Here  and  there 
I  saw  water  lilies  expand  their  snowy  petals,  displaying 
their  treasures  of  beauty  like  virgins  that  believe  them- 
selves safe  from  vulgar  gaze.  I  wished  to  cull  a  flower;  at 
once  I  almost  touched  the  water-mirror ;  but  as  I  tore 
awav  the  thick  stalk  of  the  lily,  a  viscid  wetness  dashed  in 
my  face. 

Hither  and  thither  across  the  river  do  we  fly,  like  the 
plover  that  we  startle  at  every  moment. 

More  than  once  we  looked  down  into  the  pretty  wild 
ducks'  nests  that  lay  in  groups  amid  the  rushes.  But  they 
did  not  fly  away.  One  of  them  popped  his  head  from  un- 
der his  wing,  and  stared  and  stared,  then  slowly  dug  his 
beak  into  the  soft  down,  while  his  comrade  uttered  a  weak 
couee,  couee  ! 

We  started  a  heron  from  an  alder-bush ;  as  he  jumped 
up  and  awkwardly  shook  his  wings,  he  reminded  me  of  a 
Prussian  recruit.  As  for  the  fish,  we  saw  not  one.  All 
were  asleep  at  the  bottom.  I  began  to  grow  accustomed 
to  flying,  and  even  liked  it.  Those  who  fly  in  dreams  will 
understand  me. 

Completely  reassured,  1  now  began  to  observe  closely 
the  strange  being  to  whom  I  owed  the  part  I  was  playing 
in  this  incredible  adventure. 


She  was  a  young  female,  whose  features  betook  nothing 
of  the  Russian  type.  Her  half-transparent  pearl-white 
form,  with  shadows  scarcely  indicated,  recalled  the  carved 
figures  on  an  alabaster  vas'e,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a 
lighted  lamp. 

"  May  1  speak  to  thee  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Speak." 

"  I  see  a  ring  on  thy  finger.  Hast  thou  dwelt  on  earth  ? 
Art  thou  wed  ?  " 

I  ceased  —  she  replied  not. 

"  What  is  thy  name  ;  how  art  thou  c.illed  ?  " 

"  Call  me  Ellice  " 
_  "  Ellice  ?     That  is  an  English  name.     Art  thou  Eng- 
lish ?     Hast  thou  known  me  in  former  times  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Why  hast  thou  appeared  to  me  ?  " 

''  I  love  thee." 

"  Art  thou  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Flying,  floating  with  thee  in  ether !  " 

"  Ellice,"  I  cried,  quickly,  "  art  thou  not  in  trouble  ? 
Art  thou  nnt  a  banished  soul  ?  " 

"  T  understand  thee  not,"  she  murmured,  drooping  her 
head. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  I  adjure  "  —  She  interrupted  me : 
"  What  sayest  thou  ?  "  as  if  she  could  not  comprehend.  "  I 
know  not  what  you  mean." 

I  thought  I  felt  the  cold  hand  that  sustained  me,  tremble 
slightly. 
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"  Fear  not,  fear  not,  my  beloved." 

Her  face  bent  over  mine.  Upon  my  lips  I  felt  a 
strange  sensation,  something  like  a  soft  pricking  —  like  the 
touch  of  a  leech  before  it  bites. 


VIII. 

We  floated  at  a  considerable  hei'.^ht.  I  looked  down. 
We  were  pa«.''ing  over  a  town  to  me  unknown,  built  on  the 
side  of  a  high  hill.  Above  the  dark  masses  of  verdure  ap- 
peared the  church  spires  ;  across  one  of  the  windings  of  the 
river  a  great  bridge  8too<i  out  blackly,  (iilded  cupolas 
and  metal  crosses  shone  with  a  dull  glitter.  Silent  was 
the  white  road  that  like  a  narrow  ribbon  traversed  the 
city  from  end  to  end,  and  lost  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
level  plain  beyond. 

"  What  city  is  that?  "  I  asked  of  Ellice. 

"  The  city  of  N ." 

"In  the  kingdom  of ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  far  are  we  from  home?  " 

"  Distance  is  nought  to  us." 

"  Really  ?  " 

All  at  once  I  felt  courageous. 

"  Bring  me  to  America." 

"  Impossible,  for  there  it  is  day." 

"  True,  and  we  are  night  birds.  Well,  then,  no  matter 
where,  but  somewhere  far,  far  away." 

"  Close  your  eyes  and  mouth,"  said  Ellice. 

We  sped  like  li-htning ;  the  air  whistled  through  my 
ears  with  a  deafening  sound.  Now  that  we  stopped  it  did 
not  cease  —  dn  the  contrary,  it  redoubled.  It  was  like  a 
terrible  hurling,  a  frightful  whirlwind. 

"  Now  open  your  eyes,"  said  Elli.e. 


I  obey  —  Just  God  !  where  am  I  ? 

Above  our  heads,  clouds  low,  heavy,  thick,  press  and 
wrestle  each  other  like  a  pack  of  savage,  enraged  monsters 
—  below  us  another  monster,  the  sea ;  the  furious,  untamed 
sea.  With  convulsive  throes  a  white  foam  rises  in  boiling 
mountains;  shivered  waves  beat  with  brutal  force  on  rocks 
blacker  than  pitch.  The  bellowing  of  the  tempest,  the 
freezing  air  that  issued  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  the 
echoing  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  upon  the  beach,  was 
now  like  to  a  great  lamentation ;  now,  to  a  discharge  of 
distant  artillery.  At  one  instant  I  thought  I  heard  the 
ringing  of  bells ;  a  momeut  after  it  was  the  grinding  of 
pebbles  on  the  shore.  Anon  the  shrill  cry  of  an  invisible 
gull  sounded  in  my  ear.  Through  a  break  in  the  clouds 
loomed  the  uncertain  outlines  of  a  ship.  Everywhere 
death  —  death  and  horror  I  My  head  swam.  I  closed  my 
eyes  in  terror. 

"  What  means  this  ?     Where  are  we  ?  " 

"  On  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  ships  are 
oflen  wrecked,"  replied  Ellice,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
malignant  expression  of  joy. 

"  Take  me  away  from  this,  far  away  to  home." 

I  gathered  myself  up  and  covered  my  eyes.  I  felt  that 
we  flew  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  wind  had  ceased, 
and  yet  I  felt  it  rushing  through  my  clothes  and  hair. 

I  was  breathless. 

"  Stand,"  said  Ellice. 

1  made  an  effort  to  collect  my  thoughts.  I  felt  my  feet 
touch  the  earth,  and  heard  no  sound.  All  around  me 
seemed  dead,  but  the  blood  throbbed  violently  in  my  tem- 
ples, in  my  ears  was  a  singular  tingling.  By  degrees  my 
giddiness  went  away,  and  I  opened  my  ears. 


We  were  close  by  our  own  lake. 

Straight  before  us,  fringed  by  willows,  lay  a  greet  sheet 
of  water,  above  which  floated  some  cloudlets  of  fog.  To 
the  right  the  sour  green  of  a  barley  field ;  to  the  left,  half- 
enveloped  in  mist,  my  orchard  with  its  great,  stifT,  grayish 
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trees.  The  dawn  was  just  reaching  them.  In  oblique 
streaks,  across  the  pale  sky,  lay  two  or  three  gold-like 
clouds,  touched,  as  they  were,  by  the  first  rays  of  the 
aurora,  yet  goodness  knows  whence  they  came,  for  the  uni- 
form gray  of  the  heavens  gave  no  hint  from  what  point  the 
sun  would  rise.  One  by  one  the  stars  vanished.  As  yet 
nothing  stirred.  Nevertheless  all  nature  seemed  to  awaken 
in  this  twilight  of  exquisite  tints. 

"  Behold  the  day ! "  whispered  Ellice  :  "  adieu  till  to- 
morrow I  " 

I  turned  towards  her,  but  already  she  had  left  the  earth, 
and  was  floating  away  in  the  ether  beyond.  Of  a  sudden 
I  saw  her  raise  her  hands  above  her  head.  This  head, 
those  hands,  those  shoulders,  all  at  once  assumed  a  living 
color,  her  deep  eyes  gleamed,  a  smile  of  mysterious  soft- 
ness played  upon  her  reddening  lips.  It  was  a  charming 
young  girl  I  beheld.  All  that  lasted  but  a  moment.  As 
if  seized  with  dizziness,  she  threAv  herself  backwards,  and 
instantly  was  dissolved  in  vapor.  For  some  time  I  re- 
mained motionless  and  stupefied ;  when  I  recovered,  it 
seemed  as  if  this  corporeal  beauty,  these  tints  of  rosy  pale- 
ness, had  not  quite  disappeared,  and  though  dissolved  in 
air,  that  she  still  floated  around  me.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
dawn  that  painted  her.  I  felt  fatigued  and  walked  to- 
wards home.  Passing  by  the  poultry-house,  I  heard  the 
fowl  cackling.  They  are  the  earliest  risers.  Along  the 
roof  at  the  ends  of  the  lathes  that  confine  the  thatch,  some 
crows  stood  sentinel,  all  busily  occupied  at  their  morning 
toilette.  How  clearly  they  stood  out  against  the  milky 
sky  !  As  I  drew  near  they  flew  away,  and  a  few  paces  off 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  without  uttering  a  cry.  Twice 
I  heard  in  the  neighboring  wood  the  hoarse  chuckle  of  the 
black-cock  already  searching  for  wild  berries  amid  the 
reeking  foliage. 

Shivering  I  hastened  to  throw  myself  on  the  bed,  and 
soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

XI. 

The  following  night  as  I  drew  near  to  the  blasted  oak, 
Ellice  advanced  to  meet  me  like  an  old  acquaintance.  On 
my  side,  all  fear  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  almost  with 
pleasure  that  I  approached  her.  I  had  ceased  to  try  to 
fathom  the  mystery,  and  now,  my  only  desire  was  to  go  fly 
again  and  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Soon  her  arms  clasped 
me,  and  we  take  flight. 

"  Let  us  go  -to  Italy  !  "  I  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"  Whither  thou  wilt,  my  beloved,"  she  answered  sweetly, 
but  with  a  little  air  of  triumph. 

Sweetly,  too,  and  triumphantly  did  she  bend  her  head 
towards  mine.  I  thought  her  face  appeared  less  transpar- 
ent to  me  than  yesterday,  her  features  more  feminine  and 
less  vapory  ;  I  was  reminded  of  her  beautiful  aspect  at  the 
moment  of  our  parting. 

"  To-night,"  said  Ellice,  "  to-night  is  the  glorious  night 
— the  night  that  comes  so  seldom;  when  six  times 
thirty  "  — 

Here  I  lost  some  words. 

"  It  is  then  that  is  revealed,"  she  continued,  "  all  that 
lies  hidden  at  other  times." 

"  Ellice  !  "  I  cried  beseechingly :  "  tell  me  who  thou  art ; 
do  now  tell  me  at  last  ?  " 

Without  answering,  she  extended  her  long  white  hand, 
and  with  a  finder  against  the  dark  sky  she  pointed  out  a 
■pot  among  the  twinkling  stars  where  a  comet  shone 
redly. 

•*  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  Livest  thou  as  a  comet,  float- 
ing 'twixt  stars  and  sun  ?  Knowest  thou  not  men  ?  Or 
perhap*,"  ,  ,  .  But  the  hand  of  Kllice  pressed  across  my 
mouth,  I  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist  that  rose  from  the 
val  U-y. 

'•  To  Italy  I  To  Italy  !  "  she  murmured  :  "  this  is  the 
nvffxi  of  nighta  I  " 

XII. 

The  mist  deared  away.  An  endless  plain  lay  expanded 
beneath  us ;  alrcad/  the  sensation  of  a  softer,  damper  air 


on  my  cheeks  told  me  I  was  no  longer  in  Russia,  and,  be- 
sides, this  plain  had  no  resemblance  to  those  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  was  of  immense  extent,  sombre,  treeless,  deserted. 
Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  surface,  lay  shining 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  like  unto  scraps  of  a  broken  mir- 
ror. Far  away  we  could  distinguish  the  gleam  of  a  still 
and  silent  sea.  Bright  stars  twinkled  through  the  openings 
of  rolling  clouds.  From  all  sides  came  a  swelling  buzz  of 
many  voices  —  ceaseless,  but  subdued.  These  dreamy 
sounds  are  the  voices  of  the  desert. 

"  The  Pontine  Marshes,"  said  Ellice.     "  Hearest  thou 
the  frogs  ?     Scentest  thou  the  foetid  odor  of  the  sulphur  ?  " 
A  great  fear  seized  me.     The  Pontine  Marshesj 
"  Why  bring  me  to  this  cursed  and  stricken  land  ?  Why 
not  to  Rome  instead  ?  " 

"  Prepare  !  Rome  is  at  hand." 
Across  the  Latin  Way  we  sped. 

Plunged  in  the  unctuous  mire  a  buffalo  lifted  his  hideous 
head,  covered  with  short,  sharp  bristles,  and  tossed  his 
back-turned  horns.  He  showed  the  whites  of  his  wicked, 
stupid  eyes,  and  snorted  loudly.  Doubtless  he  had 
scented  us. 

"  Roma !  Roma  I  behold  !  "  exclaimed  Ellice. 
What  is  that  dark  mass  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon  ?  Are 
those  the  arches  of  a  giant's  bridge  ?  What  river  does  it 
span  ?  Who  gapped  it  thus  ?  No,  it  is  no  bridge.  It  is 
an  ancient  aqueduct.  This,  then,  is  the  Campagna  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Yonder  are  the  Alban  Hills.  Their  sum- 
mits, as  well  as  the  gray  masonry  of  the  aqueducts,  are 
faintly  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  moon. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  close  to  a  solitary  ruin.  A  pal- 
ace, a  tomb,  a  bath  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Ivy  clasps  it  in  a 
cold  embrace :  low  down  like  gaping  jaws  was  seen  the 
fallen-in  roof  of  an  underground  vault.  A  charnel-house 
stench  issued  from  those  well-set  stones,  whose  marble  cov- 
ering had  long  since  disappeared. 

"Now,  quick  !  call  twice  aloud  the  name  of  a  great  Ro- 
man." 

"  What  will  happen  ?  " 
"  Thou  shalt  see." 
I  reflected  a  moment. 

"  Dions  Cains  Julius  Cajsar !  "  I  repeated,  prolonging 
the  sound  —  Cse-sar  ! 


The  last  echoes  of  my  voice  had  not  died  away  when  I 
heard  —  but  no  words  could  describe  what  took  place. 
First,  there  came  a  confused  sound,  ceaseless,  yet  scarce 
perceptible  to  the  ear,  of  trumpets  and  clapping  of  hands. 
It  was  like  as  if  far,  far  doAvn.in  some  bottomless  abyss,  a 
vast  crowd  were  in  uproar.  In  quick  waves  they  seethed 
upwards,  ever  bellowing,  but  with  stifled  cries,  such  as  is- 
sue from  the  breast  in  those  nightmares  one  thinks  eternal. 
Then  the  air  grew  troubled,  and  thickened  above  the  ruin 
—  shadows  came  forth,  myriads  of  ghosts,  millions  of  spec- 
tres, some  rounded  like  casques,  others  darting  like  jave- 
lins. Innumerable  flashes  darted  from  these  spears  and 
helmets  in  the  moonlight;  and  all  this  vast  army,  this 
countless  multitude,  pressed  onward;  approaching  nearer 
by  degrees  —  swelling,  swelling.  Instinctively  one  felt 
that  the  huge  mass  was  imbued  by  one  sentiment  of  daunt- 
less courage  that  rendered  it  capable  of  overthrowing  all 
nations.  Yet  not  a  single  form  was  distinct.  All  at  once 
anew  excitement  agitated  the  crowd;  its  waves  severed 
and  fell  back:  "  Ciesar !  Cajsar  veniti  "  uttered  thou- 
sands of  confused  voices,  like  the  rustling  of  forest  leaves 
in  a  storm. 

A  severe,  pale  head,  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel 
leaves  —  the  head  of  the  Imperator  —  issued  slowly  from 
the  ruin. 

No  1  not  in  human  language  are  there  words  to  express 
the  horror  that  took  possession  of  me.  I  thought  to  myself, 
let  those  eyes  open,  or  those  lips  speak,  and  1  die. 

"Ellice,"  I  cried,  "lean  bear  no  more  —  away  1  oh  1 
take  me  away  from  Rome,  terrible  Rome  I  " 

"  Coward  I  "  she  muttered  —  and  we  fled.     Behind  me 
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I  heard  the  dash  of  iron,  and  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  Roman 
Legions.     Then  all  was  hushed. 

XIV. 

Behold  !  and  calm  yourself  1 

I  remember  that  so  delightful  was  my  first  sensation  I 
could  only  sigh.  An  azury  vapor  of  woolly  silver,  neither 
bright,  nor  yet  foggy,  enfolded  me.  At  first  I  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing,  but  abandoned  myself  to  a  heavenly 
trance.  Then  the  noble  outline  of  beautifully-wooded 
mountains  unrolled  before  me.  Down  in  the  depths  of  a 
lake  trembled  the  starlight.  I  heard  the  gentle  murmur 
of  wavelets  flapping  on  the  beach ;  1  freely  breathed  the 
perfume  of  orange-blossoms  —  as  free,  as  pure,  were  the 
Drilliant  notes  of  a  woman's  voice  that  reached  my  ear. 
Attracted,  fascinated  by  scent  and  sound,  1  longed  to  de- 
■cend. 

We  stood  in  front  of  a  noble  villa,  with  its  background 
of  cypress;  the  sounds  proceeded  from  its  open  windows. 
The  lake,  strewn  with  orange  petals,  beat  with  soft  ripples 
the  palace- walls;  yonder  was  an  island,  clad  in  the  sombre 
verdure  of  laurel  and  lemon-trees,  with  porticos,  colon- 
nades, temples,  and  statues,  all  draped  in  a  luminous  veil, 
as  it  stood  projecting  high  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 

"  The  Isola  Bulla,  Lago  Maggiore,"  said  Ellice. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  sighed,  and  stopped.  The  glowing  melody  of 
the  songstress  enchained  me  with  ever-increasing  delight. 
I  must  see  the  face  of  her  who  breathes  such  tones  on  such 
a  ni^ht. 

We  drew  near  the  window. 

Surrounded  by  Grecian  sculptures,  Etruscan  vases,  rare 

?lant8,  precious  stuffs,  in  the  midst  of  a  salon  decorated  in 
ompeian  style,  and  that  looked  more  like  a  museum  of  an- 
tiquities than  a  modern  room,  and  lighted  by  high-hang- 
ing alabaster  lamps,  sat  a  young  female  before  a  piano- 
forte ;  with  bended  head  and  half-closed  eyes,  she  sang  an 
Italian  melody.  She  sang  and  smiled :  grave,  even  se- 
vere, her  countenance  revealed  an  absolute  tranquillity  of 
soul  —  and  yet  she  smiled  !  And  a  marble  faun  of  Prax- 
iteles, young  and  indolent,  like  this  fair  girl  —  like  her  the 
spoiled  child  of  tenderness,  smiled  also,  it  seemed  to  me,  on 
her  porphyry  pedestal,  surrounded  with  vases  of  roses, 
while  around  her  ascended  the  fumes  of  spiced  incense 
from  the  bronze  urn  on  the  antique  tripod. 

It  was  a  scene  of  pefect  loveliness  !  Enchanted  with  the 
voice,  the  beauty,  —  intoxicated  with  the  song  and  the 
sweet  night-air ;  moved  to  my  very  soul  with  this  specta- 
cle of  youth  and  bloom  and  happiness,  I  entirely  forgot  my 
travelling  companion ;  I  forgot  what  mysterious  destiny  had 
led  me  to  behold  the  privacy  of  an  existence  so  apart  and 
distant  from  mine. 

I  must  step  to  the  window  and  speak.  Every  member 
thrilled,  as  though  I  had  touched  a  Leyden  jar. 

The  face  of  Ellice,  in  spite  of  its  transparency,  grew 
dark  and  menacing.  In  her  wide-opened  eyes  burnt  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  malignity. 

"  Let  us  be  gone,"  she  said  hoarsely. 

Once  again,  amid  winds,  and  noise,  and  giddiness.  In- 
stead of  the  cry  of  the  legions,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  song- 
stress that  vibrated  in  my  ear. 

We  alight,  but  the  thrilling  note,  the  self-same  note, 
echoed  still,  although  I  hear  also  other  sounds,  and  breathe 
another  atmosphere.  A  reviving  freshness,  as  if  from  a 
great  river,  reached  me,  with  odors  of  new-mown  hay,  and 
hemp,  and  smoke.  To  the  sounds  succeed  others,  and 
others  still,  but  of  such  a  peculiar  character,  with  modula- 
tions so  well  known  to  me,  that  I  instantly  said  to  myself, 
"  This  is  a  Russian  singer,  a  Russian  song !  "  At  the  same 
moment  the  surrounding  objects  grew  distinctly  visible. 

XV. 

We  were  on  the  banks  of  a  wide  river.  Away  on  one 
side  extended  fresh-mown  meadows,  with  great  stacks  of 
hay  ;  as  far  as  we  could  see  on  the  other  glistened  the 
broad  surface  of  the  water.     Near  to  shore  long  barges  lay 


quietly  at  anchor,  rolling  their  long  slender  masts  like  tele- 
grai>h  signals.  From  one  of  those  barks,  whence  issued  the 
sounds,  a  bright  fire  reflected  itself  in  thin,  broken,  red 
rays  along  the  rippling  river.  Both  on  land  and  water 
burnt  other  fires.  Were  they  near  us  or  far  away  ?  My 
eyes  are  deceptive.  One  instant  they  flicker  into  nothing- 
ness ;  then  again  burst  forth  brilliantly.  Numerous  crick- 
ets chirped  among  the  grass,  equalling  in  energy  the  frogs 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  lowered  dark,  and  from  time 
to  time  invisible  birds  uttered  plaintive  cries. 

"  Are  we  not  in  Russia  ?  "  I  asked  my  guide. 

"This  is  the  Volga,"  she  replied. 

"  Why  didst  thou  take  me  from  that  delicious  country  ?  " 
I  asked,  as  we  dashed  along.  "  'ITiou  wert  vexed,  surely, 
or  perhaps  a  little  jealous  ?  " 

Her  lips  trembled,  her  looks  became  cruel ;  but  in  an 
instant  her  features  bad  assumed  their  usual  immobility. 

"  I  wish  to  return  home,"  I  said. 

"  Patience,  patience  ;  this  is  the  night  of  nights !  It 
comes  not  soon  again.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst  Behold  — 
just  wait  a  little." 

Then  we  crossed  the  Volga,  skimming  the  water  with 

?[uick  turns,  hither  and  thither,  like  swallows  fleeing  be- 
ore  a  storm.  Deep  waters  rushed  beneath  us ;  a  sharp 
wind  beat  us  with  a  strong,  cold  wing.  One  bank  of  the 
river  disappeared  into  the  night,  and  we  approached  the 
rugged  clifl's  on  the  opposite  shore. 

"  Cry  '  Saryn  na  Kitchkow,' "  •  whispered  Ellice. 

I  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  caused  by  the 
apparition  of  the  Roman  Legion.  I  was  fatigued  besides, 
and  felt  melancholy  and  courageless.  I  wished  not  to  pro- 
nounce the  fatal  words,  persuaded  that  they  would,  OB  in 
the  wolfs  glen,  in  "  Der  Freyschiitz,"  call  forth  some  hor- 
rible spectacle ;  but  in  spite  of  myself,  my  lips  unclosed, 
and  with  a  faint,  unnatural  voice,  I  cried,  — 

"  Saryn  na  Kitchkow  I  "  , 


Here,  too,  as  in  the  scene  on  the  Campagna,  at  first 
there  was  a  dead  silence. 

Then  abruptly,  close  by  my  very  ear,  sounded  a  coarse, 
brutal  laugh,  followed  by  a  groan,  and  the  splash  of  a  body 
falling  into  the  water,  and  struggling. 

I  looked  around  —  No  one  1  A  few  seconds  elapsed,  and 
the  echo  soon  sent  back  to  me  the  same  sounds,  and  soon 
fi-om  all  parts  arose  a  fearful  uproar. 

It  was  a  chaos  of  many  noises ;  human  cries,  loud  whis- 
tling, furious  oaths,  with  laughters  ....  laughter,  more 
frightful  than  all  the  rest.  The  splashing  of  oars  in  the 
water,  blows  of  the  axe,  the  smashing  in  of  doors  and 
broken  coffiers,  the  creaking  of  the  helm,  the  grinding  of 
wheels  on  the  gravelly  beach,  the  stamping  of  a  multitude 
of  horses,  the  clang  of  the  tocsin,  the  clinking  of  chains, 
the  mournful  crackling  of  large  fires,  drunken  songs,  inde- 
cent jokes,  wailing  and  despairing  supplications,  words  of 
command,  and  groans  of  the  dying,  all  mingled  to  the  joy- 
ous sounds  of  the  fife,  and  the  quick  measure  of  wild  danc- 
ing. 

Then  cries  "Kill!  hang!  To  the  river — to  the  fire 
with  him  !  To  work,  to  work  !  no  quarter  !  "  I  heard  the 
gasping  breath  and  last  sobs  of  the  wretch  expiring  in  the 
flames  ....  and  yet  wherever  I  cast  my  eyes,  nothing  met 
my  sight.  No  change  was  in  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Before  us  the  river  flowed  silent  and  swift.  The  shore 
seemed  deserted  and  wild.  I  turned  to  Ellice  :  she  put 
her  finger  to  her  lip. 

"  Here  is  Stephan  Trimofitch !  '^  Long  live  Stephan 
Trimofitch  !  "  This  cry  arose  all  over  the  plain.  "  Long 
live  our  chief,  our  Ataman,  our  foster-father  1 " 

1  These  words  belong  to  the  Tartar  dialect,  and  are  the  war-cry  of  the  Volga 
pirates.  When  the  pirates  utter  this  cry  on  boarding  a  boat,  all  the  crew 
thereof  must  threw  themselves  on  their  facts,  under  pain  of  death. 

2  Stephan,  or  Stenka  Razine,  Cossack  of  the  Don,  was  at  first  a  pirate  of 
the  Volga  and  Caspian  Sea;  afterwards  t  lie  chief  of  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  serfs,  who  took  Astracan,  and  devastated  several  provinces  of  South- 
em  Russia,  towards  the  middle  of  tht  seventeenth  century. 
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[September  13, 


Suddenly  I  felt  as  if  some  giant  sprung  up  beside  me ; 
he  cried  with  a  thundering  voice,  "Frolka,  where  art 
thou,  dog  ?  Set  fire  to  all.  Hallo  !  a  stroke  of  the  hatchet 
for  these  while  hands,^  to  make  sausage  meat  for  me." 

I  felt  the  heat  of  burnt  flesh  quite  close  to  me,  and  the 
foetid  odor  of  the  smoke  ;  at  the  same  time  something  warm 
and  liquid,  like  drops  of  blood,  spurted  all  over  my  face 
and  hands.  Shrieks  of  savage  laughter  rang  in  my  ears. 
I  lost  consciousness.  When  I  recovered  we  were  gliding 
gently  by  the  edge  of  my  forest,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  aged  oak. 

"  Seest  thou  this  winding  path  down  there  in  the  moon- 
lif^ht  by  the  waving  birch  ?     Shall  we  go  thither  ?  " 

I  was  so  broken  down  I  could  only  repeat  "  Home, 
home ! " 

And  so  I  was,  at  my  own  door  and  alone. 

Ellice  had  disappeared.  The  watch-dog  approached, 
sniffed  at  me  sujpiciously,  and  fled  away  howling. 

I  got  to  bed,  I  know  not  how,  and  fell  asleep  without 
undressing. 

XVII. 

All  the  following  day  my  head  was  on  fire,  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  move  ;  but  it  was  not  my  bodily  suffering  that 
troubled  me  most.     I  was  ashamed  and  vexed  with  myself 

"  Coward,  coward  !  "  I  kept  repeating.  "  Yes,  Ellice  is 
right ;  why  be  frightened  ?  Why  not  profit  by  the  occasion  ? 
1  might  have  seen  Caesar  in  person,  and  I  lost  my  head 
with  fright ;  I  trembled  like  a  child  at  the  sight  of  the 

rod As  for  Stephan,  that  was  another  affair,  in  my 

quality  of  aristocrat  and  proprietor.  Yet  even  so,  why  be 
afraid  ?  Coward !  coward !  Besides,  might  it  not  all 
have  been  a  dream  ?  "  I  asked  myself  at  last.  I  called 
my  housekeeper.  "  Marfa,  at  what  hour  did  I  go  to  bed 
last  night,  do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Who  can  say,  master  V  rather  late,  I  believe.     As  soon 

as  it  began  to  gvoyf  dark  you  left  the  house Then 

tap,  tap,  went  your  heels  in  your  chamber  till  past  mid- 
pjght Till  near  morning;  yes,  truly,  till  near  morn- 
ing ;  yes,  indeed,  master,  and  that  has  been  going  on  these 
three  days.  Perhaps  something  has  fretted  you,  mas- 
ter? " 

Well,  but  these  flights,  thought  I,  those  courses  in  the 
air  ;  how  can  I  doubt  them  f 

"  Marfa,  how  am  1  looking  to-day  ?  " 

"  Eh  I  what  a  figure !  excuse  me,  master  ;  but  now  that 
I  look  at  you  ....  your  cheeks  are  hollow,  and  you  are 
80  pale,  so  pale !     Yea,  and  you  are  as  yellow  as  wax." 

Rather  out  of  countenance,  1  sent  away  Marfa. 

It  will  kill  me,  or  I  shall  grow  insane,  thought  T,  pon- 
dering by  my  window.  1  must  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  it  is 
too  horrible.  My  heart  still  throbs  loudly.  When  flying 
I  feel  as  if  my  blood  was  being  sucked,  or  that  it  escaped 
drop  by  drop,  as  the  maple  juice  flows  from  the  incision 
made  by  the  axe.  That  makes  me  shudder.  .  .  .  And 
Ellice  ?  .  .  .  .  She  plays  with  me  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 
....  Perhaps  she  may  have  some  ugly  trick  in  store  for 
mo  ?  No  matter,  this  is  the  last  time  I  -hall  trust  to  her. 
....  1  will  be  careful  ....  and  —  But  supposino-  she 
drank  my  blood  ?  ....  Oh  !  horrible  I  .  .  .  .  Besides,°such 
rapid  courses  must  be  injurious.  They  say  it  is  forbidden 
in  England  for  the  railways  to  go  more  than  150  miles  an 
hour.  ...  A  long  time  I  reflected  ;  but  as  the  clock  struck 
ten  I  stood  beside  the  aged  blasted  oak. 

The  night  was  black  and  cold  ;  the  air  indicated  coming 
rain.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found  no  one.  I  walked 
alwut  for  awhile ;  I  went  into  the  wood,  returned,  always 
trying  to  i>enetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  gloom.  Nobody  I 
Aft«r  waiting  a  considerable  time  I  called  aloud,  "  Ellice  I  " 
No  answer.  Again  and  again,  still  raising  my  voice.  .In 
^*'"  •  I  ^«lt  dispirited,  almost  ill.  But  now  were  forgotten 
all  the  dangers  that  had  preoccupied  me  during  the  dav. 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Ellice  retuining  to  me  no 
more.  •'  Ellice  I  Ellice !  come  to  me,  wilt  thou  not  come  ?  " 
I  cried  with  anguish.    * 

A  rrow,  awakened  by  my  voice,  darted  from  the  top  of  a 
I  ThU  U  tb*  naiM  Uu  Mrfii  gir*  to  th«  aoblM. 


neighboring  tree,  cawed,  and  beat  its  wings  wildly  among 
the  branches.     But  no  Ellice. 

With  bended  head  I  returned  towards  my  house.  I  was 
soon  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the 
lamp  in  my  window,  as  it  was  now  and  then  hid  by  the 
apple-trees.  It  was  like  the  eye  of  a  guardian  watching 
over  me. 

All  at  once  came  a  sort  of  gentle  flutter  in  the  air,  and  I 
felt  myself  uplifted  just  as  the  sparrow  is  carried  off  by 
the  hawk.  It  was  Ellice.  Her  cheek  touched  mine,  and 
her  arm  entwined  me  like  a  cold  chain.  She  spoke,  and 
her  voice,  ever  subdued  like  a  low  murmur,  now  reached 
my  ear  like  a  frozen  zephyr. 

"It  is  I,"  was  all  she  said. 

I  felt  a  mixture  of  joy  and  terror.  We  flew  along  not 
far  from  the  ground. 

"  Thou  carest  not  to  come  to  night  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  And  thou  wert  sorry  ?  Thou  lovest  me  then  ?  Oh  ! 
thou  art  mine  own  !  " 

These  last  words  troubled  me  ;  I  knew  not  what  to 
reply. 

"  I  could  not  come,"  she  continued  ;  "  they  kept  me." 

"  Who  is  it  that  has  power  to  keep  thee  ?  " 

"Whither  wilt  thou  go ?  "  asked  she,  as  usual,  without 
answering  my  question. 

"  Take  me  to  Italy,  to  the  Isola  Bella,  you  remember." 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  resolute  air.  In  that  moment, 
for  the  first  time,  did  I  remark  that  her  face  was  no  longer 
transparent.  I  caught  her  eye,  and  her  expression  affected 
me  disagreeably.  Deep  in  those  eyes  gleamed  a  sinister 
glare  that  reminded  one  of  benumbed  serpents  just  reviv- 
ing in  the  sun. 

"  Ellice,"  I  cried,  "  tell  me,  I  implore  thee,  who  art 
thou  ?  " 

She  only  shrugged  her  shoulder.  I  was  vexed,  and 
thought  I  would  give  her  a  lesson.  I  resolved  I  would  ask 
her  to  carry  me  to  Paris.  There,  surely,  thought  I,  she 
will  really  find  reason  to  be  jealous.  "  Ellice,  art  afraid  of 
a  great  city  ?     Of  Paris,  for  example  ?  " 

"  No." 

"No?  Not  of  brightly  lit  streets  like  the  Boule- 
vards ?  " 

"  That  is  not  daylight." 

"  Well  then  take  me  to  the  Boulevards." 

She  drew  the  end  of  her  long  sleeve  over  my  head.  At 
once  I  felt  myself  in  a  white  mist,  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  odor  of  poppies.     Then  all  disappeared ;  light, 

sound,  almost  consciousness I  scarcely  felt  I  lived, 

and  this  feeling  of  nothingness  was  not  without  sweetness. 
As  suddenly  the  fog  melted  away.  Ellice  withdrew  her 
drapery,  and  beneath  me  I  beheld  a  great  number  of  vast 
edifices,  much  light  and  motion  ....  I  was  at  Paris  ! 


It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  and  I  recognized  the 
spot  where  Ellice  had  brought  me.  It  was  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  with  its  old  chestnut-trees,  its  iron  rails,  its 
street  cries,  like  those  of  a  besieged  fortress,  and  its  Turco 
sentinels,  looking  like  wild  savages.  We  left  the  Palace, 
passed  by  the  church  of  St.  Roche,  and  reached  the  Bou- 
levard des  Italiens.  Crowds  of  people  —  young  and  old, 
workmen  in  blouses,  ladies  in  grande  toilette,  jo.«tled  each 
other  on  the  footway.  Restaurants  and  begilded  cafes 
blazed  with  a  thousand  lamps.  Omnibuses,  drags,  car- 
riages of  every  sort  and  every  build,  fled  rapidly  along  the 
street.  All  so  dazzling,  so  bewildering,  one  knew  not 
where  to  look.  Yet,  most  strange,  I  felt  not  the  least 
desire  to  leave  the  high,  pure  air,' and  join  this  human 
ant-hill, 

A  reddish,  heavy,  warm,  dubious-smelling  vapor  ascended 
to  me.  Pah  !  one  suflbcates  in  such  an  atmosphere.  As  I 
hesitated,  almost  like  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  a  lorette.  Her  words  were  impure,  and 
touched  me  like  the  sting  of  vermin.  Then  I  recalled 
the  hard,  flat,  pasty  face  of  the  true  Parisian  type,  with 
greedy,  eager  eyes ;  I  thought  of  rouge  and  violet  powder. 
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and  crfipcd  hair;  of  masses  of  artificial  flowers  in  lilipu- 
tian  bonnets  ;  of  finger-nails  cut  like  claws,  and  gi<j;antic 
crinolines.  I  thought  too  of  our  moral  provincial  friend, 
who  passes  for  a  steady  man,  running  after  one  of  those 
spring-dolls  exposed  for  sale.  I  see  him  mystified  and 
gawkish,  imitating  the  manners  of  the  waiters  at  Vdfours, 
grimacing  with  many  bows  and  platitudes.  Seized  with 
disgust,  f  said  to  myself,  "  It  is  not  here  that  Ellice  need 

be  jealous."     I  observed  we  were  descending Paris 

sent  all  her  noises  and  all  her  smells  to  meet  us. 

"  Stay,"  said  I  to  Ellice,  "  do  you  not  feel  suffocating?  " 

"  It  was  your  own  desire  to  come  to  Paris." 

"  1  was  wrong,  and  have  changed  my  mind.     Ellice,  do 

carry  me  fast  away!     Hold  I  just  look  at  Prince  Katrinska 

walking  yonder  !  and  his  friend  Varaxin  calls  out  to  him, 

'  Let  us  go  with  these  pets,  and  have  some  supper  I ' 

"Ohl  yes,  take  me  away  far  from  Mabillc  and  the 
Maison  Doree ;  far  from  the  Jockey  Club,  from  soldiers 
with  shaven  crowns  and  palatial  barracks ;  far  from  ser- 
geants de  ville,  and  milky  glasses  of  absinthe  ;  from  players 
at  dominotis,  and  players  on  the  Bourse,  from  scraps  of  red 
ribbon  in  button-hole  of  coat  and  paletot,  far  from  lectures 
on  literature  and  government  pamphlets,  far  from  the 
Bouffes  Parisicnnes,  and  Parisian  opera'^,  and  Parisian 
politics,  and  Parisian  blackguardism  !  Away  I  away  ! 
away  I  " 

"  Look  down,"  said  Ellice ;  "  you  are  no  longer  at 
Paris." 

I  reopened  my  eyes.  A  dark  plain  ruled  by  the  whitish 
lines  traced  by  the  roads,  glided  rapidly  beneath  us.  As 
far  as  the  horizon,  as  from  a  great  fire,  the  heavens  loomed 
with  the  reddish  glare  reflected  from  the  millions  of  lamps 
that  illuminate  the  great  capital  of  civilization. 


Once  more  the  sleeve  of  Ellice  fell  across  my  brow ; 
once  more  I  lost  consciousness ;  once  more  the  cloud  dis- 
solved. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  What  is  this  park,  with  alleys  of 
lime-trees  clipped  like  walls,  with  pines  spread  out  like 
umbrellas,  with  porticoes  and  temples  in  the  Pompadour 
taste,  and  these  rococo  statues  of  Bernini  nymphs,  and 
tritons  in  the  centre  of  fountains  surrounded  by  balus- 
trades of  stained  marble?  Can  it  be  Versailles ?  No,  it 
is  not  Versailles;  it  is  too  shabby.  The  palace,  rococo 
also,  stands  out  from  a  mass  of  shaggy  oaks.  The  moon 
is  dim,  shadowed  by  clouds ;  one  might  fancy  it  was  a 
layer  of  smoke  that  lay  over  the  earth ;  what  it  really  is 
the  eye  cannot  distinguish.  Beyond,  on  one  of  the  basins, 
a  swan  floats  sleeping.  His  pure  plumage  reminds  me  of 
the  snow  of  our  steppes  enchained  by  the  frost.  Here  and 
there  glowworms  shine  like  diamonds  in  the  grass,  and  on 
the  pedestals  of  the  statues." 

"  We  are  near  Mannheim,"  said  Ellice.  "  This  is  the 
park  of  Schweitzingen." 

"  Ah !  we  are  in  Germany,  then  ;  "  and  I  listened. 

All  was  dumb  save  one  solitary  and  invisible  brook  that 
trickled  down  an  incline.  I  fancied  the  water  repeated 
always  the  same  words :  *'  Here,  there ;  here,  there." 
Between  high  walls  of  verdure  on  the  pathway  T  perceived 
a  gentleman  with  an  embroidered  coat ;  on  his  feet  red- 
heeled  shoes,  and  by  his  side  swung  a  slender  rapier. 
With  exquisite  grace  he  gave  his  hand  to  a  beautiful  lady, 
all  powdered  and  curled,  and  in  hooped  petticoats. 

Quaint,  pale  phantoms!  I  tried  to  see  them  nearer, 
b'lt  they  vanished,  and  T  only  heard  the  ceaseless  cadence 
of  the  brook:    "Here,  there;  here,  there." 

'•See!  The  dreams  are  abroad,"  said  Ellice.  "Last 
niiiht  it  was  different ;  we  could  have  seen  other  sights  — 
grand  Mghts;  but  to-ni<jht  even  dreams  vanish  from  the 
eyes  of  man.     Let  us  be'  woinor." 

We  glided  on  so  swiftly  that  I  felt  not  the  least  motion. 
Dark  and  dented  mountains  clothed  with  forests  met,  then 
flitted  from  our  gaze,  followed  by  otht>r  mountains  with  all 
their  undulations,  their  j)recipices,  their  clearings,  their 
gleams  of  light  from  chalet  windows,  their  foaming  tor- 


rents, and  ever  mountain  followed  mountain.  We  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest.  Glorious  woods,  aged,  yet 
full  of  vigorous  life  I  The  night  is  dear ;  I  distinguish  all 
sorts  of  trees,  more  especially  tall  pines  with  straight 
rugged  trunks.  Sometimes,  in  the  clearings,  herds  of 
deer  showed  themselves  standing  nobly  on  their  slender 
limbs,  and,  with  graceful  turned  head,  they  listened  with 
ears  expanded  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet. 

The  ruin  of  a  donjon  on  the  summit  of  a  bare  rock  lifts 
its  fissured  battlements  gloomily  into  the  clouds.  Above 
the  old  mouMering  stones  peacefully  twinkled  a  little  star. 
From  a  smalt  black  pond  issued  a  mysterious  lament,  the 
mournful  croaking  of  young  toads.  Other  sounds  caught 
my  ear.  They  came  from  afar,  like  unto  the  deep  and 
tremulous  wail  of  the  iEolian  harp.  We  were  in  the  land 
of  legends.  Here,  again,  the  same  smoky  vapor  floated 
all  around  close  to  earth,  that  I  had  remarked  at  Schweit- 
zingen. In  the  valleys  it  was  densest.  I  counted  five,  six, 
ten  different  shades  of  it  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  over 
all  this  dreary  and  monotonous  space  the  lady  moon 
reigned  supreme.  The  air  was  clear  and  lightsome ;  I  felt 
lightsome  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  strangely  calm  and 
sad.     "  Pvllice,"  I  said,  "  you  ought  to  love  this  country." 

"  I  ?     I  love  nothing." 

"  What !     Not  even  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  of  course  thee,"  she  replied,  carelessly.  I  thought 
I  felt  her  arm  tighten  round  me  with  fresh  ardor. 

"  Onward  1  onward  1 "  she  cried,  with  a  kind  of  cold  en- 
thusiasm. 

A  prolonged  roulade  soanded  suddenly  a  little  way  high 
before  us. 

"  It  is  the  rear-guard  of  the  storks  en  route  towards  the 
north.     Let  us  join  them  if  thou  wilt?  " 

"  Yes,  let  us  fly  with  the  storks." 

Thirteen  large  birds  of  elegant  form,  ranged  in  triangle, 
advanced  rapidly  with  vigorous  darts^  that  were  renewed 
at  rather  long  intervals.  Spreading  their  rounded  wings, 
stiffening  their  necks  and  legs,  swelling  their  full  breasts, 
they  sped  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  air  whistled 
around  them. 

How  strange  to  see  at  such  a  height,  so  far  from  living 
creature,  this  bold  and  energetic  life,  this  invincible  wilT 
Without  ceasing  to  cleave  the  air,  from  time  to  time  the 
storks  exchanged  signals  with  their  comrades  at  the  tri- 
angles ;  and  in  this  conversation  in  the  high  heavens,  in 
those  piercing  cries  was  revealed  the  pride  of  dominating  a 
perilous  situation,  and  of  absolute  confidence  in  their  own 
strength.  "  We  shall  reach  the  goal  in  spite  of  fatigue," 
they  screamed,  encouraging  one  another. 

l' thought  myself  in  Russia Aye,  even  in  Russia 

there  are  few  men  as  strong  as  these  birds. 

''  Now  we  are  off  to  Russia,"  whispered  Ellice. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  observed  that  almost 
always  she  read  my  thoughts. 

"  Wouldst  thou  change  our  route  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Change  ?  .  .  .  .  No.  I  come  from  Paris,  let  us  go  to 
Petersburg." 

"  Now  ? " 

"  At  once.  But  cover  me  with  thy  mantle  for  fear  of 
dizziness." 

p:ilice  extended  her  hand;  ....  but,  before  the  mist 
enveloped  me,  I  felt  on  my  lips  the  contact  of  the  smooth 
dart,  whose  slight  sting  I  had  already  experienced. 


Beware  —  ware  —  ware !  This  prolonged  cry  tingled  in 
my  ears.  Beware  —  ware  —  ware  !  was  answered  from 
the  distance  with  a  despairing  effort.  Beware  —  are  — 
a-r-e  !  The  cry  expired  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the 
earth. 

I  roused  myself.  A  great  gilt  staff  stood  before  me.  I 
recognized  the  fort  of  Petersburg.  Pale  night  of  the  North ! 
But  is  this  night  ?  is  it  not  ratbcB  a  pale  and  sickly  day  ? 
The  nights  of  Petersburg  I  never  liked,  but  this  one 
frightened  me.  The  face  of  Ellice  had  completely  disap- 
peared, like  a  thick  fog    before  a  July  sun  ;  and  yet  my 
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own  person  I  could  see  distinctly  suspended  in  mid-air  at 
the  height  of  Alexander's  Pillar. 

This  is  Petersburg,  with  its  wide  ash-colored  streets  — 
these  houses  of  whiti&h-gray,  grayish-yellow,  grayish-lilac, 
plastered  with  scaled-off"  stucco — their  deep-s^  windows, 
theu-  signboards  of  gaudy  colors,  their  iron  fanlights  over 
the  doorways;  the  dirty  fruit- stalls,  the  trumpery  Greek 
architecture,  the  flaring  advertisements,  the  carriage-sheds, 
the  police  offices !  Here  is  the  gilt  cupola  of  St.  Isaac,  and 
the  useless  Bourse  with  its  gimcrack  ornaments,  its  fortress- 
like walls  of  granite,  and  its  wooden  pavement  full  of  ruts. 

Familiar  to  me  are  those  barges  laden  with  hay  and  fag- 

fots ;  I  recognize  the  odors  of  dust  and  cabbage,  of  oak 
ark  and  of  stable,  these  porters  frozen  in  their  sheepskin 
pelisses,  these  coachmen  asleep  on  their  drowski.  Yes, 
this  is  indeed  our  Palmyra  of  the  North  !  All  is  bright,  all 
stands  out  with  a  clearness  that  dazes  me ;  and  all  Nature 
sleeps  in  this  diaphanous  yet  impure  atmosphere.  The 
rose-color  of  last  night's  sunset,  like  bloom  on  the  consump- 
tive cheek,  is  not  yet  effaced ;  there  will  it  linger  on  the 
pale  starless  sky  till  dawn.  It  casts  a  long-rayed  reflection 
on  the  wavy  waters  of  the  Neva,  that  ebbs  on  gently  its 
cold  blue  current  towards  the  sea. 
"  Let  us  be  going,"  said  Ellice. 

Without  awaiting  a  response  she  carried  me  to  the  off- 
shore of  the  river,  beyond  the  Palace  Square.  Below  I 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices.  Through  the 
streets  pass  a  group  of  weary-looking  men  who  discoursed 
of  the  ballet.  Close  by  a  mound  of  rusty  bullets  a  sentinel, 
startled  from  his  doze,  cried,  "  Who  goes  there  ?  "  A  little 
farther  on,  at  the  open  window  of  a  fine  house,  sat  a  young 
girl  in  a  slatternly  silk  gown,  with  bare  neck  and  arms, 
her  hair  bound  in  a  pearl  net,  and  a  cigarette  between  her 
rosy  lips.  Her  attention  was  absorbed  in  a  book.  It  was 
a  volume  due  to  the  pen  of  a  modern  Juvenal. 
"  Away  quickly,"  1  whispered  Ellice. 
The  reedy  marshes  and  clumps  of  stunted  pines  that  en- 
compass Petersburg  vanish  quickly.  By  degrees  the 
heavens  and  earth  grow  dark  and  indistinct,  for  we  jour- 
ney southward.  Adieu,  pale  night,  garish  day,  sickly  city, 
adieu  I 


We  flew  more  slowly  than  usual,  my  eye  could  follow  the 
various  landscapes  that  presented  themselves.  It  was  an 
endless  panorama  that  unfolded  itself  before  me ;  woods, 
heaths,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes ;  here  and  there  churches 
and  hamlets  ;  then  again  more  forest^  glens,  plains. 

I  was  in  bad  temper,  nervous,  and  weary.  Not  cross 
and  weary  because  I  traversed  my  native  land.      No  1 

But  this  earth,  this  flat  expanse  beneath  me  ;  all  the 
terrestrial  globe,  with  its  ephemeral,  puny  inhabitants 
struggling  against  want  and  pain  and  misery,  confined  to 
this  wretched  clod  of  dust  —  this  rugged  and  fragile  crust ; 
this  excrescence  on  this  sand-grain  planet  of  ours,  upon 
which  clings  a  mould,  dignified  by  us  with  the  title  of 
vegetable  kingdom  —  those  man-flies,  a  thousand  times 
more  despicable  than  real  flies,  their  dwellings  in  the  mud, 
the  red  traces  of  their  silly,  monotonous  quarrels,  their 
ridiculous  strivings  against  the  immutable  and  inevitable  I 

Ah  !  how  odious  was  all  this  to  me  !  By  degrees  my 
heart  grew  sore,  I  would  no  longer  contemplate  a  picture 
so  insignificant,  a  caricature  so  debasing.  I  was  weary, 
more  than  weary;  I  even  felt  no  longer  pity  for  my 
brethren.  All  my  feelings  resolved  into  one,  —  one  that  I 
scarcehr  dare  to  confess,  —  disgust,  and  what  is  more,  dis- 
gust of  myself. 

"  Have  done,"  murmured  Ellice,  "  have  done,  or  I  can 
no  longer  bear  thee  up ;  thou  growest  heavy, 

"  Home  !  "  I  said,  in  such  a  tone  as  I  w 
dreMed  to  my  coachman. 

»*Home!  "  I  repeated,  and  I  closed  my  eyes. 


would  have  ad- 


XXII. 


I  reopened  Uiem  toon,  for  Police  held  me  fast  in  a  strange 
way,  as  though  she  would  stifle  me.     I  glanced  at  her,  and 


my  blood  ran  cold.  He  who  has  seen  a  human  counte- 
nance express  a  sudden  fright  without  any  apparent  cause, 
will  understand  my  feelings.  Horror,  the  most  extreme 
terror,  contracted   and   transformed   her  features.     Never 

did  I  see  the  like  on  living  face A  lonely  phantom, 

a  superhuman  creature,  a  shadow;  and  yet  this  terrible 
fear !  .  .  .  . 

"  Ellice,  what  ails  thee  ?  " 
"  It  is  she  !     It  is  she !  " 
"  She  !     Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Breathe  not  her  name  !  Hush  !  Say  it  not !  "  she 
stammered  quickly.  "  We-  must  fly  1  All  hope  is  past 
....     And  forever !     Look  !  look  1 " 

I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  her  trembling  hand, 
and  perceived  a  somethina  —  something  truly  frightful. 
This  something  was  all  the  more  horrible  that  it  had  not  a 

determined  form It  was  a  heavy,  sombre  mass,  of 

a  yellowish  black,  speckled  like  a  lizard's  belly.  It  was 
neither  a  cloud  nor  a  fog.  The  Thing  dragged  itself  slowly 
along  the  earth  after  the  manner  of  a  reptile  ;  then  gave,  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  great  whirl,  now  above,  now  below,  like  to 
the  action  of  a  bird  of  prey  about  to  seize  its  victim.  At 
times  it  lowered  itself  to  the  earth  with  hideous  plunges. 
Thus  does  the  spider  dart  upon  the  fly  caught  in  its  web. 

What  art  thou,  ghastly  monster?  ....  At  its  ap- 
proach, —  how  I  saw  it,  I  felt  it,  —  all  nature  was  stricken 
with  numbness,  all  creation  fell  into  dissolution.  A  plague- 
laden,  venomous  chill  spread  around,  and  as  this  chill 
struck  one,  the  heart  fluttered,  the  eyes  ceased  to  behold, 
the  hair  stiffened  on  the  head.  It  was  a  power  in  move- 
ment, an  invincible  force  nothing  checks ;  that,  formless, 
sightless,  mindless,  —  sees  all,  knows  all,  kills  all !  Eager 
as  the  tiger  for  its  prey,  subtle  as  the  serpent,  and  like  him, 
armed  with  an  icy  dart. 

"  Ellice  !  Ellice  !  "  I  cried,  shuddering ;  "  it  is  Death  1 
it  is  Death." 

A  cry  of  anguish,  such  as  I  heard  once  before,  issued  from 
her  lips,  but  this  time  it  was  the  cry  of  despair  !  We  fled 
precipitously,  ever  changing  pur  course,  like  the  wounded 
partridge  mother  that  strives  to  entice  the  fowler  from  her 
young.  Still  the  formless  mass  sent  out  feelers  like  im- 
mense  arms,  as  if  in  pursuit  ....  grabbing  at  us  with 

horny    claws Then    appeared    in    the   heavens   a 

gigantic  spectre  riding  a  pale  horse Ellice  re- 
doubled her  despairing  efforts.  "  She  has  seen  us  I  .  .  .  . 
I  am  lost ! "  she  sobbed.     "  Alas !    alas  !     I   might   have 

been.     Life  should   have    been  mine And  now  — 

now,  lost !  lost !  "  Whilst  listening  to  these  half-whispered 
words,  I  fainted. 

XXIII. 
Conclusion. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  lying 
on  the  grass,  and  in  all  my  members  I  felt  a  heavy  pain,  as 
after  a  severe  fall. 

Dawn  broke,  and  objects  were  becoming  distinct.  At 
some  distance  from  me  was  an  aspen-bordered  road,  close 
by  a  forest.  I  recognized  the  place  ;  I  began  to  recall  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
horrible  spectre  I  had  seen.  "  But  why,"  thought  I,  "  was 
Ellice  so  terrified  ?  Can  she  also  be  subject  to  its  empire  ? 
Perhaps  she  may  not  be  immortal,  perhaps  she  also  is  pre- 
destined to  destruction  —  to  nothingness  I  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble ?  "  I  heard  a  low  sigh  near  me  ;  I  turned.  A  couple  of 
feet  from  me  lay  motionless  a  white-robed  young  female  on 
the  grass.  Her  long  fair  hair  was  dishevelled,  and  on 
shoulder  was  bare.  One  hand  was  under  her  head,  the 
other  rested  on  her  bosom ;  her  eyes  wei'e  closed,  and  on 
her  shut  lips  I  saw  something  like  a  bloody  foam. 

"  Is  this  Ellice  ?  But  Ellice  was  a  phantom,  and  this  is  a 
woman  of  flesh  and  blood."  I  dragged  myself  towards  her, 
and  stooping  over  her,  asked,  "  Ellice,  is  it  thou?"  Then 
she  shivered,  her  eyelids  unclosed,  and  her  large  black  eyes 
were  fixed  on  me.  1  felt  as  if  transfixed  by  her  look  .... 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  on  my  lips  were  pressed 
other  lips  ;  warm,  soil,  but  with  a  smell  of  blood. 
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I  felt  her  burning  bosom  upon  my  breast,  while  her  arms 
clasped  my  neck.  "  Adieu,  adieu  forever !  "  she  said  with 
an  expiring  voice Once  more  all  disappeared. 

1  got  up  staggering  like  a  drunken  man ;  for  a  lonjj  time 
I  searched  around,  passing  from  time  to  time  my  hands 
across  my  eyes.     At  length  I  found  myself  on  the  road  to 

N ,  two  miles  from  my  house.     The  sun  had  risen  long 

before  I  reached  home. 

The  following  night  I  waited,  and  I  confess,  not  without 
fear,  the  coming  of  my  phanton,  but  no  one  ever  Came.  Once 
I  went  at  night  to  the  old  oak,  but  saw  nothing  extraordi- 
nary. I  regretted  little  my  strange  adventures.  Long  have 
I  pondered  over  all  the  circumstances  ;  I  convinced  myself 
that  science  could  explain  them  not,  and  that  legends  and 
traditions  spoke  not  of  the  like.  Who  was  ElliceV  An 
apparition,  a  soul  in  trouble,  an  evil  spirit,  a  vampire  ? 
Often   it  seemed  as  if  Ellice  was  some  woman  1  had  formerly 

known In  vain  I  strove  to  remember  where  I  had 

seen     her Once  ....  To-day  ....  This    very 

moment,    I    remember  ....  Where '?....  No  ;    all    is 

confused  in  my  memory,  as  in  a  dream Yes  ;  long 

have  I  thought  over  it,  but  am  no  wiser.  I  could  not  re- 
solve to  ask  the  opinions  of  my  friends  for  fear  of  passing 
for  a  fool.  At  last  I  determined  to  think  no  more  about  it, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  plenty  of  other  things  to  occupy  me. 
.  .  .  .  One  is  the  manacjement  of  my  estate  on  account  of 
the  emancijjation  of  the  serfs.  Another  is  my  health,  which 
is  much  impaired.  My  chest  is  delicate,  I  have  a  bad  cough, 
and  cannot  sleep.  I  have  grown  very  thin  and  pale.  The 
doctor  says  my  blood  is  poor.  He  says  1  must  go  to  Gas- 
tein.  My  steward  swears  that  without  me  he  will  never  be 
able  to  settle  with, the  serfs.  By  Jove !  let  him  settle  with 
them  as  best  he  can. 

But  what  mean  these  clear  ringing  chords,  like  those  of 
a  harmonica,  that  I  hear  every  time  they  speak  of  any  one's 
death  before  me  ?  Ever  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger, 
sharper  and  sharper.  And  why  this  painful  shudder  at  the 
mere  thought  of  dying  ?  .  .  .  . 


"DIANE  DE  LYS." 


BY  MATTHEW   BROWNE. 


In  a  recent  paper  in  this  magazine,  an  accomplished 
lady- contributor  divided  the  visitors  to  the  theatre  (as  it 
now  exists)  into  certain  classes,  but  her  classification, 
though  good,  Avas  not  perhaps  exhaustive.  I  say,  perhaps, 
because  it  may  be  the  case  that  I  am  one  absolutely  soli- 
tary instance;  but  probably  there  is  after  all  a  class  of 
persons,  however  small,  who  sometimes  go  to  the  theatre, 
as  I  have  often  done,  for  sheer  distraction :  in  order  to  put 
a  solid  barrier  of  vivid  sensuous  impressions  between  two 
different  kinds  of  labor ;  in  order  to  get  thoroughly  tired 
out  and  force  the  sleep  that  otherwise  will  not  come;  in 
order  to  get  a  good  sound  horse-laugh  out  of  some  broad 
bit  of  farce ;  or  for  all  these  purposes  put  together.  It  was, 
however,  a  feeling  of  genuine  artistic  curiosity  that  took 
me  the  other  night  to  the  Princess's  Theatre  to  sefe  the 
acting  of  Mile.  Desclee  in  the  "  Diane  de  Lys  "  of  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  of  "  Dame  aux  Camelias  "  and  "  Tue-la !  "  celeb- 
rity —  a  fellow  whom  I  so  thoroughly  detest,  that  nothing 
but  a  strong  motive  would  ever  have  taken  me  to  witness 
any  piece  the  text  of  which  came  from  his  brutal  paws. 
Mile.  Desclee  charmed  me  so  much,  that  I  went  a  second 
time  to  see  the  same  piece  when  performed  for  the  lady's 
benefit.  There  was  a  crowded  house,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  another  prince,  and,  I  believe,  an- 
other princess,  were  present.  The  heir-apparent  applauded 
heartily,  and  the  lovers  of  paradox  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
the  puzzle  that  was  thus  put  before  them.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain at  first  interdicts  a  play  because  it  is  immoral.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  then  withdraws  the  interdiction,  although 
the  grounds  upon  which  a  play  is  shut  out  ought,  one  would 
say,  to  be  so  clear  that  no  decision  could  ever  bear  a  re- 
visal.     And  then  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family 


of  England  go  to  witness  the  piece.  Lord  Sydney  acted 
in  this  case  as  keeper  of  the  consciences  of  a  great  many 
English  youths  and  girls  besides ;  for  the  audience  was 
very  miscellaneous,  and  included  young  ladies  of  bread- 
and-butter  age  come  to  pick  up  i<leas  about  French  man- 
ners and  accent.  If  you  ask  me  whether  they  got  good  or 
harm,  I  answer.  Neither  in  any  appreciable  degree.  Critics 
write  about  P^nglish  voung  ladies  as  if  they  never  read 
anything.  But  does  the  intelligent  middle  class  English- 
man as  a  rule  lock  up  his  Bohn's  Libraries  ?  Are  there 
no  perfectly  pure  young  ladies  who  have  read  "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  the  "Elective  Affinities,"  or  "  Chatterton,"  or 
Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey^"  and  even  dipped  for  a 
minute  into  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron  "  ?  Candidly,  I  am 
quite  sure  these  things  are  chips  in  porridge.  Somebody 
must  know  them ;  and  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  hide  them 
up  is  idle  stupidity. 

Those  who  have  happened  to  read  many  pages  of  mine 
know  well  that  I  think  the  Lord  Chamberlain  a  mediaeval 
absurdity,  with  a  function  that  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
sane  political  philosophy.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  be  hard  upon  nim.  So  long  as  he  has  to  exercise 
that  function,  let  us  recognize  its  difficulty.  He  has  to  be 
guided  not  only  by  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  right  but  by 
other  people's,  since  what  is  allowable  as  a  question  of 
"  public  morals"  —  I  put  the  phrase  in  commas  as  a  mark 
of  contempt,  not  believing  in  anything  of  the  kind  —  is 
very"  largely  a  question  of  the  impresmion  certain  things 
make  under  given  conditions  of  use  and  wont.  And  here 
any  such  officer  as  Lord  Sydney  has,  and  must  always 
have,  a  most  difficult  part  to  play  —  indeed  an  impossible 
part,  and  one  which  may  be  taken  as  the  reductio  cul  absur- 
dum  of  the  whole  thing.  While  he  is  there  he  must  do  his 
best;  but  how  ludicrously  persons  differ  in  their  notions 
of  what  is  moral  in  its  effect,  what  is  modest,  and  what 
is  "  proper,"  any  intelligent  and  candid  person  who  will 
think  a  little  must  know.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  W. 
Bodhaiu  Donne,  the  accomplished  and  highly  intelligent 
Examiner  of  Plays,  was  examined  before  the  Theatrical 
Committee  of  1866;  and  the  questions  that  man  had  to  an- 
swer were  enough  to  pose  a  college  of  Seraphic  Doctors, 
instructed  by  Aldrich  himself.  The  tax-gatherer  uncle  in 
Nicholas  Nickleby  —  I  forget  his  name  —  asks  Nicholas, 
"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  consider  the  French  a  cheerful  lan- 
guage V  "  and  just  such  a  (juestion,  did  Lord  Eustace  Ce- 
cil put  to  Mr.  Donne.  I  can  see  him  now,  cocking  his 
head,  like  my  magpie,  as  he  let  off  this  droll  pistol-shot : 
"  Do  you  consider  the  story  of  '  Faust '  a  moral  story  ?  " 
Mr.  Donne  looked  down  his  nose,  and  after  a  slight  pause, 
and  with  a  nuance  of  surprise  in  his  accent,  said,  "  The  — 
ah  —  story  of  '  Faust '  is  —  ah  —  a  icorld  story."  What 
else  could  he  say  ?  To  another  similar  question,  the  exact 
terms  of  which  I  forget,  the  same  ingenious  gentlemen  re- 
plied :  "  The  morality  of  the  stage  is —  ah  —  is  the  moral- 
ity of  the  stage."  The  reader  whispers  with  Dogberry, 
"  A  marvellous  witty  fellow  !  "  and  the  reader  is  right.  I 
do  not  think  stage  managers  or  others  concerned  would  get 
much  change  out  of  Lord  Sydney's  department  if  Mr.  Donne 
did  all  the  work. 

The  opinions  I  have  to  give  are  those  of  a  perfectly 
"  emancipated,"  and,  I  hope,  a  perfectly  candid  person ; 
who  is  bound  to  no  "  line  "  of  criticism ;  who  cares  noth- 
ing for  producing  a  "  sensation  "  by  "  pitching  into  "  any- 
thing ;  who  has,  in  fact,  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  inclina- 
tion to  write  up  to  any  particular  view  of  the  subject, 
moral,  literary,  or  dramatic. 

Rose  Chery,  the  predecessor  of  Mile.  Desclfee  in  the  part 
of  the  Diane  de  Lys,  I  never  saw ;  with  Mile.  Desclde  I 
was  inexpressibly  charmed,  but  a  degree  of  coarseness  in 
her  laugh,  and  her  want  of  intensity,  sometimes  broke  the 
spell  of  her  otherwise  perfect  acting.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  justice  to  her,  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
French  manners  except  so  far  as  I  infer  or  "  realize " 
them,  and  that  I  have  no  means  of  comparing  her  with  any 
other  actress  in  such  a  part.  I  tried  in  vain  to  conceive 
Mrs.  Stirling,  or  Miss  Terry  (now  Mrs.  Lewis),  or  Miss 
Wilton  as  Diane  de  Lys.     There  is  no  modern  English 
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play  of  anv  such  order, —  T  think  we  may  say  no  English 
play  of  any  age  that  resembles  this  French  comedy,  in  its 
mixture  of  bastard  earnestness  and  bastard  levity.  In 
judging,  however,  of  its  cynicism,  which  is  extremo,  and 
what  to  English  eyes  and  ears  is  its  indelicacy,  we  must 
not  fail  to  place  ourselves  at  the  French  point  of  view,  — 
rememberini,  as  we  do  so,  that  we  are  not  necessarily 
lowering  any  moral  standard  of  our  own.  Much  depends 
upon  the  suggestiveness  both  of  language  and  incident,  and 
tha,t  is  matter  of  use.  This  can  be  brought  home  to  us  in 
a  moment.  The  words  birth,  death,  marriage  convey  as 
much  information  as  a  chapter  on  physiology,  but  the  most 
modest  young  lady  does  not  hesitate  to  use  them.  And 
when  we  find  a  young  painter  closeted  with  a  countess  for 
the  first  time,  suddenly  hidden  away  in  her  chamber  to 
avoid  a  scandal,  and  then  telling  her,  in  a  neat  moral  lec- 
ture, on  being  let  out,  that  the  world  will  be  sure  to  main- 
tain "  qu'un  homme  cache  le  nuit  dans  la  chambre  d'une 
femme  a  bien  des  droits  sur  ftette  femme,"  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  words  do  not  to  a  French  ear  carry  the  force 
they  would  carry  to  an  English  ear.  One  instance  may 
serve  for  a  hundred.  It  may  very  well  be  contended  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  every  day  licenses  plays  that  are  as 
immoral  as  "  Diane  de  Lys,"  though  very  different  in  char- 
acter. I  know  of  one  very  successful  piece  that  I  consider 
'  quite  as  cynical.  But  no  modern  English  play  puts  certain 
fituations  so  openly  before  the  footlights  as  "  Diane  de 
Lys"  does.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  puts  the  central 
situation  into  verse  with  her  usual  frankness  :  — 

"  Has  love  no  pleasures  free  from  guilt  or  fear  ? 
Pleasures  less  fierce,  more  lasting,  more  sincere  ? 
Thus  let  us  gently  kiss  and  foundly  gaze, 
Love  is  a  child,  and  like  a  child  he  plays, 
Oh,  Strephon,  if  you  would  continue  just, 
K  love  be  something  more "     .     .     .     . 

She  paused,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  fan  ! 
He  took  a  pinch  of  snufF,  and  thus  began  : 

"  Madame,  if  love  "  —  but  he  could  say  no  more, 
For  Mademoiselle  came  rapping  at  the  door. 
The  dangerous  moments  no  adieus  afford  ; 

"Begone,"  she  cries,  "  I'm  sure  I  hear  ray  lord." 
The  lover  starts  from  his  unfinished  loves, 
To  snatch  his  hat,  and  seek  his  scattered  gloves  : 
The  sighing  dame  to  meet  her  dear  prepares, 
While  Strephon,  cursing,  slips  down  the  back-stairs. 

But  the  loves  of  this  Strephon  and  Chloe  are  wantinn^  in 
the  kind  of  elevation  that  belongs  to  those  of  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Lys  and  the  poor  painter,  Paul  Aubry  ;  and 
they  are  introduced  only  to  be  made  game  of.  In  "  Diane 
de  Lys,"  all  the  petty  intrigue  of  the  story  is  acted  out 
under  your  eyes  ;  the  persons  concerned  tell  lies  on  the  in- 
stant with  the  most  gracious  facility ;  and  the  lovers  do 
their  courting  in  your  presence.  In  England,  when  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  are  just  grazed  by  the  dialogue  or  the 
action,  it  is  usually  in  such  a  way  that  the  "  lover  "  is 
made  ridiculous.  True,  the  moral  spirit  of  the  thing  is 
sure  to  be  conventional  —  it  is  to  the  German  stage  that 
we  must  look  for  a  little  occasional  simplicity  and  sincerity 
—  but  when  Benedick  for  instance  epiloguizes  that  "  there 
is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn,"  are 
there  five  husbands  in  an  audience  of  as  many  thousands 
of  persons,  who  are  made  uneasy? 

The  story  of  "  Diane  de  Lys  "  is  something  very  different 
indeed  from  what  is  usual  in  English  plays  of  temptation. 
In  France,  whatever  may  be  said,  and  with  much  truth, 
about  the  interior  domestic  life  of  the  people,  it  is  certain, 
unless  their  whole  literature  lies,  that  the  sentiment  of 
conjugal  fidelity  is  not  as  general  as  it  is  in  our  own  coun- 
try. We  find  this  not  only  in  the  literature  of  intrigue 
and  persiflaire,  but  in  writings  that  have  an  avowed  ethi"cal 
purpose.  Take  the  "  L'Amour  "  of  M.  Michelet.  "  Res- 
•crr.r  le  foyer  "  in  the  motto  of  the  book,  and  its  whole  ob- 
ject is  to  Klorify  marriage.  Yet  what  do  we  find  ?  That 
the  wife  will  be  tempted  comps  as  quite  a  natural  assump- 
tion, and  there  are  one  or  two  chapters  devoted  to  the 
regimen  wbii  !i  the  husband  is  to  apply  in  case  the  spider 


I  gets  the  fly  into  the  web.     He  is  to  treat  her  kindly  ;   he  is 
I  to  take  her  away  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  he  is  to  handle 
her  as  an  almost  irresponsible  being  ;  in  case  of  need  he 
is    to    apply    a  slight    personal  chastisement  —  a   subject 
which  is  dealt  with  in  terms  truly  ludicrous.     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  almost  as  certainly  assumed  that  "  labegueulerie 
des  femmes  "  must,  after  a  few  years  of  marriage,  send  the 
husband  from  liome  to  "la  dame  entretienne."     And  what 
have  we  in  "  Diane  de  Lys  "  ?     I  have  not  read  the  novel, 
but  the  play  was,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  "  thus  and  not  other- 
wise."    A  charming  girl  —  an  heiress  —  bred  in  a  convent 
school,  marries,  at  about  eighteen,  a  man  of  five-and-thirty,. 
who  is  up  to  his  neck  in  public  business,  but  who  continues 
after  his  marriage  "  sa  vie  de  garcjon."     We  gather  that  he 
is  not  faithful  to  his  wife,  though  he  treats  her  as  a  gentle- 
man should,  and  allows  her  to  spend  her  own  money  pretty 
much  as  she  pleases.     As  to  the  company  the  lady  keeps  at 
home,  M.  le  Comte  is  not  quite  as  indifferent  as  the  shop- 
keeper in  Sterne,  but  he  is  nearly.     "Monsieur  is  so  good,"^ 
says  the  wife,  "  as  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  feeling  my 
pulse."     The  husband   lifts  his  hat,  and  goes  out,  saying,. 
'•  Monsieur  does  me  too  much  honor."     M.  le   Comte  de 
Lys  has,  however,  a  sister,  a  certain   Marquise,  who  keeps 
a  sharp  watch  over  his  wife,  and  repeats  to  him  from  time 
to  time   anything  noticeable  in  her  conduct.     The  young 
countess,  leading  a  tame  and  "  neglected "  life,  is  easily 
tempted  into  any  small  excitement,    and  the  number  of 
"  amants,"  or  rather  possible  "  amants,"  —  pretenders  to 
her     love,  —  is     incredible.     The    words     "  amour "   and 
"  amant  "  are  bandied  about  like  marbles  in  the  dialogue 
of  the  piece.     At  last  a  certain  "  etourdi  "  (though  he  is 
not,    I    think,  called    by    that   name,    and     is   more   than 
"  etourdi  ")  who  had  courted   her  when  she  was  at  school, 
writes  and  asks  her  to  meet  him  one  evening  at  a  certain 
place.     This   is   the   "atelier"   of  a  young  painter,  —  of 
course.     The  lady  has  herself"  a  taste,"  —  "  elle  est  artiste, 
spirituelle,"'  —  and,  in  company  with  a  lady  friend,  she 
goes  and  sees  her  old  lover.     Him  she  gayly  puts  aside, 
but  he,  fond  of  mischief,  and  an  amateur  in  "  spooning," 
must  needs  introduce  her  to  the  young  artist,  —  "  ce  Paul 
Aubry."     The  rest  is  simple.     In  less  than  half  no  time,  it 
is,  "  Sachez  que  je  n'ai  jamais  aime  que  vous  !  "     It  is  all 
within  bounds ;  the  story  goes  no  further,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  than  the  final  episode  in  Mr.  Fronde's  "  Nemesis 
of  Faith  "  (which  comes  handy  to  my  pen  because  I  have 
just  read  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life)  ;  but  society  takes 
alarm.     Diane  sets  her  back  up,  and  takes  "  ce  jeune  ar- 
tist "  boldly  under  her   wing.     Hence,  scandals,  complica- 
tions, jealousies,  and  the  one  ;:ood  thing  said  in  the  whole 
play,  —  which  is  to  the  effect  that  society  will  never  for- 
give you  for  a  great  joy  which  makes  you  shun  "  company." 
However,  the  terrible  Marquise  alarms  her  brother.     M.  le 
Comte  dashes  upon  the  scene,  and  insists  upon  carrying 
the  lady  off  from  Paris  in  a  way  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered,  is    an  outrage.     "  Ce  pauvre  Paul  Aubry  "  has 
clearly  whatever  rights  over  Diane  de  Lys  a  sincere  at- 
tachment can  give  him ;  but  the   Count  has  clearly  none. 
He  is  a  polite  ruffian  accidentally  chained  to  a  woman  who 
is  ten  times  too  good  for  him  ;  and  when,  having  discovered 
that- his  young   wife  can  excite  other  men   to  earnest  pas- 
sion, he  returns  from  his  diplomacy  and   his  dissipation  to 
offer  his  "  love,"  he  is,  at  least,  as  great  a  criminal  as  "  ce 
Paul  Aubry"  —  I  mean,  measured  by  any  standard  what- 
ever ;    my    own    standard    I  decline    to  bring  into  court. 
Well,  there  is  a  scandal,   and  "  un   eloignement,"   during 
which  "  ce  Paul  Aubry  "  is,  of  course,  very  bad  ;  according 
to  the  usual  formula,   "  II   est  souffrant."     M.  le   Comte, 
having  once  surprised   him  with  his  wife  —  and  after  this, 
the   highminded   hu.^band   goes  on   miking  love  to  her  !  — 
tells  him  he  shall  not  condescend  to  notice  him,  except  by- 
means  of  a  pistol  shut,  the  next  time  he  catches  him  with 
poor  Diane.     "  Ce  Paul  Aubry  "  runs  after  him  everywhere 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  a  duel  ;  but  the  "  bloated  aristo- 
crat "  declines  to  recognize  him  until  the  hour  has  struck. 
Without  much  trouble  he  tracks  him  to  his  wife'.s  company, 
and  then   choots  him  on  the  very  coolest  Tue-le  principles. 
"  Ce  Paul  Aubry  "  dies  game,  and  it  appears  that  he  really 
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loves  Diane,  and  blie  him.  "  Vivant  h  moi,  raort,  ^  ma 
mdiiioire  !"  says  he  (I  have  not  th»!  i)l!iy  ht'Core  me),  and 
sht!  falls  fainting  on  his  corpse  when  lie  falls.  In  answer 
to  the  inipiiries  of  sudden  visitors  the  Count  explains  the 
situation  very  simply  :  "  C'est  «iue  cct  liomme  etail  I'amant 
de  ma  femme,  et  (jue  je  I'ai  tu6."  —  Curtain. 

Among  the  minor  charaeters  of  the  plav  is  a  sort  of  in- 
ferior Warrington,  who  is  pretty  well  sketched  and  was 
well  acted.  One  or  two  otner  parts  were  also  well  filled 
—  but  it  was  diflicult  to  make  much  of  such  an  empty  piece 
of  work.  Take  out  Rose  Chdry  or  Mademoiselle  Desclee, 
and  there  was  nothing  worth  crossing  the  road  for. 
The  writing  does  not  contain  one  notable  stroke  of  wit  or 
humor ;  or  one  original  line  of  writing  that  ileserves  notice. 
The  first  scene,  in  which  two  ladies  ransack  a  young 
painter's  studio  and  turn  out  the  boots  and  gloves  of  the 
"model"  Aurore,  and  read  the  painter's  love-letters  (at 
least  Diane  does,  much  rebuked  by  her  married  friend, 
Marceline),  may  have  been  original  in  conception  ;  it  was 
certainly  amusing.  But  in  order  to  be  effective,  the  moral 
pitch  of  such  a  story  must  be  much  higher  or  much  lower. 
As  it  is,  you  neither  laugh  nor  cry,  and  feel  something  Uke 
contempt  for  the  whqle  lot  when  the  curtain  falls.  Their 
facility  in  lying  —  even  the  good  Marceline  lies,  though  it 
is  for  "virtue" — is  sometimes  marvellous.  "  Voila  un 
noble  coeur!  "  exclaims  Diane,  after  her  first  interview  with 
Paul  Aubrey ;  but  in  the  next  scene,  or  near  it,  this  noble 
young  man  is  playing  tricks  of  petty  deception  worthy  of  a 
naughty  school-boy. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  fuss  made  about  this  piece 
between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  press,  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  say  that  it  was  a  mere  chip  in  porridge,  and 
that  the  fact  of  the  fuss  points  to  only  two  things  which  are 
of  much  importance  to  us  English  :  the  unworkableness 
of  Lord  Sydney's  function  ;  and  the  insincerity  and  incon- 
sequence of  English  public  opinion  in  questions  of  morals. 
The  facility  with  which  it  gets  upon  its  high  horse  —  wink- 
ing all  the  while  at  the  Sons  of  Belial  behind  —  is  no  ilew 
topic  of  mine,  but  it  would  be  silly  to  waste  powder  and 
shot  upon  it  now.  I  fear  this  is  rather  a  flippant  little 
sketch ;  but  the  accent  of  scorn  will  intrude  when  I  speak 
of  such  stuff  at  all. 
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BEINa  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNALS  OF  HIS  SUBLIME 
MAJKSTY,  THE  GREAT  LLAMA  OF  THIBET,  DURING  HIS 
RECENT  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 

CERTIFICATE. 

On  the  fiflh  day  of  the  month,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
1290,  being  at  the  time  on  a  journey,  and  about  to  embark 
ourselves  upon,  the  sea  —  on  which  dangerous  voyage  the 
holy  Prophet  extended  his  protection  to  us,  praised  be  his 
name !  —  my  lord  and  master,  the  sublime  Llama,  caused  it 
to  be  signified  to  me,  Abdool-Muzed-Mirza-Khan,  the  slave 
and  unworthy  chief  keeper  of  books  and  records  to  his 
Majesty  —  his  wish  to  have,  and  immediately  to  consecrate, 
by  his  sacred  writing,  one  of  the  books,  prepared  for  his 
Hi^hness's  use  by  the  scribes  and  under-writers  of  his 
Majesty's  court  at  Thibet,  to  receive  the  sacred  record  of 
his  Majesty's  impressions  during  his  journey.  These  books, 
in  number  five  —  made  of  snow-white  parchment,  bound  in 
white  velvet,  with  clasps  composed  of  the  small  diamonds 
taken  from  the  turban  of  Abdoolah  Dare  Caval-Khan,  the 
former  Prince  of  Caoutchouc,  before  he  was  beheaded  — 
and  enclosed  in  a  ruby  cabinet,  with  clasps  and  hinges  of 
gold  —  had  been  committed  to  me,  his  unworthy  slave,  as 
chief  of  the  literary  department  in  his  Majesty's  imperial 
retinue.  When  I  ventured  to  approach  his  Majesty,  in 
obedience  to  his  sublime  commands,  bearing  this  ever  here- 
after-to-be-considered-as-sacred volume,  the  grand  Llama, 
our  lord,  was  pleased  to  accept  the  obedience  of  his  slave, 
and  to  signify  at  the  same  time  my  release  from  further 
attendance  at  the  moment  by  gracefully  touching,  with  his 


sublime  toe,  that  part  of  my  unworthy  |)erson  most  appro- 
priate to  such  a  symbol,  saying,  with  the  nobility  which  ac- 
companies his  every  action,  "  Begone,  dog !  "  I  describe 
this  gesture  and  exclamation,  though  unable  to  express,  in 
the  hundredth  degree,  the  inimitable  grace  which  distin- 
guished them,  in  deference  to  the  inextinguishable  and 
mo.st  natural  and  laudable  curiosity  with  which  the  Ferin- 
ghee  people  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  my  sublime  master , 
and  which  by  all  right  thinking  persons  must  be  received 
as  an  evidence  that  this  wonderful  fire-eating  nation  has  at 
last  entered  the  path  of  true  civilization  and  progress  — 
progress  which  no  one  can  doubt  will  be,  by  the  help  of  the 
Prophet,  infinitely  accelerated  by  the  condescending  visit 
paid  to  them  by  our  great  master  and  lord.  Having  thus 
graciouslv  intimated  bis  desire  that  I  should  take  the  air  for 
a  few  minutes,  his  Majesty  placed  the  book  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  slave  Ahmed,  kneeling  before  him  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  the  diamond  pen  presented  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Prince  Gillott-beg,. keeper  of  the  writing  imple- 
ments to  his  Majesty,  began  —  at  this  moment,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  event  —  for  what  event  could  be  more 
remarkable  than  a  composition  begun  by  his  Majesty  for 
the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  world  ?  —  the  guns  poured 
forth  their  thunders,  volumes  of  smoke  rolled  majestically 
over  our  head?,  and  with  a  curious  thrill  as  of  conscious 
triumph,  the  very  vessel  upon  which  we  had  embarked 
moved  under  us,  making  as  it  were  the  graceful  undulation 
of  an  obeisance  to  the  royal  and  sublime  author.  This  un- 
expected movement,  which  seemed  to  most  of  us  like  an 
earthquake,  and  which  his  Majesty's  suite  did  not  at  first 
realize  as  being  the  sole  act  of  homage  possible  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  prodigious  vessel  in  which  we  were,  discom- 
posed sorely  several  of  his  Majesty's  attendants ;  among 
whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  the  slave  Ahmed,  who  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground  with  a  cry  comparable  to  nothing 
but  that  of  the  ostrich  as  it  flies  across  the  desert,  or  the 
midnight  shriek  of  the  hyena.  For  one  terrible  moment  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  sacred  book,  consecrated  by  his 
Majesty's  handwriting,  might  be  thrown  upon  the  common 
floor,  where  the  feet  of  ordinary  mortals  tread.  This  terri- 
ble stain,  only  to  be  washed  out  by  blood,  was  happily 
averted  by  the  activity  of  a  noble  Feringhee  who  stood  by, 
by  name  Penguino  Bey,  an  officer  like  my  self  of  the  literary 
department,  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  the  island  of  Albion  —  who,  throwing  himself 
upon  the  precious  volume,  saved  it  from  desecration.  "  Ask 
what  boon  thou  wilt,  infidel  gentleman,"  said  my  sublime 
master,  after  he  had  intimated  to  me,  by  a  well-known  ex- 
tension of  his  finger,  his  command  to  remove  the  slave 
Ahined  (who  was  led  away  for  execution),  and  to  replace 
him  by  another  slave  of  my  department.  "  Your  Majesty  I  " 
said  the  young  unbeliever,  "grant  me  a  concession  such  as 
that  which  you  have  granted  to  Baron  Renter,  but  more 
valuable  still,  — the  sole,  inestimable,  and  never-to-be-sufll- 
ciently-appreciated  right  of  copying  and  reproducing  the 
royal  sentiments  whicn  your  Majesty  is  about  to  record  in 
this  book,  for  the  edification  and  delight  of  my  country  1 " 
"  Granted !  "  said  our  sublime  lord,  signing  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  approach  and  prepare  in  letters  of  solid  gold,  eo- 
crusted  with  diamonds,  all  the  necessary  writings.  I, 
Abdool-Muzed-Mirza,  having  been  present  when  this  con- 
cession was  made,  do,  by  permission  of  my  royal  master, 
hereby  certify  these  facts,  and  declare  that  the  extracts  to 
follow  were  made  under  my  eye  from  the  original  and  sa- 
cred manuscripts,  and  translated  with  my  aid  from  his 
Majesty's  own  imperial  writing,  by  .the  said  Penguino  Bey, 
officer  of  the  literary  department  in  the  service  of  her  Maj- 
esty, the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  island  of  Albion.  In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  —  Amen  I 

(Signed)         Abdool-Muzkd-Mibza-Khan, 
Lord  High  Book-keeper  and  Master  of  the  Records  to 
his  sublime  Majesty,  Bedr-ed-din,  Grand  Llama  of 
Thibet. 

NOTE    BY    LIEUTENANT    PENGUIN,  R.  N. 

The  facts  being  as  certified  above,  and  my  luck  in  seiz- 
ing the  old  Llama's  book  just  at  the  right  moment  being 
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thus  rewarded,  thanks,  I  must  say,  to  my  own  presence  of 
mind  —  and  body  —  at  such  an  aflecting  moment,  I  am  de- 
lit^hted  to  be  able  to  send  to  Maga  a  few  gleanings  from 
the  journal  of  the  jolly  old  swell  whom  you  have  all  been 
making  such  a  fuss  about.  I've  seen  a  great  many  worse 
fellows'  than  the  grand  Llama,  if  he  wouldn't  make  such 
awful  faces  when  the  yacht,  bless  her,  makes  a  courtesy 
under  him,  according  to  the  description  of  old  Abdool- 
Mirza.  He  takes  it  for  no  end  of  a  compliment,  but  I  think 
he  could  dispense  with  such  obeisances,  and  in  this  point 
feels  the  etiquette  excessive.  Poor  old  fallow !  I  am 
always  sorry  for  a  man  who  can't  appreciate  the  bound  and 
quick  elastic  moving  under  his  foot  of  a  fine  ship,  like  the 
grand  action  of  a  horse,  carrying  you  like  a  bird  across 
country  ;  but  what  can  you  expect  from  a  set  of  poor 
wretches  who  never  in  their  lives  saw  the  sea,  or  knew  about 
anything  more  natural  than  bulbuls  and  roses  ?  —  which  are 
the  stapTe  commodities,  it  appears  to  us,  of  their  queer  old 
country.  However,  dear  Ebony,  it  may  be  some  surprise  to 
your  readers  to  know  that,  strong  as  we  all  are  on  the 
point  of  improving  the  mind  of  the  Llama,  he  and  his 
people  are  no  less  convinced  that  his  visit  will  help  to  civil- 
ize us /which  is  a  great  joke,  and  worthy  of  consideration 
as  a  lesson  in  human  nature,  which  does  not  come  in  our 
way  every  fine  morning.  I  need  not  describe  the  voyage 
which  (if  you  take  an  interest  in  it)  you  will  find  already 
in  the  Jupiter,  to  which  I  telegraphed  it,  every  word,  the 
moment  we  landed  at  Dover,  being,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
special  correspondent  for  the  moment  of  that  leading  journal. 
I  don't  doubt  that  you  will  appreciate  the  loyalty  to  old  im- 
pressions which  makes  me,  instead  of  sending  the  precious 
extracts  given  below  to  the  Jupiter,  forward  them  post 
haste  to  Maya,  from  whose  hands  they  are  more  likely  to 
receive,  if  not  the  pecuniary  recompense  dear  to  literary 
officers  of  all  services,  at  least  the  immortality  which  befits 
the  lucubrations  of  a  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  on  his  first  visit 
to  what  we  call  civilization  and  the  nineteenth  century.,  I 
assure  you  that,  standing  in  the  light  of  his  diamonds,  and 
seeing  the  sinister  look  of  the  old  black  fellow,  who  ap- 
peared suddenly  as  if  by  magic,  and  led  away  poor  Ahmed, 
the  nineteenth  century  and  civilization  don't  look  such  im- 
posing things  as  we  take  them  to  be.  (N.  B. —  Ahmed 
was  not  executed  ;  captain  would  not  permit  it;  stowed  him 
away  in  the  hold,  and  liberated  him  when  Llama  and  suite 
were  well  out  of  the  way.  He's  a  good  grateful  fellow,  and 
would  make  an  excellent  servant,  especially  to  any  gentle- 
man of  the  press,  who  might  get  a  great  deal  out  of  him. 
Apply  to  the  night-porter  at  the  Lord  Warden,  who  knows 
where  he  is  to  be  found,  and  will  produce  him  by  appoint- 
ment, on  using  my  name.) 

Accordingly,  without  troubling  you  with  any  more  of 
my  remarks,  of  which  you  can  see  as  many  as  you  please 
in  the  Jupiter,  not  to  speak  of  other  journals,  I  hand  you 
over  at  once  the  Great  Llama's  notes.  Being  told  off  to 
attend  him,  in  consequence  of  the  above  transaction,  and 
also  because  of  Yny  knowledge  of  a  few  words  of  the  diffi- 
cult dialect  of  Thibet,  I  am  able  to  add,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, that  the  volume  marked  "  Albion  "  went  every- 
where with  him,  and  that  Jie  would  pause  even  in  the 
midst  of  an  observation  addressed  to  a  princess  —  whoin 
any  other  fellow  would  give  his  head  for  the  chance  of 
talking  to  —  to  jot  down  something  in  his  journal.  It 
i«  far  too  full  to  be  given  at  length.  In  Thibet,  where 
there  is  not  much  literature,  and  where  all  the  cultivated 
claases  are  agog  for  news,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to  read, 
it  It,  I  believe,  to  be  published  in  extenso.  But  1  have  my 
doubts  as  to  how  this  treatment  would  answer  here.  Any- 
how, you  are  always  capable  of  letting  me  know  if  Maga 
wishes  any  more ;  and,  as  the  concession  made  to  me  is  as 
full  and  uncompromising  as  that  to  Baron  Renter  (I  wish 
hini  well  through  with  it !),  your  readers  have  only  to  inti- 
niHte  ibtir  wishes  —  and  though  old  Abdool-Mirza  will  be 
out  of  th«  way,  bv  the  help  of  a  good  dictionary  1  have  no 
doubt  of  Inring  able  to  produce  for  them  another  series  of 
the  Gn-at  Llama's  inipreshions.  With  which  assurance  I 
leave  the  field  clear  for  his  Majestv-  He  gave  me  a  dia- 
mood  out  of  his  waiftcoat-i>ocket  the  day  before  he  lef\. 


which  he  said  would  buy  me  a  wife  in  any  market  he 
knew  of:  and  so  it  shall,  by  Jove !  for  I  mean  to  have  it  set 
in  a  locket,  and  if  Edith's  family  go  on  with  any  of  their 
nonsense  about  settlements  after  that,  I  don't  know  the 
nature  of  the  British  Philistine.  Three  cheers  for  the  old 
Llama  !     Hurrah  !  J.  Penguin,  R.  N. 


EXTRACTS      FllOM     THE     DIARY    OK    HIS     SUBLIME      MAJ- 
ESTY. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  —  Amen  !  I  begin  with  satis- 
faction a  new  volume  of  the  travels  which  are  intended  for 
the  general  benefit  of  mankind.  No  member  of  my  house 
can  open  his  lips  without  doing  good,  for  great  are  the  priv- 
ileges of  our  holy  family.  I  net-d  not,  however,  hesitate 
to  record  the  well-known  fact  that  I  am  myself  the  most 
enlightened  member  of  our  race,  and  therefore  still  more 
divinely  gifted  with  the  power  of  instructing  the  world 
concerning  everything  that  is  novel  and  remarkable  in  the 
distant  and  obscure  countries  of  the  earth.  My  views  in 
visiting  the  island  called  England  are  many.  First,  it  is,  I 
am  informed,  the  extreme  and  last  fortress  of  savage  na- 
ture, being  the  farthest  distant  from  the  source  of  civiliza- 
tion. Second,  it  is  distinguished  by  certain  natural  gifts 
appropriate  to  the  people,  who,  with  the  well-known  clev- 
erness of  primitive  races,  have  produced  some  remarkable 
inventions,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  terrible 
climate.  There  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  this  distant 
race  that  combination,  which  is  always  so  attractive  to 
the  philosophical  mind,  of  great  practical  ingenuity  with 
the  densest  mental  darkness  and  ignorance.  While,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  disdain  to  carry  back  with  me  any  of  the 
inventions  by  which  they  have  acquired  so  much  power, 
my  aim  at  the  same  time  is  to  sow  among  a  clever  but 
benighted  people  the  seeds  of  that  higher  civilization  in 
which,  as  is  well  known,  the  sacred  realm  of  Thibet  pre- 
cedes all  inferior  nations.  Since  the  day  when,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  Heaven,  the  idea  of  this  journey  —  destined  to 
be  a  new  commencement  and  Hegira  from  which  shall  date 
the  renewed  life  of  these  Western  peoples,  now  for  the 
first  time  visited  by  a  member  of  my  sacred  family  —  came 
into  my  mind,  the  accomplished  Fakur  Haji  Sadr-Azen, 
under  the  supervision  of  Abdool-Mirza,  keeper  of  my  books 
and  records,  has  occupied  himself  solely  in  the  task  of 
reading  the  confused  and  often  unauthentic  chronicles  in 
which  the  history  of  England  is  contained.  A  carriage  fit- 
ted up  for  his  accommodation,  and  containing  volumes  writ- 
ten by  many  ancient  and  some  modern  writers,  such  as 
those  of  the  respectable  Dervish  Ume,  the  learned  Ma- 
koulay  Khan,  the  perspicacious  Mahoun  Bey,  and  other 
well-known  authors,  has  been  attached  to  my  train  wher- 
ever I  have  travelled  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  true  can- 
dor and  humility  of  mind  in  which,  as  in  rank,  I  excel  all 
mankind,  I  may  here  mention  that  at  any  hour  of  the  night 
and  day,  when  the  excellent  Sadr-Azen  lights  upon  some 
fact  worthy  to  be  reported  to  me,  my  High  Chamberlain 
has  orders  to  awaken  us,  and  an  exemption  signed  by  the 
Grand  Wizier,  from  the  penalty  of  death  usually  allotted 
to  those  who  disturb  my  slumbers.  The  only  moment  at 
which  my  patience  has  wholly  deserted  me,  and  a  natural 
and  righteous  anger  has  taken  the  place  of  my  usual  for- 
bearance, was  when,  after  some  very  fatiguing  receptions 
at  the  heavy  and  bewildering  city  called  Berlin,  1  had 
fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  losing  myself  in  dreams  of 
the  rose-garden  of  my  palace  at  Thibet,  was  about  in 
fancy  to  draw  towards  me  the  moon-faced  Zaidee  —  I  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  flat  and  yellow  land.'^cape,  and  to 
my  solitary  and  wifeless  condition,  by  a  hasty  messenger 
bringing  a  dispatch  from  the  Haji  to  the  effect  that  Gllad- 
stone  Bey  was  the  present  ruler  of  England.  Had  not  the 
name  of  Glladstone  Bey  already  come  to  my  ears  by  means 
of  the  British  Embassy  and  other  troublesome  visitors  ? 
'*  Off  with  his  head  !  "  1  shouted,  in  the  painful  change 
of  sentiment  thus  involved.  I  regretted  it  afterwards,  for 
the  slave  who  brought  the  message  was  one  of  my  favorite 
slavei-,  and  the  real  oflentler  was  Sadr-Azen,  whom,  how- 
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ever,  I  could  not  afford  at  that  moment  to  dispatch. 
When  we  reach  'J'hibet,  let  him  beware  ! ' 

I  have  one  preliminary  remark  to  make  in  respect  to 
England,  and  it  is  from  my  personal  observation.  It  is 
popularly  believed,  and  I  have  been  trained  in  the  idea, 
that  this  wonderful  island  is  surrounded  by  clouds  and 
mists  arising  from  the  sea.  This  is  not  the  fact.  ITie  mist 
which  surrounds  her  is  produced  by  one  of  those  clever  de- 
vices which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  this  ingenious  people  as  a  means  of  concealing  the  posi- 
tion of  their  island  from  their  warlike  neighbors.  The 
mist  in  (juestion  is  nothing  less  than  the  smoke  produced 
by  a  number  of  iron  ships,  which  are  placed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  two  lines,  like  an  avenue,  across  the  sea.  When 
any  strange  vessel  approaches,  these  ships  all  open  fire. 
Bending  forth  such  a  confusion  of  black  bellowing  smoke, 
that  the  spectator  feels  all  Gehenna  to  have  broken  loose, 
and  the  most  accomplished  foreign  admiral  could  not  find  a 
landing.  It  is  quite  harmless,  as  is  the  fashion  of  this 
strange  nation,  which  is  very  fond  of  smoke,  but  shrinks 
from  giving  a  real  blow.  Though  I  have  been  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  real  fact  in  respect  to  these  fabled  mists  and 
clouds,  other  persons,  as  Abdool-Mirza  informs  me,  have 
already  discovered  that  these  prodigious  volleys  produce 
smoke  only,  unaccompanied  by  any  personal  danger, — a 
fact  which  is  likely,  he  informs  me,  to  produce,  some  time 
or  other,  very  important  political  changes. 

I  confess,  however,  that  when  the  vessel  in  which  I  was 

—  though  an  English  vessel,  and  thus  safe  from  all  peril, 
had  any  peril  been  possible  —  sailed  between  the  lines  of 
these  great  iron  monsters,  and  on  all  sides  there  began  a 
bellowing  as  of  wild  beasts  more  monstrous  than  any  ele- 
phant, with  Hashes  of  red  fire,  followed  by  puffs  of  white 
and  prodigious  clouds  of  darkness,  it  required  all  the  cour- 
age of  my  sacred  race  to  convince  me  that  these  horrific 
and  diabolical  sounds  were  intended  only  to  give  me  pleas- 
ure. The  Grand  Wizier,  who  has  not  the  calm  of  royalty 
to  support  him,  ran  here  and  there  in  a  state  of  panic, 
which  was  excusable,  since  he  had  my  sacred  person  to 
guard.  *'  Lord  of  life,"  he  cried,  "  these  accursed  infidels 
have  got  us  in  a  trap.  Behold,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
and  on  every  side,  these  monsters  of  destruction  !  Gllad- 
stone  Bey  has  conceived  the  intention  of  blowing  your  Im- 
perial Majesty  and  your  suite  into  Paradise,  and  taking 
possession  of  our  glorious  Thibet."    "  Be  composed,"  1  said 

—  for  after  the  information  conveyed  to  me  by  Abdool- 
Mirza,  my  mind  was  at  rest ;  "  GUadstone  Bey  does  not 
strike.  His  ships  do  nothing  but  smoke."  And  so  it 
proved. 

How  sweet  it  is  after  a  storm  to  pass  into  the  calm  and 
sheltering  arms  of  peace,  extended  to  receive  the  wayfarer ! 
Such  were  my  feelings  when,  steered  by  an  English  pilot, 
my  ship  finally  penetrated  the  dark  and  awful  cloud  which 
thus  surrounds  England ;  and  lo !  leaving  the  smoke  be- 
hind like  a  black  curtain,  there  suddenly  opened  before  us, 
land !  very  white  and  shining  in  the  sun,  adorned  with 
many  flags,  and  with  groups  of  red  soldiers.  Many  small 
ships,  gayly  decorated,  were  on  the  water,  which  looked 
like  a  calm  lake ;  and  though  the  favorite  smoke  of  the 
English  once  more  puffed  forth  to  greet  me  from  the  guns 
fired  on  shore,  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  veil  from  me 
the  crowds  of  people,  and  the  red  coats  of  the  soldiers. 
This,  then,  was  England  !  A  few  minutes  before  my  ar- 
rival I  received  an  express  from  Sadr-Azen,  informing  me 
that  the  name  of  Albion,  once  given  to  the  island,  came 
from  the  extreme  whiteness  I  had  already  observed  —  and 
that  of  Angles,  also  borne  by  the  nation,  bore  reference  to 
the  many  corners  into  which  the  coast  was  broken ;  and 
that  it  was  my  duty,  as  a  well-informed  sovereign,  to  make 
special  inquiries  after  one  Shakespeare,  who  was  greatly- 
connected  with  the  place,  though  in  what  way  the  Haji 
did  not  narrate.  I  therefore  stepped  on  shore,  with  all  the 
information    necessary,  and   gazed   with  emotion   at  the 

1 1  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  warning  will  not  be  unheeded,  and 
that  Sadr-Azen  intends  to  remain  in  Paris  to  recruit  after  his  exhausting 
labors  in  the  liistor/  of  England,  upon  which  subject  he  is,  I  belieye,  at  the 
present  moment  the  best  informed  man  in  the  world.       J.  Pesguis,  R.  N. 


throngs  of  people  who  gazed  at  me  with  eager  and  well- 
pleased  countenances,  no  doubt  wondering  what  extraor- 
dinary chance  it  was  which  brought  a  Prince  of  the  sacred 
house  of  Thibet,  the  most  illustrious  monarch  in  the  world, 
to  their  distant  shores.  They  gazed  with  all  the  curiosity 
of  intelligent  savages —  an  emotion  no  doubt  somewhat  hu- 
miliating to  those  who  exhibit  it,  but  gratifying  and  flatter- 
in"  to  the  superior  being,  who,  by  this  means,  can  clearly 
benold,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  sentiments  awakened  by  his 
presence.  They  gazed,  they  smiled,  they  uttered  strange, 
sharp  cries,  'inose  of  tliem  who  were  men  waved  their 
head-coverings  in  the  air,  instead  of  putting  them  to  their 
natural  use ;  and  the  unveiled,  unabashed  women,  turning 
their  moon-faces  broadly  upon  me,  with  all  the  arts  and 
allurements  which  this  barbarian  race  permits  to  be  openly 
exhibited  in  public,  indifferent  to  the  results,  waved  white 
cloths,  which  is  their  manner  of  saluting  a  stranger,  and 
pressed  as  close  to  my  person  as  the  red  and  stern  soldiers 
would  permit  them.  Though  prepared,  by  previous  en- 
counter with  others  of  the  unenlightened  nations  of  Europe, 
for  this  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes,  my  soul  was 
yet  filled  with  wonder  and  shame,  mixed  with  a  certain 
pleasure,  for  which,  in  my  own  mind,  I  can  find  no  excuse. 
These  beings,  unabashed  themselves,  abashed  me  by  their 
utter  absence  of  decorum,  and  the  shamelessness  with 
which  they  gazed  ;  yet  gave  me  at  the  same  time  an  agree- 
able sen.se  of  my  personal  comeliness,  and  the  pleasure 
which  the  mere  sight  of  me  afforded  to  eo  many  thousands. 
If  this  sensation  was  scarcely  of  the  dignified  and  elevated 
order  becoming  to  my  sacred  rank  and  position,  an  an^y 
heaven  avenged  the  unworthy  pride  by  an  interruption 
which  since  then  has  fallen  so  often  in  my  way  that  custom 
has  somewhat  dulled  the  shock.  A  number  of  men  bear- 
ing the  aspect  of  Kadjars  of  some  mean  tribe  —  bein^ 
small  of  stature  and  obese,  with  physiognomies  of  a  sordid 
cast  —  approached  me,  making  salutations  of  a  timid  de- 
scription, and  holding  in  their  hands  pa|>er8,  which  they 
proceeded  to  read.  "  What  tribe  is  this  ? "  I  asked  oi 
Penguino  Bey,  who  acted  as  my  interpreter.  "  Sire,"  he 
said,  "  they  are  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lordmares,  a  class  who 
will  occasion  you  much  inconvenience,  but  who  come  to 
compliment  you  upon  your  arriv.-^l."  "  Lord  of  life,"  said 
the  Grand  Wizier,  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, "  those  barbarians  congratulate  themselves  that  your 
Majesty  has  arrived  to  bring  civilization  and  all  its  bless- 
ings to  this  eager  country."  "  It  is  well,"  I  said,  pleased 
with  the  instant  perception  shown  of  my  sacred  mission ; 
and  added,  "  let  them  be  assured  of  my  good-will.  The 
white  country  of  many  corners  will  ever  retain  my  inter- 
est." As  Sadr-Azen,  however,  had  given  me  no  sufficient 
information  about  the  prince  called  Shakespeare,  I  re- 
frained from  any  inquiries  on  that  subject. 

Immediately  after  this  the  red  soldiers,  with  white 
plumes  in  their  hats,  and  orders  upon  their  breasts,  who 
were  evidently,  by  their  stature  and  appearance,  of  a  su- 
perior caste,  circled  me  round ;  the  group  of  the  Lord- 
mares disappeared  into  the  crowd  ;  and  I  was  assisted  to 
mount  into  the  carriage  prepared  for  me  —  the  carriage  of 
the  Queen  herself.  This  female  sovereign,  the  first  wnom 
I  have  yet  encountered,  henceforward  occupied  all  my 
thoughts.  With  what  feelings  must  she  contemplate  my 
arrival ;  with  what  emotions  prepare  for  my  appearance ! 
If  all  these  bare-faced  women  betrayed  so  much  causeless 
delight  from  the  mere  glimpse  of  my  countenance,  what 
must  be  the  result  of  that  appearance  upon  the  woman 
specially  honored  by  my  visit !  A  pleasing  pain  stole  into 
my  breast.  I  was  distressed  to  think  of  the  emotion  I 
must  cause,  yet  not  displeased  —  and,  as  the  Prophet  says, 
"  the  glorious  face  of  a  man,  like  the  shining  of  the  sun, 
causes  men  to  glorify  their  Maker,"  —  so  I  consoled  myself 
that  the  sight  of  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  might  ele- 
vate the  Queen  of  England  into  an  enlightenment  which 
she  had  never  had  it  in  her  power  to  taste  before. 

[Here  occurs  an  elaborate  account  of  his  Majesty's  prog- 
ress, of  the  feelings  aroused  in  his  mind  by  the  journey 
through  Kent,  and  by  his  arrival  in  London  —  passages 
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which,  being  extremely  minute  and  detailed,  and  Ir.  iii^' 
besides  fully  reported  in  the  pages  of  the  Jupiter  and 
other  journals,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  His  Majesty's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  green  fields  will  be  quoted 
further  on,  as  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  repetition.  —  J   P  ] 

Sadr-Azen  has  been  occupied  for  some  time  with  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  origin  of  the  tribes  whom  Penguino 
Bev  "clescribed  by  the  name  of  Lordmares.  He  informs 
me' that  they  are  closely  connected  with  another  sept  com- 
monly entitled  Nightmares,  though  which  is  the  original 
stock  he  has  been  unable  to  discover.  They  make  their 
dwellings  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  habitation  known  as  Mare's 
nest,  from  whence  they  appear  spasmodically  at  intervals 
to  terrify  the  Queen's  enemies  or  congratulate  her  friends. 
These  two  families  are  so  closely  connected,  that  neither 
by  Sadr-Azen's  researches  nor  my  own  observation  have  I 
been  able  to  discover  which  is  which  —  though,  having 
been  in  every  other  particular  treated  as  the  Queen  of 
England's  friend,  nay,  brother,  and  favored  guest — lam 
convinced  that  it  must  be  the  Lordmares,  the  milder  of  the 
two  species,  who  have  been  permitted  to  assail  me.  Dur- 
int»  a  whole  day,  —  according  to  a  curious  custom  of  this 
people,  which  Sadr-Azen  has  vainly  attempted  to  explain 
to  me,  called  Payingyrway,  or  Pai-ing-your-ouay,  an  equiv- 
alent of  suffering  always  exacted  from  every  distinguished 
visitor  to  make  up  for  the  delights  freely  lavished  upon 
him  during  the  rest  of  my  visit  —  I  was  subjected  to  the 
persecutions  of  this  curious  sept.  They  are,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  generally  obese,  and  much  resembling  the 
race  of  Kadjars  in  our  own  beloved  country  :  they  wear 
curious  mantles,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  black,  with  gold 
chain;*  round  their  necks,  and  are  invariably  hot,  requiring 
to  be  wiped  about  the  forehead,  and  panting  as  does  a  run- 
ner after  a  course.  The  resemblance  between  them  is  so 
great,  that  though  their  different  names  and  titles  were 
carefully  proclaimed  before  me.  it  appeared  to  my  eyes, 
and  also  to  those  of  the  Grand  Wizier,  and  to  Abdool- 
Mirza,  and  others  of  my  suite,  that  the  same  individual 
was  reintroduced  time  after  time,  making  the  same  obei- 
sance, and  reading  the  same  words,  which  gradually  be- 
came recognizable  by  our  ears,  and  in  which  "  civilization  " 
held  a  great  place.  I  will  not  deny  that,  conscious  as  I  am 
of  exalted  merit,  and  inferior  as  was  the  race  which  thus 
presented  its  homage,  I  was  struck  with  pleasure  to  find 
the  real  object  of  my  mission  so  clearly  acknowledged. 
Yes,  O  England,  island  of  the  seas !  Thou  hast  given  me 
of  thy  bct^t :  thou  hast  seated  me  amongst  thy  fairest 
Houris,  thy  most  noble  princes ;  thou  hast  moved  heaven 
and  earth  for  my  honor.  And  I,  in  return,  will  not  shrink 
from  accomplishing  my  high  mission.  Civilization  shall 
come  to  thee,  bearing  such  fruits  as  thou  knowest  not  — 
as  thou  art  as  yet  incapable  of  appreciating.  Thou  shalt 
yet  bless  the  name  of  the  Grand  Llama,  thy  civilizer,  thy 
regenerator.  This  thought  gave  me  strength  to  go  through 
the  ceremonial  entitled  Pai-ing-your-ouay.  For  it  shall 
never  be  said  of  Bedr-ed-din,  the  successor  of  the  Prophet, 
that  while  receiving  the  gifts  of  a  pagan  people,  he  shrank 
from  his  duty  towards  them.  Not  if  there  had  been  a  mill- 
ion instead  of  a  score  of  Lordmares !  This  generous 
though  strange  nation  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  the  con- 
fidence with  which  it  has  received  me.  I  will  civilize  them 
•Ul 

This  resolution  was  strong  in  my  mind  when  I  set  out, 
somewhat  moved  from  the  royal  composure  which  generally 
distinguishes  me,  to  visit  the  Queen  of  England.  Already, 
with  dazzled  eyes,  and  sentiments  which  I  cannot  describe, 
had  I  found  myself  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
daughters  of  princes,  unveiled  and  '  ravishing  beauties, 
whom  to  think  of  only  makes  the  blood  warm  in  my  veins. 
•*  O  Ix)rd  of  life,"  cried  the  Wizier,  "  in  thus  l>elioldinf; 
those  HnfjM!akable  Houris  of  Paradise,  does  not  your  Maj- 
esty wish  for  a  war  with  this  rich  and  cunning  but  not  war- 
like nation?  —  for  who  can  look  upon  this  garden  of 
beauty  without  dcKiring  here  and  there  to  pluck  a  flower?  " 
"  B«  comforted,  Hasitan  Ali,"  1  replied  ;  ♦'  when  I  behold 
these.  prioceMei  jt>eaatiful  as  the  sun,  I  think  upon   the 


moon-faced  Zaidee,  the  daughter  of  thy  brother,  and  my 
longings  are  stayed,  and  my  soul  calmed."  Upon  which 
the  excellent  Wizier,  in  his  satisfaction,  sang  to  me  sev- 
eral verses  of  the  well-known  and  dulcet  song,  — 

"  Mootra  be  koosh 
Neva  bego 
Taza  bu  taza 
No,  bu,  no." 

As  I  listened  to  this  seductive  song,  with  the  sweet  and 
thrilling  burden,  — 

"  Taza  hu  taza 
No,  bu,  no," 

in  which  I  could  not  refuse  to  join  my  voice,  the  moon- 
faced Zaidee  seemed  suddenly  to  appear  before  me.  "  O 
Zaidee,"  I  cried,  "  youngest  and  fairest  of  the  wives  of  the 
Llama  !  —  sweet  art  thou  as  the  sweet  song  of  Hafiz ;  my 
heart  to  thee  can  never  be  unfaithful !  "  Nevertheless,  not- 
withstanding this  moment  of  delicious  emotion,  and  though 
I  preserved  unbroken  that  royal  calm  which  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  princes,  a  pleasing  yet  overwhelming  excitement, 
a  ferment  of  the  imagination  which  all  can  fancy  but  few 
describe,  passed  over  me  as  T  set  out  upon  the  final  end  of 
my  journey,  to  see  the  Queen. 

Flags  are  universal  in  England ;  not  a  great  standard 
here  and  there,  as  with  us,  but  strips  of  gaudy  color,  with 
which  every  street  is  ornamented,  and  which  flutter  from 
every  door.  The  love  of  gay  colors  is  characteristic  of  all 
savage  people.  The  sun  was  shining  not  too  coldly  for 
this  climate ;  and  with  a  warm  quilted  coat  of  silk  close- 
buttoned  under  my  usual  dress,  I  felt  myself  able  to  face 
the  inclement  air.  Before  I  left  my  palace,  Sadr-Azen 
sent  to  me  a  breathless  dispatch  informing  me  that  he  had 
just  discovered  two  very  important  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Palace  of  Ouindsor.  The  first  of  tliese  was  that  there 
exists  near  the  favorite  dwelling-place  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  a  beautiful  lake  called  the  Lake  of  Virgins,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  coun- 
try are  carefully  kept  apart  from  public  gaze.  The  second 
was  less  interesting.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
younger  children  of  the  Queen,  a  vast  number  of  whom  are 
permitted  to  exist,  but  confined  within  a  species  of  state 
prison,  called  Eat-On,  would  be  liberated  tor  the  day  to 
see  me  pass, 

Sadr-Azen  further  informed  me  that  it  was  customary  for 
every  royal  visitor  to  ask  for  the  liberation  for  one  week  of 
these  unhappy  ones.  On  reading  this  to  Penguino  Bey, 
that  amiable  young  infidel  laughed,  but  expressed  no 
opinion,  further  than  that  his  Excellency  Sadr-Azen's  in- 
formation was  wonderful.  "  I  shall  not,  however,  make 
this  customary  request,"  said  I ;  "the  existence  of  younger 
children  is  a  danger  for  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
advise  that  noble  Prince,  the  charming  0-uales,  to  have  . 
them  at  once  decapitated.  It  is  wiser,  and  also  kinder  in 
the  end."  To  this  statement  of  my  opinion  none  of  my 
suite  ventured  to  make  any  reply. 

The  Queen  of  England  lives  in  a  great  and  noble  castle, 
with  many  palaces  of  her  chief  nobility  grouped  around 
j  her.  H^re  music  resounds  all  day  long,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  innumerable  melodies,  as  well  from  the  birds  in  the  lofty 
trees,  as  from  the  delicious  flutes  and  fifes  of  the  splendid 
soldiers  who  encamp  around  their  beloved  mistress,  ever 
equipped  and  fully  armed  night  and  day,  and  ready  for  her 
service.  In  all  this  joyful  and  splendid  court  t^iere  is  noth- 
ing to  be  heard  of  but  feasts  and  dances,  with  songs  to 
cheer  the  day,  and  endless  representations  and  spectacles 
for  the  night.  In  the  air  there  flutter  a  thousand  flags, 
beautiful  maidens  in  robes  of  the  finest  texture  wander  up 
and  down,  and  horsemen  dart  about  on  horses  so  full  of 
fire  and  spirit,  that  our  high-bred  Arabs  are  in  comparison 
to  them  what  a  cat  is  to  a  tiger.  The  most  learned  men 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  sweetest  poets,  have  lodgings 
allotted  to  them  within  the  Queen's  palace  ;  and  those 
painters  of  whom  I  have  so  often  heard,  who  mimic  nature 
with  their  pencil,  pro<luce  their  great  and  exquisite  works 
under  her  eye.     In  all  this  it  will  be  seen  how  even  a  court 
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like  that  of  Thibet  may  learn  from  the  semi-barbarian 
majesty  of  Englan<l  ;  for  Hafiz  and  Firdoozi,  alaH  !  died 
unhonored  by  my  great  predecessor,  though  had  those  de- 
lightful bards  lived  during  my  reign  they  nad  known  what 
it  was  to  please  a  monareh !  Something,  however,  to 
counterbalance  this  advantage  exists  in  the  princely  streets 
of  Ouindsur  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Thibet. 

"  Who  are  thece  ?  "  1  said  to  Penguino  Bey,  calling  him 
to  my  side,  and  pointing  to  hiui  a  certain  portion  of  the 
populace,  whom,  mingled  with  the  rt-st  of  the  crowd,  I  had 
remarked  wherever  1  had  passed  —  "those  beings  with 
torn  and  ragged  garment,  with  careless  draperies  huddled 
about  them,  with  defective  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  battered 
head-coverings.  Are  they  some  wandering  tribe  from  the 
plains,  or  religious  penitents  under  a  vow  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty,"  saitl  Penguino  Bey,  "  we  have  no  re- 
ligious penitents  in  England;  they  are  the  most  numerous 
of  all  classes  in  our  happy  island  —  they  are  the  poor." 

"  And  does  the  Queen  of  England,"  said  J,  "  permit  such 
persons  to  exist  in  the  precincts  of  her  palace?  " 

To  this  ((uestion  Penguino  Bey  made  me  the  most  curious 
answer  which  ever  was  made  to  a  monarch.  "  Sire,"  he 
said,  "  her  Majesty  cannot  help  it  I  " 

By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  I  I  turned  my  eyes  upon 
my  Grand  VVizier,  and  he  gazed  upon  me.  What  words 
were  these  to  be  applied  to  a  daughter  of  kings  ?  I  could 
not  refrain  from  making  with  my  finger  the  peculiar  sign 
■which  means,  "  Lead  these  dogs  to  instant  execution  ;  "  nor 
£ould  the  Grand  Wizier,  the  executant  of  my  royal  pleas- 
ure, refrain  from  turning  to  the  officer  of  justice,  whose 
place  is  at  his  right  hand.  "  Lord  of  life,"  he  said,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  "  this  country  has  indeed  need  of  your 
mission."     "  It  has,  Hassan  Ali,"  I  replied. 

But  these  serious  subjects  of  conversation  were  all  for- 

fotten  when  the  Majesty  of  England,  with  many  lovely 
loiiris  smiling  around  her,  approached  me,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  palace,  stretched  out  her  hands  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  English,  and,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion, bade  me  welcome  I  If  I  were  to  describe  the  senti- 
ments which  rose  tumultuous  in  my  agitated  bosom  — 

[Here  T  consider  it  is  perhaps  wiser  and  safer  to  cut 
short  the  expansion  of  his  Majesty's  feelings.  They  do 
him  credit,  and  they  do  nothing  but  honor  to  the  illustrious 
lady  who  called  them  forth  ;  but  the  warmth  of  expression 
proper  to  an  Eastern  may  perhaps  mingle  more  than  is, 
strictly  speaking,  usual,  with  the  record  of  facts.  With 
the  exception  of  this  outburst  of  natural  enthusiasm,  the 
Grand  Llama's  account  of  his  visit  will  be  very  welcome, 
containing  as  it  does,  many  details  quite  unexpected  by  the 
public  — J.  P.] 

"  We  have  conversed  upon  the  affairs  of  state,"  cried 
the  Pearl  of  England  — the  Rose  of  Princes,  "  and  we  have 
settled  at  this  royal  conference  many  difficult  matters, 
which  our  respective  statesmen  would  have  lingered  over 
for  months.  Llama,  what  can  the  Queen  of  P^ngland  do 
now.  to  show  how  much  she  honors  her  imperial  guest  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  there  is  between  royal  persons  an 
intimate  sympathy,  which  beings  of  a  lower  race  can  never 
know.  Your  Majesty  divines  my  wish.  Call  your  noble 
laureate  to  sing  before  me  that  famous  hymn  upon  your 
beauty,  which  has  resounded  to  the  end  even  of  my  distant 
dominions." 

"  Let  the  great  Pasha  Tennyson  be  called."  said  the 
Queen  of  Monarchs;  upon  which  there  appeared  One 
whose  aspect  was  as  that  of  the  ancient  gods  whom  the 
Prophet,  honored  be  his  name,  expelled  from  earth.  At 
the  end  of  his  song,  I  detached  from  my  neck  the  famous 
collar  of  the  sun,  in  diamonds  of  Golconda,  which  came  to 
me  from  my  earliest  ancestor,  and  presented  it  to  the  great 
singer,  —  while  the  Mistress  of  all  the  Graces  held  out  her 
snow-white  hand  for  the  poet  to  kiss.  "  Your  Majesty," 
said  I,  "  has  given  to  Song  it  most  beautiful  reward." 

"  Llama,"  said  the  most  divine  of  sovereigns,  "  ask  of  me 
if  there  is  any  other  delight  which  we  can  lay  before  you." 

"  Majesty  of  the  World,"  I  replied,  "  let  your  chief  story- 


teller, the  renowned  Eliot  Khan,  narrate  to  me  one  of  his 
thrilling  tales." 

It  is  thus  that  the  days  are  passed,  with  story  and  with 
song,  at  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Monarchs  —  the  Empress 
of  Hearts,  who  reigns  over  England.  In  celebration  of 
this  meeting,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  homage  to  a  sex 
of  which  I  never  till  now  knew  the  full  perfections,  I,  Bedr- 
ed-din,  Llama  of  Thibet,  instituted  on  the  4th  of  the  month 
of  the  Latter  Ilabbia,  called  by  the  Franks  June,  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  1  '290,  the  new  and  noble  Order  of  the  Sun. 
It  is  created  in  honor  of  those  upon  whose  lovely  counte- 
nances no  veil  is  hung,  who  are  no  longer  to  be  called 
moon-faced,  like  the  beauties  of  my  Harem,  but  whose 
shining  is  like  (hat  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  day.  The 
effulgent  Majesty  of  England,  and  the  princesses  who  move 
around  her  like  lesser  lights,  resplendent  when  she  is  not 
near,  are  the  first  members  of  this  new  order.  But  not  to 
thee  shall  the  diamond  star  be  given,  my  moon-fiaced 
Zaidee  1  thou  art  of  the  moon,  not  of  the  sun.  Sweetly 
comes  thy  recollection  upon  me,  peeping  from  thy  volumi- 
nous veil,  even  at  the  moment  when  the  mystic  shades  of 
the  Lake  of  Virgins  await  my  eager  feet. 

"  Conduct  his  sublime  Majesty  to  the  Lake,  which  he 
condescends  to  wish  to  visit,"  said  the  Queen  o!  Monarchs 
to  her  slaves.  My  request  had  been  in  the  first  place  re- 
ceived with  some  surprise,  and  I  perceived  for  a  moment  a 
shadow  steal  over  every  brow.  But  to  a  visitor  like  mv- 
self  nothing  could  be  denied;  and  with  a  pleasurable  thrill 
of  expectation  we  were  driven  away,  myself  an<l  mj'  suite, 
to  this  enchanting  spot.  I  will  not  deny  that  vi^ions  of  a 
damsel  or  two.  whom  it  might  enter  into  the  mind  of  the 
fairest  of  queens  to  offer  as  a  souvenir,  had  found  a  place 
in  my  imagination,  as  also  in  the  thoughts  of  Abdool-Mirza, 
and  various  others  of  my  attendants,  who  had  pictured  to. 
themselves  the  mysterious  beauties  of  the  Virgin's  Lake.. 
But  to  know  that  hope  is  often  vam,  and  expectations  are 
formed  to  be  deceived,  has  been  long  taught  to  us  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  Prophet.  "  Your  Majesty,  this  is  the  Vir- 
ginia Lake,"  said  Penguino  Bey,  after  a  brief  communica- 
tion with  some  of  his  companions.  I  raised  my  eves  with 
eagerness ;  Abdool-Mirza  shaded  his  from  the  light,  and 
gazed  under  the  shadow  of  his  hand  ;  and  the  Wizier, 
who  is  old,  and  ought  to  have  gained  wisdom,  twisted  his 
neck  in  his  anxiety  to  get  the  first  glimpse.  All  was  si- 
lent; the  trees,  clothed  in  that  intense  green  which  is 
almost  painful  to  the  eye,  dipped  into  the  waters  of  a  still 
and  lonely  lake.  At  one  spot  certain  glimmers  of  white 
made  me  for  a  moment  hope  that  our  expectations  might 
be  realized,  and  that  the  virgins  were  invisible  only  be- 
cause in  their  bath;  but  alas  1  these  glimmers  of  white 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  species  of  lily  which  grows  upon 
the  surfa(;e  of  the  water.  "  Where  are  they  ?  "  I  a^ked, 
preserving  ri.y  royal  calm.  "Where  are  —  whom,  your 
Majesty  ?  "  said  Pengtiino  Bey.  "  The  virgins  !  "  burst 
simultaneously  from  my  lips  and  those  of  my  suite.  A 
horrible  contortion  pas.-ed  over  the  fiace  of  the  Englishman. 
"  There  are  none  here,"  he  answered,  displaying  an  amount 
of  hoarseness  and  confusion,  which  betrayed  some  guilty 
knowledge.  With  that  power  of  self-control  which  disiin- 
guishes  my  royal  race,  1  turned  to  the  Wizier  without  al- 
tering a  line  of  my  countenance  :  "  Let  Sadr-  Azcn  have 
the  bastinado,"  I  said,  quietly.  The  wretched  slnve  had 
deceived  me. 

I  have  already  remarked  (continues  his  Majesty) 
upon  the  curious  green,  almost  painful  to  the  eye  from  its 
vividness  and  intensity  of  color,  which  distinguishes  the 
trees  of  England,  and  which,  together  with  the  brilliant 
hues  of  the  flags  wiih  which  it  is  their  custom  to  dress 
everything,  and  the  intense  red  of  the  soldiers,  produces  a 
panorama  very  dazzling,  but  sometimes  terrible  to  the  un- 
accustomed eye.  It  may  thus  be  supposed  what  was  the 
effect  when  a  small  party  of  soldieis,  chosen,  I  was  in- 
formed, for  their  extreme  height  and  strength,  and  neces- 
sarily small  in  number,  as  giants  generally  are,  were  ma- 
noeuvred before  me  in  their  red  dress,  upon  grass  so 
violently  green  that  my  subjects  in  Thibet  could  form 
little  idea  of  the  overpowering  force  of  the  color,  and  under 
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trees  equally  glaring  in  tone,  surrounded  by  a  square  of 
eager  spectators  anxiously  following  my  every  movement, 
and  feastino-  upon  me  with  their  eyes,  dressed  in  many 
brilliant  coTors,  according  to  the  savage  taste  for  bright 
tints  which  I  have  before  indicated  as  characteristic  of  the 
people.  This  is  what  the  natives  call  a  Review  ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  it  was  considered  a  very  fine  sight,  the 
senses  of  the  English  being  so  dull  as  to  require  something 
very  strong  and  harsh  in  color,  as  well  as  in  food  to  excite 
them.  This  I  have  ascertained  from  a  famous  Dervish  of 
France,  call  Taine  Agha,  and  it  agrees  with  my  own  obser- 
vation. The  wildness  of  the  barbarian  nature  breaks  out 
also  in  the  preference  shown  for  untrained  and  fiery  horses, 
•which  prance  and  bound  so  wildly  about  during  even  the 
most  solemn  ceremonials  of  the  review,  as  to  deprive  these 
ceremonials  of  that  dignity  which,  in  the  opinion  of  highly 
civilized  nations,  befits  every  occasion  on  which  monarchs 
present  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  their  subjects.  My 
own  well-known  and  beautiful  Arab,  the  Star  of  the  Des- 
ert, had  received  his  usual  cordial  before  cojning  upon  the 
field,  and  comported  himself  with  the  gravity  and  grace- 
fulness becoming  the  charger  of  a  sovereign.  Far  different, 
however,  was  the  fate  of  Abdool-Mirza,  who  being,  as  every- 
bodv  knows,  an  accomplished  rider,  rashly  mounted  one  of 
the  wild  and  untrained  animals  which  English  soldiers  love 
to  make  dance  and  leap,  by  the  very  side  of  their  queen. 
The  brute  put  its  four  legs  together,  being  inspired  by 
some  spirit  hostile  to  the  true  servants  of  the  Prophet,  and 
performed  a  savage  leap,  which  pitched  my  faithful  ser- 
vant on  the  ground  at  my  feet.  Though  my  desire  is,  so 
far  as  the  facts  will  permit,  to  quote  everything  to  the 
credit  of  a  people  who  have  shown  their  admiration  of  my 
royal  person  and  reverence  for  my  office  so  clearly,  truth 
.compels  me  to  add,  that  the  uncivilized  nature  of  the  race 
becomes  painfully  evident  when  such  an  accident  occurs. 
A  slight  ripple  of  laughter,  like  a  breeze  upon  the  water, 
ran  round  the  brilliant  circle.  Even  upon  the  lips  of  Maj- 
esty itself  1  perceived  a  smile.  "  Is  he  hurt  ?  "  said  the 
fairest  of  queens  ;  but  though  her  royal  training  imparted 
to  her  manners  a  grace  not  within  the  reach  of  her  sub- 
jects, yet  even  this  Rose  of  Monarchs  smiled.  In  my  heart 
I  dedicated  Abdool-Mirza  to  all  the  demons  of  Gehenna, 
for  having  thus  disgraced  our  lofty  and  noble  nation  ;  and 
had  he  not  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  run  along  the  line,  in 
evidence  that  his  limbs  and  his  courage  were  both  sound, 
the  bastinado  or  the  bow-string  had  by  this  time  been  ex- 
ercised on  my  master  of  the  Records.  Let  the  slaves  of 
Bedr-ed-din  hear  and  tremble ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


M.  Dn  Chaillu  is  said  to  be  writing  a  book  of  travels  in 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

M.  Edmond  About  takes  the  place,  which  the  late  M.  Phil- 
ar^te  Chasles  so  admirably  filled,  of  Paris  Correspondent  to  the 
Alhenceum. 

The  Illustrated  Review  (London)  has  discovered  that  the 
English  magazines  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

We  infer  from  a  notice  in  the  Examiner  that  Mr.  Henry  Mor- 
ford  has  published  a  volume  of  very  silly  verses  in  London. 
The  book  is  called  "  Rhymes  of  an  Editor." 

The  AthencBum  notices  that  "  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's poems,  '  Aftermath,'  will  contain  another  series  of 
"  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  Messrs.  George  Routled;4C  &  Sons 
are  the  English  publishers  of  the  work. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  handsome  review  of  John  Fiske's  de- 
lightful volume,  "  Myths  and  Myth-Makers,"  the  London  Spec- 
tator, says:  "  This  l>ook,  which  Mr.  Fiske  modestly  introduces 
at  a 'somewhat  rambling  and  unsystematic  series  of  papers,' 
•eems  to  us  to  give  the  leading  results  of  compiirntivc  mythol- 
ogy In  a  hapuier  manner  and  with  greater  Huccess  than  has  yet 
been  attained  in  so  small  a  compass.  Ii  is  the  work  of  a  student 
who  follows  in  ihc  stipit  of  the  great  leaders  with  right-minded 
appreciation,  and  who,  though  he  docs  not  make  any  claim  to 


originality,  is  no  ordinary  compiler.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
pursuit,  without  being  a  fanatic ;  his  style  has  the  attractiveness, 
due  to  a  certain  subtle  tact  or  refinement  hard  to  analyze,  but 
quite  sensibly  felt,  which  marks  the  best  American  essay-writ- 
ing ;  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his  subject  is  well  fitted  to 
reassure  those  who  have  been  deterred  from  seeking  any  ac- 
quaintance with  comparative  mythology,  either  by  the  formida- 
ble appearance  of  philological  apparatus  and  Vedic  proper 
names,  or  by  the  aggressive  boldness  of  one  or  two  champions 
of  the  new  learning." 

The  Alhenceum  prints  the  following  pretty  lyric  entitled 
"  Long  Ago  :  "  — 

"  Two  Roses  bloomed  upon  a  tree: 

Their  white  leaves  touched  with  every  swaying. 
I  bent  to  gather  one,  while  she 

Plucked  off  the  other,  gently  saying, 
'  When  things  do  grow  and  cling  like  this, 
And  Death  almost  appeareth  loath 
To  take  but  one,  'twere  greater  bliss 
To  both  for  Death  to  smite  them  both.' 

"  Lost  Love !     Dead  Love !     They  come  and  go, 

The  summers  with  their  sun  and  flowers. 
Their  songs  of  birds.     I  only  know 

There  is  a  blight  upon  the  hours. 
No  sun  is  like  the  once  bright  sun 

That  shone  upon  that  golden  weather, 
In  which  she  said  those  flowers  were  one, 

And  Death  should  spare  or  smite  together." 

There  is  in  Hamburg  a  mercantile  house  as  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  science  as  to  those  of  trade.  Messrs.  Godeftroy, 
South  Sea  merchants,  employ  their  fleet  of  five-and-twenty 
merchantmen  not  only  to  carry  on  their  business,  but  to  obtain 
information  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  geography,  ethnology, 
and  natural  history  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  Australia  for 
a  periodical  published  by  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  collect 
curiosities  for  the  museum  established  in  connection  with  it. 
The  following  singular  fact  was  lately  recorded  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Godeffroy  Museum.  An  Englishman  residing  in  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  possesses  the  facuhy  of  discerning  the 
approach  of  a  vessel  a  day  or  two  before  it  becomes  visible,  and 
even  of  describing  its  shape,  and  whether  it  is  a  brig,  a  schooner 
or  a  barque.  He  states  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  ships 
which  by  reason  of  the  shape  of  the  earth  are  not  perceptible  by 
the  direct  action  of  sight,  by  means  of  the  vapors  which  collect 
on  the  horizon  at  a  certain  height  above  any  solid  object.  The 
shape  of  the  little  cloud  thus  formed  enables  him  to  determine 
that  of  the  vessel  beneath  the  horizon.  He  adds  that  such  ob- 
servations can  only  be  relied  upon  in  clear  weather  and  when 
made  from  high  ground. 

It  is  too  bad.  When  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  turned  up  as  a 
poet  in  London  —  a  real,  wild,  characteristic,  American  poet, 
with  no  manners  and  a  silver-mounted  revolver  —  The  Acad' 
emy  blew  the  poet's  trumpet  furiously,  but  now  The  Academy 
is  blowing  the  poet.  The  critic  ends  his  notice  of  "  Songs  of 
the  Sunlands"  with  the  following  statement:  "Mr.  Miller  has 
the  faculty  of  making  himself  felt  through  what  he  writes,  and 
we  quit  his  poems  with  a  mingled  sense  of  admiration  and  re- 
gret ;  admiration  of  his  really  great  powers,  regret  that  he  seems 
unable  to  pursue  one  of  two  courses  in  their  application,  either 
to  strike  out  a  style  for  himself  as  original  as  his  own  theory 
of  art,  or  else  to  acquire  the  principles  developed  by  his  masters, 
by  Byron  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject,  by  Swinburne  in  versifi- 
cation." The  writer  also  says,  elsewhere :  "  One  whole  section 
of  this  volume,  '  Fallen  Leaves,'  is  very  correctly  described  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  an  introductory  quatrain. — 

'  Some  fugitive  lines  that  allure  us  no  more, 

Some  IVagments  that  fell  to  the  sea  out  of  time. 
Unfinished  and  (juillless  of  thought  as  of  rhyme, 
Thrown  now  on  the  world  like  waifs  on  the  shore.'  " 

All  this  is  so  different  from  the  praises  which  this  same  jour- 
nal lavished  on  Mr.  Miller's  first  poems,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
smile.  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  is  just  as  good  a  poet  as  he  ever 
was! 

Burnktt'8  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


EVERY   SATURDAY. 
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MARSHAL  MACMAHON. 

Without  disrespect  to  the  gallant  soldier  who  now 
rules  France,  it  may  be  said  that  to  the  redoubtable  history 
of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  alone«inight  one  turn  for  a 
precise  parallel  to  many  of  his  exploits  and  achievements. 
Here  is  a  private  who  has  carried  his  hCilon  in  his  knap- 
sack. Here  is  an  adventurer  who  at  the  sword's  point  has 
won  his  way  up  the  perilous  acclivity  of  promotion  —  not 
unlike  the  Grand  Plateau  above  Chamouni,  in  traversing 
which  the  climbers  of  Mont  Blanc  are  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  swept  from  Creation  by  the  storm-bolt  of  an 
avalanche.  Here  is  a  younger  son  who,  sent  into  the  world 
to  seek  his  fortune,  has  advanced  step  by  step  to  the  very 
summit  of  his  ambition.  Entering  the  military  service  of 
France  in  1825,  when  barely  seventeen,  he  became  in  1833 
Captain,  in  1840  Major,  in  1845  Colonel,  in  1848  General 
of  Brigade,  in  1852  General  of  Division.  In  1859  he  ob- 
tained on  one  day  the  coronet  of  a  Duke  and  the  balon  of  a 
Marshal.  In  1864  he  assumed  proconsular  power  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Algeria.  In  1873  he  grasped  the  supreme 
bauble  of  dominion,  almost  reluctantly,  when  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Assembly  thrust  upon  his  accept- 
ance the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.  His  career 
is  all  the  more  extraordinary,  moreover,  by  reason  of  its 
startling  contradictions.  As  Sydney  Smith  once  laughingly 
said  to  his  brother,  "  My  dear  fellow  we  are  running  counter 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  You  have  risen  by  your  gravity, 
while  I  have  sunk  by  my  levity  1 "  so  one  might  say  of 
MacMahon  — his  brightest  successes  have  come  to  him  out 
of  his  darkest  defeats.  He  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  only  to 
rise  to  the  highest.  Where  others  have  found  merely  ob- 
loquy, ingratitude,  and  expatriation,  he  has  actually  found 
the  way  back  opened  to  him,  through  a  chaos  of  disasters 
to  higher  honors,  greater  power,  and  a  loftier  position  than 
he  had  ever  before  ambitioned.  His  apparent  death- wound 
at  Sedan  not  only  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life,  but  won 
him  sympathy  where  others  encountered  only  execration. 
Notoriously  outwitted,  both  at  the  opening  and  the  closing 
of  the  campaign,  he  was  nevertheless  welcomed  back  by 
his  afflicted  country  as  no  other  Marshal  of  the  Empire  was 
welcomed.  "France  in  him  again  found  one  who,  if  he  had 
lost  everything  else,  had  certainly  not  lost  honor.  Return-  < 
ing  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  he  did  so  not  only  after 
having  successfully  sought  in  the  cannon's  mouth  the  bub- 
ble reputation,  but  after  having  found  it  harden  in  his 
grasp  into  an  orb  of  empire  as  solid  and  real  as  in  any 
golden  regalia.  If  his  scabbard  was  empty  on  his  return 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  Germany,  a  Sword  of  Honor  was 
eagerly  presented  to  him  by  his  brother  Frenchmen. 
Hardly  was  the  formidable  wound  in  his  thigh  healed  when 
he  was  placed  anew  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  Commander 
in  Chief  Upon  the  morrow  of  his  restoration  to  au- 
thority, there  devolved  upon  him  the  lamentable,  yet  in 
some  sense  also  the  enviable  responsibility  of  subjugating 
in  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  a  horde  of  miscreants  ex- 
actly resembling  those  of  whom  Lord  Macaulay  had  long 
before  spoken  prophetically  as  "  heathens  in  the  midst  of 
Christianity  and  savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization."  Hav- 
ing extinguished  the  flames  that  threatened  at  one  time  to 
reduce  to  ashes  the  stateliest  capital  in  Europe,  he  stood 
there,  as  it    were,   upon  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  or 


at  any  rate  close  to  where  the  now  subverted  throne  had 
been  standing  but  yesterday.  A  while  is^  he  had  been 
there  as  one  of  its  chosen  Paladins  —  one  of  the  Dukes,  one 
of  the  Senators,  one  of  the  grand  Crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  created  by  the  Emperor  before  the  floodgates  of 
disaster  had  opened  from  heaven  above  France.  The 
storm  of  misfortune  having  exhausted  its  fury,  Napoleon 
HI.  having  bent  before  it  with  a  noble  and  affecting  sub- 
mission —  the  bravest  and  trustiest  of  all  the  Satraps  of 
the  Second  Empire  had  been  debarred  by  the  very  respon- 
sibility of  his  position  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  victo- 
rious army  of  Versailles  from  offering  the  last  tribute  of  his 
allegiance  when  the  grave  was  closing  over  his  imperial 
master  in  his  honored  exile  at  Chiselhurst.  The  Marshal 
remembered  that  while  the  great  prince  to  whom  he  owed 
everything  was  no  more,  the  dead  Caesar  had  left  an  heir 
to  his  fortunes.  Hence,  upon  the  morrow  of  Napoleon's 
obsequies  there,  upon  the  steps  of  the  overturned  throne 
at  Versailles,  MacMahon  was  still  standing,  with  the  sword 
of  France  in  his  grasp,  ready  for  any  emergency.  There 
he  yet  remains  in  the  same  attitude,  only  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion, —  no  longer  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne  merely,  but 
upon  the  very  place  where  the  throne  itself  stood,  and 
where  at  any  moment  it  may  again  be  standing.  The  op- 
portunity he  awaits  is  the  one  for  which  he  has  all  along 
been  prepared,  namely,  that  of  proving  his  loyalty  to  the 
will  of  France  whenever  that  will  may  be  again  pronounced. 
Not  the  will  of  a  little  gang  of  half  a  dozen  intriguers,  like 
the  men  of  the  Fourth  of  September,  but  of  ten  millions 
of  adult  Frenchmen.  Meanwhile,  pending  its  coming,  let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  gallant  history  of  the  man 
whose  chivalrous  form  stands  forth  so  conspicuously  in  the 
gap  of  the  present  interregnum. 

Marie  Edme  Patrick  Maurice,  Comte  de  MacMahon, 
Due  de  Magenta,  Marshal  of  France,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honora- 
ble Order  of  the  Bath,  and  wearer  of  a  large  number  of 
other  knightly  decorations,  ex- Senator  of  France,  and 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  was  born  at  Sully,  just 
sixty-five  years  ago,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  July,  1808. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  Napoleon  the  Great  dominated 
over  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  At  that  mo- 
ment also,  the  prince,  who  was  afterwards  Tor  twenty  years 
to  reign  over  France  as  Napoleon  III.,  was  then  living,  as 
an  infant  of  three  months  old,  in  his  birthplace  and  his 
familiar  home  so  long  afterwards  —  the  now  ruined  palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  years  before  the 
dawn  of  the  century,  the  progenitors  of  the  Marshal,  hav- 
ing chivalrously  risked  everything  in  the  hazard  of  war, 
out  of  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  passed 
over  as  exiles  into  France  from  their  native  land,  Ireland. 
Carrying  with  them  their  ancestral  traditions  (for  the  race 
of  the  MacMahons  was  at  once  proud  and  historical)  these 
Jacobite  forefathers  from  whom  the  Duke  of  Magenta  has 
descended,  soon  became  naturalized  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  Centuries  previously  their  house  had  won  dis- 
tinction to  itself  among  Irishmen.  Received  now  among 
Frenchmen  with  the  sympathy  due  to  a  patrician  race  in 
misfortune,  they  allied  themselves  by  marriage  now  with 
one,  now  with  another,  of  the  ancienne  noblesse.  It  was 
one  of  the  earlier  of  these  gallicized  MacMahons  who,  to- 
gether with  the  hand  of  an  heiress,  obtained  the  ancient  cas- 
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tie  and  the  vast  estates  of  Sully.  Lineally  descended  from 
him,  the  President's  father  was  himself  in  many  ways  note- 
worthy. He  was  a  peer  of  France,  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  roval  armv,  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  a  pe'rsonal  friend  of  King  Charles  the 
Tenth  Throu^rh  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  ducal 
hou^e  of  Caraman,  he  became  the  parent  of  four  sons  and 
four  ('aucrhters.  As  a  younger  son,  the  now  chief  of  the 
state  in  France  was  destined  even  in  his  boyhood  for  the 
military  profession.  His  preliminary  education  for  the 
service' was  at  the  academy  of  Saint  Cyr.  At  seventeen 
he  be<^an  his  career,  in  1825,  as  a  soldier,  first  entering 
the  corps  d'etat  major.  When  twenty,  he,  in  1830,  crossed 
the  Mediterranean  into  Algeria.  There  he  signalized  his 
prowess  by  many  radiant  exploits,  giving  evidence  not 
merely  of  bis  gallantry,  but  of  his  iutelligence.  At  twenty- 
four  he  took'' part  as  ai</e-(/e-ca7?i)y  of  General  Achard  in 
the  joint  expedition  of  France  and  England  against  Ant- 
werp. There  he  so  far  won  his  spurs,  that  he  gained  a 
right  to  the  title  afterwards  accorded  to  him  of  Captain. 
B^turning  to  Africa,  he  there,  in  that  practical  school  of 
fiohtin",  assumed  to  himself  a  conspicuous  position  among 
tfe  gallant  body  of  horsemen  then  first  called  into  exist- 
ence, and  since  famous  all  over  the  world  as  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique.  In  appearance  and  bearing  he  exactly  answered 
Sydney  Dobell's  animated  description  of  that  typical 
French  soldier :  — 

"  Oh  a  gallant  sans  pew- 
Is  the  merry  Chasseur, 
With  his  fanfarron  horn  and  "his  rifle,  ping  !  pang ! 
And  his  grand  haversack 
Of  gold  on  his  back, 
And  his  pistol,  crick  !  crack !  and  his  sword,  cling !  clang  ! " 

While  the  Citizen  King,  with  a  cynicism  beyond  even 
the  reckless  "  coeur  leger  "  of  fimile  OUivier,  was  saying 
with  a  chuckle,  "  I  love  to  listen  to  the  cannon  in  Algeria 
—  it  is  not  heard  in  Europe  !  "  young  MacMahon,  in  1837, 
was  distinguishing  himself  in  the  assault  on  Constantine. 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  a  succession  of  African  Generals. 
Invited  by  Achard  to  carry  to  Colonel  Rullieres  a  critical 
order  for  a  sudden  change  of  march,  he  disdained  the 
proffered  escort  of  a  squadron  of  light  dragoons,  and  put- 
tint^  spurs  to  his  horse  started  off  alone  to  Blidah.  When 
half  a  mile  from  his  destination  he  found  himself  all  but 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  horsemen.  Immediately  in 
front  of  him,  as  he  knew,  was  a  terrific  chasm,  formed  by 
two  confronting  precipices  of  enormous  depth,  called  the 
«  Ravine  of  Blidah."  Happily  MacMahon  bestrode  a  noble 
chari'er.  Dashinof  forward,  he  lifted  his  destrier  at  the 
appalling  gap,  which  his  steed  just  cleared,  breaking  both 
its  fore-legs,  however,  in  its  tenacious  grasp  of  the  rocky 
brink.  The  desperate  leap  set  at  defiance  the  valor  even 
of  the  Arabian  horsemen  ;  and  the  young  Chasseur,  con- 
strained to  abandon  his  charger,  reached  Blidah  on  foot 
with  his  despatches.  Colonel  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in 
1842,  and  of  the  41st  Regiment  in  the  April  of  1845,  the 
future  Marshal  was  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  promoted' 
to  be  General  of  Brigade,  and  as  such  for  some  time  ad- 
ministering the  province  of  Tlemcen. 

On  the  6th  July,  1852,  he  was  gazetted  as  a  General 
of  Division.  The  dates  of  his  decoration  with  the  Legion 
of  Honor  were  as  follows:  November,  1837,  officer; 
July,  1849,  commander  ;  10th  August,  1853,  grand  officer  ; 
22d  September,  1855,  Grand  Cross.  Other  insignia  have 
since  adorned  bis  breast  in  abundance,  notably  in  May, 
1869,  the  cross  of  the  Danish  order  of  the  Elephant,  and 
more  recently  in  the  July  of  1873,  the  Persian  Order  of  the 
Sun  emblazoned  with  diamonds.  MacMahon's  advance 
fonns  part  and  parcel  of  the  History  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. His  name  is  associated  with  many  of  the  most 
resplendent  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  On 
Canrobert's  quittin(r  the  Crimea,  in  1855,  he  was  selected 
to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  a  Division.  When  tlie 
allied  army  on  the  8th  September,  made  its  final  assault 
upon  Sebastopo),  be  it  was  who,  sword  in  hand,  carried  by 
a  dftT*t'"g  coup  de  main  the  formidable  works  of  the  Mal- 


akhoff.  For  this  he  was  at  once  made  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  and  immediately  afler,  in  1856,  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath.  Three  years  later,  in  1859,  he  was  handed  the 
truncheon  of  a  Marshal  and  was  created  Duke  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  field  of  Magenta,  as  signal  tokens  of  his 
prowess  and  of  the  approval  of  his  imperial  master  in 
Napoleon  III.'s  twofold  character  as  Sovereign  and  Gen- 
eralissimo. 

During  the  November  of  1861,  it  is  curious  to  remember 
now,  that  the  Duke-Marshal  represented  France  at  Berlin, 
on  the  coronation  of  William  as  King  of  Prussia.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  latter  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  the  palace  at  Versailles.  Reverting  to  MacMahon, 
however,  it  was  on  the  14th  October,  1862,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Corps  d'Armee, 
and  it  was  on  the  1st  September,  1864,  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated Governor- General  of  Algeria.  His  abortive  attempt 
to  establish  there  an  Arab  kingdom  was  the  prelude  only 
to  a  disastrous  famipe,  and  a  still  more  disastrous  immigra- 
tion of  the  colonists,  in  sheer  disgust,  to  Brazil.  Mac- 
Mahon's mistaken  policy  was  formally  denounced  by  the 
Bishop  of  Algiers,  Monsignor  de  Lavigerie.  Eventually 
at  the  turn  of  1868  and  1869  the  bungling  project  of  the 
Arab  kingdom  was  abandoned,  and  the  regular  principles 
of  colonization  reverted  to,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  at 
once  of  France  and  Algeria.  As  to  subsequent  events, 
immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  Franco- 
German  war,  those  are  too  painfully  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  us  all  to  require  enumeration.  Three  dates  glare 
upon  the  remembrance  of  all  out  of  the  gloom  and  terror 
of  the  turmoil  in  which  the  destinies  of  France  were  (and 
for  that  matter  still  are)  perilously  involved.  Upon  the 
6th  August,  1870,  at  Woerth,  50,000  men  under  MacMahon 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  of  many  hours  were  utterly 
routed  by  the  Crown  Prince  Fritz.  Upon  the  1st  Septem- 
ber, 80,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  at  Sedan,  at  the 
behest  of  General  WimpfTen  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  immediately  MacMahon,  sorely  wounded,  had 
been  carried  fi-oin  the  battle-field.  Having  on  the  3d 
April,  1871,  been  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
army  of  Versailles,  MacMahon,  on  the  24th  May,  1873, 
was  by  390  votes  of  the  Assembly,  proclaimed,  in  succes- 
sion to  M.  Thiers,  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
Imperialist  as  he  has  been  for  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
soldier  as  he  is  and  always  must  be  aux  points  des  angles 
—  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Emperor's  Mar- 
shal and  Duke,  whether  the  Republic's  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  will  emulate  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  or  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 


A  VISIT   TO   ALBION 


BEING  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNALS  OF  HIS  SUBLIME 
MAJESTY,  THE  GHEAT  LLAMA  OF  THIBET,  DURING  HIS 
RECENT  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 

(Continued  ) 

I  ADMIRE  the  soldiers  of  England  —  they  are  giants.  In 
the  wars  of  ancient  days,  when  one  man  fought  against 
another,  their  valor  would  have  been  as  the  valor  of 
Roostum.  But  here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  particulars, 
the  mixture  of  a  spurious  and  imperfect  civilization  makes 
itself  felt  in  this  great  country.  "  A  slight  amount  of 
knowledge  is  an  unsafe  possession,"  says  the  great  poet, 
Firdoozi.  The  English  barbarians  do  not  leave  their 
giants  at  liberty,  each  to  make  his  own  battle,  as  would  be 
the  impulse  of  nature,  when  the  individuals  are  so  mighty 
and  the  number  so  limited.  But  the  light  of  nature,  which 
the  highly  trained  intelligence  accepts  as  an  invaluable 
aid,  is  a  light  which  all  uneducated  persons  strenuously 
abjure.  England,  on  the  contrary,  attempts  to  train  her 
handful  of  soldiers  to  the  exact  discipline  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  great  army.  The  band  of  artillery  made 
their  movements  as  if  they  had  been  one  man  ;  the  regi- 
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ment  called  Guards  moved  like  a  strain  of  music.  It  was 
beautiful ;  but  of  what  use  ?  With  us  who  have  sciuadron 
on  scjuadron  to  dispose  of,  it  is  indispensable  to  preserve 
the  hi<;he8t  order  and  discipline  ;  but  with  the  handful  of 
giants  whom  I  saw  runninjj  up  and  down,  how  little  avails 
5ie  exact  movements  of  a  numberless  array  !  They  are  as 
the  giants  of  story  and  tradition,  as  the  great  Nimrod,  and 
Athi.s,  who  carrie<l  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  or  the  great 
Sheikh  David.  It  is  characteristic,  however,  of  the  semi- 
civilization  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  has  not  enlight- 
.  enaient  to  perceive  which  of  the  modes  of  warfare  is  most 
adapted  to  its  own  capabilities,  —  which  should  be  received 
and  which  rejected.  "  A  slight  amount  of  knowledge,"  I 
repeat  after  the  poet,  "  is  an  unsafe  possession." 


One  of  the  days  of  my  sojourn  in  England  I  conde- 
scended to  pass  in  the  castle  of  a  great  chief,  which,  to 
the  wonder  of  all  my  attendants  as  well  as  myself,  I  found 
to  be  as  sumptuous,  as  splendid,  and  as  gay  as  the  palace 
of  the  Queen  herself.  The  chief  in  question  was  called 
Duke,  a  title  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  meaning.  Sadr-Azen  (whom  may  the  Prophet  con- 
found I)  has  made  a  great  many  researches,  not  only  in  the 
historical  books  mentioned  above,  but  in  other  works  of  a 
more  compendious  character,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  his  mind  on  the  subject.  He  informs  me  it  is  a 
word  often  used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  it  means  the  female  of  a  domestic  fowl.  Duke, 
however,  is  a  great  chief,  with  a  hill-tribe  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  besides  large  possessions  in  the  plains  ;  and  has 
many  dependents  and  servants,  and  much  wealth.  On 
my  return  from  his  great  castle,  I  ordered  Abdool-Mirza 
with  ten  attendants  to  carry  my  salutations  to  the  son  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  splendid  and  amiable  Highness, 
whose  learning  and  modesty  are  in  all  men's  mouths,  and 
to  demand  an  audience  in  my  name.  Without  any  hesita- 
tion or  state  ceremonial,  this  admirable  Prince  immedi- 
ately came  to  me.  "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Llama  ?  "  he 
said.  "  Princely  0-uales,"  said  I,  "  permit  me  to  offer 
you  advice.  There  is  a  chief  in  your  dominions  who  is  as 
powerful  as  you  are.  Already  he  imitates  the  pomp  of  a 
sovereign.  It  is  enough  ;  you  understand  me  ?  "  "Hanged 
if  I  do,"  answered  the  noble  0-uales,  using  a  phraseology 
which  is  considered  courtly  and  elegant  here.  "  Ah,  on  ! 
ou  have  been  to  see  the  Duke  ?  "  "I  have  seen  him," 
answered,  solemnly;  "in  your  interest,  O  amiable 
0-uales,  I  have  marked  him  closely.  Take  off"  his  head. 
Great  chiefs  and  nobles  like  these  are  a  danger  to  the 
state."     "  Oh,   hang   it   all  I "    cried   the   princely   High- 
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"  The  bow-string  is  more  expeditious  and  more  se- 
cret," said  I ;  "  but  you  do  not  use  it  in  your  barbarous 
country." 

The  reply  which  this  great  Prince  made  to  me  was  to 
laugh,  a  foolish  and  undignified  mode  of  expressing  their 
sentiments,  very  common  among  the  English.  "  Hang  it 
all,  Llama,"  he  said  again  —  using  an  oath  very  popular 
among  this  nation,  and  which  corresponds  closely,  I  am 
told,  with  our  solemn  asseveration,  "  By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,"  —  "  there  are  about  a  hundred  nobles  in  my 
mother's  dominions  who  are  as  great  as  he  I  " 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  kingdom,"  said  I,  with  a 
gravity  becoming  the  occasion;  and  Abdool-Mirza  and 
Hassan  Ali  looked  at  each  other  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
For,  having  eaten  the  salt  of  this  noble  Prince,  the  terrible 
dangers  which  we  foresaw  were  about  to  assail  him,  melted 
even  the  hearts  of  my  servants  —  how  much  more  mine, 
who  can  understand  the  feelings  of  a  king  ? 

These  are  the  only  political  dangers  which  attracted  my 
attention  in  England.  There  is  a  point  at  which  humanity 
itself  becomes  cruel ;  and  to  permit  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  royal  male  infants  in  the  prison  called  Eat-On ; 
and  of  a  hundred  nobles  and  chiefs  so  powerful  as  Duke 
throughout  the  country,  is  a  fatal  weakness.  It  will,  I  fear, 
make  the  throne  of  my  friend  insecure.  Noble  and 
princely  friend  !  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
attractions,  how  often  have  I  wished  that  the  princesses  of 


this  royal  house  were   unwedded  !     By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet.     I  would  have  married  them  ail  1 

On  another  day,  escorted  by  my  usual  companions,  great 
princes  and  lovely  princesses,  I  went  forth  upon  the  great 
river  which  flows  through  London.      The    ships   of    the 
English  people   are  wonderful,  the   number   of  ^hem   is 
infinite.     According  to  the  calculation  which   I  and  my 
suite  have  made  individually  and  together,  there  must  be 
at  least  two  and  a  half  vessels  built  for  navigation  for 
every  English  child  born  into  this  kingdom.     This  result 
Sadr-Azen  has  ascertained  beyond  doubt  from  the  statisti- 
cal tables ;  yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  all  these  vessels  are 
full  of  men.     Some  are  huge,  as  the  monster  ships  which 
produce  smoke  in   the   Channel.     Some  are   like  a  long 
wan<l  from  a  tree,  carefully  pared  to  a  point  at  both  ends, 
with  holes  through  which  four,  or  sometimes  as  many  as 
eight,  men  are  stuck,  and  from  which  they  use  lone  oars, 
all    the    lower  part  of   their  persons   remaining   in   the 
water,'  a  very  curious  but  alarming  sight.     Between  these 
two  sizes  are  a  great  many  others  which  crowd  the  river, 
so  that  little  of-  the  water  is  to  be  seen  ;  wherever  there 
are  not  any  people  there  are  flags,  and  every  line  of  the 
cordage  as  well  as  every  scrap  of  the  decks  is  so  thoroughly 
crowded,  either  by  human   beings  or  by  strips  of  colored 
cloth,  that  the  river  becomes  like  a  street,  and  the  vessel 
is  pushed  though  the  water  as  a  man  jostles  against  his 
neighbors  in  a  street  upon  the  first  day  of  a  feast.     Sadr- 
Azen  directed  me,  on  one  of  the  days  which  followed,  to 
order  that  my  cortege  should  be  led  to  the  mansion  of  a 
great  pasha  of  England,  living  in  a  beautiful  park  not  far 
from  the  crowded  river.     "  Lord  of  life,"  the  slave  wrote 
to  me,  "  what  will  the  infidels  think  of  ray  royal  master  if 
he  passes  the  palace  of  Johnni  Pasha  without  paying  a 
visit  to  that  distinguished  Prince  ?  "     "  Lead  me  to  the 
palace  of  Johnni   Pasha ! "  I  exclaimed,   accordingly,   as 
my  cortege  turned  towards  the  region  of  huge  trees,  dis- 
tressingly green,  which  is  called   Richmond.     An  expres- 
sion of  wonder  at   my  universal  knowledge  covered  the 
countenances  of  these  barbarians.     Penguino  Bey,  bowing 
to  the  ground  with  an  imitation  of  the  graceful  salaam  of 
an    Oriental    courtier,  —  imperfect   but   laudable,  —  gave 
instructions   to   the   slaves   who   conducted   the   carriage. 
Thus   we  arrived  at  a  house  of  small  pretensions,   from 
which  there  came  forth  an  individual  bearing  the  aspect  of 
a  venerable  dervish,  so  small  in  size,  and  so  shrunken  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  that  the  eagerness  of  my  curiosity  was 
changed  into   reverential   awe.     "  You   do   me   an   over- 
whelming honor,  O  Lord  of  life  and  King  of  kingdoms  !  " 
said  the  holy  man.     "  Smallest  of  human  beings, "salaam," 
I  replied.     "  Remember  me,  O  venerable  dervish,  in  thy 
prayers !  "     I  here  remark,  for  the  instruction  of  my  much 
more  highly  cultivated  subjects,  upon  the  rude  piety  of 
this  semi-civilized  people,  which  thus  accords  the  rank  of 
Pasha  to  pious  recluses  of  preternaturally  small  stature, 
who  devote  their  prayers  to  the  benefit  of  the  realm. 

There  is  another  palace  in  this  country  —  a  palace  of 
magic  and  wonder,  raised  in  a  single  night  by  the  hand  of 
a  great  magician  from  the  north.  This  palace  is  entitled 
Crystall,  and  is  full  of  marvels.  It  resounds  all  day  long 
with  music,  and  is  thronged  with  Houris,  many  of  whom 
offer  to  the  spectator  the  most  beautiful  ornaments,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  sweetmeats  of  cunning  manufacture,  which 
may  be  purchased  for  the  small  pieces  of  monev  current  in 
the  country,  or  even  for  pieces  of  paper  upon  wLich  charms 
are  written,  and  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  a  species  of 
bazaar  entitled  a  bank.  So  charmed  was  I  with  the  aspect 
of  this  wonderful  place  that  I  paid  to  it  a  second  visit  at- 
tended only  by  my  suite,  in  which  I  found  much  enjoyment. 
Here  I  purchased  many  copies  of  my  own  portrait,  painted 
in  brilliant  colors,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  the  English 
people  delight  to  hang  up  in  all  their  public  places,  and 
even  in  their  private  chambers  —  a  species  of  homage 
which  gratified  me  much,  and  which  proves  the  great  ad- 
vantage which  an  apostle  of  civilization  possesses  among  a 

1  Thii  is  the  Llama's  idea  of  an  outrigged  racing  boat. 
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race  whose  mental  development  is  yet  incomplete  —  the 
frankness  and  freshness  of  the  primitive  mind,  and  its 
readiness  to  take  any  new  imprint,  making  a  powerful 
counterpoise  to  the  obvious  drawbacks  of  semi-barbarism. 
Indeed  the  palace  called  Crystall,  with  its  tinkling  foun- 
tains, its  rose-gardens,  its  smiling  Houris,  its  music,  and 
the  showers  of  artificial  fire  and  brilliant  glowworm  lights 
which  illuminate  its  precincts  in  the  evening,  transported 
me  in  imagination,  as  by  magic,  to  my  own  beloved  land. 
So  rapt  in  spirit  was  I,  that  when  I  returned  into  the  royal 
pavilion  with  my  attendants,  to  refresh  myself  with  the 
sparkling  sherbet  called  champagne — a  cooling  and  deli- 
cious beverage,  which  the  Prophet  himself  would  have  re- 
garded with  delight,  and  which  Hughes  Khan  and  Grove 
Bey  served  to  me  in  silver  cups  on  their  knees,  with  a  rev- 
erential respect  which,  even  in  England,  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  —  my  feelings  overcame  me ;  and  while  Abdool- 
Mirza  sang  the  song  of  the  Bulbul,  the  favorite  melody  of 
Thibet,  I,  extended  on  my  couch,  wept  tears  of  delight. 
The  sight  of  those  sacred  tears,  so  unusual  from  my  eyes, 
inspired  Abdool-Mirza  to  one  of  those  rare  but  beautiful 
effusions  which  raise  him  to  so  high  a  rank  among  the  poets 
of  Thibet.  "  Bring  golden  cups  and  diamond  urns,"  he 
sang,  "  to  receive  the  tears  more  precious  than  diamonds 
of  the  Lord  of  life.  But  nay  !  let  them  sink  into  the  blessed 
soil  —  let  them  produce  roses  to  which  the  rose  of  Thibet 
is  as  a  weed,  and  lilies  worthy  to  bloom  around  the 
Prophet  in  Paradise."  Transported  by  this  beautiful  poem, 
I  embraced  Abdool-Mirza,  and  on  the  spot  promoted  him 
to  the  high  dignity  of  Possessor  of  the  Royal  Portrait  set 
in  diamonds  —  the  greatest  honor  which  even  a  Grand 
Llama  can  bestow. 

There  are  many  other  incidents  which  I  shall  record  in 
their  proper  places,  but  here  I  must  remark  the  absence  of 
one  incident  which  no  visitor  to  Thibet  could  pass  a  day 
without  beholding.  It  will  illustrate  the  singular  weakness 
of  this  barbarian  Government  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
During  ray  visit  to  England  I  have  not  once  beheld  the 
sovereign's  authority  vindicated  by  any  capital  punishment. 
"  O  powerful  Bey,"  I  said  to  the  learned  •  Dervish  who 
rules  over  England,  "  I  have  never  seen  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice uplifted  in  your  country  —  command  an  execution  for 
to-morrow."  "  Anything  to  please  your  Majesty,"  said 
this  wise  riid  holy  man,  "  but  we  cannot ;  there  is  no  one 
condemnril  to  death."  Great  Prophet,  have  I  lived  to 
hear  these  words  twice !  "  Glladstone  Bey,"  I  said,  sternly, 
"  beware  how  you  trifle  with  kings  —  condemn  some  one  !. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  "  "  But,  if  it  please  your  sub- 
lime Majesty,"  said  this  miserable  Wizier,  "  there  is  no 
one  to  condedin  ! " 

Impatiently  I  looked  around  me  ;  there  were  thousands 
of  people  in  the  streets,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  been 
too  much  honored  had  his  worthless  head  afforded  a  mo- 
ment's instruction  to  royal  eyes.  I  pointed  to  them  indig- 
nantly with  ray  hand. 

"  Why  not  take  one  of  these  ?  "  I  cried  ;  "  there  are 
enough  and  to  spare  !  "  Then,  with  a  majestic  contempt 
peculiar  to  myself,  "  Or,  if  you  are  afraid,  Glladstone 
Bey,  take  any  two  of  my  followers."  I  turned  and  gazed 
at  them,  and  a  trembling  ran  through  my  suite,  like  that  of 
ears  of  corn  under  a  breeze.  Abdool-Mirza  and  Hassan 
AH,  who  were  nearest,  turned  pale.  But  before  any  active 
iteps  could  be  taken  to  satisfy  my  desire,  Glladstone  Bey 
burst  forth  into  an  address,  during  which,  as  it  was  very 
long,  I  went  to  sleep,  and  nothing  further  could  be  done. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  be- 
held the  time  approaching  in  which  I  must  take  my  last 
leave  of  England  !  My  courage  fails  me  to  set  down  fully, 
aa  I  have  hitherto  done,  the  last  visit  paid  to  the  Queen 
of  Monarchs  —  the  last  salute  which  I  was  privileged  to 
impress  upon  her  white  hand  !  Through  the  streets  wav- 
ing with  flags  and  resounding  with  shouts,  I  passed  sadly. 
The  thoughtlew  people  shout  —  the v  strike  their  hands 
upon  one  another,  and  cry,  "  Great  is  the  Grand  Llama ; 
may  the  King  of  kinss  live  for  ever  I "  But  their  cries 
and  Btrikings  of  the  bands  are  the  same  as  when  I  made 


my  first  appearance  in  their  streets.  What,  then,  have  I 
been  for  them  but  a  passing  pageant  ?  What  have  they 
seen  in  me  but  a  prince  greater  than  any  prince  that  has 
heretofore  visited  their  country,  a  king  more  glorious  than 
any  they  have  yet  beheld  ?  Have  they  recognized  the 
moral  meaning  of  my  mission,  the  height  of  civilization  to 
which  I  hoped  to  aid  them  to  ascend  ?  "  Greatest  of  mon- 
archs," said  my  faithful  Abdool-Mirza,  "  be  comforted :  to 
see  you  is  of  itself  a  moral  gain.  You,  O  Lord  of  life,  are 
Civilization."  "  Besides,"  added  Hassan  Ali,  "  my  sub- 
lime master  must  remember  the  saying  of  the  poet,  that 
even  Thibet  itself  was  not  built  in  a  day."  These  true  and 
beautiful  remarks  consoled  my  mind,  and,  with  sentiments 
of  calm  but  elevated  melancholy,  I  clasped  in  my  arms  the 
amiable  Prince,  whom  I  love  as  a  brother.  "  Princely 
0-uales,"  I  said,  "how  I  regret  to  leave  your  beautiful  bar- 
barous country !  Receive  my  best  wishes  ;  and,  ere  I  go, 
tell  me  if  you  agree  with  my  faithful  servants  in  believing 
that  my  great  mission  has  been  partially  at  least  accom- 
plished ;  convince  me  from  your  own  lips  that  my  visit  has 
not  been  in  vain  —  that  the  seeds  of  civilization  which  I 
came  to  sow  have  begun  to  take  root  "  — 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Llama,"  said  the  royal  0-uales,  "  hang 
it  all !  civilization,  you  know  "  — 

"  Royal  brother,  I  take  your  princely  word,"  I  said ; 
and,  thus  reassured  by  England's  Prince,  took  my  leave, 
amid  the  tears  of  all  the  people.  How  sweet  thus  to  se- 
cure a  people's  love !  how  noble  thus  to  aid  a  nation  in  the 
hard  task  of  its  development !  Blessed  be  the  Prophet ! 
thus  I  leave  England  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  and  melan- 
choly joy. 

First  day  of  the  month  Gomada,  Portsmouth.  The 
heaven  weeps  in  sympathy  with  my  feelings.  Fair  Eng- 
land, I  go  —  soon  shall  thine  everlasting  veil  of  smoke  drop 
across  the  waters  of  the  sea  — (O  dolorous  and  terrible  sea  ! 
May  the  Prophet  grant  to  England  the  grace,  as  she  rises 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  to  be  no  longer  an  island  1)  —  soon 
shalt  thou  again  be  lost  to  view  behind  that  cunning  but 
airy  rampart  of  invisibility.  Farewell !  Moon-faced  Zai- 
dee !  fair  delight  of  my  home !  I  bring  to  you  no  sister 
spirits  from  this  island  of  the  sea.  Probably  the  fact  will 
not  be  so  painful  to  you  as  to  me.  Zaidee,  1  come  !  Eng- 
land, farewell !  I  go  ! 

NOTE    BY   LIEUTENANT   PENGUIN,   K.   N. 

About  this  period  of  the  journal  the  old  Llama  becomes 
inarticulate.  He  had,  I  am  aware,  sustained  several  disap- 
pointments not  mentioned  in  these  records.  One  of  them 
was  the  failure  of  certain  negotiations  he  had  entered  into, 
through  Abdool-Mirza,  for  the  transfer  to  himself  of  a  no- 
ble lady  whose  charms  had  overcome  his  fortitude  —  ne- 
gotiations to  which  the  husband  of  the  lady  in  question 
turned  an  obstinately  deaf  ear.  Another  cause  of  his  deep 
depression  was  the  fact  that  the  Princesses  of  England 
were  all  but  one  already  married,  and  that  the  illustrious 
young  lady  who  remains  showed  no  inclination  to  listen 
to  his  Majesty's  suit.  It  is  curious  how  often  private  mo- 
tives mingle  in  the  elevated  distress  even  of  an  Apostle  of 
Civilization.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Abdool-Mirza, 
who  takes  a  more  hopeful  view  of  matters  in  general,  had 
been  more  successful  in  the  conquering  hero  way,  and 
therefore  felt  less  melancholy  about  the  results.  At  all 
events,  I  know  that  the  latter  gentleman  wore  an  English 
locket  with  an  English  photograph  in  it,  at  his  watch- 
chain  ;  and  that  I  encountered  and  recognized  —  though 
her  veil  was  down  —  hurrying  in  the  rain  to  catch  the 
boat,  a  certain  young  woman ;  to  whose  friends  I  will  com- 
municate all  further  particulars  on  application  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  any  day  between  three  and  seven 
in  the  afternoon. 


THROWN  AMONG  WILD  BEASTS. 

My  worthy  friend  Sparrowshot  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  one  of  the  most  inconsequential  of  human 
beings.     Therefore  it  was  that,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  the 
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other  day  in  his  airy  upper  chambers  in  Raymond  Build- 
ings, witlx  three  young  rooks  balancing  themselves  on  the 
long  green  bough  that  waved  close  to  the  window,  I  was 
not  surprised  when  he  suddenly  ceased  singing  a  snatch 
from  "  Les  lirigands,"  and  said,  — 

''  I  should  like  you  to  see  a  man  who  has  just  bought  up 
twenty-four  lions  at  one  go." 

I  said  I  certainly  should  like  it  too,  on  which  Sparrow- 
shot  inserted  a  long  cartridge  of  toast  between  his  lips,  and 
leaping  from  his  chair,  snatched  up  a  single-stick,  and  per- 
formed a  sort  of  Shaw  the  Life  Guardsman's  combat  with 
four  imaginary  enemies,  the  result  of  the  perusal  of  a  page 
of  one  of  Marryat's  novels  that  lav  open  on  the  table. 

"  What  a  fellow  Nelson  was.  There  was  a  beggar,"  said 
my  volatile  friend.  *•  Feel  that  muscle.  Oh,  you'd  like 
to  see  my  friend  Dan'U's  lions  ?  —  so  you  shall.  I  prom- 
ised Bonsonby  to  meet  him  at  the  International,  but  he 
knows  what  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am,  and  he's  sure  not  to 
go.  You've  heard  of  Noah  —  well,  now  you  shall  see  his 
ark.' 

Sparrowshot  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  idle  men  I 
know  ;  he  is  always  at  your  service,  and  executes  more 
commissions  for  country  friends  than  any  one  I  ever  met. 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  went  in  now  and  found  him 
in  the  agonies  of  devilling  for  the  Tichborne  case,  he  would 
leave  it  all  if  you  proposed  it,  and  at  once  start  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  go  and  chop  up  the  North  Pole  for  firewood,  to 
keej)  down  th§  present  enormous  price  of  coal.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  odds  are  that  before  you  got  him  to 
the  North  Cape,  he  would  be  led  off  by  some  passing  ac- 
quaintance to  accompany  the  enterprising  aeronaut,  who, 
with  a  one-horse  steam-engine,  is  about  to  raise  the  wind 
by  defying  the  Atlantic  breezes.  His  mind  is  so  mercurial, 
that  it  begins  falling  before  it  is  well  done  rising,  and  it 
flies  off  so  quickly  at  a  tangent  that  his  sentences  seldom 
seem  to  reach  their  journey's  end. 

*'  You've  heard,"  he  said,  suddenly  emerging  in  shirt- 
sleeves from  the  inner  room,  into  which  he  had  a  moment  be- 
fore retired  to  dress,  working  away,  for  his  life,  afhis  scrubby 
reddish  hair  with  two  enormous  brushes,  "  you've  heard, 
old  boy,  of  the  party  who  ordered  two  monkeys  from  Brazil, 
and  the  agent  mistook  the  figures,  and  sent  two  thousand  ?  " 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  that  party  was  a  fool  to  Dan'll,  whom  we're  go- 
ing to  see ;  he  would  not  have  been  bothered  by  suddenly 
receiving  two  thousand  monkeys  ;  Lord  bless  you,  he  would 
have  been  delighted.  Where  has  that  old  idiot  of  a  laun- 
dress put  my  boots?  I've  told  her  twenty —  Why, 
when  I  first  called  on  him,  he'd  —  how  many  paroquets  d6 
you  think,  just  come  from  Australia  ?  " 

I  mildly  guessed  a  dozen. 

"  A  dozen  !  five  hundred  and  twenty-two.  What  do  you 
say  to  buying  a  rhinoceros  for  your  uncle,  the  old  party 
who  said  he  thought  my  tobacco  rather  strong  ?  '  Strong,' 
said  I,  '  I  rather  flatter  myself  it  is,  for  I  always  steep  it 
for  three  weeks  in  brandy  and  gunpowder.'  How  he 
warned  you  about  me  afterwards !  I'll  kill  that  boy  when 
he  comes."  (Clerk  one  hour  behind  time.)  "I'll  leave  a 
torpedo  in  his  desk,  with  a  half-hour  fuse  —  see  if  I  don't." 

'-  And  where  is  this  ark  ?  " 

"  Why,  in  Ratcliff  Highway,  of  course,  to  be  near  the 
shipping.  What  do  you  think  was  Dan'U's  consignment 
the  last  time  I  went  there,  to  buy  an  elephant  for  my  friend 
Slocum,  at  the  Salisbury  Zoological?  " 

I  could  hardly  guess,  so  I  did  not. 

Sparrowshot  totted  it  off  on  his  fingers,  the  water  drip- 
ping down  his  face,  for  he  had  just  raised  it  from  the  wash- 
ing-basin, and  looked  like  a  water  god  just  landed. 

"Three  elephants,  five  boa  constrictors,  six  Guinea 
baboons " — 

"  That's  cheap  for  a  poor  relation." 

"  Get  out  with  you !  Six  Guinea  baboons,  ten  alliga- 
tors, twenty  prairie  dogs,  ten  rattlesnakes,  fourteen  cocka- 
toos, twelve  tigers  — or  were  there  eleven  tigers,  hang  me 
if  I  —     Now  where  the  deuce  is  that  collar  ?  " 

I  did  not  venture  to  suggest  the  completion  of  the  Dan'll 
catalogue ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  suggest  that  Sparrow- 


shot had  been  talking  in  my  presence  the  night  before  of  a 
consultation  that  afternoon  in  the  case  of  Goodson  versus 
Chattlebury,  which  Sparrowshot  was  devilling  for  that 
eminent  Q.  C,  Bothrem. 

"  Oh,  let  'em  wait.  I'm  not  going  to  lose  a  day  like  this 
grubbing  over  the  Chattlebury  pedigrees,  and  the  right  of 
a  turbary  on  Chattlebury  goose  green.  I've  worked  (juite 
enough  over  that  case,  and  all  i  got  is  a  snubbing  from 
Bothrem,  because  I  did  not  remember  how  many  nephews 
an  old  Cliattlebury  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  had.  I'd  sooner 
spend  a  night  in  Dan'U's  menagerie  than  get  wigged  again 
by  old  Bothrem.    Just  write  a  card,  and  put  on  the  door, 

'ImI'OHTANT  business —  BACK  TO-MOKIiOW/" 

I  bidieve  that  Sparrowshot  was  just  that  sort  of  fellow, 
that  if  he  had  had  five  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and 
Dan'll  had  tempted  him  with  an  elephant  newly  imported, 
and  recommended  him  as  a  serviceable  animal  "  fur  single 
or  double  harness,"  Sparrowshot  would  have  closed  with 
him  at  once,  and  gone  off  delighted  with  the  bargain. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  distant  region  beyond 
the  Tower  where  Dan'll  and  his  twenty-four  lions  resided. 
On  the  way  Sparrowshot  discoursed  much  of  a  naturalisit 
friend  of  his,  one  Strongitharm,  according  to  Sparrowshot's 
account  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  eccentric  en- 
thusiasts of  science,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  athletic. 
He  had  held  down  a  lion  at  the  Zoo  while  the  royal  ani- 
mal had  an  eye-tooth  drawn.  •  He  had  thrown  a  young 
dragoon  officer  bodily  out  of  window  at  Canterbury,  for 
balancing  a  water-jug  on  an  open  door,  ijnd  nearly  fractur- 
ing his  (Strongitharm's)  skull.  He  had  fbught  three  fisher- 
men in  the  north  of  Ireland  for  ill-treating  a  seal.  He  had 
sat  up  for  nights  feeding  a  sickly  young  rhinoceros. 

"  But  it's  no  joke  staying  down  at  Strongitharm's,"  said 
Sparrowshot,  with  sudden  gravity.  "  I've  seen  his  little 
girl  in  bed  with  a  snake  round  her  neck  and  two  monkeys 
on  the  counterpane.  When  my  governor  was  living  near 
town,  down  in  Hertfordshire,  the  beggar  was  always  send- 
ing us  queer  things  to  take  care  of,  till  we  got  the  house 
choke-full,  and  the  governor  grew  rusty.  I  remember  at 
one  time  we  had  two  large  white  rats,  a  badger  that  eat  up 
half  the  furniture,  and  a  monkey  that  bit  every  one.  He 
then  sent  us  a  tame  cobra,  but  the  governor  could  not 
stand  that,  and  there  was  a  regular  row."  Here  Sparrow- 
shot opened  the  trap-door  in  the  roof  of  the  cab  and  asked 
the  cabby,  in  a  loud  voice,  whether  he  was  ever  hired  for 
a  funeral,  and  whether  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  paid 
by  the  hour ;  he  then  made  a  sudden  dig  at  the  horse's  flank 
with  his  umbrella,  which  sent  us  off  with  a  jerk  that  pro- 
duced a  low  mumble  of  oaths  from  the  back  of  the  hansom. 

A  clear  bowl  over  the  smooth  asphalte  of  Cheapside,  a 
flutter  of  green  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  a  glimpse  of 
stately  Bow,  and  we  were  in  Eastcheap,  a  narrow  defile 
with  bales  descending  into  wagons,  a  block  of  carts,  and 
the  four  pinnacles  of  the  White  Tower  rising  before  us.  A 
rattle  of  wheels,  more  mountainous  warehouses,  and  we 
were  in  the  amphibious  world  beyond  the  Mint.  P^very 
shop  now  seemed  nautical :  at  nearly  every  door  hung 
waterproof  coats  and  sou'wester  hats  ;  and  ship  biscuits, 
binnacles,  and  canvas,  were  apparently  the  chief  articles 
in  demand. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Sparrowshot  suddenly,  as  the  cab 
stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  leaping  out,  was  hurrying  into 
the  ark,  when  the  cabman  with  a  "  Hi  I  "  suggested  pay- 
ment. 

Our  cabman  strongly  objected  to  Sparrowshot's  theory 
of  the  distance  from  Raymond  Buildings  to  Ratcliff  High- 
way and  on  eventually  accepting  his  fare  under  protest, 
muttered  something,  and  drove  sullenly  away. 

"  There's  a  beggar,"  said  Sparrowshot.  "  That  reminds 
me  of  a  driving  fellow  at  Naples  who  wanted  to  draw  his 
knife  because  I  didn't —  But  here,  come  along,  here's  the 
ark,  and  a  pretty  happy  family  you'll  see  in  it — but  what 
are  these  young  covies  looking  at  ?  " 

There  were  half  a  dozen  street  urchins  lying  flat  on 
their  stomachs  near  Dan'U's  cellar  rails,  and  looking  in 
with  all  their  eyes. 

"  What's  up,  you  boys  ?  "  said  Sparrowshot,  paternally. 
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"  Why  it's  a  lot  of  young  balligators  just  brought  in, 
mister;  there's  cue  by  the  window  there  in  a  box  ;  you  can 
see  his  tail.  He's  a  wenomous  one,  I  know  ;  ain't  he  Bill  ?  " 
said  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

'•  I  don't  want  to  make  you  nervous,  old  boy,"  said  Spar- 
rowshot,  as  we  looked  in  at  Dan'll's  windows,  '•  but  Dan'Il 
keeps  his  wild  beasts  in  very  rickety  cages  ;  so  look  out.  I 
never  go  up-stairs  there  but  I  expect  to  meet  a  tiger  on  the 
first-floor  landing,  and  a  boa  constrictor  winding  round  the 
bannisters.  He  doesn't  care  what  the  creature  is  ;  I  be- 
lieve if  he  had  his  own  way  he'd  keep  them  all  loose." 
"  A  nice  republic  there  would  be  then,"  said  I. 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Sparrowshot.  "  There  was  a  fire 
close  by  Dan'll's  yard,  a  house  or  two  up,  and  I  believe  the 
way  the  tigers  howled,  and  the  hyenas  laughed,  and  the 
monkeys  screamed,  was  something  not  heard  every  day ; 
but  luckily  none  escaped,  or  we  might  have  heard  of  a  lion 
eating  a  policeman  or  a  fireman  or  two,  and  have  had  a 
tiirer-hunt  in  Wapping." 

We  found  the  long,  low-roofed  shop  littered  with  cages 
and  packing-cases,  and  full,  as  the  magician's  room  in  the 
Arabian  Kight's  story,  of  cockatoos,  polecats,  lovebirds, 
and  other  pleasant  and  unpleasant  creatures.  That  scarlet 
macaw  had  perhaps  been  a  vizier  of  Persia,  that  sullen  fal- 
con an  Indian  prince,  and  here  they  were  after  long  and 
roun-h  voyages  in  Dan'll's  Noah's  Ark,  ready  for  shipment 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  found  Jam,  alias  Dan'Il  the  head  magician,  in  a 
little  back  room,  wrapped  in  a  dingy  dressing-gown,  a  Ger- 
man smoking-cap  adorning  his  head.  There  were  birds 
and  beasts  all  around  him,  and  a  clothes-basket  covered  by 
a  rug  on  one  side  of  him.  He  had  just  received  an  order 
for  six  pumas  and  two  camelopards,  and  was  giving  direc- 
tions to  a  piratical-looking  workman  whom  he  was  perhaps 
ordering  off  to  Africa  at  a  moment's  notice  to  scour  jungle 
and  desert. 

"  Well,  Jam,"  said  Sparrowshot,  "  and  how's  the  world 
going  with  you  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  round,  round,"  replied  the  magician,  in  a  strong 
foreign  dialect. 

"  Just  brought  a  friend  to  see  you." 

"  Quite  welcome,"  said  the  magician,  waving  his  smok- 
ing-cap and  pointing  generally  round  with  his  pipe,  "  but 
stock  rather  short  just  now  —  sent  off  our  last  lion  yester- 
day." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  rug  lifted  off  the  washing-bas- 
ket at  Noah's  feet,  and  out  stretched  two  red  hairy  arms 
and  a  round  head  covered  with  soft  thin  red  hair.  It  was 
a  younir  ourang-outang  from  Sumatra,  and  as  we  looked  it 
drew  the  rug  half  over  itself  again  in  a  sly  cross  way, 
and  peeped  out  with  cunning,  frightened,  yet  malicious 


eyes. 


'•  Take  care  of  him,"  said  Dan'Il,  "  he  bit  a  man  badly 


■  Bv  Jove,  did  he  though  ?  "  said  Sparrowshot,  looking  at 
our  poor  relation  as  if  he  were  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  ; 
•'  you  ought  to  warn  a  fellow.  Jam,  you  know." 

Jam  laughed  gravely  at  this,  as  if  the  idea  of  Spar- 
rowshot being  bitten  by  his  young  protege  was  the  most 
exquisite  of  practical  jokes. 

"  Ah!  ah!"  he  said,  like  one  of  those  Dutch  goblins 
whom  Rip  Van  Winkle  revelled  with  on  the  Catskill 
Moantains,  "  you  should  see  one  of  my  vellows  handle  a 
basketful  of  cobras  ;  why  you  ain't  avraid  of  a  rang-etang  ? 
he'll  be  as  tame  as  a  child  in  a  veek." 

"  Isn't  it  true,  Jam,  that  you  once  had  four-and-twenty 
lions  at  the  same  time  V  "  said  Sparrowshot,  examining  a 
•e«dy-louking,  disreputable  vulture  who  blinked  at  him 
from  inside  a  very  dirty  cage. 

"  Vy,  who  told  you  bo  ?  " 

••  Who  told  me  ?  why,  Harry," 

••  Very  veil  then,  Harry  ought  to  know.  I  can't  keep  all 
tbene  things  in  my  head.  I  know  very  well  that  there 
have  Ijecn  timeit  when  I  should  have  been  glad  of  fifly." 

Harry,  a  short,  swarthy,  nautical,  I  may  say  piratical 
•Oft  of  person  in  a  red  shirt,  here  came  up  and  asked  the 
great  magician   whether    he  should  take   the   gentlemen 


down  into  the  cellars  to  see  the  lot  of  young  alligators 
"  wot  "  had  just  arrived. 

The  magician  expressing  a  certain  gloomy  approval  as 
he  scratched  a  black  cockatoo's  head,  we  descended  some 
dark  stairs  to  a  sort  of  smuggler's  cellar,  where,  after  clam- 
bering over  an  alpine  region  of  packing-cases,  we  reached 
a  clear  space  by  the  window,  where  in  long  barred  boxes 
the  alligators  were  placed.  The  boxes  seemed  full  of  some 
bossy  india-rubber  substance,  but  on  Harry  stirring  them 
up,  the  masses  began  to  undulate  and  snort  with  repressed 
rage  and  vexation. 

"  Why,  they  can't  feed,  shut  up  like  that,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  they  won't  eat,"  said  Harry,  "  nor  will  the  snakes, 
not  one  in  a  dozen  ;  but  if  they  keep  alive  three  months 
that  pa)  s  their  expenses  for  showing,  and  then  they  can  be 
stuffed." 

"  Poor  beggars,"  said  Sparrowshot. 

"Precious  wishious,  that's  what  they  is,"  said  Harry, 
"  and  they've  got  teeth  enough  to  stock  a  dentist,  and  yet 
you  can't  get  'em  to  eat  no  how.  It's  their  temper,  I 
s'pose." 

"Enough  to  put  out  any  one's  temper,  being  boxed  up 
like  that,"  thought  I. 

Harry  now  proposing  to  show  us  the  "  guvnor's  "  museum, 
we  reclimbed  the  stairs  and  ascended  to  the  rooms  above 
the  shop.  They  were  old  rooms,  with  all  the  dusty  furni- 
ture of  the  last  occupant  still  there  —  dusty  sofas,  grimy 
mirrors,  and  dingy  carpets,  like  a  Dirty  Dick's  of  twenty 
years  ago.  At  first  the  place  seemed  to  me  like  the  cabin 
of  a  vessel,  then  like  the  bivouac  of  a  tribe  of  South  Sea 
Islanders,  for  the  walls  were  hung  with  war-clubs,  waddies, 
and  spears,  and  weapons  ferociously  edged  with  shark's 
teeth,  and  sheaves  of  poisoned  arrows.  Then  again  it  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  deserted  curiosity-shop,  the 
proprietor  of  which  having  been  lost  at  sea,  the  motley 
treasure  had  never  since  been  touched,  for  the  dust,  gross 
and  palpable  as  pepper,  lay  thick  in  the  china  cups,  and  on 
the  lacquered  shields  and  Indian  models;  and  as  Harry 
prefaced  every  remark  with  "  when  I  was  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,"  or  "last  time  as  I  was  in  Sumatra,"  the  general 
result  was  that  of  going  round  the  world  in  a  heavy  sea  on 
board  a  Noah's  Ark  laden  with  curiosities,  to  purchase 
wild  beasts. 

"  I've  just  come  from  Bombay,"  said  Harry,  in  reply  to 
Sparrowshot's  inquiry  as  to  what  he  had  been  up  to  lately ; 
"  and  am  off  next  Tuesday  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  pick 
up  one  or  two  things  for  the  guvnor,"  and  here  he  struck  a 
gong  spitefully. 

We  had  now  got  into  a  sort  of  gallery  bung  with  South 
Sea  weapons. 

"  Take  care  of  them  arrows,"  he  said  ;  "  they're  every  one 
pisened :  you  see  that  red  mark  on  the  club,  that's  human 
blood  —  bought  that  yesterday.  The  sailors  bring  every- 
thing here.  You  see  this  club"  (pointing  to  a  huge  semi- 
circular fiat  hatchet  of  wood),  "  they  takes  off  heads  with 
that." 

Certainly,  if  bludgeons  are  any  indication  of  ferocity,  I 
should  not  select  the  Fiji  Islands  to  go  to  as  a  missionary, 
for  such  skull-cracking  monsters  of  clubs  I  never  saw  as 
came  from  that  happy  land.  Fourteen  shillelahs  would 
not  make  up  that  enormous  stop-thief  that  had  the  blood 
stains.  Models  of  Chinese  junks,  Kaffir  cloaks,  New  Zea- 
land mats,  Jiipanese  fishing-rods,  daggers,  and  swords,  and 
guns  of  all  sizes  and  bores,  hung  beside  these  trophies  of 
our  commercial  enterprise,  ready  for  Jam's  queer  custom- 
ers—  the  naturalists,  showmen,  museum  collectors,  and  odd 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

At  spare  moments  Harry  drew  a  sword  or  struck  a  gong, 
just  to  keep  his  hand  in  as  the  governor's  showman. 

"I  knew  a  fellow  once,"  said  Sparrowshot,  apropos  of 
nothing,  "who  drove  four  dcor  in  a  pony  carriage,  and  he 
got  on  very  well  till  one  day  he  fell  in  with  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort's  hounds,  and  thai  time  they  may  certainly  be 
said  to  have  had  a  run.  Indeed,  if  he  hadn't  bolted  into  a 
stable-yard  just  in  time,  and  shut  the  door,  I  don't  think 
there  would  have  been  much  of  him  or  his  prancers  left." 

Harry,  who  was  beginning  something  about  the  Straits 
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of  Malacca,  &aid  thai  was  a  rum  btart  ait  uver  he'd  beard, 
an  approval  which  much  pleased  Sparruwshot. 

Wo  now  proposed  to  fro  and  see  the  animals  which  Jam 
keeps  in  various  stables  and  yards  in  adjoininjr  streets. 
We  might,  perhaps,  pick  up  a  lion  cheap,  or  find  a  bargain 
in  a  knot  ot  boa  constrictors.  We  found  Jam  still  in  the 
back  parlor,  nursing  that  prematurely  old  young  man,  the 
"  rang-etang."  who  seemed  to  regard  his  master  with  any- 
thing but  filial  regard. 

"  You  come  again  ven  our  next  sheep  comes  in,"  was 
the  magician's  parting  valediction,  "  and  then  we  shall 
have  something  to  t>how,  for  we  expect  half  a  doren  of 
about  the  finest  tigers  in  all  Bengal." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  old  Monson  chloroform- 
ing the  tiger,  and  taking  out  his  eye-teeth  V  "  inquired 
Sparrowshot  of  me.  "You  havien'tV  well,  then,  just  you 
remind  me  at  dinner-time.  We'll  have  a  fish  dinner  at 
Billingsgate  after  this,  and  some  cold  punch.  Are  you 
game  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  quite  thought  I  was,  and  that  1  was  pre- 
pared then  to  endure  any  number  of  tiger  stories ;  and 
might  even,  if  pressed,  swallow  a  snake  or  two,  provided 
they  were  fresh. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  gammon  about  Monson.  Any  one  in 
Bombay  "  — 

"  Bengal,  you  mean." 

"  Well,  Bengal ;  what  the  doose  does  it  matter  V  Tigers 
ain't  confined  to  Bengal.  Monson  was  out  with  two  famous 
shekarries,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  rock  temple  near 
Avadarah  waiting  for  tiffin.  I  had  two  uncles  in  Ma- 
dras "  — 

"  Bengal." 

"  Well,  what  the  —  two  uncles  in  the  "  — 

Here  Harry  threw  open  the  yard  door. 

"  Our  stock's  wery  low  just  now,  gents.  I  must  apolo- 
gize to  yer  for  our  last  lion  being  sold  two  days  ago  ;  but 
we've  one  or  two  choice  things."  Here  he  pointed  to  some 
rickety  dens  with  rather  insecure  bars  that  stood  round  the 
yard,  which,  by  the  way,  a  sensitive  nose  would  have  found 
"  rather  high."  "  Here's  a  black  panther  —  rather  scarce. 
Savage  ?  I  believe  you  ;  eat  you  without-  salt  if  he  could 
get  at  you." 

"  Any  bears  ?  " 

"  Not  a  mortal  pne.  Hyenas,  leopards,  vultures,  Bar- 
laary  rats,  wolves,  but  ne'er  a  bear;  not  much  asked  for 
just  now." 

''  By  Jove  !  whkt  a  brute,"  observed  Sparrowshot,  as  be 
poked  the  black  panther  with  his  umbrella,  and  it  retreated 
sullenly,  hissing  spitefully,  with  closed  teeth,  like  a  mad 
cat,  his  eye-balls  reddening  slightly  as  the  blood  mounted 
to  his  head. 

Above  it  were  two  leopards,  agile  and  cruel ;  beautifully 
marked,  and  every  motion  instinct  with  a  certain  diabolical 
grace.  Swift  on  an  Indian  pitcher-carrier  I  think  I  can 
see  them  dart,  and  my  imagination  can  almost  call  up  the 
screams  through  the  jungle  which  mark  where  they  drag 
the  body,  and  the  spotted  cubs  gambol  and  rejoice  to  see 
the  mangled  and  bleeding  prey  ! 

"  I'd  buy  that  lot,  Harry,"  said  Sparrowshot,  who  as- 
sumed the  air  of  a  purchaser  of  vast  wealth,  "  if  I  knew 
where  to  keep  'em,  but  they  wouldn't  do  in  Gray's  Inn, 
eh  ?  "     This  to  me. 

I  expressed  an  opinion  that  thev  scarcely  would,  unless 
he  occasionally  fed  them  with  an  old  Q.  C. 

"  No  ostriches,  I  suppose,  Harry;  no  camelopards  ?  " 

"  Not  a  shadow  of  one." 

"  I  was  afraid  not,"  said  Sparrowshot,  in  a  mortified  way, 
as  much  as  to  say.  If  there  had  been,  then  I'd  have  been 
the  man  for  you.  He  had  been  rather  distant  with  me  ever 
since  the  chloroformed  tiger  story  in  the  uncertain  presi- 
dency. The  beauty  of  some  mouse-deer  from  Ceylon,  how- 
ever, made  him  relax  a  little. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  dainty  little  beggars?"  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  back  to  insult  the  black  panther  for  the 
last  time. 

They  certainly  were  beauties,  the  deer  minimized  by 
climate  till  he  did  not  stand  higher  than  a  toy  terrier  — 


deer  that  a  rat  would  slay  in  open  battle.  I  began  to  fall 
into  a  reverie,  as  we  moved  on  to  the  coarse,  low-bred, 
skulking,  blackguard-looking  hyena,  on  the  mighty  power 
wielded  by  Jam.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  savage  and 
unsavage,  people  to  secure  his  guineas  were  hunting  and 
trapping,  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  London  papers 
said  the  other  day  in  the  most  simple  language,  "  From 
where  the  floating  icebergs,  like  diamond  mountains,  drift 
before  the  fierce  northers  to  where  the  Bushmen  warriors 
dance  like  armies  of  pigmies  round  the  gigantic  elephant. 
Jam's  emissaries  are  at  work,  with  assegai  and  krease,  with 
the  keen  Damascus  blade,  and  the  fatal  blow-pipe,"  etc. 

"  Sparrowshot,"  said  I,  grasping  his  arm,  as  I  quoted 
Keats.  "  *  Are  you  prepared  to  go  all  naked  to  the  raven^ 
ing  shark?' " 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  old  boy,'  was  the  not  unnatural  reply 
with  which  my  enthusiasm  was  rewarded. 

"  Very  well,  then,  push  on.  Here's  some  white  peacocks 
fit  to  draw  the  car  of  Juno  —  of  Juno  ?  nay,  of  Venus." 

"  By  Greorpe !  look  at  these  spoonbills,"  cried  Sparrow- 
shot, from  a  rival  cage.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  (jueer 
beggars  in  your  life  ?  There's  a  bill  for  picking  up  peas. 
I  used  to  think  fish  the  fjueerest  beggars  ever  made ;  but 
'pon  my  word,  when  you  look  at  the  toucan's  nose  and 
the  —     By  the  bye,  what  time  is  it  by  your  ticker  ?  " 

"  Only  fancy  those  white  peacocks,"  said  I,  reverting  to 
the  cage  of  those  beautiful  birds,  looking  like  brides  in  a 
state  of  metamorphosis,  "  with  emerald  eyes  in  their  tails, 
and  golden  crests." 

"  Ah  !  you  always  want  to  embroider  nature,"  said  Spar- 
rowshot, sarcastically ;  "  and  if  you  had  your  emerald  tails, 
then  you'd  want  opal  eyes.     There  is  no  satisfying  you." 

"  Last  year,"  broke  in  Harry,  who  did  not  choose  to 
remain  in  the  background,  and  who  evidently  thought  my 
peacock  suggestion  an  absurdity,  "when  we  was  going 
through  the  Straits  of  Madagascar,  with  some  three  dozen 
monkeys  for  the  guvnor  "  — 

"  Have  you  got  any  kangaroos  to  show  us,  Harry  ?  " 
said  Sparrowshot. 

"  Well,  we're  just  out  of  kangaroos  now,"  said  Harry, 
apologetically,  "  but  we  expect  some  in  at  the  docks  every 
day.     They  go  so  very  fast,  kangaroos  does." 

In  nearly  every  shed  in  the  yard,  untenanted  by  wild 
beasts,  into  which  I  peeped,  I  saw  rats  peering  about  for 
provender,  and  darting  back  through  small  corner  holes 
almost  before  I  could  well  see  them. 

"  Ah,"  says  HaiTv,  "  there's  an  uncommon  lot  of  rats 
here ;  they  come  after  the  animals'  wittles  ;  but  they  make 
a  mistake  sometimes  with  the  vultures,  and  have  to  pay 
entrance  fees  pretty  heavily." 

Stopping  to  look  at  a  large  falcon,  the  very  acme  of 
cruelty  and  grace,  we  passed  out  of  the  yard  into  a  large 
stable  surrounded  by  cages  and  barred  boxes. 

"  This  hanimal,"  said  Harry,  pointing  to  an  old  forlorn- 
looking  monkey,  with  one  side  paralyzed,  "  this  hanimal's 
mind's  gone ;  he  don't  observe  anything.  It's  not  worth 
much,  but  the  guvnor  doesn't  like  to  kill  him,  as  he's  been 
with  us  a  long  time,  and  we've  got  accustomed  to  him 
like." 

The  monkey  had  exactly  the  expression  I  have  seen  in 
human  beings  under  the  same  double  affliction.  He  looked 
at  us  with  a  vacant,  stunned,  suffering  expression,  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  a  blow  and  was  expecting  another.  Our 
poor  relation,  indeed,  presented  a  woe-begone  helplessness 
that  even  the  hardest  heart  must  have  pitied. 

"  There's  an  argument  for  Darwin,"  said  Sparrowshot, 
who  had  shot  off  at  a  tangent  to  see  a  wild-cat  in  a  distant 
cage,  and  now  returned;  "  you  see  he  had  a  mind  once,  or 
else  it  could  not  have  gone.  Why,  any  fool  can  see  he's 
got  a  tile  off  —  poor  beggar." 

"  A  black  fellow  in  Bonny  River  told  me,"  said  Harry, 
"  that  the  devil  made  monkeys  as  a  caricature  of  man,  and 
that  after  that  he  made  the  nigger ;  but  the  nigger  turned 
out  so  ugly  that  the  old  gentleman  struck  him  in  the  face, 
and  that  flattened  his  nose,  turned  his  face  black,  and 
curled  his  hair." 

"  Well  done,  Harry,  that's  not  bad  for  Harry;  but  he's 
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evident ly  not  rea<l  Darwin,  or  he'd  have  more  respect  for 
bis  firfiit-^reat-j^randlather." 

"  Hero's  a  inongooze,"  said  Harry,  rousing  an  animal  out 
of  the  back  of  a  long  dark  box ;  "  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  to  make  a  pet  of.  Kills  snakes  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson,  and  never  gets  bitten  to  speak  of.  There's 
a  law  airainst  taking  them  out  of  the  country,  so  we  has  to 
smuggle  them,  or  we  should  pretty  soon  get  pepper,  as  my 
mate  here  will  tell  you." 

The  mate,  a  rough-looking  fellow,  who  was  cleaning  out 
a  cage,  grunted  assent,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Oh,  you  go  on 
with  your  patter.  I  shan't  get  any  fees  out  of  the  gentry 
coves".  I  haven't  got  the  gift  of  the  gab,  I  haven't,  and  I 
don't  want  to  have.  Patter  away ;  the  more  lies  you  tell, 
the  more  they'll  like  you.  I've  got  a  job  here,  and  I'm 
going  to  do  it.     Patter  away  !  " 

Harry  now  proposed  an  ascent  into  a  loft,  where  he  had 
some  young  boa  constrictors  to  show  us,  and  up  we  went. 

"  We  had  a  fire  near  here,"  he  said,  "  a  month  or  two 
ago,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  animals.  We  hap- 
pened to  have  twenty  lions  or  so  in  stock,  and  an  elephant, 
and  two  or  three  tigers.  We've  been  nearly  cleared  out 
since  that.  I  never  did  hear  such  a  noise  in  my  born  days; 
it  would  have  frightened  you  gents  who  isn't  used  to  it; 
monkeys  screaming,  lions  roaring,  tigers  trying  to  break 
loose,  paroquets  (we'd  got  a  room  full  of  them)  squalling. 
I  tell  you  1  wasn't  sorry  when  things  got  a  bit  quieter,  for 
I  thought  at  one  time  they  were  all  going  stark  staring 
mad  together.  It  reminded  me  of  a  mutiny  of  coolies  I 
once  saw  in  coming  back  from  Valparaiso.  Our  cages  are 
rather  old,  too,  some  of  them,  and  if  they  had  given  way  — 
well,  I  shouldn't  be  here  now,  gents,  a-talking  to  you." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Sparrowshot. 

"  Yours  is  rather  a  risky  occupation,"  said  I. 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  red 
strip  of  handkerchief  which  he  took  out  of  his  cap ;  "  but 
you  see  habit  is  second  nature,  and  like  people  who  takes 
care  of  loonatics,  and  knaciers,  and  others  of  that  sort,  I 
never  thinks  much  about  the  danger.  We  knows  what  to 
do  and  how  to  handle  'em,  and  they  don't  get  much  chance 
of  hurting  us,  or  they  pretty  soon  would,  you  may  take 
your  oath,  for  there's  no  coaxing  some  of  them ;  they've 
that  devil's  own  temper  in  them,  and  I  suppose  the  keeping 
them  shut  up  doesn't  improve  that.  As  for  some  of  'em,  I'd 
sleep  in  their  dens  for  all  the  fear  I  have.     Jim." 

Here  he  shouted  down-stairs. 

"  Come  up,  Jim,  and  give  us  a  hand  with  these  ""ere 
snakes,  to  show  the  gentlemen," 

Jim  shambled  up,  grumbling  under  his  breath,  and  drag- 

fing  out  a  huge  chest,  opened  it,  dived  his  hand  among  the 
lankets,  and  drew  out  two  great  spotted  cables  of  snakes, 
holding  their  heads  just  below  the  air-gills,  as  gamekeepers 
hold  ferrets,  as  I  perhaps  unjustly  thought  to  convey  an 
impression  of  the  danger  of  their  bite.  It  was  Hercules 
grown  up  and  -struggling  with  the  Hydra,  tut  Jim  had 
DO  sense  of  posing,  and  was  evidently  only  meditating 
whether  he  should  get  anything  for  beer. 

"  You  see,"  said  Harry,  ♦'  there's  a  steady  demand  for 
these  'ere  snakes  in  the  travelling  shows.  They  must  have 
'em,^  whatever  the  price  is,  because  country  people 
who've  never  seen  anything  larger  than  a  blind-worm,  or  a 
•tray  hadder  or  so,  open  their  eyes  at  big  fellows  like 
these,^  and  go  home  and  tell  everybody  to  go  and  see  'em. 
They'd  put  a  nice  grip  on  a  fellow,  even  these  youn"  uns 
would,  if  they  had  a  chance," 

As  he  said  this,  Harry  flung  the  great  slimy  black  and 
yellow  coils  back  into  the  box,  and  slammed  down  the 
chest  as  if  it  had  been  Pandora's  casket,  and  all  the  bless- 
ID0  of  the  gods  were  escaping, 

1  had  long  felt  a  nightmare  kind  of  diabolical  wish  steal- 
ing over  me  to  overpower  and  blind  Harry  and  Jim,  and 
then  to  let  out  all  their  prisoners,  to  the  terror  of  Wapping 
and  the  disniay  of  liotherhithe.  Boa  constrictors,  vuf 
tures,  wild-cats,  my  poor  friend  the  insane  monkey,  black 
panthers,  white  peacocks.  Hfwonbills,  leopards,  bad"ers, 
mongooze,  and  all.  I  Hhould  like  to  have  emptied  N.Mh's 
Ark  and  given  them  all  lilnirty  in  one  general  grotesque 


emancipation.  What  right  had  Dan'll  to  set  half  the 
world  to  work  catching  the  other  ?  what  right  to  sweep  sea 
and  rock,  and  sand  and  forest,  to  fill  caravans  with  mis- 
ery? was  the  lion,  regal  in  his  strength  and  freedom,  in- 
tended to  be  shown  at  a  penny  a  head,  or  the  bear  to  be 
deprived  of  his  hermitage  in  the  snow  ?  Certainly  not. 
Behold,  then,  in  me  your  liberator,  and  when  you  are  free 
respect  your  emancipator.  Be  gentle,  be  merciful,  respect 
property  —  Vive  la  Republique  Universelle  —  make  good 
use  of  your  liberty.  Attack  only  the  emissaries  of  Jam, 
wage  war  on  Dan'll  and  Dan'U's  men,  even  though  ust 
returned  from  the  Straits  of  Madagascar  ! 

"  How  long  are  you  going  to  stand  there,  staring  at  that 
fool  of  a  spoonbill  ?  "  said  Sparrowshot,  rudely  breaking 
up  my  day-dream  of  freedom  and  universal  republics. 
"  It's  time  we  were  off.  Harry  has  got  to  go  to  the  docks 
about  a  rhinoceros  and  some  more  alligators,  and  we 
mustn't  keep  him." 

Harry  here  remarked  that  many  swells  bought  beavers, 
buffaloes,  and  what  not,  but  that  it  was  only  the  regular 
"  Onner  "  who  bought  a  rhinoceros. 

We  "  backsheeshed  "  the  men,  left  Harry  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin  with  a  cargo  of  cassowaries  who  wouldn't  take 
kindly  to  their  food,  and  started  for  a  walk  to  Stepney  to 
get  an  appetite  for  our  fish  dinner. 

As  we  stopped  at  Dan'U's  window  to  take  a  last  fond 
look  at  the  black  cockatoo,  Sparrowshot,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  exclaimed,  — 

"  What  queer  beggars  there  are  in  the  world  ! "  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  he  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
mean  to  do,  old  man  :  I'll  get  an  aquarium  and  keep  white- 
bait, to  see  what  they  come  to.  It'd  be  jolly  to  have  one 
now  and  then  for  luncheon,  too,  while  the  investigation  was 
pending,  eh  ?  And  by  Jove,  if  I  ever  come  into  the  money 
of  that  uncle  of  mine  at  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  get  his  place 
down  at  Bootleham,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  won't  buy  two  ca- 
melopards.  I  can't  fancy  anything  jollier  than  driving 
camelopards  tandem,  can  you  ?  " 


A  SNAKE   SPIRIT. 


One  morning,  when  I  went  into  the  fields  after  breakfast, 
to  see  how  the  hands  were  getting  on  among  the  sugar- 
cane, one  of  them,  a  great  hulking  Kaffir,  who  had  been 
nearly  two  years  with  me,  came  up  and  asked  leave  to  go 
to  his  kraal.  They  were  all  obliged  to  do  this,  not  being 
free  laborers,  but  refugees  from  the  neighboring  king- 
dom of  Zululand  ;  and  as  the  colony  was  already  over- 
stocked, the  law  obliged  them  to  work  for  three  years  at 
lower  wages  than  their  fellows,  and  did  not  allow  them  to 
go  away  even  for  a  day  without  their  master's  permission. 

I  was  very  busy  at  the  time,  preparing  for  the  crushing 
season,  and  told  him  that  it  was  out  of  the  question,  asking 
at  the  same  time  why  he  wanted  to  go.  The  answer  was, 
his  ancestral  spirit  had  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  to 
go.  Feeling  rather  curious,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  all 
about  it ;  and  he  related  the  following  story,  which  I  will 
give  in  his  own  words, 

"  Two  nights  ago,  on  coming  home  from  work  at  dusk, 
I  saw  a  green  snake  on  the  fence  that  surrounds  our  huts  ; 
on  going  up  to  it,  I  saw  by  the  markings  that  it  was  one  of 
those  that  the  old  men  had  told  me  contained  our  ances- 
tral spirits.  Wishing  to  ])lease  it,  for  fear  they  might  hurt 
me,  I  went  into  my  own  hut,  and  took  some  thick  milk  and 
maize-beer,  and  some  of  the  meat  of  that  ox  that  died  a 
few  days  ago,  and  was  in  the  act  of  coming  out,  when  it 
met  me.  Although  it  is  not  lucky  to  go  backwards 
through  one's  doorway,  I  was  obliged  to  do  so,  to  get  out 
of  its  way.  It  came  into  the  centre  of  the  hut,  and  raised 
itself  on  its  tail,  and  looked  at  me.  I  was  very  much 
frightened;  perhaps  it  was  not  an  ancestral  spirit  at  all, 
and  might  bite ;  but  to  make  sure,  I  put  down  the  food 
close  to  it,  and  shouted  out  all  the  praises  and  great  names 
which  belong  to  our  family.     By  and  by  it  lowered  itself, 
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and   without  looking  at,  or  taking  any  notice  of,  my  offer- 
ing, went  out. 

"  I  was  glad  it  had  done  so,  but  did  not  think  much  more 
about  it ;  and  after  having  my  supper,  and  smoking  wild 
hemp  for  an  hour  with  the  other  men,  I  went  to  sleep.  It 
must  have  been  a  long  time  after  that  I  had  a  dream,  for 
when  I  awoke  the  fire  was  out :  I  saw  my  father,  who,  you 
know,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Princes,  standing  and 
looking  angrily  at  me.  I  saluted  him.  He  did  not  answer, 
nor  speak  tor  a  long  time,  but  at  last  said,  '  What  are 
you  doing  here  among  the  whites,  when  your  father's  house 
18  being  destroyed  V  Get  up  early,  and  go.*  I  tried  to 
say  something,  but  could  not,  and  in  the  effort  awoke. 
The  moonlight  was  streaming  in  through  the  wicker-door, 
and  sitting  full  in  it  was  my  ancestral  spirit-snake,  motion- 
less, and  looking  at  me  as  it  had  done  before  ;  and  then  I 
knew  I  had  in  truth  seen  my  father. 

"  I  did  not  sleep  much  more  that  night ;  indeed  it  was 
near  dawn ;  and  as  soon  as  Umpondo "  (the  European 
overseer)  "  was  up,  I  asked  leave  to  go ;  but  he  would  not 
let  me,  and  I  was  afraid  of  the  magistrate  if  I  went  in  spite 
of  him,  so  I  worked  as  usual  all  day.  Some  of  the  men, 
whom  I  told  about  it,  said,  '  You  are  sure  to  die  ;  the 
spirits  are  angry.*  In  the  evening,  when  I  entered  my 
hut,  there  was  the  green  snake  again,  lying  in  the  same 
place,  only  this  time  it  never  moved  or  noticed  my  entrance. 
I  was  glad  to  get  out  quickly  and  sit  in  the  big  hut  with 
the  other  men ;  and  when  I  returned  to  sleep,  it  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  This  night,  my  father  appeared  again,  and  at  the  same 
time  too,  for  I  had  heard  the  cocks  crowing  when  I  awoke 
previously,  and  I  heard  them  immediately  afterwards  this 
morning. 

"  He  looked  ten  times  more  cross,  just  as  he  used  to 
when  his  wives  bothered  him,  and  only  spoke  once  to  say, 
*  Get  up  early,  and  go.'  I  awoke  immediately;  and  there, 
in  the  very  spot  he  had  been  standing,  was  the  green 
snake.  I  knew  it  understood  me,  so  I  .said  I  would  go, 
whatever  happened  ;  and  that  if  you  would  not  let  me,  I 
should  run  away.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  it  turned 
round,  and  left  the  hut.     Now,  may  I  go?  " 

I  was  rather  puzzled  what  to  say ;  the  man  was  evi- 
dently speaking  in  good  faith,  and  if  I  kept  |?im,  he  would 
only  half  work  ;  but  then  I  retlected  that  his  kraal  was  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  where  he  would  be  cer- 
tainly killed  if  found  and  I  could  not  afTord  to  lose  so  good 
a  laborer,  besides,  I  was  really  very  short-handed,  and  so 
I  told  him ;  and  he  walked  away  looking  very  grand  and 
sulky.  Next  morning,  he  had  absconded,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  send  the  police  after  him,  but 
merely  reported  it  as  a  case  of  desertion  to  the  magistrate, 
never  expecting  to  hear  anything  more  of  him. 

About  a  week  after,  on  coming   outside  at  daylight,  who 
should  I  find  but  Jack  squatting  under  the  verandah  post, 
accompanied  by  two  native  girls  and  an  old  woman,  carry- 
ing something  on  her  back  tied  up  in  a  greasy  goatskin, 
which,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  two  little    naked    black 
babies. 
"  Hollo,  Jack,  where  have  you  turned  up  fi-om  ?  "•  I  said. 
"  From  Zululand,  sir." 
"  And  who  are  all  these?  '* 
"  My  mother  and  sisters." 

It  was  evident  something  had  been  wrong  at  home,  and 
there  was  the  result ;  but  I  was  anything  but  angry  at  see- 
ing Master  Jack  again,  especially  as  I  was  rather  in  want 
of  a  girl  to  help  in  the  house,  for  my  own  mother  was  get- 
ting old,  and  not  quite  up  to  the  work,  though  she  would 
not  admit  it.  On  looking  more  closely  at  him,  I  noticed 
he  seemed  dreadfully  thin,  and  asked  when  he  had  food 
last. 

"  Three  days  ago,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Well,  go  down  to  the  huts,  and  get  something  at  once, 
You  can  apply  to  the  magistrate  and  get  the  girls  regis- 
tered afterwards,  and  when  I  have  heard  your  story.*' 

When  he  came  back  again,  having  evidently  amply 
made  up  for  his  long  fast,  I  made  him  sit.  down  and  take 
up  his  story  where  he  had  left  off. 


"  When  you  said  I  mustn't  go,  sir,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  I  saw  my  father  again,  I  would  run  away.  That 
evening,  everything  happened  that  had  occurred  on  the 
previous  nights.  The  snake  was  there  when  I  came  home, 
and  my  father  appeared  as  before,  only  adding  to  the  for- 
mer sentence  of  '  Get  up  early,  and  go,'  the  words,  '  It  is 
the  last  time.*  When  I  awoke  and  found  his  snake  oppo- 
site me,  I  said,  '  I  am  off;  *  but  it  did  not  move,  nor  would 
it  until  I  had  taken  my  spears  and  sticks,  put  on  my 
leopard-skin  dress  with  the  wild-cats'  tails,  and  was  ready 
to  start,  when  it  glided  out  before  me.  I  made  straight  for 
the  Tugela  "  (the  Ijoundary  river),  "  which  I  reached  in  the 
afternoon,  but  waited  till  it  was  dark  to  cross.  It  wasn't 
pleasant  swimming  over  the  hole  where  I  had  seen  so 
many  of  our  men  drown  in  the  great  battle,  and  the  alliga- 
tors quarrelling  for  them,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  the 
white  man's  boat,  as  I  had  got  no  pass. 

"  When  I  reached  the  other  side,  I  made  direct  for  our 
kraal,  walking  the  whole  night ;  but  when  it  dawned,  I  was 
still  some  distance  off,  and  did  not  dare  to  go  on,  for  fiear 
of  being  seen  ;  so  I  crept  into  a  clump  of  bush,  and  lay 
there  all  day.     I  saw  several  people  pass  —  some  that  I 
knew  —  and  just  at  dusk  a  company  of  soldiers  came  up 
and  sat  down  under  the  bush  where  I  was.     I  soon  learned 
from  their  talk  that  they  had  been  sent  to  destroy  gome  vil- 
lage for  sorcery  :  you  know  what  that  means  —  killing  every 
living  thing,  men,  women,  and  children,  even  cats  and  dogs; 
sparing  nothing.     They  were  going  to  remain  about  here, 
some  said  under  this  very  bush,  until  near  dawn,  and  then 
surround  the  sleeping  kraal.     Luckily  for  me,  they  saw  a 
better-looking  clump  a  few  hundred  yards  away;  and  all 
the  younger  men  were  sent  to  light  fires,  and  make  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  while  their  seniors  sat  and  talked. 
Judge  of  my  feelings  when  I  heard  that  it  was  my  own 
home  they  were  going  to  ;  and  my  uncle,  now  head  of  the 
kraal,  who  was  accused  of  sorcery  I     Not  that  I  cared  much 
about  him :  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  had  got  all  my  cattle 
as  a  reward  for  fighting  on  the  other  side ;  but  my  mothers 
and  sisters  were  there  also.     I  lay  quite  still,  long  after  the 
supper  star  had  come  out,  and  the  soldiers  had  all  gone  to 
their  fires,  thinking  what  I  should  do.     It  is  so  hard  to 
escape  when  everybody  is  on  the  lookout  for  you,  and  all 
the  fords  into  the  colony  are  guarded.     After  a  time,  I  got 
up  and  stole  away.     It  was  not  necessary  to  crawl  or  take 
much  care,  for  the  bright  firelight  in  which  the  men  were 
sitting  prevented  their  seeing  anything  outside  of  its  glare. 
The  great  danger  was  at  home.     If  the  dogs  beard  or  smelt 
me,  I  knew  they  would  rouse  everybody,  and  then  all  would 
be  lost.    At  last,  I  got  close  outside  the  kraal-fence  opposite 
our  hut,  where  my  own  mother  and  sisters  slept ;  and  I  lay 
and  listened.     Was  my  uncle  in  it  or  not  ?  Of  course  all 
my  mothers  were  his  wives  now.     The  people  were  not  all 
asleep,   though   some  were,   and  all  the   hut  doors   were 
fastened  ;  but  I  could  hear  them  talking  in  our  hut,  women's 
voices,  and  at  last  I  distinguished  my  sister's.     You  know 
Umxakazi  "  (another  refugee  who  had  come  to  me  about 
the  same  time  he  had).     "  Well,  he  used  to  be  her  lover,  and 
often  came  at  night,  and  called  her  out  by  imitating  the 
titihoya  plover  when  it  is  disturbed.     I  knew  all  about  it, 
though  I  always  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  now  I 
made  the  same  signal.     Once,  then  a  long  interval,  during 
which  I  could  not  hear  my  sister  speaking  again.     Had  she 
fallen  asleep  ?    I  repeated  it,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  listen- 
ing the  voice  said,  'Mother,  did  you  put  that  bundle  of 
sticks  away  that  you  fetched  this  afternoon  ?     You  know 
how    old   Umteteva    steals.'      '  No,   I   didn't,  my   child.' 
'Then  I'll  go  and  do  it;'  and  I  heard  her   unbarring  the 
door,  and  knew  she  had  recognized  the  call.    She  came  out, 
and  walking  to  the  private  entrance  through  the  kraal- 
fence,  stood  still.     I  croaked  like  a  frog  and  then  she  took 
down  the  blocks  of  wood  which  fastened  it,  and  came  on 
until  she  saw  me,  and   said  in  a  low  tone,  '  Umxakazi  ? ' 
I  answered,  '  No,  it's  me,  Umkungu.    Who  is  in  the  hut  ?  " 
'  No  one  but  ourselves.     Where  have   you  come  from  ?  ' 
'  Go  back  and  tell  our  mother  I  am  here.    I  have  come  from 
the  colony  on  important  business  ;  and  take  care  you  don't 
wake  any  one.'     She  turned  back,  and  I  followed  to  the 
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door  of  the  hut,  and,  when  I  made  out  that  they  understood 
who  it  was,  went  in.  In  a  whisper  I  told  them  all  that 
had  happened ;  and  we  consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
It  would  certainly  be  quite  impossible  to  get  clear  off  that 
night,  and  probably  not  easy  the  next  one,  with  the  country 
all  disturbed.  By  this  time,  sentinels  had  no  doubt  been 
placed  all  around  ;  and  it  was  too  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
get  through  their  circle  ;  but  I  knew  a  place  on  the  river, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  where  I  did  not  think  we 
could  be  easily  discovered,  and  which  I  thought  we  might 
reach.  They  told  me  my  two  other  mothers  were  away 
helping  to  make  beer  at  a  neighboring  kraal,  and  I  had 
little  compunction  in  leaving  the  others  to  their  fate, 
particularly  as  to  disturb  them  was  to  prevent  our  own 
escape.  I  got  them  to  hunt  up  every  bit  of  food  there  was ; 
and  after  making  a  good  meal,  for  I  was  very  hungry,  tied 
the  remainder  up.  Then  the  women  took  their  blankets, 
and  we  went  out,  going  down  to  the  river  by  the  path  used 
to  fetch  water,  for  I  felt  certain  our  footsteps  would  not  be 
noticed  there.  ITien  we  waded  up  the  stream,  avoiding 
the  deep  places,  for  we  knew  every  yard  of  it,  until  we 
reached  the  spot  I  thought  would  do  to  hide  in.  We  had 
first  to  cross  a  hole  taking  us  over  our  heads.  The  oppo- 
site bank  was  high  and  perpendicular,  and  covered  with 
small  thick  bushes,  without  room,  apparently,  for  a  fly  to 
hide  in  ;  but  in  one  place  the  water,  when  high,  had  washed 
out  a  lump  of  light  soil  between  two  large  rocks,  and  the 
bushes  quite  concealed  it.  We  crawled  in  ;  there  was  just 
room  for  us  all ;  and  there  we  crouched  the  whole  night, 
not  daring  to  move. 

"  I  was  half-dozing,  and  daylight  had  just  broken,  when 
we  heard  the  dogs  at  the  kraal  barking  furiously;  in  a 
minute  more  the  war-cry  sounded  clear  through  the  still 
morning,  and  then  a  tremendous  row,  dogs  barkin"-,  howl- 
ing as  they  were  speared,  women  and  children  screaming 
amidst  shouts  of,  '  Come  out,  you  witches ; '  '  Set  fire  to 
the  huts ; '  '  Stick  him ; '  and  now  and  then  the  terrible 
'  Ngahla'"  (said  by  a  man  when  he  stabs  another,  literally 
"I  eat").  "I  could  feel  my  mother  shuddering  as  she 
cowered  down  beside  rae :  but  our  attention  was  soon 
called  away.  A  lot  of  men  appeared  running  at  full  speed 
on  the  opposite  bank.  I  recognized  my  uncle ;  he  was  a 
little  in  front  of  his  pursuers,  who  delayed  themselves  by 
ineffectually  hurlin^  their  spears.  One,  however,  running 
in  a  slanting  direction,  was  trying  to  cut  him  off,  and  as  my 
uncle  passed  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  he  pulled  up,  and 
poising  his  assegai  for  a  second,  sent  it  quivering  into  the 
wretched  man's  body.  He  fell  on  the  spot ;  and  the  others 
coming  up,  finished  him  on  the  ground,  amidst  cries  of 
'Ngahla.'  I  thought  we  at  any  rate  were  to  be  left  in 
peace ;  but  I  suppose  they  must  have  heard  at  the  neigh- 
boring kraals  that  my  mother  and  sister  had  escaped  ;  and 
knowing  from  their  sentinels  that  we  must  be  somewhere 
within  their  lines,  they  set  to  work  to  beat  every  bush  or 
hollow  capable  of  concealing  a  human  being.  Once,  two  of 
them  came  down  to  the  water,  but  on  reaching  the  deep 
place  opposite  our  hiding-place,  and  seeing  how  bare  the 
stunted  bushes  under  which  we  were  seemed  to  be,  they 
skirted  along  the  shallow  and  passed  on.  In  half  an  hour 
one  of  them  came  back,  got  out.  of  the  water,  and  walked 
along  the  bank  above  us,  and  looked  down.  Something 
must  have  aroused  his  suspicions,  perhaps  some  invol- 
untary movement,  for  he  stopped  and  watched  the  place, 
and  then  running  down,  got  into  the  river,  and  came  along 

E lunging  bis  spear  through  the  bushes.  I  saw  we  should 
e  ducovered,  and  quietly  rose  and  slipped  into  the  water 
till  only  my  head  was  out,  half  concealed  by  a  projecting 
branch.  As  he  came  abreast  of  me,  swimming,  for  it  was 
▼ery  deep,  I  thought  it  would  be  all  right ;  he  was  too 
mocb  engaged  treading  water  to  examine  the  bank  very 
Clotelv ;  but  unluckily  one  of  those  babies  made  a  little 
^  •quail,  and  I  saw  by  his  face  he  had  heard  it.  He  hall" 
turned  in  the  stream.  I  had  a  heavy  knobkenie  in  one 
band,  and  making  a  spring,  Blruck  him  on  the  head  with  it, 
•od  throwing  my  l>ody  on  his,  pressed  him  down.  IIi-  must 
h»f  been  half-stunned  by  the  blow,  for  I  got  him  i..  the 
bottfOm,  aad  catching   hold  of   a  root   with    one  hand, 


wrenched  his  spear  from  him  with  the  other  ;  and  in  a 
second  more  that  danger  had  passed  away.  I  came  up 
again  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  with  a  look  round  to  see 
that  no  one  was  in  sight,  got  back  to  my  old  shelter. 

"  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  They  kept  prowling 
about  till  aiternoon,  when  we  could  hear  them  driving  the 
cattle  otl  ;  but  we  were  afraid  to  move  that  night,  though  I 
went  back  to  the  kraal  to  see  if  anything  had  escaped. 
You  would  not  care  to  hear  what  I  did  see.  We  lay  there 
all  the  next  day,  starving,  for  we  had  not  brought  much 
food  with  us,  and  then  started  next  night.  We  dared  not 
make  for  the  lower  fords,  which  were  sure  to  be  watched, 
and  so  lay  in  a  bush  all  the  following  day.  I  was  dead- 
tired,  for  I  had  carried  those  two  babies  niostlbf  the  way. 
My  sisters  ought  to  have  done  it,  but  one  has  been  sick,  and 
the  other  is  lame.  We  got  to  the  upper  ford  in  the  middle 
of  last  night,  and  here  before  daylight  this  morning."  And 
so  he  finished  his  story,  ending  by  shouting  out  praises 
and  thanksgivings  to  his  ancestral  spirit,  who  had  saved 
his  mother  and  sisters. 


ROYAL    EPITHETS. 


The  most  elevated  title  which  has  ever  been  conferred 
upon  kings  and  queens  is  the  unworldly  title  of  "  Saint." 
Royal  saints  are  comparatively  numerous  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  Christian  nations.  Each  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  our  own  England  was  divided  before  its  final  unifi- 
cation under  the  kings  of  Wessex  had  his  own  saints. 
Royal  saints,  however,  have  become  fewer  and  I'ewer  as 
Christendom  has  grown  older.  This  decrease  of  saints 
upon  thrones  is  not,  of  course,  the  result  of  any  increased 
wickedness  of  sovereigns  as  such ;  it  is  simply  the  neces- 
sary outcome  of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  ancient  pop- 
ular and  democratic  right  of  conferring  canonization  into 
the  one  person  of  the  pope.  In  early  ages  a  deceased  king 
or  queen  was  declared  to  be  a  "  saint "  by  some  spontaneous 
burst  of  popular  and  national  enthusiasm.  The  Vox  Pop- 
uli  was  taken  as  the  Vox  Dei :  miracles  were  supposed  to 
be  performed  at  the  saint's  tomb,  or  discovered  to  have 
been  wrought  while  the  saint  lived  ;  a  festival  day  was  ap- 
pointed ;  offices  were  drawn  up.  The  popes,  so  soon  as 
they  took  official  part  in  such  canonizations,  had  at  first  lit- 
tle more  to  do  than  subscribe  their  assent  and  confirmation 
to  the  given  judgment  of  some  national  church.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  any  king  or  statesman  declared  to  be  a  saint  by 
a  popular  and  national  acclamation  in  our  century  would 
be  the  very  last  person  likely  to  get  his  sanctity  confirmed 
by  the  promulgator  of  the  syllabus. 

The  most  saintly  of  all  the  canonized  kings  of  whom  we 
have  any  clear  historical  picture  was  the  honest  and  lova- 
ble Louis  IX.  of  France.  We  need  no  hagiographer  by 
profession  to  bear  witness  to  his  marvellous  sanctity ;  it 
comes  out  clearly  enough  in  the  somewhat  worldly  but  awe- 
struck and  admiring  Joinville.  We  have  had  no  "  saint  " 
upon  our  English  throne  since  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  canonization  of  Henry  VI.  was  seriously 
proposed ;  indeed,  the  people  carried  their  part  so  far  that 
statutes  of  him  were  venerated,  and  he  was  for  some  time 
treated  as  a  saint ;  but  the  accession  of  the  rival  House  of 
York  to  the  throne,  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the 
pope,  prevented  the  meek  and  simple  king  from  leaving  his 
name  upon  the  English  list  of  sainted  monarchs. 

The  Church  of  J2ngland,  after  the  Restoration,  was 
greatly  inclined  to  canonize  Charles  I. ;  and  until  a  late 
period  he  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  Martyr,  and  there 
IS  at  least  one  church  in  England  called  after  his  name. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  side,  has  given  his  canonization 
to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Some  kings  have  had  the  title  "saint" 
in  one  place  and  among  certain  persons,  but  have  been  no 
saints  in  other  places  and  to  other  persons.  This  was  the 
case  with  many  ot  the  early  national  saint  kings,  especially 
in  lingland  and  Scandinavia.  The  Norman  primate,  Lan- 
franc,  wiped  off  the  names  of  many  national  saints  from  the 
calendar  of  the  church  of  conquered   England.      It  was 
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part  of  the  process  of  romani/inir  and  \lenationaliztng  our 
church.  This  is  still  more  remarkably  the  case  with  one 
of  the  greatest  kings  who  ever  reigned,  and  to  whom  the 
church  probably  owes  more  than  to  any  earlier  or  later 
monarch  —  Charles  the  Great,  ('harles,  a  thorough  Ger- 
man, was  for  a  long  time  the  chosen  patron-saint  of  the 
German  students  of  the  splendid  University  of  Paris,  al- 
though he  was  unacknowledged  as  a  saint  by  the  lioman 
court,  for  ho  had  been  canonized  by  an  old  anti-pope. 
Paschal  III.  and  that  by  the  demand  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
eri(;k  Barbarossa.  Louis  XL,  the  least  saintly  of  all  kings 
who  have  ever  ruled,  imagining  the  Great  (Jerman  Csesar 
to  have  be^  his  predecessor  as  "  Charlemagne,"  king  of 
France,  ordered  saintly  worship  to  be  given  to  him,  and 
fixed  upon  the  2Hth  of  January  as  his  feast-<lay  in  the 
church  of  France.  Tlie  saintship  of  Charles  the  Great, 
however,  was  never  adopted  by  that  church ;  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  University  of  Paris  proclaimed 
him  as  its  patron,  and  ordered  his  day  to  be  solemnized 
every  year.  M.  Guizot,  who,  like  all  his  countrymen,  still 
regards  the  great  Frankish  Ca3sar  as  a  Parisian  French- 
man, tells  us  that  "  In  spite  of  the  hesitations  of  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris,  and  the  revolutions  of  our  century,  it  is  still 
celebrated  as  the  chief  lete- day  of  the  great  classical  schools 
in  France."  The  German  Cajsars,  however,  were  able  to 
reckon  one  saint  amongst  them,  Henry  II.,  who  was  elected 
in  the  year  1002;  his  wife  shared  the  honor  of  canoniza- 
tion, probably  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  children,  and 
that  she  retired  into  a  convent  after  the  emperor's  death. 
Austria  has  had  her  Saint  Leopold  (the  Margrave),  and 
Hungary  her  sainted  Stephen,  Ladislaus  I.,  and  Margaret. 
A  full  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  who  have  borne  this 
epithet  would  leave  too  little  room  for  the  monarchs  who 
appear  in  history  with  more  earthly  titles. 

Probably  the  nearest  epithet  to  that  of  "  Saint "  is  that 
of  "the  Pious,"  which  was  borne  by  Charles  the  Great's 
weaker  successor  in  the  empire,  Louis  the  Pious.  He  is 
also,  of  course,  claimed  by  the  French  historians  as  a 
French  king,  and  the  Ludwig  der  Fromme,  who  died  with 
a  German  exclamation  upon  his  lips  ("  Aua,  aus  "),  appears 
in  lists  of  the  French  monarchs  as  Louii  le  Dibonnaire^ 
from  whence  he  reappears  in  modern  English  and  Ameri- 
can histories  as  Louis  the  Gentle.  Amongst  Sweden's 
fourteen  Erics  (the  name  is  the  same  as  the  German  Hein- 
rich  and  our  Henry)  she  possesses  in  the  ninth  of  the  list 
an  Eric  the  Pious.  The  ninth  Eric  of  Sweden,  like  the 
ninth  Louis  of  France,  also  bore  the  title  of  Saint.  It  was 
originally  given  him  by  a  really  popular  and  national 
canonization.  He  was  in  church,  either  on  the  11th  or  the 
18th  of  May,  1151,  when  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
Magnus  of  Denmark  had  landed  on  the  coast  and  was 
marching  against  him.  He  said  calmly  :  "  Let  us  at  least 
finish  the  sacrifice :  the  rest  of  the  festival "  (it  was  As- 
cension-tide) "  I  shall  keep  elsewhere."  When  the  mass 
was  ended,  he  went  forth  at  the  head  of  his  guards  ;  and 
after  a  brave  defence,  was  slain,  the  hagiographies  say,  by 
the  pagans.  He  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  good 
king  in  Sweden  ;  he  had  compiled  a  code  of  laws  from  the 
ancient  constitutions  of  the  nation,  and  "  St.  Eric's  Law  " 
was  long  spoken  of  in  Sweden  with  that  kind  of  reverence 
with  which  the  laws  of  St.  Edward  (the  Confessor)  were 
regarded  by  the  English  people  under  the  rule  of  the 
foreign  Normans.  Hungary  and  Spain  are  the  only  other 
nations  which  now  occur  to  me  as  having  given  the  epithet 
of  Pious  to  either  of  their  kings.  Stephen  the  Pious,  who 
died  in  1 308,  was  the  first  king  of  Hungary.  He  has  long 
held  amongst  the  Magyars  the  same  place  as  ideal  king  of 
their  nation  as  Eric  holds  amongst  the  Swedes.  Like  so 
many  kings  who  appear  in  history  with  religious  epithets, 
he  was  the  founder  or  establisher  of  the  church  among  his 
people,  and  the  secular  destroyer  of  paganism.  Rome, 
either  by  her  Caesar  or  her  pontiff,  by  the  temporal  or  the 
spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  was  supposed  alone  to  have 
the  power  of  changing  counts  and  dukes  into  kings.     Pope 

'  The  word  has  been  at  least  half-adopted  into  the  English  tongue.  Pepys 
uses  it  to  describe  the  character  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our 
James  I. 


Sylve-ster  II.  sent  the  crown  to  Stephen,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  official  title  of  the  Apostolic  king  which  still 
is  used  by  his  successors  the  Austrian  monarchs.  Stephen 
was  afterwards  canonized,  like  other  kings  of  Europe  who 
stood  in  a  like  relation  to  the  christianization  of  their 
peoples.  The  claim  of  Philip  HI.  of  Spain  to  his  epithet 
of  Philip  the  Pious  had  been  vindicated  by  Arch-deacon 
Churton  in  the  interesting  essay  prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  the  poet  (Jongora. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  title  any  king  could  covet 
after  that  of  "  Saint "  or  "  the  Pious  "  (or  perhaps  before 
them)  is  "  the  (iood."  The  other  titles  came  in  time  to  be 
only  obtainable  from  the  clergy,  who  were  but  a  section  of 
the  nation,  or  from  an  extra-national  Itestower,  the  pope. 
But  the  epithet  of  "  the  Good  "  was  attributed  to  monarchs 
by  a  more  universal  and  unquestionable  voice.  When  the 
gift  of  canonization  had  become  little  more  than  ofiicial, 
by  totally  passing  from  the  nation  and  people  to  the  Iloman 
Bishop,  this  epithet  was  the  highest  tribute  of  love  and 
approval  which  nations  as  a  whole  could  bestow  upon  their 
princes.  It  was  borne  by  many  sovereigns  between  the 
eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Richard  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  the  grandfather  of  our  William  the  Con- 
queror, died  in  1026.  Norway  a  few  years  later  lost  her 
Magnus  the  Good.  Charles  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders, 
was  assassinated  before  the  altar  of  St.  Donatus,  in  Bruges, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century.  John  the  Good  of  France, 
the  second  French  John,  died  in  London  in  1564.  The 
maxim  is  attributed  to  him  :  "  If  justice  and  wood  faith  are 
banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  ought  still  to  be 
found  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  kings."  He  cer- 
tainly gave  an  example  of  the  maxim  in  his  own  person  ; 
for  when  the  English  had  released  him  on  his  kingly  word 
of  honor,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  prisoner  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  he  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
on  which  he  had  received  his  liberty.  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  the  Council  of  Basel  declared 
"  First  Duke  of  Christendom,"  has  had  the  grounds  of  hia 
title  set  forth  by  Comines.  This  mighty  prince,  who  died 
at  Bruges  in  1367,  was  at  once  the  patron  of  art,  the  de- 
veloper of  commerce,  and  the  friend  of  scholars;  and 
Erasmus  compared  him  to  those  great  ancients  who  were 
the  ideal  princes  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance.  George 
the  Good  was  for  a  time  amongst  a  certain  class  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  proposed  as  a  fit  desijrnation  for  George 
HI.  The  title  has  been  given  with  a  fuller  assent,  and  on 
clearer  grounds,  to  one  who  was  not  a  reigning  sovereign, 
the  late  Prince  Albert. 

The  epithet  which  still  demands  the  severest  scrutiny  of 
historical  criticism  in  many  of  its  specified  applications 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  '•  the  Great."  There  are  a  greater 
number  of  regal  claimants  for  this  than  for  any  other  title. 
Ancient  history  is  full  of  them  ;  as  Cyrus  the  Great,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Pompey  the  Great,  Herod  the  Great,  and 
many  more.  The  Roman  Empire  had  on  its  eastern  throne, 
which  was  founded  by  a  Constantine  the  Great,  a  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  and  a  Justinian  the  Great.  It  was  destroyed 
by  a  Mohammed  the  Great  (the  second).  The  German 
Caesars,  of  whom  a  Charles  the  Great  was  the  first,  in- 
clude in  their  list  Otto  the  Great  (the  first)  and  Henry  the 
Great  (the  fourth).  The  epithet  is  also  borne  by  the  fourth 
Henry  of  France.  Russia  had  her  Vladimir  the  Great  in 
her  first  Christian  king,  and  her  Peter  the  Great  ;  Poland, 
her  Casimir  the  Great  (the  third)  ;  Navarre,  her  Sancho 
the  Great.  In  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century,  there 
were  three  contemporary  monarchs  with  this  epithet.  Otto, 
Vladimir,  and  Sancho.  Prussia  has  had  her  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  right  to  the  epithet  has  been  demonstrated 
with  such  pious  admiration  by  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  Hungary 
her  Louis  the  Great  (the  first).  The  French  le  Grand  seems 
better  suited  to  the  Fourteenth  Louis  of  France  than  our 
English  word  Great.  Most  of  the  sovereigns  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us  with  this  sufKx  have  either  been 
great  conquerors,  founders  of  great  reigning  houses,  or 
great  legislators  who  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the  political 
history  of  their  peoples.  Three  kings  have  borne  this  title 
in  our  own  land,  Alfred,  Canute,  and  William  I. 
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'J"he  greatness  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  sort  of  attitudinizing 
greatness.  He  had  a  kind  of  magnificence  which  was 
splendid  in  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  valets,  but  it  was  of  a 
lower  kind  than  that  of  our  own  West-Saxon  Edmund  the 
Magnificent,  "  the  transactions  of  whose  reign,"  said  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  "  are  celebrated  with  peculiar  splen- 
dor even  down  to  our  times,"  —  that  is,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Edmund.  Two  princes  of 
later  date  are  known  by  this  epithet  of  Magnificent  —  one, 
the  Florentine  Medici,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  died 
in  1492,  attended  on  his  death-bed  by  the  rigorous  patriot 
and  saint  of  Florence,  Savonarola ;  the  other,  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  who,  a  few  years  later,  startled  Christen- 
dom in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  about  Luther,  and  ex- 
cited Luther  himself,  by  pitching  his  Moslem  tents  before 
Christian  Vienna. 

Our  old  historian,  Florence  of  Worcester,  has  not  only 
provided  Edmund  with  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent,  but 
he  has  attached  some  splendid  epithets  to  the  name  of  each 
of  the  great  conquering  English  kings  of  the  tenth  century. 
Edward  the  son  of  Alfred  is  the  Unconquered,  Athelstane 
is  the  Glorious,  Edred  the  Excellent,  Edgar  the  Pacific. 
The  last  epithet  has  been  attached  to  the  names  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  IIL  and  of  our  James  I.  Florence 
wrote  whilst  he  and  his  fellow-countrymen  had  to  see  for- 
eigners sitting  upon  the  throne  of  the  English,  and  he  took 
a  kind  of  national  pride  in  the  recollection  that  it  had  once 
been  occupied  by  great  Englishmen. 

The  Bold,  a  character  of  great  esteem  in  the  chivalrous 
Middle  Ages,  was  borne  by  Boleslaus  the  second  duke  and 
first  king  of  Poland ;  the  kingly  crown  was  placed  on  his 
head  by  the  German  Caesar,  as  presumed  secular  head  of 
the  Christian  world.  Burgundy  had  two  Bolds — Philip, 
who  died  in  1404  ;  and  the  famous  Charles  (called  as 
often  le  Temeraire,  or  the  Rash),  under,  whom  the  great 
middle  kingdom  burst  in  pieces.  The  Bold  princes  were 
sometimes  described  by  the  suffix  of  the  name  of  the 
king  of  beasts,  as  Louis  VJIL  of  France,  Louis  the  Lion, 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  Boleslaus  L  of  Poland  the  Lion- 
hearted,  and  Richard  th.e  Lion-hearted  of  England.  Philip 
the  Bold's  son  is  known  as  Duke  John  Fearnought,  or  the 
Fearless;  and  Philip  HL  of  France  as  Philip  the  Hardy. 
Such  epithets  as  the  Grim,  borne  by  Kenneth  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, and  by  Ivan  IV.  of  Russia,  who  first  took  on  himself 
the  title  of  Czar,  mark  the  passage  from  the  good  use  of 
strength  to  the  bad  use  of  it.  We  find  amongst  the  kings 
of  Castile  a  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  died  in  1.3C9.  The  em- 
peror Henry  VI.  had  received  the  same  epithet  in  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Two  kings  of  France  have  been  decorated  with  the  title 
which  was  coveted  by  James  the  "  British  Solomon  "  — 
Robert  the  Wise  (the  second),  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  Charles  the  Wise  (the  fifth),  the  son  of  that 
John  who  died  in  England.  Castile  had  her  famous 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  who  reigned  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Spain  called  her  Ferdinand  IV.  the  Wise. 
8ancho  III.  of  Castile  is  known  as  the  Beloved,  an  epithet 
granted  for  a  time  to  the  wretched  I^ouis  XIII.  but  after- 
wards recalled  ;  it  was  borne  earlier  and  more  justly  by  a 
predecessor,  Charles  VI. 

The  moral  epithets  bestowed  upon  monarchs  demand,  in 
many  cases,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  critical  reinvestiga- 
tion. A  great  number  of  kings  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  mere  physical  qualities.  Thus,  we  find  a  Spanish 
Sancho  the  Fat  (the  first)  in  the  tenth  century  ;  he  was 
preceded  by  a  Frankish  Charles  the  Fat  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Portugal  knows  her  Alfonso  II.  as  the  Fat.  France 
bail  amongst  her  Capctian  kings  a  Charles  the  Handsome 
^ber  (bnrih  Charles),  and  a  Philip  the  Handsome,  also  her 
foonb  Philip,     llie  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  Fair,'the 

?>i«het  bestowed  also  upon  Philip  I.  and  upon  the  Austrian 
rederick  HI.  Some  kings  have  taken  their  epithets 
from  (btir  pbynical  defects,  as  two  monarchs  of  the  ninth 
cmtory  —  Michael  the  Stammerer,  on  the  throne  of  the 
eMtem  Ceiiars;  and  Louia  the  Stammerer,  who  was 
crowned  Wettern  Emperor  by  the  pope  at  Troyes.    The 


Emperor  Albert  I.  was  known  as  Albert  the  One-eyed; 
our  Richard  III.  as  Crook-back  ;  the  Spanish  Henry  III. 
as  the  Sickly ;  and  Boleslaus  III.  of  Poland  as  the  Wry- 
mouth.  The  sainted  Emperor  Henry  is  sometimes  marked 
down  as  Henry  the  Lame.  I  might  increase  the  list  with 
kings  known  as  the  Black,  the  White,  the  Red,  the  Curly, 
the  Gouty,  the  Short ;  but  I  could  attach  no  lively  interest 
to  each  unless  I  could  enter  into  such  an  amount  of  detail 
as  would  make  this  paper  unreasonably  long.  All  such 
titles  are  chiefly  important  to  us  as  rough,  but  character- 
istic expressions  of  contemporary  criticism. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  PERSIAN  POEM.i 

Of  the  many  who  have  recently  seen  the  Shah  of  Persia 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  diamonds,  few  are  acquainted  with 
anything  more  than  the  names  of  the  most  famous  Persian 
writers ;  indeed,  beyond  specimens  of  Hafiz  and  Safi,  there 
is  nothing  translated,  and  those  have  not  got  into  general 
circulation.  Oriental  poetry,  like  Oriental  art,  has  its  own 
peculiar  genius,  and  the  Western  mind  must  be  trained 
before  it  can  enjoy  or  admire  it.  The  poem  of  "  Joseph 
and  Zulaikha,"  one  of  the  gems  of  Persian  poetry,  by  Ab- 
derahman  Ibn  Ahmed,  —  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  Nur- 
ed-din  Jami  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  —  is,  perhaps,  the 
work  most  likely  to  be  attractive,  though  we  doubt  whether 
the  most  patient  of  readers  could  get  through  the  poem  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  its  many  beauties.  The  present  modest 
little  brochure,  which  contains  the  analysis  of  the  story 
with  connected  specimens  of  the  most  interesting  portions, 
is  quite  enough  to  satisfy  an  English  reader.  There  is  no 
name  attached  to  the  work,  only  the  initials  "  S.  R."  at  the 
end  of  the  preliminary  notice.  The  translation  reads, 
freely  and  fluently ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of 
love  —  a  memorial  of  the  translator's  own  love  and  admira- 
tion for  the  poem.  It  is,  apparently,  printed  for  private,  or 
at  least  very  limited  circulation.  We  could  have  wished 
that  we  had  been  told  a  little  more  about  Jami  himself. 
He  was  born  1414  a.  d.,  or  817  of  the  Hegira.  He  dedi- 
cated his  whole  life  to  literature,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  prolific  writer  :  the  titles  of  thirty-four  of  his  works  in 
prose  and  sixteen  in  poetry  remain.  He  wrote  on  all  sub- 
jects, —  history,  religion,  theology,  morals,  —  and  numerous 
expositions  of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  branch  of  Mo- 
hammedanism to  which  he  belonged.  His  strong  mystic 
tendencies  are  very  evident  in  his  treatment  of  the  present 
poem  ;  for,  though  the  story  of  the  love  of  Joseph  and  Zu- 
laikha is  so  ardent  in  its  descriptions  as  to  make  the  Song 
of  Solomon  seem  "  like  snow  in  summer,"  still  it  is  evi- 
dent throughout  that  a  deep  mystic  meaning  underlies  the 
whole.  The  love  and  sufferings  of  Zulaikha  are  intended 
to  represent  not  alone  an  earthly  passion  for  a  lover,  but 
the  aspiration  of  a  human  soul  after  its  Maker  —  the  pangs 
of  separation,  and  the  ardent  desire  for  reunion  with  the 
fountain  of  life  and  source  of  all  good,  from  which  it  has 
been  banished  to  the  wilderness  of  this  mortal  life.  The 
poem,  however,  is  not  an  allegory,  but  a  very  beautiful  and 
passionate  romance.  Zulaikha  is  redeemed  from  the  ig- 
nominy that  has  been  attached  to  her  as  the  "  wife  of  Poti- 
phar,"  and  Joseph  comes  out  with  all  the  brilliancy  with 
yrhich  Eastern  traditions  have  endowed  him,  and  which  lies 
quite  outside  our  Bible  history.  His  knowledge  of  magic 
(which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  mother),  his  super- 
human beauty,  his  love  for  Zulaikha  (which  has  its  record 
in  the  Koran),  and  his  wonderful  wisdom  in  interpreting 
dreams  and  foretelling  the  future,  all  combine  to  afford 
reason  enough  for  Zulaikha's  frantic  and  ungovernable 
passion.  Tlie  poem  of  "  Joseph  and  Zulaikha  "  has  never 
yet  been  brought  before  the  English  reader,  although  Pro- 
fessor Rosenweig  has  translated  it  into  German.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  a  work  that  is 
one  of  the  great  glories  of  Persian  poetry.  Orientals  al- 
ways take  their  time  about  everything,  and  in  the  midst  of 

'  Analysis  and  Specimens  of  the  Joseph  and  Zulaikha:  an  Historical- Ro- 
mantic Poem,  by  tk*  Persian'Poel,  Jami.    London.    1878. 
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the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or  grief  they  make  innumera- 
ble digressions,  und  stop  to  elaborate  their  metaphors  and 
similes  with  a  minuteness  that  greatly  detracts  from  thf  ir 
freshness  an<l  suggestiveness.  This  habit  renders  Oriental 
poetry  fatiguing  to  "a  P^uropean  reader. 

In  the  present  work  the  commencement  of  the  story  is 
delayed  by  a  series  of  long  preludes:  these  may  be  ^up- 
posed  to  represent  the  galleries  and  ante-chambers  which 
those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  presence  of  royally  have 
to  traverse  before  they  reach  the  inner  sanctuary,  where 
majesty  abides.  These  preludes  are  full  of  beauty,  and 
evince  the  pious,  earnest  spirit  with  which  the  poet  began 
his  labors,  and  are  evidence  that  a  deep  sense  is  hidden 
under  the  highly -colored  descriptions  of  an  earthly  pas- 
sion. 

After  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Deity  on  his  work,  and 
praying  that  all  he  dues  may  be  for  the  glory  of  the  Eter- 
nal, and  not  with  a  view  to  himself,  the  poet  alludes  to  the 
subject  he  has  chosen  :  — 

And  nothinj;:  but  a  name  has  yet  been  left  of  its  story. 

In  this  the  wine  house  of  pleasant  histories, 

I  find  not  an  echo  of  this  sweet  melody. 

The  guests  drank  the  wine  and  forthwith  departed,  — 

Departed,  and  left  only  the  empty  wine  jars. 

This  is  the  feeling  that  underlies  our  interest  in  viewing 
old  portraits,  old  ruins,  and  in  reading  the  records  of  long 
ago.  Jami  then  proceeds  to  a  long  celebration  of  the 
Divine  greatness,  and  finally  sums  up  his  counsel  to  men 
by  saying, — 

Wherefore  it  is  better,  that  we,  an  inquisitive  handful, 
Should  polish  our  mirror  from  the  rust  of  curiosity. 
Sink  into  forgetfuiness  of  our  own  existence, 
And  seat  ourselves  henceforth  on  the  knees  of  silence. 

Various  other  poetical  halls  and  galleries  have  to  be 
traversed,  all  containing  singularly  subtle  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  fvnd  all  preparatory  to  this  preeminent  love 
story,  which  was  considered  by  the  poet  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  revealed  in  a  vision.  The  exquisite  beauty 
of  some  of  the  passages  must  not  delay  us,  though  we  feel 
like  children  in  a  garden  who  trample  over  beds'  of  lovely 
flowers  to  reach  one  that  catches  their  eye.  Here  is  what 
Jami  says  of  Love  (it  is  the  idea  from  which  he  works  out 
his  poem)  :  — • 

A  heart  void  of  the  pains  of  Love  is  no  heart, 
A  body  without  heart-woes  is  nothing  but  earth  and  water. 
Turn  thy  face  away  from  tlie  world  to  the  pangs  of  love. 
For  the  world  of  love  is  a  world  of  sweetness. 

In  the  world  thou  mayst  be  skilled  in  a  hundred  arts. 
Love  is  the  only  one  that  will  free  thee  from  thyself. 
Turn  not  thy  face  from  love,  even  if  it  be  shallow ; 
It  is  thine  apprenticeship  for  learning  the  true  one. 

I  have  been  a  nimble  traveller  on  the  road  of  love. 
In  youth  or  in  age  there  is  nothing  like  love, 
The  enchantment  of  love  breathes  upon  me  forever. 
"  Jami,"  it  says,  "^ thou  hast  grown  old  in  love. 
Rouse  up  thy  spirit  and  in  love  die  ! 
Compose  a  tale  on  the  pleasures  of  love. 

That  thou  mayst  leave  to  the  world  some  memorial  of  thy 
existence." 

Before  we  are  allowed  to  reach  the  presence  of  Zulaikha, 
we  are  artfully  prepared  to  understand  the  magical  and 
overwhelming  influence  by  which  the  "  Moon  of  Canaan  " 
(Joseph)  "  bore  away  reason  from  the  brain  of  Zulaikha." 
The  Orientals  believe  that  Joseph  possessed  the  greatest 
personal  beauty  that  ever  was  bestowed  on  a  son  of  man, 
and  no  epithet,  no  profusion  of  epithets,  is  able  to  set  it 
forth.  The  story  of  Joseph  when  living  with  his  father 
and  brothers  differs  somewhat  from  the  Hebrew  narrative, 
and  goes  more  into  detail ;  but  both  records  agree  in  the 
intense  affection  he  excites  in  all  who  saw  him  except  his 
brethren. 

At  last  we  reach  the  presence  of  the  lovely  Zulaikha, 
and  all  merely  mortal  men  are  bound  to  fall  prostrate  at 
her  feet.    In  the  Western  land  there  lived  a  renowned 


king,  whose  name  was  Timus.  He  had  a  daughter,  Zulai- 
kli.i.  whom  he  loved  bcNond  all  things  in  the  woiM.  As  to 
her  lovflines-',  ihe  poet  declares  '•  it  is  not  to  be  comprised 
wiiljiii  the  limits  of  description."  NeverllieK-ss,  he  gives  a 
cliarihiug  picture  of  her  us  a  young,  ('re>h,  happy  girl,  be- 
fore passiou  w.is  stirred  or  sorrow  h.ui  come  nigli  her:  — 

Never  yet  had  a  burden  weighed  upon  hur  heart, 

Never  ycl  had  she  loved  or  had  a  lover ; 

She  HlJ|it  ihrtmgh  the  nitjhl  a*  sleeps  the  fro«h  nnrciMUS, 

And  hlouintil  in  the  morning  like  the  smiling  roiiebud: 

8lie  had  not  u  cure  beyond  her  spirits, 

80  she  was  cheerful  and  gay  at  heart, 

And  her  soul  was  free  from  every  sorrow 

As  to  what  the  coming  days  might  bring  to  vex  it, 

Or  what  might  be  born  from  the  womb  of  the  nights. 

One  night,  whilst  in  a  deep  slumber,  she  had  a  vision, 
like  those  visions  of  the  night  which  impress  Orientals 
with  a  sense  of  being  a  direct  communication  from  the  un- 
seen world,  and  in  which  they  believe  implicitly  :  — 

She  saw  a  blessed  figure  from  the  realms  of  lights 
Beauteous  as  a  houri,  borne  off  from  the  garden  of  the  serenth 
Heaven. 

When  he  laughed,  — 

His  laugh  was  the  lustre  of  the  Pleiades; 

At  one  glance  happened  that  which  needs  must  happen. 

She  became  his  captive,  not  with  her  one  but  with  a  hundred 

hearts ; 
Fancy  planted  in  her  soul  the  young  shoot  of  Love. 

In  the  morning  her  attendants  find  her  still  buried  in 
slumber :  — 

They  impress  the  kisses  on  her  feet. 

Her  damsels  approach  to  give  the  hand  kiss, 

Then  she  lifteth  tiie  veil  from  her  dewy  tulip  cheeks. 

And  shaketh  off  the  sleep  from  her  love-languishing  eyes. 

She  looketh  round  on  every  side,  but  seeth  not  a  sign 

Of  the  roseate  image  of  her  last  night's  dream. 

For  a  time  she  withdrew  like  a  rosebud  into  herself. 

In  the  grief  of  not  beholding  that  slender  cypress  form. 

She  would  have  rent  the  clothes  off  her  body  to  pieces. 

Had  not  shame  withheld  her  hand. 

She  goes  through  the  day  pretty  well :  — 

She  kept  the  secret  tight  within  her  bosom. 

As  in  a  ruby  mine  the  hard  stone  encases  the  ruby. 

But  at  night, — 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  of  sorrow. 
She  stooped  her  back  like  a  crooked  lyre. 
And  tuned  it  in  concord  with  her  own  heart's  sadness. 

She  makes  eloquent  and  passionate  invocations  to  her  lost 
dream :  — 

So  all  the  night  long  she  passed  in  meanings. 

Uttering  her  complaints  to  the  vision  of  her  friend; 

But  when  the  night  was  gone,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

She  washed  the  tears  from  her  blood-suffused  eyes. 

On  her  lips,  still  moist  from  the  cruel  struggle  of  the  night. 

She  impresses  deeply  the  seal  of  silence. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  — 

Zulaikha  dwindled  in  a  year  like  the  waning  moon. 
In  a  year  she  had  changed  from  the  full  to  the  new. 
Seated  at  night  in  the  gray  twilight, 
With  blood-shot  eyes  and  bowed  like  its  crescent. 

Her  invocations  to  Night  and  to  Sleep  are  touching  from 
their  passionate  simplicity. 

At  length  she  sees  again  the  same  vision,  which  this 
time  speaks  to  her,  and  says,  — 

Ikly  heart  in  sympathy  is  fettered  in  thy  snare. 
And  I  too  am  marked  by  the  self-same  wotmd. 

But  Zulaikha  only  becomes  more  frantic  on  finding  it  only 
a  dream,  — 

She  tore  her  clothes  as  one  teareth  a  rosebud, 

She  poured  out  on  the  ground  her  heart's  blood  like  the  tulip ; 
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Now  in  her  passion  she  lacerated  her  face, 

Now  in  her  yearnings  rendeth  her  locks  hair  by  hair. 

Her  poor  father  is  driven  to  his  wits'  end  by  the  condi- 
tion of  his  daughter.  All  the  wise  men  and  physicians  are 
called  together,  but  they  can  do  nothing.  They  try  the  ef- 
fect of  spells  and  charms  to  restore  her  to  composure,  but 
with  no  effect.  Sometimes  she  breaks  out  into  passionate 
lamentation,  sometimes  lying  as  in  a  trance,  but  always  un- 
der the  spell  of  her  insane  mind  :  — 

Venus,  toute  enti^re  a  sa  proie  attachee. 

And  80  she  continues  for  another  year.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  she  has  a  third  vision  of  the  same  figure  that  had 
appeared  in  her  two  former  ones.     She  adjures  it, — 

By  the  spotlessness  of  Him  who  hath  created  thee  spotless, 
Who  hath   selected   thee  from   the    beautiful  beings  of  both 

worlds, 
Shorten,  I  beseech  thee,  the  term  of  my  anxieties, 
Give  me  to  know  thy  name  and  thy  city. 

The  vision  speaks,  and  tells  her  that  he  is  a  Prince  of 
Egypt,  —  the  Councillor  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  with  high 
dignity  and  princedom.  On  hearing  this,  Zulaikha  re- 
covers her  senses.  She  sends  an  affectionate  message  to 
her  father,  to  tell  him  she  is  quite  well  again.  She  begins 
to  talk  delightfully  about  all  the  countries  of  the  world ; 
but  her  discourse  always  ends  in  rehearsing  the  story  of 
the  Egyptians  :  she  faints  away,  however,  when  she  at- 
tempts to  utter  the  name  of  Egypt's  Prince. 

The  iame  of  her  beauty  brings  ambassadors  to  demand 
her  in  marriage  from  all  the  kings  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept from  Egypt ;  but  Zulaikha  will  listen  to  none  of  them  : 
she  declares  that  — 

The  breeze  which  bloweth  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Which  bloweth  into  mine  eyes  the  dust  of  Egypt, 

is  a  hundred  times  more  precious  than  the  wind  which  is 
laden  with  musk  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  Her  father, 
to  pacify  her,  dismisses  all  the  ambassadors,  and  sends  a 
trusty  messenger  to  Egypt,  to  offer  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  both  astonished  and  en- 
chanted at  such  unexpected  happiness,  which  he  accepts 
with  all  the  eagerness  it  deserves.  He  cannot,  however, 
go  to  fetch  his  bride  in  person,  as  he  cannot  be  spared 
from  attendance  on  the  king. 

Zulaikha's  father  prepares  a  magnificent  litter,  on  the 
model  of  a  bridal  chamber ;  and  in  this,  accompanied  by  a 
aplendid  retinue,  and  carrying  a  noble  dowry,  Zulaikha  sets 
forth,  never  doubting  but  that  she  is  going  to  meet  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visions.     Night  and  day  they  travel. 

The  beautiful  litter,  borne  on  wind-footed  dromedaries, 
Went  swiftly  as  the  rose-leaves  before  the  springtide  winds. 

When  they  come  near  Memphis,  the  Grand  Vizier  goes 
forth  to  meet  his  bride.  The  nurse,  to  gratify  the  impa- 
tience of  Zulaikha,  makes  a  small  slit  in  the  curtain  of  the 
tent.  The  disappointment  and  despair  of  Zulaikha  may 
be  imagined,  when  she  beholds  Potiphar  instead  of  the 
Prince  of  her  vision !  Her  despair  is  mitigated  "  by  the 
bird  of  mercy,"  "  a  secret  angel "  who  comforts  her,  and 
promises  that  "  out  of  her  perplexity  shall  come  deliver- 
ance." The  Grand  Vizier  conveys  her  to  Memphis,  where 
she  is  lodged  magnificently,  and  apparently  left  in  perfect 
freedom  ;  but  she  continues  in  her  misery.  All  this  time 
Jo*eph  is  living  with  his  father  and  his  brethren.  He,  too 
has  visions,  but  they  are  of  his  own  future  greatness;  and 
his  heart  is  untroubled.  The  story  of  Joseph  is  narrated 
according  to  the  Koran,  and  with  more  detail  than  in  our 
own  version.  Malik,  the  leader  of  the  Midian  caravan,  is 
anxioui>ly  expected  in  Egypt ;  the  news  of  the  beautiful 
■lare  of  the  Hebrew  race  whom  he  brings  with  him  has  al- 
ready preceded  him,  the  King  himself  desiring  to  have  the 
first  sight  of  him.  When  Joseph  is  brought  out  from  the 
palace,  a  crowd  has  gathered  round  the  gate  to  behold  him. 
Zulaikha,  pauing  at  the  moment  in  her  Utter,  catches  a 

impM  of  him,  recognizes  him,  and,  on  her  return  home, 


persuades  Potiphar  to  go  to  the  king,  who  is  intending  to 
purchase  him,  and  to  request,  as  a  reward  for  bis  services, 
that  he  may  buy  Joseph  and  adopt  him  for  his  son.  The 
king  consents,  and  Joseph  becomes  an  inmate  of  Potiphar's 
household.  We  should  say  that  Zulaikha  had  given  her 
husband  all  her  own  jewels  and  treasures  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  immense  price  demanded.  For  a  time  Zulaikha  is 
happy  and  quiet ;  Joseph  conducts  himself  blamelessly  and 
prudently,  and  no  sign  is  given  that  he  entertains  any 
feelings  for  Zulaikha  beyond  profound  respect.  The  only 
indication  given  is  the  gentle  coldness  with  which  he  repels 
the  affection  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  who,  having  beards 
his  fame  from  afar,  comes  to  see  him,  and  falls  distractedly 
in  love ;  but  Joseph  talks  so  wisely  to  her,  that  she  goe- 
back  home  "freed  from  the  ferment  of  passion,"  and,  build 
ing  a  little  house  of  piety  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  gives 
her  life  up  to  works  of  charity. 

Zulaikha's  passion  for  Joseph  becomes  uncontrollable. 
It  seems  that  Potiphar  had  enjoined  her  to  treat  him  with 
every  consideration  as  a  son  of  the  house,  not  as  a  slave ; 
the  resulfis,  that  the  more  favor  Zulaikha  shows  him,  the 
more  reserved  he  grows  :  — 

Zulaikha  fixes  her  eyes  on  that  favored  countenance, 
But  Joseph  declineth  his  to  the  instep  of  her  foot. 
Zulaikha  regardeth  him  with  glowing  looks  ; 
Joseph  sealeth  his  eyes,  and  will  not  see  them. 

There  is  much  beautiful  poetry  lavished  on  this  portion 
of  the  story.  Zulaikha  is  not  allowed  to  incur  the  reader's 
contempt  or  dislike.  Jami  shows  himself  a  thoroughly 
chivalrous  gentleman  in  his  treatment  of  this  hazardous 
passage.  Zulaikha  is  always  a  woman  to  be  profoundly 
pitied ;  and  her  struggles  and  self-reproaches  keep  her 
from  losing  our  interest.  Even  when,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage 
and  shame,  she  accuses  him  falsely,  her  crime  is  not  palli- 
ated, but  the  criminal  is  treated  with  compassion.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  poem  centres  in  Zulaikha.  The  in- 
nocence of  Joseph  is  attested  by  a  miracle  ;  all  the  people 
refuse  to  believe  his  guilt,  and  he  reigns  in  prison  as  a 
king  rather '  than  a  captive.  But  the  reader  is  carried 
back  to  Zulaikha,  her  remorse  and  despair.  When  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  Joseph  is  called  from  prison  by  Pharaoh,  he 
refuses  to  come  out  until  his  innocence  is  declared.  Zu- 
laikha confesses  her  guilt ;  Potiphar  dies  shortly  after ; 
Zulaikha  retires  to  her  misery,  living  in  obscurity.  Fall- 
ing into  premature  old  age  and  blindness,  she  builds  a 
small  house  of  reeds,  whence  she  can  hear  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  feet,  as  Joseph  rides  to  and  fro  from  the  city  on  the 
king's  business  :  — 

When  the  neighing  was  heard  of  Joseph's  charger, 
Zulaikha  would  come  forth  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar, 
And  would  take  her  place  in  the  narrowest  path,  — 
Hold  up  her  hand  like  a  petitioner  for  justice. 

But  amid  all  the  noise  and  pomp,  and  the  commands  "  to 
clear  the  way,"  nobody  hears  or  notices  her.  At  last,  in 
her  misery,  she  turns  her  thoughts  to  the  God  of  Joseph ; 
forsakes  her  idol,  and  confesses  the  true  God.  The  elo- 
quence with  which  she  celebrates  the  praise  of  Allah  at- 
tracts the  ear  of  Joseph,  who  is  strangely  moved  by  her 
voice.  He  orders  the  Chamberlain  to  bring  her  to  the 
Palace,  and  grants  her  a  private  audience  :  she  narrates 
her  whole  story,  and  desires  that  he  will  pray  for  her  res- 
toration to  her  former  state  ;  and  at  his  prayer  she  recov- 
ers all  her  pristine  beauty.  She  then  beseeches  him  to 
marry  her;  before  he  can  answer,  the  Angel  Gabriel 
brings  word  that  the  marriage  has  been  decreed  in  Heaven. 
The  marriage  is  accordingly  proclaimed  and  celebrated  in 
the  presence  of  the  court  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
Joseph  is  now  as  much  in  love  with  Zulaikha  as  even  her 
heart  can  desire,  and  the  Victory  of  Love  is  perfect. 

The  lover  whose  desire  is  fixed  on  a  true  love 

Will  at  last  obtain  the  title  of  Beloved; 

Who  ever  trod  the  path  of  sincere  love 

That  did  not  in  the  end  become  the  beloved  from  the  Lover ! 

Set  at  rest  in  her  earthly  affection,  Zulaikha  is  much 
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drawn  towards  divine  things,  Joseph,  perceiving  her  de- 
votion to  her  new  faith,  builds  her  a  beautiful  prayer  house, 
and  when  it  is  completed  he  conducts  her  to  it.  Tenderly 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  seats  her  on  a  throne,  and 
•ays,  — 

Oh  I  thon  who  by  every  kind  of  kindness 

Hast  made  me  ashamed  to  the  day  of  resurrection,  etc. 

The  whole  address  is  beautiful,  but  too  long  for  ({uota- 
tion.  Joseph  and  Zulaikha  live  in  wonderful  happiness 
for  forty  years,  and  have  many  children,  and  every  desire 
of  their  heart  is  granted,  when  — 

Riseth  suddenly  the  breeze  of  vicissitude, 
And  the  simoon  of  separation  doeth  its  work. 

Joseph  has  a  dream,  which  foretells  his  death.  He  tells 
Zulaikua  the  secret,  who  retires  to  her  closet,  narrow  and 
dark,  and  unknotteth  from  each  other  her  night-black 
tresses,  and  lies  in  an  agony  of  grief,  which  kept  her  from 
knowing  night  from  day.  Joseph  prepares  for  his  end,  as 
one  summoned  before  a'  great  king  :  he  puts  all  things  in 
order,  and  rejoices  with  a  solemn  awe  at  the  summons 
which  is  to  take  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Eternity.  Gabriel 
appears  to  him  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse, 
and  warns  him  that  his  end  is  close  at  hand ;  upon  which 
Joseph  receives  this  as  a  joyful  message  :  he  "  summoned 
to  his  presence  one  of  the  heirs  of  his  power,  seated  him  in 
his  own  place  as  ruler  of  the  country,  and  bequeathed  to 
him  in  his  will  his  own  great  deeds."  He  sends  for  Zu- 
laikha to  give  her  his  last  adieu,  but  she  is  in  no  state  to 
be  brought,  at  which  he  is  much  distressed. 

He  said,  I  fear  the  scar  of  this  misery 

Will  remain  on  her  heart  to  the  day  of  resurrection. 

He  could  not  go  to  seek  her,  for  the  moment  of  his  depart- 
ure had  come :  — 

There  lay  an  appple  in  the  palm  of  Gabriel, 
He  placed  the  apple  in  the  hand  of  Joseph, 
And  he  scented  its  spirit  and  yielded  up  his  soul. 
In  its  perfume  he  recognized  the  garden  of  Eternity, 
And  attracted  by  its  perfume  hastened  to  the  garden. 

Zulaikha  lies  insensible  for  three  days,  and  then  she  has 
herself  carried  to  his  grave,  and  expires  upon  it.  Her  at- 
tendants bury  her  by  the  side  of  Joseph.  The  conclusion 
is  exquisitely  pathetic.  Indeed,  no  one  can  read  the  poem 
without  being  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  love  and  suf- 
ferings of  Zulaikha  ;  they  are  as  fi-esh  and  human  as  though 
they  were  the  story  of  yesterday.  The  mystic  meaning 
which  the  poet  has  infused  into  his  work  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  human  interest  of  the  story,  though 
it  gives  it  a  force  and  dignity  beyond  what  can  be  carried 
by  any  human  passion. 

English  readers  are  much  indebted  to  "  S.  R,"  who  has 
translated  these  specimens  of  the  great  Persian  poet,  and 
who  has  given  so  full  an  analysis  of  the  whole  work. 


THE  FOURRIERE. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  FLEMISH    INTERIORS." 

The  things  themselves  are  neither  rich  nor  rare  : 
The  wonder's  how  the  d— 1  they  got  there ! 

Every  visitor  to  Paris  is  more  or  less  accurately  ac- 
c^uainted  with  the  Morgue  :  there  is,  however,  an  institu- 
tion analogous  in  character,  which  scarcely  any  foreigners, 
and  comparatively  few  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
know  much  about :  it  may  be  called  the  Morgue  of  things, 
and  is  termed  the  Fourriere.  This  by  no  means  uninter- 
esting depot  is  a  succursal  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
specially  devoted  to  the  harboring  and  protection  of  all 
waifs  and  strays  encumbering  the  streets  of  "  Paris  et  sa 
banlieue,"  and  is  consequently  stored  with  lost,  mislaid,  for- 
saken, and  unclaimed  property  of  every  description.     The 


mass  of  heterogeneous  articles  warehoused  beneath  its  ex- 
pansive roof  furnishes,  in  its  singular  detail,  an  abundance 
of  the  most  intricate  suggestions.  The  Fourriere  likewise 
receives  stray  animals  of  whatever  kind.  This  unicjue 
magazine,  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Pontoise,  is  a  solid  struc- 
ture of  spacious  dimensions,  protected  by  a  strong  wall, 
and  defended  by  two  Gardes  Municipaux.  Moreover,  a 
(Irapeau  —  the  French  are  fond  of  these  demonstrative  at- 
tributes of  power  —  faded  and  tattered,  it  is  true,  but  still 
a  draptau,  droops,  rather  than  waves,  above  its  entrance, 
and  imparts  to  it  an  imposing  cachet  of  ofhciality. 

Its  iron  gales,  closely  boarded  within,  are  opened  only 
to  the  bearer  of  a  permit,  and  admit  the  visitor  into  a  yard, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  dwelling,  on  the  other  the 
bureaux,  of  the  Controleur  :  among  the  latter  is  a  small 
chamber,  serving  as  a  petty  court  of  justice  in  cab  dis- 
putes ;  for,  unless  of  a  grave  character,  they  are  heard  and 
settled  here.  It  is  in  this  oflice,  therefore,  that  plaintiif 
and  defendant  undergo  their  examination,  and  learn  the 
decision  of  the  Prdfecture.  For  the  better  administration 
of  justice,  in  cases  where  it  may  become  necessary  to  con- 
front the  parties,  this  room  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
isolating  them  while  establishing  between  them  the  re- 
quired means  of  communication. 

The  centre  compartment  of  the  Fourriere  may  be  called 
a  coach,  or  rather,  cart-house,  and  is  of  large  proportions, 
roughly  but  substantially  roofed.  Within  it  are  stowed 
stray  and  ownerless  vehicles,  for,  strange  to  say,  such  are 
constantly  found  by  the  police  in  the  Paris  streets.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  the  driver  of  a  cart,  or  the  coach- 
man of  a  street-carriage  to  turn  into  a  wine  shop  or  cabaret, 
and  there  forget  himself,  leaving  his  vehicle  standing  at  the 
door ;  and  disreputable  hackney-coachmen  are  frequently 
known  to  take  their  horse  out  of  the  shafts  and  sell  him, 
abandoning  their  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  while 
they  go  off  to  the  barriere  to  get  drunk  on  the  money.  Se- 
questrated here,  we  found  cabs,  hand  carts,  trucks,  barrows, 
and  a  solitary  perambulator,  representing  the  practical  re- 
sults of  police  surveillance. 

Hither,  too,  every  public  carriage  destined  to  ply  for 
hire  in  the  streets  of  Paris  must  be  brought,  to  acquire  the 
necessary  license,  and  to  receive  its  number,  in  exchange 
for  the  prescribed  fee  of  seventy  centimes  to  the  Contro- 
leur. 

Among  the  vehicles  in  custody,  we  found  a  curiously  con- 
structed phaeton,  clumsy  in  shape  and  proportions,  to 
which  our  guide  pointed  contemptuously,  observing  it  was 
a  Prussian  "  machine,"  left  in  the  outskirts  after  the  siege. 
We  also  noticed  wheels  and  other  portions  of  omnibuses, 
collected,  as  we  learned,  from  the  debris  of  barricades, 
after  the  streets  were  disencumbered  of  these  obstacles ; 
among  other  curiosities  was  a  perfectly  incomprehensible 
consignment  of  eight  enormous  barrels,  the  presence  of 
which  on  the  spot  where  they  were  discovered  no  one  could 
explain  :  they  were  brought  hither  from  a  field  outside  the 
mur  d" enceinte,  and  on  being  opened,  proved  to  be  closely 
packed  with  opal  lamp-shades .'  They  had  stood  here  about 
fifteen  months  without  being  claimed. 

Above,  is  a  broad,  boarded  gallery,  following  the  walls 
and  reached  by  a  wide,  roughly-constructed  step-ladder. 
Having  ascended  it,  we  found  ourselves  in  presence  of  the 
most  inconceivable  collection  of  chattels  and  properties  — 
we  cannot  call  them  "  goods  "  —  of  every  possible  descrip- 
tion. Incongruous,  ill-conditioned,  and  worthless  as  they 
are,  however,  every  object  that  composes  this  wonderful 
aggregate  is  labelled,  numbered,  and  dated,  as  well  as  in- 
scribed with  a  brief  outline  of  what  is  known  of  its  history  : 
all  these  details  are  likewise  entered  in  a  register. 

Before  us,  surrounded  by  a  coarse  matting,  is  a  crazy 
mobilier,  which,  we  learn  on  reading  its  ticket,  has  been 
standing  here  for  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  was  found  in 
the  Rue  St.  Victor,  having  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  the 
owner's  landlord,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  ceased 
to  receive  any  rent  from  him.  There  were  several  such 
parcels,  but  the  description  of  one  will  serve  for  all :  a 
deal  table,  minus  a  leg,  its  leaves  hanging  by  part  of  a 
hinge;  two  or  three  heavy  arm-chairs,  with  oval  backs, 
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covered  in  torn  and  faded  Utreclit  velvet,  the  orijrinal  liuo 
of  which  few  would  be  bold  enough  to  «leteriuiiie  ;  a 
cracked  mirror  in  a  broken  frame  ;  a  couch  which  reminds 
us  of  Noah's  ark ;  a  clumsy  wooden  bedstead,  with  straw- 
stuffed  mattress;  rusty  stew-pans;  cracked  basins  ;  spout- 
less jugs  and  handle-less  cups;  two  or  three  lithogra[)hs, 
stained  and  torn,  of  battle-scenes  — "  les  gloires  de  la 
France  1 "  —  in  blistered  frames,  once  gilt,  but  now  chipped, 
peeled,  and  cracked  at  the  corners;  broken  china  orna- 
ments ;  a  child's  cradle ;  a  battered  moileraicur  lamp,  etc., 
etc.  Whence  has  it  all  come,  and  where  are  those  who 
lived  among  these  things  ?  The  official  superscription 
tells  only  the  brief  and  melancholy  tale  of  its  detention  : 
there  is  nothing  but  our  own  imagination  to  help  out  the 
living  history  of  its  antecedents,  full,  no  doubt,  of  strange 
adventure,  and  incidents  that  could  not  even  be  dreamed  of 
out  of  Paris. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  a  series  of  bundles  —  bundles  of 
every  size  and  description,  containing.  Heaven  only  knows 
-what !  —  bundles  sewn  up  in  matting,  corded  up  in  drug- 
get, tied  up  in  a  table-cover,  in  a  blanket,  a  sheet,  a  brick- 
red  pocket-handkerchief.  Here  we  find  a  pair  of  steps  and 
several  ladders  of  various  sizes ;  there,  three  glaziers' 
frames  side  by  side,  with  their  squares  of  glass  on  them  — 
the  owners  probably  had  set  them  down  while  they  went 
on  some  errand  of  amusement,  or  possibly  they  may  have 
been  abandoned  by  some  runaway  apprentice  ;  beyond  is  a 
heap  of  rotten,  discolored  mattresses,  taken,  we  are  told, 
from  the  barricades  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  near  these,  the 
stock-in-trade  of  an  itinerant  vendor  of  crockery,  followed 
by  a  number  of  large,  battered  tin  milk-vessels  ;  and  then 
the  counter  of  a  wine-shop  with  all  its  lead  fittings  and 
brass  taps ;  with  it,  a  bagatelle-board,  its  green  baize  cover 
moth-eaten,  torn,  and  stained,  and  few  of  its  balls  and  cues 
Btill  surviving ;  parcels  of  old  books ;  portfolios  of  mildewed, 
blistered  prints;  files  of  old  papers;  broken  musical  instru- 
ments, a  hand-organ,  a  stringless  guitar,  and  a  violin  with 
the  back  unglued,  probably  the  sole  companion  in  misery 
of  some  wretched  itinerant  musician  ;  old  boots  and  old 
umbrellas,  and  at  the  extreme  end  four  or  five  sacks  of 
corn,  proclaimed  by  the  label  they  bear  to  have  occupied 
the  spot  since  the  winter  of  the  year  1869. 

Doubtless  many  a  melancholy  —  who  knows  ?  perhaps 
many  a  romantic  —  history  attaches  to  the  miserable  relics 
•with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  not  a  few  are  too  obvi- 
ously connected  with  misfortune,  gqualor,  and  crime.  One 
little  worn  and  crumbling  mohilier,  the  Controleur  told  us, 
was  the  property  of  a  poor  old  fellow  who  had  once  carried 
on  a  respectable  business,  but  the  long  illness  of  his  wife, 
and  his  own  discouragement  after  her  death,  together  with 
the  extravagant  and  heartless  conduct  of  a  grandson,  had 
reduced  him  to  such  abject  poverty  that  he  found  himself 
unable  to  continue  in  the  humble  domicile  he  had  for  many 
years  occupied  :  he  consequently  paid  up  his  last  trimeslre, 
took  a  single  room,  and  craved  a  corner  for  his  furniture 
at  the  Fourriere,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  being  able  one  day 
to  pay  the  warehousing,  and  take  it  back ;  year  after  year, 
however,  passed  without  bringing  any  prospect  of  this  con- 
summation, and  meantime  each  component  article  was  be- 
coming more  faded,  more  broken,  and  more  worthless :  the 
aged  owner,  not  less  broken  and  decrepit  himself,  still 
seemed  to  retain  a  feeling  of  attachment  for  these  mute 
witnesses  of  his  happier  years,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
creeping  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Fourrifere  to  inspect  his 
poor  little  property,  and  note  its  caducity,  which,  as  if  by 
•ympathy,  kept  pace  with  his  own. 

The  Contrdleur,  touched  by  the  sad  and  silent  persever- 
ance with  which  he  watched  the  mouldering  remains  of  his 
former  life,  told  him  one  day  that  if  he  liked  to  remove 
them  he  would  remit  the  charge  incurred,  but  the  forlorn 
old  man  only  looked  up  helplessly,  and  mournfully  shook 
his  heail.  At  length  his  visits  ceased  altogether,  and  we 
could  not  but  share  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Contrd- 
leur that  his  tottering  steps  would  bring  him  hither  no 
more. 

From  this  gallery,  on  either  side,  open  several  lofts,  in 
which  is  piled  up  and  stowed  away  an  endless  amount  of 


rubbish.  One  of  these  seemed  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
baskets  of  every  shape,  size,  and  destination  ;  another  to 
bottles;  a  third  to  planks  and  scaffold-poles,  odd  pieces  of 
woocl  and  timber,  and  so  on. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  stipulated  period  for 
clearing  out  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  deposits:  their  dis- 
posal —  if  not  claimed  within  a  certain  time  —  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  Prefet  de  Police,  without  whose  directions 
they  cannot  be  meddled  with. 

The  stables  and  kennel  are  placed  respectively  on  either 
side  of  the  central  hangar  we  have  described,  and  afford  a 
spectacle  of  another  order.  In  the  former,  three  or  four 
jaded  hacks  stand  with  dejected  mien  before  their  empty 
mangers,  awaiting  the  issue  of  their  fate ;  oxen,  goats, 
sheep,  asses,  any  cattle  indeed,  straying  or  trespassing  in 
the  public  highway  are  seized  and  impounded  here  to  share 
their  gloomy  captivity.  Occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  a 
voiture  de  place  is  found  standing  in  some  street,  forsaken 
by  the  driver;  it  is  thereupon  taken  possession  of  by  the 
police,  and  brought  to  the  Fourriere :  when  the  coachman, 
who  is  often  only  temporarily  engaged  in  some  drinking- 
place,  recovers  from  his  orgy  and  misses  his  equipage,  he  is 
pretty  well  aware  of  the  locality  in  which  he  must  search 
for  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  presents  himself  to  the 
Controleur,  he  is  required  to  assist  at  the  minute  profes- 
sional examination  to  which  both  vehicle  and  quadruped 
are  submitted  before  they  can  be  i-estored  to  him  or  al- 
lowed to  be  again  used  for  the  public  service.  If  the  horse 
be  found  by  the  veterinary-surgeon  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion to  be  diseased,  worn  out,  or  unfit  for  use,  the  driver  is 
obliged  to  replace  him  before  again  plying  for  hire  ;  and 
should  the  wheelwright  employed  to  test  the  condition  of 
the  carriage,  pronounce  it  unsafe,  he  is  compelled  to  have 
it  properly  repaired;  if  beyond  repair,  it  is  condemned  and 
broken  up. 

To  the  kennel  we  next  turn  our  attention,  invited  by 
the  pitiable  wailings  of  the  wretched  captives  detained 
there,  though,  alas  !  powerless  to  help  them.  It  is  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  equarrisseur  that  the  poor  brutes  are 
entrusted,  and  he  it  is  who  undertakes  to  do  the  honors  of 
his  department  to  visitors.  He  unlocks  their  prison-door, 
then  opens  it  cautiously,  looks  in,  and  having  ascertained 
that  none  of  the  occupants  are  at  large,  enters  and  admits 
us,  carefully  closing  the  door  again.  We  find  ourselves  in 
a  paved  court  consisting  of  two  compartments  :  along  the 
walls  of  both,  on  either  side,  are  built  rows  of  cages  di- 
vided by  wooden  partitions  ;  they  are  of  limited  dimensions, 
especially  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  some  of  the  inmates. 
All  these  are  chained  ;  and  the  accumulated  bowlings, 
wailings,  barkings,  and  hayings,  which  have  been  proceed- 
ing on  a  crescendo  scale  since  our  entrance,  now  constitute 
a  turmoil  absolutely  bewildering. 

The  dogs  we  see  (and  hear)  are  drawn  from  all  quarters 
of  Paris,  and  comprise,  in  fact,  all  canine  flaneurs  found 
loitering  homeless  and  purposeless  in  the  streets  of  this 
dangerous  capital ;  even  thbse  lucky  dogs  who  have  a  ser- 
vant to  wait  on  them,  who  live  on  dainties,  sit  on  cushions, 
and  ride  in  carriages  —  should  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  walk  out  unattended,  are, 
whenever  they  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  dog-stealer, 
liable  to  the  common  fate:  neither  is  any  more  respect 
shown  to  the  liberty  of  those  grave  business-like  dogs,  who 
trot  along  the  streets,  never  hesitating  as  to  which  turning 
they  shall  take,  with  an  air  of  self-reliance  so  pronounced 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  they  are  bent  on  some 
important  errand  —  even  these  are  relentlessly  arrested, 
and,  all  protests  notwithstanding,  are  borne  off"  to  the  Rue 
de  Pointoise  :  once  there  they  are  submitted  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  a  competent  judge,  who  pronounces  to  which  cate- 
gory each  is  to  be  consigned.  Some  of  these  caniiie  cap- 
tives are  so  handsome,  so  well-bred,  and  so  unquestionably 
dogs  of  birth,  that  the  merest  glance  suffices  to  certify 
their  patrician  descent,  and  therefore  to  determine  the 
treatment  they  are  to  receive.  Those  who  can  lay  claim 
to  the  privileges  of  class  are  shown  to  a  cell  constructed 
with  some  view  to  comfort  and  siinitary  considerations. 
The  floor  is  of  stone,  and   is  made  to  slope  at  a  slight  in- 
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cline ;  it  is  also  coven;d  with  clean  litt«r,  and  each  pen- 
sioner is  provided  with  a  tin  bowl  containint;  a  not  very 
liberal  allowance  of  bones,  and  a  basin  of  water.  This 
scanty  and  simple  fare,  doled  out  to  dogs  of  the  first  cate- 
:i>ry  only,  serves  to  keep  them  alive  during  the  eight  days 
I  hey  occupy  the  chenit. 

Durinj^  tluH  interval  it  is  competent  for  their  masters  to 
apply  for  and  recover  them  ;  but,  alas  I  unless  they  repre- 
sent absolute  money  value,  these  faithful  creatures  await 
too  often  in  vain  the  reciprocal  fidelity  and"  solicitude  of 
their  masters. 

Every  Parisian  who  loses  a  valuable  dog  —  after,  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  suspecting  he  must  have  been 
robbed  of  it  —  repairs  to  the  Fourrifcre  in  the  forlorn  hope 
that  the  animal  may  have  been  picked  up  by  the  police 
and  carried  thither.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  he  be  desir- 
ous of  recovering  him,  all  he  haa  to  do  is  to  describe  the 
dojr,  prove  his  ownership,  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  and 
obtain  restitution. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  however,  it  happens  that  many 
of  even  the  more  valuable  dogs  are  not  called  for  within 
the  prescribed  period;  a  sale  therefore  takes  place  every 
Sunday  morning,  when  they  are  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  written  attestation  is  handed  to  the  purchaser 
declaring  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  obtained  the 
dog,  and  protecting  him  from  all  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the 
former  owner. 

The  system  of  dog-stealing  has,  of  course,  been  as  care- 
fully and  successfully  cultivated  in  Paris  as  in  London  ;  we 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Fourriere  was 
at  one  time  exposed  to  frequent  raids  from  the  clever  fra- 
ternity who  practise  it.  Among  the  tricks  by  which  they 
managed  to  cheat  the  officials,  the  most  frequent  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  in  thieves'  slang  by  the  name  of 
grinchvtsage.  The  grinchisseurs  always  hunt  in  couples, 
and  their  plan  was  this.  One  of  them  would  call  at  the 
bureau  ami  politely  request  permission  to  look  round  the 
kennel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  dog  he  had  just  lost. 
Casting  his  practised  eye  over  the  collection,  and  while 
regretting  that  his  missing  pet  should  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  those  "  rascally  dog-stealers,"  he  would  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  note  all  the  points  in  any  valu- 
able dog  that  might  happen  to  be  confined  there ;  then 
regretting  the  trouble  he  had  given,  he  would  with- 
draw. 

Next  day  came  the  second,  who  followed  up  the  game 
by  announcing  the  loss  of  a  favorite  dog,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  it  might  have  been  brought  there  by  the  po- 
lice ;  "  perhaps,"  adds  he,  "  you  could  tell  me  whether  you 
have  one  answering  such  and  such  a  description."  Several 
robberies  were  thus  effected;  but  at  length  the  "dodge" 
was  discovered,  and  a  new  regulation,  founded  upon  it, 
was  framed,  by  which  no  applicant  is  allowed  access  to 
the  kennel  until  he  has  given  a  written  descriptioji  of  the 
dog  he  has  come  to  seek.  To  this  document  he  must  ap- 
pend his  name  and  address,  together  with  that  of  a  respect- 
able referee,  should  the  "  administration"  see  any  reason 
to  require  it. 

During  our  visit,  a  woman  servant  was  admitted  to  in- 
spect the  inmates  of  the  kennel  with  a  view  to  the  recovery 
of  her  master's  little  dog,  which  had  been  missing  since 
the  day  previous.  Unfortunately  for  her,  it  appeared  to 
have  found  its  way  into  other  hands,  and  so  the  Controleur 
at  once  concluded  on  hearing  the  description. 

"  C'etait,  monsieur,"  she  said  mournfully,  "  une  si  jolie  pe- 
tite bete !  Helas,  si  vous  saviez  !  —  et  gentil,  et  docile,  et 
fidele  !  Ah,  mon  Dieu,"  she  continued  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  un  petit  mouton  noir  tout  frise  —  mais  frise  "  — 

<'  Ah,  ma  foi,"  replied  the  Contr6leur,  "  un  mouton  noir 
tout  frise  vous  sentez  bien,  9a  ne  se  perd  pas  ;  <;a  se  vole ; 
mais  un  animal  de  «ette  espfece,  9a  doit  aller  dans  les  trois 
cents  francs." 

"  C'est  que  c'est  vrai  ce  que  vous  dites  Ik,  monsieur  ;  9a 
valait  bien  ce  que  vous  dites,  et  puis  le  patron  I'aimait 
tant"  — 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  que  voulez-vous  ?  II  fallait  le  garder  k 
la  maison ;  tout  de   meme,  si   par   hasard  il    trouvait  le 


chemin  de  la  foun-i^re,  soyez  tranquille,  on  vous  le  fera 
savoir  tout  de  suite." 

The  poor  girl,  however,  seemed  to  attach  but  little  hope 
to  this  issue,  and  went  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Per  contra,  a  fine  frisky,  liver-colored  setter  was  brought 
in,  and  attracted  general  admiration  from  the  ofliicials ;  as 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  value,  a  place  was  unhesitat- 
ingly assigned  him  in  the  rank  of  the  aristos. 

As  for  the  poor  brutes  condemned  to  the  cells  of  the 
second  category,  their  condition  is  a  very  hard  one,  and 
they  rarely  recross  the  fatal  threshold  of  their  dungeon. 
Nor  is  this  all :  three  days  constitute  the  term  of  their 
miserable  lives  from  the  time  they  are  kidnapped,  and 
during  that  period  neither  food  nor  even  water  is  accorded 
them  I 

"  Pour  ceux-lA,"  said  our  guide, "  ils  n'ont  aucune  valeur ; 
done,  ils  ne  mdritent  pas  d'fitre  nourris."  The  sequitur 
would  have  been  amusing  but  for  the  cruelty  of  the  result, 
yet  did  we  note  many  expressive  and  intelligent  faces 
among  them,  and  there  was  something  in  the  meek  resig- 
nation with  which  they  seemed  to  accept  their  lot.  "  Lib- 
erte,  figalite,  Fraternitd,"  L"  profusely  inscribed  on  all  the 
Paris  buildings,  whether  standing  or  in  ruins :  the  Com- 
nmne  forgot  to  paint  this  on  the  walls  of  the  Fourriere, 
where  the  distinctions  of  patrician  and  plebeian  are  fol- 
lowed by  such  invidious  results. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  yard  is  the  canine  "  Place  de 
Greve,"  where  out  of  the  thousand  dogs  brought  monthly 
to  the  Fourriere,  650  are  mercilessly  hung  by  the  equaris- 
seur  ! 

We  found  much  in  these  details  to  shock  our  human 
feelings;  and  the  sight  of  these  poor  creatures,  deprived  of 
their  liberty  and  of  all  chance  of  finding  their  way  back 
to  their  homes,  exposed  to  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  in  a  sometimes  damp,  sometimes  sultry  yard,  with- 
out water  and  without  food,  for  three  days  and  nights  — 
even  though  unconscious  of  their  impending  fate  —  touched 
us  profoundly,  and  haunted  our  imagination  long  after  we 
had  left  the  kennel.  The  imploring  eyes  of  some,  the  re- 
signed attitude  of  others,  the  starved  and  helpless  aspect 
of  all,  seemed  doubly  sad  in  presence  of  the  indifferent,  not 
to  say  brutal,  tone  of  the  "  mailre  des  hautes  oeuvres  "  ren- 
dered callous,  no  doubt  by  long  familiarity  with  his  degrad- 
ing occupation. 

"  A  quoi  bon  les  nourrir  ou  les  arroser  ?  "  said  he,  with  a 
shrug,  as  he  administered  a  kick  on  the  nose  of  one  who 
had  thrust  it  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  seemed  to 
be  piteously,  if  mutely,  appealing  to  us  to  intercede  for 
him.  "  A  quoi  bon,  quand  apres-demain  ils  seront  pendus  ? 
Ma  foi,  ils  en  valent  bien  la  peine,  allez." 

It  would  seem  that  sometimes  he  is  spared  the  trouble  of 
performing  this  revolting  duty ;  in  a  corner  which  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  we  should  explore,  we  discerned  the 
starved  carcase  of  a  dog  that  had  died  in  his  cage,  and 
near  it  another  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  hold  out  many 
hours.  Whether  these  had  been  forgotten,  and  had  been 
kept  unhung  over  the  usual  time,  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine ;  possibly  they  had  been  brought  in  in  a  more 
hungry  condition  than  the  rest. 

.  On  the  day  of  our  visit,  as  we  were  told,  a  lady  had 
called  at  the  bureau,  coolly  desiring  to  leave  her  dog  at  the 
Fourriere.  The  Controleur,  surprised  at  so  singular  a  re- 
quest, asked  for  an  explanation,  apprehending  that  she  did 
not  understand  the  object  and  uses  of  the  establishment. 
She  simply  replied  that  she  wished  them  to  keep  it. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  "  said  the  official.  "  Mon 
Dieu,  cela  m'est  bien  egal,"  answered  the  lady;  "I  can't 
kill  it  myself;  no  one  will  buy  it;  and  I  don't  mean  to  pay 
the  tax  any  longer."  Of  course  the  arrangement  was  alto- 
gether repudiated,  but  doubtless  the  owner  of  the  super- 
fluous dog  indemnified  herself  by  "  losing  "  it  in  the  streets 
among  other  waifs  abandoned  there  for  similar  reasons. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  turn  our  back  on  this  scene  of  des- 
olation, and  to  hurry  out  of  hearing  of  wails  which  seemed 
to  betray  that  in  this  canine  inferno  all  hope  had  been 
abandoned  at  the  door. 

A  thousand  unowned  or  disowned  dogs,  cast  unmuzzled 
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every  month  upon  the  public  streets,  no  doubt  present  a 
formidable  difficulty  to  deal  with.  Still,  the  question  of 
their  treatment  deserves  attention,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Societe  Protectrice  des  Animaux, 
which  employs  itself  to  so  much  purpose  in  Paris,  would 
willingly  cooperate  in  any  improvement  that  a  humane  in- 
genuity might  suggest. 


PLEASURES   OF   AN  AUTUMN  IN   SPAIN. 

Year  after  year  the  romance  of  travel  is  removed 
further  and  further  from  the  reach  of  the  tourist,  as  civil- 
ization extends  its  humanizing  influences  beyond  what  we 
have  been  wont  to  consider  its  recognized  frontiers.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
West  were  brought  within  easy  reach  of  Euston  Station. 
Rail  to  Liverpool,  steamer  over  the  Atlantic,  rail  again  to 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  then  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
of  riding  carried  you  into  the  country  of  the  buffalo,  and 
offered  you  every  reasonable  chance  of  having  your  hair 
lifted  by  the  red  man.  That  is  altogether  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  buffaloes  are  fled  from  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  Indians  are  gone  after  them.  You  travel 
in  Pullman's  patent  cars  past  the  notorious  Smoky  Fork, 
the  Bent's  Bluffs,  and  the  Bloody  Fords  ;  and  you  must 
penetrate  into  the  remote  recesses  of  the  Nevada  if  you  are 
even  to  incur  a  risk  from  miserable  Diggers.  This  is  only 
a  specimen  of  the  revolution  that  is  being  wrought  every- 
where. Russia's  pacifying  process  in  the  Caucasus  has 
made  the  skirts  of  Ararat  almost  as  safe  as  the  valleys  that 
lie  round  Mont  Blanc.  No  future  Vambery  need  visit  the 
Tartar  Khanates  in  a  perilous  masquerade,  and  Baker 
Pacha  believes  he  has  moved  the  borders  of  Egypt  within 
easy  sail  of  the  spot  where  her  Majesty's  "(Donsul  for 
Southern  Africa  has  established  amicable  relations  with 
the  savages.  No  doubt  there  are  still  localities  like  Mon- 
golia and  Chinese  Tartary  where  you  must  find  your  way 
through  hordes  of  warlike  barbarians,  riding  along  preca- 
rious gangways  of  plank  pegged  to  the  precipices  that  hang 
over  bottomless  abysses.  But  then  there  are  not  many 
men  who  could  spare  the  time  for  such  an  expedition  as 
Mr.  Ney  Elias  has  successfully  undertaken,  even  if  they 
could  manage  to  muster  the  extraordinary  resolution  neces- 
sary. Most  people  desire  to  compress  their  autumn  excite- 
ment into  an  ordinary  holiday-time,  and  hurry  home  again 
to  resume  their  ordinary  avocations  of  business  or  pleas°ure. 

To  such  people  we  would  say.  Go  to  Spain.  The  Penin- 
sula always  has  plenty  to  interest ;  but  this  season  it  offers 
extraordinary  temptations  to  the  curious  and  adventurous 
tourist.  No  matter  what  way  his  tastes  may  tend,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  find  something  to  gratify  them,  whether  he 
be  interested  in  military  operations,  regular  and  irregular, 
or  care  to  follow  the  deliberations  of  the  Cortes  over  "those 
ceaseless  constitutional  projects  which  the  Ministry  so 
carefully  matures;  or  to  watch  the  working  of  mob  rule  in 
the  various  revolutionary  Communes,  or  the  conflict  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  as  carried  on  with  murder  and  fire-raisintr  in 
the  great  commercial  cities.  He  will  be  thrown  into'the 
closest  contact  with  those  bolder  and  more  picturesque 
types  of  society  with  which  Spain  abounds,  but  which  used 
to  be  kept  in  the  background  when  the  law  was  stronger, 
or  when  autocrats  like  Narvaez  governed  society  with  "the 
^^u  u.  "^'^^  ^*^  ^^"^  ereat  charm  of  his  journey  that  he 
wUl  be  able  to  count  upon  absolute  safety  nowhere.  Peo- 
ple say  that,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in 

*T°'  i.^  great*'"  part  of  the  country  remains  peaceable 
and  indifferent.  It  possibly  may  be  true.  But  the  worst 
of  it  u  —  or  the  best  of  it,  as  you  choose  to  recrard  it  — 
Uiat  you  have  no  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  peace  in 
any  particular  spot,  for  the  whole  land  is  volcanic,  and 
new  Communes  break  out  like  new  craters  in  the  most 
unlikely  spotr  You  go  to  bed  one  night  at  the  Parador 
de  las  Diligencias  in  the  dull  old  market-place  of  some 
gnm  old  city.  There  is  the  usual  swarm  of  draped  con- 
spirators under  your  windows,  with  the  folds  of  the  capa 


cast  over  their  mouths,  although  the  thermometer  at  mid- 
night would  mark  something  like  100°.  You  never  doubt 
that  they  are  discussing  as  usual  the  price  of  pork  and 
garbanzos  over  their  home-grown  tobacco,  and  perhaps 
they  are.  But  you  wake  next  morning  to  find  the  town  in 
full  revolution.  A  revolutionary  Junta  is  sitting  in  the 
town-hall  opposite,  presided  over  by  your  fellow-passenger 
in  the  banquette  of  yesterday's  diligence.  Bill-stickers 
are  affixing  the  Junta's  first  and  latest  edict  to  the  gates  of 
the  great  church,  and  a  couple  of  its  functionaries  are  on 
duty  at  the  gates  of  the  Parador,  because  your  fellow- 
passenger  has  a  bedroom  there,  or  the  corporal  command- 
ing-in-chief is  having  his  chocolate  down-stairs.  Probably, 
in  the  dignity  of  their  new-born  authority,  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  complications  with  foreign  Powers,  the 
Junta  may  courteously  kiss  the  hands  of  your  worship  and 
permit  your  worship  to  slip  through  their  own.  But  then 
again  they  may  not ;  and  there  is  always  a  chance  of  some 
subordinate  levying  a  forced  benevolence  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  confiscating  your  bullion  to  his  pressing  per- 
sonal necessities. 

So,  whatever  pessimists  may  say,  you  may  be  pretty  cer- 
tain that  you  will  have  no  assurance  of  safety  anywhere 
when  once  you  have  crossed  the  Bridge  of  the  Bidassoa. 
Even  if  you  pass  straight  through  to  Cadiz,  you  are  likely 
to  meet  with  more  adventures  than  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  ever  dreamed  of,  for  the  police  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood  kept  the  Peninsula  tolerably  tranquil  in  Don 
Quixote's  days.  But  if  you  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
your  opportunities,  you  will  take  one  of  those  circular  tours 
which  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cook  has  made  so  popular. 
You  enter,  as  we  have  seen,  by  San  Sebastian,  touch 
Carthagena  on  the  extreme  south,  and  come  back,  if  you 
can,  by  Internationalist  Barcelona.  The  beauty  of  it  is, 
that,  barring  the  risks  inseparable  from  the  free  fight  that 
is  going  on  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land, 
there  is  little  interruption  to  the  travelling.  Had  Mr. 
Cook  himself  bargained  with  the  Spaniards  to  throw  their 
country  into  anarchy  for  the  diversion  and  instruction  of 
his  clients,  the  arrangements  for  visiting  the  battle-field 
could  scarcely  be  more  perfect.  When  you  pass  the  Bi- 
dassoa, you  learn  that  the  Carlists  are  in  force  on  the 
heights  to  the  right  which  saw  so  much  hard  fighting  when 
Soult  was  being  pushed  backwards  by  Wellington.  That 
picturesque-looking  old  city  by  the  river  mouth  is  Fuente- 
rabia,  where  fifteen  hundred  Carlists  assisted  at  a  disem- 
barkation of  arms  only  the  other  day.  You  learn  that 
Carlist  pickets  had  been  patrolling  your  road  the  very 
evening  before  your  arrival,  although  those  are  Republican 
bayonets  that  you  distinguish  glancing  in  the  sun  on  the 
slopes  in  front  of  you.  For  that  long  street  which  con- 
tinues the  straight  road  you  are  driving  along  is  Irun,  and 
Irun  is  occupied  by  five  hundred  civil  guards,  a  company 
of  regulars,  and  some  custom-house  officers.  The  train 
moves  quietly  onward,  although  for  obvious  reasons  a  little 
more  slowly  than  usual.  Yet,  for  all  you  know,  the  oppos- 
■ing  parties  may  come  in  collision  just  as  you  cross  the 
ground  between  them ;  and  when  you  have  been  looking 
forward  to  breakfast  at  the  station,  you  may  find  that  you 
have  come  up  in  time  to  be  present  at  an  assault  in  force 
on  the  town.  The  train  moves  somewhat  more  slowly  than 
usual,  because  accidents  will  occur  even  on  comparatively 
level  roads  when  rails  are  lifted.  But  when  you  mount 
into  the  wild  mountain  passes  in  the  province  of  Vittoria, 
you  become  perceptibly  more  sensitive  to  that  particular 
form  of  danger.  The  curves  are  so  sharp  and  the  gradients 
so  steep  that  the  strongest  brakes  could  hardly  save  you  if 
they  happened  to  be  applied  a  moment  too  late.  Yet  here, 
in  the  face  of  such  very  probable  perils,  the  train  dashes 
along  at  a  somewhat  reckless  pace  for  a  mountain  line. 
If  you  ask  the  armed  conductor  the  reason,  he  points  out 
that  of  two  evils  it  is  wise  to  choose  the  less.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  you  may  go  flying  over  some  preci- 
pice at  a  corner,  instead  of  running  round  the  curve, 
except,  indeed,  the  probability  of  the  Carlists  firing  a 
volley  into  the  windows  by  way  of  practical  joke,  were  you 
to  slacken  pace  sufficiently  to  tempt  them.     For  the  time 
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being  they  are  invisible,  like  Clan  Alpine  warriors  before 
they  started  into  sight  at  their  chieftain's  signal  whistle ; 
but  doubtless  the  copsewood  is  (juite  full  of  them.  It  is 
true  the  railway  directors  have  contracted  with  the  Carlist 
leaders  that  the  trains  shall  go  free  for  a  certain  blackmail; 
hut  subordinates  are  apt  to  override  such  arrangements 
when  they  have  not  been  invited  to  share  in  the  subsidy. 

Suppose  you  emerge  from  the  Carlist  country  with  your 
person  safe,  and  without  having  been  executed  as  a  Itepub- 
lican  s|)y,  or  put  to  ransom  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
checiuer.  Suppose  you  escape  those  independent  outlying 
bands  which  infest  the  Guadarrama  and  the  environs  of  the 
Escorial.  You  find  yourself  in  the  capital  enjoying  a  now 
phase  of  excitement.  Here  there  is  no  fighting  or  civil  dis- 
turbance. It  is  merely  a  (luestion  of  amicably  arranging  the 
new  constitution  of  the  federal  llepublic.  It  is  all  to  be 
settled  within  the  walls  of  the  Cortes  in  Parliamentary  de- 
bate. You  obtain  a  ticket  for  the  gallery,  and,  having  occa- 
sionally assisted  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Versailles 
Assembly,  are  not  much  scandalized  by  the  vigor  and  fer- 
vor of  these  Southern  orators.  A  burning  matter  of  detail 
is  being  debated,  and  you  explain  the  violent  and  tedious 
personalities  of  the  irreconcilables  by  the  certainty  of  their 
having  to  succumb  on  a  division  to  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. Soon  you  surmise  that  it  was  not  altogether  without 
an  object  that  they  have  been  talking  against  time.  Some- 
thing like  a  dull  roar  is  coming  through  the  open  windows, 
and  you  see  faces  on  the  Ministerial  bench  turning  from 
red  to  pale  in  spite  of  the  heat.  The  debate  is  hastily  ad- 
journed without  the  objectionable  resolution  being  passed, 
and  when  you  have  made  your  way  out  of  the  door,  you  are 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  Madrid  mob.  You  may  have 
seen  the  many-headed  in  the  bull  ring  before,  and  thought 
it  one  of  the  very  ugliest  monsters  you  had  ever  sat  eyes 
upon.  You  like  its  looks  much  less  now,  when  it  has  been 
largely  recruited  from  those  desperate  ragamuffins  who  can- 
not even  command  a  beseta  for  the  bulls,  but  who  can  all 
afford  the  long  Albacete  knives  which  they  wear  conspicu- 
ously in  their  ragged  sashes.  Nor  is  it  altogether  reassur- 
ing, if  you  care  for  your  life  more  than  for  Seiior  Salmeron 
and  his  Constitutions,  that  the  windows  of  the  great  Medina 
Coeli  palace  opposite  should  be  filled  with  civic  guards  and 
their  rifles.  It  would  be  so  safe  in  the  mean  time  for  those 
amateur  soldiers  to  pour  a  volley  down  among  the  knives 
and  rusty  muskets ;  and  the  decent  dress  which  marks  you 
an  aristocrat  and  a  foreigner  is  already  causing  you  Tery 
serious  anxiety,  although  the  mob  as  yet  has  not  been 
lashed  into  fury.  You  have,  in  fact,  arrived  in  Madrid  dur- 
ing a  Spanish  Ministerial  crisis,  and,  as  a  stranger  and  a 
neutral,  the  situation  becomes  rather  tense  for  your  nerves, 
when  you  can  never  take  the  shortest  walk  abroad  without 
passing  between  the  hostile  positions  of  excited  politicians 
of  the  most  advanced  opinions. 

Proceeding  southwards,  your  speculations  take  a  some- 
what anxious  turn  as  you  approach  the  railway  junction  in 
the  Sierra  Morena.  It  is  not  that  you  are  doubtful  about 
"  establishing  connections,"  but  because  it  is  the  celebrated 
Peco  who  superintends  the  arrangements  of  the  line,  and 
Peco  is  a  brigand  of  the  good  old  school,  althouorh  he  can 
show  his  colonel's  commission  from  both  the  Carlists  and 
the  Republicans.  If  you  reach  Cordova  without  having 
been  interviewed  by  Peco,  you  glide  along  the  banks  of  the 
tawny  Guadalquivir  to  Seville ;  and,  had  your  luck  been 
better,  you  might  have  seeil  the  Communists  executing 
their  masterly  retreat,  leaving  the  city  in  flames  behind 
them.  Shells  from  an  insurgent  cruiser  are  falling  fast  into 
fair  Cadiz.  You  cannot  carry  out  your  intention  of  riding 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga  by  Ronda,  because  the  Inter- 
nationalists are  established  in  force  in  the  Sierra,  and  none 
of  the  horse-hirers  of  the  Rock  will  trust  his  animals  in  the 
clutches  of  these  men  and  brethren.  So  you  take  a  berth 
in  a  coasting  steamer.  It  dares  not  touch  at  Malacca,  be- 
cause a  bombardment  is  going  on  ;  you  can  hear  the  shots  as 
you  hold  out  to  sea ;  and  at  Almeria  you  see  the  visible 
signs  of  a  bombardment  which  took  place  before  your  visit. 
Off  Carthagena  you  are  chased  by  one  of  the  iron  clads  of 
the  Murcian  navy,  and  you  only  escape  being  made  prize  of 


war  because  the  landsman  in  command  of  her  cannot  sail 
his  ship.  Alicante,  the  port  of  the  capital,  is  quiet,  because 
it  is  filled  with  vessels  of  war,  and  all  bristling  with  bayo- 
nets ;  and  Valencia,  because  the  Communists  have  bad  their 
will  of  it  already,  and  left  it  in  comparative  solitude.  But 
you  fihd  Barcelona  in  full  insurrection ;  the  Commune  is 
proclaimed  at  last  by  its  thousands  of  Internationalist  work- 
men ;  the  fort  of  Montjuich  is  firing  on  the  town,  and  the 
Carlists  are  occupying  the  suburbs  that  have  sprung  up 
round  the  villas  of  the  manufacturing  princes.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  landing  there;  nor,  if  you  did,  would  it  help 
you  out  of  the  country,  which  by  this  time  you  begin  to 
have  bad  quite  enough  of.  All  travelling  is  stopped  on 
the  great  line  of  communication  with  France,  and  the  Carl- 
ists are  threatening  all  the  Northern  fortresses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  outbreak  in  Barcelona  which 
is  always  imminent,  and  the  bombardment  of  Malaga  which 
was  merely  avoided  by  an  accident,  we  have  combined 
these  experiences  of  our  imaginary  tourist  entirely  from 
the  telegrams  of  the  last  few  months,  and  who  shall  say 
that  the  future  does  not  promise  as  much  sensation  as  the 
past?  We  have  avoided  Salamanca  and  Granada,  and 
many  other  places  of  interest;  but  even  his  flying  trip  by 
the  chief  cities  and  the  main  lines  must  have  provided 
excitement  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 


JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER. 


TiiKRE  is  something  attractive  and  interesting,  not 
only  to  the  critic  but  to  the  general  public,  in  that  close 
contact  and  juxtaposition  of  two  great  writers  in  almost 
any  department  of  literature,  which  permits  every  reader 
the  privilege  of  contrast  and  comparison,  and  seems  to  en- 
large his  powers  of  discrimination  by  the  mere  external 
circumstances  which  call  them  forth.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  how  much  Goethe  has  done  for  Schiller 
and  Schiller  tor  Goethe  in  this  way.  They  have  made  a 
landscape  and  atmosphere  for  each  other,  rounding  out,  by 
the  constant  variety  and  contrast,  each  other's  figures  from 
the  blank  of  the  historical  background  —  impressing  upon 
our  minds  what  one  was  and  the  other  was  not,  by  an  evi- 
dence much  more  striking  than  that  of  critical  estimate. 

We  have  not  in  England  any  parallel  to  the  group  they 
make,  or  to  the  effect  they  produce.  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  might  have  faintly  emulated  it  had  their  inter- 
course been  longer  and  fuller ;  but  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, or  Byron  and  Shelley,  or  any  other  combination  in 
our  crowded  poetical  firmament,  would  be  but  two  among 
many  —  not  The  Two,  the  crowned  and  undisputed  mon- 
archs  of  a  national  literature,  as  are  this  German  pair,  — 
men  of  the  same  age,  the  same  inspiration,  to  whom  the 
great  task  has  been  given,  consciously  and  evidently,  of 
shaping  the  poetry  of  a  people.  To  us  with  our  older  tra- 
ditions and  long-accumulated  slowly-growing  wealth,  the 
position  altogether  is  remarkable  enough  to  call  forth  an 
interest  more  curious  and  eager  than  is  generally  excited 
by  literary  questions. 

The  poetry  of  a  nation,  according  to  our  experience,  is 
its  oldest  and  most  assured  inheritance,  something  so 
deeply  bedded  in  our  heart  and  lifie  that  we  cannot  point 
out  to  ourselves  where  it  began,  or  call  up  before  our  minds 
any  conception  of  those  dim  ages  when  it  was  not.  Shake- 
speare himself,  the  greatest  glory  of  our  English  tongue, 
stands  centuries  back,  and  has  been  the  birthright  of  many 
generations  of  Englishmen  ;  yet  even  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing the  founder  of  our  national  poetry.  But  here,  not  so 
far  parted  from  absolute  sight  and  touch  —  one  of  them 
still  living  within  the  recollection,  or  at  least  within  the 
lifetime,  of  a  ^reat  many  of  us  —  stand  the  two  men  who 
have  created  German  poetry. 

Were  it  possible  that,  instead  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
growth  of  character  and  expression  which  makes  us  out 
of  children  become  men,  the  expansion  of  a  human   soul 
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could  come  about  in  a  day  or  a  moment,  like  that  of  a 
flower,  it  would  scarcely  be  more  surprising,  more  interest- 
inir,  than  are  the  phenomena  which  attend  this  other  de- 
velopment, the  birth  of  poetry  —  in  a  race  which  it  is  now 
the  lashion  to  consider  one  of  the  most  poetic  races  of  hu- 
manity. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  however,  that  race  had  done  little 
more  than  babble  in  vague  ballad  strains  and  preludes  of 
verse.  It  had  its  Minnesingers,  it  is  true,  great  enough  to 
charm  the  literati  of  the  present  day  who  take  to  them- 
selves the  "-lory  of  having  disinterred  them;  but  great 
poems  never  need  disinterring.  Germany  lay  silent  in  a 
rich  chaos  of  material,  fanciful,  superstitious,  sentimental, 
transcendental,  but  with  no  literature  in  which  to  express 
itself,  no  poetry  —  a  Memnon's  head,  quivering  with  sound 
suppressed,  which  as  yet  no  sun-touch  had  called  tbrth. 
But  that  the  image  is  trivial  for  so  great  an  occurrence,  we 
mit'ht  say  that  the  curtain  rolled  visibly  up  from  the  dim 
world,  thus  lying  voiceless,  revealing  in  a  moment  the  two 
sinc^ers,  whose  office  was  to  remake  that  world,  and  give  its 
darkness  full  expression. 

The  curtain  rolls  up  slowly  —  upon  nothing  —  an  empty 
stage,  a  vast  silent  scene;  when,  lo,  there  enters  from  one 
side  and  another,  on  either  hand,  a  poet  —  and  the  poetry 
of  Germany  is  created  under  our  eyes.  A  most  curious, 
memorable  sight  as  ever  came  to  pass  in  this  world,  and  all 
the  more  notable  that  the  doers  of  it  are  not  one  nor  many, 
but  two,  magnifying,  revealing,  expounding  each  other,  and 
by  their  mutual  presence  making  the  mystery  clear. 

What  would  it  have  been  in  England  had  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  instead  of  being  the  growth  of  two  different 
ages,  stood  side  by  side,  working  together,  creating  con- 
sciously, and  of  set  purpose,  that  literature  which  they  en- 
riched so  nobly,  one  of  them,  at  least,  with  probably  little 
thought  enough  of  the  vast  thing  he  was  doing  !  We  are 
all  fond  of  comparing  and  contrasting  these  two  Princes  of 
English  song,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  time 
and  character ;  but  what  endless  opportunities  should  we 
not  have  found  for  this  contrast  had  they  existed  in  one 
sphere.  The  difference  is  so  great,  however,  that  we  can- 
not make  any  just  parallel.  Milton  could  no  more  have 
been  produced  in  all  his  intensity  and  learned  austere 
splendor  in  the  broader  and  richer  Shakespearian  age, 
than  Shakespeare,  all-embracing,  all-tolerant,  all-compre- 
hending, could  have  preserved  that  godlike  breadth  and 
fulness  in  the  stern  struggles  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
comparison  between  them  cannot  be  complete. 

But  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  born  and  lived  under  the 
same  influences,  were  moulded  by  the  same  events,  drew 
breath  in  the  same  atmosphere.  And  they  were  what  it  is 
possible  our  Shakespeare  was  not,  though  of  late  ages  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  it  essential  to  poetry-^  they 
were  conscious  poets,  worshipping  in  themselves  the  di- 
vine faculty  which  they  recognized,  and  feeling  its  impor- 
tance with  a  distinctness  which  was  beyond  all  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  The  association  of  two  such  men  gives  an  addi- 
tional interest  and  attraction  to  each.  It  is  a  union  which 
has  been  commented  upon  at  unmeasured  length  and  by 
many  critics,  moved  by  that  curious  and  overweening  en- 
thusiasm for  German  literature  which  has  aflected  wTth  a 
kind  of  literary  frenzy  so  many  original  and  thoughtful 
minds. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  approach  the  subject  with  the 
adoring  reverence  which  has  been  so  common,  and  from 
which  It  is  80  difficult  to  escape  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  consider  the  two  great  poets  of  modern  Germany  ;  but 
we  do  not  claim  any  exception  from  the  special  spell  of 
their  remarkable  position,  a  position  as  notable  in  the 
world^  as  that  of  any  reformer,  statesman,  or  patriot  who 
has  given  new  form  and  development  to  the  life  of  his 
coantry. 

Of  the  two,  Goethe  was  so  much  the  more  remarkable 
that  he  can  be  considered  and  treated  of  alone ;  but  of 
Schiller  we  can  scarcely  speak  without  bringing  in  the 
name  of  his  greater,  more  splendid,  and  less  lovable  coad- 
jutor. Their  friendship  was  creditable  and  profitable  to 
both,  though  we  confess  we  are  a  little  weary  of  hearing  it 


pointed  out  as  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  relations  be- 
tween men  of  letters,  which,  the  world  persists  in  believ- 
ing, are  constantly  interrupted  by  jealousies  and  emula- 
tions. This  persistent  theory  maintains  itself  bravely,  as 
most  theories  do,  in  the  veiy  face  of  fact  —  by  which  it 
might  have  been  proved  a  thousand  times  that,  whatsoever 
may  be  the  jealousies  of  art,  writers  and  painters  invari- 
ably find  their  closest  companions  in  their  own  craft,  and 
are  nowhere  so  happy  or  so  much  at  home,  all  friendly  tiffs 
notwithstanding,  as  among  their  brethren  of  the  brush  or 
the  pen,  who  alone  fully  realize  their  difficulties  and  un- 
derstand their  efforts. 

Where  is  the  writer,  living  or  dead,  who  has  not  been 
consoled  and  stimulated  by  the  generous  appreciation  of 
rivals,  even  when  less  successful  than  himself,  even  when 
somewhat  soured  by  personal  disappointment  ?  The  great, 
except  in  the  most  singular  cases,  are  always  ready  to  ap- 
plaud an  honest  eflTort ;  but  even  among  the  small  there  is 
a  wonderful  amount  of  generosity  anU  appreciation  of  ex- 
cellence, a  generosity  for  which  they  seldom  get  much 
credit,  but  of  which  all  real  brethren  of  the  arts  are  fully 
aware.  Patrons  are  good  (perhaps)  when  they  are  to  be 
had  —  and  the  personal  friends  who  love  us  because  we  are 
ourselves,  famous  or  unfamous,  are  best  of  all  earthly  bless- 
ings ;  but  for  companions,  for  the  understanding  which 
alone  makes  one  man's  sympathy  living  and  potent  to 
another,  for  comprehension  of  what  we  have  arrived  at, 
whether  successfully  or  not,  commend  us  to  our  fellows, 
those  others  of  our  trade  with  whom  according  to  the  prov- 
erb we  never  agree.  Possibly  not,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
circumstances  ;  but  even  where  there  is  not  agreement 
there  is  understanding,  which  is  next  best. 

The  association,  however,  of  these  two  great  German 
minds,  does  some  injustice  to  the  lesser  greatness.  We 
instinctively  begin  our  estimate  of  Schiller  by  the  confes- 
sion that  he  has  produced  no  Faust  —  a  confession  which 
is  perfectly  true,  but  highly  unnecessary  in  respect  to  any 
other  poet.  Neither  has  Goethe,  we  might  add,  produced  a 
Wallenstein  ;  but  Faust  so  far  transcends  all  embodiments 
of  human  sentiment  which  are  less  than  sovereign  and  su- 
preme, that  the  poet's  fame  has  become  one  with  that  of 
his  creation,  and  we  do  not  ask  what  else  he  has  done  besides 
this  crowning  effort.  That  wild,  mystic  impersonation  of 
natural  genius,  speculation,  superstition,  all  that  is  great 
and  little  in  the  German  soul,  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
The  supreme  imagination  which  thus  welded  a  mass  of  in- 
congruous and  fantastic  popular  fancies  into  one  being,  has 
undeniably  something  in  it  beyond  the  range  of  the  noble 
and  gentle  thinker  who  attempts  no  such  mystical  flight. 

Schiller  has  nothing  in  him  of  the  demigod  ;  he  stands 
firm  upon  mortal  soil,  where  the  motives,  and  wishes,  and 
aspirations  of  common  humanity  have  their  full  power. 
Even  the  visionary  part  of  him  is  all  human.  Christian,  nat- 
ural ;  and  when  he  touches  upon  the  borders  of  the  super- 
natural, as  in  those  miraculous  circumstances  which  sur- 
round his  Maid  of  Orleans,  it  is  still  pure  humanity  and  no 
fantastic  archdemoniac  inspiration  which  moves  him.  He 
is  infinitely  more  of  a  man,  and  —  paradoxical  as  the  words 
may  appear  —  infinitely  less  of  a  German  than  his  greater 
rival. 

The  standing-point  from  which  Goethe  contemplates  the 
world  is  that  of  a  separate  being,  able,  upon  his  detached 
point  of  vision,  to  see  as  it  were  all  round  the  human  figure 
which  he  contemplates,  to  bebold  it  in  relief,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  perpetual  complication  of  meaner  with  higher 
impulses,  and  the  confused  mixture  of  petty  external  cir- 
cumstances with  the  violent  movements  of  unrestrained 
will  and  passion.  The  man  who  sees  thus  from  an  intel- 
lectual eminence  should,  it  might  be  said,  see  better  and 
more  clearly  than  the  observer  on  the  comijion  level.  But 
yet  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  very  gain  in  point  of  perspective 
has  a  confusing  effect  upon  the  landscape.  The  lines  are 
altered  by  the  apparently  impartial  distance  from  which  he 
views  them.  There  is  something  wanting  to  the  human 
aspect  of  the  work  —  a  something  which  is  made  up  by  the 
keener  sense  of  local  color,  the  sharper  j)crception  of  all  dif- 
ferences in  atmosphere,  the  currents  of  air,  the  clouds  and 
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8h;nJow!4,  wliiuli  ^ive  sjK'ciHl  clinractcr  to  the  scone.  Tims 
the  faiitiistic  wililne.ss  of  tlic  Geiniiiri  iiiiiigiiiiilion — •  iho 
aspect,  liiilC  |)ictiirL'.s(|in;,  liulf  <frotos(jtic,  of  ii8  ppecial  tfim- 
por  an<l  tc'ii'leiicius — works  into  tho  picture  with  double 
force  from  the  (j  tuilie  altiiutlu,  thun  niakini  the  more  ab- 
stract poet  at  tlie  same  time  the  more  national.  We  feel 
tho  ap[)arent  fallacy  involved  in  these  words:  they  are  a 
parallax  ;  yet  tlmy  ar^  true  as  far  as  our  perception  <^oe3. 

JJut  Sihillcr  stands  upon  no  suiilin;^,  grand  elevation  of 
superiority  :  he  stands  anion<;  tho  men  and  women  whom 
he  [)ictures,  sympathi/ini^  with  them,  sometimes  wondering 
at  them,  sometimes  rejjardinfj  theth  with  that  beautiful  en- 
thusiasm of  the  maker  for  the  thing  created,  by  which  the 
poet  abdicates  his  own  sovereignty,  and  represents  liimself 
to  himself  as  the  mere  portrait  painter  of  something  God — 
not  he  —  has  made.  How  faithfully,  how  nobly,  without 
one  thought  of  self-reflection,  he  follows  the  lines  of  his 
hero's  noble  but  faulty  figure,  not  sparing  Wallenstein  — 
putting  his  strength  as  well  as  his  weakness  on  the  canvas, 
yet  showing  ever  the  heroic  magnitude  of  both !  With 
wliat  a  swell  of  high  and  generous  emotion  he  holds  his 
Shepherd-maiden  spotless  tlirough  the  stormy  scenes  of  her 
brief  drama!  His  own  individuality  has  nothing  to  do 
with  these  noble  pictures.  He  puts  himself  aside  alto- 
gether from  the  stage,  from  the  canvas,  and  throws  his  whole 
magnanimous  force  into  the  being  whom  it  is  his  business 
to  present  to  the  world.  Wallenstein  is  no  more  equal  to 
Hamlet  than  it  is  to  Faust;  but  in  this  particular  at  least, 
the  art  of  Schiller  is  more  Shakespearian  than  that  of 
Goethe.  There  is  much  in  it  of  the  high  unconscious  hu- 
mility, the  simple  putting  aside  of  all  personality,  which 
distinguishes  our  greatest  poet.  Instinctively  we  find  in 
Werter,  in  Meistcr,  even  in  Faust,  the  poet  himself,  who 
lurks  within  the  figures  he  has  made ;  but  we  no  more  look 
for  Schiller  in  his  Wallenstein,  in  Max,  or  Carlos,  or  Tell, 
than  we  look  for  Shakespeare  under  the  robes  of  Prospero 
or  in  Hamlet's  iuky  suit.  Schiller  paints  humankind 
without  reference  to  himself,  as  Shakespeare  did,  throwing 
himself  into  characters  different  from  his  own,  in  which  he 
can  imagine  a  fashion  of  being  perhaps  greater  than  his 
own  ;  whereas  Goethe  paints  always  a  certain  reflection  of 
himself  preeminent,  and  humankind  only  in  relation  to  and 
contrast  with  that  self,  somewhat  discredited  and  insignif- 
icant in  the  comparison. 

Such  a  dilTerence  is  one  of  kind  and  not  of  degree,  and 
may  be  traced  through  many  lesser  grades  of  power  —  one 
of  those  great  distinctions  between  genius  and  genius  which 
we  must  call  moral  rather  than  intellectual.  We  might 
say  that  the  same  distinction  could  be  drawn  between  Mil- 
ton and  Shakespeare,  were  it  not  that  this  double  contrast 
would  land  us  in  confusion  inextricable. 

To  place  Schiller  in  the  position  of  Milton,  and  Goethe 
in  that  of  Shakespeare,  is,  we  are  aware,  a  common  judg- 
ment of  critics ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  perceive 
how  the  breadth  and  impartiality,  the  ease  and  grandeur, 
of  the  greater  German,  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  our 
supreme  poet;  or  how  the  narrower  and  intenser  feeling  of 
Schiller,  his  earnest  morality,  and  ideal  elevation  of  the 
good  and  the  true,  reflect  themselves  in  Milton.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  broad  general  resemblance,  we  feel  that 
there  is  an  interior  and  profound  difference  between  the 
two,  in  each  case,  which  suggests  another,  classification. 
Milton  is  one  of  the  egoist-poets,  conscious,  first  of  all,  in 
the  universe,  of  his  own  supreme  existence,  the  standard 
of  all  things,  throwing  the  rest  of  humanity  into  the  shade. 
He  is  his  own  Satan,  as  Goethe  is  his  own  Faust.  The 
highest  conception  of  intellect  and  immortal  spirit  which 
either  can  grasp  is  himself. 

Thus,  though  in  one  phase  of  character  Schiller  resem- 
bles most  the  austere,  learned,  impassioned,  and  virtuous 
Milton,  by  another  ke  takes  his  place  on  the  side  of  Shake- 
speare, showing  the  same  power  of  self-obliteration,  if  not 
the  wonderful  calm  and  impartiality  with  which  that 
boundless  intelligence  represents  all  mankind.  This  moral 
difference  is  more  subtle  and  delicate  than  almost  any  in- 
tellectual distinction.  It  is  a  difference  which  critics  may 
miss,    but   which  the   common   mind   recojrnizes   without 


knowing  why,  and  demonstrates  by  a  warmer  tenderness,  a 
deeper  personal  feeling,  towards  the  less  selfish  genius. 
The. heart  never  hesitates  in  its  conclusion,  and  we  believe 
its  judgment  to  be  infallible.  We  admire  with  perhaps  a 
certain  shudder  the  great  and  gloomy  spirit  in  his  fallen 
grandeur,  the  great  Satan,  the  mysterious  Faust.  But  the 
humbler  and  sweeter  nature  which  forgets  itself,  whether 
conjoined  as  in  Shakespeare'n  case  with  the  higher  genius, 
or  as  in  Schiller's  with  the  less,  touches  us  beyond  intel- 
lectual admiration,  and  makes  its  possessor  the  ])oet  of  our 
hearts. 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  was  born  in  November,  1759, 
on  the  banks  of  the  pleasant  Neckar,  in  the  little  town  of 
Marbach ;  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
tradesman,  and  his  father  of  like  parentage.  His  father, 
however,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Wiirteraberg  army,  and 
went  to  the  wars  with  his  regiment  —  sometimes,  it  would 
seem,  acting  as  a  regimental  ofllcer  ;  and  the  earliest  years 
of  the  poet's  life  were  passed  in  the  sole  care  of  a  gentle, 
poetical  young  mother,  in  the  still  German  .village,  where 
she  lived  with  her  homely  parents,  and  where  the  doctor- 
captain  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  bringing  whiffs  of 
gunpowder  with  him,  and  of  the  larger  atmosphere  of  the 
world,  just  then  so  noisy,  resounding  with  wars  and  ru- 
mors of  wars.  When  peace  permitted  the  father's  return, 
the  family  went  to  Ludwigsburg,  where  little  Friedrich 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  delights  of  the  theatre ; 
then  to  Lorch,  where  the  beautiful  country  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  convent  and  castle  filled  him  with  dreamy  child- 
ish pleasure. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  people's  edition  of  his  "  Life  of 
Schiller,"  just  published,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  us  many 
new  and  delightful  details  of  this  primitive,  homely,  poetic 
German  country  life  —  so  sparing,  so  thrifty,  so  tenderly 
sentimental  and  full  of  family  affection,  of  which  already 
many  pleasant  chapters  have  been  opened  to  the  world. 
The  family  finally  settled  at  Solitude,  near  Stuttgard, 
where  Schiller's  father  had  the  superintendence  of  the  for- 
est, and  of  a  model-nursery  and  plantations  destined  for 
the  instruction  of  all  Wiirtembor:^.  a  kind  of  art  in  which 
Captain  Schiller  was  famed.  Here,  with  his  somewhat 
stern  father's  reminiscences  of  the  outside  world,  with  his 
kind  mother's  poetry  and  stories,  with  wthe  society  of  his 
young  sisters,  much  fresh  air,  and  the  simple  enjoyments 
of  childhood,  the  boy  developed  and  grew.  He  decided 
very  early  upon  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  had  been  sent 
to  "  the  Latin  school,  at  Ludwigsburg,"  with  this  idea. 
But  the  son  of  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  was 
not  expected  to  entertain  independent  ideas.  This  poten- 
tate was  a  paternal  ruler  and  a  theorist,  and  he  had  just 
established  a  great  academy  —  a  military  training  school 
—  called  by  his  own  name,  and  one  of  his  darling  enter- 
prises, which  was  intended  for  the  benefit,  above  all  others, 
of  officers'  sons. 

All  at  once,  while  the  Schillers  pleased  themselves  with 
the  notion,  common  to  all  homely,  aspiring  people,  of  see- 
ing their  son  "  wag  his  pow  in  a  pu'pit,"  there  suddenly 
came  an  offer  of  imperious  kindness  from  the  Duke  to  take 
the  clever  boy  who  was  of  a  kind  to  do  the  new  establish- 
ment credit,  into  the  Karls-schule.  Both  the  child  and  the 
parents  objected  strenuously,  but  the  objections  of  the  fa- 
ther had  to  be  made  humbly  and  had  to  be  overruled,  — 
for  was  not  he  himself  and  all  his  family  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  his  royal  patron  ?  The  kindness  of  a  superior 
is  often  as  tyrannical  as  cruelty ;  but  yet  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  Duke  Karl  Eugen  has  had  hard  measure,  and  that, 
barring  the  embarrassing  and  unthought-of  fact,  that  his 
old  soldier's  son  happened  to  be  a  born  poet  —  an  untoward 
accident  which  neither  fathers  nor  princes  can  guard 
against  —  the  Duke  was  really  doing  his  best  to  provide 
for  and  establish  in  the  world,  the  boy  who  had,  it  might 
be  supposed,  no  better  inheritance  than  his  favor. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  young  Friedrich  was 
carried  off  from  home,  and  from  all  his  own  cherished 
hopes  and  wishes,  to  be  trained  after  the  most  military 
fashion  for  the  public  service.  Captain  Schiller,  after  the 
momentary  pang  of  giving  up  all  hope  of  clerical  honors 
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and  the  peaceful  life  of  a  pastor  for  his  child,  seems  to 
have  been  well  enough  satisfied  on  the  whole  ;  but  the 
younger  Schiller's  hatred  of  the  pipe-clay,  the  rigid  rule, 
the  absence  of  all  independent  action,  never  abated,  and 
seems  to  have  worked  upon  his  mind  in  secret,  during  the 
six  years  of  his  training,  wilh  most  exasperating  effect. 
The  artificial  repression  of  the  system  wrought  him  gradu- 
ally into  the  wildest  theories  of  rebellion.  Forced  to  study 
subjects  in  which  his  mind  took  no  interest,  and  to  adopt 
a  profession  —  that  of  regimental  surgeon  —  which  he 
hated,  he  avenged  himself  upon  Wiirtemberg,  upon  tyrants 
generally,  upon  all  the  tyrannies  of  circumstance,  and  the 
inequalities  and  injustices  of  life,  in  a  violent  outburst  of 
poetrj'  which  took  the  world  by  storm.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Karls-schule  made 
Schiller  a  poet ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  deter- 
mined the  manner  of  his  beginning,  and  that  but  for  its 
rigid  rule,  and  attempted  annihilation  of  all  individual 
thought,  such  a  wild  drama  as  "  The  Robbers  "  would  never 
have  come  into  being. 

This  drama,  the  first  production  of  the  young  poet,  was 
begun  and  completed  in  the  Karls-schule.  "  He  had  fin- 
ished the  original  sketch  of  it  in  1778,"  Mr.  Carlyle  tells 
us,  having  then  attained  the  age  of  1 9  ;  and  almost  the 
first  act  of  his  manhood,  on  getting  free  from  the  military 
academy,  two  years  later,  was  to  publish  this  wild  plea  of 
nature  and  youth  against  the  bondage  of  the  world.  He 
had  just  been  appointed  surgeon  of  a  regiment  in  the  Wiir- 
temberg army  whfen  he  took  this  daring  step. 

"  The  Robbers  "  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  length- 
ened description.  It  is  the  story  of  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom,  by  the  most  primitive  and  unmitigated  villainy, 
drives  the  other  from  the  refuge  of  his  father's  heart  and 
house,  which  might  have  saved  him  from  the  crime  to 
which  he  was  driven  by  desperation.  Karl  von  Moor,  the 
injured  and  maligned  hero,  becomes  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
desperadoes,  and  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  doing  wild 
justice  in  the  oppressed  country,  robbing  the  rich  to  give 
to  the  poor,  with  the  innocent  and  primitive  magnanimity 
of  a  Robin  Hood,  though  with  all  the  wild  storms  of  senti- 
ment, passion,  remorse,  and  misery  which  belong  to  an  age 
more  advanced  in  the  representation  of  emotions.  Every 
one  who  has  read  it  must  remember  the  sunset  scene  in 
which  this  young  hero  laments  the  innocence  he  has  for- 
feited, and  compares  the  feelings  of  his  childhood  with 
those  whicl^  a  career  of  crime  and  violence  has  left  in  his 
mind.  This  scene  expresses  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  whole  drama.  A  burning  sense  of  wrong,  and  fierce 
disappointment  with  life,  have  driven  the  young  man  into 
wild  action,  visible  rebellion  against  not  only  tyranny  but 
law.  Yet,  through  all,  he  holds  fast  by  an  imaginary  in- 
tention which  is  noble,  not  criminal,  and  suffers  agonies  of 
remorseful  misery  when  his  followers  break,  as  they  do 
constantly,  his  own  fanciful  rules  of  mingled  mercy  and 
retribution.  He  is  driven  from  crime  to  crime  by  that 
sequence  of  events  which  no  human  hand  can  stop,  yet 
cannot  consent  to.be  criminal,  or  clear  his  mind  from  an 
inextinguishable  longing  for  purity  and  peace. 

This  noble  and  melancholy  criminal,  however,  is  sur- 
rounded by  very  primitive  and  elementary  figures  —  types 
of  conventional  classes  of  mankind,  rather  than  men.  The 
immense  force  of  emotion  in  the  drama,  its  fury  and  fervor, 
defraud  us  of  the  smile  which  rightfully  attends  such  wild 
youthful  demonstrations  of  life's  impossibility ;  it  is  so 
deadly  serious,  so  impressed  with  its  own  reality,  that  the 
reader  is  carried  along  as  upon  a  boiling  and  foaming  tor- 
rent ;  bat  on  a  calmer  inspection,  the  boyish,  simple-minded 
blackness  of  shadow  and  clearness  of  light  become  very  ap- 
parent. The  preposterous  transparent  guilt  of  the  villain- 
ous Franz,  so  jierfectly  frank  and  undisguised  to  himself, 
and  so  (luickly  fathomed  and  seen  through  by  others  ;  the 
weak  old  man,  so  easily  and  perfectly  deceived  ;  and  the 
anEelic  tyrns  of  woman,  faithful  to  the  last,  —  are  like  the 
rude,  forcible  figures  drawn  by  a  child,  in  which  the  rough 
outline  of  the  human  form  is  put  down  typically,  on  the 
kimrilest  principleH  of  construction. 

Bat  notwithstanding  this  primitive  treatment,  and  the 


extreme  youth  of  the  composition  —  notwithstanding  its 
effervescence  of  lawlessness,  and  protest  against  repres- 
sion —  there  is  all  the  simplicity  of  innocence  in  Schiller's 
first  drama.  In  all  its  heat  of  passion,  in  all  its  flow  of 
speculation,  and  apparent  thoughtfulness,  its  pretence  at 
something  like  philosophy, —  it  is  as  innocent  as  our  Robin 
Hood  ballads.  Youth  is  rampant  in  it,  but  youth  that  has 
known  no  evil.  We  are  told  that  it  put  wicked  thoughts 
into  the  heads  of  the  German  youth,  and  tempted  them  to 
rebellion.  And  no  doubt  the  author  thought  himself  glo- 
riously wicked  as  he  poured  forth  those  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  fancy,  making  the  welkin  ring  again  with  his 
shout  of  defiance  to  all  constituted  authority,  all  decorum, 
discipline,  and  law.  But,  notwithstanding,  we  repeat, 
"  The  Robbers "  is  the  most  innocent  of  all  youthful 
efforts  to  be  very  wicked.  The  young  poet  dashes  across 
his  stage,  thundering  out  his  words,  mouthing  the  biggest 
blasphemies  he  can  invent  ;  but  the  very  effort  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  purity  and  innocence.  All  the  ill  he  knows  he 
heaps  into  his  first  tragic  production,  but  that  is  so  trans- 
parent, so  straightforAvard,  so  frankly  monstrous  !  It  is 
wickedness  as  conceived  by  an  innocent  heart. 

And  what  fire  and  vehemence  are  in  the  wild  drama  — 
what  unbounded  youthful . energy  and  force!  At  what  a 
pace  it  goes,  blazing  upon  its  way,  holding  the  reader 
breathless  with  the  rush  of  incident,  and  the  fierce  heat  of 
emotion !  We  indeed  may  smell  only  gunpowder  in  all 
those  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  feel  the  display  to 
be  pyrotechnic  ;  but  to  the  author  the  bolts  he  wielded 
came  hot  out  of  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  the  sympathetic 
audience  whose  interest  he  carried  with  him,  accepted 
his  certainty  that  the  fire  was  divine,  and  lelt  it  blaze  and 
crackle  with  a  universal  thrill  of  emotion.  Seldom  has 
genius  taken  such  hot  and  sudden  vengeance  on  the  au- 
thority which  held  it  in ;  and  even  now,  at  this  calm  dis- 
tance, the  reader  understands  and  sympathizes  with  the 
excitement  of  both  author  and  audience,  and  feels  the 
sweep  of  the  fiery  current  which  carries  him  along  breath- 
less to  the  end  of  the  drama.  Like  a  very  firebrand,  ex- 
citing all,  frightening  and  scandalizing  many,  it  dropped 
into  that  iron-bound  century,  fettered  by  a  hundred  petty 
tyrannies.  It  ran  through  Germany  like  wildfire  :  stu- 
dents and  other  lawless  lads  were  said  to  have  taken  to 
the  woods  and  hills  in  emulation  of  Karl  von  Moor's  dare- 
devils ;  and  the  generous  Robber,  who  took  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor,  became  for  a  time  the  idol  of  all  those 
revolutionaries  who  were  native  to  the  age,  but  who,  hap- 
pily for  themselves,  in  Germany  at  least,  expended  their 
revolutionary  fire  in  "  Robbers  "  and  other  literary  me- 
diums. Schiller  gave,  had  his  petty  tyrant  but  known  it, 
the  most  useful  safety-valve  by  this  means  for  the  rising 
vapors  of  speculation.  He  relieved  his  own  bosom  at  the 
same  time  of  perilous  stuff  which  might  have  wrought  him 
greater  harm  in  after-life. 

"  The  Robbers,"  however,  cost  Schiller  a  long  and  pain- 
ful pause  in  his  career.  It  cut  short  the  reputable  and 
secure  life  which  his  anxious  father  and  his  patron  duke 
had  in  their  intentions  provided  for  him.  What  the  for- 
mer thought  of  his  son's  wild  production,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  the  Duke  regarded  with  horror  not  only  its 
sentiments  but  its  composition,  in  which  all  unities  were 
ruthlessly  disregarded.  He  was,  however,  we  are  told, 
kind  enough  to  offer  his  own  services  as  critic  to  the  young 
poet,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  not  too  hard  upon  him  to 
begin  with,  recommending  him*^o  confine  himself  to  med- 
ical subjects,  or  at  least  to  consult  his  gracious  patron  before 
writing  any  more  poetry.  There  scarcely  seems  in  this 
sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the  panic  with  which  Schiller 
was  seized  somewhat  later,  and  which  impelled  his  flight 
to  Mannheim,  where  he  was  attracted  by  delusive  hopes 
of  court  patronage,  and  an  open  field  ibr  his  dramatic 
powers.  To  be  sure,  the  critic  duke  had  by  this  lime 
come  to  sterner  orders,  forbidding  the  poet,  "  under  pain 
of  military  imprisonment,  either  to  write  anything  poetic, 
or  to  communicate  the  same  to  foreign  persons."  The 
latter  stipulation  referred  to  the  production  on  the 
Stage  at  Mannheim  of  "  The  Robbers."     This  tyrannical 
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order  gave  the  last  crown  to  Schiller's  fears  and  griev- 
ances. 

Yet,  hard  as  was  Huch  usage  on  the  poor  young  poet,  the 
reader  can  scarcely  refrain  from  a  certain  whimsical  sym- 
pathy with  the  Duke,  thus  <leprived  of  the  delight  of  pos- 
sessing a  poet  of  his  own  to  criticise  and  command,  and 
drive  into  the  ways  that  pleased  him  —  iust  at  the  moment, 
too,  when  Karl  August  at  Weimar  had  his  Goethe  in  leash, 
and  when  a  poet  began  to  be  a  thing  which  it  was  the  fash- 
ion to  have  about  a  court !  If  Schiller  had  been  a  little 
more  complaisant  and  persuadable,  what  might  not  the  re- 
sult have  been  for  the  glory  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Karls-schule, 
and  royal  Karl  himself,  the  patron  of  the  same  ?  We  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  poor  Duke  had  a  grievance  on  his  side. 
Schiller's  position,  however,  became  gradually  more  and 
more  painful,  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  untenable.  He  made 
various  applications  to  be  discharged  from  the  service,  but 
without  efYect.  lie  had  before  his  eyes  the  example  of  the 
poet  Schubart,  who  had  languished  for  years  in  prison  in 
consequence  of  literary  offences  ;  and  a  mixture  of  exaspera- 
tion and  panic  wound  him  up  at  last  to  an  important  step. 

In  sadness  and  poverty,  and  much  fright  for  the  possible 
conse(juences,  he  resolved  to  make  his  escape  from  Wiir- 
temberg ;  and  afler  a  sad  secret  parting  from  his  mother 
and  sisters  —  the  poor  old  father,  from  prudential  mo- 
tives, being  kept  in  ignorance  —  he  lied  by  night  from 
Stuttgard  under  cover  of  the  festivities  which  celebrated  a 
royal  visit.  To  the  credit  of  the  Duke,  however,  it  must  be 
added  that,  though  keeping  up  all  his  life  a  show  of  dis- 
pleasure against  the  poet,  who  no  doubt  had  sadly  disap- 
pointed as  well  as  thwarted  him,  he  neither  attempted  to 
visit  that  displeasure  upon  his  father,  nor  even  took  any 
steps  against  the  deserter  himself.  All  the  sufferings  of  the 
melancholy  interval  that  followed  were  brought  about  by 
pure  panic  on  Schiller's  side,  not  by  any  actual  unkindness 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  who  henceforward  never  really  ap- 
pears in  the  poet's  history  again. 

The  story  of  his  wanderings  in  dismay,  and  poverty,  and 
fright,  for  some  time  after,  is  told  by  a  faithful  companion 
called  Streicher,  a  young  musician  who  accompanied  him, 
and  seems  to  have  been  to  Schiller  the  most  devoted  of 
friends.  They  went  to  Mannheim,  where,  after  a  weary 
period  of  suspense,  hoping  to  have  the  drama  of  "  Fiesko," 
the  second  of  his  productions,  accepted  for  the  stage  —  a 

Eiece  of  good  fortune  which  would  have  filled  their  ex- 
austed  purse  —  the  two  fugitives,  still  in  terror  of  being 
pursued,  wandered  about  the  country,  lurking  under  false 
names,  and  waiting  wearily  for  the  good  news  that  never 
came. 

We  are  told  that,  during  this  miserable  interval,  poor 
Schiller,  now  calling  himself  Dr.  Schmidt,  now  Dr.  Ritter, 
could  not,  nevertheless,  resist  the  temptation  of  asking  at 
the  booksellers'  shops  about  the  popularity  of  "  The  Rob- 
bers ; "  and  when  he  heard  it  applauded,  naively  confessing 
himself  to  be  the  author,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  present  evil  plight  I  The  friends  were  oflen 
reduced  almost  to  desperation,  and  now  and  then  driven 
wild  with  panic,  as  when  mysterious  rumors  reached  them 
of  a  Wiirtemberger  who  had  been  seen  making  inquiries 
after  the  poet,  and  whom  imagination  immediately  con- 
cluded to  be  an  emissary  of  the  Duke,  though  he  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  innocent  acquaintance,  anxious  to  be  of 
use  to  Schiller.  The  poet's  misery  was  brought  to  a  climax, 
however,  by  the  rejection  of"  Fiesko,"  which  left  the  pair 
of  friends  at  once  penniless  and  hopeless,  stranded  in  a 
strange  place,  and  with  no  apparent  resource  left  open  to 
them. 

The  only  refuge  lefl  for  Schiller  was  in  the  absolute  re- 
tirement of  the  country-house  of  one  of  his  friends,  where 
he  accordingly  went  in  November,  after  a  dreary  suspense 
of  more  than  three  months.  He  was  twenty-three.  His 
life  was  cut  short  and  interrupted  in  all  its  former  channels. 
He  was  separated  from  his  home,  his  family,  his  associations, 
all  that  was  dear  to  him,  with  debts  behind  him,  penury 
and  solitude  and  semi-dependence  before  him,  and  nothing 
to  console  him  but  the  poetry  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
those  fanciful  companions  of  whom  his  brain  was  full.     He 


was  eight  months  in  this  solitude  of  Bauerbach,  where  he 
arrive<l  half  frozen  in  the  middle  of  a  hard  German  winter, 
a  fugitive  and  exile.  Poor  melancholy  youth !  the  fantas- 
tical and  apparently  unnecessary  character  of  this  self-ban- 
ishment does  not  diminish  the  painfulness  of  it.  But  he 
had  the  tragedy  of"  Kabale  und  Liebe  "  in  bands,  and  thus 
had  a  consolation  beyond  the  power  of  Fate. 

His  cotiHolation  was  turned  into  joy  when  the  lady  of  the 
house,  the  Fran  von  Wolzogen,  and  her  beautiful  young 
daughter,  arrived  at  Bauerbach.  Then  a  new  and  delight- 
ful domestic  circle  was  formed  for  the  young  poet.  Here 
wa«  bis  first  Lotte  —  if  not  his  first,  yet  one  of  his  first  — 
loves ;  indeed,  en  tout  lien  et  tout  honneur,  Schiller,  it  is 
evident,  was  gently  and  delightfully  in  love,  not  only  with 
the  daughter,  but  with  the  mother,  an  accomplished  and 
tender-hearted  woman.  It  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
his  lot  through  life  to  conceive  a  certain  enthusiasm  for 
every  gracious  and  graceful  lady  with  whom  he  was  thrown 
into  close  intercourse.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
unlike  the  Goethe  fashion  of  love  than  these  gentle  and 
delicate  relations.  The  society  of  women  appears  to  have 
been  a  first  necessity  of  life  to  Schiller,  as  it  is  to  all  men 
of  sensitive  organizations;  and  he  had  the  gootl  fortune  to 
interest  a  succession  of  women,  whose  companionship  was 
elevating  and  profitable.  The  Wolzogens  made  him  very 
happy  at  Bauerbach,  though  not  without  episodes  of  that 
extreme  misery  which  is  in  itself,  when  we  are  young,  a 
species  of  enjoyment;  for  indeed  he  was  compelled  after  a 
time  to  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the  pretty  young 
Lotte  had  fixed  her  thoughts  upon  some  one  else,  and  that 
not  for  him  was  that  tear  of  farewell  which  he  had  so  joy- 
fully appropriated  as  a  symptom  of  dawning  love. 

Ihe  Wolzogens,  however,  never  ceased  to  influence  and 
affect  him.  His  future  wife,  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  wai 
a  relation  of  these  earliest  friends  ;  and  the  other  Charlotte, 
afterwards  Madame. von  Kalb,  who  was  for  along  time  his 
inspiration,  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  family  at 
Bauerbach.  Before,  however,  he  had  entered  this  magic 
circle,  one  or  two  passing  inclinations  had  already  flitted 
across  his  firmament.  The  Frau  Vischer  of  Stuttgard  had 
supplied  his  verses  with  a  Laura,  and  Margaret  Schwann, 
the  daughter  of  the  Mannheim  bookseller,  led  him  the 
length  of  a  proposal.  Other  vagrant  loves  came  and  went 
like  doves  to  the  open  windows  of  the  poet's  heart.  He 
was  always  ready,  it  would  seem,  to  acknowledge  the  at- 
tractions of  a  new  heroine;  but  a  certain  admixture  of 
friendship,  real  if  somewhat  sentimental,  in  all  these  little 
episodes,  seems  to  have  given  safety  to  both  the  worshippers 
and  the  worshipped ;  for  the  poet  was  deeply  tender  and 
affectionate,  rather  than  impassioned.  The  running  ac- 
companiment of  these  tender  friendships  sustained  his  life, 
but  no  woman  seems  to  have  owed  either  scathe  or  scorn  to 
Schiller.  No  fatal  quarrels  or  embittered  hearts  marked 
his  gentle  progress  through  this  troublesome  world. 

During  his  stay  in  Bauerbach  the  third  of  his  youthful 
dramas,  "  Luise  Millerin,"  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  entitled, 
"  Kabale  und  Liebe,"  was  finished.  It  was  a  not  unfitting 
completion  to  this  part  of  his  life.  The  master  note  of 
conflict  against  the  injustices  and  inequalities  of  life,  which 
had  been  struck  so  strongly  in  "  The  Robbers,"  and  which 
had  run  through  the  historical  plot  of  "  Fiesko,"  vibrated 
perhaps  more  warmly  than  ever  in  the  domestic  tale  of 
"  Luise  Millerin,"  in  which  a  reflection  of  his  own  per- 
sonal troubles  is  to  be  found.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young 
noble  who  loves  the  humble  daughter  of  a  musician,  and 
for  her  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything.  This  youth  is 
destined  by  his  noble  and  ambitious  father  to  build  up  his 
fortunes  by  marrying  the  mistress  of  the  reigning  highness. 
By  the  inconceivable  baseness  of  this  ambition,  Schiller 
hurled  his  worst  thunderbolt  at  the  Highnesses  and  Well- 
born Barons,  who  had  wrought  him  mickle  woe.  There 
is  much  that  is  touching  in  the  picture  of  the  lover's 
despair,  especially  when  we  look  upon  it  as  inspired  by 
the  young  poet's  own  sense  of  the  gulf  which  separated 
from  him  one  sweet  Lotte  and  another,  high  well-born 
maidens,  above  a  poet's  rank,  who  was  but  the  son  of  poor 
old  Captain  Schiller,  and  had  as  yet  no  scrap  of  nobility 
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to  wrap  himself  in.  When  his  Ferdinand  demands  indig- 
nantly, it  his  "  patent  of  nobility  is  more  ancient  or  of 
more  authority  than  the  primeval  scheme  of  the  universe," 
it  is  clear  that  all  Schiller's  indignant  young  soul  speaks 
in  him. 

Thus,  after  he  has  struck  wildly  at  the  inequalities  of 
ordinary  existence,  the  "  spurns  which  patient  merit  from 
the  unworthy  takes,"  the  sufl'erings  of  the  poor  and  the 
tyrannies  of  the  rich,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  those 
who  rely  upon  the  comprehension  of  their  fellows,  in  his 
first  work  ;  and  upon  the  horrors  of  tyranny,  and  self-de- 
ceptions of  ambition  in  the  second  ;  he  comes  to  those 
social  difficulties. which  give  to  all  distinctions  of  class 
their  s-harpest  pang,  in  the  drama  which  brings  this  first 
youthiiil  chapter  of  his  history  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  in 
this  episode  that  the  reader  will  have  most  sympathy  with 
the  young  poet;  for,  indeed,  it  is  always  hard  upon  a 
young  man  when  cruel  fate  separates  him  from  his  Lotte 
—  and  minds  which  have  little  patience  with  the  vague 
struggle  of  youthful  rebellion  against  constituted  authority 
and  the  ibrce  of  circumstance,  may  jet  feel  the  misery  of 
the  separated  lovers,  who  can  be  united  only  by  death. 
At  the  same  time,  Schiller  never  made  a  more  tremendous 
assault  upon  the  depravity  of  his  age,  than  when  he 
opposed  to  his  fine  and  beautiful  plebeian  heroine  the  am- 
bitious project  of  Ferdinand's  father,  and  the  shameful 
marriage  which  was  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  young 
noble's  fortune.  "  The  Bobbers  "  itself  contains  no  such 
trenchant  blow. 

These  two  tragedies  so  far  confirmed  the  poet's  fame 
that  his  retirement  at  Bauerbach  ended  by  a  call  to  Mann- 
heim, where,  in  September,  1783,  he  was  settled  as  theatre- 
poet,  a  post  he  had  long  aspired  to,  and  in  which  he  had  a 
small  but  certain  income,  and  a  position  befitting  his  i'ame. 
His  terrors  in  respect  of  his  ancient  sovereign  were  set  at 
naught  by  his  naturalization  as  a  subject  of  the  Elector- 
Palatine,  and  also  by  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Society,  which  included  many  of  the  most  influential 
personages  in  Germany.  He  was  thus  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  all  others  best  adapted,  one  would  suppose,  for  the 
cultivation  of  poetry  and  an  intellectual  life.  But  he  was 
poor — and  he  was  alone,  which  was  worse  —  and,  not- 
withstanding that  his  dramas  were  produced  under  his  own 
superintendence,  and  his  life  full  of  mental  activity,  he 
seems  to  have  languis-hed  in  the  intellectual  city.  Less 
than  a  year  after  his  arrival  there,  he  received  a  bundle  of 
letters  and  presents  which  had,  a  little  later,  a  great  eflect 
upon  his  life. 

"  Some  days  ago/'  he  writes,  "I met  with  a  very  flatter- 
ing and  agreeable  surprise.  There  came  to  me,  out  of 
Leipzig,  from  unknown  hands,  four  parcels  and  as  many 
letters  written  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  towards  me, 
and  overflowing  with  poetical  devotion.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  four  miniature  portraits,  two  of  which  are 
of  very  beautiful  young  ladies,  and  by  a  pocket-book  sewed 
in  the  finest  taste." 

The  writers  of  these  letters  and  originals  of  the  por- 
traits were  two  pairs  of  betrothed  lovers  in  Leijizig,  one 
couple  of  whom  were  the  future  parents  of  the  poet  Korner. 
They  were  all  young,  overflowing  with  German  sentimen- 
tality and  enthusiasm,  and  their  chance  offerings  of  youth- 
ful admiration  laid  the  ground  of  a  solid  and  lilie-long 
friendi-hip.  Schiller  made  no  immediate  reply ;  but  he 
was  charmed  and  touched  by  the  frank  homage  and  offer 
of  affection  ;  and  when,  some  months  later,  some  of  the 
disgusts  of  life  took  hold  of  his  visionary  soul,  he  suddenly 
fell  back  upon  his  unknown  friends,  as  it  is  so  great  a  re- 
lief and  comfbrt  to  do,  and  answered  them  with  full  re- 
sponfe  of  the  heart,  accepting  their  overtures  and  throwing 
bimft'lf  upon  their  friendship.  A  few  months  after  this, 
in  March,  1785,  he  followed  his  letters,  and  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  this  band  of  friends  in  Leipzig,  whence  a 
short  time  after  he  followed  Korner  and  his  bride  to 
Dresden. 

For  the  four  or  five  following  years  he  lived  in  their 
conctant  society,  finding  in  it  all  his  pleasure  ;  nor  was  it 
until  in  one  of  his  tummer  wanderings  he  had   met  with 


his  future  wife  that  lie  ccat-cd  alnl0^t  to  belong  to  the 
Korner  family.  His  fiicnd.-liiji  fioi-  ilum  continued  wiihout 
intermission  all  his  life;  and  tlioDgli  wainur  individual 
ties  and  final  establishment  in  lifcHUiovcd  him  from  the 
constant  intercourse  and  unity  of  iLom-  Aoullitul  ycar.s,  the 
bond  of  affection  was  never  brcken.  'J  lie  fallowing  letter, 
written  to  Huber,  who  was  the  fourth  of  his  corrtspond- 
ents,  before  his  arrival  in  Dresden,  gives  an  einiusing 
glimpse  into  the  domestic  details  of  the  poet's  existence': 

"  In  my  new  establis-hment  at  Lcij  zig  I  pre fose  to  avoid  one 
error  which  has  plagued  me  a  great  deal  heie  in  Mannheim. 
It  is  this  :  no  longer  to  conduct  my  own  housekcejjing,  smd  also 
no  longer  to  live  alone.  The  foimer  is  not  l>y  any  means  a 
business  I  excel  in.  It  costs  mc  less  to  execute  a  whole  conspir- 
acy in  five  acts,  than  to  settle  my  domestic  arrangements  for  a 
week;  and  poetry,  you  jourselt  know,  is  hut  a  dangeious  as- 
sistant in  calculations  of  economy.  My  mind  is  drawn  different 
ways  ;  I  fall  headlong  out  of  my  ideal  world  if  a  holed  stocking 
reminds  me  of  the  real  world. 

"As  to  the  other  point,  I  require  for  my  private  happiness  to 
have  a  truewaim  friend  that  would  be  ever  at  n.y  hand,  like 
my  better  angel,  to  whom  I  could  communicate  my  newest 
ideas  in  the  very  act  of  conceiving  them,  not  waiting  to  trans- 
mit them,  as  at  present,  by  letters  or  long  visits.  Kay,  when 
this  friend  of  mine  lives  beyond  the  four  corners  of  my  house, 
the  trifling  circumstance  that  in  order  to  reach  him  I  must  cross 
the  street,  dress  myself,  and  so  forth,  will  of  it.'^elf  destroy  the 
enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and  the  train  of  my  thoughts  is  torn 
to  pieces  before  I  tee  him. 

"  Observe  you,  my  good  fellow,  these  are  petty  matters  ;  but 
petty  matters  often  have  the  weightiest  result  m  the  manage- 
ment of  life.  I  know  myself  better  than  perhaps  a  thousand 
mothers' sons  know  themselves:  I  understand  flow  much,  and 
frequently  how  little,  I  require  to  be  completely  happy.  The 
question  therefore  is  :  Have  I  got  this  with  of  my  heart  fulfilled 
in  Leipzig  ? 

"  If  it  were  po.ssib]e  that  I  could  make  a  lodgment  with  you, 
all  my  cares  on  that  head  will  be  removed.  I  am  no  bad  neigh- 
bor, as  perhaps  you  imagine.  I  have  pliancy  enough  to  suit 
myi-elf  to  another,  and  here  and  there,  withal,  a  certain  knack, 
as  Yorick  says,  at  helj)ing  to  make  lives  merrier  and  better. 
Failing  this,  if  you  find  me  any  person  that  would  undertake 
my  small  economy,  everything  would  still  be  well. 

"  I  want  nothing  but  a  bedroom,  ■which  might  also  be  my 
working-room,  and  another  chamber  for  receiving  visits.  The 
house-gear  necessary  for  me  are  :  a  good  chest  of  draws,  a  desk, 
a  bed  and  sola,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs.  With  these  con- 
veniences my  accommodation  were  sufficiently  provided  for. 

"  1  cannot  live  on  the  ground-floor,  nor  close  by  the  ridge- 
tile;  also  my  windows  positively  must  not  look  into  the  church- 
yard. 1  love  men,  and  therefore  like  their  bustle.  If  I  cannot 
so  arrange  it  that  we  (meaning  the  quintuple  alliance)  shall 
mess  together,  I  would  engage  at  the  lahle  d'l'dte  of  the  inn  :  for 
I  had  rather  fast  than  cat  without  company,  large,  or  else  par- 
ticularly good." 

Thus  homely,  sociable,  and  friendly  was  the  poet's  no- 
tion of  life —  no  solemnity  of  gloomy  abstraction  found  a 
place  in  him.  He  who  would  "  rather  fast  than  eat  without 
company,"  and  whose  happiness  depends  upon  "  a  true 
warm  friend  ever  at  hand,"  is,  cold-hearted  as  this  world 
may  be,  little  likely  to  be  left  without  the  fellowship  he 
loves ;  and  accordingly,  friends  seem  to  have  gathered 
about  the  fender  and  gentle  soul  wherever  he  Avcnt. 

In  1787  Schiller  made  another  change.  He  went  to 
Weimar  with  the  completed  drama  of  "  Don  Carlos,"  and 
—  varying  the  monotony  by  summer  expeditions  in  the 
country  and  long  sojournings  in  Rudolstadt,  sometimes 
prolonged  beyond  the  summer,  for  the  society  of  his  final 
and  permanent  Lotte,  his  future  wife —  remained  between 
Weimar  and  Jena  /or  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Weimar  Avas  not  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  which  it  had 
been  and  afterwards  was,  at  that  unpropitious  moment. 
The  royal  Maecenas  was  absent,  Goethe  was  in  Italy,  and 
the  new  poet  received  but  a  doubtful  reception  from  the 
lesser  luminaries  in  that  literary  heaven. 

Finally,  Schiller  obtained  a  professorship  at  Jena  and 
settled  there;  and  in  the  beginning  of  171)0,  having  ac- 
quired an  income  as  well  as  a  chair  (which  was  not  the 
case  immediately  on  his  appointment),  he  was  made  happy 
by  his  marriage  with  Mile,  von  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had 
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sought  for  three  years,  and  for  whose  sociuty  he  ha<l  gladly 
abandoned  that  of  duchesses  and  poets.  A  ha|>picr  mar- 
riage, it  is  apparent,  never  was.  Lotto  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed all  the  tender  sentimentalism  of  the  German  charac- 
ter, alon^  with  a  fine  and  cultivated  intellijjenee  ;  and  in  no 
point  could  there  bo  a  greater  contrast  between  the  two 
great  German  poets  than  that  which  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  noble  and  sweet  wife  who  dignified  and  made 
happy  the  home  of  Schiller,  and  the  commonplace  terma- 
gant who  succeeded  to  all  that  was  left  of  (xoethe's  well- 
worn  art'ections.  The  Egoist  fared  according  to  the  nature 
of  such  —  the  true  and  gentle  lover  won  at  last  a  prize 
worthy  of  him.  And  henceforward  Schiller's  heart,  here- 
totbre  perliaps  slightly  vnlage  and  given  to  general  admira- 
tion, went  no  more  astray.  lie  was  at  length  thoroughly 
and  steadily  happy,  so  far  as  the  inner  circle  of  the  all'ec- 
tions  was  concerned. 

During  this  period  he  produced  few  great  poetical  works. 
His  activity  was  ceaseless,  and  necessarily  so,  for  Ijc  had 
not  so  far  conquered  Fortune  as  to  command  the  necessary 
enough  without  countless  and  diversified  labors.  He  had 
his  "  Thalia  "  —  a  dramatic  journal  which  gave  him  more 
trouble  than  pay  —  and  a  share  in  other  periodical  labors  ; 
he  wrote  much  admirable  prose  —  Philosophical  Letters, 
the  "  Geisterseher,"  and  his  history  of  the  Netherlands  — 
besides  reviews  and  many  another  piece  of  literary  work, 
such  as  in  these  days  we  call  pot-boilers  ;  as  every  man  who 
makes  literature  his  profession  must  calculate  upon  doing ; 
but,  except  his  "  Carlos  "  and  a  few  of  his  shorter  poems, 
produced  no  notable  work  in  his  proper  medium  of  poetry. 
In  addition  to  all  this  toil  he  had  his  lectures  to  prepare, 
which  he  commenced  in  an  altogether  ambitious  way  by 
an  introduction  bearing  the  title,  "  What  is  universal  his- 
tory, and  with  what  views  should  it  be  studied  ?  "  "  Per- 
haps," said  Carlyle,  "  there  has  never  been  in  Europe 
another  course  of  history  sketched  out  on  principles  so 
magnificent  and  philosophical." 

The  study  of  History  seems  at  this  time  to  have  attracted 
him  strongly,  as  did  also  that  of  philosophy  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Kant,  whose  system  laid  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  poet's  imaginative  and  sensitive  soul  ;  and  he  followed 
out  with  delight  many  speculations  upon  the  principles  of 
art  and  its  moral  influences,  the  ajsthetical  branch  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  produced  various  essays  on  these 
subjects  which,  as  matters  not  essential  tO  his  fame  as  a  poet, 
or  especially  belonging  to  our  present  subject,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon.  These  speculations,  if  they  did  not  injure  his 
genius,  at  least  retarded  his  poetical  work.  They  made 
him  less  ready  to  engage  in  that  process  of  composition 
wjiich  he  had  anatomized.  He  himself  admits  that  "the 
boldness,  the  living  glow  which  I  felt  before  a  rule  was 
known  to  me,  have  for  several  years  been  wanting.  J[  now 
see  myself,"  he  adds,  "  create  and  form :  I  watch  the  play 
of  inspiration  ;  and  my  fancy,  knowing  she  is  not  without 
a  witness  of  her  movements,  no  longer  moves  with  equal 
freedom."  Had  it  not  been  that  Schiller's  greatest  works 
were  produced  after  this  philosophical  check  had  been  put 
to  the  free  stream  of  his  imagination,  we  should  have  said 
that  the  effect  must  have  been  evil ;  but  in  face  of  the 
facts  no  such  assertion  can  be  made. 

These  studies,  however,  and  the  immense  flood  of  gen- 
eral work  in  which  he  was  plunged,  were  brought  to  a  sud- 
den pause  by  a  severe  illness  which  he  had  very  shortly 
afler  his  marriage,  and  by  which  the  seeds  of  permanent 
disease  were  sown  in  him.  He  never  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  well  after,  though  he  had  still  some  fifteen  years 
of  noble  exertion  to  go  through,  and  all  his  finest  works 
were  yet  unwritten.  His  illness,  however,  and  the  false 
rumor  of  his  death,  called  forth  immense  sympathy  and 
actual  aid,  which  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 

In  Denmark  a  few  of  his  devoted  admirers  had  been 
about  to  hold  a.  fete  in  his  honor,  which  was  converted,  when 
the  mistaken  message  of  evil  arrived,  into  "  obsequies  for 
the  dead,"  performed  by  "  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
in  procession,  bearing  garlands  of  flowers,"  and  by  horns 
and  flutes  softly  performing  symphonies,  while  his  "  Hymn 
to  Joy  "  was  sung  ;  with  a  great  many  other  sentimental 


fooleries  of  enthusiasm.  This  poetical  carnival  of  tears  and 
song  lastisd  three  days,  the  quaintest  serio-comic  perform- 
ance —  though  the  actors  in  it  seem  to  have  been  deli- 
ciously  unconscious  of  its  absurdity. 

But  tlie  fboli»<h  celebration  ha<i  a  good  issue,  in  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  a  thousand  gulden  offered  by  two  of  the 
f)oetical  rioters  to  the  resuscitated  poet,  which  secured  him 
eisure  and  comfort  for  three  years.  His  own  Duke,  the 
Maecenas  of  Weimar,  came  to  his  aid  in  a  similar  way  at  a 
later  period ;  and  though  the  income  thus  secured  to  him 
was  small,  according  to  our  estimate,  it  was  enough  to  lifl 
him  beyond  the  necessity  of  enforced  labor,  a  blessed  free- 
dom for  the  man  of  genius  without  either  health  or  fortune, 
with  so  much  yet  to  do  in  this  world,  and  so  little  time  to 
do  it.  But  for  this  generous  and  timely  aid,  the  heavenly 
vision  of  the  Maiii  of  Orleans,  the  noble  figure  of  Wallen- 
stein,  might  never  have  been  added  to  the  possessions  of 
the  world. 

His  groat  work,  "  Wallensteio,"  originated  in  this  tran- 
quil period  after  his  illness,  when  pecuniary  ease  was  his 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  when,  after  long  trial  and 
banishment,  he  was  at  last  able  to  return  to  his  native  dis- 
trict and  refresh  himself  by  renewed  intercourse  with  all 
that  he  loved.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  new  bap- 
tism of  the  fresh  Swabian  air,  the  si^ht  of  his  old  father, 
his  longing  and  patient  mother,  and  ois  little  sisters  who 
had  grown  during  his  long  absence  into  women,  strength- 
ened the  poet  for  labor  worthy  of  him.  His  historical 
studies  had  led  him  to  seek  a  subject  in  the  real  annals  of 
his  country,  and  his  philosophical  tastes  bad  drawn  him 
towards  a  hero  of  such  character  and  position  as  should 
call  forth  all  his  knowledge  of  human  motives  and  princi- 
ples. The  young  paladin  of  romance  was  no  longer  in 
Schiller's  way  :  his  tender  poetical  hero,  torn  asunder  by 
a  melancholy  love,  struggling  against  parental  injustice 
and  the  miserable  force  of  prejudice  and  circumstance,  no 
longer  sufficed  for  the  maturing  mind.  Nor  was  he  like 
Shakespeare,  in  that  divine  heedlessness  of  genius  which 
caught  up  any  chance  grain  of  ancient  story  that  floated 
his  way,  and  developed  a  great  drama  out  of  it,  as  it  were 
by  chance. 

Schiller  weighed  many  heroic  figures  in  his  poetic  bal- 
ances before  he  chose  any.  He  thought  of  Frederick,  who 
since  then  has  charmed  the  imagination  of  another  poet  ia 
prose;  he  thought  of  the  Swedish  lion  of  the  north;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  chose  neither  of  these  personages. 
Wallenstein,  great,  noble,  erring,  and  unfortunate,  a  man 
whose  plainest  history  cannot  read  otherwise  than  like  a 
romance,  was  better  adapted  for  his  purpose;  and  with 
many  ponderings  the  poet  turned  over  in  his  mind  the 
story  of  the  great  soldier.  It  was  no  hasty  or  slight  piece 
of  work.  "  For  seven  years,"  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  "  it  had 
continued  in  a  state  of  irregular  and  often  suspended  prog- 
ress ;  sometimes  '  lying  endless  and  formless '  before  him 
—  sometimes  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  altogether." 
The  subject  grew  and  expanded  as  he  worked  at  it  in  the 
blessed  ease  of  a  time  upon  which  no  clutch  of  necessity 
was  laid.  He  was  now  at  the  perfection  of  his  powers; 
the  struggle  which  he  had  to  work  out  was  one  more  con- 
genial to  his  early  maturity  and  to  the  grave  tone  of  his 
mind  than  any  conflict  of  passion. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein  stands  between  the  temptations  of 
ambition  and  that  hard  strain  of  unrewarded,  unappreci- 
ated duty,  which  so  often  makes  the  weary  soul  faint  in  the 
midst  of  the  way.  His  is  the  bitter  mortification  which 
makes  us  almost  pardon  the  rebellion  of  a  faithful  servant 
wronged;  for  his  services  have  never  been  justly  recog- 
nized, nor  his  honor  trusted.  Between  ambition  and  loy- 
alty, and  between  prudence  and  daring  —  between  the  new, 
which  is  always  attractive  to  genius,  and  the  old,  which  is 
ever  binding  on  the  heart  —  the  hero  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  problems  of  middle  age,  not  those  of  youth ;  and 
with  a  noble  force  and  minuteness  the  poet  follows  him 
through  his  struggle.  The  sentiments  with  which  we  look 
on  are  not  those  of  the  ordinary  dramatic  spectator.  The 
interest  is  deep  and  tragical,  but  we  scarcely  venture  to 
pity,  nor  is  there  any  tragic  compUcation  of  Fate  to  appal 
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us.  The  circumstances  are  dangerous  and  terrible,  but  the 
man  is  greater  than  the  circumstances.  The  moment  he 
comes  before  us  we  feel  the  magnitude  of  a  being  greatly 
formed  —  nay,  before  we  see  him,  when  the  mere  reflection 
of  him  even  through  the  rude  soldiers  that  follow  his  ban- 
ners, betrays  his  imposing  influence  and  prestige. 

It  is  thus  a  great  moral  picture  which  is  carefully,  even 
elaborately,  set  forth  before  us,  rather  than  the  spontane- 
ous outburst  of  a  creative  imagination.  In  most  of  the 
ofraver  and  more  philosophical  creations  of  Shakespeare 
there  is  a  sweep  of  passion  which  produces  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent eflect  upon  the  reader,  which  breaks  out,  even 
throuirh  the  hesitations  of  Hamlet,  and  which  carries  us  on 
with  resistless  force  in  sympathy  with  the  jealousy  of 
Othello  —  the  madness  of  Lear.  Even  in  Macbeth,  the 
tremendous  force  of  remorse,  working  with  and  through  his 
guilty  ambition,  confers  upon  the  drama  a  might  of  tragic 
passion  which  is  unknown  to  the  German  poet.  Wallen- 
stein  scarcely  goes  the  length  of  guilt.  We  have  the  strug- 
gle of  purpose,  of  intention,  of  varying  plan  and  uncom- 
pleted design  ;  but  even  his  treason  is  little  more  than 
theoretical.  He  has  not  yet  lifted  a  finger  against  his  em- 
peror, when  the  toils  of  Fate  close  round  him,  and  he  falls 
ere  ever  he  has  completed  one  act  to  justify  his  doom. 

This  austere  reticence  of  design  affects  the  feelings  of 
the  reader  in  the  most  curious  way.  The  catastrophe 
leaves  us  half  exultant  that  the  hero  has  been  saved  from 
any  outward  stain  of  guilt.  The  growing  darkness  that 
encompasses  him  —  the  snare  into  which  he  thrusts  his 
noble  head  with  generous  confidence  —  the  terrible  sense 
of  approaching  fate,  which  fills  the  very  air  with  gloom  as 
we  accompany  him  to  the  last  scene  —  restore  to  Wallen- 
stein  the  support  of  our  moral  sympathy,  even  in  his  in- 
tended treason.  Nobly  unsuspicious,  incapable  of  learning 
the  very  alphabet  of  distrust,  and  with  a  certain  majestic  con- 
fidence in  the  stars,  and  in  his  own  high  fortune,  he  marches 
forward  to  the  great  treason  he  contemplates,  without  be- 
lieving it  possible  that  other  men  can  be  traitors.  Though 
he  has  been  taught  the  lesson  in  the  most  forcible  way,  he 
cannot  be  convinced  of  anything  so  alien  to  his  nature, 
although  himself  on  the  way  to  commit  a  similar  crime  ; 
and  so  great  is  the  skill  of  the  poet,  that  we  feel  this  curi- 
ous paradox  to  be  completely  truthful,  and  perceive  that  it 
is  impossible  for  Wallenstein,  even  when  deserted  by  the 
great  mass  of  his  followers,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
fidelity  of  those  who  remain.  At  the  same  time  we  watch 
all  the  humiliating  circumstances  of  his  downfall,  the  deser- 
tion of  his  generals,  the  failure  even  of  that  awe  which  has 
always  encompassed  his  personal  appearance  on  the  scene 
to  his  soldiers  —  with  no  sense  that  the  man  is  humiliated, 
but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  growing  conviction  of  that  in- 
ternal nobleness  which  no  affront  can  affect.  The  anguish 
of  his  discovery  that  Piccolomini  has  been  his  enemy 
throughout,  the  blow  to  his  affections  conveyed  by  the  de- 
fection of  Max,  and  afterwards  by  the  young  hero's  death 
—  excite  our  sympathy  not  only  for  the  pain  he  endures, 
but  for  the  noble  effort  with  which  we  feel  him  to  surmount 
these  miseries  —  struck  to  the  heart,  yet  never  yielding  a 
step  though  heaven  and  hell  combine  against  him.  His 
great  soul  is  not  discouraged  though  his  heart  is  torn  to 
pieces.  He  dies  unsubdued,  falling  as  a  great  tree  falls,  to 
the  confusion  of  his  enemies  no  less  than  of  his  friends. 

Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than  the  delineation  of 
Wallenstein's  sentiments  throughout.  If  he  never  reaches 
the  level  of  the  Hamlets,  he  is  more  full  of  power  and 
meaning  than  any  individual  hero  of  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical dramas;  for  it  is  not  as  a  historical  figure  only 
that  he  is  presented  to  us.  History  in  Schiller's  reading 
of  it  is  no  picturesque  chronicle,  but  the  deepest  philosoph- 
ical record  of  human  principle  and  action.  He  selects  his 
hero,  not  because  his  story  is  striking  or  his  position  na- 
tionally important,  but  because  it  permits,  along  with  these 
natural  advantages,  much  searching  of  a  great  human  heart, 
and  investigation  into  its  problems.  It  is  this  which  gives 
to  the  drama  of  "  Wallenstein  "  its  great  and  simple  dignity 
and  its  greatest  charm. 

The  story  is  told  more  after  the  fashion  of  Shakespeare's 


historical  plays  than  of  any  other  modern  productions. 
The  first  part  of  it,  which  is  a  striking  and  animated  pic- 
ture of"  Wallenstein's  Camp,"  is  but  little  known  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  no  connection  with  the  tale,  if  tale  it  can  be 
called,  but  forms  a  kind  of  introductory  chapter  for  those 
who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the  mise  en 
scene. 

It  is  a  fragment  from  the  noisy,  boisterous  camp  life,  a 
panorama  of  rude,  moving  figures,  clink  of  spurs,  trumpet- 
notes  breathing  across  the  landscape,  gleams  of  steel  and 
brilliant  colors,  loud  voices,  loud  steps,  careless  jesting, 
rough  levity  and  gravity,  one  as  little  seemly  as  the  other. 
A  rude  company  of  soldiers  from  all  countries  tell  in  their 
various  ways  of  the  motives  that  have  brought  them  thither, 
the  noisy  freedom  which  they  purchase  by  absolute  obedi- 
ence, and  all  the  rude  delights  of  war  and  combat.  It  ends 
with  a  tumult  and  commotion  produced  by  the  bold  (and 
most  quaint)  sermon  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  in  which  the 
leader  of  the  army  is  commented  upon.  They  will  not 
hear  a  word  uttered  against  their  chief.  Wallenstein  is  at 
once  their  inspiration  and  their  confidence,  the  only  real 
thing  they  believe  in. 

When  this  curious  preface,  so  purposeless  yet  so  full  of 
purpose,  ends,  the  real  drama  opens  upon  us.  We  are  in- 
troduced to  the  society  of  Wallenstein's  generals,  among 
whom  an  emissary  from  the  emperor,  charged  to  convey 
the  thunderbolt  of  the  imperial  displeasure,  is  making  a 
cautious  round  ;  but  only  to  find  them  all  devoted  to  their 
spirited  leader,  and  indifferent  —  when  not  indignant  — 
to  the  messenger  of  their  sovereign.  This  ambassador  is 
accompanied  by  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Wallenstein's  seem- 
ing brother  and  bosom  friend,  but  in  reality  the  secret  en- 
emy who  is  planning  his  overthrow.  The  other  chief  fig- 
ure in  the  play  is  the  young  and  ardent  Max  Piccolomini, 
a  young  soldier  trained  in  camps,  who  has  just  made  the 
blissful  discovery  of  what  peace  is,  in  the  wonderful  journey 
through  a  smiling  undevastated  country  which  he  has  taken 
as  escort  to  Wallenstein's  wife  and  young  daughter  Thekla. 
There  are  few  things  more  beautiful  in  poetry  than  the 
young  man's  enthusiastic  description  of  this  journey  which 
has  revealed  so  much  to  him  —  and  the  suddden  longing 
for  peace  which  breathes  out  of  the  ardent  young  soldier's 
soul. 

Max.    Peace  I  have  never  seen  !     Yes,  I  have  seen  it, 
Even  now  I  come  from  it :  my  journey  led  me 
Through  lands  as  yet  unvisited  by  war. 
Oh,  father,  life  has  charms  of  which  we  know  not : 
We  have  but  seen  the  barren  coasts  of  life  : 
Like  some  wild  roving  crew  of  lawless  pirates 
Who,  crowded  in  their  narrow,  noisome  ship 
On  the  rude  sea,  with  ruder  manners  dwell. 
Naught  of  the  fair  land  knowing  but  the  bays 
Where  they  may  risk  their  hurried  thievish  landing  — 
Of  the  loveliness  that  in  its  peaceful  dales 
The  land  conceals  —  oh,  father,  oh,  of  this 
In  our  wild  voyage  we  have  seen  no  glimpse  — 

Oct.     (Gives  ina-eased  attention).     And  did  this  journey  show 
you  much  of  it  1 

Max.     'Twas  the  first  holiday  of  my  existence. 
Tell  me,  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  labor. 
This  grinding  labor  that  has  stolen  my  youth, 
And  left  my  heart  uncharmed  and  void,  my  spirit 
Uncultivated  as  a  wilderness  1 
The  camp's  unceasing  din ;  the  neighing  steeds  ; 
The  trumpet's  clang,  the  never-ceasing  round 
Of  service,  discipline,  parade,  give  nothing 
To  the  heart,  the  heart  that  longs  for  nourishment. 
There  is  no  soul  in  this  insipid  business  : 
Lite  has  another  fate  and  other  joys. 

Oct.     Much  hast  thou  learned,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey  ! 

Max.     Oh,  blessed  bright  day  wlien  at  last  the  soldier 
Shall  march  back  home  to  life,  and  be  a  man  ! 
Tlu'oiigii  the  merry  lines  the  colors  are  unfurled 
And  homeward  beats  the  thrilling  soft  peace-march. 
All  hats  and  helmets  decked  with  leafy  sprays. 
Last  plunder  of  the  fields  J     The  city's  gates' 
Fly  open  :  now  needs  no  petard  to  burst  them :, 
The  walls  are  crowded  with  rejoicing  people, 
Their  shouts  ring  through  the  air  :  from  every  town 
Blithe  bells  are  pealing  forth,  ringing  the  vesper, 
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Glad  end  of  bloody  day.     From  town  and  hamlet 
The  joyful  folk  stream  forth,  thronj;in>^  and  shouting, 
Hinderint;  in  happy  crowds  the  army's  march. 
The  old  man,  fjlad'to  have  lived  to  see  tliia  day, 
Holds  fast  once  more  his  home-returning  son. 
And  he,  a  stranj^cr  to  his  father's  house, 
Forsaken  Ion;:,  comes  in  :  with  spreading  bougha 
The  tree  o'ershadows  him  at  his  return, 
Whicli  at  his  jjoing  was  a  slender  sapling  ; 
And  modest  blushing  comes  a  maid  to  meet  him 
Whom  on  her  nurse's  breast  he  left.     Oh  joy 
To  him  for  whom  such  door  shall  be  thrown  wide, 
Such  tender  arms  with  soft  embracings  open.* 

[t  is  almost  needless  to  describe  the  beautiful  character 
of  Thekia,  proud,  sweet,  tender,  and  gentle  princess,  to 
whom  out  of  her  convent,  as  to  Max  out  of  the  camp,  that 
wonderful  revelation  has  come.  This  brief  journey  has 
been  to  both  the  crown  of  life  —  it  is  all  that  life  has  to  of- 
fer thorn.  The  beautiful  eager  girl,  seeinp;  her  hero-father 
for  the  first  time  since  her  childhood,  proud  of  him,  exulting 
in  him  —  yet  more  tenderly  concerned  for  her  mother, 
whose  heart  his  ambition  and  danger  have  well-nigh  broken, 
than  for  the  less-known  parent  —  is  touched  with  the  rarest 
and  most  delicate  skill.  She  is  "  Friedland's  daughter," 
—  at  her  weakest  moment,  proud,  .still,  and  strong  as  he, 
but  with  a  melancholy  in  her  soul  which  springs  into  fore- 
bo<ling  strength  when  a  sense  of  the  dark  mysteries  going 
on  around  her  opens  to  her  mind. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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Owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  English  mail,  as  we  go  to 
press,  we  are  without  our  usual  instalment  of  "  Zelda's  Fortune  " 
and  "  Young  Brown."  The  stories  will  be  resumed  in  our  next 
number. 

Charles  Leland  will  shortly  produce  in  post-octavo  a  work 
called  the  "  Egyptian  Sketch-Book." 

A  NEW  novel  by  the  clever  authors  of  "  Ready  Money  Morti- 
boy  "  will  shortly  make  its  appearance. 

M.  Henri  Taine  is  a  candidate  for  the  French  Acade'mie. 
According  to  the  Temps  he  has  most  right  to  &fauteuil,  and  the 
least  chance. 

Dr.  Kinosley,  the  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  one  of 
the  reputed  authors  of  "  South  Sea  Bubbles,"  has  started  on  a 
long  expedition  with  Lord  Dunraven. 

The  Illustrated  Review  learns  that  the  tragedian,  Charles 
Fechter,  has  bought  a  farm  in  America,  and  takes,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  to  the  pursuits  of  an  agriculturist. 

Experiments  with  wires  to  counteract  the  echo  in  an  East- 
end  London  church  have  been  recently  made.  They  have  been 
successful ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  make  any 
definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  future  attempts. 

M.  Cantin,  the  director  of  the  Folies-Dramatiques,  pur- 
chased, a  few  days  back,  Frederick  Lemaitre's  furniture,  when 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  After  having  paid  1755f., 
the  amount  of  sales,  he  hastened  to  restore  the  articles  to  their 
former  owner. 

Poor  M.  Rochefort  is  said  to  have  cut  a  very  sad  figure  on 
leaving  France  with  a  batch  of  fellow-Communists  of  very  un- 
clean and  unattractive  appearance.  "  Alas  !  "  he  murmured,  as 
the  Vir^'inie  weighed  anchor,  "  I  always  advocated  equality, 
and  now  I  have  got  it." 

A  new  hat  has  appeared  in  Paris.  Iris  a  tall  Leghorn,  and 
cut  round,  the  centre  rising  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  front 
forming  a  shady  flap.  The  back  is  upturned  above  the  chignon  ; 
it  is  trimmed  with  very  large  loops  of  ribbon  and  lace.  The 
strings  were  crossed  behind  on  the  neck. 

A  magnificent  illuminated  copy  of  Buddha's  works  (says 
the  Indian  Mirror)  is  being  executed  for  a  Mongol  Prince  in  the 
language  of  Thibet.  The  whole  consists  of  the  usual  180  vol- 
umes, 80  of  which  are  completed,  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
bound  in  embroidered  silk  with  silver' clasp.  For  this  the  copyist 

1  We  have  taken  Mr.  C»rlyle's  version  of  this  beautifal  passage  with  a 
few  mocUflcations,  as  more  close  to  the  original  than  that  of  Coleridge. 


is  to  receive  $125,000.     There  are  but  few  copies  of  these  works 
in  existence. 

The  French  Cruikshank,  Gavarni,  has  found  biographers  in 
MM.  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt.  The  lifb  and  works  of  tlie  great 
artist  of  Parisian  Bohemia,  who  visited  I^ndon  to  complete  his 
types  of  humorous  humanitv,  are  recorded  in  a  volume  of  over 
four  hundred  pages.  The  Athenaeum  ihinks  that  English  artists 
of  the  same  stamp  will  never  be  so  voluminously  commended  to 
posterity    by  their  countrymen. 

Thk  suit  of  Don  Francuco  D'Assis  against  Donna  Isabella 
(ex-Queen  of  Spain)  is  to  stand  over  till  November.  Mean- 
while the  plaintit}'  has  applied  to  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the 
Seine  for  an  order  obliging  his  consort  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  a  suflicient  sum  to  secure  the  reeular  payment  of  cer- 
tain annuities,  which  are  chargeable  on  her  estate,  to  himself, 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  each  of  the  four  Iniuntas.  He 
accuses  his  wife  of  squandering  her  fortune  in  political  enter- 
prises and  extravagant  amuHements.  She  was,  he  says,  worth 
a  million  francs  a  year  when  she  came  to  live  in  Paris,  but  since 
then  her  income  has  dwindled  down  to  500,000  francs,  and  if 
she  is  allowed  to  go  on  aa  she  seems  inclined  to  do  she  will  in 
a  few  years  be  penniless. 

Among  the  papers  found  in  the  Bastille,  now  edited  by  M. 
Havaisson,  Conservateur  Adjoint  of  the  Arsenal  Library,  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  sixth  volume  a  startling  document,  show- 
ing that  liacine  was  summoned  before  King  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth as  accused  of  having  robl>ed  and  poisoned  La  Duparc,  a 
celebrated  actress,  for  whom  he  compose*]  the  part  of  Andro- 
maque,  and  who  was  his  mistress  till  the  time  of  her  death,  in 
1688.  The  accusation,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  infamous 
woman  Voisin,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  as  erHpwuonneuae 
could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment;  but  it  weighed  heavily 
on  the  exquisitely  sensitive  mind  of  Kacine,  till  he  died,  broken- 
hearted, in  1699.  Racine  has  often  been  reproached  with  being 
so  craven  a  courtier  that  he  could  not  bear  the  slightest  dis- 

[)lea&ure  of  his  royal  master;  but  such  an  accusation  as  that 
aunched  forth  by  La  Voisin,  and  taken  notice  of  by  the  king, 
in  presence  of  Louvois,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  poet, 
certainly  was  of  a  nature  to  deeply  wound  even  a  strong-minded 
man. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  Shakespeare's  life  is  at  length  solved. 
"  Some  time  ago,"  says  the  Athenctum,  "  we  mentioned  that  Mr. 
J.  O.  Halliwell  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  remarka- 
ble and  unique  series  of  documents  respecting  the  two  theatres 
with  which  the  poet  was  connected.  'I'hey  included  even  lists 
of  the  original  proprietors  and  sharers.  Shakespeare's  name 
does  not  occur  in  those  lists.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  now  furnished 
us  with  the  texts  of  those  passages  in  which  the  great  dramatist 
is  expressly  mentioned,  notices  far  more  interesting  than  anything 
of  the  kind  yet  brought  to  light.  The  sons  of  James  Burbage 
are  speaking  in  an  affidavit.  They  tell  us  that,  after  relinquisn* 
ing  their  theatrical  speculations  in  Shoreditch,  they  '  built  the 
Globe  with  summcs  of  money  taken  up  at  interest,  which  lay 
heavy  on  us  many  yeeres,  and  to  ourselves  wee  joyned  those 
deserveing  men,  Shakspere,  Hemings,  Condall,  Phillips  and 
others,  partners  in  the  profittes  of  that  they  call  the  House.' 
As  to  the  Blackfriars  they  say,  '  Our  father  purchased  it  at  ex- 
treame  rates,  and  made  it  into  a  playhouse  with  great  charge 
and  trobie,  which  after  was  leased  out  to  one  Evans  that  first 
sett  up  the  boyes  commonly  called  the  Queenes  Majesties  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chappell.  In  processe  of  time,  the  boyes  growing 
up  to  bee  men,  it  was  considered  that  house  would  bee  as  fitt  for 
ourselves,  and  soe  purchased  the  lease  remaining  from  Evans 
with  our  money,  and  placed  men  players,  which  were  Hemings, 
Condall,  Shakspeare,  and  Richard  Burbage.'  These  impor- 
tant evidences  contradict  all  recent  theories  and  opinions  re- 
specting Shakespeare's  business  connection  with  the  theatres." 

In  a  letter  printed  by  the  Times  Mr.  Alfred  Smee  has  raised  a 
question  of  very  great  sanitary  importance.  The  application  of 
sewage  to  the  soil  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  an  innocuous 
mode  of  disposing  of  it,  and  to  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
greatly  increasing  the  produce  of  the  land.  Sewage  farms  are 
now  being  tried  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sanguine  per- 
sons were  beginning  to  hope  that  in  time  England  under  this 
treatment  might  support  as  dense  a  population  as  China.  If 
Mr.  Smee's  observations  are  accurate,  the  density  of  population 
is  likely  to  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  change. 
During  the  last  spring  the  cows  on  his  land  at  Wallington  were, 
without  his  knowledge,  fi?d  with  sewage  grass.  Immediately 
the  butter  became  so  oftensive  that  it  had  to  be  sent  away  from 
the  table.  The  use  of  sewage  grass  was  thereupon  discontinued, 
and  the  butter  became  as  good  as  before.  The  experiment  has 
since  been  repeated  by  Mr.   Smee's  direction'  with  precisely  th 
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same  results.  The  milk  obtained  from  the  cows  fed  on  this 
grass  has  a  rancid  smell  when  it  is  twenty-four  hours  old,  and 
the  butter  made  from  it  becomes  bad  in  a  day  or  two,  no  matter 
how  much  care  may  be  taken  in  preparing  it.  If  milk  is  thus 
affected  by  the  food  of  the  cow,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  special  choleraic  or  typhoid  poison  which  may  be  lurking  in 
the  .sewage  should  not  be  communicated  to  the  grass.  And  if 
the  produce  of  sewage  farms  is  poisonous  at  second  or  third 
hand,  may  it  not  be  equally  so  at  first  hand  ?  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  eating  vegetables  grown  on  land  thus -manured? 


WORDSWORTH. 

While  yet  the  nineteenth  age  was  young, 
And  murmuring  Rotha  flowed  unsung, 
Where  Forestside  stoops  down  to  greet 
A  cottage  nestling  at  its  feet ; 
Two  stalwart  men,  with  ponderous  crow, 
Dealt  on  the  crag  alternate  blow  ; 
While  Silver  How  across  the  vale, 
Kept  reckoning  of  their  noisy  tale. 
Long  time  in  vain  with  sinewy  shock 
They  smote  the  everlasting  rock  ; 
Some  rough  hewn  steps  at  length  repay 
The  wearying  toil  of  half  a  day. 

Then,  as  with  measured  pace  and  slow, 

From  orchard  seat  to  porch  below. 
Their  new-made  path  they  trod  ; 

Quoth  John,  in  mo^d  of  thoughtful  glee, 
"  Stone  steps  be  these  and  steps  shall  be 

For  many  a  year,  when  ye  and  me 
Lig  girning  undert'  sod  1 "  ^ 

Thus  he:    But  William  mused  awhile. 
Scarce  conscious  of  the  kindly  smile 
That  showed  him  not  ill-pleased  to  find. 
In  that  unlettered  comrade's  mind 
Some  rude  resemblance  to  his  own. 
To  him  from  earliest  youth  was  known 
What  brotherhood  is  of  guileless  men 
Who  read  the  law  of  hill  and  glen  ; 

And  scarcely  seemed  to  think  it  odd 
That  John  should  prate  of  "  ye  and  me  " 
As  heirs  of  common  destin}'. 
As  though  the  world  might  little  care. 
Or  soon  or  late,  which  of  the  pair 

"  Lig  girning  undert'  sod  !  " 

Not  all  unwisely  preached  the  swain  ; 
For  still  those  time-worn  steps  remain, 
Where  summer  suns  and  wintry  storms 
Have  beat  upon  their  rugged  forms 
Full  seventy  years  :  though  modern  care 
Has  paved  the  steep  with  smoother  stair. 
Through  turf  and  moss  you  still  may  trace 
The  harder  angles  of  its  face. 

The  steps  are  there,  but  where  are  they, 
Companions  of  that  ancient  day  ? 
Not  one  their  lot.     In  narrow  bound 
Is  circumscribed  the  common  round 
Of  dalesman's  life :  to  scale  the  rock 
And  lead  to  fold  the  wandering  flock ; 
Snatch  the  late  crop  from  autumn  rain, 
And  house  in  fear  th'  half  ripened  grain ; 
To  win  with  no  ignoble  toil 
Scant  living  from  a  thankless  soil : 
Thus  John  well  played  his  humble  part. 
With  proud  content,  and  honest  heart. 

So  lived  and  died  :  but  now  to  tell. 
What  portion  to  his  work-mate  fell. 
To  err  is  human,  and,  if  he 
Was  not  from  human  error  free, 
Yoa  scarce  shall  find  in  all  the  age 
A  juster  life,  a  purer  page  ; 
Yet  was  not  thus  his  simple  song 
Scatheless  of  scorn  ;  but  he  with  strong 
Self-trust,  conscious  of  mind  sincere 
And  lifelong  purpose  calmlyVlenr, 
From  his  own  time  could  well  endure 
Detraction,  of  the  future  sure. 

'  Li*  frinniDg  under  the  lod. 


He  willed  that  they  who  roam  or  dwell 
In  those  fair  scenes  he  loved  so  well, 
To  him,  to  them,  for  wisdom  taught. 
Should  homage  pay  of  tender  thought : 
'Twas  his  with  poet's  ear  to  hear 
The  ceaseless  voice  of  fell  and  mere. 
To  wait  and  learn  what  note  of  praise 
The  solitary  tarn  might  raise. 
The  lone  star  peeping  o'er  the  hill. 
The  violet  hiding  near  the  rill, 
The  lowliest  thing  in  copse  or  field 
Some  beauty  taught,  some  truth  revealed. 
With  vantage  small  of  wealth  or  birth. 
He  made  his  verse  a  power  on  earth, 

Nor  missed  his  lofty  aim  ; 
He  lived  with  loving  eye  to  scan 
The  inner  soul  of  Nature's  plan. 
And  wrote  upon  the  heart  of  man 
A  long  enduring  name. 
And  now  to  both  their  time  is  o'er. 
And  those  two  workmen  work  no  more ; 
The  deed  they  wrought  beside  the  hill. 
That  bygone  morn,  is  living  still, 
And  still  the  steps  are  there. 
But  they,  long  since  together  laid. 
Have  slept  beneath  the  sacred  shade 
Of  Grasmere's  House  of  Prayer. 

And  see !  there  comes  a  pilgrim  band 
From  thorpe,  from  town,  from  ocean  sti-and, 
From  homes  beyond  the  Western  wave, 
To  worship  at  their  Poet's  grave. 
What  though  the  crowd  unheeding  pass 
The  little  nameless  mound  of  grass. 
That  marks  to  few  the  peasant's  bed. 
No  jealousies  divide  the  dead  : 

Partners  of  toil,  and  now  of  rest. 
They  share  a  slumber  not  unblest. 

Beneath  the  hallowed  sod. 
And  once  again  in  that  far  land 
Behind  the  veil,  those  two  shall  stand 
Equal  before  their  God. 


A  SPRIG    OF   THORN. 

I  SMELL  thee,  thorn,  brought  in  my  city  room ; 

And  straight  there  springs  before  mine  inner  eye 
Bright  leaves  of  hedgerows  foaming  white  with  bloom, 

Beneath  an  azure  sky. 

I  smell  thee ;  and,  as  by  some  magic  power, 

'Tis  straightway  given  me  —  how,  I  cannot  tell  — 

To  see  broad  spaces  gay  with  bud  and  flower. 
In  nooks  I  know  so  well. 

A  river  rolls  along  the  lobby  there. 

And  through  that  open  doorway  sweeps  and  swells 
An  odorous  stream  of  freshest  country  air, 

And  a  sweet  sound  of  bells. 

High  o'er  my  head  a  lark  sings  loud  and  clear. 
Heard  as  one  heareth  sounds  in  happiest  dreams. 

And  all  the  circumambient  atmosphere 
With  sweetest  music  teems. 

0  blossoming  thorn,  how  much  I  owe  to  thee ! 

For  that  thine  odor,  in  this  desert  place, 
Has  thus  a  green  oasis  made  for  me 

For  one  brief,  blessed  space. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine  is  the  bkst  and  cheapkst  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of"  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  VII.    {continued.^ 

A  SORT  of  fascination  had  of  late 
come  to  pour  from  Zelda's  eyes, 
whether  they  were  evil  or  no.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  they 
were  dark  and  grand  ;  and,  when  she 
was  in  earnest  about  anything  —  as 
she  always  was  about  all  things  —  her 
■little,  eager  figure  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  her  eyes,  than  her  eyes  to 
her.  Claudia's  small  belief  in  herself 
would  have  led  her  to  refuse  the  office 
of  portrait-painter  to  the  prima  donna, 
had  she  not  thought  of  the  old  man,  to 
whom  she  owed  not  only  filial  affec- 
tion, but  maternal  care.  "  How,"  she 
thought,  "shall  I  ever  paint  those 
eyes,  if  I  am  to  make  their  owner  a 
commonplace  young  lady  ?  "  She 
managed  to  release  her  hand,  and  rose 
to  go. 

"  I  can  teach  you  nothing,  Made- 
moiselle. Y^ou,  who  learn  from  Na- 
ture, can  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
me."  She  felt  herself  compelled  to 
look  away  from  the  eyes,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  they  lighted  upon  the 
watch,  where  it  hung  from  its  nail  in 
the  wall  —  the  doctor's  gold  watch, 
that  she  had  seen  a  hundred  times. 
There  might  be  a  hundred  watches  like 
it;  but  she  was  not  near-sighted,  and 
the  back,  which  was  turned  towards 
her,  bore  a  cipher  that  belonged  only  to 
one.  The  light  was  fading,  however, 
and  she  could  not  resist  approaching 
to  see  if  her  eyes  had  possibly  de- 
ceived her,  though  she  trusted  them 
implicitly,  and  with  good  cause. 

Zelda  saw  her  start,  and  heard  the 
sudden  half-exclamation  that  escaped 
from  her.  She  could  not  help,  there- 
fore, noticing  what  Claudia  did  and 
what  she  looked  at  while  under  the 
momentary  impulse  of  surprise.  She 
had  been  trained  from  her  babyhood 
to  those  habits  of  observation  that  pass 
with  the  dupes  of  the  fortune-teller, 
and  sometimes  with  the  fortune-teller 
herself,  for  the  intuition  of  the  clair- 
voyante ;  she  had  twisted  half  a  secret 
from  Claudia,  of  whose  blue  eyes,  tall 
figure,  and  general  ladyhood  she  was 
already  jealous,  and  her  mind  was 
fully  directed  upon  Harold  Vaughan. 

Claudia  turned  very  pale;  Zelda 
flushed  up  like  a  flaming  rose. 


"  I  wanted  to  see  the  time,  Made- 
moiselle," said  Claudia,  lying  in  such 
a  manner,  that  she  could  not  have 
made  a  fuller  confession.  "  It  is  time 
to  go." 

"  And  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me.  Made- 
moiselle." 

"What  —  you  won't  come?  I 
can't  wait  —  not  a  day.  So,"  she 
thought,  "this  is  why  I  am  despised 
—  oh,  if  I  had  but  known  why  I  — 
Stay ;  will  you  not  have  some  wine  ? 
We  must  be  friends." 

"  I  never  take  wine,"  said  Claudia, 
faintly.     "  I  must  go  now." 

"Stop  —  tell  me  one  thing;  you 
know  Carol :  do  you  know  his  friend, 
Harold  Vaughan  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  of 
Harold  Vaughan?"  cried  Claudia. 
She  could  not  even  pretend  to  lie  any 
more  :  she  had  fairly  broken  down 
under  a  new  blow  that  she  was  not 
proof  against  in  spite  of  all  her  self- 
discipline.  She  only  gathered  herself 
together  in  a  manner  to  which  Lady 
Penrose's  scornful  use  of  her  skirts 
had  been  mere  child's  play,  and,  with- 
out another  word,  sailed  straight  from 
the  room.  Zelda  stamped  upon  the 
floor,  as  if  invoking  a  demon,  and  a 
demon  arose.  What  he  is  called  in 
the  infernal  hierarchy  I  know  not : 
mortals  call  him  by  the  hideous  name 
of  jealousy. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  an- 
other voice  spoke  through  the  door 
from  which  Claudia  had  disappeared. 

"  Are  you  still  engaged,  Made- 
moiselle ?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn.  "  I 
must  see  you,  if  it's  only  to  wish  you 
good-by. ' ' 

She  was  thinking  too  little  of  him  to 
remember  her  veil,  as  she  said,  though 
with  discouraging  impatience,  ' '  Yes ; 
I  am  alone.  You  may  come  in,  if  you 
like."     So  he  came  in. 

CHAPTER   VIII.      KING   COPHETUA. 

If  mankind,  and  especially  woman- 
kind, only  knew  how  to  meddle  means 
to  mar.  Lady  Penrose,  by  the  discre- 
tion which  is  the  better  part  of  speech, 
would  have  put  off  the  end  of  Lord 
Lisburn's  drift  by  perhaps  as  much  as 
a  day.  A  day  does  not  sound  much, 
but  then  everything  at  last  happens  in 
a  day  :  the  greatest  general,  social  as 
well  as  military,  is  he  or  she  who  best 
understands  two  things  —  the  infinite 
value  of  exactly  twenty-four  hours,  and 


how  to  compel  one's  adversary  to  act 
first  and  therefore  to  throw  the  almost 
certain  risk  of  blundering  upon  him. 

Zelda  lighted  her  lamp  and  said 
nothing  —  Lord  Lisburn  tried  to  help 
her,  and  said  as  little.  He  felt  singu- 
larly stupid,  not  from  uhyness,  but  be- 
cause what  be  had  to  say,  and  what  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  say,  seemed 
only  attainable  by  a  long  process  of 
trying  to  explain  the  inexplicable. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  like 
a  sultan  about  to  throw  the  handker- 
chief, and  half  the  excitement  of  the 
experiment  is  lost  when  the  acceptance 
of  the  missile  is  a  foregone  concIusioD. 
He  had  managed  to  convince  himself 
that  he  was  very  much  in  love  indeed, 
so  that  to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage 
without  the  conventional  preliminaries 
of  courtship  seemed  almost  brutal. 

Of  course,  also,  like  all  people  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  had  timed 
his  opportunity  with  infamous  want  of 
tact.  He  had  not  even  consulted  his 
pillow,  but  had  gone  straight  with  the 
irritation  of  Lady  Penrose  and  Harold 
Vaughan  still  upon  him,  to  find  Zelda 
in  one  of  those  "  moods,"  which  had 
now  become  by-words  with  all  who 
had  the  misfortune  of  her  acquaii\t- 
ance,  and  with  ,all  who  like  to  talk 
green-room  gossip  about  the  capricious 
eccentricities  of  prime  donne.  Per- 
haps, however,  that  mattered  but  little 
on  the  present  occasion :  a  prima 
donna  seldom  carries  her  eccentric  car 
priciousness  so  far  as  to  refuse  a  coro- 
net. Not  that  Ix>rd  Lisburn  thought 
about  his  coronet  — •  he  was  only  think- 
ing how  he  should  begin,  and  she  did 
not  give  him  any  aid  even  by  so  much 
as  saying,  "  It  is  a  fine  evening." 

He  was  not  shy,  for  he  had  no  self- 
distrust,  and  knew  the  outer  crust  of 
the  earth  very  well.  Not  being  a  so- 
cial geologist,  he  was  bound  to  content 
himself  with  digging  to  the  shallow 
limits  of  his  spade :  but  still  stray 
quarrymen,  with  chance  blows,  some- 
times light  upon  stranger  phenomena 
than  savarUs.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  need  to  make  an  elabo- 
rate apology  for  Lord  Lisburn's  sudden 
plunge  into  the  hitherto  unknown  mine 
of  a  very  simple  passion.  He  was 
young  both  in  age  and  in  character,  he 
was  exceptionally  impulsive,  he  was 
wholly  free  from  the  pride  of  caste 
fir  the  fear  of  what  people  might  think 
or  say  of  him.  He  was  in  the  nervous 
stage  of  convalescence.  Slander  had 
forced    his  generous   nature    to  look 
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upon  Zelda  as  one  whom  he  was  bound 
to  shield  by  wearing  her  colors  openly 
at  his  lance-head.  All  his  imagina- 
tion was  fascinated  by  the  atmosphere 
of  mystery  and  stage  prestige  which 
breathed  from  her.  He  was  provoked 
by  opposition.  She  was  the  only 
woman  who  had  ever  displayed  active 
enthusiasm  for  his  adventurous  views. 
Her  voice,  when  she  spoke  or  sang, 
was  of  the  sort  that  can  create,  in  an 
hour,  the  effect  of  the  sympathetic  in- 
timacy of  years.  She  seemed  to  him 
different  from  all  other  women  in  every 
way.  If  a  quarter  of  such  a  catalogue 
was  not  enough  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  called  love  at 
first  sight,  then  a  whole  army  of  life- 
histories  must  be  dispatched  to  the 
limbo  of  the  unaccountable. 

Still  it  was  to  some  extent  necessary 
that  he,  like  Harold  Vaughan,  should 
feel  the  direct  power  of  her  eyes,  and 
he  felt  it  now.  Not  that  they  fell  upon 
him  with  the  same  lightning  power  as 
upon  the  doctor,  but  there  was  a  glow 
left  in  them  that  was  terribly  danger- 
ous to  such  prepared  tinder  as  he  had 
become.  Moreover,  now  that  for  the 
first  time  he  saw  her  fairly,  without 
her  paint  and  spangles,  he  was  all  the 
more  struck  by  the  singular  style  of 
beauty  which  he  had  hitherto  only  as- 
sumed. Even  if  she  had  not  been 
beautiful  in  any  accurate  sense,  she 
had  the  life  and  light  of  eyes  and  lips 
that  can  dispense  with  form  and  even 
color,  and  even  make  men  rave  about 
positive  ugliness,  to  the  amazement  of 
those  who,  looking  in  after  years  upoil 
a  dead  portrait  of  some  once  famous 
telle,  are  driven  into  the  theory  that 
there  is  a  temporary  fashion  in  beauty 
as  well  as  in  clothes. 

The  lamp  was  lighted  at  last,  and 
its  light  fixed  the  picture  of  Zelda  in 
more  harmonious  and  consistent  colors 
than  it  had  been  sketched  for  him  by 
the  London  daylight  of  yesterday. 
She  seemed  to  belong  so  essentially  to 
evening  that,  when  the  streets  were 
completely  shut  out,  it  was  as  though 
she  had  lifted  up  her  own  veil  only  to 
throw  it  over  all  the  outside  world,  so 
that  common-sense  might  grow  blind, 
and  imagination  play  whatever  tricks 
it  chose.  She  lay  down  upon  a  sofa 
and  made  a  pillow  of  her  arms  :  he 
eaned  on  the  mantel-piece  and  studied 
the  mirror.  He  must  begin  some- 
where, but  how  ?  He  felt  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  no  ordinary  forms 
of  speech  would  do,  and  was  painfully 
conscious  that  conversational  novelties 
were  not  in  his  line.  "  What  an  idiot 
she  must  think  me !  "  was  the  only 
speech  that  occurred  to  him. 

"  Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  every 
night,  Mademoiselle  ?  "  was  his  very 
last  resource :  and  he  said  it  like  a 
schoolboy  of  those  far-off  days  when 
schoolboys  felt  out  of  their  element  in 
the  presence  of  a  strange  girl. 
"Every  night  but  Sunday." 
'*  Of  course,  I  didn't  mean  Sun- 
day. I  wish  this  was  Sunday, 
though. 


"So  do  I  —  I  should  go  to  bed. 
But  why  do  you  ?  " 

Here  was  an  opening  for  a  compli- 
ment —  that  was  somethino-. 

"  Because  —  well,  because  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,"  he  said,  letting  the 
chance  slip  by.  But  if  she  was°going 
to  the  theatre  the  moments  were  pre- 
cious. 

"I  must  go  directly,  and  I  must  eat 
something.     But "  — 

"I  won't  keep  you  ten  minutes. 
I'm  in  a  hurry,  too.  But  I  couldn't 
go  without  saying  good-by." 

"  What  —  you're  going  away  ?  To 
the  cold  countries  ?  But  you  swore  — 
Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  and 
putting  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
"  my  veil !  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  put  on 
that  veil  again  —  pray  let  me  see  you 
before  I  go  —  the  last  time !  " 

"  Ah,  but  the  last  time's  the  worst 
time  —  it's  once  that's  the  mischief. 
Where  is  my  veil  ?  "  Lord  Lisburn 
took  it  from  the  chair,  nearer  to  him 
than  to  her,  over  which  it  had  been 
flung.  She  ran  to  take  it,  but  he  held 
it  up  beyond  the  reach  of  her  hands. 

"  Give  it  me,"  she  asked  implor- 
ingly, but  not  without  a  tone  of  com- 
mand. "  Give  it  me,  or  I  will  have  a 
sore  throat  —  no,  you're  not  Carol  — 
I'll  go  into  the  cupboard,  so  that  you 
shan't  even  see  my  chin." 
"But"—  'r 

"  You're  like  the  rest  of  them,  then 
—  I  thought,  anyway,  you  were  kind. 
Very  well "  —  But  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  forego  his  one  advantage 
of  being  eleven  inches  taller  than  she. 
"  You  shall  have  it,"  he  said.  "  But 
you  must  tell  me  why.  I  must  know 
why  you  insist  on  hiding  yourself  from 
me.     Do  you  hate  me  so  bitterly  ?  " 

"  Hate  you !  If  I  hated  you  I  should 
wish  for  a  hundred  eyes." 

"No  —  one  moment  more.  What 
would  happen  if  you  had  a  hundred 
eyes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me  "  — 
"  Yes ;  but  more  depends   on  your 
answering  me  than  you  know.     What 
would  happen  if  you  had  a  hundred 
eyes  ?  " 

She  hung  down  her  face  with  shame. 
"  You  asked  if  I  hate  you,"  she  said. 
"  If  you  knew,  you  would  hate  me  — 
and  everybody  hates  me  but  you." 

A  great  wave  of  joy  ran  through 
him.  "You  let  everybody  else  see 
your  face  —  you  hide  it  from  no  one 
but  me  —  you  fear  to  do  me  harm  ? 
You  foolish  girl,  what  in  the  world 
makes  you  think  you  have  the  Evil 
Eye  ?  " 

"You  have  said  it.  I  have  the 
Evil  Eye." 

"  You  have  the  most  glorious  eyes 
on  earth,  you  mean  —  and  you  hide 
them  for  my  sake  alone  ?  Then  now 
you  shall  never  have  your  veil.  I  will 
keep  it  forever,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  have  a  fair  exchange." 

"  Oh,  please  give  it  me  —  are  you 
mad,  and  you  going  straight  from  me 
to  where  "  — 


He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  half- 
loving,  half-pitying,  wholly  protecting 
smile.  "If  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
king  of  the  demons,  do  you  think  I  am 
afraid  of  you  ?  Listen  to  me  —  I 
haven't  known  you  long,  but  I  have 
known  you  well  enough  —  yesterday 
—  to  call  you  Pauline,  haven't  I  ? 
Well,  I've  been  in  all  sorts  of  coun- 
tries where  every  tenth  man  and 
woman  one  meets  is  thought  to  have 
the  Evil  Eye,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to 
find  out  the  best  charm.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  I'm  as  safe  as  if 
your  eyes  were  hidden  by  blue  spec- 
tacles." 

"  You  have  found  the  charm  ? 
What  is  it  —  deer's  horn  —  a  horse- 
shoe "  — 

"  Something     much    more    easy  to 
carry.    It's  the  maxim  of  '  don't  care.'  " 
"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  dis- 
appointment.      "  I    don't    hold    with 
'  don't  care.' " 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  give  you  a  better 
charm  still  —  believe  nothing  that  pre- 
vents your  looking  anybody  straight 
in  the  face,  whether  you  hate  them, 
or  whether  you  —  don't  hate  them."' 
She  was  still  standing  so  close  before 
him  that  he  could  without  advancing 
an  inch  have  clasped  her  to  his  heart 
had  he  followed  impulse  —  but,  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
allowed  his  impulse  to  remain  unfol- 
lowed.  He  was  touched  to  the  very 
soul  with  her  having,  in  however 
absurd  a  fashion,  singled  him  out  as 
the  object  of  her  care,  and,  as  lit 
seemed  to  him,  of  her  devotion :  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  whatever  element 
of  selfishness  there  had  been  in  the 
sudden  growth  of  his  passion,  faded 
away  into  genuine  enthusiasm  for  one 
who  could  turn  eA^en  superstitious  ig- 
norance into  a  proof  that  the  only 
mystery  covered  by  her  veil  was  the 
mystery  of  a  woman's  soul.  He  did 
not  think  any  the  worse  of  her  for 
being  content  to  let  her  evil  influence 
fall  at  random  upon  others :  that  was 
of  course  the  crucial  test  of  the  dis- 
tinction she  drew  between  him  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  higher 
than  man  if  he  had  quarrelled  with 
her  special  kindness  tor  the  sake  of 
her  general  cruelty.  And  then  there 
was  the  delicate  fear  lest  he  should 
guess  the  true  cause  of  her  ostrich-like 
concealment  from  him  —  her  willing- 
ness to  hide  herself  from  him  forever, 
rather  than  become  hateful  in  his  eyes. 
"  But  what  in  Heaven's  name  gave 
you  such  an  idea  V  " 

She  did  not  look  straight   at  him, 

even  now.     "  He  whom  you  yourself 

call  a  wise  man  —  Dr.  Vaughan." 

"  He  told  you  so?     Impossible  !  " 

"  As    plain   as    sunshine  —  that  I 

harm  all  I  come  near  :  that  you  would 

never  have  been  stabbed  but  for  me.'' 

"  As  plain  as  moonshine  you  mean. 

Vaughan  a  wise  man  ?     He's  an  ass, 

and  J  begin  to  think  him  a  blackguard. 

You  do  harm  to  all  you  come  near  ? 

Just  think,   Pauline  —  that  stab   was 
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the  best  piece  of  luck  that  pver  hap- 
pened to  tne  in  all  my  (lays. .  If  it 
nadn't  been  for  that  I  should  now  be  a 
thousand  miles  away." 

"  I  thouj^ht  you  wanted  to  be  away. 
Aren't  you  goinjj  now  V  " 

"  And  then  I  should  never  have 
known  the  best  and  dearest  girl  in  all 
the  world.  Hy  Jove,  if  ever  I  meet 
Aaron  iiguin,  I'll  thank  him  — 1*11 
make  his  fortune.  As  for  going  away 
—  Pauline  "  —  his  heart  began  to  beat 
fast,  for  a  brilliant  way  of  getting  to 
the  point  was  dawning  upon  him. 
"  may  I  keep  the  veil  ?  May  I  pre- 
vent its  ever  hiding  your  eyes  from 
mine  again  ?  " 

"  Then  you're  glad  you  know  me  ? 
You're  not  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"In  one  way  I'm  terribly  afraid. 
Do  you  know  what  my  question 
means  ?  It  means  that  I  want  to  see 
your  eyes  all  my  life  lon^  —  that  I'll 
give  up  the  North  Pole,  if  you  like  — 
that  I  love  you  terribly." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  for  loving  me  —  I 
love  you  too !  So  much  that  I  can't 
tell  you  how."  Her  face  lighted  up 
with  a  new  and  startling  pleasure. 
'•  It's  true  then  I've  done  you  no  harm. 
Oh,  you  may  keep  the  veil,  and  wel- 
come—  but  what  good  will  it  be  to 
you  ?  " 

But  if  her  face  lighted  up  with  new 
pleasure,  his  whole  heart  blazed  up 
with  eager  joy.  "  You  do  love  me, 
then  ?  —  Pauline  I  "  and  taking  both 
her  hands  in  one  of  his  own,  lie  drew 
her  towards  him  with  his  arm.  "  Then 
you  will  look  at  me  now  ?  " 

She  did  look  at  him,  but  not  in  the 
way  he  longed  for.  It  was  with  a 
start  of  wonder  that  she  drew  back 
and  held  him  off  at  arm's  length,  with 
both  her  hands  held  before  her  for  a 
shield. 

"  Not  that ! "  she  panted  out,  as 
though  holding  some  wild  animal  at 
bay. 

"  Pauline !  Not  what  ?  May  I  not 
even  touch  you,  when  I  am  giving  you 
my  whole  life  to  keep  you  from  all 
harm  forever  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  loved  me  I  " 

"  Only  thought  ?  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul." 

"  And  is  that  what  you  call  loving, 
when  I  had  sooner  you  stabbed  me  !  " 

"  Sooner  I  stabbed  you  than  what  ? 
Pauline,  don't  you  love  me  after  all  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Haven't  you  been 
kind  to  me  —  you  only  —  till  now  ?  " 

"  Kind  !      Is  that  all  you  mean  ?  " 

"What  should  I  mean  else ?  " 

"What  I  mean  is  everything  — 
that's  all." 

"  What  —  you  mean  like  the  Count 
loved  Sylvia  ?  You  mean  you  want 
to  be  more  my  master  than  Aaron,  to 
take  my  life  ' '  — 

"  How  can  you  insult  me  so  cruelly? 
Yes,  I  do  want  to  take  all  your  life 
into  mine  —  I  want  to  make  you  my 
wife  —  is  not  that  everything  ?  You 
think  I  would  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head  ?  I  would  die  for  you,  and  will, 
if  you  please.     Pauline,  you  have  said 


you   love   me  —  what  can  I  do   more 
than  give  myself  to  you  V  " 

Zelda's  education  had  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  liours,  but  her 
views  upon  the  subject  of  love  and 
marriage  were  still  confused.  T^e 
things  she  might  of  course  understand, 
but  the  words,  in  their  civilized  and 
complex  sense,  belonged  to  the  stage, 
as  much  as  those  mysterious  letters  of 
the  alphabet  which  are  used  to  denote 
stage-Dusiness  in  a  prompter's  copy. 
Her  feelings  about  Harold  Vaughan 
were  without  a  name :  the  word 
"love,"  which  she  bad  reserved  for 
Lord  Lisburn,  meant  nothing  more 
than  "y'ai'nje,"  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  as  applicable  to  her  favorite 
dish  of  roast  fowl  as  to  a  man  or 
woman.  As  to  the  yet  more  complex 
idea  of  marriage,  of  course  she  knew 
that  there  were  people  who  bore  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  but  how 
and  why  people  are  married  she  knew 
just  about  as  well  as  she  knew  how 
and  why  they  are  born  and  die.  She 
had  never  seen  sisters  and  friends  led 
up  to  the  altar,  had  never  been  the 
confidante  of  an  engagement,  had  never 
heard  of  a  trousseau,  had  never  read  a 
love-story. 

(To  b«  continned.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  VI.   GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 

William  Brown  being  deprived  of 
his  mate,  went  about  very  much  like 
other  youn^  fellows  in  similar  circum- 
stances.    He  took  to  leaning  against 
posts  a   good    deal,  and  he  who  was 
once  the  blithest  lad  in  all  the  country 
side,  began  to  mope  and  be  idle.     He 
could   not   settle  down   to    anything. 
He  did  not  know  when  to  go  to  bed  or 
when  to  get  up.     His   occupation  was 
gone,  and   with   it   all   the  zest   and 
pleasure  of  life.     A  few  days  ago  what- 
ever he  might  be  doing  had  some  ref- 
erence   to    her,    and     was    mentally 
judged  by  her  standard   of  compari- 
son.   If  he  was  about  any  garden  work, 
he  would  think  when  he  should  have 
finished  it  that  he   might  look    in  at 
Mrs.  Jinks's   cottage   and   talk  a  bit 
with     Sally.      If    he   found    a    large 
gooseberry  on  a  tree,  or  twin  flowers 
on  one  stalk,  or  if  he  dug  out  a  curi- 
ous stone  or  an  old  coin  (the  inn  gar- 
den had  been   a  battle   field   in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,    and   many  such 
relics  were  turned   up   at   odd  times), 
he  put  them  aside  to  show  her  in  the 
evening  as  a  subject  for  conversation. 
When  he  took  his  reading  lesson  from 
Mr.  Mowledy,   he  always  tried  to  re- 
member any  narrative  which  made  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  in  order  to  re- 
peat it  to  her,  and  he  had  taught  the 
girl  to  read  and  write  a  little  herself. 
Now  all  this  was  over.     If  he  worked 
in  the  garden  it  was  mere  digging  with 


a  spade  or  hoeing  with  a  hoe.  His 
reaidings  were  mere  starings  without 
purpo.se  into  a  book.  What  he  liked 
best  was  to  lie  down  flat  under  a  tree, 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  and 
think  of  Sally  hour  after  hour  in  a 
day-<lream.  "Then,  as  e  could  not 
sleep  at  ni^ht,  but  lay  awake  hot  and 
feverish,  he  got  up  and  wandered 
round  the  blacksmitn's  cottage,  that 
he  might  catch  si^ht  of  Sally  when 
she  went  out  with  ner  milk-pail  early. 
But  the  second  morning  after  he  had 
devised  this  stratagem  gaunt  Harry 
himself  appeared  with  the  pail,  and 
milked  his  cow  in  person.  Sally  had 
been  packed  oflT  crying,  the  afternoon 
before,  in  the  carrier's  cart,  to  pass  a 
few  months  at  Dronington  with  a  silly 
old  aunt  who  kept  a  small  mercer's 
shop,  and  Willie  saw  her  no  more  at 
Wakefield. 

It  was  about  this  time  too  that  the 
boy,  grown  reckless  and  rebellious 
against  his  elders,  fell  into  indifferent 
company,  and  the  miller  told  his 
friend  the  curate  that  Sir  Richard's 
head  keeper  was  on  the  lookout  for 
him.  It  was  a  period  of  agricultural 
distress,  and  the  stump  oratory  which 
arises  out  of  it.  There  was  a  loud 
outcry  against  the  game  laws,  and 
consequently  a  number  of  poachers 
about.  They  did  not  think  the  steal- 
ing of  hares  and  pheasants  criminal, 
but  rather  gloried  in  it  among  them- 
selves. Young  Brown,  who  was  now 
generally  mooning  about  the  woods, 
fell  in  with  some  of  these  poachers, 
who  were  mostly  pleasant  adventur- 
ous fellows,  and  he  felt  a  growing 
fancy  for  their  society.  One  day  the 
boy  astonished  his  father  by  holding 
forth  suddenly  at  dinner  about  "  the 
rights  of  the  people  ;  "  he  did  not  un- 
derstand in  the  least  what  he  said, 
but  he  had  caught  the  wild  radical 
jargon  of  the  time,  as  a  parrot  learns 
to  swear. 

The  curate  noticed  all  these 
things  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Mr. 
Mowledy  loved  the  boy,  who,  he 
fancied,  ought  to  have  been  his  son, 
and  might  have  been,  had  events 
turned  out  otherwise  than  they  had 
done.  He  understood  only  too  well 
the  cause  of  the  change  which  had  all 
at  once  come  over  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  well-conditioned  boy 
whom  he  had  taught  so  carefully  ;  for 
silent  and  reserved  as  William  Brown 
might  be  with  every  one  else,  he  told 
his  secret  to  the  curate  very  frankly. 
Mr.  Mowledy  even  callfed  upon  the 
blacksmith,  and  felt  his  ground  to  see 
if  it  would  bear  a  cautious  step  or  two  ; 
but  there  is  a  notable  difference  be- 
tween the  Protestant  clergy  and  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren.  The  Eng- 
lish pastor  is  jealously  excluded  from 
the  private  family  affairs  of  his  flock. 
He  is  a  person  connected  with  the 
Church  and  the  Sunday  coat,  and 
must  never  be  heard  or  listened  to 
apart  from  them.  It  comes  from  the 
fact  that  our  University-bred  clergy 
have     little   fellow-feeling     and    less 
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community  of  thought,  with  the  peas- 
antry ;  whereas  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  often  only  peasants  themselves, 
and  feel  and  think  with  their  own 
class. 

The  reverend  gentleman  having 
been  therefore  rebuifed  rather  rudely 
at  the  blacksmith's,  when  he  went  to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  young  friend 
and  fellow-fisherman  in  a  discreet  way, 
so  as  to  obtain  time  and  favor  for  him, 
was  wending  his  way  disconsolately 
homeward,  when  he  met  Mr.  Sharpe, 
with  a  leather  bag  in  his  hand,  com- 
ing from  the  railway. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  now  all  the  affairs 
of  Sir  Richard  Porteous  and  his 
brother  in  hand.  He  received  the 
rents  of  the  estate,  cut  down  timber 
as  fast  as  it  was  ready  for  the  axe,  and 
paid  the  curate's  stipend  with  some- 
what more  regularity  than  it  had  ever 
been  paid  before,  though  he  deducted 
income  tax  which  was  not  due  upon 
it,  and  took  off  the  price  of  a  receipt 
stamp  which  he  did  not  affix  to  the 
curate's  acknowledgment  for  the 
money  ;  and  these  were  things  which 
would  never  have  occurred  to  the 
large  and  generous  soul  of  Dr.  Porte- 
ous. On  the  contrary,  whenever  that 
polished  member  of  the  superior  clergy 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  deducting 
anything  from  his  curate's  stipend,  he 
had  preferred  to  retain  the  whole  of  it 
in  his  own  hands,  rather  than  bring 
his  gentlemanly  mind  down  to  the 
consideration  of  vulgar  fractions,  with 
his  "  reverend  friend  and  colleague," 
as  he  courteously  called  his  subordi- 
nate at  such  times.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  curate  preferred  the  less 
polite  but  more  business-like  practice  of 
Mr.  Sharpe ;  and  regular  payments  on 
the  one  hand,  and  unresisting  submis- 
sion to  petty  peculation  on  the  other, 
had  gradually  established  between 
them  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
which  looked  almost  like  friendship, 
at  a  little  distance.  Certainly  they 
both  wished  each  other  well :  the 
curate  because  he  never  wished  ill  to 
any  living  thing  (except  worms,  which 
he  had  schooled  himself  to  impale  on 
philanthropic  principles),  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  because  there  really  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  go  out  of  his 
way  to  do  the  curate  an  ill  turn  while 
it  was  more  convenient  and  respecta- 
ble to  be  on  good  terms  with  him ; 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  was  too  shrewd  a 
gentleman  not  to  understand  the 
value  of  a  blameless  clergyman's  good- 
will. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Mowledy  did  not 
see  through  him.  A  reverend  gentle- 
man who  was  once  stroke  in  his  col- 
lege ei^ht,  and  a  junior  student  of 
Christcnurch,  Oxford,  cannot  alto- 
gether forget  the  experiences  of  his 
vouth.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
lawyer  was  a  rogue  who  cheated  him 
of  a  few  shillings  every  quarter ;  but 
he  also  had  worldly  wisdom  or  charity 
enough  (they  are  nearly  the  same 
qualities)  to  shut  his  eyee  to  the  small 
robbery,  and  signed  his   name  every 


three  months  to  the  strips  of  paper  in 
duplicate  which  the  attorney  presented 
for  his  signature,  as  though  he  did 
not  notice  the  figures  upon  them.  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  sometimes  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  the  pale-faced  scholar 
was  not  quite  a  fool,  but  he  deadened 
his  conscience  with  a  few  loud  civil 
words  as  he  pouched  the  trumpery 
theft.  He  was  a  fellow  who  did  not 
look  to  see  if  there  was  mud  upon  a 
shilling  when  he  picked  it  up. 

"How  d'e  do,  reverend  gent?  how 
d'e  do,  sir?  "  said  Mr.  Sharpe  heartily 
as  they  met  ;  but  though  this  dog 
seemed  to  bark  honestly  enough,  his 
eyes  were  shifty,  and  he  was  secretly 
ill  at  ease  in  a  gentleman's  company. 

Mr.  Mowledy  answered  with  the 
mild  good  taste  natural  to  him,  though 
an  almost  imperceptible  smile  played 
for  an  instant  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  then  died  away,  as  though 
reproved  by  the  presence  of  that  au- 
gust and  beautiful  charity  which  sat 
enthroned  on  the  ample  brow  of  this 
lowly  priest. 

Then  Mr.  Sharpe's  mind  turning 
instinctively  to  money,  as  needs  it 
must,  reminded  the  curate  that  to- 
morrow was  "  pay-day." 

"  Nothing  comes  round  so  fast  as  pay- 
day to  the  master,  or  so  slow  to  the 
man,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 

Mr.  Mowledy  internally  acknowl- 
edged the  justice  of  this  delicate  re- 
mark, for  having  lately  had  to  pay 
his  rent  he  had  only  two  sovereigns 
left  in  his  purse,  and  he  was  about  to 
send  off  one  of  them  as  his  annual 
contribution  to  the  Bible  Society,  the 
only  way  he  had  of  doing  good  with 
his  small  means,  so  he  thought,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  Eternal  Master 
when  He  came  might  find  his  single 
talent  well  employed. 

"  Penny  a  pound  more  put  on  the 
income  tax,  reverend  sir,  which  will 
make  just  one  and  threepence  less 
this  quarter  on  your  account." 

"  Truly,  a  penny  a  pound  deducted 
from  fifteen  pounds  diminishes  the 
sum  by  fifteen  pence,"  answered  the 
curate,  with  a  slight  contraction  of 
the  brows,  more  like  an  expression  of 
pain  than  displeasure.  He  was  invol- 
untarily ashamed  that  a  man  with  an 
immortal  soul  should  be  so  base. 

"  Ah,  your  reverence,"  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  awkwardly  trying  to  shift  the 
load  of  his  infamy  on  to  other  shoul- 
ders, "  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  knock 
off  that  tax  on  your  income,  and  I 
told  Dr.  Porteous  it  was  a  shame  to 
take  it.  But  the  doctor  is  terribly 
loose  in  his  accounts,  and  he  observed 
with  considerable  shrewdness  that  the 
value  of  the  living  is  unquestionably 
more  than  the  sum  fixed  by  the  In- 
come Tax  Commissioners  for  exemp- 
tion, and  therefore  it  was  only  rignt 
that  you  should  pay  your  share  of  it." 

"  I  am  content  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  observation  on 
the  subject." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  "I 
cannot  say  you   ever  did,  either  now 


or  at  any  other  time  ;  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  the  remark,  you 
looked  as  if  you  could  say  a  good  deal 
if  you  were  inclined  to  do  so.  So 
could  I,  but  Lord  love  you,  sir,  Dr. 
Porteous  has  got  holes  in  both  pock- 
ets." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  referred  to 
him,"  replied  the  curate,  unwilling  to 
be  betrayed  into  hearing  one  unkind 
word  against  his  patron ;  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  having  eased  his  mind  of  its 
difliculty  about  the  one  and  three- 
pence, consented  cheerfully  to  change 
the  conversation.  His  next  words, 
however,  startled  Mr.  Mowledy  out  of 
all  self-control. 

"  I've  come  down  to  Wakefield  this 
fine  afternoon,  though  I  was  not  due 
till  to-morrow,"  observed  Mr.  Sharpe 
cheerfully,  "partly  because  I  was  a 
little  off  my  feed,  and  wanted  some 
country  air  ;  partly  because  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  out  a  warrant  against 
young  Brown  for  poaching." 

"  A  warrant !  "  cried  Mr.  Mowledy, 
turning  very  pale.  "  Surely  not. 
There  is  no  harm  in  the  boy.  He  is 
merely  a  love-sick  lad,  who  is  idling 
about  just  now;  but  his  parents  are 
honest  people  and  would  not  counte- 
nance his  doing  anything  wrong,  nor  is 
the  boy  himself  badly  inclined." 

"Humph!"  mused  Mr.  Sharpe, 
pursing  up  his  lips  thoughtfully.  "  He 
has  been  seen  with  a  set  of  radical 
chaps  who  go  about  snaring  pheasants, 
wiring  hares,  and  spouting  sedition. 
That  does  not  look  much  like  a  good 
boy,  your  reverence." 

"  I  admit,  sir,"  replied  the  curate 
with  ill-concealed  anxiety,  ' '  that  the 
boy's  conduct  for  some  weeks  past  has 
not  been  all  I  could  desire  :  but  I  shall 
esteem  it  as  a  personal  favor,  a  favor 
demanding  no  ordinary  gratitude,  if 
you  will  show  him  indulgence  on  this 
occasion,  and  accept  my  assurance 
that  he  will  never  offend  again." 

"  Ah,  that  is  all  very  well,  your  rev- 
erence, but  pheasants  are  selling  at  3s. 
6rf.  a  head  in  London,  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard's estate  is  very  much  embarrassed. 
Now  as  every  acre  of  it  is  entailed, 
and  we  cannot  get  hold  of  the  next 
heir-at-law,  should  he  survive  the  doc- 
tor, we  must  not  cut  off  the  entail  or 
sell  a  foot  of  ground,  so  we  are  obliged 
to  make  the  most  of  all  the  produce 
for  the  creditors'  sake.  I'm  trying  now 
to  let  off  the  farms  at  nominal  rents, 
on  long  leases,  with  fines,  or  what  we 
Londoners  call  premiums,  on  entering 
into  possession.  They  tell  me  the  land 
will  suffer,  and  the  farmers  will  take 
all  they  can  out  of  it  and  put  nothing 
in,  but  I  can't  help  that.  We  must 
make  what  we  can  out  of  it  during  Sir 
Richard's  life,  which  ain't  worth  much, 
I  hear  ;  we  shall  never  get  a  sixpence 
afterwards,  beyond  his  insurances. 
So  I've  had  the  pheasants  numbered, 
and  there  are  six-and-twenty  missing 
this  week." 

"  If  the  value  of  a  few  birds  recently 
missed  from  the  preserves  will  induce 
you  to  act  leniently  by  the  boy  Brown, 
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will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  ask  you 
to  be  so  <ioo<l  as  to  deduct  it  from  the 
Btipend  whicli  is  comin<^  to  me  to-mor- 
row," un^ed  the  curate  entreat inj^ly. 

'*  Well,  your  reverence,  business  is 
business,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  but  if 
I  let  him  off  this  time  he  will  be  at  it 
again  ;  and  then  you  know  if  you  don't 
pay  the  damaj^e,  I  must." 

"Nay,"  pleaded  the  poor  parson,  "  I 
will  take  care  that  wlioever  poaches 
on  Sir  Richard's  preserves,  William 
Brown  shall  not  do  so.  I  will  make 
him  promise  me  to  refrain,  if  he  has 
ever  been  guilty  of  this  offence  in  pur- 
suit of  sport  rather  than  from  the  de- 
sire of  gain  ;  and  I  know  1  can  rely  on 
his  word." 

"  Twenty-six  pheasants  at  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  head  makes 
just  four  pounds  eleven,"  remarked  Mr. 
Sharpe,  rapidly  totting  up  some  figures 
on  his  thumb-nail  with  a  pencil,  "and 
shall  we  say  one  pound  nine  for  hares, 
number  unknown,  to  make  even  money." 

"That  will  make  six  pounds,"  said 
the  curate,  wincing  slightly. 

"  And  I  shall  have  just  nine  sovs. 
less  the  income-tax,  to  pay  your  rev- 
erence," observed  Mr.  Sharpe,  briskly. 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence 
for  some  minutes  after  this  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Sharpe  said  good-humoredly  but 
rather  hardly,  "  Your  reverence  seems 
to  take  an  interest  in  young  Brown." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  curate,  "  I  do 
take  a  very  great  interest  in  him.  He 
is  a  pupil  of  mine,  and  a  lad  of  con- 
siderable promise.  Upright,  honest, 
bright-witted,  brave,  and  resolute  ; 
rather  an  uncommon  character.  He 
will,  I  think,  make  his  mark  in  life." 

"  Whew  1 "  whistled  Mr.  Sharpe, 
and  then  he  added  meaningly,  "  Well, 
your  reverence,  take  a  fool's  advice, 
and  keep  the  boy  out  of  mischief.  It 
isn't  any  particular  business  of  mine 
just  now  to  get  him  into  trouble  ;  in- 
deed it  is  just  possible  that  my  inter- 
est may  lie  some  day  quite  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  and  1  may  find  it  suit 
me  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  But  there 
may  be  —  mind,  I  do  not  say  there 
are  —  several  people  who  would  not 
be  sorry  to  see  him  got  out  of  the  way, 
and  all  his  whole  lamily  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that." 

"  You  amaze  me,"  said  the  curate. 
"  I  have  lived  here  now  many  years,  and 
I  never  knew  them  do  harm  to  any  one." 

"  Very  likely,"  remarked  Mr.  Sharpe 
dryly.  "  By  the  way,  your  reverence, 
did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  Duke  of 
Courthope's  people  about  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  curate,  very  far 
indeed  off  the  scent,  for,  like  most  sin- 
gle-minded and  honest  people,  he  was 
utterly  guileless  and  unsuspicious. 
•'  Dr.  Pofteous  mentioned  to  me,  I  re- 
member, that  his  Grace  had  some  in- 
terest in  Sir  Richard's  estate." 

"  Oh  no,  he  hasn't,"  returned  Mr. 
Sharpe.  "  I  bought  up  all  the  Bart.'s 
debts  secured  upon  property  or  in- 
come ten  years  ago;  and  the  duke's 
solicitors  had  taken  good  care  of  him. 
They  were  a  shrewd  old  firm  Messrs. 


Dcodand  and  Mortmain.  The  duke 
still  employs  them  in  conveyancing  ; 
and  they  had  secured  to  him  by  a 
deed  of  assignment  nearly  the  whole 
revenue  of  this  rectory." 

CHAPTER  VII.      A   KECRUIT. 

TiiK  curate  took  leave  of  Mr. 
SharjK!  on  the  mutual  understanding 
that  no  more  would  be  heard  of  the 
warrant  against  William  Brown,  and 
then  he  set  off  for  a  long  walk  into  a 
neighboring  parish,  where  his  brother 
curate  was  sick,  in  order  to  arrange 
some  means  by  which  he  could  per- 
form double  duty  on  the  following 
Sunday,  without  slight  or  injury  to  bis 
own  congregation. 

As  he  walked,  his  mind  was  rather 
bent  upon  secular  than  ecclesiastical 
matters.  In  the  first  place  he  could 
not  conceive  of  the  idea  that  any  one 
should  seriously  desire  to  injure  such 
humble  people  as  the  Brown  family, 
yet  he  nad  quite  knowledge  of  the 
world  enough  to  understand  that  a 
practical  London  solicitor  like  Mr. 
Sharpe  would  not  be  disposed  to  give 
him  such  a  warning  without  sufficient 
reason,  and  as  he  loved  the  boy  wi'h 
all  the  yearning  affection  of  a  child- 
less and  lonely  man,  this  warning  made 
him  very  uneasy.  He  resolved  to  speak 
to  Thomas  Brown  himself  about  it,  and 
take  counsel  with  that  north-country 
man  who  was  canny,  though  so  silent ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  trusted  himself  alone  in 
Madge's  presence  since  they  parted 
that  winter's  evening  in  the  Glebe 
meadows,  yet  he  thought  he  would 
speak  to  her  now,  and  inquire  if  she 
knew  or  could  guess  at  anything  which 
would  throw  a  light  on  this  mystery. 

He  was  walking  on,  absorbed  in 
these  thoughts,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  tall  handsome  man  in 
the  military  uniform  of  a  crack  cav- 
alry regiment.  He  had  streamers  of 
gayly-colored  ribbons  in  his  forage 
cap;  his  buttons  and  spui*s  glittered 
like  burnished  silver.  He  carried  a 
gilt-headed  riding  whip  under  his 
arm,  and  was  a  very  fine  fellow  in- 
deed. Three  louts  in  smock  frocks, 
also  with  ribbons  in  their  hats,  stood 
near  him,  and  one  youth  of  a  better 
class,  who  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands  at  the  table  of  the  road-side  ale- 
house where  they  were  assembled. 
These  were  recruits  for  her  Majesty's 
service.  In  order  to  obtain  them,  the 
United  Kingdom  was  at  this  period 
divided  into  districts  in  charge  of  re- 
cruiting officers  who  were  gentlemen ; 
but  the  actual  enlistment  of  recruits 
was  carried  on  by  non-commissioned 
officers  under  them.  The  acceptance 
of  a  shilling  from  a  recruiting  sergeant 
as  an  earnest  of  the  queen's  bounty, 
constituted  an  act  of  enlistment,  and 
the  practice  of  obtaining  recruits  at  a 
public-house,  where  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  lied  and  got  drunk  freely 
for  his  country's  good,  was  very  gen- 
eral at  that  time ;  as  it  seems  to  be 


still.  Indeed,  the  system  in  full  force 
was  to  catch  bumpkins  by  the  aid  of 
flattery  and  strong  drink;  and  then  to 
tell  them  what  was  not  true,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  attempt  upon  their 
part  to  escape.  The  non-commis- 
sioned officer  got  paid  so  much  a  head 
per  bumpkin,  and  was  frequently  the 
expcrtest  liar  in  his  regiment.  He 
was  well  aware  that  there  were  certain 
laws  and  acts  of  parliament  against 
his  merry  proceedings,  but  ho  artfully 
contrived  that  they  should  remain  a 
dead  letter,  by  inventing  the  most 
marvellous  narratives  and  keeping  up 
a  wonderful  halo  of  deception  in  the 
bumpkin's  mind,  till  he  found  himself 
fast  fixed  in  uniform,  with  a  sabre  or  a 
bayonet  at  his  side. 

Mr.  Mowledy  saw  at  a  glance  what 
had  happened.  The  lad  who  sat  with 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands  at  the 
alehouse  table,  was  young  Brown. 

The  curate  walked  straight  up  to 
his  pupil,  and  the  dashing  8er<reant, 
at  once  recognizing  his  profe-s.^^ion  by 
the  straightly-cut  black  coat  and  white 
cravat  which  marks  it  so  distinctly 
even  in  Protestant  countries,  stood  up 
and  saluted. 

"  William  1  "  said  the  curate,  in  a 
voice  very  firm  but  very  gentle.  "  It 
is  I,  Mr.  Mowledv,  your  friend.  Look 
up  and  tell  me  wliat  has  happened." 

The  boy's  shoulders  shook  as  if  he 
were  sobbing,  and  he  held  his  head 
tighter  in  his  hands  for  some  seconds, 
but  when  he  looked  up  his  eyes  were 
quite  dry,  and  he  met  the  curate's  gaze 
steadily  as  one  who  felt  he  had  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of,  though  his  face 
was  flushed  and  his  lip  trembled. 

"  What  is  your  regiment,  ser- 
geant ?  "  asked  the  curate,  in  that  un- 
conscious tone  of  command  which  all 
English  gentlemen  adopt  towards  their 
inferiors  in  social  rank ;  a  tone  which 
belongs  to  a  people  whose  nobles  are 
still  powerful,  a  tone  which  is  perhaps 
natural  to  all  conquering  races. 

"  The  1st  Lancers,  sir,"  answered 
the  sergeant,  saluting  again  from  habit 
and  instinctively  obeying  the  unex- 
pressed order  the  gentleman  had  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the 
curate,  "  and  please  to  remember  that 
I  know  your  colonel,  and  that  you  will 
have  to  answer  to  me  for  this  recruit. 
You  are  aware  that  he  cannot  be  at- 
tested before  a  magistrate  till  twenty- 
four  hours  have  elapsed  from  his  en- 
listment." 

"  Quite  aware  of  it,  sir,"  replied  the 
sergeant  civilly,  and  he  saluted  again. 

"  Your  headquarters  are,  I  suppose, 
at  Dronington  ?  "  continued  the  cu- 
rate, interrogating  the  sergeant  as  if 
he  had  been  his  commanding  officer. 

"  Yes,  sir."  answered  the  sergeant, 
standing  as  straight  as  a  dart,  in  the 
attitude  of  attention. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  curate;  then 
turning  to  young  Brown,  he  said  affec- 
tionately, "  William,  I  shall  see  you 
again  to-night." 

(To  be  eontinued.) 
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(Continued.) 

^"  Thekla  is  no  soft  enchantress,  serving  the  aims  of  an  am- 
bition which  is  beyond  her  sphere.  Her  judgment  is  un- 
clouded even  by  her  love :  at  the  risk  of  her  own  heai  t- 
break,  she  bids  her  lover  obey  his  honorable  and  direct 
impulse  to  leave  her  father  when  Wallenstein  throws  off  his 
allegiance  ;  and  when  the  news  of  Max's  death,  the  only 
news  that  was  to  be  looked  for,  comes,  Thekla  is  heroic  in 
the  o-reat  calm  of  grief  that  succeeds  her  first  desperation. 
Her  famous  song  has  afforded  a  sentimentally  foolish  ex- 
pression of  fictitious  or  superficial  feeling  to  so  many,  that 
we  almost  fear  to  quote  it  as  showing  the  very  key-note  of 
her  noble  character.  There  is  no  wail  of  discontent  in  it, 
but  a  magnificent  stillness  of  woe.  "  I  have  had  all  the 
happiness  of  earth  —  I  have  lived  and  loved."  What  finer 
utterance  was  ever  given  to  Youth's  pathetic  record  of  its 
own  brief  existence,  its  characteristic  mingling  of  satisfac- 
tion and  despair  ?  —  a  whole  world  of  meaning  breathes 
throuo-h  the  brief  simplicity  of  those  much-abused  words. 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the  drama,  nor  point  out 
the  somewhat  stern  and  careless  hand  with  which  Schiller 
draws  his  group  of  generals  —  all  moved  by  one  impulse, 
and  that  the  meanest  motive  of  which  humanity  is  capable, 
mere  self-interest.  Perhaps  our  interest  would  have  been 
distracted  from  the  principal  figure,  had  the  poet  shown  us 
any  relenting  on  the  part  of  these  rough  soldiers,  any 
power  of  judgment  or  lingering  softness  of  sympathy  and 
devotion  to  tne  chief  who  had  dealt  so  generously  with 
them.  As  it  is,  their  universal  exhibition  of  a  coarser  ma- 
terial nature,  the  instant  response  which  all  make  to  Picco- 
lomini's  whisper  of  danger  on  one  side  and  reward  on  the 
other  —  with  the  one  exception  of  Butler,  who  is  moved  by 
the  sharper  sting  of  injured  self-love  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  equally  coarse  partisanship  of  Tertsky  and  lUo,  to  the 
chief  whom  they  drag  on  to  his  ruin,  hoping  for  unparal- 
leled success  and  advancement  through  his  means,  —  keep 
in  perfect  relief  the  one  great  form,  whom  we  seem  to  see 
against  a  pure  heaven  of  blue,  even  in  his  wrong-doing,  in- 
stead of  the  stormy  and  crowded  background  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  others. 

The  tragedy  winds  up  with  almost  as  much  slaughter  as 
"  Hamlet,"  but  the  reader  is  not  permitted  to  see  the  massa- 
cre. The  confusion,  excitement,  and  terror  of  the  murder 
of  Wallenstein,  which  we  divine  vaguely  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  the  sudden  tragic  commotion  and  half-heard  tu- 
mult; the  pathos  of  Thekla's  flight  to  the  tomb  of  her 
lover,  where  we  know  her  broken  heart  will  cease  to  beat  ; 
and  the  brief  tragic  record  of  that  young  hero's  end  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  —  come  one  after  another,  with  differing  de- 
grees of  pain,  which  gather  into  one  sombre  but  fine  climax. 
All  the  noble  figures  thus  depart  by  separate  ways  into  the 
darkness  ;  the  ignoble  remain  to  wear  out  tbeir  meaner 
lives  as  Fate  permits  ;  but  the  poet  reserves  one  final  touch 
of  anguish,  more  bitter,  more  sharp  than  death,  for  the  am- 
bitious schemer  Piccolomini,  who  has  built  his  own  for- 
tunes on  the  ruin  of  his  brother-in-arms.  Wallenstein  is 
dead,  swept  out  of  the  world,  his  glory,  his  power,  his 
honor,  his  family,  all  made  an  end  of,  in  total  and  universal 
destruction.  The  other  wins  ;  but  he  wins  by  losing  all 
that  has  made  the  struggle  worth  his  while.  When  the 
now  childless  Octavio  stands  in  the  desolate  lodging  of  his 
friend  and  victim,  and  has  the  imperial  letter  put  into  his 
hand  addressed  to  the  Prince  Piccolomini,  we  see  that  suc- 
cess has  a  more  desperate  punishment  than  failure,  and 
that  there  is  in  the  victory  of  deceit  and  self-regard  a  more 
appaUing  blackness  and  anguish  than  in  ruin  itself. 

Thus  the  high  moral  which  Schiller  loved  to  carry 
through  all  the  realms  of  fancy  has  its  most  full  and  im- 
pressive expression. 

The  only  other  of  Schiller's  dramas  into  which  our  space 
permits  us  to  enter,  and  which  is  to  Qurselves  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  works  of  imagination  in  existence,  is  the 
"  Maid  of  Orleans."  No  being  more  attractive  to  the  im- 
agination than  Joan  of  Arc  has  ever  found  a  place  in 
history ;  and  in  this  drama  the  poet  has  poured  all  the 
glowing  light  of  genius  upon  that  beautiful  simple  figure, 
expanding  its  outlines  into  an  angelic  grandeur  and  sweet- 
ness, and  surrounding  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  generous 
enthusiasm  and  visionary  glory.  No  historical  doubt  or 
questioning  interferes  with  Schiller's  fervor  of  poetic  ad- 
miration. His  natural  love  of.  everything  ideally  pure  and 
lofty  finds  the  most  genuine  satisfaction  in  such  a  subject. 
The  tender  skill  with  which  he  contrives  for  his  heroine  a 
shadow  of  weakness  as  ideal  as  her  strength  and  purity  — 
the  wavering  of  her  virgin  soul  from  absolute  duty  at  the 
sight  of  the  fair-faced  Englishman  —  the  soft  magic  which 
steals  into  her  imagination  alone,  most  sacred  and  stainless 
of  visionary  sins,  —  could  only  have  originated  in  a  mind  as 
pure,  and  a  heart  as  capable  of  understanding  purity.  Here 
genius  itself  would  not  be  half  so  great,  but  for  the  aid  of 
the  pure  soul  and  stainless  moral  temperament. 

This  noble  rendering  of  the  Pucelle's  wonderful  story 
gives  us  not  only  one  of  the  finest  of  imaginative  creations, 
but  reveals  to  us  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  the  sweetness 
of  the  poet's  mind,  capable,  in  an  age  so  soiled  and  so  un- 
believing, in  the  very  shadow  of  that  vile  image  by  which 
Voltaire  made  himself  infamous,  of  placing  so  fair  a  vision 
before  the  world.  How  far  the  supernatural  elements  in- 
volved are  justifiable  we  need  not  ask ;  for  anything  is  jus- 
tifiable which  contributes  to  the  excellence  of  a  creation  at 
once  so  lovely  and  so  heroic. 

There  is  no  need  to  indicate  the  features  of  a  tale  so  uni- 
versally known.  The  character  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  herself  is 
what  we  seek  in  every  repetition  of  her  story  ;  and  we  know 
none  so  elevated  or  so  beautiful  as  that  of  Schiller.  A 
shade  of  musing  sadness  mingles  at  all  times  with  the  ra- 
diance of  high  purpose  and  rapt  resolution  which  carry  her 
through  her  mission.  In  the  midst  of  battle  and  council, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  between  the  suitors  who  con- 
tend for  her  favor,  and  the  archbishop  before  whom  she 
bows  in  loyal  humility,  she  is  a  thing  apart,  softly  ab- 
stracted in  her  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  No 
complication  of  other  emotions  breaks  in,  except  once,  to 
weaken  the  single  and  fixed  purpose  which  gives  so  much 
grandeur  to  her  figure.  The  cloud  which  passes  over  her 
is  absolute,  like  the  brightness  of  her  first  appearance. 
Her  visionary  sin  darkens  her  whole  being  while  it  lasts. 
She  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  answer  to  the  accusation  of 
witchcraft.  That  guilt  is  not  hers  ;  but  other  guilt  is  hers, 
of  which  no  one  knows,  which  shuts  her  mouth  from  all 
pleas  of  innocence.  She  is  silent,  for  she  has  gone  astray. 
She  suffers  dumbly  the  false  blame,  the  ungrateful  frenzy 
of  the  populace  against  her,  who  but  now  made  the  heavens 
ring  with  her  name.  She  wanders  forth  alone,  uncom- 
plaining, not  even  breathing  to  her  own  faithful  companion 
the  fact  that  she  is  innocent.  Musing  she  goes,  as  musing 
she  came,  her  soul  wrapt  in  thoughts  incomprehensible  to 
those  around  her ;  until  in  the  silence  and  unresisted 
shame  her  heart  is  freed  from  her  error,  her  divine  confi- 
dence returns. 

Schiller  has  not  dared  to  follow  Joanna  through  the  real 
facts  of  her  story  —  he  has  shrunk  from  the  stake,  and  that 
profound  misapprehension  of  her  contemporaries  which  even 
our  Shakespeare  was  not  great  enough  to  free  his  kingly  im- 
agination from.  He  has  given  to  his  heroic  maiden  a  death 
less  terrible  and  more  poetic,  a  change  for  which  perhaps  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  we  may  thank  him,  though  we  can 
conceive  how  those  terrible  facts  might  be  so  treated  as  to 
add  yet  a  nobler  drama  to  literature.  Joanna  dies  glori- 
ously afler  a  victory,  in  Schiller's  noble  poem  —  a  fact  which 
satisfies  better  the  natural  human  craving  for  some  sort  of 
poetic  justice,  popularly  so  called. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  other  dramas,  which  are  less  lofly 
than  these  two  supreme  productions  of  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion. The  "  Tell,"  which  is  one  of  the  best  known,  is  a 
fine,  animated,  and  picturesque  production,  full  of  life  and 
action,  and  with  many  passages  of  great  poetical  merit ; 
but  it  fails  in  character,  there  Ijeing  too   much  action  and 
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variety  of  scene  for  any  consistent  Btudy  of  individual  mind 
or  heart.  To  ourselves  "  Don  Carlos  "  is  more  interesting 
than  either  "  Tell  "  or  "  Mary  Stuart ;  "  but  the  reputation 
of  Schiller,  we  believe,  can  never  be  more  fitly  justified  and 
realized  than  by  the  two  works  to  which  we  have  specially 
referred  —  the  great  philosophical  conception  of  Wallenstein 
—  the  pure,  noble,  and  glowing  imagination  which  appears 
in  the  story  of  the  heroic  Maid. 

,  These  dramas  are  like  the  leadinoj  figures  in  another 
drama,  that  of  the  poet's  life.  Benind  them,  like  the 
crowds  of  Wallenstein's  army,  is  a  thronged  background 
of  other  work,  enough  of  itself  to  have  filled  the  days  of 
any  ordinary  man.  Much  of  this  is  unimportant  in  Schil- 
ler's history.  We  nee<l  not  attempt  any  account  of  "  Tha- 
lia," or  the  "  Horen,"  or  of  those  pergonal  epigrams  entitled 
"  Xenien,"  by  which  he  and  Goethe  lashed  their  contempo- 
raries —  which  doubtless  both  poets  thought  of  as  matters 
of  no  ordinary  weight,  and  which  stung  half  Germany 
into  wrath  and  retaliation. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  pettiness  of  quarrels, 
even  when  conducted  by  genius,  than  the  weariness,  not 
to  speak  of  any  warmer  feeling,  with  which  we  regard  those 
fossilized  relics  of  past  squabbles,  no  doubt  deeply  exciting 
at  the  time  to  the  personages  involved.  To  be  sure  there 
is  still  a  public  which  dwells  upon  the  "  Dunciad ;  "  and  the 
minds  which  relish  that,  might  probably  find  some  pas- 
turage in  the  "  Xenien,"  which  luckily  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  are  dead  as  red-herrings,  and  not  more  attrac- 
tive. We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  mind  of  any  but  a  very 
enthusiastic  reader  can  follow  the  purpose  of  Schiller  in 
those  poems  which  he  himself  entitles  "  Culture-Historie," 
and  devotes  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Poets,  like 
common  men,  are  curiously  destituteof  that  power  of  seeing 
their  own  lives  in  perspective,  which  enables  them  to  dis- 
criminate the  small  from  the  great.  Wordsworth,  we  re- 
member, intended  his  own  poems  to  form  something  like  a 
Gothic  cathedral  in  the  relation  which  each  bore  to  each  ; 
but  what  lover  of  Wordsworth  ever  thinks  of  his  Gothic 
cathedral  now,  or  reckons  the  "  Prelude  "  a  nave,  the  "  Ex- 
cursion "  a  choir,  the  lesser  poems  chapels,  as  the  poet  in 
divine  foolishness  would  have  had  him  do  ? 

We  cannot  any  more  find  additional  beauty  or  instruc- 
tiveness  in  Schiller's  classifications.  It  is  little  to  us  now  — 
if  it  ever  was  much  to  any  living  soul  —  to  learn  that  the 
"  Eleusinian  Mysteries  "  "  record  the  social  benefits  of  Agri- 
culture ;  the  '  Four  Ages  *  panegyrizes  the  influence  of  poe- 
try in  all  times  ;  the  '  Walk  '  traces  in  a  series  of  glowing 
pictui'cs  the  development  of  general  civilization  ;  the  '  Lay 
of  the  Bell '  commemorates  the  stages  of  life."  For  these 
poetic  caprices  we  care  nothing ;  but  we  do  care  to  hear  that 
it  was  when  he  visited  Rudoldstadt  as  a  lover,  in  those 
long,  dreamy,  patient  summers,  when  Lotte  gradually 
charmed  his  life  into  hope  and  strength,  that  the  poet  saw 
the  curious  and  facinating  work  of  casting  a  bell,  and  re- 
ceived into  his  glowing  imagination  that  suggestion  which 
was  to  blossom  in  so  many  tender  and  beautiful  pictures. 
Of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Bell  "  we  need  scarcely  speak.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all  Schiller's  poems  ;  and 
though  most  people  who  have  learned  German  have  stumbled 
through  it  painfully  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress , 
we  do  not  suppose  there  are  many  who  have  not  carried 
some  of  those  lovely  domestic  scenes  away  with  them,  or 
who  fail  to  remember  how  the  loaded  wains  come  home  at 
evening  ;  how  the  housemother  "  resteth  never ;  "  how  the 
father  counts  the  children's  heads  after  the  fire  has  ruined 
him,  and,  finding  none  of  them  lost,  is  comforted.  How 
beautifully  the  life  of  that  homely  Germany  gleams  upon 
us  through  those  flowing  rhymes,  —  careful,  frugal,  labori- 
ous, loving,  encircled  by  fresh  fields  and  clouds  and  sun- 
sets —  or  those  high-peaked  roofs  and  narrow  streets, 
through  which  the  rumor  of  the  fire  runs  wildly  with  the 
clanging  of  the  bells !  The  translations  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  himself  almost  as  universal  and  as  industrious  as 
Schiller,  give  in  many  cases  an  admirable  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  beautiful  life  of  these  minor  poems  ;  though  the  merest 
learner  in  German,  on  comparing  the  translation  with  the 
orifrinal,  will    recover    many  a  spark   of  meaning  which 


must  disappear  even  in  the  best  version.  Many  of  Schil- 
ler's lesser  poems  are  acclimatized  araon"  us  almost  as  if 
they  belonged  to  our  own  languafje,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  for  their  genial  and  gentle  power. 

Schiller  went  through  this  mass  of  work  with  a  modest 
industry  which  never  made  any  ostentatious  display.  He 
ha<l,  however,  his  peculiar  ways  of  working,  which  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  his  contemjjoraries,  and  call  forth  the  re- 
gret and  even  blame  of  his  biographers.  He  was,  like  most 
sensitive  men,  impatient  of  interruption,  and  required 
(juiet  and  solitude  for  his  work.  This  he  sought  in  a  char- 
acteristic retirement  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  in  soli- 
tary hermitages  where  the  world  could  not  invade  him. 
During  the  day  he  was  visible  like  other  men,  but  when 
night  came  he  would  leave  his  bouse  and  betake  himself  to 
some  lonely  place  in  a  jjarden,  where  nothing  but  the  night 
winds  and  murmur  of  the  leaves  could  bear  him  company. 
This  custom,  we  are  told,  began  as  early  in  his  life  as  his 
residence  in  Dresden.  When  he  was  settled  in  Jena,  in 
comparative  pecuniary  ease,  and  with  great  work  in  hand, 
he  bought  a  little  garden  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this 
retirement.     The  situation  was  fine. 

"  On  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  from  which  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful prospect  into  the  valley  of  the  Saal,  and  the  fir-moun- 
tains of  the  neighboring  forests,  Schiller  built  himself  a 
small  house,  with  a  single  chamber.  .  .  .  On  sitting  down 
to  his  desk  at  night,  he  was  wont  to  keep  some  strong  cof- 
fee or  wine-chocolate,  but  more  frequently  a  flask  ot  old 
Rhenish  or  champagne,  standing  by  him,  that  he  might 
from  time  to  time  repair  the  exhaustion  of  nature.  Often 
the  neighbors  used  to  hear  him  earnestly  declaiming  in 
the  silence  of  the  night ;  and  whoever  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  him  on  such  occasions  —  a  thing  very  easy 
to  be  done  from  the  heights  lying  opposite  to  his  little  gar- 
den-house, on  the  other  side  of  the  dell,  might  see  him  now 
speaking  aloud,  and  walking  swiftly  to  and  fro  in  his 
chamber,  then  suddenly  throwing  himself  down  into  his  chair 
and  writing.  In  winter  he  was  found  at  his  desk  till  four 
or  even  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  —  in  summer  till  to- 
wards three.  * 

How  strange  must  this  scene  have  seemed  to  those  dark- 
ling spectators  watching  across  the  dell,  in  which  the 
Lintra  hack  or  burn  tinkled  unseen  beneath  the  stars,  the 
solitary  lighted  window  opposite,  the  tall  worn  figure 
passing  and  repassing,  the  inspired  pale  countenance,  worn 
and  weary,  with  which  the  poet  turned  to  his  work  !  The 
long  summer  nights  which  thus  passed  over  him  were 
wearing  away  his  enfeebled  strength,  and  his  days  were 
already  numbered ;  but  there  is  something  which  brings 
the  teai's  to  our  eyes  in  this  glimpse,  across  the  years  of 
the  lonely  poet.  Was  the  saintly  maiden  in  heroic  mail 
standing  by  him  in  the  silence  while  the  burn  sang  softly 
and  the  stars  glowed  silent  in  the  midsummer  sky  ?  Did  he 
pause,  like  his  great  hero,  to  contemplate  those  shining 
mysterious  orbs  with  the  quiet  and  solemn  wonder  of  an 
intelligence  as  great  as  they  ?  No  doubt  the  watchers  on 
the  opposite  height  thought  of  those  night  scenes  when 
they  flocked  in  the  eager  crowd  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
Maid  in  her  glory  and  agony,  and  to  watch  breathless  the 
last  moments  of  Wallenstein.  The  picture  is  one  which 
will  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all. 

It  is  comfortable  to  know  that  the  gentle  poet  to  whom 
friendship  and  love  were  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  had 
fully  and  richly  all  that  better  part  of  success  which  is 
dear  to  the  poetic  soul.  He  was  never  rich,  but  his  coun- 
try set  him  in  her  heart,  and  wherever  he  went  honor  and 
tender  homage  surrounded  him.  Once  after  the  perform- 
ance of  his  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  the  beautiful  crown  of  all 
his  poetical  works,  the  whole  audience  hurried  out  to  the 
doors  of  the  theatre,  and  made  an  avenue  for  him  to  pass, 
holding  up  their  children   to   see   the  glory  of  their  race. 

He  had  the  warm  friendship  and  admiration  of  Goethe, 
the  greatest  intellect  of  the  time,  and  was  surrounded  by 
the  affection  of  all  worth  caring  for  in  Germany.  A  ten- 
der enthusiasm  for  himself — so  gentle  always,  so  friendly, 
tender,  and  true,  as  well  as  for  his  noble  poetry,  seems  to 
have  filled  the  country  and  universal  heart.     His  last  years 
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were  clouded  by  constant  sufferings,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  forty- five,  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  while  yet  no  whit 
of  mental  strength  was  abated. 

In  May,  1805,  a  cold,  ungenial  spring,  breathing  chill 
death  to  the  delicate  frame,  he  ended  his  many  sufferings. 
Those  whom  he  loved  best  were  round  bis  bed.  His 
youngest  child,  an  infant  seven  months  old,  he  kissed  and 
blessed  when  the  end  approached,  gazing  at  the  helpless 
creature  with  that  unspeakable  pathetic  resignation  of  his 
natural  trust  into  God's  hands,  which  is  perhaps  the  last 
and  supremest  sacrifice  the  heart  can  make.  When  one  of 
the  anxious  watchers  asked  how  he  felt,  he  answered  with  a 
smile,  "  Calmer  and  calmer."  Many  things  were  growing 
clear  to  him,  he  added,  as  he  himself  disappeared  from  all 
who  loved  him  into  the  last  darkness.  It  was  a  death-scene 
worthy  of  so  serene  and  pure  a  spirit. 

We  are  told  that  no  one  dared  to  tell  Goethe  of  his 
friend's  end.  He  read  it  after  a  while  in  the  pale  faces 
and  averted  looks  of  his  attendants,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  that  fell  upon  the  place.  He  himself,  an  older  man, 
was  destined  long  to  survive  the  good  and  gentle  Schiller, 
the  life-long  contrast  between  them  lasting  longer  even 
than  existence.  They  stand  like  the  Spirit  of  Earth  and 
the  Spirit  of  Heaven  working  together  in  that  vast  and 
shadowy  German  land  which  they  revealed.  Goethe,  grand 
egotist,  apostle  of  life,  enjoyment,  beauty,  yet  expounder  of 
the  uttermost  contempt  of  men  and  life  which  can  find  ex- 
pression in  human  words^ —  a  demigod,  un-human,  un-moral, 
full  of  infinite  forbearance,  toleration,  impartiality ;  capable 
of  passion  and  of  kindness,  but  little  of  love  —  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest.  But  how  tenderly  beside  him  rises  the 
pale  figure,  worn  with  many  troubles,  so  much  less  massive, 
80  much  more  spiritual;  passionate  for  good  and  against 
evil,  not  passive  but  intense  in  moral  purity  —  the  celestial 
against  the  earthly  1  "  His  conscience  was  his  muse,"  said 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  who  wearied 
Schiller;  but  nothing  more  vividly  and  tenderly  true  has 
been  said  of  him.  It  expresses  at  once  his  genius  and  his 
life. 


JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK. 


There  is  an  undeniable  fascination  in  pastoral  music,  in 
smock-frocks,  in  porches  with  green  curtains  of  leaf  and 
tendril  to  shade  the  glare  of  the  summer's  day.     These 

Eretty  old  villages,  whatever  their  hidden  defects  may  be, 
ave  at  least  the  innocent  charms  of  confiding  lattice,  arched 
elm-boughs,  and  babbling  streamlets.  Perhaps  the  clear 
water  rushes  under  a  wooden  bridge,  washing  by  the 
Doctor's  garden  wall,  and  past  the  village  green  (shady 
with  its  ancient  elms,  beneath  which  the  children  play  and 
the  elders  stretch  their  tired  limbs),  and  then  travels  on 
into  green  summery  dells  of  clematis  and  willow  light.  In 
feudal  countries  a  strong  castle  dominates  each  nestling 
hamlet ;  here  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place  is  the  Squire's 
house  upon  the  hill,  or  the  church  tower,  with  its  flight  of 
birds  and  musical  old  clappers  sounding  at  intervals,  and 
dunning  and  dinning  the  villagers  to  their  wooden  prayers, 
and  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor  to  their  fusty  baize  cush- 
ions. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Hayhurst  (a  village  that  answers 
as  well  to  this  description  as  any  other)  is  Crosslane 
Station,  where  the  the  train  stops  of  summer  evenings. 
When  you  alight  upon  the  platform,  the  engine  starts  off 
again,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  little  crowd  of  village  folks, 
market  carts  and  baskets,  and  wayfarers  already  begin- 
ning to  diftperse  :  some  follow  the  road  that  runs  past  pas- 
turing slopes  where  the  flocks  are  wading ;  others  climb  the 
stile  and  dip  into  clover  fields  ;  one  little  cart  with  a  shabby 
white  horse  takes  a  contrary  road,  bleaker  and  less  fre- 
quented. It  pushes  under  a  railway-bridge,  and  runs  by  flats 
and  reedy  marshes,  and  past  deserted-looking  farms  towards 
an  open  country,  where  willows  start  into  line,  and  distant 
downs  mark  the  horizon,  and  far-away  villages  stand  l>l.irk 
against  the  sky. 


The  boy  with  the  dark  eyes,  who  drives  the  cart,  is  my 
hero,  young  Hans  Lefevre  ;  that  low  house  by  the  common 
is  his  home ;  and  the  distant  village  is  Foxslip,  of  evil 
reputation.  It  had  a  bad  name  once  :  thieves  and  wicked 
people  were  supposed  to  live  there,  and  to  infest  the  moor. 
Many  stories  were  told  of  dark  doings  at  the  dreary  little 
inn,  which  still  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  common.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  neither  church  nor  school,  parson 
not  schoolmaster,  in  Foxslip  parish.  The  chief  land-owner  . 
was  Farmer  Lefevre,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  no  money 
to  give  away  ;  he  had  bills  out,  people  said,  and  was  hard 
pressed  to  meet  them.  He  was  a  flighty,  irreligious  sort  of 
man.  He  did  nothing  for  the  poor ;  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  own  schemes.  He  scoffed  openly  at  the  High  Church 
revivalisms  which  were  going  on  at  Hayhurst  under  the 
Squire's  patronage.  On  Sundays,  when  the  wind  blew 
westward,  he  used  (so  it  was  said)  to  go  out  shooting 
crows  in  church  time,  knowing  that  the  Squire  could  bear 
the  report  of  his  gun  as  he  sat  in  his  pew,  and  Sir  George 
Gorges  swore  he  would  convict  him. 

Farmer  Lefevre  was  almost   always  in   hot   water   with 
one   person   and   another:    with    the    Bishop,   whom   he 
accused  of  every  crime  of  which  a  bishop  is  capable  ;  with 
the  Squire,  with  whom  he  had  a  standing  dispute  about  the 
lease  of  his  best  fields.     His  father  had  bought  them   from 
the    Squire's  father  years   before,  at  a  time  when  old    Sir 
George  was  in  urgent  need  of  money.     I  say  bought,  but  the 
old  Squire  was  too  proud  to  convey  the  land  to  a  stranger 
absolutely.    He  had  granted  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
somehow  or  other  the  lease  had  been  lost  ;  but  the  Farmer 
declared  that  the  Squire  could  produce  it  if  he  had  chosen 
to  do  so.     It  was  certain  that  the  first  Sir  George  had  re- 
ceived a  good  sum  as  if  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  that 
neither  he  nor  his  son   had  ever  asked  for  any  rent  since 
the  bargain  was  made  :  except  indeed  the  almost  nominal 
sum  which   the  farmer  paid  year  by  year.     Lefevre   had 
also  quarrelled  with  his  wife's  family.     Mrs.  Lefevre  had 
been  a  Miss  Hans,  and   made   an  unfortunate   match,  her 
relations  said  —  so  did  not   she  —  for   if  ever  two  people 
were   happy  together.  Farmer   Lefevre   and   his  wife  were 
happy  and  tenderly  united.     The  Farmer,  although  some- 
what abrupt  in   speech   and   manner,  had   the  ways  of  a 
gentleman.     He  was  a  grand-looking  man  ;  his  grandfather 
had  come  over  from  Normandy,  and   from  him  be   had  in- 
herited the  dark  eyes  and  pale  high-cut  aristocratic  features, 
that  might  have  belonged  to    Squire    Gorges  himself,  with 
his  many   quarterings   and  co-heiress   grandmothers  and 
great-aunts.      Young    Gorges,  the    Squire's  son,  with  his 
fat,  blonde,  Saxon   face,  looked   far   more  like   a   farmer's 
son  than  did  Hans  Lefevre,  our  hero,    the   only   child  of 
this  rebellious  and  unpopular  yeoman.     Every  one  had  a 
stone  to   throw   at   Farmer   Lefevre.     It   is  true   he   paid 
higher   wages  than  the   neighboring   employers  ;  but  he 
was  a   stern  master,  and    expected    a  cruel   day's   work. 
He  was  so  strong  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
feel  for  others.     He   was   absorbed   in   his   selfish  money- 
making  schemes,  people  said.     But  in  all  this  they  judged 
him  hardly ;  he  was  working  for  his  wife  and   his  son,  and 
for  the  people  who  spoke  so  harshly  of  his  life.      He  was 
draining  and  planting  at  great  expense,  and  he  had  borrowed 
money  to  turn  a  feverish  marsh  into  wholesome  crop-land. 
He  vowed  he  should  pay  himself  back  in   good  time,   and 
would  live  to  a  hundred  years,  if  only  to  spite  Sir  George ; 
but  his  reckoning  failed  ;  he  died  at  forty,  quite  suddenly, 
out  in   the   haytield  one  day.     He   had   been   helping  his 
men  to   lift;   a   great   stack   of  straw,   and   he  must  have 
strained  himself  in  some  fatal  way,  for  he*  put  his   hand  to 
his  heart  and   fell  back  in  the  sun.     And  at  that  minute 
the  farm  and  fields,  and  all  his  hard   work   and   hard  sav- 
ings,  went   back   to    the    Squire    on  the   hill-side.      Sir 
George   insisted   that   the   lease   was   ended    by   Farmer 
Lefevre's  death,    and   there    was   no  one  to  dispute  him. 
Hans  was  but  seventeen  ;  his  mother  was  no  match  for  the 
Sijuire,   crushed   as  h*he   was   by   her   trouble.      A  great 
shadow    of   sorrow   came   into    the    little  farmhouse  —  a 
passionate  grief,    uncontrolled,   sobbed   away   in    burning 
tears.     Emelyn  Lefevre  was  an  impulsive  woman  ;  in  her 
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own  pain  she  forgot  how  cruelly  nhe  was  raking  the  one 
heart  that  yet  beat  for  her.  S>\w  c-lung  to  Hans,  who  said 
nothing  as  he  sat  pale  and  shivering  by  her  side,  softly 
stroking  her  burning  hands,  while  the  poor  widow  poured 
out  all  her  sorrow  and  fell  relieved.  But  as  for  the  boy, 
dearly  as  he  loved  his  mother,  he  liad  loved  his  father 
still  more,  and  this  death  sunk  deep  into  his  soul  and  into 
his  life.  He  vowed  to  himself  to  win  back  his  inheritance, 
but  for  the  present  he  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  He 
knew,  although  the  others  had  not  known,  of  his  father's 
generous  schemes  for  the  people  round  about.  He  knew 
all  that  the  Farmer  had  had  at  heart,  and  the  future  that 
he  had  planned  when  the  lands  were  ready,  and  the  people 
had  learnt  to  earn  their  daily  bread  in  honest  independence, 
and  not  to  receive  it  as  a  dole,  crumb  by  crumb.  But  all 
this  was  over  now  :  the  cottage  (it  scarcely  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  farmhouse)  was  their  own  ;  but  the  fields  went 
back  to  the  Squire,  who  offered  no  compensation  for  the 
money  which  had  been  sunk  upon  them.  Sir  George 
liked  to  stjuare  his  accounts,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  more 
than  made  it  up  with  man  and  with  his  conscience  when 
he  built  the  pretty  little  Gothic  church  at  Foxslip,  out  of 
the  very  first  year's  profit ;  he  also  erected  the  schools 
and  a  comfortable  parsonage  for  his  second  son,  who  was 
just  married,  to  his  father's  content.  And  so  it  happened 
that  a  parson  had  come  to  Foxslip,  and  a  pony-carriage 
and  a  parsonage,  and  by  degrees  followed  a  pretty  school- 
house,  with  weather-cocks  and  an  inviting  porch  open  to 
the  road-side,  and  so  it  came  about  that  Lady  Stella 
teaches  in  the  schools  daily,  and  helps  the  schoolmistress 
with  her  influence  and  advice.  And  the  children  come 
regularly  in  the  pretty  little  red  cloaks  Lady  Stella  has 
given  them,  and  Mr.  Gorges  being  a  man  of  eloquence  and 
enterprise,  the  devil  is  supposed  to  be  exorcised  from 
Foxslip.  Some  people  say  that  being  ousted  in  one  place, 
he  has  crossed  the  common  and  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Hayhurst,  hard  by,  among  the  elms  and  pastures  ;  we  all 
know  that  he  is  said  to  patronize  railways,  and  Hayhurst  is 
nearer  the  station,  and  more  convenient  in  many  ways. 
Also  "  The  Green  Ladders  "  public  house,  with  its  lattice 
windows  and  shining  oaken  bar,  is  a  far  more  cheerful  place 
than  the  dreary  little  "  Blue  Lion  "  at  Foxslip. 


Some  foolish  people  let  their  lamps  go  out  for  want  of 
tending,  but  there  are  others  who  choke  theirs  with  too 
much  oil,  or  who  snuff  them  out  nervously  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  light  is  most  wanted.  Mrs.  Lefevre  was 
one  of  these :  an  incomplete  woman,  active,  impatient,  in- 
capable, with  a  curious  power  of  rising  to  the  occasion  and 
lifting  herself  out  of  dilliculties  (probably  because  she  did 
not  realize  them  fully)  which  might  have  overwhelmed  a 
less  sanguine  nature.  For  many  of  these  difficulties  she 
had  only  herself  to  blame,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
she  did  this  unsparingly,  making  matters  only  worse  for 
poor  Hans,  by  her  fits  of  remorse,  each  of  which  generally 
lasted  until  she  had  something  new  to  lament  over  —  the 
Squire's  shabby  conduct,  and  her  relations'  unkindness, 
and  the  price  of  coals,  Hans'  idleness,  and  his  indifference 
about  a  profession,  and  her  own  incapacity.  Why  was  she 
only  a  woman  ?  And  then  she  would  look  about  through 
her  tears  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Very  often  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  she  had  done  nothing  at  all, 
but  that  was  not  in  her  nature.  Hans  could  give  her  no 
advice.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  in  a  sort  of  stupid  dream  for  some  time  after  his 
father's  death.  His  mother  worried  at  life,  and  found  a 
mysterious  comfort  in  the  process,  but  the  boy  had  inher- 
ited his  father's  reserve.  He  could  not  put  words  to  feel- 
ings as  his  mother  did.  She  never  guessed  how  much  he 
sufi'ered,  nor  that  his  nerves  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  for  years.  He  grew  taller  and 
leaner  every  day,  his  eyes  looked  dark  and  troubled  ;  peo- 
ple and  things  in  general  seemed  to  jar  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  attend  to  the  farm,  but  he  soon  saw  that  it  could 
not  pay,  and  his  interest  failed  day  by  day.     His  nights 


were  disturbed,  and  it  required  all  the  self-control  he  was 
capable  of  to  go  on  as  usual.  Mrs.  Lefevre  suspected 
nothing  ;  and  yet  she  was  a  loving-hearted  woman;  she 
would  have  done  anything  in  the  world  for  Hans  except 
leave  him  in  peace  —  that  indeed  would  have  been  against 
her  nature  —  and  while  blaming  her,  let  us  remember  that 
Emelyn  Lefevre  had  as  much  a  right  to  talk  as  Hans  had 
to  be  silent.  I  venture  to  put  in  this  plea,  though  I  know 
it  is  not  a  popular  opinion. 

One  resource  young  Lefevre  had,  although  his  mother 
did  her  best  to  interfere  with  it :  he  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing. He  would  sit  contentedly  hour  after  hour,  poring 
over  his  father's  old  books.  Mrs.  Lefevre  was  proud  of  his 
application,  but  still  more  annoyed  by  his  supineness  at  his 
age  —  nearly  nineteen  —  and  doing  nothing  for  himself. 
Even  Mrs.  Phskett  had  remarked  — 

"  Mother,  how  can  you  ! "  said  poor  Hans,  turning  very 
red  and  burying  his  face  in  the  book  again. 

Mrs.  Plaskett  was  the  grocer's  retired  mother,  from  Hay- 
hurst, a  good  old  creature,  with  a  lame  leg  and  a  pony- 
carriage,  who  was  glad  to  do  anybody's  errands.  She  came 
over  next  day  with  a  petition  from  her  niece,  the  house- 
keeper at  the  Hall.  "  Five  pound  of  fresh  butter,  Mri. 
Lefevre,  if  yo*  can  do  it,  and  any  eggs  ye  can  spare.  Lady 
Gorges'  hens  be  not  a-layin',  and  the  bride  is  exnectit  to 
dinner.  She  is  to  stay  up  at  Stonnymore  till  her  own 
house  is  ready,  pretty  dear.  Miss  Gorges  do  seem  as 
pleased  as  her  brother  a'most,  so  my  niece  tells  me ;  they 
are  niofh  of  a  hage ;  the  two  young  ladies  and  Miss  Gorges 
must  be  dull  o'  times.  'Tis  a  dull  house —  Susy  do  feel  it 
so,  and  talks  o'  bettering  hersel'.  Sir  George  he  were 
alius  a  fault-finder.  My  Sammy  tells  me  as  how  they  calls 
him  the  Hogre  at  the  '  Green  Ladders.'  'Tis  that  Tom 
Parker,  I'll  be  bound.  Mrs.  Millard  should  set  her  face 
against  such  rudeness.  But  ye  seem  busy  to-day,  ina'am, 
and  put  about ;  shall  I  come  back  again  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  more  busy  now  than  usual,"  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  looking  up  and  down,  "but  I  cannot  trust  that 
girl  of  mine  to  do  a  thing,  and  1  have  been  running  every- 
where for  Hodgetts.  There  is  something  wrong  in  the 
cow-house  with  the  calf." 

"  Is  not  that  Mr.  Hans  under  the  hoak  tree  ?  why  doan't 
ye  send  him  to  see  to  the  poor  beast  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Plaskett. 
•'  I  took  a  good  look  at  him  as  I  passed.  1  didn't  know 
him,  ma'am.  He  will  be  as  foine  a  man  as  his  father  be- 
foar  long  —  woo-a,  Jinny." 

Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre's  eyes  filled  up.  "  He  will  never  be 
what  his  father  was,"  she  said  despondingly,  as  she  turned 
to  go  into  the  house. 

"  Eh!  poor  soul,  I  can  feel  for  ye,"  said  Mrs.  Plaskett, 
shaking  her  black  silk  bonnet.  "  An'  yet  I  have  been 
doubly  blessed  in  Tommas  and  Sammy  too,  but  I  fear  yon 
lad  an'  his  books  is  no  great  stan'by." 

"My  son  is  all  I  could  possibly  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
with  some  dignity,  and  she  went  off,  not  without  some  mis- 
givings, to  look  for  the  eggs.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  no  false 
shame,  and  disposed  of  her  eggs  and  butter  with  perfect 
self-possession  to  the  people  round  about.  Neither  she  nor 
they  ever  forgot  that  she  was  a  lady  born,  and  she  might 
have  sold  ten  times  the  amount  of  farm  produce  without 
loss  of  prestige.  But,  alas,  the  hens,  uninfluenced  by  proud 
descent,  forgot  to  lay  for  days  together.  Something  seemed 
wrong  in  the  hen-house,  and  indeed  the  whole  farm  seemed 
to  be  dwindling  and  vanishing  away.  Hodgetts,  the  farm- 
servant,  was  not  clever  with  cattle.  Mrs.  Lefevre  some- 
times suspected  his  honesty.  Betty,  the  girl,  was  also 
more  stupid  than  any  one  could  have  believed  who  had  not 
seen  her  ways.  If  matters  did  not  mend  they  would  never 
be  able  to  live  there,  and  what  was  to  happen  to  them 
then  ?  Mrs.  Lefevre,  going  into  her  dairy,  found  that  the 
eggs  had  been  mixed,  that  the  butter  was  not  set,  nor  the 
milk-pans  washed  out,  and  Betty  was  discovered  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  with  heels,  the 
dream  of  months  past.  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  to  drive  off 
without  her  complement  of  eg^s,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre,  vexed, 
and  flushed,  and  worried,  walked  across  the  field  to  the 
shady  oak,  underneath  which  Jack  was  lying. 
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"  Jack,  where  is  Hodgetts  —  what  are  you  about  ?  Do 
go  and  see  to  the  calf.  How  can  I  do  everything  while  you 
lie  here  at  your  ease  ?  It  is  my  own  fault,  I  know.  I  have 
indulged  you  and  spoilt  you.  and  now  you  think  of  nothing 
but  your  idle  pleasure  — '  Mill  on  Liberty  '  —  what  are  you 
reading  ?  What  good  will  it  do  you  ?  How  can  you  spend 
your  time  on  all  this  rubbish  ?  I  know  I  do  not  do  my 
duty  by  you,  but  1  do  think  you  might  try  to  be  more  of  a 
comfort  to  —  to  "  —     Poor  ]Mrs.  Lefevre  burst  into  tears. 

Hans  looked  very  red.  "I  came  here  to  get  out  of  Mrs. 
Plaskett's  way.  I'll  go  and  see  to  the  calf,  mother.  I'm 
very  sorry." 

''  Yes,  dear,  do  go,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Lefevre.  "  Oh,  that 
your  father  were  here  ;  I  cannot  remember  what  he  used  to 
give  the  cattle.  I  forget  everything,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  I  should  forget.  Oh,  what  a  life  this  is !  "  The 
poor  soul  .leant  against  the  tree,  sobbing  bitterly.  Life  was 
only  Emelyn  Lefevre  for  her  as  she  stood  there  in  her  black 
dress,  with  her  widow's  cap  falling  oflF.  Life  is  only  our- 
selves over  and  over  again.  It  is  you  for  you,  and  me  for 
me — our  own  perceptions  meeting  us  again  and  again. 
Life  was  Hans  Lefevre  for  the  young  fellow  striding  off  on 
his  way  to  the  stable  ;  a  young  world,  troubled,  rebellious, 
full  of  tender  sympathy ;  apathetic,  at  times,  but  only  at 
times  :  it  was  also  moved  by  many  a  generous,  yet  si  ent 
determination  and  youthful  impulse.  Hans  possessed  a 
certain  sense  of  self-respect  and  reliance,  in  which  his 
mother  was  wanting  :  her  very  humility  of  temper  was 
against  her  happiness.  She  was  a  good  woman,  conscious 
of  failure  —  not  the  less  conscious  of  it  because  she  had 
really  tried  to  do  her  duty. 


The  poor  little  calf  gave  a  gasp  and  died,  and  Mrs.  Le" 
fevre  bursting  into  fresh  tears,  once  more  began  to  lament 
her  husband's  death  and  her  hard  fate.  "  He  might  have 
saved  the  poor  thing,"  she  said.  "  Hans !  the  farrier  says 
that  bottle  of  brandy  was  the  worst  thing  we  could  have 
tried,  but  one  had  to  try  something,  and  Hodgetts  is  so 
dull,  and  indeed  I  meant  for  the  best." 

"  Of  course  you  did,  mother,"  said  her  son,  trying  to 
comfort  her,  for  he  saw  she  was  in  real  distress.  "  Every- 
body loses  a  calf  now  and  then." 

"  Only  we  can't  afford  to  lose  a  calf,  and  other  people 
can,"  sobbed  poor  Mrs.  Lefevre;  "  listen  to  that  poor  cow 
bellowing,  and  Sir  George's  agent  wanted  to  buy  them  both 
only  last  week.  Why  didn't  I  let  them  go,  only  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  dealings  with  that  man.  There  is  Patch 
coming  for  that  money  to-morrow,  and  Hodgetts'  wages  are 
due,  and  "  —  Hans  put  his  arm  round  her  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  stable  into  the  little  orchard,  where  the  apple- 
trees  and  the  sunset  were  making  a  glow  overhead,  and  the 
flowers  and  green  and  fallen  twigs,  and  the  tangle  of  daisies 
and  bright-headed  buttercups,  were  soft  under  poor  Eme- 
lyn's  footsteps.  She  trod  heavily,  as  desponding  people 
do,  while  Hans,  looking  down  into  her  tear-stained  face, 
was  thinking  how  he  could  help  her  best ;  she  had  no  one 
else  to  take  care  of  her.  If  only  he  could  get  work !  Their 
farming  was  utter  delusion,  and  could  never  be  anything 
else.  If  his  mother  had  but  agreed  long  ago  to  give  it  all 
up,  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  them  both,  and  so  he 
tried  to  tell  her  as  soon  as  she  could  listen  to  him.  "  I 
have  calculated  it  all  over  and  over  again,"  he  said.  "  We 
could  make  it  pay  still  if  we  had  the  marsh  fields  that  Sir 
George  has  robbed  us  of,  but  without  the  land  it  is  impos- 
sible. Look  here,  mother,"  and  he  would  have  showed  her  a 
paper.  "  No,  no,  I  can't  understand  —  I  don't  want  to  see," 
cried  Mrs.  Lefevre  with  sudden  exasperation.  "  It  is  all 
Sir  George's  wickedness.  It  would  not  matter  so  much  if 
only  one  could  trust  to  Hodgetts  and  Betty  ;  do  what  you 
like,  dear,  anything,  anything  ;  what  do  I  care  so  long  as  you 
are  happy?"  and  bursting  into  tears  once  more,  she  ran 
into  the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Poor  Hans 
went  and  leant  over  the  paling,  feeling  anything  but  happy, 
and  staring  at  his  own  calculations. 

Farming  I  he  hated  it.     "It  is  a  sort  of  slave-driv  iig," 
thought  the  young  fellow,  "  for  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay 


for  their  own  conscience."  If  only  he  could  get  other  work. 
They  could  certainly  sell  the  live  stock  and  pay  their  debts 
and  have  enough  over  to  look  about.  The  cottage  was 
their  own,  they  might  dismiss  the  servants.  There  were 
grave  suspicions  against  Hodgetts'  honesty.  "  His  hon- 
esty !  "  thought  Hans  bitterly,  "  on  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
with  ten  children  and  a  sickly  wife.  Suppose  he  does  steal 
the  eggs !  Doesn't  Sir  George  steal  other  people's  prop- 
erty, with  his  twelve  thousand  a  year  ?  Will  he  have 
to  answer  for  Hodgetts'  ill-doings  as  well  as  his  own  ? 
Not  he.  He  is  driving  us  from  our  home,  but  no  one  will 
blame  him."  JIans,  in  a  fury,  crumpled  up  the  paper  in 
his  hand  and  tossed  it  far  over  the  hedge.  It  fell  at  the 
feet  of  a  woman  who  was  trudgins:  out  a-Held  with  a  child 
crying  at  her  skirt,  but  she  did  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 
Presently  an  old  man  bent  double  came  slowly  crawling 
along  with  a  load  of  stones.  He  saw  it  gleam  in  the  sunset, 
took  it  up,  smoothed  it  out,  turned  it  over  and  put  it  down 
again.  Hans  meanwhile  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  little 
box  walk.  He  had  dwelt  upon  the  wrongs  of  life  until 
sometimes  all  the  goodness  and  peace  in  the  world  seemed 
poisoned  away.  Tom  Parker,  his  confidant  down  at  the 
village,  was  more  philosophical :  "  It  ain't  no  good  fretting," 
he  said ;  "  look  at  me  !  While  such  people  as  that  are  in 
power  and  lord  it  over  our  'eads,  nothing  can  be  done. 
But  wait  a  bit  —  see  if  we  don't  get  our  turn  ;  let  them  go 
a  little  farther  and  they  will  overreach  themselves,  see  if 
they  don't — mark  my  words."  Tom  Parker  was  very 
proud  of  his  words,  and  was  always  calling  upon  Hans  to 
mark  them.  Before  long  he  hoped  to  have  a  wider  audi- 
ence. The  other  did  not  quite  follow  all  hi,s  mysterious 
hints,  and  could  not  wait  to  be  indignant  until  his  feelings 
should  be  paid  by  the  column,  as  Tom  assured  him  the 
Excelsior  was  prepared  to  do.  (The  Excelsior  was  a  forth- 
coming organ,  a  voice  for  Tom  Parker.  It  was  a  weekly 
newspaper  that  was  to  put  everything  straight :.  it  was  only 
waiting  for  the  necessary  funds  to  commence  its  trium;)hant 
career  under  the  editorship  of  William  Butcher,  the  well- 
known  agitator.)  What  was  a  newspaper  more  or  less  to 
Hans.  He  was  in  a  rage,  as  many  a  boy  and  girl  has  been 
before  him,  because  they  cannot  command  the  things  of 
life,  because  other  minds,  schemes,  injustices  run  their 
course,  and  they  can  no  more  stop  them  than  they  can  stop 
a  miasma  or  poisonous  vapor  from  spreading  when  once  it 
has  risen.  But  Hans  forgot  that  injustice  cannot  exist  with- 
out justice,  that  there  are  good  things  and  good  people, 
thinking  and  doing  their  best,  as  well  as  bad  ones  at  their 
worst.  Life  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  did  not  look  sometimes 
beyond  ourselves  and  our  narrow  ken.  Here  is  one  who 
made  an  eflfbrt  and  mourns  himself  a  failure  ;  here  is  another 
who  unconsciously  acts  upon  the  first  man's  effort  and 
counts  himself  successful. 

As  Hans  leaned  his  disconsolate  elbows  upon  his  garden 
gate,  he  suddenly  heard  an  unusual  sound  coming  upon 
the  soft  gusts  of  the  evening  breeze.  Was  it  a  charm  — 
was  it  a  shepherd  piping  his  flock  ?  It  was  only  a  woman's 
voice,  softly  chanting  a  sort  of  wild  singing-tune,  that 
shrilled  and  vibrated.  The  pathetic  voice  seemed  to  touch 
him  curiously.  He  had  never  in  his  life  heard  anything  so 
strange  and  so  sweet.  Then  he  saw  two  ladies  come  slowly 
walking  along  by  the  fragrant  hedge  that  skirted  the  gar- 
den. One  of  them  had  pulled  some  of  the  wild  roses  that 
grew  by  the  corner  yew-tree —  the  other  held  her  hat  in 
her  hand,  and  had  turned  her  face  to  meet  the  sweet  gorse 
and  clover-scented  breezes  from  across  the  common. 
There  she  stood,  a  sun-lit  nymph,  dressed  in  that  pale 
Japanese  silk  which  ladies  have  worn  of  late  years.  She 
sang  a  few  notes  more,  then  she  looked  round,  and  stopped 
short.  "  Don't  let  us  go  on ;  there  is  that  man  looking  over 
his  gate.  Papa  dislikes  him  so  much."  She  spoke  in  a 
clear  and  vibrating  voice ;  it  was  very  low,  but  there  was 
almost  a  metallic  ring  in  its  distinctness  as  it  reached  Ilans* 
quick  ears  ;  her  companion  answered,  but  Hans  did  not  care 
to  listen,  and  with  one  steady  look,  he  walked  away  from 
the  gate,  rather  to  the  ladies'  consternation. 

"  He  must  have  heard  me  —  did  you  see  how  he  looked  ? 
Oh,  Stella,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 
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"  I  dare  say  it  was  chance,"  saiil  the  other  consolingly,  a« 
she  turned  away.  "  You  have  dropped  a  paper,  Lina," 
she  continued,  pointing  with  the  rose-branch. 

The  lady  called  Lina  looked  down,  stooped  and  picked 
the  paper  up.  and  turned  it  over.  "  It  is  very  like  my  writ- 
ing," she  said. 

On  one  side  were  some  calculations ;  wages,  wear  and 
tear  so  much,  net  balance—  Jt50  deficit.  Then  a  scrap  of 
poetry,  copied  from  some  book :  —  ^ 

O  end  to  which  our  currents  tend,  inevitable  sea. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  said  the  young  lady,  walking  on 
with  the  paper  in  her  hand ;  "  hero  is  some  more  poetry ;  " 
and  then  in  that  curious  low  voice  of  hers  she  began  read- 
in<»  some  lines  that  poor  Hans  had  written  down,  though 
he  had  certainly  never  meant  any  one,  except  perhaps  Tom 
Parker,  to  see  them,  least  of  all  Lina  Gorges,  the  golden 
lady  in  the  snnset  lane.  She  grew  paler  and  paler  as  she 
read  on.  The  verses  were  a  tirade  against  her  father,  sup- 
posed to  be  spoken  by  the  guilty  Hodgetts. 

They  were  written  in  the  Hodgetts'  dialect,  and  contained 
a  poor  man's  remonstrance,  very  simply  worded,  but  not 
the  less  telling  for  that.  It  was  a  rough  imitation  of  the 
work  of  the  groat  master-hand  of  our  own  time.  Hans  had 
called  his  doggerel  "  A  Mid-land  Laborer,"  and  the  metre 
was  that  of  the  Northern  Farmer. 

Hodgetts  told  his  own  story  and  his  troubles,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  great  landlord  to  be  content  with  all  that  he 
had  already  devoured  —  their  daily  bread,  their  strength, 
their  own  and  their  children's  independence.  He  had 
reaped  where  he  had  not  sown.  Had  he  not  taken  the 
Farmer's  own,  and  mulcted  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ? 
Would  he  not  spare  the  common  and  the  elm-trees  that 
people  said  he  was  now  about  to  enclose  ?  Apollina's  hands 
were  trembling  long  before  this  ;  her  heart  was  beating  with 
passionate  indignation.  She  could  read  no  more.  ♦*  How 
dare  he ;  how  dare  he  1 "  she  cried,  panting  with  sudden 
furious  emotion.  "  My  father  take  what  was  not  his  ?  My 
father  take  another  man's  property  ?  Stella,  you  do  not 
believe  these  cruel,  slanderous  lies?  It  is  a  wicked  lie. 
It  is  a  mistake  —  it  is  "  —  Her  voice  suddenly  failed, 
and  Lady  Stella,  looking  up,  saw  that  her  face  was  crimson, 
and  that  her  head  was  hanging,  and  that  great  tears,  like 
slow  rain-drops  in  a  thunder-storm,  were  falling  from  her 
eyes.  Something  had  changed  her ;  all  the  fire  was  gone ; 
all  the  anger.  "  We  must  send  this  back,"  she  said  in  an 
altered  voice,  that  sounded  faint  and  toneless  somehow. 
"  Stella,  will  you  see  that  young  man  ?  Will  you  give  it 
him  ?  I  cannot.  Tell  him  to  destroy  it  —  never  to  let 
any  one  see  those  cruel  words."  They  met  Sir  George  at 
the  park  gate.  He  chucked  his  daughter*under  the  chin, 
but  she  only  fixed  her  strange  gray  eyes  upon  him  without 
smiling,  and  looked  steadily  into  his  face. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  child  ?  "  said  he.     "  Come 
'  home.     Mr.    Crockett    is  here.     I  brought   him   back    to 
dinner." 

Lina  gave  a  little  shudder,  but  did  not  answer. 

♦iv. 

How  shall  I  describe  Sir  George's  daugnter  ?  She  her- 
self was  somehow  puzzled  to  find  herself  so  unlike  her  home, 
her  education,  her  father  and  mother.  Where  had  she 
come  from?  From  which  of  the  framed  grandmothers  had 
she  inherited  her  peculiar  organization?  They  had  not 
been  chary  of  their  gifts.  One  had  given  her  her  name  :  a 
legacy  for  which  ApoUina  Gorges  was  by  no  means  grate- 
ful. She  called  herself  Lina,  and  made  the  best  of  it. 
Another  had  bestowed  upon  her  her  beautiful  golden  hair. 
A  third  had  bequeathed  her  beautiful  hands  and  arras,  and 
a  harp  and  a  voice  of  rarest  and  sweetest  quality,  although 
it  had  the  peculiarity  that  some  notes  were  almost  entirely 
missing.  Lina  could  not  consequently  sing  all  sorts  of 
music,  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies  suited  her  best.  This 
beautiful  creature  stood  somewhat  above  the  usual  height 
of  women.  She  was  slight  and  straight.  Even  in  the  days 
of  crinoline  she  never  gave  in  to  the  fashion.     Her  clothes 


used  to  fall  in  long  folds  to  the  ground.  She  had  regular 
features :  some  people  said  they  were  inanimate,  and  re- 
proached her  with  beini;  stiff  and  motionless,  and  also  with 
Having  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  and  a 
head  too  small  for  her  body. 

But  say  what  they  would,  they  could  not  deny  her 
beauty ;  she  herself  did  not  care  for  her  own  good  looks, 
but  she  was  pleased  with  her  beautiful  hands  and  feet,  and 
her  serenity  was  not  above  being  tempted  by  smart  little 
slippers  embroidered  in  gold,  and  (juite  unsuitable  for 
anything  but  the  glass  cases  in  whi<-h  the  shoemaker  kept 
them.  Those  who  called  her  stiff  did  not  know  her,  for  sne 
was  one  of  those  shy  but  responsive  people,  who  do  not 
make  advances  ;  she  was  spirited,  witn  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly :  sometimes  silent  for  hours  together,  sometimes  sud- 
denly excited.  A  word  was  almost  enough  ;  she  would 
respond  to  a  touch,  as  people  say.  It  was  a  nervous  and 
hignly-strung  nature,  too  impressionable  for  its  own  happi- 
ness in  life.  At  times  Miss  Gorges  seemed  to  wrap  herself 
up  in  an  outer  case  of  abstraction.  Very  impressionable 
people  are  obliged  sometimes  in  self-defence  to  oppose  some 
sort  of  armor  to  the  encroachments  of  too  excitable  feel- 
ings, and  abstraction  comes  in  the  place  of  other  qualities 
to  give  rest  to  exhausted  nature. 

Lina  was  not  perfect,  I  must  admit;  she  was  cross  some- 
times, and  very  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  weather;  she 
was  obstinate  with  all  her  sensibility,  and  would  harp  upon 
one  idea;  a  storm  set  her  quivering  and  almost  beside  her- 
self; even  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  would  put  her  nerves  ajar, 
and  untune  her  for  several  hours.  She  was  not  very  ac- 
tive in  her  habits ;  her  father  would  have  liked  her  to  show 
more  taste  for  country  pursuits,  but  she  rarely  went  beyond 
her  pretty  morning-room  or  her  wood  on  the  lawn  outside. 
This  walk  with  her  sister  was  a  very  exceptional  event; 
only  Lady  Stella  could  have  brought  her  so  far  from  home. 
Lina  did  not  seem  very  happy.  She  was  not  so  happy  as 
she  ought  to  have  been,  but  then  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
house  to  be  silent  and  constrained,  especially  in  Sir 
George's  presence,  and  Lina  had  lived  there  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  learnt  the  habit. 

Lady  Gorges  set  the  example.  She  was  afraid  of  her 
husband ;  even  for  her  children's  sake  she  had  never  at- 
tempted to  hold  her  own  with  him,  and  if  people  weakly 
give  in,  time  after  time,  deceiving  themselves  and  their  own 
inclinations,  acting  lon^-cofltinued  and  tacit  lies  against 
their  own  natural  impulses,  nature  revenges  herself  upon 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  Lady  Gorges  had  shrunk 
from  righteous  battle;  now  she  was  a  sad  and  spiritless 
woman  ;  her  life  was  one  terror ;  her  husband  had  some 
curious  influence  over  her  which  seemed  to  paralyze  the 
poor  thing ;  she  would  start  and  tremble  when  he  spoke  to 
her  suddenly.  She  was  a  pale,  stout  woman,  with  fair  hair, 
and  some  remains  of  beauty  still.  Harold,  her  second  son, 
resembled  her.  He  was  her  favorite  child ;  Jasper,  the 
eldest,  looked  too  like  his  father  for  the  poor  lady  to  feel 
quite  at  ease  in  his  company.  Lina  also  greatly  preferred 
Harold  to  her  eldest  brother ;  she  was  not  a  little  excited 
when  she  heard  of  his  engagement.  And  the  very  first  day 
that  her  brother's  wife  came  in  smiling,  all  through  the 
great  folding  drawing-room  doors,  Lina  was  very  sure  that 
she  should  love  her  sister-in-law. 

As  for  Lady  Stella,  she  was  a  happy  woman,  people 
said;  there  were  few  who  did  not  love  her.  She  was 
brown-eyed,  russet-haired,  tall,  and  slender.  She  was 
something  like  a  Raphael  lady  who  is,  I  believe,  at  this 
very  minute  hanging  to  a  nail  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
but  if  one  may  judge  by  the  placid  looks  of  that  serene 
Madonna,  the  Englishwoman  had  far  more  animation  and 
interest  in  her  expression.  She  seemed  to  be  able  to  bear 
with  life  gently,  and  yet  to  hold  firmly  withal  to  what  she 
had  once  determined  —  she  had  that  pearly  manner  some 
women  have,  a  tender  grace,  and  a  certain  charm  of  gentle 
confidence  in  her  destiny  that  won  all  those  whom  she 
chose  to  elect  to  her  friendship.  Poor  Apollina  Gorges 
often  envied  her  in  a  responsive,  admiring  sort  of  way. 
Most  of  all  she  envied  her  perhaps  for  the  ease  with  which 
she  held  her  own  in  the  home  where  poor  Lina  herself  had 
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little  power  of  so  doing.  Lady  Stella  was  younger  than 
Miss  Gorges,  but  she  came  of  a  large  and  united  family. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  and  sympathies  of  warm  friends,  often 
stand  in  the  place  of  years  of  experience,  and  give  the  con- 
fidence that  others  only  gain  with  age.  Lady  Stella  knew 
far  more  of  the  world  outside  Stoneymoor  park  gates  than 
did  poor  Miss  Gorges  at  the  time  when  those  gates  opened 
wide  to  welcome  the  sunshiny  bride  to  her  husband's  home 
—  so,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  he  called  it. 

Lady  Stella  brought  a  good  portion  of  brightness  and 
sweet  temper,  but  not  much  beside.  Mr.  Gorges  was  not 
ungrateful  for  this  pleasant  dowry.  He  was  surprised  and 
enchanted  by  the  way  in  which  she  took  her  place,  meeting 
his  father's  gloomy  authority,  his  mother's  silence  and  cold- 
ness, and  Apollina's  alternate  reserves  and  outpourings  with 
perfect  sweetness,  and  a  courage  he  had  never  attained  to. 
If  Lady  Stella's  courage  failed  her  in  the  first  days  of  her 
stay  at  Stoneymoor  Court  no  one  ever  knew  it,  except  per- 
haps Lady  Mary,  her  confidante,  an  invalid  sister,  who  had 
long  been  established  as  the  family  prescriber  and  sympa- 
thizer. Sir  George  was  a  bully  by  nature.  What  else 
could  he  be,  with  his  fierce  eyebrows,  his  thin  lips,  tightly 
drawn  over  a  set  of  gleaming  false  teeth,  and  his  tendency 
to  suppressed  gout  ?  Nobody  had  ever  said  "  No  "  to  him. 
The  first  time  that  Lady  Stella  contradicted  him,  with  one 
of  her  pretty  little  smiles,  there  was  a  sudden  terror  and 
silence  in  the  room.  Lady  Gorges  gave  one  scared  glance 
at  the  butler,  in  her  confusion.  Sir  George,  who  was 
crunching  a  lark,  gulped  the  little  creature,  bones  and  all, 
in  surprise.  Lady  Stella  went  on  as  if  she  noticed  nothing, 
looked  up  at  him  with  those  clear  eyes  of  hers.  "  I  thint 
Harold  ought  to  investigate  the  subject,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Bridges  came  down  to  my  father's  village,  and  I  know  my 
father  attended  the  meeting."  "  Your  father  can  do  as  he 
likes,"  shouted  Sir  George.  "  My  tenants  know  that  1  am 
not  to  be  trifled  with." 

T. 

Foxslip  Wood  in  summer  time  is  a  delightful  place  — 
green  to  the  soul.  The  suggestions  of  natural  things  have 
often  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  their  charm  as  the  actual 
beauties  we  admire.  Beyond  the  coppice  here  and  there, 
where  the  branches  broke  asunder,  sweet  tumults  of  deli- 
cate shadowy  hills  were  flowing,  gleams  of  light  cloud,  the 
pine-tops  and  the  nut-leaves  rustled,  voices  of  birds,  of  in- 
sects, or  streamlets  broke  the  silence,  tinklings  from  the 
flocks  a-field,  whistlings  of  crickets. 

The  wordless  distraction  was  very  grateful  to  Hans  as 
he  came  striding  along  the  narrow  pathway,  crushing  the 
leaves  and  driving  occasional  fir-cones  before  him.  He  had 
been  to  the  agent,  and  had  sold  his  poor  cow  and  the  white 
pony,  and  he  was  disconsolately  turning  the  money  in  his 

Eocket,  and  thinking  of  the  agent's  disagreeable  sneer  as  he 
ad  handed  it  over,  of  his  mother's  reluctance,  of  trouble 
ahead,  of  the  equirrels  up  in  the  trees.  Hans  was  young 
enough  to  be  able  to  think  of  the  squirrels  as  well  as  of  his 
cares.  We  older  people,  I  think,  make  a  mistake  in  think- 
ing care  more  sensible  and  important  than  it  really  is.  We 
let  the  squirrels  leap  by  unnoticed,  while  we  are  anxiously 
pondering  upon  the  ditch,  six  fields  off,  perhaps.  Poor 
Hans  went  on  his  way,  whistling  the  tune  he  had  heard 
Miss  Gorges  singing  the  day  before.  He  was  a  slim, 
brown-faced  young  fellow,  dressed  in  the  not  unbecoming 
dress  of  a  country  farmer.  He  had  a  short  coat  and  leather 
gaiters,  and  a  sprig  of  heather  in  his  felt  hat.  He  carried 
a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  might  have  been  any  one  — 
leather  gaiters  are  not  distinctive,  and  are  as  useful  to  a 
Duke  as  to  a  farmer.  Hans  walked  along  as  if  the  whole 
wood  belonged  to  him,  instead  of  a  tumble-down  cottage 
and  fortypounds  in  silver  and  country  notes,  to  keep  him 
and  his  mother  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A  little  ad- 
venture befel  him  presently.  As  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
wood  he  thought  he  heard  his  name  called,  and  looking 
round  he  saw  a  ladv  sitting  under  the  great  Spanish  wal- 
nut-tree that  guards  its  entrance  (you  can  see  it  for  miles 
across  the  common).  A  ladv  or  a  fairy  is  it  ?_ —  Alas  1 
here  are  no  real  fairies  in  sucn  stories  as  mine. 


If  this  is  a  fairy,  she  is  the  size  of  life,  and  looks  very 
like  Lady  Stella  of  the  Madonna  face.  She  is  dressed  in 
the  quaint  and  fanciful  costume  that  English  ladies  were 
beginning  to  assume  some  ten  years  ago.  On  her  dainty 
head  a  high-crowned  hat  is  set.  The  feather  is  fastened 
by  a  star,  that  glitters  and  shines  like  steel  in  the  sunlight ; 
her  pretty  white  sacque  is  looped  over  a  crimson  satin  petti- 
coat ;  her  pretty  little  feet  twinkle  in  buckles  and  high- 
heeled  shoes ;  in  her  hand  she  holds  a  long-sticked  parasol, 
which  she  is  waving  to  attract  the  young  man's  attention. 
Hans  comes  up  with  wondering  eyes,  for  he  recognizes  one 
of  the  ladies  he  saw  go  by  the  gate  —  not  she  who  sang, 
but  the  other.  He  had  been  thinking  of  them  only  a  min- 
ute ago,  although  he  had  not  expected  to  meet  either  of 
them  so  soon  again.  There  sat  the  lady  on  the  moss,  com- 
fortably installed,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a  very  sweet 
voice.  "  Come  here.  I  shall  not  detain  you  a  minute  :  " 
and  as  Hans  stood  before  her,  looking  surprised,  she 
blushed  and  explained  with  sweet  upturned  eyes,  "  I  should 
have  called  at  the  farm  to-day,  but  I  have  to  go  to  the 
Duke's  christening  fete.  I  am  waiting  for  my  pony-car- 
riage ;  I  walked  on ;  it  is  to  catch  me  up.  I  have  some- 
thing of  yours,  Mr.  Lefevre,"  and  Lady  Stella  then  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  an  envelope  addressed 
to  Hans,  in  a  handwriting  so  like  his  own,  that  he  was  still 
more  puzzled.  "My  sister-in-law,  Miss  Gorges,  picked 
up  a  paper,  and  read  it  by  mistake,  and  asked  me  to  ask 
you  "  —    The  fairy  became  a  little  embarrassed. 

"  I  am  the  rector's  wife,"  she  said,  starting  afresh.  "  It 
gave  Miss  Gorges  the  greatest  pain  to  think  any  one  could 
so  misjudge  her  father,  whom  she  loves  dearly,  and  she  re- 
quests you  to  burn  the  poem,  and  to  remember  in  future 
that  Sir  George  has  only  done  what  he  felt  right  and  just, 
and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  cruel  and  hasty  conclu- 
sions." 

"  Right  and  just !  "  burst  out  Hans.  "  Do  you  know  the 
stories  people  tell  ;  do  you  know  the  state  of  things  all 
about  ?  He  turns  us  out  of  our  land  :  do  you  know  what 
sum  my  grandfather  paid  for  it  ?  Has  he  ever  told  you  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  ?  "  Hans  named  a  sum  so  large,  that 
Lady  Stella  looked  down. 

It  was  most  uncomfortable  and  distressing.  The  poor 
lady  was  longing  to  think  well  all  round,  but  she  began  to 
to  be  troubled.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  spoken, 
had  looked  very  grave  and  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  transaction,  but  that  he  often  took  a  different 
view  from  his  father  upon  business  questions,  but  Lina's 
passionate  asseverations  had  reassured  her,  and  Lady  Stella 
had  meant  to  scold  the  boy  gently,  listen  to  his  story  if  he 
had  one,  and  explain  away  any  misconception. 

"  But  surely,"  she  faltered,  changing  her  ground,  "  you 
cannot  think  it  right  for  a  young  man  as  you  are,  to  attack 
an  old  man  like  my  father-in-law,  impute  every  dishonor- 
able action  to  him,  turn  him  into  ridicule.  You  have  given 
Miss  Gorges  more  pain  than  you  can  have  any  notion  of, 
and  to  me  also." 

"  As  for  the  verses,"  said  Hans  loftily,  "  I  never  meant 
any  one  to  see  them ;  I  have  no  other  copy,  and  I'm  sure  I 
do  not  know  how  they  came  into  Miss  Gorges'  hands.  You 
say  they  are  enclosed  in  that "  —  as  he  spoke  he  tore  the 
envelope  into  two  or  three  pieces.  "  You  cannot  expect 
me,"  he  went  on  with  some  rising  anger,  "  to  give  up  my 
honest  right  to  my  father's  and  grandfather's  property ; 
and  when  the  day  comes  I  shall  most  certainly  try  to  claim 
it.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  he  added,  turning  a  little 
pale,  "  to  give  Miss  Gorges  any  pain  ;  I  will  never  do  any- 
thing that  is  not  in  fair  open  dealing :  but  I  and  my 
mother  are  ruined.  We  have  hardly  anything  in  the  world 
left  of  all  that  was  ours  :  I  must  think  of  her  as  well  as  of 
myself.  You  cannot  ask  me  to  make  no  effort  to  regain 
what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  our  own." 

Lady  Stella  was  more  and  more  surprised  and  embar- 
rassed. Her  own  brother  could  not  have  spoken  better, 
more  quietly,  more  courteously  ;  with  all  her  liberality  she 
was  half  angry  at  the  young  man's  persistence,  and  yet 
half  won  by  his  evident  sincerity  and  moderation  of  manner. 
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"  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  and  some  day  you  will  be 
sorry  for  your  unjust  suspicions,"  she  said,  warmly;  "  but 
anyhow,  \i  ever  I  or  my  husband  can  be  of  any  help  to  you 
in  any  way  —  will  you"  —  her  voice  softened,  she  put  out 
her  kind  hand  —  "count  upon  us?  He  might  advise  you, 
and  I  have  some  little  influence ;  you  must  be  started  in 
the  world  and  get  on  better  than  you  ever  could  now.  I 
am  sure  that  before  long  you  will  retrieve  your  —  y6ur  for- 
tune, and  make  your  mother  as  proud  as  I  hope  my  son 
will  some  day  make  me."  She  said  it  so  sweetly,  that 
Hans  was  completely  disarmed ;  he  could  not  find  words 
to  thank  her. 

The  pony-carriage  came  up  before  he  could  speak. 
"  Thank  you  for  tearing  the  verses,"  she  said,  starting  to 
her  feet ;  "  I  shall  tell  my  sister.  And  mind  you  come  and 
•ee  me.  I  shall  expect  you.  Good-by,  Mr.  Lefevre,"  and 
with  a  kind,  grave  smile,  the  fairy  drove  off,  brandishing 
her  whip. 

VI. 

Hans  walked  on  homewards,  jingling  the  money  in  his 
pocket  and  thinking  over  this  curious  little  interview. 
Had  he  pained  them,  those  kind  ladies  ?  Should  he  eo  ? 
He  thought  not ;  but  he  kept  wondering  what  she  was  like 
at  home.  That  sweet  young  lady  !  who  would  ever  dream 
of  imputing  ill-meaning  to  her  ?  Hans  seemed  to  be  in  de- 
mand. As  he  passed  "  The  Green  Ladders,"  he  saw  Tom 
Parker,  who  had  been  away  for  some  time,  and  who  was 
now  safely  returned,  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  favorite  stock  in  bis  button-hole,  and  a  hat  cocked 
on  one  side  of  his  red  shock  head,  looking  more  vulgar  and 
important  even  than  usual.  "  Here,  Lefevre,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  "  —  and  stepping  forward,  he  beckoned  him 
mysteriously  a  little  on  one  side.  It  was  to  tell  Hans 
something  that  he  had  already  told  him  more  than  once. 
There  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  agricultural  laborers  held 
almost  immediately  in  the  bar-room  of  the  little  public. 
"  We  have  secured  Bridges  ;  I  am  to  say  a  few  words  my- 
self," said  Tom.  "  We  asked  Mr.  Gorges,  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  will  care  to  come  —  too  near  home,"  said  Tom  with 
a  chuckle.  "  You  had  better  look  in,  Lefevre ;  what  is 
the  use  of  shutting  your  ears  and  eyes  to  what  is  happen- 
ing ?  There's  nothing  to  be  done  single-handed,  union  is 
everything ;  why,  I  don't  despair  of  seeing  our  man  in  Par- 
liament before  we've  done.  By  Jove,  Lefevre,  if  I  were 
you,  I  shouldn't  lag  behind.  I  have  put  your  name  down 
as  a  member  of  our  Hillford  Club.  The  Reds  and  Greens, 
you  know.  We  have  got  our  organ  at  last.  ...  I  didn't 
tell  you  before,  that  is  what  I  have  been  about." 

"  An  organ,"  said  Hans,  bewildered. 

"  Yes,  weekly  ;  first-rate  —  the  Excelsior.  There  was 
an  indirect  reply  to  my  leading  article  in  the  first  number ; 
see  Daily  Telegraph  o{  yeateTday  —  mentions  no  names,  you 
know,  but  it  is  easy  to  know  who  it  is  aimed  at." 

"  Do  you  write  the  leaders  ? "  Hans  asked,  somewhat 
dazzled. 

"That  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,"  said  Tom.  "The 
editor  alone  knows  and  is  responsible  for  the  authorship  of 
each  article ;  Butcher  —  don't  you  know  him  ?  —  a  very  re- 
markable man,  I  can  tell  you.  He  wants  to  make  your 
acquaintance ;  he  was  very  much  struck  by  a  conversation  I 
repeated,  and  with  your  views  upon  agriculture.   He  is  here." 

Hans  blushed  up ;  it  was  flattering  to  hear  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Butcher  was  interested  in  him. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  asked  hesitating,  "  that  if  I  were  to 
send  a  few  notes  I  have  put  down,  there  would  be  any 
chance  of  you  getting  them  inserted  into  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  I'm  sure,"  said  Tom,  absently  looking  up 
and  down  the  road.  Five  or  six  laborers  were  coming  up 
in  their  smocks  and  Sunday  coats. 

"  Hillo  1  the  Parson,  by  Jove  1 "  said  Tom  suddenly. 

"  These  are  the  people  whose  bitter  tyranny  brings 
thinffg  to  our  present  state,"  said  a  small  man,  coming  up 
in  shiny  new  clothes.  "  1  don't  think  your  young  o<^e 
would  look  so  sleek  if  he  could  hear  some  of  the  things  that 
will  be  said  to-day  concerning  him  and  the  old  o^re  —  eh. 
Parker?"  '  o  o  . 


Hans  looked  up  as  the  new-comer  spoke,  and  saw  the 
new  clergyman  coming  along  the  lane.  A  little  procession 
was  following  ;  laboring-men  stumping  along,  or  hobbling, 
or  trudging,  according  to  their  various  loads  of  years,  rheu- 
matics, cares,  hard  work.  The  new  married  clergyman 
seemed  pretty  free  as  yet  from  any  of  those  overweights ; 
and  able  to  bear  his  quarter  of  a  century  with  ease  and 
hopefulness ;  his  heart  beat  warmly,  the  sunlight  was  in 
his  path,  and  his  steps  came  straifjht  and  prosperous.  Tom 
waited  until  Mr.  Gorges  caught  him  up,  and  then  he  jostled 
somewhat  rudely  against  the  incumbent  as  he  passed  and 
sent  some  dust  ilying.  Hans  blushed  up  and  made  way 
with  a  little  bow.  He  had  not  bargained  for  rudeness. 
He  would  have  liked  to  apologize  as  he  thought  of  the 
gentle  look  of  Lady  Stella's  brown  eyes. 

"  Is  the  meeting  to-day  V  "  said  Mr.  Gorges  to  Hans. 

"  We  are  all  on  our  way  there  now,"  said  Hans.  "  I  am 
glad  you  think  of  coming,  for  it  concerns  us  all." 

Mr.  Gorges  looked  up  surprised  as  his  wife  had  done. 
The  young  man  answered  him  in  a  quiet  voice ;  but  it  was 
clear  and  well  modulated.  He  spoke  ajt  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  prosperous  ten  thousand. 

"  I  had  not  really  —  a  —  made  up  my  mind  about  going," 
said  Mr.  Gorges,  looking  a  little  embarrassed.  "  You  see 
my  position  is  difficult;  I  don't  want  to  show  any  bias  one 
way  or  another,"  Harold  went  on  floundering,  for  he  saw  a 
look  of  something  like  scorn  on  the  young  man's  dark  face, 
and  a  sneer  in  that  of  the  two  others  standing  near.  Han* 
looked  away  into  the  first  battered  face  that  went  by; 
what  chance  had  these  poor  clowns,  measured  against  such 
prosperous  plausible  antagonists?  For  an  instant  he  had 
thought  this  man  was  bringing  his  prosperity  to  the  help 
of  these  unfortunates.     He  bad  misread  the  kind  glances. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Hans  said  ;  "I  thought  clergymen 
were  by  way  of  showing  a  bias  in  favor  of  those  who  want 
helping.  I  didn't  know  ;  I  am  only  a  farmer,  and  a  very 
unsuccessful  one ; "  and  he  walked  on  and  caught  up  Tom 
Parker,  who  was  laughing  to  himself. 

"  Well !  here  you  are.  There  ain't  anything  to  be  got 
out  o(  them;  I  could  have  told  you  so,  only  you  wouldn't 
believe  me.  Cold-blooded  sneaks,  hard-hearted  tyrants, 
we  will  teach  them  our  power.  Once  set  the  Excelsior  at 
'em,  you  will  see  the  old  ogre  down  on  his  marrow-bones 
yet,"  and  Tom  cocked  his  straw  hat  and  marched  in 
through  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to  the  old  sale-room 
at  "  The  Green  Ladders,"  where  a  deal  table  with  a  glastf 
of  water  and  a  few  rickety  old  benches  were  prepared. 

"  Here,  sit  down  by  me,"  said  Tom.  "  I  am  a-going  to 
say  a  few  words  ;  but  what's  words  —  perhaps  a  dozen  on 
'em  may  'ear  them  and  all  the  good  seed's  throw'd  away. 
Our  organ  is  the  real  thing  to  give  us  the  power,  and  we 
will  use  it,  see  if  we  don't.  .  .  .  Look  here,  Hans,"  he  said 
confidentially.  "  I  am  speaking  as  a  friend  ;  you  take  your 
four  ten-pound  shares  —  I  know  you  have  the  money  by 
you  —  we  give  you  six  per  cent,  interest  to  begin  with,  and 
a  fair  share  of  all  the  dividends,  besides  paying  you  for  any 
occasional  leaders  or  lighter  articles  that  you  may  wish  to 
contribute.  Your  fortune's  made  ;  you  are  no  farmer,  my 
boy  ;  forgive  me,  you  never  will  make  anything  out  of  the 
land  ;  but  you  have  brains,  and  you  know  it :  and  take  my 
advice  and  look  to  them  for  the  crops." 

Perhaps  if  there  had  only  been  Tom  Parker  and  Butcher 
the  agitator,  in  his  shiny  new  clothes,  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, this  story  would  never  have  been  written.  Hans  was 
sorely  tempted  by  Tom's  proposal ;  but  the  thought  of  his 
mother's  distress  held  him  back,  and  yet,  was  it  reasonable 
to  refuse  a  good  offer,  made  by  a  tried  friend,  because  she 
was  nervous  and  Tom's  manners  were  bad  ?  Hans  looked 
up  at  his  friend  as  he  stood  gasping  and  spluttering  over 
his  speech,  grateful  for  a  prompting  word  from  Hans,  who 
had  quickly  thrown  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  felt  ready  to  make  a  speech  himself  before  Tom  had 
finished  his  first  sentence.  When  Parker  finished,  to  a 
tunc  of  hobnails  and  shuffling,  Mr.  Butcher,  the  spirited 
proprietor  of  the  Excelsior,  took  up  the  theme.  He  was  an 
agitator  by  profession,  and  made  his  living  by  the  wrongs 
of  others  ;  he  was  secretary  to  the   Reds  and  Greens,  • 
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newly  organized  Radical  club.  His  glib,  fluent  sentences 
rolled  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bitterly  true  they  were, 
but  some  truths  seem  almost  like  falsehoods  in  some  peo- 
ple's mouths,  vague,  meaningless.  Hans  knew  every  de- 
tail to  be  accurate  in  the  main,  but  he  listened  unmoved. 
The  unfairness  and  one-sidedness  of  it  all  repelled  him.  He 
did  not  care  to  throw  in  his  venture  with  such  a  man  as 
this,  and  he  grasped  his  forty  pounds  tight  in  his  pocket. 

Butcher  sat  down,  mopping  up  his  face,  and  then  Mr. 
Bridges  came  forward.  Hans  had  heard  of  him  before, 
and  looked  up  with  some  curiosity. 

This  was  a  middle-aged  strong-set  man,  with  a  powerful 
honest  face  and  a  powerful  honest  voice.  He  spoke  with  a 
slight  country  accent  that  was  not  disagreeable ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  give  point  and  character  to  his  sen- 
tences, which  came  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  rolling  true  to 
their  mark.  It  seemed  to  some  of  those  that  listened  that 
it  was  not  one  man  speaking  ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  whole 
generation  of  men  and  women  who  were  telling  the 
manner  of  their  daily  life,  of  their  daily  wants. 

The  man  who  was  speaking  had  lived  through  it  all  him- 
self, and  had  felt  hunger  and  biting  cold,  and  seen  his  little 
children  suffer.  He  had  been  in  and  out  of  other  cottages 
besides  his  own,  where  the  same  cruel  laws  of  want,  cold, 
hunger,  were  imposed  by  circumstance,  by  custom,  by 
thoughtless  platitude.  He  had  seen  little  children  over- 
tasked and  put  to  labor  unfitted  to  their  strength  ;  he  had 
seen  women  working  in  the  fields,  and  their  little  babies  of 
three  weeks  old  brought  out  through  the  bitter  wind,  be- 
cause the  father  could  not,  toiling  early  and  late,  earn 
enough  alone  for  the  home,  not  even  if  he  had  worked  all 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  He  had  seen  men  crip- 
pled and  starved  into  premature  old  age,  and  as  he  spoke 
more  than  one  of  those  present  glanced  at  old  Frank  Con- 
derell,  crawling  in,  doubled  up,  and  scarce  able  to  stand  :  he 
was  not  sixty  years  old,  but  he  looked  a  hundred.  Bridges 
■went  on,  not  very  bitterly,  but  clearly  and  to  the  point ;  it 
had  been  the  custom,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
custom  should  remain.  These  men  had  been  systemati- 
cally underpaid,  underled,  from  no  special  unkindness  and 
ill-will,  but  from  the  habit  of  the  employers  and  the  habit  of 
resignation.  But  why  should  they  resign  themselves  any 
longer  to  so  cruel  a  state  ?  why  consent  to  work  for  wages 
that  did  not  represent  the  work  nor  anything  nearly  equiv- 
alent ?  Others  had  found  out  the  strength  of  unity  before 
this;  "  And  I  call  upon  all  of  you  men,"  he  said,  "  to  u-nite, 
for  the  good  of  your  children  and  of  your  self-respect  and 
liberty,  and  to  demand  the  increase  of  wages  which  most 
justly  belongs  to  you.  f  myself  have  been  without  a  loaf 
o*  bread  to  set  before  my  little  ones,  dismissed  at  a  minute's 
notice,  and  with  no  redress.  The  magistrates  won't  con- 
vict the  ma-asters ;  we  have  tried  it  again  and  again. 

"  Why,  a  pair  of  boots  cost  fourteen  shillin',  and  a  man's 
wages  in  some  parts  are  twelve. and  thirteen  shillin'  a  week. 
...  I  have  seen  people  sore  put  to  it,"  cried  the  orator, 
for  he  was  an  orator,  "  and  my  heart  has  bled  for  those  un- 
happy children,  doomed  to  toil,  to  lives  of  suffering  and 
insufficiency.  People  talk  of  the  glories  of  England ; 
these  are  among  the  sorrows  of  our  most  unhappy  coun- 
try." 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  for  an  instant.  Mr.  Gorges  had 
slipped  in  unperceived  in  the  midst,  and  was  sitting  listen- 
ing—  a  sense  of  wrong  had  come  to  some  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows present  for  the  first  time.  Joe  Blake  got  tipsy  at  the 
bar  before  he  went  home,  on  the  strength  of  his  newly- 
awakened  rights.  Butcher  beckoned  Hans  aside  as  the 
meeting  dispersed. 

"  You  have  heard  him,"  he  said,  eagerly  ;  "  will  you  join 
ns  ?  will  you  help  these  poor  creatures  and  benefit  yourself 
at  the  same  time  ?  There  is  the  organ  waiting ;  it  only 
wants  wind  and  muscle,  and  money  is  muscle.  .  .  .  Give 
me  your  hand  :  Parker  has  vouched  for  you.  A  guinea  a 
week  to  begin  with,  and  six  per  cent." 

Bridges  came  up  at  that  moment  with  his  earnest  face. 
"  Are  you  a  farmer,  and  on  our  side,  sir  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart,  there  were  more  such  as  you." 
When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Hans  came  home,  pale 


and  moved,  in  the  twilight,  and  knocked  at  his  mother's 
door,  she  ran  to  open,  and  met  him  with  open  arms.  The 
time  had  seemed  long,  and  her  heart  had  been  yearning  for 
him. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  where  have  you  been 
and  you  have  sold  the  cow  —  and  have  got  the  money  ?  " 

"Better  than  that,  mother,"  said  Hans,  with  beaming 
happy  eyes.  "  I  think  1  see  my  way  to  a  livelihood,  to 
comfort  you,  and  something  I  scarce  care  to  do." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  said  the  widow,  eagerly. 

Jack  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  four 
slips  of  pink  paper :  they  were  four  shares  in  the  Excelsior 
newspaper.     Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre  gave  a  loud  cry  of  despair. 

When  Hans  awoke  next  morning,  Tom  Butcher  was 
standing  outside,  tapping  at  his  bedroom  window.  "  Here 
are  the  proofs  of  the  report  of  the  meeting,"  he  cried  ;  "  the 
man  sat  up  all  night  to  put  them  into  type." 


Lady  Stella  Gorges  to  her  sister,  Lady  M.  Milwarden. 

FoxsLip  Rectory,  Septemhev  38,  18 — . 
I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  1  last  wrote,  my  dear- 
est Mary.  Dear  Baby  is  well,  the  carpets  and  curtains  are 
spreading  by  degrees,  the  garden  is  getting  into  order,  the 
new  cook  is  a  success.  I  am  quite  charmed  with  my  pretty 
new  house  and  Sir  George's  kindness  and  liberality.  He 
has  just  been  here,  promising  to  build  me  a  dairy.  I  cannot 
think  how  it  was  1  was  so  afraid  of  him  when  I  first  saw 
him.  Harold  and  Lina  had  made  me  shy,  I  think,  but  al- 
though my  husband  laughs  at  me  for  my  cheerful  views  of 
life  and  people,  he  owns  that  he  did  not  do  his  father  jus- 
tice, and  I  do  begin  to  hope  that  in  future  they  will  all 
understand  one  another  better  than  they  have  done  hitherto. 
Sir  George  is  peculiar,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  really  warm- 
hearted ;  he  has  been  most  kind  about  the  rectory  —  con- 
sulted us  about  everything,  done  everything  we  wished, 
and  let  us  come  here  just  when  we  began  to  feel  the  want 
of  a  home  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  were  very  happy  at 
Stoneymoor  Court,  but  I  must  confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to 
be  in  one's  own  house,  to  ring  one's  own  bell,  order  one's 
own  dinner,  open  the  window,  send  for  Baby  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  trot  out  the  little  ponies  at  five  minutes' 
notice  instead  of  solemnly  making  up  one's  mind  to  a  drive 
the  day  before.  Lady  Gorges  came  yesterday  with  Lina. 
The  visit  went  off  very  well ;  we  had  five  o'clock  tea  in  the 
morning  room  ;  the  view  was  looking  lovely,  the  purple 
moor,  the  nutwoods,  the  cows  munching  in  the  meadow,  the 
distant  farm-bouse  buried  in  its  elms  and  stacks :  Beancrofl 
Farm,  where  that  poor  man  used  to  live  who  wanted  to  go 
to  law  about  his  lease.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  him  ?  I 
cannot  exactly  understand  the  rights  of  the  story  ;  I  am 
afraid  Sir  George  is  a  little  difficult  to  convince  at  times. 
The  widow  still  keeps  the  farm,  though  the  land  reverted 
to  us — to  Sir  George,  I  mean,  at  the  farmer's  death,  and 
the  lawsuit  was  avoided.  The  Rectory  is  built  upon  one 
of  the  fields,  and  the  garden  (which  certainly  is  wonder- 
fully productive  and  succeeds  admirably — we  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  our  gardener)  was  drained  out  of  a  marsh 
by  Lefevre  himself —  1  felt  quite  grateful  to  him  to-day 
when  I  saw  Baby's -ecstasies  over  the  honeysuckles.  (1  as- 
sure you  that  children  begin  to  observe  everything  at  two 
months  old.)  1  should  like  you  to  know  a  young  man,  the 
farmer's  son  who  interests  me  very  much.  He  sometimes 
comes  to  see  me.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  name  lor  him- 
self. He  is  very  clever  and  very  handsome  ;  he  writes  in 
a  horrid  vulgar  newspaper  called  the  Excelsior,  which  has 
had  the  most  extraordinary  success.  Harold  likes  it,  but 
Sir  George  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  He  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  the  editor,  a  short  time  ago,  which  all  the 
county  papers  took  up,  and  they  say  it  nearly  doubled  the 
sale  of  the  Excelsior. 

Poor  Lina  misses  Baby  dreadfully,  she  says.  Lady 
Gorges  is  not  fond  of  children.  Dearest  Mary,  do  they 
wind  her  up  on  Tuesdays  with  the  clocks?  Hushsh,  you 
say.     Peggy  brought  Baby  in  to  see  her  grandmamma,  and 
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Lady  Gorges  never  looked  at  the  child.  No  wonder  poor 
Lina  looks  sad  sometimes,  and  my  heart  aches  for  her 
when  I  think  of  our  own  mother,  and  all  the  love  and 
warmth  of  our  old  home.  It  was  everywhere,  and  lasted 
all  day  long ;  it  tucked  us  up  in  bed,  and  seemed  to  come 
shining  in  of  a  morning.  Dear  Mary,  I  like  to  think  my 
children  will  inherit  some  of  our  mother's  love,  though 
they  will  never  have  known  her.  You  will  be  interested 
in  the  schools  ;  they  are  beautifully  arranged,  with  dear 
little  children  (only  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  Baby's 
catching  any  infectious  illness,  I  would  let  him  go  and 
play  with  them  when  he  is  older).  Hannah  Gourlay  is  a 
real  treasure  of  a  mistress.  I  have  only  seen  her  once. 
She  came  to  thank  me  for  furnishing  the  room  in  the 
schoolhouse,  but  I  told  her  it  was  your  doing,  not  mine. 
It  is  very  nice  to  see  people  who  have  seen  you,  dearest 
Molly.  When  am  I  going  to  see  you  ?  Meanwhile  I  shall 
go  on  writing  ;  but  I  must  finish  for  to-day,  for  it  is  post- 
time,  and  Lina  is  coming  for  me  in  the  pony- carrianfe. 

Your  S.  (J. 

Letters  are  story-books  written  for  one  particular  person, 
•  and  story-books  attempt,  in  some  measure,  to  represent  life 
without  its  attendant  restrictions  of  time  and  space. 
What  are  miles  to  the  writer?  Years  fly  before  his  pen, 
estates  are  enclosed  within  the  fold  of  a  page.  Three 
months  had  passed  since  Hans  purchased  his  pink  shares 
from  Tom  Butcher.  To  everybody's  surprise,  the  Excel- 
sior, as  Lady  Stella  said,  was  a  most  extraordinary  success. 
The  Reds  and  Greens  were  a  powerful  community ;  and 
their  paper,  which  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin 
when  Hans'  £40  came  to  start  it  again,  was  now  a  recog- 
nized power  in  the  county,  paying  ten  per  cent,  dividend. 
Hans  had  certainly,  as  his  mother  said,  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time  over  his  books  ;  it  turned  to  some  profit  now 
that  he  was  farming  ideas  and  pens  and  ink  instead  of 
oats  and  beans.  He  was  himself  more  surprised  at  his 
own  success  than  anybody  else. 

There  are  some  people  who  all  their  lives  long  have  to 
be  content  with  half-brewed  ale,  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  en- 
velopes, cheese-parings,  fingers  of  friendship.  To  take  the 
lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  life  is  not  always  so  easily  done 
as  people  imagine.  There  are  times  and  hours  when 
everybody  is  equal,  when  even  the  humblest  nature  con- 
ceives the  best,  and  longs  for  it,  and  cannot  feel  quite  con- 
tent with  a  part.  You  may  be  courageous  enough  to 
accept  disappointment,  or  generous  enough  not  to  grudge 
any  other  more  fortunate,  but  to  be  content  demands  some- 
thing tangible  besides  courage  or  generosity. 

Hitherto  Hans  had  been  anything  but  happy.  He  did 
not  like  his  work,  or  his  position  in  life  :  he  had  grown 
bitter  over  the  wrongs  he  saw  all  about,  and  could  not 
mend.  Now  he  seemed  to  see  hope  dawning ;  but  his 
mother's  incredulity  was  very  distressing.  She  loved  him, 
but  could  not  believe  in  him.  She  admired  in  secret,  but 
certainly  her  talk  was  not  encouraging.  He  want  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people  round  about !  As  if  an 
inexperienced  boy  could  do  anything.  Why  had  he  not 
tried  his  hand  upon  Hodgetts  ?  How  could  he  write  about 
things  in  which,  he  must  confess,  he  had  failed  utterly. 
"  If  reformers  would  only  try  their  hand  at  their  own  work. 
.  .  .  Your  dear  father  never  neglected  his,  nor  com- 
plained of  his  position,"  continued  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  a 
si^h.  "  And  I'm  sure  I  never  regretted  the  step  I  took 
when  I  became  a  farmer's  wife,  and  left  my  own  sphere  " 
(Mrs.  Lefevre's  sphere  had  revolved  in  the  pestle  and  mor- 
tar of  a  suburban  apothecary)  ;  "  but  indeed,  dear,  I  have 
often  thought  how  much  better  it  would  haye  been  for  you 
if  your  father  had  married  somebody  more  able  to  be  of 
use,  more  —     What  is  that  singing,  Hans  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  chapel,  mother,"  said  Hans.  «  This  is  their 
Thursday  meeting." 

Hans  and  his  mother  had  been  wandering  along  the 
road,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  gone  on'farther'than 
they  had  intended.  Hans  was  bareheaded.  Mrs.  Lefevre 
had  only  thrown  a  shawl  over  her  head :  it  was  early 
still :  the  meeting  was  held  at   six  o'clock,  and  it  had  only 


just  begun  aa  Lady  Stella  and  Miss  Gorges  drove  by  in 
their  basket  carriage,  on  their  way  home  to  dinner  at  the 
Rectory.  Lady  Stella  stopped  the  horse  for  an  instant  to 
shake  hands  with  Hans  and  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
"  We  were  to  have  met  Sir  George,"  she  said ;  *'  have  you 
seen  him  go  by  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lefevre  said  No  so  curtly  that  Lady  Stella  blushed 
and  drove  on ;  as  for  Miss  Gorges,  she  had  not  spoken, 
but  bad  sat  quietly  looking  at  Hans  with  curious  pale  blue 
sympathetic  glances.  Somehow  they  seemed  to  magnetize 
him  ;  a  vague  something  seemed  to  strike  some  mysterious 
chord  as  he  watched  her.  When  Lady  Stella  blushed,  her 
sister-in-law  turned  pale,  and  Hans  thought  that  in  her 
eyes  there  seemed  to  be  some  odd  look  of  understanding 
of  apology  ;  it  must  have  been  fancy  ;  it  was  too  absurd. 
She  seemed  to  be  there  even  after  the  carriage  bad  turned 
the  corner  of  the  lane,  still  looking  at  him. 

"  She  looks  proud  enough,"  said  Mrs.  lefevre,  indiflFer- 
ently  ;  "  what  is  it  they  are  singing  V  "  Hans  did  not  an- 
swer. The  two  had  stopped  for  a  minute  to  listen  to  the 
hymn  which  came  mingling  pleasantly  with  evening  honey- 
suckle and  clover  scents.  It  was  a  cheerful  sort  of  strain ; 
very  different  from  the  drawling  moan  of  the  little  Sunday 
scholars  —  old  Caleb  Ferrier,  the  shepherd,  seemed  to  be 
leading,  and  the  whole  congregation  was  joining  in,  nod- 
ding time  and  clapping  books  and  elbows  in  the  most  in- 
spiriting manner.  These  people  were  certainly  singing 
their  own  song  and  praying  their  own  prayers  in  this  little 
square  brick  box,  and  asking  for  the  things  they  really 
wanted  for  themselves  and  their  families,  instead  of  for 
those  things  which  other  people  had  thought  necessary  for 
them.  Other  people,  such  as  archbishops  who  had  never 
worked  all  day  long  in  a  stubble-field ;  high  court  council- 
lors who  had  never  eaten  their  wives'  hunch  of  bread  in 
their  hungry  need. 

Tom  Parker  in  a  corner  by  the  pulpit  was  very  promi- 
nent, with  a  stock  in  his  button-hole  and  a  hymn-book, 
flourishing  the  time;  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
open  door  of  the  meeting-house  and  caught  Hans'  eye,  but 
he  went  on  singing. 

"  An'  win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  shouted  Tom  in  chorus, 
"  as  we  go  marching  on."  "  And  we'll  march,  and  we'll 
march,  an'  win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  sang  the  old  shepherd, 
and  the  clerk,  and  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Nangles,  and  his 
three  daughters.  The  whole  chapel  seemed  inspirited  by 
the  cheerful  tune,  and  if  living  a  good  life  only  consisted,  as 
the  hymn-books  tell  us,  in  marching  about  in  bands  to  music, 
the  congregation  seemed  well  advanced  on  its  way  to  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  felt  she  ought  to  say  something  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  hymn  tune,  but  somehow  it  had 
cheered  her  up  too  as  she  listened,  and  it  seemed  ungrate- 
ful to  complain  just  at  that  moment :  still  she  could  not 
resist  a  little  sneer  at  Tom  Parker.  "  Did  you  see  him 
with  that  enormous  nosegay  ?  "  she  said  as  she  walked 
away.  "  How  you  can  bear  to  spend  whole  evenings  with 
him  or  that  man  Bridges  at  that  horrid  '  Green  Ladders,' 
as  you  do  —  I  am  sure  Sir  George  must  think  "  — 

"  What  do  I  care  what  he  thinks  —  if  he  did  think," 
cried  Hans.  "  Bridges  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  if  he  had  ten 
thousand  a  year  he  would  do  more  in  a  week  to  set  things 
right  than  the  old  ogre  has  done  harm  in  all  his  wickeu 
life." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and  Hans,  looking  up, 
heard  a  horse's  foot  strike  the  road.  It  was  Sir  George, 
who  gave  a  disagreeable  sort  of  grin,  showing  all  his  great 
teeth,  and  rode  on. 

Sir  George  had  delayed  —  he  had  a  special  reason  for 
delay  —  but  all  must  be  settled  now  —  and  leaving  Foxslip 
behind,  he  went  placidly  journeying  along  the  road.  His 
well-equipped  groom  cantered  behind. 

It  seemed  an  odd  arrangement  of  fate  by  which  all  these 
tranquil  and  gentle  things  belonged  to  this  fierce  old  man. 
Sloping  shadows,  waving  coppice,  soft  prismatic  tints,  and 
pasture  land  and  pleasure  lawn ;  the  manor-house,  rising 
above  the  elm  heads,  and  the  distant  farms  of  which  the 
gables   were  peeping  through   the   nutwoods.     The  very 
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nuts  in  their  little  wooden  cases  were  Sir  George's,  and 
the  birds'  eggs  in  their  mossy  nests.     Little  Jeff  Ferrier, 

6 anting  along  the  road  from  Hayhurst,  had  some  of  the 
iaronet's  property  in  his  trousers'  pockets  as  he  scrambled 
out  of  the  horse's  way.  Sir  George  threw  him  a  copper 
and  rode  on  —  he  was  in  an  amiable  mood.  He  had  struck 
his  grand  blow,  and  would  now  prove  to  his  tenantry  that 
they  could  not  hold  revolutionary  meetings  with  impunity 
on  his  estate.  They  incited  his  laborers  to  strike ;  did 
they  ?  He  would  show  them  who  was  master,  and  that 
he  was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  if  he  chose  to  cut  down 
the  trees  and  enclose  the  common  for  building  purposes, 
nobody  could  prevent  him.  Something  else  had  put  him 
into  good  humor  with  all  the  world,  with  his  own  daughter 
especially,  that  morning;  and  Jeff  Ferrier  owed  his  copper 
to  no  less  an  event  than  an  interview  between  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Crockett,  the  new  owner  of  Trembleton  Court, 
"  who  had  come  forward  in  the  mo'st  gentlemanly  manner," 
■aid  Sir  George  to  his  wife,  "  and  really  Lina  could  not  do 
better." 

Poor  Lady  Gorges!  her  heart  failed  her,  for  Lina  had 
declared  in  secret  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  do  so 
well  for  herself  as  to  marry  the  owner  of  Trembleton. 

A  minute  later  the  little  ploughboy  came  up  to  Hans, 
panting  and  dusty.  "  Be  grandfayther  in  the-ar,  I  say  ? 
mother  wa-ants  him.  I  werr  to  bring  'im  quick,  and  Mr, 
Parrrker  tu."  Jeff  Ferrier  was  ahead  of  the  usual  village 
urchins  and  could  take  a  message  on  an  emergency,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  make  out  what  he  wanted  now,  so  excited 
and  breathless  was  he.  "  The  trees,  they'se  cuttun  our 
trees,"  he  repeated,  with  his  little  gooseberry  eyes  starting 
out  of  his  head.  "They'se  broake  oop  grandfayther's 
bench  where  'a  sits  Soonday,"  said  Jeff,  still  panting. 
"  Goa  and  see  for  ye'sell,  can't  ye  ?  Mother  said  gome 
one  were  to  stoap  'un." 

Hans  began  to  understand,  and  without  another  word 
he  walked  back  a  few  paces,  and  going  to  the  chapel  door, 
beckoned  out  his  friend.  Then  Jeff  was  called  up,  and 
after  a  minute's  consultation  Hans  and  Tom  Parker  set 
off  running  across  the  fields.  As  the  two  young  men 
hurried  along  in  hot  haste,  they  met  Sam  Plackett  mean- 
dering along  the  fields  talking  to  his  sweetheart ;  at  a  kvi 
words  from  them,  he  left  that  disconsolate  damsel  to  follow 
as  best  she  could,  and  set  off'  running  too.  Hans  hurried 
on  first  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  as  he  reached  the  green 
he  saw  that  his  suspicions  were  only  too  real  :  one  great 
noble  tree  lay  helpless,  with  all  its  shady  branches  out- 
spread and  quivering  still,  upon  the  grass.  The  men  had 
got  their  ropes  round  a  second  tree :  birds  were  flying 
from  the  branches,  widow  Barnes  was  weeping  piteously 
and  clinging  to  the  bailiff's  arm;  one  or  two  little  children 
were  looking  on  scared,  so  were  a  couple  of  young  men 
from  the  public-house. 

The  bailiff  paid  no  attention  to  widow  Barnes ;  but  a 
more  serious  obstacle  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  group 
was  the  rectory  pony-carriage,  in  which  sat  Lady  Stella. 
Miss  Gorges  had  jumped  out  and  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  great  fallen  tree. 

"  My  father  could  not  have  intended  that  you  should 
do  such  a  thing,"  cried  the  girl  in  her  ringing  voice.  "  Mr. 
Mason,  1  beg  jou  as  a  personal  favor  to  tell  these  men  to 
leave  off." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mason,"  cried  Lady  Stella,  "  it  must  be  a 
mistake." 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  turning 
distracted  from  one  to  another,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  I  — 
Sir  George  was  positive  in  his  orders.  I  myself  think  it 
a  pity  ;  but "  — 

'*  A  pity !  it's  a  shame,"  cried  Miss  Gorges,  "  to  cut 
down  these  noble  old  trees.  I  am  sure  no  one  has  any 
right  to  do  so,"  she  cried,  more  and  more  excited,  in  a 
ribrating  voice. 

"  Ain't  it  a  shame.  Miss  ?  "  sobbed  widow  Barnes,  with 
many  a  memory  in  her  old  heart  of  young  life  and  court- 
ing days,  a'jd  long  years  passed  beneath  the  shade. 

The  agent  looked  bewildered  from  Miss  Gorges  to  Lady 
Stella,  who  still  sat  in  the  little  carriage,  to  Hans  and   his 


companions,  who  were  looking  very  resolute,  and  who  had 
quietly  surrounded  the  doomed  tree  and  the  men  at  work 
upon  it. 

"  Here  is  Sir  George,"  said  Mason,  much  relieved  and 
looking  up  the  road. 

Lina  gave  a  little  cry,  and  ran  forward  to  meet  her  father. 
In  her  excitement  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  had  come  un- 
tied and  were  flying  behind  her  mixed  with  her  long  golden 
curls.  Hans  never  forgot  her  as  he  saw  her  that  day. 
She  was  moved,  thrilled  out  of  her  usual  silence  ;  as  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she  stood  entreating 
her  father  to  forbid  the  men  from  going  on  with  their  work 
of  destruction. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  grunted  the  Baronet ;  "  why  have 
you  delayed,  Mason  ?  Miss  Gorges  does  not  understand. 
Get  into  your  carriage,  Lina,  and  drive  home.  It  is  a 
matter  of  business.     You  have  nothing  to  do  here." 

Lina  was  trembling,  but  she  still  persisted  in  her  en- 
treaties. 

"  Get  into  your  carriage  and  go  home,  I  tell  you,"  hissed 
the  Baronet  through  his  great  yellow  teeth. 

Lady  Stella  bit  her  lip  with  indignation ;  Lina,  paler  and 
paler,  seemed  ready  to  faint.  < 

"  Papa,  I "  —  The  words  died  away  on  Lina's  lips ;  her 
father  paid  no  heed  to  what  she  said,  for  something  else 
now  came  to  withdraw  his  attention.  This  something  was 
no  less  than  a  reinforcement  of  the  villagers  with  sticks 
and  pitchforks,  who  had  suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  Hans, 
surrounded  the  remaining  trees. 

"  This  is  our  properly ;  you  have  no  legal  right  whatever 
for  what  you  are  doing.  I  defy  you  to  prove  your  right  to 
our  common  land,"  shouted  young  Lefevre  in  a  loud  voice. 
His  eyes  were  sparkling,  his  nostrils  were  open,  his  head 
was  thrown  back  ;  no  young  warrior  ever  flew  to  arms  with 
a  nobler  and  more  determined  aspect.  They  all  felt  in- 
stinctively that  Hans  was  their  leader ;  he  had  got  the 
men  together,  by  magic  almost,  and  now  he  stood  among 
them  alight  in  his  youth  and  in  the  undaunted  vigor  of  his 
generous  scorn. 

"  You  miserable  men,"  he  said  to  the  woodmen,  "  cut- 
ting down  your  own  inheritance,  coming  here  to  spoil  your 
neighbors'.  What  has  that  man  ever  done  for  you  or  for 
your  children  that  you  should  consent  to  do  this  dirty  job 
for  him  ?  " 

"  (t!o  on  with  your  work,"  roared  Sir  George. 

"  The  trees  are  sold.  Sir  George  has  contracted  for  them, 
and  you  understand  a  gentleman's  word,"  said  Mr.  Mason, 
still  apologizing. 

Hans  gave  a  glance  of  scorn  and  amusement,  his  men 
closed  in,  and  one  of  the  woodmen  sulkily  flung  down  his 
saw. 

"  I'll  be  d d  if  I  go  on  with  this  here  job." 

The  other  two  followed  his  example  ;  in  vain  Sir  George 
cursed  and  fumed  at  Mason. 

"  Come,  Lina,  come,"  said  Lady  Stella  of  the  burning 
cheeks,  and  Lina,  deadly  pale,  turned  round,  and  with 
downcast,  shame-stricken  looks  got  into  the  carriage  again. 
As  the  two  ladies  drove  off  along  the  bend  of  the  road 
which  passed  the  place  where  the  resolute  young  men  were 
still  keeping  guard,  Hans  heard  a  low  long  sort  of  sobbing 
sigh  that  touched  him  profoundly. 

Then,  in  a  little  more,  the  green  was  deserted,  the 
widow's  donkey  came  trotting  back  to  its  accustomed 
grazing  place,  the  cocks  and  hens  stalked  about  in  their 
usual  desultory  manner ;  one  great  tree  still  lay  on  the 
ground,  but  the  others  were  safe,  and  their  murmuring 
branches  seemed  rustling  with  deep  fresh  life  all  that  night, 
long  after  the  moon  had  risen  and  stirred  the  shadows  on 
the  plain. 


WORDSWORTH'S  THREE  YARROWS. 

In  the  thought  of  all  true  poets,  their  ideal  creations 
have  their  root  in  the  poet's  own  experience.  However 
remote  from  actual  life  the  perfected  creation  may  appear, 
whether  it  be  a  "  Midsummer  Niiiht's  Dream  "  or  a  *'  Re- 
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Tolt  of  Islam,"  it  will  be  found  that  all  its  finer  feature! 
were  the  birth  of  some  cbanoe  bright  moments,  when  cer- 
tain aspects  of  nature,  or  expressions  of  human  counte- 
nance, or  incidents  of  life,  or  subtle  traits  of  character, 
struck  on  the  poet's  soul,  and  impressed  themselves  indel- 
ibly there.  But  though  we  may  be  (juite  sure  of  this,  yet 
80  subtilely  works  the  transmuting  power  of  imagination, 
»o  reticent  have  poets  generally  been  about  their  own  crea- 
tions, so  little  have  they  been  given  to  analyze  themselves, 
that  the  cases  are  few  in  which  we  can  lay  our  finger  on 
this  and  that  actual  iact,  and  say  these  are  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  bright  creation  came.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  instances  among  modern  poets  in  which  we  are 
allowed  to  trace  the  very  footprints.  And  when  we  can 
do  80,  instead  of  diminishing  our  admiration  of  the  per- 
fected results,  it  gives  them,  I  believe,  an  added  interest. 
Lockhart  has  recorded  his  belief  that  there  is  hardly  a 
scene,  incident,  or  character  in  all  Scott's  poems  or  ro- 
mances of  which  the  first  suggestion  may  not  be  traced  to 
some  old  verse  in  the  "  Border  Minstrelsy,"  or  to  some 
incident  or  character  which  he  fell  in  with  during  those 
raids  in  which  he  gleaned  the  materials  of  that  wonderful 
book  from  the  sequestered  places  of  the  green  Border 
Hills.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  if  we  turn  to  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Scott's,  and  trace  the  actual  facts 
out  of  which  arose  three  of  Wordsworth's  most  exquisite 
lyrics,  "  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  "  Yarrow  Visited,"  and  "  Yar- 
row Revisited." 

It  was  in  August,  1803,  that  Wordsworth,  though  he  had 
been  born  and  reared  in  sight  of  Scotland's  hills,  for  the 
first  time  set  his  foot  on  Scottish  ground.  He  and  his  sis- 
ter Dorothy,  with  Coleridge  for  their  companion,  left  Kes- 
wick, to  make  a  walking  tour  through  Scotland.  The 
Eoet's  means,  which  were  then  but  scanty,  his  income 
eing  not  more  than  £100  a  year,  would  not  allow  any 
more  costly  way  of  travelling  ;  and  well  for  us  that  it  was 
80.  Out  of  that  "plain  living,"  which  circumstances  en- 
forced, how  much  of  the  "  high  thinking "  came  !  And 
certainly,  as  walking  is  the  least  expensive,  so  it  is  the  best 
way  in  which  a  poet  can  see  a  country.  Walking  alone, 
or  with  one  congenial  friend,  he  can  stop,  and  gaze,  and 
listen,  and  saunter,  and  meditate,  at  his  will,  and  let  all 
•ights  and  sounds  of  nature  melt  into  him  as  in  no  other 
way  they  can.  On  foot  the  three  travelled  up  Nithsdale, 
by  Falls  of  Clyde,  on  to  Loch  Lomond,  where  Coleridge, 
with  whom  the  morbid  period  of  his  life  had  set  in,  having 
accompanied  them  thus  far,  fell  foot-sore,  and  got  into  the 
dumps  and  left  them.  The  brother,  with  his  hardly  less 
poetic  sister,  went  on  alone,  and  traversed  on  foot  the 
finest  highlands  of  Argyll  and  Perthshire.  It  is  needless  to 
trace  their  route  in  prose ;  for  the  poet  has  left  his  imper- 
ishable footprints  at  Inversnaid  in  the  "  Sweet  Highland 
Girl ; "  on  Loch  Awe  Side  and  Kilchurn,  in  his  address  to 
the  "  Child  of  Loud-Throated  War ;  "  at  the  small  glen  or 
head  of  Glen  Almond,  in  the  poem  on  "  Ossian's  Grave ; " 
on  Loch  Katrine  Side,  in  "  What !  you  are  Stepping  West- 
ward ;  "  in  "  Rob  Roy's  Grave,"  which,  however,  Words- 
worth took  to  be  at  Glengyle,  not  where  it  really  is,  in 
Balquhidder  Kirkyard  ;  and  at  Strathire,  in  the  "  Solitary 
Reaper."  As  they  two  moved  quietly  along,  the  poet's 
imagination  fell  here  on  some  well-known  spot,  there  on 
8omc  familiar  human  incident,  and  touched  them  with  a 
light  which  will  consecrate  them  forever.  It  was  as  I 
have  seen  on  some  gray  autumnal  day  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  slanting  silver  light  moving  over  the  dusky  wil- 
derness, and  touching  into  sudden  brightness  now  a  deep- 
shadowed  corrie,  now  a  slip  of  greensward  by  a  burn,  or 
flushing  a  heathery  brae,  or  suddenly  bringing  out  from  the 
gloom  some  tremendous  precipice,  or  striking  into  momen- 
tary glory  some  far-off  mountain  peak.  Only  that  glory 
was  momentary,  seen  but  by  a  single  eye,  and  then  gone. 

The  light  which  the  poet  shed  on  those  favored  spots  re- 
mains a  joy  for  all  generations  if  they  have  but  the  heart 
to  feel  it. 

Hardly  less  beautiful  than  her  brother's  poems  —  indeed, 

sometimes  quite  equal  to  them,  though  far  less  known  — 
are  the  entries  in  her  journal  which  his  sister  made  during 


that  memorable  tour.  Native  poets  have  done  much  for 
Scotland,  but  nature  has  done  far  more,  and  all  that  they 
have  sung  is  but  a  poor  instalment  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
glory  that  lies  still  uauttered.  When  Wordsworth  set 
foot  across  the  border,  with  his  fresh  eye  and  strong  imag- 
ination he  saw  further  and  clearer  into  the  heart  of  things 
that  met  him  than  any  of  the  native  poets  had  done,  and 
added  a  new  and  deeper  tone  to  their  minstrelsy. 

In  this  first  tour,  when  the  poet  and  his  sister  had  de- 
scended from  the  Highlands,  they  went  to  Rosslyn,  and 
then  it  was,  as  Lockhart  tells  us,  that  Scott  first  saw 
Wordsworth.  "  Their  mutual  acquaintance,  Stoddart,  had 
so  often  talked  of  them  to  each  other,  that  they  met  as  if 
they  had  not  been  strangers,  and  they  parted  friends." 
The  17th  of  September  was  the  day  they  first  met. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  walked  from  Rossvln  down  the 
valley  to  Lasswade,  where  Scott  was  then  living,  but  they 
arrived  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  risen.  "  We  were 
received,"  Wordsworth  says,  "  with  that  frank  cordiality 
which,  under  whatever  circumstances  I  afterwards  met 
Scott,  always  marked  his  manners.  .  .  .  The  same  lively, 
entertaining  conversation,  full  of  anecdote,  and  averse  from 
discjuisition  ;  the  same  unaffected  modesty  about  himself: 
the  same  cheerful  and  benevolent  and  hopeful  view  of  man 
and  the  world."  They  heard  suiucthing  that  day  of  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  of  which  they  were  to  hear 
more  at  Jedburgh.  At  the  close  of  this  day  Scott  walked 
with  his  two  new  friends  to  Rossyln,  and  on  parting  prom- 
ised to  meet  them  in  two  days  at  Melrose.  The  tourists 
{>asscd  by  Peebles  to  the  vale  of  Tweed.  There,  after 
ooking  for  a  moment  at  Neidpath  Castle,  "  beggared  and 
outraged  "  by  the  loss  of  its  trees,  he  turned  from  these 

"  Wrongs,  which  Nature  scarcely  seems  to  heed  : 
For  sheltered  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays, 
And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gentle  Tweed, 
And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet  remain," 

From  Peeblei,  travelling  down  the  Tweed  by  Traquair, 
Elibank,  Ashestiel,  through  that  vale,  where  as  yet  railway 
was  undreamt  of,  they  found  it 

"  More  pensive  in  sunshine 
Than  others  in  moonshine." 

At  Clovenford  they  had  reached  the  spot  whence,  if  at  all, 
they  should  have  turned  aside  to  Yarrow.  A  short  walk 
to  the  hill  above,  and  the  whole  of  Yarrow  Vale  would 
have  lain  at  their  feet.  They  debated  about  it,  and  deter- 
mined to  reserve  the  pleasure  for  a  future  day.  Thence 
they  passed  to  Melrose,  where  they  met  Walter  Scott,  un- 
der whose  guidance  they  saw  the  Abbey.  Then  with  him, 
for  he  was  then  "  Shirra,"  and  on  his  official  rounds,  they 
went  to  Jedburgh.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Assize,  and  the 
inns  were  so  filled  with  the  judges*  retinue  and  the  lawyers, 
that  the  poet  and  his  sister  had  difficulty  in  finding  quar- 
ters. As  they  passed  the  evening  in  their  lodging,  under 
the  roof  of  that  kind  hostess,  whom  Wordsworth  celebrated 
in  "  The  Matron  of  Jedburgh,"  Scott  left  his  brethren  of 
the  bar  at  their  post,  and  stole  away  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  with  the  water-drinking  poet  and  his  sister.  He  then 
repeated  to  them  a  part  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
in  which  Wordsworth  at  once  hailed  the  coming  poet,  and 
which  he  regarded  to  the  last  as  the  finest  of  all  Scott's 
poems.  Next  day,  while  Scott  was  engaged,  no  doubt,  in 
court,  he  left  them  to  go  to  Ferneyhurst  and  the  old  Jed 
Forest,  with  William  Laidlaw  for  their  guide,  whom  Miss 
Wordsworth  in  her  journal  describes  as  "  a  young  man 
from  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Scott's," 
who,  having  been  much  delighted  with  some  of  William's 
poems,  which  he  had  chanced  to  see  in  a  newspaper,  had 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  him.  He  "  lived  at  the  most 
retired  part  of  the  Dale  of  Yarrow,  where  he  had  a  farm. 
He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  well  informed,  but  at  first 
meeting  as  shy  as  any  of  our  Grasmere  lads,  and  not  less 
rustic  in  his  appearance."  This  was  the  author  of  "  Lucy's 
Flitting,"  Laidlaw's  one  ballad  or  song,  which,  for  pure 
natural  pathos,  is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  by 
any  lyric  that  either  of  the  two  ^eat  poets  ever  wrote. 
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Next  day  Scott  accompanied  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
for  two  miles  up  a  bare  hill  above  Hawick.  Thence  they 
looked  wide  "  over  the  moors  of  Liddesdale,  and  saw  the 
Cheviot  hills.  We  wished  we  could  have  gone  with  Mr. 
Scott  into  some  of  the  remote  dales  of  this  country,  where 
in  almost  every  house  he  can  find  a  home."  But  the 
friends  were  obliged  to  part,  the  Wordsworths  to  take  the 
road  by  Mosspaul  and  Ewesdale  to  Langholm,  Scott  to 
return  to  his  sherift'  duties.  It  would  have  been  a  curious 
sight  to  see  how  AVordsworth  would  have  comported  him- 
self if  he  had  been  ushered  into  a  company  of  Scott's 
friends,  the  Hill  Farmers  of  the  Dandy  Dinmont  stamp, 
with  their  big  punch-bowls  and  deep  draughts. 

When  Wordsworth  returned  to  his  Grasmere  home,  he 
finished  the  poem  "Yarrow  Unvisited,"  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  incident  I  have  mentioned  at  Cloven- 
ford. 

Eleven  years  passed  before  Wordsworth  again  visited 
Scotland.  The  visit  this  time  was  less  memorable.  It 
was  not  lighted  up  by  that  wonderful  journal  of  his  sister's, 
and  it  called  forth  from  the  poet  himself  only  four  memori- 
als in  verse.  Of  these,  "  Yarrow  Visited"  is  the  only  one 
in  the  poet's  happiest  manner.  The  road  by  which  Words- 
worth and  his  travelling  companions  approached  Yarrow 
was  that  leading  across  the  hill  from  Innerleithen.  The 
night  before  they  passed  in  the  sequestered  hamlet  of  Tra- 
quair, .  perhaps  it  may  have  been  in  Traquair  Manse. 
Next  morning  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  met  the  party  at  Tra- 
quair, and  became  their  guide  to  "his  once  home-land. 
One  can  imagine  the  simple-hearted,  garrulous  vanity  with 
which  Hogg  would  perform  his  office  of  guide,  and  how 
Wordsworth,  who  believed  himself  to  be  so  much  the 
greater  of  the  two,  would  receive  the  patronizing  atten- 
tions. 

From  Traquair  they  walked,  and  so  had  a  full  view  of 
Yarrow  vale  from  the  descending  road.  In  Yarrow,  they 
visited  in  his  cottage  the  aged  father  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, himself  a  shepherd,  a  fine  old  man  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age.  This  must  have  been  at  one  or  other  of 
Hogg's  two  homes  on  Yarrow,  Benger  Mount  or  Altrive 
Lake.  How  Wordsworth  was  solemnized  and  elevated  by 
this  his  first  look  on  Yarrow,  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  poem  "  Yarrow  Visited."  Their  route  that 
day  lay  up  the  stream  to  St.  Mary's  Loch,  for  this  has  left 
its  impress  on  the  poem.  And  from  thence  they  seem 
to  have  traversed  the  whole  course  of  Yarrow,  till  its  union 
with  the  Ettrick. 

Seventeen  more  years  passed  before  Wordsworth  again 
crossed  the  Scottish  Border.  This  time  it  was  on  a  sad 
errand,  to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  again  before  "  his 
last  going  from  Tweedside,"  in  hope  of  recruiting  his  shat- 
tered health  in  Italy.  "  How  sadly  changed  did  I  find 
him  from  the  man  I  had  seen  so  healthy,  gay,  and  hopeful 
a  few  years  before,  when  he  said  at  the  inn  at  Paterdale, 
in  my  presence,  '  I  mean  to  live  till  I  am  eighty,  and  shall 
write  as  long  as  I  live ! ' "  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter 
spent  the  first  evening  with  the  family  party  at  Abbotsford, 
and  among  them  was  William  Laidlaw,  now  a  very  old 
friend  of  Sir  Walter's,  who  had  for  several  years  been  his 
amanuensis.  Next  day  —  it  was  a  Tuesday  —  they  drove 
to  Newark  Castle,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  home  party  ; 
and  the  two  poets,  both  now  stricken  with  years,  wandered 
about  the  woodland  walks  overhanging  that  Yarrow,  of 
which  each  in  his  prime  had  sung  so  well.  They  did  not, 
however,  penetrate  beyond  the  wooded  banks  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  into  the  upper  and  more  pastoral 
region.  It  was  this  day  which  was  commemorated  by  Words- 
worth in  his  "  Yarrow  Revisited."  On  their  return  home 
they  came  down  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed  and  crossed 
the  river  at  the  ford  immediately  under  Abbotsford.  As 
the  wheels  of  their  carriage  grated  upon  the  pebbles  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  Wordsworth  looked  up  and  saw  at  that 
moment  a  rich  but  sad  light,  purple  rather  than  golden, 
spread  over  Eildon.  Thinking  that  this  was  probably  the 
very  last  time  that  Sir  Walter  would  ever  cross  the  stream, 
he  was  not  a  little  moved,  and  gave  vent  to  some  of  his 
feelings  in  the  sonnet,  — 


"  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height." 

Farther  on,  fain  to  comfort  himself  and  others,  he  breaks 
out, — 

"  Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mourners  !  for  the  might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes; 
Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.     Be  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea, 
Wafting  your  Charge  to  soft  Parthenope !  " 

He  appeals  to  the  elements  and  to  the  universal  heart  of 
man  to  come  to  the  help  of  him,  whom  elsewhere  he  calls 
"  the  whole  world's  darling;  "  but  it  will  not  do. 

There  were  other  affecting  incidents  connected  with  that 
visit.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Thursday,  just  before 
Wordsworth  left  at  noon,  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  in  the  al- 
bum of  Wordsworth's  daughter  those  last  and  imperfectly 
finished  stanzas.  As  he  stood  by  his  desk,  and  put  the 
book  into  her  hand,  he  said  to  her  in  her  father's  presence, 
"  I  should  not  have  done  anything  of  this  kind,  but  for  your 
father's  sake ;  they  are  probably  the  last  verses  I  shall  ever 
write."     And  they  were  the  last. 

One  stanza  clings  to  memory.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Wordsworth  had  listened  to  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel "  before  it  was  given  to  the  world,  and  had  hailed  it 
as  a  true  work  of  genius,  Sir  Walter  says,  — 

"And  meet  it  is  that  he  who  saw 

The  tirst  faint  rays  of  genius  burn, 
Should  mark  their  latest  light  with  awe, 
Low  glimmering  from  their  funeral  urn." 

At  parting,  Wordsworth  expressed  to  Sir  Walter  his 
hope  that  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  would  restore  hjs  health, 
and  the  classic  remembrances  interest  him,  to  which  Sir 
Walter  replied  in  the  words  from  "  Yarrow  Unvisited," 
which  Wordsworth  in  his  musings  in  "  Aquapendente,"  six 
years  afterwards,  thus  recalls :  — 

"  Still,  in  more  than  ear-deep  seats, 
Survives  for  me,  and  cannot  but  survive, 
The  tone  of  voice  which  wedded  borrowed  words 
To  sadness  not  their  own,  when,  with  faint  smile, 
Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  speech  its  edge, 
He  said,  '  When  I  am  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow.'    Prophecy 
More  than  fulfilled,  as  gay  Campania's  shores 
Soon  witnessed,  and  the  citv  of  seven  hills, 
Her  sparkling  fountains  anfi  her  mouldering  tombs  ; 
And  more  than  all,  that  Eminence  which  showed 
Her  splendors,  seen,  not  felt,  and  while  he  stood 
A  few  short  steps  (painful  they  were)  apart 
From  Tasso's  Convent-haven  and  retired  grave." 

These  are  the  three  visits  of  Wordsworth  to  Scotland, 
and  the  incidents  connected  with  them,  which  called  forth 
his  Three  Yarrows.  The  first  visit  and  the  last  are  asso- 
ciated with  Sir  Walter,  the  second  with  the  J]ttrick  Shep- 
herd. And  each  of  the  three  poets  has  shed  on  Yarrow 
the  light  of  his  peculiar  genius.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing subject  to  turn  aside  and  note  what  a  different  aspect 
Yarrow  wore,  what  different  feelings  it  called  up  in  each 
poet,  as  seen  by  his  own  individual  eye.  But  there  is  an 
anterior  question  which  may  very  naturally  occur  to  any 
one  to  ask  :  What  is  there  peculiar  about  Yarrow,  of  all 
the  thousand  streams  of  Scotland,  to  rivet  the  affection, 
and  call  forth  the  finest  minstrelsy  of  these  three  poets  ? 
A  chance  comer  passing  down  its  green  braes  and  holms, 
if  told  that  this  dale  was  consecrated  to  song,  might  well 
exclaim,  — 

"  What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

To  a  casual  and  hurried  glance  it  might  well  seem  so ;  but 
there,  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  to  the  first  rapid  look  tha 
the  truth  reveals  itself. 
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What  is  it  then  that  has  so  consecrated  Yarrow  to  song 
and  poetry,  made  it  dear  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  poets, 
dear  too  to  every  heart,  in  which  there  dwells  any  tone  of 
melody  ?  The  very  name  is  itself  a  poem,  sounding  so 
wildly  sweet,  so  sad  and  musical.  And  when  you  see  it, 
the  place  answers  with  a  strange  fitness  to  the  name.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Scottish 
Border,  of  that  mountain  tract  which  sweeps  from  sea  to 
sea,  from  St.  Abbs  Head  and  the  Lammerrauir  westward 
to  the  hills  of  Galloway.  It  concentrates  in  itself  all  that 
is  most  characteristic  of  that  scenery.  The  soft  green 
rounded  hills  with  their  flowing  outlines  overlapping  and 
melting  into  each  other,  —  the  clear  streams  winding  down 
between  them  from  side  to  side,  margined  with  green  slips 
of  holm,  —  the  steep  braesides  with  the  splendor  of  moun- 
tain grass  interlaceu  here  and  there  with  darker  ferns,  or 
Eurple  heather, —  the  hundred  side-burns  that  feed  the  main 
►ale  River,  coming  from  hidden  hopes  where  the  gray  tower 
still  moulders,  —  the  pensive  aspect  of  the  whole  region  so 
solitary  and  desolate.  Then  Yarrow  is  the  centre  of  the 
once  famous  but  now  vanished  Forest  of  Ettrick,  with  its 
memories  of  proud  huntings  and  chivalry,  of  glamourie  and 
the  land  of  Faery.  Again,  it  is  the  iiome  of  some  "  old 
unhappy  far-oft*  thing,"  some  immemorial  romantic  sorrow, 
so  remote  that  tradition  has  forgotten  its  incidents,  yet  can- 
not forget  the  impression  of  its  sadness.  Ballad  after  bal- 
lad comes  down  loaded  with  a  dirge- like  wail  for  some  sad 
event,  made  still  sadder  for  that  it  befell  in  Yarrow.  The 
oldest  that  survives,  ''  The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow,"  tells 
of  a  knight,  one  probably  of  the  clan  Scott,  treacherously 
slain  in  combat  by  a  kinsman :  — 

"  She's  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she's  kaim'd  his  hair, 
As  oft  she'd  done  before,  O  ; 
She's  belted  him  wi'  his  noble  brand, 
And  he's  awa'  to  Yarrow." 

To  Yarrow  too  belongs  that  most  pathetic  "  Lament  of  the 
Border  Widow,"  sung  by  his  wife  Marjory  over  the  grave 
of  the  outlaw  Piers  Cockburn,  when  she  had  buried  him 
by  his  tower  of  Henderland  :  — 

"  I  sew'd  his  sheet,  making  my  maen ; 
I  watch'd  the  corpse,  myself  alane  ; 
I  watch'd  his  body,  night  and  day. 
No  living  creature  cam  that  way. 

"  I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 
And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sate, 
I  digg'd  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in. 
And  happ'd  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

"  But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair. 
When  I  laid  the  mool  on  his  yellow  hair, 
Oh,  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae, 
when  I  turn'd  about,  away  to  gae  ?  " 

Below  Henderland,  a  mile  down  Yarrow,  moulders  Dry- 
hope  Tower,  the  birthplace  in  Queen  Mary's  time  of  the 
famous  Mary  Scott,  the  first  Flower  of  Yarrow,  renowned 
for  her  beauty,  woed  by  all  the  Chieftains  of  the  Border, 
and  won  to  be  his  wife  by  the  famous  Wat  of  Harden. 
Another  mile  down,  comes  into  Yarrow  River  the  Doug- 
las Burn,  which,  after  it  flowed  past  the  now  ruined 
Blackhouse  Tower,  home  of  Lady  Margaret  and  scene  of 
the  Douglas  Tragedy,  had  its  waters  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  the  stricken  Lord  William. 

"  Oh,  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade, 
And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water, 
And  there  they  lighted  doun. 

"  They  lighted  doun  to  tak  a  drink 
Of  the  spring  that  ran  sae  clear; 
And  down  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart's  blood, 
And  sair  she  'gan  to  fear." 

And  all  the  way  down,  not  a  "  hope  "  or  a  burn  joins  Yar- 
row from  either  side,  but  had  its  Peel  Tower,  the  scene  of 
such  like  tragic  or  romantic  incident,  some  of  them  remem- 
bered, more  forsrotten. 


Last  century  the  old  popular  wail  was  taken  up  by  two 
ladies,  each  of  an  ancient  Border  name,  and  each  the  au- 
thoress of  an  earlier  set  of  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest." 
But  their  strains  were  but  the  echoes  of  a  far  older  refrain, 
coeval  probably  with  Flodden,  which  Scott  sought  to  re- 
cover, but  found  two  lines  only  :  — 

"  I  ride  single  in  my  saddle, 
For  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away." 

Last  century,  too,  Hamilton  of  Bangour  carried  on  the 
strain,  but  in  a  lighter  mood,  in  his  well-known  ballad,  — 

"  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride." 

And  soon  afler  Logan  recurred  to  the  older  and  more 
plaintive  form  of  the  melody,  adding  to  it  another  note  of 
sadness :  — 

"  They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 
They  sought  him  all  the  forest  through. 
They  nothing  saw  but  the  coming  night. 
They  nothing  heard  but  the  roar  of  Yarrow. 
No  longer  from  thy  window  look, 
Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother ; 
No  longer  walk,  thou  weeping  maid, 
Alas  !  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother." 

Such  was  the  great  background  of  pathetic  feeling  out  of 
which  Yarrow  came  forth  to  meet  the  poets  of  this  century. 
In  the  earliest  years  of  it,  Scott  had,  by  gathering  together 
and  concentrating  alL  that  was  oldest  and  finest  in  the  an- 
cient songs  of  "  The  Forest,"  conferred  a  new  and  deeper 
consecration  on  Yarrow.  When  Wordsworth  passed  down 
Tweed-dale  with  his  sister  from  that  first  interview  at 
Lasswade,  Scott  had  not  yet  made  the  last  minstrel 

"  Pass  where  Newark's  ruined  tower 
Looks  forth  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower;  " 

much  less  dreamed  of  Marmion,  with  those  so  interesting 
introductions,  in  one  of  which  he  sings  of  St.  Mary's  silent 
lake,  — 

"  There's  nothing  left  to  Fancy's  guess, 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness  : 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude." 

Then  Wordsworth  came,  and  as  he  travelled  down  the 
bank  of  Tweed,  and  felt  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
within  an  hour's  walk,  lay  Yarrow,  the  very  sanctuary  of 
old  border  song,  doubtless  the  poetic  heart  was  stirred 
within  him,  and  he  longed  to  look  on  the  romantic  river. 
But  he  was  constrained  —  probably  enough  from  some  quite 
prosaic  reason  —  to  pass  on,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
came  to  him  which  took  shape  in  "  Yarrow  Unvisited." 
Turn  to  the  poem.  It  opens  in  a  lighter,  more  frolicsome 
vein  than  was  usual  with  Wordsworth  —  frolicsome,  we 
may  call  it,  not  humorous,  for  to  humor  Wordsworth  at- 
tained not.     His  sister  evidently  desires 

"  To  turn  aside 
And  see  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 

To  her  wish  —  it  may  have  been  importunity  —  the  poet 
replies,  "  We  have  seen  so  many  famous  rivers  all  Scotland 
over ;  so  many  famous  streams  yet  lie  before  us  to  see  — 
Galla  Water,  Leader  Haughs,  Dryburgh  by  the  chiming 
Tweed,  — 

"  There's  pleasant  Teviotdale,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow. 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day. 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  ?  " 

And  then  he  breaks  out,  — 

"What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

His  sister  looks  up  in  his  face  surprised  and  pained  to  hear 
her  brother  speak  in  what  seemed  scorn  of  the  old  romantic 
river.  To  her  look  the  poet  replies  in  a  somewhat  more 
serious  strain,  admits  there  must  be  something  worth  their 
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seeing  in  Yarrow  —  the  green  holms,  the  fair,  flowing 
river ;  but  they  must  for  the  present  pass  them  by  —  must 
allow  — 

"  The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake, 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

And  then  the  deep  undertone  of  feeling  which  lay  beneath 
all  the  lighter  chaff  and  seeming  disparagement,  breaks  out 
in  these  two  immortal  stanzas : — 

"  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  ! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it  : 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past. 

We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  ! 
For,  when  we're  there  although  'tis  fair, 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow !  " 

After  this  ideal  gleam  has  for  a  moment  broken  over  it,  the 
light  of  common  day  again  closes  in,  and  the  poem  ends 
with  the  comforting  thought  that 

"  Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 
'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show, 
The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  ! " 

The  whole  poem,  if  it  contains  only  two  stanzas  pitched  in 
Wordsworth's  highest  strain,  is  throughout  in  his  most 
felicitous  vein  of  expression.  The  manner  is  that  of  the 
old  ballad,  with  an  infusion  of  modern  reflection,  which  yet 
does  not  spoil  its  naturalness.  The  metre  is  that  in  which 
most  of  the  old  Yarrow  ballads,  from  "  The  Dowie  Dens  " 
onward,  are  cast,  with  the  second  and  the  fourth  lines  in 
each  stanza  ending  in  double  rhymes,  to  let  the  refrain  fall 
full  on  the  fine  melodious  name  of  Yarrow.  It  plays  with 
the  subject,  rises  and  falls  —  now  playful,  then  serious,  then 
back  to  homeliness,  with  a  most  graceful  movement.  It  has 
in  it  something  of  that  ethereality  of  thought  and  manner 
which  belonged  to  Wordsworth's  earlier  lyrics  —  those 
composed  during  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  and  the 
first  few  years  of  this  century.  This  peculiar  ethereality  — 
which  is  a  thing  to  feel  rather  than  to  describe  —  left  him 
after  about  1805,  and  though  replaced  in  the  best  of  his 
later  poems  by  increased  depth  and  mellowness  of  reflec- 
tion, yet  could  no  more  be  compensated  than  the  fresh 
gleam  of  new-fledged  leaves  in  spring,  can  be  made  up  for 
by  their  autumnal  glory. 

Years  pass,  and  Wordsworth  at  length,  guided  by  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  looks  on  the  actual  Yarrow,  and  takes 
up  the  strain  where  he  had  left  it  eleven  years  ago.  Then 
the  leelingr  was  — 


Now  it  is 


"  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 
Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  "i 


"  And  is  this  —  Yarrow  ?  —  This  the  stream 
Of  which  my  fancy  cherished. 
So  faithfully,  a  wakmg  dream  1 
An  image  that  hath  perished  ! " 

This  famous  exclamation,  which  has  long  since  passed  into 
the  mind  of  the  world,  had  scarcely  found  vent,  when  there 
falls  a  strange  sadness  on  the  poet's  heart,  and  he  would 
that  some  minstrel  were  near  to  dispel  it  with  glad  music. 
Yet  why  should  he  be  sad  ?  The  stream  wanders  on  its 
way  clear  and  silvery,  — 

"  Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings ; 
And,  through  her  depths.  Saint  Mary's  Lake 
Is  visibly  delighted ; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
Is  in  the  mirror  slighted." 

And  "  a  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  Vale,"  save  where  it 
•  flecked  by  "  pearly  whiteness  "  of  a  fair  September  morn- 
ing. Everything  that  meets  his  eye  is  beautiful  and  sooth- 
ing. It  is  that  tne  braes,  though  beautiful,  look  so  solitary 
and  desolate,  and  the  solitariness  of  the  present  answers 
too  well  |to  the  sadness  of  the  past.    ■  Summing  up  all  the 


sorrows  of  innumerable  songs  in  one  question,  he  ex- 
claims, — 

"  Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 
Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding "?  " 

And  here,  if  we  might  pause  on  details  of  fact,  we  might 
say  that  Wordsworth  fell  into  an  inaccuracy ;  for  Mary 
Scott  of  Dryhope,  the  real  "  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  never  did 
lie  bleeding  on  Yarrow,  but  became  the  wife  of  Wat  of 
Harden  and  the  mother  of  a  wide-branching  race.  But 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  his  bed,  evidently  confounding  the 
lady  "  Flower  of  Yarrow  "  with  that  "  slaughtered  youth  " 
for  whom  so  many  ballads  had  sung  lament.  But  this 
slight  divergence  from  fact  no  way  mars  the  truth  of  feeling 
which  makes  the  poet  long  to  pierce  into  the  dumb  past, 
and  know  something  of  the  pathetic  histories  that  have  im- 
mortalized these  braes.  But,  though  he  cannot  recall  the 
buried  histories  of  the  past,  he  does  not  fail  to  read  to  the 
very  core  the  present  sentiment  that  pervades  Yarrow  :  — 

"  Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 
A  softness  still  and  holy ; 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy." 

No  words  in  the  language  penetrate  more  truly  and  deeply 
into  the  very  heart  of  nature.  It  was  one  of  Wordsworth's 
great  gifts  to  be  able  to  concentrate  the  whole  feeling  of  a 
wide  scene  into  a  few  words,  simple,  strong,  penetrating  to 
the  very  core  of  it.  Many  a  time,  and  for  many  a  varied 
scene,  he  has  done  this,  but  perhaps  he  has  never  put  forth 
this  power  more  happily  than  in  the  four  lines  in  which  he 
has  summed  up  for  all  time  the  true  quality  of  Yarrow. 
You  look  on  Yarrow,  you  repeat  those  four  lines  over  to 
yourself,  and  you  feel  that  the  finer,  more  subtle  essence  of 
nature  has  never  been  more  perfectly  uttered  in  human 
words.  There  it  stands  complete.  No  poet  coming  after 
Wordsworth  need  try  to  do  it  again,  for  it  has  been  done 
once,  perfectly  and  forever. 

The  verses  which  follow  relapse  from  that  high  altitude 
into  a  more  ordinary  level  of  description.  Having  traversed 
the  stream  from  St.  Mary's  Loch  to  Newark  and  Bowhill, 
he  leaves  it  with  the  impression  that  sight  has  not  destroyed 
imagination  —  the  actual  not  eflaced  the  ideal :  — 

.  "  Not  by  sight  alone, 
Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee ; 
A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives  — 
Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  ! 

.  I  know  where'er  I  go. 
Thy  genuine  image.  Yarrow  ! 
Will  dwell  with  me  —  to  heighten  joy  j 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow." 

Compared  with  "  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  "  Yarrow  Visited  " 
does  not  go  with  such  a  swing  from  end  to  end.  The  sec- 
ond poem  has  in  it  more  of  contemplative  pause  than  the 
first.  There  is  more  irregularity  in  the  quality  of  its  stan- 
zas —  some  of  them  rising  to  an  excellence  which  Words- 
worth has  not  surpassed,  and  which  has  impressed  them  on 
the  poetic  memory  as  possessions  forever,  others  sinking 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  poetic  workmanship.  But 
even  in  a  lyric  of  a  dozen  stanzas,  if  a  note  is  struck  here 
and  there  of  the  highest  pitch,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  the  strain  at  the  same  level  throughout. 
It  will  be  found,  I  think,  on  examination  that  the  lyric 
stanzas  which  have  taken  an  undying  hold  on  mankind,  are 
almost  always  embedded  among  other  stanzas  not  so  emi- 
nent. It  is  not  given  even  to  the  most  gifted  poets  to  keep 
on  expressing  the  best  thoughts  in  the  best  words  through- 
out all  the  stanzas  of  a  long  lyric. 

Seventeen  more  years,  and  then  came  the  farewell  visit 
to  Abbotsford,  and  that  last  day  on  Yarrow,  when 

"  Once  more,  by  Newark's  castle-gatc, 
Long  left  without  a  warder, 
He  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  with  him. 

Great  minstrel  of  the  Border ! 
And  througli  the  silent  jmrtal  arch 
Of  mouldering  Itcwark  entered; 
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And  cloinb  the  winding  stuir  that  once 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  '  last  Minstrel '  (not  the  last!) 

P>c  he  his  Tale  recounted." 

It  was  a  day  late  in  September,  and,  judging  by  the  traiti 
touched  in  '*  Yarrow  Revisited,"  the  party  from  Abbotsford 
did  not  go  to  the  ui)per  course  of  Yarrow,  where  the  braes 
are  green  and  treeless,  but  lin^red  among  the  woods  of 
Bowhill  and  about  the  ruin  ot  Newark.  The  leaves  on 
these  woods  were  sere,  but  made  redder  or  more  golden  as 
the  breezes  played,  or  the  autumnal  sunshine  shot  through 
them. 

As  they  wandered  through  the  wooded  banks  that  over- 
hang Yarrow,  tliey 

"  Made  a  day  of  happy  hours, 
Their  happy  days  recalling; 
And  if,  as  Harrow,  through  the  woods 
And  down  the  meadow  ranging, 
Did  meet  us  with  unaltered  face, 
Though  wo  were  changed  and  changing ; 
If  then,  some  natural  shadows  spread 
Our  inward  prospect  over, 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 
Its  brightness  to  recover." 

No  wonder  that  some  shadows  should  overspread  their 
mental  prospect,  for,  as  regarded  Scott, 

..."  Sickness  lingering  yet 

Has  o'er  his  pillow  brooded  ; 
And  Care  waylays  his  steps,  —  a  sprite 

Not  easily  eluded." 

Against  these  forebodings  of  decay  Wordsworth,  through- 
out the  poem,  contends  with  wonderful  buoyancy.  But 
the  pressure  of  fact  was  too  heavy  to  be  put  by.  It  re- 
quired something  more  than  the  soothing  influences  of 
nature,  or  even  the  faith  which  Wordsworth  so  cherished, 

"  Naught  shall  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
The  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  goodness," 

to  have  enabled  Scott  or  his  friends  to  bear  his  then  con- 
dition. ■  From  the  sight  of  that  inevitable  decay  Words- 
worth turned  and  tried  to  soothe  himself  and  his  friends 
with  the  hope  that  though  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  "  Sorrento's  breezy  waves  "  would  give 
him  gracious  welcome,  and  Tiber  before  his  eyes  "  with 
unimagined  beauty  shine." 

"For  thou,  upon  a  hundred  streams. 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow, 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow  : 
And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen, 

Wherever  they  invite  thee. 
At  parent  Nature's  grateful  call, 

With  gladness  must  requite  thee." 

Alas  !  how  different  was  the  reality  1  In  Lockhart's  life 
of  him  may  be  read  with  how  dull  and  unstirred  a  heart 
he  gazed  on  all  that  Italy  contains  of  art  or  nature,  how 
the  only  things  that  for  a  moment  reanimated  him  were 
the  Tombs  of  the  Stuarts  in  St.  Peter's,  and  the  sight  of 
the  heather  on  the  Apennines,  reminding  him  of  his  own 
land. 

After  the  expression  of  the  hope  of  what  Italy  may  do 
for  him,  Wordsworth  passes  on,  in  four  more  stanzas,  to 
reflect  on  the  power  of  "  localized  Romance,"  what  it  does 
to  elevate  and  beautify  existence,  how 

"  The  visions  of  the  past 
Sustain  the  heart  in  feeling 
Life  as  she  is,  — our  changeful  Life." 

And  then  the  poem,  longer  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones,  closes  with  this  farewell  benediction  on  the 
stream,  whose  immemorial  charm  his  own  three  poems 
have  so  greatly  enhanced  :  — 

"  Flow  on  forever,  Yarrow  Stream  ! 
Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty. 


Well  pleased  that  future  bards  shall  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thv  beauty ; 
To  dream-light  dear  wliile  yet  unseen. 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine, 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel, 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine." 

This  poem,  along  with  the  touching  sonnet  which  con- 
denses many  of  the  same  sentiments,  and  tells  Scott  that 
"  the  might  of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  wiih  him 
goes,"  was  sent  soon  afterwards  to  him,  and  reached  him 
before  he  left  London  for  Italy.  No  record  remains  as  to 
how  he  took  these  poems,  or  what  pleasure  they  gave  him. 
Probably  the  pall  of  gloom  was  by  this  time  settling  down 
on  his  mind  too  heavily  to  be  lifted  off  by  any  songs  that 
mortal  poet  could  indite. 

Compared  with  the  two  former  poems,  "  Yarrow  Re- 
visited "  falls  short  of  the  ideal  tone  to  which  they  were 
set.  In  the  former,  the  poet's  mind  was  free  to  follow  its 
natural  impulse,  and,  unencumbered  with  present  fact,  to 
see  Yarrow  Vale  in  the  visionary  light  which  nature  or 
foregone  humanities  had  combined  to  shed  upon  it. 

In  the  last  poem  the  sense  of  Scott's  recent  misfortunes 
and  declining  health  was  too  painfully  present  to  admit  of 
such  treatment.  Wordswortn  was  himself  conscious  of 
this,  and  in  the  retrospect  he  made  this  remark  :  "  There 
is  too  much  pressure  of  fact  for  these  verses  to  harmonize, 
as  much  as  I  could  wish,  with  the  two  preceding  poems." 
This  is  true.  And  yet  if  it  wants  the  idealizing  touch,  it 
has  qualities  of  its  own  which  well  compensate  for  that 
want  It  is  one  of  the  latest  of  Wordsworth's  poems  in 
which  his  natural  power  is  seen  still  unabated  ;  and  if  it 
falls  below  the  best  things  he  did  in  his  best  days,  it  is 
only  second  to  these,  and  displays  his  later  or  autumnal 
manner  in  its  best  form.  Several  of  the  stanzas  above 
quoted  are  only  a  little  below  the  finest  verses  in  the  best 
of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  written  in  his  poetic  prime. 
But  if  some  may  estimate  the  artistic  merit  of  "  Yarrow 
Revisited "  lower  than  I  am  inclined  to  do,  they  cannot 
deny  its  human  and  historic  interest.  It  is  an  enduring 
record  of  the  friendship  of  two  poets,  the  greatest  of  their 
time,  and  of  the  last  scene  in  that  friendship.  Commenc- 
ing with  that  first  meeting  at  Lasswade,  before  either  was 
much  known  to  fame,  their  friendship  lasted  unabated  till 
death  parted  them.  They  had  lived  apart,  and  met  onlv 
by  occasional  visits,  when  Wordsworth  crossed  the  Scottish 
border,  or  Scott  visited  the  Lakes. 

On  one  of  these  latter  occasions  they  had  together  as- 
cended Helvellyn,  and  Wordsworth  commemorated  that 
ascent  by  the  lines  addressed  to  Lady  Scott,  — 

"  Inmate  of  a  mountain  dwelling." 

And  again  in  the  "  Musings  in  Aquapendente  "  he  reverted 
to 

"  Old  Helvellyn's  brow, 
Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strength, 
We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  our  heads." 

The  characters  of  the  two  poets  were  not  less  different 
than  were  the  views  and  methods  on  which  their  poetry 
was  constructed.  But  they  each  esteemed  and  honored 
the  other,  throughout  their  days  of  active  creation,  and 
now  they  had  met  for  what  they  well  knew,  though  they 
did  not  say  it,  must  be  their  final  interview.  It  was  an 
affecting  and  solemn  interview,  acconling  to  the  prose 
account  of  it  which  Wordsworth  and  Lockhart  have  each 
given.     Nor  less  affecting  is  this  its  poetic  record. 

Then  again,  the  poem  is  a  memorial  of  the  very  last 
visit  Scott  ever  paid  not  only  to  Yarrow  but  to  any  scene 
in  that  land  which  he  had  so  loved  and  glorified.  A 
memorial  of  that  day,  struck  off  on  the  spot,  even  by  an 
inferior  hand,  would  have  been  precious.  But  when  no 
less  a  poet  than  Wordsworth  was  there  to  commemorate 
this,  Scott's  last  day  by  his  native  streams,  and  when  into 
that  record  he  poured  so  much  of  the  mellow  music  of  hit 
autumnal  genius,  the  whole  poem  reaches  to  a  quite  tragic 
pathos.  As  you  croon  over  its  solemn  cadences,  and  think 
of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  and  the  sequel 
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that  was  so  soon  to  follow,  you  seem  to  overhear  in  every 
line 

"  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity." 

Wordsworth  never  revisited  those  scenes.  But  once 
again,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  James  Hogg,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  his  thoughts  flew  back  to  Yarrow,  and  poured 
themselves  forth  in  this  "  Extempore  Effusion,"  probably 
the  very  last  outburst  in  which  his  genius  flashed  forth 
with  its  old  poetic  fervor  :  — 

"  When  first,  descending  from  the  moorlands, 
I  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  bare  and  open  valley, 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

"  When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered, 

Through  groves  which  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways, 
My  steps  the  Border-Minstrel  led. 

"  The  mighty  minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 
'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies ; 
And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes. 


"  Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits, 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother. 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  ! 

"  Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whispers, 
'  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear  ? ' " 

These  lines  are  a  fitting  epilogue  to  the  three  poems, 
"  by  which,"  as  Lockhart  has  said,  "  Wordsworth  has  con- 
nected his  name  to  all  time  with  the  most  romantic  of 
Scottish  streams,"  and  he  might  have  added,  with  the 
greatest  of  Scottish  poets. 


BRET   HARTE. 


Embarking  from  a  city  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  where 
there  were  no  books  to  be  bought,  on  board  a  steamer  which 
had  none  to  lend,  for  a  voyage  which  would  last  at  least 
twenty-six  days,  my  ammunitions  of  war  against  time  were 
sadly  defective.  I  had  had  plenty  of  business  on  the  great 
waters ;  ships  had  no  novelty  for  me.  I  was  even  denied 
the  poor  occupation  of  being  sea-sick ;  for  though  thoroughly 
sick  of  the  sea,  I  have  never  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  that 
too-dreaded  malady.  Moreover,  I  had  to  spend  three  days 
of  inaction  at  the  dullest,  the  dirtiest,  and  the  hottest  sea- 
port on  that  side  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  for 
its  size,  the  wickedest  place  in  the  world.  The  nation 
which  owns  this  favored  spot  calls  it  Colon,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  made  it  the  terminus  of  their  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  dub  it  Aspin-waZ/.  I  hate  it  with  a 
deep  and  bitter  hatred,  as  un-Christian  as  sincere ;  but  it 
has  one  pleasant  reminiscence :  it  was  there  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  (as  a  reader)  of  Bret  Harte.  Sweet 
should  be  his  consolation  that  he  has  caused  one  human  be- 
ing to  associate  a  pleasant  thought  with  filthy,  pestilential, 
rowdy  Aspinwall. 

A  friend,  also  on  his  travels,  came  to  see  me  on  my 
steamer,  and  he  had  a  book.     Perhaps  I  eyed  it  hungrily ; 

Eerhaps,  as  an  old  stager,  he  guessed  my  sore  distress.  Any- 
ow,  he  gave  me  that  book  —  a  volume  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  magazine  —  and  in  it  were  two  stories^  "The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat  "  and  another  I  cannot  designate  now, 
and  one  set  of  verses,  "  In  a  Tunnel,"  i  which,  to  use  a  hack- 
neyed but  all-expressive  phrase,  gave  me  "  a  new  sensation." 
When  I  arrived  in  London  I  bought  all  that  was  then  pub- 
lished of  Bret  Harte,  and  have  kept  up  my  reading  in  his 
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respect  pretty  well  since.  I  sincerely  hope  I  have  not  read 
all  his  works. 

My  new  sensation  was  that  of  freshness,  vigor,  daring  — 
that  of  entering  into  an  atmosphere  so  bracing  as  to  take 
away  the  breath  ;  for  the  first  impression  upon  reading 
Bret  Harte  is,  that  you  ought  to  be  shocked.  Not  only  is 
the  clay  from  which  he  moulds  his  characters  of  the  very 
commonest  and  coarsest  kind,  but  it  seems  at  first  to  be 
unclean  as  well ;  but  it  becomes  purified  as  he  shapes  it. 
He  rakes  pearls  and  diamonds  out  of  the  gutter,  and  his 
hands  are  not  soiled  in  the  act.  Like  our  own  Dickens,  he 
finds  noble  qualities  in  the  roughest  and  lowest  of  mankind; 
but  he  is  not  open  to  the  accusation  which  may  sometimes 
be  brought  with  justice  against  that  great  master  of  fiction, 
that  he  makes  his  heroes  and  heroines  posture,  so  to  speak, 
and  behave  in  a  manner  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
their  origin  and  surroundings.  But  then  Bret  Harte  has 
never  yet  tried  his  hand  at  a  long  story ;  his  tales  are  all 
short  character  sketches.  When  he  leaves  the  gulch  and 
the  caiion,  and  gets  out  of  the  sound  of  the  mountain  pines, 
and  bids  adieu  to  his  diggers,  he  proses.  His  essays  are 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  water  —  very  strong  of  the 
water. 

Bret  Harte  made  his  fame  in  verse  with  "  The  Heathen 
Chinee."  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that "  any  fellow  "  could 
understand,  and  it  took  amazingly,  but  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  real  merit  with  "  Dow's  Flat,"  "  Jim,"  or  "  Penel- 
ope." You  cannot  read  these  as  you  run  ;  their  force  con- 
sists rather  in  what  they  leave  to  the  imagination  than  what 
they  express.  The  master-touch,  for  example,  in  "  Dow's 
Flat  "  is  when  the  narrator  (telling  his  own  history  as  that 
of  another)  breaks  short  off  at  the  point  where  Dow,  utterly 
ruined  and  hopeless,  goes  down  to  that  well  he  had  been 
digging  so  long  in  vain  for  water,  — 

"  With  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder, 
And  a  Derringer  hid  in  his  breast." 

Hitherto  the  story  had  been  told  glibly  enough,  with  touches 
of  grim  humor  highly  characteristic  : 

"  He  goes  to  the  well, 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink, 
And  stops  for  a  spell, 

Just  to  listen  and  think  . 
Eor  the  sun  in  his  eyes  {just  like  this,  sir  !  ) 

You  see,  kinder  made  the  cuss  blink. 

"  His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play. 
And  a  gownd  that  was  Sal's 

Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay  : 
Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin',  but  his 

All  —  as  I've  heer'd  the  folks  say. 
And  "  — 

Here  he  breaks  down.  The  shudder  which  ran  through 
him  when  the  cold  barrel  of  that  Derringer  touched  his 
breast  thrills  him  again. 

"  And  —  that's  a  peart  boss 

That  you've  got  —  ain't  it  now  t 

What  might  be  her  cost  ? 
Eh  ?     Oh !     Well,  then,  Dow, 

Let's  see  —  well,  that  forty-foot  grave 
Wasn't  his,  sir,  that  day  anyhow." 

It  was  not  alone  to  feel  the  knees  of  the  "  peart  boss  "  that 
he  bends  his  head ;  there  is  something  rising  in  eyes  and 
throat  that  he  would  fain  hide,  and  the  "  Eh  ?  Oh  1  let's 
see,"  is  delivered  in  a  very  husky  voice,  and  preluded  — 
who  knows  ?  —  by  an  outspoken  "  Thank  Clod  !  " 

A  blow  of  his  pick  "  sorter  caved  in  the  side "  of  the 
well,  and  he  found  gold  !  And  this,  as  we  are  told,  through 
"  sheer  contrariness." 

"  For  't  was  water  the  dertted  cuss  was  seekin', 
And  his  luck  made  him  certain  to  miss." 

In  "  Jim  "  there  is  another  eloquent  hiatus.  Little  Jim 
had  been  left  sick  at  some  unnamed  drinking-bar,  and  his 
chum,  inquiring  for  him  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  hears 
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that  the  boy  is  dead.  He  is  standing  —  glass  in  hand  — 
drinking  to  a  stranger,  who  treats  him. 

"  Dead  ? 
That  little  cuss  1  " 

is  all  he  can  falter  out.  The  glass  falls  from  his  hand,  and 
there  comes  a  laugh.  It  jars  T  Half  ashamed  of  his  emo> 
tion,  and  like  many  another  and  better  man,  trying  to  hide 
it  by  bluster,  he  roars,  — 

"  What  makca  you  star, 
You  over  thar  1 
Can't  a  man  drop 
's  glass  in  yor  shop 
But  you  must  rar? 
It  wouldn't  take 

D much  to  break 

You  and  your  bar." 

Relieved  by  this  explosion,  he  goes  on  : 

"  Dead ! 
Poor  —  little  — Jim  ! 
Why  there  was  me, 
Jones  and  Bob  Lee, 
Harry  and  Ben  — 
No-accouut  men : 
Then  to  take  him  I  " 

But  little  Jim  has  not  been  taken.  It  was  he  who  had 
"  rar'd,"  and  he  is  ultimately  recognized  in  the  following 
characteristic  lines,  — 

"  Sold ! 
Sold  !     Why,  you  limb  ! 

You  ornery 

Derned  old, 
Long  legged  Jim  !  " 

The  whole  poem  contains  only  fifty-eight  short  lines,  but 
delivered  by  a  good  reader  it  speaks  a  volume. 

The  same  deep  affection,  and  desire  to  hide  it.  are  found 
in  the  story  of  "Flynn  of  Virginia,"  who  held  up  the  tim- 
bers in  the  falling  tunnel,  and  cried  in  the  darkness  to  his 
chum,  — 

"  Kun  for  your  life,  Jake ! 
Run  for  your  wife's  sake ! 
Don't  wait  for  me !  " 

The  narrator  is  scandalized  that  the  stranger  to  whom  he 
speaks  has  not  heai-d  of  Tom  Flynn,  and  ^that's  all  about 
him. 

"  That's  all  about 

Flynn  of  Virginia ; 
That  lets  me  out : 

Here  in  the  damp 
Out  of  the  sun, 

That  'ar  derned  lamp 
Makes  my  eyes  run." 

It  was  not  the  lamp. 

ignorance  of  Fl^nn  is  not  to  be  permitted,  so  he  con- 
cludes, — 

"  But,  sir,  when  you'll 

Hear  the  next  fool 

Asking  of  Flynn  — 

Flynn  of  Virginia  — 

Just  you  chip  in  : 

Say  you  knew  Flynn : 

Say  that  you've  been  'yar." 

The  merit  of  "  Penelope  "  is  of  a  different  order,  and  is 
rich  in  another  sort  of  suggestion,  which  the  reader  who 
understands  his  author  can  readily  profit  by.     He  can  see 

from  the  first  that  the  widow  is  willing  to  be  consoled 

that  the  wooer  is  shy,  and  requires  encouragement ;  and 
that  the  lady  sadly  needs  the  presence  of  her  ally  Sal,  to 
defend  her  against  a  too  speedy  capitulation.     Her 


her 


"  Oh,  Sal !  yer's  that  derned  fool  from  Simpson's 
Cavorting  round  yer  in  the  dew ;  " 

"  And  you  come  a-courting  his  widder  ! 
Lord  !  where  can  that  critter,  Sal,  be  1 " 


and,  fioallr,  when  the  abused  swain  may  sit  down  in  the 
"  old  man  b"  chair,  her 

"  Sit  down  —  anywheer,  where  you  like,  Joe  — 
In  that  cheer  if  you  choose  —  Lord!  where'$  Salt  " 

give  a  life-like  picture  of  the  flustered,  tender-hearted, 
womanly  woman. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Joe  got  a  very  good  wife. 

The  versification  of"  Truthful  James  "  in  recounting  the 
"  row  " 

"  That  broke  up  our  society  upon  the  Stanislaw  " 

is  peculiarly  smooth  and  happy.  The  lines  which  record 
the  demise  of  one  of  its  shining  lights  are  irresistibly  comic. 
Thus :  — 

"  Now  I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another  is  an  ass —  at  least  to  all  intent ; 
Nor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  great  extent." 
Nevertheless  — 

"  Abner  Dean,  of  Angel's,  raised  a  point  of  order  —  when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the  abdomen. 
And  he  smiled  a  sort  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the 

floor, 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more." 

The  prose  tales  of  Bret  Harte  are  not  "  food  for  babes." 
They  suggest  questions  which  the  instructor  of  youth 
might  find  it  inconvenient  to  answer;  but  they  teem  with 
noble  thoughts  and  are  completely  void  of  sickly  sentimen- 
tality. They  are  full  of  gamblers  and  drunkards  —  of 
ne'er-do-weels,  male  and  female ;  yet  no  one  rises  from 
their  perusal  with  the  idea  that  it  is  fine  to  gamble,  and 
drink,  and  lead  a  vicious  life.  We  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst,  when  he  is  found  dead,  with  that  curious  self-writ- 
ten epitaph  posted  above  his  head  ;  but  we  do  not  doubt 
the  justice  of  the  decree  which  exiled  him  and  his  compan- 
ions from  Poker  Flat,  or  suppose  for  one  moment  that  had 
succor  arrived  in  time  he  would  not  have  deserved  a  simi- 
lar sentence  in  any  other  community  which  he  mi^ht  have 
selected  for  a  residence. 

Bret  Harte's  people  never  attitudinize.  Witness  the 
death  of  Mother  Shipton  in  the  story  referred  to.  They 
are  "  snowed  in,"  and  provisions  fail :  — 

" '  I'm  going,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  querulous  weakness, 
'but  don't  say  anything  about  it.  Don't  waken  the  kids. 
Take  the  bundle  from  under  my  head,  and  open  it.'  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst  did  so.  It  contained  Mother  Shipton's  rations  for  the  last 
week  untouched.  '  Give  'm  to  the  child,'  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
sleeping  Piney.  '  You've  starved  yourself! '  said  the  gambler. 
'  That's  what  they  call  it,'  said  the  woman,  querulously,  as  she 
lay  down  again,  and,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  passed  quietly 
away." 

She  died  as  she  had  lived  —  a  bad  old  woman  —  with- 
out a  word  of  repentance,  without  a  prayer  for  pardon : 
but  doing  an  act  which,  perhaps,  the  All-merciful  would 
accept  as  such.  She  died,  to  gi>*  a  chance  of  life  to  "  the 
child."  Not  her  own  child  —  a  stranger,  who  had  unfortu- 
nately joined  their  luckless  caravan,  and  who  had  gained 
the  soft  spot  in  her  wicked  old  heart  because  she  was  not 
what  she  herself  had  been. 

Piney  was  not  a  "  child,"  but  a  well-grown  younor  woman, 
on  her  way  to  be  married.  Mother  Shipton  and  "  the 
Duchess  "  (a  lady,  her  younger  in  years,  but  hardly  her  in- 
ferior in  point  of  depravity)  would  not  curse  in  Piney's 
hearing.  They  always  spoke  of  her  as  "  the  child."  "It 
was  a  soothing  and  original  theory  of  the  pair,"  remarks 
the  author,  "  thus  to  account  for  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
swear  and  was  not  improper." 

"  Miggles,"  who  retires  into  the  wilds  with  the  paralyzed 
wreck  of  the  man  who  had  been  good  to  her  in  her  pros- 
perous but  naughty  days,  and  who  will  not  tlirow  a  sop  to 
Mrs.  Grundy  by  marrying  him,  because  then  she  would  be 
bound  to  do  what  she  did  of  her  own  accord  —  is  another 
instance  of  good  in  bad  ;  a  diamond  picked  out  of  the  gut- 
ter.    There  is  no  talk  with  her  about  regret  for  the  past  — 
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only  practice.  When  the  coach  (storm-bound)  has  left  her 
dwelling,  and  the  passengers  arrive  at  the  next  halt,  and 
the  judge,  "  solemnly  taking  off  his  white  hat,"  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  all  the  glasses  are  full,  says  "  Here's  to  Hig- 
gles, God  bless  her  ! "  it  would  have  been  a  hard 
heart  indeed  that  would  not  add.  Amen  ! 

The  aifair  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic.  Even  this 
solemn  benediction  could  not  be  conferred  without  "  a 
drink." 

"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  is  full  of  tender  touches, 
given  by  the  roughest  hands.  A  child  has  been  born  to 
that  community,  of  the  only  person  in  it  capable  of  the  pro- 
ceedin"-,  and  who  does  not  survive  it.  The  infant  is 
adopted  by  the  diggers,  who  file  past  his  cradle  (a  candle- 
box),  after  having  deposited  their  contributions  towards 
his  maintenance  in  a  hat  "  placed  handy."  Kentuck  is 
the  roughest  of  that  crowd.     As  he 

"Bent  over  the  candle-box  half  curiously,  the  child  turned, 
and,  in  a  spasm  of  pain,  caught  at  his  groping  finger,  and  held 
it  fast  for  a  moment.  Kentuck  looked  foolish  and  embarrassed. 
Something  like  a  blush  tried  to  assert  itself  in  his  weather- 
beaten  cheek.    '  The  d d  little  cuss ! '  he  said,  as  he  extricated 

his  finger,  with  perhaps  more  tenderness  and  care  than  he  might 
have  been  deemed  capable  of  showing.  He  held  that  finger  a  lit- 
tle apart  from  its  fellows,  as  he  went  out,  and  examined  it  curi- 
ously. ...  '  He  wrastled  with  my  finger,'  he  remarked,  hold- 
ing up  the  member,  '  the  d d  little  cuss  ! '  " 

The  italics  are  my  own.  When  every  one  had  gone  to 
bed  Kentuck  walked  down  to  the  river,  and  past  the  cabin 
where  the  child  was,  and  back  again  to  it. 

'*' How  goes  it?'  said  Kentuck,  looking  past  Stumpy  (the 
digger  nurse)  towards  the  candle-box.  '  All  serene,'  replied 
Stumpy.  '  Anything  up  ? '  '  Nothing.'  There  was  a  pause 
—  an  embarrassing  one.  Stumpy  still  holding  the  door.  Then 
Kentuck    had    recourse   to   his  finger,   which  he  held    up  to 

Stumpy.     '  Wrastled  with  it  —  the  d d  little  cuss  ! '  he  said, 

and  retired." 

There  is  more  poetry  in  that  idea  of  the  finger  touched 
by  the  child  being  held  apart  from  its  fellows,  as  though 
it  had  been  purified  by  that  contact,  and  they  were  no 
longer  worthy  to  be  together,  than  I  have  found  in  many 
volumes  of  verse. 

Kentuck's  finger  is  not  the  only  thing  that  "  Tommy 
Luck  "  touched  and  purified.  He  converts  the  whole  camp. 
Swearing  is  not  allowed  in  his  presence,  and  habits  of  re- 
straint in  this  respect  are  created.  Sanitary  considerations 
require  that  his  visitors  should  improve  their  acquaintance 
with  soap  and  water  before  they  are  allowed  to  see  him, 
and  thus  cleanliness  is  encouraged.  The  well-furnished 
cabin  they  have  provided  for  him  makes  his  patrons 
ashamed  of  their  own  squalid  dwellings,  and  the  result  is 
thus  recorded  by  the  expressman  :  — 

"  They've  a  street  up  there  in  Roaring  that  would  lay  over 
any  street  in  Red  Dog.  They've  got  vines  and  flowers  round 
tlieir  houses,  and  they  wash  themselves  twice  a  day  ;  but  they're 
migtty  rough  on  strangers,  and  they  worship  an  Ingin  baby." 

A  burlesque  on  the  Church  Service  is  prepared  for  Tom- 
my's christening,  but  is  stopped  by  Stumpy.  "  It  ain't  my 
style,  boys,  to  spoil  fun,"  said  the  little  man,  stoutly  e)ing 
the  faces  around  him  ;  "  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  thing 
ain't  exactly  on  the  squar.  It  is  playing  it  pretty  low 
down  on  this  'yer  baby  to  ring  in  fun  on  him  that  he  ain't 
goin'  to  understand." 

If  there  were  not  a  gentleman,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  under  Stumpy's  red  shirt,  I  should  like  to  know 
where  such  a  sentiment  came  from  ?  The  profane  ritual 
was  abandoned  without  a  word,  and  when  Stumpy,  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  christening,  said,  "  1  proclaim 
you  Thomas  Luck,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  California,  so  help  me  God  I  "  no 
one  laughed. 

In  the  end  a  flood  sweeps  Roaring  Camp  away.  A  re- 
lief boat  from  down  the  river  picks  up  a  man  and  an  infant. 

"  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  them  Kentuck  lying  there, 
eracUy  cruithed  and  bruised,  but  still  holding  the  Luck  of  Roar- 


ing Camp  in  his  arms.  '  He  is  dead,'  said  one.  Kentuck 
opened  his  eyes.  '  Dead  V  '  he  repeated,  faintly.  '  Yes,  my  man, 
and  you  are  dying  too.'  A  smile  lit  the  eyes  of  the  expiring 
Kentuck.  '  Dying ! '  he  repeated.  '  He's  a-taking  me  with 
him.     Tell  the  boys  I've  got  the  Luck  with  me  now.' " 

The  story  which  gives  the  title  to  Bret  Harte's  last  pub- 
lished volume,  "  Mrs.  Skaggs's  Husbands,"  is  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  writer.  'The  first  part  (west)  has  the  real 
ring,  the  second  (east)  is  flat  and  insipid,  until  Juba  Bill 
enters  and  brings  the  scent  of  the  pines  and  the  red  dust 
of  the  sierras  with  him.  As  Bret  Harte  approaches  civil- 
ization he  becomes  dull.  He  can  make  nothing  worthy  of 
his  pen  out  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  in  his 
hands  Kentuck  becomes  a  hero  and  Higgles  a  heroine. 
He  is  said  to  be  very  lazy ;  he  greatly  disappoints  the 
booksellers.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  such  stories  as  I  have  noticed 
are  not  to  be  written  to  order  by  the  sheet.  Half  his  last 
volume  is  —  and  oh  !  what  a  falling  ofi"  is  there  I 

One  of  Mrs.  Skaggs's  husbands,  driven  to  desperation 
and  drink  by  her  wickedness,  we  find  at  Angel's  under  the 
name  of  Johnson  —  a  hopeless  and  apparently  aimless 
wreck,  who  sees  snakes  and  jackass  rabbits  with  hats  on, 
but  who  has  discovered  a  quicksilver  mine,  which  he  deter- 
mines to  share  with  Tom  Islington,  a  boy  -who  has  gained 
bis  afTections  by  pumping  on  his  head  of  a  morning,  and 
quietly  listening  to  all  he  may  have  to  say,  merely  observ- 
ing that  the  sort  of  snakes  he  sees  don't  bite,  and  that  as 
for  jackass  rabbits  going  about  with  green  hats  with  "  yal- 
ler "  ribbons,  why,  "  sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes 
they  don't.  Animals  are  mighty  queer."  He  takes  Tom 
as  his  partner,  and  thus  builds  his  "  castle  in  Spain  :  "  — 

"  '  Times  when  I'm  took  bad,  as  I  was  today,  the  boys  about 
here  sez  —  you  soz  maybe.  Tommy  —  it's  whiskey.  It  ain't 
Tommy.  It's  pizen — quicksilver  pizen.  That's  what's  the 
matter  with  me.  I'm  salviated  — salviated  with  merkery  !  I've 
heerd  o'  it  before,'  continued  Johnson,  appealing  to  the  boy, 
'  and  as  a  boy  of  permiskcus  reading  I  reason  you  hev  too. 
Them  men  as  works  in  cinnabar  sooner  or 'later  gets  salviated; 
it's  bound  to  fetch  'em  sometime  —  salviated  by  merkery.' 

"  '  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  for  it  t '  asked  Tommy. 

'"  When  the  agint  comes  up,  and  I  begin  to  realize  on  this 
yer  mine,'  said  Johnson,  contemplatively,  '  I  goes  to  New  York. 
I  sez  to  the  bar-keep  of  the  hotel,  "  Show  me  the  biggest  doctor 
here."  He  shows  me.  I  sez  to  him,  "  Salviated  by  merkery  — 
a  year's  standing  —  how  much?"  He  sez,  "Five  thousand 
dollars,  and  take  two  o'  these  pills  at  bedtime,  and  an  ekal  num- 
ber o'  powders  at  meals,  and  come  back  in  a  week."  And  I 
goes  back  in  a  week,  cured,  and  signs  a  certificate  to  that 
eflFect.' " 

Encouraged  by  a  look  of  interest  in  Tommy's  eye,  he 
went  on  :  — 

"  '  So  I  gets  cured.  I  goes  to  the  bar-keep,  and  I  sez,  "  Show 
me  the  biggest,  fashionabjest  house  that's  for  sale  yer."  And  he 
sez,  "  The  biggest  nat'rally  b'longs  to  John  Jacob  Astur." 
And  I  sez,  "  Show  him ; '  and  he  shows  him.  And  I  sez, 
"  Wot  might  you  ask  for  this  yer  house  1 "  And  he  looks  at  me 
scornful,  and  sez,  "  Go  'way,  old  man  ;  you  must  be  sick." 
And  I  fetches  him  one  over  the  left  eye,  and  he  apologizes,  and 
I  gives  him  his  own  price  for  the  house.  I  stocks  that  house 
with  mahogany  furniture  and  provisions,  and  thar  we  lives  — 
you  and  me,  'J  ommy,  you  and  me. 

"  '  Then  there  comes  a  day  when  we  give  a  big  spread.  We 
invites  gov'ners,  members  o'  Congress,  gentlemen  o'  fashion,  and 
the  like.  And  amongst  'em  I  invite  a  man  as  holds  his  head 
very  high,  a  man  I  once  knew,  but  he  doesn't  know  I  knows  him, 
and  he  don't  remember  me.  And  he  comes,  and  he  sits  oppo- 
site to  me,  and  I  watches  him.  And  he's  very  airy,  this  man, 
and  very  chipper,  and  he  wipes  his  mouth  with  a  white  handker- 
cher.  And  he  smiles,  and  lie  ketches  my  eye,  and  he  sez,  "  A 
glass  o'  wine  with  you,  Mr.  Johnson  ;"  and  he  fills  his  glass, 
and  I  fill  mine,  and  we  rises.     And  I  heaves  that  wine,  glass 

and  all,  rit;ht  into  his  d d  grinnin'  face.     And  he  jumps  for 

me  —  for  he  is  very  game,  this  man  —  very  game ;  but  some  on 
'em   grabs   him,   and    he  sez,   "  Who    be  you  ?  "     And  I  sez, 

"Skeggs!  d n  you,  Skeggs!     Look  at  me  !     Give  me  back 

my  wife  ami  child  !  Give  me  back  the  money  you  stole  !  Give 
me  back  the  good  name  you  took  away  !  Give  me  back  the 
health  you  rumcd !  Give  me  back  the  last  twelve  years! 
Give  'em  to  me,  d n  yon !  quick,  before  I  cuts  your  heart 
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out !  "  And  naterally,  Tommy,  he  can't  do  it.  And  so  I  cuu 
his  heart  out,  my  l)oy  —  I  cuts  his  heart  out ! ' 

"  The  purely  animal  fury  of  his  eye  suddcnlpr  changed  again 
to  cunning.  '  You  think  they  hangs  me  for  it.  Tommy  ;  but 
they  don't.  Not  much.  Tommy.  I  goes  to  the  biggest  hiwycr 
there,  and  I  scz  to  him,  "  Salviatcd  by  merkery  —  you  hear  me 

—  salviated  by  merkery  !  "  And  he  winks  at  me,  and  be  goes 
to  the  judge,  and  he  sez,  "  This  yerunfortnet  man  isn't  responsi- 
ble—he's been  salviated  by  merkery."  And  he  brings  wit- 
nesses ;  you  comes,  Tommy,  and  you  sez  az  how  you've  seen 
me  took  bad  before  ;  and  the  doctor,  he  comes,  and  he  sez  as  how 
he's  seen  me  frightful ;  and  the  jury,  without  leavin'  their  seats, 
brings  in  a  verdict  o'  justifiable  insanity  —  salviated  by  mer- 
kery !  '  " 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  quote  as  I  should  wish  from 
that  most  touching  story,  "  IIow  Santa  Claus  came  to  Simp- 
son's IJar."  There  is  a  reputation  in  ita  fourteen  pages. 
To  sum  up  Bret  Harte,  he  has  all  the  dry,  quaint,  Ameri- 
can humor  of  Artemas  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and  their  many 
imitators,  plus  a  pathos  which  is  entirely  his  own.  You 
may  take  his  stories  as  his  diggers  treat  the  gold-laden  soil 

—  let  pure  thoughts  flow  over  them,  and  lo  !  the  dirt  soon 
disappears,  and  pore  metal  remains  as  your  reward. 


POETRY  AND  WATER. 

BY  OEORQB  AUGUSTUS  8ALA. 

But  before  I  fairly  broach  my  theme  —  a  sufficiently 
parlous  one,  perhaps  —  I  have  a  note  to  make  and  a  query 
to  propound.  I  should  properly  send  them,  it  may  be,  to 
the  pleasant  little  weekly  journal  in  which,  for  twenty 
years,  I  have  been  permitted  from  time  to  time  to  ask 
questions,  or  to  strive  to  answer  them ;  but  Mr.  Thomas 
has  abdicated  the  editorial  throne  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  another  king  may  be  reigning  in  Wellington  Street 
now,  who  knows  not  Joseph.  Belgravia,  however,  contin- 
uing to  enjoy  the  mild  sway  of  the  same  female  sovereign 
who  has  so  successfully  demonstrated  the  inexpediency  of 
a  Salic  Law  in  the  realm  of  letters,  it  is  to  Belgravian 
readers  that  I  address  myself  on  a  matter  which  has  long 
lain  heavy  on  my  mind.  Besides,  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that  a  vast  number  of  the  subscribers  to  this  magazine  be- 
long to  the  gentler  sex,  and  ladies  —  who  will  question  it  ? 
—  know  a  great  deal  more  about  poets  and  poetry  than  all 
the  antiquaries,  heralds,  classical  scholars,  and  philological 
critics  of  Notes  and  Queries  put  together. 

How  comes  it  then,  Mesdames,  that  the  names  of  the 
great  English  poets  of  ancient  and  modern  times  never 
consist  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  that  the  one-sylla- 
ble-named bards  are  usually  found  to  lack  some  element 
of  real  greatness  ?  Here,  at  random,  I  give  the  names  of 
twenty  poets  to  whom  the  honors  of  the  front  rank  can 
scarcely  be  denied  :  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Herrick,  Herbert,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Butler,  Waller,  Cowper,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Byron,  and  Coleridge.  If  I  add  Swin- 
burne, you  will  shriek  perhaps  ;  but  I  will  withdraw  "  Au- 
rora's page,  the  Harbinger  of  sunny  verse,"  if  you  will 
abate  me  Tennyson  from  the  list  of  English  poets  whose 
names  are  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Still,  can  you  re- 
member any  more  of  that  last  category  who  are  in  the 
nominal  condition  of  the  Poet  Laureate?  Were  the  Mont- 
gomerys.  Jemmy  or  "  Satan,"  great  poets  ?  Was  Addi- 
son ?  The  only  poetical  piece  approaching  greatness  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  that  elegant  essayist  is  the  mag- 
nificent hymn  which  Mr.  Thackeray  used  to  quote  so  so- 
norously, quite  unconscious  that  the  sublime  stanzas  had 
been  coolly  and  textually  plagiarized  by  the  Right  Honor- 
able Jo.seph  from  Andrew  Marvell.  A  d'aulres !  I  can 
swell  my  list  with  the  names  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, Felicia  Hemans,  Letitia  Landon,  and  Caroline  Norton ; 
but  where  are  you  with  your  three-syllabled  bards  ?  Was 
Mrs.  Sigourney  a  great  poet  ?  Come  we  now  to  the  men 
of  one  syllable.     Burns  must  be  at  once  acknowledged  as 


a  triumphant  exception  to  the  rule  I  seem  to  discern.  As  a 
poet  he  was  really  and  immortally  great;  but  can  the  same 
be  said  of  Swift  (as  a  poet),  of  Scott,  of  Keats,  or  of  Moore? 
I  could  never  find  out  that  France  ever  produced  any 
really  great  poets  —  Voltaire  with  his  "  Henriade  "  not- 
withstanding; but  accepting  dramatists  as  poets,  Molifere, 
Racine,  and  Corneille  are  all  two-syllabled  men.  So  is 
Boileau.  So  are  Villon,  Scarron,  and  Malesherbes.  So 
are  the  moderns,  Hugo  and  De  Musset.  Bdranger  and 
Lamartine  are  the  exceptions  ;  but  can  you  lij'ht  on  any 
more  than  these  two  ?  The  three  great  poets  of  Italy  were 
duosyllabic  in  name  —  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso  :  un- 
less you  choose  to  claim  the  second  as  "  Petrarca,"  and 
consequently  with  an  additional  syllable.  And  finally  how 
stands  it  with  the  Americans  ?  Longfellow  bears  a  name 
with  three  syllables,  but  Bryant,  Whittier,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Joaquin  Miller,  have  only  two ;  Edgar  Poe  and  Bret  Ilarte 
only  one. 

'There :  I  have  sent  the  fire-ihip  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  fleet;  and  if  there  be  {any  existing  poets  by  the 
names  of  Featherstonhaugh,  Cholmondely,  Delarbalestiere, 
Majoribanks  Hetherington,  Edmundsbury,  or  Fotheringhay, 
it  will  not  be  long,  I  suspect,  ere  I  am  bitterly  reminded 
that  I  am  a  blockhead  or  a  libeller,  and  that  the  modern 
Parnassus  swarms  with  poets  whose  names  extend  from 
four  to  seven  syllables.  Name  them,  I  say.  Meanwhile, 
I  shall  stick  to  my  text 

I  hinted  in  the  outset  that  this  prolegomena  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  paper ;  and 
now,  having  unburdened  my  mind,  I  will  revert  to  the 
topic  immediately  in  hand.  What  have  I  to  say  about 
Poetry  and  Water?  Little,  perchance,  that  is  closely  to 
the  point;  and  yet  the  theme  is  an  eminently  seductive 
one.  It  is  on  the  career  of  only  one  "  water-poet  "  that  I 
intend  briefly  to  descant;  but  it  is  worth  while  remember- 
ing that  we  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  thoroughly  great  poet 
who  has  not  lavished  beauty  of  thought  and  eloquence  of 
language  upon  water,  either  salt  or  fresh.  Shakespeare  is 
of  course  at  home  with  both.  He  dwells  as  exquisitely 
upon  Ophelia's  brook  as  upon  "  the  Mediterranean  flote ;  " 
he  is  as  familiar  with  the  river  on  which  Cleopatra's  galley 
rode  as  with  the  bottom  of  that  awful  ocean  which  Clar- 
ence saw  in  his  dream.  Spenser,  too,  was  a  thorough 
water-poet :  witness  the  "  Idle  Lake  ; "  Byron  was  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  sea-spirit;  and  throughout  Tenny- 
son's '*  In  Memoriam  "  do  we  not  seem  to  hear  the  sofl 
but  solemn  murmuring  of  the  wave  ?  Mrs.  Browning 
made  out  of  the  reeds  by  a  river  bank  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent gods  in  the  whole  Pantheon  of  Poetry ;  and  over  Mrs. 
Hemans  the  ocean  seemed  to  exercise  a  fascination  which 
imparted  additional  sddness  to  her  always  sad  verse. 
This  was  curiously  the  case,  too,  with  Shelley.  Both  poets 
seemed  to  love  the  sea,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  dread  it ; 
as  though  it  had  worked  some  ill  in  by-gone  days  to  those 
they  loved,  and  was  destined  to  work  them  yet  more  evil  in 
days  to  come. 

I  will  not  reckon  such  a  writer  as  Falconer  in  the  list  of 
water-poets,  since,  admirable  as  are  many  portions  of  his 
'•  Shipwreck,"  the  task  to  which  he  addressed  himself  was 
a  cut-and-dried  one  — a  "  commission  "  from  the  Muses,  so 
to  speak.  If  an  artist  sits  down  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  must  needs  paint  a  good  many 
soldiers,  horses,  and  trains  of  artillery,  unless  indeed  —  as 
is  narrated  of  Bird,  when  he  was  decorating  tea-trays  at 
Birmingham  —  he  grows  so  disgusted  at  the  meagre  wages 
doled  out  to  him  by  his  employer,  as  to  hide  all  the  com- 
batants and  all  the  cannon  beneath  one  impervious  veil  of 
smoke. 

The  Temperance  cause,  which  is  now  being  so  doughtily 
battled  for  by  Archbishop  Manning,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
and  their  colleagues,  would  perhaps  be  all  the  better  for 
the  assistance  of  a  water-poet.  The  minstrels  of  teetotalism 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  are  not,  besides,  the  most 
melodious  of  troubadours ;  and  in  the  Harp  of  a  Thousand 
Strings  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  that  thoroughly  responds 
to  such  inspiration  as  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  United 
Kingdom   Alliance.     Thus    it  has   always   been,   I   fear. 
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Poets  have  sung  of  water,  salt  and  fresh,  under  its  almsot 
every  aspect ;  yet  they  have  very  rarely  dwelt  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  drinking  the  pure  element ;  and  the  water- 
poet  par  excellence,  John  Taylor,  actually  kept  a  public- 
house. 

A  very  odd  character  was  this  bargee-bard.  London 
antiquaries,  and  gropers  among  the  dusty  but  precious 
treasures  of  the  Elizabethan  literature,  are  continually 
quoting  the  Water-poet  in  illustration  of  by-gone  manners 
and  customs,  for  the  elucidation  of  which,  indeed,  he  does 
as  good  service  as  is  done  by  the  "  Diary  "  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys  in  the  seventeenth,  and  by  the  "  London  Spy  "  of 
Ned  Ward  in  the  eighteenth,  century.  But  of  the  man 
John  Taylor  very  little  seems  to  be  remembered.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  a  very  notable  character ;  and  as  a  type  of  a 
iovial,  hard-working,  plucky  Englishman,  fully  worthy  to 
abide  in  the  public  memory.  Southey  has  done  him  but 
half  justice,  and  the  majority  of  the  London  antiquaries  I 
mentioned  anon  are  content  with  quoting  Taylor  as  filtered 
through  Southey's  reprints  of  sixty-three  of  the  Water- 
poet's  pieces,  originally  published  in  1630.  Let  us  see  if  a 
little  additional  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  life  and  works 
of  J.  T.  If  oil  no  other  score,  I  can  claim  sympathy  for 
him  on  the  ground  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  "  sensa- 
tional "  writers  of  English  verse.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  following  outburst,  for  example  ?  How  would  it  read 
turned  into  prose  —  the  transposition  is  easy  enough  —  as 
a  leader  in  a  penny  newspaper  ? 

"  Thinkst  thou  a  wolf  thrust  through  a  sheepskin  glove 
Can  make  me  take  this  goblin  for  a  lamb  ? 
Or  that  a  crocodile  in  barley  broth 
Is  not  a  dish  to  feast  Don  Beelzebub  1 
Give  me  a  medlar  in  a  field  of  blew 
Wrapt  up  stigmatically  in  a  dream. 
And  I  will  send  him  to  the  gates  of  Dis, 
To  cause  him  fetch  a  sword  of  massy  chalk 
With  which  he  won  the  fatal  Theban  field, 
From  Rome's  great  mitred  metropolitan." 

I  like  the  "  crocodile  in  barley  broth  ;  "  and  "  Rome's  great 
mitred  metropolitan "  would  be  an  admirable  peroration 
to  a  "  high  falutin  "  essay.  I  shall  try  it,  myself,  when  I 
take,  in  my  old  age,  to  writing  for  the  newspapers.  But 
Taylor  was  the  most  versatile  of  scribblers.  He  was,  to 
some  extent,  the  Dibdin  of  his  day,  and  indited  a  number 
of  very  stirring  nautical  ditties ;  one  of  these,  beginning 
"Ye  brave  Neptunians,  you  salt-water  crew,"  is  worth  pres- 
ervation, as  containing  a  curious  vocabulary  of  sea  terms 
used  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  In  it  we  read  of  sprit-sails, 
top-sails,  mizens,  coursers,  bonnets,  drabblers,  sheets,  sails, 
boliens  (query,  bowlines?),  braces,  haliers  (halyards?), 
tyes,  shrouds,  ratlines,  tartles,  lifts,  gyes,  mast-lines,  rope- 
yarns,  gaskets  and  stays,  buoy-ropes,  cat-ropes,  gurst, 
bucket,  entering  and  top  ropes.  Compare  Shakespeare  in 
the  "  Tempest  "  for  nautical  terms,  and  especially  Howel, 
in  the  "  Familiar  Letters."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  Taylor,  equally  with  Skelton,  delighted  in  those 
rhymed  jingles  afterwards  to  be  brought  to  such  an  ex- 
quisite pitch  of  perfection  by  Butler  in  "  Hudibras." 

Mr.  Macgregor  of  the  "  Rob  Roy  "  canoe  —  a  water- 
poet  after  a  kind  himself — might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  some  of  his  achievements  were  anticipated  by  John 
Taylor,  who  in  1616  published  a  narrative  of  his  aquatic 
expeditions  with  this  title,  "  Taylor's  Travels  :  "  three 
weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours'  observations  from 
London  to  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles ;  with  descriptions  of  towns  and  towers,  castles  and 
citadels,  arlificial  gallowses  and  natural  hangmen."  He 
undertook  a  second  trip  in  a  wherry  to  Germany,  in  1617; 
and  in  the  following  y6ar,  laying  up  for  the  nonce  his 
sculls  in  ordinary,  he  laid  and  won  a  wager  to  make  a 
journey  on  foot  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  "  not  carrying 
any  money  to  or  fro ;  neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor 
asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging."  He  wrote  an  account  of 
this  expedition,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  enti- 
tling it  the  '^Pennyless  Pilgrimage,  or  Moneyless  Peram- 
bulation of  the  King's  Majesty's  Water-poet."     I  am  con- 


strained to  remark  that  the  adventure  was  much  less  ardu- 
ous than  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared.  Master  John 
Taylor,  in  his  "  Pennyless  Pilgrimage,"  showed  himself  to 
be  as  cunning  a  casuist  as  the  pilgrim  who  boiled  his  peas 
before  he  put  them  in  his  shoes  to  climb  up  the  Heavy 
Hill  at  Loretto.  The  Water-poet  found  plenty  of  friends 
on  the  road  to  entertain  him  ;  and,  moreover,  although  he 
carried  neither  scrip  nor  purse  himself,  he  took  with  him  a 
man-servant  and  a  sumpter-mule  well  laden  with  provend. 
So  soon,  moreover,  as  he  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
he  deemed  himself  absolved  from  his  vow  of  poverty;  for 
he  relates  that,  walking  up  and  down  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  his  "  mind  attired  with  moody,  muddy,  cliver- 
ditch  melancholy,"  and  devoutly  praying  that  he  might 
meet  with  "  some  valiant  friend  who  would  desperately 
disburse,"  he  came  upon  a  total  stranger,  who,  presently 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  "  overtook  him  with 
unexpected  and  undeserved  courtesy."  "  He  brought  me 
to  a  lodging,"  continues  the  Water-poet,  "  and  caused  my 
horse  to  be  put  into  his  own  stable  ;  whilst  we,  discoursing 
over  a.  pint  of  Spanish,  I  discoursed  as  much  English  to 
him  as  made  him  lend  me  ten  shillings  (his  name  was 
Master  John  Maxwell)  ;  which  money,  I  am  sure,  was  the 
first  I  handled  after  I  came  from  out  the  walls  of  London." 
This  generous  Master  John  Maxwell,  perhaps,  was  a  High- 
landman,  not  very  conversant  with  the  Sassenach  tongue  ; 
and  he  may  have  deemed  a  lesson  in  languages,  and  from 
a  water-poet  too,  cheap  at  ten  shillings.  The  bard  repaid 
his  friend's  liberality  by  going  into  ecstasies  about  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  described  as  "  the 
fairest  and  goodliest  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld." 

There  is  no  record  of  the  poet  having  repaid  Master 
John  Maxwell  the  ten  shillings  advanced  to  him  in  his 
need  by  that  perfervid  but  ingenuous  Scot.  Taylor  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  into  the  Highlands  to  meet  some  old 
patrons  of  his.  Earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  William  Murry  of 
Abercairney,  at  the  great  hunting  tryst  of  Braemar.  Very 
manfully  the  London  waterman  toiled  northwards  "  by 
strange  ways,  over  mountains  and  rocks  :  the  way  was  so 
uneven,  stony,  and  full  of  bogs,  quagmires,  and  long  heaths 
that  a  dog  with  three  legs  would  there  outrun  a  horse  with 
four."  At  length  with  extreme  travail  he  came  to  the  Brae 
of  Mar,  "  which  is  a  large  country,  all  composed  of  such 
mountains,  that  Shooter's-hill,  Gad's-hill,  Highgate-hill, 
Hampstead-hill,  Birdtophill  (where  was  Birdtop  ?),  or 
Malvern-hill  are  but  molehills  in  comparison,  or  like  a 
liver  or  gizzard  upon  a  capon's  wing  in  respect  of  the 
altitude  of  their  tops  or  the  perpendicularity  of  their 
bottoms."  Surely,  after  this  graphic  compendium  of  the 
topography  of  the  Highlands,  John  Taylor  ought  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  celebrated  distich  on  the  Caledonian 
highways  north  of  Aberdeen  :  — 

"  If  you'd  seen  those  roads  before  they  were  made, 
You'd  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  Field-Marshal  Wade." 

At  Braemar,  he  found  his  noble  patrons,  "  with  lords  and 
ladies,  and  hundred  of  knights,  esquires,  and  followers,' 
all  in  the  Highland  dress,  in  which  picturesque  costume, 
anticipating  George  IV.  and  Sir  William  Curtis,  the 
Water-poet  was  speedily  habited ;  and  then  he  seems  to 
have  had  "  very  good  times  "  for  about  a  fortnight,  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  although  camping  out  on  the  heather, 
"  without  seeing,  all  the  time,  either  house,  cornfield,  or 
habitation,  or  any  creature  save  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves, 
and  the  like."  Shaggy  Highland  ponies  may,  in  this  in- 
stance, perhaps,  be  allowed  to  pass  muster  as  wild  horses, 
but  were  there  any  wolves  in  Scotland  late  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  ? 

But  the  travels  of  the  Water-poet  were  not  yet  over. 
Returning  from  the  Ultima  Thule  to  London  he  visited 
the  beautiful  and  hapless  Queen  of  Bohemia  at  Prague. 
He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  York,  and  dined  with  Archbishop 
Toby  Mathew  at  his  own  primatial  table  ;  and  he  had  the 
foolhardihood  to  sail  from  London  to  Queensborough  in  a 
paper  boat,  with  two  stockfish  tied  to  a  couple  of  walking 
sticks  in  lieu  of  oars.  Had  he  been  drowned  on  this  mad- 
cap excursion,  it  would  have   served  him   right  ;  as  it  was, 
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he  very  narrowly  escaped.  His  compagnon  de  voyage  wn» 
one  Roger  Bird,  a  vintner,  and  the  pair  were  adrilt  from 
Saturday  at  evening-tide  until  Monday  morning.  They 
readied  Queensborough  in  a  very  lamentable  condition, 
and  ibund  it  to  be  tlie  fair-day.  Taylor  relates  that  the 
Mayor  of  Queensborough  entertained  him  and  his  friend 
with  bread,  beer,  and  oysters,  and  that  ho  presented  the 
cor{)oration  with  the  skeleton  of  his  boat ;  but  that  the 
country  people  tore  it  up  piecemeal,  "  every  man  wishing 
to  carry  away  a  scrap  as  a  memorial  of  this  most  mad  ad- 
venture." It  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
termination  of  the  exploit  had  the  Mayor  of  Queensborough 
clapped  Messieurs  John  Taylor  and  Roger  Bird  in  the 
stocks  as  vagrants. 

Taylor  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1580,  and  re- 
ceived the  ordinary  village  schooling  of  his  day,  which,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  or- 
dinary village  schooling  means  now.  At  present  it  is  ac- 
counted rather  a  genteel  thing  to  be  educated  at  the  hum- 
blest endowed  grammar-school ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  middle  class,  and 
when  "  the  lower  middle  class,"  as  the  cant  phrase  goes, 
did  not  e.xist  at  all,  the  common  people  were  either  wholly 
illiterate,  or  they  received  what  in  their  times  would  be 
accounted  a  very  good  classical  education.  With  Puritan- 
ism, classical  training  in  country  schools  declined,  or  was 
made  subservient  to  pseudo-theological  instruction.  Village 
children  left  off  learning  "As  in  presenti;"  but  they 
be^m  to  learn  genealogies  from  Genesis. 

The  future  Water-poet,  being  removed  from  school,  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Thames  waterman,  in  his  time  a 
popular  and  lucrative  employment,  since  there  was  but  one 
bridge  across  the  Thames.  The  court  mainly  resided  at 
Whitehall  or  Greenwich,  and  the  mansions  of  the  great 
nobility  were  nearly  all  on  the  river  bank.  According  to 
Taylor,  the  number  of  watermen,  and  those  that  lived  and 
were  maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  labor  of  the  oar  and 
scull,  between  Windsor  bridge  and  Gravesend,  could  not 
be  fewer  than  forty  thousand.  This  is  obviously  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  remembering  that  there  were  no  hackney- 
coaches,  and  that  the  theatres  and  bear-gardens  were  chiefly 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  there  must  have  been, 
not  only  in  the  reign  of  "  that  bright  occidental  star.  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  but  of  her  cousin  of  Scotland,  his  son,  and 
grandson,  plenty  of  work  for  jolly  young  watermen  of 
Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Essex. 

The  Thames  was,  moreover,  looked  upon  as  the  great 
nursery  for  the  navy  ;  and  whenever  a  war  broke  out,  if  so 
many  thousand  volunteers  for  the  royal  fleet  were  not  im- 
mediately forthcoming  from  among  the  "  waterside  char- 
acters," recourse  was  at  once  had  to  the  very  simple  means 
of  securing  as  many  seamen  as  were  needed,  by  impress- 
ment. With  very  great  difficulty  did  the  Corporation  of 
London  obtain  from  the  government  a  recognition  of  one  of 
their  traditional  privileges,  which  exempted  apprentices 
duly  indented  at  Watermen's  Hall  from  impressment ;  but 
the  immunity,  though  nominally  admitted,  was  frequently 
evaded  in  practice ;  and  when  food  for  powder  at  sea  was 
scarce,  likely  young  apprentices  were  eagerly  snapped  up 
by  the  press-gangs.  Taylor  himself  made  no  less  than  six- 
teen voyages  ;  but  whether  bon  gre  or  mal  gre,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  He  was  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Cadiz;  he  was  at  the  Azores  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
taken  frequent  trips  to  the  shores  of  Holland  and  North 
Germany.  It  is  necessary  to  state  thus  much;  for  the  idea 
generally  entertained  concerning  the  Water-poet  does  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  that  he  was  a  mere  cockney 
hired  sculler,  whose  craftsmanship  was  mainly  displayed 
between  Chelsea  Reach  and  Wapping  Old  Stairs.  During 
his  multifarious  cruises  he  seems  to  have  had  leisure 
enough  to  pick  up  a  fair  amount  of  book-learning;  at  least, 
he  boasts  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Fair- 
fax and  Du  Bartas,  of  Chaucer,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel, 
and  Nash,  of  Purchas  and  Speed,  "  Lloyd,  Grimstone, 
Montaigne,  and  Suetonius  "  — an  odd  jumble  verily  —  to 
say  nothing  of  "  Josephus  of  the  Jews,"  "  Knowles  of  the 
Turks,"  "  old  monumental  Fox  and  Holinshed,"  Plutarch's 


Morals,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Guevara,  Seneca,  and  Camden 
and  "  Agrippa,  whom  some  call  Cornelius."  Some  of  these 
statements,  must,  I  fear,  be  taken  with  a  very  large  pinch 
of  salt;  still,  who  is  to  gainsay  you  when  you  declare  that 
you  have  read  this  or  that  author  right  through,  from  title 
to  colophon  V 

The  manner  in  which  the  Water-poet  published  his 
books  was  peculiar  and  characteristic.  He  did  not,  happily 
for  his  contemporaries,  bring  forth  folios ;  his  puems  indeed 
rarely  exceeded  the  proportions  of  tno<lcst  little  pamphlets. 
These  being  of  small  bulk,  he  printed  at  his  own  cost,  and 
made  grants  of  them,  hoping  for  remuneration  from  the 
grandees  to  whom  he  made  offering  of  his  literary  tribute. 
"  This  mode  of  publication,"  says  Southey,  "  was  not  re- 
garded in  those  days  as  so  close  akin  to  mendicity  as  it 
would  now  be  deemed  ;  pecuniary  gifts  of  trifling  amount 
being  then  given  and  accepted  wh^'re  it  would  now  be 
deemed  an  insult  to  ofl'er  and  a  disgrace  to  accept  them." 
By  means  of  these  neat  little  cacleaux  our  Water-poet  con- 
trived to  obtain  some  very  munificent  donations  from  both 
Kin^  James  and  King  Charles:  and  another  of  his  patrons, 
the  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  was  so  good  a«  to  move  the  kinw 
to  bestow  a  place  upon  Taylor.  The  earl  succeeded  in  hi's 
suit ;  but  calling  to  mind  Taylor's  designation  as  a  "  water  " 
poet,  the  post  bestowed  on  him  was  certainly  a  verv  strange 
one.  He  was  recommended  to  Sir  William  Wado,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  from  him  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  receiving,  on  the  lieutenant's  behalf,  his  gu- 
bernatorial perquisite  of"  two  black  leathern  bottles  or  lom- 
bards  of  wine,"  being  in  quantity  six  gallons,  from  every 
ship  that  brought  wine  into  the  river  lliames  ;  a  custom 
which  had  continued  at  that  time  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.  The  spirit  in  which  the  Water-poet  could  have 
been  nominated  to  such  a  post  as  a  wine-toll-taker  must 
have  been  akin  to  the  merry  thought  which  dictated  the 
conversion  of  another  poet  —  unhappily  a  whiskey-and- 
water  poet  named  Robert  Burns  —  into  an  exciseman. 
Taylor  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  long.  There  was  an  a<^i- 
tation  on  foot  against  monopolies  and  royalties.  The  mer- 
chants complained  that  the  bottles  were  made  bigger  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  went  to  law  with  the  lieutenant,  who 
won  his  cause,  pleading  prescription,  in  Westminster  Hall; 
but  the  Water-poet  and  wine-collector  was  but  scurvily  re- 
quited. No  sooner  had  he  established  the  lieutenant's 
legal  rights  than  the  office  which  he  held  was  put  up  for 
sale ;  and  not  having  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  it,  he  was 
summarily  dismissed. 

The  end  of  Taylor,  one  must  rejoice  to  know,  was  peace- 
ful and  comfortable.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
loyal  bard  —  although  a  gondolier,  he  had  always  been  a 
cavalier,  which  seems  a  paradox,  and  flying  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  old  saw  that  the  easiest  berth  in  the  world  is 
that  of  riding-master  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  —  retired  to 
Oxford,  where  he  kept  an  eating-house  much  frequented 
by  good  subjects  of  Church  and  State ;  employing  his  pen 
valiantly  meanwhile  against  the  rascally  Roundheads.  On 
the  final  collapse  of  Charles's  cause,  Taylor  removed  to 
London,  and  kept  a  tavern  in  Phoenix  Alley,  Lone-acre. 
Here,  after  the  murder  of  Charles,  he  hung  up  "  The  Mourn- 
ing Crown  "  for  his  sign  ;  but  the  circumjacent  Round- 
heads objected  to  a  cognizance  so  obviously  malifrnant  in 
suggestion;  so  he  hung  up  a  portrait  of  himself^instead. 
His  old  age  was  healthful  and  merry ;  and  he  died  in  1654 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden.  My  good  friend  Mr. 
Paddy  Green  has  mused  over  Taylor's  tomb  many  a  time 
and  oft,  I  have  no  doubt.  How  many  poets,  I  should  like 
to  know,  have  died  in  as  comely  a  manner  as  this  poor 
Water-poet !  

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

No  recent  volume  from  Mr.  Longfellow  has  attracted  so  much 
praise  in  England  as  "  Aftermath."  The  critics  claim  that  it 
has  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  the  poets  happiest  poems. 

Another  tribute  to  the  genius  and  popularity  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  is  announced  —  to  wit,  J.   H.   Smith's  "Notes  and 
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Marginalia,  illustrative  of  the  Public  Life  and  "Works  of  Al- 
fred Tennyson." 

Mr.  HALLiWELL'writes  to  the  Athenceum  that  the  position  of 
the  Shakespeare  document  discovered  by  him  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  forgery,  and  that  his  proofs  will  appear  in  his  forth- 
coming book. 

The  Hertford  Mercury  states  that  the  venerable  Charles 
Bridgman  died  recently  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  nineiy-five. 
Mr.  Bridgman  held  for  eighty-one  years  the  oflSce  of  organist  of 
All  Saints'Church,  Hertford. 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Fairfield,  the  inventor 
of  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  and  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany's works  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  received  the  only  medal  granted 
as  "  ctioperator  "  for  valuable  improvements  iii  sewing  machines. 

Harrison  Ainsworth,  who  must  have  written  some  thirty 
romances  since  the  production  of  his  famous  "  Rookwood,"  with 
the  immortal  ride  of  Dick  Turpin  on  Black  Bess,  from  London 
to  York,  has  all  but  ready  for  publication  a  new  three  volume 
novel,  called  "  The  Good  Old  Times." 

In  his  first  letter  to  the  Athenceum,  as  successor  to  the  late  M. 
Philarete  Chasles,  its  new  Paris  correspondent,  Edmond  About, 
mentions  incidentally  the  curious  fact  that  not  only  did  he  never 
once  set  eyes  on  his  well-known  predecessor,  but  that  he  also 
never  saw  Honore  de  Balzac,  Alfred  de  Musset,  or,  most  won- 
derful of  all,  Alphonse  de  Lamartine ! 

Optimists  are  fond  of  pointing  out  as  a  beneficial  result  of 
war  the  impetus  given  to  human  industry  by  the  effort  to  repair 
the  disorder  and  devastation  it  has  occasioned.  Its  agency  in  this 
respect  is  not  much  more  nicely  adjusted  to  useful  ends  than 
that  employed  by  the  man  who  burned  down  his  house  to  roast 
his  pig,  but  such  slight  compensation  as  is  thereby  afforded 
to  the  tremendous  evils  of  war  may  be  thankfully  received  as 
they  now  are  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine.  The  German 
government  has  once  more  lengthened  the  term  during  which 
these  may  claim  indemnification  for  damage  done  during  the 
war,  and  has  even  granted  the  same  advantages  to  the  Lorrainers 
who  have  chosen  the  Prench  nationality.  The  population  are 
well  satisfied  on  this  point,  and,  indeed,  the  present  aspect  of 
the  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fields  of  battle  proves  that 
the  compensation  money  has  not  been  sparingly  awarded.  The 
old  huts  of  former  days  are  replaced  by  substantial  dwellings  so 
comfortable  that  some,  observes  a  German  paper,  may  regret 
that  fate  did  not  permit  their  properly  to  receive  a  little  damage. 
The  metamorphosis  is  most  complete  in  the  case  of  the  little 
village  of  Peltre,  before  Metz,  which  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  it  was  formerly  conspicuous  for  its  angular  style  of 
architecture,  but  now  consists  almost  entirely  of  new  buildings, 
symmetrically  disposed  in  the  French  style,  less  picturesque 
than  the  mediaeval  cottages,  but  more  habitable. 

Speaking  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bristed's  "  Five  Years 
in  an  English  University,"  the  London  Spectator  says  :  "  Many 
of  the  personal  descriptions  of  tutors,  examinations,  and  the 
occupations  of  leisure  hours  show  with  much  vividness  and 
truth  the  inner  life  of  the  Universities,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  some  of  the  discussions  on  the  sterner  subjects  of  educa- 
tion in  which  they  are  imbedded.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any  one  interested  in  our  Universi- 
ties, and  looked  at  as  an  attempt  to  show  them  in  their  true 
colors  to  American  readers,  is  both  a  fair  and  successful  one. 
We  ought  not  to  omit  to  say  also  that  some  of  the  remarks 
about  Mr.  Bristed's  contemporaries  have  an  intrinsic  interest 
apart  from  his  actual  subject  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  something 
more  about  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Arthur  Hallam,  even 
though  this  is  but  little.  Of  him,  all  that  is  said  bears  out 
what  wejalready  know  of  his  great  promise ;  especially  was  the 
writer  struck  with  that  eloquence  full  of  thought  which  was 
not  forgotten  by  his  friend  Tennyson  :  — 

"  Who,  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

"  From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace, 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within^himjight  his  face." 

A  POOR  woman  lately  died  at  her  lodgings  near  the  Salpe- 
tridre,  in  Paris,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  origin  of  whose 
illness  is  thus  described  by  a  French  journal:  Mme.  la  Bossue, 
ft8  she  was  called,  owing  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  her 
and  a  small  hunchback  well  known  in  the  neighborhood,  was  a 
victim  to  a  distressing  affection  of  the  nerves  which  produced 
fits  ot  overpowering   terror,  especially  vyhen  she  found  herself 


alone,  and  was  the  result  of  an  adventure  she  had  during  the 
Commune.  The  Federals  of  the  district  were  constantly  urging 
her  to  become  their  cantini^re,  and  she  as  constantly  refused  to 
do  so.  One  morning  about  thirty  of  them  surrounded  her  on 
the  boulevard.  "  Come,  now,  citoyenne,"  said  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  detachment,  "  become  our  cantinifere.  If  you 
refuse,  I  have  orders  to  shoot  you."  "  Never,"  replied  she. 
"  Death  !  death  !  "  hooted  the  Federals.  Two  men  seized  her, 
and  placed  her  against  a  wall.  She  became  fearfully  pale. 
"  Present  arms,"  shouted  the  officer.  At  this  crisis  up  came  a 
little  hunchback.  "  Come,  citizens,"  cried  he,  "  keep  your  balls 
for  a  better  purpose.  Leave  this  woman  to  me.  I  shall  prevail 
with  her,  I  am  sure,  and  she  will  beyour  vivandiJsre."  "  A  good 
idea,"  exclaimed  the  Federals,  "  take  her,  but  if  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, you  will  both  be  shot."  "  I  accept  the  condition,"  replisd 
the  chivalrous  hunchback,  and  walked  oflf  with  his  protegee. 
Happily  for  the  pair,  Paris  was  taken  two  days  after  by  the 
Versaillais,  but  the  recollection  of  this  scene  caused  the  woman 
those  agonizing  paroxysms  of  terror  the  last  of  which  proved 
fatal. 


LOOKING  BACK. 

It's  oh  for  the  sunny  stream 

That  leaps  by  the  daisied  lea  ; 
And  it's  «h  for  the  cot  by  the  wood. 

Where  my  goodman  first  brought  me  ! 

It's  oh  for  the  cot  by  the  wood  — 
The  smoke  curling  up  to  the  west  — 

The  working  and  waiting  and  looking  forth 
For  a  face  to  bring  me  rest  ! 

Kindly  looks  it  has  for  me  still  — 
It  is  tender  and  true  as  of  old ; 

But  'tis  hard  to  have  no  skill. 
And  a  brain  that  won't  take  hold ! 

I  walk  up  and  down  among  silk. 
And  the  servants  come  at  my  call, 

And  my  hands  are  whiter  than  milk ; 
But  I  mourn  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 

I  try  and  strive  till  I  faint. 

And  wish  I  could  only  lie 
Always  asleep,  and  dream  that  I  live 

In  the  happy  days  gone  by. 

It's  oh  for  the  sunny  stream 
That  leaps  by  the  daisied  lea  — 

And  it's  oh  for  the  cot  by  the  wood. 
Where  my  goodman  first  brought  me '. 


PENCILLINGS. 

How  faint  a  penci   trace. 
How  easy  to  efface  ! 
Nothing  more 
Than  print  where  bird  has  hopped 
Or  rain  has  lightly  dropped 
On  the  shore. 

The  sand  has  turned  to  stone, 
And  there  those  prints  are  shown 

Petrified : 
Faint  notes  of  by-gone  years, 
Though  blistered  o'er  with  tears. 

Still  abide. 

I  almost  cast  away 
Two  little  lines  one  day 

Scored  in  lead ; 
And  never  dreamt  they  wer« 
Alone  to  speak  of  her 

Who  is  dead  I 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett's  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  coolinn;  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui- 
toes and  other  annoying  insects. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTEn  VIII.   (continued.') 

-Eklda's  fortune  was  of  this  ex- 
traonliiiary  nature,  not  tliat  she  was 
practically  a  savage  in  a  civilized 
country  —  that  of  course  is  ultra-com- 
mon —  but  that  she  was  a  savage  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  complex  i'orms 
of  civilization,  and  what  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  its  final  limits  — 
the  fictions  of  art,  the  fictions  of  social 
slander,  the  fictions  of  the  press,  the 
fictions  of  rank  and  riches,  and  all  the 
other  inventions  which  require  a  spe- 
cial training  from  the  cradle  to  make  us 
understand  them.  Does  anybody  ever 
consider  what  an  elaborate  course  of 
education  it  takes  to  know  what 
"  love "  means,  as  we  have  come  to 
use  the  word  —  not  love  as  a  passion, 
not  love  in  the  sense  of  liking  and  af- 
fection, but  love  as  a  sentiment?  A 
fairly  quick  girl,  indeed,  might,  with- 
out ever  hearing  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle assumed  as  a  real  product  of  na- 
ture by  her  relations  and  friends,  gain 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  forms 
and  rules  by  reading  two  or  three  nov- 
els and  one  or  two  songs.  But  to 
make  up  each  of  the  novels  and  each 
of  the  songs  have  gone  the  results  of  a 
thousand  other  novels  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  songs',  going  back  through 
various  phases  of  fashion  to  a  i'^vr 
common  originals  created  by  individ- 
ual genius  out  of  exceptional  cases 
and  materials.  Our  sentiment  comes 
at  millionth  hand  from  the  artificial 
veil  under  which  court  poets  hid  com- 
mon nature,  and  though  from  li:ii)it  it 
has  become  our  second  nature,  it  can 
never  be  a  first  natural  instinct,  let  us 
poeticize  on  the  subject  as  we  Avill. 
We  have  doubtless  ennobled  love  by 
ignoring  passion  and  condensing  and 
exalting  special  affection,  for  what  is 
art  but  the  perfection  and  purifica- 
tion of  nature  ?  When  Lord  Lisburn 
spoke  of  love,  he,  like  all  of  us,  had  in 
his  mind  the  concentration  upon  one 
person  of  all  devotion,  unselfishness 
and  self-sacrifice.  When  Zclda 
heard  the  name  of  love,  it  conveyed 
to  her  mind  simply  the  name  of  noth- 
ing. If  she  loved,  it  was  without  the 
name  —  Nature  gives  no  name  in  her 
baptisms. 

"  What   can  I   do  more  than  give 


myself  to  you  ?  "  he  asked.  And  Zel- 
da's  heart  answered,  *'  Surely  nothing 
more."  The  dt-sire  of  self-surrender 
was  not  new  to  her.  But  what  meant 
the  desire  of  self-surrender  without 
the  desire  for  an  equal  exchange  V 
A.nd  what  could  she  possibly  do  for 
him?  It  was  not  in  a  moment  she 
could  learn  that  she,  apart  from  her 
money-making  qualities,  could  be  the 
object  of  desire  lor  any  man's  spiritual 

f)art.  It  is  true  that  she  longed  to 
tavc  one  man  out  of  all  the  world  at 
her  feet  —  but  that  one  man  was  not 
Lord  Lisburn,  and  she  was  not  philos- 
opher enough  to  be  able  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  comparisons,  and  to  ar- 
gue that  as  she  felt  towards  one,  so 
might  another  feel  towards  her.  He 
was  bewildered  by  her  long  silence, 
and  found  it  as  impossible  to  read  her 
eyes  as  if  he  had  never  robbed  her  of 
her  veil.  He  and  she  could  not  be 
further  apart  if  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  centuries  in  time,  and  in 
place  by  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe. 

"  What  can  I  do  more  ?  "  he  re- 
peated again.  "My  poor  girl,  they 
talk  of  hearts  being  made  to  bleed  — 
I  know  what  it  means  now.  It  tor- 
tures me  to  think  of  all  you  must  have 
gone  through.  Why,  you  can  never 
have  had  a  real  friend.  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  it  —  you,  that  ought  to  be 
a  queen.  I  don't  say  I  would  give  up 
life  and  everything  to  save  you  — 
that  would  be  nothing  at  all.  1  can't 
say  what  I  Avouldn't  do.  Don't  think 
me  quite  a  selfish  brute,  though,  for 
asking  you  to  give  me  everything  for 
nothing.  I'm  able  to  offer  you  most 
things  you  can  want,  thank  God,  and 
I  can  love  you  so  well  that  you  can't 
be  unhappy.  Surely  you  didn't  think 
I  was  asking  you  to  be  anything  but 
my  wife  —  to  be  Countess  of  Lisburn, 
if  that  matters  ?  " 

"This  is  very  strange,"  she  said 
dreamily.  *•  Can  you  care  for  me  so 
much  that  you  want  to  give  me  every- 
thing and  have  nothing  back  again  ? 
I  thought  marrying  was  a  thing  for 
rich  folk  —  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Why  should  anybody  want  to  marry 
me  V  What  could  you  do  with  me 
when  you'd  got  me  ?  " 

Singularity  is  certainly  one  of  the 
straightest  arrows  of  passion,  where 
there  is  the  smallest  circle  of  imagina- 
tion to  serve  for  a  target.  And  of 
that  inflammable  stuff  the  young  man 
who  dreamed  night  and  day  upon  and 


about  the  sea  had  already  proved  that 
he  had  a  considerable  supplv  beneath 
his  easy-going  and  straigutforward 
ways.  His  life  had  made  him  some- 
thing of  a  poet,  though  of  the  mute 
and  inglorious  kind,  and  as  his  grow- 
ing passion  was  twined  round  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  stem  of  duty  and 
honor,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  allow  it  freely  to  spread 
and  climb. 

"Strange?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"  Who  ever  heard  that  love  was 
strange  ?  It  isn't  love  that's  strange 
where  you  are.  And  as  for  marrying 
—  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  hope,  and  you 
are  a  lady,  I  know.  And  as  for  what 
I  should  do  with  you  "  — 

Suddenly  the  dreamy  look  cleared 
off,  and  a  bright  light  came  into  her 
eyes.  "  Ah  !  I  am  a  lady  —  really  a 
lady  —  you  own  it  —  you  call  me 
so?" 

"With  all  my  heart.  What  else 
should  you  be  ?  " 

"  You  don't  despise  or  scorn  me — 
you  don't  think  any  the  worse  of  me 
for  being  a  poor,  stupid  girl,  who 
doesn't  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 
do"  — 

"  I  love  you  ■^—  that's  all ;  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul." 

"  Oh  I  "  she  cried  out,  going  down 
on  her  knees  before  him,  and  kissing 
his  hand  as  she  had  done  once  be- 
fore, "  And  I  love  you  too  !  Yes,  you 
are  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  sees 
what  I  want  to  be." 

"  Pauline  !  You  really  mean  you 
love  me?  You  will  be  my  wife? 
You  know  what  I  mean  now  ?  " 

She  knew  no  more  than  ever,  but 
that  was  nothing  :  all  her  speculations 
were  swallowed  up  in  one  proud  im- 
pulse, that  lighted  her  up  all  over, 
and  made  her  look  really  beautiful, 
even  for  critical  and  impartial  eyes. 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  if  she  had 
really  understood  him,  and  if  the  two 
could  have  married  out  of  hand,  that 
the  mesalliance,  though  unpromising, 
would  have  turned  out  a  failure. 
Where  she  knew  nothing  and  he  cared 
nothing  about  the  world,  the  moral 
and  mental  training  of  an  unspoiled 
and  loving  heart  would  have  given 
him  full  and  congenial  employment 
for  his  whole  life  long,  even  beyond 
the  possibility  of  discovering  the 
North  Pole.  They  might  have  gone 
off  in  the  Esn^eralda,  and  have  re- 
turned hero  and  heroine,  or  have  died 
together;  and  in  either  case  all  would 
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have  been  well  —  if  only  the  pride 
wherewith  his  words  had  filled  her  had 
been  for  him. 

She  felt  herself  grow  inches  taller. 
"Countess  of  Lisburn!"  she 
thought  to  herself.  She  knew  no 
more  of  the  peerage  than  of  the  primer, 
but  she  had  heard  much  talk  of  dukes 
and  earls  in  lur  little  circle,  and  the 
title  came  upon  her  almost  with  the 
charm  of  awe.  In  any  case  she  knew 
it  meant  something  very  great  indeed 
—  even  the  irreverent  Carol,  she  re- 
called to  mind,  had  thrown  out  his 
random  prophecy  of  her  possible  fate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he 
considered  it  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the 
sublime.  "  Countess  of  Lisburn  !  He 
may  look  down  on  Zelda,  he  may  look 
down  on  Pauline,  but  countesses  are 
not  looked  down  on  — he  will  look  up 
to  me  then  —  at  last !  Yes,  that  yel- 
low-haired Gorgio  girl  will  not  be  a 
Countess  of  Lisburn.  I  wonder  what 
a  countess  can  do  V  Can  she  put 
people  in  prison,  or  punish  them  anfl 
make  them  obey  her,  like  Sylvia  ? 
She  was  a  baroness,  and  I  suppose 
it's  all  the  same.  Any  way,  nobody 
can  say  I'm  not  a  lady  then  —  and 
as  for  Miss  Claudia,  Benguilango  take 
her.  He  hates  beggars  —  we  shall 
see  which  has  the  best  of  it  then.  I 
want  to  be  like  her  indeed  !  When 
I'm  lady  enough  to  be  Countess  of 
Lisburn  !  " 

Claudia  had  left  her  in  such  a  state 
of  jealous  and  angry  despair,  that  the 
sudden  revulsion  caused  by  the  unex- 
pected vision  of  a  triumph  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  savage  heroine 
whom  she  represented  nightly  at  the 
Oberon,  braced  and  nerved  the  set 
purpose  of  her  life  into  yet  greater  en- 
ergy. Had  she  really  comprehended 
Lord  Lisburn,  his  chivalrous  devo- 
tion, and  all  the  sweet  dreams  of  life- 
long heart-union  and  mutual  happi- 
ness that  love,  with  him,  had  conferred 
upon  the  word  marriage,  she  would 
have  been  nothing  less  than  a  demon 
in  woman's  form  to  have  made  use  of 
so  honest  and  true  a  heart  as  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
confused  dream. 

Whether  Lord  Lisburn  was  as  much 
the  happiest  of  men  as  an  accepted 
lover,  who  is  all  at  once  transformed 
into  the  chrysalis  condition  of  an  en- 
gaged man,  ought  to  be  —  as  Harold 
Vaughan  had  once  been,  for   instance 

—  is  not  easy  to  say.  If  excitement 
means  happiness,  he  was  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world.  If  content  and 
quietude  means  happiness,  he  was  very 
far  from  the  great  sunshine  of  calm 
that  signifies  the  fulfilment  of  a  soul's 
inmost  desires.  He  had  none  of  the 
ordinary  troubles  that  in  most  cases 
come  as  little  clouds  to  interfere  with 
the  full  brightness  of  such  a  sunrise 

—  there  were  no  parents  whose  con- 
sent was  doubtful,  no  lawyers  whose 
delays  were  certain,  no  friends  and 
relations  to  propitiate,  no  previous 
flirtations  or  entanglements  to  break 
through,      lliough     there     were,    of 


course,  many  matters  connected  with 
the  biography  of  his  fiancee  that  it 
would  have  been  well  to  know,  he 
would  have  scorned  to  ask  a  question 
even  of  her — the  first-fruits  of  his 
love  must  be  perfect  trust,  not  only  in 
the  present  and  future,  but  in  the  past 
besides.  His  abstinence  from  overy 
question  bearing  upon  her  identity 
with  the  Zelda  of  Harold  Vaughan 
did  not  arise  from  fear  of  what  the 
answers  might  be,  but  from  the  perfect 
love  that  casts  out  fear.  When  they 
were  married  she  would  no  doubt  tell 
him  all  things,  if  not  before :  and  so 
far  was  he  fi-om  hoping  that  her  his- 
tory would  turn  out  io  be  common- 
place after  all,  that  he  would  even 
have  been  a  little  disappointed  at  the 
loss  of  a  single  element  of  romance  in 
the  life  of  her  who  had  become  the 
poetry  of  his  own. 

Of  course  he  burned  to  tell  some- 
body of  his  good  fortune,  without  ex- 
.actly  being  himself  the  first  to  publish 
it  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  curious 
how  fond  world-despisers  are  of  keep- 
ing their  social  sins  to  themselves  ; 
and  though  Lord  Lisburn's  contempt 
for  Lady  Penrose  and  all  her  kind 
was  thoroughly  sincere,  and  though 
he  would  have  professed  infinite 
amusement  at  the  look  of  her  face 
when  she  heard  the  news,  still  he  felt 
very  much  as  though  his  contempt 
and  his  amusement  belonged  much 
more  to  the  armory  of  self-defence 
than  of  aggression.  Nor  was  Harold 
Vaughan  any  longer  in  a  position  of 
a  sympathetic  friend  in  matters  of 
love,  however  congenial  he  might  be 
in  such  less  genial  climates  as  the  Arc- 
tic Zone.  So,  however  much  he  burned 
to  talk  over  the  symptoms  of  his 
madness  with  somebody  who  could 
understand  and  appreciate  them  bet- 
ter than  his  future  bride  herself,  he 
was  compelled  to  be  himself  his  own 
confidant. 

Nor  was  his  good-night  to  Zelda 
altogether  without  its  sting.  She 
need  not  have  turned  her  lips  away 
from  his,  considering  how  respectfully 
they  sought  hers,  or  have  withdrawn 
her  hand  from  his  so  quickly,  consid- 
ering how  tender  was  his  pressure. 
His  satisfaction  with  her  coldness  to- 
wards all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
not  meant  to  extend  into  content  with 
her  coldness  to  him.  However,  he 
had  to  put  up  with  this  half  embrace 
as  best  he  might,  and  to  hope  for  a 
thaw  in  time.  She  had  told  him 
that  he  was  loved  —  was  not  that 
more  than  enough  for  now  ?  So  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  less  with  a  light 
than  with  an  exalted  heart  that,  at 
last,  he  went  off  with  his  luggage 
from  Golden  Square,  with  a  promise 
to  see  her  again  the  next  morning  in 
order  to  arrange  innumerable  thing.s 
—  her  release  from  her  engagement  at 
the  Oberon,  the  how  and  when  of 
their  marriage,  and  whether  the 
honeymoon  was  to  be  spent  on  board 
the  Esmeralda. 

Zelda  heaved  a  profound   sigh  of 


relief  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the 
door.  He  looked  up  to  her  lighted 
window  from  his  cab,  but  was  not 
gratified  by  her  looking  out  to  see  the 
last  of  him  as  he  drove  away.  She 
was  walking  up  and  down  in  a  state 
of  wild  eagerness  for  impossible  things 
to  happen  in  an  impossible  instant 
of  time.  If  he  was  shy  of  proclaim- 
ing his  happiness,  she  would  have 
proclaimed  her  coming  dignity  to  the 
house-tops  that  it  might  the  sooner 
reach  the  ears  of  him  for  whose  sake 
she  had  promised  herself  to  another. 
She    was    impatient     for    everything 

—  impatient  even  to  look  again  upon 
her  rival.  She  was  at  the  very 
height  of  her  exaltation  when  Carol, 
in  evening  dress,  and  with  his  hat 
almost  falling  from  his  head  with  haste, 
broke  her  commands  by  breaking, 
without  even  a  warning  tap,  into  the 
room. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  cried 
out.  "  Not  dressed,  and  Abner  mak- 
ing believe  his  overture  was  encored, 
to  give  you  time  to  come.  You're 
not  ill?  By  Jove,  if  you've  got  an- 
other sprained  ankle  this  time,  people 
will  be  asking  for   their  money  back 

—  and  such  a  house  —  royalty,  too. 
Come,  jump  into  my  cab  "  — 

"  What  —  you  here  again  ?  No,  I 
won't  jump  into  your  cab,  and  I  won't 
sing." 

"Mademoiselle!  you  must." 

'•  Must,  indeed  !  People  have  done 
saying  '  must '  to  me,  I  can   tell  you." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  want  to 
lose  your  engagement  —  pay  for- 
feit "  — 

"Tell  them,  if  you  please,"  she 
said,  drawing  herself  up  as  high  as 
nature  allowed,  '*  that  I  am  going  to 
be  Countess  of  Lisburn." 

Carol's  tongue  for  once  lost  its  ra- 
pidity. 

"  I  have  made  editors,"  he  said, 
with  a  dignity  almost  equal  to  her  own, 
"  I  have  made  a  bishop,  I  have 
made  poets,  I  have  even  made  peers. 
But  I  don't  think  I  ever  made  a  count- 
ess before.  I'll  get  it  talked  about 
the  house,  and  you  shall  have  a  double 
encore  in  everything.  Your  future 
ladyship  will  remember  Denis  Carol. 
I  said  I'd  make  you  a  countess,  and 
a  countess  you  are.     I'm  not  surprised 

—  I  knew  it  all  along.  Come  —  they 
won't  be  angry  with  you  for  being  late 
when  they  know  why.  By  Jove  I 
you're  the  cleverest  girl  that  ever 
was  born  —  you  do  me  credit,  indeed 
you  do." 

It  was  her  first  homage,  and  fell 
upon  willing  ears.  She  went,  for  her 
heart  was  full  of  she  knew  not  what, 
and  if  she  had  stayed  at  home  she 
Would  still  have  sung.  But  Lord  Lis- 
burn was  not  particularly  pleased  when 
he  read  in  next  morning's  Trumpet 
how  his  future  wife  had  received  "  an 
ovation  that  crowned  all  her  previous 
triumphs,"  and,  in  another  place,  "  on 
ilit,  that  Mile.  Pauline  Leczinska  is 
about  to  lie  led  to  the  altar  by  a  peer 
of  the  realm."     He  knew  what  sort  of 
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people  were  about  her  too  well  to 
think  her  guilty  of  such  hideous  trea- 
son to  the  very  alphabet  of  sentiment, 
and  he  thought  he  knew  her  too  well 
to  bo  angry  with  her  for  the  work  of 
the  flies  tiiat  buzzed  about  her  and 
treated  her  fame  as  though  it  were 
carrion.  But  he  threw  the  Trumpet 
at  poor  Petlro's  head  all  the  same,  and 
though  both  indignant  and  mortified, 
felt  all  the  more  eager,  not  only  to 
make  her  his  wife,  but  to  carry  her  off 
in  the  Ksmcrahhi  to  regions  where 
there  are  no  tongues  but  those  of  Es- 
([uimanx,  where  the  sun  is  the  only 
journal,  an<l  Xature  herself  the  only 
stage. 

CHAPTKn    IX.      AX    KPISODR. 

Whkn  the  Cornflower,  or  the  Gret- 
chen,  of  Mrs.  Goldrick's  vision  of 
memory  had  in  one  instant  seen  the 
barely  tasted  cup  of  her  youth  fall 
upon  the  ground  before  Ilerr  May- 
nard's  feet  and  shiver  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  she  knew  that  the  broken 
atoms,  do  what  she  might,  could 
never  be  united  into  the  semblance 
of  a  cup  any  more.  But  when  she 
caught  tne  stray  glance  of  herself  in 
Marietta's  mirror  that  showed  her  the 
fixed  and  stony  expression,  as  of  one 
grown  old  in  her  spring-time,  that  she 
must  henceforth  wear  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  she  had  also  caught  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  glimpse 
into  another  mirror — one  of  those 
flashes  of  truth  that  every  now  and 
then  do  the  work  of  years  in  forming 
character  by  revealing  us  to  ourselves. 
She  not  only  saw  with  dismay  the 
ruins  of  her  vanished  beauty,  but  she 
caught  sight  of  the  three  forms  of 
I'^nvy,  Hatred,  and  Jealousy,  each 
wearing  the  very  features  that  Ma- 
rietta's looking-glass  had  already  told 
her  were  her  own.  In  her  youth  she 
had  always  been  a  viewer  of  visions, 
even  as  in  middle  age  she  had  devel- 
oped into  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  She 
had  fancied  that  she  was  worshipping 
the  ground  trodden  by  her  benefac- 
tress, while  all  the  while  she  was 
worshipping  the  heavy  feet  that  fol- 
lowed and  trampled  out  the  light  foot- 
prints of  Marietta. 

And  she  had  been  offered  a  sum  of 
gold  to  aid  the  man  whom  she  loved 
to  gain  her  rival  I  She  knew  that 
the  offer  was  well-advised,  for  she 
could  not  help  becoming  conscious  at 
last  of  the  glaring  fact  that  she  and 
her  mistress  had  changed  places  — 
that  the  protegee  had  become  the  pro- 
tector, and  that  she,  with  her  strength 
of  character,  formed  in  the  hard'est 
school  of  poverty,  could  influence  Ma- 
rietta with  a  touch  or  word.  The 
ballerina  could  not  get  on  for  an  hour 
without  clinging  to  somebody  —  yes- 
terday it  was  Maynard,  to-day  it  was 
Gretchen  —  at  a  sign  from  Gretchen 
it  would  be  Maynard  again.  Well  — 
and  suppose  she  gave  the  sign  ?  To 
sell  her  dream  of  love  for  gold  did  not 
strike  her  with   the   same   thought  of 


treason  to  romance  which  it  would  — 
perhaps  —  have  carried  to  French 
novel-heroines  wlio  to  lier  re[)re8ented 
the  ideal  and  ix)etic  world.  In  the 
first  place  the  love  was  gone,  irretriev- 
ably. So  far  as  its  actual  value  was 
concerned  it  would  turn  no  balance  by 
as  much  as  the  weight  of  a  feather  s 
shadow.  She  judged  his  love  by  her 
own,  and  he  had  proved  to  her  —  as 
she  thought  —  that  he  could  love  Ma- 
rietta as  she  under8too<l  love,  in  spite 
of  scorn  an<l  coldness,  and  all  the 
more  for  its  being  de.^pised.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  she  well  knew,  gold, 
even  as  a  source  of  positive  happiness, 
is  the  heaviest  of  all  actual  things. 
Those  who  have  ever  wanted  it  know 
what  romance  even,  what  poetic  senti- 
ment, belong  to  the  word  "  Gold  "  — 
how,  if  it  were  not  for  shame  of  being 
thought  sordid,  we  should  class  avarice 
with  love  itself  as  a  passion  of  the 
most  supreme  order  —  as  the  source  of 
as  much  selfish  heroism  and  of  as 
much  heroic  self-denial.  She  had  not 
forgotten  how  hunger  had  taught  her 
to  compare,  not  common  gold  coins  to 
tlie  diviner  stars,  but  the  common 
stars  to  diviner  gold  coins  :  she  had 
not  forgotten  the  agony  of  soul  she 
had  suffered  at  the  loss  of  a  guinea, 
or  how  her  longing  to  spend  some  of 
it  in  aiding  her  friend  the  Jew  had 
enhanced  the  poetic  flavor  of  greed 
which  exhaled  from  her  dreams  of 
Gulden  under  the  direct  rays  of  the 
golden  stars.  During  her  short  span 
of  happiness  she  had  forgotten  all 
these  things :  money  had  become  an 
every-day  matter,  that  came  and  went 
without  anybody's  thinking  why  or 
how.  But  in  the  agony  of  her  su- 
preme disappointment  all  her  soul,  as 
it  were,  was  summoned  together  to 
meet  and,  if  it  might  be,  to  resist  the 
blow  :  not  one  passion  or  one  memory 
disobeyed  the  summons,  and  the  girl, 
whose  whole  object  in  life  from  her 
earliest  days  had  been  to  coin  the  dust 
of  the  streets,  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
everything  and  anything,  into  pence 
for  her  own  self,  was  necessarily  the 
first  to  return  to  the  front  and  occupy 
the  ground. 

It  was  then  the  idea  dawned  upon 
her  that  if  she  could  not  heap  up  for 
herself  treasures  of  love  and  sympathy 
in  Paradise,  she  might  get  together  an 
earthly  treasure  of  the  kind  she  had 
tried  and  known.  She  of  course 
formed  no  deliberate  plan,  but  the 
tendency  formed  itself,  as  in  all  such 
cases.  Nobody  ever  said,  "  I  will 
sell  myself  for  gold  :  "  such  contracts 
have  simply  to  be  signed,  without 
being  first  read  over. 

She  did  not  sleep  for  a  moment  the 
first  night :  she  seemed  to  hear  all  the 
bells  in  Vienna  chiming  the  whole 
night  through.  These  bells,  also,  were 
her  old  familiar  friends,  older  than 
Marietta,  and  their  voice  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mood  in  which  she 
threw  herself  back  into  her  days  of 
-wretchedness,  to  find  in  them  her 
proper  home.     For  an  instant  she  felt 


inclined  to  obey  them,  and  to  escape 
from  her  mock  paradise  in  body  as 
well  as  in  soul.  But  that  would  now 
be  out  of  the  (luestion.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  return  to  the 
ranks  of  Trudchen  and  the  other 
Gretchen,  and  to  the  dismal,  hungry 
strife  for  daily  bread,  in  which  she 
was  now  less  fitted  to  engage  than  ever. 
Iti  more  respects  than  one  she  was 
changed. 

She  dropi)ed  asleep  after  sunrise, 
and  rose  late :  but  she  was  still  earlier 
than  Marietta,  who  seldom  got  up  be- 
fore afternoon.  She  had  a  glorious 
dream  :  It  was  she  whom  the  Knglish- 
man  loved  af)er  all,  and  when  she 
woke  it  seemed  that  it  was  the  sound 
of  his  voice  that  called  her  out  of 
sleep.  So  it  was  with  a  doubly  cold 
weight  in  her  for  a  heart  that  she 
began  to  prepare  Marietta's  coffee  — 
the  ballerina  was  as  whimsically  par- 
ticular about  her  cofTee  as  about  every- 
thing else,  and  would  not  look  at  it 
unless  it  was  made  by  Gretchen 's  own 
hands.  Gretchen  might  have  put 
poison  into  the  cup  had  she  pleased  : 
the  thought  came  mto  her  own  mind. 
It  was  well  for  Marietta  that  morning 
that  the  thought  came  without  the 
means.  As  it  was,  if  wishes  could 
poison,  she  was  dead  already.  No 
rival  is  so  hateful  as  a  benefactress, 
because  she  cannot  be  hated  with  a 
good  conscience  —  rivalry  takes  the 
guise  of  ingratitude,  and  ingratitude 
itself  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
hatred. 

Marietta  looked  at  Gretchen 
strangely  when  the  coffee  was  brought 
to  her  bed- side. 

"  Why,  what   in   the   world    is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  "  she  asked.     "  You 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  all  the  ghosts 
in  Vienna." 
"  Nothing." 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  say  nothing, 
Gretchen.  You  look  as  if  all  your 
blood  had  turned  to  tears,  and  had  lost 
the  way  out.  You  have  a  headache  ; 
I  can  feel  your  head  throbbing  as  if 
it  was  my  own.  Oh,  Gretchen,  don't 
get  ill  again,  please  —  what  on  earth 
should  I  do  without  you  ?  " 

"  Ob,  I'm  not  ill.  You're  a  great 
deal  too  good  tome." 

"  Why  what  do  you  mean  ?  I'm 
never  good  to  anybody.  I  rather  pre- 
fer being  cruel  and  unkind.  There's 
that  Englishman  of  mine,  for  instance  ; 
I'm  sure  I  lead  him  the  life  of  a  dog. 
He  follows  me  up  and  down  like  my 
own  shadow,  and  can't  get  away, 
though  I  do  nothing  but  snub  him ;  it 
is  simply  delightful,  especially  makino' 
him  jealous.  It's  as  good  as  havinor  a 
pet  bear." 

"  What  a  baby  I  "  thought  Gretchen, 
scornfully.  "  And  to  think  a  man,  with 
broa<l  shoulders  and  strong  arms, 
should  put  up  with  being  made  a  play- 
thing of —  why,  even  he  could  see  the 
difference  between  us  ;  no,  she  has  no 
more  heart  than  a  wax  doll  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  he  sees  it  as  well 
as  1.    Marietta  ?  " 
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"  Gretchen  ?  " 

"  You  really    don't  care   for    Herr 
Maynard  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dieu  1      He    won't    let   me. 
I  only  wish  he  would." 

"  It     seems   to    me    he    tries  hard 
enouG;h." 

"  Gretchen,  when  you're  as  old  as 
I  am,  you'll  find  out  what  fools  men  are. 
Why,  he's  never  even  let  me  be  jeal- 
ous of  him.  If  I  vex  him,  he  only 
gets  miserable  and  prrumblcs ;  if  he 
would  only  scold  or  throw  the  chairs 
at  my  head,  that  would  be  something  : 
but  iiow  can  I  care  for  a  man  who 
only  puts  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
sulks?  It's  his  own  fault  if  he  tempts 
a  girl  to  show  her  tempers.  I'm  in- 
clined to  talk  this  morning ;  shall  I 
tell  you  a  secret,  Gretchen  ?  Well, 
I  did  once  think  I  cared  for  him  a 
little.  It  was  once  when  I  was  worse 
to  him  than  usual,  and  he  turned,  and 
told  me  he  would  have  me  whether  I 
chose  or  no.  Didn't  I  give  him  a 
scolding  for  it !  —  he  kept  away  for 
days,  and  that  made  me  want  him 
back  again.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
think  of  giving  in,  when  he  spoiled  it 
all  by  coming  back  without  calling. 
That  was  the  time  when  you  first  came 
down-stairs.  Oh,  and  there  was  one 
other  time,  that  was  when  it  cam^  into 
my  head  that  he  seemed  to  take  very 
kindly  to  my  turning  him  over  to 
you." 

Every  word  of  her  chatter  was  a 
stab  to  Gretchen  ;  the  concluding  jest 
frit  like  a  mortal  blow.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  all. 

Herr  Maynard  himself  called,  and 
Marietta,  as  if  following  up  her  whim 
of  giving  herself  a  little  jealous  pas- 
time, that  is  to  say,  of  playing  with 
edged  tools,  chose  to  snub  him  more, 
and  to  turn  him  over  to  Gretchen 
even  earlier  than  usual. 

The  Englishman  lost  no  time. 
"  Well,  my  dear  girl,"  he  asked  her, 
"  have  you  thought  over  what  I  asked 
you?     But  what's    the    matter?  you 
don't  look  yourself  to-day." 

"  I  am  though  —  quite  myself  again 
—  thank  you,  though,  for  asking." 

There  must  have  been  some  under- 
tone of  sarcasm  in  her  commonplace 
words,  for  even  he,  self-enwrapped  as 
he  was,  observed  them.  No  wonder 
her  accent  was  inconsistent  with  her 
words;  after  breaking  her  heart,  to 
be  asked  carelessly  by  the  breaker 
after  the  health  of  the  pieces  was  a 
little  too  hard  to  bear. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTKK    VIII.      SO    BK    IT. 

A  FEW  weeks  Ix-fore,  Mr.  Mowledy 
would  have  bfeen  deeply  and  perma- 
nently jrrievcd  to  see  the  bright  lad 
he  had  educated  fink  into  a  common 


soldier.  Even  now  he  was  surprised 
and  shocked,  perhaps  also  a  little  dis- 
pleased, though  the  curate  was  a 
patriot,  and  in  an  invasion,  or  in  any 
time  of  public  trouble,  would  have 
shown  himself  a  worthy  member  of 
the  church  militant.  But  at  the 
period  at  which  this  story  has  now 
arrived  there  existed  an  opinion 
among  most  respectable  English  per- 
sons that  a  military  life  was  little  bet- 
ter than  penal  servitude.  In  truth, 
though  officers  in  the  army  have  al- 
ways made  a  fine  appearance  at  county 
balls,  the  trade  of  soldiering  has 
never  been  very  popular  amongst  us 
except  when  the  tents  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  were  pitched  within  sight 
of  the  British  coast  at  Boulogne. 
John  Bull  is  not  an  imaginative  old 
gentleman.  It  is  no  use  telling  him 
of  a  possible  or  probable  danger ;  he 
laughs  at  it  angrily  or  contemptu- 
ously, according  to  his  humor.  But  he 
understands  peril  Avhen  it  is  close  to 
him,  and  he  can  see  and  feel  it.  Only 
show  him  a  band  of  robbers  actually 
coming  to  look  after  his  strong  box, 
and  at  once  he  begins  to  feel  a  mighty 
respect  for  its  defenders.  At  other 
times  he  is  all  for  peace,  retrenchment, 
and  universal  philanthropy ;  so  he 
calls  his  soldiers  man-butchers,  and 
sneers  with  a  wise  far-sighted  pru- 
dence at  their  drill  and  accoutre- 
ments, lie  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  are  drones  who  eat  up  the 
produce  of  other  men's  labor.  Won- 
derful elderly  person,  our  mutual 
friend  John,  when  he  gives  us  a  piece 
of  his  mind,  and  we  are  able  to  notice 
at  our  leisure  that  it  is  such  a  very 
different  piece  to  that  which  he  gave 
us  yesterday. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had  a  full  share  of  the 
prejudices  belonging  to  the  generation 
and  society  in  which  he  lived.  He 
thought  it  a  foolish  thing  for  a  young 
man  of  clear  head  and  good  character 
to  enlist  as  a  soldier  ;  and  uncon- 
sciously following  a  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish mode  of  reasoning,  he  considered 
it  not  only  social  degradation  for  a 
village  innkeeper's  son  to  become  a 
British  warrior,  but  also  he  was  of 
opinion  that  to  march  about  a  bar- 
rack yard  in  goose  step  was  the  busi- 
ness of  a  human  gander,  simply  be- 
cause there  was  neither  money  nor 
credit  to  be  got  out  of  it. 

Circumstances,  however,  proverbi- 
ally alter  cases.  William  Brown,  a 
quiet,  well-conducted  lad,  reading,  writ- 
ing, ciphering,  and  doing  his  duty  in  an 
unobtrusive  way,  with  prosperity  in 
prospect,  was  a  very  different  person 
to  William  Brown  the  companion  of 
doubtful  associates,  and  with  a  war- 
rant out  against  him  for  poaching. 
Mr.  ^Mowledy  did  not  think  that  his 
friend  was  guilty  on  this  count,  nor 
was  he  ;  still,  it  is  an  awkward  thing 
to  fall  under  suspicion,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace  with  a  proper  resj)ect  for 
the  game  laws  would  not  weigh  too 
nicely  the  question  whether  he  was 
innocent  or  culpable,  but  would  com- 


mit him  to  prison  as  a  wholesome 
warning  to  the  country  round.  It 
was  a  critical  period  in  the  boy's  life 
he  had  been  crossed  in  love  ;  he  might 
do  something  foolish  in  desperation  or 
recklessness,  and  drift  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  he  was 
put  for  a  few  years  under  strict  disci- 
pline. No  harm  Avas  likely  to  happen 
to  him  that  way,  and  much  good. 
Moreover,  Colonel  Oakes,  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  and  gentlemen  who  ever 
sat  in  a  cavalry  saddle,  commanded 
the  1st  Lancers,  and  Colonel  Oakes 
was  also  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Mr. 
Mowledy.  The  curate  knew  that  a 
few  lines  to  him  would  secure  the  boy 
a  good  reception  in  the  regiment,  and 
a  friend  at  headquarters,  advantages 
which  he  would  very  likely  turn  to 
satisfactory  account,  and  —  who  could 
tell? — perhaps  things  after  all  had 
turned  out  for  the  best,  as  they  com- 
monly do  if  we  put  a  smiling  face  on 
them. 

So  Mr.  Moweldy  having  settled 
matters  satisfactorily  with  his  col- 
league in  the  next  parish,  walked  rap- 
idly back  to  W^akefield  with  those 
long,  sliding  strides  which  cover  so 
much  ground,  and  which  are,  I  think 
peculiar  to  the  clerical  profession. 

He  broke  the  news  with  instinctive 
delicacy  to  Madge,  and  sat  down  to 
talk  with  her  for  the  first  time  during 
seventeen  long  years.  Her  husband 
was  out  doing  some  field  work,  and 
the  curate  found  himself  alone  with 
that  old  unspoken  love,  now  purified 
from  all  that  was  earthly  in  it,  still 
busy  at  his  heart.  She  heard  his 
tidings  silently,  and  one  large  tear 
stole  down  her  pale  cheek,  and  dropped 
furtively  upon  her  work,  but  she 
offered  no  opposition  to  her  son's  con- 
duct; and  the  curate,  who  had  that 
fine  sense  of  obsei-vation  which  arises 
from  catholic  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  best  in  the  human  heart,  soon  dis- 
cerned that  she  Avas  proud  of  the 
manly  resolution  her  boy  had  taken. 
All  women  have  a  strong  spice  of  ro- 
mance in  them  ;  and  a  natural  ad- 
miration for  courage  and  adventure ; 
the}'  have  never  quite  taken  the  com- 
mercial view  of  soldiering ;  and  INIrs. 
Brown  secretly  thought  it  was  a  right 
and  appropriate  ending  to  a  disap- 
pointed love  affair.  She  would  will- 
ingly have  killed  the  blacksmith  ;  she 
had  a  spiteful  vindictive  feeling 
against  Sarah  Jinks,  who  might,  she 
believed,  have  managed  her  affairs 
more  cleverly  and  kept  them  out  of 
sight,  but  as  the  thing  was  done  and 
over,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
son  go  about  so  dejected  and  woebe- 
gone. She  would  be  glad  to  know  he 
wore  a  red  coat  and  was  winning 
hearts  clsewliere.  She  would  feel  a 
fierce  joy  in  being  able  to  say  to  the 
blacksmith,  when  next  he  sent  over 
for  her  son  to  help  him  shoe  a  light- 
heeled  horse,  that  he  was  gone  for  a 
soldier,  and  if  the  blacksmith  wanted 
him  now  he  must  ask  the  Queen  her- 
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self  for  him ;  and  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  this  iKjfore,  and  to  pour 
upoti  the  chunsy,  sljaniefaced  fi-Uow, 
whose  rouj^h,  kindly  nature  she  knew 
she  could  wound  so  easily,  a  delu<je  of 
feminine  invectives,  a  phial  full  of  ihe 
very  vitriol  of  that  condensed  wrath 
which  burns  into  the  flesh  without 
noise  or  exj)losioii. 

When  loui  Brown,  her  husband, 
was  inlbrnied  of  what  had  happened, 
he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  The  hay 
had  to  be  stacked,  the  potatoes  to  be 
du<j,  the  fruit  in  the  garden  to  be 
gatuert'd  and  stored.  William  was 
his  right-hand  man,  and  he  did  not 
see  at  first  how  to  get  on  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  strong  willing  arms 
which  had  never  seemed  to  weary  in 
their  work  till  lately.  It  is  strange, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  to  add 
also  that  he,  Tom  Brown,  the  father 
of  this  seven  months'  child,  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  dis- 
charged servant,  and  he  was  privately 
apprehensive  that  he  must  have  done 
something  wrong  or  disrespectful 
towards  his  son  or  the  boy  would  not 
have  gone  away  from  him. 

Tht!  flaxen  headed,  cherry-cheeked 
lads  and  lasses  who  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  Brown  family  likewise  received 
the  intelligence  of  this  event  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  set  up  a  pro- 
longed howl  as  soon  as  the  informa- 
tion reached  them;  but  dried  their 
eyes  and  hushed  their  waitings  when 
a  general  distribution  of  gooseberry 
jam  was  made  to  comfort  them  by 
their  mother.  Jack,  however,  a 
sturdy,  heavy  breeched  boy  of  twelve, 
sidled  surlily  up  to  his  mother  and 
plucked  her  by  the  apron  stealthily. 
She  stooped  down  to  hear  his  childish 
secret,  and  the  boy  blubbered  in  a 
whisper  half  choked  by  emotion,  "  Oi 
wunts  fur  tubbee  a  sojer  tew  wi  ower 
Willie." 

CHAPTKU  IX.      THE  TEX-POUND  NOTE. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Brown  was 
very  busy  up-stairs  putting  her  son's 
things  in  order,  and  getting  them 
ready  to  send  after  him  to  the  depot  of 
his  regiment,  whither  the  curate  had 
promised  to  convey  them  as  soon  as 
they  were  packed.  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  do  for  him,  boys  wear  out 
their  clothes  so  fast,  and  the  thrifty 
woman  put  aside  everything  that 
wanted  mending,  and  everything  that 
he  might  have  outgrown,  only  choos- 
ing the  finest  and  best  of  his  shirts 
and  stockings,  that  he  might  not  be 
disgraced  among  his  comrades,  but 
make  as  creditable  a  figure  as  the 
rest  of  them.  When  did  it  ever  hap- 
pen that  our  womankind  were  not 
more  thoughtful  for  us  than  we  are 
for  ourselves  ? 

Having  done  all  that  was  to  be 
done,  and  packed  her  boy's  box  with  a 
neatness  to  which  only  female  hands 
can  attain,  the  mother  unlocked  her 
own  private  drawer  and  took  out  the 
ten  pound  note  which  had  been  pressed 


into  her  hands  by  the  stranger  hunts- 
man in  return  for  the  rose  she  had 
given  him,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
her  forever.  The  dried  leaves  of  the 
poor  dead  (lower,  which  had  been 
wrapped  in  it  so  long,  had  left  a  stain 
upon  it,  and  obliterated  some  of  the 
marks  on  it,  and  it  was  but  a  soiled 
and  crumpled  piece  of  pajier  ;  but  she 
knew  its  value  now.  She  eonsidere«l 
that  this  money  belonged  in  a  pecul- 
iar way  to  her  son  William,  and  as 
he  was  now  going  out  into  the  world 
she  was  determined  that  a  part  of  it 
should  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
such  necessaries  as  he  wanted,  and 
that  she  would  send  the  remainder  to 
him  with  a  loving  message  by  their 
steadfast  friend,  the  curate. 

Mrs.  Brown,  however,  did  not  well 
know  how  to  account  to  her  husband 
or  her  neighbors  for  the  possession  of 
this  ten-pound  note.  She  could  not 
get  it  changed  at  Wakefield,  and  if 
she  attempletl  to  change  it  at  Droning- 
ton  she  would  never  hear  the  last  of 
it.  So  she  spread  the  ten-pound  note, 
before  her,  And  an  unuttered  prayer 
was  probably  in  her  mind  as  she  sat 
down  to  think  the  matter  out.  She 
looked  very  serious,  as  we  all  do  when 
alone,  while  she  patiently  revolved  the 
subject  in  her  mind  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Ten  pounds  appeared  to  her  so  large 
a  sum  that  she  was  afraid  to  send  it 
intact  lest  it  should  lead  her  son  into 
temptation,  or  perhaps  get  him  into 
trouble.  What  explanation  could  she 
give  to  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  obtained  so  much  money  ? 
She  did  not  like  to  tell  the  truth,  for 
reasons  obvious  enough.  Her  hus- 
band had  never  got  over  his  feeling  of 
aversion  to  that  stranger  who  had 
come  and  gone  in  a  few  hours,  and  she 
was  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  mention- 
ing his  name  to  her  son. 

There  was  only  one  way  out  of  this 
embarrassment,  and  that  was  to  go  to 
London,  and  there,  if  all  she  had  been 
told  of  the  great  city  were  true,  she 
might  change  the  ten-pound  note  unob- 
served, and  buy  the  few  things  she 
wanted  much  cheaper  and  better  than 
at  Dronington.  She  had  *been  very 
much  excited  by  her  son's  departure: 
it  was  the  (July  noteworthy  event 
which  had  happened  in  her  life  since 
her  marriage,  and  the  mere  idea  of 
rapid  motion  and  change  of  scene  was 
a  relief  to  her.  She  had  been  told 
that  she  might  go  to  London  in  two 
hours  antl  return  in  the  same  time ; 
that  would  be  four.  It  would  take  her 
an  hour  to  walk  to  the  nearest  station, 
and  an  hour  to  walk  back.  She  would 
want  an  hour  in  London  to  change 
her  bank-note  and  make  her  purchases. 
That  would  be  just  seven  hours  in  all, 
and  she  counted  them  anxiously  on 
her  finders.  Well,  that  would  be 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  her  husband 
was  going  to  market  with  Farmer  Hig- 
ginbottom  to  sell  his  calf  on  Friday, 
which  was  market  day  at  Dronington. 
To-morrow  was  Friday,  and  to-morrow 


she  could  go  to  London  un  perceived 
while  he  was  away,  and  be  back  be- 
fore he  returned  ;  for  Farmer  Higgin- 
bottom  was  a  thirsty  and  convivial 
soul,  who  never  stirred^  from  the  Nag's 
Head  tap-room  after  business  was 
over,  till  he  had  only  just  time  lefl  to 
save  the  daylight,  and  drive  home  be- 
fore it  was  (juitc  dark. 

Mrs.  Brown  therefjre  calculated 
she  could  do  all  she  had  to  do  with 
several  hours  to  spare,  and  she  began 
to  prepare  for  her  journey  by  putting 
such  things  as  would  be  needed  during 
her  absence  within  easy  reach  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  a  solemn  blue-eyed 
matronly  little  Ixxly  of  fourteen  years, 
who  was  quite  capable  of  giving  her 
brothers  an<l  sisters  a  dinner  of  cold 
meat  and  hot  potatoes  without  help 
from  anybody. 

Then  she  showed  a  very  feminine 
quality.  Having  made  up  her  mind 
to  deceive  her  husband  and  family 
re8f)ecting  her  movements  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  was  unusually  kind  to 
them  all,  as  if  she  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  them  some  amends 
for  what  she  was  about  to  do,  though 
they  would  never  know  of  it,  and  there- 
fore could  have  no  cause  to  grieve. 
She  was  unusually  frank  and  open 
that  afternoon,  and  had  none  of  those 
harmless  little  family  government 
secrets  with  her  daughter  about  noth- 
ing, which  make  up  the  household 
life  of  women.  On  the  contrary,  she 
volunteered  to  say  that  she  should  go 
over  to  the  old  Manor  House  and 
drink  tea  with  the  housekeeper  left 
in  charge  of  it,  because  the  house- 
keeper hafl  become  lame  and  could 
not  get  about,  and  because  the  house- 
keeper had  some  good  laying  hens, 
which  perhaps  she  would  exchange, 
now  she  could  not  look  after  them,  for 
something  more  useful  to  her ;  an<l 
because  she  herself  would  like  a  little 
change  and  a  gossip  with  her  neigh- 
bor this  fine  weather,  and  wanted  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  a  Devonshire 
woman,  to  tell  her  how  to  clot  cream, 
which  she  had  heard  was  a  good  thing 
with  stewed  plums  and  sugar  for  the 
chest. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  no  end  of  reasons 
for  doing  that  which  she  did  not 
intend  to  do  at  all,  and  told  them 
with  a  quaint  and  hearty  good-humor 
which  looked  like  a  demure  ,  revolt 
against  her  domestic  duties,  and  a 
prim  appeal  for  liberty.  Her  eldest 
daughter  rallied  her  slyly  on  her  new- 
born fancy  for  gadding ;  and  Tom 
Brown  smiled,  well  pleased,  behind 
his  pipe,  to  see  her  bear  the  loss  of 
her  favorite  son  so  bravely.  She 
made  such  a  soft  serene  air  around 
her  in  the  inn  kitchen  that  summer 
afternoon,  that  the  place  and  its  in- 
mates were  transfigured  by  it ;  and 
years  afterwnrds  they  all  remembered 
it  as  one  of  those  supremely  happy 
days  which  stand  out  of  our  lives, 
and  seem  lit  up  by  some  stray  rays 
of  a  light  which  shines  from  heaven. 

(To  be  cont'iDUvd.) 
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WHITE   ROSE   AND   REDJ 

This  story  is  not  new.  Times  innumerable  has  the  tale 
been  told  in  prose  and  verse  how  a  man  must  suffer  for  the 
faults  of  his  youth.  In  the  exultation  of  his  early  manhood 
he  has  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  and,  in  after  years, 
his  sin  against  society  will  surely  find  him  out.  The  scene 
of  ''  White  Rose  and  Red"  might  have  been  laid  in  Scot- 
land or  England  with  as  much  pertinence  as  in  America : 
but  the  author,  by  placing  it  beyond  the  Atlantic,  makes 
himself  the  opportunity  to  select  odd  or  rare  types  for  his 
dramatis  ■personce,  and  use  the  bright  colors  he  keeps  for 
painting  natural  scenery.  The  hero  is  in  no  way  heroic. 
He  is  described  as  of  the  tribe  of  human  beavers,  with  the 
unromantic  name  Eureka  Hart :  — 

He  had  rudely  grown  and  thriven 
Till,  a  giant,  six  foot  seven, 
Bold  and  ready  for  all  comers, 
He  liad  reached  full  thirty  summers. 
All  his  brethren,  thrifty  farmers, 
Had  espoused  their  rural  charmers, 
Settling  down  once  and  forever 
By  the  Muskeosquash  River. 

But  Eureka  was  indisposed  to  settle  down  in  the  fashion 
common  to  his  race.  He  sallied  forth,  hunting  and  trap- 
ping in  the  wilderness,  till  one  day  sdnrething  happened 
which  had  the  effect  of  raising  him, 

'Spite  the  daller  brain's  control, 
To  the  stature  of  a  Soul ! 

In  his  wanderings  Eureka  lighted  upon  the  "Red  Rose" 
of  the  tale,  an  Indian  maid,  to  whom  he  plighted  his  troth. 
Ivove  continued  for  a  while  :  but  the  end  came :  — 

After  the  great  wave  of  madness, 
Ennui  came  ;  and  though  in  gladness 
Still  the  Indian  maiden's  nature 
Clung,  round  the  inferior  creature, 
.    Though  with  burning,  unconsuming, 
Deathless  love  her  heart  was  blooming, 
Hn  grew  weary,  and  his  passion 
In  a  dull  evaporation 
Slowly  lessened,  till  caressing 
Grew  distracting  and  distressing. 
Conscience  wakened  in  a  fever, 
Just  a  day  too  late,  as  ever  ; 
He  remembered,  one  fine  day, 
His  relations  far  away. 

She  would  not  listen  to  his  proposal  to  leave  her.  By 
degrees,  however,  he  prevailed.  His  absence  was  to  be 
only  for  a  brief  space  — 

Just  to  see  his  kin  and  others 

In  the  town  where  they  did  dwell, 

Just  to  say  to  his  white  brothers 
One  farewell,  a  last  farewell. 

By  night  they  parted  ;  and  she  cut  by  night 

One  large  lock  from  his  forehead,  which  with  bright. 

Warm  lips  she  kissed  ;  then  kissed  the  lock  of  hair. 

With  one  quick  sob  of  passionate  despair  ; 

And  he,  with  hand  that  shook  a  little  now, 

Still  with  that  burning  seal  upon  his  brow. 

While  in  that  bitter  agony  they  embraced. 

He  in  her  little  hand  a  paper  placed. 

Whereon,  at  her  fond  prayer,  he  had  writ  plain, 

"  Eureka  Hart,  Drowsietown,  State  of  Maine." 

At  Drowsietown,  in  Maine,  the  beaver  nature  of  our  hero 
developed  itself.  He  was  tired  of  strange  places,  of  sleep- 
ing in  woods  and  brakes,  and,  in  view  of  the  prosperity 
which  surrounded  him  in  civilized  life,  he  began  to  think 
he  had  been  wasting  precious  years  of  his  youth.  He  had 
thoughts  of  fulfilling  his  obligation  and  returning  to  her  he 
had  left.  With  a  farm  of  his  own,  and  the  choice  of  any 
maiden  in  the  village  for  his  wife,  it  was  hard  to  leave  his 
old  home  again.     Still,  as  he  confi^ssed,  having  made  his 
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bed,  he  must  lie  thereon.  He  would  certainly  go  back  ; 
but  there  was  no  need  of  haste  Meanwhile,  his  resolution 
became  weakened,  and  a  new  form  began  to  take  the  place 
in  his  imagination  of  his  Indian  bride.  His  conscience 
made  excuses  to  itself.  Providence  had  clearly  severed 
him  and  the  red  woman.  Besides,  Indian  blood  is  Indian 
blood,  and  — 

"  Parson  says  that  sort  of  thing 
Isn't  moral  marrying ! 
Though  the  simple  creature  yonder 

Had  no  better  education"  — 
Ignorance  jest  made  her  fonder. 

And  /  yielded  to  temptation. 
Here's  the  question  :  I've  been  sinning  — 
Wrong,  clean  wrong,  from  the  beginning ; 
Can  I  make  my  blunder  better 

By  repeating  it  again  ? 
When  mere  Nature,  if  I  let  her. 

Soon  can  cure  the  creature's  pain  ; 
She'll  forget  me  fast  enough  — 

And  she's  no  religious  feeling  ; 
Injin  hearts  are  always  tough. 

And  their  wounds  are  quick  of  healing. 
Heigho !  "  —  here  he  sighed  ;  then  seeing 

Phoebe  Ann  trip  by  in  laughter. 
Brightening  up,  the  bothered  being 

Shook  off  care,  and  trotted  after  ! 

The  sequel,  of  course,  is  that  Eureka  and  Phoebe  Ann 
appeared  before  Parson  Pendon,  and  left  him  —  man  and 
wife. 

The  married  life  of  the  giant  and  his  new  bride  had 
hitherto  passed  in  the  humdrum  style  not  peculiar  to  Drow- 
sietown, when  an  event  occurred  of  momentous  importance 
to  their  domestic  arrangements.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
great  snow.  One  night,  while  Phoebe  awaited  the  return 
of  her  lord  and  master  from  the  village  ale-house,  a  low  tap 
is  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  swooning,  half-conscious  woman 
escapes  from  the  wild  tempest :  — 

The  woman  was  gliost-like,  yet  wondrously  fair. 
Through  the  gray  cloud  of  famine,  the  dews  of  despair, 
Her  face  hungered  forth  —  'twas  a  red  woman's  face, 
Without  the*  sunk  eyeball,  the  taint  of  the  race  : 
With  strange  gentle  lines  round  the  mouth  of  her,  cast 
By  moments  of  being  too  blissful  to  last. 
Her  cloak  fallen  wide,  as  she  sat  there  distraught, 
Revealed  a  strange  garment  with  figures  en  wrought 
In  silk  and  old  beads — it  had  once  been  most  bright  — 
But  frayed  with  long  wearing  by  day  and  by  night. 
Moccasms  she  wore,  and  they,  too,  had  been  gay, 
But  now  they  were  ragged  and  rent  by  the  way  ; 
And  bare  to  the  cold  was  one  foot,  soft  and  red. 
And  frozen  felt  both,  and  one  trickled  and  bled. 

The  face  of  the  stranger,  'tis  worn  with  its  woe, 
It  comes  to  thee,  Phoebe,  but  when  shall  it  go  ! 
Far  back  go  the  footprints  ;  see !  black  in  the  snow. 

But  look  !  what  is  thati  lo  !  it  lies  on  her  breast, 
A  small  living  creature,  an  infant  at  rest ! 
So  tiny,  so  shrivelled,  a  mite  of  red  clay. 
Warm,  mummied,  and  wrapt  in  the  Indian  way. 

The  woman  gazed  timidly  around  — 

The  ruddy  light,  ' 

The  cosy  kitchen  warm  and  bright. 
The  clock's  great  shining  face,  the  human 
Soft  kindly  e^es  of  the  white  woman. 
Came  like  a  dream  —  her  eyes  she  closed 
A  moment  with  a  moan,  and  dozed. 
Then  suddenly  her  soul  was  'ware 
Of  the  wild  quest  that  brought  her  there  ! 
She  oped  her  eyes  —  a  flush  of  red 
Flashed  to  her  cheeks  so  chill  and  dead  — 
She  murniured  cpiick  with  quivering  lips, 
And,  trembling  to  the  finger  tips. 
Thrust  her  chill  hand  into  her  breast. 
Under  the  ragged  cloak,  in  quest 
Of  something  precious  hidden  there  !  — 
'Tis  safe,  —  she  draws  it  forth  with  care; 
A  wretclicd  j)aper,  torn  and  wet, 

Thumb-marked  with  touch  of  many  a  hand, 
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'Tis  there  —  'tis  safe  —  she  lias  it  yet, 
Her  heart's  sole  guide,  the  amulet. 

That  led  her  lone  feet  through  the  land  I 
But  Hrst,  unto  her  lips  of  ice 
She  holds  it  ea<;crly,  and  thrice 
She  kisses  it;  then,  with  wild  eyes 
And  uniiitelliKihle  cries, 
Holds  it  to  Phcelw. .  "  Head  !  "  cries  she, 
In  her  own  tongue,  distractedly  ; 
And  little  Phoebe  understands, 
And  takes  the  paper  in  her  hands, 
And  on  the  hearth  she  stooijcth  low. 
To  read  it  in  the  firelight  glow. 

Now  courage,  I'hcebe !  steel  thy  spirit ! 
A  blow  is  coming  —  thou  must  bear  it ! 

Slowly,  so  vilely  it  is  writ. 
Her  unskilled  eves  decipher  it ; 
So  worn  it  is  with  snow  and  rain. 
That  scarce  a  letter  now  is  plain. 
And  every  red  and  ragged  mark 
Is  smudged  with  handling,  dim,  and  dark.  * 

"  E-U-U-E  "  —  in  letters  blurred 
She  spells.     "  Eureka  !  "  that's  the  word. 
But  why  does  little  Thtebe  start 
As  she  reads  on  ?     "  Kiirtka  Hart "  — . 
His  name,  her  husband's  name  ;  and  now 
The  red  blood  flames  on  cheek  and  brow  ! 
She  stops  —  she  (juivers  —  glares  wild-eyed 
At  the  red  woman  at  her  side. 
Who  watches  her  with  one  sick  gaze 
Of  wild  entreaty  and  amaze: 
Then  she  spells  on  —  her  features  turn 
To  marble,  though  her  bright  eyes  burn. 
For  all  the  bitter  truth  grows  plain. 
"  Eureka  Haiit,  Drowsietown,  State  of  Mainb." 

The  arrival   of  Eureka  himself  complicates    the   situa- 
tion — 

Slightly  tipsy,  not  discerning 

The  red  woman  and  her  child. 
By  the  great  eyes  dimly  blinking. 

Feebly  leering  at  his  mate, 
Phoebe  saw  he  had  been  diinking. 

While  he  hiccupped  "  Guess  I'm  late  1 " 
So  he  stood  :  when,  wildly  ringing. 

Rose  a  scream  upon  the  air, 
'Twas  the  Indian  woman,  springing. 

Gasping,  gazing,  from  her  chair. 


While  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  muttered, 
While  he  rolled  his  eyes  distressed, 

O'er  the  floor  a  thin  form  fluttered. 
Cried,  and  sank  upon  his  breast ! 

Thenceforward  the  story  is  told  with  great  pathos.  The 
watchful  care  of  little  Phoebe  did  not  avail,  and  the  Red 
Rose  and  her  child  both  lie  — 

In  a  dark  corner  of  the  burial-place, 
Where  sleep  apart  the  creatures  of  red  race. 

Thus  at  length  have  we  given  the  story ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convey  by  quotation  a  true  idea  of  its  merits  as 
told  by  the  author.  There  are  varieties  of  tone,  as  well  as 
varieties  of  metre,  in  the  poem,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  changes 
in  versification  suit  the  changes  in  thought.  Without  pre- 
tending that  the  author  has  reflected  Indian  sentiment  in 
his  delineation  of  the  Rod  Rose,  we  gladly  admit  the  power 
and  beauty  of  his  creation.  As  the  Indian  is  fading  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  deeper  interest  is  manifested  in 
his  fate,  and  this  finds  expression  in  poetic  exaggeration  of 
his  good  qualities.  Still  the  character  of  the  Indian  girl, 
as  here  presented  to  us,  whether  a  portrait  or  a  fancy 
sketch,  has  features  of  splendid  mould,  physically  and  mor- 
ally, and  stands  in  curious  contrast  to  her  rival,  by  whose 
race  she  and  hers  perish. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  we  have  extracted  those  passages 
in  the  volume  which  most  show  the  writer's  art  as  a  poet. 
The  homely  and  vigorous  quotations  will  give  a  fair  notion 
of  the  narrative  power  he  possesses.  But  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  book  itself  to  find  those  higher  graces 


and  excellences  with  which  it  abounds.  We  must,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  conclusion,  add  that  there  are  rough 
and  bold  expreHsions  employed  which  would  not  be  will- 
ingly sufTered  had  not  the  story  been  laid  in  America.  It 
seemft,  indeed,  that  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness,  not  per- 
missible in  other  cases,  is  expected  when  an  English  poet 
makes  an  American  subject  his  theme. 
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On  the  26th  of  May,  in  the  year.  1828.  a  citizen  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Nuremberg,  standing  at  his  own  door  drink- 
ing in  the  pure  evening  air  through  a  long  tobacco  pipe,  be- 
neld  advancing  towards  him  a  youth  of  singular  aspect. 
The  object  of  the  citizen's  regard  was  attired  in  pantaloons 
of  gray  cloth,  a  waistcoat  of  a  spotted  red  material  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  a  jacket  which  had  plainly  seen 
service  as  the  upper  portion  of  a  frock  coat.  Round  the 
youth's  neck  was  a  black  silk  neckcloth,  his  head  was  roofed 
by  a  coarse  felt  hat,  and  the  toes  of  his  stockingless  feet 
peeped  forth  from  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  which,  like  each  of 
the  other  articles  of  his  motley  attire,  had  never  been  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  present  wearer.  More  f'iiigular 
than  his  medley  of  clothing  were  his  motions,  which,  though 
not  those  of  a  (Irunken  man,  resembled  them,  insomuch  that 
though  the  youth's  spirit  was  evidently  willing  to  gain  the 
other  end  of  the  street,  his  flesh  truly  was  weak,  and  as  to 
the  legs  altogether  ungovernable.  The  citizen  noticed  with 
amazement  that  they  gave  way  alternately  as  the  weight  of 
the  youth's  body  rested  upon  them  in  turns  in  his  painful 
endea^^or  to  progress,  and  that  they  showed  a  disposition  to 
disperse  in  any  direction  save  that  in  which  the  owner  de- 
sired to  proceed.  The  youth's  progress  being  under  these 
circumstances  necessarily  slow,  the  citizen  advanced  and 
giving  him  greeting,  inquired  if  he  might  in  any  way  aid 
nim.  The  youth  answered  in  ill-pronounced  German,  "I 
would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,"  and  held  out  a  letter 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  addressed  "  To 
his  Honor  the  Captain  of  the  4th  Esgatarm  of  the  Shwolishaz 
Regiment,  Nuremberg."  The  good  citizen  offered  to^uide 
him  to  the  captain's  quarters,  and  would  have  beguiled  the 
way  with  conversation.  But  to  all  his  observations  the 
strange  youth  answered  only,  *'  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my 
father  was ;  "  and  his  interlocutor,  presently  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  youth  with  the  weak  legs  must  be  a  for- 
eigner, desisted  from  further  attempts  at  conversation. 
Arrived  at  the  captain's  house,  the  youth  presented  the 
letter  to  the  servant,  and  piteously  pointing  to  his  swollen 
feet  moaned  his  moan,  "1  would  be  u  rider  as  my  father 
was."  The  servant  failing,  as  the  citizen  had  failed,  to 
get  any  further  speech  from  him,  admitted  him  to  the 
kitchen,  pending  his  master's  return,  and  being  touched  by 
his  sorrowful  condition  placed  meat  and  beer  before  him. 
The  youth  eagerly  seized  a  piece  of  the  meat  and  thrust  it 
into  his  mouth ;  but  scarcely  had  it  touche^l  his  lips  than  he 
shook  from  head  to  foot,  the  muscles  of  his  face  became 
horribly  convulsed,  and  he  spat  out  the  morsel  with  every 
token  of  disgust.  Similar  symptoms  following  upon  his 
tasting  the  beer,  the  captain's  servant,  not  feeling  altogether 
at  home  in  the  company  of  so  singular  a  youth,  cautiously 
conducted  him  to  the  stable,  where  he  lay  down  upon  the 
straw  and  instantly  fell  asleep. 

On  the  captain's  return  the  letter  was  handed  to  him, 
with  an  account  of  the  bearer's  conduct,  which  lost  nothing 
of  its  singularity  in  the  reporting.  The  missive,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  be  dated  with  some  indefiniteness, 
"  From  a  place  near  the  Bavarian  frontier  which  shall  be 
nameless,  1828."  The  letter  proceeded  to  set  forth  that  the 
bearer  was  left  in  the  house  of  the  writer  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1812,  and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
who  the  wait's  mother  was.  The  writer  added  that  he  him- 
self was  a  poor  day  laborer,  with  ten  children  and  but  little 
wherewith  to  maintain  them  ;  that  he  had  never  permitted 
the  lad  to  take  a  step  out  of  his  house,  and  that  he  was  thus 
in  total  ignorance  of  its  locality,  and  so  "  good  Mr.  Captain 
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need  not  try  to  find  it  out."  The  letter  concluded  by  com- 
mending the  bearer  to  the  captain's  care,  but  adding  that 
if  he  did  not  desire  to  keep  the  boy  he  might  "  kill  him  or 
hang  him  up  in  the  chimney."  This  mysterious  epistle  was 
written  in  German  characters,  but  enclosed  was  a  note 
written  in  Latin,  enjoining  the  captain  to  send  the  boy  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  to  Nuremberg  to  the  6  th 
Reoriment  of  Light  Horse,  "for there  his  father  also  was." 
Here  was  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous  position  for  a  captain 
of  Light  Horse,  and  a  married  man  withal,  to  be  placed 
in !  But  the  captain  of  the  4th  Esgatarm  was  a  man  of 
action,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  the  stable,  determined 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  what  was  most  probably  the  weak  in- 
vention of  some  female  enemy.  In  this  intention  he  was, 
however,  hopelessly  baffled.  Whenever  he  paused  for  a 
reply  to  his  volley  of  questions  his  guest  answered  only,  "  I 
would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,"  words  of  whose  mean- 
ing he  seemed  to  have  no  more  intelligent  conception  than 
had  Poe's  raven  of  the  "  Evermore  "  it  was  wont  to  croak 
from  its  position  on  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  the 
poet's  chamber  door.  Unwilling  to  be  saddled  with  the 
charge  of  so  uncanny  a  guest,  and  not  caring  to  adopt 
either  of  the  mild  methods  of  disposing  of  him  suggested  by 
the  letter  of  introduction,  tlie  captain  handed  the  stranger 
over  to  the  police,  two  of  whom  led  him  away,  informing 
him  on  the  road  that  it  was  of  no  use  his  trying  to  "  come 
the  old  soldier  "  over  them,  and  that  the  sooner  he  told  who 
he  was  and  whence  he  came  the  better  it  would  be  for  him. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  police  station  the  officials  gravely  pro- 
ceeded to  put  to  him  the  several  questions  enjoined  by  law, 
to  each  of  which  he  wearily  wailed,  "  I  would  be  a  rider  as 
my  father  was." 

Like  the  citizen,  the  captain's  servant,  and  thejcaptain 
himself,  the  guardians  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  make  anything  of  the  singular  apparition 
which  had  dropped  down  or  sprung  up  upon  their  streets, 
and  they  were  not  in  any  wise  assisted  by  the  magistrates 
who  were  summoned  to  the  council.  The  youth  showed 
just  such  signs  of  intelligence  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
baby  recently  relieved  of  the  incumbrance  of  long  clothes 
and  not  quite  comfortable  in  its  mind  by  reason  of  the 
change.  He  stared  with  lack-lustre  eyes  at  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  visibly  brightening  up  when  he  beheld  the  gold 
lace  on  the  uniforms  of  the  officers  present,  and  showing  a 
strong  desire  to  handle  it.  After  spending  several  hours  in  . 
attempts  to  elicit  something  from  him,  the  burgomaster  in  a 
happy  moment  placed  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  him,  and 
bade  him  write  a  detailed  account  of  himself.  With  a 
childish  laugh,  as  if  he  recognized  an  old  plaything,  the 
stranger  seized  the  pen,  and  in  a  legible  hand  wrote  the 
words  "  Kasper  Ilauser,"  and  with  a  repetition  of  this  name 
he  gleefully  covered  the  sheet.  But  it  speedily  became  ap- 
parent that  as  his  power  of  speech  was  limited  to  the  phrase 
touching  his  father  the  rider,  so  was  his  ability  to  write  ex- 
hausted in  the  production  of  the  name  "  Kasper  Hauser." 
This  was,  however,  a  point  gained,  and  Kasper  was  re- 
manded on  suspicion  of  being  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and 
accommodated  with  a  cell  accordingly.  Being  offered  by 
his  jailer  the  prison  ration  of  bread  and  water  he  devoured 
it  greedily,  and  then,  lying  back  on  his  straw,  fell  into  a 
peaceful  sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  again  brought  up  for 
examination,  but  with  no  fresh  result;  and  as  the  days  went 
by  the  conviction  of  his  genuineness  forced  itself  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing regarded  as  an  object  of  suspicion,  who  ought  at  least 
to  be  made  to  "  move  on,"  this  strange  being,  whose  cheeks 
were  covered  with  the  down  of  approaching  manhood  while 
his  mental  powers  were,  without  natural  defect,  as  unde- 
veloped as  those  of  a  two-year-old  baby,  became  an  object 
of  the  deepest  interest  and  the  most  affectionate  regard. 
Little  by  little  the  broad  outline  of  the  story  of  his  life 
leaked  out,  and  the  whole  German  nation  read  with  grow- 
ing excitement  that  somewhere  in  their  midst,  and  for  rea- 
8)ns  which  could  only  be  conjectured,  this  lad,  now  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  had  since  his  birth  been  immured  in  a  room 
leu  than  nix  feet  square  ;  that  till  a  few  days  before  he  en- 


tered Nuremberg  he  had  never  beheld  the  light  of  heaven, 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  the  likeness  of  man  ;  that  he  had 
never  stood  upon  his  feet,  never  heard  the  human  voice, 
never  eaten  anything  but  bread,  and  never  drunk  anything 
but  water. 

Here  was  a  feast  for  a  philosophical  and  imaginative  na- 
tion —  a  people  who  could  evolve  camels  from  their  inner 
consciousness,  and  who  were  ever  on  the  'lookout  for  some 
fresh  glimpse  of  that  Wonderland  with  whose  dark  glades 
and  sunlit  hills  they  had  been  familiar  ever  since  the  hour 
of  strangely  mingled  pain  and  pleasure  when  they  had 
smoked  their  first  pipe. 

The  citizens  of  Nuremberg  flocked  in  crowds  to  visit 
Kasper,  and  as  his  story  spread,  travellers  from  a  distance, 
among  whom  were  distinguished  scholars,  nobles,  and  even 
princes  of  the  blood,  made  journeys  to  his  little  court,  until 
his  levees  became  so  crowded  that  they  grew  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  accommodation  that  Nuremberg  Could  pro- 
vide, and  the  order  went  forth  for  their  discontinuance. 

The  burgomaster  issued  a  formal  notice  in  which  the 
world  was  given  to  understand  that  Kasper  Hauser  had 
been  adopted  by  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  in  its  name 
committed  to  the  charge  of  an  instructor,  and  thencefor- 
ward poor  Kasper,  with  his  ludicrously  disobedient  limbs, 
his  wondering,  wandering  eyes,  his  baby  prattle,  and  his 
adolescent  form,  ceased  to  be  on  public  view. 

Of  the  learned  men  in  whose  minds  this  new  and  star- 
tling phenomenon  created  a  deep  interest  was  Anselm  von 
Feuerbach,  a  distinguished  judge  in  Bavaria,  who  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Kasper's  bodily  and  mental  con- 
dition, and  embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
book,  one  of  many  which  were  published  having  "  the  child 
of  Nuremberg  "  as  a  theme.  Here  we  find  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Kasper  and  minute  details  of  his  daily  life,  which, 
as  forming  an  altogether  new  chapter  in  the  study  of  man, 
possess  an  interest  apart  from  the  mere  vulgar  one  attached 
to  the  mystery  of  the  lad's  origin. 

Kasper  was,  when  the  learned  judge  first  visited  him, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  and  four  feet  nine  inches 
in  height.  He  was  strongly  and  symmetrically  made,  but 
so  io-norant  was  he  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  that  his  hands 
were  rather  -  in  his  way  than  otherwise,  and  he  had  ac- 
quired a  nervous  habit  of  stretching  out  three  fingers  on 
either  hand  by  way  of  feelers,  his  forefina:er  and  thumb  be- 
ing meanwhile  joined  at  the  tips  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
nfs  method  of  walking  was  precisely  that  of  an  infant,  and 
he  tottered  across  the  room  from  chair  to  chair  with  both 
arms  held  out  to  balance  himself.  Woe  to  him  if  a  bit  of 
stick  or  a  book  lay  in  his  path.  It  was  sure  to  bring  him 
flat  on  his  face,  where  he  would  lie  content  to  sprawl  till 
some  one  lifted  him  up  and  gai  e  him  another  start. 

To  all  descriptions  of  food  and  drink  save  bread  and 
water  he  showed  the  same  signs  of  utter  aversion  which  had 
terrified  the  captain's  servant.  The  presence  of  any  arti- 
cle of  food  except  the  two  mentioned  he  could  instantly  de- 
tect by  the  smell,  and  a  drop  of  wine,  coffee,  beer,  or  milk 
mixed  with  his  water,  or  a  morsel  of  meat,  butter,  or  cheese 
placed  in  his  mouth,  caused  him  to  become  violently  ill. 
His  perfect  innocence  cast  out  fear  from  his  mind,  and  he 
would  stand  looking  on  with  childish  delight  while  a  naked 
sabre  was  flashed  within  a  foot  of  his  nose,  and  once  when 
a  pistol  was  fired  at  him  he  objected  to  the  experiment 
only  on  the  score  of  the  noise  it  created.  His  sense  of 
smelling  was  peculiarly  keen,  but  for  some  time  his  senses 
of  sighfand  hearing  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  torpor  — 
not  tliat  he  was  either  blind  or  deaf,  for  his  eyes  wore  so 
strontT  that  he  could  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light, 
and  his  hearing  lacked  nothing  in  the  power  of  <listinguish- 
ing  sounds  to  which  his  attention  was  specially  directed. 
But  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  undeveloped 
condition  of  his  being,  that  he  should  behold  things  with- 
out seeing  them  and  hear  without  noticing,  and  hence  he 
stared  vacantly  at  the  objects  of  daily  life,  and  heard  its 
sounds  without  receiving  any  impression  therefrom.  One 
exception  must  be  made  in  favor  of  glitterin'jf  objects,  which 
from  the  first  ho  eagerly  seized  and  played  with,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  which  threw  him  into  a  slate  of  ecstasy. 
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His  ideas  of  thin<^s  animate  and  inanimate,  natural  and 
artistic,  wore  extremely  broad.  lie  could  di»tin<;uitih  a 
man  or  a  woman  from  the  lower  order  of  animals,  but  the 
sole  dillerence  which  his  mind  could  discover  between  the 
sexes  was  that  one  dressed  in  more  llowin;;  and  brij^hter 
colored  robes,  and  was  therefore  the  more  lovable.  Ani- 
mals he  also  arbitrarily  divide<l  into  two  classes,  white  and 
black.  A  white  pigeon  or  a  white  horse  were  the  same  to 
him  —  things  pleasant  to  behold  and  desirable;  but  any- 
thing that  was  black  he  abhorred,  and  a  black  hen  which 
he  once  chanced  u[K)n  nearly  killed  him  with  fright.  Of  a 
Creator,  or  death,  or  a  life  to  come,  it  is  needless  to  say  he 
had  no  conception  or  any  capability  of  understanding. 

Shortly  after  his  domestication  in  Nuremberg  divers  de- 
vout and  well-meaning  clergymen  sat  down  before  him, 
and  at  sundry  times  strove  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  Hut  though  be  would  listen  for  a  time  with  the 
most  encouraging  attention,  he  would  presently  make  a 
dart  at  the  good  man's  eye-glass,  or  curiously  fondle  his 
whiskers,  or  stoop  down  to  feel  the  polish  on  his  boots,  or 
by  other  and  similar  exhibitions  of  babyness  satisfactorily 
demonstrate  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
sermon  was  about.  Indeed,  all  through  his  life  Kasper  en- 
tertained a  strong  aversion  to  parsons,  their  presence  oper- 
ating upon  him  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  meat  did. 
His  impression  of  the  ceremony  of  public  worship  he  once 
summed  up  in  the  following  pithy  manner :  "  First  the  peo- 
ple bellow,  and  when  they  have  done  the  parson  begins  to 
bellow." 

The  struggle  of  this  peculiarly  situated  human  mind  to 
grapple  with  the  ideas  that  had  suddenly  burst  upon  it 
were  deeply  interesting  to  the  psychological  world,  and 
Kasper's  education  was  directed  with  as  anxious  a  care  as 
if  the  poor  foundling  had  been  the  Prince  Imperial  or  the 
prospective  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  Possessing  a  memory 
which,  counting  its  age  by  years,  was  in  its  prime,  and 
upon  which  no  ideas  had  yet  been  written,  and  with  a  dis- 
position singularly  docile  and  earnest,  Kasper  made  won- 
derful progress  in  his  studies.  In  a  manner  which  shall 
presently  be  noted  he  had  made  a  start  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, and  in  this  he  soon  perfected  himself,  while  he  daily 
added  to  his  vocabulary  of  speech.  His  notions  of  things 
were,  however,  essentially  childish,  and  when  be  passed  be- 
yond the  stage  of  impassive  indiflerence  to  all  around  him 
ne  constantly  indulged  in  fancies  the  most  grotesque.  He 
endowed  images  and  trees  with  life,  and  if  a  sheet  of  paper 
were  blown  otF  the  table  he  regarded  the  act  as  of  its  own 
volition,  and  would  "  wonder  why  it  went."    . 

It  was  a  matter  of  deep  surprise  to  him  that  the  horses 
and  unicorns  which  he  saw  carved  in  stone  upon  the  build- 
ings of  the  city  did  not  run  away,  and  he  was  forever  guess- 
ing what  the  trees  were  saying  when  the  wind  rustled 
through  them  and  moved  their  big  arms  and  fingers.  Him- 
self scrupulously  clean,  he  beheld  with  indignation  a  dirt- 
encrusted  statue  which  stood  in  his  tutor's  garden,  often 
asking  "why  the  man  did  not  wash  himself."  He  also 
propounded  a  similar  inquiry  for  the  consideration  of  an 
old  gray  cat,  which  he  viewed  as  wilfully  neglecting  the  or- 
dinary means  at  its  command  of  becoming  white. 

At  this  time  his  eyes,  recovering  from  the  state  of  inflam- 
mation into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden 
translation  from  darkness  to  light,  were  keen  beyond  com- 
parison, and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were  equally  servicea- 
ble by  night  or  day.  His  sense  of  hearing,  too,  was  pecul- 
iarly acute,  and  he  could  distinguish  at  a  great  distance 
the  sound  of  a  man  walking  barefoot.  His  touch  was 
equally  sensitive,  and  he  was  aifected  in  a  powerful  manner 
by  metallic  and  magnetic  influences.  Of  all  the  senses 
smelling  was  with  him  so  highly  developed  as  to  be  a 
source  of  daily  torture.  Things  which  to  ordinary  mortals 
are  entirely  destitute  of  odor,  he  could  scent  from  afar,  and 
flowers  or  other  substances  which  possess  a  distinguishable 
perfume  affected  him  so  powerfully  that  it  was  necessary  to 
exercise  constant  care  to  keep  him  without  their  range. 

To  this  state  of  morbid  sensibility  there  succeeded  one 
in  which  his  exceptional  powers  of  memory,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  those  of  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and  touch. 


faded,  and  his  ability  to  learn  the  lessons  prepared  for  him 
steadily  decreased.  This  was  doubtless  a  natural  result 
of  the  forcing  system  which  was  adopted  by  his  tutors ;  but 
it  was  also  coexistent  with  the  change  which  had  been 
gradually  effected  in  his  diet.  Kilucation  in  this  direction 
had  been  a  work  of  great  ditliculty,  but  by  degrees  Kasper 
became  accujitomed  to  eat  meat  and  drink  milk,  and  he 
throve  so  well  under  his  new  diet  that  he  was  soon  able  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Nuremberg  without  exciting  doubts  of 
his  sobriety.  Of  horses  and  of  riding  he  was  passionately 
fond.  He  was  from  his  first  reiount  as  safe  in  the  saddle  as 
a  child  in  its  cradle,  and  thenceforward  daily  rode  out  on 
horseback,  undertakinjt  without  fatigue  journeys  which 
would  have  worn  out  a  foxhunttr. 

In  1H29,  the  year  after  Kasper's  birth  into  the  world  — 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  of  his  first 
year  I  hitve  hitherto  discoursed  —  the  public  demanded 
that  something  more  than  bad  yet  been  accomplished 
should  be  done  towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his  life. 
Accordingly  a  court  of  in<iciiry  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  several  days  were  consumed  in  hearinj^  de- 
positions of  facts  connecte<l  with  the  foundling.  Of  the 
scanty  evidence  adduced  the  most  interesting  is  a  brief 
memoir  written  by  himself  in  February,  1829,  less  than 
twelve  months  after  his  appearance  in  Nuremberg,  a  pro- 
duction which  displays  the  wonderful  educational  progress 
made  by  him  in  so  short  a  time. 

His  reminiscences  are  wholly  confined  to  his  existence 
in  what  he  calls  "a  hole,''  which,  from  his  comparisons 
with  other  localities,  appears  .to  have  been  a  <  hamber 
about  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  five  feet  high.  His  dress, 
he  tells  us,  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  rug  to 
cover  his  legs,  and  he  sat  upon  straw  with  his  back  against 
the  wall,  never  lying  full  length  even  when  he  slept 
When  he  awoke  from  sleep  he  sometimes  found  that  he 
had  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  there  was  always  a  pitcher  of 
water  and  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  floor  beside  him.  How 
they  came  there  he  never  questioned,  accepting  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  only  occasionally  wishing  that  the 
supply  of  water  were  more  liberal.  When  he  was  very 
thirsty,  and  had  drunk  all  the  water  in  the  pitcher,  he  was 
wont  to  take  up  the  vessel  and  hold  it  to  his  mouth,  ex- 
pecting that  water  would  presently  flow ;  "  But  it  never 
did."  And  then  he  would  put  down  the  pitcher  and  go  to 
sleep  again,  and  when  he  awoke  there  was  water. 

He  had  for  playthings  two  wooden  horses,  a  dog,  and 
some  pieces  of  red  and  blue  ribbon,  and  his  sole  occupa- 
tion throughout  the  years  he  had  spent  in  "  the  hole  "  was 
to  deck  the  dog  and  the  horses  with  the  ribbon.  He  had 
no  notion  thaf  there  was  anything  anywhere  beyond  the 
walls  that  enclosed  him,  and  for  a  long  time  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  being  in  creation  save  himself.  But 
once  a  man  appeared,  and  placing  a  low  stool  before  Kas- 
per laid  a  piece  of  paper  thereon,  and  taking  the  prisoner's 
hand  within  his  own  guided  it  in  forming  with  a  pencil  the 
words  "Kasper  Ilauser."  This  he  repeated  at  intervals, 
till  Kasper  could  write  them  himself,  a  practice  in  which 
he  took  great  pleasure,  for  it  varied  the  monotony  of  his 
ordinary  recreation. 

One  day  the  man  came  to  him,  lifted  him  up,  and  plac- 
ing him  upon  his  feet  endeavored  to  teach  him  to  stand 
upright  and  use  his  legs.  Kasper  had  never  yet  stood  on 
his  feet,  and  the  experiment  gave  him  great  pain.  But 
the  man  persevered,  and  by  degrees  the  position  grew  less 
distressing.  After  the  lesson  had  been  repeated  many 
times  the  man  one  day  took  him  up  on  his  back  and  car- 
ried him  out  into  a  bright  light,  in  which  Kasper  fainted, 
and  "  all  became  night."  They  went  a  long  way,  he  being 
sometimes  dragged  along,  falling  over  hi«  helpless  feet, 
sometimes  carried  on  the  man's  back.  But  the  man  spoke 
no  word  except  to  say,  "  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father 
was,"  a  shibboleth  which  thus  became  imprinted  on  Kas- 
per's memory.  When  they  got  near  Nuremberg  the  man 
dressed  him  in  the  clothes  described  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  and  upon  entering  the  gates  of  the  city  placed 
a  letter  in  his  hand  and  vanished. 

Nothing  could  be  made  of  this  extraordinary  story,  and 
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the  court  of  inquiry,  solemnly  convened,  was  as  solemnly 
dissolved,  having  effected  no  other  result  than  that  of  wid- 
ening and  deepening  public  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
foundling.  This  interest  received  a  fresh  stimulus  from  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  on  the  17th  October,  1829. 
On  that  day  Kasper  was  found  insensible  and  covered  with 
blood,  lying  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar  in  the  house  of  the 
learned  professor  with  whom  he  lived.  When  restored  to 
consciousness,  he  related  how  that  a  man  with  a  black  silk 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  face  had  suddenly  appeared 
before  him  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  room  ;  how  the  man  had 
struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  forehead,  felling  him  to 
the  ground  ;  and  how  upon  partially  coming  to  himself  he 
staggered  down  stairs  and  into  the  cellar,  where  he  had 
fainted.  After  this  event  Kasper  was  more  carefully 
tended  than  ever,  and  the  process  of  intellectual  cramming 
proceeded  with  such  vigor  that  in  a  couple  of  years  all  his 
peculiar  brightness  had  faded. 

Writing  of  him  in  the  year  1832,  Herr  von  Feuerbach 
says :  "  The  extraordinary ,  almost  preternatural,  elevation 
of  his  senses  has  been  diminished,  and  has  almost  sunk  to  the 
common  level.  He  is  indeed  still  able  to  see  in  the  dark,  so 
that  for  him  there  exists  no  real  night.  But  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  read  in  the  dark,  nor  to  recognize  the  most  minute 
objects  at  a  great  distance.  Of  the  gigantic  powers  of  his 
memory,  and  of  other  astonishing  qualities,  not  a  trace 
remains.  He  no  longer  retains  anything  that  is  remarka- 
ble, except  his  extraordinary  fate,  his  indescribable  good- 
ness, and  the  exceeding  amiableness  of  his  disposition." 
It  is  astonishing  how  Kasper  wound  himself  about  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  There  are 
people  still  living  in  Nuremberg  who  remember  him  and 
regard  him  over  a  space  nearly  forty  years  with  a  marvel- 
lous tenderness  and  an  infinite  pity.  One  such  gave  me  as 
a  precious  gift  a  copy  of  his  portrait.  It  shows  a  lad  of 
some  eighteeen  years,  full-faced,  with  short  curly  hair  lying 
over  a  broad  high  forehead,  large  eyes,  well-shaped  nose, 
a  sweet  mouth,  a  dimpled  chin,  and  a  general  expression 
of  the  presence  of  a  great  and  constant  sorrow  uncomplain- 
ingly borne. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  prevailed  upon  the 
magistracy  of  Nuremberg  to  deliver  up  to  his  care  the 
adopted  child  of  their  city,  and  his  lordship  temporarily 
placed  him  at  Anspach,  purposing  shortly  to  remove  him 
to  England.  At  Anspach  the  life  for  which  poor  Kasper 
had  so  little  cause  for  thankfulness  was  closed  by  the  assas- 
sin's dagger.  On  the  17th  December,  1833,  he  went  by 
appointment  to  the  castle  park,  to  meet  a  person  who  had 
darkly  promised  to  give  him  a  clue  to  his  parentage,  and 
who  upon  his  arrival  at  the  trysting  place  treacherously 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  deed  was  done  in  broad 
daylight,  but  the  murderer  escaped,  and  with  him  vanished 
all  hope  of  elucidating  the  mystery  of  Kasper  Hauser's 
birth  and  life.  There  were  fresh  inquiries  and  new  con- 
jectures, but  from  that  day  to  this  nothing  capable  of  proof 
has  been  discovered.  "  God,"  wrote  the  pious  Binder, 
chief  burgomaster  of  Nuremberg,  in  a  manifesto  issued 
upon  the  death  of  Kasper,  "  God  in  his  justice  will  com- 
pensate him  with  an  eternal  spring  of  the  joys  of  infancy 
denied  him  here,  for  the  vigor  of  youth  of  which  he  was 
deprived,  and  for  the  life  destroyed  five  years  after  he  was 
born  into  the  world.  Peace  to  his  ashes."  This  was  Kas- 
per Hauser's  epitaph. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PAUL  FERROLL." 

So  .ME  weeks  ago  the  grave  closed  over  one  of  the  note- 
worthy women  of  this  century  :  distinguished  for  gifts 
anlike  —  we  might  almost  write  at  variance  with  —  the 
ordinary  graces  of  her  literary  sisterhood ;  yet  a  true 
woman,  notwithstanding,  in  all  the  highest  and  noblest 
attributes  of  her  sex. 

It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  drew  attention  to  a  small 
volume  of  poems   "by   V."   then  lately  published.     The 


writer  was  unknown:  but  the  originality  of  thought  (in 
one  of  these  poems,  especially)  and  terseness  of  style 
indicated  power  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  the  eminent 
critic  was  not  Avrong  in  assuming  that  the  world  would 
hear  more  of  the  authoress,  though  his  prophecy  was  long 
of  fulfilment.  In  this  volume  of  verse,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  is  "  The  Grave,"  some  stanzas  of  which 
were  characterized  by  Mr.  Lockhart  as  "  worthy  of  any  one 
of  our  greatest  poets  in  his  happiest  moments."  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  some  more  recent  critics,  to  whom 
melody  is  everything,  and  matter  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  would  endorse  this  opinion.  The  distinctive 
features  of  V.'s  poems  are  virile  force  and  a  stern  sim- 
plicity which  aimed  at  the  most  direct  expression  of  a 
thought,  without  much  heeding  verbal  delightfulness. 

The  following  stanzas  from  "  The  Grave  "  may  serve  for 
an  example  of  the  writer's  style  :  — 

I  lit  a  torch  at  a  sepulchral  lamp, 

Which  shot  a  thread  of  light  amid  the  gloom  ; 

And  feebly  burning  'gainst  the  rolling  damp, 
I  bore  it  through  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

Around  me  stretched  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
Whereof  the  silence  ached  upon  mine  ear ; 

More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread, 
And  yet  its  echoes  chilled  my  heart  with  fear.     . 

The  former  men  of  every  age  and  place, 
From  all  their  wand'rings  gathered,  round  me  lay  ; 

The  dust  of  withered  empires  did  I  trace, 
And  stood  'mid  generations  passed  away. 

I  saw  whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  fire. 

Or  famine  or  the  plague,  gave  up  their  breath  ; 

Whole  armies  whom  a  day  beheld  expire, 
By  thousands  swept  into  the  arms  of  Death. 

I  saw  the  old  world's  white  and  wave-swept  bones, 
A  giant  heap  of  creatures  that  had  been  ; 

Far  and  confused  the  broken  skeletons 

Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye's  remotest  ken. 

Another  striking  poem,  published  some  years  later,  was 
entitled  "  The  Queen's  Ball."  suggested  by  the  following : 
" '  I  hear  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  dead  people  were 
invited  to  the  ball,  last  Friday.'  (^Extract  from  a  Friend's 
Letter,  June  17,  1847.)"  We  give  the  earlier  part  of  this 
poem,  forming  about  a  third  of  the  whole  :  — 

How  soon  forgotten  are  the  dead  ! 

A  splendid  throng  the  palace  calls 

To  meet  and  revel  in  its  halls  ; 
And  of  the  names  that  thus  are  sped. 
Seven  score  and  ten  of  them  are  dead. 

They  had  been  living  when  the  crowd 
Last  met  within  these  portals  proud ; 
They  shared  the  banquet  with  the  rest, 
They  glittered  brightly  in  their  best, 
The  gliding  dance  they  joined,  and  smiled, 
While  Time  was  marked,  and  Care  beguiled  ; 
Since  then  on  dying  beds  they  lay, 
And  weeping  friends,  one  mournful  day. 

To  the  dark  vault  their  relics  gave  ; 
But  when  the  holiday  once  more 
Came  round  which  called  them  there  before, 
Their  summons  with  the  rest  went  out, 
Their  life  was  known,  their  death  forgot. 

They  heard  it  in  their  narrow  grave, 
Where  cold,  and  dark,  and  silent,  they 
Beneath  the  sod,  or  marble,  lay; 
And  Pluto  grimly  gave  consent 
That  to  the  feast  their  steps  be  bent. 

Full  many  a  one  refused  his  ear 

To  sounds  which  once  had  been  so  dear; 

He  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  said 

'Twas  wrong  to  'mind  him  of  his  woes; 
And  made  a  signal  with  his  head, 

That  they  should  leave  liim  to  repose. 
He  would  not  lift  the  scaling  stone, 

Nor  ope  tfce  coftin  lid  anew ; 
To  have  the  wide  world  for  his  own 

Again  he  would  not  jostle  tlirougji. 
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But  8omo  came  gliding  from  their  den, 
Glad  to  be  tliought  of  once  again  ; 
The  royal  words  that  called  ilium  there, 
Forced  through  the  door  their  forms  of  air. 
Which  with  the  living  mixed  once  more, 
And  i»aced  the  lenjjthened  corridor ; 
Both  heard  the  music  awell  and  fall, 
The  flowers  breathed  jjerfume  over  all, 
With  robes  of  state  the  shrouds  were  bleat,^ 
And,  side  by  side,  upstairs  they  wont. 

But  little  did  the  living  men 

The  things  that  were  among  them  ken  ; 

The  spirits  wore  such  ghostly  hue, 

That  you  might  see  men's  faces  through; 

They  cast  no  gloom  upon  the  way, 

Nor  dimmed  a  lady's  bright  array. 

For  shadows,  shadowless,  were  they. 

Where  space  was  left  they  glided  on, 

None  knew  the  spare  held  any  one ; 

Where  thronged  the  crowd  those  chambers  wide. 

Their  airy  forms  passed  through  —  and  e'en 
When  pressed  the  living  side  to  side, 

The  risen  dead  were  there  between.  , 

One  phantom  was  a  girl,  who  here 
Had  glittered  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
So  heavenly  fair  in  those  bright  hours, 
With  quaint  device  of  dress  and  flowers, 
That  the  eye  dwelt  on  her  surprised. 
As  on  a  fable  realized  : 
One,  spellbound  most  of  all,  had  burned 
With  love,  which  frankly  she  returned  ; 
But  while  their  silktn  courtship  sjjed. 

Did  sudden  clouds  a  storm  unroll ; 
And  'twixt  them  left  a  gulf  so  dread 

As  frightened  from  its  jjlace  her  soul. 
The  world,  whose  fragile  ornament 

She  for  a  time  so  brief  had  been. 
Heard,  faintly,  of  some  dark  event. 

That  hid  her  from  its  festive  scene  ;  ' 
Heard  all  that  was,  and  what  was  not; 
Inquired,  conjectured,  and  forgot. 
Meantime  her  spirit's  broken  wing 

Just  bore  her  to  the  grave's  relief; 
Too  weak  was  life's  elastic  spring 

To  brook  the  bending  hand  of  grief.  ^ 
Her  lover  watched,  with  broken  heart 

(Or  what  to  him  and  her  seemed  broken). 

And  the  last  words  that  she  heard  spoken, 
Were,  "  Not  for  long,  my  life,  we  part." 
She  heard,  and  smiled  in  death,  to  be 
Love's  victim,  and  its  victory. 

She  came  this  night  and  (unseen)  moved 
Where  she  had  glittered,  triumphed,  loved; 
And  'mid  new  beauty,  sought  for  him 
Who  should  lament  that  hers  was  dim.  ' 
She  found  him  straight;  but,  ah!  no  dream 
Of  her,  the  dead,  there  seemed  for  him ; 
He  moved  among  the  fair  and  gay. 
His  smile  and  ready  word  had  they ; 
He  touched  soft  hands,  and  breathed  a  sigh. 
And  sought  and  found  an  answ'ring  eye ; 
And  in  the  dance  he  mixed  with  many, 
As  happy  and  as  light  as  any. 
Then  on  his  breast  the  phantom  rushed. 
Her  phantom  hair  his  bosom  brushed, 
Her  fond  fantastic  arms  she  wound, 
Beseechingly,  his  form  around  ; 

Her  airy  lips  his  visage  kissed; 
In  vain,  in  vain  ;  no  thought  he  cast 
Back  on  the  memory  of  the  past. 
And  she  must  let  it  go  at  last. 

The  cherished  hope  that  she  was  missed. 

Other  spiritual  presences  are  described  moving  unseen 
through  the  gay  crowd,  and  the  authoress  ends  with  the 
exclamation,  — 

More  Ghosts  !    I  know  their  stories  well, 
But  stories  more  I  will  not  telL 

When,  sixteen  years  after  the  first  volume  of  poems, 
"Paul  FerroU"  was  published  (in  1856),  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  in  tire  author's  verse  were  found  conspicuous 


in  that  remarkablo  tale,  and  conveyed  in  a  more  suitable 
medium  of  expression.  The  passion  which  sweeps  like  a 
whirlwind  through  the  book  drives  the  leaves  before' it,  but 
does  not  stop  to  play  with  them.  There  is  no  superfluity  : 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  we  feel  that  we  arc  in  the 
unrelenting  grasp  of  a  Greek  Fate  ;  the  destiny  of  those 
three  whose  liven  we  live  in  may  be  delayed  awhile  —  it 
cannot  be  averted.  The  lighter  scenes  (which  are  none  the 
less  essential  to  the  development  of  the  tragedy)  might 
perhaps  have  been  better  bandied  by  more  commonplace 
writers;  we  know  of  no  one  living  who  could  have  depicted 
the  mastery  of  a  selfish  passion  over  a  strong  intellect, 
and  hehi  us  enthralled  as  Mrs.  Clive  has  here  done.  Her 
style,  admirably  suited  to  narrative  of  this  objective  nature, 
is  hardly  pliant  enough  to  suit  tamer  forms  of  action  ;  and 
this  we  take  to  have  been  the  cause  why  no  subsequent 
work  of  hers  obtained  the  same  hold  over  the  public. 
"  Why  Paul  FerroU  killed  his  Wife  "  and  "  Year  after 
Year  "  have  undoubted  merit;  but  the  minute  transcript  of 
daily  life  and  commonplace  dialogue,  with  the  alternations 
of  cause  and  eflTec;!  upon  conduct,  are  better  fitted  to  the 
trenchant  analysis  of  George  Eliot,  or  the  playful  humor  of 
Miss  Austen,  than  to  the  close,  earnest  directness  of  Mrs. 
Clive's  style,  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  horror  and  mystery  in  her  first  novel. 

Mrs.  Clive  was  a  contributor  to  Fraxer  and  other  mag- 
azines from  time  to  time ;  and  wc  hope  that  her  tales,  one 
or  two  of  which  we  remember  as  very  striking,  may  now 
be  collected  and  published ;  as  well  as  several  detached 
poems. 

A  sufferer  from  early  youth,  Mrs.  Clive  was  no  plaintive 
invalid,  but  a  cheerful,  courageous  woman,  loath  to  cloud, 
by  word  or  sign,  the  happiness  of  those  around  her.  Yet 
in  nearly  everything  she  ever  wrote  are  traces  of  this 
battle  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  of  the  victory  won 
over  physical  pain,  and  the  consciousness  that  perfect 
happiness  was  not  meant  to  be  the  lot  of  any  one  here  on 
earth.  Her  muse  was  sorrowful,  but  it  was  with  a  manly 
sorrow,  as  far  removed  from  the  unhealthy  sentimentality 
of  poetesses  who  hug  their  griefs,  real  or  imaginary,  as  the 
penitential  Psalms  are  from  the  "  Sorrows  of  AVerther." 
She  who  could  write  the  following,  only  eight  years  since, 
had  assuredly  a  chastened  wisdom  of  no  common  kind  :  — 

Thou  hast  been  wronged,  I  think.  Old  Age, 
Thy  sovereign  reign  comes  not  in  wrath. 


Whate'er  of  good  has  been,  dost  thou 

To  the  departed  past  make  sure. 
Whate'er  is  changed  from  weal  to  woe, 

Thy  comrade.  Death,  stands  near  to  cure. 

And  once  or  twice,  in  age,  there  shines 
Brief  gladness,  as  when  winter  weaves. 

In  frosty  days,  o'er  naked  pines, 
A  sudden  splendor  of  white  leaves. 

The  past  revives,  and  thoughts  return. 
Which  kindled  once  the  heaving  breast ; 

They  light  us,  though  no  more  they  bom. 
Then  turn  to  gray  and  are  at  rest. 

Mrs.  Archer  Clive  was  the  eldest  of  three  sisters,  the 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Edmund  Meysey  Wigley, 
Esq.,  of  Shakenhurst,  Worcestershire.  She  was  born  in 
1801,  at  the  place  which  she  subsequently,  as  eldest  of  the 
sisters,  inherited.  In  1840  she  married  the  Rev.  Archer 
Clive,  who  was  proprietor  as  well  as  rector  of  the  living  of 
Solihull,  and  of  certain  lands  which  came  to  him  from  his 
mother,  as  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  I^ord  Archer,  who 
died  without  sons.  Thus,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
two  neighboring  properties  became  united,  through  the 
failure  of  direct  male  heirs  to  both.  Their  ultimate  home 
was  Whitfield,  Mr.  Clive's  estate  near  Hereford,  where  the 
thirty-three  years  of  their  married  life  were  chiefly  spent, 
varied  by  Continental  travel,  and  an  annual  residence  of 
some  months  in  London,  as  long  as  Mrs.  Clive's  health 
permitted  it.  At  her  house  were  always  to  be  found  some 
of  the  remarkable  persons  of  the  day  ;  and  from  such  society 
she  derived  the  keenest  enjoyment,  delighting  in  nothing 
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more  than  in  the  exercise  of  her  genial  hospitality,  whether 
in  London  or  the  country. 

Int»  her  domestic  lite  it  would  be  impertinence  for  U3  to 
intrude  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief  notice 
without  referring  to  those  closer  ties  which  bound  up  all 
her  married  years,  and  colored  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
being.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both 
of  whom  she  lived  to  see  married  and  parents  ;  and  in 
their  happiness  she  "  moved  and  had  her  being  "  up  to  the 
very  last.  The  thought  of  reunion  with  them  and  all  she 
loved,  when  her  burden  of  daily  suffering,  so  heroically 
borne,  should  be  laid  down,  cheered  her  darkest  hours. 
Hers  was  not  a  wavering  faith.  She  had  none  of  the 
doubts  as  to  futurity  which  distract  less  happily  consti- 
tuted minds.  In  her  sonnet  upon  "  Sacrifice,"  speaking  of 
those  who  are  dead,  and  of  the  hereafter,  she  says,  — 

Bright  as  I  lay  them  down,  restored  at  last, 

When  tins  sad  present  shall  have  changed  to  past, 

I  shall  be  happy  then,  with  all  the  power 

Of  all  the  anguish  of  this  bitter  hour. 

I  shall  regain  the  dear  ones  of  my  home. 

Be  free,  through  every  world  at  will  to  roam  ! 

In  a  poem  written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Archer 
Clive  expressed  a  hope  that  when  death  came  to  her,  it 
should  be  on  no  bed  of  sickness,  but  swiftly  and  suddenly. 
She  was  prepared  to  die  then,  as  she  was  in  the  fulness  of 
years;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lockhart,  who, 
while  admiring  these  lines,  cannot  accord  his  approval  to 
"  the  spirit  which  animates  them."  The  spirit  seems  to  us 
that  of  a  Christian  confident  of  the  future,  but  to  whom  the 
intermediate  passage  of  long- protracted  agony  is  a  dreaded 
prospect,  more,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  sake  of  the  loved 
ones  around  her  than  for  her  own  :  — 

Forbid,  0  Fate  !    forbid  that  I 
Should  linger  long  before  I  die  ! 
Ah  !  let  me  not,  sad  day  by  day. 
Upon  a  dying  bed  decay. 


And  lose  my  love,  my  hope,  my  strength, 
All  save  the  baser  part  of  man  ; 

Concentring  every  wish,  at  length, 
To  die  as  slowly  as  I  can. 

I'd  die  in  battle,  love,  or  glee. 
With  spirit  wild  and  body  free, 
With  all  my  wit,  my  soul,  my  heart. 
Burning  away  in  every  part, 
That  so  more  meetly  I  might  JJy 
Into  mine  Immortality  — 
Like  comets  when  their  race  is  run, 
That  end  hy  rushing  on  the  sun  ! 

Those  last  words  read  to  us  now  like  something  beyond 
an  ardent  hope.  Under  their  apparent  significance  we 
seem  to  hear  a  prophecy  of  the  fjir-otl'end. 

On  the  11th  of  July  last,  while  sitting  alone  beside  the 
fire  in  the  library  at  Whitfield,  her  dress  caught  fire,  and 
before  the  servants  could  come  to  her  assistance,  she  was 
80  severely  burned  that  she  died  of  the  injuries  she  re- 
ceived, in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  account  in  the  Hereford  newspaper  of  July  19 
says  :  — 

Whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  doctors  she  took  occasion 
to  say  to  her  husband,  who  watched  beside  her,  that  in  her 
opinion  no  one  was  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Mrs.  Clive  had 
been  in  very  delicate  health  for  some  years  past  (her  infirmity, 
doubtless,  accounting  for  her  inability  to  save  herself  from  the 
flames),  but  she  was  a  lady  of  singular  perseverance  and  energy, 
and  did  not  therefore  allow  her  state  of  health  to  prevent  her 
fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  her  station  in  life  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary manner.  She  drove  out  almost  daily  upon  errands  of 
charity  and  l)cnevolcnce  amongst  her  poorer  neif;hbors,  whose 
wanu  and  necessities  she  occupicyJ  much  time  in  inquiring  into, 
and  whom  the  was  most  kind  and  prompt  in  relieving,  when 
any  deserving  case  commended  iticlf  to  her  notice. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Coroner's  laquest  in  the 
same  paper  'n  of  painful  interest :  —   • 


George  Fiandcr,  a  footman,  employed  by  the  llev.  Archer 
Clive,  was  tirst  called.  He  deposed  as  follows  :  It  was  part  of 
my  duty  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Clive.  On  Saturday  last  my 
mistress  was  as  well  as  usual  during  the  day.  She  had  been 
out  for  a  drive  during  the  afternoon,  and  returned  at  about  five 
o'clock.  I  attended  upon  her  when  she  left  the  carriage.  She 
at  once  retired  to  her  own  bedroom,  where  she  remained  about 
twenty- five  miuHtes,  and  her  maid  then  brought  her  into  the 
library.  I  lifted  her  into  her  chair  in  the  library  wi.h  the 
assistance  of  my  fellow-servant,  William  Trillow.  At  that  time 
my  mistress  was  in  her  usual  health.  It  was  about  half  past 
five  o'clock  when  I  assisted  to  place  her  in  her  chair.  I  then  lit 
the  fire,  which  was  composed  of  wood,  and  was  ready  laid.  There 
was  a  guard  in  front  of  the  fire,  standing  on  the  hearth.  It  was 
always  there.  When  I  had  lit  the  fire  and  left  the  room,  it  was, 
I  should  think,  twenty-five  minutes  to  six  o'clock.  When  I 
quitted  the  room,  I  left  my  mistress  alone.  Mrs.  Clive  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  in  her  usual  position,  within  a  yard  of  the 
fire  (the  chair  being  placed  sideways  towards  it),  and  within 
reach  of  the  bell.  Dinner  was  ordered  for  seven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  as  usual.  My  mistress  would  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  have  remained  in  the  library  till  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner.  About  ten  minutes  after  I  had  left  my  mistress  in 
the  library,  Trillow  told  me  that  her  bell  had  rung  It  was  not 
rung  violently  (only  just  a  "chink  "),  and  whusi  I  was  in  the 
lobby  going  to  answer  the  call,  it  rang  again  gently.  When  I 
opened  the  library  door  my  mistress  was  in  her  chair,  and  she 
was  all  in  a  blaze.  The  flames  reached  just  up  to  her  shoulders. 
She  was  breathing  heavily,  as  though  she  was  being  suffocated. 
There  was  a  quantity  of  newspapers  on  a  stool  close  to  her  feet, 
which  were  burning  when  1  went  in.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  ring  the  bell  violently.  Charles  Williams,  the  usher,  was 
the  first  to  come  after  me.  I  told  him  to  fetch  some  one.  I  did 
not  know  Mr.  Clive  was  in  the  house  at  the  time.  In  the  mean- 
time I  lifted  INIrs.  Clive  from  her  chair,  and  placed  her  on  the 
carpet,  and  in  doing  so  I  was  slightly  burned.  During  this 
time  Mrs.  Clive's  clothes  were  flaming.  I  had  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  flames  with  the  aid  of  the  sofa  cushion  before 
any  one  came.  Immediately  afterwards  Mrs.  Clive's  maid 
came  into  the  room,  and  assisted  me  to  extinguish  the  flames 
which  remained.  Shortly  afterwards  several  of  the  maids 
brought  water.  They  poured  some  over  my  mistress,  and  I 
said,  "Don't  pour  any  more."  Mrs.  Clive  then  said,  "No;  do 
not  put  any  more  on."  Mr.  Clive  arrived  at  just  about  this 
time,  and  I  then  left  the  room.  I  presume  the  fire  was  caused 
by  a  spark  from  the  small  larch  wood  that  the  fire  was  made  ©f. 
The  spark  would  have  to  pass  through  the  fire-guard  to  fall 
into  the  room.  I  was  not  called  into  the  library  again.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  Mrs.  Clive's  bell  was  promptly  answered.  Mr. 
Clive  told  me  to  send  for  Dr.  Evans,  of  Kingstone,  immediately, 
and  I  did  so  before  Mrs.  Clive  was  brought  out  of  the  library. 
I  think  Mrs.  Clive  was  prevented  by  the  suffocating  eflTects  of 
the  smoke  and  flames  from  saying  anything  when  she  was 
burnt.  It  was  not  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half  from  the  time 
I  first  entered  the  library  until  the  flames  and  fire  were  quite 
extinguished. 

Thus  tragically  closed  a  life  notable  for  its  fortitude,  its 
beneficence,  and  its  unclouded  faith,  even  more  than  for 
the  gifts  of  imagination  and  intellectual  power,  which  were 
all  that  the  outer  world  knew  of  the  authoress  of "  Paul 
Ferroll." 


NEEDLEWORK. 


The  idea  of  placing  Needlework  amongst  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  the  present  age,  when  costliness  is  the  standard  by 
which  the  merit  of  art- work  is  too  often  gauged,  will  strike 
some  people,  perhaps,  as  ridiculous.  To  show,  however, 
that  Needlework  has  a  claim  to  estimation  as  an  art  is  the 
aim  of  this  paper. 

Little,  if  any,  interest  has  been  given  to  this  subject  of 
late  year.**,  although  all  other  classes  of  art-objects  have 
been  sought  after  and  collected.  To  be  sure,  amateurs  are 
fond  of  including  in  their  collections  fragments  of  ancient 
church  vestments  and  embroideries.  These  invariably 
command  a  respect,  and  it  would  never  do  to  pass  them 
by.  They  are  rather  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  amongst 
hric-h-hrac  they  serve  as  curious  and  picttirctque  diverfions 
from  the  more  soli<l  objects.  But  as  for  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  needle,  scarcely  anything  is  known  or  cared 
about  tbfm.     It  so  happens   that  heirlooms  preserved    at 
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cuuntry  seats  are  extant,  and  that  there  are  a  few  genuine 
and  Catholic  amateurs  who  liave  collected  needleworic 
specimens  other  than  the  ecclesia.stical  relics  above  men- 
tioned. Thus  an  energetic  committee  of  royal  and  noble 
ladies  found  works  of  the  needle  of  suflicient  number  and 
variety  to  be  collected,  and  shown  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  to  be  further  di<rnified  by  the  title  of  "  Spe- 
cial Loan  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art  Needlework." 
New  interest  will  surely  be  now  created  in  the  subject. 
Certain  it  is,  that  visitors  to  this  Exhibition  —  which  will 
remain  open  for  a  month  or  so  longer  —  will  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  diversity  of  uses  to  which  the  noodle  has 
been  put,  as  exemplified  by  the  many  ca5c>  lull  of  well- 
designed  and  harmoniously-colored  specimens.  There  are 
works  which  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  antiquary,  the 
ecclesiastic,  the  historian,  the  artist,  the  humorist,  the 
working-man,  and  even  the  millionaire.  Others,  who  do 
not  come  under  any  of  these  categories,  will  look  at  what 
pleases  them ;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  find 
something  to  tickle  their  fancies.  Without  offending  hot- 
headed "  patriots,"  republicans,  and  supporters  of  the  pro- 
letariat, we  may  record  how  diligently  tlie  Princess  Chris- 
tian and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  with  their  committee 
of  ladies,  have  worked  for  the  benefit  and  enlightenment  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  formation  of  the  Needle-work 
Exhibition.  The  government  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  obtained  this  valuable  and  friendly  aid  in  promot- 
ing art-education.  Loan  Exhibitions  like  the  present  one 
are,  from  many  considerations,  to  be  encouraged.  They 
are  the  means  of  bringing  together,  for  the  instruction  anJl 
delectation  of  all  classes,  treasures  which  frequently  re- 
main hidden  in  lumber-rooms,  or  else  are  only  brought  out 
occasionally  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  favored  friends  of 
the  possessor.  In  truth,  these  Exhibitions  unite  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  to  the  intellectual  and  commercial  benefit  of 
the  community. 

But  we  must  no  longer  delay  dealing  with  needlework. 
In  the  early  Englishneedlework,  or  embroidery,  a  certain 
regularity  of  stitch  was  maintained.  There  were  no  cob- 
blings  or  untidy  finishings  off.  Work  undertaken  was 
conscientiously  carried  out.  A  certain  style  of  stitch 
would  be  adopted  for  a  piece  of  work,  and  it  was  adhered  to. 
Mixtures  of  stitches,  when  necessary,  were  cautiously  used. 
Hence  it  is,  that  ecclesiastical  embroideries  on  vestments  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  can  almost  always  be 
cZa.'?s//?e(/ according  to  the  style  of  stitch.  The  persons  who 
wrought  them  were  devotees  to  their  occupation,  and  to  them 
time  was  no  object.  However,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  a  degeneracy  in  work  commenced,  and  speci- 
mens dating  from  about  this  period  show  that  the  artistic  pli- 
ers of  the  needle  did  not  despise  the  use  of  subterfuges  in  cases 
of  difficulty.  Whereas  in  southern  countries  the  Renaissance 
of  art  had  taken  place,  its  influence  had  not  penetrated 
England.  Thus  English  work  of  this  time  is  hybrid  in 
character  and  poor  in  execution.  The  troublous  times  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  evidently  intercepted  the  peaceful 
proijress  of  art ;  but  when  comparative  calm  was  restored, 
a  kind  of  sampler-work  and  raised  or  stuffed  work  came 
into  vogue,  more  hideous  than  can  be  imagined.  From  this 
date  English  needlework  ran  riot ;  and  it  is  absurd  for  peo- 
ple to  try  now  to  create  a  fictitious  admiration  for  the  bulky 
and  awkward  scrawlings  of  crewel  or  worsted-work  over 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  fall  into  rhapsodies.  That  home- 
products  were  not  highly  valued,  is  patent  from  the  fact  that 
the  houses  of  the  rich  were  bedecked,  by  preference,  with 
rich  Oriental,  Italian,  and  French  works.  And  of  such  is 
formed  the  largest  section  in  the  Exhibition.  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceuturies,  English  needle- 
work became  worse  and  worse.  Ignorant,  grotesque,  and 
certainly  amusing  renderings  of  mythological  and  Scriptural 
events  were  worked  in  the  "  stuffed "  style  upon  work- 
boxes,  book-covers,  and  looking-glass  frames.  The  climax 
of  the  art  may  be  found  in  the  feeble  long-stitch  portraits, 
in  floss  silk,  of  "  Lavinia "  and  "Amanda,"  and  in  the 
clever  imitation  etchings  by  Miss  Linwood  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  less  said  the  better.  A  few  exceptions  to  the 
general  badness  of  style  existed  in  certain   quiltings    exe- 


cuted by  gentlewomen,  generally  in  imitation  of  Oriental 
designs. 

In  describing  the  more  marked  specimens  of  the  collec- 
tion at  South  Kentiinrrton,  it  seems  useful  to  briefly  point 
out  the  peculiarity  of  certain  stitches  ;  and  to  this  end  we 
pro|>08e  to  deal  with  the  old  Latin-named  classifications. 
The  "  opus  plumarium  "  was  the  term  given  to  feather- 
stitch work,  resembling  in  character  the  long  and  satin 
stitches  of  the  present  day.  According  to  the  late  Canon 
Rock,  a  learne(l  authority  upon  all  kinds  of  woven  and 
embroidered  fabrics,  "  The  stitches  were  laid  down,  never 
across,  but  longwise,  and  so  put  together  that  they  seemed 
to  overlap  one  another  like  the  feathers  in  the  plumage  of 
the  bird.  Work  done  after  the  manner  of  Berlin  wool- 
work, cither  in  "  cross,"  "  cushion,"  "  tent,"  or  such-Kke 
stitches,  was  called  "  opus  pulvinarium."  Weaving  does 
not  come  within  our  scope  ;  it  will  be  sufficient ,  therefore, 
to  dismiss  without  further  notice  its  imitation,  by  saying 
that  it  was  called  the  "  opus  pectineum,"  or  comb-work, 
which  has  now  been  entirely  supplanted  by  machine  weav- 
ing. The  "  opus  consutum  "  included  all  kinds  of  "  cut," 
or  applique  work.  Lately  there  has  been  a  mild  revival, 
called  "  sabrina,"  of  this  work.  But  sabrina,  or  rather  such 
specimens  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  be  a  work  without 
principle.  There  certainly  is  nothing  beyond  the  most 
amateurish  sentiment  to  be  found  in  it,  and  none  of  the  vig- 
orous characteristics  of  cinque-cento  applique  work  are 
traceable.  The  last  class  mentioned  by  Canon  Rock  is  the 
"  opus  Anglicum."  This  is  found  solely  in  ecclesiastical 
embroideries  of  ancient  date,  and  examples  of  it  are  scarce. 
Its  execution  entailed  much  careful  labor.  It  was  a 
"chain-stitch,"  and"  we  find  that  for  the  human  face  .  .  .  . 
the  first  stitches  were  begun  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek, 
and  worked  in  circular,  not  straight  lines,  into  which,  how- 
ever, after  the  further  side  had  been  made,  they  fell,  and 
were  so  carried  on  through  the  rest  of  the  fleshes ;  in  some 
instances  through  the  figures  —  draperies  and  all."  A 
kind  of  relief,  or  modelling,  was  then  imparted  to  figures 
done  in  this  manner,  by  pressing  "  with  a  little  thin  iron 
rod,  ending  in  a  small,  smooth  knob,  slightly  heated,"  the 
centres  or  commencing  points  in  the   cheeks,  throat,  etc. 

Besides  these  five  classes  of  stitches,  there  are  fine 
stitches,  which  are  classed,  as  "  point-lace  "  stitches.  But 
lace  is  a  subject  to  be  treated  apart  from  needlework 
simple. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  embroidery  may  be  ranked  under 
one  or  other  of  the  classes  above  named.  In  specimens  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  one  finds,  espe- 
cially in  Italian  coverlids,  curtains,  etc.,  a  picturesque  and 
effective  element  introduced  by  means  of  floss  silk,  laid  and 
held  down  by  diapers,  or  crossing  of  ordinary  stitching. 
This  kind  of  work  possibly  was  suggested  by  the  "  couch- 
ing," or  treatments  of  the  golden  threads  or  "  passings," 
in  church  vestments,  about  which  a  useful  book,  by  Miss 
An.-istasia  Dolby,  has  been  published. 

The  employment  of  gold  threads  for  embroiderj'  forma  a 
class  by  itself,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  classes  we 
have  enumerated.  Those  classes  may  be  taken  to  refer  to 
the  needlework  executed  in  fine  threads,  silks,  worsted, 
etc.  Canon  Rock  completely  exhausts  the  subject  of  gold- 
work  in  connection  with  the  adornments  of  vestments.  Its 
use  is  of  very  early  origin.  The  Phrygians  were  noted  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  gold  for  the  ornamentation  of  gar- 
ments of  all  kinds.  On  panels  of  gold,  pictures  and  orna- 
ments were  wrought  in  colored  silks.  These  panels  were 
applied  to  the  robes  of  the  rich  and  to  the  vestments  of  the 
priests.  The  embroiderer  was  known  as  the  "  Phrygio," 
and  his  work  as  the  "  Phrygium."  Canon  Rock  says  that 
from  "  auriphrygiura"  is  derived  our  own  word  "  orphrey." 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mediasval  word 
"  orfrais,"  or  "  orfroy,"  has  a  different  etymology.  That 
comes  from  "  aurifriscium."  The  "  aurifriscium  "  was  the 
golden  border,  or  fringe,  to  garments ;  and  Chaucer,  in  his 
"  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  when  describing  the  appearance 
of  Gladnesse,  says, — 

"  Of  orfraies  fresh  was  her  garland, 
I  which  scene  have  a  thousand." 
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"  Orfrais  "  surrounded  the  old  circular  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, the  form  of  which,  at  a  later  date,  for  convenience 
to  the  wearer,  was  modified  by  cutting  out  pieces  at  the 
sides.  The  gold  panel-pictures  which  adorn  the  back  and 
front  of  the  vestment  are  the  "  orphreys."  In  some  cases 
these  panel-decorations  are  similar  both  in  style  and  ma- 
terial to  the  border  or  "  orlrey."  They  may  then  be 
termed  portions  of  the  orfrey.  Some  logomachs  says  that 
these  words  (orphrey  and  orfrey)  are  the  same,  and  that 
the  loose  manner  of  spelling  in  the  Middle  Ages  accounts 
for  the  substitution  of  the  "  ph  "  for  the  "  f,"  and  vice  versa. 
To  our  thinking,  however,  both  words,  orfrey,  aurifriscium, 
and  orphrey,  auriphrygium  are  distinct,  although  in  usage 
they  appear  to  be  nearly  related.  Orfrey  signifies  a  gold 
fringe,  or  gold  border.  At  the  present  time  the  accepted 
technical  term  for  the  border  of  the  vestment  is  the 
"  orfrey  ;  "  and  this  is  used  whether  the  border  be  of  gold 
or  colored  silks.  Orphrey  applies  to  a  gold  panel  or  strip 
upon  which  a  picture  is  embroidered. 

To  come  now  to  the  Collection  itself:  the  arrangement 
should  be  regarded  as  more  popular  than  technical  or 
learned.  Ecclesiastical  vestments  form  a  large  and  inter- 
esting class.  Specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  al- 
luded to  are  included  in  it.  No.  5  is  a  red  velvet  covering 
or  facing  for  a  cloister-desk,  the  decoration  and  embroidery 
of  which  may  advantageously  be  studied.  The  subject- 
embroideries  are  executed  by  sewing  fine  silken  threads 
over  the  gold  cords.  A  subdued,  sun-like  gorgeousness  is 
imparted  to  them.  The  main  portion  of  the  cover  is  simple 
velvet,  with  the  gold  thread  sewn,  to  form  a  bold  diapered 
ground.  This  specimen  is  indeed  a  splendid  work  of  art, 
complete  at  all  points,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  preserved.  It  possesses  an 
historical  interest  as  well,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
having  presented  it  to  the  Monastery  of  Juste,  whither  he 
retired,  to  devote  the  last  days  of  his  life  to  religious  medi- 
tations and  exercises.  Sir  Piers  Mostyn  lends  No.  11, 
under  which  are  comprised  a  Chasuble,  Dalmatic,  and 
Tunicle  of  Italian  work.  The  orfreys  and  orphreys  are  in 
magnificent  condition,  and  make  resplendent  grounds  for 
figures  and  ornaments,  done  by  the  fine  silk-thread  sewing 
round  the  golden  cords,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  "  opus 
plumarium."  The  gold  cords,  or  "  passings,"  exemplify 
various  rich  form  of  couching.  Canon  Rock  highly  es- 
teemed these  three  vestments,  and  gave  them  exalted  rank 
amongst  works  of  their  class. 

The  English  specimens  contributed  from  Oscott  College 
by  Dr.  Northcote  have  a  picturesqueness  which  is  pleas- 
ing after  the  sumptuous  Italian  and  German  vestments. 
But  a  good  deal  of  so-called  restoration  is  evident  in  these 
English  works,  and  is  to  be  regretted,  since  the  general 
sombre  and  rich  effect  is  marred  by  patches  of  rankly-col- 
ored  and  rather  coarsely- wrought  floss-silk  layings.  The 
finest  specimen  of  "  opus  Anglicum  "  is  the  grand  cope 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Syon,  and  now  the 
property  of  the  nation.  This,  although  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  has  not  been  placed  in  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion, in  which  but  one  or  two  specimens  of  this  rare  class, 
"  opus  Anglicum,"  may  be  seen.  Of  this  work.  No.  3,  lent 
by  the  Manjuis  of  Bute,  has  been  capitally  preserved.  It 
is  dated  13G9,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  orphrey  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  John  Grandison,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  emblazoned. 
The  new  velvet  upon  which  the  work  is  mounted  as  a  back- 
ground is,  however,  harsh  in  tone  for  so  ancient  and  faded 
a  piece  of  wiork. 

The  second  class  is  devoted  to  work  which  has  a  histor- 
ical interest.  The  melanye  of  styles,  periods,  and  materi- 
als is  amusing,  and  brushes  up  one's  history.  It  does  not, 
however,  afford  much  instruction  in  stitcliery.  The  Pall 
(No.  .03),  belonging  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  a  work 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  best  piece  of  embroidery  ; 
although  the  student  of  history  will  find,  perhaps,  greater 
interest  in  No.  hi,  which  is  a  small  square  cut  out  of  the 
cushion  upon  which  Charlemagne  laid  the  finger  of  St. 
Luke,  when  he  presented  that  precious  relic  to  the  Arch- 
hishop  Magnus  of  Lens.  The  quaint  gold  dragons  suggest 
a  later  period  than  the   ninth  century,  and  the  sceptical 


will  accept  the  romance  cum  grano  salis.  If  the  work  be 
woven,  it  has  no  right  to  a  place  amongst  needlework.  In 
charity,  however,  and  in  consideration  of  the  excellent 
tradition  which  accompanies  the  small  specimen,  we  may 
presume  that  it  comes  under  the  class  of  "  opus  pectin- 
eum." 

With  perfect  fairness  "  eighteen  pieces  of  Baby  Linen, 
made  by  Princess  Elizabeth  for  Queen  Mary  "  (No.  16)  — 
or,  as  the  original  label  describes  them,  "  some  of  ye  child- 
bed things,  made  when  Queen  Mary  was  thought  to  be 
with  child"  —  occupy  a  position  as  works  of  the  needle, 
although  they  possess  no  merit  as  decorative  art-works. 
The  little  jackets  or  shirts,  shoes,  and  mittens,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  affectionate  prescience  and  diligence  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  for  her  sister.  But  since  the  "little 
stranger"  never  appeared,  the  minute  garments  were  not 
used.  So  they  were  put  away,  and  have  been  preserved 
with  a  cap,  satin  shoes,  pouches,  etc.  (61  to  6C),  at  Ash- 
ridge,  where  the  Princess  was  residing,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  jealousy  Queen  Mary  dispatched  three  gallant 
commissioners  "  to  repair  to  Ashridge  and  bring  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  to  court,  quick  or  dead."  Hurried  oif  in  this 
manner,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  naturally  forgot  many  of  her 
belongings  ;  hence  these  relic  were  left  behind.  And  now, 
through  the  kindness  of  Countess  Brownlow,  they  have 
been  exhibited.  Taylor,  the  water-poef,  in  his  praises  of 
the  needle,  records  of  Elizabeth  that,  — 

"  When  she  a  maide  had  many  troubles  past, 

From  jayle  to  jayle  by  Mary's  angry  spleenc. 
And  Woodstocke  and  the  Tower  in  prison  past. 

And  after  ail  was  England's  peerlesse  Queen. 
Yet,  howsoever  sorrow  came  or  went, 

She  made  the  Needle  her  companion  still, 
And  in  that  exercise  her  time  she  spent 

As  many  living  yet  do  know  her  skill. 
Thus  she  was  still  a  captive,  or  else  crowned 
A  Needle  woman  Royal  and  Renowned." 

This  account  of  Elizabeth  is  curiously  appropriate  to 
passages  in  latter  days  of  her  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who,  by  "  Elizabeth's  angry  spleene,"  was  sent  from  "jayle 
to  jayle."  But  Mary's  work  was  of  an  ambitious  kind,  as 
the  dilapidated  evidences  (Nos.  54,  55,  and  56)  — a  chair, 
a  work-box,  and  a  basket  —  testify.  These  have  been  re- 
moved, by  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Queen,  from 
Holyrood,  where,  during  her  imprisonment,  Mary  is  said 
to  have  been  "  sedulously  employed  with  her  needle  ;  and 
tradition  speaks  of  several  elegant  productions  of  her  in- 
dustry," not  to  mention  certain  little  tent-stitch  satires,  in 
one  of  which  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  is  represented 
as  a  "  catte "  while  a  mouse  personates  her  powerless 
cousin,  Mary. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  handiwork  of  a  very  diflferent 
lady,  "  a  woman  of  masculine  understanding  and  conduct, 
proud,  furious,  selfish,  and  unfeeling ;  a  builder,  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  estates,  a  money-lender,  a  farmer,  and  a" 
merchant  of  lead,  coals,  and  timber  ;  "  and  withal,  though 
not  so  chronicled,  a  clever  needlewoman.  We  mean  Bess 
of  Hardwicke.  In  the  collection  there  are  four  or  five 
pieces  of  careful  tent-stitch-work,  in  which  the  monogram 
'  E.  S."  (Elizabeth  Shrewsbury)  figures.  No.  69,  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  is  the  least  damaged  of  this 
great  lady's  work.  One  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.'s 
many  shirts  is  lent  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  The  fine 
insertions  at  the  seams  of  pretty  point  stitches  do  not  offer 
suggestions  to  the  fashion-mongers,  of  the  present  day,  and 
we  hardly  fancy  that  a  revolution  in  modern  male  dress 
will  be  effected  for  the  sake  of  displaying  such  feminine 
frippery  in  underclothing.  Lord  Orford  lends  a  pourpoint 
in  linen,  ornamented  with  cords  and  knots,  and  a  slashed 
silk  waistcoat,  which  belonged  to  John  Carter,  6f  Yar- 
mouth. This  gentleman  was  twice  bailiff  of  that  town,  and 
was,  moreover,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cromwell,  whose  Puri- 
tanism and  ascetic  character  did  not  prevent  his  accepting 
invitations  to  fashionably-houred  dinner-parties,  at  least  so 
says  Yarmouth  tradition.  At  one  of  these,  for  which  the 
company  assembled  at  seven  o'clock,  Cromwell  and  Carter 
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inopportunely  be-jjan  to  talk  politics  ;  and  although  the  re- 
sult of  their  conversation  was  the  determiniUion  to  behead 
Charles,  still  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  this  impor- 
tant decision  compensated  the  poor  j^iiests  for  the  dreary 
time  they  had  to  wait.  It  was  not  until  1 1  i-.  M.  that  din- 
ner was  served,  and  then  probably  it  was  overcooked  or 
completely  spoiled.  A  memento  o\  the  momentous  secpiel 
of  the  anti-prandial  debate  and  determination  is  to  bo  seen 
in  No.  82  —  the  star  Crom  the  mantle  which  Charles  wore 
on  the  scatlbld.  To  his  faithful  servant  and  friend,  Cap- 
tain Basil  Wood,  the  Kinj;  presented  this  star,  and  it  hangs 
on  a  screen  at  a  proper  distance  from  No.  94,  a  piece  of 
gayly-colored  patchwork,  e-xecuted  by  Anne,  wife  of  Gen- 
eral Fleetwood,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Cromwell. 

Then  we  have,  velvet  caparisons  for  the  royal  steed 
which  bore  King  James  I.  to  his  coronation,  work  done  by 
Catherine  of  Braganza  ;  the  pall  of  Ilenrv  IV.  of  France  — 
a  large,  hideous,  circular  covering  of  black  velvet,  sprinkled 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Saint  Esprit ;  a  pair  of  gantu  <le 
ceremonie,  which  belonged  to  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  rich 
satin  and  chenille  embroideries,  wrought  for  the  walls  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  boudoir ;  and  a  pair  of  silk  curtains 
(No.  509),  from  the  bed  of  George,  Lord  Orford,  of  whom 
it  is  chronicled  that  George  II.,  Queen  Caroline,  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  grandfather  to  the  young  lord,  stood  round 
him  while  the  ceremony  of  christening  was  performed,  he 
remaining  in  bed.  This  eccentricity  seems  to  have  been  a 
forecast  of  the  character  of  his  life.  His  Lordship  was  fond 
of  doing  odd  things,  and  amongst  others  he  used  to  drive 
four  stags  in  Hyde  Park  ! 

We  must  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  describing 
a  few  of  the  works  notable  for  their  design  and  execution. 
Oriental  embroideries,  "fine  linen,"  Rbodian  and 

"  Turkey  cushions,  bossed  with  pearls ; 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework," 

large  flowing  arabescjues,  done  in  (loss  silk  by  Italians,  and 
quilting*,  form  the  remarkable  sections. 

The  various  uses  of  floss  silk,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
laid  after  the  mode  of  gold  couchings,  display  much  inge- 
nuity. No.  380,  a  portiere,  or  coverlid  of  green  silk,  is  car- 
ried out  in  many  cunning  adaptations  of  cushion  and  tent 
stitches.  The  floss  silk  is  laid  by  plain  quilting-stitch,  but 
with  such  devices,  that  on  a  first  glance  the  work  seems  to 
be  utterly  incomprehensible  and  marvellous.  Again,  No. 
374,  a  fine  quilt  —  said  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  since  it 
was  made  for  a  Bishop  of  Toledo  —  is  wrought  in  nothing 
more  complex  than  long-stitch,  although  its  appearance 
indicates  a  species  of  intricate  chain-stitch.  This  quilt  has 
been  subjected,  in  certain  parts,  to  the  modelling  of  the 
smooth  round-headed  iron,  whereby  a  flavor  of  the  "  opus 
Anglicum"  is  imparted  to  the  work. 

We  have  not  referred  to  any  specimens  of  the  applique 
class,  or  "  opus  consutum,"  albeit  there  are  several  fine  and 
instructive  pieces  which  admirers  of  this  kind  of  simple 
and  efFective  work  will  do  well  to  study.  They  will  find 
that  good  flowing  designs,  and  a  careful  selection  of  mate- 
rials which  harmonize  in  color  and  kind,  should  be  the 
principal  considerations  in  doing  this  work.  Many  modern 
specimens  are  ofTensive,  becaufe  the  "applications"  are 
patched  on  the  groundwork  without  thought.  The  whole 
presents  the  effect  of  dabs  of  color  and  material,  having  no 
relation  one  to  the  other,  and  no  continuity  to  form  a  de- 
sign. Nos.  445,  453,  454,  all  altar  frontals,  are  examples 
of  fine  designs  and  good  workmanship.  Of  a  different  sec- 
tion of  applique  is  464,  which  is  composed  of  linen  orna- 
ments, beautifully  cut  and  outlined  in  silk,  applied  to  a 
silk  canvas  ground. 

English  quiltings  are  fairly  represented  by  the  produc- 
tions of  noble  ladies,  who  some  150  years  ago  delighted  in 
rearing  silkworms,  and  themselves  employing  the  un- 
bleached silk  for  embroidery  (see  Nos.  625  and  633).  By 
far  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  quilting  are  two  large  cov- 
erlids, or  portieres  —  one  shown  by  Mr.  Montague  Guest 
(619),  and  one  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  (619a).  They  are 
quiltings  executed  in  millions  of  red  and  yellow  silk- 
stitches  on  white  ground,  displaying  ornaments  and  figures 


in  outline  only.  Mr.  Guest's  specimen  bears  the  arms  of 
Aragon  and  Leon  in  the  centre,  whilst  along  the  border 
are  representations  oi  fetes,  hunting  parties,  a  concert,  and 
a  fleet.  The  harmony  of  effect  imparted  to  the  entire  sur- 
face by  the  use  of  the  two  colors,  yellow  and  red,  is  moat 
rich  and  admirable. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  portiere  of  the  same  work  has  not 
been  so  fortunately  preserved  ;  the  colors  have  faded,  and 
parts  are  worn.  On  this  is  represented  the  storming  of 
Goa  by  the  Portuguese,  whose  broad-muzzled  culverins  are 
executing  havoc  in  the  Indian  fleet.  Aware  of  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  the  Rajah  —  distinguibhed  by  the  semicir- 
cular cut  of  his  skirt  —  may  be  descried  giving  instructions. 
Gathered  together  next  him  are  his  retinue  and  elephants. 
The  water-carrier,  or  hheextie,  is  preparing  for  an  emer- 
gency, should  water  be  unprocurable  on  the  flight,  by  filling 
his  cart-tanks;  while  the  Banyy-wuUuh  has  commenced  his 
departure,  laden  with  treasures.  Round  the  border  are 
various  Portuguese  nobles,  for  one  of  whom  it  is  probable 
that  the  quilt  was  executed  by  some  native  workman  at 
Goa. 

At  the  present  time,  although  sewing  machines  execute 
all  the  quiltings  re(iuired,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  produce  the  quality  of  work  which  the  two  quilts  above 
mentioned  possess.  The  evident  freedom  of  the  work,  and 
the  slight  irregularities  of  stitch,  produce  a  quality  not  to 
be  obtained  by  purely  mechanical  means.  And  these  re- 
marks provoke  a  mention  of  the  very  clever  imitations  of 
satin-stitch  embroidery  produced  by  the  Jacquard  loom. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  imitation  lacks  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  hand-made  embroideries.  And  such 
must  be  the  case.  Mechanically-produced  articles  cannot 
possess  the  "  spirituality,"  of  hand-work  —  if  the  expres- 
•sion  may  be  allowed. 

For  perfection  of  workmanship  and  of  design,  so  far  as 
surface-decoration  is  concerned,  we  turn  to  the  Oriental 
satin-embroidered  hangings.  The  gorgeousness  of  these 
specimens  generally,  and  especially  of  those  lent  by  Lord 
De  L'Isle  and  Dudley  (609),  and  by  Countess  Brownlow 
(578,  594,  595,  598,  601),  is  most  satisfactory.  So,  also,  is 
the  Portuguese  white-satin  coverlid,  on  which  a  bold  flori- 
ated pattern,  surrounding  the  circular  device  of  the  Aus- 
trian eagle,  is  worked  in  rich  gold  couchings  jmliciously 
outlined  with  crimson  silk  thread.  The  velvet  embroider- 
ies are  fine  works,  and  also  show  varieties  of  gold  couch- 
ings. Excellent  tambour-work  on  linen  (436,  437)  recalls 
the  designs  of  the  mosaic-work  on  the  Taj  at  Agra.  The 
couvrepied  (433)  is  a  coarse  piece  of  embroidery,  and  has 
no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  collection  except  for  its  curious 
figures,  and  a  kind  of  historical  character  given  to  it  by  the 
arms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  with  the  motto  on  the  border, 
"  Viva  Don  Carlos  HI.  por  la  Gracia  de  Ds  Rey  de  Cas- 
tilla,  de  Leon,  de  Arragon,  de  las  dos  Sicilas,"  etc. 

In  fine  and  clever  stitchery  the  Persians  excel.  The 
style  of  work  in  the  four  pieces  numbered  346  is  unsur- 
passable ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  competent 
tent-stitcher  could  execute  with  ease  similar  work.  The 
general  tone  of  color  and  graceful  designs  of  these  clothes- 
napkins —  for  such  is  the  use  made  of  them  by  ladies  of 
the  Harem  —  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  four  speci- 
mens in  the  collection.  No.  555  is  a  very  remarkable 
work.  It  is  a  rich  yellow-satin  ground,  embroidered  with 
ornamental  patches  of  close  and  small  layings  of  blue  and 
red  floss  silks,  edged  with  similar  colored  cords.  Time 
has  given  to  this  specimen  a  delicate  and  beautiful  com- 
plexion. At  first  sight,  one  thinks  the  patches  are  applied. 
They  are  not,  however ;  since  the  embroidery  passes  to  the 
back,  and  displays  fine  and  thorough  needlework. 

Of  a  simpler  style  of  work,  but  very  Oriental  in  charac- 
ter, is  No.  324,  called,  we  suspect  erroneously,  a  "  Vene- 
tian "  fine  linen  table-cloth.  The  ends  are  embroidered  in 
silk  of  delicate  hues,  which  harmonize  most  seductively. 
This  work,  '^  sans  envers,"  is  alike  on  both  sides.  The 
stitching  "  au  passe  "  is  arranged  in  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines,  which  gives  a  pleasing  vivacity  to  the  general 
design.  Red-silk  embroidery  on  linen,  cut  and  drawn,  is 
well  represented,  and  should  inspire  dainty  needleworkers. 
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]t  is  impossible  to  continue  these  jottings  without  consider- 
ably overlapping  the  necessary  limits  of  this  paper,  a  temp- 
tation which  the  charming  inexhaustibility  of  cunninw  art 
and  work  to  be  discovered  in  the  collection  renders  hard 
to  resist.  Still  these  brief  notes  may,  we  hope,  increase  the 
interest  in  art  needlework. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  many  institutions 
in  various  stages  of  existence  are  established  in  London  for 
promoting  the  practice  of  the  art.  It  will  be  greatly  to 
their  advantage  if  their  promoters  and  supporters  will  give 
a  little  serious  attention  to  the  fine  collection  of  needlework 
which  we  have  somewhat  hastily  discussed. 

Very  many  useful  hints  may  be  obtained,  if  those  who 
go  to  study  will  thoroughly  convince  themselves  that  they 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  art,  and  commence  their  in- 
vestigations entirely  de  novo.  It  is  foolish  for  the  fluent 
talker,  who  imagines  himself  to  be  a  connoisseur,  but  who 
is  really  an  airy  empiric,  to  give  utterance  to  meaningless 
criticisms,  by  way  of  impressing  his  misguided  friends  with 
the  profundity  of  his  art-knowledge.  The  twaddle  which 
flows  with  facility  from  such  an  one  is  at  once  wearying 
and  aggravating.  He  has  contrived  to  infuse  into  his  brain 
a  muddle  of  technicalities  which  flavor  his  talk  ;  but  noth- 
ing can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  progress  of  the  would- 
be  art-student  than  the  vacuous  talk  of  quasi  professors, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  the  ladder  of  humbug,  have  attained  a 
false  eminence  amongst  the  dilettanti  in  art  matters. 


PARALLEL  STORIES. 


'^  Supposing  you  were  in  an  invested  town,  threatened 
with  starvation,  how  would  you  supply  yourself  with  pro- 
visions ? "  asked  the  examiners  at  Brienne  of  a  young 
student.  "  From  the  enemy,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  The 
embryo  Emperor  was  thought  to  have  said  a  good  thing  ; 
but  the  happy  hit  might  have  been  due  to  ready  recollec- 
tion rather  than  ready  wit,  lor  it  is  upon  record  that  one 
of  Suvorofs  sergeants  was  promoted  for  giving  exactly  the 
same  answer  to  the  same  question,  propounded  by  his  rough 
chief.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  no  doubt  believed  he  was  acting 
very  originally  when,  disgusted  with  the  bad  riding  of  an 
officer  at  a  review,  he  commanded  the  maladroit  man  to 
resign  his  commission  and  retire  to  his  estate  ;  and,  being 
told  he  had  no  estate  to  retire  to,  replied,  "  Give  him  one, 
then  !  "  The  eccentric  Czar  would  have  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  novel  mode  of  enforcing  sentence  had  been 
anticipated  by  a  player.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  hero  of  the 
"  Dunciad,"  intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  a  stage-message, 
acquitted  himself  so  awkwardly  that  he  marred  one  of 
Bi'tterton's  best  scenes.  As  soon  as  he  passed  the  wings, 
the  irate  actor  ordered  the  prompter  to  "  forfeit "  Master 
Colley.  "It  can't  be  done,"  said  that  useful  official ;  "he 
has  no  salary."  "  No  salary  !  "  echoed  Betterton  :  "  put 
him  down  for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  forfeit  him  five." 

Mrs.  Salusbury,  the  mother  of  Johnson's  lovely,  lively 
Hetty  Thrale,  was  fond  of  relating  an  episode  in  Lord 
Harry  Pawlett's  courtship  of  a  lady  friend  of  hers.  The 
lady  in  question  was  seized  wi.h  a  desire  to  possess  a 
couple  of  monkeys  of  a  particular  species.  Anxious  to 
gra'.ily  her  whim,  Lord  Harry  —  a  bad  scribe,  with  loose 
notions  of  spelling  —  wrote  oflT  to  a  friend  in  the  East 
Indies,  entreating  him  to  procure  the  pair  of  monkeys,  and 
Bend  them  home  immediately.  Unfortunately,  he  chose 
to  spell  two,  t-o-o,  and  to  write  it  in  characters  all  of  one 
height.  The  receiver  of  the  order  read  it  100,  and,  to 
Lord  Harry's  dismay,  notified  the  shipment  of  fifty  mon- 
keys of  the  required  description,  to  be  followed  by  the 
other  half-hundred  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  obliging 
lover  may  have  victimized  himself  in  this  way ;  Mrs.  Sal- 
usbury vouched  for  the  fact,  and  we  have  no  right  to  set 
her  down  as  a  tarradiddler  ;  but  it  is  odd  that  a  good 
century  bt;fore,  Sir  Edward  Vierney  should  write  to  his 
Bon,  "  To  req'iltc   your   news  of  your  fish,  I  will   tvll   as 

food  a  tale   from  hence,   and   as  true.      A   merchant  of 
<ondon,  that  writ  to  a  factor  of  his  beyond  sea,  desired  him. 


by  the  next  ship,  to  send  him  2  or  3  apes.  He  forgot  the 
r,  and  then  it  was  2  o  3  ;apes.  The  factor  sent  him  four- 
score, and  says  he  shall  have  the  rest  by  the  next  ship  ; 
conceiving  the  merchant  had  sent  for  two  hundred  and 
three  apes.  If  youraelf  or  friends  will  buy  any  to  breed  on, 
you  could  never  have  such  a  chance  as  now  !  " 

Sir  William  Drummond,  finding  himself  outside  a  tavern 
where  the  sons  of  song  were  wont  to  meet,  to  enjoy  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  sack,  peeped  through  the 
window,  to  see  if  any  roysterers  were  taking  their  pleas- 
ure. Caught  in  the  act  by  them,  he  was  willy-nilly  dragged 
into  the  house  to  make  merry  with  Ben  Jonson,  Michael 
Drayton,  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  and  Sir  William  Alexander. 
When  the  hour  of  reckoning  came,  they  fell  to  rhyming 
over  it,  and  Drummond's  lines  were  unanimously  voted  the 
best;  a  decision  saying  little  for  the  impromptu  skill  of  the 
rest  of  the  jovial  party,  since  it  would  not  seem  to  have  re- 
quired much  genius  to  equal  such  a  verse  as,  — 

I,  Bo-peep, 

See  you  four  sheep, 
And  each  of  you  his  fleece  ; 

The  reckoning  is  five  shilling, 

If  each  of  you  be  willing. 
It's  fifteen  pence  apiece. 

The  anecdote  would  not  be  worth  teiling,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  Allan  Cunningham  tells  a  story  of  Robert 
Burns  bearing  a  wonderful  likeness  to  it.  Strolling,  one 
fair-day,  about  the  streets  of  a  Cumberland  town.  Burns 
got  separated  from  his  friends.  Thinking  to  find  them  in  a 
certain  tavern,  he  bent  his  steps  thither,  and  not  doubting 
his  lost  cronies  were  somewhere  about,  popped  his  head 
into  room  after  room  ;  as  he  was  closing  the  door  of  the 
last,  one  of  its  three  occupants  shouted,  "  Come  in,  Johnny 
Peep  !  "  The  sociable  bard,  thus  challenged,  accepted 
the  invitation,  set  himself  down,  and  was  soon  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  new  acquaintances.  After  enjoying 
themselves  for  some  hours,  somebody  proposed  that  a  verse 
should  be  written  by  each,  and  put,  with  half  a  crown, 
under  the  candlestick  —  the  best  poet  to  take  back  his 
money,  and  leave  his  unsuccessful  competitors  to  pay  the 
score  between  them.     Burns  won,  with,  — 

Here  am  I,  Johnny  Peep  ; 

I  saw  three  sheep, 
And  these  three  sheep  saw  me. 

Half  a  crown  apiece 

Will  pay  for  their  fleece, 
And  so  Johnny  Peep  goes  free. 

An  effusion  pleasing  the  fancy  of  the  Cumberland  boys  so 
mightily,  that  they  insisted  upon  knowing  their  guest's 
name ;  and  when  they  did  know  it,  would  not  allow  him  to 
part  company  till  the  small  hours  brought  daylight  with 
them.  We  can  readily  credit  such  a  thing  happening  to 
Burns  ;  but  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Drummond  story, 
his  improvising  a  verse  so  suspiciously  like  an  adaptation 
of  Drummond's^  impromptu,  was,  as  an  old  story  has  it, 
"  a  coincidence  queer." 

Hogarth  tried  often,  and  tried  hard,  but  all  in  vain,  to 
persuade  Fielding  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed the  great  artist  would  not  have  found  it  too  difficult 
a  task  to  limn  his  friend's  face  from  memory  ;  but,  for  once, 
the  painter's  skill  failed  him,  he  could  not  reproduce  the 
familiar  features.  Lamenting  his  non-success  to  Garrick, 
the  mobile-faced  actor  suddenly  asked,  "Is  that  like?" 
and  the  astonished  Hogarth  saw  the  novelist  before  him, 
and  seizing  his  pencil,  drew  J'ielding's  portrait  for  poster- 
ity. What  Hogarth  and  Garrick  did  between  them  for 
Fielding,  Coulon  and  Gros  accomplished  for  a  French 
minister.  Coulon,  doctor  and  jester  to  Louis  XVIII.,  was 
famous  for  his  powers  of  mimicry,  ajul  one  day,  when  Gros 
com])laincd  there  was  not  a  portrait  that  did  justice  to 
Villele,  answered,  "  No;  none  show  the  profound  nobility 
of  his  character,  and  his  evanescent  expression;"  and  while 
he  spoke,  the  words  seemed  to  come  from  Villele  himself. 
Gros  then  and  there  sketched  Coulon's  transformed  face, 
and  from  it  produced  the  best  portrait  known  of  the  lost 
statesman.  • 
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Art  has  its  parallel  stories  of  a  more  tragic  nature.  In 
the 

Chnpvl  proud 
Where  Uoslin's  cliiifii  uncotlincd  lie, 
Each  baron,  for  a  sabtc  Hhroud, 
Shcutliud  in  liis  iron  panoply, 

stands  an  exquisite  example  of  Gothic  traccry-work,  known 
as  the  Apprentice's  Pillar,  nei<;hbore(l  by  corbels  carved 
with  grim,  grotesque  human  faces,  llow  it  came  by  its 
name  may  best  bo  told  as  the  old  damo  who  acted  as 
cicerone  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  used  to 
tell  it. 

"  There  ye  see  it,  gentlemen,  with  the  lace-bands  wind- 
ing sae  beautifully  roond  aboot  it.  The  maister  had  gane 
awa  to  Rome  to  get  a  plan  for  it,  and  while  he  was  awa, 
his  'prentice  m.ide  a  plan  himsel,  and  finished  it.  And 
when  the  maister  cam  back  and  fund  the  pillar  finished,  he 
was  sae  enraged  that  he  took  a  hammer  and  killed  the 
'prentice.  There  you  see  the  'prentice's  face  —  up  there 
in  ae  corner  wi'  a  red  gash  in  the  brow,  and  his  mother 
greet  in'  for  him  in  the  corner  opposite.  And  there,  in 
another  corner,  is  the  maister,  as  he  lookit  just  before  he 
was  hanged  ;  it's  him  wi'  a  kind  o'  rufV  roond  his  face." 

In  the  same  century  that  the  Prince  of  Orkney  founded  the 
chapel  at  Roslin,  the  good  people  of  Stendal  employed  an 
architect  of  repute  to  build  them  one  new  gate,  and  in- 
trusted the  erection  of  a  second  to  his  principal  pupil. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  aspiring  youth  proved  the  better 
craftsman,  and  paid  the  same  penalty ;  the  spot  whereon 
he  fell  beneath  his  master's  hammer  being  marked  to  this 
day  by  a  stone  commemorating  the  event ;  and  the  story 
goes  that  yet,  upon  moonlight  nights,  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered youth  may  bo  seen  contemplating  the  work  that 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  end,  while  a  weird  skeleton 
beats  with  a  hammer  at  the  stone  he  wrought  into  beauty. 

Another  stone,  at  (irossmoringen,  close  by  Stendal,  tells 
where  an  assistant  bell-caster  was  stabbed  by  his  master 
because  he  succeeded  in  casting  a  bell,  after  the  latter  had 
failed  in  the  attempt.  It  is  a  tradition  of  Rouen  that  the 
two  rose-windows  of  its  cathedral  were  the  work  of  che 
master-architect  and  his  pupil,  who  strove  which  of  the  two 
should  produce  the  finer  window.  Again  the  man  beat 
the  master,  and  again  the  master  murdered  the  man  in 
revenge  for  his  triumph.  The  transept  window  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  was  the  product  of  a  similar  contest,  but  in  this 
instance  the  defeated  artist  killed  himself  instead  of  Lis 
successful  rival. 

Scott's  ballad  of  "Wild  Darrell  "  was  founded  upon  a 
story,  first  told  by  Aubrey,  but  for  which  the  poet  was  in- 
debted to  Lord  Webb  Seymour.  An  old  midwife  sitting 
over  her  fire  one  dark  November  night  was  roused  by  a 
•  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  Upon  opening  it  she  saw  a 
horseman,  who  told  her  her  services  were  required  by  a 
lady  of  rank,  and  would  be  paid  for  handsomely  ;  but  as 
there  were  family  reasons  why  the  affair  should  be  kept 
secret,  she  must  submit  to  be  conducted  to  her  patient 
blindfolded.  She  agreed,  allowed  her  eyes  to  be  ban- 
daged, and  took  her  place  on  the  pillion.  After  a  journey 
of  many  miles,  her  conductor  stopped,  led  her  into  a  house, 
and  removed  the  bandage.  The  midwife  found  herself  in 
'*^  a  handsome  bedchamber,  and  in  presence  of  a  lady  and 
a  ferocious-looking  man.  A  boy  was  born.  Snatching  it 
from  the  woman's  arms,  the  man  threw  the  babe  on  the 
blazing  fire ;  it  rolled  upon  the  hearth.  Spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  horrified  midwife,  and  the  piteous  prayers 
of  the  poor  mother,  the  ruffian  thrust  the  child  under  the 
grate,  and  raked  the  hot  coals  over  it.  The  innocent  ac- 
complice was  then  ordered  to  return  whence  she  came,  as* 
she  came  ;  the  man  who  had  brought  her  seeing  her  home 
again,  and  paying  her  for  her  pains. 

The  woman  lost  no  time  in  letting  a  magistrate  know 
what  she  had  seen  that  November  night.  She  had  been 
sharp  enough  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  bedcurtain,  and 
sew  it  in  again,  and  to  count  the  steps  of  the  long  staircase 
she  had  ascended  and  descended.  By  these  means  the  scene 
of  the  infanticide  was  identified,  and  the  murderer  Darrell, 
Lord   of  Litllecote   House,  Berkshire,  was  tried  at  ^Salis- 


bury. He  escaped  the  gallows  by  bribing  the  judge,  only 
to  break  his  neck  in  the  hunting-field  a  few  months  after- 
wards, at  a  place  still  known  as  Darrell's  Stile.  Aubrey 
places  Littlecote  in  Wiltshire,  makes  the  unhappy  mother 
the  waiting-maid  of  Darrell's  wife,  and  concludes  his  nar- 
ration thus  :  "  This  horrid  action  did  much  run  in  her 
(iho  midwife's)  mind,  and  she  had  a  desire  to  discover  it, 
but  knew  not  where  'twas.  She  considered  with  herself 
the  time  that  bhe  was  riding,  and  how  many  miles  she 
might  have  ridden  at  that  rate  in  that  time,  and  that  it 
must  be  some  great  person's  house,  for  the  room  was  twelve 
feet  high.  She  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  search 
was  made  —  the  very  chamber  found.  The  knight  was 
brought  to  his  trial ;  and,  to  be  fchort,  this  judge  had  this 
hoble  house,  park,  and  manor,  and  (I  think)  more,  for  a 
bribe  to  save  his  life.  Sir  John  Popham  gave  sentence 
according  to  law,  but  being  a  great  person  and  a  favorite, 
he  procured  a  nolle  prosrnui." 

In  Sir  Walter's  ballad  the  midwife  becomes  a  friar  of 
orders  gray,  compelled  to  shrive  as  a  dying  woman 

A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm  ; 
and  when 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came  — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecote  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  make  Darrell  worse  than  he  was,  by 
laying  a  second  murder  at  his  door,  merely  to  give  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  to  a  Scotch  tale  of  murder  that 
might  have  been  an  adaptation  of  the  Berkshire  tra;;edy. 

Somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  an 
Edinburgh  clergyman  was  calledout  of  his  bed  at  midnight 
on  the  pretext  that  he  was  wanted  to  pray  with  a  person 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  good  man  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons without  hesitation,  but  wished  he  had  not  done  so, 
when,  upon  his  sedan-chair  reaching  an  out-of-the-way  part 
of  the  city,  its  bearers  insisted  upon  his  being  blindfolded, 
and  cut  his  protestations  short  by  thi-eatening  to  blow  out 
his  brains  if  he  refused  to  do  their  bidding.  Like  the  sen- 
sible man  he  was,  he  submitted  without  further  parley,  and 
the  sedan  moved  on  again.  By  and  by,  he  felt  he  was  be- 
ing carried  up-stairs ;  the  chair  stopped,  the  clergyman 
was  handed  out,  his  eyes  uncovered,  and  his  attention  di- 
rected to  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  lying  in  bed  with  an 
infant  by  her  side.  Not  seeing  any  signs  of  dying  about 
her,  he  ventured  to  say  so,  but  was  commanded  to  lose  no 
time  in  offering  up  such  prayers  as  were  fitting  for  a  per- 
son at  the  last  extremity.  Having  done  his  office,  he  was 
put  into  the  chair  and  taken  down-stairs,  a  pistol-shot 
startling  his  ears  on  the  way.  He  soon  found  himself  safe 
at  home,  a  purse  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  his  ears  still 
ringing  with  the  warning  he  had  received,  that  if  he  said 
one  word  about  the  transaction,  his  life  would  pay  for  the 
indiscretion.  At  last  he  fell  off  to  sleep,  to  be  awakened 
by  a  servant  with  the  news,  that  a  certain  great  house  in 
the  Canongate  had  been  burned  down,  and  the  daughter  of 
its  owner  perished  in  the  flames.  The  clergyman  had 
been  long  dead,  when  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  very  same 
spot,  and  there,  amid  the  flames,  was  seen  a  beautiful 
woman,  in  an  extraordinarily  rich  nightdress  of  the  fashion 
of  half  a  century  before.  W'hile  the  awe-struck  spectators 
gazed  in  wonder,  the  apparition  cried,  "  Anes  burned, 
twice  burned ;  the  third  time  I'll  scare  you  all ! "  The 
midwife  of  the  Littlecote  legend  and  the  divine  of  the 
Edinburgh  one  were  more  fortunate  than  the  Irish  doctor 
living  at  Rome  in  17  43  ;  this  gentleman,  according  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  being  taken  blindfohled  to  a  house,  and  com- 
pelled to  open  the  veins  of  a  young  lady  who  had  loved 
not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

In  the  year  1400,  Ginevra  de  Amiera,  a  Florentine 
beauty,  married,  under  parental  pressure,  a  man  who  had 
failed  to  win  her  heart,  that  she  had  given  to  Antonio 
Rondinelli.  Soon  afterwards,  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Florence ;  Ginevra  fell  ill,  apparently  succumbed  to  the 
malady,  and  being   pronounced  dead,  was   the  same   day 
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consigned  to  the  family  tomb.  Some  one,  however,  had 
blundered  in  the  matter,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  entombed  bride  woke  out  of  her  trance,  and  badly  as 
her  living  relatives  had  behaved,  found  her  dead  ones  still 
less  to  her  liking,  and  lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  silent 
company,  upon  whose  quietude  she  had  unwittingly  in-  ' 
truded.  Speeding  through  the  sleep-wrapped  streets  as 
swiftly  as  her  clinging  cerements  allowed,  Ginevra  sought 
the  home  from  which  she  had  so  lately  been  borne.  Roused 
from  his  slumbers  by  a  knocking  at  the  door,  the  disconso- 
late widower  of  a  day  cautiously  opened  an  upper  window, 
and  seeing  a  shrouded  figure  waiting  below,  in  whose  up- 
turned face  he  recognized  the  lineaments  of  the  dear  de- 
parted, he  cried,  "  Go  in  peace,  blessed  spirit,"  and  shut 
the  window  precipitately.  With  sinking  heart  and  slack- 
ened step,  the  repulsed  wife  made  her  way  to  her  father's 
door,  to  receive  the  like  benison  from  her  dismayed  parent. 
Then  she  crawled  on  to  an  uncle's,  where  the  door  was  in- 
deed opened,  but  only  to  be  slammed  in  her  face  by  the 
frightened  man,  who,  in  his  hurry,  forgot  even  to  bless  his 
ghostly  caller.  The  cool  night  air,  penetrating  the  undress 
of  the  hapless  wanderer,  made  her  tremble  and  shiver,-  as 
she  thought  she  had  waked  to  life  only  to  die  again  in  tjie 
cruel  streets.  "  Ah !  "  she  sighed,  "  Antonio  would  not 
have  proved  so  unkind."  This  thought  naturally  sug- 
^igsted  it  was  her  duty  to  test  his  love  and  courage  :  it 
■flUuld  be  time  enough  to  die  if  he  proved  like  the  rest. 
The  way  was  long,  but  hope  renerved  her  limbs,  and  soon 
Ginevra  was  knocking  timidly  at  Rondinelli's  door.  He 
opened  it  himself,  and  although  startled  by  the  ghastly 
vision,  calmly  inquired  what  the  spirit  wanted  with  him. 
Throwing  her  shroud  away  from  her  face,  Ginevra  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  no  spirit,  Antonio ;  I  am  that  Ginevra 
you  once  loved,  who  was  buried  yesterday  —  buried  alive  !  " 
and  fell  senseless  into  the  welcoming  arms  of  her  aston- 
ished lover,  whose  cries  for  help  soon  brought  down  his 
sympathizing  family  to  hear  the  wondrous  story,  and  bear 
its  heroine  to  bed,  to  be  tenderly  tended  until  she  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  and  was  as  beautiful  as  ever  again. 
Then  came  the  difficulty.  Was  Ginevra  to  return  to  the 
man  who  had  buried  her,  and  shut  his  dools  against  her,  or 
give  herself  to  the  man  who  had  saved  her  from  a  second 
death  V  With  such  powerful  special  pleaders  as  love  and 
gratitude  on  his  side,  of  course  Rondinelli  won  the  day, 
and  a  private  marriage  made  the  lovers  amends  for  pre- 
vious disappointment.  They,  however,  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  in  hiding,  but  the  very  first  Sunday  after  they 
became  man  and  wife,  appeared  in  public  together  at  the 
cathedral,  to  the  confusion  and  wonder  of  Ginevra's  friends. 
An  explanation  ensued,  which  satisfied  everybody  except 
the  lady's  first  husband,  who  insisted  that  nothing  but  her 
dying  in  genuine  earnest  could  dissolve  the  original  matri- 
monial bond.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  bishop,  who, 
having  no  precedent  to  curb  liis  decision,  rose  superior  to 
technicaUties,  and  declared  that  the  first  husband  had  for- 
lieited  all  right  to  Ginevra,  and  must  pay  over  to  Rondi- 
nelli the  dowry  he  had  received  with  her :  a  decree  at 
which  we  may  be  sure  all  true  lovers  in  fair  Florence 
heartily  rejoiced. 

This  Italian  romance  of  real  life  has  its  counterpart  in 
a  French  cause  celebre,  but  the  Gallic  version  unfortunately 
lacks  names  and  dates;  it  differs,  too,  consid jrably  in 
matters  of  detail ;  instead  of  the  lady  Ijeing  a  supposed 
victim  of  the  plague,  which  in  the  older  story  fecured  her 
hasty  interment,  she  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  grief  at 
being  wedded  against  her  inclination ;  instead  of  coming 
to  life  of  her  own  accord,  and  seeking  her  lover  as  a  last 
resource,  the  French  heroine  was  taken  out  of  her  grave 
by  her  lover,  who  suspected  she  was  not  really  dead,  and 
resuscitated  by  his  exertions,  to  flee  with  him  to  England. 
After  living  happily  together  there  for  ten  years,  the 
strangely  united  couple  ventured  to  visit  Paris,  where  the 
first  husband  accidentally  meeting  the  lady,  was  struck  by 
her  resemblance  to  his  dead  wife,  found  out  her  abode,  and 
finally  claimed  her  for  his  own.  When  the  case  came  for 
trial,  the  second  husband  did  not  dispute  the  fact  of  iden- 
tity, but  pleaded   that  his  rival  had  renounced  all  claim  to 


the  lady  by  ordering  her  to  be  buried,  without  first  making 
sure  she  was  dead,  and  that  she  would  have  been  dead  and 
rotting  in  her  grave  if  he  had  not  rescued  her.  The  court 
was  saved  the  trouble  of  deciding  the  knotty  point,  for, 
seeing  that  it  was  likely  to  pronounce  against  them,  the 
fond  pair  quietly  slipped  out  of  France,  and  found  refuge 
in  "  a  foreign  clime,  where  their  love  continued  sacred  and 
entire,  till  death  conveyed  them  to  those  happy  regions 
where  love  knows  no  end,  and  is  confined  within  no  limits." 
Of  dead-alive  ladies  brought  to  consciousness  by  sacrile- 
gious robbers,  covetous  of  the  rings  upon  their  cold  fingers, 
no  less  than  seven  stories,  differing  but  slightly  from  each 
other,  have  been  preserved ;  in  one,  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Halifax ;  in  another,  in  Gloucestershire ;  in  a  third,  in 
Somersetshire  ;  in  the  fourth,  in  Drogheda  ;  the  remaining 
three  being  appropriated  by  as  many  towns  in  Germany. 
Ring-stories  have  a  knack  of  running  in  one  groove. 
Herodotus  tells  us  how  Amasis  advised  Polycrates,  as  a 
charm  against  misfortune,  to  throw  away  some  gem  he  es- 
pecially valued  ;  how,  taking  the  advice,  Polycrates  went 
seaward  in  a  boat,  and  cast  his  favorite  ring  into  the  ocean  ; 
and  how,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  fisherman  caught  a 
large  fish  so  extraordinarily  fine,  that  he  thought  it  fit 
only  for  the  royal  fable,  and  accordingly  presented  it  to 
the  fortunate  monarch,  who  ordered  it  to  be  dressed  for 
supper;  and  lo  !  when  the  fish  was  opened,  the  surprised 
cook's  astonished  eye  beheld  his  master's  cast-away  ring ; 
much  to  that  master's  delight,  but  his  adviser's  dismay  ;  for 
when  Amasis  heard  of  the  wonderful  event,  he  immedi- 
ately dispatched  a  herald  to  break  his  contract  of  friend- 
ship with  Polycrates,  feeling  confident  the  latter  would 
come  to  an  ill  end,  "  as  he  prospered  in  everything,  even 
finding  what  he  had  thrown  away."  The  city  of  Glasgow 
owes  the  ring-holding  salmon  figurino;  in  its  armorial  bear- 
ings to  a  legend  concerning  its  patron  saint,  Kentigern, 
thus  told  in  the  "'  Acta  Sanctorum  :"  "  A  queen  who  formed 
an  improper  attachment  to  a  handsome  soldier,  put  upon 
his  finger  a  precious  ring  which  her  own  lord  had  conferred 
upon  her.  The  king,  made  aware  of  the  fact,  but  dissem- 
bling his  anger,  took  an  opportunity,  in  hunting,  while  the 
soldier  lay  asleep  beside  the  Clyde,  to  snatch  off  the  ring, 
and  throw  it  into  the  river.  "Then  returning  home  along 
with  the  soldier,  he  demanded  of  the  queen  the  ring  he 
had  given  her.  She  sent  secretly  to  the  soldier  for  the 
ring,  which  could  not  be  restored.  In  great  terror,  she 
then  despatched  a  messenger  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
holy  Kentigern.  He,  who  knew  of  the  affair  before  being 
informed  of  it,  went  to  the  river  Clyde,  and  having  caught 
a  salmon,  took  from  the  stomach  the  missing  ring,  which 
he  sent  to  the  queen.  She  joyfully  went  with  it  to  the 
king,  who,  thinking  he  had  wronged  her,  swore  he  would 
be  revenged  upon  her  accusers ;  but  she,  affecting  a  for- 
giving temper,  besought  him  to  pardon  them  as  she  had 
done.  At  the  same  time,  she  confessed  her  error  to  Ken- 
tiorern,  and  solemnly  vowed  to  be  more  careful  of  her  con- 
duct in  future."  In  1559,  a  merchant  and  alderman  of 
Newcastle,  named  Anderson,  handling  his  ring  as  he  leaned 
over  the  bridge,  dropped  it  into  the  Tyne.  Some  time 
after,  his  servant  bought  a  salmon  in  the  market,  in  whose 
stomach  the  lost  ring  was  found  :  its  value  enhanced  by 
the  strange  recovery,  the  ring  became  an  heirloom,  and 
was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  alderman's  descendants 
some  forty  years  ago.  A  similar  accident,  ending  in  a 
similar  way,  is  recorded  to  have  happened  to  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine. 

Monk  Gerbert,  who  wore  the  tiara  as  Sylvester  TL,  a 
man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  —  thanks  to  the  devil's  as- 
sistance—  he  never  left  anything  unexecuted  which  he 
ever  concsived,  anticipatino;  Roger  Bacon,  made  a  brazen 
head  capable  of  answering  like  an  oracle.  From  this  crea- 
ture of  his  own,  Gerbert  learned  he  would  not  die  until  he 
had  performed  mass  in  Jerusalem.  He  thereupon  deter- 
mined to  live  forever  by  taking  good  care  never  to  go  near 
the  holy  city.  Like  all  dealers  with  the  Evil  One,  he  was 
destined  to  be  cheated.  Perlbrming  mass  one  day  in 
Rome,  Sylvester  was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  upon 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  officiated, 
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heard,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  was  popularly  called  Jerusalem  ; 
theu  he  knew  his  end  whs  at  hand  ;  and  it  was  not  loni^ 
before  it  came.  Nearly  five  hundred  years  after  this  event 
happened,  Master  Robert  Faljian,  who  must  not  be  sus- 
pected of  inventing  history,  seeing,  as  sherilf  and  alder- 
man, lie  was  wont  to  pillory  public  liars,  wrote  of  Henry 
IV.,  "  After  the  least  of  Christmas,  while  ho  was  making 
his  prayers  at  St.  Elward's  shrine,  he  became  so  sick,  that 
such  as  were  about  him  feared  that  he  would  have  died 
right  there ;  wherelbre  they,  for  his  comfort,  bare  him  into 
the  abbot's  nlace,  and  lodged  him  in  a  chamber;  and  there, 
upon  a  pallet,  laid  him  before  the  fire,  where  he  lay  in 
great  agony  a  certain  time.  At  length,  when  he  was"  come 
to  himself,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  he  freyned  [asked] 
of  such  as  were  there  about  him  what  place  that  was ;  the 
which  shewed  to  him  that  it  belonged  unto  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster ;  and  for  ho  felt  himself  so  sick,  he  com- 
manded to  ask  if  that  chamber  had  any  special  name. 
Whereunto  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  named  Jerusalem. 
Then  said  the  king,  '  Laud  be  to  the  Father  of  Heaven, 
for  now  I  know  I  shall  die  in  this  chamber,  according  lo 
the  prophecy  of  me  beforesaid,  that  I  should  die  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  '  and  so  after,  he  made  himself  ready,  and  died 
shortly  after,  upon  the  Day  of  St.  Cuthbert,  on  the  20th 
da^  of  March.  1113" 

Three  of  the  most  famous  battles  recorded  in  English 
history  were  marked  by  a  strange  contrast  between  the 
behavior  of  the  opposing  armies  on  the  eve  of  the  fight. 
At  Hastings,  the  Saxons  spent  the  night  in  singing,  feast- 
ing, and  drinking ;  while  the  Normans  were  confessing 
themselves  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  At  Agincourt, 
*'  the  poor  condemned  English  "  said  their  prayers,  and  sat 
patiently  by  their  watch-fires,  to  "inly  ruminate  the  mor- 
row's danger;  "  while  the  over-confident  French  revelled 
the  night  through,  and  played  for  the  prisoners  they  were 
never  to  take.  On  the  eve  of  Bannockburn,  says  Faston, 
who  fought  there  on  the  beaten  side,  "  ye  might  have  seeto 
the  Englishmen  bathing  themselves  in  wine,  and  casting 
their  gorgets  ;  there  was  crying,  shouting,  wassailing,  and 
drinking,  with  other  rioting  far  above  measure.  On  the 
other  side  we  might  have  seen  the  Scots,  quiet,  still,  and 
close,  fasting  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  laboring  in 
love  of  the  liberties  of  their  country."  Our  readers  need  not 
be  told  that  in  each  case  the  orderly,  prayerful  ^my 
proved  victorious,  and  so  made  the  treble  parallel  perfect. 
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I  HAVE  seen  in  my  time  many  cities  and  many  men ;  my 
memory  of  old  adventures  and  scenes  —  even  of  the  partic- 
ulars—  is  decidedly  >;ood ;  cheerful,  congenial  company 
soon  makes  me  communicative.  Indeed,  my  friends  and  I, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  rather  like  telling  old  stories, 
and  some  of  us  can  be  remarkably  entertaining.  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  reception  given 
to  my  little  recitals.  Very  likely  I  enjoy  some  advantage 
through  my  vivid  recollection,  for  I  don't  think  I  ever  was 
very  sharp,  and  I  certainly  never  studied  the  art  of  narrat- 
ing. We  know  well  that  advancing  age  doesn't  damp  the 
love  of  conversation  ;  but  this  it  does,  it  makes  the  t&kxno 
up  of  dates  disagreeable.  ° 

When  you  have  had  a  little  success  with  an  anecdote, 
and  are  fingering  your  snufl'-box  consciously  amid  approv- 
ing murmurs,  or  possibly  some  good  hearty  laughs  and 
comments  on  the  fun  that  provoked  them,  it  is  irksome  to 
hear  a  fellow  say,  '•  By  the  way,  that  was  before  the  Cri- 
mean war;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  a  colonel 
then  ?  "  or,  "  If  you  were  a  major  Avhen  that  happened, 
you  must  be  senior  to  old  Drydup  "  (the  mummy  in  the 
Bath  chair) ;  or,  "  1  shouldn't  have  thought  you  were  in 


j   the  service  at  the  time  of  Ivord  Exmouth's  expedition ;  that 
j    makes  you  seventy-two   at   least?"     Well,    I'm   not  fool 
'    enough  to  be  ashamed  of  my  age ;  but  I  do  think  it  hard, 
!    when  we  are  all  merry  and  happy,  and  I  may  have  been 
I    lucky  enough  to  transport  myself  and  my  hearers  back  to 
I   youthful  days,  to  have  some  plaguy  fellow  grudging  me  the 
{    brief  illusion,  and  pertinaciously  reminding  me  how  blasted 
I    with  antiquity  I  am.     It  is  a  nuisance  that  increases.     The 
other  day  I  had  broached  something  quite  new  that  I  just 
recollected,  and  was  getting  into  a  fluent,  interesting  yarn, 
when  that  silly  old  Nesbitt  broke  in  with,  "  Wliy,  hang  it, 
you  must  have  been  l)orn  in  the  last  century  !  "     I  was  so 
disgusted  that  I  wouldn't  go  on,  and  pretended  to  have  for- 
gotten the  story,  although  I  remembered  all  about  it  as  well 
as  if  it  ha<l  happened  only  yesterday.     Now  I  don't   see 
why  a  story  should  bo  burked  in  that  way.     1  can't  see  why, 
if  one  is  still  able  to  amuse  one's  self  and  other.'*  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  one's  brain,  one  is  to  l>e  punished  for  so  doing 
by  receiving  a  little  memento  mori  like  those   billel»-doux 
that  one  remembers  in  Ireland  with  coffins  licrawled  inside 
them. 

Without  joking,  I  am  becoming  decidedly  taciturn  in  so- 
ciety, although  there  are  constant  occasions  when  I  could 
cut  in  with  capital  little  histories  apropos  of  the  current 
conversation.  And  this  very  refuge  into  which  I  had  been 
forced  was  itself  the  means  of  procuring  me  a  stab  the 
other  day,  although  it  was  administered  with  a  kinder  cru- 
elty than  that  which  I  generally  cxp<'rience.  Benbow 
walked  home  with  me  from  Rushout's  where  we  had  spent 
the  evening,  and  told  me  privately  that  he  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  I  was  giving  way  at  last.  "  However,  don't 
let  that  fret  you.  old  fellow,"  said  he ;  "  you  have  hawl  a 
good  innings,  and  are  no  chicken  now ;  we  can  none  of  us 
last  forever."  He  made  this  remark  in  a  friendly  enough 
way;  indeed,  it  isn't  his  nature  to  be  offensive,  even  from 
want  of  thought.  I  asked  him  what  the  deuce  he  meant; 
and  then  it  came  out  how  he  had  remarked  that  1  had  be- 
come less  lively  than  of  yore,  that  I  am  never  ready  with 
a  yarn  now,  and  how  he  supposed  the  cause  was  one  that 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Thereupon  I  told 
him  my  trouble,  and  Benbow  said  he  was  glad  to  find  at 
any  rate  that  I  could  be  entertaining  if  I  chose.  A  little 
after  he  remarked  that  he  didn't  think  that  trick  of  putting 
a  date  on  to  every  story  was  a  particularly  modern  one, 
which,  of  course,  was  in  a  manner  true ;  I  saw,  however, 
that  I  had  not  made  the  old  boy  understand  that  they  had 
lately  taken  to  looking  up  their  dates  in  an  irritating,  un- 
friendly way. 

"  After  all,"  he  went  on,  "  I  6nd  it  now  more  agreeable 
to  sit  and  listen ;  it  tires  an  old  one  to  tell  a  story  well ; 
but  when  I  first  shut  up  I  did  it  to  punish  the  company, 
because  after  I  had  given  them  something  racy,  another 
man  was  sure  to  follow  with  some  stupid  joke,  the  incidents 
of  which  were  almost  the  same  as  in  my  good  one.  Hig- 
son  stopped  because  he  said  they  were  jealous  and  wouldn't 
laugh."  "  But  you  see,"  I  replied,  "  I  don't  want  to  stop  ; 
I  recollect  lots  of  things  now  that  none  of  you  ever  heard, 
and  that  are  too  good  to  lose.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a 
man  alive  except  myself  who  could  tell  'em  now."  "  Then 
write  'em,  my  boy,  or  get  somebody  to  write  'em  for  you,  if 
you're  not  much  of  a  penman,"  said  old  Benbow,  as  he 
shook  hands. 

I  thought  of  this  all  the  time  I  was  going  to  bed,  and  I 
thought  of  it  in  the  night  when  I  awoke.  There  are  a  good 
many  hours  in  the  day  that  I  find  it  hard  to  employ  since 
I  have  given  up  walking  much,  and  I  quite  caught  at  the 
idea  of  using  this  leisure  to  put  some  of  my  reminiscences 
on  record.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  should  like  to  show  Ben- 
bow that  I  can  handle  a  pen  myself,  although  he  perhaps 
cannot.  Of  course  I  was  not  fool  enough  to  think  that  1 
had  any  pretension  to  style.  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as  that ; 
but  I  did  think  that  if  I  stuck  to  my  old  plain,  easy  man- 
ner, I  might  possibly  amuse  readers  as  I  u^ed  to  do  listen- 
ers. I  wasn't  long  in  trying  my  hand.  That  story  which 
I  cut  short  under  pretence  of  having  forgotten  it  would 
stand  keeping,  I  thought ;  so  I  wrote  it  down  without  pre- 
meditation, just  as  I  should  have  told  it —  my  first  attempt, 
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reader.     You  must  decide  whelher  it  is  to  be  my  only  one. 
Here  it  is :  — 

You  see,  we  were  short  of  officers  —  uncommonly  short. 
Couldn't  muster  more  than  one  each  to  some  companies, 
and  so  I,  as  captain,  had  to  do  my  own  duty  and  the  subal- 
terns' too,  which,  in  a  hot  climate,  made  the  service  any- 
thing but  a  lounge.  It  wasn't  to  be  so  for  long  ;  that  was 
a  comfort.  The  next  draft  would  bring  a  reinforcement 
from  the  depot,  and  then  things  might  be  easier  again. 
Meanwhile  we  jogged  along  as  merrily  as  we  could.  The 
duty  kept  us  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  day,  and  the  little 
daylight  leisure  that  we  could  screw  out,  and  our  evening', 
we  employed  in  amusements,  which,  if  they  seemed  child- 
ish or  boisterous,  didn't  distress  us  on  that  account ;  for, 
by  Jove  !  it  would  have  been  ntither  pleasant  nor  whole- 
some to  think  much  about  the  visitation  of  fever  we  had 
just  come  through  —  VVynter,  Morrison,  Joe  Sparks,  old 
Boynton  that  we  thought  nothing  could  kill ;  that  nice  boy 
Lyster  —  hang  it !  I  can't  bear  now  to  think  of  the  gaps 
in  the  table ;  it  was  ten  times  as  bad  as  the  epidemic  three 
years  before. 

Well,  sir,  we  stood  by  each  other,  we  that  were  left, 
more  heartily,  if  possible,  than  we  had  done  before.  Moan- 
ing over  the  dead  would  do  no  good.  We  had  tended  them 
while  they  were  sick,  buried  them  with  all  honor  when 
they  died,  sobbed  and  burnt  our  powder  over  their  graves, 
marched  back  to  barracks  to  the  tune  of  "  Darby  Kelly  " 
or  *'  John  of  Paris,"  and  parted  their  raiment  among  us  — 
that  is,  sold  their  kits  by  auction. 

Once  those  duties  were  performed,  'twould  have  been 
dangerous,  I  say,  sir,  to  encourage  or  tolerate  the  dumps  : 
nothing  worse  ;  nothing  more  likely  to  put  you  on  your 
back.  The  mess  was  our  great  preventive  against  low  spir- 
its ;  the  table  had  got  shorter,  but  it  hadn't  got  stupid. 
That  meeting  at  seven  o'clock  was  the  event  of  the  day. 
We  kept  conversation  going  during  dinner ;  after  a  glass 
of  wine  or  two  following  dinner  we  had  brandy-and-water 
and  cigars.  When  the  drums  beat  we  used  to  sally  forth 
into  the  cool  night  air  among  the  crowd  of  niggers  assem- 
bled, and  shouting,  disputing,  and  jabbering  on  the  parade. 
"I  back  this  fellow  for  a  macaroni,"  one  of  us  would  say,  in- 
dicating a  brawny  negro.  "  And  I  lay  upon  this  man,"  an- 
other would  exclaim.  Whereupon  the  two  selected  cham- 
pions, drawing  off  from  each  other  about  eight  or  ten  paces, 
wotjld  come  down  to  the  charge  by  bending  forward  till 
their  necks  and  heads  were  horizontal.  Then  they  would 
dash  forward  in  wild  career  like  two  knights  in  the  lists, 
and  the  woolly  sconces  would  be  heard  to  encounter  in  the 
midst  with  a  report  that  must  have  indicated  the  fracturing 
into  quantities  of  any  European  skulls,  but  which  was  but 
a  light  thing  when  produced  by  the  shock  of  these  African 
knowledge-boxes.  The  combatant  who  first  got  upset  — 
and  sometimes  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  encoun- 
ter that  this  calamity  occurred  to  either  —  was  adjudged 
to  have  been  vanquished,  and  his  victorious  antagonist 
woiild  receive  the  macaroni,  or  English  shilling,  amid  the 
shrieks,  cheers,  oaths,  defiances,  and  calling  of  names  the 
most  abominable  that  could  be  invented,  of  the  colored  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  who  had  come  out  into  the  calm  star- 
lidit  to  hear  the  music  and  enjoy  the  peaceful  evening. 
These  jousts  might  possibly  be  continued  for  an  hour  or  so 
if  the  black  champion  disposed  for  adventure  chanced  to 
muster  strong.  Then,  I  think,  we  would  go  back  to  the 
mess-house  and  ha\e  a  little  loo  or  chicken  hazard,  till  it 
was  quite  time  to  separate  and  go  to  bed.  I  have  heard 
people  talking  of  late  years  about  doing  away  with  regi- 
mental messes.  If  ever  they  should  do  so,  they  may  find 
that  they  do  away  with  the  regiments  too.  I  declare  my 
belief  that  if  we  had  been  without  a  mess  at  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  not  one  of  us  would 
have  been  alive  at  lieadfiuarters  when  the  draft  come  out. 

Our  colonel,  being  a  married  man,  was  only  occasionally 
seen  at  mess,  which  we  were  sorry  for,  as  he  was  a  pleasant 
companion  and  a  fine  old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  all  (|uar- 
ters  of  the  world.  The  senior  major  was  expected  out  from 
the  depot;  the  junior  ranjor  was  dt-ad,  and  the  rank  not  yet 
filled  up ;  80  a  captain  was  doing  field-officer's  duty.    That 


captain  lived  at  mess,  and  was  the  cleverest  fellow  at  table, 
as  we  thought.  Anstruther  wasn't  a  man  who  did  very 
much,  except  in  the  way  of  duty,  where  he  was  very  pre- 
cise —  but  he  read  and  thought  more  than  most  of  us ;  and 
on  subjects  which  were  at  all  beyond  every-day  life  he  gen- 
erally had  something  to  say  which,  if  it  didn't  clear  away 
all  difficulty,  at  least  put  an  end  to  argument;  ior  we 
couldn't  deal  with  them  on  his  level.  When  you  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  or  the  consequences  of  something  spe- 
cial, Anstruther  would  come  in  with  a  few  historical  paral- 
lels, remind  us  (as  he  called  it  —  that  is  to  say,  inform  us) 
how  the  parallel  cases  resulted,  and  show  what  the  end  of 
our  case  ought  to  be;  or  he  would  cite  a  poet  or  a  philosopher 
and  completely  put  to  reproof  any  innocent  ideas  which  we 
were  beginning  to  evolve.  In  fact,  we  had  sometimes 
thought  Anstruther  a  little  bit  priggish,  but  we  were  proud 
of  hini  all  the  same,  and  always  tried  to  draw  him  out  on  a 
guest  night.  His  knowledge  didn't  cause  him  to  do  worka- 
day things  better  than  other  people;  indeed  he  rather 
held  himself  aloof  from  anything  spirited  that  was  going  on, 
and  kept  as  much  as  he  could  to  his  books  and  thoughts. 
Since  the  epidemic,  however,  he  had,  like  a  good  fellow, 
done  his  best  to  be  sociable  and  to  conform  to  the  general 
ways ;  and  if  he  showed  his  knowledge,  it  was  more  by 
way  of  entertaining  us  than  to  correct  our  ignorance. 

Evans,  the  mess-treasurer,  was  an  altogether  different 
sort  of  man  from  Anstruther,  yet  he  had  this  point  of  re- 
semblance to  him,  that  he  worked  to  a  great  extent  silently 
and  secretly.  But  Evans  was  guiltless  of  any  lore,  and 
was  not  particularly  bright  in  conversation;  he  only  prided 
himself  on  finding  out  all  that  was  going  on  within  his  ken. 
I  don't  mean  that  he  got  up  anything  scientific  relating  to 
the  island  :  he  couldn't  tell  you  the  numbers  of  the  white 
or  the  black  population  ;  he  didn't  know  what  the  laws 
were  relating  to  slavery,  then  attracting  so  much  attention  ; 
he  couldn't  tell  how  much  rum  and  sugar  we  made,  nor  in 
what  bottoms  they  were  carried  home ;  as  for  the  geology 
and  botany  and  entomology  of  the  place  he  knew  and 
cared  very  little  about  them.  But  he  was  proud  when  he 
could  tell  the  messman  of  a  store  in  Port  Royal  Street, 
Kingston,  where  English  cheese  was  to  be  got  when  it  was 
currently  believed  there  was  not  a  pound  of  it  on  the  isl- 
and ;  he  would  take  you  out  to  ride  with  him,  and  show 
yoii  in  some  sequestered  negro  cabin  a  litter  of  bull-terri- 
ers or  a  brood  of  game-chickens.  He  was  the  man  to  go  to, 
if  you  wanted  curiosities  to  send  home;  he  would  take  you 
up  wooden  ladders  and  into  dingy  basements  in  back 
streets  and  alleys,  accommodate  you  with  a  young  shark  or 
a  piece  of  lace-bark,  some  pickled  tree  cabbage  or  a  bottled 
scorpion,  get  you  some  varnished  supple-jacks  and  speci- 
ipens  of  the  native  woods,  or  find  .you  a  demijohn  of  rum  a 
hundred  years  old.  He  had  private  notice  of  ne^ro  enter- 
tainments, and  would  very  confidentially  offer  to  introduce 
there  any  man  whom  he  desired  to  honor  or  astonish. 

I  recollect  being  once  distinguished  by  him  in  this  way, 
and  introduced  into  a  room  behind  some  merchant's  store, 
about  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  low  roof,  not  an  aperture  for 
air,  lighted  by  two  tallow  candles,  and  stutled  with  niggers 
of  both  sexes,  who  danced  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle.  The  at- 
mosphere was  as  thick  as  a  Scotch  mist,  and,  by  jingo,  I 
could  feel  it  inflame  my  eyes  like  wood-smoke ;  anything 
more  villainous  could  not  be  imagined.  I  was  never  seduced 
a  second  time  to  see  life  by  Lieutenant  Evans. 

He  knew  people  (not  the  best)  in  every  parish,  and  was 
constantly  producing  some  queer  specimen  at  mess:  he  al- 
ways rode  a  nice-looking  horse,  which  he  would  sell  if  he 
could  get  his  price ;  he  fancied  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  provide  you  with  a  goglet  that  would  keep  your 
water  really  cool ;  and  if  you  would  let  him,  he  would  dose 
you  with  castor-oil — a  totally  different  thing  from  the  or- 
dinary abomination  —  and  bid  you,  so  protected,  defy  fever 
and  every  other  malady  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  certainly 
did  ferret  out  a  grod  many  odd  things  ;  but  1  used  to  think, 
and  so  did  others,  that  the  same  amount  of  research  which 
obtained  nil  this  stealthy  information  might  have  produced 
some  acquirement  creditable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the 
community.      Don't  suppose,  though,  that,  Evans   wasn't 
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looked  up  to  i\s  somebody  rather  above  the  ordinary  run  ; 
his  fame  was  spread  much  in  the  same  furtive  manner  as 
that  in  which  he  ijave  out  his  information  ;  fellows  whis- 
pered his  merits,  they  did  not  proclaim  them  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  You  said  to  a  man  in  want  of  something  not 
readily  procrurable,  "  Look  here !  I  heard  you  say  you 
wouhl  give  anything  for  a  talking  parrot;  go  quietly  to 
Evans  —  he's  your  man." 

I  don't  know  that  I  need  trouble  you  with  introductions 
to  our  other  few  members  —  we  were  but  seven  in  all,  if  I 
recollect,  including  doctor  and  jjaymaster.  They  were  very 
much  the  assortment  that  one  used  constantly  to  see  on  for- 
eign service.  If  I  have  occasion  to  mention  one  particu- 
larly, it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  say  what  he  was  like. 
We  were  a  united  set,  however,  and  very  solicitous  to  keep 
ourselves  and  our  mess  from  going  to  the  bad,  hoping  to 
favorably  impress  the  large  batch  that  was  expected  out  — 
hoping  also  to  have  everything  so  well  ordered  and  settled 
that  tho  many  new  members  might  not  be  tempted  to  find 
fault,  or  to  try  to  carry  innovations;  for  nothing  splits  up  a 
regiment  more  than  dillerences  of  opinion  about  social  rou- 
tine. When,  as  is  usual,  only  two  or  three  are  added  at  a 
time,  they  must  accept  the  decision  of  the  main  body  ;  and 
after  they  have  done  so  (perhaps  against  the  grain)  for  a 
time,  they  come  to  see  that  the  old  ones  knew  best,  and  be- 
come earnest  supporters  of  the  existing  regime  ;  but  we  were 
to  have  a  draft  strong  enough  to  btj  very  embarrassing  if  so 
inclined. 

The  arrival  of  the  transport  was  looked  for  with  great 
interest.  We  had  a  lottery  which  redounded  very  much  to 
my  advantage,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  choose  the  day 
on  which  she  arrived  at  Port  Royal.  Before  that  was  de- 
cided, however,  all  the  new-comers  were  in  orders  and 
posted  to  their  several  places.  As  part  of  these  arrange- 
ments I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Ensign  Fulhard  appointed 
to  my  company,  and  I  tasted  by  anticipation  the  luxury 
of  a  little  leisure.  Fulhard,  the  colonel  told  nie,  was  re- 
ported from  home  to  be  "  the  making  "  of  a  good  officer  ; 
his  zeal  and  activity  were  remarkable,  but  they  wanted  to 
be  tempered  by  the  discretion  of  riper  years.  He  was 
allotted  to  me,  first  that  I  might  have  an  active  assistant  in 
recompense  of  the  severe  work  I  had  been  undergoing  ; 
and  secondly  (so  the  colonel  was  pleased  to  say),  because  I 
was  thought  to  be  an  officer  likely  to  direct  all  this  energy 
into  the  right  channel. 

And  now,  as  the  time  drew  near,  all  was  expectation  :  the 
excitement  was  intense  when,  one  morning  at  day-break, 
the  transport  was  reported  to  have  made  her  number  and 
to  be  coming  u[)  to  her  anchorage  at  Port  Royal.  The  men 
were  to  land  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  they  might  march  up 
from  Port  Henderson  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ;  but  long 
before  the  hour  of  debarkation  all  of  us  who  could  by  any 
excuse  get,  out  of  barracks  had  ridden  down  to  the  shore, 
hired  canoes,  and  boarded  the  ship.  On  the  deck,  amid 
the  many  uniforms  (there  were  drafts  for  six  or  seven 
regiments  on  board),  we  soon  made  out  our  own  facings  and 
device,  and  fraternized  with  the  wearers  thereof.  What  a 
lot  we  had  to  say  I  We  were  anxious  about  home  news, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  de])Ot  lay.  The  newly  arrived  were  eagerly  incjuiring 
the  names  of  things  and  places  that  could  be  seen  from  the 
deck,  woniering  at  the  queer  doings  of  the  negroes  and  ne- 
gresses  who  had  found  their  way  on  board  or  alongside, 
and  extracting  particulars  from  us  of  the  life  that  was  be- 
fore them. 

I,  of  course,  was  desirous  of  making  acquaintance  with  mj- 
new  subaltern,  who  did  not  appear  among  our  group ;  and 
I  was  directed  to  the  main  hatchway,  where  a  youth  without 
a  coat  on,  but  wearing  a  cap  with  our  band  and  cognizance, 
was  intent  on  getting  up  the  baggage.  Officers  from  other 
corps  were  also  standing,  and  evidently  on  duty,  about  the 
same  locality  ;  but  they  had  their  jackets  on,  and  seemed  to 
be  taking  matters  very  coolly,  having  surrendered  the  man- 
agement of  the  work  to  the  energetic  individual  who  was 
shouting,  ordering,  fretting,  perspiring,  and  occasionally  us- 
ing some  shirp  and  not  over-choice  language,  in  his  zeal 
for  expedition,  and  taking  now  and  then  himself  a  pull  at 


the  ropes.  As  I  walked  up  to  him  with  the  officer  who  was 
to  make  \i%  acquainted,  I  observed  that  he  was  rather  under 
middle  height,  a  little  round-shouldered,  spare,  and,  from 
his  motions,  lithe  and  elastic  ;  his  legs  were  thin  and  not 
well  made  ;  his  face,  when  he  turned  round  for  a  second  to 
be  introduced,  was  seen  to  be  intelligent  and  not  ill-favored. 
liy  Jove,  I  thoujrlit,  they  said  truly  who  reported  this  to  be 
an  enerj^etic  fellow  :  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  all 
this  zeal  to  good  account.  He  was  too  much  engaged  in 
the  business  ae  was  managing,  to  indulge  in  any  gossip. 
The  only  remarks  which  he  made  at  that  time  had  refer- 
ence to  the  baggage,  or  rather  to  the  method  —  something 
out  of  the  common,  as  it  seemed  —  by  which  it  was  being 
hoisted. 

"  By  this  wav  of  slinging  (steady  there)  —  by  this  way 
of  slinging  we  Mvhat's  that  ass  of  a  fellow  about!  slide  that 
sling  a  foot  farther  on  to  the  outside  chest,  will  you !)  —  we 
sh^ll  unload  the  ship  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  usual  time 
(now,  men,  null  with  a  will)  ; "  and  thereupon  he  rushed 
himself  to  the  fall,  and  strained  at  it  till  the  veins  on  his 
forehead  were  like  to  burst.  Then  be  came  back  and  made 
other  fragmentary  utterances,  which  were  interrupted  as 
the  first  had  been. 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  these  asses  into  any  rational  way 
of  doing  things  ;  they  had  rather  work  along  in  the  old  stupid 
grooves  at  any  cost  of  convenience." 

"  Soldiers  are  not  often  employed  in  this  way,"  I  reminded 
him  ;  "  it  is  more  sailor's  work." 

"  Sailors, them,"  my  subaltern  replied,  "  are  ten  times 

worse ;  they  are  pig-headed  and  won't  be  taught.  These 
fellows,  clumsy  and  stupid  as  they  are,  do  try  to  learn." 

Seeing  him  so  much  occupied  I  retreated  into  the  mess- 
saloon,  where  lunch  was  going  on  in  a  very  irregular  way, 
two  or  three  at  a  time  leaving  the  bustle  on  deck  to  come  in 
and  refresh.  There  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  senior 
major,  whom  I  had  known  before,  and  we  had  talked  away 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  when  Fulhard,  with  his 
jacket  on  now,  but  still  looking  terribly  tropical,  came  in 
exhibiting  much  irritation,  and  saying  that  it  was  these 
cursed  idiots'  own  fault  —  not  one  of  them  would  attend  to 
what  he  was  told,  and  the  only  marvel  was  that  lialf  of  them 
were  not  killed.  While  making  these  remarks  he  mixed 
himself  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and- water,  which  he  really 
seemed  to  require.  "  Somethirrg  appears  to-  have  gone 
wrong,  Mr.  Fulhard;  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  the 
major.  "  Those  confounded  fools,"  replied  Fulhard,  "  have 
let  fall  a  heavy  chest,  and  two  of  them  are  hurt.  I  told 
them  how  it  would  be  if  they  didn't  take  care.  Three  or 
four  of  them  deserve  to  be  flogged.  The  doctor,  too,  has 
hardly  got  common-sense  ;  the  idea  of  treating  the  fellows 
that  way  !  "  We  did  not  stay  to  hear  more,  but  went  for- 
ward to  find  out  what  had  happened,  when  it  was  soon  told 
us  that  a  heavy  chest  had  slijiped  from  the  slings  and 
wounded  two  men  —  men  of  another  regiment —  severely 
injuring  the  arm  of  one,  and  crushing  the  foot  of  the  other. 
The  poor  fellows  were  in  the  sick  berths  when  we  got  out, 
and  the  officer  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  detachment 
was  under  arrest.  "I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  an  old 
officer  of  the  ship  ;  "  have  hoisted  baggage  for  these  thirty 
years,  but  never  saw  such  a  dangerous  plan  as  that.     That 

is  a  smart  lad,  but  a sight  too  venturesome.    He  wanted 

to  argue  with  the  doctor  about  the  man  whose  arm  is  hurt : 
but  the  doctor  snubbed  him  a  bit,  and  he  went  ofT  in  a  huflT." 

This  was  an  awkward  incident,  but  much  thought  could 
not  be  given  to  it  in  the  animation  of  the  landing.  Only 
two  detachments  were  to  remain  on  board  to  be  taken 
round  to  the  north  side  of  the  island,  some  were  already 
being  taken  off  in  commissariat  boats  to  go  up  the  harbor 
to  Kingston,  and  ours  were  at  last  safely  landed  at  Port 
Henderson.  Horses  had  been  brought  down  for  the  offi- 
cers, who  were  all  glad  enough  to  use  them,  except  Fulhard, 
who  was  very  angry  at  such  a  thing  being  proposed,  and  who 
sai<l  he  would  march  up  in  his  place  in  the  ranks.  And  so 
we  were  soon  in  sight  of  headquarters ;  the  band,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  came  out  to  meet  the  dralt ;  there  was  a 
boisterous  clamor  of  greetings  in  the  barrack  square  wlien 
the   men  were  dismicsed  to  quarters,  and   once  more  our 
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service  companies  were  up  to  their  strength  in  officers  and 
men;  I  pass  over  the  jollification  of  that  evening  at  mess, 
where,  of  course,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  local  delicacies 
were  provided  for  the  delectation  of  the  new-comers.  By 
the  bye,  though,  I  will  remark  that  Mr.  Fulhard,  who  did 
not  say  much  during  dinner,  opened  out  after  the  cloth  was 
away,  again  inveighing  against  the  established  slow  pro- 
cess of  unloading. 

"  By  my  method,"  said  he,  "  you  save  two  thirds  of  the 
time." 

I  could  not  help  replying,  "  But  you  may  chance  to  lose 
men  ;  "  to  which  Fulhard  rejoined,  that  where  men  were 
careless  and  stupid,  accidents  might  happen  with  any  method. 
He  did  not  know,  perhaps,  yet,  that  when  accidents  do 
happen,  it  is  much  for  the  advantage  of  responsible  persons 
if  they  can  show  that  things  have  been  conducted  accord- 
ing to  established  rule.  I  may  observe,  too,  that  after  we 
left  table,  which  we  did  not  do  till  pretty  late,  a  good 
many  were  still  fresh  enoush  to  go  into  the  billiard-room, 
where  Ensign  Fulhard  stood  on  his  head,  won  two  or  three 
doubloons  by  throwing  somersaults  over  the  table,  and  did 
some  warlike  jugglery  with  swords  and  muskets.  The 
baggage  not  having  all  come  up,  beds  were  scarce,  and 
shakedowns  in  request.  Fulhard,  however,  declined  to 
intrude  on  anybody,  and  lay  down  on  a  chest  in  the  bill- 
iard-room, with  a  large  American  book  of  games  for  his 
pillow  ;  and  in  the  morning  reported  himself  to  have  slept 
as  soundly  and  refreshingly  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

My  subaltern  entered  very  promptly  on  his  duties :  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  would  exercise  an  influence  on  the  com- 
pany ;  and  this  he  would  have  the  greater  opportunity  of 
doing,  as  the  lieutenant,  having  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  in  the  epidemic,  had,  after  vainly  trying  to  recruit  his 
strength  in  the  mountains,  gone  home  on  sick  leave  after 
the  draft  was  ordered  out.  With  the  officers  he  started 
rather  as  a  lion  ;  his  accomplishments  and  tricks,  and  the 
slashing  way  in  which  he  passed  his  opinion  on  everything, 
great  or  small,  old  or  new,  astonishing  and  amusing  them. 
But  it  was  particularly  we,  the  old  set,  on  whom  he  made 
the  impression ;  those  who  had  known  him  at  the  depot 
and  on  the  voyage  were  not  quite  so  ardent  in  their  hom- 
age. 

With  all  his  life  and  "  go,"  Fulhard  could  scarcely  be 
called  an  agreeable  fellow,  and,  indeed,  I  don't  think  he 
would  have  liked  that  character  at  all ;  in  an  eminently 
practical  man,  charging  himself  with  business  of  so  many 
kinds,  a  little  brusquerie  was  indispensable.  But  it  took 
him  some  time  to  get  stale,  and  he,  of  course,  wanted  to 
have  everything  shown  him,  so  for  a  while  he  was  the 
centre  of  admiring  groups.  Other  regiments  quartered 
near  us  heard  of  his  exploits,  and  came  to  see  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  visit  them  ;  so  he  communicated  a  good  deal 
of  lile  to  the  whole  vicinity.  Even  from  the  north  side 
of  the  island  came  some  curious  men  a  three  days'  journey 
to  see  this  meteoric  acquisition. 

As  the  young  men  from  the  depot  began  to  talk,  it  came 
out  that  Fulhard's  genius  had  been  much  hindered  at  home 
by  the  parsimony  of  his  father.  Not  only  had  a  lot  of 
brilliant  designs  been  abandoned,  or  rendered  abortive, 
through  this  infirmity,  but  Fulhard  himself  had  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  stupid  tradesmen,  and  that  was  not  the 
worst ;  he  had  not  been  very  punctual  in  settling  debts  of 
honor.  However,  that  had  been  put  right ;  on  his  being 
ordered  abroad,  his  parent  had  behaved,  as  the  lads  said, 
"  reasonably  ; "  and  at  some  sports  which  were  held  on  the 
esplanade  at  Stoke,  just  before  they  left,  the  clever  youth 
had  picked  up  a  tidy  haul  of  money ;  notably  he  had  been 
very  successful  in  a  great  walk  against  time,  for  which  he 
made  a  private  wager  on  the  ground.  Thus  he  got  away 
from  England  unmolested,  if  not  quite  clear ;  but  none  of 
the  youngsters  doubted  that  his  finances  would  soon  be 
flourishing,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  betting  always 
going  on  in  the  island,  and  he  had  thrown  out  on  board 
shit)  hints  of  things  he  intended  to  do. 

bonie  of  their  I'c  How -voyagers  had  come  from  other  sta- 
tions to  dine  with  our  young  men  a  few  night  after  they 
joined.     The  juniors  were  very  hearty  and  hilarious,  and 


slaked  their  thirst  liberally  with  champagne.  Fulhard  be- 
came more  talkative  than  I  had  yet  known  him  to  be,  and 
engaged  to  do  a  number  of  difficult  things  —  among  others, 
to  cut  down  a  bully  tree,  or  a  lignum  vitce,  or  some  such  hard 
trunk,  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  his  sword.  The  blade  of 
this  weapon  had  been  forged,  it  appeared,  under  the 
owner's  personal  supervision ;  he  having  gone  to  Sheffield 
expressly  to  direct  the  fashioning  of  it,  in  a  factory  belong- 
ing to  a  friend  of  his.  I  don't  know  what  valuable  quali- 
ties it  did  not  possess.  The  fame  of  Toledo  and  Damas- 
cus seemed  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Clinker  Brothers, 
sole  producers  by  the  Fulhard  process,  had  just  risen  above 
the  horizon. 

"You  will  rival  that  Roman  who  at  the  augur's  bid- 
ding cut  through  a  whetstone  with  his  razor,"  observed 
Anstruther,  graciously. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  my  subaltern,  sharply, 
"  that  you  ever  knew  that  done  ?  " 

"  No;  it  was  rather  before  my  time." 

"  I  just  asked  to  see  if  yen  could  vouch  for  it,  and  am 
not  surprised  to  find  you  can't ;  you  should  tell  that  story 
to  the  marines." 

Anstruther  wasn't  accustomed  to  snaps  of  this  kind, 
neither  did  we  at  all  stomach  hearing  him  answered  in  that 
way.     He  intended  to  have  his  retort  though,  and  said, — 

"  By  the  way,  I  was  over  at  Camp  "  (short  for  Up  Park 
Camp)  "  this  morning,  and  saw  those  two  poor  fellows  who 
were  hurt  in  the  transport  by  the  fall  of  the  chest." 

"  I  hear  they  are  getting  on  very  well,"  remarked  Ful- 
hard ;  "  'twill  be  a  lesson  to  them  to  be  more  careful."  ^ 

"One  of  them  may  profit  by  the  lesson,  as  you  call  it  — 
that  is  the  man  whose  arm  was  injured  ;  as  for  the  other 
poor  creature  with  the  crushed  foot,  he  is  for  the  town's 
end  during  life." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  cash  that  order," 
answered  the  ensign,  not  very  blandly,  while  all  the  junior 
fry  about  him  laughed  and  jeered  boisterously.  I  was 
disgusted,  and  so,  I  could  see,  was  Anstruther.  I  deter- 
mined to  speak  to  my  youth  when  he  should  be  quieter. 
He  wasn't  always  argumentative  and  captious,  but  we  had 
found  out  that  he  could  be  disagreeably  so  on  occasion. 
Fulhard,  though,  with  all  his  affected  contempt  about  An- 
struther's  quotation,  had  the  sense  to  see  that  it  would  have 
been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  understood  the  allusion, 
and  he  came  and  asked  me  very  respectfully  what  Anstru- 
ther meant.  As  for  reading  or  study  of  any  kind,  he  was 
much  too  restless  for  it ;  but  a  bit  of  information  in  refer- 
ence to  books  he  would  pick  up  cheaply  if  he  could. 

In  regard  to  regimental  matters  I  certainly  had  not  to 
complain  of  the  subaltern's  indifference  :  but  1  thought  that 
he  concerned  himself  with  things  which  an  officer  had  bet- 
ter let  alone.  He  talked  with  sergeants  and  orderlies, 
ferreted  out  the  quarrels  and  emulations  that  were  going 
on  among  the  soldiers'  wives,  and  rather  suggested  quibbles 
and  complaints  about  the  men's  messing  accounts.  There 
was  always  some  bother  in  the  company  ;  the  pay-sergeant 
fretted  himself  into  a  fever,  and  was  invalided  home. 
Fulhard  was  most  urgent  to  have  a  man  recommended  by 
himself  appointed,  and  would  not  accept  my  objection  until 
I  peremptorily  put  him  down.  After  that  he  treated  the 
sergeant  whom  I  selected  as  a  sort  of  culprit,  and  indeed  I 
saw  with  regret  that  he  had  his  favorites  and  his  aversions 
all  through'^the  company.  I  found,  too,  to  my  surprise, 
that  company  matters  we're  talked  about  in  the  subalterns' 
rooms,  and  my  doings  as  the  captain  canvassed  rather  freely. 
About  these  things  it  was  necessary  to  speak  seriously  to 
my  young  man,  who,  though  he  didn't  take  reproof  quite 
as  1  wished,  was  perfectly  civil  and  subordinate. 

He  was,  however,  no  sooner  cautioned  against  one  im- 
prudent course  than  he  strayed  into  another.  I  was  pes- 
tered with  constant  proposals  to  alter  the  routine  of  duty, 
many  of  them  savoring  of  schemes  to  suit  private  conven- 
ience, or  to  get  certain  men  —  known  to  be  much  employed 
by  the  ensign  in  heating  the  many  irons  which  he  always 
had  in  the  fire  —  off  duty  at  certain  hours.  In  a  little  time 
he  was  "  ventilating  "  —  as  we  should  now  term  it  —  all 
sorts  of  regimental  changes,  and  bringing  me  his  plans  to 
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put  forward.  This  led  to  his  beiii^  talked  to  a  little 
pointedly  in  the  orderly-room  by  the  colonel,  who  told  him 
that,  althoiij;h  he  very  much  apj)rcciated  and  admired  zeal 
in  a  youuy  oflicer,  and  hoped  that  Ensi^^n  Fulhard  would 
always  remain  as  devoted  and  cntM-getic  as  he  then  was,  yet 
he  meant  to  command  the  rej^iment  himself,  and  he 
thought  that  talent  might  be  employed  at  first  much  more 
profitably  in  learning  than  in  teaching.  This  cjuieted  my 
friend  for  a  space,  but  there  were  more  serious  troubles 
ahead  of  him,  and  of  us,  as  you  will  liear. 

I  fear,  though,  that  I  am  hardly  doing  justice  to  Fulhard, 
A  man  who  did  so  much  couldn't  be  always  making  mis- 
takes. Without  doubt  there  were  many  occasions  on 
which  he  performed  valuable  services  tliat  we  should  hardly 
have  got  from  any  other  man  that  I  knew.  Once,  I  re- 
member, when  it  had  been  raining  for  three  days  and 
nights,  ai  it  knows  how  to  rain  in  Jamaica,  I  was  tohl  at 
daybreak  that  a  large  store-yard  where  we  had  the  greater 
part  of  our  ammunition  had  been  suddenly  flooded,  and 
that  the  water  in  another  half  hour  woultl  be  up  to  the  sills 
of  the  houses  where  all  the  year's  clothing  was  lying,  and 
through  the  ventilators  of  the  magazines.  Down  1  went 
along  ways  that  had  become  watercourses ;  my  feet  were 
soaked  through  before  1  had  gone  twenty  paces :  my  cloak 
in  five  minutes  became  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  would  hardly 
keep  the  rain  out  five  minutes  more. 

Arrived  at  the  yard  I  found  the  colonel  and  half  a  dozen 
officers  standing  on  a  bit  of  high  pavement  in  front  of  the 
shoemaker's  sliop  and  looking  like  drowned  rats.  The 
doctor  had  been  sent  for  to  say  whether,  in  this  emergency, 
the  men  might  be  sent  in  through  the  flood  to  remove  the 
clothing  and  powder,  or  whether  it  would  be  proi)er  to  hire 
a  gang  of  natives  to  execute  this  duty  at  once.  Before  this 
question  could  be  solved,  a  strange  looking  figure  was  seen 
coming  through  the  water  along  by  the  wall  of  the  enclos- 
ure. This,  when  it  had  come  quite  close  to  us  and  saluted 
the  commanding,  officer,  was  with  difficulty  recognized 
as  Ensign  Fulhard,  habited  in  a  coal-heaver's  hat.  with  a 
long  flap  going  down  his  back,  a  pilot-coat  of  proof,  and  tall 
boots,  such  as  you  see  sometimes  worn  by  fishermen  on  the 
beach,  or  by  tinners  in  Cornw^all  —  things  that  drew  right 
up  to  his  hips,  and  were  so  hard  and  stiff  that  it  was  a  mar- 
vel how  any  feet  and  legs  were  ever  got  into  them,  —  those 
were  the  days,  mind,  before  the  invention  of  India-rubber 
and  other  water-proof  clothing,  —  where  the  deuce  the  en- 
sign had  got  them,  Heaven  only  knew  1  but  there  he  was. 
quite  rigged  out  for  this  special  occasion,  the  first  officer 
on  the  scene. 

He  came  to  report  that  he  had  waded  all  round  the  en- 
closure and  that  he  had  found  that  the  principal  channel 
by  which  this  water  should  have  escaped  was  broken,  and 
the  passage  choked  by  the  rubbish.  With  half  a  dozen 
niggers  he  would  have  the  whole  thing  clear  and  the  water 
flowing  again  in  a  short  time.  This  was  approved,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  black  gentlemen  having  been  obtained, 
they,  also  in  waterproof  suits  —  sable  ones  which  nature 
had  given  them  —  followed  the  ensign  down  to  the  broken 
place,  and  set  to  work  under  his  direction.  In  ten  minutes 
the  rise  of  the  water  was  checked ;  in  five  more  it  had  be- 
gun to  fall,  and  we  were  thus  relieved  from  a  serious  dan- 
ger by  my  subaltern's  promptitude  and  cleverness. 

He  was  of  great  service  too  in  a  racing  matter,  and  saved 
many  of  us  from  being  victimized  at  the  races.  We  had 
put  our  money  pretty  heavily  on  a  mare  belonging  to  a 
colonist,  and  had  no  doubt  she  was  the  right  animal  to 
back.  Just  before  the  race  Fulhard  insisted  on  having 
her  hoofs  examined,  and  found  a  stone  in  one  of  her  fore- 
feet. It  was  of  course  impossible  that  the  mare  could  have 
won  the  race  if  this  had  not  been  removed :  but  she  did 
win,  thanks  to  Fulhard's  sharpness;  and  many  a  man  who 
took  in  his  doubloons  that  day  instead  of  having  to  part 
with  them,  thought  my  active  subaltern  the  most  gifted 
individual  in  the  colony.  He  certainly  had  managed  very 
cleverly. 

Two  or  three  evenings  before  the  race  came  off,  a  young 
man  named  Lopes,  from  a  sugar  estate  in  the  neighborhood, 
hid  dined  with  Evans  whom  I  mentioned  above.      The 


races  were  of  course  the  principal  subject  of  conversation, 
especially  the  grand  race  which  we  expected  our  mare  to 
win.  Ix>pe8  quietly  took  a  good  many  bets  from  those  who 
backed  her,  from  Fulhard  himself  among  others,  and  his 
proceedings  at  and  after  dinner  v.ere  noticed  by  the  acute 
ensign,  who  saw  that  as  the  wine  and  afterwards  the 
brandy-and-water  began  to  operate,  Lopes,  no  longer  con- 
fining himself  to  accepting  bets,  oflered  to  lay  against  the 
mare. 

That  night,  when  others  went  to  bed,  Fulhard  started 
ofl["  into  the  country,  and,  by  some  well-directed  inquiries 
among  the  negroes  on  the  estate  where  the  mare  was 
trained,  ascertained  that  Lopes  had  frequently  been  seen 
of  late  in  company  with  her  groom.  He  further  learnt 
where  the  said  groom's  "  nyoung  leady  "  —  that  is  to  say, 
his  sweetheart — was  to  be  found  in  town;  that  voung 
person  was  a  domestic  in  the  establishment  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  civil  service  of  Government,  and  she  inhabited  one 
of  many  apartments  which  were  erected  round  a  large  yard 
at  the  pack  of  the  premises. 

'Ilie  night  before  the  races,  Fulhard,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  negro  friends,  procured  admittance 
to  the  room  adjoining^  that  in  which  it  was  certain  that 
the  groom  would  visit  his  beloved,  thinking  that  if  any 
rascality  was  going  on,  there  would  probably  be  some 
scene  of  it  enacted  there.  And  in  this  he  was  proved  by 
the  event  to  be  correct.  The  small  hours  of  the  night,  in- 
stead of  being  devoted  to  dalliance,  were  spent  oy  the 
groom  in  receiving  secret  visits  referring  to  the  race. 
Among  other  persons  Lopes  himself  came  there,  and  a 
conversation  something  to  the  following  eflfect  took 
place :  — 

Lopes.  —  I  have  just  looked  in  for  a  moment,  Cato,  to 
see  that  all  is  right;  there'll  be  no  mistake,  eh? 
droom.  —  No,  massa  —  no  mistake  ;  all  right,  sar. 
Lopes.  —  The  mare  doesn't  seem  amiss,  now ;  I  suppose 
yon  know  how  things  will  be  managed. 

Groom.  —  Ov  coorse,  massa,  me  know  :  me  is  a  man  of 
banner,  sar ;  when  me  say  a  ting  me  will  do  it. 

Lopes.  —  No  use,  I  suppose,  in  asking  how  you  mean  to 
manage  matters? 

Groom.  —  Bes'  for  not  talkee  too  much,  massa;  me  want 
de  oder  fifty  dollars  when  me  is  married,  and  me  mean  to 
get  dem. 

Lopes.  —  And  if  the  other  side  were  to  suspect  anything, 
and  were  to  offer  you  more  than  the  fifty  to  let  them  win, 
you  would  still  be  true. 

Groom.  —  Yes,  sar,  true  as  'teel ;  me  dare  any  pusson  to 
say  dat  Cato  ebber  do  anyting  unansom. 

Tropes.  —  Then  you  are  quite  mrc  of  the  rest  of  the 
money.  I  wouldn't  mind  putting  on  twenty-five  dollars 
more,  if  I  knew  how  you  were  going  to  manage  it. 

Groom.  —  Bes'  for  massa  not  to  know  too  much,  den 
him  can  say,  s'e'pmegad,  me  don't  know  nutten  about  it. 

Lopes.  —  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that,  I 
am  sure.  I  should,  however,  like  to  know  what  is  to  hap- 
pen. Here  is  a  doubloon  of  the  twenty-five  dollars  if  you 
like  to  tell. 

Groom.  —  Berry  well,  massa,  me  like  de  doubloon  well, 
'Panish  coach-wheel  dem  call  it.  You  see,  massa,  when, 
de  mare  run,  him  might  be  lily  bit  tender  'pon  him  toes,  so 
dat  him  don't  go  well.  Bymby,  when  dem  come  to  ex- 
amine him  he  look  all  'trait  again — you  see? 

Lopes.  —  Well,  I  see  the  idea,  but  I  don't  understand 
how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Groom.  —  Supposin'  now,  dat  jus'  before  dem  saddle, 
him  pick  up  a  'tone  in  him  foot.  Him  can't  run,  den. 
Den  supposin'  when  him  come  in  somebody  take  de  'tone 
out.  Nobody  can't  make  out  what  de  debil  de  matter  wid 
de  mare.     What  dem  call  bysterious. 

Lopes.  —  I  see,  I  see.  But  are  you  sure  that  you  will 
get  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  cleverly  at  the  right  time  ? 
Groom.  —  Me  has  done  de  same  ting  two  or  tree  times 
before,  massa.  Don't  be  'fraid.  If  Cato  take  de  money 
him  will  desarve  it ;  him  'corn  to  do  a  dishannerable  ting  : 
hei! 

1  The  partitions  are  all  of  wood. 
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Lopes.  —  Well,  I  rely  on  you  ;  and  you  will  now  have 
fifty-nine  l  dollars  more  when  all  is  right. 

Groom.  —  Yes,  massa  ;  tank  you,  sar,  hanner  bright.  By 
dis  time  to-morrow,  sar,  you  will  know  dat  Cato  do  him 
duty  an'  'tand  by  you. 

Lopes.  —  I  am  sure  you  will.  Good  night,  Cato.  I  hope 
to  see  you  and  Pinkie  man  and  wife  before  long,  and  set 
up  in  business. 

Groom.  —  Good  night,  massa.     All  will  be  right. 

After  hearing  the  above  conversation,  Fulhard's  only 
doubt  was  as  to  whether  the  groom  meant  to  sell  his  master 
or  Lopes.  If  the  former,  it  would  be  easy  to  detect  the 
trick  ;  if  the  latter,  no  harm  would  be  done  except  to  a 
scheming  blackguard. 

I  learned  the  story  of  how  Fulhard  sot  his  information 
years  afterwards.  All  we  knew  at  the  time  was,  that  he  at 
a  critical  moment  detected  a  mischaLce  which  might  have 
made  many  of  us. smart  severely.  Lopes  could  not  pay  up, 
and  he  got  into  great  disrepute,  especially  among  the  mili- 
tary. As  well  as  I  can  remember,  he  came  to  considera- 
ble grief,  and  disappeared  altogether  before  the  regiment 
left. 


GERALD  MASSEY. 


An  oaten  pipe,  put  to  the  lips  of  genius,  has  often  before 
now  proved  "  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute."  The  greatest 
lyrist  who  ever  lived  was  but  the  son  of  a  freedman.  Yet 
was  Horace,  for  all  his  lowly  birth,  not  only  the  chosen 
intimate  of  the  patrician  Msecenas,  but  the  petted  favorite 
at  the  refined  and  stately  court  of  Caesar  Augustus. 
Eclipse,  whose  fame  among  racers  is  to  this  day  as  that 
of  a  Pegasus  of  the  Turf,  was  first  found  harnessed,  with 
frayed  ropes,  between  the  shafts  of  a  sand-cart.  Yet  was 
he,  in  spite  of  those  wretched  beginnings,  like  the  Dau- 
phin's horse  in  "  iHenry  V.,"  where  his  iHighness  exclaims 
exultantly  of  his  charger  on  the  Field  of  Agincourt,  "  Ca 
ha !  When  I  bestride  him  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk,  he  trots 
the  air,  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it."  Among  Eng- 
lish poets  a  very  considerable  majority  are  those  whose 
starting-point,  to  the  laurelled  height  on  which  "  Fame's 
proud  Temple  shines  afar,"  has  been  from  very  far  down 
indeed  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

The  descendant  of  a  race  of  peers  like  George  Gordon, 
the  sixth  Baron  Byron,  the  son  and  the  father  of  a  baronet 
like  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  has  but  most  rarely  won  any 
niche  at  all  in  our  poetic  Walhalla.  Those  who  have 
mainly  taken  their  pla>.e  there  have  come  as  poorly  clad 
in  hodden  gray  as  the  Sun-God  when  he  tended  the  flocks 
of  Admctus  in  Thessaly.  Alexander  Pope  was  but  the 
son  of  a  mercer  in  the  Strand.  iMark  Akenside's  father 
was  a  butcher  at  Newcastle.  John  Keats,  the  most  purely 
Greek  genius  of  the  century  among  English  dreamers,  was 
the  child  of  a  livery-stablckeeper  in  i^loorfields.  Robert 
Bloomfield,  who  was  born  in  the  hovel  of  a  small  jobbing 
tailor,  worked  him.«elf  for  some  time  in  a  cobbler's  stall  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  William  iMotherwell  was  the  clerk 
of  a  sheriffs  clerk  at  Paisley ;  Kirke  White,  who,  like 
Akenside,  was  the  offspring  of  a  butcher,  sat  for  a  while 
—  before  he  went  up  to  the  University  on  his  way  prema- 
turely "  to  dusty  death  "  —  on  the  olHce  ftool  of  an  attor- 
ney at  Nottingham. 

Singers  in  prose  and  verse  have  emerged,  before  now, 
from  the  shadows  of  the  hedgerow,  like  the  tinker  John 
Bunyan,  or  from  the  shelter  of  the  wayside  cottage,  like  the 
ploughman,  Robert  Burns  ;  they  have  carried  the  hod,  like 
the  bricklayer,  Ben  Jonson,  c-r  \vf;rn  the  tonsure-cap  of  the 
« barity-boy,  like  Thomas  Chaiterton.  They  have  even 
come  out  into  the  light  of  day  after  sleeping  under  bulk- 
beads  in  the  back  slums,  and  warming  themselves  into  life 
over  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house,  like  the  unfortunate 
Richard  Savn-e,  the  natural  son  of  that  most  unnatural 

'  He  had  got  n  doublorin,  which  wm  flxfeen  dollarx,  and  thus  there  were 
nine  owlag  out  of  (he  twcDtj-llve  Utit  promised.  Fllty  were  prouiitHid  be- 
tes. 
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mother,  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield ;  or,  they  have  hid 
their  poverty  away,  for  the  time  being,  as  Oliver  Gold- 
smith did,  even  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane. 

Another  of  those  lowly  toilers  who  have  had  a  rhythm 
struck  out  for  them  by  the  very  clatter  and  whirr  of  the 
loom  at  which  they  have  been  seated  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  is  the  one  whose  already  long  since  familiar 
name  is  above  inscribed.  Proud  of  his  origin  and  of  his 
calling  as  a  worker,  he  has  himself  blazoned  the  simple 
acts  of  his  personal  antecedents,  in  clear  outlines  and  in 
glowing  colors,  upon  his  mode^-^t  escutcheon.  Lifting  him- 
self high  above  his  original  fortunes,  he  has  never  dis- 
dained them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  consecrated  to  their 
celebration  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  metrical 
effusions.  Insomuch  that  we  may  say  of  him  as  he  has 
himself  sung  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman,  — 

"  iHe  knew  the  sorrows  of  poor  folk, 
iHe  felt  for  all  their  patient  pain  ; 
And  from  his  cloucjed  soul  he  shook 
A  music  soft  as  rain." 

Gerald  iMassey  was  born,  at  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  on 
oak-apple  day,  Thursday,  the  29th  May,  1829.  His  parents 
were  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  his  father  being  a 
poor  ferryman.  He  himself  from  his  tenderest  youth, 
when,  under  happier  auspices,  he  would  have  been  still 
playing  with  his  toys  on  the  floor  of  the  nursery  or  of  the 
house-room,  helped  to  earn  his  bread,  first  of  all  as  an- 
other small  hand  at  the  neighboring  silk-mill,  and  after- 
wards, with  just  a  trifle  better  pay,  as  a  straw-plaiter.  In 
the  former  capacity;  as  a  child-attendant  at  the  silk-mill, 
worked,  partly  by  water,  partly  by  steam,  the  wage  earned 
by  the  little  creature  was  a  shilling  a  week,  or  just  two- 
pence apiece  for  six  working  days,  each  of  thirteen  hours' 
duration  I 

As  the  months  rolled  on,  and  the  child  grew  up  into 
sturdy  boyhood,  the  sole  morsels  of  education  vouchsafed 
to  him  were  of  the  weekly  value  of  just  half  the  Good 
Samaritan's  bounty  to  the  poor  wayfarer  who  fell  among 
robbers  on  his  way  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 
A  penny  schooling  on  Sundays  gave  him  his  first  taste  for 
letters  —  afterwards  sharpened  into  a  relish,  at  home,  by 
his  reading,  at  every  opportunity,  of  the  few  pricele.-s 
books  that  there  came  within  his  reach,  and  in  his  devour- 
ing of  which,  like  manna  dropped  to  him  from  heaven,  in 
the  aiid  desert  of  his  every-day  life,  his  young  appetite 
grew  indeed  with  what  it  fed  upon.  The  Holy  Bible,  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Greek  and 
Roman  History  —  those  were  his  educators.  They  con- 
stituted his  compact  yet  sufficient  library.  They  nourished 
his  untutored  mind  with  exhaustless  stores  of  ethics  and 
philosophy  —  gave  him  his  earliest  insight  into  the  Past  — 
opened  up  to  his  view  for  the  first  time  that  true  wonder- 
land, dreamland,  and  fairyland  for  us  all,  the  world  of  the 
imaiiination. 

As  an  intelligent  boy  of  fifteen,  Gerald  Massey,  in  184.">. 
went  up  to  Lcndon.  His  straw-plaiting  days  at  Tring  were 
over.  Aspiring  to  rise  a  little  higher,  he  planted  his  foot 
upon  almost  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder  imme- 
diately upon  arriving  in  the  metropolis.  He  became  whiit 
the  greatest  experimental  philosopher  of  the  age  had  not 
disdained  to  be  before  him,  to  wit,  an  errand  boy.  And 
setting  his  wits  to  work,  only  in  a  different  way,  little  by 
little,  like  Michael  Faraday,  he  rose  from  the  homeliest 
drudgery  to  work  of  a  purely  intellectual  character.  For 
several  years,  however,  until  he  had  contrived  to  educate 
himself  in  the  intervals  of  the  humbler  occupations  through 
which  he  supported  his  existence,  he  devoted  himself 
sedulously  to  his  mercantile  avocations.  Through  his 
studies,  he  made  for  himself,  as  other  poetic  dreamers  had 
done  before,  under  no  less  uncongenial  circumstances,  in 
the  midst  of  the  mere  sordid  dust  of  trade,  a  green  pleas- 
aunce.  Besides  reading  industriously,  he  tried  his  own 
hand  at  composition.  His  sympathies  were  with  his  fel- 
low-workers. His  aspirations  were  not  for  his  own  rise 
alone,  but  for  theirs  as  well.  "Hope  on,  hope  everl" 
was  the  refrain  of  one  little  poem  of  his  in  four  stanza"^ 
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the   opening  verso  of  which  gave  the  key  at  once  to  his 
8)'inpatliies  and  aspirations  :  — 

"  Hope  on,  liopo  ever  !  though  to-day  bo  dark 

The  sweet  sunburst  may  smile  on  tlicc  to-morrow; 
Thou;^h  tliou  art  lonely,  tliere's  an  eye  will  mark 

Thy  loneliiics:*,  and  )4:uL'rdon  all  thy  sorrow  I 
ThoHjjh  thou  must  toil  'mong  cold  and  sordid  men, 
With  none  to  echo  buck  thy  thought,  or  love  thee, 
Chi^er  \\»,  poor  hi'art!  thou  dost  not  beat  in  vain, 
For  God  is  over  nil  and  heaven  above  ihcc  — 
IIoj)0  on,  hope  ever." 

An  interest  began  to  be  felt  by  those  around  him  in  the 
thou;^htful  and  gentle-hearted  stripling.  When  he  was 
eighteen  there. was  published  for  him,  by  subscription,  at 
Trin",  in  18 IG,  his  inaiden  work,  a  little  volume  of  fugitive 

fiiecca  in  verso  simply  entitled  "  roeras  and  Chansons." 
t  was  recognized  by  the  more  keenly  appreciative,  among 
the  few  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  that  the  youthful  writer 
was  no  mere  jingling  rhymster,  but  had  the  natural  gift  of 
melody,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  "the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine."  Whatever  power,  he  possessed,  he  went  on  culti- 
vating. 

At  twenty,  heartened  to  some  more  energetic  endeavor 
to  express  articulately  some  of  the  many  earnest  convic- 
tions that  were  already  at  that  time  burning  in  his  heart, 
he  undertook,  in  184S,  the  editing,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
writing  almost  entirely  himself,  of  a  little  Republican  jour- 
nal started  by  him  in  that  crisis  of  democratic  excitement, 
a  periodical  now  long  since  forgotten,  called  The  Spirit,  of 
Freedom.  It  appeared  for  eleven  months  together,  during 
which  brief  interval  his  connection  with  it  lost  him  in  rapid 
succession  no  less  than  five  situation?.  Politically,  not  only 
then,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  as  we  conceive,  he  was 
sowing  his  wild  oats,  not  only  in  prose,  but  in  poetry.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  to  us,  that  the  tares  and  cockles  that 
sprouted  up  abundantly  among  the  green  wheat,  with  the 
poppies  and  the  corn-(lowers,  have  not  long  since  been 
weeded  out  and  destroyed  as  utterly  worthless.  Garnered 
up,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  have  been,  with  the  golden 
grain  and  the  wild  blossoms,  they  mar  the  effect  of  both  the 
latter,  to  our  thinking,  if  only  by  their  flagrant  incongruity. 
At  twenty-one  (ierald  Massey  brought  out,  in  1849,  his 
"  Voices  of  Freedom  and  Lyrics  of  Love."  During  the 
same  year  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  associa- 
tion established  for  the  promotion  of  that  Christian  Social- 
ist Movement,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  our 
memoir  of  its  leader  or  originator,  the  late  Rev.  Frederick 
Maurice,  as  almost  Quixotically  benign  in  its  character, 
designed,  as  it  was,  to  bring  about  the  abolition,  if  possible, 
of  competitive  labor,  through  the  association  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  small  communities,  undertaking  work  in 
common,  and  dividing  the  proceeds  among  themselves. 
Republicanism  was  sung  of  by  Gerald  Massey  during  these 
earlier  years  of  his  career,  as  though  it  were  the  world's 
panacea.  Strange  heroes  were  lifted  up  by  him  as  gods  of 
his  idolatry,  to  whom,  in  a  sort  of  blind  rap  ure,  he  olFered 
the  incense  of  his  verse.  Kingcraft  and  Priestcraft  he 
raged  against  as  objects  only  of  frenzied  execration.  With 
something  of  the  delirium  of  the  Vates  distrau-jcht  upon  the 
tripod,  he  chanted  pa3ans  about  the  Men  of  Forty-Eight, 
about  the  People's  Advent,  and  about  tha  Red  Banner  of 
Ultra-Democracy  :  while,  at  another  time,  with  a  very 
foam  of  hatred  on  his  lips,  he  breathed  forth  Anathema 
Maranatha  upon  tyrants  generally,  but  most  o'f  all  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  that  be'e  noir,  for  so  many  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  coup  d'etat,  Louis  Napoleon. 

When  the  )oung,  self-taught  poet  was  just  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  published,  in  1853,  his  "  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabel."  It  caught  the  public  fancy  and  thrilled  the 
public  heart.  When  two  years  only  had  elapsed,  after  its 
first  appearance,  it  was  already,  in  1855,  in  its  fifth  edition. 
Prefixed  to  it  was  a  charmingly  frank  and  eminently  touch- 
ing little  fragment  of  autobiography.  The  adverse  circum- 
stances under  which  its  author's  powers  had  been  nurtured, 
were  therein  for  the  first  time,  under  his  own  authentica- 
tion,  e.xplained.     In    1856,   he   issued   from   the  press  at 


Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  gone,  with  the  momentary 
intention  of  settling,  could  he  only  have  found  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  BO  with  advantage,  another  volume  of  verse, 
headed  by  a  ]>oem  on  '*  Craigcrook  Castle."  Five  years 
later,  in  18C1,  he  produced  his  fifth  volume  of  poems, 
headed  by  one  in  honor  of  "  H  ivelock."  Two  years  later, 
in  186.3,  just  ten  years  ago,  Gerald  Massey,  being  then 
thirtv-five,  was  enrolled  on  the  Civil  List  as  a  pensioner  of 
the  Crown. 

His  republican  predilections  have  long  since,  we  may 
hope,  utterly  evai)orated.  In  still  yearning  to  see  the  peo- 
ple lifled  up  from  their  abjection,  he  at  least  recognizes  no 
longer  any  necessity  to  that  end  of  pulling  down  thrones, 
powers,  domin;Uions.  As  his  own  capacities  have  ripened 
and  advanced,  his  sympathies  have  become  only  more  com- 
prehensive and  all-embracing.  In  1866  he  gave  a  suflli- 
ciently  striking  indication  of  this  in  his  noble  volume  on 
•'  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and  his  Private  Friends."  This 
work  —  which  was,  in  itself,  a  subtle  and  masterly  piece 
of  prose  criticism,  elucidatory  not  only  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Sonnets,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  most  peerless  and  orbicular  mind  Go<I  ever 
created  —  was  •'  affectionately  inscribed  "  by  Gerahl  Mas- 
sey, "  in  poor  acknowledgement  of  princely  kindness,"  to 
a  young  patrician  who  was  then,  as  time  too  soon  proved, 
fast  nearing  his  premature  grave  —  the  late  (tlie  second) 
Earl  Brownlow.  By  the  20th  of  the  following  February, 
1867,  this  youthful  friend  and  benefactor  was  dead.  To 
his  memory  a  touching  tribute  was  offered  in  verse  by  the 
lowly-born  poet,  whose  powers  Lord  Brownlow  had  during 
his  own  brief  life  so  fully  appreci.itcd.  Subsequently,  in 
honor  of  the  marriage,  in  the  June  of  1868,  of  his  dead 
friend's  brother  and  successor,  the  present  Earl  Brownlow, 
Gerald  Massey  produced  his  "  Carmen  Nuptiale."  Two 
years  later,  in  1870,  he  published  a  quarto  volume  of  new 
poems,  then  first  brought  together,  leading  off'  with  a  spir- 
itualistic utterance,  entitled  "  A  Tale  of  Eternity."  Fully 
ten  years  before  that  date,  in  1860,  there  was  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  what,  we  regret,  still  remains  to 
be  done  on  this.  A  charming  little  p  icket  edition,  we 
mean,  of  Gerald  Massey's  collected  poems,  was  then  issued . 
from  the  press  at  Boston  by  the  Messrs.  Ticknor  and 
Fields.  A  precisely  similar  volume  we  yet  hope  will  in 
this  country  before  much  longer  make  its  appearance. 

Gerald  Massey  is  an  able  and  luminous  prose  writer,  as 
well  as  a  lyrist  whose  song  has  about  it  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  a  generous  heart,  and  who  often  kindles  in  his  reader's 
eyes  a  light,  having  about  it  something  of  the  salt  sparkle 
of  tears.  As  a  working  man  of  letters  he  has  contributed 
in  his  time  to  many  of  our  populir  periodicals,  and  has 
lectured  on  various  pla* forms  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  not 
only  literary,  but  miscellaneois.  Of  his  singularly  expres- 
sive and  animated  countenance,  our  artist  and  photogra- 
pher have  enabled  us  to  give  a  life-like  representation. 

Born  in  Hertfordshire,  as  we  have  seen,  just  forty-five 
years  a"^o,  among  the  ranks  of  the  people,  as  one  of  the  toil- 
ing million,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  him,  now,  as  enjoying 
life  peacefully  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  nooks  of  his 
native  county,  in  a  rustic  cottage  of  his  own,  the  gill  to 
Gerald  Massey  of  one  with  whom  his  name  will  henceforth 
be  always  charmingly  associated  —  Earl  Brownlow,  his 
friend  and  neighbor. 
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Turning  over  a  collection  of  eighteenth-century  news- 
papers not  long  since,  we  lighted  upon  a  volume,  dated 
1 73G,  bearing  the  attractive  title,  "  The  London  Spy  Re- 
vived," by  Democritus  Secundus,  of  the  Fleet.  This  oddly- 
named  journal,  "  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  author," 
and  "  sold  by  those  persons  that  carry  the  newspapers," 
bears,  of  course,  small  resemblance  to  a  London  newspaper 
of  the  present  day.  There  are  no  leading  articles  —  read- 
ers interested  in  politics  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  think 
for  themselves.     There  are  no  law  reports,  no  police  re- 
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ports,  no  literary  reviews,  no  theatrical  criticisms,  no  par- 
liamentary reports,  and  even  advertisements  are  few  and 
far  between.  Still,  with  all  these  subtractions,  it  was  no 
light  task  for  one  man  to  fill  the  columns  of  such  a  paper 
as  the  Loivlon  Spy,  published  thrice  a  week.  Why  the  in- 
dustrious author  should  conceal  his  personality  under  an 
alias,  is  a  puzzle,  for  despite  the  suggestive  name,  and  its 
association  with  the  disreputable  Fleet,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  London  Spy  of  which  an  honest  man  need  have  been 
ashamed.  Perhaps  Democritus  Secundus  was  over-modest; 
yet,  if  he  had  been,  he  would  scarcely  have  assumed  a  nom 
de  plume  worn,  with  a  difference  certainly,  by  Melan- 
choly's great  anatomist.  Since  he  did  not  scruple  to  filch 
his  good  name  from  Burton,  we  wonder  he  did  not  borrow 
a  little  more  from  him,  and,  as  mottoes  were  in  vogue, 
take,  — 

No  centaurs  here,  or  gorgons,  look  tu  tin.;  ; 
My  subject  is  of  men  and  human  kind. 
Wtiatc'er  men  do;  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joys,  wand'rings,  are  the  sum  of  my  report. 

Or,  if  he  preferred  prose  to  rhyme,  Democritus  Junior 
could  give  him,  "  I  hear  new  news  every  day  ';  and  those 
ordinary  rumors  of  wars,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts, 
murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies, 
apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged,  daily  musters 
and  preparations,  battles  fought,  shipwrecks,  piracies  and 
sea  fights,  peace,  leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms  —  a 
vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions, 
lawsuits,  pleas,  proclamations,  complaints,  grievances,  are 
daily  brought  to  our  ears ;  "  for,  truly,  our  London  Spy 
speaks  all  such  matters  with  a  most  commendable  brevity. 

London  in  1736  feems  to  have  been  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  thieves  of  every  degree.  We  read  of  a  gentle- 
man and  his  two  servants  being  stopped,  near  Brompton, 
by  a  pair  of  highwaymen,  who,  after  robbing  them,  made 
off  across  Chelsea  Common ;  of  three  gentlemen,  taking  the 
air  near  Norwood,  having  to  deliver  their  purses,  watches, 
and  silver  spurs  to  another  pair,  who  bade  their  victims 
"  Good  night "  in  a  very  genteel  manner.  Hounslow 
Heath,  Cambridge  Heath,  Battersea  Fields,  were  scoured 
by  well-mounted  rogues,  apt  to  cry,  "  Stand  and  deliver!  " 
and  five  such  toll-takers  "  kept  the  roads  "  about  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate.  Upon  the  1 7th  of  November  the  Spy 
records,  "  Last  Tuesday  morning,  between  six  and  seven, 
Turpin  the  butcher,  one  of  Gregory's  gang,  in  company 
with  another,  both  well  mounted  on  bright  bay  horses, 
were  seen  to  ride  through  Wandsworth,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  the  two  highwaymen  that  have  lately  infested  the 
roads  in  that  neighborhood."  Turpin,  attired  in  a  brown 
coat  and  red  waistcoat,  was  afterwards  seen  drinking  at  an 
inn  in  Clapham  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him, 
and  this  ruffian  of  ruffians,  elevated  into  a  popular  hero  on 
the  score  of  a  feat  of  rapid  riding  be  never  performed,  did 
not  meet  his  deserts  until  three  years  afterwards. 

While  its  approaches  were  thus  robber-ridden,  London 
itself  was  an  unsafe  place  to  travel  in.  No  one  could  walk 
from  Pancras  Church  to  Kentish  Town,  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  Kensington,  along  the  Oxford  road,  or  cross  the 
great  field  between  Poplar  and  Stepney,  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  footpads,  ready 
to  commit  murder  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shillings'  worth  of 
plunder.  London  Bridge,  Tower  Hill,  and  Bunhill  Fields, 
were  especially  to  be  avoided  after  dark  for  like  reasons. 
An  oilman,  venturing  to  take  a  walk  with  a  friend  about 
eleven  o'clock  one  night,  in  the  fields  aj^  the  corner  of  Brick 
Lane,  leading  to  Old  Street,  was  set  upon  by  six  footpads 
in  vizard  masks,  and  eased  of  a  silver  watch,  a  nioidore, 
five  bhillings,  and  a  bunch  of  keys.  His  companion  took 
to  bis  heels,  but  did  not  escape  without  injury,  i-eceiving 
one  cut  on  the  head,  and  another  upon  the  shoulder,  from 
a  cutlass,  ere  he  got  clear  of  his  pursuers.  A  man  and 
woman,  returning  nome  from  Tottenham  Court  fair,  were 
waylaid,  robbed,  stripped,  tied  together,  and  flung  into  a 
ditch  in  the  Long  Field.  An  officer  of  the  Guards  was  at- 
tacked in  Cavendish  Square.  The  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Cbandos's  porter,  going  from  the  duke';s  mansion  in  the 


same  square  to  Mr.  Fox's  house,  a  few  doors  off,  was 
stopped  on  her  way  ;  and  a  hackney-coach  was  robbed  in 
Shoreditch  while  the  watchmen  were  passing  by  it.  No 
wonder  the  citizens'  hearts  rejoiced  when  twenty-six  new 
lamps  were  set  up  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  hopes 
of  lessening  the  number  of  night  robberies  there. 

A  few  hours  spent  in  a  police  court  will  suffice  to  teach 
one  that  it  is  better  to  be  heavy-handed  than  light-fingered; 
but  although  the  law  is  still  open  to  the  reproach  of  consid- 
ering the  person  of  less  account  than  the  purse,  things  are 
not  quite  so  bad,  in  this  respect,  as  they  were  a  hundred 
and  forty-six  years  ago ;  when,  at  Hull,  Charles  Cadogan 
and  his  wife,  charged  with  murdering  their  maid-servant,^ 
were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  "accordingly  they 
were  burnt  in  the  hand ; "  while  at  Winchester,  lliomas 
Barton  was  sentenced  to  death  for  cutting  the  hop-tops  in 
a  garden  at  Waltham.  A  convict,  who  took  the  liberty  of 
returning  from  transportation,  was  effectually  prevented 
from  repeating  the  offence  by  being  hung  at  Gloucester ; 
"  after  he  was  turned  off,  several  persons,  having  wens  on 
their  necks,  made  application  to  the  sheriff  to  receive  the 
stroking  of  the  dying  man's  hands,  with  the  agonized 
sweats  thereon,"  which  request  was  readily  granted,  and 
the  permission  as  readily  acted  upon,  the  patients  depart- 
ing happy  in  the  belief  that  as  the  dead  man's  hands  moul- 
dered in  the  grave,  so  would  their  wens  shrink  and  shrink,, 
till  they  disappeared  altogether.  The  story  of  a  double  ex- 
ecution at  Bristol  has  a  yet  stranger  sequel.  Two  men,. 
Vernham  and  Harding,  were  hung  on  St.  Michael's  Hill. 
After  the  bodies  were  cut  down,  that  of  Vernham  was  seen 
to  turn  on  being  put  in  its  coffin,  whereupon  it  was  seized 
by  some  lightermen,  who  carried  it  away,  and  sent  for  a 
surgeon.  He  opened  a  vein,  and  Vernham  sat  up,  rubbed 
his  knees,  shook  hands  with  his  friends,  and  spoke  to  them. 
The  under-sheriff  resolved  to  re-arrest  the  dead-alive  in 
order  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  carried  out ; 
but  he  was  spared  the  trouble,  by  the  man  dying  the  same 
night  in  great  agony,  and  we  are  told,  "It  is  uncertain 
whether  any  secret  method  was  used  to  dispatch  hira."^ 
Meanwhile  Harding,  too,  had  come  to  life  again  and  been 
removed  to  the  Bridewell,  where  the  people  flocked  to  see 
him  as  he  lay  in  his  coflin,  covered  with  a  rug,  breathing 
freely,,  but  unable  to  speak,  "  only  motioning  with  his  hands 
where  his  pain  was."  More  fortunate  than  his  fellow, 
Harding  recovered  in  time,  and  received  a  pardon. 

The  Whitstable  magistrates  cooled  a  quarrel  between  a 
clergyman  and  a  doctor,  by  making  them  pass  a  couple  of 
hours  together  in  the  stocks  as  a  punishment  for  swearii^ 
at  each  other.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  King  got  off  so  lightly 
when  he  was  tried  at  Warwick  assizes  for  cursing  the  king, 
and  drinking  the  health  of  his  Majesty  James  the  Third. 
A  soldier  of  the  second  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  received 
two  hundred  lashes  on  the  parade  in  St.  James's  Park,  as  a 
prelude  to  being  drummed  out,  withahalter  round  his  neck, 
for  stealing  a  warming-pan. 

One  Friday  morning  a  woman  and  a  man  were  whipped 
from  the  jail  in  Southwark  to  the  bridge  foot,  "the  usual 
distance  for  that  discipline  ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  a  ser- 
vant, who  had  robbed  her  master,  was  flogged  from  the 
prison  to  the  end  of  the  stones  by  her  master's  door.  An 
"  eminent  attorney,"  dwelling  in  Southwark,  did  private 
penance  in  St.  George's  Church  for  slandering  a  woman 
keeping  a  chandler's  shop  in  the  Mint  ;  and  a  young 
woman  did  public  penance  in  Greenwich  Church,  by  stand- 
ing, arrayed"  in  a  white  sheet,  in  the  church  porch,  from  the 
time  the  bell  began  ringing,  until  the  commencement  of 
divine  service ;  and  in  the  middle  aisle  until  service  was 
over. 

One  Joseph  Gillam  was  pilloried  in  Bishopsgate-street, 
for  defrauding  a  doctor's  daughter  of  a  box  of  clothes  ; 
"  The  mob  pressed  to  give  him  the  usual  reception,  but 
were  artfully  diverted  by  some  of  his  friends,  who  drew 
them  off  by  a  stratagem,  and  played  (hem  one  against 
another  until  his  time  was  up,  so  that  he  came  ofl"  unhurt." 
No  one  seems  to  have  interfered  with  the  amusements  of 
the  "  roughs  "  of  (he  last  century.  When  "  Parliament 
Jack  "  was  hung  at  Tyburn,  the  mob  took  possebsion  of  his 
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body,  and  exhibited  it  at  Westminster  to  all  comers  will- 
injf  to  pay  a  nenny  for  the  sijjht,  to  obtain  enoiigli  money 
to  bury  their  hero  decently.  A  gentleman  put  an  end  to 
the  show  by  paying  for  a  coflin  and  shroud,  and  then  the 
deatl  highwayman  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  New  Chapel 
churchyard,  and  there  interred,  apparently  without  any 
ceremony. 

When  for  some  mysterious  reason,  the  mob  dragged  the 
corp>e  of  a  Quaker  lady  out  of  the  church  in  which  it  had 
just  bueu  depojiited,  and  hauled  it  through  the  streets,  until 
her  :<ervant8  came  to  the  rescue,  and  battled  succcssfullv 
for  their  mislre!«s's  remains,  the  perpetrators  ol' this  scandal- 
ous outrage  went  off  scot-free.  Such  a  thing  would  be  im- 
f)osMil)l«  nowadays  ;  as  impossible  as  for  a  gentleman  of 
brtune,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  to  marry  a  sixteen- 
year  old  shoemaker's  (laughter  at  the  Fleet ;  or  for  a  girl 
to  be  drowned  in  a  Southwark  pond  in  attempting  to  pluck 
some  wild  flowers  growing  by  the  pond  side. 

We  have  said  that  advertisements  are  rare  in  the  columns 
of  our  old  newspaper ;  we  can  only  find  three  worth  noting. 
In  one,  Jarvis  Carr,  of  Spitalfields,  notifies  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  whereas  his  wite  Jane  has  refused  to  leave 
her  mother,  and  live  with  him  her  husband,  he  will  receive 
her  kindly  if  she  comes,  but  if  she  does  not,  will  not  be  an- 
swerable for  any  debts  she  may  contract.  The  second  runs 
thus:  "October  1st,  1736.  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all 
per.<ons  who  have  pledged  any  goods  at  the  Greyhound  and 
Hare,  and  the  Three  (jolden  Balls,  in  Houndsditch,  to  fetch 
them  away,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  November,  or  they  will 
be  disposed  of — the  pawnbroker  being  determined  to  re- 
tire into  the  country  on  account  of  his  health."  The  third, 
dated  the  19th  of  August,  is  :  "  This  day  is  published,  price 
ninepence,  The  True  Way  of  Evading  the  Act,  humbly  in- 
scribed to  all  Distillers  and  Vendors  of  Spirituous  Liquoi-s." 
The  Act  in  question  was  a  bit  of  grandmotherly  legislation 
worth  recalling  to  mind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  petition  was  presented  to 
parliament  averring  that  the  excessive  use  of  gin  had  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  thousands  of  the  king's  subjects,  and 
rendered  many  others  unfit  for  any  useful  service  by  driv- 
ing them  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  wickedness.  This 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
found  that  the  excessive  consumption  of  the  obnoxious 
liquor  was  due  to  its  low  price.  A  bill  was  at  once  brought 
in,  laying  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallon  upon  all  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  compelling  all  retailers  to  take  out  an 
annual  license,  costing  fifty  pounds.  Pulteney  led  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  attempt  to  enforce  sobriety  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, declaring  he  had  never  heard  of  laws  forbidding  peo- 
ple to  partake  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  but  the 
Act  passed  by  a  large  majority.  It  came  in  force  on  the 
2i)th  of  September,  and  the  advent  of  compulsory  temper- 
ance was  hailed  with  tumult  and  rioting. 

The  London  Spy  tells  us  that  the  sellers  of  punch,  not 
havine  taken  out  licenses,  put  their  bowls  and  signs  into 
mourning.  "  Mother  Gin  lay  in  state  at  a  distiller's  shop, 
near  St.  James's  Church  ;  but  to  prevent  the  ill-consequences 
from  such  a  funeral,  a  neighboring  justice  took  the  under- 
taker, his  men,  and  all  the  mourners  into  custody."  Al- 
though no  gin  was  to  be  had,  the  gin-shops  were  open  for 
the  sale  of  various  substitutes,  and  the  dram-drinkers  found 
it  easy  enough  to  get  drunk  upon  Sangree,  Tow-row,  Par- 
liament-gin, the  Last  Shift,  the  Baulk,  the  Ladies'  Delight, 
or  cider  boiled  with  Jamaica  peppers.  Near  St.  James's 
Market,  red  drams  were  to  be  bought  in  bottles,  labelled, 
'•  Take  two  or  three  spoonfuls  four  or  five  times  a  day,  or 
as  oflen  as  the  fit  takes  you  ;  "  and  the  apothecaries'  shops 
drove  a  brisk  trade  in  "  colic  waters."  Many  of  these  evad- 
ers of  the  law  were  heavily  fined,  but  it  was  dangerous  to 
inform  agains-t  'hiiii.  for  the  mob  showed  no  mercy  to  an  in- 
former when  they  caught  him.  Democritus  Secundus  ad- 
vises the  distillers  to  conform  to  the  Act,  and  refuse  to  sell 
less  than  two  gallons  of  spirits  to  a  customer,  but  adds : 
"  Observe  well  that  a  contract  is  a  sale ;  and  if  a  customer 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  two  ;^ullons  at  once,  you  can  sell  for 
part  money  and  part  credit  ;  and  the  buyer  can  take  away 
with  him  just  as  much  as  he  has  occasion  for  —  the  buyer 


an<l  seller  a'^reeing  as  to  how  the  goods  be  delivered  and 
payment  made." 

The  Gin  Act  lasted  just  half  a  dozen  years;  as  its  oppo- 
nents prophesied  an  immense  injury  had  been  done  the 
revenue,  while,  instead  of  drunkenness  fleclining,  it  had  in- 
creased year  by  year.  Few,  if  any,  efforts  were  made  to 
j)ut  the  law  in  force  against  those  who  chose  to  violate  it ; 
informers  dared  not,  magistrates  would  not  stir  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  when,  in  1742,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  spirits,  and  fix  the  license  duty  at  one  fiftieth  of  its  pre- 
vious amount,  a  bill  to  that  effect  passed  the  Commons 
"  almost  without  the  formality  of  a  debate." 

Here  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Knglish  panto- 
mime :"  October  6th.  Last  Sunday  morning.  Mr.  James 
Todd,  who  represented  the  Miller's  man  on  Friday  night 
last,  in  the  entertainment  of  Doctor  Kaustus,  at  the  theatre 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  fell  in  one  of  the  flying  machines 
from  the  very  top  of  the  stage,  by  the  breaking of^ the  wires, 
by  which  accident  his  skull  was  fractured,  died  in  a  miser- 
able manner.  Susan  Warwick,  who  rcpresente«l  the  Mil- 
ler's Wife,  lies  at  the  point  of  death  at  the  infirmary  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner." 

And  here  is  a  bit  of  news  from  Dublin  concerning  a  cer- 
tain famous  dean  :  "  August  7th.  Last  Tuesday  the  So- 
ciety of  Wool-combers  walked  in  procesnion  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.  They  made  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, being  every  one  dressed  in  a  hamlsome  tie-wig, 
made  of  the  whitest  wool ;  if ith  sashes  hanging  over  their 
right  shoulders  of  fine-combed  wool,  colored  blue,  purple, 
red,  and  white."  Where  was  the  patriotic  green  ?  "  They 
made  a  particular  procession  to  the  house  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Swift,  I).  S.  P.  I).,  and  desired  they  might  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  that  glorious  and  worthy  patriot  of  his 
country.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  they  cried  out,  '  Long 
live  the  Drapier,'  and  '  Prosperity  to  Ireland.'  After 
many  huzzas,  they  passed  in  review  before  the  dean,  two 
and  two,  making  the  profoundest  reverence  to  him  as  they 
marched  by,  which  the  dean  was  pleased  to  return." 

From  Dublin,  too,  comes  a  tragical  story  of  a  dream. 
Mrs.  Ward,  the  wife  of  a  shoemaker  there,  paying  a  visit 
to  an  old  acquaintance,  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  her  laid 
out,  and  assist  an  old  woman  in  that  melancholy  office. 
She  was  proceeding  to  undress  the  head  of  her  dead  friend, 
when  the  woman  stopped  her,  saying  that  had  already 
been  done.  Mrs.  Ward  stayed  for  the  funeral  and  then 
went  home.  That  night  she  dreamed  the  dead  woman 
came  to  her  and  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  open  my  head  V 
I  was  murdered  by  my  husband !  "  Awaking  in  affright 
she  told  her  dream  to  her  husband,  who  advised  her  to  go 
to  sleep  again.  The  next  night  she  again  saw  her  friend 
in  her  sleep,  but  this  time  the  latter  spoke  to  worse  purpose, 
saying,  "  Since  you  did  not  open  my  head,  you  must  come 
with  me  ! "  and  gave  Mrs.  Ward's  arm  such  a  twist  that  she 
awoke  screaming  with  the  pain,  and  continued  screaming 
until  three  in  the  morning,  when  she  died.  Upon  her 
wrist  was  the  print  of  a  finger  and  thumb  !  The  body  of 
the  buried  woman  was  taken  up,  and,  on  examination,  dis- 
closed a  bruise  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  beside  several 
others  upon  the  shoulders;  but  as  it  was  held  these  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  jolting  of  the  corpse  against  the 
coflin  on  its  way  to  the  grave,  the  inquiry  ended  in  nothing. 
In  April  a  sea-monster  was  seen  at  Bermudas ;  the  up- 
per part  of  the  creature's  body  in  size  and  shape  resem- 
bled that  of  a  boy  of  twelve,  the  lower  part  was  like  that 
of  a  fish,  and  its  hair  was  long  and  black.  Taking  the 
alarm,  he  made  for  the  water,  pursued  by  several  men,  who 
"  intended  to  strike  at  him  with  a  fish-gig  ;  but,  approach- 
ing him,  the  human  likeness  surprised  them  into  compas- 
sion, so  that  they  had  no  power  to  do  it,"  and  so  lost  the 
chance  of  making  a  very  interesting  capture,  and  convinc- 
ing the  skeptical  that  the  merman  is  not  a  fabulous  animal. 
Some  among  us  would  as  readily  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  man-fish  as  in  that  of  a  centenarian.  Democritus  Se- 
cundus was  not  their  way  of  thinking,  for  he  tells  us  that 
on  the  17th  of  September,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shewer,  aged 
eighty-five,  the  relict  of  an  eminent  pinmaker  in  Deptford, 
was   interred  at  St.   Mary  Magdalen,   Bermondsey,  being 
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followed  to  her  grave  by  her  mother,  then  near  upon  a  hun- 
dred and  five.  Aojain  he  chronicles  the  burial,  in  St. 
Pancras  Churchyard,  of  Mrs.  Ditcher,  who  died  at  her 
lodgings  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and^six.  '•  She  was  used  to  all  manner  of  hard  work,  as 
washing  and  charing,  from  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  never 
was  ill  or  out  of  order  till  within  a  iew  days  of  her  death." 
Our  editor  or  author  occasionally  treated  his  readers 
with  a  little  rhyme,  lightening  his  columns  with  the  Five 
Reasons  for  Drinking  : — 

iron  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 
There  are  five  reasons  why  men  drink  : 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  because  I'm  dry, 
Or  lest  I  should  be  by  and  by, 
Or  any  other  reason  why. 

And  the  One  Reason  for  not  Drinking : 

There's  but  one  reason  I  can  think 
Why  people  ever  cease  to  drink  ; 
Sobriety  the  cause  is  not. 
Nor  fear  of  being  deemed  a  sot. 
But  if  good  liquor  can't  be  got. 

A  triumvirate  of  quacks  —  Mistress  Mapp,  the  bone-setter; 
Taylor,  the  oculist ;  and  Ward,  whose  remedy  Chester- 
field was  willing  to  take  himself,  although  he  recommended 
others  to  leave  it  alone  —  are  celebrated  in  a  parody  upon 
Milton :  — 

Three  famous  emp'ricks,  in  one  country  born, 
Epsom,  Pall  Mall,  and  Suffolk  Street  adorn. 
Mapp  makes  tiie  lame  to  walk  by  manual  sleight; 
Taylor  alike  restores  the  blind  to  sight: 
The  stone,  the  gout,  and  every  human  ill. 
Ward  cures  eternally  by  drop  and  pill. 
Ye  quacks  in  medicine  prescribe  no  more  ; 
Without  it,  these,  as  sure  as  death,  can  cure. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  shape  of  verse  worth  quoting, 
except  it  be  the  following  from  "  a  letter  put  in  the  post- 
house." 

To  William  Callway,  now  at  Lyme, 

Let  this  be  sent  in  proper  time. 

You  at  the  George,  in  Lyme,  may  leave  it. 

Where  he  in  person  may  receive  it. 

To  make  the  case  more  plain  and  clear. 

Take  notice —  Lyme's  in  Dorsetshire. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Swinburne  has  a  volume  of  poems  ready  for  the  press. 

The  King  of  Burmah  has  decided  upon  improving  his  capi- 
tal and  country  by  the  introduction  of  gas  and  railways. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  no  American  or  English 
girl  will  skip  any  page  in  "  The  Other  Girls"  by  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney. 

A  Parisian  broker  lately  advertised  a  lost  ring  ;  several  im- 
itation ones  were  made  up  and  taken  to  him,  the  first  comer 
receiving  the  2(i0  francs  reward. 

Sidney  Hall,  whose  fame  as  a  draughtsman  has  been  made 
on  the  Graphic,  will  be  the  illustrator  of  Bulwer's  "  The  Paris- 
ians," which  will  be  re-issued  now  in  four  monthly  volumes,  be- 
ginning in  October. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  an  ap- 
preciative notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Palmetto  iLeaves,"  from  the 
pen  of  Th.  Bentzon,  the  translator  of  ^Bret  Hartc  and  other 
American  authors. 

Bills  arc  now  being  circulated  throughout  London,  calling 
attention  to  the  present  "  famine  price  of  coal,"  in  which  the 
metropolitan  public  are  called  upon  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  an  Act  to  compel  the  owners  to  sell  at  a  lower  figure. 

^  "Cavalier  boots"  arc  about  to  be  introduced  for  ladies. 
They  arc  turned  over  with  leather  just  above  the  ankle,  or  as 
jar  as  may  be  rcsjjcctfully  the  point  de  mire,  so  as  to  give  a  faint 
imitation  of  the  old  cavalier  boot ;  an  edging  of  lace  falls  over 
this. 


A  scientific  writer  says,  If  half  a  pint  of  water  be  placed  in  a 
perfectly  clear  glass  bottle,  a  few  grains  of  tlie  best  wliite  sugar 
added,  and  the  bottle  freely  exjjosed  to  the  daylight  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  warm  room,  the  liquid  should  not  become  turbid,  even 
after  exposure  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  water  become 
turbid,  it  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  of  sewage  contamination  ; 
but  if  it  remain  clear,  it  is  almost  certainly  safe. 

The  Alhenoeum  says.  Amongst  the  unpublished  works  of  the 
late  Lord  Lytton  was  a  tragedy,  called  "  Oedipus,"  founded  on 
the  well-known  classical  legend.  The  play  was  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pheljis,  during 
the  period  of  his  lesseeship  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  for  re- 
hearsal. Lord  Lytton,  however,  altered  his  intention,  and  with- 
drew the  manuscript  from  Mr.  Phelps's  hands,  and  probably  de- 
stroyed it,  as,  we  believe,  it  is  no:  to  be  found  amongst  the  man- 
uscripts left  by  his  lordship. 

One  of  the  late  John  Leech's  drollest  pictures  in  Punch  rep- 
resented a  church  interior  during  service,  and  a  bright- eyed 
youngster,  startled  by  old  Farmer  Bluebottle  blowing  his  nose, 
asks  the  question,  "  Ma,  was  that  the  organ  1 "  Quite  as  droll 
an  incident  occurred  in  a  fashionable  London  church  the  other 
Sunday.  The  clergyman  was  eloquently  enlarging  upon  the 
duty  of  forgiving  one's  enemies,  and  among  the  questions  which 
Jie  put  to  the  congregation  —  withoui,  of  course,  exi)ecting  an 
answer  to  them  —  was,  "  Do  you  love  your  enemies  ?  "  To  his 
surprise,  some  one  immediately  replied,  "  No,  sir ! "  The 
speaker  who  thus  unexpectedly  made  answer  was  a  little  boy 
sitting  in  one  of  the  front  seats. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  specimens  of  Scotch  humor :  "How," 
said  an  Aberdeen  philosopher  to  some  young  students  he  was 
examining,  "  how,  for  instance,  do  astronomers  measure  the  dis- 
tance to  the  sun  1  "  It  rather  posed  the  class,  till  a  young 
Shetlander  with  sandy  hair'  exclaimed,  "  They  calculate  one 
fourth  of  the  distance,  and  then  multiply  by  four."  An  Aber- 
deen lad  with  a  very  good  appetite  swallowed  a  small  leaden 
bullet.  His  friends  were  very  much  alarmed  about  it.  The 
doctor  was  found,  heard  the  dismal  tale,  and  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  he  would  manifest  in  a  case  of  common  headache, 
wrote  the  following  laconic  note  to  the  lad's  lather:  "Don't 
alarm  yourself.  If,  after  three  weeks,  the  bullet  is  not  removed, 
give  the  boy  a  charge  of  powder.  Yours,  etc.  P.  S. — Don't 
shoot  the  boy  at  anybody.!' 

Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  the  popular  American  comedian,  is  fulfill- 
ing a  farewell  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  'J'heatre,  London. 
It  is  understood,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  the  actor,  before 
leaving  London,  will  present  various  new  impersonations  ;  mean- 
while the  comedy  of  "  The  Heir  at-Law  "  has  been  revived  in 
order  that  he  may  reappear  as  Dr.  Pangloss  —  a  character  he 
sustained  with  remarkable  success  some  three  years  back  at 
the  Strand  Theatre.  Of  Mr.  Clarke's  impersonation  of  the 
character  it  may  be  said  that  the  actor  gains  much  by  being 
seen  uj^on  the  larger  stage  of  the  Haymarket,  and  that  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  histrionic  method  is  now  less  apparent  ihan  it 
was  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  He  rejoices  in  strong  drawing  and 
high  coloring,  and  demonstrates  to  the  utmost  his  command  of 
grimace  and  his  skill  in  eccentric  action  and  attitude  ;  but  his 
performance  as  a  whole  is  now  brought  into  more  perspective, 
as  it  were,  and  assumes  an  air  of  sustained  consistency  it  did 
not  formerly  })Ossess.  He  is  too  conscious  perhaps  of  his  own 
comicality,  and  a  sense  of  effort  accompanies  his  achievements ; 
but  he  plays  with  unflagging  spirit,  he  is  always  a  ludicrous  fig- 
ure upon  the  scene,  he  is  ai)t  at  droll  by-play  of  all  kinds,  and 
he  delivers  his  innumerable  quotations  with  admirable  point  and 
volubility.  Altogether  there  is  now  no  actor  upon  the  stage 
who  could  deal  so  successfully  with  this  whimsical  part.  The 
audience  testified  by  incessant  laughter  and  applause  their  sense 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  merits,  and  appeared  in  no  way  concerned  at  his 
occasional  departures  from  the  text  of  his  author,  or  at  his  need- 
less enrichment  of  his  speeches  by  sallies  of  his  own  invention. 


Burnktt's  Cocoaink  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
tiiu  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  Gettyshurg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kiiluey  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  IX.    (continued.) 

"  You  look  awfully  ill,  though.  I 
suppose  that  considerate  Marietta  of 
ours  has  been  dragging  you  alx)ut  till 
she  has  knocked  you  up.  But  have 
you  been  thinking?  Of  course  you 
nave,  that's  a  good  girl.  Have  you 
said  anything  to  Marietta  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  And  when  do  you  mean  to  be- 
gin ?  " 

Since  her  morning'^  talk  with  Ma-s 
rietta,  a  new  frenzy  had  come  upon 
her.  In  spite  of  her  moral  despair, 
she  had  not  been  proof  against  the 
thought  of  wealth,  which  had  been 
her  first  love,  even  the  only  substitute 
for  the  love  of  her  mother  Nature, 
who  had  doled  out  to  her  kreutzers  for 
kisses.  But  golden  cement  could  not 
heal  her  heart:  mending  was  of  no 
use  unless  the  cup  could  be  made  to 
hold  some  kind  of  wine.  She  knew 
that  Herr  Maynard  could  not  spend 
his  whole  lifetime  in  picking  up  Ma- 
rietta's crumbs.  Marietta,  if  she  did 
not  marry  him,  would  be  sure  to  end 
in  marrying  somebody,  and  even  if 
she  married  nobody,  she  must  expect 
to  lose  both  youth  and  beauty  in  the 
course  of  years,  and  these,  as  Gretchen 
felt,  were  the  sole  chains  by  which  her 
lover  could  possibly  be  bound.  And 
then  what  would  happen  ?  Gretchen 
would  lose  even  the  miserable  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  man  whom  she  loved 
in  so  wild  a  fashion,  of  hearing  the 
voice  which  formed  her  heart's  food, 
even  the  yet  more  miserable  joy  of 
self-torment  in  watching  his  devotion 
to  another.  If  passion  could  not  be 
satisfied,  it  must  feed  on  itself :  next 
to  the  enjoyment  of  food  was  the  lux- 
ury of  ^hunger,  for  hunger  means  hope, 
and  while  these  three  —  Marietta, 
Gretchen,  and  Herr  Maynard  —  re- 
mained together,  all  things  remained 
possible.  I  think  most  women  will 
understand  the  sort  of  inconsistent 
consistency  that  led  her  to  prefer  the 
crowning  despair  of  bringing  about  a 
marriage  between  her  lover  and  her 
direct  rival,  to  the  barren  conclusion 
of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  direc- 
tion of  his  fate,  and  letting  him  drift 
into  a  world  of  strange  women  with 
whom  neither  she  nor  her  rival  had 
anything  in  common.     And  then  an- 


other matter  must  not  be  forgotten. 
If  she  had  become  Marietta's  mistress, 
Herr  Maynard  had  become  her  own 
master  not  by  any  merits  of  his  own, 
but  simply  because  he  was  he  and  she 
was  she.  How  could  she,  any  more 
than  Zeldain  after  days,  evolve  cam- 
els of  morality  and  right  reason  from 
the  dej)th8  of  her  moral  consciousness, 
when  she  had  ilb  moral  consciousness 
from  which  to  evolve  them  ?  She 
would  have  been  the  man's  second  or 
tenth  wife  if  he  pleased,  now  that  the 
hope  of  full  and  complete  love  was 
gone,  and  have  obeyed  him  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  get  him  the  moon 
if  he  asked  for  it,  even  if  the  moon 
were  her  rival.  And  then  there  was 
the  last  desperate  thought  of  all  — 
that  he  might  be  pleased  into  kindness 
by  her  eagerness  to  gratify  him  always 
and  anyhow.  It  was  all  a  strange 
compound  of  greed,  passion,  jealousy, 
and  the  craving  for  self-torture  that 
belongs  to  unreasoning  passion.  But 
though  the  total  was  strange,  each 
item  in  the  compound  was  as  natural 
as  love  and  avarice  themselves. 

Yet  though  her  soul  was  confused, 
her  mind  was  clear.  She  had  not 
read  volumes  of  love  philosophy  — 
mostly  of  the  morbid  sort  —  for  noth- 
ing, and  Marietta's  frank  confession  of 
the  niorning  had  taught  her  over- 
quick  wits  a  great  many  things. 

"  Promise  me,"  she  said,  "  that 
everything  I  tell  you  shall  be  secret, 
even  from  Marietta  ?  " 

"  That's j,right — nothing  like  con- 
fidence between  friends.  There's  my 
hand."  She  took  it,  and  he  felt  hers 
tremble. 

"  You  don't  know  Marietta."  Sud- 
denly her  heart  gave  a  leap  —  a  bold 
thought,  brimful  of  hope,  sprang  up  in 
her  like  a  sudden  sunrise.  Even  if 
it  failed  she  would  still  enjoy  a  sea- 
son of  fool's  paradise,  and  that  would 
be  better  than  to  be  banished  into  the 
cold*  without  even  having  played  at 
dreaming  out  her  dream.  "  You  don't 
know  women,"  she  went  on. 

"  Don't  I,  though  —  to  my  cost,  too. 
But  perhaps  you're  right.  I  certainly 
don't  follow  the  cards  this  game." 

"  I've  never  come  across  one  of  you 
men  yet,"  she  answered,  from  her 
behind-the-scenes  experience,  ' '  who 
didn't  think  he  knew  women,  and  I've 
never  known  one  who  wasn't  wrong. 
Do  you  know  you  might  marry  Ma- 
rietta to-morrow  morning  if  you 
pleased  ?  " 


"  Then  I  do  please." 
"  Do  you  think  a  girl  like  that,  with 
everylxxly  at  her  feet,  cares  for  a  man 
who's  just  like  all  the  rest  —  who'd  let 
her  box  his  ears  without  a  word? 
You  know  women,  indeed  I  You  don't 
deserve  for  me  to  tell  you  what  to 
do." 

"  Dearest  Gretchen  I  Tell  me  — 
never  mind  letting  me  into  the  secrets 
—  I  only  want  Marietta,  and  then  I'll 
keep  them  like  a  father  confessor." 

'^■It  isn't  much  good  telling  you, 
though.  Why,  I  don't  believe  you 
could  keep  away  from  her  an  hour. 
If  you  could"  — 

"  Confound  it,  that's  just  it.  I  see 
what  you  mean,  but  it's  no  good. 
Hang  her,  I  should  only  sneak  back 
again  like  a  beaten  cur.  I've  done  it 
before." 

"  And  you  call  yourself  a  man  I  " 
"  No,  1  don't.     I  call  myself  a  fool." 
"  Why,  if  I  loved,  and  keeping  away 
would   give  me  a  chance,    I'd    hide 
away  for  twenty  years." 

"  Wait  till  you  do  love  somebody, 
Gretchen  —  you'll  know  better  then." 
"  Very  well,  then  —  I  meant  to  help 
you,  that's  all.  But  there's  no  help- 
ing a  man  who  boasts  of  being  a  fool 
—  and  a  coward  besides." 

Calling  one's  self  a  fool  and  being 
called  one  are  not  quite  the  same 
thing ;  and  to  be  called  coward  by  a 
woman  is  not  pleasant  even  for  a  brave 
man,  especially  when  the  word  is  used 
by  a  lip  that  does  not  try  to  hide  its 
curl.  Gretchen  was  really  beginning 
to  despise  the  man  she  loved  without 
loving  him  the  less  —  and  that  is  the 
seventh  depth  below  Acheron. 

"  Gretchen  !  "  he  said,  with  a  black 
scowl.  "  You're  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint  —  and  I'm  neither  saint  nor 
coward.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to 
do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  you  wouldn't 
fight  anybody.  But  what  I  call  a  cow- 
ard is  a  man  who  likes  to  be  a  slave. 
Marietta  thinks  so  too.  But  if  you 
can't  help  yourself,  there's  one  other 
way.  Pretend  to  care  about  somebody 
else  —  she's  heard  of  jealousy,  I  sup- 
pose, but  she  wants  to  be  taught  what 
it  means.  She  wants  a  master  —  not 
a  slave  like  you." 

"  I  won't  have  you  call  me  coward, 
Gretchen.  Yes,  you're  right,  I  know. 
I'll  let  her  see  that  I'm  not  to  be  trifled 
with  any  longer  —  it  would  be  glori- 
ous if  I  could  only  make  her  feel  any- 
thing  through   that  cold  skin  of  hers 
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—  jealousy,  anything.  I'll  flirt  with 
every  ballet  girl  in  Vienna  before  her 
eyes." 

"  Just  as  though  she  wouldn't  see 
through  it  as  well  as  I !  No,  no  — 
you  mustn't  flirt,  you  must  make  love, 
and  not  to  everybody,  but  to  one. 
You  must  put  her  on  the  rack  every 
day,  every  hour.  You  must  pretend 
to  hanw  about  her  a  Uttle.  too  —  she 
must  thmk  you  are  trying  to  hide  that 
you  don't  care  for  her  any  more.  You 
are  a  bad  actor  —  all  the  better.  If 
you  were  a  good  one  I  should  say  pre- 
tend to  be  a  bad  one." 

"  It's  a  good  idea,"  he  said,  walking 
up  and  down.  "  I've  thought  of  it 
before.  By  Jove,  Gretchen,  you  are  a 
clever  f^irl !  Why,  one  would  think 
you  were  as  old  as  Eve,  to  have  a  head 
uke  yours  on  your  shoulders.  Yes,  I'll 
do  it  —  she  wants  a  master,  does  she  ? 
Then  she  shall  find  one  —  so  here 
goes  :    who  shall  it  be  ?  " 

Gretchen  half  hoped  that  he  himself 
would  say  the  word,  upon  such  a  straw 
of  mock  happiness  was  it  that  she  had 
come  to  cling.  But  he  only  went  on 
walking  up  and  down,  with  a  look  of 
eager  sullenness  on  his  open,  florid 
face,  that  ought  to  have  made  her  ask 
herself  if  even  mock  happiness  could 
be  possible  with  him.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  real  Herr  Maynard 
that  she  loved,  but  the  ideal  that  she 
had  turned  into  a  cloak  for  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  the  deep  voice  that 
might  have  belonged  to  any  man  as 
well  as  he. 

"Let's  see  —  who  shall  it  be?" 
he  went  on.  "  There's  that  Italian 
girl ;  what's  her  name  —  I  know  they 
hate  each  other  like  poison,  or 
there's  "  — 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Can't 
you  see  the  girl  ought  to  be  your 
Iriend  ?  " 

"Why  —  you  mean  yourself?  By 
Jove,  Gretchen,  if  you  don't  take  care, 
it'll  end  in  the  real  thing!  Haven't  I 
said  a  hundred  times  that  a  hundred 
Mariettas  wouldn't  make  one  you? 
That  smooths  everything  —  to  make 
hot  love  to  somebody  who  believed  it, 
and  whom  one  didn't  care  for,  would 
certainly  have  been  a  bore.  But  with 
you  —  here  goes  to  begin  with,"  and 
he  threw  both  his  arms  round  her  and 
kissed  her  face  at  random.     "  There 

—  that's  earnest  of  a  double  thousand 
pounds  on  the  very  day  we  win." 

Poor  Gretchen  had  not  bargained 
for  such  an  earnest,  and  the  miserable 
mockery  of  what  she  had  brought  on 
herself  made  her  tear  herself  from  him 
and  fly  as  she  would  have  flown  from 
herself,  had  that  been  possible.  The 
kiss  felt  as  if  it  had  left  a  brand  upon 
her ;  in  one  moment  she  seemed  to 
have  lived  and  loved  more  intensely 
than  could  ever  be  the  fate  of  Marietta 
in  a  lifetime.  The  embrace  alone 
had  been  worth  the  buying,  though  it 
was  nothing  more  in  truth  than  the 
first  touch  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

Marietta's  wits  were  not  so  quick  as 
those  of  the  pupil  of  hunger  and  thirst,' 


but  her  heart  was  a  great  deal  quicker 
—  so  quick  indeed  that  it  had  never 
yet  given  itself  time  to  get  fairly 
down  to  the  bottom  of  any  well  of  feel- 
ing, or  to  s'and  still  in  any  one  spot 
for  more  than  a  moment :  it  was  in 
truth  as  nimble  as  her  heels,  and  to 
describe  her  life  as  coquetterie  would 
be  less  accurate  than  to  call  it  mental 
and  moral  pirouetterie.  To  catch  her 
was  a  true  butterfly  chase,  and  not 
the  straight,  heavy  trampling  after  her 
which  had  been  the  fascinated  English- 
man's sole  notion  of  moth-stalking. 

She  admired  and  believed  in 
Gretchen,  however,  so  implicitly  that 
it  was  strange  she  had  not  been  jeal- 
ous of  her  before  :  if  she  really  cared 
about  Herr  Maynard,  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  as  her  treatment  of  him  would 
naturally  lead  those  who  judge 
women  by  the  rule  of  contraries  to 
suppose,  she  ought  to  have  felt  she 
was  playing  a  rash  game  in  encourag- 
ing his  intimacy  with  one  whom  she 
felt  to  be  her  own  superior.  But  then 
her  childlike  trust  of  h&c  protegee  was  so 
intense  that  suspicion  was  simply  im- 
possible. Had  she  caught  Gretchen 
in  a  flagrant  act  of  treachery,  she 
would  only  have  stared  and  disbe- 
lieved her  own  senses.  Her  heart, 
judged  from  Gretchen's  stand-point, 
might  be  a  very  light  and  tiny  one, 
but  every  scruple  of  it  was  of  the 
purest  gold  —  not  a  confused  mass  of 
every  sort  of  alloy,  like  the  more  in- 
tense nature  of  the  Cornflower. 

And  yet  she  felt  her  light  heart  be- 
gin to  grow  heavy  when  she  could  not 
help  seeing  that  somehow  her  power 
was  beginning  to  wane.  She  would 
have  been  blind  had  she  not  found  out 
that  a  confidence  was  established  be- 
tween her  friend  and  her  lover  in 
whicli  she  had  no  share  —  frqm  which, 
indeed,  she  was  excluded.  They 
might  be  playing 'at  love,  but  the  game 
became  singularly  like  the  real  thing. 
Gretchen  was  making  the  very  utmost 
of  her  time  and  of  her  power.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  describe  the 
progress  of  a  conspiracy  into  which  so 
many  complex  elements  entered,  and 
which  depended  for  its  conduct  upon 
hourly  trifles.  Droppings  and  pickings 
up  of  fans,  the  comparative  merits  of 
bouquets,  changes  of  looks  and  tones, 
belong  to  language  not  to  be  written 
in  words  —  a  volume  would  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  the  whole  psychol- 
ogy of  raising  a  pocket-handkerchief 
when  the  smallest  element  enters  that 
does  not  belong  to  simple  courtesy. 
For  a  long  time  Maynard  proved  in- 
docile :  he  acted  his  part  with  such 
consummate  badness  that  the  greatest 
of  actors  could  not  have  equalled  him  in 
the  representation  of  the  waverer  who 
begins  to  suspect  himself  of  incon- 
stancy and  tries  his  hardest  not  to 
yield.  Every  now  and  then  Gretchen 
loosened  the  rein,  so  that  the  climax 
she  feared  might  not  arrive  too  sud- 
denly. But  she  kept  him  to  his  task, 
until  his  intimacy  with  her  became  a 
habit  even  more  real  than   his   devo- 


tion to  Marietta.  If  he  had  not  been 
incapable  of  oombining  love  with  re- 
spect, it  is, not  unlikely  that  Gretchen's 
stratagem  would  have  ended  in  tri- 
umph. Even  as  things  were,  it  seemed 
quite  possible  that  she  had  laid  her 
plans  too  well  —  that  without  gaining 
him  to  herself  she  would  lose  him  to 
her  friend. 

But,  however  long  she  might  put  it 
off,  the  climax  was  at  last  bound  to 
come.  Maynard  was  falling  into  an 
enraging  state  of  placid  and  easy-go- 
ing content  with  the  situation :  Ma- 
rietta was  growing  pettish  and  peev- 
ish, and  Gretchen  was  living  in  a  state 
of  continual  fever. 

One  day  Marietta  made  some  remark 
on  Gretchen's  looks,  but  not  in  quite 
so  kind  a  voice  as  before. 

"  I  think  you're  losing  all  your  good 
looks,"  was  the  way  she  put  it  this 
time.  Gretchen  only  smiled,  however ; 
the  accusation  was  in  itself  the  win- 
ning of  a  skirmish.  But  she  only  an- 
swered, "  And  you  get  more  and  more 
beautiful  every  day." 

"  No,  I'm  not  —  I'm  getting  hideous. 
I'm  getting  tired  of  Vienna.  I  hate 
dancing  —  was  one  only  made  to  twirl 
round  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other  ?  " 

Then  Gretchen  knew  that  the  cli- 
max was  come.  She  drew  herself 
together,  for  she  felt  it  to  be  the  eve  of 
battle  over  the  man  who  was  at  that 
moment  trying  to  beat  Von  Geierstein 
at  ecarte,  and  failing  ignominiously. 
But  then  it  was  true  he  could  afford 
to  lose. 

Marietta  was  very  provoked  indeed, 
not  with  anything  that  had  been  said 
or  not  said,  done  or  not  done,  but  with 
everything.  Anything  might  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  —  perhaps 
her  coffee  had  been  too  sweet  or  cold. 
Still,  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  have  chosen  that  opportunity 
rather  than  any  other  for  saying,  — 

"Gretchen  —  what  is  it  you  and 
Herr  Maynard  are  hiding  from  me  ?  " 

"  Hiding  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  hiding.  I  can  see  there's 
something  going  on  that  I'm  not  to 
know.  How  red  you  turn !  Oh, 
Gretchen,  Gretchen !  To  think  you 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  that 
man  1  " 

"I  —  in  love  —  Marietta  !  " 

"  No  —  don't  call  me  Marietta.  Yes, 
do,  though  —  we  are  a  pair  of  wretched 
girls  together.  How  could  you  help 
it  more  than  I?  There  —  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  I  love  him  —  I'm 
proud  of  it  now.  Why  don't  you  say 
a  word  ?     Are  you  ashamed  ?  " 

"  My  poor  Marietta  I "  said  the 
younger  to  the  elder  girl,  almost  with 
the  air  of  a  mother  to  her  child : 
"  what  can  you  know  about  love  ?  " 

Marietta  was  used  to  her  protection, 
but  was  not  used  to  being  instructed. 

"  Which  means  you  know  more  than 
me.  Perhaps  you  do,  then.  Oh,  I 
can't  bear  it  —  how  long  have  you  un- 
derstood one  another  ?  " 

"  Why  can't  you  believe  me  ?    There 
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is  no  understanding  —  there  is  notbin<; 
to  understand." 

"No — I  don't  believe  you.  You 
love  him,  even  if  he  doesn't  love  you. 
Can't  I  see  it  in  your  cheeks  and 
eyes  ?  Are  we  not  of  the  same "  peo- 
ple—  can  we  not  read  each  other  in 
the  same  way?  Oh,  (Jretchen  —  telL 
me  if  we  are  .still  to  ha  sisters,  or  if  I 
am  to  hate  you  all  the  rest  of  my  days 
—  if  he  loves  vou  I  must  hate  you  — 
I  must  and  will." 

The  tears  were  beginning  to  run 
from  the  poor  jjirl's  eyes  as  she  poured 
out  her  quick  and  contradictory  ejac- 
ulations of  affection  that  wandered 
backwards  and  forwarils  between  her 
lover  and  her  rival,  now  running  into 
pique  and  now  into  simple  sorrow, 
bhe  had  never  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear 
over  anything  but  trifles  till  now,  and 
Gretchen's  heart  began  to  open  under 
the  unexpected  shower. 

"  Oh,  1  wish  you  had  never  seen 
me!"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  in  a 
tone  of  passion  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  Marietta's  April  soul,  and  that  as- 
tonished her  with  its  vehemence. 
"  Why  did  you  not  let  me  die  on  the 
pavement,  instead  of  lifting  me  up  and 
making  me  live  to  be  a  curse  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  lifted  you  up  to  make  you  love 
me,"  said  Marietta,  simply,  speaking 
not  quite  the  truth,  but  very  nearly. 
She  had  taken  her  from  the  streets 
merely  out  of  her  good  heart :  but 
the  motive  she  gave  herself  was  not 
long  in  coming  after.  "  And  what 
wrong  have  you  done  ?  How  can  you 
help  loving  —  how  can  you,  or  any 
woman  that  was  ever  born  ?  " 

What  wrong,  indeed,  had.  she 
done  ?  But  her  having  done  no  harm 
could  not  prevent  h<  i-  feeling  that  in 
heart  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  thou- 
sand hopes  and  thoughts  and  wishes, 
each,  in  spirit,  more  black  and  treach- 
erous than  any  outward  deed  could  be. 
Even  now  she  felt  herself  capable  of 
betraying  her  benefactress  to  death 
itself,  if  it  would  enable  her  to  turn 
her  mock  triumph  into  the  real  tri- 
umph of  a  single  hour.  How  could 
she  not  feel  herself  guilty  of  a  cruel 
though  nameless  and,  as  yet,  barren 
wrong?  She  was  but  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  bring  together  two  people  who 
loved  one  another  —  had  she  been  a 
self-analyst,  she  would  have  dignified 
her  course  with  the  name  of  self-sacri- 
fice, and  perhaps  have  consoled  herself 
with  the  spiritual  self-conceit  of  virtue. 
She,  however,  was  not  philosopher 
enough  to  have  found  the  process  of 
turning  base  metal  into  spurious  gold. 
She  knew  herself,  without  inquiry,  to 
have  become  everything  ignoble  — 
ungrateful,  sordid,  selfish  :  and  though 
she  might  be  doing  no  wrong,  the 
wrong  was  there.  Her  old  worship  of 
Marietta  had  given  her  a  faith  and  a 
conscience,  and  she  knew  herself  to  be 
faithless  to  both  with  open  eyes.  She 
even  took  a  certain  pride  in  making 
herself  out  to  be  all  that  was  base  for 
passion's  sake,  by  way  of  revenge 
upon  Nature  for  having  made  her  all 


that  was  wretched.  But  Herr  May- 
nard's  game  at  ecarle  had  now  come  to 
an  end.  As  he  hated  losing  anything, 
he  was  by  nu  means  in  the  best  of  tem- 
pers when  the  force  of  habit  led  him 
to  the  door,  behind  whiclj  two  women 
were  condescending  to  make  themselves 
unhappy  for  the  sake  of  his  big  voice, 
broa<l  shoulders,  frank  eyes,  and  sul- 
len scowl.  Besides,  he  had  been 
touched  roughly  in  a  sore  place. 

"  Herr  Maynard,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, "  I  shall  end  by  being  disap- 
Eointed  in  you.  We  trusted  to  you  to 
rin^  la  llomani  down  —  we  thought 
we  Viennese  were  going  to  see  what 
an  Englishman  could  do.  And  Per 
Bacco,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Venice, 
if  you're  a  bit  better  than  me,  or  any 
other  poor  devil  who  has  no  bonnes 
fortunes  to  speak  of.  Thank  you  — 
yes,  it's  q^uite  right :  a  thousand, 
xou  shall  take  your  revenge  any  time 
you  please.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
you're  no  better  than  anybo<ly  else  — 
you've  got  to  put  up  with  the  femme 
de  chambre,  and  not  an  over  pretty  one 
to  my  mind.  But  de  gustibus  non  est 
disputandum." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  Herr 
Lieutenant.  Don't  be  too  sure  — 
those  laugh  that  win." 

"  But  you've  been  long  enough 
about  it  to  take  Ehrenbreitstein." 

"  Look  here,  lieutenant  —  I  let  you 
off  my  revenge  if  you'll  give  me  odds 
that  the  fortress  doesn't  fall  in  three 
days." 

"  Three  days !  Why  I'd  take  it 
myself  in  three  days,  if  I  cared  to  try. 
A  place  that  holds  out  twenty  min- 
utes isn't  worth  a  siege  to  my  think- 
ing, when  there  are  so  many  that  don't 
hold  out  five.  But  de  gustibus  again. 
Make  it  two  days,  and  say  done  :  and 
you  shall  have  your  revenge  all  the 
same." 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  ill  temper  at 
a  loss,  pique  at  the  depreciation  of  his 
woman-killing  fame,  and  with  a  test 
wager  on  his  hands,  that  he  came  to 
make  his  daily  call  upon  the  two  girls. 
If  the  lieutenant  had  been  beaind 
the  scenes  before  he  came,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  so  willing  to  take 
the  wager  —  and  yet,  perhaps,  he 
would ;  for  he  generally  managed  to 
be  the  winner  when  accounts  were 
settled. 

As  soon  as  the  Englishman  entered 
the  room,  Marietta,  despite  the  deep- 
ened scowl  on  his  forehead,  strode  or 
rather  sprang  towards  him,  seized  him 
by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  Gretchen. 

"  There,"  she  said,  with  the  short, 
quick  stamp  of  her  foot  on  the  floor, 
"tell  me  which  you  love  best  —  her 
or  me  ?  " 

This  was  a  way  out  of  the  compli- 
cation that  not  the  most  skilful  of 
knot-makers  could  have  foreseen  or 
provided  for.  As  usual,  unthinking 
impulse  was  master  of  the  situation ; 
nor  was  Herr  Maynard  himself  more 
astonished  at  the  open  boldness  of 
this   sudden     appeal    than   Gretchen. 


And  yet  what  she  felt  was  not  all  be- 
wilderment. What  if  the  an8W(>r 
should  actually  be  what  she  had 
hoped  to  make  it  become  with  a  few 
weeks  more  time?  Was  it  not  quite 
on  the  cards  that  the  Englishman 
might  be  less  willing  to  give  up  his 
friend  and  counsellor  than  the  mere 
summer  queen  of  his  fancy  ?  She 
hung  like  Minerva  upon  the  looks  of 
this  modern  Paris,  in  whose  hands  the 
golden    apple  was  already  poised. 

"Of  course  the  hope  was  as  vain  as 
Minerva's  own  had  been.  If  May- 
nard had  been  piqued  into  betting 
that  he  would  cut  oil'  his  right  hand, 
be  would  have  been  as  faithful  to  the 
wager  as  a  saint  to  a  vow.  'i'hcre 
are  hundreds  to  whom  the  loss  of  a 
wager  upon  which  depends  their  whole 
hardly-won  reputation  for  woman  con- 
quest would  be  the  loss  of  all  the 
honor  they  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing, and  Maynard  was  one  of  ihem. 

Still,  he  need  not  have  kicked  over 
Ills  ladder  quite  so  carelessly.  He 
might  have  discovered  by  this  time 
that  Gretcl^en's  aid"  in  bringing  mat- 
ters to  their  climax  was  insufliciently 
Eaid  with  two  thousand  or  even  two 
undred  thousand  pounds.  He  might 
have  thrown  her  one  look  of  gratitude 
as  she  burst  from  the  room  rather  than 
hear  the  answer  that,  after  the  first  in- 
stant, she  could  read  in  the  very  air 
that  parted  him  and  her.  This  is  how 
a  chain  of  the  merest  chances,  too 
slight  and  subtle  to  be  set  out  one  by 
one,  had  crushed,  while  yet  in  the  bud, 
what  might,  had  one  or  two  accidents 
diff'ered  ever  so  slightly^  have  devel- 
oped into  a  grander  soul  than  is  often 
permitted  to  blossom  even  under  care 
and  culture.  Thenceforth,  had  she 
cared  for  anything,  but  the  gold  of  the 
apple,  she  would  have  been  more  than' 
human.  Even  as  things  were,  there 
was  another  phase  yet  to  come. 
(To  b«  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER   X.      TAKEN  INTO  CUSTODY. 

So  Mrs.  Brown  went  to  London  and 
arrived  in  due  course  at  the  Padding- 
ton  Station,  having  contrived  to  escape 
observation  and  inquiry  so  far.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  clean  cotton  gown  of 
a  pretty  pattern  in  fast  colors  which 
washed  well,  and  had  on,  moreover, 
a  long  cloak  and  a  neatly  plaited  cap, 
white  as  snow,  and  a  coal-5cuttle 
bonnet.  She  carried  a  large  gingham 
umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  white 
market-basket  Avith  wide  flaps  in  the 
other,  ready  for  her  purchases.  She 
looked  a  homely  decent  body,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  the  Edgware 
Road,  quite  dazed  by  the  roar  and 
bustle  of  the  traffic,  which  poured 
through  it  with  a  ceaseless  and  deaf- 
ening  sound.      She     did    not    think 
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London  a  very  large  place,  for  she 
had  seen  that  it  comprised  nothing 
but  the  Edgware  Road  and  streets  ad- 
jacent. She  noticed  that  it  terminated 
in  an  areliAvay,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  a  common  at  one  end  of  this 
Edgware  Road,  and  a  mean  open  space 
at  the  other,  for  Bayswater,  Kilburn, 
and  the  neighboring  suburbs  were 
then  unbuilt.  She  was,  however, 
amazed  and  delighted  at  the  beauty, 
variety,  and  splendor  of  the  shops. 
If  she  had  had  any  money  of  her  own, 
she  would  have  ventured  on  one  of 
those  surprisingly  cheap  and  lovely 
dresses  she  saw,  for  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, or  at  least  upon  a  ribbon.  In  any 
case,  she  would  remember  some  of  the 
patterns  which  she  admired,  and  both 
she  and  her  daughter  were  handy 
with  their  needles.  She  stood  look- 
ing intently  at  one  shop  window 
where  a  ready-made  gown  was  ex- 
posed upon  a  wire  model,  which  set 
it  off  to  tantalizing  advantage,  when 
one  of  the  gallant  shopmen,  scenting 
a  customer,  came  out  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  heft 

"  Walk  hin,  mum,"  said  this  Edg- 
ware Road  Knight  of  the  Yard-stick, 
who  was  a  pushing  young  man  anx- 
ious for  business.  "We're  sellink 
horf  at  han  halarmink  sacrifice.  La- 
dies dresses  in  that  style,  mum,  larst 
Pariss  Fashings,  nine  and  nine,  mum, 
we'll  say  nine  shillinks  to  you,  mum," 
urged  the  pushing  young  shopkeeper, 
who  spoke  through  his  nose. 

"  Oi  baint  a  come  fur  tew  buy  a 
gownd,  zur.  I  do  want  zum'wooU'n 
zocks  fur  my  son,  zur,  nought  but 
that,"  answered  Mrs.  Brown,  blush- 
ing modestly,  for  the  pushing  young 
man  was  becoming  a  little  too  demon- 
strative in  his  attentions. 

"  Socks,  mum.  Step  hin,  mum. 
Stout  men's,  one  and  nine,  is  that 
your  figgur,  mum?  Best  stock  of 
wooUink  goods  hin  the  trade,  mum. 
Walk  hin,  mum." 

And  Mrs.  Brown  walked  in. 

She  was  a  very  fair  judge  of  the 
things  she  had  come  there  to  purchase, 
and  soon  perceived  that,  although  the 
pushing  young  man  might  have  the 
best  stock  of  woollen  goods  in  the 
trade,  he  was  very  wary  of  showing 
them,  for  those  offered  for  her  inspec- 
tion were  slop-made  things,  half  cot- 
ton, which  would  come  all  to  pieces 
the  first  time  they  were  washed.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  get  away  with- 
out buying  something,  or  she  would 
have  left  the  shop  as  soon  as  she  saw 
she  could  not  find  what  she  wanted 
there. 

But  the  shopkeeper  and  his  assist- 
ants, and  his  young  ladies  with  their 
assistants,  hemmed  her  in,  and  she 
could  not  escape  from  them.  At 
last,  hot,  badgered,  worried  and  half 
ashamed  of  herself,  yet  having  a 
woman's  rooted  aversion  to  part  with 
her  money  without  its  worth,  she  asked 
for  a  ball  of  cotton  and  a  paper  of 
needles  to  mend  her  boys'  things, 
thinking    discreetly     that  she   could 


not  be  cheated  of  very   much  in   that 
bargain. 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  and  her 
immediate  assistant,  put  up  the 
needles  and  cotton  in  pink  paper,  and 
with  a  manner  so  august  and  con- 
descending that  Mrs.  Brown  (as 
many  a  duchess  has  been  before  her) 
felt  positively  flattered  by  it.  Then 
she  took  out  her  ten-pound  note  and 
offered  it  in  payment  for  just  sixpence 
halfpenny. 

"  Caash  !  "  sneered  the  young  lady. 

"Kash!  "  echoed  her  assistant. 

"  Cash,"  said  the  cashier  lower 
down.  "  Six  and  liaK,  ten  pounds," 
said  the  young  ladies'  assistant,  going 
to  the  cashier's  desk  with  the  bank 
note. 

The  cashier  turned  the  bank-note 
about,  looked  through  it,  held  it  up- 
side down,  felt  it  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  and  finally  tasted  it. 

Now  the  race  of  cashiers  are  pretty 
conversant  with  the  fact  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  bank-notes  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  within 
something  like  three  months  of  their 
issue ;  and  this  note  of  Mrs.  Brown's 
was  eighteen  years  old  !  Besides,  from 
having  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  or 
from  having  been  dropped  or  rubbed 
against  something  during  its  long  so- 
journ at  the  Chequer's  Inn,  it  had  ac- 
quired a  brownish  black  stain,  which 
stain  had  fallen  precisely  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  note,  smudging  two  of  the 
figures,  and  rendering  them  illegible. 
So  the  cashier  having  tasted  the  note 
once,  tasted  it  again,  as  if  all  the  wis- 
dom of  his  craft  had  settled  on  his 
tongue. 

The  pushing  young  man,  observing 
these  proceedings,  walked  down  the 
shop,  eyed  the  cashier  through  the 
bars  of  his  pulpit-desk,  and  whispered, 
"  Is  it  a  plant,  Mr.  Codger  ?  Note  a 
flash  'un  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  haxacly  sure  it's  a 
flash  'un,"  said  Mr.  Codger,  holding 
the  note  up  to  the  light  again  ;  "  only, 
yer  see,  it's  pretty  nigh  hateen  years 
after  date,  an'  that's  a  goodish  time 
for  a  note  to  be  out  of  the  bank.  Who 
tendered  it  ?  " 

"  Suspicious  female,  got  up  like  a 
spectabul  farmer's  wife,"  answered  the 
pushing  young  man,  following  the  note 
in  the  experimental  tests  to  which  the 
wary  Mr.  Codger  kept  oh  subjecting 
it.  "  Thought  there  was  somethink 
queer  about  her  ven  she  fust  came  hin. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

Mr.  Codger  stood  up  on  the  lowest 
bar  of  his  high  stool,  and  glanced  down 
the  shoj)  to  where  Mrs.  Brown's  long 
cloak  and  coal-scuttle  bonnet  were  ab- 
sorbing the  contemplations  of  the  two 
young  counter  ladies  attired  in  silk 
gowns,  and  engaged  with  reels  of  sars- 
net. 

"  Stop  here,"  he  said  to  the 
pushing  young  man ;  and  going  up  to 
the  suspicious  customer,  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  fixedly,  "  This  is  a  very  old 
note,  mum." 

"  Be  it,  zur  ?  "  replied  Mrs.  Brown, 


who,  ignoring  what  constituted  old 
age  in  a  bank-note,  was  puzzled  by  the 
observation,  and  reddened. 

"  Would  you  'ave  any  objeckshuns 
to  give  me  your  name  and  address, 
mum,  and  to  write  'em  at  the  back  of 
this  note  ?  "  proceeded  Mr.  Codger, 
'who  whipped  a  very  sharp  steel  pen 
from  behind  his  ear,  and  spoke  in  an 
accent  that  began  to  freeze. 

Mrs.  Brown  colored  a  deeper  red, 
and  as  the  blushes  of  countrywomen 
are  strong  of  dye,  her  face  resembled  a 
brick  fresh  from  the  kiln.  "  Oi.  can't 
rite,  zur,"  said  she,  fidgeting  uncom- 
fortably ;  and  then  growing  suspicious 
in  her  turn,  she  added,  "  Wheerfour 
tew  should  oi  rite  ?  Giv'  me  my 
money,  plees,  zur,  for  I  wants  fur  to  go 
whoam." 

Mr.  Codger,  mistaking  a  gesture  she 
made  with  her  hand  for  an  attempt  to 
clutch  at  the  note,  drew  it  rapidly  out 
of  her  reach,  and  with  an  impercepti- 
ble nod  towards  the  door,  which  con- 
veyed to  a  porter  on  duty  there  that 
he  was  not  to  let  this  customer  with 
the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  go  out,  he  flus- 
tered back  to  his  desk,  and  gabbled  to 
the  pushing  young  man,  " 'Spect  it's 
a  plant.  She  looks  a  rum  '  un.  If  the 
note  ain't  bad,  it's  most  likely  been 
stole,  and  they've  made  hefforts  to 
play  tricks  with  the  number,  and  ain't 
succeeded.  Take  it  to  Mr.  Slopgood," 
saying  which  he  handed  the  note  to 
the  pushing  young  man,  who  betook 
himself  with  it  direct  to  one  best  known 
to  him  as  the  "  Governor,"  who 
was  reading  a  newspaper  in  a  parlor 
sanctified  by  the  word  Private 
painted  in  black  on  the  ground-glass 

dOQl". 

Mr.  Slopgood  was  the  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  Slopgood  and  Flimsay,  who 
had  the  honor  of  trimming  half  the 
caps  in  the  Edgware  Road  with  rib- 
bons of  an  inferior  quality.  Knowing 
much  about  sham  wares,  thanks  to  the 
enterprising  sale  of  which  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  justified 
to  boast  of  being  a  self-made  man,  Mr. 
Slopgood  was  naturally  a  fair  judge  of 
a  bad  note. 

He  tasted  this  one  as  Mr.  Codger 
had  done,  smelt  it,  and  held  it  a  foot 
from  his  nose,  the  better  to  scru- 
tinize it  through  a  pair  of  double  eye- 
glasses, rimmed  with  tortoise-shell. 
Tlien  with  an  emphatic  nod,  and  delib- 
erate expression,  like  that  of  a  judge 
under  a  wig,  he  pronounced  the  note 
to  be  either  a  forged  or  a  stolen  one, 
"  'pon  his  honor,"  —  which,  by  the  bye, 
was  a  small  stake  enough. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  Mrs. 
Brown  was  requested  to  step  into  the 
parlor  and  receive  her  change,  and 
afler  a  minute's  prefatory  catechising 
by  Mr.  Slopgood,  was  confronted  with 
a  policeman,  who  had  been  beckoned, 
and  ushered  in  through  the  private  en- 
trance. This  guardian  of  the  peace 
entered  with  his  shiny-roofed  hat  in 
his  hand  —  the  present  tasteful  hel- 
met having  not  yet  been  invented  — 
and    he    apostrophized    Mrs.   Brown 
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roundly  with,  "  Now  then,  old  lady, 
what's  all  this  all  about?  " 

He  would  not  have  said  "  old  lady," 
had  Mrs.  Brown's  bonnet  and  cloak 
been  of  Kd^rwarc  Road  instead  of 
country  make ;  nor  would  be  have 
looked  at  her  over  his  glazed  stock  as 
if  he  already  took  her  guilt  for  granted. 
But  when  this  strangely  rustic  cus- 
tomer backed  into  a  corner  of  the  par- 
lor, glaring  at  Mr.  Slopgood,  the  push- 
ing young  man,  and  the  policeman,  with 
eyes  distended  to  twice  their  size, 
there  was  a  movement  of  retreat  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Slopgood  and  the  push- 
ing young,  man,  who  felt  as  if  there 
were  mischief  brewing. 

"  Giv'  me  my  money,"  faltered 
Madge,  who  understood  nothing  of 
the  suspicions  she  had  aroused,  and 
fancied  she  had  fallen  into  a  trap  set 
to  rob  her ;  "  oi  wants  fur  to  go  whoam 
—  you,  zur,  with  the  pooler  buttons, 
tell  'em  to  giv'  me  mv  change  that  oi 
be  waiting  for."  This  was  to  the 
policeman ;  for  the  county  constabu- 
laries not  being  organized  then  as 
thev  are  now,  Madge  had  never  seen  a 
policeman  in  uniform,  and  the  pewter 
buttons .  only  conveyed  to  her  some- 
thing of  a  military  notion,  and  conse- 
quently of  protection. 

"  Come,  don't  be  obstropolous,"  said 
the  policeman,  conciliatingly.  "  We 
none  of  us  want  to  do  you  'arm.  All 
as  you've  got  to  do  is  to  tell  us  'ow 
you  became  possessed  of  this  'ere  note 
which  this  gemra'un,  Mr.  Slopgood, 
'as  reason  to  believe  is  stolen  property. 
If  you  be  a  honest  'ooman,  you  can 
tell  us  who  guv'  it  surelie,  and  you'll 
give  us  your  own  name  and  haddress 
too, .which  there  ain't  no  reason  to  be 
afeerd  on  if  no  crimes  'as  been  com- 
mitted." 

"  I'm  a  honest  woman,"  hoarsely 
replied  Madge,  whose  heart  heaved 
and  whose  nostrils  dilated.  She  called 
for  her  money  again,  angrily,  passion- 
ately, and  barred  the  door  through 
which  the  policeman  had  come,  with 
her  body,  her  basket,  and  her  umbrella, 
as  if  for  fear  he  should  go  out  without 
seeing  justice  done  her.  But,  per- 
ceiving that  the  policeman  had  taken 
the  note  from  Mr.  Slopgood  and  was 
examining  it,  she  made  a  sudden  dart 
to  snatch  it  from  him. 

' '  Yah  !  would  yer  now !  ' '  cried  that 
'official,  bringing  his  gloved  fist  down 
on  her  hand  with  a  hard  thud.  ' '  Come, 
come,  none  o  '  that." 

"  Keep  the  pease,  pleeceman,  keep 
the  pease,"  chorused  Mr.  Slopgood 
and  the  pushing  young  man,  who  were 
both  half  outside  the  door  mai'ked 
"  Private "  by  this  time,  and  some 
other  pushing  young  men  and  some 
pushing  young  ladies,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  scampered  up,  and  made  a  curi- 
ous background  of  pushing  faces  be- 
hind Mr.  Slopgood. 

The  policeman,  appealed  to  by  a 
respectable  tradesman  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  feeling  angered  on  his  own 
account  at  the  grab  made  almost  suc- 
cessfully   at  the    bank-note,  took  out 


from  his  blue  pockets  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs, and  clumsily  endeavored  to  seize 
Matlge  by  the  wrists.  She  wrenched 
the  instruments  away  from  him  in  an 
instant,  and  put  her  back  against  the 
wall,  quivering  in  every  limb  with  rage 
and  shame.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
her  whole  life  that  any  man  had  laid 
an  assaulting  hand  on  her,  and  she 
stood  at  bay  like  a  wild-cat,  too  agi- 
tated and  ])ale  to  scream,  or  do  aught 
but  foam  at  the  lips  and  glare.  And 
now  followed  a  sorry  scene.  Police- 
man X  1 000  was  an  honest  fellow,  but 
a  dogged. 

Stung  at  the  resistance  offered 
by  this  woman,  and  feeling  more- 
over that  the  public  eye  was  upon  him 
in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Slopgood 
and  Co.,  he  strode  determinedly  to- 
wards Madge,  caught  one  of  her  arms 
as  in  a  vice,  and  whisked  her  right 
round  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to 
wrench  her  shoulder  out  of  its  socket. 
But  he  had  no  feeble  woman  from  Ty- 
burn slums  to  deal  with.  Quick  and 
strong  as  country  blood,  Madge 
turned  with  her  uplifted  fist  and  struck 
her  persecutor  full  on  the  face  with 
the  handcuffs.  The  blow  brought  a 
great  spirt  of  blood  from  the  man's  un- 
prepared nostrils,  and,  blinded  by  the 
blow,  he  gasped  "  Help  !  "  and  tot- 
tered back,  fumbling  savagely  in  his 
pocket  for  his  truncheon.  But  this 
movement  was  his  ruin :  the  hand- 
cuffs fell  once,  twice,  thrice,  again  on 
his  open  face,  crashing  heavily,  like 
hammers  on  a  flattened  nail,  so  that 
the  policeman  reeled,  clung  at  the 
table  to  save  himself,  but  dragged  it 
down  with  him  in  his  fall :  for  it  was 
a  slight  table,  and  bore  a  decanter 
and  tumbler  of  water,  an  inkstand,  a 
plate  of  biscuits,  the  newspaper,  a  brass 
bound  ledger,  and  a  yellow  poster, 
emblazoned,  — 

SLOPGOOD,  FLIMSAY,  &  CO. 

SELLING    OFF   AT   AN    ALAKMING    8ACBI- 
FICE  ! 

All  these  things  served  as  a  bed  to 
Policeman  X,  and  were  soon  copi- 
ously besprinkled  with  his  gore.  And 
now  it  was  remarkable  to  see  the  gen- 
eral stampede  executed  by  Mr.  Slop- 
good  and  the  pushing  young  men  and 
the  pushing  young  ladies  ;  the  latter 
uttering  distracted  squeals.  The 
alarming  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Slopgood's 
wares  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
alarm  of  the  pushing  young  men  as 
they  raced  down  the  shop,  bawling  to 
one  another  to  stop  "  that  devil  of  a 
woman."  The  only  person  who  made 
a  moment's  stand  was  the  porter  at 
the  door,  but  descrying  a  headlong 
woman  bearing  down  in  his  direction 
with  a  brandished  umbrella,  and  some- 
thing which  his  disturbed  mind  took 
for  pistols,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
vanished  into  the  road- way,  where  he 
set  to  yelling  "  Perlice !  "  as  loud  as  his 
lungs  would  permit.  In  another  mo- 
ment Madge  was  by  his  side  in  the 
street,  clamoring  in  frenzied  accents 


that  she  bad  been  robbed  and  ill  used. 
Half  the  houses  in  the  tidgware  Boid 
immediately  emptied  their  tenant  a  on 
to  the  pavement,  sashes  were  thrown 
up  and  heads  craned  forth,  ubiquitous 
boys  ruhhed  up  hooting,  a  few  cabs 
and  an  omnibus  reined  in  and  blocked 
up  the  circulation,  and  Madge  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  air  with  her  wait- 
ings. 

But  not  for  long.  The  porter,  em- 
boldened by  the  presence  of  num- 
bers, made  a  valiant  move  to  secure 
Madge,  and  roared,  ♦'  There's  a  bin 
murder!  "  Madge  did  nothing  to  es- 
cape him.  She  stopped  short  in  her 
cries,  staggered  and  dropped  senseless 
in  front  of  a  hansom  cab.  She  bad 
burst  a  blood-vessel. 

An  hour  later  Madge  was  lyinw  in 
the  accidents  ward  of  the  nearest  hos- 
pital, and  a  policeman,  seated  in  a 
Windsor  chair,  mounted  guard  at  the 
door  of  that  ward.  Meantime  the 
bank-note  business  having  been  suc- 
cinctly explained  to  an  Inspector  by 
Mr.  Slopgood  —  who  further  was  most 
magnificent  in  directing  that  Police- 
man X  lOOO's  bruised  countenance 
should  be  embrocated  on  the  premises 
regardless  of  expense  —  a  constable 
was  dispatched  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  consult  the  list  of  notes  stopped 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 
The  entertaining  volume  which  forms 
this  list  being  produced,  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  eignteen  years  before,  a 

£10  note,  Ko.£  00012345  had    been 

stopped,  along  with  some  others,  at 
the  request  of  one  Jiddledubbin,  a 
maker  of  wind  instruments.     Now  as 

Madge's  note  was  numbered  -  000123 

and  bore  two  additional  figures,  which 
had  been  obliterated,  it  became  clear 
to  the  intellect  of  the  meanest  police- 
man that  the  figures  obliterated  must 
be  45,  and  that  Madge  had  conse- 
quently stolen  this  note  eighteen  years 
ago,  or  feloniously  received  it,  well 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen.  So  the 
charge  was  duly  entered  on  the  sta- 
tion sheet  as  "  being  possessed  of  a 
stolen  bank-note,  without  being  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  tbe 
same,  and  having  of  malice  prepense 
beaten  and  assaulted  Police  Constable 
X  1000,  with  intent  to  do  him  griev- 
ous bodily  harm,  the  aforementioned 
beating  being  administered  to  the 
great  grief,  hurt,  and  scandal  of  the 
said  Police  Constable  X  1000,  her 
Majesty's  well-beloved  liege."  It  is 
a  comfort  to  add  that  this  item  was 
entered  in  a  fine,  bold  hand,  and  that 
the  Inspector,  having  wiped  his  pen 
on  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  dispatched  a 
fresh  constable  to  look  up  Jiddledub- 
bin —  who  made  the  wind  instru- 
ments —  to  the  end  that  this  Jiddle- 
dubbin, being  triumphantly  restored 
to  the  possession  of  his  property, 
might  learn  that  the  police  of  his 
country  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  and 
bless  the  land  where  he  was  born.  • 
(To  be  eontinned.^ 
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SCHWARTZENSCHWEIN. 

When  wicked  barons  lived  in  the   Rhine  castles,  and 
trap-doors  and  sliding-panels  were  arrangements  without 
which  no  gentleman's  house  was  complete ;  when  ghosts 
could  be  seen  without  the  assistance  of  science,  and  dark 
deeds  were  perpetually  coming  to  light ;  when  virtue  was 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  humble  and  the  fair,  and 
a  man,  when  he  disliked  his  wife,  instead  of  breaking  her 
heart,  in  a  less  civilized  manner  broke  her  head  —  then 
lived  the  Graf  von   Schwartzenschwein.     The  Graf  von 
Schwartzenschwein  inhabited  a  castle   that  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  towering  rock,  and  this  castle  was  called  Teufels- 
werk.     A  legend  exists  that  the  founder  of  the  Schwartz- 
enschwein line,  in  building  the  castle,  found  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  materials  to  the  top  of  the  hill  insurmounta- 
ble, and  therefore  sought  the  assistance  of  the  devil ;  a  pact 
was  made,  and  the  castle  was  raised  in  a  single  night,  the 
fiend  stipulating  that  the  building  should  be  used  solely  for 
nefarious  purposes.     The  Teufelswerk  was  accessible  by 
only  one  path,  that  wound  round  the  rock,  and  was  open  in 
every  part  to  the  castle  above.    The  path  was  wide  enough 
for  only  one  man ;  and  no  rail  or  protection  of  any  kind 
bordered  its  precipitous  edge.    While  his  provisions  lasted, 
one  man  in  the  Teufelswerk  could  defy  all  the  armies  in 
the  world.     So  the  country  round  and  about  for  many  a 
league  paid  rates  and  taxes  with  great  punctuality  to  the 
Schwartzenschweins,  who  showed  their  right  to  these  im- 
posts in  their  power  to  take  them.    It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Grafs  let  their  lands  at  a  low  rental ;  this,  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  much  worse  than  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  period,  was  the  inducement  to  folks  to  be- 
come their  tenants.     The  ground  was  rich,  and  vineyards 
and  teeming  pastures  spread  over  the  hills  and  valleys ; 
their  corn  waved  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  barges 
bore  loads  of  red  grain  that  weighted  them  to  the  water's 
edge  down  to  Koln  and  elsewhere. 

Never  had  the  district  been  more  prosperous  than  now ; 
for  in  addition  to  excellent  crops  the  people  were  blessed 
with  a  miracle  of  amiable  leniency  in  the  person  of  the 
present  Graf,  their  landlord.  Unattended  he  visited  the 
villagers,  kissed  their  wives,  gave  peppermint  to  their 
children,  and  interested  himself  in  their  affairs  with  pater- 
nal kindness.  His  small  army  descended  from  the  castle 
only  to  pursue  the  robber  armies  of  neighboring  gentlemen, 
from  whose  depredations  the  villagers  occasionally  suflfered. 
If  a  fault  he  had,  it  was  amiability  :  sturdy  malcontents 
called  him  nincompoop.  But  he  had  been  wedded  thrice, 
and  possibly  his  wives  had  exercised  their  soflening  influ- 
ence upon  him ;  thus  rushlights  are  affected  when  placed 
in  hot  water. 

Ober  Bergheim  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Teufelswerk  rock, 
and  was  separated  from  Unter  Bergheim  by  the  Rhine. 
Old  wife  Grisel  kept  the  ferry  between  the  two  villages, 
and  she  held  the  cottage  and  enough  ground  for  her  vege- 
tables and  cow  rent  free  from  the  Graf,  in  consideration  of 
her  fastening  the  ferry-boat  nightly  to  the  foot  of  his  path. 
What  night-service  her  ferry  was  used  in  may  here  be 
stated.  The  Graf's  tender  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  ten- 
ants rendered  him  particularly  nervous  with  respect  to  fire. 
The  merest  simulacrum  of  a  fire-engine  was  at  Koln,  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  action  under  four  days. 
So  he  instituted  a  kind  of  curfew;  at  the  firing  of  a  beacon 
upon  the  Teufelswerk  every  villager  had  to  retire  within 
his  cottage,  put  out  all  lights,  and  go  to  bed.  Any  one 
found  out,  after  the  signal,  was  regarded  as  a  law-breaker, 
and  treated  with  severity.  To  insure  obedience  to  this 
rule  the  Graf  occasionally  descended  at  night,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  well-armed  giants,  and  employed  the  ferry. 

Grisel  was  now  bedridden,  but  her  son  Kudolph  carried 
on  the  business,  and  besides  kept  the  cottage  neat,  culti- 
vated the  garden,  tended  the  cow,  and  provided  for  every 
want  of  his  old  mother.  Rudolph  was  the  best-hearted, 
handsomest,  brightest  fellow  in  the  world.  lie  could  com- 
pose songs  and  bing  them  like  any  troubadour  ;  in  feats  of 
strength  and  skill  he  beat  the  champion  of  all  villages 


round  and  about.  His  soft  hair  was  the  color  of  ripe  corn, 
and  hung  in  waving  masses  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  he 
had  the  shapeliest  leg  you  can  imagine.  The  business  he 
did  quite  astounded  his  mother  ;  but  the  poor  old  soul  was 
nearly  blind,  so  she  could  not  see  her  son's  attractions  so 
well  as  the  maidens  with  their  bright  young  eyes  could. 

Thb  little  housekeepers  of  Unter  Bergheim  could  find  no 
eggs  or  butter  like  the  butter  and  eggs  in  Ober  Bergheim ; 
and  the  little  housekeepers  of  Ober  Bergheim  for  their  part 
could  find  nothing  comparable  in  their  own  village  to  the 
eggs  and  butter  of  Unter  Bergheim.  And  there  never 
were  young  maids  with  such  shocking  bad  memories  as 
these  possessed.  They  were  continually  fetching  forgotten 
articles,  for  if  they  did  not  forget  one  commodity  they  for- 
got the  other,  and  some  actually  forgot  both.  So  the  ferry- 
man had  quite  enough  to  do  between  one  and  the  other. 

In  the  evening  many  of  these  little  maids  would  come  in 
smart  ribbons  and  snowy  frills  to  talk  with  Oldwife  Grisel, 
who,  to  be  sure,  was  not  very  entertaining  with  her  com- 
plaints and  her  complainings.  Sometimes  they  would  bring 
little  presents  of  their  own  making  for  the  old  woman. 
And  before  they  returned  to  their  homes  they  would  stroll 
just  once  round  Rudolph's  garden  to  see  the  wonderful  jas- 
mine that  grew  about  the  dead  pear-tree;  they  stood  very 
patiently  while  Rudolph  twined  sprays  in  their  braided 
hair. 

Rudolph's  red  cow  always  would  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
orchard  and  put  her  sleepy  head  over  the  sweetbrier  hedge 
to  have  her  nose  stroked.  This  led  them  all  into  the  or- 
chard, where  Rudolph  would  shake  an  apple-tree. over  the 
girls'  heads,  frightening  them  to  death  with  the  shower  of 
rosy  fruit.  Each  must  put  an  apple  in  her  pocket  for  a 
dream-charm.  The  orchard  went  down  to  the  river's  side, 
and  as  the  sun  set,  spreading  a  mellow  light  over  the  vine- 
covered  hills,  they  sang  songs,  with  the  water  rippling  ac- 
companiment at  their  feet.  They  sat  there,  and  their 
songs,  as  the  light  waned,  became  sweetly  sad,  and  so  they 
sung  until  the  detestable  beacon  began  to  smoke.  Then 
each  went  her  way,  with  happy  tears  in  her  eyes  and  the 
apple  pressed  against  her  lips ;  whilst  Rudolph,  little 
dreaming  of  their  thoughts  or  of  his  own  importance  in  the 
world,  whistled  lightly  as  he  fastened  the  boat  to  the  foot 
of  the  Teufelswerk  path. 

The  fixed  period  the  Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein  had 
devoted  to  mourning  for  his  third  wife  was  expired,  and  to 
inaugurate  the  happy  issue,  he  commanded  the  good  vil- 
lagers to  assemble  in  the  market-place  of  Bergheim,  and 
make  merry  with  song  and  dance  and  drinking  of  wines. 
No  beacon  was  to  be  fired  that  night,  but  bonfires  were  to 
be  lit  at  nightfall,  and  dancing  was  to  be  round  them  whilst 
they  burned.  The  Graf  himself  was  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
as  his  ability  in  dancing  was  only  second  to  his  capacity  in 
drinking,  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  was  anticipated  by  all. 

Everybody  prepared  for  enjoyment.  The  girls  had  mys- 
terious whisperings  with  the  goodwife  of  the  carrier  whose 
barge  plied  between  Bergheim  and  Koln,  the  result  whereof 
afterwards  appeared  in  surprisingly  graceful  trinkets  and 
finery.  Rudolph  early  intimated  to  his  customers  that  he 
should  not  ply  upon  the  fete-day  afternoon,  as  he  was  to 
compete  in  a  running-match  for  a  green  cap.  He  wished 
none  of  his  friends  to  be  absent  on  the  occasion,  so  he 
begged  them  to  come  early  —  a  very  unnecessary  injunction, 
you  may  be  sure.  Particularly  he  told  Brunhilda,  the  vine- 
dresser's daughter,  of  his  early-closing  movement. 

Now  Brunhilda  was  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  girl  in 
the  two  villages  ;  and  she  knew  it.  And  of  all  the  girls  that 
crossed  in  his  boat,  Rudolph  paid  her  the  most  attention  ; 
and  she  knew  that.  But  the  other  girls  spoke  lightly  of  her 
charms,  and  declared  Rudolph  would  not  go  a  yard  out  of 
his  way  to  please  her  ;  and  that  also  she  knew.  She  thought 
what  a  triumph  it  would  be  to  show  how  great  her  charms 
were,  and  their  efiect  upon  Rudolph  ;  and  then  a  little  wick- 
edness came  into  her  heart,  and  she  determined  upon  risk- 
ing everything  for  the  sake  of  this  triumph.  And  that  is 
how  there  ever  came  to  be  a  story  to  tell  about  these  people. 

When  the  morning  arrived,  Rudolph  had  enough  work 
to  tire  any  one  but  Rudolph  for  the  rest  of  the  day.     By 
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midday  all  the  holiday-makers  had  crossed  the  river  but  one. 
Brunhilda  had  not  arrived.  To  Rudolph's  (luestions,  those 
who  had  seen  her  told  him  she  was  sitting  idly  in  her  win- 
dow. Twelve  was  past,  and  still  Kudoloh  sat  in  his  boat, 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  point  where  Brunhilda  should  long 
since  have  appeared.  Only  an  old  man  with  a  pig  came, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ffite.  Each  minute  seemed  an 
hour,  yet  he  waited,  hoping  each  moment  she  would  ap- 
pear, and  making  excuses  for  her  absence  to  himself.  His 
friends  missed  him,  and  came  down  begging  him  not  to  be 
late  for  the  competition.  t>   j  i  ». 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  there  in  time  for  that,"  said  Rudolph, 
laughing.  Time  wore  on,  and  presently  they  came  again 
to  say  that  everything  was  prepared,  and  the  race  only 
waited  for  him.  Then  he  lost  his  temoer,  and  told  them  to 
run  their  race  without  him,  and  that  ne  would  sit  in  his 
boat  till  nightfall  rather  than  it  should  be  said  he  cared 
more  for  a  green  cap  and  his  own  pleasure  than  the  happi- 
ness of  a  friend.  But  for  all  that,  if  he  had  not  lost  his 
temper  he  would  have  gone. 

Presently  he  heard  a  shout  from  beyond  the  poplars,  and 
knew  that  the  race  had  been  run  without  him :  the  next 
minute  he  saw  Brunhilda  coming  down  the  hill.  He  pre- 
tended he  did  not  see  her,  but  why,  after  watching  for  her 
BO  long,  is  hard  to  say.  She  was  frightened  at  her  own 
enormity,  and  called  softly  to  him  with  a  trembling  voice  that 
went  to  Rudolph's  kind  heart  at  once  ;  and  he  would  have 
«  made  it  up  "  there  and  then  if  he  hadn't  previously  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  very  angry.  He  handed  her  into  the 
boat  without  speaking  a  word,  and  sat  down  to  his  oars  as 
if  he  had  been  an  old  man.  Brunhilda  felt  how  stupid  and 
unkind  she  had  been,  and  that  she  must  conciliate. 

"  Have  you  been  waiting  for  me  ?  "  she  asked  ;  she  could 
not  think  of  anything  else  to  say. 

"  You  know  1  have,"  said  Rudolph  ;  and  then  Brunhilda 
knew  she  had  said  something  that  was  rather  worse  than 
nothing,  and  quite  in  character  with  her  proceedings,  and 
that  she  was  very  silly.  So  she  held  her  tongue  and  would 
have  liked  to  cry.  Only  the  dip  of  the  oars  as  they  crossed 
the  river  broke  the  silence.  She  thought  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  be  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  river ; 
then  Rudolph  would  love  her  and  weep  ibr  her.  In  silence 
he  helped  her  to  land,  and  silently  they  walked  towards  the 
village. 

Then  Rudolph  thought  it  was  stupid  to  be  dumb  when 
there  was  so  much  to  talk  about,  and  to  bear  malice  for 
what  perhaps,  after  all,  was  unavoidable,  so  he  asked  in  a 
kind  tone  why  she  had  not  come.  Brunhilda  would  not  tell 
a  lie,  and  could  not  tell  the  truth,  so  she  did  not  answer  at 
all.  Before  Rudolph  could  find  out  something  else  to  say 
that  might  restore  harmony,  two  young  men  ran  eagerly  up 
to  him,  "and  began  describing  the  race,  which  had  been  won 
by  a  fellow  from  Unter  Bergheim,  to  the  discredit  of  Ru- 
dolph's village.  They  were  full  of  the  race,  and  could  talk 
of  nothing  else  ;  so  Brunhilda  walked  beside  with  a  stricken 
conscienc'e,  and  nobody  to  talk  to  her.  The  three  young 
men  seemed  not  to  notice  her  at  all.  However,  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  unnoticed  than  to  be  pointed  out  and  laughed  at 
as  she  was  when  they  were  in  the  village.  At  first  she  was 
humbled,  but  shortly  her  heart  passed  from  the  melting  into 
the  hardening  stage,  and  her  eyes,  instead  of  sparkling  with 
repentant  tears,  glittered  with  defiance.  When  the  music 
struck  up  for  the  dance  she  eluded  Rudolph,  to  whom  she 
had  promised  her  hand  weeks  before ;  but  he  was  in  good 
temper  now,  and  would  not  have  his  sport  spoiled  a  second 
time  ;  so  when  he  could  not  find  Brunhilda  he  looked  around 
to  see  what  pretty  girl  he  might  choose  in  her  place.  The 
very  prettiest  was  Dorothe,  the  daughter  of  the  rich  farmer 
Werner.  At  another  time  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
speak  to  one  so  grand ;  but  as  the  occasion  sanctioned  it, 
and  she  had  a  very  pleasant  and  inviting  expression  in  her 
biweyes  when  they  met  his,  he  promptly  offered  himself  and 
was  accepted.  She  danced  like  a  fairy  ;  and  those  who  were 
not  too  busy  about  their  own  steps  were  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  young  couple.  Beautiful  Brunhilda  too  saw  them, 
and  the  blood  flooded  her  fair  cheeks ;  that  made  her  look 
handsomer  than  ever. 


It  was  just  then  that  Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein  ob- 
served her.  Instantly  he  was  struck  wiih  her  beauty,  and 
without  more  ado  presented  himself  to  her  as  a  partner. 
This  was  some  satisfaction  ;  if  the  Graf  was  less  handsome 
(indeed  he  was  very  plain),  he  was  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  Rudolph.  So  she  smiled,  and  did  her  very  utmost  to 
dance  gracefully  and  outvie  Dorothe.  But  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  Graf's  dancing  was  its  steady  sureness,  of 
which  he  was  decidedly  proud,  as  well  as  of  his  power  of 
endurance.  It  was  very  difficult  to  be  graceful  ;  but  she 
did  her  best,  and  they  stood  up  longer  than  any  others. 
Still  Brunhilda  was  not  so  pleased  with  her  dance  or  her 
partner  as  Dorothe  was  with  hers. 

The  Graf  was  a  killing  man,  which  was  perhaps  the 
cause  of  his  winning  three  wives  and  — losing  t^^em.  His 
attack  to-night  was  solely  upon  the  heart  of  beautiful  Brun- 
hilda, and  with  apparent  success.  She  was  never  too  tired 
to  dance  with  him;  she  laughed  at  everything  he  said. 
When  he  approached,  her  lids  shaded  her  eyes  modestly ; 
when  she  left  him,  her  eyes  shot  Parthian  glances.  But 
ever  and  anon  her  smile  faded  and  her  eyes  looked  eagerly, 
strenuously,  after  Rudolph.  He  loo  was  laughing,  but  the 
smile  never  left  his  lips,  and  no  anxiety  was  in  his  eyes 
when  they  left  the  face  of  Dorothe.  There  was  all  the  dif- 
ference between  being  and  trying  to  be  happy. 

At  midnight  he  had  to  return  to  his  ferry  :  the  fires  were 
not  half  consumed,  but  the  old  people  wished  to  get  home. 
When  Dorothe  crossed  in  his  boat  he  dared  not  speak  to 
her ;  he  was  only  a  ferryman  now,  and  her  rich  father  sat 
beside  her.  But  as  he  helpe«l  her  to  land  from  the  boat 
after  her  father,  his  hand  hehl  more  than  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  and  lingered  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  a  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary,  and  got  a  little  pinch  for  its 
temerity.  The  moon  was  wonderfully  bright,  and  he  could 
see  her  large  sweet  eyes  beaming  a  warmer  farewell  than 
the  formal  adieu  that  'left  her  lips. 

A  feeling  quite  new  to  him  filled  Rudolph's  breast  as  he 
sat  quietly  in  his  boat  looking  into  the  water,  after  Dorothe 
had  left  him.  He  had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  fete :  all 
he  desiri-d  was  to  sit  there  and  think,  think,  think  :  ponder- 
ing every  little  incident  that  had  occurred  to  them  ;  repeat- 
inS  the  most  trivial  word  she  had  spoken  ;  all  tenderly  sad 
now  that  she  was  gone.  Poor  Brunhilda  had  gone  quite 
out  of  his  thoughts  ;  when  she  took  her  seat  in  the  ferry 
he  was  as  surprised  to  see  her  there  as  if  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  years.  The  Graf  was  accompanying  her,  and  pay- 
inf'  her  the  most  elaborate  compliments  and  attention. 
Rudolph,  behind  his  back,  smiled  and  winked  significantly 
to  Brunhilda.  Then  she  felt  that  all  her  efforts  had  been 
in  vain  ;  he  was  not  even  jealous. 

After  this,  Brunhilda  found  comestibles  to  her  taste  in 
her  own  village.  Financially  Oldwife  Grisel  did  not  lose 
much  thereby;  for  in  Brunhilda's  place  a  customer  had 
come  in  the  person  of  Dorothe,  who  had  discovered  a  dear 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  requiring  a  daily  visit. 
Somehow,  too,  Dorothe  got  to  know  Oldwife  Gnsel,  and 
was  henceforth  one  of  the  number  who  took  interest  in  her 
ailments,  and  in  the  jasmine  and  the  cow,  and  who  sang 
songs  under  the  trees  by  the  river.  ,  ,.  . 

I  do  not  think  she  said  much  about  these  delights  at 
home  ;  but  her  father,  good  man,  had  so  much  ado  to  count 
up  his  money  that  he  never  missed  her  when  she  was  away, 
nor  disturbed  his  calculations  by  needless  inquiries  when 
she  was  at  home.  Her  brother,  Hurldebrand,  was  very 
prou<),  but  as  he  was  also  very  devout,  he  could  not  object 
to  Dorothe's  visiting  poor  bedridden  old  Grisel :  it  was  ad- 
visable the  poor  old  creature  should  be  able  to  tell  Peter 
how  worthy  of  a  free  admission  the  aristocracy  of  Bergheim 

was.  ,  - 

Soon  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees;  the  grass  was  damp 
in  the  evening ;  the  cow  was  housed  in  the  shed  ;  the  jas- 
mine faded  ;  °and  the  maidens  had  to  sit  at  home  knitting 
warm  clothes  for  the  coming  winter.  Grisel's  ailments  in- 
creased, and  even  the  constant  attention  of  her  son  and 
Dorothe  could  not  satisfy  her.  How  patient  and  good 
Dorothe  was  !  No  one  but  she  could  have  borne  the  con- 
tinual grumblings  of  the  old  woman.     Indeed,  except  her 
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Bon,  Grisel  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  be  beside  her- 
When  Hurldebrand,  with  holy  condescension,  visited  her, 
she  told  him  this,  and  he  left,  very  well  satisfied  that  he 
could  be  of  no  further  service. 

The  evenings  were  early  dark,  and  wolves  had  been 
seen  ;  so  Rudolph  was  obliged  to  walk  partly  home  with 
Dorothe  and  protect  her  from  harm.  But  if  the  path  were 
really  dangerous,  it  was  surely  unwise  to  linger  so  long  in 
in  it;  but  then  nobody  is  wise  until  he  or  she  is  too  old  and 
ugly  to  be  otherwise.  Once  when  a  big  dog  crossed  the 
road,  it  looked  in  the  mist  like  a  wolf,  and  Dorothe  was 
terribly  scared,  and  nestled  quite  close  to  Rudolph.  He 
put  his  arm  around  her,  and  talked  about  being  forever  a 
protector  to  shield  her  from  the  dangers  besetting  life's 
path,  or  some  nonsense  of  the  kind,  which  Dorothe  thought 
the  most  beautiful  poetry  she  had  ever  listened  to.  To 
hear  such  talk  would  have  scared  the  rich  Werner  from  his 
money-bags  or  the  proud  Hurldebrand  into  fits ;  but  it  in 
nowise  frightened  Dorothe,  who  nestled  still  in  Rudolph's 
arms,  with  her  face  resting  against  his  breast,  and  smiling 
all  the  time  as  if  she  liked  it.  After  that  these  two  walked 
hand  in  hand  like  children,  and,  like  children,  innocently 
happy. 

That  this  position  of  aflfairs  remained  unnoticed  is  not  to 
be  imagined.  It  was  everybody's  talk.  The  villagers  mar- 
velled that  so  rich  a  farmer  as  Werner  should  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  ferryman  —  for  of  course  the  future  of  the 
young  couple  was  far  more  definite  to  everybody  than  to 
themselves  —  and  congratulated  Oldwife  Grisel  on  her 
son's  good  fortune.  Only  Werner  and  Hurldebrand  were 
ignorant  of  the  affair.  As  has  been  said,  Werner  had 
enough  to-  do  to  count  his  money,  and  Hurldebrand  was 
far  too  genteel  to  enter  into  conversation  with  anybody, 
and  too  good  to  think  of  anything  but  polemics. 

Meanwhile,  love-making  was  proceeding  in  another  place. 
Graf  von  Schwartzenschwein  was  openly  payinor  his  ad- 
dresses to  Brunhilda,  and  shortly  it  was  announced  to  the 
world  that  he  would  marry  again,  and  that  Brunhilda 
should  be  his  fourth  wife.  Already  she  had  been  taken  up 
to  the  Teufelswerk,  and  the  magnificence  she  there  beheld 
made  her  eager  to  become  mistress  of  such  a  home  —  per- 
haps. Perhaps  her  heart  ached,  and  she  longed  to  be 
away  from  the  village  by  the  river,  where  now  was  nothing 
that  gave  her  joy.  And  so  in  the  springtime  there  was 
another  fete  in  Bergheim  by  command  of  the  Graf,  who  on 
these  occasions  was  particularly  festive,  and  did  not  con- 
tribute one  bottle  to  the  festival.  The  Graf's  soldiers 
came  down  in  a  body  as  a  guard  of  honor,  and  very  fero- 
cious and  unclean  faces  appertained  to  that  body. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  bride  to  go  to  her  home,  the 
guard  formed  in  single  file,  holding  a  rope  in  one  hand  and 
a  torch  in  the  other.  The  Graf  and  his  wife  were  placed 
in  the  centre  ;  then  the  rope  was  pulled  tight  to  protect 
them  from  the  precipice  ;  and  they  moved  upwards  along 
the  perilous  path.  The  Graf  had  been  enjoying  himself 
and  required  this  protection.  Brunhilda,  too,  required 
support :  her  knees  trembled  beneath  her ;  and  when  she 
turned  round  to  look  back  once  more  on  her  old  friends 
and  associates,  Rudolph  said,  "Poor  Brunhilda,  see  how 
pale  she  is :  that  precipice  is  enough  to  scare  any  one !  " 
All  saw  them  as  they  moved  upwards,  and  wound  round 
the  hill.  At  last  they  were  seen  to  reach  the  castle,  and 
even  then  Brunhilda's  white  dress  could  be  distinguished. 
They  entered  the  gate,  and  all  was  dark. 

Said  the  Graf  to  his  wife,  "  You  do  nothing  all  day  but 
weep.  You  are  a  pleasant  companion  for  a  man  to  have 
as  his  wife.  But  you  shall  do  something  else :  you  shall 
work.     That  will  cure  you  !  " 

"  Until  you  let  me  go  down  from  this  miserable  castle, 
I'll  do  only  what  I  please.  Work  I  won't,  and  no  one  on 
earth  .xhall  make  me  work  I "  cried  Brunhilda,  stamping 
her  foot  angrily. 

"  Hum  !  we  shall  see,"  said  the  Graf.  Then  he  rose, 
left  the  room,  and  presently  returned  with  two  sturdy 
rufl^ans  at  bis  heels. 

"  Are  you  going  to  kill  me  ?  "  quietly  asked  Brunhilda. 


The  Graf  laughed  as  if  nothing  so  absurdly  ridiculous  had 
ever  been  suggested  to  his  mind  before,  and  then  he  nodded 
to  the  men,  who,  without  giving  Brunhilda  the  option  of 
walking,  lifted  her  from  the  ground  and  carried  her  down 
a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  into  a  cell  dismal  and 
dark.  The  cell  also  was  cut  in  the  rock.  Its  sides  rose 
pyramidally  to  a  small  grating,  through  which  the  light  was 
admitted  in  quantity  sufficient  only  to  show  obscurely  the 
wretchedness  of  the  dungeon.  A  spinning-wheel  and  a 
stool  with  three  legs,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  trencher  of 
bread,  were  all  the  room  contained,  excepting  a  mass  of  flax 
which  lay  a  foot  thick  upon  the  ground.  The  men  set 
Brunhilda  down. 

"  There,"  said  the  Graf;  "there's  work  that  will  do  you 
good  and  drive  the  nonsense  out  of  your  head.  I'll  be 
bound  by  the  time  you've  spun  this  flax  you'll  be  glad 
enough  to  talk  to  some  one  :  and  until  you  have  spun  this 
flax  to  the  last  fibre,  here  you  remain." 

Brunhilda  kicked  the  spinning-wheel  across  the  room, 
and  sat  upon  the  stool,  turning  her  back  contemptuously 
on  the  Graf.  "  Here  will  I  sit  rather  than  return  to  thee," 
she  said. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  Graf  "  By  the  way,"  he 
added,  "  my  three  former  wives  departed  their  lives  from 
this  apartment.  I  hope  your  dreams  will  be  agreeable;" 
and  with  a  brutal  mockery  of  a  laugh  he  closed  the  door 
and  turned  the  key  in  it.  Brunhilda  heard  him  and  the 
men  ascending  the  steps.  There  was  a  second  door  at  the 
head  of  the  steps  ;  this  also  was  slammed,  and  the  bolt  shot 
upon  it. 

She  resolved  she  would  never  move  whilst  she  had  life 
from  the  stool  she  sat  upon,  and  thinking  upon  her  wrongs 
fixed  her  determination.  Hours  passed,  and  the  light 
faded  away.  A  star  twinkled  down  upon  her  through  the 
grating,  and  her  thoughts  went  from  her  wrongs  to  her  sor- 
rows, and  by  natural  transition  to  her  happiness,  now  all 
passed  away  and  gone  like  the  light ;  and  only  sweet  mem- 
ory, likfe  the  star  above,  reflected  the  morning  light  of  her 
life.  She  thought  of  the  summer  evenings  of  a  year  since  ; 
she  pictured  the  vine-clothed  banks  of  the  river,  Rudolph's 
ferry,  the  orchard,  the  evening  song,  perhaps  being  sung 
now  by  voices  as  happy  as  hers  was  then.  She  wondered 
if  one  of  those  gay  souls  ever  thought  for  one  moment  of 
her;  and  then  she  threw  herself  upon  the  flax  and  wept. 

Presently  she  slept ;  but  what  terrible  dreams  she  had 
of  unhappy  girls  shut  in  cells  until,  mad  with  despair,  they 
dashed  their  lives  out  against  the  black  stone  walls,  were 
too  terrible  to  tell.  She  groaned  and  writhed  in  her  sleep, 
and  when  she  awoke  it  was  with  a  strange  choking  sensa- 
tion in  her  throat.  She  realized  her  position ;  she  was  ly- 
inor  on  the  flax-covered  ground  of  the  cell ;  more  thoroughly 
awake,  she  became  conscious  that  her  head  was  lying  be- 
neath the  level  of  her  body.  Yet  when  she  raised  her 
head  and  moved  the  flax,  she  found  the  boarded  floor  be- 
neath perfectly  level.  The  only  thing  strange  about  it  was 
that  it  should  be  boarded  when  all  else  about  the  rough- 
hewn  chamber  was  bare  and  crude. 

The  movement  must  have  been  a  delusion  of  her  waking 
senses.  But  when  again  her  head  pressed  the  floor  the 
phenomenon  recurred  :  her  head  hung  downwards ;  she 
could  feel  that  by  the  tightening  sensation  about  her  throat. 
Resting  upon  her  knees,  more  carefully  she  examined  the 
spot,  pressing  her  hand  upon  the  floor  where  her  head  had 
rested.  Easily,  noiselessly,  it  yielded  to  the  pressuie,  re- 
turning to  its  position  with  the  removal  of  her  hand.  Ter- 
ror seized  her,  and  she  trembled  violently.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet,  yet  feared  to  move  lest  she  might  tread  upon  a 
treacherous  part.  At  this  moment  she  heard  the  bolt  shqt 
back  in  the  upper  door.  Quickly  she  seated  herself  upon 
the  stool ;  that  she  knew  was  on  firmer  ground.  The  door 
behind  her  opened,  and  a  harsh  voice  said,  — 
"  Are  you  here  ?  " 

There  was,  then,  the  possibility  that  she  might  not  have 
been  1 

"  Yes,  I  am  here ;  and  here  I  shall  stay,"  answered 
Brunhilda,  purposely  implying  a  misconception  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The  man„now  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  saw  her  still 
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■eated  on  the  stool.  He  had  brought  food :  this  he  set 
down  without  a  word,  and  shut  the  door.  The  sound  of 
hia  heavy  footHteps  terminated  with  the  slamming  of  the 
second  door. 

Impelled  by  curiosity  and  the  hope  that  her  partial  dis- 
covery aroused,  Brunhilda,  with  much  caution,  crept  to  the 
place  where  last  nii;ht  she  ha<l  so  heedlessly  flung  herself. 
Once  more  the  floor  gave  beneath  her  hand  and  rece<led 
as  if  turning  upon  an  opposite  hinge,  and  the  flax  slid  down 
upon  her  hand.  She  cleared  the  flax  aside,  and  pushed 
again  to  find  what  lay  beneath.  The  light  streaming  from 
above  fell  upon  the  boards  as  they  moved,  until  it  jjassed 
their  edge  and  was  lost  in  the  vacuity  beneath.  Holding 
the  trap  back  with  her  right  she  thrust  her  left  arm  care- 
fully over  the  border  of  the  floor  on  which  she  lay ;  she 
could  feel  the  underside  of  the  floor,  but  besides  that,  in  all 
directions,  nothing. 

Testing  the  floor  at  each  movement,  she  examined  the 
trap  from  end  to  end.  It  extended  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  chamber ;  the  narrow  margin  of  secure  footing  at 
either  end  being  no  wider  than  one  could  stand  upright 
upon  with  safety.  The  width  she  calculated  by  the  wheel 
she  had  kicked  from  her  :  this  was  displaced  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  trap,  but  did  not  move  in  proportion.  It  lay 
partly  upon  it.  Sh«  believed  she  could  jump,  if  she  were 
compelled,  right  iicross  the  trap.  To  a  slice  of  the  bread 
brought  her  by  her  jailer  she  tied  a  wisp  of  flax,  and  let  it 
down  the  hole.  Depended  to  the  farthest  it  weight  was 
unaltered.  She  let  the  flax  slip  from  her  fingers,  then  lis- 
tened  "  The  bread  is  not  hard  enough  to  make  a 

noise,"  she  was  saying,  when  a  sound  almost  musical  came 
from  the  depths.  She  felt  dizzy  and  sick,  before  she  quite 
realized  what  this  sound  implied :  that  she  lay  above  a  well 
or  shaft,  the  bottom  whereof  was  as  low  as  the  Rhine. 
Probably  the  water  beneath  was  the  Rhine  water.  It  ran 
into  strange  tunnels  and  caverns  which  seemexl  roofless. 
A  torch  held  up  in  some  parts  showed  nothing.  Many  a 
time  had  Rudolph  taken  her  into  those  caverns  with  his 
boat,  frightening  her  with  fearful  stories,  and  with  the 
strange  echoes  that  replied  to  his  voice. 

When  the  jailer  came  again  to  the  cell,  and  found  Brun- 
hilda still  sitting  on  her  stool,  he  laughed  as  if  it  were  a 
joke.  A  week  passed  ;  still  he  found  her  constantly  sitting 
in  the  same  spot,  and  in  the  same  attitude.  His  astonish- 
ment was  expressed  in  suitable  but  unprintable  speech.  In 
his  next  visit  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Graf  and  a  flam- 
beau. Schwartzenschwein  had  evidently  come  to  assure 
himself  of  the  truth  ;  he  examined  his  wife  and  the  cell 
with  some  curiosity. 

Everything  was  unaltered.  The  despised  wheel  lay  in 
the  middle  of  the  chamber ;  the  flax  lay  a  foot  deep  on  the 
floor ;  Brunhilda  sat  composedly  on  her  three-legged  stool 
with  her  arms  folded.  He  gently  remonstrated,  with  an 
accent  of  afl'ectionate  sorrow  in  his  voice,  pointing  out  to 
her  the  iniquity  of  stubborn  opposition  to  a  fond  husband's 
desire  ;  he  finally  begged  her  to  jump  up  like  a  good  little 
wife  as  she  was,  and  fetch  the  wheel.  But  Brunhilda  told 
him  she  preferred  idleness  to  his  company  at  present,  and 
that  she  was  not  a  bit  tired  of  sitting  on  her  stool.     The 

i'ailer  was  tickled,  and  ventured  to  laugh  :  the  Graf,  despite 
lis  amiability,  took  up  the  water-pitcher  and  broke  it  on 
the  unwise  joker's  head.  Then  the  door  was  banged-to, 
and  not  till  the  second  was  shut  no  less  violently,  were 
Brunhilda's  ears  unshocked  by  the  angry  Grafs  speech, 
which  was  also  appropriate  in  its  way. 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  hearing  than  Brunhilda  rose 
quickly,  and  carrying  her  stool  with  her,  crossed  rapidly  to 
the  spinning-wheel,  stepping  sideways,  and  with  her  back  to 
the  wall,  along  the  narrow  margin  between  the  wall  and  the 
trap.  In  a  minute  she  drew  the  wheel  to  her,  put  it  in  posi- 
tion, seated  herself  before  it,  and  set  it  in  motion.  All  day 
diligently  she  worked,  with  the  decision  and  dexterity  ac- 
quired by  constant  practice;  and  when  the  light  faded  so 
tliat  she  could  see  her  yarn  no  longer,  she  laid  the  wheel  in 
its  original  place,  and  returned  to  her  old  position  against 
the  wall,  taking  with  her  the  product  of  her  labor.  Then 
she  wove  the  strands  with  her  nimble  finjrers  into  stout 


cord :  this  she  could  do  in  the  dark.  Her  material  used, 
she  depressed  the  trap,  and  pulling  from  the  sbafl  a  long 
cord,  sne  tightly  knotted  to  it  the  completed  piece. 

Every  day  this  work  was  repeated ;  always  she  was 
careful  in  scattering  the  flax  and  being  upon  the  stool  when 
the  jailer  appeared.  After  a  time,  instea<l  of  walkiof; 
round  the  trap,  she  lightly  leaped  across  it,  so  bold  had 
her  familiarity  with  danger  rendered  her.  The  flax  was 
diminished  :  she  had  to  scatter  it  lightly  to  make  it  appear 
untouched.  Its  decrease  she  regarded  with  anxiety ;  for 
yet  the  end  of  her  cord  was  dry.  Two  such  cords  knotted 
together  with  steps  must  be  made  before  she  could  attempt 
to  escape.  And  to  escape  was  her  intention.  At  last,  one 
night,  when  she  drew  the  long,  long  cord  up,  she  found  the 
end  wet,  and  wetter  still  she  made  it  with  the  joyful  tears 
she  shed  upon  it.  When  we  are  wretched,  a  little  makes 
us  very  happy.  After  that  she  worked  quicker  than  ever, 
for  hope  gave  her  energy. 

Unhappily  the  Grafs  patience  was  less  than  that  of  his 
wife's.  When  he  put  her  in  the  cell,  he  calculated  that 
the  next  morning  she  would  be  there  no  more.  That  very 
day  he  put  a  hat-band  about  his  hat,  and  sent  an  obituary 
paragraph  down  to  the  local  weekly.  Now  he  wished  to 
remove  his  hat-band,  and  sighed  for  another  fSte  and  a 
fifth  wife :  so  great  are  the  charms  of   novelty  to  some 

{)eople.  Every  day  he  inquired  after  his  wife,  and  he 
leard  with  sorrow  that  she  still  sat  upon  her  stool.  He 
was  annoyed,  feeling  that  this  continued  delay  and  disap- 
pointment would  eventually  impair  the  serenity  of  his 
temper.  Tliere  never  before  had  been  such  a  destruction 
of  delf  and  crockery  in  the  Teufelswerk.  He  was  perpet- 
ually hurling  something  at  somebody.  Injured  vessels  and 
injured  vassals  littered  the  place  up.  His  ruflians  became 
more  unprepossessing  than  ever.  Rage  monopolized  bis 
bosom,  and  ne  began  to  fear  it  would  become  insensible  to 
passion  of  a  tenderer  kind. 

And  now  dark  thoughts  entered  his  soul  —  thoughts  that 
at  first  distressed  his  sensitive  disposition,  but  which  re- 
curred again  and  again  with  lessening  horror  to  him. 
Despite  his  aversion  to  crime,  he  felt  thac  if  his  wife  sat 
upon  her  stool  much  longer,  he  must  shove  her  down  the 
fatal  shaft  and  do  for  her.  And  she  did  sit  upon  her 
stool  much-  longer.  So  one  morning  he  scrupulously 
got  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side  ;  and  thus  prepared  for 
any  atrocity,  he  ordered  the  matutinal  herring  to  be  put 
back  for  five  minutes,  and  once  more  presented  himself 
before  Brunhilda.  To  him,  in  his  present  state  of  mind, 
there  was  something  satisfactory  in  finding  her  in  the  same 
aggravating  position  :  it  just  wrought  him  to  the  pitch  of 
fury  necessary  for  the  comfortable  performance  of  a 
tragedy. 

"Rise,"  said  he. 

His  tone  commanded  obedience,  and  Brunhilda  rose. 
"  Fetch  your  wheel." 

Brunhilda  did  not  move,  but  the  Graf  felt  her  tremble 
beneath  his  hand  as  he  grasped  her  shoulder. 
"  Will  you  do  my  bidding  V"  he  asked. 
She  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  Perish  then  !  "  he  shouted,  and  with  his  whole  force 
threw  her  from  him. 

Brunhilda  shrieked  as  she  fell. 
"  Thud  !  "  reverberated  the  door. 
Another  shriek. 

"  Bang  1 "  The  door  had  closed  over  her,  and  now  came 
only  muffled  screams,  rapidly  growing  fainter.  Brunhilda 
was  conscious  of  nothing  as  she  hurtled  through  space. 
Instinct  led  her  to  throw  her  arms  wildly  about  for  some 
means  of  preservation.  Something  touched  her  face.  In- 
stantly her  hands  were  there.  In  her  gtasp  she  felt  one 
cord  of  her  unfinished  ladder.  Still  downwards  she 
swept,  the  cord  running  swiftly  through  her  fingers  and 
cutting  through  them  to  the  bone.  Yet  heedless  of  every- 
thing but  of  checking  her  fall,  more  tightly  she  clutched, 
now  with  both  hands,  the  slender  cord.  Partially  she 
succeeded  in  her  endeavor.  Her  weight  now  hung  upon 
her  wrists.  A  knot  of  the  burning  cord  was  beneath  her 
hand.     She  could  see  nothing,  comprehend  nothing,  but 
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that  she  was  twirling  round  and  round  with  increasing 
rapidity. 

But  for  a  minute  she  hung  thus ;  then  there  was  a  sharp 
snap  above  her.  The  cord  had  broken,  and  again  she 
whirled  downwards.  The  descent  was  short,  when  she 
encountered  a  fresh  experience.  She  was  now  descending 
through  icy  water.  Water  was  roaring  in  her  ears  and 
gurgling  in  her  throat.  Frantically  she  flung  her  arms 
about,  clutching  vainly  the  intractable  water,  until  pres- 
ently the  resistance  to  her  arm  ceased,  and  at  the  same 
moment  she  gasped  the  air.  She  had  risen  like  a  cork. 
Again  she  sank,  and  as  the  water  rushed  once  more  into 
her  mouth  she  redoubled  her  exertions ;  straining  her  neck 
upwards,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her,  she  felt  a 
smooth  small  rocky  projection.  She  curved  her  fingers, 
and  broke  her  nails  upon  the  hard  slippery  surface ;  but 
she  saved  her  life.  Her  head  again  rose  above  the  water, 
and  now  both  hands  clung  to  the  irregular  face  of  the 
cavern. 

Every  muscle  was  strained  in  the  effort  to  sustain  her 
body  in  its  present  position.  How  rapidly  thoughts  ran 
through  her  mind  1  How  could  she  escape ;  how  much 
longer  could  she  cling  to  this  rock ;  and  a  dozen  other 
matters.  Barely  three  minutes  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
been  hurled  through  the  trap.  At  this  moment  Brunhilda 
heard  a  many-echoed  voice  roaring  high  above  her.  This 
was  followed  by  a  whistling  as  of  a  body  cutting  the  air, 
and  then  a  plunge  in  the  water  behind  her.  Could  it  be 
the  Graf  himself,  a  victim  to  himself?  The  concussion 
agitated  the  water  and  loosened  Brunhilda's  slight  hold; 
at  the  same  moment  something  touched  her  shoulder.  Was 
it  the  destroyer  seeking  to  save  himself  by  the  destroyed  ? 
At  least  she  would  not  perish  in  his  arms.  But  her  hands, 
with  which  she  sought  to  repel  him,  met  a  friend  instead 
of  foe.  The  Graf  had  hurled  down  her  spinning-wheel, 
to  finish,  if  necessary,  the  work  of  destruction. 

By  means  of  the  wheel  and  the  rock  Brunhilda  now  sup- 
ported herself,  and  shortly  became  sufficiently  composed  to 
think  of  something  further  than  her  immediate  condition. 
She  drew  herself  along  the  face  of  the  cavern,  and  pres- 
ently her  touch  revealed  to  her  a  ledge  of  sufficient  width 
as  a  resting-place  for  her  body.  She  dragged  herself  upon 
it,  and  rested  until  her  strength  returned.  The  ledge  ex- 
tended beyond  her  reach,  and  being  almost  level  with  the 
water,  she  was  able  to  creep  along  it  and  yet  retain  her 
hold  on  the  spinning-wheel.  At  each  movement  she  ex- 
plored with  her  hands  the  rock  beneath  and  beside  her : 
this  alone  guided  her ;  no  faintest  gleam  of  light  lessened 
the  awfulness  of  her  position,  or  assisted  her  in  the  least. 

Something  that  was  not  rock  presently  met  her  touch. 
It  was  loose  and  soft.  Her  fingers  recoiled.  Even  in  such 
peril  the  feminine  repugnance  of  her  senses  to  things 
strange  was  paramount.  It  might  be  some  rotting  slimy 
creature  of  the  water.  She  stretched  her  hand  in  another 
direction,  and  touched  something  like  a  loose  round  stone. 
But  what  was  the  thread-like  weed  beside  it  ?  She  rent 
the  fearful  stillness  with  a  yet  more  fearful  scream ;  and 
sprang  into  the  water,  away  from  the  loathsome  spot. 
That  was  not  stone  and  weed,  but  bone  and  hair. 

The  struggles  and  fatigues  that  followed  she  never  real- 
ized thoroughly  until,  exhausted,  she  lay  concealed  amongst 
the  vines  on  the  Rhine  bank.  She  wept  and  sobbed, 
muffling  the  sound  beneath  her  dank  sodden  dress,  lest  it 
might  lead  to  her  discovery.  It  was  evening,  and  within 
hearing  the  laborers  were  returning  to  their  homes.  Some 
were  chatting  and  laughing  —  these  cheered  her ;  but 
those  who  trod  along  without  speaking  filled  her  heart 
with  terror.  Improbable  as  it  was,  she  believed  them  to 
be  servants  of  the  Graf  sent  in  her  pursuit. 

How  thankful  was  she  when  the  first  star  twinkled 
down  upon  her  through  the  vine-leaves ;  how  grateful  when, 
looking  up  to  the  horrid  castle  from  which  she  had  escaped, 
she  saw  the  pale  flame  flickering  in  the  black  smoke  of  the 
beacon  I  Now  she  was  safe  from  discovery  by  the  villa- 
gers.  Ui»on  her  hands  and  knees  she  began  crawling  from 
ner  place  of  concealment.  Her  poor  arms  trembled  under 
her,  partly  from  cold,  but  still  more  from  the  agitation  of 


her  weary  heart.     She  essayed  to  walk  ;  her  legs  doubled 
under  her,  and  she  fell  with  her  face  upon  the  brown  earth. 

Oldwife  Grisel  was  no  more.  She  had  outlived  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  as  if  simply  to  prove  how  very 
tough  and  durable  her  constitution  could  be  when  it  chose ; 
but  when  the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright  she  melted 
quietly  out  of  existence,  like  the  snow.  Before  she  went 
she  told  her  son  where  he  would  find  her  money ;  so  that 
Rudolph,  when  she  was  dead,  found  himself  in  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  and  ample  provision  for  the  future  in  the 
undivided  profits  of  the  ferry.  The  propriety  which 
naturally  characterized  the  proceedings  of  two  such  de- 
lightful young  people  as  Dorothe  and  Rudolph  forbade 
them,  to  meet  henceforth  as  had  been  their  wont.  In  the 
evening  following  the  burial  of  old  Grisel,  they  had  a 
happy  hopeful  conversation. 

The  next  day  Rudolph  found  a  friend  to  look  afler  the 
ferry,  and  having  dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
he  boldly  walked  to  the  house  of  his  beloved,  and  asked 
to  see  the  rich  farmer  Werner.  He  marched  into  the 
counting-house  with  a  firm  step,  erect  head,  and  a  fine 
flush  in  his  open  face  that  made  him  look  very  handsome. 
I  dare  say  Dorothe  was  watching  from  some  coign  of  van- 
tage, and  thought  as  I  do.  Hurldebrand,  sitting  on  a  high 
chair  in  a  corner,  with  a  book  on  a  stand  before  him,  hardly 
noticed  Rudolph.  Werner,  who  was  counting  his  money, 
gave  a  glance  upwards  and  said,  — 

"  Four,  five,  six  —  take  a  seat,  if  you  please  ;  seven, 
eight  —  I'll  attend  to  you  directly  ;  nine,  ten  —  that  makes 
a  hundred  and  ten  score.  Now,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

When  a  straightforward  man  knows  what  he  wants  to 
say,  it  takes  him  but  little  time  to  say  it.  So  very  shortly 
Rudolph  told  how  he  wanted  to  marry  Dorothe,  and  share 
his  fortune  with  her.  'J'his  piece  of  intelligence  even 
roused  the  haughty  Hurldebrand  from  his  abstraction. 

Werner  asked  Rudolph  how  much  his  fortune  was,  and 
Rudolph,  who  had  come  quite  prepared  for  such  a  proper 
request,  pulled  out  his  heavy  bag  of  silver,  and  emptied  its 
contents,  big  and  little,  old  and  new,  bright  and  dull,  upon 
the  farmer's  table.  Hurldebrand  asked  Rudolph  of  what 
descent  he  was;  and  Rudolph  told  with  some  pride  in  his 
voice  how  his  forefathers  had  been  known  to  the  oldest 
memory  as  honest  ferrymen  of  the  Rhine.  Werner  had 
begun  to  count  a  new  pile  of  gold,  and  he  said,  when  Ru- 
dolph had  replied  to  Hurldebrand,  "  Eleven,  twelve  —  put 
up  your  money,  my  good  young  man,  and  —  thirteen,  four- 
teen —  get  this  foolish  notion  out  of  your  —  fifteen,  six- 
teen—  head  as  soon  as  —  seventeen  —  possible.  Such  a 
marriage  is  —  eighteen  —  preposterous  ;  so  farewell,  and 
God  speed  you  —  nineteen,  twenty." 

Hurldebrand  gave  his  nose  a  scornful  elevation,  and  re- 
turned to  his  study. 

And  now  Rudolph  was  sitting  on  his  bed  in  the  cottage, 
and  the  young  moon  was  looking  with  pitiless  coldness 
through  the  window  into  his  mournful  eyes,  that  glittered 
with  an  unwonted  tear.  Sad  and  dejected  was  he.  What 
hope  was  there  for  him  in  this  world,  when  money  and 
honest  lineage,  and  an  irreproachable  and  perfect  love, 
failed  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  maiden  who  loved  him  ? 
All  he  could  say  had  been  unavailing.  He  had  been  for- 
bidden to  see  or  speak  more  to  Dorothe.  Was  there  any 
one  in  this  world  so  truly  wretched  as  he  ? 

There  was  a  feeble  knock  at  the  door.  He  rose,  curious 
to  know  who  could  be  out  at  this  prohibited  time."  He 
opened  the  door,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  question  a 
moment  since  in  his  heart,  there  tottered  up  to  him  a 
woman  all  wan  and  bloodless.  He  drew  back  aghast,  and 
she  followed  him  into  the  moonlight,  where  her  white  teeth 
and  widely-opened  eyes  added  to  her  ghostly  appearance. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  ;  her  hand  was  damp  and  cold 
as  death ;  and  her  sleeve  as  it  touched  him  was  heavy 
with  moisture.  When  at  first  he  saw  a  woman's  figure  in 
the  doorway,  he  thought  it  was  Dorothe's ;  now  he  wai 
undeceived,  yet  the  features  seemed  familiar  to  him.  Who 
was  she? 
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"  You  do  not  know  me,"  she  said.     "  How  should  you  ? 
I  have  lived  lonij  enough  to  grow  old  and  ugly,  but"  — 
"Brunhilda!" 

"  Hush !  for  God's  sake,  hush  I  " 
"  You  were  buried  long  since,  I  thought." 
"  I  have  risen  from  the  grave  and  from  the  dead.     I  am 
almost  mad.     I  cannot  believe  I  live.     Have  I  been  mur- 
dered, and  is  this  death  ?    Oh,  my  God,  give  me  a  proof,  a 
proof!  " 

Rudolph  took  both  her  hands  in  his  and  said,  "Brun- 
hilda, poor  Brunhilda  I " 

"  Oh,  this  is  Rudolph  —  this  his  living  voice  —  his  kind 
voice  I  Oh,  say  again.  Poor  Brunhilda,  poor  Brunhilda, 
poor  Brunhilda  !  "  She  sank  upon  the  bed,  in  agony,  weep- 
ing for  herself.  These  first  words  of  kindness  did  more 
than  all  the  GraPs  cruelty ;  they  almost  broke  her  heart. 
Rudolph  bent  over  her,  soothing  and  calming  her  with  the 
softness  and  tenderness  of  a  woman.  He  bade  her  take 
her  saturated  clothes  off,  and  go  to  bed.  Then  he  took  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  assured  that  all  was  safe,  crept  into  the 
orchard,  and  rather  astonished  the  browsing  cow  by  un- 
timely drawing  a  supply  of  milk  from  her.  He  bade 
Brunhilda  tell  him  when  he  might  enter,  and  then,  with 
such  innocent  freedom  as  the  perfectly  pure  only  can  en- 
joy, he  sat  beside  the  bed  in  which  she  lay,  dressing  the 
poor  cut  fingers,  and  feeding  her  with  assiduous  entreaty, 
as  a  mother  would  her  sick  child. 

He  sat  there  until  the  moon  ceased  to  shine  into  the 
room.  He  had  bidden  her  try  to  sleep,  and  she  lay  per- 
fectly still  that  he  mi^ht  see  how  docile  she  was  ;  and  now 
she  heard  by  his  regular  breathing  that  he  slept.  As  she 
moved,  her  cheek  touched  his  fingers  as  thqy  lay  upon  her 
pillow;  gently  she  raised  herself  and  touched  them  with 
her  quivering  lips,  with  what  feelings  few  hearts  may  ever 
feel,  happily  or  unhappily.  Then  she  too  slept,  and  he, 
awaking,  crept  to  his  mother's  room,  laying  himself  upon 
the  empty  bed  to  dream  —  a  medley  dream,  in  which  his 
own  and  Brunhilda's  unhappiness  were  strangely  combined, 
and  Dorothe  and  the  wicked  Schwartzenschwein  played 
changeful  parts. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  astute  reader  will  know  per- 
fectly well,  without  reading  farther,  how  this  is  all  to  end. 
Dorothe,  with  her  big  eyes,  will  cry  awhile,  and  Rudolph 
will  forget  that  attachment ;  whilst  his  pity  for  Brunhilda 
will  change  to  a  deeper  feeling  of  love.  Somehow  or  other 
Schwartzenschwein  gets  killed,  and  Rudolph  offers  his 
hand  to  Brunhilda,  who,  when  they  are  married,  will  pre- 
sent him  with  all  the  late  Grafs  property,  which  is  hers  by 
law.  Then  they  will  make  a  bonfire  of  the  old  castle  to 
celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  the  ruins  are  there  to  this  day. 
But  if  the  reader  does  think  so,  and  will  read  on  to  the 
bitter  end,  he  will  discover  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
wisest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  race  may,  for  once  in  his 
life,  be  mistaken. 

Dorothe,  it  is  true,  had  another  and  a  new  lover.  For 
the  term  of  mourning  required  by  mediaeval  decency  being 
expired,  the  Graf  once  more  sought  him  a  wife.  Of  all 
maidens  none  appeared  so  eligible  for  this  purpose  as  Do- 
rothe. Her  own  charms  and  her  father's  riches  appealed 
at  once  to  his  heart  and  head  ;  he  was  moved  alike  by  Cu- 
pid and  cupidity.  When  quarter-day  arrived  he  called 
personally  upon  Werner,  and  whilst  upon  the  subject  of 
rents,  he  took  occasion  to  mention  the  laceration  caused  in 
his  bosom  by  the  fair  Dorothe.  The  farmer,  instead  of 
treating  this  as  a  mere  joke,  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
should  feel  in  becoming  the  father-in-law  of  so  worthy  a 
noble  as  Schwartzenschwein,  and  then  showed  him  the 
bags  of  gold  set  aside  for  Dorothe's  portion. i  Uurldebrand 
likewise  expressed  his  desire  to  be  united  by  marriage  with 
such  a  fine  old  (disreputable)  line  as  the  Grafs.  "True, 
father  and  son  believed  him  to  be  a  rascal ;  but  then  if  we 
refused  alliances   simply  on  this  ground,  what  on  earth 

1  Werner's  dissimilar  treatment  of  the  two  suitors  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  text,  "  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given."  A  curious  parallel 
may  be  found  in  the  cu.ttom  of  certain  civic  guilds  in  these  barbarous  times ; 
they  would  with  the  utmost  eagerness  present  a  monarch  with  a  license  for 
hawking,  and  inclose  it  in  a  golden  casket,  and  the  next  minute  give  two 
months'  imprisonment  to  a  poor  hawker  who  couldn't  afford  to  buy  one. 


would  become  of  our  "blood"?  So  he  invited  the  Graf 
to  stay  to  supper,  and  bade  Dorothe  adorn  herself  with 
ribbons. 

Dorothe  was  obedient;  but  her  bright  ribbons  were 
strangely  in  contrast  with  her  sad  face.  That  was  cold, 
pale,  and  thin ;  but  her  considerate  relatives  consoled 
themselves  that  it  made  her  eyes  appear  larger  and 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Schwartzen- 
schwein was  exceedingly  pleased  and  none  the  less  so  be- 
cause of  Dorothe's  silence.  He  said  a  woman  with  so  little 
to  say  would  make  an  obedient  wife.  This  compliment 
was  regarded  by  the  punctilious  Hurldebrand  as  nothing 
less  than  an  expression  of  love ;  therefore,  as  he  accom- 
panied the  Graf  to  the  Teufelswerk  path,  he  delicately  in- 
quired of  him  what  his  intentions  were,  to  which  Schwartz- 
enschwein replied  that  he  intended  marria<re  with  Dorothe, 
and  that  as  early  as  convenient  Then  Hurldebrand  em- 
braced the  Graf,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  satisfaction. 
The  next  day  Werner  asked  his  daughter  when  it  would 
be  convenient  for  her  to  marrv  the  Graf  von  Schwartzen- 
schwein.    Dorothe  angrily  replied,  "  Never !  " 

"  Then   when   can    you   make   it    convenient  ?  "    asked 
Hurldebrand. 

And  again  Dorothe  answered,  "Never!"  Father  and 
brother  at  first  laughed  ;  afterwards  they  frowned.  But 
Dorothe  stirred  not  a  muscle  of  her  face.  She  who  was 
unhesitatingly  obedient  in  all  else  was  as  unhesitatingly 
disobedient  in  this.  Nothing  Werner  or  Hurldebrand  said 
moved  her  in  the  least.  She  said  she  would  marry  no  one 
if  not  Rudolph  ;  and  asked  them  if  they  wished  her  to  be 
murdered,  as  the  previous  consorts  of  the  Graf  had  been. 
Werner  and  Hurldebrand  both  agreed  that  such  would  be 
an  enviable  fate  compared  with  a  mesalliance  with  a  ferry- 
man. You  see  they  were  not  going  to  live  with  the  Graf. 
A  week  passed,  and  Dorothe  was  unaltered  in  her  decis- 
ion. When  the  Graf  came  for  his  answer,  the  holy  Hurl- 
debrand told  a  lie,  saying  that  Dorothe  had  a  slight  attack 
of  the  measles  ;  and  so  the  Graf  was  put  off  for  a  while. 
Meanwhile  Hurldebrand  arranged  to  go  to  Rudolph,  and 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  with  him  towards  furthering 
their  object.  If  he  would  only  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
in  any  manner  agreeable  to  himself,  it  might,  by  destroy- 
ing Dorothe's  hopes,  alter  her  determination.  To  liu- 
doiph's  culpable  behavior  they  attributed  Dorothe's  dispo- 
sition to  thwart  the  wishes  of  their  hearts  ;  and  it  seemed 
but  just  and  reasonable  that  he  in  retom  should  make  a 
sacrifice  —  of  himself,  for  instance. 

With  this  view  Hurldebrand  one  day  made  his  way  to 
the  ferry-house  ;  but  his  habit  of  prying  in  at  people's  win- 
*dows  saved  him  a  world  of  trouble  in  this  case.  What  he 
saw  when  he  peeped  through  the  little  casement  in  Ru- 
dolph's cottage  was  quite  sufficient;  he  returned  home 
with  joy  in  his  heart.  He  told  Dorothe  that  Rudolph  wa» 
married ;  and  when  she  boldly  refused  to  believe  him,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  took  her  trembling  by  the  well- 
loved  path  to  the  ferry.  It  was  noon,  and  Rudolph  was  in 
his  boat.  Stealthily  Hurldebrand  led  her  over  the  sofi 
green  to  the  back  window  in  the  little  cottage,  and  when 
he  had  first  peeped  himself,  he  bade  Dorothe  look.  With 
her  back  towards  them  sat  a  graceful  young  woman,  and 
she  was  braiding  her  long,  shining  hair.  Dorothe  saw  this, 
and  that  the  hair  was  fair,  and  that  the  neck  beneath  waa 
white,  .and  she  said  faintly  to  her  brother,  "  Take  me  home, 
take  me  home  !  " 

Never  perhaps  was  a  good  man  so  elated  with  a  sister's 
misery  as  Hurldebrand.  He  kissed  her  affectionately  when 
he  said  "  Good  night,"  and  chuckled  with  his  father  in  a 
quite  plebeian  and  secular  way. 

Then  Dorothe  cared  not  what  became  of  her,  and  she 
wished  not  to  live.  She  should  die :  let  it  be  quickly. 
At  least  before  she  went  she  would  please  her  o-ood  father. 
So  she  said  to  him,  "  Father,  when  the  Graf  will  have  me, 
I  am  his."  Afler  this  Werner  was  as  delighted  as  Hurlde- 
brand, and  the  Graf  as  pleased  as  any  one.  There  should 
be  another  fete,  and  the  little  chapel  should  be  strewn  with 
white  and  pink  roses.  Great  preparations  were  made. 
Triumphal  arches  were  set  up ;  and  the  mayor,  with  the 
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assistance  of  a  dictionary  and  the  sexton,  wrote  an  address, 
complimenting  the  Graf  on  obtaining  four  wives  more  than 
an  ordinary  man  attains  to.  The  extra  grandeur  of  these 
preparations  was  made  by  the  corporation,  because  latterly 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  wealthier  Bergheimites  had 
suffered  greatly  by  the  inroads  of  an  opposition  Graf's 
marauders,  to  whose  incursions  they  desired  Schwartzen- 
Bchwein  to  put  a  stop. 

When  Rudolph  heard  of  the  approaching  marriage,  he 
was  heart-broken.  Whilst  Dorothe  lived  and  loved  him, 
life  was  sweet ;  but  now  she  was  false  and  loved  him  not, 
death  were  less  bitter.  Brunhilda  saw  his  grief,  and  her 
good  heart  bled  for  him.  She  suggested  that  Dorothe  was 
acting  under  compulsion  and  not  from  choice  ;  and  she 
bade  him  seek  her  and  assure  himself  she  was  yet  true. 
Not  for  one  minute  did  Brunhilda  entertain  the  unworthy 
thought  that  Dorothe's  marriage  with  the  Graf  would  give 
Rudolph  to  her  (Brunhilda).  She  loved  him  too  deeply, 
too  well  for  that. 

Rudolph  shook  his  head  sadly ;  and  hopelessly  he  went 
to  Werner's  house  and  asked  to  see  Dorothe.  But  Werner 
and  Hurldebrand  thrust  him  from  the  door,  and  said  Do- 
rothe had  freely  given  herself  to  the  Graf  and  scorned  the 
ferryman.  Finally  they  sneeringly  bade  him  go  back  and 
be  content  with  his  leman.  Never  had  Rudolph  felt  so 
bitterly  enraged.  Her  that  he  called  sister  they  had  called 
by  an  opprobrious  name ;  they  had  been  spying  into  his 
affairs,  and  wilfully  mi.ejudged  his  humanity.  Not  one  ■ 
word  of  this  did  he  tell  Brunhilda;  she  suffered  enough. 
But  in  his  sleep  he  spoke  wildly  and  loud  through  the 
night ;  whilst  Brunhilda  knelt  by  her  bed,  praying  and 
weeping. 

The  Graf  descended  from  the  castle  full  an  hour  before 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  The  interim  he  employed 
in  receiving  the  address  and  promising  redress.  The 
Bergheimites  should  be  avenged  on  the  unprincipled  ma- 
rauders. He  inspected  the  floral  arrangements,  and  tasted 
the  wine  supplied  by  Werner  for  general  use.  Then  he 
went  into  the  chapel,  and  whilst  drawing  on  his  new  gaunt- 
lets made  casual  inquiries  of  the  sexton  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  church  plate.  Knowledge  is  always  useful. 
The  Graf  was  not  above  robbing  a  church.  The  villagers 
lined  either  side  of  the  road  through  the  market-place, 
and  looked  eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  Werner  and  the 
bridal  party. 

Presently  there  was  a  murmur,  and  the  procession  ap- 
peared.     First  came  the  whole  police  force  of  the  two 
villages  to  clear  the  way  ;  and  as  there  were  no  obstacles 
in  their  path,  they  performed  their  duty  to  universal  admi- 
ration.    Then  came  Werner's  vine-dressers  in  an  unique 
livery,  invented  by  Hurldebrand  especially  for  this  occa- 
sion, and  very  fine  tbey  looked ;  especially  those  who  hap- 
pened to  fit  their  clothes.     Hurldebrand  had  to  have  the 
costumes  made  in  Koln,  and  as  all  were  made  precisely  of 
one  size,  it  was  rather  awkward  for  the  little  men  ;  they 
had  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  peaks  of  their  heavy  hel- 
mets above  their  nose.     And  it  was  al.-o  slightly  uncom- 
ortable  for  the  big  men  ;  they  were  obliged  to  take  minc- 
ng  steps,  like  a  girl,  a  certain  fear  attending  their  every 
movement.      Then  came    Hurldebrand    in  the  armor  his 
grandfather  had  fought  in   against  the  Saracens,  and  he 
inspired  terror  in  every  heart  ;  for  some  were  awed  by  his 
terrific  appearance,  and  others  feared  his  weight  would 
break  his  horse's  back  in  the  middle.     So  he  staggered  by. 
Then  came  Werner  with  everything  upon  him  new,  includ- 
ing a  black  patch  on  his  nose.     The  barber  who  shaved 
him  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  careful, 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  hand  steady  for  nervousness, 
and  the  razor,  slipping  into  the  soft  part  of  the  farmer's 
nose,  had  caused  an  extensive  and  gaping  wound  :  hence 
the  plaster.     Supporting  herself  upon   his   arm   was   the 
bride.     They  were  followed  by  her  friends,  and  the  pro- 
cession  was  closed  by  Werner's  dairy-maids  and  female 
servants,  who,  like  the  men,  had  been  attired  by  Hurlde- 
brand in  appropriate  dress.     They  did 'not  look  so  uncom- 
fortable as  the  men,  because  it  was  easy  enough  to  leave 
hooks  undone  here,  and  to  stick  pins  in  there  ;  and  besides 


they  were  very  well  known  to  every  one  in  the  village,  and  a 
good  deal  of  good-humored  pleasantry  and  fun  took  place 
between  them  and  their  friends.  Especially  the  little  boys 
took  pleasure  in  treading  upon  their  long  skirts,  and  in 
pinning  tags  and  bobs  to  the  hanging  fallals  of  their  head- 
dresses. 

As  if  in  a  stupor  the  bride  walked  along.  Her  eyes 
were  not  cast  down,  but  looked  straight  before  her  into 
vacuity.  Her  features  were  quite  expressionless.  It  was 
as  if  her  soul  were  already  dead,  and  her  body  but  the  fair 
nest  from  which  the  sweet  bird  had  flown. 

She  had  reached  the  market-place,  when  from  the  crowd 
one  stepped  forward,  and  running  to  her  side  caught  up 
her  listless  hand  and  said, — 
"  Dorothe,  Dorothe  !  " 

Our  hearts  require  little  of  our  tongues.  In  repeating 
that  name,  unhappy  Rudolph  expressed  what  hours  of  ex- 
planation could  not  have  told.  Bitter  grief  and  faithful 
love,  entreaty  and  despair,  were  in  an  instant  told,  and  as 
quickly  heard  and  believed.  Now  a  flush  came  into  Do- 
rothe's face,  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  Rudolph  as  if 
they  would  never  leave  him,  and  she  flung  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  knowing  nothing  but  that  he  was  still  hers. 

Werner  was  amazed  and  confounded.  What  could  he 
do  ?  Not  knowing,  he  hastened  after  Hurldebrand,  who, 
concerned  with  his  own  difficulties,  was  getting  along  as 
fast  as  he  could  with  his  part  of  the  procession,  and  leav- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  cavalcade  behind. 

You  may  be  sure  the  episode  of  the  lovers'  meeting  at- 
tracted all  attention.  Whispers,  murmurs,  sympathetic 
sighs  arose  from  those  near,  and  were  echoed  by  those  be- 
yond. The  villagers  closed  round  the  young  couple,  and 
through  this  mob  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  break.  Hurlde- 
brand's  horse  had  been  stopped,  and  when  urged  to  pro- 
ceed again,  had  quietly  doubled  his  legs  and  rolled  over 
on  his  rider ;  and  Werner  was  disrespectfully  handled  by 
the  independent  villagers  when  he  attempted  to  get  before 
them.  At  this  juncture  the  Graf's  harsh  voice  was  heard, 
and  quickly  an  opening  was  made  for  him.  He  strode 
through  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  Werner  fol- 
lowed at  his  heels  like  a  hound.  The  mob  closed  in  and 
pressed  close  upon  them.  Schwartzenschweiu  drew  his 
sword,  and  quickly  the  villagers  fell  back,  leaving  an  open 
space  around  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene. 
"  Sunder  them  !  sunder  them  1 "  shouted  Wejner. 
The  Graf  put  his  hand  upon  Dorothe's  shoulder,  and 
said  to  Rudolph,  — 
'   "  Ferryman,  this  woman  is  my  wife." 

"  She  is  not  thine,  nor  shall  she  be,"  said  Rudolph,  dis- 
engaging his  sword  arm  from  about  Dorothe's  waist. 

"  She  and  her  father  too  have  given  their  promise. 
Who  will  separate  us  ?  Who  has  the  right  to  come  be- 
tween us  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  a  voice  beside. 

Then  Brunhilda,  removing  a  veil  that  had  concealed  her 
face  from  those  she  stood  amongst,  looked  boldly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wicked  Graf,  and  turned  around  that  all  people 
might  see  her.  Then  she  said  loudly,  that  they  might 
every  one  hear  her,  "  I  am  Brunhilda,  the  wife  of  Graf 
von  Schwartzensoliwein,  and  I  forbid  this  marriage." 

The  Graf  appeared  unable  to  believe  his  senses.  His 
face  became  ashen,  and  the  peonies  that  erst  blossomed  in 
his  cheeks  were  distilled,  and  the  drops  of  moisture  stood 
upon  his  face.  A  hostile  murmur  amongst  the  villagers 
aroused  him  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  decisive 
action.  He  drew  a  whistle  from  his  breast  and  blew  a 
shrill  note.  Half  a  dozen  quasi-villagers  threw  off  their 
cloaks  and  appeared  in  their  true  characters  —  Schwartz- 
enschwein's  body-guard,  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  Graf 
and  his  men  faced  the  crowd  and  drew  their  swords. 

''  Now,"  said  the  Graf,  "  let  us  arbitrate.  Resistance  is 
useless.  Surrender  to  me  Dorothe;  she  shall  be  mine. 
As  for  thee, -woman"  (facing  Brunhilda),  "  thou  art  an 
unprincipled  impostor,  and  must  suffer  the  punishment 
of  imposition.     Guards,  seize  her  I" 

"  Hold  I  "  cried  Rudolph.  "  Thou  .art  known.  Suspect- 
ing who  the  real  marauders  were,  we  have  watched,  and 
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found  in  thee  and  thy  scoundrels  the  destroyers  of  our 
property.  We  are  prepared  ! "  Ho  clapped  his  hands, 
and  a  score  of  sturdy  villa<^er8,  turning  up  their  sleeves, 
dis|)layed  at  once  their  badge  of  special  constable,  and  the 
lethal  weapon  wielded  by  the  force.  Rudolph  himself 
drew  his  sword,  and  placing  himself  between  Dorothe  and 
Brunhilda  and  the  Graf,  he  shouted,  — 

"  Berghuim,  secure  the  rascals,  and  for  yourself  freedom 
from  the  cursed  yoke  of  Schwartzenschwein."  Unused  to 
armed  opposition,  the  Grafs  men  no  sooner  saw  the  for- 
midable array  of  their  adversaries  then  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy.  Not  so  the 
Graf  Whirling  his  sword  about  his  head  he  sprang  to- 
wards Rudolph,  and  brought  his  weapon  down  with  the 
utmost  velocity.  It  is  needless  to  say  Rudolph  excused 
himself  from  being  cleft  to  the  chine  by  a  very  dexterous 
parry.  And  then  began  a  fearful  fight.  Every  stroke 
seemed  to  carry  certain  destruction  with  it,  yet  failed  in 
effect.  Not  once  did  either  seek  the  customary  interval 
for  refreshment.  Blood  flowed  on  both  sides,  and  blood 
flew  between.  Men  feared  to  interpose.  Women  were 
too  interested  to  faint.  All  prayed  for  the  success  of 
Rudolph.  E\en  Werner  said,  "Conquer,  Rudolph,  and 
thy  guerdon  shall  be  Dorothe ; "  and  Hurldebrand  said, 
"  Thy  prowess  (if  thou  winnest)  will  prove  thy  nobility, 
and  thy  worth  even  for  my  sister." 

What  other  encouragement  needed  Rudolph?  Yet  a 
greater  incentive  had  he  in  the  spectacle  of  these  two  poor 
women,  who  loved  him  so  dearly,  clinging  to  each  other, 
in  terror  for  his,  rather  than  of  their  own  fate.  He  was 
not  fighting  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for  them  ;  and  this 
it  was  that  made  him  superior  to  his  foe.  At  last  Rudolph 
made  a  desperate  lunge  and  his  sword  was  through  the 
Grafs  body.  The  Grafs  parry  came  too  late.  Yet  the 
stroke  cut  Rudolph's  sword  olf  by  the  hilt.  The  Graf, 
though  mortally  wounded,  was  not  yet  dead.  With  agony 
and  hate  transforming  his  face  to  that  of  a  fiend,  he  nerved 
himself  for  the  thrust  which  should  be  his  last.  Rudolph 
saw  it.  He  cast  one  tender  look  of  despair,  immortal  love, 
and  adieu  at  Dorothe,  and  dropped  his  arms  beside  him  to 
receive  his  death.  And  now  Schwartzenschwein's  sword 
in  its  turn  was  sheathed  in  quivering  flesh,  and  the  Graf 
and  his  victim  fell  together.     Yet  Rudolph  was  unscathed  I 

Brunhilda  had  seen  his  despair  and  thrown  herself  upon 
the  threatening  steel,  and  now,  but  a  foot  removed  from 
the  Grafs  corse,  she  lay  bleeding  on  the  stones.  Rudolph 
flung  himself  beside  her,  and  by  him  sank  Dorothe. 

Brunhilda  saw  no  one  but  him  for  whom  she  died.  She 
could  not  speak,  but  her  expanded  eyes  were  full  of  unut- 
terable love  and  entreaty,  as  Rudolph  looked  down  into 
them.  And  she  pursed  her  lips,  like  an  erring  child  wish- 
ing a  kiss  before  sinking  to  sleep.  He  bent  his  head,  and 
for  the  first  time  their  lips  met,  and  the  sound  of  a  kiss 
broke  the  awful  silence.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  with 
the  saddest,  sweetest  smile,  and  a  little  shuddering  sigh 
told  how  all  grief  left  her  heart,  and  that  at  last  the  weary 
child  slumbered. 


MY    ACTIVE   SUBALTERN. 

IN   TWO   CHAPTERS. 
II. 

I  MENTION  these  little  matters  to  show  that  Fulhard's 
qualities  were  in  no  danger  of  being  overlooked,  and  that 
everybody  in  those  days  desired  to  think  favorably  of  him. 
He  seemed  to  accept  any  approbation  that  came  to  him,  as 
a  natural  right  ;  but  when  his  sayings  or  doings  were  not 
regarded  approvingly,  that  gave  him  small  concern.  He 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  himself,  and  if  others  had  not 
the  discernment  to  recognize  his  merits,  it  was  their  mis- 
fortune. What  he  thought  of  such  benighted  people  was 
often  shown  in  his  manner,  and  the  sneering  tone  in  which 
he  combated  or  criticised  their  remarks. 

Poor  Evans  was  constantly  provoking  and  incurring  his 


hard  word.  You  see,  without  my  telling  you,  how  this 
would  happen.  Evans's  occupation  was  gone.  His  little 
knowing  discoveries,  scratched  out  with  so  much  under- 
ground labor,  were  not  only  surpassed  —  they  were  made 
insignificant  by  Fulhard's  twenty  times  more  active  and 
bold  researches,  and  ridiculous  by  the  ensign's  deprecia- 
tory remarks  on  them.  I  think  that  Evans,  excessively 
jealous  at  finding  himself  ontdone  in  his  own  line,  probably 
gave  some  provocation ;  but  whoever  was  to  blame,  there 
was  some  sparring  which  it  was  painful  to  listen  to.  After 
it  becan,  Evans's  horses,  his  curiosities,  his  brown  and 
black  acquaintances,  his  information,  were*  pointedly  sur- 
passed, each  in  its  own  kind,  by  Fulhard's. 

Poor  Evans  seemed  broken-hearted,  and  talked  of  leav- 
ing the  regiment,  which  many  of  us  implored  him  not  to  do, 
but  to  have  patience.  He  required  some,  for  Fulhard, 
having  begun  the  war,  did  not  confine  himself  to  rivalry  in 
what  may  be  called  Evans's  private  department,  but  be- 
came very  critical  about  the  mess,  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
Evans  was  treasurer,  and  indeed  pretty  nearly  sole  man- 
ager. This  "  nagging,"  though  it  may  have  been  adopted 
out  of  ill-will  to  the  treasurer,  was  nevertheless,  I  susp>e<:t, 
due  to  another  motive  also.  Fulhard  was  known  to  be 
again  short  of  money  ;  his  father  had  positively  refused  to 
increase  his  allowance ;  and  he  had  laid  his  friends  and 
admirers  under  contributions,  which  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
restore.  He  was  very  urgent  with  all  those  who  would 
allow  him  to  advise  them,  that  they  should  deal  at  particu- 
lar stores  and  should  purchase  certain  things  which  he 
strongly  recommended,  whether  they  required  them  or  not. 

All  this  looked  bad,  and  the  fault-finding  with  the  mess 
may  have  been  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  ;  for  Evans  had 
positively  refused  to  open  accounts  for  the  mess  with  Ful- 
hard's friends,  or  to  relax  in  any  way  the  rules,  which 
were  very  stringent,  especially  as  to  early  payments  of 
officers'  accounts.  The  latter  was  loud  in  his  expositions 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  —  we  were  to  live 
fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  at  the  least  —  if  there  were  a  civil- 
ian mess-man  and  "  no  monopoly,"  as  the  opposition  were 
taught  to  call  it.  Many  were  ungenerous  enough  to  see  in 
this  plan  only  a  means  of  procuring  credit  longer  than  • 
the  regulations  allowed,  and  of  commencing  dealings  with 
certain  tradesmen  whom  the  most  of  us  did  not  desire  to 
employ.  But  the  agitation,  kept  up  with  the  vis  which 
Fulhard  knew  how  to  apply,  was  really  effective  among  the 
juniors ;  we  were  rapidly  becoming  two  parties ;  and  the 
consequences  to  the  regiment  promised  to  be  serious.  The 
seniors  supported  Evans  and  the  old  regime ;  but  the  press- 
ure was  getting  very  strong  —  an  old  stager  going  nome 
and  a  young  one  coming  out  might  turn  the  scale. 

In  the  mean  time  my  ensign  was  fool  enough  to  get  into 
a  mess  from  which  all  his  effrontery  couldn't  save  him. 
There  was  a  pickle  called  Morley  in  the  regiment  —  a 
queer  fellow,  but  rather  a  cub.  The  colonel  thought  he 
might  make  something  of  him  ;  and  with  a  view  of  doing  so, 
noticed  all  his  escapades,  although  not  severely.  Morley, 
however,  was  greatly  frightened  —  thought  the  colonel 
wanted  to  be  down  on  him,  and  was  as  anxious  if  he  made 
a  mistake  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  irregularity.  While 
under  the  belief  that  the  colonel  would  make  a  handle  of 
his  first  stumble  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  had  to  attend  the 
general's  half-yearly  inspection  ;  and  he  remembered  just 
before  the  appointed  day  that  his  shako  had  been  destroyed 
in  some  foolish  skylark. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  there  was  nothing  in  the  case 
which,  if  the  story  were  fairly  told,  could  have  been  treated 
as  very  heinous.  He  had  lost  his  shako  by  an  accident,  and 
hadn't  had  time  to  get  out  another  —  that  was  all.  But 
Morley  had  visions  of  being  pointed  out  to  the  general  as 
unprovided  with  a  proper  head-dress,  and  at  the  same  time 
spoken  of  as  a  youth  whom  it  was  not  desirable  to  retain 
in  the  service.  He  couldn't  borrow  a  shako,  because  the 
whole  regiment  was  to  turn  out,  and  every  officer  would  be 
required  to  wear  his  own.  One  shako  only  would  be  off 
duty  —  Anstruther's,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed ;  but 
Morley  had  offended  Anstruther  by  some  piece  of  imperti- 
nence, and  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  the  loan. 
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On  his  mentioning  his  difficulty  to  Fulhard,  of  whom  he 
was  a  sort  of  protege,  the  latter,  who  did  not  like  Anstru- 
ther,  most  unjustly  agreed  with  Morley  that  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  ask  the  loan  of  the  shako.  "  But  never  mind 
that,  my  boy,"  added  my  sub  ;  '•  I'll  get  you  the  shako  in 
spite  of  him  —  see  if  I  don't."  And  he  really  brought  it 
to  Morley,  telling  him  with  a  complacent  smile  that  he  had 
gone  to  Anstrutlier's  room  while  the  latter  lay  awake  on 
Eis  bed,  crawled  under  the  bed  to  the  inner  corner  of  the 
chamber,  got  possession  of  the  shako,  and  returned  without 
being  seen  or  heard.  Morley  wore  it  on  parade,  but  after- 
wards resisted  Fulhard's  proposal  to  take  it  back  again  sur- 
reptitiously, either  fearing  that  it  had  already  been  missed, 
or  else  having  sufficient  sense  of  propriety  to  be  open  with 
Anstruther,  now  that  his  difficulty  had  been  got  over.  Lucky 
for  him  that  he  took  that  course,  for  the  shako  had  been 
missed,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  avoid  detec- 
tion ;  so  confession  was  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  properest 
course.  Morley  went  into  Anstruther's  room  with  the  shako 
in  his  hand,  and  made  a  very  humble  apology  for  having 
taken  the  liberty  of  using  it. 

"  Before  I  make  any  answer  to  your  excuses,"  answered 
Anstruther,  "  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  by  what 
means  you  got  possession  of  the  shako  ;  did  you  make  use 
of  my  servant  ?  " 

"  fJo,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  explain." 

In  Anstruther's  hands,  and  with  a  lame  case,  Morley  was 
not  long  in  betraying  enough  to  let  it  be  guessed  how 
things  stood ;  indeed,  he  need  not  have  had  any  scruple 
about  revealing  the  whole  business,  if  he  had  remembered 
that  Fulhard  had  boasted  of  his  exploit. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Anstruther,  "  I  accept  your 
apology,  and  request  you  to  understand  that  by  simply 
having  asked  the  loan  of  me  you  might  have  prevented  the 
having  to  excuse  yourself  at  all.  The  matter  is  at  an  end 
between  you  and  me  ;  not  so  between  me  and  the  person 
who  may  have  taken  the  liberty  of  removing  the  shako 
from  my  room." 

Anstruther  immediately  requested  a  friend  to  bring  Ful- 
hard to  account ;  but  the  story  being  now  pretty  well 
known,  and  Anstruther's  probable  course  accurately 
guessed,  it  was  determined  among  us  seniors  that  our  sick 
comrade  should  not  be  troubled  about  the  escapade. 
Three  of  us  had  an  interview  with  Fulhard,  and  told  him 
that  unless  he  should  write  a  full  and  sufficient  apology  to 
Anstruther  we  would  take  up  the  matter  as  a  military  mis- 
demeanor, and  bring  it  officially  before  the  colonel. 

He  tried  to  make  light  of  it,  and  he  tried  to  bluster,  say- 
ing that  it  was  but  a  private  misunderstanding  at  the  worst. 
This,  however,  did  not  answer ;  he  dared  not  let  the  case 
go  into  the  orderly-room;  and  finally  he  penned  the  re- 
quired note,  which  anticipated  Anstruther's  message  to  him, 
and  which,  being  accepted,  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty. 
Fulhard's  repute  was,  however,  a  good  deal  shaken  by  his 
being  so  plainly  shown  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  His 
pecuniary  shortcomings,  moreover,  were  damaging  to  him  a 
good  deal,  and  an  expedient  to  which  he  now  resorted  to 
raise  the  wind  still  further  lowered  him  in  public  estima- 
tion. 

There  was  a  young  merchant  of  some  means  but  not  very 
much  discretion,  with  whom  many  of  our  officers  were 
pretty  intimate.  His  name  was  Henriquez.  This  yoMth 
expressed  some  doubt  about  anybody  being  able  to  do  a 
walking  feat  against  time,  of  which  Fulhard  had  spoken  ; 
whereupon  the  latter  offered  to  do  something  very  much 
harder  —  that  is,  he  was  to  do  the  same  distance  in  the 
tame  time,  and  he  was  to  carry  a  knapsack  with  a  soldier's 
full  kit  in  it. 

It  was  no  more  than  he  had  done  at  home,  but  of  course 
things  were  different  in  this  climate.  Henriquez  made  the 
bet  rather  against  his  will,  and  won  it  rather  against  his 
expectation,  after  the  readiness  to  undertake  it  displayed 
by  Fulhard.  The  ensign  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
raising  the  three  doubloons  which  he  lost,  and  he  never 
recovered  from  the  failure.  It  was  liot  like  him,  how- 
ever, to  accept  anything  like  defeat,  and  he  was  very  hard 


run  for  money.  So  he  announced  with  much  confidence 
that  this  little  trial  had  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  him ; 
that  he  knew  now  exactly  what  he  could  accomplish,  and 
that  Henriquez  was  quite  welcome  to  the  three  doubloons, 
for  he  meant  to  have  them  back  again  with  usurious  in- 
terest shortly. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  would  do  a  much  longer  walk 
at  the  same  rate  as  before,  but  carrying  an  empty  knapsack 
instead  of  a  full  one.  This  he  said  he  would  forfeit  his  life 
if  he  didn't  do.  He  quite  pestered  Henriquez  to  make  a 
bet  of  £200  currency  (£120  sterling)  with  him  on  this 
achievement ;  but  Henriquez  declined.  Fulhard  neverthe- 
less said  that  he  would  get  the  bet  taken,  would  win  it, 
and  then  pick  up  a  great  deal  more.  He  would  soon  be  in 
funds,  and  be  not  only  just  but  generous.  He  intended  to 
give  a  lift  to  a  poor  youngster  who  hung  about  the  barracks, 
and  attached  himself  a  good  deal  to  the  brilliant  ensign  — 
an  unfortunate  orphan  lad  such  as  one  often  sees  in  the  col- 
onies, without  means  to  go  home  for  education,  and  there- 
fore only  slenderly  taught  —  idle  three  fourths  of  his  time, 
and  the  other  fourth  temporarily  employed  in  offices  vacant 
by  death  or  absence  on  leave.  This  poor  fellow  was  to  be 
set  on  his  legs,  and  I  know  not  what  other  benevolences 
were  to  be  carried  into  act  as  soon  as  my  sanguine  subaltern 
should  realize  the  means  which  he  already  saw  with  the 
eye  of  faith.  He  did  succeed  at  last  in  getting  the  bet 
from  Henriquez,  and  he  got  half  the  island  together  to  see 
him  win  it. 

The  concourse  was  like  that  which  comes  to  an  election 
or  some  great  public  event.  Opinion  was  greatly  divided 
about  Fulhard,  and  the  betting  was  more  spirited  than  on 
anything  of  the  kind  that  I  remember  at  the  station.  The 
event  came  off  one  fine  evening  on  the  race-course.  I 
recollect  seeing  a  figure  in  a  blue  flannel  blouse,  a  Panama 
hat,  and  carrying  a  knapsack,  stretching  along  over  the 
stunted  grass  and  weeds  which  make  the  verdure,  or  rather 
the  brown  expanse  of  that  ill-kept  plain.  The  niggers  all 
backed  "  Massa  Fuller,"  and  offered  their  dollars,  half- 
dollars,  and  macaronis  like  madmen,  cheering  the  walker, 
and  wrangling,  swearing,  and  rioting,  surging  on  to  the 
course  in  the  melee,  and  being  swept  off  it  by  charges  of  the 
stewards,  or  the  gentle  pressure  of  their  horses'  haunches 
and  heels.  The  soldiers,  too,  were  most  anxious  that  the 
officer  should  win.  They  called  to  him  to  adjust  his  pack, 
or  to  throw  his  own  weight  forward  or  backward,  according 
to  the  variations  of  the  ground,  they  being,  you  know,  all 
well  practised  in  getting  along  on  their  legs  and  earring 
weight.  "  The  pack  a  little  higher,  your  honor."  "  Keep 
your  honor's  chest  forward  now."  And  our  Hibernians,  of 
whom  we  had  a  considerable  sprinkling,  were  of  course  not 
silent  on  the  occasion.  '•  Toighten  the  sthraps  a  hole, 
sor."     "  Lane  well  back  in  the  ascint."     "  The  darlin'  'ud 

do  betther  without  thim  d d  brogues ;   sure  I  bate  the 

mail-coach  barefut,  but  I  can  do  nothin'  in  the  lither." 

He  went  round  once  or  twice  in  splendid  style.  I  forget 
what  the  undertaking  actually  was,  but  I  know  we  said 
that  if  he  could  keep  up  the  pace  his  success  was  certain. 
On  he  bore,  and  on  ;  the  betting  on  him  began  to  be  very 
animated;  the  nigger  excitement  was  tremendous.  Then 
we  saw  him  suddenly  leave  the  course  and  lie  down. 

"  By  Jove,  it's  all  over !  he's  done  I  "  shouted  some,  while 
others  entreated  people  to  have  patience  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  was  at  the  point  farthest  from  the  crowd,  so  that  they 
couldn't  rush  up  to  him  at  a  bound.  He  assured  those  on 
horseback,  and  the  small  audience  that  happened  to  be 
near,  that  he  had  stopped  only  to  adjust  one  of  his  shoes, 
and  that  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter.  Before  the  crowd 
had  crossed  the  course  he  was  up  and  off' again,  tremendously 
cheered.  There  was  a  maniiiest  tailing  off,  though,  from 
this  time.  The  walking  was  not  so  good ;  there  was  no 
time  to  spare ;  and  there  still  remained  a  stiff"  portion  to  do. 
The  niggers  were  for  a  short  time  rather  subdued  ;  then 
the  minority  who  had  bet  against  the  walker  began  to  take 
heart  and  to  speak  with  their  tongues. 

"Me'taiid  to  win  five  dallar ;  hah,  bo v,  me  see  berry 
well  him  didnt  able  for  do  it  1 "  "  My  king  !  I  wonder 
if  you  is  able  for  pay  me,  sar  ;   me  shan't  let  you  off"  nut- 
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tin'  "  (this  speech  would  lead  to  a  row  for  certain).  "  Hei, 
look-a-dere  ;  what  me  tell  you,  sar  ;  him  'zausted  already 
—  you  see,  you  see  ?     Buckra  no  able  for  walk  good." 

In  a  little  while  it  was  apparent  that  Fulhard  was  beaten  ; 
he  went  on  pluckily  till  the  time  was  up  ;  but  he  could  not 
accomplish  the  distance.  He  was  driven  to  barracks  a  good 
deal  e.\hau8ted  ;  most  of  us  went  to  dinner  disappointed  ; 
the  soldiers  were  greatly  out  of  heart  and  did  not  jollify  — 
indeed,  the  gallant  spirits  "  weighed  off"  next  morning  in 
the  orderly-room  were  rather  fewer  than  usual.  The  nig- 
ger jabbering  and  wrangling  was  without  parallel  —  the 
mob  didn't  quite  clear  off  the  course  for  twenty-four  hours. 
There  was  a  man  killed,  and  several  were  injured. 

This  wan  a  serious  business  for  Fulhard.  He  had  to  beg 
time  of  Honriqucz.  His  prestige  declined  notably.  Oflicers 
and  civilians  began  to  look  upon  his  debts  as  doubtful  ones, 
to  say  the  best  of  them.  Yet  in  these  unfavorable  circum- 
stances he  had  the  effrontery  to  bring  on  the  question  of 
the  mess-reforms,  as  he  called  them,  and  the  mortification  of 
being  beaten  by  a  large  majority. 

You  will  hardly  guess  what  his  next  move  was.  It  was 
such  as  none  but  a  very  extraordinary  person  would  have 
made.  He  determined,  as  the  mess  could  not  be  managed 
as  he  recommended,  to  partially  withdraw  from  it,  using 
the  only  means  which  could  enable  him  to  withdraw  with- 
out leaving  the  service  altogether.  He  announced  that  he 
'meant  to  get  married,  and  he  did  not  conceal  that  he  con- 
templated this  step  with  a  view  of  punishing  the  mess  which 
was  not  worthy  of  him.  The  fearful  retribution  hanging 
over  us  did  not  cause  any  one  to  waver.  The  mess  seemed 
disposed  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  And  so  my  active 
subaltern  went  on  with  his  wooing,  and  got  married. 
Many  of  us — I  for  one — danced  at  his  wedding.  The 
bride,  a  quiet  and  very  nice  girl,  was  daughter  of  a  Gov- 
ernment official.'  Fulhard's  new  relations  helped  him  a 
little  with  money,  and  he  went  into  the  mountains  for  his 
honeymoon,  while  we  speculated  on  what  sort  of  a  married 
man  he  would  make,  and  felt  glad  that  his  choice  had 
fallen  upon  so  estimable  a  person.  His  choice  was,  how- 
ever, not  destined  to  affect  the  regiment  much. 

On  the  bridegroom's  reappearance,  the  colonel,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  regarding  the  youth's  proceedings  (es- 
pecially those  relating  to  money)  with  disapprobation,  sent 
for  him  and  asked  him  whether  he  didn't  think  that  his 
marriage  might  afford  a  good  reason  for  changing  his  regi- 
ment. Fulhard  said  he  had  no  thought  of  exchanging, 
and  that  he  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tion. He,  however,  came  afterwards  to  perceive  that  the 
divisions  in  the  mess,  which  were  attributed  to  his  restless- 
ness, must  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  cost ;  also  that  his  dis- 
position to  run  in  debt  was  viewed  with  considerable  ap- 
prehension ;  that  it  was  likely,  if  he  should  remain,  that  his 
retirement  mi<iht  not  be  optional,  whereas  now  he  might 
move  to  another  station  and  commence  afresh.  He  not 
only  took  this  hint,  but  he  adopted  it  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own  idea,  and  argued  with  his  usual  vehemence  to  show  its 
■wisdom  and  consummate  cleverness. 

Negotiations  were  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  while 
they  were  pending,  Ensign  Fulhard  proceeded  home  on 
leave  of  absence  to  introduce  his  wife  in  bis  father's  house. 
After  he  was  gone,  the  regiment  was  soon  reunited;  they 
forgot,  or  at  any  rate  ceased  to  resent,  the  dissensions 
which  he  had  originated  and  fomented,  and  they  spoke  of 
him  as  one  who  had  brought  them  a  little  notoriety,  and 
■whose  exploits  were  worthy  of  commemoration.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  though  there  cannot  be  now  a  man  in  the  old 
corps  who  remembers  Fulhard's  service  in  it,  they  preserve 
the  legends  of  his  exploits,  expanded  perhaps  to  mythic 
proportions. 

Ihus  terminated  my  first  acquaintance  wit.h  my  active 
subaltern,  whom  1  was  destined  to  see  again  at  different 
stages  of  his  career.  Although  I  had  early  relinquished 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  guide  or  restrain  him,  I  was  al- 
ways on  friendly  terms  with  him ;  and  I  fancy  he  recognized 
my  kind  intentions  if  he  pitied  the  humdrum  caution  which 
would  have  controlled  the  flights  of  a  spirit  like  his. 

I  can  see   his  ensign's  face  now  before  me  as    I  write. 


with  its  look  of  entire  belief  in  himself  and  all  his  schemes, 
and  his  sneer  for  every  person  and  thing  that  did  not  help 
his  argument  I  remember  his  very  hands,  the  fingers  of 
which  were  broad  and  flat  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  Naples  biscuits.  His  features  band- 
aged up  for  a  day  or  two  after  encounters,  which  were  fre- 
quent in  his  night  adventures,  come  up  before  me  fresh  as 
life.  I  don't  think  that  he  was  really  pugnacious  ;  but  the 
stimulants  which  he  took,  and  which  everybody  agreed 
that  his  great  activity  in  a  warm  climate  rendered  neces- 
sarv,  made  him  rather  savage  at  times. 

ft  was  several  years  after  bis  marriage  before  I  saw  Ful- 
hard again.  The  changes  of  the  service  had  taken  me  to 
Gibraltar,  where  I  was  holding  a  staff'  appointment.  A 
troop-ship  having  put  into  the  bay,  it  was  my  dutv  to 
board  her.  As  she  was  only  to  remain  a  few  hours,  all  the 
officers  had  landed  l)efore  I  reached  her  —  all  the  cabin 
passengers,  I  might  say,  except  one  group,  a  lady  and  three 
or  four  children,  whom  I  found  on  deck.  Some  indistinct 
recollection  of  the  lady's  face  crossed  me  as  I  approached 
her ;  but  military  men  see  so  many  faces  that  I  thought 
nothing  of  the  resemblance  or  whatever  it  was,  and  was 
passing  her  by  with  a  distant  salute  when  a  timid  voice 
pronounced  my  name,  and  asked  if  I  could  remember  Mrs. 
Fulhard  years  ago  in  Jamaica.  I  know  not  why  it  was  or 
is,  but  I  warm  to  those  old  West  Indian  associations  more 
readily  than  to  any  other ;  and  as  I  turned  to  take  the 
lady's  proffered  hand,  a  vista  of  pleasant,  almost  romantic 
scenes,  reappeared  and  rapt  me  away. 

Half  an  hour  was  soon  gone  in  asking  and  answering 
questions.  Mrs.  Fulhard,  though  representing  herself  as 
in  good  health  and  happy  in  her  husband  and  her  children, 
gave  me  rather  the  idea  of  a  broken  spirit.  She  had  never 
seen  Gibraltar,  yet,  while  everybody  else  had  landed  to 
stroll  over  the  famous  rock,  there  sat  she,  listless  and  soli- 
tary. Her  good  looks  had  faded,  her  apparel  was  shabby, 
as  was  that  of  her  children.  I  doubt  whether  she  had  a 
nurse  with  her.  Poor  wife  1  she  had  evidently  been  tasting 
some  of  the  bitters  of  matrimony,  and  of  the  service. 

It  was  clear  that  money  was  not  more  plentiful  with  my 
quondam  subaltern  (he  was  a  captain  now)  than  it  had 
been  in  old  days,  yet  he  had  contrived  to  hold  on,  and  now 
in  Cey'on,  whither  they  were  bound,  the  good  colonial  al- 
lowance might  enable  them  to  keep  their  heads  above  the 
tide.  Fulhard  had  gone  on  shore  ;  when  I  inquried  about 
him,  his  wife  said  that  he  was  well,  and  as  active  as  ever, 
but  she  hinted  that  he  was  not  appreciated,  and  she  won- 
dered how  any  man  could  so  devote  himself  to  the  service 
and  continue  such  notable  exertions  without  receiving  the 
slightest  encouragement.  All  sorts  of  insignificant  young 
men,  she  said,  were  daily  getting  nice  appointments;  while 
Captain  Fulhard,  to  whom,  as  I  knew,  very  few  of  them 
were  fit  to  play  second,  was  left  to  regimental  drudgery. 
"  /  wouldn't  go  on  toiling  and  fretting  for  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Fulhard,  showing  just  a  little  heat.  "Let  some  of  those 
who  get  the  good  things  do  the  difficult  work,  if  they  can." 

I  asked  if  I  could  be  of  use  to  her  in  any  way,  and  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  effect  some  little  cabin  arrangements 
which  would  materially  increase  her  comforf.  I  also  got 
her  permission  to  send  her  off"  some  fruit  for  the  little  ones  ; 
and  when  it  went  on  board,  the  fVuit  had  with  it  several 
packages  such  as  I  knew  to  be  indispensable  for  small  peo- 
ple at  sea,  and  such  as  I  sadly  suspected  Mrs.  Fulhard  was 
not  provided  with.  She  lingered  over  our  adieux  with  the 
cleaving  of  a  soul  little  accustomed  to  sympathy  or  consid- 
eration. I  don't  think  I  am  given  to  sentiment,  but  I 
Sitied  that  young  woman,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but 
er  as  I  was  pulled  back  to  shore. 

Not  many  yards  from  the  landing-place  I  espied  a  party 
of  oflicers  going  along  at  speed,  although  the  weather  was 
warm.  The  pace  and  the  whole  procedure  of  the  group 
reminded  me  instantly  of  Fulhard's  surroundings  in  old 
days.  Presently  I  made  him  out :  he  was  looking  a  good 
deal  worn  for  his  age  ;  his  shoulders  rounder  than  of  yore  ; 
the  want  of  symmetry  in  his  legs  rather  more  remarkable. 
He  used  never  to  be  very  careful  of  his  dress,  and  he  had 
not  become  more  of  a  beau  since  I  last  saw  him.     He  did 
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not  recognize  me  till  I  spoke,  but  then  he  seemed  very  glad 
to  see  me ;  and  he  accompanied  me  home  to  lunch  (I  had  a 
house  of  my  own  and  did  not  live  at  a  mess),  instead  of 
going  with  the  others  to  one  of  the  messes  which  had  given 
them  an  invitation. 

Five  minutes'  conversation  showed  me  that  the  sanguine 
disposition  of  my  acquaintance  had  not  been  in  the  least 
moderated  by  time.  He  was  as  full  of  plans,  as  certain  of 
success,  as  ever.  The  drill  and  the  promotion  of  the  ser- 
vice he  meant  to  alter  before  long,  his  schemes  being 
nearly  ready. 

The  defences  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colonies 
he  proposed  wholly  to  revise.  Ceylon  especially  he  was 
prepared  to  protect  upon  an  entirely  new  principle;  and 
ne  was  going  to  do  more  than  that  —  he  was  quite  sure 
that  there  were  certain  resources  of  the  island  which  had 
never  yet  been  developed.  These  he  meant  forthwith  to 
examine,  to  bring  to  light,  and  to  turn  to  assured  profit ; 
would  I  like  shares  in  any  of  the  companies  to  be  formed  ? 
he  thought  he  could  secure  me  a  few.  As  to  walking,  con- 
juring, and  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  he  was  in  better 
condition  and  more  able  than  he  had  ever  been  :  indeed,  he 
had  thrashed  a  porter  six  feet  high  at  Gosport  the  night 
before  embarking. 

Belief  in  himself  had  strengthened  with  time  and  failure. 
There  vr^s  not  a  symptom  of  bruised  spirit  or  mortified 
vanity.  Neglect  of  his  talents  was  still  a  misfortune  to 
those  who  were  dull  enough  not  to  appreciate  him,  rather 
than  to  himself;  he  still  saw  a  glorious  future  that  must 
come.  ■  If  he  complained  of  the  world's  coldness,  it  was  not 
for  his  fame's  but  his  pocket's  sake.  An  earnest  of  public 
favor  in  the  shape  of  improved  income  would  certainly  have 
been  convenient ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  comfortable  appoint- 
ments of  certain  of  our  acquaintance  not  with  the  least 
envy  or  deprecation  of  the  holders,  but  as  illustrative  of  the 
scant  justice  done  to  himself.  He  preferred  brandy-and- 
water  to  wine  with  his  meal ;  and  I  was  rather  shocked  to 
see  the  strength  at  which  he  brewed  it,  and  the  disagree- 
able effect  which  the  draught  had  on  his  manner  and  con- 
versation, which  was  exactly  conformable  to,  only  greater 
in  degree  than,  that  which  used  tooccur  after  a  West  In- 
dian dinner.  He  began  to  carp  at  certain  regulations  of 
the  garrison  which  he  knew  that  it  was  my  duty  to  see  car- 
ried out,  and  did  not  become  pleasanter  company  towards 
the  termination  of  his  visit. 

However,  he  had  the  grace  to  thank  me  for  my  hospital- 
ity, and  to  say  he  had  been  delighted  to  meet  me  again. 
Finally,  he  offered  me  the  cards  of  two  or  three  tradesmen 
at  his  last  station,  and  recommended  these  people  strongly, 
saying  that  I  should  find  them  to  be  possessed  of  every  vir- 
tue if  ever  I  should  go  to  that  town,  or  if  I  was  inclined  to 
send  home  to  them  for  any  of  their  wares :  then  I  knew 
that  the  name  of  Captain  Fulhard  was  conspicuously  posted 
in  the  books  of  these  men,  and  that  the  honor  of  posting  it 
was  the  only  recompense  which  the  men  were  likely  to  re- 
ceive for  sundry  goods  delivered  from  their  stores. 

I  mention  this  his  flying  visit  to  Gibraltar,  because  it  was 
the  only  link  in  my  personal  knowledge  of  Fulhard  to  unite 
the  early  days  with  days  that  were  to  come.  Three  or 
four  years  passed  away.  I  occasionally  heard  of  Fulhard, 
but  had  no  communication  with  him.  My  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  came,  and  I  found  myself  in 
Barbadoes,  holding  a  staff  appointment.  The  command  at 
that  time  included  a  great  number  of  West  India  islands, 
and  in  one  of  these  I  found  that  Captain  Fulhard,  at  last 
by  some  fortunate  means  employed  on  the  staff,  held  asub- 
ordinate  place  in  my  own  department. 

Having  heard  of  my  arrival,  Fulhard  wrote  to  me,  beg- 
ging that  I  would  use  my  influence  to  procure  his  transfer 
to  headquarters,  and  making  promises  of  wonderful  assist- 
ance to  twj  given  in  the  performance  of  the  departmental 
duties  if  he  should  be  successful  in  his  application.  Now  I 
ought  to  have  known,  if  any  man  could  know,  that  Ful- 
hard'M  assistance  might  not  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient 
assistance  in  the  world ;  that  a  post  where  he  would  be 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  gener;il  and  staff  might 
Dot  be  the  most  convenient  for   him ;  and  that,  as  it  was 


my  chance  to  have  him  in  my  branch,  I  should  certainly 
have  a  better  hope  of  keeping  him  under  restraint  in  a  dis- 
tant island  than  when  in  daily  personal  communication 
with  myself. 

I  did  know  all  this,  and  thought  of  it  ;  and  yet  some 
weak  idea  that  I  ought  to  bring  forward,  if  I  could,  a  man 
who  had  commenced  his  career  under  my  command,  a 
fancy  that  his  wife  would  enjoy  a  little  more  consideration 
at  headquarters  than  at  an  outpost,  and  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  at  the  time  a  good  deal  of  harassing  work  in 
progress,  in  the  details  of  which  Fulhard,  if  so  minded 
could  give  me  valuable  aid,  —  made  me  determine  to  help 
him  to  the  attainment  of  his  desire. 

Some  changes  soon  occurred  giving  opportunity  for  his 
removal,  and  I  was  successful  in  my  recommendation  of 
him  for  employment  in  Barbadoes.  Instead  of  coming  in 
the  mail-steamer,  he  turned  up  unexpectedly  out  of  an  ob 
scure  schooner.  He  was  not  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
family,  and  I  suspected,  and  still  suspect,  that  he  found  it 
convenient  to  take  his  departure  without  sound  of  trumpet. 
He  confided  to  me  that  his  wife's  health  had  not  allowed 
her  to  start  when  he  did,  but  that  she  would  follow  him  as 
early  as  possible,  and  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  a 
free  passage  could  be  obtained  for  the  family  and  baggage. 
This  I  was  able  to  procure,  as  a  personal  favor,  from  a 
captain  of  a  troop-ship  which  was  making  reliefs  within 
the  command.  I  also  accommodated  Fulhard  with  a  small 
loan  of  money,  as  he  had  come  away  with  empty  pockets, 
and  had  left  some  of  his  household  stuff  in  pledge.  At 
first  he  seemed  a  little  subdued  —  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him  so;  but  no  sooner  were  his  immediate  difficulties  re- 
moved than  all  the  old  restlessness  reappeared. 

He  was,  now  that  he  approached  middle  age  and  had 
made  some  acquaintance  with  the  disappointments  of  life, 
as  sanguine  and  confident  as  in  the  days  of  his  early  youth. 
The  only  belief  which  seemed  to  be  more  impressed  upon 
him  than  of  old  was  that  of  the  necessity  of  money  to  begin 
with,  in  order  that  his  great  designs  might  be  matured  and 
carried  out.  He  had  still  his  military  reforms  without 
number ;  but  as  these  did  not  promise  to  bring  quick  re- 
turns of  money,  he  had  put  them  into  the  second  place  for 
plans  which  were  larger,  and  which  promised  to  be  lucra- 
tive. His  walks,  his  tricks,  and  his  scrimmages  were  per- 
formances of  which  he  was  still  on  occasion  capable,  but 
which  were  kept  in  the  background  while  grander  designs 
were  being  developed. 

There  was,  however,  one  little  transaction  quite  in  the 
old  style.  He  went  about  at  first  exclaiming  against  the 
prices  and  the  quality  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
stores  at  Bridgetown,  and  offered  to  establish  a  supply,  on 
terms  far  more  favorable  to  the  consumer,  from  the  island 
whence  he  had  just  turned  up.  As  of  old,  he  managed  by 
his  assurance  and  persistence  to  persuade  a  great  many 
people  to  give  orders  for  salt  meats,  cheeses,  malt  liquors, 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  European  biscuits,  dried 
fish,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.  The  first  instalment 
was  to  come  down  in  the  ship  with  Mrs.  Fulhard  ;  it  was 
no  doubt  ordered  of  some  long-sulFering  dealer  who  had 
had  the  privilege  of  sustaining  the  Fulhard  family  for  many 
months  past.  It  came  to  hand,  and  was  of  course  a  dis- 
appointment. Before,  however,  this  minor  speculation 
reached  its  disastrous  end,  its  author  was  up  to  the  neck  in 
much  more  serious  schemes,  some  of  which  had  an  influence 
on  his  fortunes. 

The  population  of  the  island  was  at  that  time  much 
divided  concerning  works  for  internal  improvement.  Koads, 
bridges,  harbors,  it  was  thought,  were  necessary  in  order 
fairly  to  encourage  trade  and  production.  Perhaps  to  a 
certain  extent  this  was  conceded  on  both  sides  ;  but,  inas- 
much as  whatever  might  be  done  must  be  done  with  bor- 
rowed money,  the  persons  responsible  —  that  is,  the  local 
Government  —  had  need  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  selection 
of  works,  and  the  means  of  effecting  ihem.  The  party  of 
progress,  as  they  called  themselves,  were,  however,  most 
impatient  of  any  delay  ;  and  without  being  themselves 
able  to  say  what  should  be  done,  or  how  it  could  be  done, 
or  where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  stigmatized  unspar- 
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ingly  the  unhappy  persons  who  dared  to  hesitate  about 
doing  something  astonishing. 

Perhaps  my  reader  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
manner  of  treating  contested  political  questions  in  a  small 
colony  ;  if  he  IiaH  not,  I  can  give  him  hut  a  poor  idea  of 
the  excitement  that  is  generated,  the  language  that  is  used, 
the  imputations  that  are  bandied  about  —  the  gems  of  com- 
position that  high-minded  Juniuses,  Mispcns,  Patriots, 
Colonists,  and  Virtuses,  pour  out  in  the  local  prints  —  the 
rows  and  fights  that  occur,  the  fearful  denunciations  in  the 
local  parliauient.  But  while  dispute  runs  so  high,  no  im- 
partial person  can  by  possibility  gather  from  the  flowery, 
the  grandiloquent,  "or  the  depreciatory  language  publicly 
used,  any  insiglit  into  the  questions  at  issue.  All  that  can 
be  learned  is,  that  parties  have  taken  up  certain  matters 
very  hotly,  and  are  resolved  to  be  satisncd  with  nothing 
short  of  the  gratification  of  their  desires,  whether  these  be 
vague  or  specific,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  practicable 
or  impracticable. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  a  small  and  not  very  wise  com- 
munity, divided  as  I  have  described,  ofiered  a  fine  field 
for  the  exercise  of  Captain  Fulhard's  talents.  He  had 
como  primed  and  loaded,  as  it  were,  for  such  a  contest. 
He  had  schemes  on  paper  to  suit  any  possible  colonial 
want.  Volumes  of  his  portfolios  were  filled  with  circulars 
of  contractors,  price  lists,  inventions,  drawings,  and  what 
he  called  estimates,  the  latter  being  exceedingly  unreliable 
documents  of  imposing  appearance,  the  forms  of  which  he 
had  picked  up  from  engineers  and  others  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Here 
then  was  the  very  man  for  the  progressive  party  —  a  man 
who  could  show  all  their  demands  in  something  like  a 
business  form,  and  who  had  a  smattering  of  technical  terms 
and  technical  knowledge  sufficient  to  impose  on  the  un- 
scientific colonist,  and  whose  energy,  physical  and  argu- 
mentative, in  enforcing  his  views,  was  next  to  irresistible. 

Before  he  had  been  with  us  a  week  it  was  evident  that 
the  party  of  action  had  received  some  great  accession  of 
strength.  Their  complaints  and  proposals  were  of  a  sud- 
den less  vague  ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  offi- 
cials were  mercilessly  picked  to  pieces ;  the  simplicity  of 
effecting  certain  designs  was  made  apparent.  There  was 
still  some  obscurity  about  means  and  costs  ;  but  a  bold 
assumption  that  all  must  be  seen  to  be  right  in  those  re- 
spects, quite  satisfied  the  readers  who  had  had  so  many 
other  things  made  clear  to  them.  By  and  by  the  pioneers 
of  improvement  hinted  that  they  were  not  only  prepared 
with  unexceptionable  designs,  but  that  they  knew  where 
to  put  their  hands  upon  the  man  who  would  carry  them 
out.  Their  representatives  in  the  assembly  became  very 
bumptious,  and  threatened  to  take  the  initiative  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government  if  they  did  not  stir  themselves. 

The  energy  with  which  Fulhard  set  about  the  depart- 
mental dudes  to  which  I  alluded,  and  his  talent  for  getting 
work  out  of  the  lazy  black  race,  being  soon  notorious,  very 
much  assisted  his  pretensions  as  to  the  civil  works,  and 
were  but  slightly  counteracted  by  two  defects  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  observed  as  he  went  about  among  his  ad- 
mirers. One  of  these  was  the  emptiness  of  his  pockets ; 
the  other,  his  readiness  to  "  liquor  "  at  all  times  and  jvith 
all  persons,  and  the  deteriorating  effects  on  his  behavior  of 
this  frequent  refreshment.  Some  of  the  more  acute  of  the 
opposition  party  had  observed  the  latter  infirmity,  and 
were  a  little  sarcastic  concerning  it ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
one  shrewd  old  malcontent  in  the  assembly,  on  one  of  his 
confreres  quoting  "  the  opinion  of  a  certain  talented  indi- 
vidual now  in  the  colony,"  asked  whether  the  opinion  was 
given  before  one  o'clock  or  after,  and  made  honorable  mem- 
bers very  merry  thereby. 

You  may  suppose,  though,  that  this  popularity  with  the 
impetuous  party  was  highly  disagreeable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  governor  spoke  on  the  subject  to  the  general, 
and  the  latter  desired  me  to  acquaint  my  subordinate  with 
his  displeasure  at  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  his  de- 
sire that  no  officer  should  intermeddle  in  these  local  poli- 
tics or  public  works,  unless  he  should  be  by  permission 
appointed  to  carry  out  some  measure  of  which  the  Legisla- 


ture had  already  approved.*  Unfortunately  it  was  afler 
one  o'clock,  when,  in  pursuance  of  ray  order.i,  I  spoke  to 
Fulhard  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  it  was  not  a  military 
matter  at  all,  that  oe  bad  a  citizen's  right  to  take  what 
view  he  chose  of  a  public  question,  and  that  he  would  take 
care  not  to  bring  himself  within  the  danger  of  the  Articles 
of  War. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that  I  was  sim- 
ply obeying  an  order  in  cautioning  him,  and  that  I  had  no 
right  to  discuss,  and  did  not  choose  to  discuss,  the  power 
of  the  general  officer  to  act  as  he  was  doing.  Fulhard 
would  not  cease  to  argue  and  remark  offensively  on  what 
had  been  said,  and  at  last  I  had  to  request  that  he  would 
leave  my  office,  which  he  did  in  high  dudgeon.  The  next 
day,  again  after  one  o'clock,  he  brought  a  bag  containing 
the  few  pounds  which  he  owed  me,  saying  that  he  was 
much  obliged  for  the  accommodation,  but  did  not  reqaire 
it  longer.     This,  I  knew,  meant  a  declaration  of  war. 

Of  all  the  courses  which  Fulhard  could  have  followed, 
quarrelling  with  me  was  perhaps  the  most  imprudent  I 
was  his  old  acquaintance,  ana  more  likely  to  view  his 
doings  leniently  than  anylxxlv  else,  and  I  was  the  heatl  of 
his  own  department.  I  would  not  let  it  be  a  quarrel,  but  I 
could  not  bring  our  relations  back  to  what  they  had  been 
before.  At,  times  Fulhard  would  soften  and  be  tractable, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  every  dose  of  the  abominable  brandy 
infuriated  him  aad  renewed  his  fancied  grievances.  As 
my  remonstrance  produced  no  effect,  the  general  himself 
sent  for  Fulhard,  pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety  as 
well  as  the  folly  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  nouri8he<l  hopes  of  obtaining  civil  employ- 
ment in  the  colony  in  addition  to  his  military  appointment, 
he  would  find  that  he  had  been  deceiving  himself. 

It  is  not  speaking  too  positively  if  I  say  that  Fulhard 
was  the  cause  of  my  giving  up  my  berth  and  going  home. 
I  did  not  care  much  for  the  office,  it  is  true,  and  pyossibly  it 
required  but  little  to  make  me  relinquish  it  ;  yet  that  little 
cause  calne  from  Fulhard. 

He  was  now  very  disagreeable  in  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting his  duties ;  did  not  carry  out  my  orders  in  spirit, 
although  he  pretended  to  be  scrupulously  attentive  to  the 
letter  of  them ;  and  represented  the  conduct  of  my  depart- 
ment to  be  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  be  to  all  the 
world,  military  and  civil.  I  apprehended  that  this  mi^ht 
end  in  a  serious  official  disturbance,  for  Fulhard  was  vin- 
dictive and  unscrupulous ;  and  that,  even  if  that  were 
avoided,  my  assistant's  habits  and  intrigues  must  lead  to 
trouble  for  him,  and  I  had  an  almost  morbid  repugnance 
to  witnessing  the  advent  of  retribution  to  a  person  whom  I 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  station  where  he 
found  his  temptation. 

Fulhard's  life  at  this  time  was  most  discreditable.  His 
wife,  a  poor,  heart-broken,  neglected  invalid,  who  scarce 
ever  appeared  in  society,  had  to  bear  cruelty,  indignity, 
and  want.  His  children,  I  found,  were  uneducated,  save 
in  the  merest  rudiments,  and  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
like  wild  things  among  the  soldiers'  children  of  the  bar- 
racks. He  had  always  had  a  leaning  towards  low  asso- 
ciates, and  now  he  consorted  wholly  with  people  whom 
most  of  us  desired  to  know  nothing  about.  The  manner 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  men  in  and  out  of  the  service, 
whose  opinion  was  to  be  respected,  was  most  distressing. 
I  thought  over  the  situation  anxiously,  painfully,  and  pa^ 
tiently,  and  then,  as  the  plot  thickened,  made  arrange- 
ments  for  going  on  leave,  with  the  intention  of  not  return- 
ing to  my  post  in  the  island. 

AVhen  I  announced  my  coming  departure  Fulhard  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  beiiig  at  the  time  in  one  of  his  bet- 
ter moods,  expressed  much  concern,  which,  I  believe,  was 
genuine.  In  less  than  an  hour,  though,  he  had  taken  a 
business  view  of  the  situation,  and  came  to  ask  that  I 
would  exert  myself  to  secure  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
department  to  him  during  my  absence.  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  the  general  had  already  made  other  arrange- 
ments, and  this  was  at  once  a  fresh  grievance  for  which  he 
seem.ed  to  hold  me  responsible,  and  any  cordiality  which 
might  have  returned  to  his  manner   speedily  disappeared 
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again.     Nevertheless  1  watched  for  and  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  seriously  before  we  parted. 

1  tried  to  make  him  see  the  injustice  that  he  was  doing 
himself,  and  pointed  out  how,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  his  un- 
questionable powers  and  talents  might  yet  be  turned  to 
valuable  account ;  and  I  implored  him,  whatever  he  might 
do,  or  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  wisdom  or  exact 
legal  correctness  of  the  military  authorities,  not  to  come 
into  conflict  with  them,  as  they  would  inevitably  prove  to 
be  too  strong  for  him  in  the  end.  He  took  this  advice  as 
it  was  meant,  and  thanked  me  for  it ;  but  the  satisfied  tone 
in  which  he  gave  me  the  assurance,  "  I'll  take  care,  never 
fear,"  while  the  old  gleam  of  self-complacency  shone  in  his 
eye,  showed  me  that  I  had  spoken  to  no  purpose.  We 
parted  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  Fulhard  having  come 
off  to  see  me  embarked.  Our  first  and  our  last  interview 
occurred  on  board  ship. 

What  I  have  further  to  tell  of  Fulhard's  career  in  Bar- 
badoes,  was  made  known  to  me  by  the  letters  of  my  friends. 
He  to  a  great  extent  falsified  my  apprehensions,  and  he 
made  me  ibr  a  time  doubt  whether  I  had  not,  after  all,  only 
partially  discerned  his  character.  By  one  of  those 
queer  changes  which  take  place  among  the  peoples  of  colo- 
nies, it  suddenly  came  about  that  the  prosecution  of  one 
of  the  public  works,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much 
agitation,  was  decided  on  by  the  Government,  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  for  using  the  talents  of  the  infallible  Cap- 
tain Fulhard  in  the  direction  of  it,  that  the  governor,  not- 
withstanding the  wishes  which  he  had  expressed  before, 
now  personally  requested  the  general  to  allow  Fulhard  to 
take  a  colonial  post  in  connection  with  the  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  military  duty,  and  the  general  granted  the  re- 
quest, spite  of  the  caution  which  he  had  given  to  Fulhard. 
When  1  heard  of  these  things,  I  only  hoped  that  an  im- 
proved income,  increased  responsibility,  and  the  unexpected 
opening  of  a  career  at  last,  might  favorably  affect  my  re- 
markable acquaintance,  and  even  now  bring  him  out  in  a 
new  and  honorable  character.  For  a  time  everything  went 
more  prosperously  than  the  most  sanguine  had  dared  to 
hope.  The  energy  with  which  the  early  part  of  the  work 
was  performed  delighted  everybody.  The  art  of  making 
niggers  industrious  seemed  to  have  been  discovered.  The 
popularity  of  Captain  Fulhard  was  excessive,  and  the 
recognition  of  his  services  by  the  colonial  Legislature  was 
neither  lukewarm  nor  infrequent. 

The  party  which  had  formerly  counselled  cautious  pro- 
cedure were  completely  overcrowed,  and  cruelly  reproached 
as  dolts  and  blocks,  whose  deposition  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  These  had  to  bear 
the  exultation  of  their  opponents  as  they  best  could,  but 
they  declined  t,o  confess  themselves  in  the  wrong,  or  to  join 
in  the  felicitations  of  Captain  Fulhard's  friends.  By  and  by 
came  a  report  of  the  cost,  and  then  these  implacable  peo- 
ple exercised  a  little  criticism  on  the  proceedings,  which  in 
some  degree  damped  the  ardor  of  the  dominant  side.  The 
accounts  were  not  very  clear  —  finance,  indeed,  was  not 
Fulhard's  strongest  faculty  ;  and  either  by  carelessness 
about  cost,  or  by  the  inaccuracy  of  clerks  and  accountants, 
the  proportion  of  money  spent  to  work  done  was  not  in 
accordance  with  expectation.  The  party  in  Parliament, 
and  the  press,  both  sounded  an  alarm  on  this  occasion. 
Terrible  letters  were  written  by  Veritas,  by  Haters  of  Hum- 
bug, No  Fulhardites,  and  so  on.  But  not  much  damage 
was  done  until  another  periodical  report  came  to  be 
printed,  and  then  it  was  apparent  that  the  estimate  must 
be  exceeded ;  but  it  was  still  doubtful,  from  the  form  of 
the  accounts,  what  had  become  of  the  money.  Some  pa- 
triotic members  and  correspondents  hinted  that,  with  a 
proper  allowance  for  brandy-and-water,  the  state  of  the 
lands  might  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend.  Opinion  cer- 
tainly was  turning  slowly  against  Captain  Fulhard. 

Later  on  it  was  impossible  to  resist  an  inquiry,  and  the 
result  was  particularly  damaging  to  the  manager  of  the 
works.  The  oppo.xition  made  out  an  irresistible  case. 
The  storm  was  most  threatening  to  principalities  and  pow- 
ers. Captain  Fulhard  wan  its  first  victim.  He  had  to  re- 
sign his  civil  appointment  as  the  only  means  by  which  the 


wrath  of  party  could  be  propitiated.  Once  this  sacrifice 
was  made,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  it  was  of  no  use  pushing 
things  to  extremities.  The  money,  somehow  or  other,  had 
been  squandered,  if  not  misappropriated,  and  none  of  it 
was  likely  ever  to  be  recovered  ;  on  the  other  hand,  any 
move  calculated  to  make  Captain  Fulhard  amenable  to 
the  law,  must  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  scandal  involv- 
ing some  very  high  personages.  After  a  bitter  fight  it  was 
decided  to  bear  the  inevitable  loss,  and  abstain  from  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

The  unhappy  ex-manager,  however,  could  no  longer  hold 
his  ground  in  the  colony,  and  he  had  to  resign  his  military 
appointment  also.  When  this  was  done  he  found  himself 
unable  to  get  away  from  the  island,  so  heavy  were  his 
debts  ;  and  finally  he  had  to  sell  his  commission  to  pur- 
chase the  privilege  of  departing  from  a  place  whei'e  life 
had  become  unbearable.  These  things  gave  me  the  great- 
est pain  when  I  heard  of  them,  but  they  proved  at  any  rate 
that  my  forebodings  were  not  ill-founded.  Fulhard  being 
now  out  of  the  service,  and  he  having  betaken  himself 
away  from  public  view,  I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  of 
his  subsequent  history.  At  first  I  thought  a  good  deal 
about  his  poor  wife  and  neglected  family ;  but,  little  by 
little,  thought  of  him  and  his  faded  from  my  mind. 

It  was  years  after  my  return  from  Barbadoes.  I  had 
ceased  to  be  employed,  and  was  quietly  settling  down  into 
the  inevitable  fogyism  of  the  used-up  soldier,  but  endeavor- 
ing to  postpone,  it  I  could  not  avert,  the  fate  of  my  calling, 
by  violent  essays  at  travel  and  adventure.  I  had  been  a 
hard-working  man,  I  said,  all  my  life ;  and  it  was  simply 
impossible  now,  while  I  felt  that  there  was  still  a  good  res- 
idue of  the  wonted  fires  left  in  the  ashes,  to  be  altogether 
inactive.  Thus  it  is  that  we  try  to  cheat  ourselves,  and 
that  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty 
death.  But  never  mind  the  phases  of  my  life  just  now. 
What  I  have  to  state  is,  that  being  bound  for  London,  I 
had,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  downhill  of  my  life,  halted  at 
Liverpool  for  a  few  liours  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  an  ail- 
ing friend  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey. 

I  had  paid  a  rather  melancholy  visit,  and  had  crossed 
again  to  the  Lancashire  side,  preparatory  to  renewing  my 
journey  by  an  evening  train,  when,  as  I  strolled  back  along 
the  pier,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  crowd  collected  in 
one  corner  of  the  thoroughfare,  and,  as  travellers  sometimes 
use,  who  have  an  hour  or  two  to  kill  in  a  strange  place,  I 
went  to  see  what  the  sight  might  be.  Only  a  repetition  of 
a  very  old  story.  There  was  a  person  with  a  breastplate 
of  pipes,  and  a  drum  which  could  be  called  spirit-stirring 
by  an  alause  of  language  only.  There  was  a  juggler  who 
was  just  lifting  down  a  little  girl  in  a  dirty  pink  dress  and 
tights  from  a  ladder  which  he  had  been  balancing  on  his 
chin.  There  was  a  fire-eater,  who  was  beginning  to 
breathe  smoke,  while  the  juggler,  retiring  for  a  while,  pre- 
pared to  collect  halfpence  in  an  empty  sardine-case. 

It  was  the  last-named  individual  whom  my  eye  followed. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  old  braided  frock,  and  his  look  and 
manner  had  in  them  something  terribly  familiar,  but  un- 
comprehended.  I  watched  the  man  as  he  made  his  appeal 
for  coppers,  and  wondered  at  the  persistency  with  which 
he  kept  holding  his  little  box  before  every  one  who  seemed 
able  to  afford  a  dole,  continuing  his  petition  until,  from 
very  weariness  and  annoyance,  many  dropped  in  small 
coins.  There  was  something  in  this  scene  which  made  me 
think,  I  could  not  tell  why,  of  old  days  and  the  West  In- 
dies. I  still  noted  the  juggler,  feeling  a  sort  of  fascination. 
One  or  two  respectable-looking  men,  not  disposed  to  con- 
tribute to  his  fund,  turned  away  and  left  the  place  when 
they  found  he  would  not  leave  them,  followed  by  his 
abusive  remarks. 

At  last  he  begged  of  a  fine-looking  respectable  young 
man,  who  made  no  response  at  first,  but  who,  after  being 
once  or  twice  importuned,  said  that  the  whole  performance 
wasn't  worth  a  halfpenny  ;  whereupon  the  juggler  told  him 
he  must  be  a  mere  spoon,  and  challenged  him  for  a  sovereign, 
to  equal  himself,  or  to  bring  any  man  who  could  equal,  the 
the  performance  which  had  just  taken  place.  I  fielt  quite 
sick  and  faint,  as,  during  this  boasting,  I  made  out  who 
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it  was  that  the  juggler  recalled  ;  I  did  not  ceaae  to  regard 
him.  Tlie  young  arlisau  did  not  reply  to  the  challenge ; 
indeed  he  louked  like  one  who  would  prefer  taking  a  quiet 
walk  with  his  sweetheart  to  trying  conclusions  with  moun- 
tebanks. 

"Look  here,"  persisted  the  juggler;  "for  five  pounds 
I'll  put  up  a  jackass  on  that  la<lder,  and  I'll  meet  you  at 
the  Nag's  Head  any  evening  this  week ;  try  that  if  you  think 
the  performance  isn't  first-rate.  You  won't  ?  Vou  can 
abuse  a  man's  performance,  but  vou  haven't  the  pluck  to 
back  your  words.  Damme  if  I  think  you're  worth  a  five- 
pound  note,  or  ever  went  through  the  same  doorway  witli 
one." 

All  this  time  the  juggler  kept  the  box  extended  before 
the  young  man,  and  rattled  the  coin.  The  lad's  patience 
was  exhausted  at  last;  he  lilled  his  knee  and  knocked  the 
tin  box  out  of  the  juggler's  hand,  scattering  the  halfpence. 
On  the  instant  the  wearer  of  the  braided  coat  set  on  him, 
and  in  making  the  attack  removed  all  doubt  from  my  mind 
as  to  his  identity.  I  had  seen  too  many  such  openings  of 
the  game  to  be  mistaken.     Aul  Fnlhard  aut  diaholus. 

The  crowd  closed  in  upon  the  combatants,  and,  pained 
to  the  heart,  I  turned  to  get  away  from  the  row.  The 
direct  road  to  my  hotel  was  closed  by  the  tumult ;  but  I 
effected  a  retreat  by  a  roundabout  course,  not  sorry  to  pro- 
long my  walk  in  quiet  streets  after  what  I  had  seen.  The 
detour  was,  however,  so  far  unfortunate  that,  on  regaining 
the  wider  thoroughfare,  I  encountered  the  crowd  retiring 
from  the  quay.  It  came  on  and  passed  me.  The  attrac- 
tion which  kept  it  together  was  a  wheelbarrow  driven  by 
a  policeman.  In  it  was  seated  a  man  in  a  braided  coat. 
A  second  policeman  held  him  by  the  collar  with  his  left 
hand  while  his  right  brandished  his  truncheon.  Amid  all 
the  pitiableness  of  the  scene,  1  could  not  help  seeing  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  the  attitude  of  this  policeman,  who  bent 
over  his  charge  as  he  walked,  as  a  tender  mother  or  nurse 
bends  over  an  infant  whom  she  supports  in  its  little  car- 
riage. Two  more  policemen  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
Erocession.  "  He  were  a  fool  to  lay  on  to  the  bobbies,"  I 
card  one  say  in  the  attendant  crowd. 

At  the  first  turning  I  parted  from  the  throng ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  I  was  on  my  way  to  London,  pondering  ear- 
nestly as  I  went  on  the  question  whether  talents  without 
discretion  are  an  enviable  endowment,  and  whether  I  ought 
not  to  be  thankful  that,  if  1  never  attained  to  distinction,  I 
scrambled  through  my  service  in  commonplace  fashion,  and 
left  it  without  discredit. 

I  never  heard  more  of  my  active  subaltern,  and  I  never 
heard  again  of  his  wife  and  family.  If  I  knew  where  infor- 
mation was  to  be  got,  I  think  I  should  be  ^raid  to  ask  for 
it.  » 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WOODHOUSELEE  GHOST. 

AN   INCIDENT   IN   SCOTTISH   HISTORY. 

About  five  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  is  the  house  of  Woodhouselee, 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  distinguished  family 
ot  the  Tytlers  for  more  than  a  century.  Like  many  other 
houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  though  they  are 
now  rapidly  disappearing,  Woodhouselee  has  long  been  in 
the  popular  mind  credited  with  its  ghost.  In  the  "  Memoir 
of  P.  F.  Tytler,"  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Burgon  (1859),  we 
meet  with  a  very  vivid  account  of  this  ghost  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  A.  F.  Tytler.  "  There  was,"  she  says,  "  one  bed- 
room in  the  house,  which,  though  of  no  extraordinary 
dimensions,  was  always  called  the  big  bedroom.  Two  sides 
of  the  walls  of  this  room  were  covered  with  very  old  tapes- 
try representing  subjects  from  Scripture.  Near  the  head 
of  the  bed  there  was  a  mysterious-looking  small  and  very 
old  door  which  led  into  a  turret  fitted  up  as  a  dressing- 
room.  From  this  small  door  the  ghost  was  wont  to  issue. 
No  servant  would  enter  the  big  bedroom  after  dusk,  and 
even  in  daylight  they  went  in  pairs.  To  my  aunt's  old 
nurse,  who  constantly  resided  in  the  family,  and  with  her 


daughter  Betty,  the  maid  (a  rosy-looking  damsel),  took 
charge  of  the  house  during  the  winter.  Lady  Anne  (the 
ghost)  had  fre(juently  appeared.  Old  Catherine  was  a  sin- 
gularly interesting-looking  person  in  appearance,  tall,  pale, 
and  thin,  and  herself  like  a  gentle  spirit  from  the  unseen 
world.  We  talked  to  her  often  of  Lady  Anne.  "Deed,' 
she  said,  '  I  have  seen  her  times  out  o'  number,  but  I  am 
in  no  ways  fear'd  ;  I  ken  weel  she  canna  gang  Iwyond  her 
commission ;  but  there's  that  silly  feckless  thing  Betty,  she 
met  her  in  the  lang  passage  ae  night  in  the  winter  time, 
and  she  had  nae  a  drap  o'  bluid  in  her  face  for  a  fortnight 
after.  She  says  Lady  Anne  came  sae  near  her,  she  could 
see  her  dress  quite  weill :  it  was  a  Manchester  muslin  with 
a  wee  flower.'  "  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  are  told,  "  used  to 
laugh  at  this  '  wee  flower,'  and  hope  that  Lady  Anne 
would  never  <-hange  her  dress." 

Connected  with  every  ghost  is  a  story,  though  we  may 
well  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  sometimes  the  ghost  owes 
its  existence  to  the  story  or  the  story  to  the  ghost.  In 
some  cases  the  ghost  seems  to  make  us  appearance  first, 
and  then  a  story  lias  to  be  found  or  made  to  account  for  it; 
in  others  there  is  first  the  story,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
ghost,  being  anxiously  looked  for,  naturally  reveals  itself. 
This  distinction  would  be  of  some  service  to  us  if  we  were 
to  treat  of  the  history  or  the  philosophy  of  ghosts,  and  we 
shall  have  to  refer  to  it  afterwards ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  the  subject  farther, 
seeing  that  it  is  not  the  ghost,  but  the  story  with  which  it 
is  connected,  that  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 

The  story  connected  with  the  Woodhouselee  ghost  difTers 
from  most  of  its  class  in  occupying  a  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  In  this  case  the  story  has  not 
been  made  for  the  ghost,  but  the  ghost  has  resulted  from 
the  story,  though,  as  we  shall  aflerwards  see,  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  considerably  changing  or  alterinir  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  blackest  and  most  dastardly  crimes 
to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  Scotland  is  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Regent  Moray  by  James  Hamilton  of  Both- 
wellhaugh.  The  Regent  was  on  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh,  and  had  spent  the  night  in  Linlithgow.  Here 
the  assassin  had  everything  in  readiness  for  his  bloody 
work.  He  stationed  himself  in  a  house  in  the  High  Street 
belonging  to  his  relative  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
This  had  a  wooden  balcony  in  front,  over  which  clothes 
were  hung,  so  as  effectually  to  conceal  his  movements,  and, 
a  feather  bed  was  laid  on  the  floor  to  prevent  his  footsteps 
from  being  heard.  He  barricaded  the  door  towards  the 
street,  and  had  a  swift  horse  ready  saddled  in  the  stable 
behind.  Having  made  these  preparations  and  cut  out  a 
small  hole  to  enable  him  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in 
the  street  and  to  admit  the  barrel  of  his  caliver,  he  calmly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  victim.  The  Regent  is  said  to 
have  been  warned  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  It 
would  appear  that  Bothwellhaugh  had  made  several 
attempts  previously  to  carry  his  purpose  into  execution, 
but  without  success ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  this  occasion 
his  name  was  given  and  the  house  mentioned  in  which 
he  would  be  Ibund  concealed.  The  Regent,  however, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  dangers,  and  had  been  the 
frequent  object  of  conspiracies,  paid  little  heed  to  the' 
warning.  He  was  so  far  prevailed  upon  that  he  consented 
to  leave  the  town  by  the  opposite  gate,  and  so  avoid  passing 
the  house  indicated.  When,  however,  he  came  out  ana 
mounted  his  horse,  he  found  the  street  not  easily  passa- 
ble in  that  direction,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  out 
his  original  intention.  It  is  said  that  he  would  have  gone 
out  at  a  gallop,  but  the  crowd  of  people  was  so  great  that 
he  could  only  proceed  at  a  walking  pace.  Everything  was 
thus  in  favor  of  the  assassin,  and  failure  was  scarcely 
possible.  He  fired  when  his  victim  was  within  three  yards 
of  him,  the  bullet  passing  through  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  and  killing  a  horse  on  the  other  side  of  him.  The 
Regent  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  saying  that  he  was 
wounded,  but  was  able  to  alight,  and  leaning  on  Lord 
Sempill,  he  returned  to  th«  house  which  he  had  just  left. 
In  the  confusion  the  murderer,  escaped.  Before  the  people 
could  force  an  entrance  into  the  house  he  was  well  on  his 
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way  to  Hamilton  Castle,  where  he  arrived  a  few  hours 
later  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
The  Regent  died  the  same  night  (January  23,  1570)  i 
"  without  speaking  a  reproachful  word  of  any  man ;  "  and 
when  reminded  by  his  friends  of  his  having  neglected 
their  advice  in  pardoning  Bothwellhaugh  after  the  battle 
of  Langside  (in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner),  he  meekly 
replied  that  they  "  should  never  make  him  repent  of  any 
good  he  had  done  in  his  life." 

Whether  we  regard  its  disastrous  results  as  involving 
Scotland  in  long  years  of  misery  and  bloodshed  by  remov- 
ing the  only  man  of  the  time  who  was  capable  of  main- 
taining peace  among  all  classes,  or  its  utter  fruitlessness 
of  good  to  the  projectors,  it  was  a  political  assassination 
of  the  worst  type.  It  could  not  bring  back  Mary  Stuart 
to  the  throne,  it  failed  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  it  did  not  turn  back  the  tide 
of  the  Reformation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bothwellhaugh  was  insti- 
gated to  the  commission  of  this  crime  by  the  powerful  fac- 
tion of  the  Hamiltons,  who  had  long  plotted  the  Regent's 
destruction,  regarding  him  as  the  great  obstacle  in  their 
way  to  supreme  power.  They  furnished  the  assassin  with 
every  means  for  the  execution  of  the  deed.  The  house  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  purpose  belonged  to  John  Hamil- 
ton, Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  the  caliver  with  which 
he  perpetrated  the  act,  and  the  horse  on  which  he  effected 
his  escape,  belonged  to  John  Hamilton,  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  one  of  the  Duke's  sons ;  and  he  at  once  made 
his  way  to  Hamilton  Castle,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Hamilton  party,  who  subsequently  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  escaping  to  France.  It 
would  even  appear  that  he  had  received  the  promise  of  a 
pension  from  Queen  Mary  as  a  reward  of  his  crime  ;  for  in 
a  remarkable  letter  of  hers,  on  hearing  of  the  murder,  she 
expresses  her  pleasure  at  the  deed,  all  the  more,  she  says, 
that  it  had  been  done  without  her  knowledge  or  advice ; 
and  adds,  that  when  she  comes  to  make  up  the  scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  her  dowry  (as  dowager  Queen  of 
France),  "Je  n'oublierai  la  pension  du  dit  Bothwellhaugh," 
which  can  scarcely  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  under- 
taking the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  on  her  behalf 
though  it  might  have  been  without  her  knowledge.  Some 
will  even  have  it  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder,  but  for 
this  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  heartily  approved 
of  it.  She  afterwards  expressed  her  sympathy  with  it  in 
BO  marked  a  manner  as  to  decline  to  recognize  it  as  murder; 
for  in  certain  articles  presented  to  her  for  signature  by 
Sir  William  Cecil,  and  dated  October  5,  1570,  she  among 
other  things  promises  to  pursue  and  punish  all  who  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  her  late  husband,  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  but  in  place  of  the  words,  "  The  like  shall  she  doe  for 
the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray," 
she  had  inserted,  "  And  that  also  due  punishment  be  made 
for  the  Earl  of  Murray,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm," 
thus  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  murder  "  in  the  latter 
case,  and  declining  to  follow  it  up  in  the  same  way  as  the 
,  other. 

It   has    generally   been   held  that   Bothwellhaugh   had 

Erivate  as  well  as  political  or  party  reasons  for  acting  as 
e  had  done.  The  story  is  that,  having  been  made  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  Langside,  he,  with  others,  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  but  his  life  had  been  spared  by 
the  Regent,  who  contented  himself  with  the  forfeiture  of 
his  estates.  His  wife  was  heiress  of  Woodhouselee,  and, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  be  safe  from  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  which  affected  her  husband's  estate 
of  Botliwellhaugh,  she  went  and  took  up  her  residence 
there.  This  property,  however,  was  conveyed  to  Bellenden, 
the  Justice  Clerk,  a  great  iavorite  of  Moray's,  and  he 
violently  took  possession  of  the  house,  turning  its  mistress 
out  of  doors  in  a  bitterly  cold  night  to  wander  in  the 
woods,  where  she  was  found  next  morning  furiously  mad, 

«  Dr.  Barton  girci  the  date  of  |he  ati§aMin&tioo  m  February,  28  ;  but  thU 
i«  evideulljr  a  typogniphical  error,  although  it  occurs  also  In  the  second 
•ditioo 


and  insensible  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  her. 
From  that  moment  Bothwellhaugh  is  said  to  have  resolved 
"upon  Moray's  death,  regarding  him  as  the  chief  author  of 
his  calamity,  and  he  thus  became  an  apt  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  for  carrying  out  their 
bloody  purposes. 

This  story  has  been  generally  received  and  credited  till 
very  recently.  Mr.  James  Maidment,  however,  and  follow- 
ing him,  Dr.  John  Hill  Burton,  have  treated  it  as  a  myth; 
on  what  grounds  we  shall  see  presently.  The  former  says : 
"  It  was  to  give  a  color  to  the  act  [of  assassination]  asserted 
that  the  lady  of  Bothwellhaugh  had  been  turned  out  of 
her  own  house  in  a  cold  winter  night,  with  an  infant  child, 
went  mad,  and  died  in  the  woods.  A  fiction ;  but  one 
which,  like  political  lies  nowadays,  serves  better  than 
truth.  Thus  it  was  then  generally  credited,  and  it  has 
continued  to  be  believed  to  the  present  time."  Dr.  Hill 
Burton,  to  the  same  effect,  says :  "  A  story  converting  this 
well-planned  murder  into  a  frantic  act  of  retribution  for 
certain  deeds  of  fiendish  cruelty  has  found  its  way  into 
ordinary  history,  though  it  bears  on  its  face  the  palpable 
characteristics  of  romance." 

The  version  of  the  story  given  by  Mr.  Maidment  and  the 
evidence  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  it  are  as  follows  : 
"  The  entire  estate,"  he  says,  "  had  originally  belonged  to 
two  heiresses  of  the  name  of  Sinclair,  illegitimately,  it  is 
believed,  descended  from  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  unpopular  fa- 
vorite of  James  V."  The  original  Crown  grant  of  Wood- 
houselee to  the  Sinclairs  is  dated  at  Stirling,  March  25,^ 
1529,  and  is  in  favor  of  Patrick  Sinclair  and  his  heirs,  the 
lands  having  formerly  belonged  to  George,  a  younger  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwart.  "  That  Oliver 
succeeded,"  says  Mr.  Maidment,  "is  undoubted;  a  fact 
which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  his  son,  had  it 
not  been  that  Douglas  in  his  '  Baronage,'  makes  him 
third  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Roslin,  an  assertion  we 
suspect  to  be  erroneous.  However  this  may  be,  Oliver 
Sinclair's  daughters  became  subsequently  the  heiresses  of 
Woodhouselee."  "  Their  mother,  Katherine  Bellenden,. 
was  sister  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Bellenden  and  widow 
of  Francis  Bothwell,  by  whom  she  had  the  future  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  who  was  thus  nephew  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
and  stepson  of  '  Olyfer  Sinclair,'  '  my  gudefather,'  conse- 
quently brother  uterine  of  Isabella  and  Alison  Sinclair,  the 
co-heiresses  of  Woodhouselee.  These  two  ladies'  married 
two  brothers,  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  and  Hamilton  of 
Monckton  Mains.  Isabella,  as  eldest,  had  the  fbrtalice  as 
her  prjecipium,  and  resided  there  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
at  Bothwellhaugh  in  Lanarkshire,  which  now  forms  a  smali 
part  of  the  Hamilton  estate."  "  Both  brothers  had  mixed 
themselves  up  with  the  plots  against  the  stafe,  for  which, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  they  suffered  severely.  Bothwell- 
haugh had  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  favorably  dealt 
with.  It  appears  that  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  had  been 
made  over  to  Sir  John  Bellenden  with  a  view  probably  of 
protecting  the  ladies." 

"  AVhen  Sir  John  Bellenden  got  the  conveyance  of 
Woodhouselee  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  treasonable 
practices  of  his  niece's  husband,  and  although  his  influence 
procured  the  pardon  of  Bothwellhaugh,  he,  evidently  for 
the  protection  of  his  niece,  refused  to  reconvey  the  lands 
of  Woodhouselee.  Bellenden  had  been  always  ready  to  as- 
sist his  brother-in-law's  children.  Thus  it  is  instructed  by 
the  book  of  the  Official  of  St.  Andrews,  that  upon  the  13th 
of  September,  1546, '  Isabella  Sinclair,  filia  naturalis  Oliver! 
Sinclair  et  Katherine  Bellentyne,'  with  consent  and  assent 
of  the  said  Oliver  her  father  and  lawful  administrator,  per-  * 
sonally  present  and  consenting,  sought  that  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, JProvost  of  Restalrig,  and  Mr.  John  Bellentyne,  son 
and  apparent  heir  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bellentyne,  of  Auchi- 
nouli^  might  be  assigned  as  '  curatores  ad  lltes  et  negocia,' 
which  demand  the  judge  granted,  and  they  took  the  oath 
*de  fideli  administratione  '  accordingly. 

"  This  surely  is  excellent  proof  of  the  interest  the  uncle 
took  in  the  affairs  of  his  niece,  and  is  explanatory  of  the 

Erecautionary  measure  he  subse(juently  adopted  to  secure 
er  in  the  possession  of  her  own  private  estate.     Aware  of 
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the  restless  anil  rebellious  practii.-cs  of  Bothweliliau^^h,  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Ilamiltona,  who  were  anxious  to 
overturn  the  existing  Government,  whilst  procuring  the  par- 
don of  his  nephew-in-law,  his  lordship  insisted  for  and  ob- 
tained a  conveyance  of  Woodhouselee,  resolving  to  retain 
the  estate  till  the  time  should  arrive  when  he  could  safely 
reconvey  it.  He  died  before  1577,  two  years  previous  to 
the  Parliamentary  proceedings  against  Hothwellhaugh, 
Monekton  Mains,  and  the  Hamilton  family.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  odice  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk  by  his  son  Sir 
Lewis  Bellenden,  who  obtained  a  Crown  right  to  Wood- 
houselee. Althou;4h  the  death  of  the  Regent  occurred  in 
1570-71,  no  jiidicial  steps  were  taken  against  Bothwellhaugh 
and  his  brother  Monekton  Mains,  the  husband  of  Alison 
the  younger  sister  of  Isabella,  until  nine  years  had  elapsed. 
No  legal  proceedings  had  previously  been  instituted  against 
the  two  Hamiltons,  owing  perhaps  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Government  and  the  changes  of  its  rulers.  At  length, 
in  1579,  a  summons  of  treason  under  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  executed  against  the  Hamiltons, 
which,  with  other  persons  of  higher  position,  included  the 
names  of  '  James  Hamilton  of  Woodhouselee,  callt  James 
of  Bothwellhauch,  and  David  Hamilton  of  Monktonmay- 
nis.' 

"  This  summons  required  to  be  executed  in  due  legal 
form,  and  as  regarded  these  two  men  the  citation  was  not 
edictal,  which  it  ought  to  have  been  had  it  been  known  that 
they  had  left  Scotland,  but  *  at  their  dwelling  places  in  Bolh- 
wellhauch,  quhar  bnith  their  wijitf  and  family  makis  their 
residence.'  Not  finding  the  males,  the  messengers  '  de- 
livered ane  authentic  copie  hereof  to  ilh  ane  of  their  saidis 
wiffis,  quha  refusit  to  resaif  the  same  in  their  name.' "  "  If 
in  November,  1579,  Isabel  Sinclair,  the  Lady  of  Bothwell- 
haugh, was  seated  in  Bothwellhaugh  with  Alison  Sinclair 
her  sister,  it  is  surely  plain  enough  that  she  could  not  have 
died  mad  previous  to  1570.  It  may,  in  conclusion,  be 
added  that  Isabella  Sinclair,  or  Hamilton,  lived  subse- 
quently at  Woodhouselee  for  many  years,  and  did  not  die 
until  next  century. 

"Here  was  evidence  of  Sir  John  Bellenden's  sagacity, 
for,  by  taking  the  deed  previously  executed  in  his  own  fa- 
vor, the  estate  of  Woodhouselee  was  saved  from  being  for- 
feited, which,  had  the  title  remained  in  the  person  of  Both- 
wellhaugh, must  have  been  the  case,  and  his  two  nieces 
would  have  been  ruined. 

"  How  Isabel  and  Alison  Sinclair  were  treated  by  Sir 
Lewis  Bellenden,  their  cousin,  does  not  appear.  Wood- 
houselee was  included  in  a  royal  charter,  April  25,  1581, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ladies  were  alimented  out 
of  it  by  him.  Both  of  them  were  alive  in  1608,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  restoring  the  estate  to  them  as  '  heretrices 
portionaris,'  and  authorizing  them  '  pe(Mable  '  to  enter  and 
*bruick  and  joiss  [i.  e.,  enjoy]  the  saidis  landis,'  ordaining 
letters  to  be  passed  for  their  repossessing  the  same  in 
^  tyme  cuming  after  the  date  of  these  presentis.'  At  the 
same  time  it  was  agreed  '  that  the  claim  for  previous  rent 
should  be  given  up,'  which  no  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the 
Bellendens  having  furnished  the  owners  during  their  long 
extrusion  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  can  never  now 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  ru- 
mor so  generally  circulated  and  so  universally  believed, 
that  the  Lady  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  expelled  from  her  own 
house  by  order  of  the  Regent,  and  died  in  consequence  in 
the  woods  of  Woodhouselee,  or  Glencorse,  of  cold  and 
hunger." 

Such  is  the  story  as  given  by  Mr.  Maidment,  and,  at  first 
sight,  it  seems  an  extremely  probable  one.  Provided  the 
facts  are  all  as  stated  by  him,  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  must  be  regarded  as  very  natural.  If  it  formed  part 
of  the  ancient  story,  that  the  lady  died  in  consequence  of 
the  cruel  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected  on  that  par- 
ticular night,  then  to  prove  that  she  was  alive  thirty  or 
forty  years  afterwards  would  be  to  give  a  presumption  of 
falsehood  to  the  whole  story.  If,  as  Mr.  Maidment  says. 
Sir  John  Bellenden  was  the  young  lady's  uncle,  and  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  her  allairs,  and  if  the  Regent  had 
transferred  the  estate  of  Woodhouselee  to  him,  then  it  was 


very  natural  that  he,  knowing  the  character  of  his  niece's 
husband,  should  decline  to  part  with  it,  and  should  retain  it 
for  her  benefit.  That  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Bellenden  should  so  inflame  Bothwellhaugh  against  the  Re- 
gent as  that  he  should  make  several  attempts  on  his  life,  and 
eventually  kill  him,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  and 
could  not  fail  to  give  an  air  of  improbability  to  the  whole 
story. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  finely  constructed  fabric 
must  fall  to  the  ground  if  we  can  prove  to  be  false  certain 
of  the  statements  by  which  it  is  held  together.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  can  show  that  the  death  of  tlie  lady  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  story,  then  any  amount  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  she  was  alive  many  years  afterwards  must  go  for 
nothing.  If  we  can  show  that  Sir  John  Bellenden  never 
possessed  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee,  then  any  interest 
that  he  may  have  taken  in  the  aflfairs  of  his  niece,  Isabella 
Sinclair,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  we  can  prove  that 
Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  was  succeeded,  not  by 
Oliver  Sinclair,  but  by  his  son  John,  then  his  whole  gen- 
ealogical reckoning  is  put  out  of  joint.  If  we  can  prove  that 
the  co-heiresses  were  daughters,  not  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  but 
of  the  said  John,  the  story  has  not  a  foot  to  stand  upon.  And, 
finally,  if  we  can  prove  that  the  person  on  whom  the  for- 
feited estate  of  Woodhouselee  was  conferred  by  the  Regent 
was  not  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  but  a  near  relative  of  his 
owb,  then  Hamilton  may  after  all  have  had  (or  at  least  be- 
lieved that  he  had)  some  grounds  for  his  bitter  hatred 
against  the  Regent,  and  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in 
the  statements  which  Mr.  Maidment  has  so  confidently 
called  in  question  —  that  the  Lady  of  Woodhouselee  was 
exfMilled  from  her  own  house,  and  left  to  wander,  in  a  help- 
less, unprotected  state,  in  the  woods. 

Had  Mr.  Maidment's  statements  been  confined  to  the 
work  in  which  they  first  made  their  appearance,  their  truth 
or  falsehood  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance ;  but  as  they  have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Burton, 
and  incorporated  in  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  standard 
work  on  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  interests  of  historic 
truth  demand  their  correction. 

With  regard  to  the  death  of  the  lady,  the  only  historic 
work  of  a  contemporary  character  that  mentions  the  story 
is  the  "  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,"  where  it  is  said 
that  "  the  gentil  woman,  what  for  grief  of  mynd  and  exceed-  ^ 
ing  cauld  that  she  had  then  contractit  consavit  sik  madness 
of  spreit  as  was  almaist  incredible."  Crawfurd  of  Drumsoy's 
("  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,"  London,  1706)  ac- 
count is  that  they  "  not  only  turned  the  gentlewoman  out 
of  doors,  but  stript  her  naked  and  left  her  in  that  condition 
in  the  open  field,  in  a  cold  dark  night,  where  beibre  day 
she  became  furiously  mad  and  insensible  of  the  injury  they 
had  done  her."  In  Principal  Robertson's  "  History  of 
Scotland  "  we  read  that  the  "  estate  had  been  bestowed 
upon  one  of  the  Regent's  favorites,  who  seized  his  house, 
and  turned  out  his  wife  naked  in  a  cold  night  into  the 
open  fields,  where  before  next  morning  she  became  furiously 
mad."  To  the  same  effect,  Tytler  says  that  the  Justice 
Clerk  '•  violently  occupied  the  house,  and  barbarously 
turned  its  mistress,  during  a  bitterly  cold  night,  into  the 
woods,  where  she  was  found  in  the  morning  furiously  mad, 
and  insensible  to  the  injury  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
her."  None  of  these  authorities,  it  will  be  observed,  say  a 
word  about  her  having  died  at  that  time,  nor  are  we  aware 
of  any  historical  writer  of  note  that  does  so  previous  to  the 
time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  tradition  had  always 
great  weight,  and  who  has  been  generally  followed  by  sub- 
se<iuent  writers.  And  it  is  only  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father "  that  Scott  says  "  that  in  consequence  of  this  brutal 
treatment  she  became  insane  and  died."  In  his  "  History 
of  Scotland,"  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  careful 
in  dealing  with  his  facts,  he  simply  says,  "  She  became  ere 
morning  furiously  mad." ' 

i  It  is  not  a  little  remarktible  that  Dr.  Burton,  while  admittiog  that  the 
gtory,  after  being  accepted  by  Principal  Robertson  and  taking  ifi  pUc<»  in 
legitimate  history,  "  was  naturally  completed  by  the  additional  dwcorations 
of  the  new-born  babe  and  the  mother's  deathj"  should  at  the  same  time 
adopt  Mr.  Maidment's  arguments,  ani  attempt  to  disprove  the  original  story 
by  8tatemenL4  which,  by  his  own  showing,  only  affrct  ita  recent  embellish- 
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In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ghost 
had  a  recognized  existence,  and  was  generally  believed  in. 
But,  in  order  to  be  believed  in,  a  further  belief  was  neces- 
sary—  a  belief,  namely,  that  the  lady  had  died.  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  a  ghost  would  have  frequented 
a  spot  where  its  earthly  body  may  have  been  subjected  to 
cruel  treatment  if  that  body  had  happened  to  survive  the 
event  for  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  thing  is  con- 
trary to  all  our  experience  of  ghost  procedure.  The  death 
of  the  lady  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  ghost ; 
and  had  the  people  known  or  remembered  that  the  lady 
did  not  die  tiU  long  after,  they  could  scarcely  have  believed 
that  it  was  her  ghost  which  was  troubling  them.  Hence  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ghost  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  long  after  the  event,  and  when  the  minor 
incidents  connected  with  it  had  been  forgotten.  The  great 
fact  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  the  lady  had  been  sub- 
jected remained  in  the  popular  mind,  but  the  fact  of  her 
having  lived  for  so  many  years  after  had  been  forgotten. 
It  is  thus,  we  think,  entirely  owing  to  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ghost  that  the  death  of  the  lady  has  come  to 
be  added  to  the  story.  This  view,  that  the  ghost  did  not 
make  its  appearance  till  long  after  the  event,  is  favored  too 
by  the  change  in  the  name.  The  name  of  Bothwellhaugh's 
wife,  as  we  know,  was  Isabella,  whereas  the  ghost  was  al- 
ways known  as  Lady  Anne.  It  may,  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  or  for  some  other  cause,  be  occasionally  permit- 
ted to  ghosts  to  change  their  name,  and  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  Isabella  may  not  be  a  very  convenient  name  for 
such  a  fleeting  object  to  carry  about  with  it  or  to  be  desig- 
nated by  ;  but  we  are  rather  of  opinion  that  the  lady's  real 
name  had  passed  from  the  popular  mind,  and  that  Lady 
Anne  had  been  substituted  as  being  euphonious  and  answer- 
in^every  useful  purpose  as  well  as  the  proper  one. 

But  whatever  doubt  or  uncertainty  there  may  seem  to 
be  connected  with  this  part  of  the  story,  there  can  be  none 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  who  received  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  was  not  Sir  John 
Bellenden,  but  a  relative  of  the  Regent's.  The  battle  of 
Langside  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  May,  1568,  and  among 
the  prisoners  taken  on  that  occasion  was  James  Hamilton 
of  Bothwellhaugh.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  we  are 
told  that  the  Lord  Regent  caused  charge  all  and  sundrie 
barons  and  gentlemen  who  assisted  the  Queen's  Majesty 
in  the  battle  of  Langside  to  deliver  their  places  and  houses 
to  him  under  the  pain  of  treason,  and  especially  all  the 
Houses  of  Lothian  ;  and  also  summoned  the  haill  gentle- 
men thereof  to  compear  before  him  and  the  Lords  of  Secret 
Council  under  the  said  pains ;  and  also  disposed  the 
escheats  (j.  e.,  forfeited  estates)  of  the  said  persons,  being 
in  the  said  battle,  to  the  persons  being  with  him  at  the 
time.  The  special  reference  here  to  the  Houses  of  Lothian 
evidently  shows  on  the  part  of  the  Regent  a  desire  to  have 
near  the  capital  only  such  as  were  well  affected  towards 
him,  and  also  shows  how  it  was  that  Hamilton's  estate  of 
Bothwellhaugh  was  not  then  forfeited,  a  fact  which  has  led 
Dr.  Burton  into  the  misteike  of  supposing  that  he  was  not 
the  eldest  son.' 

Among  the  Privy  Seal  Records,  and  dated  August  24, 
1568,  is  a-  Deed  of  Gift   "  maid   with  advice  of  my  Lord 

menu.  Anything  going  to  prore  that  tlie  lady  wa«  alire  long  after  the  time 
referred  to  cannot  Burely  in  any  way  affect  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
original  story,  if  the  death  of  tlie  lady  fotmed  no  part  of  it,  if,  indeed,  it  in 
adoiicted  to  be  a  modem  addition. 

>  Hi«  words  are,  "  On  the  point  whether  Hamilton  forfeited,  in  the  first 
place,  his  own  etitate  of  Bothwellhaugh  for  his  loyalty  to  bis  quoen,  the 
atailable  documents  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  ever  pofses-ed  such  an 
estate.  It  belonged  to  his  father,  but  it  acpeara  to  have  continued  in  the 
fomily  after  James  Hamilton  would  certaiuly  have  lost  it  by  forfeiture  bad 
It  b«en  bis.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  an  elder  bioth«-r  succeeded  to  the 
funily  estate,  and  that  JameH  only  got  the  patronymic  of  Bothwellhaugh 
aeeording  to  the  Scottish  practice  which  often  distributed  the  name  of  the 
•■tate  over  the  fanjily  generally  as  a  title  of  courtesy  "  (History  of  ScoUaml, 
Vol.  v.)  The  forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  Bothwellhaugh  would  appear  to 
b*Te  formed  no  part  of  the  Reg«nt's  plan.  His  great  otj<^ct  was  not  to 
•nrich  himself  or  bis  followers,  but  to  secure  the  peace  of  ihe  kingdom,  and 
Imom  bUponflscatlons  were  chieSy  directed  against  the  powerful  houeex  of 
LotbikD,  wbOM  proximity  to  the  capital  might  render  them  at  any  time 
dannroua.  Bothwellhaugh  waM  sufficiently  remote  to  be  little  dangerous 
ia  this  way,  and  probably,  aUo,  tt  was  too  near  the  Hamilton  estates  to 
xmder  itj  confltestlon  an  easy  t«*k,  or  to  make  it  a  desirable  possession  to 
any  of  the  BMgent'a  kdbcNota. 


Regent  to  Patrick  Hume,  sone  of  umquhile  George  Hume, 
of  Lundeis,  his  aires  and  assignees  ane  or  mae  of  the  gift 
of  the  liferent,  mailes,  fermis,  proffittis,  dewteis,"  etc.,  "  off 
all  and  haill  the  landis  of  Woodesley,  ye  landis  of  Miln- 
town,  with  ye  miln  thereof,  the  landis  of  Estraw,"  etc., 
"  during  ye  lyftimes  of  James  Hamiltoun,  sumtyme  of 
Bothwilheuch,  and  David  Hamiltoun  his  Brother-germane 
of  the  quhilkis  landis,"  etc.,  "  with  their  pertinents,  the 
ane  half  pertenit  to  ye  said  James  in  lyfrent,  and  ye  uther 
half  to  ye  said  David  siclike  in  lyfrent,  and  now  perteniss 
to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  and  ar  beeum  in  his  hieness  handis 
by  ressoun  of  eschete  throw  proces  of  forfalterie  ordourlies 
led  and  deducit  against  the  said  James  and  David  for  cer- 
tain crymes  of  tressone  and  lese-majestie  committet  by 
yame  and  ather  of  yame  off  the  quhilkis  the  same  James 
was  convict  in  ane  justice  court  holden  in  the  Tolbouth  of 
Edinburgh  the  2l8t  day  of  May  last  by  past,  and  ye  said 
David  was  convict  in  Parliament  holden  in  ye  Tolbouth 
foresaid  the  19th  day  of  August  instant,  as  at  more  length 
is  contenit  in  ye  processes,  domis,  and  decretis  of  forfal- 
teries  ordourly  led  and  deducit  against  yame  respective 
thereupon.  With  power  to  the  said  Patrick  his  aires  and 
assignees  to  intromit  and  tak  up  'the  mails,  fermes,  etc. 
during  the  lyftimes  of  the  said  James  and  David,  and  to 
dispose  thereof  at  their  pleasure  and  to  occupy  the  same 
with  their  awin  guids,  or  to  set  thame  to  tenantis,  as  thai 
sail  think  maist  expedient,  during  the  said  space,"  etc. 

The  lands  of  Woodhouselee  were  therefore  conveyed 
on  their  forfeiture  through  the  rebellion  of  Bothwellhaugh 
and  his  brother,  not  to  Sir  John  Bellenden,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  to  the  above  Patrick  Hume,  who 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Regent,  and  also  not  dis- 
tantly related  to  him,  being  his  mother's  cousin.  The 
Regent's  mother.  Lady  Margaret  of  Lochleven,  was  a 
daughter  of  John,  fourth  Lord  Erskine,  who  died  in  1552. 
This  JoliQ  had  a  sister,  Margaret  Erskine,  whose  second 
husband  was  George  Hume  of  Lundies  and  Argaty,  a  son 
of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwart,  the  same  who  had  pos- 
sessed the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  before  they  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sinclairs.  Of  this  George  Hume,  Patrick 
Hume  was  a  younger  son,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  for 
more  reasons  than  one  that  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee 
should  be  made  over  to  him.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  they  were  not  entirely  conveyed  away  from  the  Sin- 
clairs, but  only  the  life-rent  interests  in  them,  which 
vested  in  the  two  brothers  as  husbands  of  the  co  heiresses. 
It  was,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Regent,  not  an  act  of 
spoliation,  but  a  natural  and  strictly  legal  ■  proceeding,  one 
called  for  from  the  known  character  of  the  men,  and  the 
danger  to  the  King's  peace  from  having  such  persons 
domiciled  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  There  is  no 
reason,  as  we  have  seen,  for  saying,  as  is  generally  done, 
that  Hamilton  had  yielded  up  his  paternal  estate  of  Both- 
wellhaugh, and  that  his  wife  hatl  been  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  Woodhouselee,  which  as  her  property  she  believed 
would  be  safe  from  the  consequences  of  her  husband's 
misdeeds.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  from  hav- 
ing no  other  home  that  she  continued  to  remain  at  Wood- 
houselee, nor  could  she  have  been  uninformed  of  the  fact 
of  its  forfeiture,  but  probably  from  a  womanly  feeling  that 
her  presence  there  would  in  some  way  or  other  have  the 
effect  of  warding  off  the  calamity.  We  may  easily  sup 
pose  that  the  bluff  soldier  and  his  martial  following  would 
have  little  sympathy  with  any  such  feeling,  and  they  may 
even  have  subjected  the  lady  to  harsh  treatment  in  carry- 
ing out  their  purpose.  We  may  imagine  the  effect  of  all 
this  upon  the  heart  of  a  proud  atid  disappointed  man;  the 
harsh  treatment  of  his  wife,  the  loss  of  her  estate,  the  fact 
of  the  Regent  having  giving  it  to  a  favorite  of  his  own  and 
a  relative,  may  only  have  served  to  concentrate  his  hatred 
upon  the  man  at  whose  hands  he  had  sutl'ered  defeat  at 
Langside,  and  whotn  he  would  doubtless  regard  as  the 
author  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

Woodhouselee  remained  in  the  possession  of  Patrick 
Hume  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1572,  as  is  mentioned  in  Bannatyne's  "Journal  of  Transac- 
tions in  Scotland."     "  'I'he  second  Julii  or  thereabouts  was 
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Patrick  Hume,  Captain  to  the  Kegentis  Horsemen,  slain  in 
rescewinij  a  drifl  of  cattle  which  Pherihurst  had  troght 
[talicn]  ot  a  piece  of  land  of  his,  which  he  had  gotten  be 
forfaltt-rie  of  Jamie  Hamilton  that  slew  the  llegent."  We 
may  probably  even  here  find  some  countenance  to  the  story 
of  the  cruel'treatment  of  the  Lady  of  Woodhouselee  in  the 
fact  of  Hume  receivini;  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Ferny- 
hurst,  a  8tron<;  partisan  of  Queen  Mary  and  a  friend  of 
Bothwellhaugh.  We  find  them  afterwards  consorting  to- 
gether in  France,  and  Walsint^ham  mentions  in  a  letter  an 
occasion  on  which  Kerr  of  Fernyhurst.  a  lioman  Catholic 
and  an  active  friend  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  with  Bothwell- 
haugh, the  blood-stained  Hamilton  who  had  shot  the 
Recent  Moray,  had  ridden  post  from  France  into  Spain. 

VVe  find  no  trace  of  Woodhouselee  for  some  years  ailer 
the  death  of  Captain  Hume.  In  the  Great  Seal  Register 
(Book  XXXV.  No.  492)  is  a  charter  dated  April  1^,  1581, 
confirming  a  charter  of  alienation  granted  by  William  Sin- 
clair, son  and  heir  of  quondam  Edward  Sinclair  of  Galwald 
moir,  to  Lewis  Bellenden  of  Auchinoule,  Knight,  our 
Clerk  of  Justiciary.  The  charter  of  which  this  is  the  con- 
firmation is  dated  the  28th  day  of  July,  157-  (the  unit  be- 
ing omitted).  It  conveyed  to  the  said  Sir  Lewis  Bellen- 
den, Castlelaw,  Eastraw,  etc.,  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee, 
etc.,  Spottis,  etc.,'  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
paid  by  the  said  Lewis  Bellenden  to  the  said  William  Sin- 
clair. Thus  the  estate  of  Woodhouselee  came  to  Lewis 
Bellenden,  not  through  his  father,  as  it  naturally  would 
have  done  if  it  had  ever  belonged  to  him,  but  from  William 
Sinclair. 

In  the  Parliament  held  at  Linlithgow  in  1585,  an  Act 
was  passed,  under  date  December  10,  restoring  to  certain 
noblemen  and  others  their  forfeited  estates,  among  whom 
was  Arthur  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  But  a  special 
Act,  passed  the  same  day,  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee  and  others  acquired  by 
Sir  Lewis  Bellenden  from  William  Sinclair,  and  confirms 
the  same  to  him.  These  two  acts  were  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  Acts  of  the  Parliament  held  at  Holyrood  House 
under  date  July  29,  1587.  On  January  12,  1591,  the  King 
with  advice  of  the  Lords  of  Secret  Council  finds  and  de- 
clares that  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  (otherwise 
designed  of  Monckton  Mains),  Isabella  Sinclair  and  Alison 
Sinclair,  heretrices  portioners  of  the  lands  of  Woodhouse- 
lee, ought  and  should  be  repossessed  to  the  lands,  houses, 
tacks,  etc.,  whereof  they  were  dispossessed  through  occa- 
sion of  the  late  troubles.  This,  however,  did  not  take 
effect.  In  August  of  the  same  year  Sir  Lewis  died,  and  the 
Parliament  of  the  following  year,  held  at  Edinburgh,  on 
June  5  ratifies  in  favor  of  the  bairns  of  the  late  Lewis  Bel- 
lenden the  Act  made  at  Linlithgow,  December  10,  1585, 
and  that  at  Edinburgh,  July  29,  1587,  both  concerning  the 
lands  of  Woodhouselee  and  others.  Sir  Lewis  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Sir  James  Bellenden  of  Broughton. 
The  latter  died  in  1606,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir 
William,  whose  special  service  as  heir-at-law  is  dated 
April  16,  1607,  and  includes  the  land  and  barony  of 
Broughton  and  others,  and  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee,  etc. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  June  17,  1609,  after  referring  to 
the  Act  of  Secret  Council  above  noticed,  declares  to  be  null 
and  void  the  exceptions  made  to  the  Act  of  December  10, 
1585,  declares  the  same  to  be  extended  to  and  to  apply  .to 
David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  Isabel  Sinclair,  and 
Alison  Sinclair,  restoring  them  to  the  lands  of  Woodhouse- 
lee and  others  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed  through 
the  late  troubles ;  but  declares  that  the  present  Act  shall 
not  extend  to  craving  or  pursuing  for  any  of  the  rents, 
profits,  and  duties  of  the  said  lands  for  any  years  preceding 
the  dale  hereof,  and  also  suspends  the  effect  and  execution 
of  this  Act  during  the  dependence  of  the  submission  made 
and  subscribed  betwixt  the  said  David  Hamilton  andJhis 
colleagues  and  William  Bellenden  of  Broughton  on  the  one 
and  other  parts.  This  terminated  the  connection  of  the 
Bellendens  with  Woodhouselee. 

"  That  the  claim  for  previous  rents  should  be  given  up," 
says  Mr.  Maidment,  "  no  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  Bel- 
lendens having  furnished  the  owners  during  their  long  ex- 


trusion with  the  means  of  subsistence."  The  more  likely 
reanon  is  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  money 
paid  for  the  estate  by  Lewis  Bellenden  to  William  Sinclair, 
with  which  it  is  probable  that  the  submission  then  existing 
between  them  had  sometbiDg  to  do. 

We  now  return  to  the  family  of  the  Sinclairs,  and  here 
Mr.  Maidment  is  equally  at  fault.  He  quotes  from  the 
Book  of  the  Official  ot  St.  Andrews  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
John  Bellenden  and  another  as  curatores  ad  litea  to  Isabella 
Sinclair,  natural  daughter  of  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Katherine 
Bellenden.  This  proves  that  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Kather- 
ine Bellenden  had  a  daughter  Isabella,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  she  had  a  sister  Alison,  nor  has  he  brought 
forward  anything  to  establish  her  identity  with  the  Isabella 
Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee.  This  one  would  have  thought 
he  would  have  considered  it  necessary  to  do.  We  may 
notice,  in  passing,  that  the  Katherine  Bellenden  who  mar- 
ried Oliver  Sinclair  was,  arrcording  to  Doughis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Patrick  Bellenden,  the  father  of  Thomas,  and  was 
therefore  aunt,  not  sister,  to  Sir  John  Bellenden.  "The 
Crown  Charter  of  the  Lands  of  Pitcairns,  of  date  Januanr 
12,  1537,  is  in  favwr  of  Oliver  Sinclair  and  Katherine  Bel- 
lenden his  spouse,  and  their  heir«. 

"Who,"  he  asks  "was  Oliver  Sinclair?"  and  adds, 
"  Mr.  Napier  says,  and  probably  correctly,  that  he  was  the 
unpopular  favorite  of  James  V.'  "  That  Oliver  succeeded," 
he  says,  "  is  undoubted  ;  a  fact  which  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  his  son,  had  it  not  been  that  Douglas  in 
his  "  Baronage  "  makes  him  third  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair 
of  Koslin,  an  assertion  which  we  suspect  to  be  erroneous." 
It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Maidment  sliould  have  made  this 
mistake,  seeing  that  the  deeds  quoted  by  him  in  his  edition  of 
"  Father  Hay's  Genealogie  of  the  Sainteclaires  of  liosslyn  " 
prove  that  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Pitcairns  wa«  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Roslin.  Thus,  in  the  charter  of 
confirmation  granted  by  James  V.  to  Sir  William  Sinclair 
of  Roslin  (who  succeeded  his  father.  Sir  Oliver)  and  dated 
August  25,  1542,  there  is  a  taillied  destination,  after  the 
grantee's  sons  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  to  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Pitcairns,  (2)  Alexander 
Sinclair,  (3)  Arthur  Sinclair,  (4)  James  Sinclair,  all  broth- 
ers german  of  Sir  William  Sinclair.  Sir  Oliver's  eldest 
son  had  predeceased  his  father. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee 
were  acquired  by  one  Patrick  Sinclair  in  the  year  1529 
irora  George  Hume  of  Argaty.  Who,  then,  was  this  Pat- 
rick Sinclair  ?  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  he  waa 
one  of  the  Siiiclairs  of  Roslin  ;  but  he  certainly  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  members  of  that  family.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  identify  him  with  one  who,  though  his 
name  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  common  histo- 
ries of  the  period,  was  yet  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  his 
day,  and  was  engaged  in  various  important  political  mis- 
sions. We  refer  to  Patrick  or  "  Pate  "  Sinclair,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  high  official  in  the  royal  household.  In 
the  Treasurer's  accounts  we  find  after  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  even  before,  various  entries  of  dis- 
bursements made  on  behalf  of  Pate  Sinclair  for  sundry 
articles  of  clothing,  as  "  cloke,"  "  doublet,"  "  hat,"  "  bonat," 
"hose,"  etc.  In  1505  we  meet  with  an  entry  of  "  Paid  for 
six  elne  green  taffety  for  ane  cover  to  his  horse  "  at  the 
tournayin^  at  "  Festerns  Even,"  when  he  played  the 
"  Hobby  Horse,"  the  King  himself  (James  IV.)  acting  the 
part  of  "  Abbot  of  Unreason."  There  must  have  been 
merry  doings  at  Court  in  those  days  before  the  battle  of 
Flodden  had  spread  sorrow  over  the  land. 

After  that  disaster,  in  which  Scotland  lost  hsr  King  and 
the  flower  of  her  nobility,  Sinclair  attached  himself  to  the 
Queen  Mother,  Margaret  of  England,  who  was  appointed 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  infant  son.  Her  pre- 
cipitate marriage  with  the  young  Earl  of  Angus,  however, 
unfitted  her  for  this  post,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  ap- 
pointed in  her  room.  Albany  was  in  his  turn  ousted 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  Mother,  who,  aided  by 
the  influence  of  her  brother,  Henry  VIII.,  succeeded  in 
placing  her  son,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.     In  carrying  out  these  negotiations  we 
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find  Sinclair  acting  as  the  Queen's  trusted  and  confidential 
agent.  Thus  in  September  1523,  we  find  her  writing  to 
her  brother,  entreating  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Scottish  lords  to  induce  them  to  set  the  young  King  free 
from  the  control  of  the  Duke  of  Albany;  and  she  adds, 
that  she  durst  not  have  written  so  plainly,  were  it  not  that 
the  bearer  was  Patrick  Synklair.  her  trusty  and  true  ser- 
vant, and  ever  had  been  to  the  King  her  husband  and  to 
herself.  We  find  him  also  on  several  occasions  the  bearer 
of  letters  from  the  Queen  to  Surrey  when  about  to  invade 
Scotland,  because,  she  says,  she  "  can  trust  no  other."  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  when  Harry  Stewart  came  to 
be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  Queen,  Sinclair  fell  into 
the  shade.  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  by  Norfolk  to 
Wolsey,  dated  September  14,  1524,  who  says,  that  what- 
ever the  said  Patrick  did  or  said  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  that  to  please  the  said  Henry  she  made  a  quarrel  with 
the  other.  Sinclair,  however,  did  not  give  up  his  English 
friends,  and  we  find  him  frequently  in  the  company  of  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Edinburgh.  Magnus,  who  filled 
this  post,  in  writing  to  Wolsey  on  May  31,  1525,  mentions 
Patrik  Synklar  and  Mr.  John  Chisholm  as  being  old  ser- 
vants to  the  late  King,  and  of  good  honesty,  having  many 
friends  and  kinsfolk,  and  as  having  most  specially  resorted 
unto  him  and  kept  his  company  continually,  because  they 
be  good  servants  to  the  young  King  their  master,  and  right 
evil  Frenchmen ;  and  further  recommends  that  they  should 
each  be  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £20  a  year,  which,  he 
adds,  they  well  deserve.  In  another  letter  about  this  time 
Magnus  says  of  him,  that  he  "  is  a  sadde  and  wise  gentle- 
man, and  canne  noote  another  in  a  cause  right  effectually." 
Again  he  says,  writing  to  Wolsey,  "  I  have  so  ordained 
that  Patrick  Sinclair,  being  in  special  favor  with  the  young 
King,  shall  from  time  to  time  give  plain  advertisements  how 
every  thing"  shall  proceed  in  these  parts."  In  1526  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  James  V.  to  his  uncle  ;  and  on 
that  occasion  Wolsey,  writing  to  his  master,  describes  Sin- 
clair as  one  that  had  always  taken  the  side  of  his  Majesty, 
and  had  secretly  advised  Magnus  of  all  that  had  been  done 
by  the  French,  or  such  as  sought  to  destroy  the  amity  that 
subsisted  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Scots,  for 
■which  he  had  oftentimes  been  in  no  little  danger  and  peril, 
but  he  had  always  remained  faithful  to  his  Majesty. 

In  March,  1527,  Magnus  writes  to  Wolsey,  saying  "that 
the  Earl  of  Angus  hath  the  whole  rule  and  authority  about 
the  young  King,  and  Patrick  Sinclair  is  accepted  with  sin- 
gular favor,  so  as  now  without  the  danger  of  any  person 
he  may  speak  and  commune  with  the  King  at  his  pleasure." 
In  July,  1528,  he  is  sent  by  the  King  on  a  mission  to  Henry 
VIII.,  setting  forth  the  superseding  of  the  Earl  of  Angus 
and  his  assumption  of  the  supreme  power.  In  his  instruc- 
tions he  is  designed  as  "  our  familiar  servitor  and  gentle- 
man of  house,  Patrick  Sinclair,"  A  ^Qyj  months  later  he  is 
again  on  a  mission  to  the  English  King,  and  Roger  Las- 
sells,  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  at  Norham 
Castle,  notifies  to  his  master  his  having  passed  that  way; 
adding,  "  He  hath  promised  openly  afFor  the  King  and  all 
his  council,  if  the  King  send  but  him  he  shall  get  of  the 
King  of  England  three  years'  peace,  and  that  the  King 
shall  not  aid  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  this  he  hath  under- 
taken." In  this  instance,  however,  Patrick  had  overesti- 
mated the  extent  of  his  influence  with  the  English  King, 
and  Magnus,  writing  from  Berwick,  December  5,  1528,  to 
Mr.  Adam  Otterbourne,  says,  "  Patrick  Sinclair  of  late 
was  in  England,  and  in  his  coming  homeward  did  speak 
with  me,  and  as  it  appeared  he  was  not  the  best  pleased 
with  his  answer  given  at  the  Court  of  England  in  the  King 
his  master's  aff'airs."  This  is  the  last  trace  that  we  find  of 
Mr.  Sinclair's  political  life.  In  October,  1531,  James  sends 
Thomas  Scott,  "  gentleman  of  our  House,"  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Henry  VlII.  It  is  in  1529  that  we  find  a  Patrick 
Sinclair  purchasing  Woodhouselee,  and  there  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  person ;  and 
that,  disappointed  at  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended 
his  laborH,  and  conscious,  probably,  that  his  power  at  Court 
was  on  the  wane,  like  a  wise  man,  he  had  retired  from  the 
field,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  diays  on  his  private 


estate.  If  we  were  to  judge  Sinclair  according  to  the  light 
of  our  days,  and  the  ideas  that  now  prevail,  we  should  be 
dealing  with  him  too  harshly.  In  his  day  almost  the  whole 
of  Scotland  was  divided  between  such  as  were  in  favor  of 
an  alliance  with  England  and  such  as  sought  an  alliance 
with  France  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  a  belief  that  a  close  and  intimate  alliance  with^ 
England  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  his 
native  country.  But  with  all  this  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  one  who  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  at  the 
Scotch  Court  should  have  so  actively  engaged  himself  in 
the  cause  of  the  English. 

But  whether  this  be  the  Patrick  Sinclair  who  purchased 
Woodhouselee  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  was  succeeded, 
not  by  Oliver  Sinclair,  but  by  his  natural  son  John.  In 
the  Gr§at  Seal  Register  under  date  January  30,  1546,  we 
find  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  a  contract  entered  into 
between  Patrick  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee  and  John  Sin- 
clair, his  natural  son,  on  the  one  part,  and  James  Hamil- 
ton of  Innerwick  and  Isabella  Hamilton,  his  lawful  daugh- 
ter, on  the  other,  conveying  to  John  and  Isabella  and  the 
longest  liver  of  them  the  lands  of  Castlelaw,  Eastlaw,  etc., 
and  to  John  Sinclair  and  his  heirs  the  lands  of  Woodhouse- 
lee, etc.,  also  Spottis  and  other  lands  in  Galloway.  Here, 
then,  Ave  have  the  father  of  the  co-heiresses  Isabella  and 
Alison  Sinclair,  who  were  thus,  through  their  mother,  like- 
wise connected  with  the  house  of  Innerwick,  a  powerful 
branch  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  it  was  no  doubt  through  this 
connection  that  James  Hamilton  and  his  brother  first  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  old  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk. 

In  pursuing  such  investigations,  it  is  often  in  byways  or 
unexpected  quarters  that  we  come  upon  the  information  of 
which  we  are  in  quest.  It  is  not  in  connection  with  Wood- 
houselee or  Bothwellhaugh  that  we  get  our  next  piece  of 
information  respecting  this  matter,  but  in  connection  with 
the  estate  of  Spottis,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright. 
Among  the  Special  Services  connected  with  that  county, 
we  find  under  date  December  12,  1643,  the  service. of 
James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  as  heir  of  Alison  Sin- 
clair, legitimate  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of  Woodhouse- 
lee, his  grandmother,  to  one  half  of  the  lands  of  Spottis ; 
and  on  the  same  date  the  service  of  Alison  Hamilton,  relict 
of  Bishop  Gavin  Hamilton,  as  heiress  of  Isabella  Sinclair, 
legitimate  daughter  of  John  Sinclair  of  Woodhouselee,  her 
mother,  to  the  other  half  of  the  lands  of  Spottis.  As  con- 
nected with  the  same,  we  find  in  the  Commissary  Records 
of  Glasgow  confirmation  of  the  testament  testamentary  and 
inventory  of  the  guides,  gear,  etc.  which  pertained  to  the 
late  David  Hamilton  Elder  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  March,  1613,  faithfully  made  and  given  up  by 
Claud  Hamilton,  his  second  son,  and  also  testament  da- 
tive and  inventory  of  the  guides,  gear,  etc.  which  pertained 
to  the  late  Alison  Sinclair  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  June,  1618,  faithfully  made  and  given  up  by 
Claud  Hamilton,  lawful  son  of  the  defunct.  Under  date 
November  29,  1628,  there  is  a  general  service  of  James 
Hamilton  as  heir  of  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  his 
grandfather  ;  and  under  date  February  23,  1630,  general 
services  of  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  as  heir  of 
Alison  Sinclair,  his  grandmother,  and  Alison  Hamilton,  as 
heiress  of  Isabella  Sinclair,  her  mother.  Further,  under 
date  March  13,  1629,  we  find  the  service  of  Henry  Home 
of  Ardgaty  and  Lundies  as  heir  male  and  of  taillie  of  Cap- 
tain Patrick  Home,  lawful  son  of  George  Home  of  Lundies, 
his  grand-uncle. 

In  referring  to  the  service  of  the  summons  at  the  dwell- 
ing-places of  the  two  brothers,  Mr.  Maidment  says,  "  This 
summons  required  to  be  executed  in  due  legal  form,  and  as 
regards  these  two  men  the  citation  was  not  edictal,  which 
it  kught  to  have  been  had  it  been  known  that  they  had 
left  Scotland,  but  at  '  their  dwelling  places  in  Bothwell- 
haugh, whar  baith  their  wiflis  and  family  makis  their  resi- 
dence :  '  "  adding  that  "  A  citation  of  this  nature  would  not 
be  worth  anything  unless  the  husbands'  domicile  was  where 
they  had  their  residence,  of  which  fact  there  was  no  proof 
adduced."     The  fact  is  that  the  summous  was  also  served 
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edictally,  as  is  shown  by  the  officer's  execution  appended 
thereto.  lie  says  that  "  upon  the  27th  day  of  .July  being 
Monunday  and  mercat-day  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh, 
1579,"  he  passed  "  to  the  niercat  croce  of  the  said  burgh  as 
the  head  burgh  of  this  reahn,  and  there  by  open  proclama- 
tion I  lauchfullie  premptorlie  with  sound  of  trumpett  and 
displayit  coitt  of  arms  sommont  "  the  several  parties  men- 
tioned, "  and  this  I  did  at  tlie  said  croce  because  all  the 
said  persons  were  fugitive,  and  as  I  was  credibilly  informt 
for  the  maist  pairt  forth  of  this  realm." 

We  have  thus,  we  trust,  satisfactorily  shown  that  Oliver 
Sinclair,  the  unpopular  favorite  of  James  V.,  was  not  the 
father  of  the  heiresses,  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Woodhouselee  estate ;  that  on  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Hamiltons,  the  estate  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Bellenden  (who  was,  besides,  no  connection  of  the 
heiresses),  but  that  the  life-rent  interests  which  vested  in 
the  two  brothers  were  transferred  to  Patrick  Hume,  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Regent,  and  also  a  relative  of  his.  As 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Bothwellhaugh  was  at  this 
time  forfeited,  but  various  reasons  for  thinking  the  contrary, 
then  Isabella  Sinclair  could  not  have  been  driven  to  take 
refuge  at  Woodhouselee,  and  her  presence  there  had  prob- 
ably been  rather  intended  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the 
new  possessor.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  she  may  have  been  subjected  to  somewhat  harsh 
and  even  cruel  treatment,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  private  feelings  of  revenge  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  spurring  Bothwellhaugh  on  to  the  commis- 
sion of  his  crime,  and  that  there  may  be  after  all  some 
truth  in  the  old  story.  At  the  same  time,  we  trust  we  have 
vindicated  the  character  of  the  "  good  Regent  "  from  the 
charge  of  having  seized  upon  the  estate  in  order  "to  en- 
rich a  greedy  fjavorite,  "  or  even  of  having  connived  "  at  a 
f)roject  for  defeating  a  harsh  law."  The  act  was  a  strictly 
egalone,  and  one,  as  we  have  said  before,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  character  of 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  It  went  no  further 
than  the  personal  interests  of  Bothwellhaugh  and  his 
brother  in  the  estate  ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  the 
estate  should  be  entrusted  to  a  member  of  the  family  that 
had  formerly  possessed  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  mind  of  a  passionate  and 
disappointed  man  like  James  Hamilton.  The  relationship 
which  subsisted  between  Captain  Hume  and  the  Regent 
would  naturally  draw  his  attention  to  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former ;  and  if,  as  we  suppose,  his  wife  had  been 
subjected  to  harsh  or  cruel  treatment,  then  in  striking  at 
the  Regent  he  would  only  imagine  that  he  was  going  to  the 
root  of  the  matter. 

Along  with  all  this  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  his 
connection  with  the  ducal  house  of  Hamilton,  which  must 
have  been  of  the  most  intimate  character.  His  father, 
David  the  "  gudeman  of  Bothwellhaugh,"  was  the  fiflh  and 
youngest  son  of  John'Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  whose  father 
was  Gavin,  third  son  of  James,  the  first  Lord  Hamilton, 
and  consequently  the  murderer  of  the  Regent  stood  in  no 
very  distant  relationship  to  the  ducal  house.  His  mother, 
Catherine  Shaw,  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  sister  uter- 
ine of  John  Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Further,  the  estate  of  Bothwellhaugh  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  directly  opposite  the  ducal  estates,  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by  the  river,  so  that  a  close 
intimacy  must  have  subsisted  between  the  two  houses  ;  and 
hence  James  Bothwell  may  have  been  the  more  readily  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  commission  of  a  deed  which  he  was 
led  to  believe  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  intimate  friends  and  near  kinsmen. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have,  we  trust,  succeeded 
in  throwing  some  light  upon  a  hitherto  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  part  of  Scotch  history. 

Most  of  the  materials  that  have  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article  (all  of  them  that  give  value  to  it)  were  collected 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  of  London.  A  Scotchman  by 
birth  and  education,  he  continued  even  after  his  settlement  in  the 
Southern  Capital  to  manifest  the  deepest  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  his  native  country.     Its  history,  antiquities,  lan- 


guage, literature  (especially  its  ballad  poetry),  were  to  him 
never-failing  objects  of  interest.  In  particular  his  knowledge  of 
the  erents  connected  with  the  lleformution,  and  of  the  condition 
and  |)ower  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  times  immediately  pre- 
ceding, was  such  H«  we  believe  to  be  equalled  or  surpassed  by 
few.  It  was  not,  however,  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
that  he  began  to  commit  to  writing  any  part  of  his  knowledge, 
or  to  note  down  the  result  of  his  researches  with  a  view  to  pos- 
sible publication ;  and  then,  though  from  ihe  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  high  mental  powers  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  throw  light  and  interest  round  any  point  or  period  of  Scotch 
history  that  he  had  chosen  to  take  up,  it  was  to  the  incidents 
more  or  less  historical  connected  with  his  native  parish  of  Lass- 
wade,  and  to  the  history  of  distinguished  families  who  had  lived 
there,  that  he  first  turned  his  attention.  Hence  one  of  the  points 
that  he  set  about  investigating  critically  was  that  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  ardcle.  In  all  probability,  too,  the  story  of 
the  Woodhouselee  (ihost  had  been  among  the  earliest  of  his 
recollections,  and  he  may  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Maidment  has  handed  over  everything  connected 
with  it  to  the  region  of  fiction. 


DRAMATIC  SOUVENIRS. 

Early  impressions  leave  their  pennanent  mark  ;  and, 
like  proof  engravings  and  prints  before  letters,  retain  their 
clearness  and  increase  in  value  when  later  images  have 
lost  their  distinctness.     Here  is  one. 

Dumas  the  Elder's  introduction  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  Thdatre-Fran^ais  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
representation  of  Sylla.  He  was  then  two-and-twenty. 
His  introducer  was  Adolphe  de  Leuven,  the  author  of  the 
Postillion  of  Longumeau  and  other  pieces.  He  was  to 
be  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  man  called  sometimes 
the  French  Roscius,  sometimes  the  French  Garrick,  but 
whom  posterity  will  mention  as  simply  Talma.  He  was 
deeply  and  doubly  impressed  by  the  event.  It  was  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  corridor  of  a  theatre  —  that  is,  of  the 
interior  corridor  which  leads  to  the  artists'  dressing-rooms. 
The  corridor  of  the  Theatre-Fran9ais  was  full.  De  Leu- 
ven, familiar  with  the  labyrinth,  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  dragged  him  through  the  crowd. 

They  reached  Talma's  room.  There,  the  press  was  even 
greater.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Dictator  ever  saw  more  cli- 
ents at  his  door  than  his  representative,  that  night,  had  ad- 
mirers at  his.  Both  Dumas  and  his  friend  were  then 
slender  young  fellows.  They  glided  on  like  eels  till  they 
reached  an  ante-chamber  where  all  the  literary  celebrities 
in  Paris  were  packed  as  closely  as  human  beings  could  be. 
Many  of  the  faces,  fitienne  and  Soumet  for  instance,  were 
as  new  to  Dumas  as  the  actor's  ceremonial  reception. 
While  struggling  to  get  into  the  second  chamber  —  the 
sanctuary  in  which  the  idol  was  enshrined  —  some  one 
called  out,  "  Room,  if  you  please,  for  Mademoiselle  Mars  I  " 

They  squeezed  themselves  into  nothing,  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall.  A  charming  frou-frou  of  rustling  satin  was 
heard,  the  air  was  filled  with  perfume,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  cloud  of  gauze  shone  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds  and 
teeth  as  white  as  pearls.  The  gracious  phantom  glided 
past  them,  and  a  voice,  mellow  as  the  tones  of  a  haut- 
bois,  was  heard,  expressing,  with  an  accent  of  perfect  sin- 
cerity, the  depth  of  its  admiration. 

It  seemed  to  Dumas  that  Mademoiselle  Mars  said  "  vous," 
intimating  respect,  while  Talma  said  "tu,"  denoting  famil- 
iarity and  protection ;  and  that  the  two  great  artists  kissed 
each<oUier.  The  same  rustling  frou-frou  was  once  more 
heard  }^  Mademoiselle  Mars  reappeared,  exchanged  a  few 
wordsf  with  fitienne  and  Soumet,  signalled  with  her  hand  a 
"  bonjour "  to  Adolphe,  and  then  disappeared.  Lucky 
Adolphe !  His  companion  could  not  understand  how  he 
contrived  to  receive  the  favor  so  coolly^- 

"  Come.along,"  said  Adolphe,  "  we  must  go  in  too." 

"I  dare  not,"  was  the  juvenile  reply. 

"  Nonsense !  He  won't  even  notice  you." 

What  a  bucket  of  iced  water  to  pour  on  Dumas'  humil- 
ity, or  on  his  self-conceit,  as  the  case  might  be !  The  en- 
couragement did  not  encourage  him  in  the  least.    Never- 
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theless,  he  plucked  up  courage  and  made  his  way  into  the 
second  room.  If  not  always  stout,  he  was  always  tall. 
Although  only  just  inside  the  door,  and  without  the  wish  to 
advance  any  farther,  by  standing  on  the  tips  of  his  toes  he 
could  see  over  everybody's  head  and  shoulders.  His  eyes 
sought  Sylla,  with  his  laurel  crown,  his  imperial  tuft,  his 
dict°itor*s  toga,  and  he  beheld  everybody  crowding  round  a 
little  old  man  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  as  bald  as  your 
knee. 

Dumas  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  But  Adolphe 
went  and  embraced  the  bald  man  in  the  flannel  gown.  It 
was  decidedly  Talma,  and  no  mistake. 

Subsequently,  the  great  actor  baptized  Dumas  dramatic 
poet,  in  the  name  of  Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  but  died 
before  he  could  render  him  effectual  assistance.  A  five- 
act  tragedy  had  been  written,  Christine  at  Fontainebleau. 
Whatever  might  be  its  imperfections.  Talma  would  have 
found  in  it  an  original  part,  unprecedented  on  the  French 
gtaae  —  the  part  of  Monaldeschi  —  a  coward  I  Talma 
•would  have  seized  the  character  by  the  collar,  and  held  it 
until  it  became  his  own.  No  one  had  ever  dared  to  put  a 
cowardly  hero  on  the  stage.  Dumas  dared,  but  in  perfect 
innocence,  without  a  thought  of  making  an  innovation. 
He  had  found  the  character  ready  drawn  to  his  hand  in 
Father  Lebel's  narrative. 

If  climbing  in  courts  is  slippery  work,  rising  in  theatres 
is  not  a  whit  less  so.  To  obtain  the  reading  of  a  piece,  at 
all  times  difficult,  was  still  more  difficult  then.  His  patron. 
Talma,  being  dead,  after  considerable  efforts  he  managed 
to  get  at  Gamier,  the  prompter  of  the  Comedie-Fran9aise 
(another  name  for  the  Thcatre-Fran9aise).     Through  the 

Erompter  Garnier  he  mounted  to  the  actor  Firmin,  a  clever 
ttle  man  of  five  feet  two,  forty  years  off,  and  six-and 
twenty  on  the  stage.  Like  all  five-feet-two  men,  he  was 
touchy  and  quarrelsome,  but  brave  enough  when  it  came  to 
fio^hting.  His  great  ambition  was  to  play  Bayard.  Scores 
of  times  he  asked  Dumas  to  write  a  Bayard  for  him,  always 
adding,  "  You  must  not  suppose  Bayard  was  a  colossus. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  short  rather  than  tall,  and  slim 
rather  than  stout.     Bayard  was  a  man  of  my  size." 

After  efforts  only  rivalled  by  the  patience  of  ants  and  a 
few  other  insects  in  surmounting  difficulties,  Christine  was 
read  before  the  committee  (that  is,  the  leading  artists)  of 
the  Comedie-Fran9aise  (one  of  whom.  Monsieur  Lafon,  did 
not  attend),  who  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  it,  but  re- 
ferred it  to  the  judgment  of  one  Monsieur  Picard,  ex-actor 
and  dramatic  author,  who  granted  Dumas  an  audience  at 
the  end  of  a  week.  Playing  with  the  manuscript  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  mouse,  he  inquired,  in  honeyed  accents,  "  My 
dear  monsieur,  have  jou  any  other  means  of  subsistence 
besides  the  career  of  letters  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  a  place  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  a 
year  in  an  office  under  the  Due  d'Orleans." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Picard,  pushing  the  roll  into  his 
hands,  "  go  to  your  office,  young  man;  go  to  your  office." 

But  Picard's  opinion  had  not  been  accepted  as  infallible. 
The  author  must  have  been  saved  from  utter  discourage- 
ment by  finding  the  actors  interviewing  him.  On  reach- 
ing his  office,  he  found  that  Monsieur  Lafon  had  called. 
This  gentleman  filled  the  rather  ranting  line  of  parts 
known  as  "  chevaliers  fran<;ais,"  although  it  included  Oros- 
mane,  Zamore,  Achille,  and  other  heathens  ;  namely,  parts 
dressed  in  a  black  cap,  a  white  feather,  a  yellow  tunic, 
tight  pantaloons,  buff-skin  boots,  and  a  cross-hilted  sword ; 
Bayard,  Duguesclin,  Raoul,  Tancrcde.  Of  course  he  was 
vain.     When  he  spoke  of  Talma,  he  said  "  the  other." 

Lafon  £Oon  returned  to  the  office.  "Monsieur,"  he  said, 
on  entering,  "  you  have  written  a  tragedy  on  Queen  Chris- 
tine." 

"  Alas  !  "  replied  Dumas,  "  I  cannot  deny  it." 

"  You  would  be  wrong  to  deny  it.  Monsieur.  It  seems 
your  work  contains  great  beauties.  Such  is  everybody's 
opinion." 

"  Kxcept  Monsieur  Picard's." 

*•  What  signifies  Picard's  opinion  ?  Your  piece  is  ac- 
cepted, and  I  came  to  tell  you  so.  But,  Monsieur  Dumas, 
haven't  you  amongst  your  characters  a  spirited  fellow  who, 


when  the  queen  wants  to  murder  poor  Monaldeschi,  inter- 
poses and  says,  '  Majesty,  you  have  not  the  right  to  do  it. 
No,  no,  no ;  you  have  not  the  right '  ?  " 

"  Sapristi !  Monsieur  Lafon,  now  I  tlink  of  it,  there  is 
no  such  a  part.  It  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission.  But, 
que  voulez-vous  !     I  am  only  an  apprentice." 

"  But  cannot  you  introduce  the  part?  I  will  answer  for 
the  play's  gaining  by  it." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  written  from  that  point  of 
view." 

"  Comment,  Monsieur  I  Is  there  not,  in  the  whole  court 
of  Louis  Fourteenth,  a  chevalier  francjais,  to  plead,  like 
the  Talbot  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  cause  of  this  unhappy 
stranger  ?  " 

"  The  event  occurred,  as  I  have  dramatized  it,  fifteen 
leagues  from  Paris,  nineteen  from  Versailles.  There  was 
no  time  for  any  chevalier  to  interfere.  The  murder  was 
instantaneous.  Its  suddenness  is  the  queen's  sole  excuse." 
"  She  has  no  excuse,  Monsieur,"  said  Lafon,  indignantly. 
"  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  in  your  Christine  there  is  no 
spirited  fellow  to  say  to  the  queen,  '  Your  Majesty  has  no 
right  to  kill  this  poor  man.  No,  no,  no.  You  have  not 
the  right,  and  you  shall  not  kill  him.'  " 

"And  since  there  is  no  such  personage  in  my  Chris- 
tine !  '  — 

"  My  visit  has  no  further  object.  Your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. Monsieur  Dumas.     Good  luck  to  your  Christine." 

"  Thanks  for  your  kind  wish.     And  if  ever,  in  a  subject 
which  admits  of  it,  there  should  be  required  a  spirited  fel- 
low—  handsome,  well-built — standing  no  nonsense" — 
"  You  will  think  of  me." 
"  I  give  you  my  promise.  Monsieur  Lafon." 
The  door  closed,  and  the  actor  came  no  more. 
Two  months  afterwards,  Christine  was  ordered  for  re- 
hearsal.    The  favor  was  incredible,  lor  there  were  authors 
who  had  waited  five-and-twenty  years.     One  day  the  office 
door-keeper   announced  Mademoiselle  Mars.      The   visit 
completely  upset  Dumas.     "  What  Mademoiselle  Mars  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Are  there  two  Mademoiselles  Mars  ?  "'  said  a  voice 
outside,  which  he  recognized  from  having  heard  it  on  the 
stage. 

"  Yourself,  in  person  I "  he  exclaimed,  hurrying  to  the 
door. 

"  Certainly.     As  you  do  not  go  to  see  your  actors,  the 
actors  are  obliged  to  come  and  see  their  author." 
"  Ah,  Madame  ;  I  did  not  presume  "  — 
"  The  moment  you  are  accepted   by  the  Comddie-Fran- 
9aise,  you  are  received  by  the  comediens  fran9ais." 
"  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  There  are  a  good  many  things  you  don't  know.  I  am 
come  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  and  you  don't  know 
that  you  ought  to  oiler  me  a  chair." 

Alter  discussing  the  distribution  of  the  parts  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  actors  in  a  business-like  way,  they  came  to  the 
real  object  of  the  talk.  The  lady  pulled  from  her  pocket 
her  written  part  (of  course  Christine)  —  which  was  not 
only  copied,  but  learnt  by  heart.  She  observed  that  in 
her  scene  in  the  first  act,  there  were  six-and-twenty  lines 
which  she  did  not  like,  and  which  she  requested  should  be 
omitted.  Now  there  may  be  better  rhymed  verse  than 
those  lines,  as  there  is  worse.  They  are  scarcely  worth 
translating  here.  On  the  English  stage,  however  well 
spoken,  they  would  probably  occasion  a  yawn  ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  the  actress,  who  knew  her  profession,  was 
right.  But,  at  that  time,  Dumas  thought  them  the  finest 
verses  that  ever  were  written,  and  would  not  yield.  After 
a  short  discussion.  Mademoiselle  Mars  made  her  exit,  as 
stiffly  as  she  had  entered  graciously. 

At  rehearsal,  she  skipped  the  objectionable  lines,  telling 
the  prompter  that  the  author  meant  to  cut  them  out.  The 
prompter,  knowing  the  actress,  warned  the  obstinate 
author  that  unless  he  suppressed  the  verses,  the  play 
would  be  suppressed  too.  Dumas  was  firm.  Consequently, 
next  day.  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  indisposed  and  could 
not  attend  rehearsal,  nor  the  day  after,  nor  the  following 
day,  nor  ever ;    so  that,  instead  of  being  played  at  the 
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ThdAtre-Fran^ais  by  Mademoiselle  Mara,  Christine  was 
eventually  produced  at  the  Odeon  with  MudemoiHelle 
Geor<;e8  as  the  Sw«lish  (jueen. 

One  day  Dumas  met  Lafontaine,  the  excellent  actor 
who  had  "  created  "  at  the  (iymnase  and  the  Vaudeville  a 
considerable  number  of  dilli-rent  parts. 

"Do  you  know  one  thing,  old  fellow?"  asked  Lafon- 
taine.    "  1  am  engaged  at  tixe  Thcatre-Fran9ais." 

"  J  am  .sorry  for  it." 

"  How  ;  sorry  for  it  ?" 

"  Yes.  They  have  not  engaged  you,  my  poor  boy,  to 
make  you  play,  but  to  prevent  your  playing  at  another 
theatre." 

"  Don't  believe  that.     In  the  first  place,  they  give  me 

e  choice  of  a  part  tor  my  ddbut.     (iuess  which  I  have 


tb< 
chosen." 

*'  Oh  !  the  repertory  is  too  large,  and  T  haven't  time  to 
indulge  in  that  amusement.     Out  with  it  at  once." 

"  Well,  then,  I  make  my  debut  in  —  The  Cid." 

•'  You  commit  a  stupidity.  You  will  break  down  com- 
pletely." 

"  I  have  no  talent,  then  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  plenty  of  talent ;  but  it  is 
not  talent  which  is  required  to  play  The  Cid." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  play  it  after  my  own  fashion." 

"]n  that  case,  you  will  be  still  worse.  If  vou  had  abso- 
lutely set  your  heart  on  coming  out  in  The  (5id,  you  ought 
to  have  told  me  so.  I  could  then  have  made  you  a  Cid  to 
suit  you  out  of  the  Spanish  Romancers  and  Guilhem  de 
Castro." 

'•  You  think  yourself,  then,  cleverer  than  Corneille?  " 

"  My  poor  Lafontaine,  are  you  come  to  that,  even 
before  playing  The  Cid  ?  " 

•'  But,  in  short.  The  Cid  is  The  Ci'd." 

"  Yes,  certainly.  The  Cid  is  The  Cid  ;  but  the  genius  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  not  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  You,  my  mistaken  friend,  are  a  completely  mod- 
ern man,  an  actor  of  the  present  day.  You  will  admirably 
give  my  son's  or  Octave  Feuillet's  prose,  Hugo's  verse  or 
mine ;  but  you  won't  know  how  to  recite  Corneille's 
verse." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  verses  ought  to  be  chanted  ?" 

"  Some  ver.«e  is  none  the  worse  fdr  it.  Racine  indicated 
by  musical  notes  the  tones  for  the  characters  of  La  Champ- 
mesle,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  notes  are  written  for  the 
epistle  and  the  gospel  in  saying  mass." 

"  We  are  talking  of  Corneille,  and  you  cite  Racine. 
Corneille  ought  to  be  spoken  like  prose." 

"  If  Corneille  had  thought  his  verses  ought  to  be  spoken 
like  prose,  he  would  have  written  his  tragedies  in  prose 
and  not  in  verse.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  to  recite  verses  is 
an  art,  and  a  great  art,  which  demands  years  of  study, 
especially  when  the  verses  are  transported  from  one  epoch 
into  another;  when,  instead  of  speaking  the  lano-uage  of 
every-day  life,  you  have  to  speak  the  language  not  spoken 
for  two  hundred  years.  Ah!  if  The  Cid  were  a  'human- 
nature  '  play,  like  Shakespeare's,  I  shouldn't  have  a  word 
to  say.  Shakespeare's  plays,  especially  when  translated 
into  a  foreign  language  which  obliterates  the  mark  of  their 
date,  can  be  acted  at  any  epoch.  Moreover,  The  Cid  is  a 
tragedy  by  no  means  written  in  the  true  French  spirit,  and 
its  success  was  only  a  succes  de  circonstance." 

The  Cid,  in  fact,  is  not  a  play,  but  a  protest;  not  a 
literary  but  a  political  triumph.  There  are  few  of  Cor- 
neille's pieces,  beginning  with  The  Cid,  which  are  not 
trials  in  a  criminal  court.  The  Cid  kills  Don  Gormas; 
the  king  is  informed  of  his  death  by  Don  Alonzo,  who  at 
the  same  time  announces  the  arrival  of  Doiia  Chimene, 
to  demand  justice.  But  simultaneously  with  Chimene, 
who  is  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  comes  Don  Diegue, 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  ;  and  the  trial  begins. 

Horace,  again,  irritated  by  his  sister  Camilla's  impre- 
cations, kills  her.  Here  we  have  quite  a  different  affair  to 
the  Cid's  —  past  a  joke,  sororicide,  or  —  if  that  word  be 
rejected,  fratricide!  This  time,  Yalere  is  the  public 
accuser.     But,  as  King  Tullus  refuses  to  pronounce  iudg- 


ment  unless  the  prisoner  is  defended,  he  turns  to  him  and 
says,  — 

Horace,  defend  yourself. 

And  Horace  defends  himself  in  a  speech  not  less  able 
than  the  opening  of  the  case  by  the  Roman  attorney-gen- 
eral. Consequently,  as  th>:  situation  is  the  same  as  in  The 
Cid,  as  the  punishment,  exactly  aH  in  The  Cid,  would 
strike  the  saviour  of  the  state,  the  sentence  is  the  same, 
and  Tullus  pardons  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  Don 
Fernand. 

Apropos  to  this  latter  tragedy,  one  evening,  when  Dumas 
was  receiving  a  large  party  of  artists,  Madiinoiselle  Ra- 
chel said  to  him,  "Come  and  see  me  in  Camille.  I  have 
hit  upon  a  striking  effect  which  is  much  applauded,  and 
which  I  think  is  really  fine." 

"  When  do  you  play  Horace  ?  " 

"  Next  Saturday." 

"  I  will  be  there."  And  he  took  care  not  to  miss  the 
rendezvous  given  by  Mel[)omene,  as  her  fanatic  worshippprs 
called  her.  He  had  not  asked  where  the  i)romiced  effect 
was  to  be  intro<luced ;  but  knowing  Horace  by  heart, 
having  seen  Camille  played  by  all  the  tragediennes  who 
had  succeeded  each  other  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
acquainted  with  all  the  theatrical  traditions,  he  was  sure 
not  to  let  it  pass  without  observing  it.  He  sat,  like  Sister 
Anne,  in  the  balcony,  looking  out  for  something  to  arrive. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  acts  passed  without  producing 
any  besides  the  usual  points,  which  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
gave  with  her  accustomed  talent.  The  curtain  rose  on  th6 
fourth  act ;  and,  as  in  the  fourth  act  Camille  is  killed,  he 
felt  at  every  line  that  the  decisive  moment  was  approach- 
ing. He  saw,  moreover,  that  the  actress  was  playing  her 
best  for  him.     She  really  was  magnificent. 

At  last  came  the  capital  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in 
which  Horace  enters  followed  by  Procule  bearing  the 
swords  of  the  three  Curiaces,  and  in  which,  Camille,  face  to 
face  with  her  brother,  'bewails  the  fate  of  her  slaughtered 
lover.  She  marvellously  rendered  three-cjuarters  of  the 
speech,  exactly  like  the  Rachel  Dumas  had  always  known. 
But  after  the  line,  — 

Give  me,  barbarian,  a  heart  as  bird  as  thine, 

her  voice  grew  gradually  weaker  and  weaker ;  the  last  four 
lines  were  uttered  with  the  languor  of  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death ;  after  which,  she  fainted  away.  The.clos- 
ing  words  literally  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  fell  back 
senseless  into  the  well-known,  tragic,  uncomfortable  arm- 
chair, which  must  be  specially  inconvenient  for,  fainting 
fits. 

As  may  be  easily  supposed,  such  weakness  only  exas- 
perated, and  not  without  reason,  her  victorious  brother. 
Let  his  sister  curse  him,  well  and  good ;  she  was  still  a 
daughter  worthy  of  Horatius  ;  but  that  she  should  faint 
was  much  too  bad ;  and  while  the  house  was  ringing  with 
applause,  he  roared  out  the  lines  beginning,  — 

Was  ever  woman  fired  with  equal  rage  ! 

(he  ought  to  have  said,  "  with  equal  weakness ; "  for  a 
syncope  can  hardly  be  described  as  rage),  and  concludint^ 
with. 

His  death  secures  the  interests  of  Rome. 

At  the  word  Rome,  Camille  shuddered.  Then  with  a  pro- 
digious study  of  nature's  hesitations,  slowly,  little  by  little, 
and,  soiio  speak,  fibre  by  fibre,  she  came  to  herself. '{^Noth- 
ing waafemitted  in  her  return  to  life,  neither  the  trembling 
limbs,  nor  the  dull  eye,  nor  the  infiltration  of  thought  and 
intelligence  into  the  still  inanimate  body.  At  fast  she 
suddenly  awoke  from  her  torpor  and  recovered  her  voice 
to  give  vent,  with  closed  teeth  and  increasing  fury,  to  the 
remarkable  anethema  bcKinninor 

Rome !     All  I  owe  her  is  eternal  hate  ! 

The  climax,  thus  worked  up,  brought  the  house  down. 
Rachel,  while  making  her  exit,  gave  Dumas  a  ti  iuuipliant 
look  —  and   he,    perhaps,    was    the    only   person   of   the 
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audience,  who  had  not  applauded  her.  The  act  over,  he 
hastened  to  her  dressing-room  (where  French  actors  and 
actresses  receive  their  intimate  friends),  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable embarrassment.  She  had  evidently  reckoned 
upon  his  approbation ;  but  far  from  approving,  he  blamed 
her. 

"  Well,"  she  asked  as  soon  as  he  entered ;  "  what  do  you 
say  to  the  effect  ?  " 

"  The  effect  on  the  public,  or  the  effect  you  have  dis- 
covered ?  " 

"  Of  course,  my  effect  —  the  effect  I  have  hit  upon." 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  friend,  that  a  woman  of  your 
talent  should  hunt  after  such  effects,  and  above  all  that 
she  should  find  them." 

"  How  80  ?  " 

"  'Tis  as  plain  as  can  be.  Do  you  think  it  consistent 
with  Camille's  nature  to  faint  on  learning  her  lover's 
death  ?  And  do  you  fancy  a  woman,  on  recovering  her 
consciousness,  would  utter  such  a  line  as 

Rome  !    AH  I  owe  her  is  eternal  hate  ! 

Insult  your  brother,  scratch  his  face,  tear  out  his  eyes  ;  but 
for  Heaven's  sake  don't  faint.  One  thing  only  has  sur- 
prised me  ;  namely,  that  the  shade  of  old  Corneille  did 
not  start  from  the  boards  and  cry,  '  Up  with  you,  spiritless 
Roman  hussy !  In  the  family  of  the  Horatii,  women  die, 
but  they  do  not  faint.'  " 

"  Nevertheless,  you  authors  of  the  romantic  school  like 
to  follow  nature  "  — 

"  My  liking  to  follow  nature  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
for  my  part,  blame  you  while  the  crowd  applauds  you." 

"  But  it  is  woman's  nature  to  faint." 

"  That  depends  on  the  woman." 

"  At  least  I  know  one  thing.  When  Monsieur  de  M. 
was  brought  to  my  house,  wounded  in  a  duel,  the  sight  of 
his  blood  made  me  faint." 

'  "  But  you  are  not  a  Roman  of  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostil- 
ius.     You  are  a  femmelette  nerveuse,  a  poor  little  hysteri- 
cal woman,  of  the  nineteenth  century.     You  are  not  the- 
daughter  of  old  Horatius ;   you  are  only  the  daughter  of 
Daddy  Felix." 

Dumas'  preaching  was  all  in  vain.  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel was  enthusiastically  applauded ;  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
continued  to  faint. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  reminiscences  to  be  found,  by 
those  who  care  to  look  for  more,  in  Alexandre  Dumas' 
Souvenirs  Dramatiques. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Gas  in  England,  like  gas  in  this  happy  country,  goes  up  in 
price  and  down  in  quality. 

Mr.  Gladstone  enjoys  (as  who  wouldn't?)  a  neat  salary  of 
$37,500  per  annum,  for  his  services  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

A  CONTRIVANCE  is  ROW  announccd  by  which  a  map  or  plan 
can  be  transmitted  by  telegraph.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  adapted 
to  telegraphing  to  headquarters  any  alteration  in  the  position 
of  troops  about  to  engage. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  says:  "If  the  British  Anti-Tobacco 
Association  would  confine  itself  to  a  crusade  against  smoking 
in  factories,  coal  mines,  and  other  places  where  there  is  danger 
of  fire  or  explosions,  it  might  really  become  a  useful  institu- 
tion. 

Ohb  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  a  Bohemian  of 
long  standing,  who  went  by  the  nickname  of  Bouton  d'Or,  died 
the  other  day  in  the  deepest  jMJverty.  He  was  in  reality  the 
Vicomte  Boutonnei  de  Saint- Valliere,  and  had  graduated  in 
letters  and  in  law.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Bohemian  career 
Bouton  d'Or  was  famous  for  his  generosity;  his  purse  was 
always  open,  and  the  wild  youth  of  the  Quartier  Latm  did  not 
scruple  to  help  ihcinselves  trom  it.  Latterly,  however,  he  made 
a  livelihood  by  helping  the  students  of  law  and  medicine  to 
write  their  theses,  and  was  considered  an  excellent  hand  at 


which  occasionally 
seen  every  morning 
best  absinthe,  where 
I  of  his  favorite  bev- 
was  but  forty  years 
first  glass  of  which, 
de  Musset,  the  day 
had  obtained  some 


eliminating  the  solecisms  and  barbarisms 
disfigure  such  productions.  He  was  to  be 
and  evening  at  establishments  noted  for  the 
he  held  forth  to  the  students  while  partaking 
erage.  His  death,  which  occurred  when  he 
of  age,  was,  in  fact,  caused  by  absinthe,  the 
he  used  to  relate,  was  given  him  by  Alfred 
after  a  distribution  of  prizes,  at  which  he 
success. 

King  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  has  written  a  play ;  it  is  entitled 
"  The  Fan  of  the  Marchioness,"  and  there  exists  but  a  single 
manuscript  copy  of  it.  It  contains  three  acts,  and  is  written  in 
Alexandrine  verses.  That  is  all  that  is  known  about  it.  "  About 
four  months  ago,"  says  the  Court  Journal,  "  the  actors  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  received  from  the  manager  of  the  stage  the  cast  of 
the  play  entitled  '  The  Fan  of  the  Marchioness,'  whose  author,  he 
said,  wishes  to  remain  unknown,  but  which  was  to  be  rehearsed 
immediately.  A  week  afterwards  the  first  rehearsal  took  place, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  actors  and  actresses  who  were  to  ap- 
pear in  it  were  startled  by  the  notification  that  they  were  to 
play  the  piece  after  midnight  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  most 
rigorous  secrecy  was  enjoined  upon  them,  and  immediate  dis- 
missal was  threatened  to  those  who  should  talk  about  the  affair. 
Who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  theatrical  performance  ?  The 
actors  were  all  there,  and  when  the  curtain  went  up  they  vainly 
looked  for  an  audience.  No  one  was  present  to  witness  their 
performance  but  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  loose  suit  of  gray, 
his  handsome  face  adorned  with  a  small,  well-trimmed  mous- 
tache. The  young  man  was  seated  in  the  left  proscenium  box, 
and  he  seemed  to  follow  the  performance  with  rapt  attention. 
The  experienced  actors  did  their  best  to  play  their  parts  well. 
None  of  them  had  ever  performed  under  more  singular,  not  to 
say  discouraging  circumstances.  Applause  there  was  none. 
The  curtain  went  down,  and  it  went  up  again  before  a  dark  and 
empty  house.  The  only  spectator  present  was  to  all  appear- 
ances highly  interested,  but  not  even  once  did  he  clap  his  hands. 
Finally,  just  as  the  neighboring  clock  of  St.  Catharine's  Church 
struck  four  the  play  was  over,  and  the  actors  went  home.  This 
singular  performance  'has  been  repeated  since  then  a  dozen 
times.  The  actors  are  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt,  for  it  seems 
unnatural  for  them  to  play  to  an  audience  without  marks  of 
applause  or  disapproval." 


GUINEVERE   TO    LANCELOT. 

Woman  is  crowned,  but  man  in  truth  is  king. 
I  am  a  queen,  but  when  my  vassals  bring 
Fruit  to  my  lips  it  is  not  fruit  to  me. 
While  bitter  bread  would  be  a  feast  with  thee. 
And  each  breath  tremble  into  ecstasy  ; 
But  Fate  forbids  the  dear  delight  to  be. 

I  am  a  queen,  but  Love  of  queens  is  lord  ; 
I  am  a  queen,  but  fettered  by  a  cord 
Tight  as  the  silk  the  Cupids  pressed  around 
The  boar,  destroying  Adon  with  a  wound. 
Found  guilty  by  the  Loves,  and  slain  when  found , 
Condemned  by  Venus  to  a  death  renowned. 

I  am  a  queen  ;  be  merciful  to  me. 
My  subject  Lancelot.     Thee  alone  I  see  ; 
All  else  is  fading  from  my  swimming  eyes. 
That  which  in  me  was  queen,  is  dead  or  dies. 
But  what  was  woman  lives  the  more,  and  sighs 
Like  weary  babe  athirst  at  midnight  cries. 

A  queen  commands  not  heart,  but  lip  and  knee. 
Poor  little  queen,  why  must  thou  royal  be  ? 
Knight  of  the  smile  and  voice  so  blinding  sweet, 
Is  not  rank  ice,  and  passion  melting  heat  7 
Wipe  off  the  flakes  that  stain  thy  whiter  feet 
Upon  my  crown.     Drown  it,  ye  snows  and  sleet ! 

Robert  Batson. 


Burnett's  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Guowtii  of  the 
Haiu,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating^  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER    X.      MISERRIMA. 

TiiK  Old  Wharf-Side  was  still  un- 
chann;cd,  even  down  to  its  minutest 
details.  Mrs.  Goldrick  Avas  still  look- 
ing for  the  lost  key.  It  was  at  all 
events  an  object  in  life  for  her,  if 
nothing  more.  How  she  lived,  or  even 
existed,  all  those  days  and  nights,  is 

Eerhaps  conceivable  by  those  who 
ave  been  at  the  pains  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
solitary  rats  of  the  human  sewers. 
Her  sleep  was  perhaps  scarcely  worth 
speaking  of,  being  a  mere  bundle  of 
dreams.  Her  food  was  of  two  kinds, 
bodily  and  spiritual,  the  bodily  being 
easily  described.  First  she  came  to 
the  end  of  her  bread,  then  to  the  end 
of  tlie  small  amount  of  ready  cash  that 
Aaron  had  left  her,  then  to  the  end  of 
her  wine  that  had  given  her  fictitious 
strength,  and  then  to  the  end  of 
Aaron's  brandy,  that  had  given  her 
very  actual  fever.  Then  followed  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  witch  and  miser 
visiting  the  pawn-shops  and  raising 
upon  her  household  rubbish  anything 
that  the  man  at  the  counter  might  be 
pleased  to  give  her.  At  last,  however, 
every  nook  and  corner  was  left  bare, 
and  herself  left  almost  without  clothes. 
The  windows  lost  their  blinds,  and 
such  was  the  spectacle  of  her  poverty 
that  her  reputation  of  miser,  combined 
with  such  an  appearance  of  utter  des- 
titution, gave  ample  ground  for  the 
children  who  fearfully  peeped  in,  to 
set  a  report  going  that  she  must  be 
rolling  in  gold.  The  apparent  pov- 
erty of  a  reputed  miser  is  a  better 
foundation  for  credit  than  any  amount 
of  luxury  ;  people  have  been  told 
"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  until 
they  have  come  to  believe  all  that  does 
not  glitter  to  be  gold.  It  could  only 
have  been  her  other  reputation  for 
witchcraft  that  saved  her  from  burof- 
lary,  and,  even  so,  she  was  watched  by 
many  a  curious  pair  of  eyes.  Then, 
when  she  reached  the  pass  of  being 
thought  able  to  buy  up  all  St.  Bavons, 
she  was  driven  for  at  least  four-and- 
twenty  hours  to  live  literally  upon 
nothing  but  air. 

How  many  people  who  read  of  hun- 

fer  know  what  hunger  really  means  ? 
'erhaps  a  good  appetite  may  be  bet- 


ter worth  having  even  than  goo<l  food ; 
but  not  even  a  chameleon  could  be  ex- 
pected to  admit  that  the  very  best  of 
appetite  without  food  is  ecjual  in  value 
to  the  very  worst  with  some  prospect 
of  satisfaction  before  appetite  changes 
into  hunger.  Mrs.  Goldrick  had  ar- 
rived at  the  fourth  stage.  She  had 
passed  the  first  state  of  balked  appe- 
tite, in  which  the  healthy  desire  for 
meat  fades  into  a  faint  cravin^  for 
stimulant.  She  had  gone  through  the 
state  of  collapse,  after  which  comes  a 
period  of  repose  from  all  wish  for  food, 
when  the  patient  feels  as  if  life  needed 
no  fuel  but  what  is  self-supplied. 
This  season  of  apparently  self-sustained 
strength  had  lasted  unusually  long 
with  her,  but  she  had  in  due  course 
passed  into  the  third  stage,  when  hun- 
ger woke  again,  not  in  the  form  of  an 
appetite  but  of  a  passion.  The  fourth 
was  the  wolf-stage,  when  the  wild 
beast  starts  up,  and  the  human  spirit 
is  no  longer  responsible  for  the  work- 
ings of  instinct.  Her  existence  —  it 
can  be  called  her  life  no  longer  —  be- 
came almost  too  hideous  for  narration. 
With  a  treasure-box  before  her  eyes 
that  only  needed  the  turn  of  a  skele- 
ton key  to  make  her  a  rich  woman, 
she  transformed  herself  into  as  much 
a  beast  of  prey  as  her  miserable  hunt- 
ing ground  allowed.  Her  rent  had 
been  paid  up  to  the  last  quarter,  so 
her  search  was  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  present,  and  her  desert 
island  was  still  her  own  hunting 
ground  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is 
horrible  to  describe  the  shifts  to  which 
she  was  driven,  and  the  temptations 
to  which,  rather  than  betray  her  self- 
imposed  trust,  she  allowed  herself  to 
yield.  There  was  a  large  tortoise- 
shell  cat,  persecuted  by  the  children 
of  the  Old  Wharf-Side,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  creeping  down  into  the  cel- 
lars at  ebb-tide  for  food  and  shelter. 
One  day  it  fell  upon  the  unusual  good 
fortune  of  finding  a  rat  too  small  and 
feeble  to  show  fight,  for  the  rats  ran 
large  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zelda's 
fortune.  The  poor  creature  was  al- 
ready half  killed  by  the  hungry  cat 
when  the  more  hungry  woman  caught 
sight  of  the  unequal  battle.  It  was 
not  from  any  sentimental  desire  to 
protect  the  weak  that  a  sudden  im- 
pulse made  her  send  the  cat  flying  to 
the  other  end  of  the  cellar  with  one  of 
her  pattens  after  it.  There  was  a 
great  corporation  dinner  at  St.  Bavons 
that   evening,   but  no  turtle  was  en- 


joyed with  greater  zest  than  was  Mrs. 
Goldrick's  solitary  supjKjr.  Not  only 
was  her  gnawing  hunger  appeased  for 
a  time,  but  this  struggle  with  even 
the  gutter  cats  for  their  prey  had 
given  her  an  idea.  Before  she  laid 
down  that  night  she  had  invented  a 
rat-trap,  with  all  the  skill  and  craft  of 
necessity. 

Thus  much  for  her  bodily  food. 
For  spiritual  food  she  was  as  well  off 
as  ever.  The  more  her  physical 
strength  failed,  the  more  her  craze 
grew  into  definite  certainty  that  Zelda 
was  still  alive.  She  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  thought  that  she 
had  sacrificed  her  life  to  a  shadow, 
and  the  greater  were  the  pains  of  sac- 
rifice, the  less  it  seemed  possible  that 
they  were  thrown  away. 

And  so  this  was,  so  far,  the  end  of 
the  Cornflower.  If  she  had,  as  she 
believed,  succeeded  in  betraying  her 
good  angel  into  the  most  miserable  of 
all  miserable  marriages,  she  had  cer- 
tainly crowded  all  the  wasted  stren^h 
of  her  nature  into  one  life-long  effort 
afler  expiation.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  husband  of  her  friend  and 
mistress  had  already  an  heir  by  a 
first  unhappy  wife,  her  duty  was  obvi- 
ous —  she  removed  it  from  the  way. 
When  Squire  Maynard's  ruin  was  im- 
minent, her  duty  was  also  clear  —  to 
use  her  increasing  influence  over  him 
and  his  affairs,  and  rob  him  right  and 
left  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
Marietta's  child.  When  the  pedlar 
Aaron  made  her  and  her  reputed "  sav- 
ings the  price  of  his  recovering  for  her 
the  stolen  darling  whom  Marietta  had 
lefl  to  her  keeping,  she,  in  her  crimi- 
nal ignorance  of  those  English  laws 
which  every  one  is  assumed  to  have 
at  his  fingers'  ends  by  intuition,  did  not 
think  twice  of  herself —  self  had  be- 
come nothing  to  her  long  ago.  After 
so  much  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  she  had  given  up  her  life's 
object,  however  irrational  it  may  seem 
to  the  majority  of  us  other  shadow- 
hunters,  in  order  to  exchange  a  diet  of 
rats  for  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese. 
Her  inheritance  was  Zelda,  the  child 
of  the  more  than  mother  whom  she 
herself,  as  she  thought,  had  betra)  ed 
and  destroyed,  and  she  was  not  one  to 
sell  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  As  for 
her  own  child,  Mr.  Brandt's  missing 
cashier,  who  had  been  a  good  sort  of 
son  to  her  before  he  went  under  water 
among  the  Dutch  dykes,  she  had  been 
proud  of  him  after  a  fashion,  if  it  was 
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only  because  he  did  not  squint  like 
his  father :  but  every  maternal  corner 
of  her  heart  had  been  preengaged 
long  before  he  -was  born.  Nothing 
was  more  natural  than  his  disappear- 
ance —  he  had  come  of  a  roving  race, 
not  over  regardful  of  legal  honesty, 
and  was  no  doubt  on  his  legs  some- 
where. When  she  had  seen  his  name 
advertised  on  the  hand-bills,  she  only 
assumed  that  he  had  somehow  man- 
aged to  better  himself  at  exceptional 
expense  to  the  Corgios,  and  returned 
to  look  for  her  key,  thankful  that  her 
marriage  with  Aaron  had  not  burdened 
her  with  domestic  complications  and 
interruptions.  Possibly,  in  another 
rank  of  life,  she  would  have  set  to 
hunt  for  her  key  on  the  floor  of  a 
mad-house  ;  nor  is  it  altogether  pleas- 
ant to  think  how  often  the  only  pos- 
sible mental  and  moral  groove  per- 
mitted to  a  special  temperament  by 
special  circumstances  may  be  taken 
by  those  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves sane  as  proof  of  madness.  She 
knew  what  she  was  about,  and,  ac- 
cording to  her  lights,  set  about  it  in 
what  she  thought  was  the  straightest 
and  most  appropriate  way  to  succeed, 
without  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
yielding  one  inch  of  herself  even  to 
the  attacks  of  hunger  —  that  fiercest 
enemy  wherewith  moral  strength  can 
be  called  on  to  contend.  Since  these 
are  generally  taken  as  the  clearest 
proofs  of  the  soundest  sanity,  she 
ought  not  to  be  charged  even  with 
monomania.  She  was  supremely  in 
earnest,  supremely  steadfast,  su- 
premely ignorant  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and  nothing  more. 

If  she  could  only  set  her  eyes  on 
the  Zelda  whom  she  knew  not  even 
by  name,  and  have  surrendered  the 
old  chest  into  the  hands  of  her  for 
whose  sake  she  still  carried  on  the  trade 
of  miser,  she  would  have  joyfully  sung 
the  Nunc  Dimittis  which  had  for  years 
been  the  sole  canticle  of  Hope  to  her 
soul.  After  so  long  a  vigil  nothing 
could  be  looked  for  but  a  long  sleep, 
which  to  her  meant  the  welcome  end 
of  all  things.  The  thought  of  dying 
before  her  watch  was  over  was  so  bit- 
ter as  to  seem  impossible.  Though 
the  days  slipped  by  and  made  her 
grow  older  and  older,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  years,  her  absorption  in  her 
mission  rendered  her  as  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  course  of  time  as  though 
past,  present,  and  future  were  terms 
without  meaning  or  diflerence.  Her 
mental  backward  journey  to  Vienna 
was  as  real  as  her  present  penance, 
and  neither  was  less  real  than  must  be 
her  absolution  before  she  died.  Mean- 
while, to  her  superstitious  temper, 
everything  depended  on  the  finding 
of  the  key. 

She  searched  so  carefully  as  to  leave 
no  spot  in  the  cellar  unfingered.  She 
counted  the  bricks,  and  felt  over  and 
round  lliem  one  by  one  three  times 
over,  tearing  up  every  weed  and  prob- 
ing every  crevice  and  rat-hole.  The 
frogii,  iotAt^  and  all  other  loathsome 


natives  of  the  place  looked  upon  her 
as  so  entirely  naturalized,  that  they 
only  sat  and  stared  at  her,  even  when 
she  transformed  herself  into  a  cat  for 
the  sake  of  their  meat.  She,  in  turn, 
became  so  used  to  their  ways,  that 
their  splashings  and  scramblings  were 
a  relief  to  her  solitude.  But  though 
she  became  at  home  with  them  more 
than  any  imA'illing:  prisoner  could 
possibly  be,  she  had  been  cut  off  from 
human  sounds  for  so  long  that  the 
softest  whisper,  if  it  differed  from  the 
persistent  baby  voice  that  never  left 
her  ears,  would  have  startled  and 
jarred  upon  her  more  than  all  the 
strange  noises  of  her  splashing  and 
scrambling  companions.  And  it  was 
not  by  any  means  a  soft  whisper  that 
at  the  end  of  her  third  day  of  rat- 
trapping  called  "  Mag  !  "  down  the 
cellar  staircase. 

Not  that  the  voice  was  intended  to 
be  anything  but  eminently  soft  and 
persuasive.  "  Mag  !  "  it  called  out 
again,  "  are  you  always  down  there 
among  the  coals  ?  Come  up  and  give 
me  some  brandy  —  but  be  still  for 
your  life :  things  are  a  little  queer 
with  me  just  now.  I've  knifed  a  noble- 
man, and  the  Chhkengros  are  after 
me,  so  I've  just  looked  in  to  keep  you 
company  for  a  day  or  two  till  things 
are  quiet  again  —  they  won't  look  for 
me  here,  and  you  may  as  well  let  me 
have  that  thousand  pounds." 

Her  heart  sank  down :  what  was 
to  become  of  her  with  her  husband 
coming  to  claim  free  quarters  in  her 
empty  house,  and  with  her  key  still 
unfound  ?  But  before  she  had  time  to 
answer  a  loud  knock  sounded  at  the 
street  door.  Aaron  Goldrick  ran  back 
along  the  passage, and  no  doubt  made 
use  of  some  convenient  chink  to  recon- 
noitre such  a  strange  event  as  a  visitor 
to  the  most  deserted  house  in  all  St. 
Bavons.  At  any  rate  he  soon  ran 
back  with  his  teeth  chattering  almost 
audibly,  nor  did  he  pause  as  before  at 
the  head  of  the  cellar,  but  came  down 
headlong  to  the  verge  of  the  pool. 

"  Mag,  you  old  witch,  there's  always 
a  something  whenever  I  come  here. 
Here's  a  man,  a  detective,  I'll  lay  my 
thousand  to  all  your  bare  boards.  Go 
up  and  tell  him  all  the  lies  you  can 
think  of,  there's  an  angel.  I  can't 
step  into  all  that  slime,  or  I'd  lie 
behind  your  coals." 

"  You  coward.  Stay  where  you  are, 
then  —  I'll  go  and  see." 

"  Is  there  no  back  way  out  ?  Can't 
one  get  .to  the  river  ?  " 

"  None.  You  must  make  the  best 
of  it  there,  unless  you  want  to  slip 
down  and  lie  there  till  the  tide  comes 
u])  and  drowns  you  —  supposing 
you're  meant  to  be  drowned." 

"  Get  rid  of  him  any  way  —  tell 
him  "  — 

"I'll  tell  hiui  what  I  please."  So 
she  waded  back  to  the  steps,  put  on 
her  most  stony  manner,  and  opened 
the  door  as  she  had  done  to  Claudia 
on  Whit  Monday  —  the  last  Inmian 
being,  save  Aaron,  who  had  dared  to 


seek  the  witch  in  her  den.  Her  heart, 
which  had  sunk  down  at  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  her  husband,  rose  up 
again  above  its  dead  level :  since 
nothing  was  so  extraordinary  as  a 
knock  at  her  door,  it  must  presage 
something  more  extraordinary  than  the 
visit  of  a  policeman,  and  there  was 
but  one  thing  that  with  her  could  be 
the  subject  of  any  presentiment  or 
presage. 

Something  so  extraordinary  hap- 
pened to  me  a  day  after  my  half  quar- 
rel with  Lord  Lisbiu-n  that  I  gave  up 
astonishment  at  anything  thenceforth 
and  forever.  I  had  just  read  in  the 
IVunipet  that  monstrous  rumor  of  the 
forthcoming  marriage  between  Lord 
Lisburn  and  the  girl  whom  I  had  now 
come  to  hate  with  a  sort  of  fascination. 
I  cannot  wonder  at  myself  even  now 
for  beginning  to  think  her  influence 
savored  of  the  supernatural  —  indeed 
I  was  not  only  beginning  to  think  it, 
I  had  come  to  feel  it,  in  spite  of  my 
sober  reason.  But  it  was  not  this  that 
surprised  me:  Zelda  was  clearly  as 
invincible  as  fate,  and  if  she  had  set 
her  heart  upon  marrying  me  instead 
of  Lord  Lisburn,  I  had  no  doubt  but 
that  she  would  only  have  had  to  com- 
mand, and  I  should  have  obeyed.  I 
could  hardly  bear  to  think  of  it  all, 
however,  little  as  I  was  surprised  :  and 
to  this  day  I  ( annot  tell  whether  my 
disgust  arose  simply  from  shame  on 
behalf  of  my  friend  and  patron,  or 
simply  ii'om  a  feeble  rebellion  of  my 
reason  against  the  overwhelming  mas- 
tery of  the  beggar  girl,  or  whether  it 
arose  from  both  of  these  combined 
with  a  touch  of  jealousy.  If  she  was 
to  be  the  arbitress  of  my  destiny  it 
would  have  been  some  bitter  satisfac- 
tion to  feel  that  she  chose  to  be  the 
arbitress  of  mine  alone. 

I  had  hardly  digested  this  piece  of 
news,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  whether  Lord  Lisburn  sailed  to 
the  Pole  or  no,  I  must  henceforth  re- 
sign duties  that  would  keep  me  in  the 
daily  presence  of  the  future  mistress 
of  the  Esmeralda,  when  the  maid-of-all- 
work  who  waited  on  me  at  my  lodg- 
ings entered  and  brought  me  a  letter 
directed  in  a  strange  hand.  I  had 
once  spoken  to  myself  of  something 
being  as  impossible  as  that  I  should 
ever  be  a  murderer  or  a  million- 
aire. Now,  to  me,  the  possession  of  a 
thousand  pounds  would  have  answered 
all  the  practical  purposes  of  a  million  : 
and  the  envelope,  plainly  addressed 
to  myself,  and  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, contained  bank-notes  to  the 
amount  oi  exactly  a  thousand  pounds. 
I  had  never  seen  so  much  money  in 
my  life  before  :  it  was  as  if  the  Bank 
of  England  had  turned  into  a  cloud 
and  burst  over  my  head.  At  first  I 
thought  it  some  blunder,  but  grad- 
ually a  suspicion  dawned  upon  me 
that  made  me,  though  alone,  color  up 
with  shame.  That  Carol  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Brandts  he  had 
told  me  the  first  time  1  had  ever  met 
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him  :  that  he  chattered  about  every- 
body to  everybody,  I  knew.  What 
was  more  likely  than  that  he  hatl  been 
talking;  al)out  me  and  my  destitution 
in  the  (juarter  where,  least  in  the 
world,  I  would  have  my  name,  far  less 
my  poverty,  even  whispered  ?  It  was 
just  the  cold-blooded  kind  of  thing 
that  was  strictly  appropriate  to 
Claudia ;  she  was  just  the  ^irl,  I 
thoutjht,  to  destroy  a  man's  life  for 
him,  and  then  console  hira  by  not  al- 
lowing his  body  to  starve.  Not  one 
of  the  notes  would  I  touch,  though  I 
were  reduced  to  take  all  my  meals  at 
coffee  stalls ;  I  would  let  myself  fall  to 

.  a  siege  diet  of  rats  and  mice  before 
letting  myself  accept  such  an  insult  in 
the  name  of  charity. 

The  only  question  was,  how  to  re- 
turn them.  It  would  not  do  to  put 
them  into  the  post  —  it  was  just  pos- 
sible I  might  be  mistaken.  At  last, 
after  jnuch  meditation,  a  brilliant 
thought  came  into  my  head.  I  would 
run  down  to  St.  Bavons  itself,  and 
ask  my  lawyer  acquaintanpe  there  to 
consult  Miss  Brandt,  as  a  well-known 
supporter  of  public  and  private  char- 
ities, to  what  institution  in  St.  Bavons 
she  would  advise  a  client  of  his  to 
make  a  donation  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
If  she  understood  the  question,  she 
would  be  sure  to  betray  herself  in 
some  way  :  if  she  did  not,  it  would,  be 
time  for  me  to  make  farther  inquiries 
and  to  seek  less  delicate  means  of 
showing  her  what  I  thought  of  such  a 
gift.  I  do  not  know  if  I  hit  upon  the 
best  course  to  follow,  but  it  was  the 
only  one  I  could  think  of,  nor  did  the 
next  morning  alter  the  conclusion  of 
the  evening. 

There  was  nothing  to  keep  me  in 
town  for  two  clear  days  ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  Trumpet  and  my  own  rigid 
economy,  I  could  spare  the  money  as 
well  as  the  time.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out,  when  Lord  Lisburn,  to 
my  shame  —  a  shame  of  which  I  was 
ashamed  —  called  for  the  first  time  to 
be  a  witness  of  my  wretched  lodgings, 
and  of  the  poverty  which  I  chose,  so 
far  as  I  could,  to  keep  concealed  from 
•all  men. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  uncourteous 
enough  to  seem  to  observe  —  that  was 
not  the  way  of  the  truest  gentleman 
whom  I  ever  knew.  But  that  I  felt 
and  looked  confused  is  certain,  and  my 
false  shame  did  me  no  good  in  after 
days.  How  clearly  every  instant  of 
that  day  is  imprinted  on  my  mind  — 
how  strangely  every  word,  every  ges- 
ture, every  look,  seemed  to  work  to- 
gether as  if  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  the  most  fatal  chain  of  circum- 
stance that  ever,  without  any  appar- 
ent fault,  contrived  to  place  one  mor- 
tal at  the  utter  mercy  of  another.  Do  we 
ever  sufficiently  notice  how,  to  pro- 
duce any  event,  however  slight  —  not 
only  the  destinies  of  wars  and  king- 
doms, but  the  wearing  of  a  coat  or  the 
spilling  of  a  cup  of  tea  —  there  must 
have  gone  a  special  train  of  circum- 
stances, beginning  with  the  beginning 


of  the  world  ;  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
looks,  thoughts,  words,  gestures,  times 
and  places,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  without  every  one  of  which, 
coml>ined  with  ana  following  one 
another  in  one  definite  and  invariable 
way,  the  fortune  of  war  would  have 
been  reversed  and  the  tea  would  not 
have  been  spilled  ?  I  am  not  a  fatalist, 
because  I  have  witnessefl,  if  I  have 
never  exercised,  the  full  power  of  will, 
before  which  circumstance  went  down 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  But  I 
can  fully  sympathize  with  those  who 
hold  that  the  sequence  and  combina- 
tion of  all  things  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  —  that  the  human  will  itself 
is  but  a  circumstance,  seeing  how 
much  it  depends  for  its  very  exist- 
ence, and  tnerefore  for  its  exercise, 
upon  temperament,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  birth  and  breeding,  and  upon 
opportunity  —  upon  matters  which 
take  away  from  the  will  itself  all  at- 
tributes of  independent  power. 

This  is  a  long  digression  into  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy  to  be  sug- 
gested by  my  stupid  mortification  at 
having  to  receive  a  peer  of  the  realm 
at  my  own  home  —  if  so  sacred  a  word 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  such 
terms  as  Two-pair  back  and  Solitude. 
"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  favor, 
Vaughan,"  he  said.  "  You  know  the 
news,  of  course  —  confound  those 
cads,  who  won't  even  let  a  man  have 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  tell  his 
own  story.  I'm  afraid,  somehow,  we 
didn't  part  as  good  friends  as  we  ought 
—  I  was  angry,  I  own,  and  was  in  the 
right  besides  —  but  you  couldn't  expect 
to  know  Pauline  so  well  as  I.  Well, 
I  like  to  be  straightforward  and  do 
things  right  off,  and  so  do  you,  I  sup- 
pose. I  want  you  to  be  friends 
with  Pauline  —  do  you  understand  ? 
There's  not  another  man  whom  I'd 
insult  Pauline  by  asking  such  a  thing, 
but  you've  saved  my  life  twice,,  you 
know  ;  you  can't  throw  me  over,  and 
if  you're  my  friend  you  must  be  Pau- 
line's too.  Poor  girl !  I  must  get 
her  all  the  friends  I  can." 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the 
craving  of  a  man  who  professed  to  de- 
spise the  world  for  some  one  to  stand 
by  him.  Besides,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that,  whatever  Zelda  might  be 
to  me,  she  could  never  be  my  friend. 
But  I  was  touched  by  his  frankness 
and  gratitude,  and  by  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  tried  to  explain  that  if 
he  had  to  choose  between  Zelda  and 
me,  he  was  now  bound  by  stronger 
ties  than  those  of  friendship  and  grat- 
itude. I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  say,  "  Thee  you  must  choose  Zelda : " 
I  only  said,  lightly,  — 

"  They  say,  my  lord,  when  a  man 
marries  he  says  adieu  to  his  friends; 
I  hope,  though  you  are  going  to  the 
North  Pole,  you  will  only  say  au  revoir 
to  yours." 

Even  this  innocent  speech  was  an- 
other link  in  the  chain. 

"  Not  even  an  revoir  to  you.  By 
the  way  you  seem  off  on  a  journey,  to 


judge  from  the  look  of  your  portman- 
teau." 

"Oh,  only  for  a  few  days." 

"  •  H.  Vaughan,  St.  Bavons,'  "  he 
said,  readiuj'  my  label.  "  By  the  way, 
what  sort  or  a  place  is  St.  Bavons  ? 
I  have  a  reason  tor  asking." 

"  Very  lai^ge,   and  very  hideous  — 
hieBy  celebrated     for    turtle,    back 
streets,  and  Quakers." 

*'  By  Jove  I  the  bonnets  like  coal- 
scuttles !  "  He  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  — 

"  By  the  way,  if  you  come  across  a 
policeman,  or  anybody  who  is  likely 
to  know  the  holes  and  corners  of  the 
town  —  if  there  is  a  '  Royal  Arms,' 
and  an  *  Old  Point  Hotel,'  "  — 

"  Of  course  there  are  :  at  least,  close 
by.     W'hy?" 

"  It  is  the  place,  then.  Then  you 
can  find  some  chance  of  asking,  with- 
out saying  why,  if  there's  an  old  gipsy 
woman,  or  some  such  person,  known 
as  Queen  Margaret ;  she's  said  to  be 
a  witch  who  coins  gold,  which  sounds 
like  a  human  curiosity,  anyhow  —  if 
you're  interested  in  such  things." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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BOOK  IIL 

A   FASHIONABLE    WED- 
DING. 


So  Madge  lay  in  the  ward  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  on  the  charge  sheet  of  a 
police-station.  But  whilst  doctors  and 
nurses  are  restoring  her  to  conscious- 
ness in  order  that  she  may  be  in  a  fit 
state  of  body  to  face  the  accusation  of 
having  robbed  ^Ir.  Jiddledubbin,  let 
us  revert  to  the  nobleman  who  was 
the  primary  cause  of  all  this  —  the 
stranger  who  made  his  brief  appear- 
ance at  the  "  Chequers  "  inn  that  rainy 
night  eighteen  years  ago,  and  van- 
ished like  a  shooting-star. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  —  such  things  will  happen  — 
that  Madge  was  married  to  Thomas 
Brown,  ostler,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  marriage  ceremony  Vas 
performed  in  London. 

His  Grace  the -Duke  of  Courthope 
and  Revel  was  united,  or  in  the  ijiore 
respectful  newspaper  language  of  the 
day,  his  Grace  led  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  the  Lady  Helena  Pomona  Card- 
well,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the 
celebrated  and  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Job  Boroughs  Whitworth  Placard 
Cardwell,  Aiarquis  of  Newcomen  and 
Knight  of  St.  Patrick.  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  politely 
absolved  the  noble  duke  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  repairing  with  his  illustri- 
ous consort  to  a  cold,  damp  church 
upon  a  winter's  morning,  and  granted 
a  special  license  under  his  high  dispens- 
ing signature  as  Lord  Primate  of  the 
realm.    By  virtue  of  this  courtly  and 
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graceful  document  the  Right  Reverend 
Dr.  Simonet  Tythe,  Bishop  of  Selsole- 
and-Man,  who  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  French  Huguenots,  and  the 
ver\'  Venerable  Archdeacon  Crorl, 
who  was  descended  from  himself,  were 
enabled  to  administer  the  sacrament 
of  matrimony  after  the  most  approved 
rules  of  politeness  ;  and  in  a  warm  and 
comfortable  manner  at  the  duke's 
mansion  in  town.  It  was  an  imposing 
building  erected  by  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh,  and  it  stretched  from  one  of  the 
busfest  parts  of  the  Thames  River  and 
blocked  up  the  way  to  one  of  the  busi- 
est parts  of  parliamentary  London  at 
"VVTiitehall,  and  it  was  properly  aired 
and  heated  for  the  marriage  sacrament, 
which  a  church  would  hardly  have 
been. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
sacrament  was  administered  in  this 
aoreeable  way,  for  although  the  Prot- 
estant clergy  have  a  trick  of  sneering 
at  the  sacred  pretensions  of  marriage, 
which  they  probably  derived  from 
Martin  Luther,  yet  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  very  formally  and  precisely 
includes  matrimony  among  its  .  seven 
sacraments.  Indeed,  considering  that 
the  word  sacrament  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  sacramentum,  and  we  are 
still  accustomed  to  speak  sometimes  of 
"  the  marriage  oath"  as  a  sacred  thing, 
some  persons  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Protestant  Church  has 
dealt  lightly  in  this  matter.  More- 
over, there  was  no  getting  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope's 
marriage  was  a  sacrament,  for  although 
his  Grace  naturally  inherited  a  belief 
in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  yet  the  most 
noble  Marquis  of  Newcomen  had  hered- 
itary and  political  reasons  equally 
strong  for  adhering  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  Lady  Helena  Pomona 
therefore  naturally  declared  herself  a 
Papist.  It  was  upon  that  account  his 
Eminence  Clement  Sylvester,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  family,  and  Monsignor 
Digby,  an  English  Jesuit,  had  looked 
rather  coolly  on  this  marriage  at  first, 
and  had  proposed  to  convert  the 
duke  as  an  indispeneable  preliminary 
to  it.  But  they  had  subsequently  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  inevitable,  when 
Lord  Newcomen,  who,  like  most  suc- 
cessful politicians,  loved  a  compromise, 
assured  them  that  married  ladies  gen- 
erally have  their  own  way,  and  that 
the  duke  would  probably  be  soon  con- 
verted in  the  curtained  and  eloquent 
privacy  of  his  wife's  apartments.  Ul- 
timately, therefore,  it  came  about  that 
his  Eminence  the  cardinal  consented 
to  show  that  he  could  be  to  the  full  as 
well  bred,  where  a  duke  was  con- 
cerned, as  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate 
of  England.  Something  was  courte- 
ously whispered  about  the  extremely 
delicate  health  of  the  La<ly  Helena, 
who  could  attend  three  balls  and  dance 
eight  hours  every  night  of  the  season 
without  inconvenience ;  and  the  muster 
of  ecclesiastical   dignitaries   of    both 


■persuasions  in  their  robes  of  honor  at 
Revel  House  that  day  was  extremely 
edifying. 

The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  came 
over  from  France  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony, and  he  and  his  Catholic  clergy 
appeared  to  the  most  advantage,  for 
a  mere  prim  apron  and  silk  stockings, 
however  artistically  made  to  display 
the  rounded  calf  of  a  well-turned  leg, 
or  the  plump  majesty  of  a  prelate's  pro- 
portions below  the  chest,  look  neither 
so  dignified  nor  picturesque  as  the  flow- 
ing robes,  the  priceless  lace,  the  hand- 
some cross  and  signet  ring  which  gave 
pomp  and  splendor  to  the  command- 
ing presence  of  Archbishop  Clement, 
the  most  famous  orator  and  theoloo-ian 
of  the  Galilean  Church. 

There  was  almost  regal  state  at 
Revel  House  that  day,  when  the  polit- 
ical and  social  interests  of  the  two 
great  names  of  Courthope  and  New- 
comen, whose  partisans  divided  the 
kingdom,  were  blended  into  one. 
There  was  not  a  gentleman  of  either 
family  who  did  not  feel  that  his  chances 
of  winning  fame  and  distinction  in  the 
public  service  were  strengtheped  by 
that  alliance.  The  carriages  which 
bore  the  wedding  guests  to  breakfast, 
stretched  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
Whitehall  to  Piccadilly ;  and  there  was 
not  a  single  person  in  any  one  of  them, 
from  the  veteran  party  leader  to  the 
bridesmaids'  sisters  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  of  their  teens,  and  the  dash- 
ing, high-spirited  young  cornets  and 
clerks  —  who  had  not  something  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  the  Duke  or  the 
Marquis. 

Lord  Newcomen  had  been  in  the  min- 
istry from  time  immemorial.  He  was 
a  very  clever  nobleman,  stout,  good-na- 
tured, of  an  easy  temper.  The  court 
liked  him  because  he  really  would  do 
any  thing  he  could  to  please  a  prince 
or  princess,  and  liked  to  please  them 
better  than  he  liked  to  please  other  peo- 
ple. His  colleagues  approved  him  be- 
cause he  was  not  noisy  or  troublesome. 
He  let  them  take  as  much  fame  and 
consume  as  much  consequence  as  they 
pleased,  so  that  they  left  him  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  of  office — a  crown 
lease  now  and  then,  a  lord  wardenship 
for  himself,  an  unobtrusive  sinecure 
for  a  friend  or  a  relative.  In  return 
he  gave  good  dinners  for  the  i)arty, 
kept  open  the  pleasantest  house  in 
town,  and  was  always  ready  to  put  the 
peers  in  a  good  humor  by  a  few  amus- 
ing after-dinner  stories.  His  lord- 
ship was  indeed  an  invaluable  man  to 
his  party,  for  he  had  no  political  opin- 
ions, and  had  never  professed  any. 
He  was  pledged  to  no  colirse  of  action 
upon  any  subject ;  and  he  was  popular 
among  the  people  because  he  was  the 
most  affable  and  unaffected  of  men  ; 
a  stout  hearty-looking  gentleman  with 
full  red  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  short 
sand-colored  whiskers.  Personal  ap- 
pearance has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
popularity,  and  nobody  could  say  that 
the  marquis  was  a  fop  or  a  sloven. 
He  looked  like  a  thriving  cheesemon- 


ger, and  his  grandfather  had  actually 
been  in  that  profitable  branch  of 
trade,  till  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
longest  lawsuits  on  record  even  for 
an  Irish  inheritance,  it  had  suddenly 
appeared  that  none  of  the  claimants 
who  had  been  contending  for  the  prop- 
erty had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  the  rightful  heir  was  Lord  New- 
comen's  grandfather,  old  Jim  McMur- 
rough  or  Borough,  who  kept  a  shop  in 
Sligo.  Jim  drank  himself  to  death 
with  joy  ;  but,  of  course,  his  successor 
changed  the  family  name  in  accordance 
with  its  ancient  spelling  and  signifi- 
cance, as  sanctioned  by  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  and  bloomed  out  as  a  full ' 
fledged  ambassador.  His  son,  the 
present  marquis,  had  been  dandled 
into  statesmanship  on  the  knees  of 
duchesses  and  princesses  of  the  blood. 
He  had  ridden  cock-horse  on  the  walk- 
ing-sticks of  kings  and  emperors. 
His  father  had  turned  opportunity  to 
good  account  ;  he  had  increased  the 
family  property,  paid  off  mortages 
with  the  prbceeds  of  early  information, 
and  purchased  so  much  parliamentary 
influence  in  unsuspected  places,  that 
he  could  pull  an  incredible  number  of 
political  check-strings  without  appar- 
ently moving  foot  or  finger.  The 
present  marquis  had  stepped  into  this 
agreeable  position  at  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  old.  He  had  married  a 
charming  French  wife,  and  notwith- 
standing his  bluff  British  aspect,  he 
really  looked  upon  the  aftairs  of  this 
world  very  much  from  a  Parisian  point 
of  view.  He  laughed  at  men  and 
columns,  while  he  used  and  enjoyed 
them. 

No  wonder  then  that  all  the  world 
of  wealth  and  fashion  were  ready  to 
come  at  his  call,  or  that  their  prompt- 
itude was  in  no  way '  diminished  by 
the  opportunity  which  arose  on  the 
present  occasion  of  paying  court  to 
the  rich,  powerful  placeman  and  an 
authentic  duke  at  the  same  time. 
His  Grace,  had  he  been  consulted, 
would  have  liked  to  manage  the  thing 
more  quietly,  but  the  French  mar- 
chioness would  not  hear  of  it  being, 
done  in  a  corner,  and  Lord  Newcomen 
thought  if  it  was  done  at  all,  it  should 
be  done  well.  His  wife  had  made  the 
match,  being  fascinated  by  the  duke's 
title,  which  was  historical  and  familiar 
to  her  in  many  charming  French  nov- 
els. Lord  Newcomen  thought  that  as 
his  daughter  must  be  married  to  some- 
body, she  might  as  well  be  Duchess  of 
Courthope  and  Revel  as  not.  He  was 
rather  -staggered  at  the  business  ar- 
rangements suggested  by  Messrs.  Mort- 
main and  Feofl'  to  his  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Plumbas  and  Dumbus  ;  for  the 
duke  required  the  whole  amount  of 
his  wife's  fortune  to  be  paid  down, 
whereas  his  lordship  was  determined 
to  tie  up  every  penny  under  stringent 
settlements  ;  but  at  last  the  thing  was 
arranged  by  Lord  Newcomen  negotiat- 
ing a  loan  through  the  government 
broker  with  a  life  insurance  com- 
pary   which   wanted  a  new  charter, 
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and  was  prepared  to  lend  the  Duke  of 
CourthoiKi  a  sum  sufHeient  for  his  ira- 
mediute  necessities  on  the  tacit  under- 
8tan(iin<5  that  they  should  <;et  it. 

Thinj^s  having  thus  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody  in  good 
society,  the  wedding  festival,  as 
already  said,  was  imposing  in  its  state 
and  magnificence.  The  company 
comprised  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  the  cabinet  ministers 
and  ex-ministers  of  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  country,  the  <luke  being 
nominally  a  Tory  and  the  marquis 
nominally  a  Whig  ;  most  of  the  proud 
old  Catholic  nobility  who  so  seldom 
come  abroad,  all  the  well-connected 
bishops,  deans,  and  canons  of  the  High 
Church  and  the  Broad  Church,  all  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  could 
beg,  borrow,  or  win  an  invitation  to 
be  present.  The  Catholic  portion  of 
the  marriage  service  was  sung  by  some 
of  the  finest  voices  in  Europe,  imported 
from  divers  opera  houses,  as  the  custom 
is.  The  gorgeous  family  plate  and 
art  treasures,  collected  by  wealth  and 
taste  for  countless  generations,  were 
profusely  displayed,  and  as  the  great 
foldinw-doors  of  the  banqueting  hall 
were  nung  open  by  the  duke's  cham- 
berlain to  his  friends,  the  band  of  his 
Grace's  old  regiment,  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  played  them  in  amidst  the 
blaze  of  diamonds,  and  the  nodding  of 
plumes  on  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry 
of  the  land. 

Lord  and  Lady  Newcomen  received 
the  wedding  guests  with  the  accom- 
plished charm  of  a  practised  host  and 
hostess ;  for  our  duke  and  duchess,  in 
compliance  with  our  English  custom, 
left  town  immediately  after  breakfast 
for  Beaumanoir,  his  Grace's  place,  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties,  which 
Pope  had  called  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

There  more  rejoicings  awaited  them. 
Triumphal  arches  were  erected  with 

"  OUR  YOUNG  DUKE,  AND  OCR  OLD 
CONSTITUTION," 

"welcome    HOME," 

"  O.  &  H.," 

and  other  romantic  and  original  devices 
inscribed  upon  them  in  flowers  or  col- 
ored lamps.  His  Grace  arrived  in  a 
carriage  and  four  ;  his  illustrious  con- 
sort sat  beside  him,  tall  and  upright  as 
a  wand,  and  the  people  loudly  cheered 
them  as  they  swept  on  to  the  stately 
castle  gates  of  Beaumauou-,  attended 
by  a  guard  of  honor  composed  of  the 
county  yeomen.  The  park-keepers 
in  their  state  liveries  came  forward  to 
receive  them,  the  ancient  Norman 
church  rung  out  a  joyous  peal  fi-om  its 
time-honored  belfry,' the  militia  band 
sprung  into  music  on  the  lawn,  and  a 
salute  was  fired  in  the  park. 

As  they  neared  the  castle  gate,  the 
duke  stood  up  and  bowed  repeatedly 
to  the  crowd.  He  was  the  same  tall,  gal- 
lant-looking gentleman  who  had  slept 
at  the  "  Chequers  "  inn,  and  he  was 
visible  in  the  sight  of  hundreds  as  the 


perfect  type  and  presentment  of  a  greaf 
hereditary  noble  —  the  physical  per- 
fection of  blood  and  race.  Just  tnen 
there  was  heard  far  above  the  bells 
and  music,  and  above  the  roar  of  can- 
non, a  wikl  shriek  from  a  human  heart 
which  had  broken,  and  a  young  woman, 
travel-stained,  pale  and  haggard, 
fought  her  way  through  the  throng, 
and  Hung  herself  in  mad  despair  under 
the  horses'  feet.  She  was  one  of  the 
numerous  women  of  whose  honor  his 
Grace  had  made  sport,  but  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  story  farther  than 
to  illustrate  that  the  duke's  marriage 
had  its  small  cloud  amon^  so  much  sun- 
shine. She  was  dragged  awav,  a 
shapeless  mass  all  huddled  togetner  ; 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  in- 
cident; the  crowd  closed  round  her, 
angry  at  the  interruption,  and  tliink- 
ing  she  was  an  impudent  beggar.  The 
carriage  rolled  rapidly  on,  and  the 
duke  welcomed  his  wife  to  his  ances- 
tral home  amidst  deafening  huz/as 
from  his  tenantry  and  de{)endents,  as 
though  he  had  done  sometliin;^  great 
or  good.  But  as  the  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  battlements  to  announce  his 
presence  to  the  country  round,  and 
gave  out  its  heavy  folds  to  the  wintry 
winds,  it  was  remarked  that  his  Grace 
looked  a  little  unnerved,  and  that  his 
hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  his  hat  in  it.  The  newly-made 
duchess  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment, and  whispered  in  a  rather  crisp 
way  she  had  learned  from  her  mother, 
"  Mon  ami,  vous  feriez  mieux  de  vous 
retirer."  Then  she  turned  graciously 
to  acknowledge  the  congratulations  of 
the  kinsfolk  and  retainers  of  the  great 
house  who  had  assembled  to  do  her 
honor,  while  the  duke  found  a  pretext 
to  go  to  his  dressing-room  and  drink  a 
deep  draught  of  wine  before  he  reap- 
peared again. 

CHAPTER  II.   THE  DUCHESS  OF 
COURTHOPE. 

The  marriage  which  took  place  un- 
der such  auspicious  circumstances  to 
all  outward  appearance  was  not  a  very 
happy  match.  The  husband  and 
wife  did  not  quarrel.  Persons  in  their 
rank  of  life  have  no  need  to  do  that, 
because  they  can  so  easily  avoid  each 
other's  society ;  and  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  lived  much  apart  from  the  duch- 
ess. Indeed,  his  Grace  did  not  like 
the  restraints  of  married  life,  and  his 
wife  constantly  galled  and  vexed  him. 
She  was  a  bright,  sarcastic  French 
person,  who  took  very  decided  views 
of  things,  and  was  obedient  only  to 
her  confessor.  She  had  rather  a  con- 
tempt for  her  husband  when  she  came 
to  know  him.  She  thought  him  dull 
and  heavy-witted  compared  with  her 
father,  and  the  brilliant  diplomatists 
Bhe  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  every 
evening  round  her  mother's  tea-table. 
She  got  into  a  habit  of  sneering 
quietly  at  him,  and  the  duke  wincea 
under  her  covert  taunts  as  if  they 
were  barbed  arrows  which  struck  him 


in  the  face  and  breast.  Perhaps  she 
had  her  own  reasons  for  having  a  poor 
opinion  of  him  ;  who  can  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  married  life  ?  His  Grace 
had  very  little  conversation.  He  was 
accustomed  to  be  amused  and  made 
much  of.  He  had  been  always  king 
of  every  company  he  entered,  the 
bright  particular  star  of  any  firmament 
in  which  he  deigned  to  shine,  and  he 
soon  found  out  that  his  wife  despised 
him.  First  he  was  astonished,  then 
angry ;  but  at  last  her  contempt  ren- 
dered him  sullen  and  indifferent. 

About  a  year  after  their  marriage  a 
son  and  heir  was  born  to  thehi,  and  it 
seemed  at  first  as  though  the  strong 
link  of  an  existence  for  which  they 
were  both  responsible,  and  which  was 
a  part  of  their  own  lives  would  have 
drawn  them  together.  The  duchess 
certainly  tried  for  a  while  to  put  a 
better  face  on  things.  She  went  sing- 
ing about  her  nursery  with  her  child 
in  ner  arms,  and  tried  to  jest  with  her 
husband ;  but  if  there  was  one  thing 
which  his  Grace  could  understand  less 
than  another  it  was  a  joke.  He  was 
like  most  English  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank  —  rather  solemn,  and  had 
an  excessive  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance. It  irritat(;d  him  to  feel  his 
moustaches  pulled  by  merry  fingers, 
and  arms  flung  round  his  neck  with 
screams  of  laughter,  while  a  pair  of 
dapper  feet  dangled  half  a  yard  from 
the  ground,  and  clung  to  him.  He 
liked  to  be  made  love  to  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  invited  only  toadies  who 
flattered  him,  at  his  table.  Madge,  if 
she  had  had  ever  so  little  education, 
only  just  enough  to  speak  and  think 
in  conventional  English,  would  have 
fooled  him  to  his  heart's  content. 
She  would  have  made  him  supremely 
happy.  He  would  have  been  faithful 
to  her,  because  he  would  have  found 
no  such  adulation  elsewhere ;  he  would 
have  been  proud  of  her,  because  she 
would  have  been  so  proud  of  him. 
He  and  Madge  had  the  sane  tastes 
and  pleasures ;  they  both  loved  horses 
and  dogs,  coarse  plain  food,  and  a 
country  life  in  the  open  air.  Lady 
Helena  had  not  a  wish  or  an  idea  in 
common  with  him.  She  was  light- 
headed and  witty,  he  was  pompous 
and  dull,  not  so  much  by  nature  as  by 
habits  which  had  overgrown  his  in- 
stincts. She  liked  the  life  of  drawing- 
rooms,  books,  poetry,  music,  the  arts, 
and  the  perpetual  whirl  of  society ;  he 
hated  all  these  things.  So  at  last 
they  gave  up  all  attempt  to  under- 
stand each  other ;  and  one  day  the 
duke,  stung  beyond  endurance  by  her 
taunts,  let  fall  a  threat  of  fearful  im- 
port, telling  her  rudely  and  plainly 
that  she  was  not  his  wife,  and  he  stood 
up  in  his  wrath  and  cursed  her. 

"I  knew  it,"  she  answered  with 
keen  contempt,  "  and  am  only  too  glad 
that  my  boy  is  all  my  own.  Tenez,  M. 
le  Due,  si  vous  etes  due — chose  qui 
n'est  pas  trop  sure  d'apres  ce  que  dit 
mon  pere.  Vous  etes  un  lache !  "  and 
she  swept  from  the   room,  leaving  his 
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Grace  livid  with  passion,  and  terrified 
bj  his  own  imprudence. 

"  Damn  the  wine  !  "  he  muttered 
fiercely,  after  she  was  gone ;  "  if  I 
had  not  drank  so  much  at  the  hunt 
dinner  I  should  not  have  lost  my  tem- 
per. But  never  mind,  my  lady  will 
forget  it  before  morning,  and  at  all 
events  that  old  humbug,  her  father 
(who  has  done  me  so  neatly),  is  too 
sensible  to  make  a  row." 

His  Grace  was  partly  right  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  partly  wrong. 
The  duchess  did  not  forget  it  all  before 
morning.  On  the  contrary,  she  passed 
a  greater  part  of  the  night  closeted 
wiSi  her  confessor,  a  wise  old  man, 
who  had  known  the  wayward  girl 
from  her  birth,  and  the  next  day, 
while  his  Grace  was  out  shooting,  she 
quietly  returned  with  the  priest  to  her 
own  home,  taking  her  infant  son  and 
his  nurse  with  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Newcomen  pooh-poohed 
the  whole  thing  very  pleasantly,  and 
walked  with  the  latest  news  on  his  lips 
into  his  wife's  boudoir,  giving  her. 
jocular  orders  to  bring  her  Grace  to 
her  senses,  and  his  wife,  who  loved 
and  trusted  and  admired  him,  did  as 
she  was  bid.  Then  he  walked  down 
to  White's,  where  a  telegram  had  as- 
sured him  he  should  meet  the  Duke  of 
Courthope,  and  they  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  in  the  bow  window  most 
agreeably. 

Said  the  duke :  "  I  give  your  lord- 
ship my  honor  1  am  extremely  dis- 
tressed at  having  huffed  her  Grace  — 
but,  egad,  I  must  tell  your  lordship 
it  was  after  dinner  : "  and  the  duke 
smiled  demurely.  He  did  not  wish  to 
put  a  grave  face  upon  the  business. 

"  By  the  piper  that  played  before 
Moses,  as  they  say  in  my  native  coun- 
try, the  little  vixen  has  got  her  back 
up,  and  there's  no  getting  it  down, 
your  Grace,  for  a  day  or  tAv'o,  "  laughed 
the  noble  marquis,  who  knew  his 
daughter's  stubbornness  upon  a  point 
of  conscience  where  she  was  supported 
by  the  priesthood. 

"  I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your 
lordship's  hands,"  resumed  the  duke, 
with  a  courteous  bow. 

Lord  Newcomen  bit  his  lip,  and  his 
brow  darkened  almost  imperceptibly 
for  a  moment.  "Is  there  any  proof 
against  you,  if  you  don't  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  to  any  one  else  ?  "  he 
asked  suddenly.  His  lordship  knew 
the  value  of  a  direct  home  question 
when  least  expected. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope  flushed 
crimson,  his  lips  moved  once  or  twice 
with  a  painful  spasm,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them.  He  could  not  force 
himself  to  tell  a  direct  lie,  and  at  last 
overcoming  his  emotion  by  a  strong 
efiEort,  he  blurted  out,  "  By  God,  my 
lord,  I  don't  know,"  and  then  he  bit 
his  nether  lip  till  the  blood  flowed. 

Ivord  Newcomen  looked  very  hard 
and  keen  when  he  heard  this  startling 
answer  ;  and  then  said  briefly,  "  Let  .me 
know  the  facts  ;  perhaps  I  can  tell 
you.      What's  the  woman's  name  ?  " 


"  Zephirine  Malvoisin." 
The  marquis  nodded. 
"  The  opera  dancer  ?  " 
"  No ;    her    niece,"    answered     the 
duke,  not  sorry  to  relieve  himself  of 
his  terrible   secret  to  a  man    so  clear 
headed  and  expert  in  business  as  the 
marquis. 

"  Where  is  the  girl  now  ?  " 
"  She  died  in   the  country  hospital 
shortly  after  my  marriage." 

"  Marriage  ! "  echoed  Lord  New- 
comen, with  a  slight  tone  of  scorn, 
and  raising  his  eyebrows  ;  then  remem- 
bering how  much  any  manifestation 
of  a  feeling  impedes  business,  and  ren- 
ders a  mutual  understanding  between 
gentlemen  difficult  or  impossible,  he 
asked  with  perfect  politeness  and  good 
temper,  "  Any  children,  duke  ?  " 

"  Two,  a  boy  and  a  girl,"  answered 
his  Grace,  determined  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 
"For  the  life  and  soul  of  me  I 
cannot  tell  ; "  and  the  duke,  in  mere 
nervous  irritability  and  to  give  em- 
phasis to  his  denial,  rang  the  bell 
sharply,  and  asked  the  waiter  for 
change  for  a  sovereign. 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  nodded  to  an  acquaint- 
ance on  the  other  side  of  the  way  till 
it  was  brought.  He  owed  half  his 
success  in  life  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  being  civil. 

"  Do  any  of  the  woman's  relatives 
know  anything  about  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
waiting  patiently  till  the  duke  had  put 
up  his  change. 

"  Her  brother  does.  He  was  pres- 
ent, but  he  put  himself  out  of  court  by 
forging  my  name  to  a  bill  of  ex- 
change." 

"  Have  you  got  the  paper  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,"    said  the  duke   with  a 
wry  smile,  which  only  moved  one  side 
of  his  mouth. 

"'Where  is  the  man  ?  " 
"  He  lives  at  Rouen,  and  wrote  me 
a  bullying  letter  yesterday.    I  received 
it  just  as  the   hounds  were  about  to 
throw  off  in  my  park." 

"  Let  me  see  those  papers,'"  said 
Lord  Newcomen  quickly.  "  I  mean 
the  forgery  and  the  begging  letter." 

"  They  are  here,"  answered  the  duke, 
recovering  his  pomposity.  "  I  was  about 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Mort- 
main, my  solicitor,  to  protect  me  against 
that  kind  of  impertinence." 

Lord  Newcomen  looked  at  him  out 
of  the  extreme  corner  of  one  eye,  and 
he  thought  "  Dolt,"  but  he  said,  "  No, 
no,  duke,  leave  this  business  to  me 
Lord  Protocol,  in  Paris,  owes  some- 
thing to  me  for  having  got  him  out  of 
a  scrape  with  an  under-secretary  at  F. 
O.  last  year.  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  Monsieur  Gontran  de 
Malvoisin  his  choice  between  a  vice- 
consulate  in  South  America,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  never  returns,  or  theliulks 
at  Toulon.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to 
us  which  of  the  two  lie  accepts,  we  must 
get  rid  of  him." 

The  duke  brightened  into  extreme 


grandeur  and  dignity  at  this  unex- 
pected relief.  He  had  great  confidence 
in  Lord  Newcomen,  and  a  well 
founded  faith  in  the  occult  powers  of 
government  when  set  in  motion  by 
competent  hands.  "  Upon  my  soul  I 
am  monstrously  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ship," said  his  Grace,  extending  his 
hand  with  great  cordiality,  but  some- 
how or  other  the  noble  marquis  did 
not  see  it,  and  the  duke  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  outstretched  fingers 
untouched. 

Lord  Newcomen  had  sent  for  the 
clergy  list,  and  was  now  turning  over 
its  pages,  with  a  very  stern  expression 
come  back  into  his  face.  If  he  had 
chosen  to  say  what  it  meant,  he  might 
have  told  that  he  intended  to  drive  the 
nail  he  had  in  hand  well  home,  indif- 
ferent as  to  any  fine  feelings  it  might 
pierce  on  its  way,  or  any  sensitive 
nerves  which  might  try  to  evade  its 
point.  With  this  purpose  he  was 
framing  a  few  more  questions.  He 
never  left  business  half  done. 

"  Where  did  the  marriage  take 
place,  duke  ?  " 

"  At  Enghein,"  answered  his  Grace, 
wincing. 

"  Enghein  !  "  mused  Lord  New- 
comen. "  Pooh  !  there's  no  consul  or 
British  chaplain  at  Enghein." 

"  I  did  not  say  there  was,"  replied 
the  duke  slyly. 

"  Why  then,  hang  it,  duke,  you  were 
not  married  at  all,"  exclaimed  the 
marquis,  throwing  himself  back  and 
laughing  heartily.  "  A  Catholic  mar- 
riage don't  count  for  anything  except 
in  Ireland  —  but  stop,  perhaps  your 
private  chaplain  was  one  of  the 
party?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  duke. 
"  Well,     he     didn't      register,      of 
course  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  duke. 
"He  won't  peach,  will  he  —  I 
mean  he  is  all  right,  you  are  on  good 
terms  with  him  ?  A  chaplain  is  gen- 
erally kept  in  order  by  his  hopes  or 
his  fears." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  him,"  said  the 
duke.  "He  is  a  gentleman ;  I  have 
a  ti^ht  grip  on  him." 

"Name?  "  asked  the  marquis. 
"  Dr.  Porteous,"  answered  the  duke 
readily. 

"  Well,  duke,"  observed  Lord  New- 
comen, as  he  brought  the  interview 
to  a  close,  "  wc  may,  I  think,  count  on 
old  Porteous.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor,  with 
a  great  admiration  for  his  betters ; 
he  knows  that  whatever  he  might  say 
no  one  would  believe  his  word  against 
yours,  and  that  you  would  certainly 
contradict  him  ;  in  the  next  place  it 
would  cost  at  least  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  and  about  fifty  years  to 
dispute  the  succession  to  a  dukedom 
witn  my  grandson  ;  it  is  not  likely  we 
shall  be'  troubled  by  a  bego;arlv  French 
scene  shifter  and  his  brood.  However, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  throttle  him,  and 
if  ever  you  hear  any  more  about 
the  business   come   to  me.     Mortmain 
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would  only  stir  up  trouble,  while  we,  <to  you  know,  have 
plenty  of  ways  of  settlin<r  such  things  (juietly  amon<;  our- 
.selves  ;  and  the  foreijijn  police  are  always  civil  if  well 
handled  through  the  right  people." 

(To  beoontinued.) 


OBSTACLES. 


TiiEKK  was  a  wholesome  moral,  rely  on  it,  underlying 
the  brisk  narrative  of  that  old  fairy  tale  of  the  adventurous 
knight  who  sought  to  HU  a  pitchl'r  at  the  enchanted  foun- 
tain. As  he  climbed  the  hill,  on  the  crest  of  which  the 
wondrous  water  bubbled  up,  strange  voices  assailed  his  ear. 
There  were  the  fierce  threats  of  oitter  foes,  the  roar  of  a 
raging  crowd,  the  soft  blandishments  of  centle  and  up- 
braiding love.  Yet  the  good  knight  pressed  steadily  on  to 
the  goal,  while,  all  around  him  cropped  out  in  ghastly  pro- 
fusion from  the  fatal  soil  a  number  of  tall  black  stones, 
representatives  of  faint-hearted  aspirants  who  had  turned 
their  heads,  and  had  been  petrified  as  a  punishment. 
Every  day's  experience  confirms  the  truth  of  the  allegory. 
For  obstacles  are  of  two  sorts,  the  sofl  and  the  hard,  and 
of  these,  perhaps,  the  former,  like  sunken  rocks  in  a  ship's 
course,  are  the  most  dangerous. 

The  more  familiar  class  of  obstacles  are  solid  stumbling- 
blocks  ;  real,  tangible  barriers  that  proclaim  "  no  thorough- 
fare," in  unmistakable  language,  and  that  must  be  scaled 
by  the  daring,  or  hewn  down  by  the  strong.  Sometimes 
these  hindrances  bar  the  way,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of 
a  people.  We  see  nations  which  seem  from  the  outset  to 
be  too  heavily  weighted  for  the  race  of  life.  The  Thibet- 
ian,  cowering  among  rocks  to  escape  the  biting  wind,  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  if  the  nineteenth  century  finds  him  as 
he  was  ages  ■  ago.  A  climate  of  imperious  cold,  a  stony 
soil,  a  girdling  wall  of  sky-piercing  mountains,  no  roads, 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  no  fuel,  unite  to  keep  Thibet  the 
land  of  hunger  and  emptiness  which  it  has  ever  been.  The 
Icelander,  who  cannot  afford  fire  except  for  cookingj 
and  whose  winter  fare  is  an  unwholesome  diet  of  wind- 
dried  fish  and  ill-fed  pork,  has  positively  retrograded  since 
the  days  when  his  ancestors  colonized  Greenland.  The 
old  insular  Scandinavians  owned  forests  long  since  de- 
voured by  the  lava  of  the  giant  volcanoes  ;  their  cattle 
grazed  over  many  a  square  mile  of  pasture  that  is  now  but 
a  cinder-strewn  desert,  for  Nature  herself  appears  to  have 
served  her  writ  of  ejectment  on  the  dwindling  population 
There  are  other  doomed  tribes  whose  sum-total  yearly 
lessens.  The  Esquimaux,  whose  national  life  has  been  one 
long  struggle  with  frost  and  starvation,  are  dying  out, 
slowly  but  surely,  like  one  of  their  own  skull-lamps  when 
the  seal-oil  runs  dry.  Maori  and  Hottentot,  the  black  race 
of  Australasia,  and  the  red  race  of  America,  wane  with 
startling  rapidity.  The  Polynesian  islanders  were  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers,^  even  before  Cook  sighted  their  bread- 
fruit groves  and  coral  reefs,  and  their  decadence  has  been, 
as  usual,  the  quicker  for  the  white  man's  visits.  War  and 
drought  and  slave-hunts  are  telling  fast  on  the  census  of 
pagan  Africa,  and  of  all  non-European  races  only  those  of 
China  and  Japan  appear  to  retain  their  sturdy  vitality. 

Material  obstacles,  if  not  absolutely  overwhelming,  are 
precisely  those  which  a  vigorous  nation  confronts  the  best. 
Even  here  in  England,  a  feebler  stock  than  our  own  would 
hardly  have  crowded  a  forest  of  masts  into  their  points,  or 
encumbered  their  wharves  with  heaped-up  merchandise 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Our  soil  and  climate  do 
not  enable  us  to  dispense  with  skill  and  care.  We  must 
farm  well,  and  make  our  coal  and  iron  do  us  yeoman's  ser- 
vice, and  plough  every  sea  with  the  keels  of  our  trading- 
ships,  if  we  would  keep  our  place  among  nations.  What 
is  true  of  England  may  safely  be  said  of  more  countries 
than  one.  Every  hay-crop  raised  in  Holland,  every  ship- 
load of  Frison  cheese,  or  Guelders  butter,  represents  a 
triumph  of  unflagging  industry  and  dogged  courage. 
Those  who  redeemed  their  country  from  the  waves  of  the 


North  Sea  were  surely  competent  to  make  the  most  of  its 
resources,  and  the  same  may  in  a  less  degree  be  said  of 
Flanders  and  the  npade-husbandry  that  has  turned  a 
barren  bed  of  sea-sand  into  a  huge  market-garden.  The 
Khenisb  vineyards  are  ugly  when  compared  to  those  Tus- 
can enclosures  where  the  graceful  vines  form  fantastic 
arches  from  tree  to  tree,  and  where  the  heavy  purple 
grape-bunches  hang  mixed  with  apple  and  plum,  pear  and 
chestnut,  one  tangle  of  variegated  green  and  ripening  fruit. 
But  in  Rhineland  each  terraced  ledge  that  lines  the  tall 
river-cliff  has  been  painfully  won  by  hard  work.  It  was 
no  light  labor  to  level  those  shelves  of  folid  rock,  to  plant 
that  system  of  ladders  heedfully  pinned  to  the  cra^-front, 
to  carry  up  by  basketfuls  the  very  earth  that  should  nour- 
ish the  tender  roots  of  the  young  vines,  and  to  tend  them 
in  all  weathers,  jealously  watcning  over  every  nursling 
shoot,  and  setting  a  nij^htly  guard  to  secure  the  maturing 
dusters  from  thieves,  biped  and  four-footed.  Here  is  no 
instance  of  nature's  lavish  bounty,  but  of  a  valuable  crop 
reared  by  incessant  and  self-denying  toil. 

The   instinctive  ambition   to  rise  in  life,  the  desire  of 
almost  every  man  to  better  his  worldly  condition,  have  been 
viewed  by  many  legislators  rather  as  noxious  weeds  to  be 
discouraged  in  their  growth,  than  as  the  germs  of  future 
excellence  and  improvement.     It  is  curious  to  mark  how 
oflen  efforts  have  been  made  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
that  should  never  be  transgressed,  and  to  stereotype  the 
position  of  different  ranks  in  society.     We  may  safely  say 
that  the  lawgivers  of  Peru  had  never  heard  of  LycurgUB, 
and  that  the  neirs  of  the  Peruvian  Romulus  or  Cecrops, 
Manco  Capac,  were  by  no  means  cognisant  of  the  laws  of 
Menu.     Yet  they  strove,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  do  what 
Dorian  and  Brahmin  had  done,  and  to  crystallize  a  kingdom 
into    an    unchanging    solid.     There   was   the   heaven-de- 
scended emperor,  fit  compeer  of  Ninus  and  Belshazzar,  of 
Numa  and  of  Ella,  deriving  much  of  his  authority  from  his 
semi-divine  ancestry,  as  Semiramis  and  Cheops  had  done. 
There  were  the  priests,  white-robed,  burning  incense  to   a 
Transatlantic  Mithra,  in  temples  more  gorgeous  with  gold 
than  those  of  the  sun-worshippers  of  that  Persia  whose  rites 
bore  resemblance  to  theirs.    There  were  the  great  caciques, 
like   so  many  provincial    satraps   of    Xerxes    or  Darius, 
the  minor  nobles,  who  furnished  the  flower  of  the  Inca's 
army,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
work  and  obey.     Here  were  none  of  the  usual  incidents  of 
oppression.     Compared  with  the  serfs  of  feudal  Europe,  the 
peons   of  Peru  had   little  to   complain  of.      Poverty   was 
unknown.     The   task  exacted   from  each   worker  in    the  ' 
human  hive  was  not  excessive.     All  were  fairly  well-fed, 
lodged,  and  clad ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  have  prevailed 
any  of  that  capricious  cruelty  that  blots  the  pages  of  ordi- 
nary mediaeval  history.     But  if  there  was  little  fear,  there 
was  no  hope.     Merit  could  not  win  promotion.     The  peas- 
ant must  live  and  die  in  his  original   station,  whatever  his 
qualities  or  his  claims.     There  was  a  dull  dead  level  of  en- 
forced mediocrity  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  might  not 
pass,  and  hence  the  ease  with  which  the  empire  fell  before 
the  Spanish  sword.     The  glittering  image  rested  but  on 
feet  of  clay. 

India  and  China,  unlike  in  most  respects,  are  at  opposite 
poles  as  regards  their  social  discipline.  Labor,  despised 
in  India,  receives  high  honor  in  the  Flowery  Land,  where 
the  deified  emperor  yearly  puts  his  sacred  hands  to  the 
plough.  With  an  aristocracy  of  double-firsts  and  senior 
wranglers,  with  poets,  judges,  and  philosophic  viceroys,  the 
Central  Kingdom  makes  wellnigh  all  prizes  the  rewards  of 
competitive  examination.  Chinese  candidates  are  not 
hampered  by  nominations  or  by  a  stern  limit  of  age.  It  is 
not  only  a  lad  of  eighteen  who  may  break  a  lance  in  that 
intellectual  arena.  Many  an  elderly-young  man,  oflen 
plucked,  gets  his  pass  at  last,  and  wears  the  button  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  mandarin.  One  or  two  degraded  classes 
are  supposed  to  be  inadmissible,  just  as  Cagots  or  lepers 
would  have  been  hooted  out  of  court  during  the  feudal  rule. 
But  mere  poverty  and  obscurity  cannot  keep  a  bright  boy 
back  froih  winning  the  blue  ribbon  of  official  Kathay. 
There  are  good  schools  to  which  the  humblest  have  access ; 
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and  the  system  of  coaching  and  cramming  is  as  well  kept 
up,  and  far  more  cheaply,  than  with  us. 

Very  great  are  the  temptations  to  Ching  and  Chang, 
quick-witted  urchins  as  they  are,  to  stick  sedulously  to  their 
books,  and  to  invest  their  pocket-money,  not  in  kites  and 
candy,  but  in  feeing  some  needy  graduate  to  teach  them 
how  to  paint  courtly  verses  on  vermilion  paper.  There  is 
something  deserving  of  sympathy  in  one  part  of  a  China- 
man's ambition.  Should  he  rise  in  life  his  forefathers  will 
be  ennobled,  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction,  very  dear  to 
him,  of  burning  incense  and  gilt  joss-sticks  before  costly 
altars  dedicated  to  his  ancestors.  But,  independent  of  this 
back-handed  fashion  of  founding  a  family,  Ching  and  Chang 
have  motives  less  sentimentally  respectable.  Familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  extortions  and  frauds  by  which  the 
chief  mandarins  swell  a  moderate  salary  into  an  enormous 
fortune,  these  pig-tailed  young  aspirants  cherish  no  fonder 
wish  than  to  be  taken  up  among  the  privileged,  so  that  they 
—  even  they  —  may  "  squeeze  "  provinces,  and  tax  mer- 
chants at  their  will.  The  prodigal  splendor,  the  griping 
greed  of  the  literary  aristocracy,  are  tolerantly  viewed  by 
those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  the  merest  matter  of  course  that 
persons  in  authority  should  play  the  part  of  King  Stork, 
and  who  hope  some  day  to  see  some  nephew  or  grandson 
take  his  degree  and  enrich  his  relatives.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  other  channels  for  the  nation's  activity  than 
agriculture  or  government  employ.  Commerce  is  wide- 
spread and  lucrative,  capital  abounds  ;  and  there  are  many 
very  wealthy  families,  dwelling  in  palaces,  with  parks 
around  them,  that  in  cost  and  care  may  vie  with  any  pleas- 
aunce  in  Europe,  who  are  content  with  the  enjoyment 
of  ample  means,  and  seldom  send  their  youths  to  compete 
for  the  peacocks'  plumes  and  gold  and  silver  embroidery  of 
a  mandarin. 

Far  different  is,  or  was,  the  imposing  structure  of  Hindoo 
society.  The  most  elaborate  precautions  were  in  India 
adopted  to  keep  every  layer  of  the  community  in  its  due 
position.  There  was  the  community  in  its  due  position. 
There  were  the  hereditary  kings,  now  extinct.  There 
were  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  depositaries  of 
all  wisdom,  holiness,  and  civil  influence.  There  was  the 
order  of  military  nobles,  ranging  from  the  vassal  princes 
and  great  feudatories  to  the  rustic  lord  of  some  half-dozen 
ploughs,  each  and  all  of  whom  were  expected  to  keep  their 
sharp  swords  ready  for  the  slaughter  of  the  outside  heathen. 
There  were  merchants  and  bankers,  hereditary  barbers  and 
sweepers,  village  head  men  of  long  descent,  immemorial 
watchmen  and  perpetual  shawl-weavers.  From  the  rajah 
to  the  washerman,  each  Hindoo  had  his  allotted  station, 
his  duties,  his  rights.  The  accident  of  birth,  determined 
for  him  who  should  be  his  companions,  what  his  pursuits, 
how  he  should  live,  from  the  cradle  to  the  funeral  pile. 
The  immense  servile  class,  on  the  labor  of  which  this  vast 
political  structure  was  reared,  was,  in  theory  at  least, 
utterly  shut  out  from  promotion,  and  dead  to  hope.  This 
state  policy,  however,  sorely  breached  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  was  subjected  to  a  new  influence  when  the  growth 
of  the  English  power  made  itself  felt  in  the  peninsula. 
Savajee,  son  of  a  slipper-bearer,  could  set  in  motion  more 
Mahratta  squadrons  than  obeyed  the  Peishwa  himself 
Sudra  ministers,  Sudra  governors,  have  been  known  to  give 
their  orders  to  Brahmin  butlers  and  high-caste  cooks.  In 
India,  as  elsewhere,  a  hard  head  or  a  heavy  purse  won  con- 
sideration for  him  who  owned  it,  and  the  possessors  of 
wealth  or  power  became  the  patrons  of  those  whose  sole 
claim  to  notice  was  based  on  pedigree. 

In  Europe,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  was  less  opposed  to  the  individual's  free  passage  from 
one  condition  to  another  than  was  its  letter.  The  slave, 
in  an  Athenian'^  eyes,  was  not  much  above  the  present 
status  of  the  gorilla,  but  he  put  on  full  humanity  when  set 
at  liberty.  A  Roman  freedman  was  not  the  equal  of  a 
born  Quirite,  and  more  than  one  constitutional  victory 
had  to  be  won  before  a  plebeian  general  could  command  an 
army,  or  an  Italian  ally  claim  citizenship.  But  this  was 
merely  due  to  the  selfish  desire  of  tlie  possessors  of  good 
things  to  keep  what  they  had  got,  and,  certainly,  not  to  any 


abstract  abhorrence  of  change.     Rome  was  a  close  cor- 
poration, its  patrician    families   formed   a  select  club.     It 
was  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be  very  eager  to 
admit  outsiders  to  share  privileges  which  lessened  in  value 
as  they  became  diffused.     In  the  Christendom  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  main  impediments  in  the  path  of  him  who  sought 
to  rise,  in  peaceful  fashion  at  least,  were  due  to  some  such 
jealousy  as  this.     The  guilds  of  merchants  and  of  craftsmen 
were  chary  of  welcoming  a  novice,  and  ready  to  buzz  and 
sting,  like  angry  wasps,  if  an  imprudent  competitor  essayed 
to  undersell  them  or  outdo  them.     The  schoolmen  were 
jealous  of  a  too  lucid  theologian,  the  physicians  of  a  doctor  • 
who  presumed  to  cure  what  Galen  had  deemed   beyond 
remedy.       It    was    not    easy,    before    the    printing-press 
cheapened    learning,   to    gather    book-lore.      Manuscript 
works  of  any  merit  were   incredibly   scarce  and  dear,  and 
the  possessors  grudged  a  loan  of  them  to  their  best  friends, 
if  residing   at   a  distance.     To   dive   into   the   arcana  of 
natural   science   was  harder   still ;  all  chemicals   and  ap- 
paratus being  extravagantly  dear  and  difficult  of  transport, 
while  the  student  who  collected  a  few  retorts  and  alembics 
ran  great  risk  of  being  pelted  and  misused  for  his  devotion 
to  the  Black  Art ;  and    might,  very  possibly,  expiate   his 
over-familiarity  with  evil-smelling  and  explosive  compounds 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.     For  merit  of  a  warlike  order 
there  was  always  a  brisk  demand,  before  gunpowder  and 
standing  armies  combined  to  render  soldiership  the  cheap- 
est, instead  of  the  dearest,  of  commodities.     A  feudal  army, 
with  its  tumultuary  levy,  bound   to  give  six  weeks'  service, 
was  so  awkward  an  instrument,  that  any  valiant  man,  with 
(>trong  muscles   and   tolerable  brains,  could  make  a   fair 
livelihood  of  professional  war.     A   trained    crossbowman, 
a   skilled  archer,  a   man-at-arms,  who   was  thoroughly  at 
home  in   his   steel-plated   war-saddle,  could   earn   a   com- 
petence, with  considerable  probabilities  of  plunder   and 
ransom.     Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France  remunerated   the 
heavy-armed  horsemen  of  his  gendarmerie  at  the  munificent 
rate  of  seven  shillings  and   sixpence  per  day,  and  this  at   a 
time  when  money  was  nearly  ten   times   as  valuable  as   it 
now  is.     Our  own    Charles   the   Second   allowed  his   life- 
guardsmen  to  draw  pay  equal  in    amount  to  that  of  a   sub- 
altern of  the  present  day,  and,  of  course  endowed  with  far 
greater  purchasing  power. 

If  the  fighting  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  any  ambition 
beyond  the  attainment  of  creature  comforts,  its  gratification 
depended  very  much  on  his  own  thews  and  sinews  and 
fearless  heart.  Modern  battles  do  not  afford  such  a  stage 
for  the  display  of  personal  prowess  as  did  the  melee  of  the 
old  days  of  hand-blows.  Nobody  knows  whose  rifle  does 
execution  on  the  enemy,  and  Hans  who  has  hurt  nobody, 
perhaps  receives  the  corporal's  worsted  stripes,  that  would 
have  been  better  bestowed  on  the  fatal  sharpshooter  Fritz. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  man  who  hewed  a  road 
through  the  spear-hedges  about  him,  beneath  whose  mace 
the  hostile  standard-bearer  sank,  or  who  brought  in  the 
rebel  leader,  unhorsed  and  unhelmed.  To  do  justice  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  period,  they  were  prompt  to  reward 
service  such  as  this,  nor  did  any  prejudice  against  humble 
birth  or  rough  manners  cast  a  cold  shade  over  the  hero  of 
•  the  hour.  Quick  1  the  gold  spurs  and  the  knightly  belt ; 
clash,  with  steely  clang  down  comes  the  accolade  from  the 
royal  sword  on  the  mailed  shoulder  of  the  champion  ;  and 
as  plain  Dick  of  a  minute  since.  Sir  Richard  now,  rises 
from  his  kneeling  posture  on  the  crimsoned  turf,  strong 
hands  are  offered  to  his  grasp,  and  friendly  voices  hail  as  a 
brother  the  new  made  chevalier.  The  herald,  who  is  de- 
visin>'  a  bearing  for  his  shield,  will  charge  him  no  fees  for 
this  exercise  of  his  skill  in  blazonry  ;  the  pages  at  the  king's 
banquet  will  serve  him  with  as  courteous  attention  as  if  he 
were  a  mighty  baron  instead  of  a  landless  banneret  —  not 
that  he  will  be  landless  long,  for  the  sovereign  is  guardian 
of  many  a  rich  heiress,  and  will  find  a  well-dowered 
bride  for  Sir  Richard,  if  he  do  but  fight  on  as  he  has 
fought  to-day. 

The  revival  of  learning  did  much  to  smooth  the  path  for 
those  who  preferred  to  carve  out  their  own  fortunes  other- 
wise than    with  sword  and   the   battle-axe.     Csesar  then 
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thought  it  no  shame  to  pick  up  the  maul-stick  of  a  painter. 
Purblind  scholars,  better  used  to  palimpsests  and  moulder- 
ing parchments  than  to  the  ways  of  llesh-and-blood  con- 
temporaries, suddenly  found  themselves  the  petted  oracle 
of  enthusiastic  princeHses  and  maids  of  honor.  It  was  more 
profitable  to  pen  a  copy  of  verses,  and  v\n%  them  afterwards 
to  some  strin<red  instrutnent,  than  to  overthrow  a  stalwart 
antagonist  in  the  tilting-ring.  Sorely  did  the  big-lmned, 
dull-witted  cavaliers,  who  were  fit  for  nothing  but  fighting, 
mourn  that  they  knew  no  Latin,  and  could  not,  for  their 
lives,  turn  a  tune  or  put  two  rhymes  together.  And  so  we 
gradually  reached  the  reigns  of  the  last  Valois  and  the  two 
first  Louises  of  the  Bourbon  line,  when  to  write  poetry  was 
to  be  entitled  to  state  pensions  and  sinecures,  when  a  duke 
could  hardly  dispense  with  literary  claims  to  distinction, 
and  when  a  smart  repartee,  uttered  within  earshot  of  roy- 
alty, proved  a  gold-mine  to  the  utterer.  Art,  when  once 
discriminating  eyes  were  on  the  look-out  for  its  Avatar, 
was  pretty  sure  to  force  its  way  to  the  front.  No  doubt 
but  that  exceptional  good-luck  befell  that  young  Italian 
shepherd  who,  chalking  his  crude  conceptions  on  the  walls 
near  which  his  flock  fed,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy 
patron  riding  by,  and  so  was  Spirited  away  to  school,  to  the 
studio,  and  immortal  renown.  But  when  all  pictorial  power 
was  rare  and  new,  a  lad  with  great  aptitude  for  drawing 
was  likely  to  become  the  brag  and  marvel  of  the  whole 
country-side,  and  through  a  probation  of  sWe-boards  to 
pass  to  the  capital,  present  recompense,  and  future  fame. 
More  than  one  solemn  impostor,  more  than  one  bois- 
terous charlatan,  sat  at  meat  at  that  feast  which  prince 
and  people  designed  to  spread  for  the  witty,  the  in- 
dustrious, and  the  wise.  But  in  the  Renaissance  itself, 
with  its  tender  love  of  the  poor  student,  its  fostering  care 
for  budding  genius,  and  its  deliberate  preference  of  refine- 
ment and  reason  to  the  old  brutal  standard  of  sheer  vio- 
lence, there  was  surely  something  touching  as  well  as  gen- 
erous. 

To  rise,  in  the  worldliest  sense  of"  the  word,  to  attain  to 
opulence  and  high  station  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  so- 
cial ladder,  is  a  feat  hard  to  be  performed,  but  which  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  financial  acrobats  have  achieved 
with  clean  hands  and  a  conscience  of  more  than  average 
purity.  Unwearying  patience,  sublime  self-denial,  sound 
mother-wit,  and  a  healthy  capacity  for  work,  are  needed  to 
push  the  climber  of  the  slippery  lower  steps.  Clear  eye- 
sight and  a  head  that  is  not  giddy  at  great  heights  do  the 
rest.  Every  London  'prentice  had  not  the  chance,  like  the 
ancestor  of  the  Osbornes,  of  leaping  from  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  to  the  rescue  of  his  master's  daughter.  It  is  a  pity 
to  think  that  dear  Dick  Whittington  never  slept  under  a 
waggon-tilt,  or  trudged  penniless  along  the  dusty  road  lead- 
ing to  the  wonderful  city  that  was  paved  with  gold. 
Thrice  lord  mayor  he  was,  and  a  civic  Croesus,  whatever 
his  mythical  connexion  with  the  cat,  which  some  mediaeval 
sculptor  insisted  on  placing  in  the  arms  of  his  stone  effigy  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  rode  up  from  Gloucestershire 
on  a  shaggy  hackney,  like  any  other  freeholder's  son,  and 
only  swept  a  shop  as  a  necessary  incident  of  his  novitiate. 
There  may  have  been  clerks  as  intuitively  thrifty  as  the 
quondam  millionaire,  Jacques  Lafitte.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  when  he  picked  up,  out  of  innate  carefulness,  the  pin 
that  lay  on  the  counting-house  floor  of  that  rich  banker, 
who  ha/i  just  refused  to  employ  the  clumsy,  hungry,  coun- 
try lad,  such  sharp  eyes  were  upon  him  as  those,  of  the 
shrewd  man  of  business  who  called  him  back  to  a  desk  and 
fortune.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  work  that  is  at  once  hard 
and  intelligent,  if  not  overweighted  by  some  remarkable 
counterpoise  in  the  disposition  of  the  worker,  does  make 
its  waj-. 

One  series  of  obstacles,  more  formidable  to  many  of  us 
than  poverty,  than  ignorance,  or  ill-health,  or  the  dull  op- 
position of  the  slow-witted  enemies  of  change,  remains  to  be 
noted.  There  was  truth  in  the  old  /Esopian  fable  of  the 
traveller  who  wrapped  his  cloak  the  tighter  round  him  for  all 
the  stormy  wrath  of  rain  and  wind,  but  who  flung  it  from 
his  shoulders  at  the  first  kiss  of  the  warm  sunshine.  Ease, 
comfort,  indolence,  are  the  rust  and  mildew  of  many  a  no- 


ble nature,  and  that  man  is  strong,  indeed,  who  always  re- 
iists  the  Mephistophelian  whisper  that  it  is  better  to  put  off 
till  to-morrow  what  may  as  well  be  done  then,  or  any  day. 
To  enable  us  to  overcome  obstacles  of  this  insidious  spe- 
cies, even  misfortune  often  proves  a  serviceable  stimulant, 
and  more  than  one  winner  of  the  world's  prizes  has  lived 
to  bless  the  day  when  the  shock  of  some  apparent  calamity 
nerved  him,  at  the  pressure  of  need,  to  bring  forth  the 
talent  that  otherwise  might  have  lain  in  the  napkin,  un- 
heeded, until  the  final  reckoning. 


THE  OLD    HOSTELRIES  OF  SOUTHWARK. 

At  the  time  when  this  paper  is  being  written,  the  curi- 
ous old  decayed  Talljot  inn  in  the  Borough  still  stands. 
How  long  it  will  so  continue,  is  a  problem  waiting  for  solu- 
tion. People  hurry  along  in  the  busy  Borough  High 
Street,  and  may  or  may  not  see  that  one  of  the  many  inn- 
vards  or  gateways  belongs  to  the  Talbot  ;  but  it  requires  a 
little  antiquarian  reading  to  render  one  familiar  with  the 
fact,  that  this  is  the  veritable  successor  to  the  Tabard  inn 
of  Chaucer's  days,  and  the  exact  locality  where  the  Can- 
terbury pilgrims  met  and  arranged  their  plan  of  jour- 
ney. City  men  are  too  preoccupied  to  bestow  much  atten- 
tion on  such  matters,  during  their  hurried  walk  or  ride  to 
and  from  their  places  of  business  and  yet  there  is  more 
knowledge  to  be  picked  up  hereabouts  than  most  men  are 
aware. 

In  the  old  days  when  London  possessed  only  one  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  the  south  end  of  that  bridge  was  a  very- 
important  landmark.  Wayfarers  from  the  southern  and 
southeastern  counties  found  their  way  to  the  metropolis  by 
that  narrow  channel.  Farmers  and  market-gardeners,  graz- 
iers and  wool-staplers,  skinners  and  tanners,  traders  and 
carriers,  wagoners  and  drivers  of  lumbering  vehicles,  sol- 
diers returning  from  foreign  wars,  foreigners  on  their  way 
to  Dover  —  alf  entered  the  metropolis  by  the  one  only 
bridge  which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  To  accommodate  these  travellers  arriving  and 
departing,  inns  and  hostelries  were  built  in  considerable 
number  —  some  of  them  doubtless  cozy  enough,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  those  days.  Even  now,  after  all  the  demo- 
litions consequent  on  the  operations  of  the  Brighton  and 
Southeastern  Railway  Companies,  there  are  many  memo- 
rials of  the  old  inns  still  to  be  ferreted  out,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Borough  High  Street. 

At  several  of  those  relics  of  a  past  age,  you  enter  under 
a  square-headed  gateway,  and  find  yourself  in  a  roughly 
paved  courtyard,  with  a  narrow  foot-pavement  on  one  or 
two  of  the  sides.  Looking  up,  you  see  queer  old  windows 
and  doors,  and  quaint  old  wooden  galleries  running  round 
the  quadrangle.  In  the  times  depicted  by  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  as^  well  as  in  days  much  more  recent,  travellers, 
in  such  vehicles  as  were  then  available,  drove  into  these 
inn-yards,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  mine 
host,  who  provided  viands  plentiful,  if  not  choice,  and  bed- 
rooms on  one  or  other  side  of  the  galleried  quadrangle. 
Rare  fun  sometimes  took  place  in  these  old  inns,  though  of 
a  kind  which  our  more  decorous  age  would  hardly  permit. 
The  fun  is  all  gone.  A  small  public-house  or  tavern,  in 
most  cases,  occupies  a  part  of  the  premises  which  used  to 
constitute  the  veritable  and  venerable  hostel :  the  remain- 
der being  divided  off  into  separate  tenements,  warehouses, 
offices,  or  counting-houses,  let  to  traders  who  are  glad  to 
obtain  commercial  premises  in  what  is  now,  as  it  has  been 
for  hundreds  of  years,  an  important  business  locality. 
Hop-merchants  and  factors  muster  in  strong  force  at  those 
old  inn-yards,  in  order  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  hop-trade 
—  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  conducted  hereabouts. 
There  are  likewise  railway  booking-offices,  leather-mer- 
chants and  factors,  skin  and  fur-dealers,  corn  and  seed 
merchants,  farriers,  and  carmen,  in  these  yards  which 
were  once  surrounded  by  travellers'  dining  and  drinking 
and  sleeping  chambers. 

A  famous  old  place  of  this  sort  was  the  Bear  at  Bridge- 
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foot.  Old  London  Bridge  was  a  little  eastward  of  the  pres- 
ent structure,  and  at  so  much  lower  a  level,  that  we  should 
have  to  descend  a  formidable  flight  of  stone  steps  to  get 
down  to  where  the  real  old  Bridge-foot  used  to  be.  The 
Bear  was  a  well-known  tavern  at  that  spot  at  least  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Old  household  accounts  are  still  ex- 
tant, showing  that,  in  1463,  Sir  John  Howard  regaled  him- 
self at  this  hostelry,  paying  for  dinner  the  sum  of  three 
shillings  and  fourpence,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very 
hicrh  charo^e;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  family  dinner  for  two  or 
more  persons.  In  the  church-warden's  accounts  of  St. 
Olave's  (the  Bear  was  close  to  St.  Olave's  Church)  from 
1568  to  1570,  there  are  intimations  of  entertainments  at 
the  old  inn.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  IVIr.  Norrys  the  parson, 
the  church- wardens,  and  the  "  ancients  "  of  the  parish, 
knew  that  there  was  good  liquor  to  be  had  at  the  Bear. 
Mr.  Pep}s,  in  the  next  century,  recorded  the  important 
fact,  that  "  Going  through  bridge  by  water,  my  waterman 
told  me  how  the  mistress  of  the  Beare  tavern,  at  the  Bridge- 
foot,  did  lately  fling  herself  into  the  Thames,  and  drown 
herself"  The  Bear,  being  on  the  down-river  side  of 
Bridge-foot,  was  a  place  at  which  passengers  often  em- 
barked for  Gravesend,  either  in  row-boats,  or  more  proba- 
bly in  sailing-boats  of  the  hoy  species.  When  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  married  Mrs.  Stuart  in  1667,  against  the  wish  of 
Charles  II.,  Pepys  tells  us  that  the  duke  "  by  a  wile  did 
fetch  her  to  the  Beare,  at  the  Bridge-foot,  where  a  coach 
was  ready,  and  they  stole  away  into  Kent  without  the 
king's  leave."  A  satirical  poem,  dated  1691,  attributes  to 
the  Bear  a  long  existence  and  notoriety  :  — 

Through  stinks  of  all  sorts,  both  plain  and  compound, 
Which  through  narrow  alleys  our  sense  do  confound, 
We  came  to  the  Bear,  which  we  soon  understood, 
Was  the  first  house  in  Southwark  built  after  the  flood  ; 
And  has  such  a  succession  of  vintuers  known, 
Not  more  were  e'er  in  Welsh  pedigree  shown. 

The  Bear  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  pulled  down  at 
the  same  time  as  the  house  on  the  bridge,  about  a  century 
ago. 

The  White  Hart  still  shows  its  gateway  in  the  Borough 
High  Street,  and  has  still  its  tavern  as  of  yore.  The  old 
house  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently ;  but  the  inner  quadrangle  is  in  all  probability  the 
veritable  one  which  told  of  the  days  of  Jack  Cade.  This 
audacious  rebel  made  the  White  Hart  his  headquarters  in 
1450.  Shakespeare,  in  the  Second  Part  of  "  King  Henry 
VI."  mentions  the  rebel  and  the  house  and  the  terror  of  the 
period.     A  messenger  comes  in  and  exclaims  :  — 

The  rebels  are  in  Southwark.     Fly,  my  lord  ! 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house ; 
And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly, 
And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 

Another  messenger  rushes  in  to  say : 

Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  Bridge  ; 
The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses  ! 

Jack  Cade  afterwards  addresses  his  followers  thus : 
"  And  you,  base  peasants,  do  you  believe  him  ?  Will  you 
needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons  around  your  necks  ? 
Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through  London  gates,  that 
you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart  at  Southwark  ?  " 
Jack  carried  matters  with  rather  a  high  hand.  One  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  tell  us  that  "  at  the  Whyte  Harte  in 
Southwarke,  one  Hawadyne,  of  Sent  Martyns,  was  be- 
hedd^d."  Cade  remained  many  days  at  this  inn ;  but  at 
length,  after  a  battle  with  the  citizens  on  London  Bridge, 
his  rabble  followers  accepted  a  pardon  off'ered  by  the  king, 
and  his  career  was  cut  short.  The  While  Hart  was  burnt 
down  in  1676,  and  rebuilt  nearly  on  the  old  model. 

The  Hoar's  Head  was  another  of  these  old  taverns.  It 
has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Shakespearean  critics,  that 
while  the  Boar's  Head  in  EaAtcheap  was  one  of  the  scenes 
of  revelry  of  Sir  John  FalstatT",  the  Boar's  Head  in  the 
Borough  wa«  the  property  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  in  1460. 
How  far  the  one  luggested  the  other;  is  a  matter  of  specu- 


lation. The  Boar's  Head,  or  Boreshead,  as  some  of  the  old 
writers  spelt  it,  was  one  of  those  which  the  fire  destroyed. 
Its  site  is  no  longer  traceable  ;  for  a  part  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  was  built  on  it,  and  the  hospital  itself  has  since 
been  swept  away  by  the  Southeastern  Railway  Company. 

The  George,  which  now  claims  the  dignity  of  an  hotel,  is 
the  existing  representative  of  another  of  these  old  inns : 
mention  was  maide  of  it  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
a  favorite  hostelry.  In  the  "  Musarum  Deliciae,"  1656, 
there  are  some  whimsical  lines  on  a  surfeit  brought  on  by 
drinking  bad  sack  at  the  George :  the  sufferer  gives  vent  to 
his  feelings  :  — 

O  would  I  might  turn  poet  for  an  houre, 
To  satirise  with  a  vindictive  powere 
Against  the  drawer ! 

When  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  it  retained  as  many  of  the  old 
features  as  possible.  A  few  years  back,  the  site  and  the 
present  premises  became  the  property  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  White  Lion  stood  on  a  spot  which  was  afterwards 
covered  by  the  garden  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  demolished 
since  by  the  railway  people.  It  was  used  as  a  jail  in  1540. 
During  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Roman  Catholic 
recusants  were  confined  here.  There  is  an  entry  in  an  old 
Borough  book :  — 

Item  :  Paid  to  Mr.  Cooke,  keeper  of  the  goale  in  South- 
wark, called  the  White  Lion,  for  the  charges  of  the 
prisoners £3  8s. 

But  the  Talbot  is  the  most  famous  among  this  remarka- 
ble group  of  taverns,  not  by  reason  of  any  lingering  hope 
we  may  entertain  that  it  will  really  turn  out  to  be  the  orig- 
inal Tabard,  but  for  the  unquestionable  antiquity  of  the 
Tabard  itself,  the  certainty  about  the  same  site,  at  any  rate, 
and  the  close  association  with  Chaucer's  world  renowned 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrimage."  It  is  a  little  too  bad  that,  in 
this  busy  age,  we  should,  most  of  us,  possess  so  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  poem  and  its  meaning ;  for,  as  a  few  words  will 
show,  it  is  full  of  interest. 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  very  little  less  than  five  hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  make  occasional  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury  —  a  for- 
midable journey,  which  had,  in  most  instances,  to  be  per- 
formed either  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Chaucer  described 
himself  as  being  with  twenty-nine  such  pilgrims,  arriving 
from  various  quarters,  and'putting  up  at  the  Tabard  inn  in 
Southwark,  preparatory  to  their  long  journey  through 
Kent.  His  sketches  of  them  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  records  in  existence  of  the  condition,  avocations, 
manners  and  customs,  ideas  and  language,  of  the  English 
in  the  days  of  our  early  Edwards  and  Henries.  The  Cru- 
sader knight,  the  gallant  young  esquire,  the  gentle  nun  or 
prioress,  the  jolly  monk,  the  somewhat  more  than  jolly 
friar,  the  pardoner  or  dispensing  priett  from  Rome,  the 
poor  country  parson,  the  learned  Oxford  collegian,  the  doc- 
tor of  physic,  the  astronomer  or  astrologer,  the  purse-proud 
merchant,  the  bustling  man  of  law  —  all  are  depicted  in  a 
strikingly  characteristic  way.  No  less  so  are  the  Wife  of 
Bath,  the  well-to*  do  franklin  or  freeholder,  the  stout  carl 
of  a  miller,  the  reve  or  bailiff",  the  church  apparitor,  the 
shipman,  the  cook,  and  the  haberdasher.  The  following, 
slightly  modernized  in  spelling,  is  Chaucer's  mode  of  intro- 
ducing his  companions :  —  » 

Befel,  that  in  that  season,  on  a  day 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Ready  to  wen  den  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devout  courage, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelry 
Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  adventure  ylall 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 

The  pilgrims  all  supped  together  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Tabard.  It  was  agreed  that  their  companionship  should 
continue  during  the  pilgrimage ;  and  that,  to  lessen  the 
tedium  of  the  journey,  every  one  should  tell  a  story  ;  mine 
host  to  be  appointed  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  ro- 
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citals.  There  thus  arose  the  celebrated  collection  known 
as  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  somewhat  resembling  Boccac- 
cio's "  Decameron  "  and  the  "  Arabian  Ni|;hts'  Entertain- 
ments," a  j^rouj)  of  independent  stories  set  in  a  framework. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  whioh  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Pil- 
grimage" and  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  came  to  l)e  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  Tabard  inn.  John  Stow,  writing  in 
1598  concerning  the  many  hostels  in  ^Southwark,  said  : 
"  Amongst  the  which  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so 
called  of  the  sign,  which,  as  we  now  term  it,  is  of  a  jacket 
or  sleeveless  coat,  whole  before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a 
square  collar  winged  at  the  shoulders;  a  stately  garment 
ot  old  time,  commonly  worn  of  noblemen  and  others,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  in  the  wars  ;  but  then  (to  wit,  in  the 
wars),  their  arms  embroidered,  or  otherwise  depict  upon 
them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be  known 
from  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only  worn  by  the 
heralds,  and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  service." 
Spe^jht,  who  published  an  edition  of  Chaucer  in  1602,  con- 
firmed Stow's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tabard; 
and  added,  that  this  inn,  once  the  habitation  of  the  abbots 
of  Hyde,  "  was  the  hostelry  where  Chaucer  and  the  other 
pilgrims  met  together,  and,  with  Henry  Bailey  their  host, 
accorded  about  the  manner  of  their  journey  to  Canterbury. 
And  whereas  through  time  it  hath  been  much  decayed,  it 
is  now,  by  Master  J.  Preston,  with  the  abbot's  house  thereto 
adjoining,  newly  repaired,  and  with  convenient  rooms  much 
increased  for  the  receipt  of  many  guests." 

The  fire  of  1676.  which  we  have  more  than  once  ad- 
verted to,  was  extensive  ;  although  it  would  have  attained 
greater  notoriety  had  it  not  been  eclipsed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  ten  years  previously.  It  raged  from  the  bridge 
to  Margaret's  Hill,  sweeping  away  the  town  hall,  many  of 
the  old  inns,  and  six  hundred  houses.  The  tenements, 
chiefly  built  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster,  were  ignited  and 
burnt  down  so  rapidly,  that  in  fifteen  hours  on  one  day  the 
ruin  was  begun  and  finished. 

The  Tabard  unquestionably  went  with  the  rest,  and  was 
rebuilt,  but  with  an  altered  name.  "  The  ignorant  landlord 
or  tenant,"  says  Aubrey,  "  instead  of  the  ancient  sign  of 
the  Tabard,  put  up  the  Talbot,  or  Dog ; "  and  Talbot  it 
has  been  ever  since.  (The  Talbot  was  a  peculiar  breed  of 
white  hounds,  now  believed  to  be  almost  extinct.)  Many 
lovers  of  Chaucer  have  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  other  parts  of  the 
premises,  the  Pilgrims'  Room  escaped  the  fire,  and  that  it 
was  subdivided  and  altered  when  the  rest  was  rebuilt. 
But  the  best  authorities  do  not  admit  this. 

We  have  no  concern  with  the  reasons  —  golden  reasons, 
most  probably  —  which  induce  the  present  owner  to  wish 
to  dispose  of  the  property.  Although  an  auctioneer  has 
failed  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  high  bidding,  a  second  at- 
tempt may  be  more  successful ;  and  a  short  time  may  suf- 
fice to  show  us  a  block  of  handsome  commercial  buildings 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Talbot,  and  the  ancient  Tabard. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  that 
some  kind  of  inscription  were  borne  on  the  frontage  of  the 
future  structure,  to  denote  that  the  spot  of  ground  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Chaucer  made  memorable.  We  are 
rapidly  losing  all  landmarks  of  the  kind  in  this  ever-chang- 
ing London  of  ours.  Structures  that  deserve  to  be  called 
historical  are  disappearing  every  year,  every  month,  nearly 
every  week.  Railway  stations  and  viaducts,  government 
offices,  and  law-courts,  banks  and  insurance  offices,  monster 
warehouses  and  manufactories,  are  springing  up  in  various 
localities,  involving  a  vast  amount  of  demolition.  We  can- 
not prevent  it ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  adopt 
some  mode  of  perpetuating  the  record  of  the  old  days  of 
dismantled  and  destroyed  buildings. 


A  VISION  OF  COMMUNISM:   A  GROTESQUE. 

I. 

"  It  loill  come. 

"  Already  we  have  seen  the  handwriting  on    the  wall. 
Infatuated   governments,   self-seeking  officials,   fraudulent 


capitalists,  they  may  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning,  in  which 
the  whole  social  fabric  shall  totter  and  crumble  away,  and 
men  wonder  that  such  a  hollow  thing  should  have  stood  so 
long  ;  but  the  day  must  come. 

"  Aye !  But  when  ?  How  many  a^es  of  ignorance  and 
injustice  must  first  pass  over  us?  How  many  thousands 
perish  of  want?  antl  how  many  live  out  a  life  little  better 
than  a  prolonged  death-struggle  ?  " 

This  was  my  midnight  reverie.  Mechanically  I  took  up 
a  newspaper ;  but  it  was  one  symptom  of  the  attack  of 
Communism-on-the-brain  under  which  I  was  laboring  that, 
look  where  I  would  down  those  columns,  I  saw  nothing  but 
those  sickening  paragraphs  giving  an  account  of  the  amount 
of  destitution  at  present  existing  in  London,  and  always 
side  by  side  with  tho«e,  to  me  just  as  sickening,  stating  that 
the  late  So-and-So's  will  had  been  proved,  and  the  person- 
alty sworn  under  £2,000,000!  Did  I  turn  to  the  Law 
Courts,  I  was  sure  to  mark  how,  in  one,  some  wretched 
street  Arab  had  been  sentenced  to  six  months  for  petty 
larceny,  in  another,  the  Honorable  bankrupt's  liabilities 
had  been  laid  at  £50,000,  no  assets,  bankrupt  discharged. 
So  much  for  "  the  times  "  and  their  equity.  "  And  still 
men  can  wonder  at  the  discontent,  and  still  the  cry  goes 
up  in  vain,  and  will,  till  the  millions  shall  feel  their  strength 
and  lay  hands  on  all  those  rights,  so  long,  so  skilfolty 
monopolized  by  the  units. 

"  But  the  means  !  How  many  more  French  revolutions 
and  blunders  and  massacres  ?  How  many  victims  must  fall 
to  ignorance  and  tyranny  and  prejudice  ?  How  much 
heroism  be  wasted  on  both  sides  ere  Communism  become 
more  than  a  mere  name  —  a  nightmare  to  some,  a  day- 
dream to  others  ?  Only  our  children's  children's  children 
will  know  this  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 

Starting,  for  I  had  thought  myself  alone  in  my  study,  I 
turned,  and  saw  a  stranger.  He  was  clad  in  what  I  will 
call  a  toga,  and  carried  what  I  will  call  a  wand.  (But,  on 
the  back  and  in  the  hand  of  a  common  churchwarden,  we 
should  call  the  first  "  cassock,"  and  the  second,  "  poker.") 
"  Sir  !  "  I  uttered,  amazed. 

"  You  were  holding  forth  on  the  subject  so  many  prate 
about,  so  few  understand  —  Communism.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  belong  to  the  few  who  have  its  principles 
really  at  heart  ?  " 

"  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons,"  I  replied  de- 
spondingly.  "  Who  and  what  are  you  ?  Have  you  come 
hither  to  mock  me  as  a  political  dreamer  of  dreams  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  ;  I  come  from  a  contented  city  ;  a 
city  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  If  you  like,  I  will 
take  you  to  see  your  ideal  realized  —  comfort  for  the  mil- 
lion, in  a  land  where  all  go  shares  in  happiness." 

I  had  read  Dante,  "  Faust,"  and  "  The  Coming  Race." 
I  saw  the  offering  to  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
supernatural. 

"Are  you  Virgil?"  I  asked,  sorrowfully,  and.  shaking 
my  head.  "  If  so,  you  won't  do  for  me.  I  never  trouble 
my  head  more  than  I  can  help  about  the  arrangements  of 
Paradise,  Purgatory,  or  Pandemonium.  Are  you  Mephisto- 
pheles  ?  If  so,  I  shan't  do  for  you.  I  am  a  philanthropist, 
and  you  cannot  tempt  me.  Do  you  come  from  theVril  Ya? 
Can  Vril,  which  may  very  likely  never  be  discovered  after 
all,  take  off  one  jot  from  the  social  misery  of  1873  ?  " 

"  I've  no  connection  with  the  parties,"  he  replied,  dryly  : 
"  I'm  a  plain  nineteenth-century  man,  and  here's  my  card 
—  Isotes,  late  Manager  of  the  Grand  Communist  Company, 
unlimited." 

"  Late"  I  repeated.  "  Which  is  defunct,  you  or  the 
Commune  ?  " 

"  Oh,  neither ;  the  manager,  not  the  man,  is  no  more  — 
now  the  Commune  is  self  supporting  at  last." 

"  But  where  is  your  state  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Our  company  don't  advertise.  Were  the  Com- 
mune thrown  open  to  the  public,  rogues  from  the  opposite 
political  party  would  get  in,  and  —  such  is  their  venomous 
hatred  for  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice  —  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  sow  discord  among  us,  undermine  our 
system,  and  bring  about  its  ruin.     In  you,  blind,  backward, 
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prejudiced  though  you  are,  I  see  an  honest,  thorough-going 
leveller.  We  have  no  objection  to  such  as  you  inspecting 
our  establishment." 

"  Have  you  iiad  many  visitors  ?  " 

"  None.  We  have  just  got  our  state  into  good  working 
order,  and  in  consideration  of  my  services  as  manager,  I 
am  officially  selected  to  show  the  Commune  to  such  outsid- 
ers  as  I  find  worthy.     You  are  the  first  I  have  found." 

The  very  first!  My  heart  bounded.  I  thought  of  the 
leaders  I  would  write,  the  pamphlets,  the  essays.  What  a 
treasure  I  should  be  to  all  the  editors  in  London. 

"  Will  you  venture  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  I  will,"  said  I  solemnly,  clasping  his  offered 
palm. 

He  took  hold  of  my  arm,  saying,  "  The  fare  for  the  trip 
is  ten  pounds,  and  there  are  no  extra  fees." 


I  had  nerved  myself  for  a  strange  and  fearful  voyage. 
I  was  prepared  to  encounter  murky  shades  and  Stygian 
rivers,  to  be  shot  down  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  or  wafted  aloft 
on  an  aerial  excursion  to  the  moon,  like  the  adventurers  in 
"  Babil  and  Bijou."  Great  was  my  surprise,  and  deep  my 
secret  disapointment,  when  my  guide  took  me  in  a  com- 
mon cab  to  a  railway  station,  and  thence  into  a  train,  with 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  except  that  we  were  the  only 
passengers. 

Then  I  think  I  must  have  slept.  When  I  roused  myself 
it  was  broad  day.  We  were  passing  through  a  fine  open 
country.  There,  opposite  me,  sat  my  guide  smoking  a 
cio'ar.  with  a  self-complacent,  impassible  air. 

"Tell  me,  Isotes,"  I  began  by-and-by,  "how  you  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  social  problem  that  puzzles  our  long- 
est-headed statesmen  ?  " 

"Puzzle  them?  Stuff!"  he  replied.  "When  the 
rogues  lay  their  long  heads  together,  be  sure  it's  not  to  find 
out  how  to  solve  the  question,  but  how  to  make  it  insolva- 
ble.  But  for  their  lies  and  tricks  you  might  have  kept 
pace  with  us.  Communism,  as  you  and  they  understand 
it,  is  a  very  old  story  —  mere  boy's  play.  Why  we  began 
it  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  started  our  state.  Started 
with  Simple  Communism." 

"  Is  there  then,"  I  asked  mildly,  "  such  a  thing  as  com- 
pound Communism  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  point  I'm  coming  to.  As  for  the  little 
question  of  Labor  versus  Capital,  it's  been  long  settled 
among  us ;  but  there  you  are,  still  bickering  about  such 
simple  affairs  as  the  distribution  of  land,  stock,  and  so  forth. 
Why  we  look  on  private  property,  abolished  by  us  twenty 
years  ago,  as  you  may  on  negro  slavery,  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  other  exploded  abuses." 

"  Twenty  years  of  perfect  Communism  I  "  I  exclaimed, 
rapturously. 

"Not  so  fast.  We  had  made  a  beginning,  learnt  our 
ABC,  and  that  was  all.  In  point  of  fact  the  difference 
it  made  was  slight.  The  more  stringent  the  laws,  the 
more  certain  they  were  to  be  broken.  Men  kept  making 
fortunes  under  the  rose,  and  there  was  no  stopping  hands 
from  giving  or  hands  from  taking.  Comfort  and  misery 
seemed  nearly  as  unevenly  distributed  as  ever.  Some 
fellows  lived  in  clover,  others  died  in  a  ditch.  Some  were 
worshipped  and  flattered,  others  persecuted  and  trodden 
down.  Evidently  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  Commune,  —  a 
panic  spread  among  the  shareholders,  and  we  had  a  rough 
job  to  weather  the  crisis.  But  this  first  experiment  had 
opened  some  of  our  eyes  to  the  stumbling  stone  —  the  root 
of  the  evil." 

"  And  where  did  you  find  that  it  lay  ?  " 
« In  Nature." 

«  Ah,"  I  sighed,  "  in  Original  Sin." 
"  Nothing  of  the  sort.     In  the  Iniquitous   Original  Di- 
vision of  Personal  Stock." 
"  Eh  V  •' 

♦*  I'll  make  it  plain  to  you  in  few  words.  There,  in  our 
State,  all  such  private  property  as  land,  money,  and  mar- 
ketable commodities,  was  now  public,,  but  on  monopolies 


of  Nature's  gifts  not  the  smallest  check  was  laid.  The 
anomaly's  monstrous  when  you  see  it." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  but  unfortunately  the  gifts  of  Nature 
are  not  things  you  can  put  into  a  common  purse  in  which 
every  one  is  to  go  shares."  I  spoke  jestingly,  but  Isotes 
looked  perfecly  serious,  and  was  about  to  explain,  when  the 
train  drew  up  at  a  station. 

"  Here  we  are,';  said  he,  "  let  the  Commune  speak  for 
itself." 

As  we  walked  down  from  the  station  to  a  large  thriving 
looking  city,  he  observed,  "  I  have  sketched  out  your  day, 
so  that  you  shall  not  waste  time.  First,  I'll  take  you  round 
the  town,  just  stopping  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  colleges,  halls, 
and  public  buildings.  Then  you  shall  come  to  my  house, 
dine  with  me,  and,  in  the  evening,  I'll  take  you  to  a  private 
ball.  I  want  you  thus  to  get  a  general  notion  of  our  social 
system,  and  we  can  take  the  details  to-morrow." 


We  began  with  the  College.  Of  my  first  impressions  of 
the  town  I  say  nothing,  finding  nothing  to  say.  The  houses 
were  all  of  medium  size,  and  fac-similes  of  each  other.  I 
was  going  to  make  a  note  of  the  unpleasing  monotony  of  the 
effect,  but  I  observed  the  absence  of  dens  and  hovels  such 
as  disgrace  our  metropolis,  and  let  it  pass. 

The  College,  a  large,  symmetrical  building,  stood  a  little 
apart  from  the  town.  The  vast  playgrounds  were  swarm- 
ing with  youthful  Communists.  It  was  with  some  emotion 
that  I  watched  the  sports  of  these  boys.  Little,  probably, 
did  they  reck  of  their  privileges,  birth  in  this  equitable 
realm,  and  an  education  free  from  the  dangers  of  our  public 
colleges,  those  little  monarchies,  with  all  monarchy's  abuses 
in  miniature  —  bullying  for  the  weak,  license  for  the  strong, 
flattery  for  the  rich  and  titled.  Isotes  and  I  stood  watching 
a  cricket  match.  Some  of  the  players,  big,  burly  fellows, 
seemed  curiously  clumsy  and  stupid,  the  rest  were  nimble 
and  skilful,  but  feeble  and  puny,  and  I  thought  the  game 
lagged.  Near  me,  a  youth  of  uncommonly  powerful  build 
lay  stretched  lazily  on  the  grass,  looking  on.  I  accosted 
him,  and  asked  when  he  was  going  to  take  his  innings. 

"  I  never  play  cricket,"  he  replied.  "  It's  bad  for  me. 
Can't  you  see  how  unfortunately  strong  I  am  ?  Feel  my 
arm." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  with  those  muscles  of  yours,  I  should 
hope  you'd  soon  beat  the  awkward  squad  yonder,  and  send 
the  ball  flying  well  over  the  College  roof." 

As  I  spake,  Isotes  drew  me  forcibly  away.  "  Mind  what 
you're  about,  please,"  said  he,  sharply,  "  I  shall  have  to 
answer  for  the  misconduct  of  the  visitors  I  bring  over. 
Recollect,  you're  not  at  Eton  or  Harrow.  The  College 
rules  with  regard  to  athletic  games  are  these :  Boys 
whose  stock  of  natural  strength  and  agility  shall  exceed  the 
average  are  forbidden  to  practice  them  and  become  pro- 
ficients. Where  the  excess  of  physical  power  is  extreme, 
the  boy  is  forbidden  to  take  part  in  them  at  all.  This  is^in 
order  that  all  those  who  do  play  may  be  nearly  on  a  par." 
"  But  what  tame  affairs  your  games  must  always  be  1 " 
"  Throw  the  competition  open  to  a  large  school,  you  will 
always  find  that  some  half-a-dozen  will  outshine  all  the  rest, 
and  be  worshipped  as  heroes  and  kings.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  honest  and  deserving  ?  No.  Because  they 
chance  to  be  born  to  an  exorbitant  amount  of  private  prop- 
erty —  brawny  arms,  broad  chests,  long  legs,  quick  sight. 
Is  this  a  cause  why  a  youth,  like  your  land  and  water  giants, 
should  make  money,  be  talked  about  and  have  half  a  news- 
paper column  devoted  to  him  and  his  exploits  ?  What  is 
to  become  of  the  weaker,  the  puny,  the  short-winded  breth- 
ren ?  But  grant  practice  and  skill  to  the  weak,  and  not  to 
the  strong,  and  you  bring  the  two  parties  on  a  level." 

To  this  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  He  next  took  me  mto 
the  gymnasium,  where  we  found  such  a  sickly  lookino;  set 
of  boys,  that  I  asked,  in  some  alarm,  if  the  site  of  the  College 
were  a  healthy  one. 

"Uncommonly  so.  Thu  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of 
health,  a  very  delicate  job,  too,  has  been  carried  out  with 
signal  success.     Not  a  boy  leaves  school  of  whom  it  can  be 
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said  that  ho  has  a  particularly  robust  or  a  particularly 
shaky  con.ititution.  We  have  a  sanitary  standard,  the 
highest  to  which  it  is  possible,  by  dint  of  care  and  exercise, 
to  raise  the  weakly  boys.  The  reduction  to  it  of  the  over- 
healthy  is  a  comparatively  easy  task,  but  quite  necessary. 
There  is  no  privilege  that  gives  a  man  such  an  undue 
advantage  over  his  neighbors  as  the  possession  of  the  lion's 
share  of  health." 

We  were  now  entering  the  school-room,  where  a  number 
of  little  Communists  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  I  noticed  one  bright-eyed,  sharp-looking  fellow, 
sitting  by  himself,  muncfiing  an  apple.  I  patted  Hire  on  the 
head,  and  asked  him  the  Latin  for  apple. 

"I've  not  begun  Latin,"  he  said. 

"  Not  yet  ?  "     (He  looked  thirteen,  or  more.) 

"  No,  and  I'm  half  afraid  I  shan't  You  know,  I'm  a  mon- 
strously clever  fellow." 

"  Indeed  ;  then  what  can  you  do  V  " 

"  Read  ;  and  I'm  soon  to  learn  writing,  if  I  don't  get  on 
too  fast." 

I  took  the  ex-manager  aside,  and  asked  if  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  out  of  his  mind.     Isotes  laughed. 

"  That  boy  is  what  you  call  a  genius  —  we  &  little  intel- 
lectual millionaire.  His  parents  never  found  it  out.  It  was 
one  of  the  masters  here  who  first  detected  in  him  a  private 
hoard  of  quickness  and  intelligence  which,  cleverly  invested, 
■would  one  day  have  enabled  him  to  buy  up  the  whole  Col- 
lege, masters  included.  The  same  allowance  of  teaching 
and  brain  culture  that  his  schoolfellows  receive  would  bring 
him  in  extra  profit  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent.  But  by 
keeping  him  back,  and  carefully  checking  his  activity  of 
mind,  we  cut  down  his  net  mental  income  to  the  average 
figure,  and  prevent  his  unjust  promotion  over  the  mass." 

"  But  the  injustice  to  the  boy  himself  I  " 

"  He  is  well  off  enough." 

"  But  must  fall  short  of  what  he  might  have  been." 

"  Which  makes  him  equal  with  the  others.  There  is  a 
certain  point  up  to  which  all  boys,  not  positively  deficient, 
can  be  educated.  Those  with  ready  wits,  good  memories, 
and  superior  powers  of  application  should  be  kept  by  arti- 
ficial means  from  rising  above  it.  Shall  the  boy  who  learns 
slowly  and  hardly  be  branded  as  a  dunce,  because  that 
despot,  Nature,  has  treated  him  ill  ?  Shall  the  naturally 
apt,  the  keen,  the  sagacious,  trample  on  the  naturally  obtuse  ? 
Not  here  in  the  Commune." 

Here  in  the  Commune,  as  I  was  beginning  to  understand, 
they  undertook  to  set  even  Nature  to  rights,  and  life  was  a 
handicap  race. 


As  we  went  into  the  street,  the  first  words  that  Isotes  let 
drop  confounded  me  quite. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  carelessly, "  here  comes  the  Marquis ;  I'll 
introduce  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Marquis  !  "  I  repeated,  aghast. 

"  Yes  ;  the  Marquis  of  Carabbas." 

"  And  you  call  this  a  Commune  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?     Because  we  have  our  aristocracy  ?  " 

'•  It's  flatly  absurd.  The  very  notion  of  such  an  institu- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  equality." 

"  You  talk  like  a  novice,  who  hasn't  got  beyond  the  first 
principles.  You  have  everything  yet  to  learn.  Look 
there." 

A  little  hunchback  was  riding  towards  us.  He  was  mag- 
nificently dressed  (a  great  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the 
other  male  citizens,  who  all  wore  plain  clothes  —  very  plain 
clothes),  and  was  mounted  on  a  fine  thoroughbred. 

"That's  his  Grace,"  said  Isotes,  bowing  politely.  "In 
the  Commune  all  cripples  are  barons,  blind  men  earls, 
dwarfs  marquises,  and  so  on.  Titles  rising  with  the  grav- 
ity of  the  natural  defect.  You  see  these  people  are  born 
to  a  heritage  of  scorn.  For  a  long  time  we  really  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  once  they  revolted,  saying 
that  it  was  flatly  absurd,  in  a  Commune,  for  men  to  start  in 
life  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  they  did.  Now,  we  could 
not  reduce  the  whole  state  to  their  level,  and  so  somebody 
proposed  to  exterminate  all  the  incurables,  but  that  meas- 


ure was  rejected  as  too  inhuman.  It  was  a  lucky  hit,  this 
raising  them  into  a  nobility.  Before,  they  were  always 
grumbling.  But  this  guarantees  them  a  share  of  that  re- 
spect which  is  every  honest  man's  due,  and  of  which  nature 
deprived  them  from  their  birth.  The  street  boys  iised  to 
laugh  at  Carabbas.  They  don't  dare,  now  that  he  has  got 
his  coronet  and  ermine  mantle."  A  citizen  was  passing  at 
this  moment,  and  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  Isotes,  who 
accosted  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice  — 

"  Well  —  did  you  get  the  order  V  " 

"  liemanded  for  a  month,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  must  pass 
another  examination.     I'm  not  given  up  yet." 

"  That  gentleman,"  my  cicerone  explained,  "  has  lately 
become  very  deaf.     He  applied  for  an  order  "  — 

"  For  the  hospital  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  for  an  order  of  knighthood.  But  they  don't 
think  the  case  bad  enough  at  present.  Should  it  become 
confirmed  he  will  be  dubbed  immediately." 

I  made  no  comment.  But  the  picture  that  arose  before 
me  of  a  House  of  Lords  thus  constituted,  was  so  droll,  that 
I  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

Passing  through  the  streets,  I  was  chiefly  struck  by  the 
absence  of  beauty  among  the  women,  and  also  by  the  fright- 
ful way  in  which  many  of  them  were  dressed.  This  bad 
taste  seemed,  however,  by  no  means  general.  Presently  I 
inquired,  jestingly,  of  Isotes,  whether  tney  had  many  pretty 
lady  Communists.     He  looked  astonished  by  the  question. 

'•  Why,  the  stock  of  beauty  was  never  larger  than  at  the 
present.     There  goes  a  pretty  girl  —  look !  " 

"  Pretty  scarecrow  I  "  I  muttered  rudely,  at  the  sight  of  a 
damsel  in  a  rusty  black  gown  and  shawl,  widow's  cap  and 
spectacles. 

"  Oh,  you  mean  the  dress.  My  word  for  it,  she  has 
splendid  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion.  That  girl  came  to  us 
with  a  fortune  in  her  face.  Well,  in  the  Commune,  of 
course,  she  couldn't  have  it  to  spend.  We  know  how,  in 
society,  the  pretty  and  attractive  lord  it  over  the  homely 
and  silent ;  how,  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  the  former 
may  pick  and  choose  from  a  hundred  suitors,  and  the  latter 
never  come  in  for  a  single  offer.  Now  we  Qan't  alter  the 
girls'  faces,  but  dress  goes  a  long  way,  and  their  costumes 
we  can  and  do  regulate.  Our  fixed  rate  of  beauty  is  within 
the  reach  of  almost  any  lady  who  dresses  well,  and  those  to 
whom  an  extravagant  grant  of  grace  and  good  looks  was 
made  in  the  first  instance  have  to  dress  down  to  it." 

I  thought  this  a  sad  pity,  and  asked  if  things  had  always 
been  so  in  the  Commune. 

"No,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh ;  " there  was  a  time  —  but  we 
must  not  regret  it  —  when  no  limitation  was  laid  on  per- 
sonal charms.  What  were  the  results  ?  Appropriation  of 
the  affections  of  the  whole  youth  of  the  Commune  by  some 
half-a-dozen  belles !  Insurrection  of  the  snub-nosed,  red- 
haired,  and  hard-featured  sisterhood  1  It  certainly  was  a 
crying  injustice  for  them,  though  fairly  well-conducted  and 
hard-working,  to  be  quoted  in  social  life  at  half  the  price 
of  those  others.  An  institution  of  ugly  heiresses  would 
only  have  complicated  matters.  But  we  smoothed  all  difli- 
culties  by  this  simple  expedient  of  the  '  Reduction  of  all 
Beauty  to  a  Medium.'  " 


Isotes  next  directed  my  attention  to  a  large  hall,  from 
which  emanated  sounds  of  music.  "  Shall  we  look  in  ?  " 
he  asked  ;  "  there's  a  grand  concert  going  on  at  the  Acad- 
emy." 

"  By  all  means,"  I  replied;  ''  I  am  a  musician  myself, 
and  always  regretted  to  hear  it  said  that  such  doctrines  as 
yours  had  a  tendency  to  disparage  the  fine  arts." 

He  laughed.  '•  Another  of  the  crude  notions  of  a  begin- 
ner. Here  we  encourage  art,  under  proper  restrictions,  of 
course.  Even  a  Commune  feels  the  want  of  a  little  recrea- 
tion now  and  then." 

My  first  act  as  we  entered  the  concert-room  was  to  clap 
both  hands  to  my  ears.  A  Communist  virtuoso  was,  run- 
ning through  some  variations,  with  wonderful  facility  and 
tremendous  force,  on  that  instrument  of  torture  —  a  piano 
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utterly  out  of  tune.  Luckily  he  had  nearly  finished.  Soon 
the  discords  ceased,  and  he  retired  amid  moderate  applause. 
After  one  or  two  inditierent  vocal  exhibitions,  came  a 
young  lady  pianist,  nervous  and  wooden,  who  shuffled 
through  a  sonata  on  one  of  the  most  splendid  instruments 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 

"  1  don't  care  for  her,"  I  observed  to  Isotes,  as  we  left  the 
hall.  '*  But  if  the  young  man  who  appeared  first  had  only 
had  her  piano  to  play  on  "  — 

"  He  would  have  received  an  extravagant  sum  of  ap- 
plause," broke  in  the  ex-manager ;  "  double  as  much  as  the 
girl,  who  is  the  most  painstaking  person  of  the  two  —  prac- 
tices nine  hours  a  day.  But  her  fingers  are  naturally  stifF. 
The  other  has  flexibility  of  joints,  lightness  of  toucli,  and  a 
capital  'ear.  All  this  he  got  for  nothing,  inherited  from  his 
mother,  who  was  musical  too.  Is  it  fair  that  he  who  holds 
a  lar<»e  musical  fortune  that  he  never  earned  should  be 
allowed  the  extra  advantage  of  a  first-rate  instrument  ? 
What  chance  would  Labor  have  against  Capital  without 
some  such  regulations  to  balance  a  preponderance  of  the 
latter  in  such  cases  ?  " 

We  had  now  reached  my  guide's  house.  As  we  went  up 
stairs,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  beginning  to  understand  Com- 
munism. 

"  I  think,  with  you,  that  I  have  everything  to  learn,"  I 
replied,  humbly.  In  the  drawing-room  we  found  two 
young  people,  whom  Isotes  introduced  to  me  as  his  son  and 
daughter,  Abel  and  Eva.  He  then  excused  himself,  hav- 
ing to  attend  to  some  business. 

Eva  was  a  beauty.  I  knew  it  directly,  from  her  unbe- 
coming dress.  There,  beneath  her  hideous  cap,  I  could 
spy  the  cropped  gold  hair.  That  clumsy  ruff  bespoke  a 
slender  throat,  the  ill-fitting  gown  and  enormous  slippers  a 
graceful  figure  and  tiny,  feet,  those  blue  spectacles  a  bright 
pair  of  eyes.  I  soon  became  friends  with  her  and  Abel.  I 
found  both  very  conversational  Jtnd  lively.  Only  when  I 
alluded  to  the  Costume  Laws  in  the  Commune  a  shade 
crossed  Eva's  face.  I  I'rankly  admitted  how  sorry  I  was  to 
see  her  disfigure  herself  by  blue  spectacles. 

"What's  to* be  done?"  she  said,  seriously;  "I've  got 
such  an  enormous  stock  of  beauty,  and  it  will  accumulate. 
They  say  if  it  goes  on  at  this  rate  I  shall  have  to  dye  my 
hair  gray.  But  perhaps  I  might  leave  off  my  spectacles  if 
I  could  learn  to  squint." 

"Don't,  pray,  talk  of  anything  so  horrible.  Have  you 
any  sisters,  or  brothers  besides  Abel  ?  " 

"  Several.  But  we  gave  them  all  away.  Several  Com- 
munist families  were  very  short  of  children  at  that  time. 
Generally  as  many  as  four  or  five  are  allowed  to  each 
household." 

Isotes  now  joined  us,  and  we  all  went  to  dinner  together. 
The  two  young  people  interested  me  immensely,  especially 
Abel,  who  was  a  very  handsome,  striking-looking  fellow. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  impediment  in  his  speeeh,  but  all 
his  observations,  when  he  did  get  them  out,  were  most 
original,  thoughtful  and  witty.  But  once  or  twice  he  let 
fall  a  remark  betraying  an  ignorance  amounting  to  that  of 
a  savage.  Immediately  after  dinner  I  started  with  Isotes 
for  the  ball  he  had  promised  to  take  me  to.  As  we  went  I 
seized  the  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  him  to  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  charming  son  and  daughter. 

He  told  me  they  had  given  the  Commune  a  world  of 
trouble,  being  endowed,  both  of  them,  with  parts  of  out- 
rageous value,  especially  Abel,  who,  at  the  age  of  six,  com- 
posed verses  and  played  like  an  angel  on  the  piano.  Of 
course  he  was  forbidden  to  learn  music,  and  his  education 
has  been  most  carefully  neglected.  At  sixteen  he  was 
taken  with  a  lucky  stammer  which  had  squared  matters  to 
some  degree.  But  he  had  still  to  be  watched.  For  a  sus- 
picion bad  been  spread  that  the  stammer  was  all  a  sham, 
put  on  in  order  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dine  out. 

"  To  dine  out  ?  " 

"  Abel  has  a  (jood  deal  of  conversation,  and  a  large  fund 
of  wit  and  repartee." 

"  A  very  agreeable  fellow  to  meet  at  dinner." 
"  Yes,  but  irt  the  Commune  very  agreeable  fellows  are 
not  allowed  to  dine  out.     They  are  so  apt  to  monopolize 


the  invitations.  I  knew  men  in  London  who  might  posi- 
tively choose  for  themselves,  night  after  night,  at  whose 
table  they  would  dine  ;  while  for  others  an  evening  from 
home  was  a  rare  and  blessed  event.  Natural  social 
gifts,  such  as  Abel's,  must  be  bridled.  Else  the  owner's 
gross  receipts  of  social  pleasure  will  be  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  majority  oi"  his  fellow- men,  whose  social  in- 
comes are  derived  from  less  productive  sources." 


My  spirits,  which  had  been  a  little  damped  by  the  pre- 
vious dialogue,  rose  as  we  entered  the  ball-room.  I  delight 
in  dancing,  and  was  beginning  to  accustom  myself  to  the 
effect  of  the  Costume  Laws.  Introductions,  said  Isotes, 
were  not  considered  necessary  at  a  ball.  So  I  walked  up 
unhesitatingly  to  a  young  and  tolerably  nice  looking  girl, 
and  requested  the  honor  of  a  dance.  She  almost  bounded 
from  her  chair  with  surprise,  or  indignation,  or  both. 

"  Why,  I'm  only  seventeen.  Surely  I  don't  look  more 
than  that !  " 

"  A  charming  age,"  I  replied,  gallantly.  "  Sweet  seven- 
teen, may  I  have  the  pleasure?  " 

She  turned  to  her  chaperon  with  a  look  of  dismay  I 
shall  never  forget ;  but  the  old  lady  smiled  on  me  be- 
nignly. 

"  The  gentleman  is  a  stranger.  I  have  heard  all  about 
him.  Sit  down,"  she  added,  to  me,  "  you  may  talk  to  my 
daughter,  though  she  may  not  dance.  In  the  Commune, 
no  girl  ever  does,  till  she  is  past  five-and-twenty." 

"  But  why,  madam,  why  ?  " 

"It  is  a  set-off  to  the  exaggerated  profit  afforded  to 
youth  and  freshness  and  denied  to  sterling  worth  and  expe- 
rience. We  passed  this  by-law  to  quiet  the  spinsters. 
They  brought  a  petition  complaining  that,  having  neither 
the  dignified  position  of  married  women,  nor  the  attractions 
of  early  girlhood,  they  were  unfairly  placed.  The  griev- 
ance was  proved.  This  rule  and  a  few  others  of  the  same 
sort  were  passed  in  their  favor,  and  have  worked  very  well, 
for  there  have  been  no  complaints  since." 

Of  all  the  aberrations  of  justice  I  had  yet  witnessed, 
this  seemed  to  me  the  most  preposterous.  Unable  to  dis- 
guise my  feelings,  I  left  the  room  in  a  huff,  without  a  word 
to  Isotes,  and  walked  straight  back  to  his  house,  trying  to 
invent  some  excuse  for  my  sudden  flight.  As  I  mounted 
the  stairs  I  heard  the  most  exquisite  sounds  stealing  from 
the  drawing  room.  I  opened  the  door  softly,  entered  on 
tiptoe,  and  there  remained,  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the 
charming  sight  that  met  my  eyes.  Eva,  rid  of  her  ruff, 
cap,  and  spectacles,  looking  as  lovely  as  an  angel,  sat  at 
the  piano,  singing.  Beside  her  stood  Abel,  listening,  en- 
tranced. She  touched  the  notes  with  an  untutored  hand, 
but  her  voice  though  quite  untrained,  was  beautiful  —  past 
description  —  rich,  full,  and  flawless.  As  I  listened,  tears 
of  delight  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  I  uttered  an  involuntary 
"  Bravissima  !  "  Eva  jumped  up,  and  on  seeing  me,  gave  a 
piercing  shriek. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  I  implored.  "  That  song  again 
Eva.  My  child,  you  have  the  most  glorious  voice  in  the 
world.  Take  care  of  it,  cultivate  it  well,  and  one  day  you 
will  be  the  delight  of  nations,"  I  concluded,  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Please,  please 
don't  tell.  Only  papa  knows,  and  he  says  there's  no  harm 
in  it  if  I  never  sing :  and  I  never  do.  except  to  Abel. 
But  the  Commune  would  not  trust  me,  and,  if  they  knew,  I 
might  have  to  do  something  disagreeable.  For  there's  no 
kind  of  property  on  which  they  keep  so  strict  a  watch  as 
on  fine  voices." 

"  And  they  are  quite  right,"  broke  in  Abel.  "  I've  been 
told  that  in  London  people  will  sometimes  give  five  guineas 
to  hear  one,  and  that  the  finest  singers  are  bribed  to  appear, 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  per  night,  and 
have  bouquets  a«d  jewels  showered  on  them  besides  ;  while 
the  others,  who  work  twice  as  bard,  get  wretchedly  low 
wages.     Is  it  true  ?  " 

I  owned  that  it  was. 
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"  Shame  on  llie  public  who  will  pay  tribute  to  a  certain 
formation  of  the  throat  or  the  ear  !  Is  it  not  infamous  that 
favors  should  ^o,  for  so  hollow  a  reason,  to  many  who  have 
done  nothing  to  earn  them  V  " 

"  Eva  —  Abel,"  I  exclaimed,  "  these  are  wild  ravings.' 
Infatuated  children  —  to  shackle  and  spoil  the  giils  of 
Providence  in  this  barbarous  way.  Come  with  me  and  let 
us  fly  to  my  country.  There,  Abel,  you  will  be  a  poet, 
looked  up  to  and  loved  by  the  best  in  the  land.  You, 
£va,  will  throw  Patti  and  Nilsson  in  the  shade,  and 
have  all  London  at  your  feet.  There  the  roads  to  per- 
fection and  honor  are  open,  and  you  may  hope  for  every-t 
thing." 

Another  shriek  from  Eva,  and  I  felt  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  Turning  round  I  saw  Isotes.  He  was  looking 
at  me  reproachfully,  more  in  pity  than  in  anger. 

"  Stranger,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Commune  I  '> 

VII. 

That  very  ni^ht  I  was  brought  up  for  preliminary  exam- 
ination before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  trying  to  cor- 
rupt the  youth  of  the  Commune,  and  entice  them  away  from 
their  homes. 

I  had  no  time  to  prepare  my  defence.  All  I  could  do 
was  to  reply  to  the  questions  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
and  as  the  inquiry  proceeded,  my  answers  seemed  to  slip 
out  unawares. 

"  You  were  admitted  to  the  Commune  as  a  visitor?  " 

"  I  was." 

"  But  as  a  true  convert  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

*'  And  can  you  deny  that  here  the  lots  of  all  men  are,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  equalized  ?  " 

"  ISo." 

"  You  were  taken  in  the  act  of  undermining  the  princi- 
ples you  profess  ?  " 

"  No  —  protesting  against  the  sequestration  of  superior 
artistic  powers." 

"  Superior  !  Superior  powers  can  only  belong  to .  a  few, 
and  if  allowed  free  play,  enable  a  few  to  lift  up  their  heads 
over  the  masses.     What  becomes  of  equality  r  " 

"  You  go  too  far.  Take  wealth,  material  wealth  into 
your  hands  to  be  dealt  out  for  the  public  good,  but  stop 
there." 

They  looked  at  each  other  with  amusement.  "  Don't  you 
perceive,"  said  one,  "  that  this  arrangement  enhances 
enormously  the  values  of  a  capital  of  beauty,  intellect,  or 
imagination  V  Other  things  being  equal,  what  chance 
here  below  has  a  blockhead  against  a  man  of  genius  ?  " 

"  But  your  system  is  unnatural." 

"  That  we  allow.  If  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal, 
our  laws  yrould  not  be  necessary.  But  the  saying  is  a 
falsehood.  All  men  are  born  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  no  two  are  equal.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  state  to  have 
done  away  with  native  disparities,  and  brought  all  things 
to  one  standard." 

"  A  standard  of  mediocrity,"  I  cried, "  which  none  are  to 
have  a  chance  of  passing.  If  all  must  be  alike,  and  not  all 
can  be  first-rate,  none  can  be  first-rate,  and  what  becomes 
of  perfection  ?  " 

At  this  all  the  magistrates  rose  in  dismay,  with  an  out- 
cry, "  What  was  that  word  ?     Repeat  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  persisted,  "  that  you  must  own.  It  is  a  miser- 
able society  that  is  founded  on  selfish  principles  alone,  and 
not  on  charity  to  all  and  honor  for  what  is  good  and  great  in 
nature  and  man.  As  for  me,  I  can  bear  the  sight  of  my  bet- 
ters in  tbrtune,  honor  where  honor  is  due,  aspire  and  hope 
for  myself.  If  need  let  not  one  star  differ  from  another  in 
glory.  But  do  not  bar  the  way  to  excellence,  because  great- 
ness is  easier  for  some  than  for  others.  For  perfection  is 
the  goal  all  are  to  run  ibr,  though  few  can  receive  the 
prize." 

At  the  word  Perfection,  there  arose  such  an  uproar  as 
completely  drowned  my  voice.  I  was  seized,  hustled  out 
of  the  room  into  the  street,  dragged  to  the  railway-station 


and  put  into  a  special  train.  Just  as  it  started  I  fell  asleep, 
exhausted.  I  awoke  in  my  study,  repeating  "  Perfection 
is  the  goal  all  are  to  run  for,  though  few  can  receive  the 
prize. 


EXPLORATIONS    IN  MOAB. 

Few  know  anythinztof  Moab,  further  than  that  it  is 
a  countrv  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  and  is  oflen  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
inhabited  by  a  people  who  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Hebrews  during  their  occupation  of  Palestine. 
After  notices  of  these  wars,  the  Moabites  are  little  heard 
of  in  history.  They  fell  under  the  sway  of  successive  con- 
querorn,  Romans,  Persians,  Syrians,  and  so  on,  until  lat- 
terly they  were  mastered  by  the  Turks,  who,  according  to 
their  usual  practice,  reduced  a  fertile  country  to  a  desert, 
and  left  the  inhabitants  to  live  by  a  blended  system  of  pas- 
turing sheep  and  cattle,  and  plundering  all  the  strangers 
who  unhappily  fell  in  their  way.  The  Dead  Sea  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  a  good  thing  for  them.  Travellers  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom  have  visited  it  for  centuries,  as  a 
natural  as  well  as  historical  curiosity,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  wandering  Moabites,  under 
their  sheiks,  to  exact  contributions  as  heavy  as  they  could 
possibly  levy  from  those  who  ventured  to  cross  the  Jordan, 
or  go  round  by  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  For  the  most 
part,  adventurous  travellers  have  been  thankful  to  save 
their  lives  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  these  wholly  un- 
scrupulous robbers. 

Until  recent  times,  the  most  successful  explorer  of  Moab 
was  the  eminent  Swiss  traveller  Burckhardt,  who  went 
through  the  country  in  1810,  and  has  left  an  account  of 
his  journey.  For  that  difficult  undertaking  he  had  pre- 
pared himself  by  studying  Arabic,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  chemistry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  surgery. 
Simulating  the  character  of  a  Mussulman,  and  acting  as  a 
physician,  he  was  fortunate  in  not  only  exploring  Moab, 
but  in  travelling  unharmed  to  Mecca  and  participating  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  The  reve- 
lations of  Burckhardt  whetted  curiosity.  Moab  evidently 
possessed  remarkaTble  remains  of  art,  such  as  old  buildings, 
roads,  inscriptions,  and  other  tokens  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  such  was  its  state  of  insecurity,  that  few  at- 
tempted deliberate  researches.  The  first  thing  that  stimu- 
lated investigation  was  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  fa- 
mous Moabite  Stone,  with  an  inscription  which  confirmed 
some  interesting  facts  in  Scripture  history.  Professor 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  made  a  hasty  journey  into 
the  land  of  Moab  in  1870,  to  search  for  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, in  which  they  were  not  very  successful. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  the  British  Association,  in 
1871.  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  out  a  geographical 
exploration  of  Moab.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose ;  it  included  gentlemen  qualified 
to  execute  photographs  of 'places  of  special  interest,  and 
to  make  proper  topographical  surveys.  At  the  head  of 
the  expedition  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Durham,  who,  like  Burckhardt,  was  skilled  in 
languages,  and  could  on  occasion  perform  the  function  of 
a  physician.  All  were  well  armed  with  revolvers  and  guns 
—  the  guns  being  of  importance,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
shooting  game  to  supplement  the  stores  of  groceries  and 
provisions  required  in  a  journey  of  two  months  in  the  des- 
ert. Through  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  Church 
Missionary  Society's  representative  at  Jerusalem,  a  drago- 
man, horses,  and  mules  were  engaged.  Disappointed  in  a 
promised  escort  by  a  sheik  who  claimed  the  right  to  con- 
duct travellers  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  friends  set  out  from  Jerusalem 
on  the  29th  January,  1872  ;  the  route  being  such  as  several 
members  of  the  party,  the  leader  included,  were  already 
acquainted  with. 

The  cavalcade,  as  in  all  Eastern  journeys,  was  attended 
by  a  number  of  followers  to  picket  horses,  set  up  tents  for 
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the  night,  and  perform  other  needful  offices.  Proceeding 
by  way  of  Bethlehem,  with  an  intention  to  strike  on  the 
Dead  Sea  about  the  middle  of  its  western  side,  the  party 
epent  the  first  night  under  canvas  on  a  slope  to  the  south 
of  Hebron.  There  the  evening  meal  was  partaken  of  un- 
der a  clear  moonlight  sky.  During  the  night,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  .350  F.,  a  degree  of  cold  not  unusual  at 
the  season.  Next  morning,  a  purchase  of  some  excellent 
wine  of  Eshcol  was  made  from  a  Jew  merchant  in  Hebron. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  concluding  a  contract 
with  a  sheik,  Abou  da  Houk,  to  conduct  the  party  to  Ke- 
rak  in  Moab.  It  was  a  tiresome  piece  of  diplomacy,  and 
to  the  contract,  which  was  written  by  a  native  scribe,  all 
set  their  seals.  One  of  the  chiefs  in  the  escort,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  no  seal,  wetted  the  point  of  his  finger  with 
ink,  and  pressed  it  on  the  document.  The  price  to  be  paid 
was  2500  piastres.  A  Turkish  piastre  is  worth  about  two 
pence-halfpenny.  Half  the  money  was  paid  down  in  na- 
poleons, which  form  the  most  convenient  travelling  money 
in  the  East. 

Departing  from  Hebron,  the  expedition  turned  its  back 
on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and  shortly,  on  crossing 
the  water-shed  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead  Seas,  the 
true  wilderness  was  reached.  By  a  pass  in  the  cliffs  at 
Engedi,  the  descent  was  made  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
This  pass  has,  since  ancient  times,  been  the  principal 
channel  of  communication  from  Southern  Moab  to  Pales- 
tine ;  for  the  border  of  the  lake  farther  north  is  too  precip- 
itous to  allow  of  transit.  It  was  here  that  invaders  of 
old  entered  the  hill-country  of  Judtea,  and  from  Kerak  to 
Jerusalem  the  pass,  though  only  a  zigzag  pathway  on 
rugged  mountain  steeps,  continues  to  be  used  by  traders. 
The  scene  from  the  top  of  the  pass  was  particularly  grand. 
The  Dead  Sea,  which  came  into  view,  is  in  all  respects  a 
wonder.  It  lies  as  in  a  pit,  sunk  amidst  mountains,  at  a 
depth  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Receiving  the  Jordan  at  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, and  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams  on  both  sides, 
it  has  no  outlet ;  in  its  length  of  forty  miles,  by  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  nine  miles,  its  waters  escape  only  by  exhala- 
tion. After  encamping  for  a  Sunday  on  the  sultry  shore 
of  the  lake,  the  party  went  on  towards  Jebel  Usdum,  a 
huge  ridge  of  rock-salt,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  near 
the  supposed  site  of  Sodom.  Rounding  this  critical  point, 
the  party  crossed  the  desolate  sand-swamp  ordinarily 
called  the  Vale  of  Salt,  and  after  several  hours  of  toil  and 
trouble,  arrived  at  the  boundary-line  of  ancient  Edom. 
The  expedition  was  now  in  Moab. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  squabbles  about  back- 
sheesh, things  had  gone  on  with  tolerable  smoothness. 
Now,  on  entering  Moab,  every  one  had  to  be  on  the  alert, 
for  a  crowd  of  savages  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  party, 
ready  to  steal  anything  —  horses  included  —  which  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  There  was  a  more  serious  dan- 
ger in  an  attack  from  mounted  Bedouins,  of  the  tribe  of 
Beni  Atiyeh  ;  but  the  party  were  saved  by  the  good  man- 
aj^ement  of  the  sheik  commandipg  the  escort,  and  the  first 
night  in  Moab  was  passed  over  peacefully.  Proceeding 
onward,  some  ruins  covering  a  large  space  were  seen,  but 
no  proper  conjecture  could  be  formed  regarding  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  might  be  the  remains  of  Nimrim.  The  route 
pursued  was  close  in  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
with  bare  fantastic  cliffs  of  new  red  sandstone  overhead, 
and  wadies,  or  rugged  valleys,  which  required  to  be 
crossed.  At  Drda,  a  place  overhanging  the  peninsula 
which  here  projects  into  the  Dead  Sea,  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  was,  that  it  was  the  Zoar  of  mediaeval  history, 
distinguished  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Here,  there  was  an  adventure.  A  portion  of  the  guard 
had  departed  for  Jerusalem,  carrying  with  them  letters 
for  England,  and  thus  weakened  in  its  defences,  the  expe- 
dition was  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  Beni 
Atiyeh  tribe,  of  which  there  now  aj)peared  an  encampment 
prepared  for  mischief;  yieldin^j  to  threats,  the  party  were 
■aved  from  destruction  by  paying  down,  twenty-five  napo- 
leons.    Free  to  move  on,  the  humbled  cavalcade  ascended 


the  rising  grounds  to  Kerak,  a  steady  ride  of  more  than 
five  hours,  over  what  might  be  called  Alpine  scenery. 
Proceeding  up  a  gorge,  which  was  at  one  time  an  impor- 
tant pass,  the  party  came  upon  a  ruined  fort,  dating  from 
the  last  crusade,  when  it  was  held  by  Raynald,  a  chieftain 
made  captive  in  battle  by  Saladin,  1187,  just  before  the 
rendering  up  of  Jerusalem. 

Towering  over  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  stands 
Kerak  —  the  Kir-Haraseth  of  Scripture —  a  fortress  which, 
though  partially  in  ruin,  is  of  surprising  strength  and 
magnitude.  There  are  indications  of  its  Roman  origin, 
but  substantially  it  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders,  under  whom 
it  was  a  Christian  bulwark  long  defiant  of  the  Saracens. 
What  with  its  lofty  walls,  its  entrance  by  easily  guarded 
tunnels,  and  its  picturesque  situation,  Kerak  is  even  now, 
in  its  shattered  decay,  a  marvel  of  art.  Getting  access  by 
means  of  the  tunnels,  the  party  encamped  within  the  cas- 
tle. Tents  were  set  up,  horses  and  mules  were  picketed, 
and  other  preparations  made  for  a  short  stay,  the  proceed- 
ings being  jealously  watched  by  a  crowd  of  eager  onlook- 
ers. Much  to  their  gratification.  Dr.  Tristram  and  his 
friends  v.ere  almost  immediately  visited  by  a  young  man,  a 
native  of  the  town,  in  ecclesiastical  costume,  who  acted  as 
teacher  in  a  Greek  missionary  school,  and  volunteered  to 
lionize  them  over  the  place.  Under  his  guidance,  they 
visited  the  remains  of  Roman  baths,  some  vaults  with 
Roman  pavements,  and  the  Greek  Church,  a  building  in 
an  old  Norman  style,  with  a  well  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the 
nave.  Returning  to  camp,  there  ensued  a  scene  of  up- 
roar and  dismay.  Mudjelli,  a  young  chief,  who  assumed 
to  be  the  principal  local  authority,  was  enraged  that  the 
party  had  gone  over  the  castle  without  his  consent  and  es- 
cort, for  which  he  claimed  a  fee  of  six  hundred  pounds ; 
and  this  sum,  which  he  considered  moderate,  must  now  be 
paid.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  embroilment.  For 
a  time  the  party  were  placed  under  guard,  and  experienced 
other  indignities.  A  letter  explaining  the  difficulty  was 
written  to  the  British  consul  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  secretly 
despatched  by  a  faithful  messenger.  Before  an  answer  ar- 
rived, Mudjelli  saw  he  had  carried  things  too  far.  His 
demands  had  been  mere  bluster.  The  father  of  the  youth 
interfered  with  apologies,  and  Beni  Sakk'r  Zadam,  the 
sheik  who  now  felt  himself  accountable  for  the  party,  hav- 
ing made  his  appearance,  peace  was  established,  and  pipes 
smoked  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

The  number  of  Christians  in  Kerak  is  estimated  at  1600 
in  a  population  of  8000.  The  Christians  live  in  a  partic- 
ular quarter  of  the  town.  In  their  school  were  noticed 
books,  Psalters,  and  Testaments,  and  two  Arabic  Bibles, 
with  the  Bible  Society's  stamp  on  the  covers  —  a  hopeful 
beginning  in  the  process  of  civilizing  the  whole  community, 
and  to  which  we  hope  no  check  will  be  interposed.  The 
very  existence  of  a  Christian  community  in  one  of  the  old 
cities  of  Moab  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  progress.  Be- 
fore departure  from  the  place,  Dr.  Tristram  with  one  or 
two  companions  devoted  a  day  to  an  excursion  southwards, 
and  there  discovered  numerous  ruins  of  historical  interest, 
all  demonstrative  of  a  large  settled  population  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  course  of  the  ride,  he  came  upon  the  old 
Roman  road,  which  still,  with  its  bounding  walls  in  good 
preservation,  rims  in  a  distinct  line  north  and  south 
through  Moab,  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  chiefly  along  or  near  this 
line  of  road  that  the  party  proceeded  northwards  from  Ke- 
rak to  Rabba,  or  Rabbath-Moab,  the  Areopolis  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

In  going  along  this  northern  plain,  there  were  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  means  which  the  Romans  had  adopted 
for  insuring  fertility,  by  irrigation  from  artificial  tanks.  In 
Dr.  Tristram's  account  of  his  journey, "  'J"he  Land  of  Moab," 
his  description  of  the  ancient  water-tanks  and  sluices  is  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and,  for  this  alone,  the  work  is  worthy 
of  perusal.  At  Rabba,  the  tents  of  the  party  were  pitched 
in  the  bottom  of  an  immense  tank,  fifty  to  sixty  yards  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  which  was  perhaps  fifty  ieet  deep  ; 
its  actual  d(!pth  being  uncertain  from  the  quantity  of  debris, 
Rabba,  a  town  of  the  Roman  period,  but  with  remains  of  an 
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earlit-r  date,  is  wholly  in  ruins.  Buildings  of  an  elegant 
Bt}lo  of  architecture  have  fallen  down,  fragments  of  Cor- 
inthian pillars  and  broken  parcophagi  lie  scattered  among 
a  countletJH  number  of  vaults,  now  used  as  a  shelter  for 
Arabs  and  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  lloman 
road  intersects  the  ruined  city,  and  was  followed  by  the 
travellers  northward.  Three  of  the  Iluman  mile^tone8 
were  still  entire,  but  prostrated  on  the  ground.  In  the 
course  of  the  day's  journey,  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  imposing  edifices  were  passed.  Among  the  ruins 
of  Kitsr-lvabba,  the  [)arty  found  their  messenger  to  Jerusa- 
lem (in  his  return  with  a  letter,  intimating  that  a  body 
of  soldiers  were  sent  to  their  succor ;  such  aid,  fortu- 
nately, not  being  now  required. 

Tlie  Kiver  Arnon,  which  flows  down  a  deep  and  pictur- 
esque ravine  of  limestone  clifl's,  being  successfully  crossed, 
the  journey  was  continued  northwards  along  the  upper 
country  of  Moab,  interesting  from  having  been  inhabited 
by  the  Amorites,  who  wfere  vanquished  by  Moses,  and 
who^e  binds  fell  to  the  share  of  Gad,  Keuben,  and  Manas- 
seh.  It  appears  to  be  a  district  full  of  memorials  of  the 
past.  Every  day's  march  disclosed  heaps  of  ruins,  some 
of  them  covering  several  acres,  along  with  the  remains  of 
well-built  water-tanks  of  prodigious  dimensions,  and  so 
many  evidences  of  ancient  fertility  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that,  if  social  order  were  established,  the  country  would, 
as  of  old,  support  a  large  population.  Under  protection  of 
Beni  Sakk'r,  the  party  pursued  their  explorations  in  se- 
curity. Dhiban  was  found  to  be  a  desolate  heap  of  stones. 
It  is  the  Dibon  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  as  doomed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  spoiler ;  and  no  destruction  could  be  more  com- 
plete. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  Dhiban,  the  Aloabite  Stone  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Klein  in  1868.  It  was  a  heavy  basaltic 
monolith,  three  and  a  half  feet  long  by  two  feet  bioad.  On 
one  side  was  a  lengthened  inscription  in  the  Shemitic 
character,  purporting  that  the  stone  was  set  up  at  Dibon 
by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  in  honor  of  his  god  Kemosh,  also 
in  testimony  of  his  conquests,  and  of  the  public  works 
which  he  had  executed.  As  nearly  as  scholars  can  deter- 
mine, the  stoiie  was  set  up  896  b.  c,  or  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  ago.  A  dispute  having 
arisen  among  the  natives  regarding  the  proprietorship  of 
the  stone,  a  party  of  the  rival  claimants  mischievously 
shattered  it  in  pieces,  but,  fortunately,  not  before  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  had  been  effected.  Mesha  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (2  Kings  iii.)  as  king  of  Moab  and  a  sheep- 
master,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Israel,  against  whom  he  re- 
belled ;  the  rebellion  leading  to  some  momentous  incidents. 
The  destruction  of  the  stone  which  he  had  set  up  at  Dibon,  , 
is  matter  for  universal  and  lasting  regret. 

At  Ziza,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  the  travellers  came 
upon  extensive  water-tanks  of  solid  construction,  and  the 
ruins  of  buildings  of  Saracenic  origin.  What  was  here 
seen  fell  far  short  of  the  splendid  remains  of  Mashita,  a 
short  way  beyond  the  road  used  by  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
The  ruins  were  not  those  of  a  town,  but  of  a  magnificent 
palace,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  history,  and  which 
is  unnoticed  in  any  map.  Its  site  is  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  in  a  straight  line  east  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  it  stands  in  solitary  grandeur  on 
the  silent  waste,  its  shattered  walls  covered  by  architec- 
tural decorations,  reminding  one  of  the  peculiar  and  rich 
style  of  the  Alhambra.  The  building  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  large  quadrangle,  measuring  one  hundred  and 
seventy  yards  on  each  side,  with  rounded  bastions  at  the 
angles.  The  entrance-^ate  at  the  centre  of  the  front 
fa9ade  leads  to  a  hall,  which  opens  on  several  inner  courts. 
The  lower  part  of  the  edifice  is  built  as  vaults.  What 
strikes  the  observer  with  surprise  is  the  good  preservation 
of  all  parts  of  the  palace  still  standing.  The  walls  had  not 
been  injured  by  any  wilful  violence,  but  rent  and  thrown 
down  by  one  of  those  earthquakes  to  which  much  of  the 
desolation  of  Moabitish  cities  is  traceable.  There  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  obscurity  hanging  over  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  edifice.  The  name  Mashita  sig- 
nifies in  Arabic  winter-quarters,  but  it  is  evidently  so  called 


from  being  used  as  a  winter-shelter  to  the  flocks  of  the 
wandering  natives,  its  original  name  being  lost.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  neither  Greek  nor  Koman ;  nor  is 
it  Mohammedan,  for  among  its  carvings  are  human  and 
animal  figures,  which  are  not  allowable  V»y  Moslem  doc- 
trine. The  palace,  however,  is  evidently  according  to 
Eastern  Uste,  and  had  been  erected  by  a  potentate  of  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  type. 

At  a  loss  to  clear  up  the  mystery  while  on  the  spot.  Dr. 
Tristram,  on  coming  home,  received  what  may  be  consid- 
ere'd  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  Mr.  J.  Fergusson,  well 


.«  v...^=.^^o  ...  X,.  V..V.  ..»»=„...-..  .....asty  of  Persian  kings, 

who  overran  Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  A.  D.  611, 
and  took  Jerusalem  by  assault  from  the  Romans,  614. 
Chosrocs  II.  was  a  kind  of  Eastern  Napoleon,  and  eventr 
ually  experienced  similar  deserved  reverses.  After  a  short 
reign  of  rapine  and  splendor,  his  conquests  were  wrenched 
from  him  by  Heraclius  the  lloman  emperor,  627,  and  he 
died  miserably  as  a  fugitive.  It  was  an  expiring  eOort  of 
Koman  power.  In  6.32,  the  Saracens  took  possession  of 
Arabia  and  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  five  years 
later  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Calif  Omar.  The 
most  feasible  conjecture  is,  that  Chosroes  II.  built  the  palace 
of  Mashita  during  his  transitory  possession  of  Moab,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  and  style  of  a  Persian  architect ;  the 
date  of  the  structure  being  perhaps  620,  only  a  few  years 
before  the  era  of  Mohammedan  triumph. 

Dr.  Tristram  made  a  number  of  other  discoveries  in  this 
quarter,  hut  none  of  such  novelty  or  magnitude  as  that 
just  mentioned.  The  expedition  was  now  in  what  is  called 
the  Beni-IIamideh  territory,  which  is  occupied  by  a  people 
only  semi-nomadic  in  their  habits.  They  partake  more  of 
the  character  of  the  shepherd  than  the  robber,  and  living 
part  of  the  year  in  huts,  around  which  there  is  a  little  cul- 
tivation, they  do  not  prove  a  serious  terror  to  travellers. 
We  are '  told  that  not  possessing  a  wide  sweep  of  power, 
they  cannot  properly  act  the  part  of  escorting  sheiks,  and 
that  dependence  on  them  by  explorers  has  often  led  to  dis- 
appointment. Early  in  March,  the  weather  being  as  fine 
as  June  in  England,  the  party  descended  from  the  high 
pastoral  region  down  the  Wady  JifTar,  a  valley  lined  with 
picturesque  masses  of  limestone  and  basalt  to  the  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  wady  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  sulphurous 
springs,  known  as  the  Baths  of  Herod,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  resorted  to  by  that  personage  during  his  last 
illness.  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Few  modem 
explorers  have  visited  these  once  famed  medicinal  baths, 
and  the  description  given  of  them  by  Dr.  Tristram  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  valuable. 

Overhung  by  palms  and  oleanders,  the  springs,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  bubble  forth  from  recesses  in  the  cliffs, 
ami  pour  down  from  pool  to  pool,  the  waters  sometinaes 
finding  their  way  by  tunnels  formed  from  sulphurous  de- 
posits." One  of  the  springs  has  a  heat  of  143°  F.,  the 
warmth,  of  course,  diminishuig  as  the  water  descends  the 
ravine.  The  Romans,  during  their  occupation,  highly  ap- 
preciated these  springs  for  their  healing  effects ;  and  they 
are  not  less  esteemed  by  modern  Arabs  and  Moabites,  who 
visit  them  when  opportunity  offers.  Their  method  of 
bathing  is  simple  enough.  It  consists  in  sitting  down,  up 
to  tbe°neck,  in  one  of  the  open  pools,  the  steam  which 
curls  overhead  blending  with  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers, 
and  the  spectacle  around  gorgeous  with  swarms  of  beauti- 
ful butterflies  —  a  bath  equally  enjoyable  and  beneficial,  tor 
which,  according  to  an  Arab  proverb,  the  patient  is  "to 
thank  Allah  and  be  gone."  For  anything  one  can  tell  in  this 
age  of  progress,  we  may  live  to  see  the  Baths  of  Herod 
numbered  in  the  list  of  fashionable  Brunnens.  All  that  is 
needed  to  bring  back  Moab  into  a  condition  of  settled  pros- 
perity, is  to  give  security  to  life  and  property.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  garrison  of  Turkish  soldiers  at  Kerak,  which 
we  learn  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  , 

Leaving  the  encampment  at  the  baths.  Dr.  Tristram,  with 
a  guide  and  a  muleteer  to  carry  a  photographic  apparatus 
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started  for  a  short  tour  southwards,  to  inspect  the  ruins  of 
Machserus,  a  Moabitish  stronghold.  Its  history  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  in 
their  last  struggle  against  the  Roman  power,  but  is  not  less 
interesting  from  having  been  the  place  of  imprisonment  and 
death  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  excursion  brought  unex- 
pectedly into  view,  on  a  high  ground,  several  circles  of  up- 
right stones,  dating  from  pre-historic  times,  and  resembling 
those  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  On  finally 
quitting  the  valley  of  hot  springs,  and  taking  the  route. by 
Heshbon,  the  expedition  met  with  several  dolmens  of  an 
antiquity  coeval  with  the  stone  circles,  and  which,  un- 
harmed,' have  survived  the  political  and  military  disturb- 
ances of  thousands  of  years. 

Rounding  to  the  eastward,  and  descending  to  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  that  river,  in  its  breadth  of  sixty  yards, 
was  crossed  by  means  of  a  public  ferry  boat ;  and  landing 
in  Palestine  at  a  short  distance  from  Jericho,  the  expedi- 
tion was  happily  without  accident  brought  to  a  close.  The 
narrative  we  have  been  able  to  present  is  but  an  outline  of 
details  of  the  most  absorbing  interest.  To  the  geographer, 
the  naturalist,  the  Biblical  scholar,  and  the  antiquary,  as 
well  as  the  reader  for  mere  amusement,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  Dr.  Tristram's  interesting  production, 
•'TheLandofMoab." 


STAR^HUNTING. 


In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  managers 
operatic  and  theatrical,  scour  Europe  to  recruit  their  com- 
panies. It  is  an  exciting  season  and  a  busy  to  those  who 
manage  operas,  for  the  competition  after  tenors  and  prime 
donne  has  reached  such  a  point  of  keenness  that  election- 
eering is  mild  in  comparison.  In  the  good  old  days  the 
struggle  generally  lay  between  the  managers  of  the  Lon- 
don operas  and  those  of  the  Italian  house  in  Paris,  but  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  Paris  has  been  nowhere  in  the  run- 
ning. Its  resources  were  too  small  to  allow  of  its  measur- 
ing purses  with  London  ;  so  it  fell  into  the  habit  of  letting 
London  try  the  new  singers  first,  engaging  them  afterwards, 
when  they  were  successes,  for  the  winter  months  before  the 
English  season  opened.  On  the  other  hand,  capitals  which 
formerly  never  thought  of  hiring  leading  singers  until  they 
had  graduated  in  Paris  or  London,  now  enter  the  market 
on  pure  speculation ;  and  St.  Petersburg,  New  York, 
Vienna,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  even  Cairo  bid  against  each 
other  as  best  they  can  by  dint  of  craft  and  guineas. 

The  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  new  system  —  a 
result  which,  however,  will  only  be  fully  apparent  in  a 
few  years  —  is  the  steady  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
singers;  for  a  new  tenor  or  prima  donna  of  promise  is  no 
sooner  signalled  than  he  or  she  is  pounced  upon  and  car- 
ried off  before  the  voice  has  had  time  to  acquire  style  or 
power.  Hence  failures  innumerable.  The  tenor  caught 
too  young  and  set  to  sing  for  high  wages  in  a  monster 
house  yelps  his  voice  into  shreds  in  half  a  year ;  while  the 
prima  donna,  having  developed  into  a  first-class  screecher, 
vanishes  in  disgrace  and  incurably  hoarse. 

This  was  not  the  case  when  operatic  nurseries  existed, 
to  which  managers  resorted,  as  gardeners  do  to  hot-houses, 
watching  the  fruit  mature  slowly.  The  theatres  in  the 
small  ducal  Courts  of  Germany  produced  good  singers  as 
regularly  and  surely  as  sunshine  and  rain  do  grapes ;  so 
did  the  little  operas  at  Parma,  Modena,  and  Florence,  and 
those  two  richest  among  conservatories,  the  Scala  at  Milan 
and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  Neither  was  it  always  easy 
to  coax  away  favorite  performers  from  these  cities. 

In  Germany  a  Court  chamberlain  had  generally  to  be 
negotiated  with.  If  the  singer  were  a  man  —  say  a  good 
bass  —  he  would  be  tied  down  by  some  stupendous  engage- 
ment—twenty years,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pension  and 
decoration  at  the  end  ;  if  a  lady,  she  would  be  the  mor- 
ganatic spouse  of  the  Duke  himself  or  his  brother,  and 
these  distinguished  personages  would  make  a  fuss  which  it 
would  need   the    intervention   of   the   foreign   manager's 


Minister  to  smooth  away.  Occasionally  a  manager  had  to 
make  a  very  speedy  exit  from  the  city  whence  he  had  tried 
to  beguile  a  morganatic  soprano,  and  it  was  one  of  these  im- 
presarii  who,  to  revenge  himself  for  being  ordered  to  quit 
a  diminutive  principality  within  four-and-twenty  hours, 
answered,  "  Oh,  certainly  I  it  won't  take  five  minutes." 

In  Italy  the  obstacles  were  more  democratic  than  in 
Germany,  for  a  singer  who  was  thoroughly  popular  led 
such  a  pleasant  life  of  it  as  to  feel  little  inclination  to  go 
elsewhere.  A  prima  donna  at  the  San  Carlo  was  known 
and  beloved  by  all  the  lazzaroni.  She  received  deputa- 
tions and  public  presents  on  her  birthday,  was  cheered 
and  universally  bowed  to  when  she  appeared  in  the  streets. 
If  she  were  ill  the  matter  became  a  state  concern,  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  rejoicings  and  affectionately  famil- 
iar demonstrations  that  greeted  her  return  to  health.  It 
was  much  the  same  with  a  favorite  tenor,  who  ranked  in 
some  respects  as  a  public  charq,cter ;  for  if  an  insurrection 
occurred  in  one  of  the  cities  under  Austrian  rule,  or  at 
Naples  against  the  Bonbas,  it  was  not  to  a  professional 
spouter  that  the  excited  populace  went  to  get  their  courage 
roused,  but  to  the  pet  singer,  who,  climbing  a  stone  in  the 
market-place,  would  break  out  into  a  revolutionary  hymn 
to  make  the  very  walls  chorus.  However,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  a  thoroughly  enterprising  and  clever  Brit- 
ish manager  would  generally  override  difficulties,  though 
the  inducements  he  held  out  were  not  similar  in  the  two 
countries.  German  singers  argued  the  whole  matter  finan- 
cially, balancing  their  present  comfort  and  secure  income 
against  the  risk  of  failure  in  England,  and  consequent 
inability  to  return  home  on  their  old  footing  —  all  of  which 
reasonings  had  to  be  combated  with  allurements  heavy 
and  sterling.  Italians,  less  mercenary,  could  be  enticed  to 
London  by  the  prospect  of  glory ;  besides  which,  politics 
often  came  to  the  rescue,  for  a  prima  donna  whom  it  would 
have  required  reckless  thousands  to  engage  for  Russia  or 
Berlin,  would  travel  to  Covent  Garden  for  half  the  money, 
simply  because  the  English  were  liked  in  the  Peninsula. 

All  this  has  much  altered  now,  and  sentiment  plays  a 
very  small  part  in  operatic  engagements.  A  good  voice 
has  its  market  value,  and,  like  other  transportable  commod- 
ities, it  goes  to  big  cities,  because  it  is  there  only  that  the 
best  prices  can  be  had.  Most  of  the  German  and  Italian 
princes  who  were  such  lavish  patrons  of  singing  are  gone, 
and  the  municipal  corporations  which  have  arisen  in  their 
stead  cannot  afford  to  emulate  their  generosity  ;  whence  a 
paragon  singer  in  a  small  town  has  grown  to  be  as  great 
a  rarity  as  a  bottle  of  authentic  Johannisberg  in  a  country 
inn.  Some  of  the  continental  municipalities,  however, 
battle  desperately  to  maintain  an  efficient  company,  and 
the  local  theatre  forms  a  much  bigger  item  in  their  rate- 
budgets  than  either  drains  or  schools.  But  there  are  fierce 
debates  to  be  borne ;  for  municipalities,  like  more  impor- 
•  tant  assemblies,  have  their  opposition  parties,  ever  zealous 
for  economy  and  criticism.  These  vestry  reformers  cavil 
at  each  vote :  they  inveigh  against  the  excessive  salaries  of 
the  performers,  declare  the  scenery  to  be  ruinous,  move 
amendments  to  substitute  cheap  gas  for  electric  light,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  chorists,  to  make  the  costumes  in 
"  William  Tell "  do  duty  in  the  "  Huguenots "  and 
"  Faust,"  and,  of  course,  drag  in  the  workingman,  whose 
feelings  are  outraged  when  a  ballet  dancer  has  two  pairs 
of  new  satin  shoes  in  one  week.  Moreover,  charges  of 
jobber}'  are  preferred  right  and  left,  as  must  inevitably  be 
the  case  when  some  singer  with  more  beauty  than  talent  is 
seen  to  get  all  the  best  parts  ;  and  the  upshot  is  that  the 
theatre,  which  should  be  ruled  despotically  by  a  manager 
responsible  only  to  his  patron  or  the  public,  becomes  a 
fighting  ground  on  which  every  vestry  stumperlin^  tries 
his  young  tusks  and  tongue.  But  then,  when  the  budget 
has  been  at  length  voted,  with  or  without  amendments, 
comes  the  hardest  calamity  of  all ;  for  some  night  the  fell 
rumor  gets  about  that  a  foreign  manager  has  put  up  at  the 
chief  hotel.  The  mayor  cannot  send  his  beadle,  as  the 
Duke  used  to  do  his  aide-de-camp,  and  invite  the  stranger 
to  depart.  Alas  !  we  live  in  humane  times,  and  the  town 
council  are  fain  to  sigh  resignedly  on  hearing  that  their 
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pet  singer  is  going  to  desert  tbem.  Perhaps  the  mayor 
calls  on  the  faithless  one  —  if  it  he  a  lady  —  and  appeals 
to  her  good  feelings.  He  urgfs  that  the  town  council  were 
kind  and  liberal  to  her ;  that  America  and  Egypt  are  far 
ott" ;  that  she  would  do  better  to  take  a  lew  years'  more 
training  on  a  small  stage  so  as  to  get  her  voice  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  he  solemnly  utters  these  paternal  aphorisms : 
"  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,"  "  The  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss,"  "  Old  friends  are  the  truest,"  and  so  forth. 

But  this  is  chaff  with  which  not  even  the  youngest  of 
vocal  birds  can  be  caught.  Distance  counts  for  nothing 
when  a  golden  bridge  is  set  to  span  it,  and  the  idea  that 
long  practice  is  needed  to  make  perfect  is  one  that  went 
out  of  date  with  stage  coaches,  tor  all  this,  the  manager 
•who  has  discovered  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  pearl  does 
not  find  matters  much  smoother  for  him  than  the  mayor 
does.  Just  as  at  i)icture  sales  there  are  men  who  dog  con- 
noisseurs and  outbid  theqi  on  the  mere  chance  of  making 
a  good  bargain  out  of  any  painting  they  have  fancied,  so 
a  knowing  manager  is  frequently  followed  by  a  whole 
troop  of  agents  who  are  very  detectives  in  keenness,  and 
run  a  singer,  who  was  nobody  yesterday,  up  to  a  premium 
in  less  than  a  week.  Tndy  diplomatic  astuteness  is  nec- 
essary to  counteract  these  manoeuvres  and  to  draw  a  singer 
into  signing  a  treaty  before  his  or  her  head  gets  filled  with 
undue  conceit  and  rapacity. 

But  even  when  the  entjajjement  is  engrossed  and  sealed, 
there  are  artistes  who  will  laugh  the  whole  thing  to  scorn, 
and  go  ofT  with  the  first  plus-bidder  who  presents  himself. 
To  be  sure,  the  law  is  there  to  render  justice  to  every 
man ;  but  an  action  brought  in  Italy  to  recover  damages 
against  an  actress  who  has  signed  for  London  and  sailed 
away  to  the  Brazils,  is  an  enterprise  ofl'ering  more  risks 
than  attractions.  Once  upon  a  time  extradition  was  pretty 
common  in  theatrical  matters,  and  runaway  actors  and 
actresses  from  one  State  were  often  sent  back  across  the 
frontier  by  a  friendly  neighbor.  Thus,  in  1696  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Venice  obtained  that  a  whole  company 
who  had  broken  engagements  in  France  should  be  re- 
shipped  under  escort ;  and  some  years  later  the  Italian 
Opera  troupe  who  had  eloped  from  Paris  to  La  Have  for 
higher  gains,  were  courteously  restored  by  the  Dutch  to 
Louis  XV.  Unfortunately,  this  species  of  international 
civility  was  found  to  have  its  inconveniences,  and  a  mana- 
ger can  now  only  rely  on  himself —  that  is,  on  his  purse 
and  his  plausibility.  That  is  why  a  successful  manager 
was  once  heard  to  compare  star-hunting  to  fishing  for  eels 
with  a  silk  net  and  golden  hooks  —  with  this  difierence, 
that  the  water  eels  were  the  less  slippery. 
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Two  or  three  little  stories  which  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  during  the  last  few  days  —  and  those  days  have 
perhaps  not  been  more  fertile  in  scandal  than  usual  —  are 
unpleasantly  illustrative  of  our  views  of  commercial  moral- 
ity. A  confiding  widow,  for  example,  saw  an  advertise- 
ment offering  Wallsend  coal  for  27s.  She  bought  four  tons, 
which  turned  out  to  be  totally  unfitted  for  burning.  The 
seller  was  summoned  before  Alderman  Finnis,  and,  with- 
out disputing  the  facts,  set  up  a  remarkable  defence.  It 
was  argued  on  his  behalf  that  he  had  published  "  a  mere 
tradesman's  advertisement."  It  would  appear  that  a 
tradesman's  advertisement  is  a  delicate  circumlocution  for 
a  false  statement.  The  falsehood,  however,  was  asserted 
to  be  so  transparent  that  nobody  ought  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  it.  If  the  purchaser  really  fancied  that  she  was 
to  get  Wallsend  coals  for  27s.,  she  was  a  fool  for  her  pains, 
and  had  no  right  to  expect  a  remedy.  The  doctrine  does 
not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  coal  trade. 

A  dairyman  was  recently  summoned  before  Mr.  Ingham, 
charged  with  mixing  his  milk  with  water,  an  offence  which, 
however  common,  is  not  very  agreeable  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Here,  too,  it  was  argued  that  people  who  bought 
milk  for  Ad.  a  quart  must  know  that  it  was  adulterated. 


Mr.  Ingham  replied  very  pertinently  that,  if  people  wished 
to  have  water  mixed  with  their  milk,  they  would  probably 
prefer  to  perform  the  oi)eration  for  themselves ;  and  the 
unlucky  milkman  was  fined  £lO,  with  the  alternative  of 
two  months'  impri^onment.  Alderman  Finnis  also  declined 
to  sanction  this  ingenious  mode  of  argument,  though  we 
regret  that  he  only  fined  the  coal-merchant  £  1  a  ton.  in- 
stead of  infiicting  the  full  penalty  of  £10.  Not  being  our- 
selves either  coal-merchants  or  milk-dealers,  we  have  very 
little  sympathy  with  the  plea  they  put  forward ;  although 
they  might  possibly  claim  the  sanction  of  a  certain  cele- 
brated Cabinet  Minister,  who,  as  we  all  know,  considers 
adulteratipn  to  be  simply  a  form  of  legitimate  competition. 

That  such  practices  should  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  seems  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  a«  obvious  as  that 
picking  pockets  should  be  emphatically  discouraged.  A 
man  who  sells  a  quart  of  water  and  calls  it  milk,  cheats  his 
customers  quite  as  dishonestly  as  if  he  stole  their  money 
in  a  simpler  fashion,  even  if  he  simultaneously  sells  four 
quarts  of  milk  at  the  acknowledged  price.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  his  customers  paid  him  in  gilt  money  and 
called  it  gold.  In  short,  the  matter  does  not  really  admit 
of  an  argument,  and  all  consumers,  to  sav  nothing  of  hon- 
est traders,  must  be  anxious  to  see  the  faw  rigorously  en- 
forced. 

The  unpleasant  part  of  such  transactions  is  the  light 
which  they  throw  upon  the  ideas  of  honesty  prevalent 
amongst  retail  dealers.  When  a  man  has  the  impudence  to 
say  that  his  customers  are  to  be  blamed  for  their  own  folly 
if  he  succeeds  in  imposing  upon  them,  we  are  amazed  at 
the  audacity  of  his  assumption.  Anrl  yet  there  are  too 
good  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  very  similar  code  of 
morality  is  prevalent  amongst  merchants  who  trade  upon 
a  much  larger  scale.  We  need  not  recall  the  notorioua 
facts  which  have  thrown  so  much  discredit  upon  our  manu- 
factures. What  are  we  to  think  of  it  all  ?  When  it  sud- 
denly turned  out  three  years  ago  that  the  military  stores 
of  men  and  material  upon  which  the  French  nation  relied 
in  its  need  had  been  adulterated  on  a  gigantic  scale,  we 
acknowledged  that  defeat  was  a  natural  penalty  for  wide- 
spread corruption. 

If  the  English  commercial  system  is  tainted  with  a  dis- 
honesty so  widely  spread  that  the  recollection  of  what  hon- 
esty means  is  beginning  to  grow  faint,  may  we  not  expect 
to  meet  some  day  with  a  catastrophe  of  a  different  kind, 
but  not  less  startling  or  disastrous?  The  question  well 
deserves  examination  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  and  have  the  necessary  means  of  information.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  say  more  at  present  than  that  some 
ugly  symptoms  undoubtedly  exist.  The  complaint,  indeed, 
is  not  a  new  one.  Adulteration,  though  the  art  may  have 
been  carried  to  an  unprecedented  pitch  of  refinement,  has 
probably  existed  as  long  as  there  have  been  such  things 
as  shopkeepers ;  and  to  justify  any  decided  opinion  upon 
the  disease  from  which  we  are  suffering,  we  should  have 
to  say  whether  it  is  becoming  more  virulent  than  of  old, 
and  is  more  prevalent  amongst  ourselves  than  amonsst  our 
neighbors.  That  the  first  of  theise  propositions  is  true  is 
indeed  highly  probable  from  general  considerations,  and 
may  suggest  to  moral  philosophers  some  curious  specula- 
tions. 

Ethical  treatises  and  sermons  of  all  kinds  lay  down  moral 
rules  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  commandment  is 
that  we  should  commit  no  murder,  not  that  we  should  re- 
frain from  murdering  a  particular  class  of  people.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  such  laws  are  interpreted  after  quite  a  differ-' 
ent  fashion.  We  are  always  very  slow  to  admit  that  we 
owe  the  same  duties  to  all  mankind.  Everybody  knows, 
for  example,  that  the  law  against  murder  i?  frequently 
understood  with  strict  limitations.  A  colonist  in  any  wild 
country  is  very  sceptical  as  to  its  having  any  application 
to  aborigines.  Or,  again,  to  take  a  trivial  instance,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  the  way  in  which  a  school-boy  interprets 
the  duty  of  speaking  the  truth.  The  same  boy  who  would 
be  utterly  ashamed  of  telling  a  deliberate  falsehood  to  one 
of  his  companions,  would  think  it  a  point  of  honor  to  de- 
ceive his  masters  upon  certain  subjects.     In  short,  moral 
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sense  in  its  rudimentary  stages  is  generally  identified  with 
some  class  feeling.  The  savage  may  be  strictly  virtuous 
in  his  conduct  to  his  own  family  or  tribe,  and  regard  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  as  standing  altogether  outside  the 
pale  of  his  sympathies ;  the  artisan  is  equally  sceptical  as  to 
his  obligations  to  capitalists,  and  the  shopkeeper  about  his 
duties  to  the  whole  world  outside  his  doors. 

Now,  whilst  commerce  has  of  late  years  extended  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  the  development  of  a  corresponding 
moral  sense  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  it.  A  shop- 
keeper at  the  present  day  who  should  keej)  to  the  code  of 
his  grandfather,  might  in  practice  be  a  far  greater  rogue. 
Each  of  them  would  admit  in  terms  that  cheating  was 
wrong ;  and  each  of  them  would  in  secret  put  in  a  saving 
clause  to  the  effect  that  to  sin  really  consisted  in  cheating 
your  next-door  neighbor.  But  then  the  grandfather  lived 
in  a  world  of  next-door  neighbors.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
small  society  changing  very  slowly,  each  of  whom  had  not 
only  a  lively  interest  in  his  neighbor's  honesty,  but  had  the 
power  of  constantly  keeping  an  eye  upon  him.  If  a  dairy- 
man adulterated  his  milk,  he  got  a  bad  character  within  a 
little  circle  beyond  which  he  had  no  power  of  looking  ;  and 
therefore  he  was  pretty  certain  of  suffering  very  rapidly  for 
any  offences  he  might  commit.  If  fate  had  put  it  in  his 
power  to  cheat  a  man  living  at  the  Antipodes,  he  would 
possibly  have  felt  very  little  scruple  about  doing  it  ;  but 
then  fate  never  did  put  it  in  his  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  grandson,  inheriting  the  same  moral  views,  has  constant 
relations  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  constant  opportunities  of  cheating  people  to 
whom  he  feels  himself  bound  by  no  comprehensible  tie.  If 
he  cheats  his  customers,  he  only  cheats  one  of  a  crowd  of 
people  who  are  constantly  moving,  and  of  whom  there  is  a 
very  fair  chance  that  he  will  never  see  anything  again. 
The  sufferers  are  persons  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  who 
will  probably  not  take  the  trouble  to  punish  him,  and  whose 
anger  cannot  reach  him  for  an  indefinite  43eriod.  He 
speedily  reconciles  himself  to  conduct  of  which  he  would 
see  the  dishonesty  and  impolicy  if  its  object  were  brought 
nearer  to  him.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  in  some  sense, 
the  amount  of  commercial  dishonesty  is  only  a  measure  of 
the  degree  in  which  we  can  trust  each  other.  There  is  so 
much  cheating  because  there  is  so  much  credit. 

Mr.  Montague  Tigg  very  truly  said  to  Mr.  Chuzzlewit, 
that  if  you  wrote  youpname  in  large  letters  over  a  door  in  a 
London  street,  and  said  that  you  were  willing  to  take  care 
of  people's  money,  a  certain  percentage  of  passers-by  would 
infallibly  turn  in  and  press  tbeir  confidence  upon  you. 
When  that  unlucky  widow  made  her  purchase  of  Wallsend 
coal,  she  put  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  a  man  of 
whom  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  except  that  he  had  the 
means  of  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 
She  was  foolish,  as  the  event  proved ;  but  we  are  all  of  us 
every  day  trusting  ourselves  to  utterly  unknown  people, 
witha  confidence  which  is  almost  equally  blind.  '  A  man 
with  a  tolerably  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  impudence  will  find  himself  trusted  everywhere  to  a 
marvellous  extent  on  the  apparently  unreasonable  hypothesis 
that  clothes  are  a  sufficient  index  to  character.  Experience 
on  the  whole  justifies  the  confidence,  and  we  make  up  our 
mind  on  the  doctrine  of  averages  that  we  shall  suffer  only 
a  certain  percentage  of  loss. 

The  complex  arrangements  of  modern  society  would  not 
work  for  a  day  if  everybody  insisted  on  receiving  legal 
proof  of  the  respectability  of  all  people  with  whom  he  has 
dealings.  And  thus  we  may  even  take  some  pleasure  in 
the  increase  of  cheating,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  repose 
on  the  increase  of  well-founded  mutual  trust.  It  follows, 
however,  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
not  only. to  maintain  the  existing  standard  of  morality,  but 
to  elevate  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  point  at  which  our 
confidence  would  never  be  misplaced  ;  in  other  words,  the 
safe  development  of  commerce  absolutely  requires  an  im- 
provement in  the  moral  sense,  whilst  unfortunately  it  is  too 
apt  to  produce  rather  the  contrary  efiect.  People  are  de- 
moralized in  projKjrtion  as  they  find  that  other  persons 
trust  them,  instead  of  seeing  the  necessity  of  rising  to  the 


occasion.  A  merchant  who  has  dealings  in  China  hopes 
that  he  will  have  made  his  own  pi'ofit  before  his  goods  have 
been  found  out ;  as  the  milkman  calculates  that  he  can 
afford  to  disgust  several  successive  sets  of  customers  before 
he  will  have  exhausted  the  vast  ocean  of  public  credulity. 

By  what  mOral  means  the  sense  of  honesty  is  to  be  in- 
creased is  a  tolerably  wide  question.  But  it  is  at  any  rate 
plain  that  we  have  one  means  of  persuasion,  of  which  we 
should  take  the  fullest  advantage.  If  the  check  derived 
from  the  personal  inspection  of  a  man's  immediate  neigh- 
bors tends  to  grow  weaker  than  it  was  in  simpler  days,  the 
action  of  legislation  should  grow  more  systematic  and 
vigorous.  A  certain  school  of  reasoners  professes  to  be  very 
much  terrified  by  the  dangers  of  excessive  interference  on 
the  part  of  Government ;  but  even  they  will  generally  differ 
from  Mr.  Bright  in  admitting  that  Government  is  rightfully 
employed  in  putting  down  dishonest  trading.  If  a  milkman 
or  a  coal-merchant  is  more  independent  of  any  given  set  of 
customers,  his  dislike  to  fines  and  imprisonment  does  not 
diminish. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of 
sanitary  supervision,  and  to  recognize  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  dishonest  dealing  may  spread  not  only  discomfort,  but 
fatal  diseases.  A  systematic  attack  upon  the  petty  cheating 
which  falls  with  special  severity  upon  the  poor  who  are 
unable  to  make  an  eflicient  protest,  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  be  a  popular  measure  ;  and  we  can  strongly  recommend 
it  to  statesmen  of  all  parties  who  are  in  need  of  a  policy. 
We  should  only  be  disposed  to  add  a  hope  that  the  net  may 
catch  the  big  fish  as  well  as  the  small  ones ;  and  that 
whilst  retailers  of  coal  and  milk  are  assailed,  some  thought 
may  be  given  to  the  capitalists  who  on  a  larger  scale  are 
applying  just  the  same  principles  of  competition. 


GREEK  COINS. 


The  collection  of  coins  deposited  in  the  Medal  Room  of 
the  British  Museum  is  the  finest,  if  not  the  largest,  in 
Europe.  Kept  there  as  in  the  national  strong-box,  and 
filtered  through  the  adjacent  or  so-called  Ornament  Room 
by  the  display  of  a  typical  set  of  electrotypes  or  the  march 
past  of  a  few  trays  of  real  coins  at  a  time,  its  beauty, 
size,  and  importance  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the 
visitor  to  its  casual  ward.  The  access  to  the  collec- 
tion, or  rather  the  iron-doored  room  in  which  it  is 
preserved,  is  limited  to  a  few,  and  to  them  a  portion  only 
is  shown  at  a  time  under  a  glass  tray  ;  yet  this  grand  col- 
lection continues  to  grow  unseen,  and  the  glimpse  of  a 
fraction  of  it  through  the  pages  of  a  catalogue  is  like  the 
revelation  of  a  mystery  to  the  general  public.  The  grant* 
for  its  enlargement  have  been  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
the  accessions  to  its  cabinets  of  the  'choicest  and  finest 
specimens.  The  strength  of  the  Greek  section  lies  in  the 
autonomous  coins  struck  by  the  free  towns  and  petty  re- 
publics of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  the  Isles,  and  the  Colonies. 
The  cabinets  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  had  more  examples  and 
rarer  types  of  the  Kings  and  Tyrants,  yet  even  in  this 
branch  they  are  now  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  suits 
in  Bloomsbury. 

The  Lydian  or  Argive,  who  first  stamped  gold  or  silver, 
was  a  genius.  Clay  and  leather  an<l  other  plastic  sub- 
stances'^had  been  stamped  before,  but  it  was  the  hand  of  a 
giant  mind  which  fir'st  impressed  on  a  lump  of  metal  its 
weight,  its  origin,  and  its  responsibility.  It  converted  the 
uncertain  ingot  into  the  decided  coin,  and  the  man  of  the 
Old  World  no  longer  required  the  scale,  like  the  pedantic 
Chinese,  to  measure  every  ounce  he  paid.  Greece  and 
Asia  contended  for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  The  dif- 
ference lay  in  the  metal.  Asia  issued  gold,  (ireece  silver. 
Croesus,  B.  c.  SCO,  struck  gold,  and  Pheidon  of  Argos 
silver,  according  to  the  Parian  chronicle,  three  centuries 
before.  Later,  Asia  coined  silver  also ;  declining  Greece 
gold  ;  and  when  Philip  of  Macedon  found  the  gold  mines 
of  Mount  Pangajum  and  issued  gold  staters,  their  seductive 
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influence  corrupted  the  orators  of  Athens  and  the  states- 
men of  Greece. 

Once  invented,  the  improvement  was  rapid.  At  first, 
the  device  of  an  animal  was  seen  on  one  side,  the  other 
had  the  irregular  ind»*ntation,  apparently  the  impress  of 
the  projection  of  the  lower  die  to  hold  the  gland-shaped 
lump  wiiile  struck ;  for  the  Greeks  wore  aware  how  the 
coin  slipped  under  the  hammer,  although  they  could  not 
invent  either  the  ring  or  the  collar  to  clutch  the  piece. 
This  little  trick  was  one  of  the  last  discoveries  of  the 
modern  mint.  By  degrees,  however,  the  irregular  indenta- 
tion became  the  regular  square,  and  a  device  within  it 
completed  the  reverse.  Nor  were  the  pieces  regular  in 
shape  or  exact  in  weight ;  they  were  sometimes  double 
struck  or  cracked  at  the  edge  The  high  relief  of  their 
devices,  which  gave  them  artistic  beauty,  impaired  thfir 
public  utility.  They  could  not  be  piled  or  stacked,  but 
could  only  be  heaped,  while  the  friction  of  daily  use  rap- 
idly deteriorated  their  value.  Hence  coins  like  ihem  are 
unsuited  for  modern  civilization.  They  have  no  more 
relation  to  it  than  the  arrangements  of  Greek  temples 
have  to  the  requirements  of  churches  or  other  public 
buildings.  They  were  the  counters  of  a  nation  of  artists, 
in  whose  mind  was  deeply  impressed  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  occasionally  to  the  neglect  of  the  useful.  To 
the  modern  die  engraver  they  have  proved  an  invaluable 
aid  to  liis  art,  and  guided  his  taste  as  soon  as  it  had 
emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  imitation  of 
Byzantine  coinage. 

For  about  eight  hundred  years,  from  the  first  coin  of 
Greece  or  Asia  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  the  States  of  Greece  enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage, 
while  free,  in  all  metals ;  after  their  subjection  to  the 
Imperial  eagles  of  Rome,  in  brass  and  copper  only.  Coin- 
age in  the  precious  metals,  an  Imperial  privilege,  was  the 
badge  of  a  centralized  sovereignty  ;  the  contemptible  cop- 
per was  lefl  to  the  control  of  the  local  municipality.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  before  this  partly 
suppressed  the  civic  devices,  as  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  one  type,  his  own  regal  one,  was  adopted, 
and  the  place  of  issue  indicated  by  a  device,  a  letter,  or  a 
.  monogram.  His  Greek  successors  continued  the  system  as 
far  as  their  power  extended,  and  the  Romans  followed  up 
the  plan.  The  Greek  series  exhibits  during  the  eight 
hundred  years  coins  of  more  than  1000  towns  and  repub- 
lics, and  above  300  kings,  and  of  each  of  those  many  va- 
rieties, supposed  to  amount  to  60,000  pieces. 

The  monetary  system,  too,  had  its  difficulties,  as  each 
town  had  its  local  issue  ;  rarely  does  a  countermark  attest 
the  adoption  of  the  coinage  of  a  city  by  its  neighbor  or  its 
rival.  The  ancient  traveller  must  in  the  course  of  a  short 
journey  have  passed  a  small  collection  through  his  hand, 
and  constantly  applied  to  the  money  changer  unless,  as  in 
some  states  of  Europe,  the  change  was  given  in  miscel- 
laneous pieces  which  were  taken  at  their  nominal  value. 
The  principal  denominations  were  the  drachm,  didrachm 
and  tetradrachm,  with  a  rarer  oktodrachm  and  deka- 
drachm,  and  their  subdivisions.  The  drachm  of  the 
iEginean  standard  weighed  96  grains,  its  didrachm  about 
192.  The  Attic  drachm  was  6  7.5  grains,  its  didrachm  135, 
and  tetradrachm  270  grains.  The  Kings  of  Macedon  used 
a  drachm  of  58  grains  and  a  tetradrachm  of  232  grains. 
These  are  the  principal  monetary  systems. 

The  coins  principally  found  in  cabinets  are  the  di- 
drachms  and  tetradrachms ;  the  drachms  are  rarer ;  the 
smaller  denominations,  the  obolos  and  its  multiples,  are 
still  more  so.  Some  are  so  small  that  they  have  been 
preserved  with  difficulty,  or  have  escaped  the  eye.  The 
devices  of  the  mints  were  the  heads  of  deities  or 
heroes,  sacred  animals,  arms,  and  weapons.  They  often 
had  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  silver  coinage  the  skill 
of  the  artist  was  best  shown  in  the  tetradrachm.  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  florin  or  half-crown  ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
what  merit  the  Greek  engraver  evinced  in  Asiatic  coins  of 
electruni  not  larger  than  a  sixpence.  The  name  of  the 
town  always,  of  the  annual  magistrate  often,  of  the  artist 
■eldom,  appeared  on  the  coins  of  the  free  states.     When 


the  space  became  too  narrow,  monograms  were  used,  and 
at  a  later  period,  and  exceptionally,  dates.  Kings,  indeed, 
allowed  the  names  of  magistrates  and  cities  on  their  coins, 
but  artists  were  carefulh'  excluded,  and  few  have  lefl  their 
names  behind  them.  Their  names  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers,  and  one  only,  Theodotos,  of  Clazomensu,  asserts 
his  character.  Yet  they  must  have  been  as  well  known 
as  the  engravers  of  gems  or  hard  stones,  long  lists  of  whom 
appear  in  classic  authors  and  on  works  of  ancient  art. 
The  Greek,  occupied  in  political  struggles  and  metaphys- 
ical discussions,  cared  little  for  the  history  of  the  processes 
of  the  art,  and  the  mint  in  particular  was  forgotten ;  a  few 
scattered  notices  about  coins  are  to  be  found  in  Hellenic 
literature,  but  no  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Artists  and  their  dies  have  alike  passed  into  oblivion ; 
for,  although  tens  of  thousands  of  these  appliances  must 
have  been  engraved,  no  certain  ancient  (ireek  die  is 
known.  Allowing  that  the  same  public  authority  which 
made  them  also  as  certainly  cancelled  them,  and  admitting 
that  they  were  easily  broken  and  constantly  renewed,  yet 
the  problem  of  their  absence  still  remains  unsolved.  Iron, 
indeed,  might  perish  through  the  oxidization  of  time,  but 
bronze  survives.  Accident,  fire,  vicissitudes,  and  public 
calamities  must  have  often  buried  the  matrix  and  the  mould 
as  well  as  the  coin  in  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

Every  small  republic  and  principal  town  had  its  circula- 
tion, and  the  state  of  the  whole  Greek  coinage  was  like 
that  of  the  copper  issue  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  any  tradesman  might  be  his 
own  mint  master  and  issue  his  peculiar  token.  To  this  is 
due  the  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  Hellenic  coins,  which, 
regarded  as  works  of  art,  are  metallic  camei  of  a  high 
order  of  merit;  not  so  indestructible  as  engraved  stones, 
but  public  and  authentic  productions  of  ancient  art  pro- 
duced by  rival  artists. 

The  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe  brought  with  it  the  de- 
sire of  collecting.  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
collected  a  few  Roman  coins,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  Later  the  De  Medici  collected  the 
museum  and  cabinets  of  Florence.  The  passion  extended 
to  kings  and  princes,  and  rich  persons  followed  the  fashion. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  1000 
known  collections  in  Europe.  The  first  important  cabinet  in 
England  was  that  of  Charles  I.,  but  the  civil  war  dispersed 
or  melted  it.  There  were  several  collections  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  the  eighteenth  was  the  period  when 
the  largest  were  formed. 

The  principal  collectors  were  physicians.  Meade  had  a 
celebrated  collection,  which  went  to  the  hammer;  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  another,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  British  Museum  ; 
William  Hunter  a  third,  now  at  Glasgow.  Besides  these 
the  Pembroke  and  Devonshire  collections  were  of  later 
growth  and  less  importance.  In  the  present  century  the 
national  collections  were  enriched  by  the  additions  of  the 
coins  of  Cracherode  and  Payne  Knight,  distinguished  for 
their  fine  condition,  selections  from  those  of  Lord  North- 
wick  and  Burgon,  recently  from  that  of  Wigan,  and  the 
slow,  but  continuous,  purchases  at  public  sales,  to  which  all 
the  older  collections  have  succumbed.  If  the  taste  for 
coins  has  not  declined,  the  fashion  of  collecting  them  has, 
and  the  last  of  important  private  collections  is  that  of  the 
late  General  Fox.  Cabinets  may  be  as  numerous,  but  their 
contents  are  less  complete.  Public  museums  ultimately 
attract  all  the  unique  and  finer  specimens.  The  private 
collector  feels  he  cannot  contend  against  national  excheq- 
uers, and  the  pride  of  accumulating  is  thus  extinguished. 
The  coin  once  pigeon-holed  never  reappears  in  the  market, 
and  the  collector  might  as  well  hope  to  obtain  a  lost 
Pleiad. 

The  study  of  Greek  numismatics  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Goltzius  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  till 
1762  that  Pellerin  engraved  the  first  plate,  in  which  the 
size,  flaws,  and  condition  of  the  coin  were  indicated.  Sub- 
sequent writers  followed  the  example  of  this  numismatist. 
Catalogues  of  the  principal  cabinets  were  also  published  — 
that  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  1782,  with  excellent  engrav- 
ings and  descriptions  by  C.  Combe ;  that  of  the  national 
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collections,  in  1814,  by  Taylor  Combe,  his  son,  the  plates 
drawn  by  Corbould  and  engraved  by  Moses.  The  collec- 
tion bequeathed  by  Payne  Knight  was  published  from  his 
own  descriptions  in  Latin  in  1830,  since  which  time  no  cat- 
alogue has  appeared  from  the  Museum  till  the  present  year. 
Similar  in  plan,  but  with  more  critical  remarks  interspersed, 
Leake  gave  in  1854  his  "  Numismata  Hellenica,"  an  account 
of  his  coin  and  electrotypes  unaccompanied  by  engravings. 

The  catalogue  of  his  coins  of  Italy  of  the  Greek  series  of 
the  Museum,  published  by  Mr.  Poole,  follows  the  same  gen- 
eral method  of  arrangement  as  the  older  catalogues,  with 
the  exception  of  outline  wood-cuts  of  the  coins  introduced 
into  the  text.  These  are  fairly  executed,  but  are  certainly 
not  finer  as  works  of  art  than  the  figures  of  the  coins  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  by  Bartolozzi,  or  the  engravings  of  the  older 
catalocrue  by  Moses.  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  among 
numismatists  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  should  be 
neo^lected,  the  compiler  being  content  with  describing  each 
coin  without  tracing  the  history  of  the  assignment,  or  the 
works  in  which  each  specimen  has  been  successively  pub- 
lished or  engraved.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  numismatists 
have  not  followed  the  example  of  naturalists  in  this  respect, 
as  mere  skeleton  descriptions  afford  no  clue  to  the  learned 
labyrinth  of  the  study.  Another  important  point  is  the 
condition  of  a  coin  indicated  in  some  catalogues  by  letters 
imperfectly  seen,  being  marked  by  fainter  lines. 

In  this  country  the  refinement  of  collectors  has  attached 
great  value  to  condition,  and  increases  the  price  of  those  in 
a  beautiful  state  of  preservation  from  pence  to  pounds.  The 
sixteen  volumes  of  Mionnet,  published  from  1806-1837,  are, 
notwithstanding  the  disparaging  observations  passed  on 
them,  the  best  guide  to  the  collector.  This  work,  originally 
compiled  to  aid  the  sale  of  sulphur  impressions,  although 
not  so  highly  scientific,  contained  all  that  was  required  — 
the  style,  the  size,  the  rarity,  and  the  market  value.  In 
this  the  author  was  assisted  by  Rollin,  the  celebrated 
French  coin  dealer  of  the  Rue   Vivienne,  at  Paris. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  series  are 
the  coins  of  Italy,  especially  those  of  Southern  Italy,  where 
the  Greek  colonist  founded  a  new  Hellas  in  the  seventh 
century  b.  c.  There  are  noble  specimens  of  art  in  the 
Peloponnesian  coinage,  and  exquisite  gems  in  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  the  series  of  Italy  and  Sicily  excel  both.  The 
standard  of  the  currency  was  Attic,  the  art  of  the  finest 
Greek,  the  tone  the  softest  Italian.  The  earlier  coins  are 
remarkable.  A  thick  bracteate  kind  of  didrachm  prevailed 
at  the  earliest  period  at  Crotona,  Metapontum  Sybaris, 
Posidonia  or  Pajstum,  and  Tarentum.  The  type  on  one  side 
was  in  relief,  and  the  same  in  cuse  or  in  intaglio  on  the 
other.  The  latter  coins  rapidly  improved,  and  their  art 
was  only  rivalled,  if  excelled,  by  that  of  Sicily.  A  series 
of  numerous  didrachms,  no  two  alike,  w^s  issued  in  the 
thirfl  and  fourth  centuries  b.  c,  from  the  mint  of  Tarentum. 
Taras,  son  of  Neptune,  and  founder  of  the  state,  is  repre- 
sented by  sea  and  land,  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  mounted  on 
a  horse  in  several  attitudes.  The  gold  staters  are  also  re-, 
markably  fine,  and  that  on  which  the  young  Taras  runs  out 
of  the  sea  to  his  father  Neptune  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare. 
The  didrachms  of  Heraclea,  with  the  head  of  Pallas  and 
Hercules  strangling  the  Nemaean  lion,  are  fine  in  style  and 
wonderful  in  execution.  Thurium,  which  succeeded  Syb- 
aris, and  was  founded  by  Athens,  b.  c.  444,  struck  di- 
drachms of  exquisite  beauty,  with  Scylla  on  the  helm  of 
Minerva's  head,  and  a  bull  rushing  to  butt. 

Charming  examples  of  the  engraver's  art  are  also  found 
on  the  didrachms  of  Terrina,  where  Iris  or  Nike  appears  in 
many  devices.  The  copper  coins  of  Neapolis  or  Na{)les 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  blue  patina,  pro- 
duced by  a  volcanic  soil.  The  coins  of  Northern  Italy, 
Etruria,  Latium,  Umbria,  are  unwieldy  masses  of  brass  or 
copper,  cast,  not  struck.  The  historical  As  of  Servius  Tul- 
liu8  is  not  found ;  it  is  a  myth  of  the  Lays  of  Rome.  The 
heavy  and  inconvenient  copper  of  Etruria  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  is,  after  all,  not  much  older  than  the 
third  century  i».  c.  Silver  is  limited  to  the  town  of  Popu- 
lonia;  the  rest  is  doubtful ;  Greek  lanjjuage  disappears  from 
the  coins ;  the  Etruscan  ap{>ears.     Tiie  coins  of  Samniiim, 


issued  during  the  Social  or  Marsic  war,  are  silver,  with 
Oscan  legends,  and  belong  to  another  system.  There  was 
no  unity.  The  coins  of  Italy  have  been  well  engraved  and 
amply  illustrated.  The  Italians  Borghesi,  Carelli,  Cave- 
doni,  and  Tessieri,  were  excellent  numismatists,  while  the 
English  Millin^en  has  illustrated  the  history  and  types,  and 
the  German  Momrasen  the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Roman 
monetary  systems. 

The  science  of  numismatics  has  been  so  far  explored  that 
great  discoveries  are  exhausted,  but  the  labor  of  catalogue- 
ing  coins  has  not  diminished.  Catalogues  are  chiefly  use- 
ful as  subsidiary  to  the  labors  of  the  master  minds,  like 
Eckhel  or  Mommsen,  who  generalize  such  subjects  and 
group  together  the  meaning  of  the  devices  and  other  minor 
points  of  these  microscopic  objects  of  antiquity.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  apparently  eternal  civilization,  it  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  so  much  of  it  is  perishable.  A  coin  may 
represent  a  reign,  a  space  in  time,  or  a  people ;  it  is  buried, 
forgotten,  and  reappears.  Not  explaining  itself,  history, 
science,  and  literature  are  required  for  its  illustration. 
It  may  add  the  name  of  an  obscure  town  or  an  unknown 
prince  to  our  knowledge,  but  no  more.  It  satisfies  curiosity 
with  a  portrait.  In  art,  however,  it  is  a  little  jewel.  Its 
value  has  attracted  the  attention  of  forgers,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  difference  between  the  true  old  speci- 
men and  its  fictitious  substitute  demands  a  special  gift  of 
mind  or  a  long  experience. 


TOOLE   THE    COMEDIAN. 

The  London  public  requires  for  its  special  delectation 
a  notable  comic  actor.  It  has  had  one,  for  very  many 
years  back  ;  successive  generations  have  laughed  at  the 
drolleries  of  Wright,  Paul  Bedford,  Robson,  Charles  Math- 
ews, Buckstone,  and  even  Sothern.  Wright,  Robson,  and, 
we  believe,  Paul  Bedford,  are  dead;  and  the  public  has 
now  Charles  Mathews  and  Buckstone —  who  are  both  very 
little,  if  at  all,  younger  than  the  century  —  and  Toole !  Of 
late  years,  Toole  has  become  the  fashion  ;  and  every  one 
who  is  familiar  with  London  society  knows  what  that 
means.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  at  pains  to  show  his 
preference  for  the  comic,  in  comparison  with  the  more  se- 
rious branches  of  the  theatrical  profession,  by  his  patronage 
of  Toole.     The  Prince  never  fails  to  attend  Toole's  benefits 

—  though  unreminded  and  unsolicited  by  Toole  himself-— 
and  it  is  related  that  the  first  theatre  he  visited  after  his 
nearly  fatal  illness  two  years  ago,  was  one  at  which  Toole 
was  acting. 

If  the  Prince  of  Wales'  favorites  are  not  always  com- 
mendable, in  this  case,  at  least,  discretion  has  been  shown. 
Mr.  Toole's  fine  qualities  as  an  actor  had  been  discovered 
and  appreciated  long  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  set  the 
example  of  patronizing  him.  The  high  place  which  Toole 
now  holds  in  public  esteem  is  one  which  he  well  deserves, 
and  for  which  he  has  striven  earnestly. 

From  his  youth  he  had  a  taste  for  elocution,  recitation, 
etc.,  having,  however,  no  idea  of  adopting  the  sta-je  as  a 
profession.  He  was  installed  by  his  family  as  clerk  in  a 
wine  merchant's  office,  and  '•  still  he  was  not  happy  !  "  He 
could  not  keep  his  natural  genius  from  buddingout  occa- 
sionally. He  joined  an  elocution  class  at  the  Walworth 
Institution,  which  was  also  frequently  visited  by  Charles 
Dickens  and  his  unmerciful  friends  John  Forster,  Mark 
Lemon,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  and  other  well-known  men.  As 
may  be  imagined,  Toole  rapidly  became  noted  in  this  circle 
of  clever  appreciative  minds  ;  he  grew  to  be  the  star  of  the 
establishment,  and  was  warmly  recommended  by  his  friends 

—  notably  by  Charles  Dickens,  to  try  his  powers  on  the 
stage.  Toole  often  says,  by  the  bye,  that  he  owes  much 
of  Tiis  public  spirit  and  his  determination  to  adopt  the 
career  for  which  he  was  fitted,  to  Dickens'  encouragement 
and  whispers  of  fame.  At  the  Walworth  Institution  he 
recited  extracts  from  well-known  pieces,  and  took,  occa- 
sionally, whole  parts  in  theatrical  representations.  Like 
Xeeley,  he  began  by  the  serious  line  of  drama,  taking  the 
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tragic  rather  than  the  comic  parts.  Bassanio,  for  inutance, 
in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  was  a  very  popular  charac- 
ter of  Toole's  in  those  days — indeed,  it  was  the  first  in 
which  he  appeared.  Every  one  who  heard  him  at  Wal- 
worth advised  him  to  go  on  the  stage.  His  talent  was  so 
evident,  and  so  natural,  that  every  one  feared  lest  he  should 
"  miss  his  vocation,"  as  the  foreigners  put  it.  When,  later 
on,  he  was  heard  in  extracts  from  the  '*  Boots  at  the  Swan," 
and  in  pieces  by  which  his  comic  powers  were  brought  out, 
he  was  so  warmly  recommended  by  his  friends  at  the  Insti- 
tute, that  he  went,  merely  as  an  amateur,  to  Ipswich 
(where  he  acted,  curiously  enough,  on  the  stage  that  Gar- 
rick  first  trod^,  in  order  to  test  his  strength ;. and  feeling 
confident  of  himself,  from  his  success,  he  resolved  to  take 
Boon  some  decisive  step.  After  his  Ipswich  victory  he  re- 
turned to  his  office  quietly  enough  next  morning.  Still 
waters  run  deep,  however ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  maturing  a  plan  for  the  execution  of  his  long- 
cherished  idea.  When  his  holiday-time  came,  young  Toole 
started  for  Dublin,  interviewed  a  theatrical  mana<rer  there, 
and  finally  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
Dublin.  The  manager  had  neard  of  Toole's  success  at  the 
Walworth  Institute,  and  being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of 
mind,  hazarded  an  engagement  which,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  was  most  profitable  to  him.  Toole  was  recognized 
as  a  catch  immediately,  and  flattering  prospects  were  held 
before  him  on  all  sides.  This  was  sufficient  for  his  san- 
guine nature  ;  he  threw  up  the  laurels  that  fate  had  re- 
served for  him  as  a  wine-merchant,  incurring  at  the  same 
time  the  grave  remonstrances  and  prejudiced  anger  of  his 
family,  and  became  an  actor,  playing  at  the  Queen's  The- 
atre, Dublin,  while  Robson  was  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in 
the  same  town.  His  time  was  well  filled  there;  he  acted 
in  many  pieces,  and  travelled,  of  course,  at  his  manager's 
direction,  through  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  him- 
self relates,  with  great  gusto,  how,  on  journeying  one  even- 
ing from  Cork  to  Dublin,  dressed  as  the  Artful  Dodger  in 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  he  terrified  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  carriage  had  been  ordered  to  be  kept  for  his 
exclusive  use,  but  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  American 
mail  the  orders  had  been  overlooked,  and  the  train  was 
unusually  crowded.  So  Toole,  rushing  on  to  the  platform 
at  the  very  last  moment,  in  his  by  no  means  attractive 
get-up,  opened  the  door  of  the  first  compartment  he  reached, 
and  installed  himself  in  the  comfortably  cushioned  seat. 
The  other  occupants  of  the  carriage  were  so  alarmed,  how- 
ever, at  this  unlocked  for  apparition,  that  they  precipitately 
left  him  to  himself,  much  to  his  amusement,  and  we  may 
add,  to  his  comfort. 

Later  on,  Toole  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  achieved 
€qual  success,  playing  chief  parts  in  Shakespeare,  as  well 
as  the  comic  characters  in  which  he  especially  shines.  Re- 
hearsals all  day,  and  three  or  four  pieces  every  night  —  to 
say  nothing  of  twenty  pieces  in  which  he  played  during  the 
benefit  week  —  made  up  a  busy  season,  and  Toole  realized 
that  the  profession  of  amusing  one's  fellow-creatures  is  not 
so  light  as  it  may  seem. 

His  name,  being  a  popular  one  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
had  reached  London,  and  the  play-goers  of  our  great  me- 
tropolis l?ecame  anxious  to  see  the  rising  Wright.  Accord- 
ingly, Toole  appeared  in  London,  soon  after  his  Scotch  and 
Irish  successes,  at  the  St.  James'  Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  Seymour,  subsequently  acting  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, under  the  directorship  of  Dillon.  Of  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  during  which  Toole  has  been  amusing  the 
English  public,  eight  or  nine  have  been  passed  by  him  as 
one  of  Benjamin  Webster's  admirable  company  at  the 
Adelphi  —  at  which  theatre  Toole  succeeded  Wright.  It 
is  but  recently  that  this  comic  actor  has  been  installed  at 
the  Gayety  Theatre,  where  he  is  delighting  the  audiences 
of  country  cousins  with  his  jokes  and  antics  in  "  Ali  Baba." 

He  makes  a  tour  in  the  provinces  every  year,  playing  at 
«very  important  town,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  reaping 
continual  triumphs.  The  theatres  are  crowded  whenever 
he  appears  ;  the  orchestra  is  frequently  turned  out,  in  order 
to  make  more  room,  and  even  seats  have  been  got  up  hastily 
at  the  wings  on  the  stage.    A  curious  incident  occurred  dur- 


ing one  of  Toole's  recent  visits  to  Birmingham.  On  this  oc- 
casion there  were  some  fifty  seats  arranged  "  behind  the 
scenes,"  for  eager  spectators.  Toole  coming  from  his 
dressing-room  to  the  stage,  had  to  pans  some  of  these  seats. 
The  foremost  occupantx  were  a  would-be  aristocratic  old 
lady  and  her  daughters.  When  Toole  passed  them  as  Tom 
Cranky  the  bricklayer,  in  the  "  Birthplace  of  Podgers,"  the 
old  lady's  blue  blood  boiled  at  the  indignity  of  such  men 
being  near  her,  and  she  murmured  audiblv  that  she  won- 
dered the  workmen  were  not  kept  away.  The  young  ladies 
were  quicker,  and  discovered  their  companion's  error  and 
told  her  of  it.  However,  in  the  next  piece  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar mistake  arose  in  the  old  ladv's  mind;  and,  finally,  in 
the  last  piece,  which  happened  to  be  "  Oliver  Twist,"  when 
Toole  drew  near  her  party,  again  on  his  way  to  the  sta^e 
as  the  Artful  Do<lger,  her  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  she 
declared  —  looking  round  her  haughtily  —  that  she  had 
never  before  been  in  such  low  company,  and  that  the  work- 
house must  have  been  let  loose  into  the  theatre  t  Her 
daughters  had  some  trouble  in  convincing  her  of  her 
third  mistake  ;  and,  doubtless,  to  this  day  she  maintains  to 
her  own  private  friends  that  the  manager  of  the  liirming- 
ham  'ITieatre  was  very  careless  as  to  whom  he  admitted 
within  his  establishment. 

Toole  tells  another  amusing  story  with  regard  to  his 
make-up.  The  incident  occurred  one  night  when  he  was 
playing  for  a  benefit  at  Sadler's  Wells.  He  performed  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  and  at  the  Adelphi  on  the  same  even- 
ing, and  as  may  be  imagined,  had  little  time  to  lose  in  dress- 
ing, etc.  However,  his  work  over  at  the  Surrey  and  the 
Adelphi,  he  left  the  latter  establishment,  taking  a  cab,  in 
order  to  be  driven  to  Sadler's  Wells.  He  entered  the  cab  as 
Mr.  Spriggins,  —  an  old  man  —  the  character  in  "  Ici  on 
Parle  Fran9ai9,"  which  he  had  just  been  playing  —  and  to 
the  cabman's  intense  surprise,  when  he  opened  the  door  of 
his  vehicle  for  his  fare  to  dismount  at  the  stage  entrance  of 
Sadler's  Well?,  the  popular  attire  of  Muster  Grinidge,  in 
the  "  Green  Bushes  "  met  his  eye.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
vestige  of  old  Mr.  Spriggins  in  the  cab.  "  What  have  you 
done  with  the  old  man  ?  "  cried  the  startled  cabman,  fright- 
ened at  his  sudden  disappearance.  "  Where's  the  old  man  ?  " 
Hereupon  Toole  explained  to  him  how  that  he  and  the  old 
man  were  one  and  the  same  person,  held  out  a  liberal  fare,  and 
told  him  that  they  were  waiting  for  him  on  the  stage  inside 
the  theatre.  But  the  cabman  was  for  along  time  obdurate  ; 
he  thought  that  some  unfair  play  had  been  transacted,  and 
refused  to  let  his  fare  go.  calling  on  him  continually  to  pro- 
duce the  "  old  man  1 "  The  disturbance  might  have  been 
indefinitely  prolonged,  had  not  some  of  the  theatrical  oflS- 
cials  come  outside  to  look  for  the  recreant  actor,  and  found 
him  struggling  "between  the  cabman  and  the  appreciative 
crowd.  Of  course  a  release  was  effected,  and  Toole  taken 
in  triumph  on  to  the  stage. 

Toole  is  not  only  a  comic  actor.  He  has  serioiis  and  even 
pathetic  powers  that  command  the  attention  of  his  au- 
diences, and  his  rendering  of  Caleb  Plummer,  in  the  drar 
niaMc  version  of  Charles  Dickens'  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth," 
will  not  have  failed  to  impress  those  who  have  seen  it.  He  is 
so  earnest  in  his  work,  so  natural  and  so  easy,  that  his  ad- 
mirers feel  instinctively  the  stage  to  be  his  native  element, 
and  know  that  he  is  enjoying  his  profession,  though  he  puns 
in  the  same  grooves  night  after  night.  By  the  bye,  he  has 
played,  he  says,  in  "  Ici  on  Parle  Fran9ais  "  two  thousand 
times.  He  has  won  an  enormous  popularity,  aided  by  his 
own  efforts  alone.  Patronage  has  recently  made  thes 
"  people's  comedian,"  —  as  we  have  heard  him  called  — 
fashionable  ;  but  patronage  did  not  create  the  energy  and 
vitality  which  have  distinguished  Toole's  early  attempts  to 
reath  the  stage.  He  is  as  popular  as  a  man  as  he  is  before 
the  footlights.  His  services  when  required  for  benefits,  are 
never  refused ;  and  his  liberality  in  this  matter  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  tendencies  of  many  actors.  We  have 
heard  also  that  the  Dramatic  College  is  indebted  to  him. 

In  common  with  all  the  popular  men  of  the  day,  whether 
actors,  authors,  poets,  painters,  or  singers,  Toole  is  going  to 
America.  The  faces  of  all  great  public  characters  seem 
to  turn  intuitively  towards  the  West. 
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ELEPHANTS. 

The  popular  English  notion  of  elephants  is  ordinarily 
derived  from  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  East.  They 
are  rightly  enough  believed  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
reviews,  Durbars,  and  solemn  pageants  in  which  Oriental 
magnificence  is  seen  side  by  side  with  British  symmetry 
and  order.  Most  Englishmen  are  aware  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  tigers  annually  t-lain  in  our  Indian  de- 
pendency are  shot  by  sportsmen  securely  seated  in  how- 
dahs  on' the  backs  of  elephants;  but  these  useful  beasts 
are  employed  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  are  often 
maintained  all  over  India  by  native  gentlemen  who  never 
faced  a  tiger  or  handled  a  gun  in  all  their  lives.  Under 
the  Mogul  Emperors  the  "  Fil-Khanah,"  or  "  Mansion  of 
Elephants,"  was  a  regular  department  of  the  state ;  and 
the  officer  in  charge  of  it  had  a  rank  and  significance  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  with  us. 
The  Great  Akbar  used  to  beat  the  jungles  with  a  line  of 
elephants  extending  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Some  native 
princes  have  derived  a  vile  pleasure  from  witnessing  a  duel 
between  two  of  these  well-matched  antagonists  ;  and  their 

.  services  have  often  been  called  into  requisition  to  put  ig- 
noble criminals  to  a  barbarous  death. 

Scott,  whose  knowledge  of  India,  derived  from  members 
of  the  civil  and  military  services,  was  invariably  correct 
and  striking,  has  introduced  an  elephant  to  contribute  to 
the  denouement   of  one  of  his  least    read  novels.     In  the 

finale  of  the  "  Surgeon's  Daughter,"  the  apostate  Richard 
Middlemas,  who  has  just  received  what  was  his  due  from 
the  bounty  of  Tippoo,  is  told  to  accept  the  fruit  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Hyder,  and  is  crushed,  in  open  Durbar,"  under  the 
foot  of  a  well-trained  elephant.  "  The  cry  which  the  vic- 
tim uttered,"  we  are  told,  "  was  mimicked  by  the  roar  of 
the  mopster,  and  the  sound,  like  an  hysterical  laugh,  min- 
gled with  a  scream,  which  rung  from  under  the  veil  of 
the  Begum."  No  amount  of  Indian  experience,  we  may 
observe,  could  have  enabled  any  writer  to  describe  better 
types'  of  the  age  and  time  than  have  been  given  by  the 

Seat  novelist  in  the  desperate  adventurer  Middlemas, 
artly  the  Doctor,  Tom  Hillary  the  crimp,  the  Amazonian 
Mrs.  Montreville,  and  we  may  even  say,  Tippoo  and  Hy- 
der, who  have  the  samq  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  real  rulers 
of  Mysore  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  Shakespeare 
have  to  their  originals.  It  is  not  very  long  since  that  the 
indignation  of  the  Government  of  India  was  expressed  to 
the  ruler  of  Baroda,  who' had  fastened  an  unlucky  oflender 
to  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  had  had  him  pounded  to 
death  in  this  fashion  through  the  main  streets  of  the  city. 

Bernier's  entertaining  travels  contain  sundry  notices  of 
elephants  as  forming  a  part  of  the  royal  establishment. 
The  Emperor  every  year  went  away  from  "  Agra  or  Labor 
of  great  Mogul "  to  escape  the  hot  season  in  the  cool  and 
picturesque  valleys  of  Cashmere.  In  fact,  he  did  what 
the  present  race  of  English  Viceroys  is  every  now  and 
then  attacked  for  doing;  he  sought  a  climate  where  life 
could  be  enjoyed,  instead  of  being  merely  endured,  in  the 
hot  winds  and  rainy  season.  On  one  of  these  expeditions 
some  elephants  of  the  King's  household  took  fright  in  a 
mountain  pass,  and  fell  over  a  precipice  some  hundreds  of 
feet  in  sheer  depth.  Bernier,  who  came  up  in  the  cortege 
three  days  afterwards,  saw  the  unfortunate  beasts  still  alive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  moving  their  trunks  and  dying 
by  inches.  It  is  creditable  to  this  writer's  accuracy  of 
description  that  a  few  years  ago  an  English  oflficer,  travel- 
ling by  the  same  route,  believed  himself,  on  reasonable 
grounds,  to  have  ascertained  exactly  the  very  spot  where 
the  accident  took  place.  Had  Livy,  instead'  of  muddling 
up  two  different  accounts  of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Alps,  applied  himself  to  a  critical  and  local  examination 
of  bb  original  authorities,  we  might  have  been  spared  all 
those  distressing  doubts  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
"  White  Jlock,"  and  have  perhaps  even  been  enabled  to 
fix  the  place  where  the  solid  mountains  were  or  were  pet 
melted  down  with  vinegar. 

The  poBseaaion  of  an  elephant  or  two  is,  as  we  have  in- 


timated, by  no  means  confined  to  royal  or  princely  families. 
Landholders,  and  English  gentlemen  engaged  in  commer- 
cial or  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
find  such  an  animal  to  be  well  worth  his  keep  in  many 
ways.  It  brings  in  the  collections  of  rent  from  an  out-sta- 
tion to  headquarters.  It  takes  important  letters  or  sup- 
plies right  across  country.  It  will  carry  half  a  dozen  ser- 
vants, with  bed,  baggage,  and  cooking  apparatus,  to  any 
place  where  these  adjuncts  or  necessaries  cannot  be  relied 
on.  It  enables  the  native  agents  of  a  factory  to  travel 
about  with  security  against  accidents  or  robbery.  Where 
roads  have  not  been  constructed,  or  are  impassable  for 
vehicles  during  the  rainy  season,  the  elephant  is  equal  to 
any  emergency.  To  swim  rivers,  to  skirt  or  wade  through 
swamps,  to  step  cleverly  over  fences  to  fray  a  path  through 
reeds,  to  break  down  forest  trees  firmly  connected  by  long 
trailing  creepers,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  this  saga- 
cious, powerful,  and  obedient  servant.  It  is  true  that  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour  is  the  average  rate  of  progress,  and 
that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  exact  of  an  animal  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  of  march  in  the  day.  It  must  be 
admitted,  too,  that  practice  is  necessary  to  accustom  the 
traveller  to  the  motion,  and  that  the  paces  of  all  elephants 
are  not  the  same.  Some  are  so  smooth  as  almost  to  invite 
slumber ;  on  others  the  unlucky  occupant  of  the  cushion  rolls 
about  as  at  sea,  and  arrives  at  his  journey's  end  with  sore 
pains  in  all  his  joints.  But  the  docility  of  the  beast  and  the 
security  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  are,  where  rapidity  of 
communication  is  not  essential,  of  the  very  greatest  con- 
venience to  residents  in  the  plains. 

The  owner  of  an  elephant  has  besides  a  far  greater  guar- 
antee for  respectability  than  the  owner  of  a  gig.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  however,  that  elephants  cost  nothing,  or  can 
prosper  without  care  and  attendance.  A  prudent  person 
will  guard  his  elephant  from  the  deluge  of  a  tropical  rain, 
and  to  this  end  a  high-roofed  barn  must  be  constructed  with 
open  sides  large  enough  to  admit  something  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  haystack.  Then  the  bath  is  as  indispensable  to 
the  elephant  as  it  was  to  an  old  Roman,  or  a  good  break- 
fast to  the  juryman  of  Dickens :  and  after  a  daily  plunge 
and  a  swim,  during  which  nothing  is  seen  of  the  animal  but 
the  tip  of  his  trunk,  it  lies  down  on  its  side  at  a  signal  from 
the  driver,  and  submits  to  be  oiled,  cleaned,  and  brushe 
while  thorns  or  foreign  substances  are  extracted  from  the 
toes.  When  these  operations  are  concluded,  a  chain  is 
fastened  round  one  hind  leg,  and  made  secure  to  a  post  or 
tree,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  by  the  elephant 
in  obliterating  the  traces  of  the  bath  by  showers  of  dust,  or 
in  driving  away  the  flies  with  a  leafy  branch. 

The  food  generally  consists  of  several  pounds  of  coarse  rice, 
the  stem  of  a  plantain  tree,  and  a  whole  cart-load  of  tender 
branches  recently  cut.  To  procure  this  latter  supply  is  the 
daily  duty  of  one  of  the  attendants,  who  in  Indian  phraseol- 
ogy is  termed  "  a  mate,"  the  title  oi  Mahout  being  reserved 
for  the  head  keeper.  Not  every  kind  of  leaf  is  palatable, 
and  whole  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest  trees  are 
absolutely  useless  for  the  feeding  of  elephants.  When  on  a 
march,  or  in  the  jungles,  elephants  will  endeavor  to  feed  all 
day,  and  will  snatch  at  anything  edible.  Those  who  are 
now  groaning  over  the  price  of  coals  will  hardly  be  consoled 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  price  of  an  elephant's  keep  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Formerly 
in  the  Gangetic  Delta  an  elephant,  with  its  two  attendants, 
cost  little  more  than  J£2  a  month.  The  amount  is  now  fully 
double,  and  in  other  and  drier  parts  of  India,  where  forage 
is  scarce,  it  reaches  the  high  figure  of  £6  or  £7. 

Elephants  are  also  very  liable  to  be  disabled  by  sore  feet 
or  to  get  out  of  condition.  Thorns,  stumps,  and  stones 
cause  laceration  and  lameness  ;  sores  and  ulcers  arise  from 
neglect  or  carelessness  in  fitting  on  the  howdah ;  and  in- 
ternal disorders  are  betrayed  by  the  animal  itself,  which 
literally  consumes  lumps  of  earth  to  show  that  it  needs  a 
purgative.  Then  an  elephant  may,  under  bad  management, 
become  as  fertile  a  source  of  quarrel  as  rabbits  or  hares. 
Some  have  a  vicious  habit  of  getting  rid  of  their  fastenings, 
and  making  nightly  expeditions  into  fields  of  rice  or  sugar- 
cane.    A  Mahout,  with  the  recklessness  or  nonchalance  of 
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Asiatic  meniuh,  will  take  his  elephant  right  through  a  field 
of  rice,  wlieat,  or  pulse  to  save  a  circuit  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  or  ho  will  permit  it  to  pluck  the  finest  fruits  of  the 
orchard,  or,  as  he  passes  through  a  village,  will  slylv  con- 
nive at  a  push  or  a  shove  that  annihilates  a  line  of  store- 
houses, or  nuts  made  of  wattles,  mud,  and  thatch.  Incensed 
landowners,  defrauded  of  their  rents  or  defied  by  their  ten- 
ants, have  often  been  known  quietly  to  send  a  powe  of  ser- 
vants on  an  elephant  into  the  garden  or  field  of  their  adver- 
sary, and  to  trust  to  subsequent  chicanery  and  corruption 
to  meet  and  counteract  the  tale  of  a  plundered  homestead 
and  a  ravaged  crop. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  elephants  played,  or 
were  made  to  play,  a  very  active  part  in  boundary  disputes, 
or  contests  for  new  tracts  of  alluvial  formation,  with  which 
the  Executive  was  then  wholly  incompetent  to  cope.  Dis- 
tricts were  at  that  time  of  enormous  extent.  The  laws 
against  what  are  termed  agrarian  outrages  were  palpably 
lax,  the  police  was  wholly  officered  by  natives,  and  encroach- 
ments were  either  Attempted  or  resisted,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors,  by  the  aid  of  organized  bands  of  strong-limbed 
and  well-paid  club-men.  A  desultory  engagement  ensued, 
in  which,  so  the  police  report  stated,  a  couple  of  men  were 
transfixed  with  spears  and  died  on  the  spot,  and  three  or 
four  more  were  wounded  ;  and  then  the  fight  was  fought 
over  again  in  the  criminal  and  civil  courts.  In  a  long  and 
acrimonious  litigation  it  was  minutely  described  how  the 
aggressor  had  sent  one  servant  on  a  bay  pony,  a  second 
on  a  white  ditto,  and  a  third  on  the  elephant ;  how,  at  a 
given  signal  from  the  howdah,  the  ripe  corn  had  been  fired 
or  the  well  had  been  choked ;  how  this  tenant  had  been 
speared  with  a  javelin  because  he  would  not  give  up  the  in- 
heritance of  his  fathers,  and  been  riddled  with  buckshot 
because  he  had  refused  to  swear  to  a  lie  ;  and,  finally, 
how  the  huge  bulk  of  the  earth-shaking  beast  had  been 
employed  to  finish  the  work  of  the  club-men,  and  to  pound 
hearth  and  homestead  into  a  chaotic  mass.  Unluckily,  in 
these  statements,  graphically  detailed  and  sworn  to  in 
essential  particulars  by  a  score  of  respectable  witnesses, 
there  was  a  substratum  of  truth  and  a  vast  superstructure 
of  falsehood.  Two  men  had  possibly  been  killed,  but  they 
belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  or  they  were  not  dead  at  all, 
but  had  been  conveniently  kept  out  of  sight  to  give  color  to 
the  story ;  no  four-footed  animals  had  appeared  on  or  near 
the  battle-field ;  the  servants  whose  dignity  and  position  re- 
quired ponies  or  elephants  for  locomotion  had  in  reality 
Kept  quietly  out  of  sight  in  some  friendly  or  neighboring 
village,  and  had  allowed  the  rough  work  of  violence  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  agency  of  subordinates,  who  had  been  in- 
structed as  to  what  was  required  of  them  in  the  interests  of 
their  master  by  a  few  words  as  significant  as  the  old  Latin 
formula  to  the  Consuls  —  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica 
capiat. 

These  tales  are  happily  almost  obsolete,  and  the  iniqui- 
ties, real  or  imputed,  of  the  elephant,  are  now  more  often 
confined  to  the  abstraction  of  two  or  three  sticks  of  sugar- 
cane, or  to  the  treading  under  of  some  perches  of  a  newly- 
f)lanted  crop.  But  occasionally  damage  to  property  and 
ife  is  done  by  a  tame  elephant  which  gets  loose  in  the  rut- 
ting season,  and  is  transformed  from  a  drudge  as  service- 
able as  the  "  lubber  fiend  "  into  a  demon  of  cunning  malice 
and  deliberate  revenge.  An  elephant  has  been  known, 
when  in  this  state,  to  take  up  a  commanding  position  on  a 
high  road  and  near  a  village,  and  to»  deal  death  and  de- 
struction round  him  for  a  week  together.  Old  women  and 
children  caught  and  pounded  to  a  jelly  ;  corpses  whirled 
round  in  mockery  by  the  trunk  of  the  infuriated  animal ; 
several  houses  unroofed  or  thrown  down ;  portly  native 
gentlemen  flying  out  of  their  palanquins  ;  communication 
stopped,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  in  a  panic  —  this  has 
not  unfrequently  been  the  tenor  of  the  police  reports  for 
days  until  a  spherical  bullet  from  the  practised  hand  of  a 
sporting  magistrate  or  indigo- planter  gives  the  destroyer  his 
quietus.  Sportsmen  accustomed  to  the  jungles  know  that 
there  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  shot  is  effective. 
Either  the  charge  of  the  animal  must  be  awaited,  and  the 
aim  must  be  taken  at  the  hollow  just  above  the  trunk,  or,  if 


the  sportsman  has  not  coolness  enough  for  this  venture,  a 
side  shot  through  the  eve  will  do  equally  well.  More  than 
forty  years  ago  the  elephant  that  went  mad  on  Exeter 
Change  exhausted  something  like  a  barrowful  of  bullets 
before  he  could  be  destroyed,  the  assailants  being  either 
ignorant  of  the  vital  part,  or  being  unable  to  catch  the  ani- 
mal in  the  necessary  position.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
late  Major  Rogers  had  killed  some  twelve  hundred  wild 
elephants  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  and  rarely  failed  in  de- 
spatching his  victim  at  one  snot.  But  then  he  had  thor- 
oughly studied  the  habits  of  the  animal,  whether  single  or 
in  oerds,  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a 
native  so  cool  and  .daring  as  to  be  able  to  walk  up  to  a 
herd  and  pull  the  tail  of  an  unsuspecting  beast,  which,  in 
conse^iuence,  looked  round  and  presented  a  favorable  shot 
to  the  experienced  sportsman. 

Elephants  live,  it  is  generally  believed,  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  average  six 
to  seven  feet  in  height.  A  very  few  years  since,  one  died 
at  Benares  which  was  believed  by  local  tradition  to  have  car- 
ried Wazren  Hastings.  At  seventy  years  old  the  animal 
is  quite  in  its  prime,  and  will  perform  long  marches,  beat 
the  jungles  for  a  whole  day,  and  receive  unmoved  the 
charge  of  the  solitary  buffalo,  a  greater  test  of  staunch- 
ness and  confidence  than  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  tiger.  The 
price  of  a  docile  elephant,  free  from  disease  or  vice,  and 
with  many  seasons  of  usefulness  before  it,  varies  from  £60 
or  £70  to  £120.  Much  higher  sum^i  are  constantly  given  for 
those  which  have  a  reputation  in  the  sporting  world,  or 
which  are  conspicuous  for  their  height  or  symmetry,  or  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  festivals  or  social  pagean- 
try. An  elephant  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  feet  is  rare,  but 
is  magnificent  to  behold.  Each  animal  has  its  name. 
The  female  is  "  the  Pearl,"  the  "  beloved  "  one,  or  the 
"  golden  mouth."  Recent  history  or  ancient  tradition  is 
called  on  to  supply  appellations  for  the  males,  which  range 
from  the  familiar  sounds  of  Hyder  AH  and  Tippoo  on  the  one 
hand,  up  to  the  mythic  heroes  of  the  Indian  epics  on  the 
other ;  Bhima,  who  wielded  a  mace  like  Athelstan  the  Un- 
ready, and  Arjuna,  who,  like  Ulysses,  distanced  all  com- 
petitors in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Herds  of  these  animals  in 
a  wild  state  are  still  to  be  found  in  Central  and  Southern 
India,  in  the  jungles  of  Assam,  and  also  in  the  forests 
which  skirt  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  elephants  cannot  be 
used  for  practical  purposes  expect  in  hot  climates.  But 
there  are  few  sights  more  in  harmony  with  an  Eastern 
landscape  than  a  line  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  elephants 
waiting,  by  the  side  of  some  well-known  cover,  for  the 
signal  to  commence  operations,  or  than  the  solitary  animal 
which  may  be  seen  towards  evening  in  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary or  February,  slowly  wending  its  way  over  an  enormous 
plain  to  a  cluster  of  white  tents  in  which  a  couple  of  Eng- 
lish officials  are  recording  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the 
country,  or  have  been  dealing  out  useful  advice  and  sum- 
mary justice  to  a  whole  village  population. 


BUTTON-HOLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Thkre  are  at  present  three  recognized  modes  whereby 
young  men  of  some  merit  but  of  small  fortune  may  make  a 
fair  start  in  the  world.  The  first  is  matrimony  ;  the  second 
is  borrowing  upon  life  insurance  ;  and  the  tlurd  is  button- 
holing. Of  these  three  branches  of  the  great  art  of  getting 
on,  button-holing  is  at  once  the  most  scientific  and  the  most 
secure.  Profitable  matrimony  is  not,  as  times  go,  a  bad 
transaction ;  but  it  is  mostly  a  delicate  and  risky  operation, 
and  few  there  be  that  can  work  it  with  facility.  In  matri- 
mony, moreover,  the  quid  pro  quo  is  always  serious.  The 
young  women  of  the  finest  fortunes  do  not  always  possess 
the  finest  tempers ;  and  diamonds  have  nowadays  a  ten- 
dency to  associate  themselves  with  the  grosser  forms  of  the 
Lancashire  dialect.  The  course  also  of  legislation  is  not 
likely  during  the  next  few  years  to  be  so  favorable  to  a  due 
control  over  his  wife's  fortune  as  the  young  climber  on  the 
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ladder  of  life  could  wish.  The  air  teems  with  subveroive 
notions  on  the  subject  of  women's  rights.  The  women 
may  very  likely  be  used  before  long,  as  the  householder  and 
lodger  recently  were,  for  the  purpose  of  "  dishing  the 
Whigs  ;  "  and  even  if  the  Conservatives  should  discover  a 
less  objectionable  mode  of  securing  office  than  the  exten- 
sion oi  the  franchise  to  women,  there  has  been  talk  enough 
about  it  to  turn  the  heads  of  half  the  heiresses  in  England. 
In  fact,  if  a  young  Englishman  is  desirous  of  marrying  an 
heiress,  and  feels  that  he  has  a  gift  that  way,  we  should 
strongly  recommend  him  to  look  out  for  the  daughter  of  a 
German  manufacturer.  Any  little  defects  in  style  or  dialect 
will  not  be  easily  recognized  in  a  foreigner ;  and  for  the 
present  a  German  woman  with  money  is  likely  to  have 
less  nonsense  in  her  than  an  English  woman  similarly 
blessed. 

A  very  shy  or  very  ugly  young  man,  who  does  not  feel 
that  contidence  in  himself,  which  is  essential  to  a  success- 
ful operation  in  the  marriage  market,  may,  if  his  health  is 
good  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  work,  prefer  the  second  of  the 
two  recognized  modes  of  beginning  life.  To  purchase  an 
hiterest  in  a  well-established  mercantile  house,  or  to  buy  a 
partnership  in  a  firm  of  solicitors,  are  modes  of  starting  in 
life  which  have  for  some  years  back  been  considered  emi- 
nently promising  and  satisfactory  ;  but  they  are  modes 
which  imply  in  the  operator  not  only  a  certain  reputation 
for  ability,  diligence,  and  integrity,  but  also  the  immediate 
possession  of  one  or  more  thousands  of  ready  money.  The 
process,  however,  of  procuring  the  use  of  such  a  sum  of 
money  is  one  which'  presents  no  serious  difficulties  to  a 
healthy  and  energetic  young  man,  particularly  if  he  has 
had  a  public  school  or  University  cai-eer.  He  insures  his 
life  with  some  first-rate  Life  Society  for  about  twice  the 
amount  of  cash  required  to  enable  him  to  make  his  start, 
and  after  furnishing  such  guarantees  as  may  be  demanded 
for  his  continuance  of  payment  of  the  annual  premiums,  he 
raises  the  cash  amount  required,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  payment  of  principal, 
by  mortgaging  his  policy  to  the  Society.  Borrowing  upon 
life  insurance  is  in  some  respects  the  simplest  and  easiest 
of  the  processes  whereby  impecunious  young  men  of  merit 
gain  a  start  over  their  fellows  in  the  race  of  life  ;  but  it  is 
a  process  of  which  the  ease  and  simplicity  are  very  soon 
exhausted,  and  which  may  at  a  later  stage  of  an  adven- 
turer's career  be  found  to  produce  inconveniences  which 
will  more  than  overbalance  the  advantage  of  the  start.   . 

The  process  of  button-holing  is  free  from  all  the  risks  and 
nuisances  which  accompany  the  other  two  processes.  It 
may  be  a  long  process,  but  art  is  proverbially  long.  It  may 
be  a  troublesome  process,  but  what  can  poor  young  men  of 
merit  expect  to  obtain  without  taking  trouble  ?  And  of 
course  it  may  in  any  given  case  prove  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
process.  But  then,  what  is  certain  except  the  rise  of 
prices  ?  It  costs  not  a  bit  more  preparation  than  that 
which  is  required  for  a  matrimonial,  commercial,  or  profes- 
sional speculation.  It  involves  the  adventurer  in  no  irri- 
tating or  clogging  connections  or  liabilities.  And  its  grand 
advantage  is,  that  if  the  button-holer  fails  in  any  of  his 
operations,  he  is  not  compromised ;  he  is  not  hampered, 
weighted,  or  damaged  ;  he  must,  however  unsuccessful, 
have  gained  something  from  his  last  operation,  and  he  is 
free  to  begin  again  with  at  least  as  good  a  chance  as  he 
had  before.  Button-holing,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  art 
of  establishing  special  relations  with  influential  persons, 
and  it  is  an  art  which  undoubtedly  requires  a  considerable 
amount  both  of  trouble  and  tact.  There  are  men  who  fail 
in  this  art  because  they  will  not  take  trouble  enough ;  and 
there  are  men  who  fail  because  they  are  hopelessly  wanting 
in  toct.  On  the  other  hand,  with  painstaking  and  discre- 
tion, particularly  if  these  qualities  are  set  off  by  a  good 
personal  appearance  or  a  frank  and  conciliatory  manner, 
there  are  no  lengths  of  success  to  which  the  button-holer 
may  not  hope  to  go.  There  are  those  possessed  of  these 
qualities  who  can  button-hole,  not  only  men,  but  groups  of 
men.  Several  boroughs  possess  a  speaker  or  two  who 
can  buttonhole  a  public  meeting,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
statesman   at   the  present  time   who  can  button-hole   the 


House  of  Commons.  But  such  success  in  button-holing  as 
this  is  quite  exceptional ;  and  the  term  is  therefore  usually 
and  properly  restricted  to  signify  the  art  of  establishing 
special  relations  with  a  patron.  In  this  sense  button-hol- 
ing is  the  modern  and  refined  representative  of  the  old  and 
coarse  art  of  toadyism. 

As  a  common  trade  or  regularly  pr<jfes9'-d  mode  of  mak- 
ing a  livelihood,  toadyism  is  gone  out  in  this  country,  partly 
because  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  got  by  it  as  formerly, 
and  partly  because  other  and  less  nasty  ways  of  rising  in 
life  have  been  discovered.  The  rich  or  noble  fools  who  in 
the  last  century  kept  their  toadies,  much  as  two  centuries 
earlier  they  would  have  kept  their  jesters,  have  lost  much 
of  their  patronage  and  influence,  and  new  channels  have 
been  opened  out  to  the  clever  men  who  used  to  live  upon 
them.  The  place  that  was  once  given  by  favor  is  now 
given  by  competitive  examination  ;  and  the  man  who  was 
formerly  driven  to  become  a  parasite  may  now  flourish  as  a 
Special  Correspondent.  For  these  and  similar  reasons, 
pure  toadyism  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  is  pretty 
nearly  extinct  as  a  trade.  If  indeed  it  lives  at  all,  it  lives 
only  in  its  modern  and  much  less  objectionable  representa- 
tive, button-holing. 

There  is  this  in  common  between  the  toady  and  the  but- 
ton-holer, that  they  both  seek  to  profit  by  trading  on  the 
foibles  of  a  patron.  If  patrons  were  indifferent  to  flattery 
there  would  be  no  place  for  the  toady.  If  they  could  ap- 
preciate hidden  merit,  there  would  be  little  success  to  the 
button-holer.  Both  depend  entirely  upon  the  fi-ailties  of 
the  powerful.  But  there  the  likeness  ends.  The  button- 
holer  is  almost  necessarily  a  superior  creature  to  the  toady. 
The  weaknesses  which  nourish  him  are  not  special,  gross, 
and  palpable,  such  as  the  stupid  selfishness  or  the  excessive 
vanity  whereby  the  toady  thrives,  but  are  simply  those 
which  are  common  to  all  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  office 
—  namely,  that  men  do  not  see  that  which  is  far  off  so  well 
as  that  which  is  near,  nor  that  which  retires  so  well  as  that 
which  obtrudes  itself.  The  toady  may,  the  button-holer 
must,  be  a  man  of  some  merit.  The  toady  can  hardly  help 
being  servile;  whereas  the  accomplished  buUon-holer 
works  with  little,  if  any,  loss  of  self-respect.  Altogether, 
if  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  toady  as  surviving  in  the  button- 
holer,  it  is  fair  also  to  admit  that  he  is  a  vastly  reformed 
character. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  an  Eastern 
despotism,  or  the  sway  of  a  Western  Saviour  of  Society,  the 
ability  to  button-hole  may  carry  with  it  riches,  pleasures, 
and  gigantic  power.  And  the  power  which  is  thus  exer- 
cised indirectly  by  the  judicious  button-holer  is  even  more 
emjoyable  than  that  which  is  exercised  directly  by  his 
patron.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  an  able  Vice-Emperor  is  not  actually  greater  in 
quantity  than  that  possessed  by  his  master ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  quality  more  enjoyable.  To  the 
discreet  man  there  are  few  things  in  this  world  more  de- 
licious than  to  [)ull  hidden  strings ;  and  when  the  high- 
spirited  and  intelligent  Radical  expresses  a  preference  for 
Caesarism,  it  is  always  with  the  implied  condition  that  he 
can  button-hole  Caesar.  And  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  English  life  it  is  the  opportunity  and  ability  to 
button-hole  that  gives  to  a  young  man  entering  a  profes- 
sion or  the  public  service  a  prospect  of  a  brilliant  success. 
Diligence,  tact,  quickness,  and  accuracy,  good  temper, 
controlled  enthusiasm,  the  power  to  do  without  sleep,  and 
an  imperturbable  digestion,  all  these  combined  in  one 
man,  say  a  Civil  Servant,  will  no  doubt  save  him  from 
being  a  failure  in  his  career.  But  they  will  not  secure  him 
a  brilliant  or  a  rapid  success.  They,  or  some  of  them,  are 
among  the  conditions  of  success  ;  but  they  are  not  the  sole 
or  the  essential  conditions.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be 
diligent ;  but  it  is  better  still  that  the  great  man  should 
think  he  is  so.  He  may  strive  much  to  be  quick  and  ex- 
act in  his  work ;  but  he  should  strive  more  to  catch  and 
keep  his  chief's  eye.  To  happen  to  be  always  standing 
just  where  that  eye  happens  to  fall  ;  to  be  ready  with  his 
"  Here  am  I,  send  me,"  whenever  the  chief  is  considering 
whom  he  shall  employ  on  a  delicate  business,  and  then,  of 
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course,  to  do  the  business  satisfactoriljy- ;  to  he  about  his 
patron  ;  to  occur  to  him  ;  to  observe  him ;  to  oblige  hhn  ; 
and  so,  as  the  In^t  and  triumphant  achievement,  to  be- 
come the  man  of  wiium  his  patron  thinks  the  best  and  the 
kindliest  in  his  particular  department  or  profession,  and 
whom  therefore  he  means  to  send  to  the  lop  of  it  —  this  is 
the  cheapest,  the  safest,  and  the  truest  art  of  risiuK  in  life ; 
and  this  is  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  button-holing. 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 


M.  Strakosch  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Th^Atre 
des  Italiens  in  Paris,  which  will  open  for  the  season  on  the  7th 
of  October. 

A  Frkncii  paper  tells  us  that  M.  Thalbcrg  has  been  em- 
balmed, by  order  of  his  widow,  and  is  preserved  "  in  the  fresh 
state  "  in  her  salon.  • 

A  PIECE  bv  Balzac,  bearing  the  descriptive  title  of  "  trag^dic 
bourgeoise,"  has  been  discovered,  and  is  soon  to  be  produced  at 
one  of  the  Paris  theatres. 

Ofienhach  has  composed  a  new  operetta  for  the  Renais- 
sance Theitre,  Paris,  entitled  the  "Joiie  Parfumeuse."  The 
words  are  by  Hector  Cre'mieux. 

Victor  IIdgo  has  just  published  a  poem  entitled  "La  Libera- 
tion du  Territoire."  It  is  to  be  sold  for  the  beneflt  of  the  expa- 
triated Alsatians  and  Lorrainers. 

The  distinguished  geologist,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  scientific  explorations  at  Combe- Varin,  and 
along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Chaumont. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  has  been  in  Lrtpland  and  Norway,  and  is 
said  to  be  preparing  two  works  for  publication  —  one,  an 
account  uf  his  travels;  the  other,  a  book  of  adventures  for 
boys. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says:  "Mr.  John  S.  Clarke,  the 
hitrhly  popular  comedian,  who  is  attracting  to  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  the  largest  audiences  ever  known  at  this  period,  has 
obtained  by  purchase  the  legal  assignment  of  the  comedy  of 
'  Everybody's  Friend,'  now  so  much  better  known  under  the  title 
of  '  A  Widow  Hunt.'  " 

M.  Henry  Taine  is  engaged  on  an  elaborate  History  of  the 
French  Kevolution,  which  will  be  mainly  founded  on  an  exam- 
ination of  State  Papers  and  other  contemporary  documents 
which  have  not  been  published.  A  third  edition  of  M.  Taine's 
work,  "  De  I'lntelligence,"  is  preparing,  in  which  will  be  found 
numerous  corrections  and  additions. 

The  age  is  frightfully  levelling,  and  free-trade  has  had  much 
to  do  in  the  matter.  Hitherto  it  was  only  princes  who  could  be 
baptized  in  water  taken  from  the  river  Jordan.  At  present 
there  is  a  depot  in  Paris  where  water  from  that  river,  bottled, 
and  carrying  the  seal  and  trade-mark  of  a  religious  society  in 
Jerusalem,  can  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  chief  depot  is  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

"  The  two  latest  additions  to  Madame  Tussaud's  Wax-T.'o-k 
Exhibition,"  says  the  Illustrated  Review,  "  are  Charles  Dickci..- 
and  the  Shah  of  Persia  —  the  latter  admirably  good,  the  former 
execrably  bad.  The  novelist's  effigy  is  utterly  unlike  him,  and 
is  so  distressing  a  caricature  as  to  be  suggestive  of  its  having 
been  designed  as  a  revenge  for  the  inextinguishable  laughter 
directed  against  the  plastic  art  by  the  celebrant  of  the  immor: 
tally  ridiculous  Mrs.  Jarley." 

A  German  chemist,  named  Londsberg)  claims  to  have  made  a 
discovery  of  great  importance  to  persons  of  weak  sight,  and,  in- 
deed, to  all  persons  not  actually  blind.  It  is  understood  that  the 
painful  effect  produced  on  the  eyesight  by  many  of  the  common 
forms  of  artificial  light  is  due  to  the  great  proportion  of  non- 
luminous,  and  merely  calorific  rays  which  they  contain.  In  suu- 
light  there  are  fifty  per  cent,  of  such  rays,  but  in  gaslight  there 
are  nearly  ninety  per  cent.,  in  the  electric  light  eighty,  and  in 
kerosene  ninety-tour  per  cent.  Londsberg  asserts  that  by  pass- 
ing any  kind  of  artificial  light  through  a  thin  layer  of  alum  or 
mica,  these  calorific  rays  are  absorbed,  while  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  true  light  rays  is  undiminished,  and  becomes  mild 
and  pleasant  to  the  eyes. 

Of  Anna  Deslions,  a  lady  lately  deceased,  the  French  papers 
tell  the  following  story :    One  day,  at  the  Hotel  des  Ventes,  she 


took  a  fancy  to  a  landscape  by  Carat,  which,  as  she  hapitened 
to  l>e  ill  funds,  she  kiught  for  22,000  francs.  Her  friends  told 
her  the  picture  was  not  worth  the  money,  and  though  not 
exactly  or  that  opinion  herself,  she  was  frightened  into  celling 
it  for  16,0(X)  francs,  with  which  she  bought  a  diamond  bracelet. 
Thcrcu|>on,  her  ac(|uaintaiice  said  she  had  l)een  robbed,  and 
that  many  of  the  «iip|>oscd  gems  were  but  paste.  That  evening 
the  bracelet  was  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  at  a  oss  of 
3.000  francs.  When  returning  from  tlie  jewellers  she  saw  a 
miniature  chalet  in  the  window  of  a  toyshop,  and  was  forthwith 
overcome  by  a  violent  desire  to  take  a  trip  U)  Switzerland. 
Eight  days  later,  the  ear  rings  followed  the  bracelet,  and  with 
the  11,500  francs  resulting  from  their  sale,  she  purchas<'d  a 
chnUt  at  Inlerlaken.  A  clock  played  a  quadrille  from  "  Orphde." 
"  Vive  Paris  !  "  the  lady  cried,  "  there's  no  place  like  Paris  !  " 
The  chalet  was  sold  for  5,000  francs,  with  wnich  she  purchased 
some  bronzes,  supiiosed  to  be  antique,  but  worth  some  300 
francs,  a  price  they  fetched  when  sold  at  thef  Hotel  dea  Ventes 
fifteen  monihs  after. 

Dssifife,  the  famous  actor  in  comic  oiierettes,  has  just  died 
His  apfiearance  on  the  stage,  without  speaking  or  even  singing, 
was  BO  droll  m  to  convulse  the  thimtre  with  laughter.  On  the 
news  of  his  death  reaching  the  green-room,  while  the  famous 
"  Timbale  "  was  being  represented,  the  artists  assembled  recited 
a  collective  pater-noster  for  their  departed  ronfrire.  The  talent 
of  Desire'  was  the  force*!  product  of  k-er ;  he  drank  gallons  of  it 
during  a  performance,  and  it  ultiniaiely  caused  his  death.  In 
proportion  as  he  increased  his  draughts  did  his  good  though 
coarse  gayety  and  fantasy  l>ocome  more  brilliant.  Acting  on 
medical  advice  he  abstained  from  indulging  his  passion,  but  find- 
ing he  no  longer  pleased  the  spectators,  he  resumed  his  habits, 
which  have  proved  fatal.  Once  he  indulged  in  politics  ;  in  1864, 
in  a  village  festival  represented  on  the  stage,  the  crowd  placed 
him  on  a  harnl  and  in^isted  on  his  making  a  speech.  He  ad- 
mitted he  was  unaccustomed  to  publfc  sjjeaking,  and  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  but  that  he  was  ever  "  sustained  by  the  immor- 
tal principles  of  1789."  At  this  moment  the  barrel  cracked,  and 
he  disappeared  inside  it.  The  republican  press  took  up  the  mat- 
ter, the  j)lay  was  interdicted,  and  Desire'  was  fined.  Ever  after- 
wards, if  the  word  revolution  was  pronounced  in  his  hearing,  he 
took  off  his  hat  with  great  solemnity. 

French  authors,  when  engaged  on  foreign  subjects,  have 
ever  had  a  greater  character  for  courage  than  discretion,  and  M. 
Dumas  fils  has  just  added  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  rule  by  undertaking  to  publish  a  preface  to  a  translation  of 
Goethe's  "  Faust,"  lately  brought  out  lor  the  Paris  market. 
German  works  are  hardly  of  themselves  very  popular  there  t 
present,  except,  indeed,  the  military  literature  arising  out  of  the 
war,  which  is  greedily  translated  and  read  as  fast  as  it  appears. 
•And  *M..  Dumas  has  laid  himself  especially  open  to  adverse 
criticism  in  his  new  labor  by  his  candid  confession  of  almost 
entire  ignoraiKie  of  the  language  of  the  great  poet,  of  whom  he 
introduces  that  particular  work  which  makes  the  greatest  de- 
mands on  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  the  reader.  "  I  admit, 
he  naively  says,  "  that  I  have  but  a  poor  call  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  judge  of  the  style  or  form  of  '  Faust'  in  the  original.  1 
know  just  enough  of  the  latter  to  ask  my  way,  take  my  railroad 
ticket,  and  order  my  meal  when  in  Germany."  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  not  unkindly  critic  in  the  Temps  asks  whether  it  is  not 
time  that  the  gifted  author's  friends  should  have  the  courage 
to  tell  him  the  plain  truth,  and  get  him  to  stick  to  that  work 
which  is  proper  to  him,  since  the  only  result  of  his  plunging 
into  the  mysticism  he  knows  so  little  of  will  probably  be  the 
loss  of  the  keen  judgment  and  good  taste  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  him. 

A  CURIOUS  original  letter  is  published  by  the  Tribune  of  Ber- 
lin. It  was  addressed  during  the  Franco-German  war  to  the 
President  of  the  Berlin  police  by  a  countrywoman,  to  whom  he 
had  forwarded  some  assistance  to  enable  her  to  leave  Paris  and 
settle  in  England,  and  who  afterwards  wanted  help  to  return  to 
Germany.  She  owns -to  the  unpatriotic  weakness  of  having 
accepted  the  addresses  of  a  Frenchman  as  follows :  "  Think 
not,"  she  writes,  "  that  I  love  the  French;  but  the  heart  of  my 
deceased  Hubert  was  rich,  and  he  meant  to  know  nothing  of  the 
war,  but  fly  from  Weissenbiirg  to  me  in  England.  There,  as  I 
hear,  a  bullet  has  cut  his  arm  in  two  and  worried  his  head  off. 
What  am  I  to  do  if  you  do  not  send  me  another  trifle  (or  the 
journey  to  Germany  and  the  exigences  of  my  clothing  ?  The 
war  has  sadly  carried  me  away,  and  if  I  do  not  instantly  seek 
better  luck  in  German}-,  I  must  go  into  a  convent.  Forgive  me 
the  love  of  the  good  Frenchman  ;  he  was  true,  and  would  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  but  Napoleon,  the  formi^r  Em- 
peior  of  Paris,  unmercifully  took  him  away  with  him,  and  he  will 
never  return.     He  fell  innocently  at  Weissenburg.    I  should 
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have  written  long  ere  this,  but  our  old  cook  always  has  to  help 
me  a  little  to  make  my  letter  sound  well ;  she  is  very  learned, 
but  sad  to  «av,  she  sleeps  on  the  most  important  occasions,  and 
then  I  must  break  mv  head  alone,  and  converse  with  your  worship 
unaided.  And  then  she  is  so  sharp,  that  for  every  word  out  ot 
her  mouth  I  must  sit  up  sewing  for  her  half  the  night.  Do  me  a 
kindness  in  these  hard  times.  I  beg  for  haste  and  calm  remem- 
brance of  your  worship's  most  insignificant  handmaid  and  vassal, 
Sophie  Klekek." 

While  the  various  Christian  denominations  are  engaged  in 
quarrelling  and  fighting  with  each  other,  ii  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  astute  old  Christians,  weary  of  all  this  warfare,  will  em- 
brace Judaism  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Such  a  case,  according  to 
a  Hamburg  paper,  seems  to  have  lately  occurred  at  Munich.  A 
rich  Catholic  lady  who  died  there  the  other  day  left  a  will  on 
which  was  endorsed  the  following  direction  :  "  This,  my  last 
will  and  testament,  is  not  to  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  judge,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  head  of 
the  Jewish  congregation."  On  the  will  being  opened  by  these 
eentiemen,  it  was  found  that  her  property  was  left  to  the  Jews, 
her  reasons  for  the  bequest  being  stated  as  follows  :  "  During 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  ha^e  given  my  best  attention  to 
investigate  the  various  creeds,  and  I  have  seen  that  the  Jewish 
religion  is  the  purest  of  all ;  among  all  nationalities  I  have  never 
noticed  any  possessing  such  good  and  upright  feelings  as  the 
Jews.  I  therefore  bequeath  60,000  thalers  to  the  heads  of  the 
Jewish  congregation,  to  be  distributed  to  such  of  their  charities 
as  they  please."  The  will  terminated  with  these  words : 
"  Any  person  who  may  presume  to  disobey  my  injunctions,  and 
depart  from  the  exact  terms  of  my  will,  that  part  more  especially 
connected  with  the  good  of  the  Jews,  may  the  curses  inscribed 
in  the  Book  of  the  Law  rest  upon  him."  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  if  to  "dwell  together  in  unity"  is  the  distinguishing  niark 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  Jews  are  far  more  like  Christians 
than  many  professors  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  an  old  lady  should  get  into  a  confusion  between  the  two 
persuasions.  We  shall  all  be  placed  in  a  ridiculous  position,  if, 
owing  to  sectarian  differences,  people  earnestly  desirous  of  lead- 
ing really  Christian  lives  find  themselves  only  able  to  do  so  by 
becoming  Jews. 

With  a  people  like  the  Japanese,  by  whom  no  institution, 
however  time-honored,  is  considered  sacred ;  who  have  brought 
their  Emperor  down  from  the  skies  to  the  level  of  a  human  be- 
ing ;  who  have  dethroned  their  daimios ;  who  have  disestablished 
their  national  Church,  and  are  now  about  to  institute  another 
formed  on  a  conglomeration  of  articles  collected  from  the  creeds 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist 
religions  ;  who  have  discarded  their  national  dress,  their  national 
habits,  and  their  political  Constitution ;  we  ought  not  to  i)e  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  are  now  anxious  to  throw  over  their 
written  character  wholesale,  and  to  adopt  a  European  alphabet- 
ical system  in  its  stead.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  proposal  embod- 
ied in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  recent  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  at  Paris,  by  Samesima  Naonoba,  the  .Japanese  Min- 
ister at  the  Court  of  France.  "  I  beg,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  question  of  great  importance  to  us. 
Japanese  writing  has,  as  you  are  aware,  practically  ceased  to  be 
purely  alphabetical,  and  has  become,  to  a  great  extent,  ideo- 
graphic. As  long  as  we  kept  to  ourselves  it  suflBced  for  our 
wants,  but  we  now  find  it  quite  inadequate  for  the  expression  of 
the  European  words  and  ideas  which  we  are  beginning  to  em- 
ploy." And  he  then  proceeded  to  urge  the  Congress  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  by  discussing  the  question.  According 
to  the  French  papers,  a  long  debate  followed,  which  led  to  no 
definite  result  and  gave  rise  to  the  expression  of  many  opposite 
opinions,  the  result  appearing  to  point  to  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  any  universal  orthography  for  the  transcription  of 
Japanese  characters  by  means  of  European  letters.  But  the 
startling  fact  remains  that  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  adopt  any 
alphabetical  system  of  writing  which  will  be  approved  by,  and 
be  intelligible  to,  the  nations  of  Europe.  And  these  are  the 
people  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  would  have  made  very  short  work 
of  any  foreigner  who  dared  to  show  his  face  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  Japan  ! 

Parents  who  spend  large  sums  in  marriage  trousseaux  for 
their  daughters,  will  do  well  to  follow  ihc  example  of  parents 
at  Aleppo,  who  appear  from  the  report  of  Consul  Shene  on  the 
trade  of  North  Syria  for  the  past  year,  lately  issued,  to  be 
awakening  to  the  dictates  of  common-sense  on  this  point.  The 
taste  for  jewels,  he  says,  once  so  prevalent,  and  absorbing  so 
large  a  i>ortion  of  the  smallest  fortunes,  seems  to  be  declining 
in  Nortn  Svria.  Instead  of  tying  up  at  least  half  of  their 
daughters'  dowries  in  costly  gems,  parents  at  Aleppo  are  now 
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content  to  give  them  on  their  marriage  a  few  gold  ornaments  of 
Enropean  manufacture  at  a  comparatively  trifling  outlay,  and 
to  hand  over  to  their  husbands  the  whole  amount  they  can 
afford  to  settle  on  them,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  it. 
Several  dealers  in  precious  stones  are  turning  their  attention  to 
other  sources  of  profit,  and.  the  chief  brokers  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  finding  their  services  rarely  called  for,  and  not  having 
capital  to  enter  into  trade  on  their  own  account,  have  gone  to 
settle  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  In  1871  this  trade 
was  depressed  by  the  want  of  means  to  enable  purchasers  to 
come  forward ;  in  1872  the  means  existed  but  not  the  inclina- 
tion ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  jewels,  once  so  largely 
dealt  in  at  Aleppo,  will  ever  again  appear  in  a  report  on 
the  trade  of  North  Syria.  It  is  not  uflworthy  of  remark,  adds 
Consul  Shene,  that  serviceable  clothing  is  now  more  sought 
after  in  this  province  than  useless  heirlooms  of  precious  stones ; 
the  contrary  was  the  case  until  quite  recently,  and  this  change, 
too,  is  an  indication  of  pojmlar  conversion  from  Asiatic  turns  of 
thought  to  the  more  positive  and  practical  ideas  of  Europe. 
Upon  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks,  "  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  other  large  European  cities,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  mingle  with  society  ifi  London  without  observing 
with  pity  and  regret  that  many  ladies  covered  with  jewels  seem 
unable  to  afford  themselves  sufficient  covering  in  other  respects, 
and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  sell  their  diamonds  and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  '  serviceable  clothing.'  " 

Some  men's  faith  in  women's  anxiety  to  get  married  is  really 
boundless.  "  A  gentleman,  w!  ose  character  has  been  for  years 
past  systematically  traduced  and  libelled  in  and  out  of  the  col- 
umns by  a  well-known  newspaper  proprietor,"  advertises  in  the 
Matrimonial  News  for  "  a  lady  with  means,  who  would  wish  him 

te   seek  redress  from  his  traducer  in  a  court  of  justice 

Here  the'vicious  paper-man  would  be  exposed,  a  jury  would  de- 
cide the  sequel,  and  David  would  earth  his  Goliath."     We  fear 
that  the  "  ruddy  boy  "  of  three-and-forty  will  remain  (as  he  says 
he  now  is)  "  at  bay."     He  suggests  "  an  appointment  with  a 
solicitor,"  and  promises  disclosures  no  doubt  tempting  to  the 
female  mind.     But  while  the  same  paper  announces  that  "  a  gen- 
tleman, tall,  well-looking,  aged  fifty,  with  good  income,  feels 
lonely,  and  wants  a  cheerful,  handsome  partner,  from  thirty-five 
to  forty,"  the  "paper-man's  "  enemy  has  little  chance,  even  with 
the  most  eager  enthusiastic  widows.'   Miss  Sally  Brass  might,  if 
he  has  a  strong  case,  perhaps  see  her  way  to  a  correspondence ; 
but,  though  she   would  bring  plenty  of  professional  skill,  she 
eould  hardly  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to  "set  right  above 
might."     Can  Geraldine,  by  the  way,  "  aged  twenty-six,  tall, 
ladylike,  daughter  of  a  deceased  country  gentleman,  with  £700 
a  year  under  her  own   control,"  be  really  unable  to  find  "  a 
steady  gentleman  of  .forty"  without  recourse  to  the  columns  of 
the  News  ?     Is  she  too  fastidious,  or  does  she  want  to  play  off 
a  practical  joke  on  her  acquaintance  ?    And  can  the  "  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
house,  and  now  heir  to  immense  estates  and  titles  in  France," 
seriously  expect  to  meet  with  "  a  lady  possessed  of  not  less  than 
£50,000* "  ■?     We  are  afraid,  when  we  read  that  "  a  young  lady, 
aged  twenty-one,  very  pretty,  with  a  few  hundreds  at  marriage, 
but  who  will  ultimately  come  into  £5000,"  wants  a  husband, 
and   that   "a   beautiful  young   lady,  aged  nineteen,  tall,  fair, 
highly  connected,  musical,  and  who  will  come  into  a  fair  for- 
tune,'^' wants  the  same,  that  school-giris  are  beginning  to  adver- 
tise.    They  had  better  work  slippers  in  readiness  for  cases  like 
that  of"  a  young  clergyman,  aged  twenty-five,  tall,  good-looking 
moderate  income,  but  with  good  prospects,  who  wishes  to  meet  a 
good  looking,  jolly  young  lady,  to  make  life  pleasant."     What  a 
desperate  struggle  I'ife  must  be  becoming  when  peoi)le  have  not 
time  to  look  out  for  themselves  !     One  can  understand  "  a  young 
German  in  business,"  and  "  an  American  who  will  pay  expenses 
•out ; "  but  what  is   the  world  progressing  to,  when   all   these 
"  very  jolly,  warm-hearted,   domesticated "   ladies   and   "  tall, 
handsome,  stalwart  men,  mostly  with  money,  are  f  reed  to  make 
the  editor  of  the  Matrimonial  News  their  match-maker  ? 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett's  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  coolinp  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui- 
toes and  other  annoying  insects. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar- 
vellous cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  X.  {conlmued.') 

"This  has  to  do  with  Zelda>"  I 
thought,  "  though  it's  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  to  commit  one's  self 
first  and  to  inquire  afterwards."  I 
certainly  did  not  care  to  meddle  any- 
longer  in  the  affair,  seeing  that  to 
bring  back  pleasant  news  I  knew  to 
be  impossible,  while  if  I  brought  back 
unpleasant  news  I  should  be  sure  to 
have  my  motives  misconstrued.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  however,  that  I 
would  take  the  hint,  for  the  sake  of 
my  growing  interest  in  all  that  re- 
garded Zelda,  and  was  about  to  sat- 
isfy him  Ijjy'  saying  yes,  when,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  my  landlady  came  into 
the  room,  and,  without  regarding  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  requested 
that  I  would  pay  her  my  single  week's 
arrears  before  I  went  away.  The  de- 
mand was  made  in  so  peremptory 
a  manner,  that  no  one  could  help  see- 
ing her  opinion  of  the  value  of  my 
credit ;  indeed,  I  was  obliged  to  live 
in  such  hand  to  mouth  fashion  that, 
though  I  was  angry,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised. Anger  was  useless,  however. 
I  opened  my  purse,  and  found  my- 
self obliged  to  give  up  my  journey  : 
to  squeeze  out  both  fare  and  rent  was 
impossible.  I  was  so  annoyed  that 
Lord  Lisburn  could  not  fail  to  see  -  my 
embarrassment,  while  its  cause  must 
have  been  equally  obvious. 

"  What  a  forgetful  brute  I  am," 
he,^said,  when  the  woman  left  the 
room.  "  One  thing  I  came  for  was  to 
let  you  have  a  check  for  your  salary 
in  advance,  as  surgeon  to  the  Esme- 
ralda." I  knew  he  did  not  come  for 
any  such  purpose,  and  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  drawing  pay  for  duties  that  I 
had  very  little  intention  of  performing. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  you  see  how  things 
are.  We'll  talk  of  my  salary  after- 
words —  meanwhile,  1  must  plead 
guilty  to  wanting  a  loan  of  five  pounds, 
or  even  two." 

Lord  Lisburn  stared  a  very  little  — 
it  was  to  him  as  though  •  I  had  asked 
for  a  loan  of  five  pence.  He  said 
nothing,  and  handed  me  ten  :  and  in 
another  hour  I  was  on  my  road  to  St. 
Bavons  once  more. 

The  next  morning  I  learned  for  the 
fir^t  time  of  the  ruin  of   the  house   of 


Brandt  and  Company  —  so  it  could  not 
have  been  from  Claudia's  hands  that 
I  had  received  the  mysterious  thousand 

funds.  As  I  left  my  friend's  office 
met  my  other  acquaintance,  the  cu- 
rate, whom  I  disliked,  but  whom,  as 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  old 
women,  rich  and  poor,  in  St.  Bavons, 
I  made  a  point  of  accosting. 

"If  you  are  looking  for  a  real 
heathen,  such  as  you  say,"  he  told  me, 
"  I  should  think  you  must  mean  that 
Mrs.  Goldrick,  in  Old  Wharf- Side ; 
she  is  the  pest  of  St.  Catherine's  — 
not  that  she  ever  does  much  harm, 
but  her  life  is  an  evil.  She  is  the 
only  one  of  my  flock  who  ever  baffled 
me." 

"  You  forget  that  I  also  was  a  parish- 
ioner of  St.  Catherine's,"  I  could  not 
help  saying,  rather  maliciously,  "  so 
perhaps  your  two  black  sheep  may 
suit  one  another."  And  so,  with  my 
mind  full  of  Claudia's  strange  reverse 
of  fortune,  I  took  my  way,  half  out  of 
idleness,  half  out  of  curiosity,  to  th6 
Old  Wharf-Side. 

CHAPTER  XI.   THE  OLD  WOMAN 
AND  THE  WATER. 

I  HAD  been  ashamed  to  ^jpceive  Lord 
Lisburn  in  a  room  that  was  a  palace 
compared  with  the  abode  into  which 
Mrs.  Goldrick,  on  my  saying  that  I 
had  business  with  her,  guided  me.  As 
a  medical  man,  I  had  not  failed  to  see 
poverty  in  most  of  its  forms,  but  here 
was  something  I  had  never  seen.  No 
one  but  a  miser,  I  felt  sure,  could  pre- 
fer such  a  dwelling-place  to  the  work- 
house or  to  chance  barns  —  which  are 
at  any  rate  furnished  with  straw.  The 
house  itself  was  falling  to  pieces  with 
damp  and  rottenness,  and  in  the  room 
which  evidently  served  as  the  kitchen 
and  sitting-room  —  to  judge  from  a 
few  chair-legs  smouldering  in  the  grate 
—  there  was  not  even  a  stool  to  sit 
down  upon.  The  woman  herself  had 
well  won  the  character  given  her  by 
the  curate :  she  was  gaunt,  haggard, 
and  grim  to  the  last  degree  ;  her  eyes 
were  dim  and  clouded  as  if  the  day- 
light was  painful  to  them,  and  there 
was  a  stony  expression  not  only  about 
her  face  but  ner  whole  figure,  as 
though  she  had  been  petrified  by  .mis- 
ery, or  by  misanthropy,  or  by  crime. 
I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
had  to  conceal  some  terrible  history, 
to  which  a  very  few  ineSaceable  traces 
of   statuesque   beauty   and  a  certain 


unconscious  ease  and  re]>o8e  of  bear- 
ing  added  a  striking  dignity,  although 
her  shoulders  stooped  and  she  was 
clothed  in  tatters  of  which  a  beggar 
would  have  been  ashamed.  I  bad  not 
become  a  critical  student  of  pictures 
for  nothing,  and  so  marked  was  the 
present  subject  that  I  had  taken  in 
every  visible  detail  before  either  of  us 
spoke  a  word. 

She  stood  up  before  me  with  her 
arms  folded,  and  said,  in  a  voice  as 
harsh  as  if  speaking  was  an  effort  to 
her,  and  with  a  curious  accent,  — 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me, 
young  man?  If  it's  about  the  rent, 
that  was  paid  up  to  last  quarter." 

"  If  you  are  Mrs.  Goldrick,  I  only 
wanted  to  make  some  inquiries,  that  s 
all." 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Goldrick.  I  suppose 
you  mean  you  want  your  fortune 
told  ?  " 

"  I  had  it  told  once,  with  such  little 
result  that  I  scarcely  want  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  Let  me  see  —  I  was 
warned  to  beware  of  water  and  old 
women,  I  believe,  and  everything 
would  go  well." 

"  Then  if  you  were  told  by  one  of 
them  that  know,  I'd  keep  from  water 
and  old  women,  if  I  was  you.  And  I 
don't  think  you'll  find  much  else  here. 
How  do  you  know  but  the  fortune 
may  be  truer  than  you  think  for  ?  " 
"  Well,"  I  said,  though  for  a  moment 
startled  by  a  coincidence  brought  to 
my  notice  so  strangely,  "  I'll  take  my 
chance  —  I  can  swim,  and  the  woman 
that  one  is  talking  to  is  never  old." 

"  I  left  compliments  behind  me 
forty  years  ago,"  she  said  coldly. 
'•  If  you  don't  want  your  fortune  told, 
you  had  better  take  warning  from 
your  old  one  and  make  your  danger 
from  old  women  as  short  as  you  can. 
^  Ayez  peur  des  vieilles  et  des  laides, 
j'eune  homme ;  les  belles  n'etudient 
qU'elles-memes  —  les  femmes  sans  beatUe 
apprennent  tout  le  monde.'  " 

"  Are  you  a  Frenchwoman  ?  "  I 
asked.  '*  Am  I  wrong  in  guessing 
you  to  be  some  connection  of  a  man  I 
once  knew  in  St.  Bavons  who  bore 
your  name  ?  " 

"  My  son  ?  But  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  about  him.  I  thought  you'd 
given  up  looking  for  him  as  a  bad  job 
long  ago." 

"  Given  up  looking  for  him  ?     Why 
I  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  " 
[       "  You're  young  at  your  trade  indeed. 
'  Ah,   I'm  a  better  fortune-teller  than 
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you  think  for —  1  know  nothing  about 
my  son,  but  I  know  very  -well  you'll 
never  get  tlic  reward  by  coming  here." 

"  I  know  that,  for  ]  am  not  looking 
for  it." 

She  half  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to 
concentrate  their  look  upon  me. 
"  But  I  see  I'm  wrong  for  once."  she 
said.  "I  don't  see  as  well  as  I  did, 
and  I  thought  you  were  a  constable. 
Who  are  you,  if  you  know  my  son  ? 
Do  you  bring  me  news  from  him?  " 

'•  ]  am  a  surgeon,  that's  all,  and  my 
name  is  Vaughan." 

"  I  have  lieard  the  name.  And  now, 
perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  your  busi- 
ness." 

"  It  isn't  much  —  it's  only  about 
something  I  want  to  know.  Mind,  I 
don't  want  to  pry  into  any  secrets, 
nor  do  I  want  to  do  any  harm  to  your 
son,  about  Avhoni  I  know  nothing  Avhat- 
evcr  except  from  a  slight  acquaintance 
of  a  long  time  ago,  or  to  anybody. 
But  there  is  a  person,  a  lady,  in  whom 
I  am  greatly  interested,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  is  ^ome  chance 
of  your  being  able  to  give  me  some 
news  of  her." 

•'I  don't  know  any  young  ladies, 
and  if  I  did,  I'm  not  one  to  talk  about 

Eeople  without  knowingnvhy.  What's 
cr  name  ?  I  s-uppose  you  mean  Miss 
Brandt  :  but  if  you  do,  I  know  no 
more  of  her  than  I  do  of  my  son  — 
may  be  just  about  the  same,  for  aught 
I  know." 

"  Then  you  don't  happen  to  know 
Btich  a  name  as  Zelda  ?  " 

"I  once  knew  a  Zelda  —  but  she 
was  no  young  lady  :  she  was  what  you 
•would  call  a  gypsy  woman,  who  was 
old  when  I  was  young.  What  can 
you  want  to  know  of  her?  I  should 
say  fhe  had  gone  to  the  worms  long 
ago." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  something 
about  her.  though.  Names  so  often 
go  from  mother  to  child.  So  she  was 
a  gypsy  woman  V  Was  she  married  ? 
Had  she  children?" 

"  She  had  —  worse  luck.  She  had 
three  sons,  and  I  don't  know  which 
was  the  greatest  scoundrel.  One  of 
them  was  transported,  another  got 
killed  in  a  prize  fight,  and  the  third 
—  well,  he's  dead  for  aught  I  know. 
Is  that  enough  about  Zelda?  Was 
she  the  old  woman  you  were  to 
fear  ?  " 

"Well  then,  if  names  can't  go  from 
mother  to  child  they  go  sometimes 
from  grandmother  to  granddaughter." 
The  detective  fever  fell  on  me.  and 
even  if  Mrs.  Goldrick  knew  nothing, 
I  was  determined  to  find  out  the  little 
she  could  guess —  1  had  come  to  take 
a  morbid  pleasure  in  getting  at  the 
root  of  the  history  of  my  Zelda,  from 
whose  influence,  and  not  from  any  old 
woman  in  the  world,  I  feared  all 
things. 

Suddenly  the  strangest  transforma- 
tion took  place  that  1  had  ever  «een. 
I  had  once,  in  my  student  days,  been 
witness  to  a  horrible  sight — nothing 
less  than  the  return  to  true  and  con- 


scious lite  of  a  patient  whom  we  had 
supposed  to  be  a  corpse  two  whole 
days  before.  When  1  say  the  sio-ht 
was  horrible,  I  refer  to  one  moment 
only  —  a  moment  caught  by  no  eyes 
but  mine  —  when  a  spasm  distorted 
the  apparently  rigid  features  with  an 
agony  of  returning  life  to  which  all 
the  worst  convulsions  of  the  hardest 
death-bed  must  be  child's  play.  Prob- 
ably birth  is  always  a  more  painful 
process  than  dying,  but  that  case  of 
suddenly  dying  into  life  —  happily  for 
the  patient  he  retained  no  recollec- 
tion of  it  —  must  have  been  as  hideous 
to  undergo  as  it  was  to  see.  Any- 
body who  has  ever  been  in  a  dead 
fiiint  and  not  recovered  till  after  tem- 
porary annihilation  will,  in  proportion 
to  his  own  strength,  form  some  slight 
conception  of  what  I  mean.  1  am  not 
speaking  of  the  slight  flutterings  of 
habitual  faintness,  but  of  those  who 
really  mean  living  when  they  live  and 
dying  when  they  die,  so  that  with 
them  a  trance  means  not  a  truce  but 
a  battle  royal. 

A  waking  of  this  kind  came  over 
the  stony  figure  before  me,  which 
moved,  not  with  the  easy  stepping 
into  life  of  the  marble  of  Pygmalion, 
but  as  if  one  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe 
had  been  touched  by  some  doubtful 
hope  into  forgetting  for  a  moment 
that  she  was  stone. 

"  Your  knock  fell  upon  my  heart," 
she  broke  out  in  a  trembling  and 
smothered  voice  that  I  could  not  rec- 
ognize for  hers.  "  Zelda —  Aaron's 
mother  —  who  is  your  Zelda  ?  " 

AVhat  hidden  history  could  it  be, 
of  which  I  stood  on  the  thresliold  ? 
"  You  do  know  another  Zelda,  then," 
I  answered.     "  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  an  agony,"  she  groaned,  in 
a  tone  tlurt  almost  terrified  me,  so 
hollow  was  it,  and  so  like  the  voice  of 
a  drowning  woman  who  clutched  at  a 
straw.  "  ^^'here  is  she  ?  What  is  her 
age  ?  What  is  she  like  ?  Du  Lieber 
Himmel — is  the  time  come?  Have 
you  brought  me  my  message  of  pardon 
from  my  Marietta?  " 

I  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  take  her 
incoherence  for  madness. 

"  Come,  be  calm.  I  cannot  answer 
you  unless  you  make  me  understand 
what  you  ask  me.  Is  she  a  daughter  of 
yours  ?  "  I  asked  in  as  commonplace 
a  tone  as  I  could,  for  it  was  piteous  to 
look  upon  that  gaunt  figure  trembling 
as  if  with  a  palsy  of  the  soul,  and  upon 
those  hard,  dull  eyes  imploring  with 
dried-up  tears. 

"  Calm  !  I  should  think  I  could  be 
calm  after  all  these  years.  How  old  is 
she  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  say  she  is  young.  Cer- 
tainly more  than  eighteen  —  certainly 
younger  than  five-and-twenty." 

"And  like?" 

"  Very  little  —  very  dark  "  — 

'•  And  where  ?  " 

"  In  London  —  an  actress.  When 
I  first  saw  her  she  was  with  u  man 
named  Aaron  —  the  very  name  you 
named:    a   travelling    conjurer,    who 


squinted    hideously.      That  was  last 
AVhit  Monday  at  Lessmouth." 

"  Ach  Gntt !  Oh,  if  I  were  only  a 
man  —  the  lying  scoundrel "  — 

But  her  rage  died  away  as  soon  as 
it  came.  She  dropped  on  her  knees, 
nor  did  she  stop  there,  but  cast  herself 
full  length  upon  the  floor  and  sobbed 
as  though  rivers  of  tears  were  boiling 
up  within  her.  For  some  moments  I 
feared  a  fit :  but  at  last  the  pent-up 
rivers  broke  forth  and  carried  all  be- 
fore them.  She  was  broken  down  — 
without  regard  to  me  or  anything,  she 
lay  prostrate  and  wej)t  aloud. 

it  was  impossible  to  ask  her  a  single 
question  more.  But,  if  I  had  been 
morbidly  interested  in  Zelda's  history 
before,  I  was  now  honestly  interested 
a  thousandfold.  I  could  only  for  the 
present  do  one  thing  —  leave  her  alone 
until  nature  was  exhausted,  and  watch 
to  see  that  ho  harm  happened. 

The  frenzy  of  weeping  at  last  grew 
into  calm,  and  the  calm  tears  at  length 
rained  themselves  dry.  But  they  had 
indeed  done  the  work  of  a  shower,  and 
I  seemed  to  look  upon  a  human  desert 
no  more. 

"  Oh  if  I  could  only  be  sure  I  "  she 
said  at  last,  but  added,  turning  to  me, 
"  But  I  am  sure.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  this  a  hundred  years  ;  how  it  would 
come  I  never  tried  to  guess  —  what 
matter,  so  it  has  come  ?  " 

I  took  her  arm,  and  tried  to  raise 
her  from  the  floor,  but  she  threw  off 
my  hand,  and  rose  at  once,  without 
aid.  Not  only  so,  but  the  stoop  from 
her  shoulders  seemed  to  disappear,  as 
well  as  the  dullness  from  her  eyes.  I 
speak  without  exaggeration,  and  with 
literal  accuracy,  when  I  say  that  with 
her  tears  at  least  ten  of  the  years  she 
carried  had  been  wept  away.  Then 
she  laid  one  of  her  hands  on  my 
shoulder. 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked,  "what  is 
she  to  you  ?     Do  you  love  her  ?  " 

"God  forbid!"  I  exclaimed  with- 
out thinking. 

She,  however,  took  no  offence,  but 
only  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  in  which 
another  ten  years  seemed  to  be 
breathed  away.  "  And  so  do  I  say 
God  forbid  that  she  should  love,  or 
you.  And  now  all  that  is  left  is  for 
me  to  see  her,  and  give  her  what  I 
have  kept  for  her  so  long.  Will  she 
come  ?  ■  She  must  come,  for  I  cannot 
go  to  her,  and  what  I  have  to  say  to 
her  none  must  hear." 

"But  who  is  she  —  I  will  ask  noth- 
ing more  —  is  slie your  daughter? " 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  angel  — 
not  of  me.  But  she  is  my  child  — 
more  than  my  son  ;  tlie  child  of  my 
fault,  and  then  of  my  sorrow,  and  now 
of  my  joy.     When  will  she  come?  " 

1  could  almost  hear  her  heart  beat 
under  her  miserable  rags.  It  was  no 
time  for  me  to  repeat  my  question  of 
"  Who  is  she?  "  All  I  could  do  was 
to  offer  my  services  if  there  was  any 
mystery  to  be  investigated  or  ex- 
I)lained.  But  she  refu.^ed  tlu'm  shortly, 
onlv  asking  me  for    Zeldn's  address. 
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which  of  course  I  {rave.  I  carefully 
abst!»ini!(l  from  vohintecrinj;  any 
further  inforiiiation,  nor  did  she  re- 
quire any  :  the  mere  fact  of  Zelda's 
existence  secnicd  at  present  to  he  all 
the  food  she  coultl  hear.  Besides,  I 
needed  an  ojntortiniiiy  for  thinking 
over  what  st«'|>s  I  ou'^ht  to  take  in  the 
interests  of  Lord  Lisbnrn,  for  that 
there  was  some  mystery,  perhaps  some 
crime,  at  the  holtom  of  my  extraor- 
dinary adventiu-e,  1  felt  assured.  In- 
deed, for  au.;ht  I  knew.  Lord  Lisbnrn 
himself  mijflit  ahviuly  hold  the  key  to 
it ;  his  nu  inorunda  and  his  in(]uiriea 
had  certainly  tended  that  way. 

So  I  set  out  to  walk,  and,  as  if  by 
instinct,  took  the  very  walk  alon;^  the 
Lesse  wherein  I  had  first  of  all  met 
Zelda,  and  which  had  lately  been  so 
vividly  recalled  to  my  mind  by  that 
picture  in  the  exhibition,  while  now 
the  walk,  in  its  turn,  recalled  the  pic- 
ture. I  must  have  been  wrong,  after 
all,  I  thou'^ht,  in  so  liastily  deciding 
that  Claudia  Brandt  and  the  bearer  of 
my  own  initials  could  not  possibly  be 
one  and  the  same.  In  spite  of  my  feel- 
ings towards  her,  I  was  not  quite  such 
a  brute  <as  to  be  able  to  triumph  in  her 
downfall,  and  the  more  I  blamed  her 
for  her  jjriile,  the  more  I  felt  that  she 
needed  pity.  The  development  of  no 
mystery  outside  myself,  however  in- 
teresting it  might  be,  could  vie  with 
the  story  I  had  heard  from  my  lawyer 
friend  of  the  downfall  of  the  most  re- 
spected merehant  in  St.  Bavons,  his 
loss  of  competence,  and  even  of  honor. 
I  asked  how  Claudia  had  borne  the 
blow,  but  he  could  not  tell  me  —  she 
had  been  away  from  town  at  the  time. 
How  I  wished  that  the  thousand 
pounds,  still  safe  in  my  pocket-book, 
were  really  my  own  I  I  would  then  as- 
suredly have  done  to  her  as  I  had  sus- 
pected her  of  doing  to  me,  and  have 
found  some  means  of  letting  her  have 
a  gift  from  the  i)ast  without  letting  lier 
know  from  whom.  After  all,  I  had 
loved  her,  though  she  had  sent  my 
heart  so  utterly  adrift  that  it  found 
itself  struggling  about  in  all  sorts  of 
inextricable  meshes  —  though  I  was 
even  beginning  to  suspect  myself  of  a 
capacity  for  the  miserable  weakness  of 
not  being  able  to.  live  witliout  this 
hateful  and  miserable  atmosphere  of 
Zelda,  the  betrothed  of  my  only 
friend.  I  felt  what  a  harbor  of  safety 
and  refuge  Claidia's  quiet  affection 
would  have  been,  if  it  had  only  been 
real.  I  could  have  defied  tempests  of 
sweet  voices  and  legions  of  evil  eyes. 
I  suppose  I  was  intepsely  weak  in  my 
wavering,  but  1  do  not  know  —  a  man 
to  whom  Fortune  has  refused  a  stand- 
ing-ground in  life,  in  spite  of  all  his 
resolutions,  can  hardly  be  called  weak 
because  he  understands  neither  himself 
nor  Fortune.  I  had  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  I  no  sooner  formed  a 
definite  resolution  than  it  became  im- 
possible. 

Naturally,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
memories  of  Claudia  which  every  step 
of  my  walk  renewed,  and  of  my  castle- 


buildings  about  what  might  have  hecn> 
that  led  nw  as  far  on  as  the  Old  Point 
Hotel  itself —  now  silent  anil  appar- 
ently deserted — my  thoughts  would 
every  now  and  then  revert  to  the 
strange  display  of  liuman  passion  that 
I  had  just  witnessed  at  the  Old  Wharf- 
Side.  Its  character  I  could  not  attempt 
to  fathom.  But,  to  my  still  further  be- 
wilderment, that  strange  phenomenon 
which  we  call  in  half-earnest  "  a  recol- 
lection of  some  former  state  of  exist- 
ence," came  once  more  .into  play. 
Mrs.  Goldrick  was  strange  enough,  but 
I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  head  that 
somehow  or  other  slic  was  not  al- 
together strange  to  me.  I  had  heard 
her  (piote  French  and  ejaculate  in 
German  —  neither  of  which  surprised 
me  in  the  mother  of  my  scapegrace  ac- 
quaintance Luke  Goldricic  —  so  the 
jargon  of  un-Knglish  words  with  wliich 
iier  voice  connected  itself  in  my  mind 
might  have  been  one  of  these  two 
tongues.  The  idea  seemed  impossible, 
but  I  had  long  ceased  to  regard  any 
conceivable  idea  as  strange. 

Of  course  I  did  not  linger  at  St. 
Bavons;  but,  having  seen  that  the 
thousand  potmds  were  still  safe,  came 
back  by  the  earliest  train. 

CHAPTER  XII.      WHAT  THE  SUN   SAW. 

No  wonder  that  Harold  Vaughan 
thought  he  had  seen  the  coming  of 
a  corpse  to  life.  The  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  Zelda  with  the  child  of 
Marietta,  thougli  vague,  amounted  to 
moral  certainty.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  describe  the  utter  ocean  of 
joy  into  whicli  her  whole  soul  was 
plunged.  Her  tears  and  her  sighs  had 
removed  not  ten,  nor  twenty,  but  forty 
years  —  if  Marietta,  the  unmarried 
Marietta,  had  stood  before  her  she 
would  not  have  taken  her  for  a  ghost. 
The  discovery  of  Zelda  was  the  only 
mould  of  hope  and  joy  that  existed  for 
her,  and  into  it  she  poured  all  the  life 
which,  like  her  gold,  she  had  been 
hoarding  up  for  years.  Not  only 
would  she  deliver  up  her  trust,  and 
bless  the  pang  which  the  parting  with 
so  much  coin  of  the  realm  even  to 
Zelda  would  cause  her,  but  she  would 
feast  her  eyes  on  the  girl  who,  thougli 
unseen  since  babyhood,  had  become  to 
her  noriiing  less  than  a  religion,  for 
wliich  she  had  sufl'ered  like  a  Trappist 
or  a  Fakir.  As  for  Aaron,  the  scoun- 
drel who  had  preyed  upon  and  made 
sordid  capital  out  of  her  soul,  who  had 
made  her  remorse  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, and  her  faiili  and  hope  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  black-mail  —  she 
had  not  found  room  for  him  in  her 
mind  yet  awliile  —  there  would  be  time 
enough  when  the  great,  immediate  joy 
became  sated  to  revive  it  Avith  the 
piquant  fiavor  of  revenge.  At  present 
she  could  only  feel  the  sun-lit  shadow 
of  her  crowning  absolution,  for  as  such 
she  regarded  the  acceptance  of  her 
self-devotion  by  the  invisible  powers. 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  but  only  known  all  tliese 
years  I  "  she  could  not  h(Up  exclaiming. 


"  If  I  had  only  known  that  I  had  but 
to  reach  out  my  hand  to  grasp  the 
child  I  "  But  even  this  repentance  for 
blindness  to  the  things  that  are  nearest, 
usually  so  intensely  bitter,  could  not 
rob  her  of  one  foretaste  of  what  was  to 
come.  There  was  fate  in  it  all,  hhe 
believed  —  in  the  penance  as  well  as 
in  the  expiation,  nor  could  the  latter 
CTer  have  been  gaine<l  without  under- 
going the  former.  The  more  intense 
had  been  the  pain,  the  more  intense 
would  be  the  reward. 

Still,  though  he  had  been  the  neces- 
sary instrument  of  her  punishment, 
that  was  no  reason  for  her  sparing  him 
one  jot  of  her  scorn.  She  hi«d  him 
most  gloriously  at  her  mercy  ;  he  had 
not  only  forfeited  his  claim  to  black- 
mail, but  he  had  confessed  a  crime  for 
which  she  could  deliver  liim  up  to  jus- 
tice—  joy,  though  it  softened  her  to 
herselt,  did  not  render  her  generous  or 
merciful.  Wliy  indeed  should  it  V  If 
he  did  not  deserve  hanging,  it  was  not 
likely  that  his  wife  should  be  brouglit 
to  view  the  matter  logically. 

"  Oh,"  she  thought,  "  if  1  could  only 
make  things  happen  as  fast  as  I  wi^h, 
and  could  wish  as  fast  as  I  feel  I " 
And  then  she  went  to  the  cupboard, 
and  took  out  a  pen  and  ink  —  the  only 
things  that*  had  not  been  eatable  — 
lay  down  again  on  the  floor,  and  began 
her  revenge  by  writing  at  once  to  the 
unseen  Zelda,  while  she  left  Iter  hus- 
band crouched  up  and  shivering  on 
tlie  cellar  stairs.  lie  was  likely  to  wait 
there  a  long  time,  for  Marietta's  gift 
of  writing  had  been  long  unused,  and 
the  worn-out  quill  was  a  f)oor  con- 
ductor from  her  heart  to  tliefcrapof 
mouse-nibbled  paper  which,  after  a 
search,  Ehe  found. 

(To  bo  contiDued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  III.    MARQUIS  OF  KINSGEAR. 

Thk  Duke  of  Courthope  and  Revel 
never  did  hear  anything  more  of  the 
business  which  had  formed  the  topic 
of  conversation  between  his  Grace  and 
I>ord  Newcomen.  The  noble  marquis, 
his  discreet  and  business-like  father- 
in-law,  died  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  leaving  his  title  and  entailed 
estates  to  be  fought  for  between  a  slioe- 
maker  in  Cork  and  a  captain  in  the 
Indian  army ;  both  of  whom  were 
ruined  in  pocket  and  character  by  the 
litigation,  just  as  a  merchant  seaman 
returned  from  Australia  with  an  attor- 
ney behind  him,  and  established  his 
claim  to  govern  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions  by  hereditary  right,  all 
wants  of  aptitude  and  education  not- 
withstanding. Tlie  charming  French 
marchioness  who  had  been  the  life  of 
London  society  so  long,  died  also. 
She  caught  cold,  dowagering  about 
with  visiting  cards,  in    an  east  wind  ; 
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and  a  Yankee  Bowery  girl  whom  the 
merchant  seaman  had  met  while  on  a 
spree  ashore  at  New  York,  was  the 
next  Marchioness  of  Newcomen.  She 
made  a  showy  peeress  of  the  realm  ; 
and  had  very  tall  footmen,  who  called 
out  her  name  loudly  upon  drawing- 
room  days,  so  that  all  St.  James'  Street 
might  know  what  a  fine  coach  and 
coachman  she  had.  A  good  natured 
marchioness  she  was  too,  and  would 
have  given  much  more  money  than 
she  did  to  public  chai-ities  if  the  costs 
of  the  attorney  who  raised  her  to  the 

Eeerage  had  not  been  so  large ;  and 
er  fortunes,  had  they  anything  to  do 
with  this  history,  might  be  worth  fol- 
lowing. As  it  is  they  would  lead  us 
too  far  afield. 

The  bright-eyed  Duchess  of  Court- 
hope,  who  had  married  so  grandly 
and  so  unhappily,  fell  into  a  low  fever 
while  superintending  the  preparations 
of  her  mother's  funeral,  and,  last  of  all 
her  family,  she  died  also,  leaving  only 
one  child,  a  son,  of  about  twelve 
years'  old,  who  had  been  her  sole 
hope  and  darling  in  this  world.  His 
name  was,  among  many  other  names, 
Bertran-Cardwell  Wyldwyl ;  he  was 
commonly  called  Marquis  of  Kinsgear, 
and  he  was  undoubted  heir  to  the 
titles  and  estates  of  Courthope  and 
Revel,  with  the  unentailed  estates  of 
Newcomen  ;  though  strange  to  say  he 
was  only  mentioned  in  his  mother's 
and  grandfather's  will  as  Bertran- 
Cardwell  ("  my  beloved  son  or  grand- 
son "),  his  own  family  name  of 
Wildwyl  and  the  titles  which  he  wore 
by  courtesy  having  been  omitted  evi- 
dently through  the  blunder  of  a  con- 
veyancer. "  It  was  not  even  worth 
while  to  set  the  blunder  right,"  said 
Mr.  Mortmain,  the  confidential  family 
solicitor  of  the  Wyldwyls,  to  his  chief 
clerk.     "  There  is  and  can  be  no  dis- 

f)ute  about  the  person  meant.  The 
ate  duchess  had  only  one  son,  and 
her  father,  the  late  marquis,  had  no 
other  grandchild,  whom  he  ever  to  my 
knowledge  recognized." 

"It  is  a  curious  mistake  for  Mr. 
Pynsent  to  have  made,  though,  sir ; 
isn't  it  ?  "  observed  the  clerk,  who  had 
private  suspicions  of  his  own  respect- 
ing the  aflFair  of  Mr.  Mortmain's  cli- 
ents. "  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Copeland," 
answered  his  employer,  fastening  a 
steady  glance  on  his  subordinate,  and 
both  kept  up  the  legal  fiction  of  de- 
ceiving each  other  even  in  the  recesses 
of  their  office,  where  there  was  no 
manner  of  occasion  for  double-dealing. 
So  in  due  time  honest  Mr.  Copeland 
rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
it  signed  *'  Mortmain,  Mortmain  and 
Feoff "  upon  the  briefs  which  it  sub- 
mitted for  the  opinion  of  counsel. 

CHAPTER  IV.   THE  LAW  OF  ENTAIL. 

Full  eighteen  years  after  the  Duke 
of  Courthope's  marriage,  his  Grace 
was  seated  one  morning  in  the  library 
of  his  hereditary  castle  of  Buauma- 
noir,    which    had   been  a   monarch's 


residence,  and  was  part  of  the  dowry  of 
a  king's  daughter,  who  had  brought 
royal  blood  into  the  blue  veins  of 
Revel.  It  was  a  noble  apartment, 
where  generations  of  bygone  princes 
and  statesmen  had  wrought  and  pon- 
dered. It  seemed  still  big  with  the 
silent  memories  of  history  ;  and  about 
it  were  grave  dark  pictures  and  mute 
marble  busts  of  captains,  judges,  and 
ministers  who  had  illustrated  the  lofly 
house  of  Wyldwyl  from  generation  to 
generation,  being  born  into  place  and 
honors.  It  had  served  many  purposes, 
that  grand  old  room  with  its  fretted 
roof,  sculptured  and  painted  by  cun- 
ning hands  long  cold.  It  had  deep 
embayed  windows  which  looked  over 
tall  woods  with  the  antlered  deer  that 
dwelt  there ;  and  a  broad  expanse  of 
silver  lake  where  the  sluggish  tench 
and  the  hoary  carp  slept  in  dim  hollows 
under  tideless  waves,  while  the  stately 
cygnet  sailed  grandly  over  them.  It 
was  here  that  Henry  II.  made  his  first 
appeal  to  Sir  Raoul  Wyldwyl,  of 
Courthope,  against  the  arrogance  of 
Becket,  and  that  Richard  III.  brooded 
over  his  dark  and  thorny  path  to 
power.  Here  that  the  eighth  Henry, 
moved  by  Thomas  Lord  Revel,  re- 
solved upon  his  lawless  divorce,  which 
changed  the  faith  of  England  ;  and 
that  Charles  I.  determined  on  the  ar- 
rest of  the  five  members,  influenced, 
as  was  supposed,  by  the  secret  advice 
of  Archibald  Wyldwyl,  first  Marquis 
of  Kinsgear. 

On  the  northern  wall,  behind  a  long 
row  of  folio  volumes  marked  with  the 
names  of  theologians  and  philosophers, 
a  sliding  door  opened  which  led 
through  secret  passages  into  one  of 
•the  most  sylvan  parts  of  the  park. 
Ycu  pressed  the  back  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor in  the  centre  of  his  "  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,"  and  the  well-made  panel 
moved  noiselessly  backwards  in  it's 
groove.  In  the  passages  beyond  the 
Jacobite  emissaries  from  St.  Germains 
had  lain  concealed  in  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam and  Anne,  while  their  cause  was 
still  worth  a  risk,  because  it  had  still  a 
hope.  It  was  in  a  niche  of  a  bow  win- 
dow which  commanded  the  widest 
view  of  the  country  round  that  the 
last  hopes  of  the  young  Pretender  had 
been  ruined  after  the  defeat  of  Cullo- 
den ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walj5ole  had 
won  over  the  most  powerful  of  his  re- 
maining adherents  to  the  house  of  Han- 
over. They  were  keen-sighted  men, 
those  nobles  of  the  long  prosperous 
line  of  Wyldwyl,  and  seldom  found 
themselves  on  the  losing  side  in  politics; 
while  politics  were  the  business  of  gen- 
tlemen and  patriots.  But  the  present 
duke  finding  them  given  over  t<5  the 
commercial  classes,  and  become  more  or 
less  a  game  of  all  fours  between  stock- 
jobbers, speculators,  contractors,  and 
the  permanent  clerks  of  departments, 
had  early  learned  to  feel  the  same  con- 
tempt for  them  which  is  entertained 
by  most  men  of  high  rank  and  large 
fortune  for  the  pettifoggery  of  modern 
administration.     He  considered  truly 


that  office  was  not  worth  the  vexations 
and  annoyances  which  inevitably  ac- 
companied it ;  and  after  having  been 
for  a  few  Aveeks  a  member  of  the  club 
which  formed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first 
cabinet,  he  would  never  consent  to  be 
mixed  up  with  any  other,  nor  was  he 
asked  for  his  advice  by  any  future 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Latterly  he 
had  resided  a  large  part  of  the  year  at 
Beaumanoir,  because  he  was  a  much 
greater  man  there  than  in  London ; 
and  he  might  have  lived  on  his  estates 
in  dignity  and  happiness  had  he  not 
been  seized  with  an  incurable  greed 
and  thirst  for  land.  His  Grace's 
agents  had  oi-ders  to  buy  up  every 
acre,  perch,  and  rood  that  was  for  sale 
in  the  county  :  and  it  was  well  known 
that  he  would  give  any  price  for  it, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  pass  into 
other  hands.  The  first  news  that  an 
estate  in  his  Grate's  neighborhood 
might  be  bought  was  as  good  as  a  for- 
tune to  any  one.  Sometimes  land  was 
bought  and  sold  half  a  dozen  times  by 
his  own  agents  or  their  coadjutors  be- 
fore it  was  ultimately  conveyed  to  him, 
and  the  bills  of  surveyors,  solicitors, 
and  conveyancers  employed  in  these 
purchases  were  prodigious. 

The  nominal  rent  roll  of  the  Duke 
of  Courthope,  when  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family, 
amounted  to  about  ninety  thousand  a 
year.  Since  then,  however,  it  had 
enormously  increased,  and  his  Grace 
thought  with  some  complacency  that 
whereas,  at  his  accession  to  the  duke- 
dom, his  revenue  had  barely  exceeded 
ten  thousand  a  year  from  land  within 
his  own  county,  he  could  now  show  by 
figures  that  his  rents  should  not  be  less 
than  seventy  thousand  a  year  there. 
To  be  sure,  the  liabilities  upon  these 
large  estates  had  necessarily  accumu- 
lated. It  had  been  deemed  expedient 
to  destroy  the  late  duke's  will  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  legacy  duty,  and  his 
Grace  had  left  behind  him  such  direc- 
tions as  he  had  to  leave  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  had  also  been  considered 
peculiarly  fortunate  for  the  family 
honor  that  a  son  and  successor  had 
been  born  to  him  just  in  the  nick  of 
time ;  for  had  not  the  present  duke 
made  himself  responsible  for  about 
eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the 
family  debt  on  coming  of  age,  there 
were  some  rough-tongued  creditors  who 
talked  of  impeaching  bis  late  Grace 
for  misdemeanor.  However,  all  this 
was  ancient  history.  The  living  duke 
had  always  been  able  to  obtain  loans 
for  his  immediate  needs.  He  had 
borrowed  money  at  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
usury  to  buy  land  which  yielded  two 
per  cent,  of  income ;  and  when  he 
wanted  more  to  uphold  his  rank  and 
dignity,  he  had  deferred  the  payment  of 
the  late  duke's  bequests,  which  had  been 
confided  to  his  honor  till  a  convenient 
season,  and  applied  the  family  trusts 
which  had  devolved  upon  him  to  his 
own  use.  In  most  cases  the  cesluis 
que  trust  had  unhesitatingly  confided 
their   possessions    to  his  keeping ;  in 
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others  hu  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ask  tlieir  consent,  because 
incjuiry  is  never  made  about  trust 
property,  while  the  usual  rates  of  in- 
terest can  be  paid,  or  disputed  uj)on 
specious  grounds  ;  and  if  it  should  ever 
become  neeisssary,  argued  his  Grace 
with  perfect  reason,  the  capital  sums 
taken  could  Iw  always  replaced,  or 
some  satisfactory  arranj^ement  made 
respectinj^  them.  The  powerful  head 
of  a  noble  house,  with  places,  pensions, 
and  a  st-ore  of  church  livinjjs  at  his 
dis[)Osal,  invariably  finds  his  poor  re- 
lations mana<reable  —  and  if  not,  there 
was  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
suits  lasted  till  the  original  cause  of 
them  was  forgotten. 

Therefore  his  Grace,  who  knew  well 
what  he  was  about,  and  was  fully 
aware  that  an  English  duke  can  do  no 
wrong,  gnmted  life  annuities  by  the 
dozen  ;  and  made  tlebt  support  debt, 
as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him  : 
which  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  any 
one  who  has  the  world's  respect",  his 
friends'  credit,  his  kinsmen's  hopes 
and  property  in  custody,  .and  is  legally 
provided  with  a  life-interest  in  false 
appearances.  He  signed  his  name  to 
more  papers  than  he  could  remember, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  al- 
ways done,  giving  greedy  people  large 
shadows  for  their  substance.  If  his 
affairs  were  in  inextricable  confusion, 
if  he  was  utterly  insolvent,  he  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  otl"  than  most 
other  noblemen,  and  it  was  really  no 
business  of  his.  When  his  son  came 
of  age  the  estates  must  be  resettled, 
as  was  usual  and  convenient ;  and 
money  could  be  raised  in  this  way,  as 
it  had  been  when  he  himself  attained 
his  majority.  By  and  by  a  rich  mar- 
riage would  put  everything  to  rights. 
Indeed  there  was  a  banker's  daughter 
in  the  market.  She  had  a  fortune  of 
five  millions  sterling;  and  the  duke 
had  been  privately  informed  by  Lady 
Overlaw,  his  friend,  relative,  and  very 
intimate  counsellor,  that  the  banker 
longed  to  have  his  child  martyred  and 
glorified  as  duchess  presumptive  of 
Courthope.  He  was  not  sure,  if  the 
banker  behaved  himself,  that  his  son, 
Lord  Kinsgear,  should  not  marry  her  ; 
though  this  son  had  been  engaged 
from  his  cradle,  by  a  family  compact 
the  duke  had  never  quite  understood, 
to  Amabel,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  his  Grace's 
uncle,  commander-in-chief,  by  birth 
and  patronage,  of  her  Majesty's 
forces  in  India.  Mr.  Mortmain,  the 
duke's  family  solicitor,  knew  more  of 
this  compact,  and  the  duke  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  consult  him. 

CHAPTER  V.      MR.    MORTMAIN. 

Meantime  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Courthope,  while  revolving  these  and 
other  projects  in  his  mind  at  leisure, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  an  estate  in 
Chancery,  which  might  be  got  out  of 
it  with  a  little  money  and  interest ; 
so  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Mortmain,  his 


family  solicitor,  to  pull  the  strings  of 
his  new  puppet.  Mr.  Mortmain  has- 
tened to  obey  the  summons  of  his  illus- 
trious client,  and  the  duke  ordered  a 
dog-cart  to  fetch  him  from  the  station. 

As  he  sat  in  the  library  looking  at 
a  pair  of  new  guns  which  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Manton's,  he  heard  the 
wheels  of  the  dog-cart  returning  with 
the  lawyer  in  it ;  and  he  pressed  a 
large  hand  bell  which  stood  upon  the 
carved  oak  table  before  him. 

An  Italian  valet  answered  the  loud 
silver  sound  of  the  bell.  No  country 
but  Italy  now  produces  servants  illiter- 
ate enough  to  do  their  duty  content- 
edly. The  duke  told  his  valet  to 
show  Mr.  Mortmain  up  at  once,  and 
to  take  care  that  he  did  not  tumble 
against  anything.  Mr.  Mortmain  was 
near-sighted,  and  the  duke  ordered 
Giovanni  to  bring  him,  just  as  he 
would  have  asked  for  a  parcel  contain- 
ing something  fragile. 

"  How  are  you.  Alderman  ?  "  said 
his  Grace,  in  a  high  falsetto  voice  be- 
tween a  squeak  and  a  roar ;  for  most 
of  the  Wyldwyls  spoke  not  only 
loudly,  but  had  an  intonation  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  part  of  speech 
may  be  observed  to  characterize  whole 
noble  families,  who  borrow  it  the  one 
from  the  other. 

"  I  hope  I  see  your  Grace  quite 
well?"  answered  Mr.  Mortmain,  in 
more  conventional  notes,  replying  after 
the  custom  of  his  age  and  profession 
by  a  (juestion  to  a  question. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you.  Alder- 
man," returned  the  duke,  without 
looking  up  from  his  gun-case.  "  A 
little  gout  at  times,  but  that  is  good 
for  the  complexion."  It  may  be  here 
observed  that  Alderman  was  not  Mr. 
Mortmain's  Christian  name,  but  it 
pleased  the  duke  to  call  him  Alderman 
(it  was  a  way  his  Grace  had,  to  give 
nicknames),  and  it  pleased  Mr.  Mort- 
main, for  business  reasons  and  the  fruit 
of  the  toady-tree,  to  accept  any  appel- 
lation the  duke  chose  to  bestow  on 
him. 

"  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  say  so," 
now  remarked  Mr.  Mortmain,  "  your 
Grace  is  looking  in  remarkably  vig- 
orous health.  I  perceive  by  '  Dod's 
Peerage,"  a  work  to  which  Mrs.  Mort- 
main occasionally  refers  in  my  pres- 
ence, that  there  is  not  any  impor- 
tant diffei'ence  between  your  Grace's 
age  and  mine,  yet  I  am  quite  gray, 
whereas  "  — 

"  Ah,"  screamed  the  duke  again, 
in  that  amazing  falsetto,  "  old  fellow, 
are  you.  Alderman  ?  I  dare  say.  My 
hair  was  always  black,  and  always 
will  be.  You  are  of  a  different  breed. 
Alderman.  But  how  about  Gripwell's 
trustees ;  have  you  raised  the  money 
to  satisfy  them?  Their  estate  takes 
a  corner  out  of  my  property,  and  if 
any  radical  fellow  were  to  get  hold  of 
it,  he  might  play  old  Harry  with  my 
deer." 

"I  fear,  your  Grace,"  replied  Mr. 
Mortmain,  who  spoke  very  slowly  and 
precisely,  "  I  fear  —  ahem  — :-  we  shall 


not  be  able  to  raise  the  money.  Ex- 
cept," he  added,  after  a  pause,  ••  by 
means  of  life  insurances  at  a  very  con- 
siderable interest." 

"  Ah,  that's  your  business,  .\.lder- 
man,"  shouted  the  duke,  shrilly.  His 
Grace  often  shammed  being  a  fool  in 
money  matters,  but  he  was  not  so. 
By  this  means,  however,  he  frequently 
caught  people  out,  and  induced  them 
to  commit  themselves,  just  when  they 
thought  thev  liad  overreached  his 
innocence ;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  this 
when  he  considered  it  worth  while  to 
catch  them.  Sometimes  he  had  other 
designs. 

"I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise 
any  means  by  which  sufficient  funds 
can  be  raised  to  purcliase  the  Grip- 
well  estates  at  present,"  resumed  Mr. 
Mortmain,  nursing  his  right  leg-  with 
an  absent,  wistful  look. 

"  Why  not,  Alderman  ?  "  piped  the 
Duke.  "  My  son  will  cut  off'  the  en- 
tail, and  resettle  the  estates  as  soon  as 
he  is  of  age." 

"  Why,  yes,  yoor  Grace,"  replied 
Mr.  Mortmain,  "  but  we  have  to  deal, 
as  you  are  aware,  with  a  very  trouble- 
some old  gentleman,  named  Brown, 
who  firmly  maintains  that  his  sister 
was  married  to  the  late  duke.  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  hold  proof  of  this 
marriage,  after  which,  he  avers,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Mortmain,  consulting  some 
notes  in  his  pocket-book,  "  that  his 
sister  was  decoyed  to  Italy,  and  there 
forcibly  placed  in  a  convent  at  Naples. 
She  fled  thence  with  the  assistance  of 
a  person  who  obtained  access  to  her, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  If 
that  daughter  survives,  she  is  unques- 
tionably Countess  of  Winguid." 

"  And  I  ?  "  asked  the  duke  hoarsely. 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  Mr.  Mort- 
main blandly,  "your  Grace  would 
have  no  name.  Many  of  my  clients 
among  the  hereditary  nobility  are  in 
that  delicate  position ;  but  as  we  are 
in  possession,  we  might  possible  efTect 
without  difficulty  such  a  compromise 
as  would  admit  of  your  Grace  retain- 
ing the  title,  and  a  portion  of  the  life- 
interest  in  the  estates  of  her  ladyship 
the  countess." 

The  duke  was  very  pale.  He  had 
quite  lost  his  hoity-toity  manner,  and 
got  off  his  stilts.  "  She  could  only 
take  the  Scotch  titles  and  property," 
he  said,  clutching  at  a  straw,  "  eh. 
Mortmain?" 

"  She  could  only  take  the  Scotch 
titles,"  said  Mr.  Mortmain,  dryly,  "  but 
she  would  inherit  all  the  property  save 
Beaumanoir,  which  would  pass  in  the 
ordinary  course  to  Lord  George 
Wyldwyl  your  uncle.  It  is  also  my 
duty  to  inform  your  Grace  that  in  the 
case  of  Mademoiselle  Zephirine  Mal- 
voisin,  although  we  have  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  death  of  both  mother  and 
son,  and  the  brother  is  held  by  the 
double  tie  of  an  annuity  and  a  forgery, 
yet  your  Grace's  previous  contract 
with  that  young  lady  is  perfectly  valid 
by  the  law  of  Ireland,  where  the 
AVaifecoast  estates  and  fisheries  are 
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situated,  and  they  are  the  next  im- 
portant part  of  your  Grace's  inher- 
itance. If  therefore  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  late  duke's  marriage  with  Miss 
Margaret  Brown  on  demurrer  by  al- 
leging lapse  of  time  and  the  Statute  of 
Lunitations,  still,  as  the  confessor  of 
the  late  duchess  pointed  out  to  her 
Grace,  the  prior  claim  of  Mademoiselle 
Malvoisin  unquestionably  invalidates 
the  completeness  of  your  union  with 
the  Lady  Helena  Placard  Cardwell. 
Moreover,  although  the  sole  surviving 
issue  of  this  previous  marriage  is  a 
daughter  who  has  drifted  into  ruin 
and"  out  of  sight,  having  been  kst 
heard  of  as  the  companion  of  a  French 
political  convict  at  Cayenne,  never- 
theless she  might  become  extremely 
troublesome  if  she  ever  got  wind  of 
her  rights,  and  we  have  really  two 
bars  sinister  to  surmount.  Both  are 
indeed  out  of  sight  at  present  ;  and 
it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  pre- 
sume to  suggest  that  your  Grace  had 
better  not  set  the  keen  eyes  of  money- 
lenders to  work,  lest  they  should  sud- 
denly spy  out  something  dangerous." 
"  Dear  me.  Mortmain,"  said  the 
Duke,  smiling  graciously  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  "  if  we  were  all  to 
listen  to  you  legal  gentlemen  we  should 
hardly  be  able  to  believe  in  our  own 
identity.  All  sorts  of  things  have 
happened  since  the  time  of  Noah." 
His  Grace  pretended  to  have  recov- 
ered his  spirits,  for  it  was  not  desira- 
ble that  Mr.  Mortmain  should  suppose 
that  his  startling  communication  had 
much  affected  his  client.  On  these 
points  his  Grace  was  an  admirable 
diplomatist.  So  instead  of  putting  a 
orrave  face  on  the  matter,  he  treated 
it  as  a  mere  ordinary  gossip  which 
rather  bored  him.  Presently  he  said, 
yawning,  — 

"  By  the  way,  Mortmain,  have  you 
settled  that  business  with  Mr.  Sharpe  ? 
I  cannot  assign  my  Cornish  mines  to 
him.  Confound  it !  I  won't  hear  of 
it.  They  are  the  only  things  which 
always  bring  me  ready  money,  and  if 
they  had  not  dropped  in  last  year  on 
me  as  universal  legatee  of  Lady  Pen- 
carrow,  I  should  have  almost  known 
what  it  was  to  be  inconvenienced ; 
egad  I  should."  And  the  duke 
showed  his  teeth,  which  were  white 
and  even  aa  ever.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  and  cordial  than  his 
manner. 

"  Mr.  Sharpe  appears  to  have  some 
information  which  he  will  not  at  pres- 
ent communicate,"  answered  Mr. 
Mortmain,  knitting  his  brows  and 
again  referring  to  his  notes.  "  He 
therefore  peremptorily  insists  upon 
iiecurity  for  the  whole  of  his  outstand- 
ing demands  upon  your  Grace,  and 
will  listen  to  no  delay  or  temporizing. 
From  what  I  can  gather,  the  intelli- 
gence he  lias  received,  and  which  has 
urged  him  to  such  prompt  and  deci- 
sive action,  has  reference  to  some  of 
your  Grace's  family  papers  which 
came  into  his  hands,  in  a  manner 
which  be  declines  to  explain,  as  solic- 


itor for  the  trustees  of  Sir  Richard 
Porteous,  whose  estates  have  been  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  his  cred- 
itors." 

"  An  attempt  to  extort  money  by 
threats  is  a  punishable  offence.  Mort- 
main, isn't  it  ?  We  could  catch  him 
there,"  observed  the  duke,  who  shared 
that  foible  common  to  big  people, 
of  thinking  himself  very  shrewd  at 
law.  "  I  could  write  a  note  to  the 
attorney-general,  and  we  would  have 
Mr.  Sharpe  in  Newgate  before  he  knew 
where  he  was.  A  criminal  informa- 
tion is  a  serious  thing,  you  know, 
Mortmain." 

"  I  am  afraid,  your  Grace,  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  not  the  kind  of  fish  who 
could  be  caught  in  that  net,"  answered 
Mr.  Mortmain,  after  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  deep  thought.  "  From  cer- 
tain hints  which  be  threw  out,  I  am 
even  apprehensive  that  your  Grace 
might  not  find  it  altogether  safe  to 
irritate  him ;  and  I  am  never  inclined 
to  advise  any  hostile  course  of  action, 
which  it  might  be  subsequently  deemed 
more  prudent  to  abandon." 

"  No,"  said  the  duke,  pursing  his 
lips  together  thoughtfully,  "  it  is  never 
good  to  bark  till  one  can  bite  —  you're 
right  there.  But,  by  George,  he  had 
better  look  to  himself  if  he  offends  me. 
I'd  take  care  he  never  set  foot  in  this 
country  any  more." 

"  I  think  your  Grace  might,  on  the 
whole,  find  it  better  to  get  rid  of  him 
quietly,"  remarked  Mr.  Mortmain, 
scratching  the  point  of  his  left  ear,  as 
he  only  did  when  in  great  perplexity. 
"  He  is  rather  an  illiterate  person,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  but  I  have  been  upon  several 
occasions  brought  into  contact  with 
him  professionally,  and  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  recommend  my  noble  cli- 
ents to  submit  to  his  terms  rather 
than  take  the  risk  of  proceedings 
against  him.  Mr.  Sharpe,"  added  Mr. 
Mortmain,  after  a  pause,  "  has  consid- 
erable influence  in  high  quarters,  and 
much  money.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
criminal  inlbrmation  could  not  be  filed 
against  him  with  any  chance  of  success, 
however  prudently  the  case  was  con- 
ducted ;  we  have  at  present  few  coun- 
sel of  commanding  ability  at  the  bar ; 
and  even  although  we  might  possibly 
obtain  a  verdict  against  him,  he  would 
appeal  again  and  again,  and  he  is 
rather  a  formidable  adversary,  because 
he  is  not  only,  I  believe,  part  propri- 
etor of  a  daily  newspaper,  but  he  has 
also  a  strong  party  at  the  Home  Office, 
and  at  court." 

♦'  Old  Tythe,  the  bishop's  brother, 
you  mean,"  nodded  the  duke. 

"Ye-es,"  mused  Mr.  Mortmain, 
"  and  others  :  I  should  not  be  disposed 
to  say  confidently  where  his  influence 
begins  or  ends." 

"  I  always  knew  he  was  a  cunning 
fellow,"  replied  the  duke.  "  My 
father  would  have  made  him  wince, 
though." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Mr.  Mortmain,  who 
was  a  sincere  and  honorable  friend  of 
the  upper  classes.    "  Thirty  years  ago, 


your  Grace,  the  nobility  could  do 
many  things  which  now  they  cannot 
do." 

"  Come  and  look  at  my  aviaries. 
Mortmain  ;  I  know  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
bird-fancier,"  said  the  duke,  pleasantly 
changing  the  conversation.  "  Dinner 
will  be  ready  in  an  hour.  There  will 
be  nobody  here  but  the  chaplain  and 
my  cousin,  Lady  Overlaw.  We  must 
drink  a  bumper  in  memory  of  the  good 
old  times  after  dinner." 

"  Will  your  Grace  permit  me  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations  in  my 
dress  before  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  her  ladyship  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Mortmain,  with  his  best  company 
voice  and  manners. 

"  No."  said  the  duke,  with  a  kind 
despotic  way  he  could  make  very 
charming.  "  Half  an  hour  is  time 
enough  to  dress.  Giovanni  shall  come 
to  us  when  the  first  bell  is  going  to 
ring  for  dinner,  and  I  want  your  opin- 
ion on  my  golden  pheasants." 

"Most  honored,  your  Grace,"  said 
the  fascinated  solicitor,  who,  having 
frankly  given  his  professional  advice, 
was  now  naturally  eager  for  good  so- 
ciety. 

"  By  the  way,  alderman,"  said  the 
duke,  as  they  stood  watching  the  beau- 
tiful birds  whose  golden  plumage 
shone  so  splendidly  in  the  last  rays  of 
sunset,  "  you  know  my  son  Kinsgear 
has  got  his  commission  in  the  Guards. 
You  will  have  to  draw  his  marriage 
settlements  next." 

'•  Are  General  Lord  George  Wyld- 
wyl  and  Miss  Amabel  about  to  return 
so  soon  from  India,  your  Grace  ?  I 
had  understood  his  lordship's  command 
did  not  expire  for  another  year." 

"  Aye,  Alderman,  but  I  was  thinking 
of  Lord  Cursitor's  daughter.  Lady 
Overlaw  tells  me  she  will  have  five 
millions,  and  her  father  has  behaved 
very  well  about  a  first  charge  on  the 
Gripwell  estates,  which  is  in  his 
hands." 

"  I  fail  precisely  to  comprehend 
your  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Mortmain 
gravely. 

"  Egad,  Alderman,  I  speak  plain 
English  too.  My  son.  Lord  Kinsgear, 
shall  marry  Miss  Penny,  Lord  Cursi- 
tor's daughter.  Will  that  do  ? " 
laughed  the  duke. 

"  Why,  no,  your  Grace,   certainly 

not,"  replied  Mr.  Mortmain  decisively. 

"How's   that?  "asked   the    duke, 

throwing   up  his  head   like   a  strong 

horse  that  chafes  upon  the  curb. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mortmain, 
in  some  surprise.  "Because,"  he 
added  slowly,  '•  Lord  George  Wyldwyl, 
your  uncle,  is  unquestionably  Duke  of 
Courthope  and  Revel,  and  when  he, 
being  a  widower,  waived  his  claim  to 
inherit  on  the  demise  of  the  late  duke, 
it  was  upon  the  express  condition  that, 
should  your  Grace  marry,  his  only 
daughter  should  become  the  wife  of 
your  heir,  and  this  was  a  generous 
stipulation,  for  Lord  George  might 
have  prohibitetl  your  Grace  from  mar- 
rying at  all.     Such,  however,  were  the 
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terms  of  '  the  family  compact.'  They  prevented  some 
Bcandal  at  the  time  ;  and  it  would  be  not  only  in  the 
highest  (Ic'^ree  unsafe,  but  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  your  Grace  to  make  any  successful  attempt  to  evade 
them." 

(TobaeontiniMd.) 


IMAGINATIVE  MEDICINE. 

Wk  may  reasonably  give  this  name  to  the  medicines,  pan- 
aceas, elixirs,  charms,  and  amulets  which,  if  they  act  at  all 
upon  bodily  and  mental  maladii^s,  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination.  The  curious  volumes  by  Mr.  JeafFreson 
and  Mr.  Timbs  concerning  doctors,  quacks,  an<l  patients, 
are  crowded  with  illustrative  instances ;  and  the  medical 
journals  are  always  adding  to  the  store,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose j  of  exposing  and  denouncing  quackeries.  Patients, 
strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  a  particular  medica- 
ment will  do  them  good,  often  persuade  themselv(!s  that  this 
result  has  really  been  attained  by  taking  the  substance  in 
question  ;  and  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  disentangle 
the  actual  facts  of  cure  or  no  cure.  Unfortunately  quacks 
are  also  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this  credulous  state  of 
feeling.  In  some  cases,  however,  practitioners  are  as  hon- 
est in  their  belief  as  the  patients  themselves. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  pub- 
lished a  work  "  On  the  Virtues  of  Tar  Water,"  and  a  few 
montlis  before  his  death  he  published  "  Further  Thoughts 
on  Tar  Water."  That  he  honestly  believed  all  he  said 
is  manifest  enougfi.  His  recipe  was  to  put  a  quart  of 
tar  in  a  gallon  of  water,  stir  them  well,  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  to  drink  five  or  six  glasses  of  this  liquor 
or  tar  water  per  day.  That  tar  is  useful  in  many  forms  of 
disease  is  known  to  medical  men  ;  but  the  good  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  went  further,  and  credited  it  with  the- qualities  of  a 
universal  panacea.  He  believed  that  tar  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  the  "  vital  element  of  the  universe,"  pure  in- 
visible fire, "  the  most  subtle  of  bodies."  He  mi.xed  up  much 
of  the  mysticism  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  with  the 
functions  and  maladies  of  the  human  body ;  the  learned 
studied  his  philosophy,  but  the  unlearned  were  much  taken 
with  his  tar  water,  which  speedily  had  an  enormous  success. 
There  was  a  "  Tar  Water  Warehouse  "  in  Burystreet,  St. 
James's ;  and  the  reputed  cures  were  prodigious.  If  people 
imagined  themselves  to  be  cured,  it  was  hard  to  tell  them 
that  they  were  not  ;  and  jet  the  maladies  for  which  this 
tar  water  was  taken  as  a  specific  included  many  which  phy- 
sicians nowadays  believe  would  be  quite  untouched  by  it. 
Medical  men,  philosophers,  men  of  science,  wits,  satirists, 
attacked  the  bishop's  theory.  Walpole  wrote  an  epigram 
on  it:  — 

Who  dare  deride  what  pions  Cloyne  has  done  1 
The  Church  shall  rise  and  vindicate  her  son  ; 
She  tells  us  all  her  bishops  shepherds  are, 
And  shepherds  heal  their  rotten  sheep  with  tar. 

The  fame  of  tar  water  gradually  died  out. 

The  Mandrake  had  a  long  reign  of  popularity.  The 
Chinese  physicians  assert  that  this  plant  possesses  the  fac- 
ulty of  renovating  exhausted  constitutions.  Some  nations 
have  believed  that  the  root  of  the  mandrake,  if  wholly  dis- 
lodged from  the  ground,  becomes  the  good  genius  of  the 
possessor,  not  only  curing  a  host  of  maladies,  but  discover- 
ing hidden  treasures,  doubling  the  amount  of  money  locked 
up  in  a  box,  keeping  oti'  evil  spirits,  acting  as  a  love-charm, 
and  rendering  several  other  notable  services. 

The  Earlh-bath  once  had  an  amazing  run.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago  a  London  empiric  opened  a  ''  Temple  of  Health  " 
in  Pall  Mall,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  health  at  the  ex- 
travagant charge  of  two  guineas  for  admission,  which  fee 
many  wealthy  simpletons  were  willing  to  pay.  Among 
other  attractions  he  enlisted  the  services  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  said  to  have  been  that  equivocal  person  who  after- 
wards became  Lady  Hamilton.     Many  kinds  of  mountebank 


frauds  were  exhibited  at  this  place  ;  the  last  of  which  wa» 
earth  bathing.  He  and  the  Goddess  of  Health  immersed 
themselves  to  the  chin  in  warm  earth,  he  with  his  hair  full 
dressed  and  powdere«l,  she  with  the  fashionable  coiffure. 
How  many  dupes  honestly  believed  in  their  own  cure  by 
such  means,  history  has  not  lecorded  ;  but  the  admission  to 
the  "  Temple  "  gradually  fell  from  two  guineas  to  one  shil- 
ling, ami  then  the  earth-bath  died  out  —  not,  however,  be- 
fore the  "  lady  "  had  run  much  chance  of  ruining  her  health 
by  this  peculiar  kind  of  bathing. 

Tl^e  i  oad  has  had  its  day  of  importance  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  look  for  specifics  against  diseases  ;  and  so  has 
the  toad-stone,  which  was  described  by  Joanna  Baillie 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  "a  celebrated  anmlet, 
which  was  never  lent  to  any  one  unless  upon  a  bond  for  a 
thousand  marks  for  its  being  safely  restored.  It  was  sov- 
ereign for  protecting  new-born  children  and  their  mothers 
from  the  power  of  the  fairies  ;  and  has  been  repeatedly  bor- 
rowed from  my  mother  for  this  purpose."  This  amulet  was 
described  as  being  a  convex  circular  stone,  rather  less 
than  three  quarters  of  aa  inch  in  diameter,  semi-transpar- 
ent, dark  gray,  and  apparently  silicious  composition  ;  it 
was  set  in  a  massive  silver  thumb  ring.  Besides  its  virtues 
as  a  charm  for  keeping  off  wicked  fairies,  this  toad-stone 
was  believed  to  be  a  specific  against  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  it  was  immersed  in  a  cup  of  water,  and  the  water 
then  quaffed  of!'. 

The  Eagle-stone  bore  some  analogy  to  the  toad-stone. 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  had  an  abundant  belief  in  won- 
derful medicines,  gravely  stated  that  a  round  perforated 
stone,  if  found  in  an  eagle's  nest,  will  prove  to  be  a  spe- 
cific against  disease,  and  a  charm  against  shipwreck  and 
other  disasters.  Mr.  Timbs  quotes  a  passage  from  Char- 
lotte Smith,  to  the  following  effect :  "  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  possessed  an  amulet  of  this  description,  for  which  his 
mother  had  paid  a  considerable  sum.  It  was  small,  brown, 
and  when  shaken  rattled  as  though  another  stone  was  in- 
closed within  it.  A  ribbon  was  usually  passed  throuuh  its 
perforation  ;  and  it  was  said  to  possess  more  virtues  than  I 
can  pretend  to  enumerate." 

Fish  charms  have  been  met  with  among  many  nations. 
The  fish  called  the  bull-head  is  used  by  some  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  as  a  charm  against  fever.  Again,  if  sus- 
pended horizontally,  and  carefully  balanced  by  a  single 
thread,  while  allowed  some  freedom  of  motion,  the  fish  is 
credited  with  the  power  of  indicating,  by  the  direction  of 
the  head,  the  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind 
will  blow.  Many  kinds  of  fish  have  two  hard  bones  just 
within  the  sides  of  the  head ;  and  one  species,  the  maigre, 
has  these  bones  larger  in  proportion  than  most  others. 
These  two  bones,  called  colic  stones,  are  in  some  countries 
regarded  to  possess  medicinal  virtues  ;  mounted  in  gold, 
and  hung  round  the  neck,  they  are  a  specific  for  the  colic. 
But  this  peculiarity  attaches  to  them:  they  must  have  been 
received  as  a  gift ;  if  purchased,  they  do  not  possess  the 
magic  virtue. 

The  Lee  Penny  has  had  much  celebrity  among  curative 
agencies.  It  is  a  dark  red  triangular  stone,  measuring 
about  half  an  inch  along  each  side ;  and  is  set  in  a  silver 
coin.  This  coin,  though  much  defaced,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  shilling  of  Edward  the  First,  and  has  been'  in  the  po'» 
session  of  the  Lee  family  for  centuries.  It  used  to  be  be- 
lieved that  if  this  stone  were  dipped  in  water,  the  water 
when  drank  would  cure  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog.  When  the  plague  was  at  Newcastle,  the  in- 
habitants begged  the  loan  of  the  Lee  Penny,  leaving  a  large 
sum  of  money  as  bond  for  its  safety  ;  it "  did  so  much  good," 
that  the  citizens  wished  to  purchase  and  retain  it  for  the 
sum  deposited ;  but  this  the  owner  declined.  One  Lady 
Baird,  of  Saughton  Hall,  near  Edinburgh,  was  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  and  was  in  a  sad  way  about  it ;  she  begged  the 
loan  of  the  Lee  Penny,  steeped  it  in  water,  drank  the 
water  and  even  bathed  in  it,  continuing  this  course  for  six 
weeks  ;  either  by  the  effect  of  the  water  or  her  imagination, 
of  her  natural  good  health  or  of  an  improved  regimen,  she 
recovered  ;  but  the  Lee  Penny  received  all  the  praise.  In 
one  year  (the  date  unfortunately  not  given),  Mr.  Hamilton, 
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of  Raplock,  cited  Sir  James  Lockhart,  of  Lee,  to  appear 
before  the  Synod  of  Glasglow,  and  answer  to  the  charge 
of  encouraging  and  indulging  in  superstition  by  the  use  of 
the  Lee  Penny.  The  Synod  found  on  inquiry,  that  the 
virtue  was  attributed  to  the  water  in  which  the  stone  was 
dipped,  that  no  words  were  uttered  such  as  are  used  by 
charmers  and  sorcerers;  they  therefore  acquitted  Sir 
James,  on  the  gi-ound  that  "  in  nature  there  are  many 
thinwes  sain  to  work  strange  effects,  whereof  no  humane 
wit  can  give  a  reason  ;  it  having  pleased  God  to  give  unto 
stones  and  herbes  a  special  vertuefor  the  healinge  of/nany 
infirmities  in  man  and  beast." 

Medicinal  rings  were  at  one  time  very  seriously  be- 
lieved in.  Physicians  were  wont  to  wear  finger  rings,  in 
which  stones  were  set ;  and  these  stones  were  credited 
with  the  possession  of  many  virtues.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient was  simply  touched  with  the  ring ;  sometimes  he  put 
it  on  his  finger  for  a  while.  Many  a  patient  has  worn  such 
a  ring  to  stop  an  hemorrhage,  which  sedatives,  absorbents, 
and  astringents  alike  failed  to  allay ;  if  the  desired  result 
followed,  the  ring  was  unreservedly  regarded  as  the  heal- 
ing agent ;  if  the  cure  did  not  follow,  we  are  told  nothing 
about  it ;  for  in  these  matters 

What  is  hit  is  history ; 

But  what  is  missed  is  mystery  ! 

A  wine-colored  amethyst,  set  in  a  ring,  was  a  specific 
against  intoxication  and  its  consequences  ;  a  hyacinth  stone, 
similarly  set,  acted  as  a  charm  to  produce  sleep ;  an  agate 
had  wonderful  power  in  curing  amaurosis  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  eye;  a  jasper  showed  its  value  in  cases  of 
dropsy  and  fever ;  while  a  coral  was  an  antidote  against 
nervousness  and  causeless  fears.  That  many  imaginative 
cures  have  been  wrought  by  such  means,  who  can  deny? 
Even  if  the  patient  only  gets  a  little  better,  and  attributes 
the  healing  influence  to  the  stone  in  the  ring,  he  may  be 
right  so  far  as  this  —  that  the  influence  exerts  itself  through 
the  imagination. 

The  Touch  is,  historically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous examples  of  imaginative  cures,  on  account  of  its  at- 
tributed connection  with  the  Royal  Family  of  England. 
A  belief  prevailed  for  many  centuries  that  ihe  British  sov- 
ereign had  the  power  of  curing  disease  by  touching  the 
part  affected.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  disease  known  as  scrofula  or  king's  evil.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  nine  centuries  ago,  "  touched "  many  of  his 
subjects.  Chroniclers  differed  in  opinion  on  the  question, 
whether  this  power  was  due  to  the  special  piety  of  Edward, 
or  whether  it  was  inherent  in  the  blood  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
To  what  extent  the  Norman  kings  followed  the  example  is 
not  known  ;  but  Henry  the  Second  certainly  "  touched." 
The  ceremony  was  more  or  less  continued  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Stuarts  believed  in  it,  or  at  least  accommo- 
dated the  belief  of  it  in  the  minds  of  other  persons.  Wil- 
liam the  Third  did  not.  Macaulay  says  that  when  the  king 
heard  that  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  sick  per- 
sons towards  the  close  of  Lent,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  silly 
superstition ;  give  the  poor  creatures  some  money,  and 
send  them  away."  And  when,  on  a  particular  occasion,  a 
patient  was  importuning  for  a  touch,  William  said,  "  God 

five  you  belter  health  —  and  more  sense."  How  far  the 
ope  of  some  little  pecuniary  advantage  influenced  the  pa- 
tient, it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  ;  for  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, who  "  touched"  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  first  four  years  after  his  restoration,  is  believed 
to  have  been  rather  liberal  in  giving  money  to  them  ;  and 
the  applicants  were  many  more  in  number  than  those  who 
were  really  afflicted  with  king's  evil.  One  form  of  the 
belief  was  that,  if  the  sovereign  touched  a  particular  coin, 
it  became  thereafter  a  panacea  against  king's  evil ;  several 
such  coins,  called  royal  touch-pieces,  are  preserved  in  the 
Britifh  Museum,  Queen  Anne  touched  no  less  a  person 
than  Doctor  Johnson,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  a  child  of 
three  years  old,  who  aflerwards  became  the  great  lexicog- 
rapher. In  a  prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England, 
printed  during  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  there  is  printed 
a  service  "  At  the  Healing,"  in   which  these   instructions 


are  given  :  "  Then  shall  the  infirm  persons,  one  by 
one,  be  presented  to  the  queen  upon  their  knees ;  and  as 
every  one  is  presented,  and  while  the  queen  is  laying  her 
hands  upon  them  and  putting  the  gold  about  their  necks, 
the  chaplain  that  officiates,  turning  himself  to  her  maj- 
esty, shall  say  the  words  following  :  '  God  give  a  blessing 
to  this  work,  and  grant  that  these  sick  persons,  on  whom 
the  queen  lays  her  hands,  may  recover,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.'  "  Here  the  touch  is  at  once  a  royal  and  a 
religious  ceremony.  An  old  man,  witness  at  a  trial,  averred 
that  when  Queen  Anne  was  at  Oxford  she  touched  him  (then 
a  child)  for  the  evil ;  he  added  that  he  did  not  believe  him- 
self to  have  had  the  evil,  but  "  his  parents  were  poor,  and 
had  no  objection  to  a  bit  of  gold."  If  this  means  that  a 
bit  of  gold  accompanied  the  touch,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  touching  was  popular  among  the  poor.  The  Pre- 
tender, in  the  time  of  George  the  First,  had  a  touch-piece 
cast  or  stamped  for  him,  in  order  that  he  might  exercise 
the  mystic  power  of  the  royal  touch  as  well  as  the  (hoped 
for)  substantial  power.  Touching  for  the  evil  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  practised  in  England  after  the  demise 
of  Queen  Anne.  A  similar  healing  power  was  claimed  by 
many  of  the  French  monarchs,  from  Clovis  the  First  down 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Even  below  the  rank  of  royalty, 
the  attribution  of  this  power  may  be  met  with  in  persons  of 
distinguished  rank  or  exceptional  piety  ;  and  there  may  still 
be  found  old  women  in  our  country  villages  who  claim  to 
be  able  to  cure  warts  and  other  skin  aftections  by  simply 
stroking  the  affected  part  with  the  hand. 

The  caul  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  existing  evi- 
dences of  the  belief  in  a  curative  influence  which,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  possessed  at  all,  can  only  act  through  the  im- 
agination. Those  who  search  the  columns  of  the  Times  for 
curiosities  will  meet  with  advertisements  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  A  child's  caul  for  sale."  "  A  child'  s  caul  to  be 
disposed  of:  a  well-known  preservative  against  drowning, 
etc.  ;  price  ten  guineas."  "  To  mariners,  etc. ;  to  be  sold, 
a  child's  caul,  price  fifleen  guineas."  "  To  be  sold,  a  child's 
caul ;  to  save  gentlemen  trouble  ;  price  thirty  pounds."  "  A 
child's  caul  to  be  sold  for  fifteen  pounds."  Persons  who 
know  nothing  of  this  subject  may  wonder  what  a  child's 
caul  may  be. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  membrane  which  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  head  of  an  infant  at  birth,  nearly  encompass- 
ing the  head.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the  rarity  has 
led  to  great  importance  being  attached  to  it.  The  child  it- 
self will  be  lucky  ;  and  the  owner  of  the  caul  in  after 
years  will  be  shielded  from  many  troubles  that  affect  his 
neighbors.  The  superstition  came  from  the  East,  where  it 
had  its  origin  in  remote  ages.  Many  diseases  were  be- 
lieved to  be  curable  by  the  wearing  of  a  caul ;  and  to  this 
day  some  sailors  —  even  English  sailors  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  —  have  a  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
a  child's  caul  to  preserve  them  from  drowning  at  sea. 

Sir  John  Offley,  of  Madeley  Manor,  in  Staffordshire,  be- 
queathed a  caul  as  an  heirloom,  in  a  will  proved  in  1658: 
"  I  will  and  devise  one  jewel  done  all  in  gold,  enamelled, 
wherein  there  is  a  caul  that  covered  my  face  and  shoulders 
when  I  first  came  into  the  world,  the  use  thereof  to  my 
loving  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Jenny,  so  long  as  she 
shalllive;  and  after  her  decease,  the  use  likewise  to  her 
son,  Offley  Jenny,  during  his  natural  life ;  and  after  his 
decease  to  my  own  right  heirs  male  forever  ;  and  so  from 
heir  to  heir  to  be  left  so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  of  his 
goodness  to  continue  any  heir  male  of  my  name  ;  desiring 
the  same  jewel  to  be  not  conceded  nor  sold  by  any  of 
them." 

A  child  two  years  old  fell  into  a  well  near  Romford,  and 
floated  face  uppermost  on  the  face  of  the  water,  whence  he 
was  rescued  by  his  mother.  The  good  woman  at  once  at- 
tributed the  preservation  of  her  boy  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  born  with  a  caul.  The  readers  of  Hood's  "  Whims 
and  Oddities  "  will  remember  "  The  Sea  Spell,"  in  which, 
imitating  the  style  of  the  old  ballads,  he  narrates  a  sea 
story,  but  pokes  his  fun  in  every  stanza  at  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  child's  caul. 

Charms,  amulets,  talismans,  and  phylacteries,  all  belong 
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to  the  list  of  articles  which  produce  imaginative  cures; 
Beeinj^  that  the  persons  who  trust  to  them  believe  in  some 
good  obtainable  from  them,  in  purse  or  in  person,  in  health 
or  in  welfare ;  and  if  the  good  does  come,  most  assuredly 
the  imagination  is  the  channel  through  which  it  Approaches. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  at  a  town  in  Worcestershire,  after 
the  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man  drowned  in  the  Severn,  a 
woman  applied  to  tlie  chief  constable  for  permission  to 
draw  the  hand  of  her  son,  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
afc,  nine  times  across  the  dead  man's  throat,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  a  wen  from  the  boy's  neck  !  In 
another  instance,  in  the  same  county,  this  was  actually 
,  dope,  with  fatal  results ;  for  the  man  had  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  was  in  this  way  communicated  to  several  liv- 
ing persons. 

A  ring  made  of  the  hinge  of  a  coffin,  and  a  rusty  old 
Bwonl  hung  by  the  bedside,  are  (in  some  districts)  charms 
against  the  cramp  ;  headache  is  removed  by  the  halter  that 
has  hung  a  criminal,  and  also  by  a  snuff  made  from  moss 
that  has  grown  on  a  human  skull  in  a  graveyard.  A  dead 
man's  hand,  and  especially  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had 
been  cut  down  while  hanging,  dispels  tumors.  Warts  may 
be  removed  by  rubbing  them  with  a  bit  of  stolen  beef;  the 
chips  of  a  gallows,  worn  in  a  little  bag  round  the  neck,  will 
cure  the  ague  ;  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  suspended  at 
the  bed's  head,  will  prevent  nightmare.  Many  verses  are 
known,  which,  if  repeated  aloud,  are  credited  with  curing 
cramp,  burns,  and  other  bodily  troubles.  When  you  have 
the  whooping-cough,  apply  for  a  remedy  to  the  first  person 
you  meet  with  rising  on  a  piebald  horse  —  a  ceremony 
that  Doctor  Lettsom,  the  physician,  was  fated  more  than 
once  to  become  acquainted  with. 

Amulets,  hung  in  .a  little  bag  around  the  neck,  are  very 
widely  credited  with  the  power  of  warding  off  disease;  the 
list  of  such  substances  is  an  ample  one,  but  need  not  be 
given  here.  The  anodyne  necklace,  which  was  a  profitable 
affair  for  one  Doctor  Turner  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  consisted  of  beads  made  of  white  bryony  root;  it 
was  believed  to  assist  in  cutting  the  teeth  of  infants  around 
whose  neck  it  was  hung.  One  peculiar  kind  of  amulet  is 
the  phylactery,  a  bit  of  parchment  on  which  a  few  sacred 
words  have  been  written ;  if  worn  on  the  person,  it  is  a 
safeguard  against  disease  and  calamity.  The  Jews  in  the 
East  used  to  carry  such  an  amulet  written  with  a  Hebrew 
verse  from  the  Bible ;  and  some  of  the  Mohammedans  with 
an  Arabic  sentence  from  the  Koran. 

A  horseshoe  is  a  perennial  favorite,  as  a  bringer  of  suc- 
cess* Doctor  James  picked  up  a  horseshoe  on  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  that  same  evening  he 
made  a  profitable  commercial  arrangement  concerning  his 
famous  Fever  Powders,  which  he  ever  afterwards  attrib- 
uted to  the  horseshoe.  Strange  provincial  nostrums,  for 
which  no  intelligible  reason  can  be  assigned,  are  too  nu- 
merous even  to  namo  ;  as  in  the  other  cases  here  mentioned, 
the  cures  by  their  means,  if  cures  they  be,  are  no  doubt 
entirely  through  the  imagination. 
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People  talk  of  skeletons  in  the  cupboard.  Lina's  skel- 
eton was  not  in  the  cupboard,  but  locked  up  in  one  of  the 
square  iron  boxes  in  her  father's  study  at  home.  He  called 
the  place  his  den.  No  housemaids  were  ever  allowed  to 
dust  the  room  or  put  it  in  order.  Lina  T^^as  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  household  ever  admitted,  and,  indeed,  few  people 
except  Lina  would  have  cared  to  spend  much  time  there. 
It  was  a  dreary  sort  of  place  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Sir  (George 
himself,  lumber  of  every  desci-iption  lay  piled  in  the  cor- 
ners, under  the  tables;  ugly  and  forbidding  .things  were 
scattered  about ;  the  room  was  close,  with  a  faint  smell^of 
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tobacco,  of  books,  of  mice  ;  spider:*  roved  along  the  ceiling, 
moths  flew  out  of  the  corners,  where  from  year  to  year 
clothes  hung  to  pegs,  and  coats  and  hats  were  covered  with 
dust.  There  was  a  rusty  collection  of  pistols  and  foreign- 
looking  weapons  against  one  faded  wall,  and  a  case  full  of 
whips  and  heavy  sticks.  Along  the  chimney  stood  a  row 
of  stags'  heads,  opposite  the  window  a  great  cabinet  full  of 
fossils,  from  which  toothless  jaws  were  yawning,  socketless 
eyes  blankly  glaring,  thousand  year  old  thigh-bones  lying 
with  peeling  labels.  The  iron  box  was  one  of  bix  in  which 
Sir  George  kept  the  family  papers,  antl  it  was  supposed  to 
relate  most  specially  to  Lina's  own  affairs. 

One  day  Sir  George  called  his  daughter  in  to  help  him 
look  for  a  bill  he  bad  mislaid.  Lina.  girl-like,  went  seek- 
ing about  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places,  behind  the 
Ix^merang,  in  the  sheath  of  the  cutlass,  inside  her  father's 
umbrella,  and  then  peeping  behind  the  cabinet  she  hap- 

gened  to  see  a  thick  packet  wedged  in  against  the  wail, 
he  pulled  it. out  with  tier  slender  little  band,  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  parchment  covered  with  many  inky  flourishes  and 
signatures  and  wafers  (all  unavailing  enough  to  fasten  the 
farm  they  related  to  to  its  rightful  possessor).  Lina  peeped 
inside  a  fold  of  the  parchment  and  saw  the  names  of  Lefe- 
vre  and  Gorges  written  over  and  over  again,  and  she 
crossed  the  room  slowly,  reading  as  she  came  along. 

"  Papa,  this  miret  be  of  consequence,"  she  said,  and  the 
baronet  held  out  his  hand,  thinking  she  had  found  the  bill. 
"  *  Agreement  between  the  said  Sir  Harold  Gorges,  baronet, 
and  the  said  John  Lefevre,  farmer,  of  the  same  parish,  as 
regards  the  said  fields  commonly  called  Marshfields,'  "  read 
Lina  unsuspiciously.  Sir  George,  springing  from  bis  seat, 
snatched  the  roll  angrily  cut  of  her  hand. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  he  said  roughly.  "  Have 
I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  you  are  not  to 
touch  anything  in  my  room  ?  "  and  without  even  looking 
at  it,  he  hastily  flung  the  parchment  into  the  box  that  stood 
open  before  him. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  papa  ?  "  Lina  asked  with 
frightened  persistency. 

"  No,  I  tell  you,"  he  shouted,  and  showering  down  all  the 
other  papers  that  were  lying  on  the  table,  he  closed  the 
iron  lid  with  a  great  clang,  locked  it  violently,  and  put  the 
key  in  liis  pocket. 

So  Lina's  skeleton  was  only  a  parchment  skeleton  afler 
all.  A  very  vague,  backboneless  skeleton,  and  yet  it 
haunted  her  continually.  She  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
Lefevres'  accusation.  The  thought  of  that  dusty  parch- 
ment returned  to  her  many  and  many  a  time.  At  church, 
when  she  saw  Mrs.  Lefevre's  widow's  bonnet  bobbing  be- 
fore her,  the  skeleton  popped  from  over  a  pew.  In  the 
sunset  lane,  when  she  read  poor  Hans'  verses,  her  skeleton 
came,  crackling  and  dusty,  to  haunt  her.  Lady  Stella  had 
no  need  to  take  the  young  man's  defence  so  warmly. 
Poor  Lina  listened,  day  by  day  more  pale  and  more  dis- 
tracted. She  could  not  help  it.  In  vain  she  blamed  her- 
self and  her  own  unworthy  suspicions.  How  dare  she  sus- 
pect her  father  ?  She  was  pursued  by  the  thought  that  she 
had  seen  the  missing  lease.  She  had  tried  once  again  to 
speak  to  her  father  on  the  subject,  but  her  courage  failed 
before  the  furious  expression  of  his  face. 

Lina  was  no  heroic  nature ;  she  could  not  stand  before 
his  rude  vehemence.  Miss  Gorges  should  have  been  cast 
in  some  firmer  mould.  Sir  George  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter man  if  his  wife  and  children  had  been  less  afraid  of  him. 
Lady  Stella  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  from  whom  he 
would  ever  bear  a  contradiction,  but  to  her  Lina  could  not 
breathe  her  suspicions ;  she  kept  them  close  and  brooded 
and  pondered  upon  them,  and  drooped  sadly. 

"  She  seems  all  out  of  tune,  somehow,"  said  Harold  to 
his  wife.  ^  ^ 

"  She  was  very  much  upset  by  that  scene  on  the  com- 
mon," said  Lady  Stella,  "  and  now  your  father  is  very  much 
vexed  because  she  will  not  even  look  at  poor  Mr.  Crockett. 
It  is  a  pity.  She  wants  some  more  interest  in  life.  She 
does  not  seem  happy,  and  does  not  look  well.  Harold, 
look  at  baby  !  actually  standing  by  the  chair ! "  and  as  she 
took  her  baby  in  her  arms,  Lady  Stella  thought  to  herself. 
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with  some  sweet  and  pardonable  pride,  that  she  herself  was 
happy,  and  that  her  own  life  was  indeed  complete. 

And  yet  all  this  time  Lina  was  growing  and  tonino;  and 
ripening  in  spirit,  as  people  do,  who  have  even  a  sorrow  to 
educate  them.  Each  terror  and  regretful  longing  taught 
her  to  feel  for  others,  for  the  grief  at  her  gate,  for  the 
trouble  that  met  her  along  the  road,  as  no  description  could 
have  ever  taught  her,  and  with  her  sympathy  and  secret 
revolt  of  heart  (which  was  all  the  more  passionate  for  its  en- 
forced silence  and  terrified  suppression),  the  girl's  some- 
what morbid  nature  seemed  to  grow  silence  by  silence. 
Some  strange  new  impulse  impelled  her  to  be  more  true  to 
her  own  self  than  she  had  been  hitherto.  When  Lina  said 
no  to  Mr.  Crockett's  advantageous  proposal,  she  was  firm 
to  her  new  faith,  though  she  had  much  to  go  through  from 
them  all,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  jrockett's  persistent  perse- 
cution ;  he  was  an  amiable,  obstinate  man,  and  having 
"  come  forward,"  as  Sir  George  said,  seemed  little  inclined 
to  go  back. 

But  something  had  raised  a  veil  from  Lina's  eyes,  taught 
her  to  try  to  grasp  at  the  solemn  soul  of  life,  not  to  fear  sor- 
row as  she  once  had  done,  nor  to  turn  from  those  sacred 
sad  rites,  by  which,  at  the  price  of  sacrifice  and  with  pangs 
of  self-renunciation,  the  mystery  of  life  in  some  inscrutable 
way,  as  time  goes  on,  touches  the  very  stones,  and  sanctifies 
our  daily  bread. 

IX. 

The  ne.xt  Saturday's  Excelsior  came  out  with  an  article 
which  drove  Sir  George  nearly  frantic.  There  was  nothing 
to  lay  hold  of.  This  polite  sarcastic  bitterness  was  very 
different  from  the  richly  laid-on  epithets  of  vituperative 
partisanship.  In  vain  the  old  Baronet  stamped  and  raged 
and  choked  over  his  grilled  luncheon  bones,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done.  He  vowed  he  would  bring  an  action  for 
libel,  although  his  attorney  had  assured  him  there  was 
nothing  libellous  in  the  article,  not  even  in  the  opening 
apologue,  where  some  mythological  monster  was  described, 
whose  voracity  not  only  extended  to  the  donkeys  and  the 
geese  upon  the  commons,  but  to  the  commons  themselves, 
which  he  seemed  prepared  to  gulp  down  —  thistles,  wash- 
ing-line9,'fnrze-buslies,  and  all.  This  mythological  monster 
was  not  fastidious  —  so  it  was  reported.  Fair  Androme- 
das,  ancient  widows,  unwary  leaseholders,  all  fell  victims 
to  his  voracity,  to  say  nothing  of  farmyards  and  their  un- 
•avory  contents. 

How  dillerent  was  the  conduct  of  the  respected  lord  of 
two  adjoining  manors,  the  Excelsior  went  on  to  say,  who 
carefully  respected  all  those  rights  that  could  be  proved, 
and  only  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  those  which  long 
custom  perhaps  had  given  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pirish,  bnt  about  which  some  legal  diflliculties  might 
arise  —  for  instance,  the  village  green  and  the  elm  trees  — 
"  What  a  wicked,  wicked  shame  1  "  said  poor  Lady 
Gorges,  looking  up  from  her  plate.  "  George,  dearest,  do 
you  really  think  they  mean  you  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  care  who  they  mean  ?  "  the  Baronet  growled 
crashing  down  the  paper  on  the  table. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Crockett,"  faltered  Lady  Gorges. 
**  He  has  property  here,  you  know,  and  "  — 

" ,"  said  Sir  George.     "  Give  me  a  sharper 

knife,  Corkson.  How  dare  you  bring  me  such  a  thing  as 
this!"  and  he  almost  flung  the  great  blade  into  the  but- 
ler's eye. 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  they 
•ay,  «lear,"  faltered  Lady  Gorges  with  an  agonized  look. 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  Jocasta,"  roared  her  husband. 
•*  Lina,  will  you  have  any  more  cold  meat  V  —  say  yes  or 

no : it !     How  dare  the  cook  send  it  up  half  raw  I  " 

Lina  shook  her  head  with  an  expression  of  disgust. 
When  her  father  left  the  room,  she  got  up,  heedless  of  her 
mother's  call,  and  followed  him  into  the  hall,  where  she 
lieard  him  stamping  about,  shouting  for  his  boots,  bis  whip, 
his  horne. 

"  Your  mother  is  only  about  one  remove  from  an  idiot," 
he  said  to  Lina, as  she  came  up  ;  "how  can  you  let  her  talk 
•ucb  nonse^^e  ?     I  am  going'  to  see  Gripbam,  to  talk  things 


their  impertinence. 

Lefevre  —  crash  him  ! 


I  know  the  writer  : 
He  shall  pay  for  his 


over  again, 
it  is  that  — 
articles." 

]..ina  stood  leaning  against  the  hall  table,  watching  her 
fiither  as  he  prepared  for  his  ride.  .  .  She  felt  she  must 
speak.     It  was  her  duty,  come  what  might. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  in  her  grave,  vibrating  voice,  "I  must 
say  this  —  before  you  take  any  steps,  remember  that  you 
never  looked  at  that  paper  I  found.  If  it  were  to  be  the 
lease,  if  he  were  to  prove  "  — 

"  What,  you  too ! "  raved  Sir  George  in  a  new  frenzy. 
He  flung  his  heavy  coat  to  the  ground  in  his  rage,  and  he 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders.  Lina  turned  pale  and  sick 
and  giddy,  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  happened  ;  she 
did  not  see  his  fierce,  red  face  turn  pale.  But  she  was  his 
girl  —  the  one  person  in  the  world  he  loved.  "  Get  out  of 
my  way,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  letting 
her  go,  so  that  she  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  table. 
AVhen  she  looked  up  her  father  was  gone.  The  coat  was 
still  lying  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  butler  picked  it  up 
Sir  George's  keys  fell  out  of  one  of  the  pockets.  "  Ma'am," 
said  Corkson,  coming  up,  "  shall  I  send  them  after  him  ?  " 

"  No,  give  them  to  me,"  said  Lina  faintly.  "I  will  keep 
them." 


Up  at  Stoneymoor  Court  the  sun  blazes  steadily  on  the 
flagged  court-yard  ;  it  throws  the  shadow  of  the  brick  ar- 
cades along  ihe  flags  ;  the  chimney-stacks  stand  out  against 
a  blue  vault  where  some  birds  are  flying  in  a  line.  It  is  all 
very  silent,  very  hot.  The  morning-room  windows  are 
open  wide.  The  oak  panels  look  dark  and  seem  a  refuge 
from  the  flames  of  this  autumn  day.  It  is  Lina's  own  sit- 
ting-room, with  the  grand  old  chimney,  where  the  scutch- 
con  of  the  Gorges  is  carved  above  the  shelf.  Thi»re  are  the 
pictures  of  the  vanished  ladies  who  have  inhabited  the 
room  in  succession  :  the  Sir  Antonio  More  grandmother, 
whose  eyes  are  Lina's  still;  the  Sir  Joshua  grandmother, 
the  first  Lady  Gorges.  Those  ladies  were  happy  enough 
no  doubt  in  their  morning-room,  respected  and  peaceful, 
enclosed  and  protected  by  the  oaken  walls  from  the  dan- 
gers by  night,  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  from  the  wild  pains 
that  were  still  lurking  round  about  the  park  gate  —  pains 
of  hunger,  of  want,  of  life-long  weariness. 

Those  dead  ladies  had  been  good  women  living,  shel- 
tered among  the  branches  of  the  fiamily  tree,  coming  to  an 
edifying  end.  They  did  not  resent  their  patches  and  eases, 
their  laces,  the  pearl  necklaces  oh  their  sliin  throats.  Why 
could  not  their  descendant  be  as  they  were,  useful,  con- 
tented in  her  generation,  as  ready  as  they  had  been  to 
keep  up  the  family  tradition  of  womanly  beauty  and  grace- 
ful virtue  ?  How  could  she  demean  herself  as  she  did  by 
taking  an  interest  where  none  should  have  existed  for 
her  ? 

People  cannot  reveal  their  secrets  and  then  go  back  and 
be  as  if  they  had  never  spoken  nor  thrilled  in  sympathy.  As 
the  time  comes  round,  one  by  one,  people  strike  their  note, 
speak  their  word,  and  •are  revealed  to  each  other;  and  the 
day  had  come  when  Lina  revealed  herself  as  she  was,  and 
broke  through  her  reserve.  When  she  had  met  Hans 
again  after  that  miserable  discovery,  he  knew  what  manner 
of  woman  she  was.  How  could  she  still  treat  him  with 
lofty  young  lady  indifference  and  distance?  The  injustice 
which  had  been  done,  her  father's  violent  attack  upon  him 
and  threatened  prosecution  —  all  seemed  to  draw  her 
towards  him  ;  and  she  found  herself  talking  to  him  almost 
as  if  he  were  a  baronet's  son,  asking  him  one  question 
after  another  —  about  himself,  about  his  disi)ute  with  her 
father,  about  the  poor  in  the  parish.  One  day  Hans 
eagerly  offered  to  take  her  to  see  Old  Conderell  and  the 
cottage  in  which  he  lived,  and  Lina  would  have  gone  off 
then  and  there  if  Lady  Stella  had  not  interfered.  Lina 
was  very  angry  with  her  for  interfering,  and  drew  herself 
up  quivering  with  vexation  ;  but  while  the  discussion  was 
pending.  Lady  Gorges  drove  up  in  her  big  carriage,  and 
Lina  was  carried  off'  a  prisoner  in  a  dark  pad<led  prison, 
with  an  immense  battlemented  coat  of  arms  on  the  panel. 
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Liiui  of  the  golden  hair  is  8tiiniiin<;  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  in  the  curious  nervous  attitude  peculiar  to  her ;  one 
fODt  put  straight  out,  her  long  arm  hangin;^  by  her  side, 
and  her  blue  eyes  wandering  round,  anxious  and  vacant. 

.  .  .  Was  anything  amiss?  Everything  looked  comfort- 
able and  luxurious  enou;;h.  The  gardener  had  brought 
two  great  basins  of  roses  for  her  table.  She  bad  just  come 
in,  and  had  Hung  her  blue  gauze  scarf  and  her  hat  upon  a 
chair,  with  a  volume  of  La  Ilarpe'a  "  Course  of  French 
Literature,"  which  she  had  been  reading  in  the  garden 
(there  was  a  verbena  leaf  to  mark  her  place) ;  some  music 
whicii  had  just  arrived  from  IlilFord  wiu  piled  on  the  floor, 
Ap  Thomas's  "  Variations,"  "Erin-go-Bragh,"  and  other 
melodies.  On  the  top  of  the  music  a  great  gray  fan  was  lying 
half  open  (the  women  at  work  in  the  fields  had  no  fans), 
and  beside  the  music  on  the  floor  at  her  feet  stood  a  small 
iron  box.  It  was  marked  No.  5,  and  looked  just  like  one  of 
those  in  Sir  George's  study. 

A  sound  at  the  door.  Ltna  hastily  covers  the  box  with 
her  scarf  and  turns  round  with  a  startled  "  Who  is 
there  ?  " 

It  is  only  her  mother,  who  opens  the  door  and  puts  in 
her  head.  "  Your  papa  is  out.  I  am  going  to  distribute 
the  bread  tickets  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  Lina.  Shall 
we  drive  at  three?  " 

Lina  looks  round,  absent  and  a  little  confused.  "  Yes, 
mamma,  at  three,"  she  says. 

"  That  is,  if  dear  papa  does  not  come  back,"  continues 
Lady  Gorges,  "  for  he  might  be  vexed  with  us  for  ordering 
the  carriage  and  not  wish  us  to  drive." 

"  Perhaps  not,  mamma,"  says  Lina,  with  an  impatient  sigh. 
And  then  Lady  Gorges  closed  the  door,  and  trotted  ofl' 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  the  good  laily's  chief 
interests  were  sorted  away,  and  where  twice  a  week  in  her 
husband's  absence  she  assembled  a  certain  number  of  pen- 
sioners. (Her  benefactions  were  not  likely  to  pauperize 
the  neighborhood,  but  she  kept  them  from  Sir  George's 
knowledge,  and  economized  this  bread  and  meat  cast  upon 
the  waters,  out  of  the  housekeeping  books.) 

The  poor  lady  would  retire  to  her  store-room  in  the  in- 
tervals of  her  husband's  temper  to  solace  herself  with 
sugar-cones  and  orderly  jam-pots,  tin-cans  of  spice,  and 
gingerbread  nuts.  It  was  Mrs.  Plaskett's  niece  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dust  and  arrange  the  contents  of  the  many 
cupboards.  The  store-room  led  by  a  narrow  stone  passage 
to  the  door  of  Sir  George's  study ;  it  also  opened  into  the 
yard,  and  the  Baronet  had  a  fancy  for  passing  out  this 
way  without  being  seen  by  the  household.  There  was  a 
third  door  leading  to  the  pantry  and  the  kitchens,  through 
which  Susan  Plaskett  would  escape  if  she  heard  liim  com- 
ing, and  where,  on  bread-and-meat-ticket  days,  she  used  to 
stand  sentry,  admitting  the  applicants  one  by  one. 

The  concourse  had  been  larger  than  usual.  Juvenile 
Ferriers,  Pencuits,  Conderells  had  appeared,  each  with  a 
dismal  story.  Mrs.  Barnes  herself  had  looked  up  to  ask 
for  help;  two  of  her  hens. had  been  killed  on  the  common 
the  day  of  the  "  turn-out,"  so  Mrs.  Barnes  called  it.  They 
had  been  found  crushed  under  the  branches  of  a  fallen  elm. 

"  One  be  my  best  sitter,  milady,"  quavered  the  poor  old 
woman.     "  'Tis  a  heavy  loss  to  me." 

Lady  Gorges  gave  her  a  shilling  and  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  and  scolding  towards  making  up  her  loss. 

"  You  really  cannot  expect  me  to  do  more,  Mrs.  Barnes," 
said  she,  "  considering  the  very  uncivil,  ungrateful  way  in 
which  you  have  all  been  behaving  to  Sir  (-leorge,  who 
alicays  does  no  much  for  you  all.  I  was  quite  grieved  to 
hear  how  you  had  all  forgotten  yourselves.  Pray  remem- 
ber not  to  forget  yourselves  again." 

Widow  Barnes  meekly  tottered  off  with  her  shilling, 
feeling  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  some  vague  enormity 
against  her  betters.  She  knew  very  well  that  this  shilling 
would  not  buy  her  another  Dorking.  "  But  milady  was  a 
real  la  ly,  whatever  people  said.  An  onquiet  lot  they  were 
down  the  village.  There  was  that  young  Lefevre  !  'Twas 
he  set  the  others  on.  Why  couldn't  he  stop  quiet  at 
home  instead  of  flourishing  about  as  he  did  ?  "  wondered 
Widow  Barnes,  feebly  crawling  along  the  road.  I 


Meanwhile  Lina  with  trembling  hands  is  unlocking  No. 
5,  turning  ov«-r  deeds  and  plans  and  hurriedly  looking 
them  over,  and  Lady  Gorges  is  examining  an  important 
case  of  Albert  biscuits,  all  pasted  up  with  red  inscriptions. 

"These  will  do  nicely  for  Sir  (Jeorge's  afternoon  tea, 
Susan,"  iihe  says  to  her  little  attendant.  "I  will  put  some 
out  for  to-morrow." 

And  Hans  the  unquiet  spirit  is  jumping  over  a  ditch. 
Then,  by  the  help  of  a  branch,  he  lugged  himself  up  a 
steep  embankment,  then  he  leaped  over  a  hedge,  and  so  bv 
the  short  cut  he  scrambled  up  the  steep  slope  to  the  Half. 
He  wanted  to  see  Sir  George,  and  so  come  to  terms  with 
him.  Hans  Lefevre  was  nobody,  but  Hans  tlie  accredited 
agent  of  the  Reds  and  Greens,  with  the  Excelsior  to  back 
his  demands  and  a  lawyer's  opinion  in  his  pocket,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  chances  of  the  coming  election,  was  a 
personage  not  to  be  utterly  ignored. 

XI. 

And  so  by  one  of  those  chances  which  sound  improbable 
when  they  are  written  down,  although  they  happen  often 
enough  in  real  life,  while  Hans  was  wandering  round  the 
house  in  search  of  an  entrance,  Lina  with  trembling  hands 
and  drawn  blinds  was  reading  over  the  lines  of  his  future 
fortune. 

Hans  found  himself  in  a  back  yard  at  last,  and  walking 
across,  he  accosted  an  elderly  woman  in  a  big  apron,  who 
stood  looking  out  of  a  back  door ;  he  took  her  for  the 
housekeeper.  She  seemed  much  perturbed  when  he  a.sked 
if  Sir  George  was  at  home. 

"  Sir  George  I  he  is  riding  up  the  road  I  What  do  you 
want?  This  is  not  the  right  door.  My  husband  do<'8  $o 
dislike  meeting  people  on  his  way.  You  must  wait  if  you 
want  to  see  Iiim.  Here,  Plaskett,  take  this  person  into  the 
pantry,  put  by  the  bread-tickets,  and  shut  the  door." 

Hans  flushed  up,  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  fol- 
lowed the  maid  into  the  adjoining  pantry,  when  she  began 
stowing  away  the  bread  pans  and  baskets  in  the  various 
cupboards.  "  You  should  have  gone  to  tlie  front  door, 
Mr.  Lefevre,"  said  Susan  ;  "  Sir  George  does  storm  at  us 
it'  he  meets  any  one  on  his  way.  There  he  comes ; "  and 
through  the  closed  door  Hans  could  hear  a  loud  voice 
shouting  and  scolding. 

"  P'aw  !    how  close  your  room  is  I      I'm  tired.     it, 

can't  you  tell  them  to  bring  me  some  tea  ?  and  don't  for- 
get the  cognac,"  he  shouted,  *'  and  tell  the  cook  I  have 
another  man's  dinner  to-morrow,  and  —  let  her  see  that 
the  roast  is  properly  served  up.  The  dinner  was  not  half 
cooked  last  time.  You  didn't  expect  me  so  soon.  *  I  caught 
Gripham  at  the  station.     AVhere  is  Lina?     I  want  her." 

Lina  heard  her  father's  voice  echoing  through  the  open 
doors,  but  she  did  not  move. 

She  had  lost  her  count  of  time  and  was  still  standing 
with  the  fatal  paper  in  her  hand ;  she  was  not  reading  it, 
but  wondering  in  a  stupid,  tired  way  what  she  could  do : 
how  she  had  best  persuade  her  father  that  this  was  in<leed 
the  missing  lease  to  be  given  up  to  the  rightful  owner. 
Did  he  know  ?  Ah,  no,  that  at  least  was  impossible.  She 
shrunk  from  certainty,  poor  child  —  and  clung  passionately 
to  her  one  hope  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  truth.  He 
had  scarcely  glanced  at  the  paper  as  he  flung  it  into  the 
box.  How  could  he  know  ?  And  then  suddenly  the  door 
opened  wide  and  her  mother  came  in  in  some  hurry  and 
fluster,  and  Lina,  startled,  in  terror  and  confusion  uncon- 
sciously followed  her  father's  precedent  and  dropped  her 
roll  into  the  oj^en  box  at  her  feet. 

"  My  goodness,  Lina,  what  are  you  about  ?  "  crietl  Lady 
Gorges  ;  "your  papa  is  calling  for  you  everywhere." 
("  Lina  I  "  came  a  shout  from  the  distance.)  "  He  is  come 
back,  he  wants  his  check-book,  and  Corkson  says  you  have 
got  the  keys.  Oh  !  and  you  are  to  take  No.  5  deed-box. 
Are  you  ill,  child  ?  Why  have  you  pulled  down  the 
blinds  ?  " 

"  The  sun  was  too  dazzling,"  said  Lina,  trying  to  collect 
her  thoughts.  "  Mamma,  what  —  why  does  papa  want  the 
deed-box?" 
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"  That  tiresome  young  Lefevre  is  here,  come  to  talk 
about  his  rights,"  said  Lady  Gorges  ;  "  I  sent  him  to  wait 
in  the  pantry.     I  hope  I  did  not  offend  him." 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  how  could  you  V  "  said  Lina.  "  Did  he 
mind  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  signify  whether  he  did  or  not  ?  "  said 
Lady  Gorges.  "  It  was  very  disagreeable  for  me  :  you  can 
hear  every  word  that  is  said  from  the  pantry,  and  dear 
papa  seemed  tired  and  annoyed.  He  has  such  an  active 
mind.  He  has  been  telling  me  he  thinks  of  building  a 
new  public-house  on  the  common  ;  it  is  a  nice  airy  situa- 
tion and  an  excellent  investment,  and  it  was  very  foolish 
of  me  to  object." 

"  Oh  !  mamma,"  Lina  was  beginning ;  but  a  loud  call 
from  her  father  made  her  start  up  hurriedly, 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  hall,"  said  Lady  Gorges,  as 
Lina  took  up  the  box  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Gorges  went  about  tidying  the  room  and  pulling 
np  the  Winds.  "  How  could  she  sit  in  this  darkness,  and 
what  was  she  doing  with  the  box  ?  "  wondered  the  mother. 
"  Dear  me,  how  limp  those  curtains  are !  I  must  speak 
to  Susan." 

If  Hans  ever  felt  sorry  for  any  one  in  his  life,  it  was  for 
Lina  that  day,  as  she  came  into  the  hall,  carrying  the 
deed-box  and  the  check-book  that  her  father  had  asked 
for.  Sir  George  was  leaning  back  on  one  of  the  big  chairs 
and  looking  very  strangely.  The  cup  of  tea  Lady  Gorges 
had  ordered  was  there  on  the  table  before  him,  and  beside 
the  tea  stood  a  liqueur  case  and  a  glass  half  emptied  ;  and 
as  Lina  came  in  Sir  George  suddenly  filled  his  cup  to  the 
brim  with  brandy  and  drained  it  off.  The  day  was  very 
hot  ;  the  Baronet's  brain  had  been  greatly  excited.  He 
had  perhaps  wished  to  brace  himself  up  for  the  interview 
with  young  Lefevre  by  an  extra  potation.  Alas  !  Noah 
Ferrier  himself  could  not  have  been  more  completely  fud- 
dled and  overcome  in  the  bar  of  the  "  Green  Ladders  " 
than  was  the  poor  Baronet  in  his  own  ancestral  hall.  The 
Baronet  gave  a  strange  sort  of  chuckling  laugh,  which 
frightened  poor  Lina.  Hans  came  forward,  and  would 
have  taken  the  heavy  box  from  her,  but  she  refused  his 
help,  and  laid  it  down  herself  on  the  table  before  her 
father ;  and  as  she  did  so  she  saw  to  her  terror  that  she 
had  left  the  keys  in  the  lock.  But  Sir  George  noticed 
nothing  ;  and  indeed  his  strange  look  and  voice  made  Lina 
forget  all  else  in  her  bewilderment.  Poor  Lady  Gorges 
might  have  been  less  frightened. 

"  Come  here,*  he  said ;  '*  is  this  right-box-number-five 
quite  right  ?  " 

He  ran  his   words    oddly  one  into  the  other  ;    but   a 
the  same  time,  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  elaboration, 
he  began  to  explain  to  Hans  that  he  kept  all  his  important 
papers  in  different  boxes,  always  different : 
c  "  Don't  put  your  eggs  "  (Sir  George  called  them  eggsh) 
"  into  the  same  basket,"  said  he.     "  This  is  my  deed-box  " 
—  he  went  on  chuckling  and  patting  it  with  one  hand  — 
"  my  hen  with  the  golden  eggs,  hey,  Lina  ....  That  bit 
of  gorse  shall  pay  for  your  wedding-dress,  my  dear  ; "  and 
again  he  chuckled,  and  then  suddenly  nodded  off  to  sleep. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  scenes  in  Lina's  life.     She 
looked  up  at  Hans  with  a  wild,  imploring  look.    How  sorry 
he  seemed  for  her !  —  there  was  comfort  in  his  compasaion- 
ate  face. 

"  Your  father  has  been  overcome  by  the  heat,"  said  the 
young  man  in  a  low  voice.  "It  will  pass  off;  you  need 
not  be  frightened.     I  will  come  again  another  day." 

Sir  George,  who  had  nodded  off,  suddenly  woke  up  with 
a  start,  and  heard  the  last  words. 

"  Another  day  !  "    said  he "  No    time  like  the 

present. '-  Come  here,   you .     It   is   my   wish,"   he 

added,  with  great  solemnitv ;  and  with  an  eflort  he  sat 
bolt  upright  and  opened  tne  box  with  the  keys  that  Lina 
had  left  in  the  key-hole.  Then  Sir  George  drew  out  a 
map  of  his  estate,  which  he  laid  solemnly  on  the  table 
before  him  and  pushed  towards  Lefevre. 
,  "  There,"  said  he,  "  there  is  the  map,  and  you  will  see 
the  common  belongs  to  ^the  marsb-l^ands,  and  the  marsh- 
lands belong  to  me." 


Hans  colored  up.  "  There  may  be  some  doubt  about 
that,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner 
of  the  marsh-lands  has  any  right  to  inclose  the  common." 

Sir  George  got  very  vehement.  "  I  am  the  owner  of  the 
marsh-lands !  "  he  said.     "  Who  says  I  am  not  ?     Don't 

you  believe  me  ?     it  I     Yes,  here  is  the  lease  ; "  and 

the  wretched  old  man  pulled  out  the  fatal  document  which 
was  lying  at  the  top  of  the  box,  and  flung.it  down  on  the 
table.  As  he  did  so  he  looked  triumphantly  from  one  to 
the  other.  Then  some  doubt  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  and 
he  would  have  pulled  it  back  again.  "  This  is  mine ;  give 
it  back  to  me,"  he  shouted ;  but  Hans  had  taken  up  the 
paper,  and  he  looked  first  at  Miss  Gorges  and  then  at  the 
sleeping  man.  "  This  is  mine,  not  your  father's,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  turned  it  over. 

"  Then  take  it  and  go,"  cried  Miss  Gorges,  passionately. 
"  What  are  you  waiting  for  V  Go,  I  tell  you,"  she  cried  in 
a  sort  of  agony  of  shame,  clasping  her  hands.  "  Don't 
you  see  he  has  given  it  you  ?    What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  " 

Sir  George  seemed  awakening  again. 

"  He  meant  you  to  have  it,"  she  said ;  "  I  know  he  did. 
I  entreat  of  you  not  to  wait." 

Her  voice  was  like  a  sobbing  echo  from  some  long  dis- 
tance off". 


Hans  walked  away  with  many  things  in  his  mind ;  he 
was  trying  to  think  it  all  over  before  encountering  his 
mother's  loving  vehemence  and  cross-questioning.  For 
Lina's  sake  he  determined  to  shield  the  tipsy  old  man,  and 
to  say  that  the  lease  had  been  willingly  delivered  up, 
although  Hans  was  too  shrewd  not  to  suspect  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter.  Did  Lina  suspecj,  ?  He  hoped  not. 
Poor  young  lady,  how  sweet,  how  pathetic  was  her  story! 
what  a  sad  life  !  how  beautiful  she  looked,  as  she  flung 
down  the  roll  before  him,  pale  and  tremulously  vibrating, 
all  her  soft  drift  of  hair  pushed  back.  He  should  never 
forget  her  innocent  sad  look  ;  he  could  see  her  still,  the 
little  bit  of  old  yellow  lace  at  her  throat,  and  the  gleam  of 
her  diamond  locket,  and  the  wild  soit  flash  of  her  eyes. 
It  was  a  sudden  burst  of  sad  music  to  him  in  the  silence  of 
his  life  ;  some  instants  suddenly  reveal  all  that  has  gone 
before,  seem  to  tell  of  all  that  is  to  come,  to  realize  a 
meaning  into  existence  itself,  into  all  dull  and  inanimate 
things,  all  monotonous  thoughts,  and  the  sun  rises  with 
heavenly  alchemy.  As  Hans  left  the  room,  Lina  looked 
at  him  for  one  instant,  and  the  golden  horizon  of  wonder- 
world  had  gleamed  for  them  both. 

He  found  the  cottage  deserted  and  blazing  with  lonely 
sunshine.  Hans  ran  up- stairs  and  down-stairs  in  search  of 
his  mother,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  village.  Hans 
was  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  her,  when  Tom  Parker 
rode  up  to  the  door  in  hot  haste,  stopping  his  horse  with  a 
heave  and  extending  his  legs  widely  apart. 

"  Take  care,  Tom  I  what  are  you  pulling  at  that  bridle 
for  ?  "  said  Hans,  coming  out  with  a  radiant  face.  "  I  say, 
it  is  all  right  about  the  common,  old  Gorges  is  prepared  to 
give  in."  • 

Tom  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Give  in  !  —  not  he.  Are 
you  going  to  be  taken  in  by  such  chaff  as  that  ?  I  was 
coming  for  you,  Hans.  Butcher  wants  to  see  you  at  once. 
Haven't  you  heard  what  is  up  now?  Do  you  know  that 
the  Ogre  has  got  out  a  warrant  against  Bridges  —  charge 
of  brawling,  obstructing  the  public  way  ?  You  must  come 
along  and  see  to  it,  Hans  my  boy,"  cried  the  vulgar  Tom 
on  his  high-shouldered  red  mare.  "  We  must  have  a 
slasher  next  Saturday.  And  wait  till  the  next  election, 
when  the  young  Ogre  comes  forward  again.  But  come 
along  —  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has  actually  dared  to 
Bumpion  Mr.  Bridges  ?  "  cried  Hans,  very  mucn  excited. 
"  I'll  be  with  you  directly." 

And  so  it  happened  that  his  mother  came  home,  de- 
pressed and  tired,  to  find  an  empty  house,  no  hint  of  good 
in  store,  no  news  of  Hans.  She  sat  down  wearily  in  a 
vague  and  remorseful  state  of  mind.  Poor  thing  !  in  these 
twilight  hours  a  melancholy  array  of  ghosts  used  often  to 
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rise  up  to  haunt  her :  all  the  things  she  had  done  amiss, 
all  those  she  had  left  undone ;  and  the  words  she  had  said 
and  those  she  had  left  unsaid,  and  the  many  absurd  and 
indescribable  terrors  of  a  troubled  mind.  Ilans  had  not 
come  in;  was  he  hurt  with  her?  Had  she  said  anything 
to  pain  him  ?  He  had  not  answered  her  the  night  before 
•when  she  had  complained  of  Mrs.  Plaskett ;  perhaps  he 
had  thought  her  cold  when  she  said  good-by.  If  only  she 
could  understand  him  better  and  suffice  to  him  ;  but  some- 
how, dearly  as  they  loved  each  other,  they  seemed  a  long, 
long  way  oflT ;  the  more  she  loved  him,  the  more  confidence 
she  longed  for  and  the  further  he  seemed  away.  And 
incomplete  natures  wanting  more  than  their  desert,  are  apt 
to  be  sad  ones  ;  perhaps  they  would  be  happier  if  they 
could  be  contented  to  be  content.  But  as  I  have  said, 
Emelyn  Lefevre  was  her  own  life,  and  with  some  people 
everything  means  everything,  and  they  put  their  whole 
hearts'  interest  into  each  mousetrap  along  the  road  —  and 
perhaps  they  catch  the  mouse  and  they  are  scarcely 
satisfied  ;  or  it  runs  away  and  they  cannot  be  comforted. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  started  up  at  last,  lit  a  light,  and  began  to 
sew  a  little ;  but  her  head  ached,  and  she  threw  down  her 
work  and  blew  out  her  candle. 

She  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  when 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  "  Is  that  you,  dearest 
Hans  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  there  was  no  answer.  The 
door  opened  a  little  farther,  and  some  one  came  in.  The 
room  was  so  dark,  that  although  the  white  figure  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  Emelyn  did  not  recognize  it.  All  the 
dazzling  purple  twilight  was  dancing  outside,  and  a  faint 
fresh  incense  from  the  evening  fields  came  in  with  the  slim 
white  drift  of  drapery.  •'  Who  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  starting  up. 

"  I  am  Lina  Gorges.  Miss  Gorges  from  Stoneymoor. 
1  want  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Lefevre,  or  —  or  her  son  ;  "  the 
voice  failed,  then  rallied,  with  that  curious  trembling  chord 
that  belonged  to  it. 

"Miss  Gorges  I"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  surprised,  and 
coming  forward.  "  Please  wait  one  minute.  I  will  get  you 
a  light."  ^     ^ 

"  No,  no  ;  please  don't  get  a  light,"  said  Lina :  "  I  have 
only  come  for  a  minute.  They  are  waiting  for  me  at  the 
Rectory.     I  have  something  to  say." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  greatly  surprised.  At  another  time 
she  might  have  received  Miss  Gorges  more  coldly,  but  in 
the  darkness  of  the  twilight  and  the  suddenness  of  the 
meetinw  she  was  surprised  into  her  natural  kindly  tone, 
and  being  an  unconventional  woman  herself,  she  could 
understand  other  people  doing  things  out  of  the  common, 
and  even  forgive  them  for  it.  So  she  walked  up  to  her 
visitor  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  As  you  like,  my 
dear ;  here  is  a  seat  in  the  window,  and  if  you  care  to 
speak  to  me,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you."  And  Lina  knew, 
when  she  heard  her  speak,  how  it  was  that  Hans  had  learnt 
the  ways  of  a  man  of  her  own  class  of  life,  and,  as  she 
recognized  some  of  the  tones,  she  felt  an  unconscious  sym- 
pathy for  his  mother.  Only  she  sat  silent,  and  realizing 
how  dreadful  it  was  to  speak.  Was  there  some  strange 
difference  between  Hans  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  were  the  only  person  who  would 
believe  and  understand  her  story  ? 

After  Hans  left,  the  time  seemed  unending  until  her 
father  a,woke,  and  then  the  storm  was  so  terrible  that  poor 
Lady  Gorges  had  secretly  sent  Lina  to  her  brother's 
house  to  entreat  him  to  come  up.  The  Baronet  was  raving 
that  he  had  been  robbed,  he  had  been  cheated,  and  poor 
Lina's  fiction  that  he  had  returned  the  papers  consciously 
was  exposed  to  every  servant  in  the  house.  She  saw 
Corkson  open-eared,  open-eyed;  Plaskett  tripping  con- 
sciously about.  She  knew  that  every  word  was  caught  up 
and  commented  on  ;  the  shame  seemed  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear.  If  only  Hans  could  know  the  truth  — he 
would  believe  her  and  help  her  to  believe  her  own  story. 
She  sobbed  it  out  to  Lady  Stella,  who  was  very  kind  and 
sympathizing,  and  who  brought  her  baby  to  cheer  her,  and 
a  Dresden  cup  full  of  tea.  "  I  wouldn't  so  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Lefevre  till  you  have  seen  Harold  again/'  Lady  Stella 


said,  brightly  ;  but  all  the  time  Lina  felt  that  Hans  wai 
the  bnly  one  person  to  whom  she  wanted  to  turn  for  help. 
Stella  could  not  know  what  she  was  suffering  when  baby 
upset  the  Dresden  teacup :  she  could  smile  and  playfully 
shake  her  finger  at  the  little  thin;;,  just  as  if  Lina's 
heart  was  not  beating  with  shame.  Stella  did  not  love  her 
poor  papa  as  she  did.  "  Oh,  my  poor  papa,"  Lina  would 
repeat  to  herself,  again  and  again.  She  felt  faint;  she 
could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  ran 
out  into  the  garden,  through  the  window,  and  breathed 
more  freely.  All  the  light*  were  low  beyond  the  nut- 
woods, and  she  saw  the  purple  dimness  of  the  peaceful 
night  spreading  over  each  gorsy  hollow  :  then  a  star's  light , 
silvereu  into  tne  glow,  then  a  candle  shone  from  the  farm- 
house window,  and  it  seemed  to  call  her  somehow  across 
the  dusky  fields,  and  then  Lina,  with  a  sudden  determina- 
tion, had  opened  the  wicket-gate  and  passed  out,  crossing 
the  common,  and  disappearing  herself  into  the  twilight 
gloom..  And  so  it  happened  that  she  was  sitting  silent  ia 
the  dark  cottage  room. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  waiting,  but  all  words  seemed  to  fail. 
Lina  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand  still  in  hers.  The  room 
was  quite  dark  ;  a  faint  streak  of  moonlight  was  now  com- 
ing in  through  the  lattice. 

"  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken,"  said  the  girl  at  last 
"I  can't  —  the  words  won't  come  —  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
will  go  back  to  the  Rectory." 
Mrs.  Lefevre's  hand  began  to  tremble  a  little. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said,  nervously  keeping  the  girl  back, 
"  is  anything  wrong  ?  Does  it  concern  my  son  ?  You  must 
tell  me,  indeed  you  must ;  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  leave  me 
in  suspense.  Has  he  got  into  trouble  —  has  he?"  Mrs. 
Lefevre  spoke  shrilly. 

"No,"  said  Lina  gravely,  almost  scornfully.  "What 
should  make  you  doubt  him  f  We  are  in  trouble,"  said  the 
girl.  "  You  need  not  be  unhappy,  Mrs.  Lefevre.  It  is  we 
who  have  done  you  a  wrong.  I  understood  it  all  by 
chance." 

If  Emelyn  could  have  seen  her  face,  she  would  have  under- 
stood it  all  still  better  than  poor  Lina,  but  she  was  utterly 
bewildered. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Hans  since  the  morning,"  she  said. 
"  I  know  nothing."  Then  with  a  sudden  flash  —  "  Miss 
Gorges !  A  wrong  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  lease "  — 
Emelyn  Lefevre  had  curious  and  rapid  inspirations  at  times 
—  "  did  you  find  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  God  bless  you.  Oh  I 
my  boy  —  my  boy." 

"  Yes ;  I  found  it,"  said  Lina,  in  a  low,  shame-stricken 
voice ;  "  it  had  been  hidden  for  years.  You  will  believe 
me,  won't  you  ?  You  will  tell  him  to  believe  me  ?  "  she 
said.  "  That  is  why  I  came  ;  I  wanted  him  to  know  that  I 
found  it  by  a  chance  "  — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre.  "  Yes,  my  dear, 
he  will  believe  you.  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
and  once  more  she  took  Lina's  passive,  cold  hand,  and  with 
some  sudden  impulse  bent  forward  and  kissed  her. 

Then  Lina  got  up  to  go  away  ;  and  as  she  crossed  the 
garden  she  saw  Hans  coming  in  at  the  gate. 


A  great  red  crescent  moon  came  floating  from  behind 
the  fresh  dark  trees.  It  hung  burning  gently  in  the  sky, 
lighting  the  little  garden  full  of  cottage  flowers,  the  white 
heads  of  the  hollyhocks  by  which  Lina  was  standing  so  mo- 
tionless. This  was  a  home-coming  that  he  had  never  dreamt 
of  as  he  hurried  along  the  dark  lanes  :  he  thought  to  himself 
that  if  he  spoke  she  would  vanish  from  his  eyes  into  a 
flower,  a  moonbeam,  a  stray  light  upon  a  drift  of  vapor ;  but 
as  he  waited  he  heard  her  say  his  name  in  a  low  tone  that 
struck  familiarly  on  his  ear  ;  the  vision  of  the  flower  and 
the  moonbeam  vanished  away ;  it  was  Lina  who  remained. 
She  came  forward  quickly  without  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"  I  have  seen  your  mother.  I  have  told  her,"  said  Lina, 
"something  that  I  wanted  you  to  know  —  that  I  myself 
found  the  lease.  You  will  remember,  won't  you?"  she  re- 
peated wistfully.     "  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?     Papa  did 
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not  know  of  it;  that  is  the  truth.  Now  he  knows  what  the 
paper  was  that  he  gave  you ;  but  I  shall  trust  to  you,"  she 
said,  "  whatever  the  future  may  bring." 

"Indeed  you  may,"  said  Lefevre,  very  much  moved; 
"  and  if  you  only  trust  me,  I  don't  care  who  else  "  —  He 
stopped  short  with  a  look  that  lighted  up  even  this  dim 
radiance  of  garden  and  sweet  mystery.  Lina's  eyes  filled 
with  wide  happy  tears  that  seemed  to  come  from  some  long, 
long  distance,  as  did  the  voice  that  was  speaking  to  her. 
Her  whole  unreasonable  tender  heart  seemed  to  go  out  in 
gratitude  towards  the  friend  who  had  found  her  in  her 
trouble,  who  had  understood  her  unspoken  prayer. 

•'  You  will  never  tell  any  one,"  she  repeated  wistfully. 

"  1  saw  the  lawyer  to-day,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  I 
have  told  him  your  father  has  returned  the  papers  which 
had  been  so  long  mislaid.  You  and  I  must  never  speak  of 
this  again  to  each  other,  nor  to  any  one  else.  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  unhappy ;  indeed  there  is  notliing  to  be  afraid 
of;  "  and  then  he  was  also  silent,  as  they  waited  face  to 
face.  More  stars  came  out,  and  wide  breaths  came  from 
beyond  the  fields,  and  evening  whispers  and  mysterious 
hushes,  and  in  the  dreamy  light  their  eyes  met  once  and 
then  fell  again.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  gone  back  into  the  cot- 
tage, where  the  lamp  was  now  alight  and  shining  through 
a  green  curtain  of  garlanded  clematis ;  and  here,  outside, 
everything  was  turning  to  a  silvery  radiance  —  the  very 
words  and  silence,  the  sleeping  plants,  the  vapors  and 
light  clouds  ;  even  sorrow  seemed  beautiful  to  Lina  at  that 
moment,  as  she  said  in  a  low,  sudden  voice,  "  Tell  me  how 
it  is  that  I  came.  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  know,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  how  it  is.  I  wanted  you  to  know  it  all.  It  is 
very  wrong  to  come  to  you  —  but  oh!  but  you  have  made 

me  speak  to  you  by  your  kindness My  poor  papa, 

ray  poor  papa  !  "  sighed  the  girl  with  a  great  ifrepressible 
sigh. 

"  You  came  in  your  kindness,"  said  Hans  gravely  ;  "  but 
I  can  only  say,  don't  let  us  speak  of  all  this  again,  and  re- 
member that  I  shall  never  let  any  one  else  speak  to  me  on 
the  subject."  As  his  dark  eyes  lighted  upon  Lina  they 
seemed  (in  her  moved  fancy)  to  put  a  meaning  into  all  the 
past  dead  and  sorrowful  and  bitter  things  among  which  she 
had  grown  up  so  sadly  —  to  make  a  link  between  herself 
and  the  whole  human  race.  "  Don't  you  know  that  I  love 
you  ?  "  said  Hans  by  his  silence  as  he  looked  at  her.     Lina's 

own  face  was  moved  and  sweet  in  the  moonlight 

The  church  clock  struck  at  last,  ringing  through  the 
shadows.  "  I  must  go,"  said  Lina,  remembering  herself ; 
and  then,  still  without  a  word,  Hans  turned  round  and 
walked  by  her  side,  crossing  the  road  and  coming  into  the 
great  stubble-field  where  they  could  see  the  country  in 
moonlit  miles,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  assembling.  Not 
far  from  the  Rectory  gate  some  one  met  them  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise. 

It  was  Lady  Stella,  somewhat  disturbed,  with  a  lace  shawl 
over  her  head. 

"  Lina  I  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  You  missed  me." 
"  I  had  meant  to  come  with  Miss  Gorges,"  said  Lady  Stella, 
turning  to  Hans,  with,  for  the  first  time,  some  slight  inde- 
scribable touch  of  patrician  precision  and  distance  in  her 
voice.  "  I  also  wished  to  tell  you  that  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  that  you  are  to  have  your  land  after  all. 
My  husband  has  gone  up  to  the  Hall,  and  will  speak  to  his 
iatber  and  say  everything,  you  may  be  sure,  that  you  would 
wish  said  in  your  interest.  Pray  don't  let  us  take  you  any 
farther  out  of  your  way.     Come,  Lina." 

They  were  gone,  without  a  good-night.  Lina,  frightened 
and  overwhelmed  by  her  sister's  tone,  had  turned  without 
a  word  or  a  look  and  followed  her  along  the  field-path. 
Hans  saw  them  flitting  like  ghosts  into  the  shadow  of  the 
great  walnut-tree. 

Lady  Stella  did  not  know — how  could  she?  —  all  that 
had  happened  that  day,  what  day  it  was  I  Tliis  visit  hail 
■eemed  to  her  a  strange  and  uncalled-for  proceeding  of 
Lina's.  She  had  rigid  ideas  of  etiquette,  for  all  her  sweet 
charity  of  heart.  She  did  not  say  much,  but  her  displeas- 
ure was  a|>[)arent.  "  Good  night,  dearest,"  the  said,  a  little 
reproach) uily,  at  Lina  was  starting.     "  I  think  you  must 


wait  for  me  another  time.  You  know  I  am  your  cbaperone, 
and  it  is  not  usual  for  young  ladies  to  go  about  alone.  I 
shall  come  up  and  see  you  early  to-morrow." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Lina  passively,  as  she  sank  back  in  a 
corner  of  the  carriage,  and  with  a  crunching  jolt  the  great 
landau  drove  off  with  the  pale  girl  safely  shut  in.  As  she 
passed  the  low  farm-house  she  saw  the  light  still  in  the 
lattice  window.  How  ungrateful  she  had  been !  She  had 
left  him  without  a  word  or  a  farewell  sign.  Would  he  ever 
know  her  heart's  gratitude?  "Never,  never,"  said  Lina  to 
herself,  bursting  into  tears  in  the  choking,  padded  darkness. 
Never  1  so  people  say  to  themselves,  forgetting  how  short 
their  nevers  are.  Never  !  we  say  ;  an  image  of  all  eternity 
makes  us  reel,  as  it  dazzles  before  us ;  but  never  is  not 
eternity,  only  a  poor  little  life  wearing  away  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  and  our  never  is 
over  for  us. 

Hans  had  certainly  been  hurt  by  Lady  Stella's  coldness 
and  distance,  and  by  Lina's  silent  acceptation  of  her  blame; 
he  had  never  presumed  —  it  was  she  who  had  sought  him 
out ;  he  had  deserved  better  treatment.  They  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  these  fine  ladies. 

Some  people  are  born  free,  some  are  bony  slaves  by  na- 
ture —  Lina  was  a  slave  by  nature.  A  superior  slave,  but 
for  all  that  she  was  not  free.  Hans  was  a  freeman  born  — 
no  willing  dependent  upon  a  fine  lady's  caprices.  When 
Lady  Stella  spoke  in  that  galling  tone  of  unconscious  su- 
periority, Lina  should  have  shown,  as  she  might  have  done, 
that  she  was  something  more  than  a  casual  patroness  show- 
ing some  passing  interest  in  a  poor  young  dependent.  Hans 
was  all  the  more  angry  because  he  seemed  to  feel  this  fail- 
ure as  a  flaw  in  a  sweet  and  noble  character.  Sweet  indeed, 
and  unlike  anything  and  any  one  in  his  limited  experience. 
Lady  Stella  had  been  kindness  itself,  but  with  Lina  there 
had  been  this  understanding  sympathy  —  he  scarce  knew 
what  name  to  give  the  feeling  —  and  for  her  to  turn  away 
in  that  grand-lady  manner  had  pained  him  and  wounded 
him  beyond  expression. 

His  mother  blessed  him  as  she  said  "  Good-night." 
•'There  is  no  one  like  my  Hans,"  she  said  proudly;  and 
looking  at  him  with  wistful  eyes,  "  Hans,  I  am  not  the  only 
person  who  thinks  so,  my  dear." 

Hans  turned  away  abruptly.  He  went  up  to  his  room, 
and  for  hours  the  widow  heard  him  pacing  overhead  until 
she  fell  asleep.  "  Hush  1 "  said  the  night.  Hans  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  stretched  out  from  the  open  lat- 
tice ;  under  the  faint  light  of  the  stars  that  seemed  raining 
from  heaven,  lay  the  woods,  the  dusky  roofs,  and  all  dim 
outlines,  confused,  indistinct,  asleep.  As  he  pressed  his 
hands  against  his  head,  he  tried  with  an  effort  to  calm  the 
rush  of  the  torrent  of  life,  that  seemed  only  the  more  vivid 
for  the  silent  mystery  all  round. 

Lady  Stella  said  nothing  of  Lina's  visit  to  the  farm,  and 
Lina  herself  offered  no  explanation.  Lady  Stella  was  a 
discreet  woman.  She  had  that  gift  of  considerate  silence 
which  belongs  to  people  of  a  certain  world,  who  have  almost 
inherited  the  tradition.  Discretion  is  not  reserve  :  Lina 
was  reserved,  but  not  discreet.  She  could  only  open  her 
heart  in  sudden  impulses  and  pour  it  forth  in  a  passionate 
cadence.  She  could  not  sing  Lady  Stella's  sweet  and 
gentle  song.  But  then  all  Lady  Stella's  life  was  gentle: 
she  had  no  lonely  hours,  no  dark  suspicions  to  poison  her 
trust,  no  bitter  reserves  with  those  she  loved. 


Poor  Lina  I  After  that  moonlight,  sunshine  came  to 
make  all  things  cruelly  distinct ;  to  scare  away  the  sweet- 
est dreams  ;  to  light  up  dull  facts,  monotonous  habits,  dis- 
appointment, people  at  play,  people  at  work,  common  sense 
on  the  face  of  things  —  the  Gorges'  crest  on  the  panel  of 
the  great  carriage  as  it  rolled  up  the  lane.  How  sensible 
it  seemed,  with  all  that  it  entailed  —  that  hideous  dragon's 
head  to  which  Lina  was  expected  to  sacrifice  her  poor  little 
life  without  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesitation  !  Lina  could 
ill  stand  the  doubts  of  (hose  she  loved.  She  was  constant, 
but   not  faithful  by  nature ;   she  could  ill  hold  her  own 
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against  the  tncit  will  of  those  she  loved ;  she  made  no  efibrt 
to  see  Hiins  again,  Imt  her  confidence  seemed  to  droop  with 
her  spirt's;  and  though  she  Bcarcely  owned  it  to  herself, 
she  longed  to  hear  of  him  again.  Once,  with  a  secret 
trepidation,  nIic  ha<l  announced  her  intention  of  walking 
down  to  the  farm  ;  why  should  she  not  go  V  she  asked  herself- 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Gorges,  taking  her  aside,  "you 
must  not  think  of  it ;  your  papa  would  be  no  dis[)lea8ed." 

This  must  be  at  Stella's  suggestion,  thought  the  girl. 
For  a  time  she  was  very  angry  with  Stella;  but  how  was  it 
possil)le  to  keej)  up  a  coldness  with  any  one  so  sweet  V  — 
only  the  girl'«  confidence  seemed  to  droo{x  away  little  by 
little. 

And  indeed  Sir  George  could  not  hear  Hans'  name  men- 
tioned without  fierce  volleys  of  abuse.  Day  by  day  his 
temper  l)eoame  fiercer,  his  humors  more  unl)earable.  Lina 
said  nothing  ;  her  one  language  was  to  grow  more  silent ; 
she  seemed  to  fade  and  fade  in  her  corner.  If  only  she 
could  have  heard  them  mention  Hans'  name  sometimes,  she 
would  have  minded  it  less  ;  but  neither  Harold  nor  Stella 
ever  spoke  of  him  now  ;  and  one  day  when  Lina  was  driv- 
ing with  her  brother  Harold,  and  met  him  in  the  lane  and 
would  have  stopped,  Harold  urged  on  the  pony,  taking  the 
reins  from  her  hands. 

"  Harold,  why  wouldn't  you  stop  ?  "  said  Lina,  almost  in 
a  passion. 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,  dear,"  said  Harold  weakly,  confused. 
"  I  have  a  christening  at  three  o'clock  —  and  there  are  rea- 
sons ;  ''  but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  question 
her  brother.  Lina  used  to  ask  herself  what  she  haid  done 
—  where  her  crime  had  been  ?         , 

The  truth  whs,  there  had  been  odd  rumors  in  the  village. 
Lady  Stella  might  be  discreet,  but  Mrs.  Lefevre  could  not 
help  speaking  to  Mrs.  Plaskett  of  Lina's  visit;  Mrs.  Plaskett 
had  repeated  the  story  with  many  fanciful  additions,  and 
some  version  of  it  had. come  to  the  Rector.  He  and  his 
wife  were  in  terror  lest  it  should  reach  the  Hall.  Lina 
must  not  hear  of  it,  they  decided,  and  all  intercourse  with 
the  farm  must  cease.  And  to  spare  one  pang,  as  people  do, 
they  inflicted  another  still  worse.  People  talked,  as  people 
talk,  wi;hout  much  meaning;  for  a  long  time  they  discussed 
the  lease  so  strangely  restored.  Hans,  installed  on  his 
father's  domain,  became  a  man  of  note  in  the  parish. 
Harold  called  to  see  him  one  day,  and  to  offer  compensa- 
tion for  the  land  upon  which  his  own  house  was  standing. 
This  land-rent  came  out  of  the  young  man's  private  re- 
sources, and  was  somewhat  of  a  ta.x,  but  he  did  not  grudge 
it.  Mr.  Gorges  ibund  the  young  farmer  ;  he  was  full  of  a 
scheme  lor  a  joint  stock  farming  company;  his  own  labor- 
ers were  to  have  shares  in  it,  and  he  had  engaged  a  man- 
ager for  a  time,  while  he  himself  went  off  to  Agricultural 
College  to  study  the  business  more  thoroughly. 

"You  will  be  giving  up  your  paper,"  said  Harold 
Gorges,  not  without  some  secret  relief. 

'•  I  am  only  going  for  a  few  months,"  said  Hans.  "  I 
hope  to  keep  my  hand  in  at  the  office,  and  to  be  home 
again  before  the  elections." 

Harold  looked  rather  uncomfortable.  His  brother  Jasper 
was  coming  forward  ;  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  his 
reception  might  be  ;  and  a  vision  of  future  Excelsiors  came 
before  him. 

All  this  silent  suppression  was  a  mistake  as  far  as  Lina 
was  concerned  ;  she  was  unhappy,  and  brooding,  while 
Hans  was  working  and  interested,  and  angry  perhaps ;  but 
anger  is  far  less  wearisome  than  passive  regret.  The  farm 
had  thrown  out  Iresh  gables  ;  the  garden  was  trimmed  and 
blooming.  His  carts  were  rolling  along  the  lane ;  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  in  a  nice  black  dress,  would  sit  sewing  in  the 
garden.  One  day  Hans  was  standing  beside  her,  and  he 
took  off  his  haf  as  his  mother  kissed  her  hand  audaciously 
to  Lina,  and  the  girl  bent  her  head  in  answer.  Jasper 
Gorges,  who  had  come  home,  and  who  was  riding  alongside 
of  the  carriage,  was  furious. 

"  How  can  you  encourage  such  impertinence  ?  "  he  said, 
cantering  up.     "  That  low  ploughman  I  " 

Lina  colored  up  :  "  Why  do  yoa  8[)eak  of  Mr.  Lefevre 
in  that  way,  Jasper ;  what  wrong  has  he  done  you  ?  " 


*'  Remember  that  I  haTe  beard  more  than  you  seem  to 
imagine,"  said  Jasper,  savagely.  "  He  is  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  I  believe  him  to  have  organized  this  attack 
u()on  my  father.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  already 
contrived  to  get  Mr.  Kewsy  to  come  down  from  l^ndon  to 
defend  that  fellow  Bridges  ?  If  it  wasn't  for  the  election  I 
would  give  them  my  mind,"  said  Jasper,  in  his  father's  owe 
tones,  cutting  at  his  poor  little  mare. 

JasjK-r  was  quite  right  in  one  of  his  surmises.  It  was 
Hans  who  had  spirited  up  the  Iledu  and  Greens  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Kewsy,  and  to  organize  the  Bridges  Defence  Com- 
mittee. Young  as  he  was,  he  had  that  peculiar  art  of 
leadership  which  is  so  hard  to  define:  that  gift  of  personal 
influence  and  persuasion.  His  sleepy  eyes  seemed  to  open 
wide,  his  courage  to  rise  ;  a  something  that  would  have 
been  called  heroic  in  past  times,  seemed  to  carry  other 
minds  with  his  own.  Mr.  Kewsy  himself  was  very  much 
interested  by  the  modest  and  handsome  young  fellow,  and 
when  that  learned  counsel  appeared  in  court,  strong  in 
heart  and  clear  in  his  merciless  logic.  Sir  George's  summoot 
was  dismissed,  and  Bridges  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

That  winter  was  very  severe;  the  cold  nip[)ed  jieople's 
hearts;  aches  and  pains  seemed  borne  down  by  the  heavy 
iron  clouds ;  trees  shivered  and  shook  their  frozen  wings 
in  the  blast.  Birds  were  found  lying  deatl  under  the 
hedges,  and  the  price  of  provisions  and  of  coals  rose  higher 
than  had  been  known  for  years.  In  the  spring,  warmth 
and  light  and  ease  returned,  but  the  prices  were  still  ex- 
cessive. Some  landlords  —  the  Duke  among  them  —  had 
raised  their  wages.  Jasper  Gorges,  who  was  a  shrewd  man, 
told  h\i  father  that  he  had  been  looking  into  the  matter,  and 
that  before  long  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  too. 
"  We  must  remember  the  election,"  said  Jasper. 

"  What  do  they  want  with  more  wages  V  "  growled  Sir 

George.     "  It  is  that ExceLiior  putting  us  to  all  this 

expense.     That paper  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

The  Excehior  still  held  its  place,  and  now  and  then 
published  articles  that  were  really  remarkable  in  their  way 
—  clearly  conceived,  simply  expressed  ;  others  were  sheer 
clap-trap,  and  Hans  blushed  as  he  read  them.  But  he 
worked  away  with  all  his  might  at  his  own  work,  and  from 
time  to  time  sent  articles  from  the  College,  and  once  or 
twice  he  came  home  to  see  his  mother.  Hans  believed  in  his 
cause  and  his  organ,  though  now  and  then  chance  expres- 
sions that  Butcher  let  drop  struck  him  oddly.  But  he  was 
too  single-hearted  to  suspect  others  of  motives  ditTerent 
from  his  own. 

When  Hans  came  back  from  the  self-imposed  course 
that  he  had  undertaken,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  home  farm,  but  he  thought  there  was 
a  change  in  Tom  Parker  and  Butcher.  They  welcomed 
him  gladly,  and  made  him  as  much  at  home  as  ever  ;  but 
they  seemed  to  have  been  preoccupied  with  personalities, 
private  discussions,  and  vague  schemes  for  putting  this 
man  and  that  man  into  this  place  and  that  place,  in  all  of 
which  the  Excelsior  took  part ;  but  with  which  Hans  himself 
could  not  sympathize  with  much  cordiality. 

One  day  Hans  had  a  somewhat  unpleasant  discussion 
with  Butcher  in  the  office,  where  he  had  gone  to  write  a 
leader.  He  had  come  in  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation 
between  Butcher  and  Parker,  who  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
superintending  the  men. 

"  We  can't  afford  to  have  him  popular  —  never  do  for 
us.  They  say  Jasper  Gorges  has  not  such  a  bad  chance, 
after  all.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  knows  which  way  his 
bread  is  buttered." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  asked  Hans. 

"  Oh  I "  said  Butcher,  "  the  old  Ogre  wants  to  raise  his 
wages.     He  might  get  popular,  you  know  —  never  do  for  us." 

"  Look  here,  Tom,"  said  Butcher,  with  a  grin.  "  1  know 
how  to  stop  it  at  once.  We'll  recommend  him  to  do  it,  in 
a  rattling  leader." 

"But  why  shouldn't  he  raise  his  wages?"  said  Hans. 
"  And  why  stop  it  ?  What  is  it  to  us  whether  Jasper 
Gorges  or  Lord  Henry  gets  in  for  the  county  V  1  don't 
suppose  it  will  make  much  difference  to  any  one  of  us  in 
the  long  run." 
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"  Look  here,"  said  Butcher,  and  he  pointed  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  Excelsior. 

"  We  understand  that  Lord  Henry  Cropland,  the  second 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Farmington,  is  about  to  issue  an  ad- 
dress to  the  electors  of  Hilford  and  Hayhurst  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  forthcoming  election.  His  lordship,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  very  lately  come  to  reside  among  us,  hav- 
ing retired  from  the  navy,  where  he  has  seen  much  service. 
He  is  a  staunch  Liberal.  Mr.  Gorges,-  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  George  Gorges,  of  Stoneym.oor  Court,  has,  it  is  ru- 
mored, also  announced  his  intention  of  coming  forward  as 
the  Conservative  candidate.  Mr.  Gorges  has  already  tried, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  gain  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
We  are  also  authorized  to  state  that  the  working  men  of 
Hilfori  have  unanimously  determined  that  the  time  has 
now  come  to  put  forward  a  representative  of  their  own 
order." 

"  Will  Bridges  come  forward  ?  "  said  Hans,  eagerly. 

"  We  are  going  to  try  for  him,"  said  Butcher,  with  a 
look  at  Tom  Parker. 

"  And  if  you  can't  get  Bridges  ?  "  said  Hans. 

"  Well,  there  is  you  and  me  and  Tom  here,"  said 
Butcher,  slowly.  Hans  colored  up,  and  they  were  all  three 
silent  for  a  minute. 

Before  he  left,  Hans  resumed  the  wages  discussion. 

Butcher  did  not  like  being  opposed,  and  answered 
sharply,  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  move  for  higher 
wages ;  ^it  would  do  positive  harm  instead  of  good.  Wait 
till  the  harvest  time  —  that  was  the  time  to  strike. 

"I  don't  at  all  agree  with  you,"  said  Hans,  hotly;  "it's 
a  shabby  trick ; "  and  if  Tom  Parker  had  not  interfered, 
there  would  have  been  a  quarrel. 

As  Hans  left  the  office,  he  almost  ran  up  against  Sir 
George,  who  was  walking  in,  and  who  scowled  at  him  as 
usual.  Sir  George  was  followed  by  Jasper,  who  bowed 
politely  as  he  passed ;  but  Hans  thought  he  preferred  the 
lather's  open  scowl. 


And  meanwhile  Mrs.  Lefevre  basked  in  her  son's  pres- 
ence again.  To  hear  him  come  and  go  was  perfect  felicity 
after  his  long  absence.  For  years  past  she  had  not  been 
so  free  from  care.  Hans  was  not  idle  all  that  week ;  he 
went  into  his  own  affairs  and  into  his  neighbors' :  he  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage  ;  he  cross-questioned  a  whole  par- 
ish of  agricultural  laborers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  rise  in  wages  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  His  own  laborers  were  few  in  number,  but 
their  interest  was  safe ;  "  and  if  Butcher  threatens  or 
frightens  or  talks  Sir  George  out  of  his  good  intentions, 
I'll  never  write  another  line  for  the  Excelsior,"  said  Hans 
to  his  mother.  "  This  is  the  time  to  ask  for  an  advance. 
I  hate  that  plan  of  waiting  till  the  crops  are  ready  to  be 
gathered.  They  tell  me  there  were  acres  of  wheat  spoilt 
last  summer  by  the  strike  of  the  reapers.  I  can't  under- 
stand such  a  man  as  Bridges  countenancing  such  a  beg- 
garly scheme." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  now,  dear  V  "  said  his  mother, 
as  Hans  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"J  will  tell  you  later,"  said  Hans,  as  he  kissed  his  mother 
before  he  went  away. 

Then  he  came  back.  "  I  am  going  to  the  Hall,"  he  said ; 
"I  had  better  beard  the  old  fellow  in  his  den." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  looked  hard  at  him.  "  I  am  glad  you  are 
going,  dear,"  she  said.  Something  seemed  to  have  opened 
h( T  heart.  She  no  longer  worried  and  complained  of  his 
ways  as  she  used  to  do.  She  could  not  love  him  more  than 
she  had  ever  loved  him  ;  but  she  spoke  her  love  in  other 
words.  Things  come  right  as  they  go  wrong,  one  can 
scarce  tell  how. 

XVI. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  going  out  into  the  garden  some  two  hours 
later  to  look  at  her  beehives,  found  to  her  surprise  that 
Hang  was  come  back.  He  was  sitting  on  the  bench  by  the 
ereat  walnut-tree.  His  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  his  long 
legs  were  stretched  out  upon  the  grass,  and  he  was  look- 


ing straight  before  him,  staring  at  a  great  city  of  growing 
hollyhocks,  of  which  the  spires  and  minarets  were  aflame 
in  the  slanting  light.  Hans  did  not  move  until  his  mother 
came  up  to  him,  but  as  she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a  very  sweet 
expression. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "  have  you  seen  Sir  George?  " 
"  I  have  seen  him,"  Hans  answered  ;  "  and  I  have  seen 
her"  he  said  in  some  agitation.  "  Mother,  how  ill  she 
looks  !  Do  you  think  she  will  —  she  will  die  ?  I  met  her 
in  the  hall  as  I  was  coming  away.  She  called  me  back  — 
she  —  Oh,  mother  I  "  said  Hans,  suddenly  throwing  his 
arms  round  his  mother's  waist,  and  hiding  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment against  her,  "I  can't  believe  it,  I  can't  believe  it." 

Emelyn's  own  heart  was  beating  as  tumultuously  as  her 
son's  almost.  She  understood  all  that  he  would  have  said, 
as  she  had  guessed  at  poor  Lina's  unconscious  secret  long 
before. 

"  Hans,  darling,  what  did  she  say  ?  "  she  cried  excitedly. 

"  I  knew  it  all  along  ;  I  knew  that  she  loved  you  that  day 

when  she  came  here.     Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how  could 

she  help  loving  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  melting  utterly. 

"  Hush,  dear,"  said  Hans. 

*' Did  you  see  Sir  George?"  Mrs.  Lefevre  asked.  She 
was  trembling,  and  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

"  Yes ;  they  showed  me  into  the  drawing-room,  by  mis- 
take for  the  pantry,  I  suppose,"  said  Hans.  •  "  They  were 
all  drinking  tea ;  Mr.  Crockett  was  there  with  a  pair  of 
sugar-tongs,  and  Sir  George.  She  looked  up,  pcjor  darling, 
with  her  sweet  face,  but  Lady  Gorges  rushed  in  between 
us,  and  then  Sir  Geo/ge  took  me  away.  I  don't  know 
where  —  behind  a  door-way,  1  think." 

"  And  how  did  he  behave  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
"  He  was  wonderfully  civil ;  and  to  my  amazement  he 
proposed  at  once  to  sign  the  landlords'  agreement  to  a  rise 
of  wages  ;  he  said  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  that  he  had  been 
wanting  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject.  He  talked  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  the  elections,  and  then  " —  Hans 
stopped. 

"  And  then  what  ?  "  said  his  mother. 
"  And  then  he  suddenly  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  the  agricultural  interest  was  likely  to  be  so  fairly  rep- 
resented," Hans  continued,  blushing;  "  and  although  Mr. 
Bridges  could  not  stand,  he  strongly  recommended  me  to 
agree  to  Butcher's  suggestion,  and  to  come  forward  as  pop- 
ular candidate." 

"  You!"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in  utter  amazement  and 
consternation.     "  You,  Hans  ?  " 

Hans  looked  a  little  conscious.  "  I  thought  he  was  half 
tipsy  at  the  time,"  said  the  young  man,  dryly  ;  "  but  look 
here,  mother :  I  met  Tom  Parker,  who  was  bringing 
this  up." 

"  This  "  was  a  telegram  from  Butcher  :  "  Bridges  refuses 
to  come  forward.  H.  L.  has  the  qualification.  Tell  him 
to  trust  to  us.     Excelsior  shall  bring  him  in." 

"  Parker  showed  me  this,  and  said  they  would  share  the 
expenses,"  said  Hans,  looking  his  mother  hard  in  the  face, 
with  an  odd  expression. 

"  My  dearest  Hans,"  cried  Mrs.  Lefevre,  "  what  does 
this  mean  ?  I  can  hardly  take  it  all  in  !  Should  you  know 
how  to  do  it  ?  Could  yon  afford  it  ?  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear 
boy,  be  careful." 

"  I'm  careful  enough,"  said  Hans  quietly.  "  You  needn't 
excite  yourself,  mother  —  it  is  only  an  electioneering  trick ;  " 
and  he  crumpled  the  paper  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 
again,  and  sighed.  "  People  don't  have  roast  quails  drop- 
ping into  their  mouths  nowadays." 

"Why  should  you  call  it  a  trick?"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
disappointed  by  his  calmness.  "  What  greater  honor  could 
be  done  you  at  your  age  ?  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Oh,  if 
your  father  were  but  here  to  see  this  day  I  "  and  Emelyn 
flushed  up,  and  was  becoming  somewhat  hysterically  ora- 
torical. 

But  Hans  stopped  her.  He  put  his  hand  on  hers  :  "  Lis- 
ten, mother,"  he  said ;  "  it's  all  a  bubble.  She  warned 
me  —  I  told  you  she  came  running  after  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
heard  her  dear  voice  calling  me  as  I  came  away.     I  was  to 
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take  care  —  she  did  not  undcr.Htand,  but  8he  knew  that  Mr. 
Butcher  had  planned  something  against  me.  It  was  some- 
thing to  bring  .Isisper  in.  Jasper  was  to  give  the  moni^y, 
she  said,  and  I  was  to  spoil  Lord  Henry's  election.  She 
said  she  had  lu-ard  them  talking  on  the  terrace.  Then  she 
took  my  hand  —  and  oh,  mother,  she  burst  oat  crying,  and 
said  she  could  bear  this  cold  estrangement  no  longer  — 
that  she  did  not  forget  —  she  could  not  bear  it." 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 

"  And  then  Jasper  himself  came  into  the  hall  with  Lady 
Stella,"  said  Hans',  with  a  bitter  sort  of  laugh,  "  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house :  but  I  can 
stand  my  ground,  you  know  —  it  was  a  painful  scene 
enough.  At  all  events  the  wages  are  safe,"  he  said  with 
another  great  sigh,  "  and  Sir  George  has  signed  the  land- 
lords' agreement." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  not  thinking  of  wages  ;  she  was  look- 
ing at  her  son  with  vague,  dreamy  eyes.  '■  Hans,  you 
ought  to  ^o^back,"  she  said,  suddenly.  "  You  won't  teave 
her  all  alone  to  bear  the  brunt,  of  their  anger?  Hans, 
dear,  do  you  love  her  ?    She  might  be  a  happy  woman   if 

Sou  do.  Listen,  dearest ;  she  might  come  here,  where  I 
ave  been  so  happy  and  so  unhappy,"  said  Emelyn,  with 
her  two  hands  on  her  tall  boy's  shoulders,  and  looking  ten- 
derly and  wistfully  into  his  face. 

He  was  quite  pale.  He  looked  at  her  very  steadily,  with 
dilating  eyes'.  "  Uo  you  mean  it  V "  he  said.  "  I  too, 
mother,  have  been  thinking  something  of  the  sort.  She 
will  die  iC  she  stops  up  there.  Her  hands  are  quite  thin 
and  transparent.  Do  I  love  her?  —  with  all  my  heart  and 
Boul  I  love  her."  • 


They  had  dined  early  at  Stoneymoor  that  evening. 
Lady  Stella  had  gone  home  very  sad  at  heart.  Jasper, 
who  suspected  Lina,»had  behaved  very  cruelly;  sneered 
at  her,  and  taunted  her  mercilessly.  Lina  had  borne  it 
all  impassively,  and  •scarcely  seemed  to  hear;  Lady 
Gorges  had  sat  in  her  best  feathered  dinner-cap,  with  tears 
slowly  flowing  down  her  cheeks;  Sir  George  had  sworn, 

and  growled,  and  d d,  but  even  he  had  thought  that 

Jasper  went  too  far  in  his  anger  against  his  sister,  and 
once  he  took  her  part :  "  Jasper,  what  are  you  worrying 
on  about  ?  Eat  your  dinner,  can't  you  ?  The.se  marrow- 
bones are  excellent."  This  was  too  much  for  the  poor 
firl :  she  had  borne  the  unkindness  in  stolid  silence  —  at 
er  father's  first  word  of  kindness  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  After  dinner  he  had  called  her  back 
to  play  to  him  as  usual. 

Lina  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  terrace.  The 
dining-room  window  was  open,  and  Sir  George  was  snor- 
ing in  his  easy-chair.  Lady  Gorges  had  retired  to  her 
room,  and  Jasper  had  been  summoned  to  Hillford  to  talk 
matters  over  with  his  agent.  He  had  not  heard  what 
Lina  said  to  Hans,  but  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  she  had 

fiven  him  some  warning,  and  hence  his  rage  against  her. 
lina  cared  not  for  his  anger  at  that  moment :  there  she 
sat  in  a  bronze  shadow,  leaning  her  head  against  one  of 
the  stone  pilasters.  As  the  gold  streamed  westward  some 
solemn  vapors  were  massed  in  purple  and  splendor  beyond 
the  trees  and  flower-beds.  Every  leaf,  every  flower  was 
bathed  in  light,  and  from  her  shadowy  corner  Lina  watched 
it  all ;  but  this  hour  was  not  for  her.  She  was  thinking 
over  what  had  happened,  shivering  with  shame  at  the 
thought  of  her  own  boldness,  and  crying  out  in  her  heart 
at  the  injustice  of  her  fate.  To  Jasper,  Lina  said  nothing, 
but  she  had  turned  furiously  upon  Lady  Stella  that  day 
before  she  left.  "It  is  easy  for  you,"  she  had  said  to 
Stella  ;  "  you  may  speak  and  be  yourself,  and  love  Harold 
and  not  be  ashamed.  But  I !  what  have  I  done,  what 
have  I  said,  that  you  and  Jasper  are  so  cruel  to  me? 
Mamma  looks  pleased  enough  if  I  speak  civilly  to  Mr. 
Crockett :  she  would  be  enchanted  if  I  took  the  smallest 
interest  in  his  aft'airs,  or  cared  one  sixpence  for  his 
opinion  ;  and  here  is  a  man  who  is  cleverer  and  braver, 
and  a  thousand  times  better  than  he,  and  whom  I  respect 
with  all    my  heart,  and  whom  we    have  wronged    most 


cruelly.  If  I  even  speak  to  him,  you  are  all  up  in  arms; 
and  it  I  feel  grateful  for  his  kindness  and  help  —  and  you 
don't  know  what  that  has  been  —  you  cry  out  and  say  it 
is  a  shame  and  a  degradation.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  we  who 
are  degraded,"  said  Lina,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  "  when  we 
are  grasping  and  ungrateful,  when  we  set  vanity  and  world- 
liness  and  good  investments  above  everything  else  in  life." 

Stella  hardly  knew  Lina  as  she  stood  quivering  and 
passionate  before  her:  the  girl  looked  translbrmed,  beau- 
tiful, vehement,  and  Lady  Stella  looked  at  her  hard  with 
her  clear,  thoughtful  eyes.  A  vision  rose  Iwfore  her  of 
Mr.  Crockett,  amiable,  weak-eyed,  feebly  admiring,  and  of 
young  Hans  Lefevre  as  he  had  looked  when  he  walked  in 
among  them  that  day,  simple  and  erect,  with  his  honest 
eagle  face  and  the  grand  seigneur  manner  of  peonle  who 
have  not  lived  in  the  world,  but  who  instinctively  hold 
their  own  among  other  men  and  women,  and  then  Lady 
Stella  took  Lina's  hand  and  kissed  it.  She  could  not  say 
anything  to  her,  for  in  her  own  kind  heart  of  hearts  she 
felt  that  the  girl  ha<l  a  right  to  cry  out  against  that 
strange  superstition  which  condemned  her.  Stella  being 
gone,  Lina  8  burst  of  indignation  over,  the  reaction  having 
set  in,  she  sat  as  I  have  said  —  shivering  at  the  thought 
of  her  own  bold  speech.  Had  she  saved  Hans  from  any 
dangerous  step?  tnat  at  least  she  need  not  regret;  tor 
did  she  not  owe  thus  much  to  him  and  to  her  Jriendj'hip? 
and  in  all  her  perplexed  regret  it  was  peace  to  have  seen 
him  again  —  to  have  spoken  her  mind,  not  to  a  Stranger, 
but  to  a  friend.  It  was  a  sort  of  farewell,  thought  Lina, 
to  the  might-have-been  that  would  never  be  hers.  Good- 
by,  said  her  heart  ;  you  have  sown  no  grain,  you  can  reap 
no  harvest  in  life.  There  is  no  happiness  anywhere,  but 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  work  and  a  little  courage  to 
do  it ;  and  then  came  the  old  refrain. 

"  My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa,"  sighed  Lina,  looking 
in  through  the  open  window  at  the  sleeping  man,  "  I  have 
been  false  to  you,  and  to  my  friend  and  to  myself,  and  yet 
I  meant  to  be  true  ;  "  and  she  hid  her  pale  face  in  her  hands. 
The  sunset  had  spread  by  this  time,  and  Lina's  golden 
hair  was  burmng  in  a  sort  of  sunset  aureole,  lighting  that 
shadowy  corner.  She  heard  a  step  fall  on  the  stones,  and 
looking  round  with  her  tear-dimmed  face  she  saw  Hans 
standing  erect  in  the  full  blaze  of  light,  smiling  and  un- 
dismayed. 

"  You  'here  ?  "  she  cried,  faltering.  "  Oh,  why  have 
you  come  ?  "  and  she  started  up  half  frightened,  and  held 
out  her  hand,  saying,  "  Go.  Papa  is  there ;  he  will  hear 
you." 

But  Hans  did  not  move,  and  stood  holding  her  hand. 
"  Don't  you  know  why  I  have  come  back  ?  "  he  said. 

The  sight  of  her  tears  gave  him  strange  courage.  "  I 
have  come  back  because  I  could  not  keep  away.  And 
now  that  I  am  here  you  miist  know  that  I  love  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  said  poor  Lina,  passionately ;  "  this  ia 
the  last  time  ;  the  last  time." 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  With  some  decision  ;  "  I  must  speak 
now.  Can't  you  love  me  better  than  all  these  things 
which  do  uQt  make  you  happy  ?  I  love  you  well  enough 
not  to  be  afraid  that  you  will  ever  regret  them." 

What  a  strange  love-making  was  this  flashing  into  the 
last  sunset  minutes  of  this  dying  day  —  love-making  to  the 
sinking  of  the  sun,  in  its  burning  lights,  its  sumptuous 
glooms  and  sombre  flashes !  The  distant  lights  seemed  to 
call  to  her,  his  voice  and  looks  seemed  to  call,  and  for 
one  instant  Hans'  arm  was  around  her,  and  she  did  not 
move  or  speak  —  only  her  eyes  spoke. 

Jack  of  the  Bean-stalk  carried  his  precious  golden  harp 
boldly  away,  notwithstanding  its  piteous  outcries.  There  is  a 
picture  of  him  wielding  his  prize  in  one  hand,  and  warding 
off  the  giant  with  the  other.  To-night  it  was  no  giant  awak- 
etfing  —  but  an  old  man  still  a.sleep  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
window  —  and,  for  all  his  cruelty  and  harshness,  Lina  was 
the  only  person  he  loved :  how  could  she  forget  it  ?  "  Y"es, 
I  do  love  you,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  can't  —  I  can't  leave  him 
so.  Don't  ask  it  —  oh,  don't  ask  it.  Papa  !  papa  !  "  she 
called,  in  a  shrill,  pitiful  voice,  suddenly  clasping  Hjlns  in 
her  arms. 
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Then  Sii*  George,  hearing  his  daughter's  voice,  woke  up> 
and  in  his  stupid,  half-tipsy  sleep,  he  started  from  his  chair, 
and  came  staggering  out  into  the  garden.  And  as  became, 
his  foot  caught  in  some  mat  in  the  window,  and  with  one 
more  oath  he  fell,  with  a  heavy  thud,  upon  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  senseless.  His  daughter  shrieked,  and  ran  to 
help  him.  Hans  helped  her  to  raise  him  from  the  ground. 
"  I  had  better  go  for  a  doctor,"  he  said,  for  he  saw  the  case 
was  serious. 

The  frightened  servants  coming  in  presently,  found  Miss 
Gorges  alone,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  trying  to  staunch 
the  blood  that  was  flowing  from  the  wound  in  her  father's 
head. 


He  rallied  a  little,  but  the  Baronet  was  never  himself 
again.  The  shock  brought  on  paralysis,  which  had  long 
been  impending,  and  he  died  within  a  year.  This  paralys-is 
may  (as  doctors  will  tell  us)  perhaps  Jiave  been  the  secret 
of  his  mad  furies  and  ravings.  During  his  illness  the  story 
of  the  negotiation  with  Butcher  came  out,  and  cost  Jasper 
his  election.  Tom  Parker  disclosed  the  transaction.  The 
Duke  and  his  son  Lord  Henry  were  indignant  beyond 
words.  "  It  was  a  sliabby  plot;  the  Gorges  tried  to  get  up 
a  Radical  diversion,  and  were  to  pay  half  the  expenses," 
Lord  Henry  told  every  one.  "  Bridges  suspected  the  whole 
affair,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  so 
did  young  Lefevre,  whom  they  tried  to  bring  forward.  He 
is  a  very  fine  fellow,"  said  Lord  Henry,  who  could  afford 
to  be  generous  ;  "  I  hear  he  has  cut  the  whole  concern  since 
then." 

"  But  they  tell  me  he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Gorges,"  said 
the  Uuchess.     "  It  seems  a  strange  affair  altogether." 

When  the  Baronet  died,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not 
signed  his  will.  La<ly  Gorges  took  her  jointure,  Lina  only 
received  her  great-aunt's  inheritance;  it  was  little  enough, 
but  it  came  in  conveniently  for  her  housekeeping  when  the 
"  strange  affair  "  came  off*.  There  was  no  strangeness  for 
Lina  on  the  day  when  Hans  brought  her  home.  After  her 
father's  death  she  wrote  to  him,  and  he  came  and  fetched 
her  away.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Lina  felt  satisfied 
and  at  peace.  Not  the  less  that  sweet  Lady  Stella's  fears 
were  over,  and  she  had  only  brightest  sympathies  to  irive. 
Lady  Gorges  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject ;  now  that  Sir 
George  was  dead,  she  subsided  utterly,  and  agreed  with 
everything  and  everybody.  Mrs.  Lefevre  lived  in  one  win^ 
of  the  house,  and  spoilt  her  grandchildren.  Hans  rose  in 
the  world  :  his  joint  farming  company  flourished,  and  his 
writings  became  widely  known,  and  one  day  his  name  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  Hillfbrd  poll,  and  the  Radical 
member  was  returned  at  last.  Then  Emelyn  felt  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  an  answer  had  come  to  the  problems 
of  her  own  life.  She  had  failed,  but  she  had  lived,  and  here 
was  her  son  who  had  done  some  good  works,  and  who 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  the  answer  to  her  vague 
prayers  for  better  things.  She  had  scarcely  known  what 
she  wanted,  but  whatever  it  was,  her  life  had  unconsciously 
influenced  this  one  man  towards  right-doing ;  and  there  are 
few  women  who  would  not  feel  with  Emelyn  Lefevre,  that 
in  their  children's  well-doing  and  success  there  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  happiness  even  beyond  the  completeness  of  one 
lingle  experience. 


CONFEDERATED  HOMES. 

The  British  Association  seems  to  think  itself  entitled  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  those  subjects  over  which  another 
body  of  philosophers  has  in  recent  years  assumed  a  special 
Bupcrvision.  It  is  perhaps  rather  hard  upon  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  which  will  meet  next  week,  to  be  antic- 
ipated in  the  discussion  of  such  eminently  social  subjects 
as  cookery  and  household  work  ;  but  we  must  nevertheless 
admit  that  Iklrs.  King  at  Bradford  had  something  to  say 
upon  these  subjects  which  deserves  attention. 

This  lady,  who  is,  we  believe,  American,  describes 
English  maid-servants  as  living  in  semi-slavery,  and  she 


insisted  on  their  right  to  enjoy  the  society  of  men.  We 
understand  her  to  mean  that  mistresses  ought  no  longer  to 
object  to  "  followers,"  nor  to  express  displeasure  at  flirta- 
tions between  their  maids  and  the  baker  or  policeman. 
Her  proposal  for  "  confederated  homes  "  implies  that  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  and  their  chiUlren  are  to  live  under 
one  roof,  and  servants  under  another.  Except  at  fixed 
hours,  or  in  special  cases,  the  luxury  of  ringing  the  bell  will 
have  to  be  renounced,  because  there  will  be  nobody  on  the 
premises  to  answer  it.  A  family  will  live  on  the  same  plan 
as  a  single  man  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to  whom  a  scout 
or  bed-maker  comes  at  certain  hours  to  do  necessary  work 
and  then  departs.  ]\Irs.  King  appears  to  consider  that 
economy  of  labor  would  result  from  her  plan,  and  probably 
to  some  extent  she  is  correct.  We  see  how  (pickly  the 
work  of  cleaning  and  putting  rooms  in  order  is  performed 
in  a  large  hotel,  and  we  might  safely  assume  that  the  same 
quantity  of  work  is  done  more  slowly  in  private  houses. 
Of  course  in  a  large  hotel  they  do  not  clean  for  cleaning's 
sake,  or  because  it  is  Saturday,  but  merely  'do  what  is 
wanted,  and  no  more,  or  even  less. 

One  obvious  advantage  of  Mrs.  King's  plan  would  be 
that  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  feeding  servants  would  be 
got  rid  of,  and  master  and  mistress  would  be  at  liberty  to 
demean  themselves  by  eating  Australian  meat  if  they  were 
so  inclined.  It  is  perhaps  premature  to  speculate  on  the 
introduction  of  the  ubiquitous  Chinaman  into  England,  but 
in  some  countries  which  were  colonized  from  England  he 
does  nearly  all  the  domestic  work  there  is  to  do,  and  he 
comes  at  fixed  hours  to  do  it  in  houses  where  his  residence 
would  be  intolerable. 

The  "  confederated  homes"  which  Mrs.  King  proposes 
would,  we  presume,  be  arranged  on  the  principle  of  what 
are  called  flats,  and  it  would  hardly  be  convenient  in  a  flat 
to  do  without  one  servant,  unless  the  lady  of  the  flat  could 
undertake  the  duty  of  saying  that  she  was  not  at  home  to 
disagreeable  visitors.  This,  however,  is  a  detail  which 
would  adjust  itself.  It  would  be  easy  to  appoint  one  even- 
ing in  the  week  for  being  at  home,  and  to  decline  to  receive 
all  but  necessary  visits  at  other  times.  If  the  system  of 
"  confederated  homes  "  should  promise  to  produce  the  aboli- 
tion of  morning  calls,  that  would  be  a  clear  advantage.  It 
would  be  part  of  such  a  system  to  have  gas  and  wat^r  laid 
on  at  every  floor,  and  to  employ  lifts  for  raising  coals  and 
other  heavy  weights,  instead  of  having  them  carried  up  by 
servants. 

Ladies,  we  believe,  find  life  in  a  flat,  where  the  windows 
look  out  on  nothing,  very  dull  ;  but  perhaps  if  they  under- 
took a  share  of  domestic  work  this  deprivation  v*ould  be 
less  serious.  Mrs.  King  indeed  suggests  that  the  cheer- 
fulness and  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants  of  "confederated 
homes"  would  be  promoted  by  neighborly  intercourse; 
but  that  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  habit  of  London, 
where  it  has  been  usually  accounted  a  convenience  that 
you  need  not  know  your  next-door  neighbor.  Mrs.  King 
thinks  that  in  "  confederated  homes  "  the  want  which  young 
men  and  young  women  feel  of  social  intercourse  and  variety 
of  atnusement  would  be  met  naturally  and  healthily.  But 
mothers  might  perhaps  regard  the  probable  consecjuences  to 
their  daughters  of  this  social  intercourse  as  dangerous. 
Of  course,  if  we  could  choose  our  neighbors,  all  would  be 
delightful,  but  then,  we  could  not. 

The  reports  of  Mrs.  King's  paper  are  imperfect,  and  per- 
haps it  may  have  had  a  more  practical  aspect  than  these  re- 
f»orts  exhibit.  But  she  certainly  seems  to  us  to  take  too 
ittle  account  of  obvious  difficulties.  Thus  she  says  that, 
"  with  combination  in  cooking,  we  could  afford  to  have  an 
artist  to  guide  and  direct  the  staff  of  inferior  cooks."  This 
sounds  like  a  proposal  for  dinners  and  suppers  in  a  common 
hall,  which,  however  economically  justifiable,  would  be  de- 
structive of  domestic  comfort.  If  there  is  to  be  a  separate 
dinner  or  supper  in  each  "  home,"  there  must  be  at  least 
one  person  in  that  home  to  cook  the  food  and  serve  it  up. 
If  the  mistress  of  the  "  home  "  can  and  will  do  this,  so 
much  the  better  for  herself  and  her  husband ;  but  much 
training  both  of  the  wife  who  cooks  and  of  the  husband 
who  eats  would  be  needed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result. 
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In  onlcr  lu  dtral  eoinplctuly  with  this  branch  of  thu  subject 
of  "homef,"  it  wouhl  ho  necessary  to  invcsti<;ate  first  prin- 
ciples. Wo  must  bcfiin  by  iminirinjj  what  is  a  dinner? 
The  En;;li!«h  notion  of  a  dinner  dilFers  from  that  of  ahnost 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  de- 
votion to  roast  beef  would  be  fatal  to  any  project  for  econo- 
mizin^r  labor  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  true  that  you  can  get 
roast  beef  in  abnosi  any  Continental  country,  but  then  it  is 
not  roasted.  Jn  En<;land  we  demand  large  joints  roasted 
before  a  lar<;e  fire.  In  France  it  is  usual  to  cook  no  more 
meat  than  is  likely  to  be  eaten,  and  to  employ  no  more  fuel 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  if  the  mistress  of  a 
French  "  home  "  undertook  to  dress  dinner  for  her  family, 
she  would  neither  bo  required  to  handle  such  heavy  wei{;ht8 
nor  to  expose  herself  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  in  an  Eng- 
lish kitchen.  She  might  dress  a  dinner  sufHcient,  accord- 
ing to  French  ideas,  for  herself,  her  husband,  and  children, 
with  only  such  assistance  as  she  could  get  from  an  intelli- 
gent girl  or  boy. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  of  education  and  refine- 
ment would  desire  that  his  wife  should  habitually  cook  din- 
ner for  his  family,  but  still  it  is  useful  to  consider  what  is 
possible.  The  important  point  to  observe  is,  that  economy 
in  food,  fuel,  and  labor  go  together.  We  had  forgotten  to 
observe  that  the  "homes"  might  be  warmed  in  winter  by 
heated  air,  so  as  to  dispense,  at  least  partially,  with  the 
wasteful  practice  of  burning  coals  in  open  fireplaces.  This, 
again,  would  be  a  change  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  many 
English  mt'n  and  women,  but  the  high  price  of  coals  will 
compel  it.  If  we  cannot  alter  our  own  habits,  we  had  bet- 
ter bring  up  our  sons  an<i  daughters  to  accept  a  stove  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sacred  fire  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  "  the  organization  of  labor" 
might  to  some  extent  be  applied  to  domestic  purposes  by 
means  of  these  "confederated  homes."  We  understand 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  common  servants  in  a  block" of  new  buildings  called  Bel- 
grave  Mansions,  where  lifts  are  used  to  economize  labor. 
These  mansions  are  stated  to  be  so  far  a  financial  success 
that  they  are  always  full,  but  "  They  are  not  the  social  suc- 
cess they  ought  to  be,  only  because  they  are  managed  in  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  for  the  sake  of  profit,  instead  of, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  tenants."  The 
gentleman  who  -gave  this  information  to  Mrs.  King  seems 
to  have  adopted  a  new  and  harmless  form  of  socialism.  If 
he  expects  landlords  of  house  property  in  London  to  man- 
age it  in  the  interests  of  anybody  but  themselves,  he  pos- 
sesses the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  sanguine  disposition. 
If  his  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  imply  that  the 
proprietors  ought  only  to  let  apartments  or  fiats  in  these 
mansions  to  those  whom  the  tenants,  or  rather  the  tenants' 
wives,  could  agree  in  considering  "  nice  "  people.  This  is 
an  extravagance  of  tenant-right  which  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  even  in  Ireland. 

We  suppose  that  the  alleged  want  of  social  success  in 
these  mansions  consists  in  this,  that  the  occupants  entirely 
decline  to  exhibit  any  sociability  with  one  another.  This  is 
a  difficulty  which  we  fear  cannot  be  removed  by  reading 
papers  in  sections.  Mrs.  King  remarks  that  the  English 
are  sociable  abroad,  and  asks  why  they  cannot  be  the  same 
at  home.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  are  sociable 
abroad  because  they  arc  not  at  home.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  plague  raged  under  King  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  took  refuge  in  the  country,  where  he  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  his  tenants  that,  when  he  was  leav- 
ing, they  inquired  when  they  should  see  him  again.  The 
duke  answered,  "Not  till  the  next  plague."  So  we  are 
mutually  agreeable  abroad  because  we  know  that  we  can 
cut  one  another  at  home.  If  we  met  our  actual  next-door 
neighbors  of  a  London  street,  we  should  probably  be  cau- 
tious about  speaking  to  them  even  in  a  Swiss  hotel  on  a  wet 
day. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mrs. 
King's  paper  was  even  more  barren  than  the  paper  itself 
in  practical  suggestion.  One  speaker  regretted  that  mod- 
ern life  entirely  severed  the  husband  from  the  wife  in 
matters  of  business.     If  this  remark  referred  to  what  is 


commonly  called  Loudon,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
modern  life  during  the  hours  of  work  is,  in  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  instances,  transacted  by  the  husband  at 
a  distance  of  five  or  ten  njiles  from  his  wife.  Wo  might 
almost  say  that  noltody,  cither  principal  or  assistant,  lives 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  an  enormous  mass  of  busineit 
is  transacted.  It  may  well  be  that  the  chanicter  ol  that 
business  has  been  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  it  it 
transacted  almost  entirely  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
four  o'cloi;k  in  the  day.  ii:ipidity  and  dispatch  have  been 
attained  in  business,  and  Mrs.  King  thinks  that  this  is 
equally  desirable  in  household  work;  but  perhaps  in  both 
cases  there  is  something  to  bo  said  on  the  oilier  side. 
As  regards  the  wish  expressed  by  a  8[>caker,  that  wives 
might  resume  their  positions  as  assistants  and  advisers  of 
their  husbands,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  marriages  in  Eng- 
land are  apt  to  produce  a  number  of  children,  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  social  philosophers,  that  family  and  house- 
hold duties  ought  to  engage  more  oi  the  time  and  thoughts 
of  wives  than  tliey  do  at  present.  Miss  Becker,  on  the 
other  hand,  being,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  van  of 
progress  in  these  matters,  would  carry  the  organization  of 
labor  to  the  extent  of  entirely  superseding  what  she  calls 
'domestic  drudgery."  Women,  she  says,  are  ex|>ccted 
with  their  own  hands  to  make  the  clothes  of  the  family, 
and  ihis  is  "a  most  uneconomical  employment  of  labor." 
We  should  be  inclined  to  accept  Miss  Becker's  words,  al- 
though not  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  she  used  them. 
It  would  be  a  very  uneconomical  employment  of  labor  if 
women  in  general  were  to  make  their  husbands'  coats  or 
trousers  or  shirts,  because  nothing  is  so  wasteful  as  a  mis- 
fit. But  we  see  woman  constantly  employed  in  needle- 
work, which  appears,  to  the  uninstructetl  eye  of  man,  to 
have  some  application  to  the  clothing  of  herself  or  some- 
body else.  A  husband  goes  into  the  city  by  train,  and  a 
wiftj,  after  supervising  (very  inefTectually  as  Mrs.  King 
would  say)  her  house  and  kitchen,  sits  down  to  needle- 
work, ami  finds  therein  sufficient  occupation  until  her 
husband  retiyns-  If  the  organizers  of  labor  take  away  the 
needlework  and  leave  the  wife,  what  is  she  to  do?  Mrs.. 
King  appears  to  contemplate  that  very  sui)erior  women  — 
so  superior,  in  fact,  that  men  are  almost  afraid  to  marry 
them  —  would  be  the  heads  of  the  proposed  organization 
of  labor,  and  those  who  desired  employment  in  domestic 
work  would  take  service  under  them.  A  married  woman 
might  perhaps  govern  a  corps  of  housemaids  and  cooks ; 
but  her  duties  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  as  a  wife 
would  rather  be  diminished  than  increased  under  the  new 
system.  Mrs.  King  sneers,  and  perhaps  justly,  at  lectures 
on  cooking  to  ladies,  which  she  calls  playing  with  the  fry- 
ing-pan. But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Englishwomen  of 
the  middle  classs  possessed  in  tlie  last  century  a  knowledge 
and  practice  in  domestic  work  which  to  a  great  extent  they 
have  lost  now.  We  may  remember  that  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  ascribes  to  a  lady  of  New  England  the  habit  of 
arranging  her  own  bedroom,  and  this  habit  was  probably 
carried  by  the  early  colonists  to  America.  The  superior 
skill  of  Frenchwomen  in  domestic  matters  has  been  very 
forcibly  described  in  a  recent  publication.  If  this  model  is 
too  high  for  Englishwomen,  they  may  at  least  endeavor  to 
imitate  their  own  grandmothers. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


The  profession  of  literature  has  rarely  had  a  more  hon- 
orable representative  than  the  Poet  Laureate,  Southey.  As 
the  Laureate,  he  wrote  poems  which  are  unworthy  of  him, 
as  a  politician  he  made  many  egregious  blunders,  and  his 
partisanship  expose d  him  while  living  to  considerable  oblo- 
quy. We  know  now,  however,  what  all  his  contempora- 
ries could  not  know,  that  the  faults  of  Southey  are  compar- 
atively venial,  and  that  his  virtues  deserve  the  highest 
admiration.  Ihe  record  of  his  life,  with  all  its  errors,  has 
been  inconsiderately  laid  bare  to  the  public,  but,  while  it 
exposes  much  that  was  rash  and  presumptuous,  and  some 
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weaknesses  that  ought  never  to  have  been  known  beyond 
the  family  circle,  it  shows  too.  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
noble  nature  of  the  poet,  his  high  courage,  his  unswerving 
rectitude,  his  almost  unexampled  benevolence,  his  strong 
affections,  his  generous  and  ungrudging  appreciation  of 
contemporary  genius.  No  mean  jealousy  of  the  great  writ- 
ers who  made  the  early  part  of  this  century  so  famous  ever 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Southey,  and  if  some  of  the  satisfac- 
tion he  evinced  sprung  from  a  profound  consciousness  of  his 
own  worth,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  never  eager  to 
snatch  the  prizes  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  and 
was  always  ready  by  word  and  act  to  magnify  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  friends.    • 

The  most  ambitious  and  the  most  voluminous  author  of 
his  age,  Southey  was  also  one  of  the  least  popular,  and 
time,  instead  of  changing  the  national  verdict,  as  he  antici- 
pated, has  apparently   confirmed  it.     His  vast  epics,   the 
acorns-  which  he  planted  when  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
as  he  said,  were  sowing  kidney-beans,  are  not   the  trees 
whose  majestic  proportions  win  our  admiration  or  to  whose 
shade  we  willingly  resort ;  his  bulky  histories  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  Peninsular  War  stand  upon  our  shelves  unread  ;  his 
"  Doctor,"  that  strange  jumble  of  humor  and  nonsense,  of 
learning  and  simplicity,  of  literary  strength  and  weakness, 
is  read  chiefly  by  the  curious;  his' "Naval  History  of  Eng- 
land "  is  a  dead  book  ;  so  is  the  "  Colloquies ;  "  the  "  Book 
of  the  Church  "  is  not  dead,  but  it  is  not  popular,  and  prob- 
ably the  only  works  which  keep  Southey's  name  before  the 
latest  generation   of  readers  are   the  biographies  of  John 
Wesley  and  of  Lord  Nelson.     Failure  then,   if  any  trust 
may  be  placed  in  the  verdict  we  have  recorded,  is  written 
upon  a  large  proportion  of  Southey's  works.     It  is  sad  to 
state  this  after  reading  the  innumerable  passages  in  his  cor- 
respondence in  whicli  he  foretells  the  plaudTts  of  poster- 
ity, and  it  is  all  the  sadder  when  we  remember  that  while 
living  he  knew  but  little  of  the  commercial  success  which  so 
many  writers  less  competent  and  less  worthy  have  achieved. 
It  is  especially  unfortunate  for  the  memory  of  Southey 
that  his  career  has  been  recorded  by  an  incompetent  biog- 
.rapher,  and  his  correspondence  published  by  aa  injudicious 
editor.     The  theme  was  a  noble  one,  for  no'  man  ever  lived 
a  more  honorable  and  consistent  life  ;  no  author  ever  did« 
more  to  dignify  his  profession.     The  materials   too   were 
ample,  for  Southey,  though  never  prone  to  talk  (he  said 
once   that   Coleridge's   garrulity   had    taught   him   to   be 
silent),  poured  out  all  his  feelings  in  letters  to  his  friends. 
The  task,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Forster,  would  have  been  under- 
taken by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  "  whom  Southey  had  singled 
out  as  the  one  man  living  of  a  younger  generation  whom  he 
had  taken  into  his  heart  of  hearts;"  but  a  dispute  arose 
which  imposed  silence  upon  that  distinguished  writer,  and 
a  monument  worthy  of  Southey  remains  still  to  be  erected. 
The  thought  of  what  we  might  have  had  if  the  author  of 
"  Philip   Van   Artevelde "  had   been   entrusted  with   the 
work  makes  us  all  the  more  dissatisfied  with  what  we  pos- 
sess.    With  every  wish  no  doubt  to  do  justice  to  his  father, 
it  has  been  the  son's  misfortune  to  produce  in  six  volumes 
an  enormous  mass  of  ill-arranged  matter,  commencing  in- 
deed with  the  poet's  birth  and  terminating  with  his  death, 
but  having  no  other  claim  to  be  called  a  "  Life  "  of  Southey. 
To  this  lumber  there  is  no  index,  so  that  the  critical  reader, 
as  he  wanders  helplessly  through  the  pages,  is  forced  to 
remember  the  author  of  his  mise"ry  at  every  turn.     This  is 
not  all ;  Southey's  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter, 
has  produced  four  volumes  of  correspondence,  also  without 
an  index,  which  contains  many  letters  that  ought  never  to 
have  seen  the  light,  some  parodies  of  Scripture  utterly  un- 
worthy of  Southey,  and  some  editorial  comments  which  can 
only  be  characterized  as  exquisitely  foolish.     Mr.  Warter 
in  careful  to  let  his  readers  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, well  read  in  German  literature,  and  not  unversed  in 
Danish  and  Swedish  lore,  but  whatever  his  learning  may 
be,  he  lacks  the  common-sense  and  the  critical  judgment 
required  of  an  editor,  and  has  therefore  done  little  more  by 
way  of  assisting   the  reader  to  form   a  just  estimate  of 
Southey,  than  to  heap  up  additional  lumber  which  he  must 
turn  over  unaided.     All  this  is  eminently  unlucky  for  the 


poet's  fame.     The  veneration  of  his  relatives  has  prevented 
them  from  seeing  the  injury  they  have  done  him,  partly  by 
an  inability  to  use  wisely  the  manuscripts  at  their  disposal, 
and  mainly  by  preventing  the  work  from  being  done  by 
more  competent  hands.     For  the  truth  is,  that  no  one  can 
properly  estimate  Southey  as  an  author  without  becoming 
acquainted  with  him  as  a  man.     For  a  long  life  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  literature  with  a  devotion  which  no  dis- 
appointment could  check,  no  difficulty  daunt.     With  his 
vigorous  intellect,  his  vast  memory,  his  persistent  resolu- 
tion, and  with  a  faith  in  his  own  powers  strong  enough  to 
produce  faith  in  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any 
of  the  beaten  tracks  upon  which  men  pick  up  fame  and 
wealth    Southey  might   have  won  both.     Tall   in  person, 
handsome  in  face,  of  quiet  gentlemanly  manners,  with  a 
head  upon  his  shoulders  which  was  the  envy  of  Lord  By- 
ron, Southey  in  the  start  of  life  had  many  outward  advan- 
tages in  his  favor  which  no  one  can  afford  to  despise.     Add 
to  these  gifts  a  healthy  body  and  a  disposition  free  from  the 
least  tendency   to  dissipation  or   extravagance,   and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  man  so  gifted,  and  with  a  character  so 
firmly  knit,  might  have  made  a  distinguished  name  in  any 
calling.     The  dream  of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  known  as 
Pantisocracy,  has  been  told  so  often  that  it  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.     In  early  life  both  the  poets  were  full  of 
visionary  schemes,  and  both  by  their  early  marriages   to 
the  Misses  Fricker  may  be  said  to  have  been  wilfully  im- 
provident.    Southey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  indebted 
to  the  help  of  Joseph  Cottle  for  the  sum  required  to  buy  a 
wedding-ring,  which  the  young  wife,  retaining  her  maiden 
name,  hung  round  her  neck,  while  her  husband  parted  with 
her  at  the  church  door  to  spend  six  months  with  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Lisbon.     The  young 
poet  had  just  completed  his  twenty -first  year  when  this  im- 
portant event  took  place.     It  must  have  seemed  at  the  time 
to  any  person  of  mature  judgment  an  act  of  supreme  folly, 
but  thanks  to  Southey's  high  integrity  of  purpose  and  to  a 
courage   which  no  difficulties   could  shake<  it  turned  out 
happily  enough.     No  man  ever  had  a  more  faithful  help- 
meet, no  woman  a  more  affectionate  and  considerate  hus- 
band.    The  first  days  of  their  union  were  full  of  privations. 
Southey  was  not  willing  to  gain  his  fortune  in  any  ordinary 
professional    channel.      He   hated  London  and   all    large 
cities  ;  he  made  a  trial  of  the  law  and  declared  the  pursuit 
detestable  ;  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  found 
"  medical   studies   of  all  others  most  unfavorable   to   the 
moral  sense  ; "  he  declined  from  conscientious  scruples  to 
take  holy  orders ;  but  he  made  at  length  what  he  fondly 
terms  "  one  happy  choice,"  and  betook  himself  to  literature 
as  his  business  in  life.     "No  man,"  he  said,    "was  ever 
more  contented  with  his  lot  than  I  am,"  and  in  spite  of  con- 
stant difficulties  he  remained  faithful  to  his  choice.     The 
struggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  Southey,  while  considering 
himself  a  heaven-born  poet,  trusted  more  to  his  industry 
than  to  his  genius  for  the  support  of  his  family.     His  poems 
might,   assuredly   would,  make  him  immortal,   of  this  he 
never  doubted  for  a  moment,  but  present  necessities  de- 
manded literary  work  of  a  less  lofty  kind,  and  if  the  poet 
indulged  in  splendid  dreams  he  never  allowed  them  to  in- 
terfer'e  with  the  daily  drudgery  which  was  to  produce  the 
daily  bread. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  we  find  him  settled  at  Greta  Hall, 
and  there.  Tor  nearly  forty  years,  he  labored  at  his  calling 
with  a  hopefulness  and  assiduity  that  are  well-nigh  unpar- 
alleled. Sir  Walter  Scott  was  probably  as  industrious  as 
Southey,  and  both  of  these  illustrious  men  were  remarkable 
for  the  careful  way  in  which  they  husbanded  the  odd  mo-  . 
ments  which  most  of  us  are  apt  to  waste ;  but  much  of 
Scott's  work,  unlike  Southey's,  was  not  done  at  the  desk, 
but  while  riding  on  horseback,  or  walking  silently  by  the 
banks  of  his  favorite  river,  or  vigorously  wielding  his  axe 
in  the  plantations  at  Abbotsford.  Scott  at  the  busiest 
period  of  his  life  moved  constantly  in  society,  flitted  fre- 
quently from  the  country  to  Edinburgh,  discharged  his 
official  duties,  wrote  his  wonderful  books,  superintended 
his  estates,  and  lived  among  his  people  so  as  to  be  almost 
regarded  by  the  poorest  of  them  as  a  blood-relation. 
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In  his  prime  ho  was,  aa  he  himself  relates,  a  tlesperate 
climber,  a  bold  rider,  a  deep  drinker,  and  a  stout  player  at 
single-stick.  Every  moment  of  his  time  was  occupied,  but 
there  was  considerable  variety  in  the  occupation.  He  was 
a  clerk  of"  session,  a  landed  proprietor,  a  diner-out,  an  in- 
fluential citizen  with  public  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  a 
poet,  a  novelist,  and  a  man  of  letters.  Southey's  life  ran 
in  a  much  narrower  {groove.  He  went  but  rarely  into 
society  ;  scarcely  knew  by  sight  any  of  the  country  people 
livinjj  near  him ;  never  rode  on  horseback ;  took  no  out- 
door exercise  save  that  of  walking,  and  this  often  from  a 
mere  sense  of  duty  and  v/ith  a  book  in  his  hand;  and,  al- 
though living  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  all  England, 
and  not  insensible  to  its  charms,  preferred  the  shelves  of 
his  library  to  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world.  He  found 
his  rela.\ation  where  he  found  his  daily  labor,  within  the 
walls  of  his  study.  "  I  can't  afTord,"  he  wrote,  "  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time;  no,  nor  two  neither;  and  it  is  only  by 
doing  many  things  that  I  contrive  to  do  so  much  ;  for  I 
cannot  work  long  at  anything  without  hurting  myself,  and 
I  do  everything  by  heats;  then,  by  the  time  I  am  tired  of 
one,  my  inclination  for  another  is  at  hand." 

Southey  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  affectionate  husband 
and  a  fond  father ;  and  whenever  in  his  correspondence  he 
alludes  to  his  home  happiness  it  is  with  a  tenderness  and 
warmth  of  feeling  that  are  eminently  beautiful.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  constant,  and  at  all  times  noble  friend,  ready 
even  when  in  straits  himself  to  help  with  money  or  with 
his  pen  those  who  were  more  straitened.  No  one  ever 
acted  better  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  while  he 
never  forgot  a  bene6t  received,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  own 
magnanimous  charity  had  no  place  in  his  memory.  The 
story  of  his  lifjj  abounds  in  instances  of  the  most  generous 
self-denial,  and  of  a  steadfast  goodness  of  heart  which 
never  shrunk  from  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Heavily 
burdened  as  he  was  with  work,  he  was  continually  accept- 
ing fresh  literary  labor  in  order  to  benefit  others  ;  nor  was 
this  all,  for  he  received  under  his  own  roof  his  wife's 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Lovell ;  and  when  Coleridge,  in  that 
strange  waywardness  of  mood  which  his  vice  of  opium- 
eating  can  alone  explain,  deserted  his  wife  and  children,  it 
was  with  Southey  that  they  found  a  home.  There  is  a 
beautiful  anecdote  given  by  Lockhart  of  a  poor  music- 
master  offering  Scott  all. his  savinss  in  the  hour  of  his  ad- 
versity ;  a  similar  story  may  be  told  of  Southey,  who,  when 
his  friend  May,  an  early  benefactor  of  the  poet,  fell  into 
difficulties,  sent  him  more  than  £600,  which  was  all  the 
money  he  possessed.  If  the  poet  had  strong  and  generous 
affections,  he  was  also  a  good  hater ;  but  this  feeling  was 
shown  to  principles  rather  than  to  persons ;  and  if,  which 
was  not  seldom,  political  animosity  led  him  to  write  bit- 
teily  against  his  antagonists,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
for  whom,  after  the  moment  of  writing,  he  retained  an 
unkindly  feeling.  It  is  said  that  he  seldom  spoke  harshly 
of  any  man  with  whom  he  had  once  conversed ;  he  had  too 
large  a  heart  for  petty  animosities,  and  he  was  wholly  free 
from  envy.  At  the  time  when  a  whole  year's  sale  of  a 
ponderous  epic  failed  to  produce  the  poet  £5,  Scott  was 
gaining  his  thousands,  but  not  a  word  of  bitterness  falls 
from  Southey  on  this  score ;  and  the  prai.se  he  bestowed 
on  his  contemporaries,  a  few  of  them  more  distinguished 
than  himself  but  the  larger  number  men  of  far  inferior 
power,  is  frequently  more  generous  than  just.  Although 
not,  as  we  have  said,  a  sociable  man,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  intimately  most  of  the  illustrious  authors 
who  made  the  ^arly  part  of  this  century  so  famous,  and 
long  before  Wordsworth  had  received  the  public  recogni- 
tion which  was  his  due  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age, 
Southey,  like  Coleridge,  expressed  his  admiration  of  his 
friend  and  neighbor  in  no  niggard  terms. 

This  noble  triumvirate,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  that 
probably  not  since  Shakespeare's  day  have  three  men  of 
equal  mark  lived  together  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affec- 
tion. Landor  called  them  "  three  towers  of  one  castle," 
and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  they  have  been  absurdly 
classed  together  as  forming  a  school  of  poetry.  In  a  measure, 
indeed,  every  poet  influences  his  fellows,  and  no  man,  how- 


ever original  his  genluu,  is  ^trong  etiough  or  self-contained 
enough,  to  take  a  completely  independent  path.  Scott, 
it  is  evident,  owed  a  debt  to  Coleridge ;  Coleridge,  strange 
to  say,  derived  some  of  his  early  inspiration  from  liowles  ; 
Byron,  the  jjoet  of  pacsion,  owed  much  to  the  meditative 
muse  of  Wordsworth,  and  Wordsworth  himself,  although 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  works  of  his  brother  poets, 
sometimes  caught  their  notes  and  was  under  the  spell  of 
their  genius.  Southey,  who  possessed  a  fatal  facility  of 
verse-making  (he  had  written  more  than  30,000  lines  be- 
fore he  was  nineteen),  paid  chief  homage,  as  other  poeta 
have  done,  to  the  transcendent  imagination  of  Spenser, 
whose  '*  Faery  Queene  "  he  read  through  thirty  times,  and  of 
contemporary  poets  he  showed  most  regard  to  Wordsworth 
and  to  Lander.  He  acknowledges,  also,  that  he  derived 
much  benefit  from  Cowper  and  "  more  from  Bowles,"  and 
he  ap])ears  to  have  caught  his  unfortunate  fancy  for  un- 
rhymed  stanzas  from  a  Dr.  Savers,  whose  name  is  probably 
unknown  to  modern  readers.  But  he  belonged  to  no  school, 
and  whatever  may  be  his  ultimate  position  in  English 
poetry,  it  is  one  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  in- 
dependent. 

In  later  life  Southey  seems  to  have  discovered  that  he 
was  less  likely  to  be  rememl>ered  for  his  .poetry  than  for 
his  prose,  but  in  early  manhood  it  was  as  a  poet  that  he 
anticipated  earthly  immortality  and  a  monument  in  St. 
Paul's.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  he  followed  his  vo- 
cation as  a  poet  with  the  steady  business-like  regularity 
which  marked  his  ordinary  engagements  with  the  book- 
sellers. "I  had  rather  leave  off  eating  than  poetizing,'' 
he  said,  and  so  he  tagged  verses  and  ate  his  daily  meals 
with  a  similar  regularity.  With  this  difference,  however, 
that  he  was  a  moderate  eater  and  a  most  immoderate 
rhymester.  "  What  a  pity,"  he  said,  at  two-and-twenty, 
"  that  I  should  not  execute  my  intention  of  writing  more 
verses  than  Lope  de  Vega,  more  tragedies  than  Dryden, 
and  more  ej)ic  poems  than  Blackmore,"  and  many  years 
afterward  he  told  a  friend  that  he  had  had  a  plan  of  making 
every  important  mythology  the  basis  of  a  narrative  poem, 
adding  that  had  "  Thalaba  "  been  more  successful  he  .should 
have  accomplished  his  whole  design,  and  produced  such  a 
poem  every  year.  Indeed,  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Southey  might  have  burdened  the  world 
with  poetry  if  circumstances  had  been  more  favorable,  and 
all  the  more  painful  when  we  remember  that  this  unhappy 
facility  of  verse-making,  which  seemed  independent  of 
season  and  of  place,  instead  of  adding  to  his  poetical  repu- 
tation has  done  much  to  diminish  it. 

Southey  based  this  reputation  upon  his  epics,  and  epic 
poetry,  like  wine,  unless  of  the  finest  quality,  is  compara- 
tively worthless.  The  epic  and  the  drama  afford  scope 
for  the  most  exquisite  and  the  most  precious  expression  of 
the  poetical  intellect ;  but  in  works  of  this  class  there  is  no 
room  for  inferiority.  It  may  be  possible  to  write  poems  . 
not  of  the  highest  order,  which  shall  afford  permanent 
delight ;  and  many  a  simple  piece  of  verse,  owing  to  some 
dainty  turn  of  thought,  or  choice  rhythmical  melody,  lives 
in  the  memory  a  joy  forever.  The  short  lyric  poem  is 
remembered  because  it  soothes  the  ear  and  touches  the 
heart,  and  gladdens  us  with  beauty  of  form  ;  bat  the  epic 
poet,  like  the  dramatic  poet,  has  a  high  argument  to 
sustain  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  to  succeed  in  doing 
this  demands  genius  of  the  noblest  order  as  well  as  the 
consummate  taste  of  a  great  literary  artist.  Therefore  it 
is,  that  the  world  knows  only  three  or  four  epic  poets,  and 
among  these  there  is  no.  place  for  the  author  of  "  Madoc  " 
or  of  "  Roderick." 

Southey's  first  and  boyish  epic,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  contains 
some  beautiful  descriptive  passages,  and  some  lines  re- 
markable lor  their  pathos ;  the  reader  will  be  struck  also 
with  the  author's  facility  of  versification  —  a  dangerous 
gifl  as  possessed  by  Southey,  who  lacks  that  mastery  of 
language  which  leads  the  great  poet  as  though  by  instinct 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  the  most  perfectly  fitting  words. 

"  Madoc,"  his  second  epic,  received  the  warmest  praise 
—  of  its  author  and  of  a  few  of  the  author's  friends. 
*'  William  Taylor  has   said,"   write.s    Southey,  "  it  is  the 
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best  English  poem  that  has  left  the  press  since  the 
'Paradise  Lost;'  indeed  this  is  not  exaggerated  praise, 
for  unfortunately  there  is  no  competition."  That  the 
poem  would  "  stand  and  flourish  "  he  had  no  doubt,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years  the  poet's 
opinion  of  his  work  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  public. 
It  is  possible  that  the  research  and  studious  labor  he 
expended  upon  the  work  colored  his  estimate  of  it.  The 
reader,  however,  who  cares  little  for  such  labor,  will 
probably  judge  that  the  action  of  the  poem  is  languid, 
the  plan  ill-considered,  and  the  descriptions  often  tedious, 
that  the  flowers,  although  not  sparsely  scattered,  are  half 
choked  and  half  concealed  by  the  rank  growth  of  weeds, 
.^nd  yet  it  is  with  some'  hesitation  that  he  will  form  this 
opinion  of  a  work  which  was  applauded  by  Davy,  which 
Walter  Scott  read  through  four  times,  and  which  kept 
Charles  Fox  up  until  after  midnight. 

Southey  had  but  little  ear  for  harmony,  and  it  was 
therefore  all  the  more  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that  he 
elected  to  write  his  "  Thalaba  "  in  a  novel  metre  which  is 
without  the  dignity  of  heroic  blank  verse,  or  the  soothing, 
satisfying  charm  of  rhyme.  Landor  saw  his  friend's  mis- 
take in  this  respect,  and  observed  very  justly,  "  Are  we 
not  a  little  too  fond  of  novelty  and  experiment,  and  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  prefer  those  kinds  of  versification  which 
the  best  poets  have  adopted  and  the  best  judges  have 
cherished  for  the  longest  time  V  "  But  Southey,  on  the 
contrary,  was  well  pleased  with  his  experiment,  thinking 
that  while  it  gave  the  poet  a  wider  range  of  expression, 
it_  satisfied  the  ear  of  the  reader.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
th%  case,  that  no  one  familiar  with  the  lovely  harmony  of 
Shelley's  verse,  or  with  the  delicate  music  of  Coleridge,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  earlier  and  later  poets,  is  likely  to  gain 
delight  Irom  the  strange  and  fitful  and  sometimes  jarring 
notes  of  Southey.  But  there  is  strength  in  his  verse  if 
not  harmony,  and  "  Thalaba,"  while  it  has  its  wildernesses 
and  arid  deserts,  can  also  boast,  as  indeed  all  Soulhey's 
epics  may,  many  a  fair  scene  of  richness  and  beauty. 
Splendor  of  diction  and  felicity  of  description  occur  fre- 
quently, but  frequently,  also  the  action  halts,  the  verse 
drags,  and  the  reader  feels  inclined  to  resign  himself  to 
slumber.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  erudition  lavished 
on  the  poem  is  more  striking  than  its  poetical  wealth,  and 
it  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  turn  aside  irom  the  text  to  the 
curious  and  highly  entertaining  notes  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate it.  Southey  himself  deemed  '*  Roderick  "  the  finest 
of  his  poems,  and  Landor  in  writing  to  him  said,  "  There 
is  no  poem  in  existence  that  I  shall  read  so  often."  Charles 
Lamb,  however,  an  admirable  judge,  and  Wordsworth 
also,  preferred  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  and  without  en- 
deavoring to  compare  the  value  of  the  two  works,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  poet's  greatest  and 
least  wearisome  efforts.  It  is  singular  that  in  none  of 
Southey's  epics  are  there  passages  which  lay  hold  of  the 
memory  and  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  one's  life.  No 
doubt  the  first  consideration  of  the  poet  should  be  to  have 
a  worthy  action,  and  the  more  he  strives  after  this  object, 
the  less  will  he  concern  himself  with  the  beauty  of  par- 
ticular passages;  but  the  lack  of  what  may  be  called 
*'  beauties  "  in  Southey's  poetry  is  due,  we  think,  less  to 
the  severity  of  his  taste  than  to  the  diffusiveness  of  his 
style,  which  has,  as  it  were,  no  points  lor  the  memory  to 
lay  hold  of.  With  all  their  deficiencies,  however,  the 
student  of  English  poetry  can  never  pass  by  with  in- 
difference these  elaborate  productions,  but  he  is  not  likely 
to  agree  with  Macaulay  that  Sonthey's  poems  taken  in 
the  mass  rank  far  higher  than  his  prose  works. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Southey  a  few  must  be  pro- 
nounced successful.  "  The  Holly  Tree,"  "  The  Old  Man's 
Comfort,"  "  My  Days  among  the  Dead  are  past, "  '*  The 
Battle  of  Bleidieim,"  and  one  or  two  more  short  pieces 
have  a  place  and  deserve  to  keep  it  in  most  selections  of 
Engiisli  poetry.  His  sonnets,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
exception)),  are  comparative  failures,  for  Soulhey's  style, 
which  at  its  best  is  diffusive,  and  at  its  worst  sprawling, 
lacks  the  terseness  and  concentration  demanded  of  the 
sonnet-writer.     The  odes  which,  as    Laureate,  it  was  his 


vocation  to  write,  were  as  useful  or  useless  as  any  of  the 
Court  paraphernalia  of  the  time.  They  served  their  pur- 
pose, but  their  value  was  contemporary  with  the  events 
that  produced  them,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Southey's  fame  if  they  had  been  respectfully  buried  out 
of  sight,  instead  of  being  only  half  interred  in  the  ten 
volumes  which  contain  his  poetical  works.  But  his 
ballads,  grotesque,  weird-like,  sometimes  horrible,  have  an 
attractive  power,  which  lays  hold  of  the  reader.  "  Master- 
pieces of  fantastic  beauty,"  Mr.  Forster  calls  them  ;  too 
high  praise,  perhaps,  but  the  best  of  them  are  thoroughly 
good  things  in  their  way,  original  in  conception,  and 
highly  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

All  his  life  long  Southey  was  fond  of  writing  nonsense 
verses,  as  well  as  nonsense  in  prose ;  he  was  fond  also  of 
dealing  with  melancholy  subjects  in  a  comical  fashion, 
fond  of  such  reading  as  relates  to  the  supernatural  and  to 
the  unnatural.  He  would  have  delighted,  we  think,  in 
Hawthorne's  romances,  and  in  the  ghostly  ballads  of 
his  contemporary,  Justinus  Kerner,  whose  works  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  known.  He  would  have  read  also 
with  a  keen  curiosity  of  the  marvellous  phenomena 
vouched  for  by  the  spiritualists.  The  ballads,  whiuh  were 
mostly  written  in  early  life,  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  in 
this  direction.  Thus  one  of  them  tells  the  story  of  a  woman 
in  whose  body  the  devil  walked  for  two  years  after  she  was 
dead,  so  that  none  suspected  but  that  she  was  still  alive. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 
Returned  their  lively  hue  ; 

Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan, 
Her  lips  a  livid  blue  ; 

and  when  at  length  she  stands  by  her  lover's  side  at  the 
altar  — 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 

A  djemon  howHn<:j  fled, 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 
The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

In  another  ballad,  Rudiger,  a  strange  knight,  alights 
from  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan  in  a  silver  chain  and  wins 
the  heart  of  a  fair  maiden  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
He  has  purchased  prosperity  from  an  evil  spirit  by  the 
promised  sacrifice  of  his  first  born  child,  and  when  by  the 
wife's  prayers  the  knight's  attempt  to  give  it  up  to  the  de- 
mon is  defeated,  — 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe, 

But  the  black  ar.iis  clasped  him  round, 
And  dragged  the  wretched  Rudiger 
Adown  the  dark  profound. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  Southey's  ballads  is  "  The  Old 
Woman  of  Berkeley,"  a  ghastly  story  of  a  witch,  who  when 
upon  her  death-bed  begs  that  her  son  the  monk  and  her 
daughter  the  nun  may  be  fetched  with  speed.  They  bring 
with  them  the  holy  sacrament,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Old  Woman  shrieks  in  despair.  "  Take  it  away,"  she  cries, 
while  her  lip  trembles  with  agony  and  the  sweat  runs  down 
her  brow.  She  then  confesses  that  she  has  rioted  in  all 
kind  of  sin,  has  sucked  the  breath  from  slee[)ing  babes, 
called  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and  anointed  herself  with 
infant's  fat.  Little  hope  that  one  who  lias  troubled  the 
dead  man's  grave  shall  find  rest  in  her  own  !  Nevertheless, 
she  begs  her  children  to  sprinkle  her  shroud  and  coffin  with 
holy  water,  to  fasten  her  stone  coffin  with  iron  bars  and 
chain  it  with  three  chains  to  the  church  floor,  to  see  that 
fifty  choristers  defend  her  bier  day  and  night  with  holy 
hymns,  to  toll  the  church  bells,  to  bar  the  church-door 
after  even  song,  and  to  do  this  for  three  days  and  nights 
till  the  fourth  morning,  and  then  peradventure  she  may 
rest  in  her  grave.  All  is  done  according  to  the  Old 
Woman's  request.  Ihe  priests  pray,  the  choristers  sin^, 
the  bell  tolls  loud,  and  the  monk  and  nun  tell  their  beads 
through  the  first  night,  but  in  spite  of  all  they  hear  the 
fiends  out^ide  making  a  hideous  roar.  On  the  second  night 
the  tapers  burnt  dismally  and  blue. 

And  yells  and  erics  without  arise 
Tjiat  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
Over  a  mountain  rock. 
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Terrible  is  the  din,  but  louder  and  louder  rises  the  song 
of  the  chorisiers,  and  the  fifty  priests  continue  their 
prayers  until  morning  ii;:ht.  The  third  night  strokes  as  of  a 
battering  ram  »<hake  the  church-door;  the  bell-men  can  toll 
the  bell  no  longer,  the  monk  and  nun  forget  their  beads, 
the  choristers'  song  ceases,  the  lights  are  extinguished,  the 
door  iit  burst  open. 

And  in  ho  came  with  eyes  uf  (lame, 

The  devil  to  fetch  the  dead, 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glowed. 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains, 
And  like  flax  they  mouldered  asunder, 

And  the  coflin-lid  which  was  barred  so  firm. 
He  burst  with  bis  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise, 

And  come  with  her  master  away  ; 
A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse, 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Her  dead  flesh  quivered  with  fear, 
And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gare,|3 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

Then  she  follows  her  master  to  the  church-door,  where 
stands  a  black  horse  upon  which  the  devil  flings  her, 
leaping  up  in  front. 

And  away  like  the  lightning's  speed  they  went, 
And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

Southey  wrote  a  parody  of  this  tale,  entitled  "  The  Sur- 
geon's Warning,"  and  a  strange  story  it  is.  A  "  Resurrec- 
tion Man,"  when  he  is  dying,  i.s  terribly  afraid  that  since 
he  has  rifled  so  many  dead  men's  graves  he  will  never 
have  rest  in  his  own,  so  he  entreats  his  friends  to  bury  him 
in  lead  and  in  a  patent  coffin  :  — 

If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coffin. 

Their  labor  will  be   in  vain  ; 
Let  the  undertaker  see  it  bought  of  the  maker, 

Who  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane; 

which  was  done  accordingly,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  surgeon's  bones  were  not  al- 
lowed to  rest  in  peace,  is  told  with  minute  and  unsavory 
particularity. 

The  story  of  Hatto  and  the  rats,  so  admirably  sunor  by 
Southey,  is  familiar  to  every  one,  for  have  we  not  all  seen 
the  tower  in  which  the  wicked  bishop  thought  to  escape 
from  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  ?  In  vain,  how- 
ever, for  the  army  of  rats  swam  the  river  by  myriads,  and 
climbed  the  shore,  and  made  their  way  to  the  tower. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell, 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 
The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour, 
And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the  floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  lett,  from  behind  and  before. 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones  ; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  ! 

In  several  of  the  ballads  the  devil  plays  a  conspicuous 
part,  for  Southey,  although  afler  early  life  orthodox  in 
creed  and  a  sound  Churchman  to  boot,  treated  the  evil 
spirit  with  contemptuous  pleasantry  as  a  goblin  or  imp  of 
darkness  rather  than  as  a  being  to  be  abhorred  and 
dreaded  of  all  Christian  souls.  Among  his  poems  of  this 
class  "  The  Pious  Painter  "  and  "  Cornelius  Agrippa  "  are 
perhaps  the  cleverest.  Very  admirable  too  is  the  short 
and  spirited   tale   of  "  St.  Romuald,"  which  opens  with  a 


Frenchman  stopping  at  an  inn  door  and  asking  the  land- 
lord whether  the  holy  saint  was  still  to  be  (bund  in  his  cell, 
to  which  the  man  replies  sadly  that  he  has  left  the  neigh- 
borhood.  An<l  then  the  innkeeper  describes  St.  Romuald's 
sanctity  as  proved  by  his  love  of  dirt,  and  relates  the  fierce 
conflicts  he  had  with  Satan,  who  used  to  maul  him  like  • 
Turk. 

"  But,"  quoth  the  traveller,  "  wherefore  did  he  leave 

A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well?  " 
"  Why,"  said  the  landlord,  "  sir,  it  so  befell 
He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honor :  and  you  know. 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below. 
And  BO  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went."  * 

"  What  might  this  honor  be  ?  "  the  traveller  cried  ; 

"  Why,  sir,"  the  host  replied, 
"  We  thought  perhaps  that  I  c  might  one  day  leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave 
A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us, 

For  he'll  be  made  a  saint  of,  to  be  sure  — 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secare 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night." 

The  love  of  the  incongruous,  of  the  mystical,  of  the  ridic- 
ulous, was  as  much  a  part  of  Southey's  nature  as  the  sober 
melancholy  and  the  calm-sightedness  which  led  him  at  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  to  write  mournfully  of  life,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  grave  with  hope.  Overflowing  as  he 
was  with  intellectual  activity,  and  possessing  the  froKc- 
someness  of  spirit  which  most  men  leave  behind  them  with 
their  boyhood,  his  tears  were  drawn  forth  even  more  read- 
ily than  laughter,  and  if  there  is  comparatively  little  •athoe 
in  his  writings,  his  life  was  marked  by  the  deepest  feeling, 
and  by  a  mournful  tenderness  as  beautiful  as  it  is  affecting. 
It  is  probable  that  he  instinctively  avoided  pathetic  sub- 
jects when  writing  poetry,  and  that  he  did  so  in  later  life 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  written 
in  1829:  — 

Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sing, 
The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 

Than  Summer  or  than  Spring ; 

For  o'er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 

Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown, 
That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 

A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears  ? 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth. 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  cannot  be  classed  with  the  great 
English  masters ;  as  a  prose  writer,  his  manly,  simple, 
flexible  style  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  reading  his 
books  the  attention  is  not  immediately  drawn  to  the  form 
of  the  composition,  as  in  the  case  of  such  mannerists  as 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  .Carlyle,  but  when  it  is  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  fulfil  admirably  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

"  The  reason  why  so  many  persons  write  ill,"  he  said, 
"  is  because  they  think  it  necessary  to  write  a  style  some- 
thing different  from  the  common  speech."  Southey  was 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  an  error  of  this  kind.  He  used 
the  simplest  words  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  it  is  never 
possible  to  mistake  his  meaning.  No  modern  writer  that 
we  know  of  states  facts  more  clearly  or  more  honestly,  but 
the  judgment  which  he  draws  from  his  facts  is  often  curi- 
ously perverse.  The  power  of  forming  a  wise  judgment 
was  not  one  of  Southey's.  intellectual  privileges.  Like  his 
friend  Landor,  he  had  the  peculiarity,  as  Mr.  Forster  has 
pointed  out,  of  putting  the  imagination  and  passions  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  of  thinking  thus  and  thus  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  will  and  pleasure.  "It  was  not  ill  said  by  an 
acute  observer  who  knew  them  both,  that  their  fault  was 
not  that  of  blindness  to  the  truth  so  much  as  that  of  in- 
di(ference  to  give  it  welcome  unless  as  a  discovery  or  pos- 
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session  of  their  own."  This  is  true  we  think,  but  true  in 
a  larger  degree  of  Landor  than  of  his  friend.  Southey  had 
strong  feelings,  and  reached  his  decisions  by  their  help. 
He  had  not  time  to  think  out  any  subject  calmly,  and  he 
was  far  too  impetuous  to  judge  of  any  serious  question  im- 
partially. That  the  opinions  of  his  early  and  ardent  youth 
were  not  those  of  his  mature  manhood,  can  excite  no  won- 
der. 

Most  men  of  original  power  pass  through  one  or  more 
mental  revolutions  before  they  find  rest  for  the  intellect 
and  the  heart,  and  to  this  rule  Southey  formed  no  excep- 
tion. His  fault  lay  in  his  unwillingness  to  grant  to  others 
the  freedom  of  which  he  had  made  such  ample  use  himself ; 
but  his  integrity,  so  often  questioned  in  his  lifetime,  may 
now  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable.  "  He  has  convinced 
me,"  wrote  a  shrewd  observer,  "  of  the  perfect  exemption 
of  his  mind  from  all  dishonorable  motives  in  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  practical  politics  and  philoso- 
phy," and  the  publication  of  Southey's  correspondence  has 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  Crabb  Robinson.  There  are 
some  illustrious  men  who  are  never  rash  in  speech,  and 
who  speak  and  write  to  their  intimate  friends  with  the  most 
circumspect  wisdom.  They  rarely  make  a  mistake,  or  com- 
mit an  absurdity,  their  propriety  is  exquisite,  and  when 
they  die  it  may  be  safe  to  produce  their  correspondence 
without  much  editorial  supervision.  Southey  was  not  one 
of  these  men  ;  he  wrote  often  rashly  and  thoughtlessly,  and 
his  hasty  words,  which  expressed  in  many  instances  a  mo- 
mentary prejudice  or  feeling',  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  stereotyped  in  print.  "  In  days  of  old,"  he  once  wrote, 
as  if  anticipating  the  injury  that  would  be  done  him,  "when 
an  author  was  dead  and  buried,  Requiescat  in  Pace  might 
have  been  written  on  his  tombstone :  but  those  days  are 
past,  Snd  he  must  expect  now  to  be  dissected  and  em- 
balmed, to  have  his  rags  presented  as  relics,  and  to  be  can- 
onized by  his  devotees."  The  "  rags  "  have  been  zealously 
flaunted  bv  Southey's  "  devotees,"  but  there  is  some  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that,  thanks  to  the  mode  of  preservation, 
they  have  failed  to  attract  attention. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  reckless  opinions  are 
to  be  often  found  in  his  published  works  as  well  as  in  his 
correspondence,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  most 
trustworthy  of  writers  is  at  the  same  time  the  least  satis- 
factory of  guides.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  assert  in  print  that  the  Political  Economists  "  are  to  the 
Government  of  this  country  such  counsellors  as  the  magi- 
cians were  to  Pharaoh  ;  whosoever  listens  to  them  has  his 
heart  hardened  ;  "  and  he  terms  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
"  a  tedious  and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  overvalued  even 
on  the  score  of  ability."  He  denounces  our  manufacturing 
system  as  a  pest  to  society,  which  debases  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it ;  he  declares  that  "  the  Protestant  cause  sus- 
tained more  injury  from  the  English  Puritans  than  from  all 
the  efforts  of  Spain  and  Austria  combined,  and  of  France 
also,  when  France  put  forth  its  strength  against  it ;  "  and 
that  the  Puritans  should  be  held  up  "  to  contempt  and  in- 
famy and  abhorrence."  And  again  and  again  the  liberal- 
minded  render  is  moved  to  something  like  contempt,  or 
aroused  to  fierce  anger,  by  the  .extravagant  and  narrow 
opinions  put  forth  by  Robert  Southey.  And  yet  Southey 
could  write,  expressing  herein  a  feeling  of  which  many  of 
us  must  have  been  conscious,  "  I  have  an  instinctive  horror 
of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters  talk  of  the  Establishment 
they  make  me  feel  like  a  High  Churchman,  and  when  I  get 
among  High  Churchmen  I  am  ready  to  take  refuge  in  Dis- 
sent." On  some  points,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  Southey  was 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  writes  wisely  in  many  places  of 
the  imperative  necessity  of  a  national  education,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  press  upon  -the  public  the  services 
that  might  be  rendered  by  Protestant  sisters- of-mercy  and 
by  ladies  properly  trained  as  hospital  nurses. 

In  the  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems, 
Southey  remarks  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  advantages 
to  him  to  have  lived  more  than  half  his  life  in  retirement, 
conversing  with  books  rather  than  men ;  but  the  reader 
who  follows  the  poet's  career  will  probitbly  arrive  at  a  pre- 
cisely  opposite  conclusion.      "Beware  that  you   be   not 


swallowed  up  in  books,"  wrote  John  Wesley,  and  this  as- 
suredly was  in  many  respects  the  misfortune  of  bis  biogra- 
pher. "  He  was  never  happy,"  said  Rogers,  "  except  when 
making  or  reading  a  book  ;  "  and  so  inveterate  was  this 
love  of  solitary  study,  that  in  society  Southey,  feeling  he 
had  little  conversational  power,  would  "roll  himself  up  like 
a  hedgehog."  Solitude  may  have  many  advantages,  but  it 
is  scarcely  calculated  to  produce  breadth  of  thought  or  free- 
dom from  prejudice  ;  and  Southey,  brooding  tenderly  and 
constantly  over  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  was  not  likely 
to  discover  its  deficiencies.  He  needed  collision  with  other 
intellects ;  but  this  salutary  contact  with  his  fellows  he  dis- 
liked, and,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided. 

If  we  reckon  his  Quarterly  Review  articles,  Southey  pro- 
duced in  all  nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  a  small  library  in 
itself  Many  of  these  works  are  more  likely  to  be  consulted 
than  to  be  read  ;  while  some  on  which  the  writer  set  most 
count  must  stand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  the  shelves  which  con- 
tain (to  use  Lamb's  familiar  epithet)  the  books  that  are  not 
books.  Southey's  magnum  opus,  the  "  History  of  Portugal," 
was  destined  never  to  be  finished,  but  a  portion  of  this  vast 
undertaking,  the  "  History  of  Brazil,"  was  accomplished  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  historian,  who  said  that  ages 
hence  it  will  be  found  among  those  works  which  are  not 
destined  to  perish,  and  be  to  the  Brazilians,  when  they 
shall  have  become  a  powerful  nation,  what  the  work  of 
Herodotus  is  to  Europe.  The  prophecy  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  and  when  we  re- 
member how  many  prophecies  Southey  made  in  his  life- 
time, which  have  turned  out  to  be  delusions,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  this  will  also  prove  a 
blunder.  The  "  History  of  Brazil  "  was  an  enormous 
achievement,  but  it  was  labor  ill-bestowed,  and  Sir  W. 
Scott  characterizes  it  wisely,  when  he  says,  in  writing  to 
the  author,  "  A  more  faithless  and  worthless  set  than  both 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  I  have  never  read  of,  and  it  requires 
your  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  your 
lively  description  of  '  hair-breadth  'scapes '  to  make  one 
care  whether  the  hog  bites  the  dog  or  the  dog  bites  the 
hog." 

Still  less  satisfactory  in  its  results  was  the  toil  be- 
stowed by  Southey  on  his  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War," 
a  work  which  has  been  since  accomplished  with  consummate 
ability  by  a  military  historian.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
spoke  of  Southey's  History  as  wholly  inadequate  and  as 
displaying  gross  ignorance,  which  was  likely  enough  in  mat- 
ters of  military  detail ;  and  here  too,  as  in  so  many  of  his 
works,  he  wasted  his  strength  and  wearied  the  reader's  pa- 
tience by  a  display  of  useless  erudition.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  Southey's  fame  had  he  attended  to  the  wise 
axiom  of  Dryden,  which  that  great  poet,  by  the  way,  some- 
times forgot  himself:  "  An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he 
can,  but  only  all  he  ought." 

The  truth  is,  and  scores  of  instances  mi^ht  be  cited  in 
proof  of  it,  that  the  Poet  Laureate,  with  all  his  ingenuity 
and  learning  and  perseverance,  and  with  a  literary  ability 
that  might  have  enabled  him  to  put  what  he  knew  in  an 
attractive  form,  missed  the  mark  again  and  again.  He 
could  not.  for  the  life  of  him,  distinguish  between  the  topics 
to  which  he  was  specially  attracted  and  the  subjects  likely 
to  interest  the  public  ;  he  even  thought  that  he  had  power 
to  command  attention  whether  his  readers  wished  to  attend 
or  not.  Sometime  he  hit,  as  it  were,  by  accident  on  a 
theme  which  was  fitted  for  popularity.  The  "  Life  of 
Nelson  "  is  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of  biography  as  we  pos- 
sess in  the  language,  and  for  this  facinating  work  we  are 
indebted,  in  a  measure,  to  the  publisher  as  well  as  to  the 
author.  Southey,  though  rebelling  against  the  imposition, 
was  happily  restricted  within  certain  narrow  limits.  He 
could  have  made  the  book,  he  said,  ten  times  as  long,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  had  his  way  he  would 
have  done  so,  and  have  spoilt  it.  His  love  of  digression, 
of  ingenious  trifling,  of  exhibiting  in  a  half  serious,  half- 
grotesque  fashion  the  results  of  his  prodigious  acquisitions, 
is  notably  exhibited  in .''  The  Doctor,"  a  book  which  charms 
and  annoys  the  reader  by  turns.  "  How  beautiful  1 "  he 
exclaims  ,on   reading  one   page ;  "  How    horribly   weari- 
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some  !  "  he  Highs  out  on  turning  to  the  next.  On  the  whole, 
perliaps,  the  fatigue  predominates  over  the  pleasure,  al- 
though there  are  moods  of  mind,  moods  of  nappy  indo- 
lence for  which  there  is  little  space  in  the  busy  lives  of 
most  men,  in  which  this  medley  of  humor,  nonsense,  and 
wisdom  may  prove  a  grateful  opiate.  It  has  been  said  with 
some  truth  of  Mr.  Trollope's  singularly  clever  novels,  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  at  almost  any  time  with  pleasure  and 
laid  down  again  without  serious  regret,  and  perhaps  a  simi- 
lar criticism  mav  be  passed  upon  "  The  Doctor."  In  its 
best  chapters  it  is  eminently  good,  but  it  will  keep,  and  no 
anxiety  is  felt  to  follow  continuously  the  writer's  footsteps. 
Open  on  any  page,  and  some  beautiful  thought,  or  quaint 
suggestion,  or  grotesque  anecdote  will  attract  attention, 
bat  the  reader  is  not  allured  on  by  what  he  reads,  and 
d^ems  it  but  little  consequence  on  which  page  he  itay 
alight.  We  said  that  "  The  Doctor  "  may,  to  certain  per- 
sons and  in  certain  moods  of  mind,  prove  an  agreeable 
sedative,  but  just  as  there  are  people  who  become  excited 
instead  of  soothed  by  opium,  so  there  are  readers,  we  sus- 
pect, whom  this  strange  book  will  irritate  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. The  preface  to  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  " 
gave  William  Blake,  the  poet-artist,  a  stomach  complaint, 
which  nearly  killed  him ;  "  The  Doctor,"  with  its  imperti- 
nent digressions  and  its  perpetual  movement  towards  a 
point  it  never  attains,  might  produce  a  nervous  attack. 

The  great  charm  of  Southey's  style,  and  his  consummate 
skill  as  a  biographer,  are  perhaps  best  displayed  in  the 
"  Life  of  Wesley  ;  "  but  there,  too,  his  want  of  logical  power 
is  everywhere  apparent.  The  facts  which  he  states 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  often  palpably  contradict  the  in- 
ferences he  draws  from  them.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  as  given  on  one  page,  is  sometimes  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  opinion  he  utters  on  another,  and  at  variance 
with  his  known  principles.  "  O  dear  and  honored  Southey," 
writes  Coleridge,  "  this,  the  favorite  of  my  library  among 
many  favorites  ;  this,  the  book  which  I  can  read  for  the 
twentieth  time  with  delight,  when  1  can  read  nothing  else 
at  all  ;  this  darling  book  is  nevertheless  an  unsafe  book  for 
all  of  unsettled  minds.  How  many  admirable  young  men 
do  I  know,  or  have  seen,  whose  minds  would  be  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  battledores  which  the  bipartite  author 
keeps  in  motion  !  " 

The  truth  is  that  Southey  has  the  art  of  relating  facts 
delightfully,  and  he  relates  them  with  the  most  scrupulous 
honesty,  but  when  he  leaves  this  firm  ground  and  tries  to 
fulfil  the  part  of  a  philosophical  historian,  the  weak  side  of 
his  intellect  becomes  apparent.  His  intuitions  are  often 
right,  his  deliberate  judgment,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
frequently  wrong.  Southey  acknowledges  that  he  could 
not  stand  severe  thought,  and  indeed  he  was  too  busy  a 
man  in  his  profession  to  be  a  profound  thinker. 

Southey's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  English  poe- 
try are  not  many ;  but  they  are  so  able  that  it  is  to  be  de- 
plored he  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of  continuing  the 
"  History  "  left  so  imperfect  by  Warton.  His  knowledge 
of  the  subject  was  immense,  and  he  might  have  produced  a 
narrative  full  of  critical  and  biographical  interest,  and 
written  in  the  purest  English,  which  would  have  fortaed  a 
text-book  for  students.  His  "  Life  of  Cowper,"  although 
in  parts  a  little  languid  and  diffusive,  shows  how  admirably 
Southey  could  write  about  poets  and  poetry  ;  but  in  this 
department  of  literature,  as  in  others,  he  appears  to  have 
expended  much  comparatively  useless  strength.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  his  singular  kindness  of  heart,  which  led 
him  again  and  again  to  befriend  those  who  needed  help 
and  deserved  it.  Southey,  for  example,  by  his  friendship 
for  Kirke  White  while  living,  and  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Remains  "  afler  his  decease,  produced  an  interest  in  that 
young  poet,  which,  to  judge  from  the  poems  he  left  behind 
him,  was  beyond  his  deserts.  The  "  Lives  of  Uneducated 
Poets  "  is  another  work,  written  with  a  benevolent  object, 
which,  if  looked  at  apart  from  the  kindly  purpose  of  the 
writer,  must  be  regarded  as  waste  labor  ;  but  while  we  regret 
that  the  claims  upon  Southey  prevented  him  oftentimes  from 
accomplishing  the  work  for  which  he  was  most  fitted,  it  is 
leasant'  at  the  same  time  to  remember  how  ready  he  ever 


was  to  sacrifice  personal  aims  to  generous  and  self-denying 

labors. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  Hwcet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

With  these  actions  the  life  of  Southey  was  crowded  and 
ennobled.  He  said  many  a  bitter  thing  in  his  day,  made 
rash  statements,  uttered  opinions  of  mei>  and  measures 
which  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination  ;  but  he  never 
knowingly  did  an  unjust  act,  or  shirked  an  obvious  duty. 
To  use  a  homely  saying,  his  heart  was  all  along  in  its  rignt 
place  ;  and  if,  as  a  politician  and  theologian,  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  what  may  be  called  feminine  passion,  the  no- 
ble life  he  lived  was  one  of  the  manliest,  and  is  even  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen  than  his 
great  literary  achievements. 


PANDURANG  HARLi 


PANDURANa  Hari,  for  that  is  our  hero's  name  —  he  is 
a  man,  not  a  cookery  book  —  wai>,  when  we  first  make  bis 
acquaintance  a  Mahratta  boy,  who  had  been  rescued  by 
Sawunt  Rao,  a  mighty  man  among  the  Mahrattas,  from  fac- 
ing trampled  to  death  by  a  drove  of  bullocks.  Nothing  was 
known  of  this  waif  and  stray,  except  that  he  had  a  red 
mark  on  his  forehead,  showing  that  he  was  a  true  Hindoo 
of  good  caste,  and  ihat  he  had  a  silver  chain  round  his 
waist.  So  he  was  clothed  and  reared  by  the  mighty  man, 
and  the  name  he  gave  him  was  Pandurang  Hari.  He  was 
about  five  years  old  when  he  was  found,  and  from  that  age 
till  sixteen  all  that  he  tells  us  of  himself  is  that  he  was 
much  beloved  by  Sawunt  Rao,  and,  at  last,  considered  Ahjjr"^- 
self  his  son ;  meantime  his  education  was  not  neglected, 
and  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write.  By  the  time  our 
hero  was  sixteen  the  world  had  got  so  far  on  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Holkar  and  Scindiah,  the 
great  Mahratta  Chiefs,  were  still  independent,  and  just  at 
that  time  the  first  called  out  his  army  to  make  war  on  his 
brother  potentate. 

In  this  army  Sawunt  Rao  commanded  a  division,  and  he 
made  the  lad  a  clerk  in  his  Secretary's  oflSce.  This  Secre- 
tary, or  "  Carcoon,"  as  the  Indian  term  for  him  is,  was  a 
thorough  scoundrel,  and  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  our 
young  friend  Pandurang  Hari  confesses  that  he  was  not  far 
behind  his  superior  in  roguery.  Indeed,  all  throughout  the 
early  part  of  our  hero's  history  we  are  strangely  reminded 
of  Gil  Bias,  except  that  the  Mahrattas  were  much  more 
accomplished  villains  than  their  Spanish  parallels.  So 
when  his  chief  advised  him  to  draw  his  servants'  pay  and 
never  to  give  them  any  of  it,  adding,  "  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  like  rupees,"  Pandurang  was  not  slow  to  take  the 
hint.  And  though  his  character  afterwards  mended  a  lit- 
tle, we  find  him  to  the  very  end  acting  on  the  great  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  Mr.  Robson's  father  in  the  farce^  "  Some 
{)eople  say  when  you  find  anything,  try  to  give  it  to  the 
awful  owner,  but  my  father  always  said,  '  When  you  find 
anything  keep  it' " 

It  must  be  added,  however  that  this  propensity  on  the 
part  of  Pandurang  Hari  got  him  into  endless  trouble,  and 
on  one  occasion  on  his  entry  into  life  very  nearly  caused  it 
to  be  cut  short  by  a  rope  ;  for  having  possessed  himself  by 
fraud  of  some  silver  bangles  stolen  by  a  murderer,  and  be- 
ing found  in  possession  of  them  by  the  son  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  accused  of  the  murder,  his  patron  Sawunt  Rao 
was  so  exasperated  that  he  called  out  "  The  bangles,  the 
bangles,  off  with  him,"  and  he  would  have  been  hanged 
there  and  then  had  it  not  been  that  there  were  no  low  caste 
men  loitering  about  to  do  the  deed.  Space  for  reflection 
being  thus  afforded,  he  had  time  to  accuse  his  chief,  Govin- 
dah,  the  Carcoon,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  murdered 
man's  son.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Carcoon  was 
fined  4000  rupees,  and  Pandurang  Hari  was  sent  away 
from  Sawunt  Rao's  service,  and  made  pay  clerk  to  a  corps 

1  Pandurang  Hari;  or,   tke  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,  with  an  Introduction 
i   by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    London,  187S. 
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of  5000  men.  Alter  a  fatiguing  march  our  liero  reached 
Jndore,  Holkar's  capital,  where  his  army  was  concentrated 
in  order  to  guard  it  against  the  designs  of  Scindiah. 

Pandurang  soon  lijund  out  that  the  duties  of  pay  clerk 
were  more  onerous  than  lucrative.  He  might  have  em- 
bezzled the  i)ay,  only  there  was  very  little  to  pay,  much 
less  to  embezzle  ;  and  as  to  this  duty  another,  that  of  issu- 
ing arms,  was  added,  he  had  hard  work,  especially  as  his 
rajfored  regiment  went  swagrsrering  about  with  liirhted  match- 
locks  among  piles  of  gunpowder.  Just  as  he  was  havinsj  a 
little  rest  in  bis  tent  a  cry  arose  of  "  A  spy,  a  spy."  ♦'  Put 
him  in  irons,"  said  Pandurang,  who  waited  on  the  com- 
mander of  his  company  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with 
him.  "  A  spy,"  said  the  great  man,  "  why,  hang  him  in- 
stantly." Thus  fortified,  Pandurang  gave  the  necessary 
orJer  ;  the  man  was  hanged  there  and  then  in  the  dark, 
ani  when  day  dawned  he  discovered  that  it  was  Govindab, 
the  Carcoon,  his  old  enemy.  "There  he  hung,"  says  Pan- 
durang llari,  "as  cadaverous  and  ghastly  as  in  his  life,  if 
it  were  possible;  and  yet  I  thought  death  had,  on  the  whole, 
improved  his  personal  appearance."  The  explanation  of 
tliis  untoward  event  to  tbe  Carcoon  was  that  he  had  come 
to  ludure  and  persuaded  his  friends  to  rai:-ie  the  4000 
rupees,  and  then  gave  his  guards  the  slip,  but  falliniz  among 
the  troops  whom  Pandurang  had  not  paid,  they  had  robbed 
him  of  the  money,  then  gagged  him  so  that  he  could  not 
explain,  called  him  a  spy,  and  so  he  was  hanged.  After 
all  this,  what  was  to  be  done  but  to  say  nothing  about  the 
matter,  and  to  tell  Mahadeo,  his  inkstand  bearer,  to  bury 
the  body  V 

This  was  all  the  more  easy,  because  next  day  came  the 
battle,  in  which  llolkar's  ragamuffins  were  well  beaten  by 
Scindiah  and  ran  away.  Jn  this  his  first  engagement  Pan- 
durang escaped  unhurt,  but  not  so  his  old  patron  Sawunt 
Rao,  one  ot  the  few  honest  men  in  the  book,  whose  loss  we 
thereljare  regret  the  more.  He  had  received  three  musket- 
bails  in  the  shoulder,  a  sabre  cut  in  the  neck,  and  a  spear 
through  his  thigh.  Nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  but 
recognizing  Pandurang  Hari  he  ordered  a  small  box  to  be 
opened.  From  this  he  took  a  silver  "Kurdoorah,"  or 
chain  ibr  the  waist.  This  had  been  found  on  the  child 
when  retcutd  from  the  bullocks.  "  You  may  some  day 
find  out  by  it  who  are  your  parents,"  said  Sawunt  Rao. 
The  mighty  captain  then  died,  and  Pandurang  confided 
the  chain,  on  which  we  beg  the  reader  to  fix  his  attention, 
to  his  patron's  widow  —  a  very  provident  step,  as  his  after 
adventures  abundantly  show. 

Alter  his  first  disaster  Holkar  repaired  his  losses,  and 
early  in  1«02  again  took  the  field  against  Scindiah,  and 
advancetl  on  Puona,  to  obtain  justice  from  the  Peishwa, 
bis  nominal  Sovereign,  who  had  long  been  in  subjection 
to  Scindiah.  In  this  design  he  was  successful;  he  routed 
his  rival's  forces,  and  marched  on  Poona,  from  which 
the  Peishwa  fkd  and  made  arrangements  with  the  English 
to  protect  him,  who  restored  him  to  his  capital.  This  was 
enough  to  reunite  Holkar  and  Scindiah,  and  in  their  army 
Pandurang  Hari  lound  himself  a  captain  of  horse  following 
Scindiah.  Jt  was  at  Assaye  that  he  first  met  the  English, 
and  was  soon  unhorsetl  by  their  heavy  cavalry.  There 
he  lay  and  shammed  dead  till  the  British  passed  on,  when 
he  rose  and  turned  the  guns  they  had  captured  against 
them. 

'1  he  end  of  it  all,  however,  was  that  the  Mahrattas  fled, 
leaving  98  pieces  of  cannon  and  seven  standards  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englith,  while  1200  of  their  force  were 
killed.  The  en<i  of  the  whole  business  was  more  battles 
and  the  fiege  of  l^hnrtpore,  where  the  Mahrattas  had  the 
BRtisfaction  of  repul.Mng  the  British.  At  last  the  Mahratta 
Chiefs  made  cessions  and  concessions,  and  there  was  peace 
between  tluin  and  the  Englirh.  Pandurang  Hari  then 
returned  to  Indore,  and  Holkar's  army  was  disbanded, 
when  he,  too,  was  ordered  to  go  about  his  business,  with 
no  friends,  and  barely  a  hundred  rupees  in  his  pocket. 

This  was  not  mmli  for  a  man  who  liad  begun  life  so 
proniiMngly,  but  nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  more  in- 
structive, if  it  be  true,  in  these  volumes,  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  ill-gotten  gain  takes  wings  and  ihes  from  its 


possessors.  But  what  was  Pandurang  Hari  to  do?  He 
could  economize.  Every  Mahratta  trooper  was  owner  of 
a  sword  and  dagger.  Our  hero  sold  the  first  and  kept  the 
latter.  Then  he  mufHed  up  his  head  in  a  white  shawl  and 
left  Indore.  About  five  miles  from  the  city  he  reached  the 
hut  of  a  Gossein  or  religious  mendicant,  and  as  we  begged 
our  readers  not  to  forget  that  chain,  so  we  beg  them  to 
keep  sharp  e>es  on  all  the  Gosseins  they  meet  with  in  these 
volumes,  and  on  this  Gossein  in  particular;  for  if  they  are 
the  greatest  scoundrels  in  India,  so  he  was  the  greatest 
scoundrel  among  the  Gosseins,  a  Hindoo  Jesuit  who  had 
out- Jesuited  all  the  Jesuits. 

Our  hero  was  bent  on  finding  his  way  to  Poona,  much  as 
a  country  bumpkin,  in  the  days  when  such  people  existed, 
turned  his  face  to  London  town,  Poona  being  the  city  jjar 
exc(dlence  of  that  part  of  India.  But  when  he  tapped  at 
the  door  he  was  alarmed  at  seeing  smoke  issuing  from  it. 
With  an  amount  of  humanity  which  does  him  crelit,  he 
crept  in  and  dragged  out  the  Gossein,  and.  having  V)rought 
him  to  his  senses  by  cold  water,  all  that  Pandurang  Hari 
could  get  out  of  him  was  a  question  why  he  was  awoke 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  a  demand  for  alms.  Pandurang  Hari 
was  too  worldly  wi.>-e  to  say  that  he  had  100  rui)ees  about 
him,  but  gave  him  a  fusv  pice  and  asked  the  way  to  Poona. 
When  the  Gossein  further  asked  him  to  give  an  account 
of  himself,  and  he  said  he  had  been  serving  Holkar,  and 
had  just  been  turned  out  of  his  service,  the  holy  man 
answered.  "  Holkar  is  mad,  Scindiah  is  a  fool,  and  Badje- 
roa,  the  Peishwa,  is  both  mad  and  a  fool." 

Then  he  went  on  to  propose  that  he  should  turn  religious 
mendicant  with  him,  adding,  "  If  yon  must  go  to  Poona,  I 
will  accompany  you ;  there  are  fools  enough  there,  and  we 
may  reap  a  pretty  harve.-t."  Well  !  Pandurang  was  not 
unwilling.  Money  was  his  object,  and  he  had  heard  these 
mendicants  realized  large  sums.  When  he  said  "  Yes," 
his  reliiiious  friend  stripped  him  and  discovered  his  rupees. 
He  made  no  remark,  but  greased  him  all  over  and  covered 
him  with  dirt  and  ashes.  After  that  he  was  equipped  with 
the  peacock's  tail,  the  pole,  the  wallet,  and  the  leopard's 
skin,  the  emblems  of  the  order,  and  they  set  out  on  their 
way. 

On  their  way  to  Poona  Pandurang  found  out  that  his 
new  tutor's  name  was  Gabbage  Gousla,  and  he  seemed 
well  known,  as  every  one  who  met  them  called  out,  "  Ram, 
ram,  Gabbage,"  "  Your  most  obedient,  Gabbage,"  on  which 
the  old  hypocrite  extracted  an  alms.  Then,  as  they  went 
on,  he  complained  of  the  want  of  faith,  and  conse(iuently 
of  money,  and  that  they  must  cut  themselves  and  let  the 
blood  flow  to  arouse  the  callous.  When  Pandurang,  a  la 
Gil  Bias,  hoped  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  this  severity,  his  companion  said,  "  It  is  as 
well  to  be  prepared ;  here  is  a  very  sharp  knife."  When 
they  entered  Poona  Gabbage  began  to  call  out  and  beg 
loudly,  but,  when  no  money  came  in,  he  bawled,  "Cut, 
Pandu;  cut."  Now  Pandurang  did  not  at  all  relish  this 
operation  on  himself,  and  so,  at  these  words,  he  answered, 
"  Certainly,  Maharaj,"  and  gave  the  mendicant  a  slash  in 
the  arm.  Gabbage  instantly  set  up  a  howl  and  accused 
his  companion  of  attempting  his  life,  and,  more  than  that, 
said  they  had  saved  a  few  rupees  between  them,  which 
Pandurang  wanted  to  rob  him  of,  and  to  kill  him  that  he 
might  take  them  all.  In  an  instant  they  were  surrounded, 
the  rupees  were  found,  and  Pandurang  was  carried  before 
a  great  Brahmin,  the  head  of  the  Police,  who  spared  his 
life  on  account  of  his  sanctity,  but  handed  his  rupees  over 
to  Gabbage  and  turned  him  out  of  Poona. 

Having  washed  of!' his  dust  and  ashes,  Pandurang  joined 
company  with  a  bullock  driver  who  was  going  to  Bond)ay, 
where  he  was  assured  he  could  find  a  place,  and  the  wages 
were  good  and  regular.  On  their  way,  Niissoor —  which 
was  the  bullock  driver's  name  —  discoursed  with  Pan- 
durang about  "  the  Company  "  of  whom  they  had  both 
heanl  so  much,  but  they  could  not  make  uj)  their  minds 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  for  some  said  slie  was 
an  old  woman,  aunt  to  the  finglish  King,  and  some  called 
the  Company  "  John  Company,"  which  was  the  name  of 
a  man. 
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When  tliey  reached  Hombav,  Panduran;;  ILiri  put  up  at 
Nussoor's  lioijse,  and  <^ot  a  place  as  inetsenj^er  in  a  mer- 
chant's oHice.  (Jnc  day  he  had  a  note  to  take  to  an 
oflicer  wlio  lived  on  the  Esplanade,  hm  no  gooner  was  it 
delivered  than  the  Sahib  rushed  at  him  like  a  tiger  and 
struck  and  kicked  him.  The  explanation  of  this  was  that 
the  note  contained  a  little  bill  for  money  lent,  and  the  end 
of  the  alfitir  was  that  the  ortieer  was  fined  a  hundred 
rupees.  Panduran^  then  changed  his  place,  and  at  last 
got  one  as  a  constable  or  peon  in  the  police  ollice.  Here 
Be  soon  li)und  he  could  play  olf  his  old  tricks.  From  the 
Parsees  in  pariictdar  he  e.xacted  constant  bribes,  aad  thus 
saved  again  a  few  hundred  rupees. 

Hut,  i)e>ide8  these  |K>ccadilloe8,  there  were  so  many  more 
serious  irregiilarilie.s  in  the  olHce  that  the  prudent  Pandu- 
rang  converted  his  cash  into  gold  bangles,  necklaces,  and 
silver  rings,  in  order  that  he  might  decamp  at  any  moment 
with  his  wealih  about  his  [)erson.  The  storm  did  arise  at 
last,  not  in  his  office  but  in  the  Treasury.  Two  clerk?, 
named  Shakjee  and  Filchajcc,  were  detected  in  using  the 
balances  i'or  their  own  profit,  and  they  conspired  to  have 
the  Treasurer  put  to  death  by  an  enchanter.  Pandurang 
was  iutplicated  in  this,  because  he  took  the  letter  to  a 
famous  liyra^gee,  or  religious  mendicant,  who  lived  in  a 
dark  cell.  lUit  as  he  read  the  letter  at  the  window  I'andu- 
rang  discovered  that  this  enchanter  was  none  other  than 
old  Gabba;;e  Gousla.  The  answer  was  that  the  deed 
should  be  done,  but  ihe  rupees  must  first  be  sent.  Two 
hundred  was  to  l)e  the  jirice,  but  when  Pandin-ang  took  them 
back  he  only  handed  the  "  old  vagabond,"  as  he  called 
him,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  next  day  Gabbage  was  seized,  we  suspect  through 
the  information  of  Pandurang.  and  the  papers  found  on 
him.  The  conspirators  were  also  arretted,  ami,  to  Pandu- 
rang's  horror,  oM  Gabbage,  who  had  recognized  him  all 
the  while,  said  it  was  Pandurang  llari  who  brought  the 
letter.  J  Jut  this  was  not  the  only  surprise  in  the  case,  for 
on  the  day  o(  the  trial  Gabbage's  cell  was  empty,  he  having 
escaped,  ir,  was  asserted  by  all  the  natives,  by  mayio.  At 
the  trial  the  two  conspirators  were  found  guilty,  and  Pandu- 
rang acfjuitted  as  an  ignorant  tool,  but  sentenced  to  be  sent 
out  of  Bombay. 

As  soon  as  he  was  put  across  the  water  from  the  island, 
Pandurang  again  resolved  to  go  to  Poona.  He  went 
through  various  adventures  on  the  way,  being  made  a 
prisoner  and  robbed  by  some  Pindarees,  then  wounded  in 
a  skirmish  with  them  by  English  troops,  and  taken  to  a 
fort,  where  his  wounil  was  dressed,  and  where  the  Com- 
mandant took  him  into  his  household.  The  Commandant 
had  a  daughter,  Juliana,  whom  the  Hindoos  called  "Jane 
Bebee"  —  that  is.  Baby  Jane.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  and 
Pandurang  confesses  she  was  his  first  but  hopeless  love. 
But  she  had  ano  her  and  more  favoretl  admirer  —  the  very 
officer  who  had  thra-hed  Pandurang  Hari  at  Bombay.  He 
attempted  to  run  oti'  with  the  not  unwilling  young  lady. 
In  this  attempt  he  was  frustrated  by  Pandurang,  who,  out 
of  revenge  and  love,  pretended  to  help  him  and  then  gave 
the  alarm  ;  but  this  only  brought  down  the  guard,  who 
fired  on  Pandurang  and  shot  him  in  the  leg.  What  could 
he  do  but  hobble  off  to  a  hiding-place  and  make  his  escape 
from  the  fort  as  fast  as  he  could  on  one  leg?  He  was, 
however,  pursued  and  dragged  back  to  the  fort,  but  having 
made  a  clean  breast  as  to  his  part  in  the  proposed  elope- 
ment, he  was  released,  and  found  his  way  to  Poa  again, 
without  a  penny  in  the  world. 

After  walking  about  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  admir- 
ing the  magnificent  city  with  the  Palace  of  the  Peishwa  in 
the  centre,  our  hero  found  himself  at  nightfall  still  in  the 
streets ;  the  police  seized  him  and  hurried  him  to  the  Habe- 
kee  Kotwall,  —  that  is,  to  the  head  of  the  Police,  who  was 
an  Abyssinian  negro.  '•  Pay  a  fine  of  100  rupees  for  being 
out  after  gunfire,"  said  the  black;  and,  as  Pandurang  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  pay,  he  was  well  flogged  and  turned 
out  of  the  city  |)roper  into  the  suburbs.  How  he  supported 
himself  he  docs  not  say.  Perhaps  he  had  still  a  few  rupees 
about  him  which  he  forbears  to  mention,  with  the  secretlve- 
ness  of  his  race. 


But  now  came  the  event  which  was  the  turning-point  of 
his  career,  and  gave  him  an  object  which  rendered  the  rest 
of  his  life  comparatively  honest.  One  night,  while  he  was 
prowling  almut  ami  meditating  revenge  on  the  Kotwall,  he 
sat  down  at  the  back  of  a  f)oor  house  in  which  there  was  a 
light  at  a  window.  Soon  after  there  was  a  bustle  in  the 
hoiiie,  and  in  a  little  while  exclamations  of  "  Don't,  don't!  " 
fiillowed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  out  of  the  window.  It 
fell  at  his  feet,  an*l  Pandurang  caught  it  up,  and  fimling  it 
still  breathed,  and  that  it  was  a  woman,  carried  her  to  the 
river,  and  bv  sprinkling  water  on  ti>e  face  revived  her.  As 
he  saw  turciieR  in  the  direction  of  the  house, he  dashed  into 
the  stream  with  tlie  body  and  carried  it  in  safety  to  a  straw 
stack  on  the  other  side.  There  he  left  it,  and  then  crept 
down  to  the  bank  to  see  what  followed.  The  lights  now 
came  do.wn  to  the  bank,  and  while  he  remained  in  shadow 
on  his  side  they  revealed  a  band  of  Gosseins,  one  of  whom 
was  the  villainous  and  ubiquitous  Gabbagd,  who  is,  if  we 
may  coin  the  word,  the  ubiquitousest  charicter  in  the  whole 
book. 

'^She  must  be  dead,"  said  the  old  vagabond  ;  "  if  stran- 
gling did  not  destroy  her,  the  fall  from  the  window  must 
have  done  so,"  said  another  voice.  *•  But  what  must  we  tell 
Trimbuckje  DangliaV  "  saiil  Gabbagd.  "  ^Yhy,  tell  him 
the  deed  is  done  !  "  "  But  if  fhe  apjK'ar  again  ?  "  "  Why, 
then,"  said  Galibagd,  "woe  to  us."  "  Vishnu  save  us  from 
Ilabekee  Kotwall,  the  police  master  1  "  With  thece  wonls 
the  assassins  departe<I,  and  our  hero  returned  to  his  body 
at  the  straw  stack,  where  we  leave  him  for  a  moment  en- 
gaged in  restoring  the  half-strangle<l  woman,  while  we  beg 
the  reader  to  keep  his  eye  on  another  vagal>ond  character, 
this  Trimbuckje  Danglia,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  much,  as 
he  plays  the  part  of  second  villain  in  this  story.  He  was 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Peishwa's  swordbearer,  and  divided 
the  favor  of  the  imbecile  Badjerao  with  the  Abyssinian 
police  master. 

(To  be  eontinupd.' 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  organizing  a  monster  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem. 

A  German  edition  of  Dr.  Brec's  "Fallacies  of  Darwinism" 
is  being  prepared  by  Herr  Otto  Loiing,  of  Lingcn. 

Foreign  papers  report  the  death  of  the  King  of  Dahomey. 
He  was  so  unpopular,  that  only  twenty  of  his  women  were 
sacrificed  on  his  grave  instead  of  the  usual  thousand.     Served 

him  right. 

Intelligence  has  been  brought  from  Africa  by  a  traveller  who 
has  just  arrived  in  Paris,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  alive  and  well 
at*  tiie  begiiming  of  the  montli  of  July  last.  He  has  ceased  to 
be  interesting. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  Paris  a  box  of  old  papers  was  purchased 
for  23  francs,  in  which  have  l)ecn  discovereil  autographs  of 
Racine,  Corneille,  Condillac,  D'Aiembcrt,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Balzac,  Moliere,  and  many  marshals  of  the  first  empire. 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  new  volume  of  poems,  the 
London  Times  remarks :  "  In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  he 
stands  next  in  popularity  to  our  own  Laureate.  His  verse  has 
one  essential  and  supreme  characteristic  of  true  poetry  —  it  is 
understunded  of  the  people,  and  the  best  of  it  can  charm  alike  a 
philosopher  and  a  sempstress."  The  criuc  probably  meant  to 
say  "  understoodcd  " ! 

Gordon,  the  Scottish  painter,  tells  this  story  of  Ixird  Palm- 
erston  :  "  I  had  exhibited  for  several  years,  but  without  anv 
particular  success.  One  year,  however  —  the  year  before  I 
painted  'The  Corsicans ' — Lord  Palmerson  took  a  sudden 
fancy  to  my  picture  called  '  Summer  in  the  Lowlands,'  and 
bought  it  at  a  hiyh  figure.  His  lordship  at  the  same  time  made 
inquiries  after  the  artist,  and  invited  mc  to  call  upon  him.  I 
waited  upon  him  accordingly.  He  complimented  me  upon  the 
picture ;  but  there  was  one  thing  about  it  he  could  not  under- 
stand. '  That  there  should  be  ^uch  long  grass  in  a  fi'^M  where 
there  are  so  many  sheep,'  said  his  lordship  with  n  incrrv  twinkle 
of  the  eye.     It  was  a  decided  hit,  this;  and,  liaMiig  bought  the 
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picture  and  paid  for  it,  he  was  entitled  to  his  joke.  '  How  do 
you  account  for  it  ? '  he  went  on,  smiling,  and  looking  first  at 
the  picture  and  then  at  me.  '  Those  sheep,  my  lord,'  I  replied, 
'  were  only  turned  into  that  field  the  night  before  I  finished  the 
picture.'  His  lordship  laughed  heartily,  and  said  '  Bravo  '  at  my 
reply,  and  gave  me  a  commission  for  two  more  pictures  ;  and  I 
have  cashed  since  then  some  very  notable  checks'of  his  —  dear 
old  boy  ! " 

"  A  NEW  volume  by  Mr.  Longfellow,"  says  the  London  Times, 
"  is  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome  from  the  English  reader,  who  will 
be  glad  to  see  that  the  author  of  '  Evangeline '  has  not  again 
been  playing  truant  in  the  translation  of  an  Italian  classic, 
or  in  a  'metrical  adaptation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  has 
returned  to  the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  and  has  given  us  an- 
other series  of  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  '  and  '  Birds  of  Pas- 
sage.' In  these  days,  also,  when  a  confusion  of  tongues  such  as 
hindered  the  Tower  of  Babel  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
writers  of  poetry,  each  having  a  jargon  resembling  that  of  his 
neighbor  in  nothing  but  that  it  is  unintelligible,  it  is  a  relief  to 
be  reminded  that  there  are  still  poets  left  who  do  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth  did  before  them, 
and  honestly  endeavor  to  turn  plain  thought  into  plain  English. 
We  look  upon  the  sustained  popularity  of  Mr.  Longfellow 'and 
Mr.  Tennyson  as  a  standing  protest  against  the  labored  ob- 
scurity of  a  real  poet  like  Mr.  Browning,  and  still  more  against 
the  pretensions  of  certain  writers  whose  pens  have  for  some 
years  past  been  purling  in  a  round  of  mutual  adulation.  With 
great  complacency,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  outside 
world,  these  bards  have  enlisted  each  other  into  the  band  called 
the  immortal  band.  If  just  recently  a  silence  has  fallen  over 
the  new  school  and  its  affiliated  critics,  it  is,  we  presume,  be- 
cause they  have  settled  ail  things  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and 
have  now  nothing  more  to  say.  The  new  school  has  proved 
itself  right  in  all  things  beyond  all  doubt  of  its  adherents  ;  but 
the  general  public  goes  its  way,  and  receives  this  little  volume  of 
simple  verse  with  pleasure  and  even  eagerness." 

M.  Edouard  Fournier  published,  some  years  ago,  a  volume 
called,  in  one  edition,  "  L'Esprit  dans  I'Histoire,"  in  another, 
"  Les  Mots  historiques,"  from  which  it  appeared  that  almost 
every  celebrated  historical  saying  had  either  in  coui'se  of  time 
and  by  force  of  repetition  become  falsified,  or  had,  from  the 
beginning,  been  deliberately  invented.  Francis  I.  never  said  or 
wrote  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  "  Tout  est  perdu  fors  I'honneur ; " 
Henri  IV.  never  said  before  entering  Paris,  "  Paris  vaut  bien  une 
messe ;  "  Loiiis  XVIII.  never  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  II  n'y  a 
rien  de  change,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  Francais  de  plus,"  though,  hearing 
the  remark  perpetually  attributed  to  him,  he  ended  by  believing 
that  he  had  really  uttered  it.  The  historical  sayings  of  military 
commanders  have  been  as  much  perverted  as  those  of  raonarchs. 
We  need  not  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time  after  Mr.  Carlyle 
what  really  was  said  (in  lieu  of  the  traditional  "  Tirez  les  pre- 
miers, messieurs  les  Anglais  ")  at  Fontenoy  ;  and  it  is  already 
sufficiently  well  known  that  at  Waterloo  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton did  not  say  precisely,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them,"  and  that 
General  Cambronne  said  nothing  resembling,  "  The  Guard  dies 
and  does  not  surrender,"  in  rererence  to  the  attitude  of  the 
admirable  body  of  men  who  did  not  die  and  did  surrender.  The 
main  facts  of  history  cannot  well  be  upset ;  but,  closely  tested, 
few  historical  sayings  will  stand ;  the  characters,  too,  of  histori- 
cal personages  are  apt  to  change  on  new  light  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  it  is  to  be- feared  that  historical  anecdotes 
have  often  been  constructed  on  the  most  unsubstantial  founda- 
tions, and  frequently  without  any  foundation  at  all.  The  mill  of 
Sans-Souci  has  just  been  brought  down  with  a  crash  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Potsdam  ;  nor  has  the  miller  who  refused 
to  sell  it  to  Frederick  the  Great  escaped.  With  the  miller  and 
the  mill  disappear  the  lawsuit  of  which  the  mill  is  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  made  the  subject,  and  the  judges  of  such 
perfect  integrity  that  they  refused  to  decide  unjustly  in  favor  of 
the  King.  The  story  which,  like  so  many  stories,  was  invented 
little  by  little,  had  its  origin  in  a  book  professing  to  contain 
"conversations  -with  Frederick  the  Great,"  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Zimmermann,  who  attended  Frederick  in  his  last 
illness.  Zimmermann  is  now  believed  to  have  drawn  freely  on 
his  imagination  ;  but  all  he  says  about  the  mill  of  Sans-Souci 
is  that  it  interfered  with  the  King's  view  from  the  orangery, 
that  his  Majesty  wished  to  buy  it,  and  that  the  miller  refused  to 
sell  it.  This  anecdote  first  took  good  literary  form  in  the  hands 
of  the  poet  IIel)el,  who,  to  Zimmermann's  supposed  fact,  added 
a  fiction  of  his  own,  introducing  the  story  of  the  lawsuit. 
Zimmermann's  highly  imaginary  "conversations"  have  been 
annotated  by  a  valet  of  Frederick's  named  Neumann,  who 
points  out  all  that  is  false  in  them,  including,  among  many  other 
things,  the  anecdote  of  the  miller  and  bis  mill.     Neumann's 


notes,  still  in  manuscript,  were  communicated  a  few  years  back 
by  one  of  his  relaiions  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Potsdam, 
which,  after  a  certain  delay,  reported  on  the  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  mill  could  not,  by  its  position,  have 
interfered  with  Frederick's  view  from  the  orangery,  and  that 
the  valet  Neumann  never  heard  of  any  difference  between  Fred- 
erick and  a  miller  (which  after  all  is  only  negative  evidence),  it 
appears  that  the  records  of  the  Berlin  tribunals  contain  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  action  of  ejectment  which  the  King  is  held 
to  have  brought  against  his  obstinate,  intractable  subject. 

Speaking  of  "  Aftermath  "  the  Saturday  Review  says,  in  the 
corner  of  a  particularly  amiable  article  :  "  All  readers  of 
poetry  must  feel  pleasure  when  Mr.  Longfellow  adds  a  new  vol- 
ume to  his  former  works ;  the  only  thing  we  are  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  is  the  title,  'Aftermath.'  Mr.  Longfellow  is  but  a 
year  or  two  older  than  our  Laureate,  and  we  in  England  have 
not  yet  lost  the  hope  of  seeing  the  author  of  '  Guinevere'  and 
'In  Memoriam,' perhaps  after  a  certain  time  given  to  repose, 
to  the  readjustment  and  final  concentration  of  his  great  facul- 
ties, once  more  '  spring  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,'  and 
outshine  all  his  former  achievements.  Both  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
Mr.  Longfellow  must  be  included,  we  think,  in  the  same  class  of 
singers —  the  men,  we  mean,  of  culture  and  thought ;  men  with 
a  power  of  self-measurement  and  self-criticism  that  enables  them, 
if  not,  like  Dryden,  to  go  on  improving,  at  least,  like  Milton 
and  others,  to  retain  their  vigor  and  hold  their  ground  firmly 
throughout  a  long  career.  They  are,  in  a  word,  ariist-poets, 
and  not  bard-poets.  The  bard,  such  as  Shelley  —  we  will  add, 
in  epite  of  all  his  faults,  such  as  Swinburne  —  belongs  to  another 
type  and  subdivision  of  the  poetic  brotherhood.  He  is  not 
necessarily  greater  ;  perhaps,  in  the  number  and  organization 
of  his  faculties  he  is  often  less ;  but  he  differs.  He  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  believe,  less  likely,  when  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion flags  a  little,  to  fall  back  on  meditative  feeling  and  the 
resources  of  art,  thus  acquiring  for  it  new  strength  and  energy. 
Imaginative  writers,  if  they  lose  nothing  else  as  time  goes  on, 
must  lose  the  glow  and  fire  of  youth  —  the  mere  animal  fire,  if 
you  will ;  but  even  that,  unless  replaced  by  mental  powers  that 
ripen  and  develop  themselves  through  serious  thought,  and 
sustained  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  or  the  study  of  human 
life,  is  a  loss  to  be  felt  and  regretted.  Now  the  bard  we  think 
less  likely  to  recover  himself  after  this  first  exhaustion,  and  to 
go  on  growing,  than  the  artist.  We  have  not  space  enough  at 
our  disposal  to  discuss  the  question  here,  but  the  grounds  of  our 
belief,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  obvious  enough.  If  this  be  so,  Mr. 
Longfellow,  emphatically  an  artist-poet,  and  not  a  bard,  has 
many  fruitful  years,  we  trust,  before  him ;  many  crops  of  fra- 
grant clover  and  flourishing  lucerne  to  garner  in,  of  which  the 
seeds  are  now  working  secretly  underground. 

"  Taking  this  volume,  however,  just  as  we  find  it,  we  like  noth- 
ing better  than  the  short  lyric  at  the  end  entitled,  like  the  book 
itself,  '  Aftermath.'  It  is  full  of  pensive  beauty,  and  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  written  in  a  time  of  falling  leaves  to  the  wailings  of 
some  autumnal  wind.  Before  quoting  it,  we  would  remark  that 
the  technical  term  '  rowen,'  a  term  new  to  us,  appears  to  be  a 
good  old  English  word  preserved,  like  many  other  good  old 
English  words,  in  A.nerica,  though  forgotten  here;  it  means  the 
rough  grass,  etc.,  whilst  still  on  the  ground,  which  makes  up 
the  aftermath  when  it  is  cut :  — 

" '  When  the  Summer  fields  are  mown,  . 
When  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown. 

And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path  ; 
With  the  falling  of  the  snow, 
With  the  cawing  of  the  crow. 
Once  again  the  fields  we  mow 

And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

"  '  Not  the  sweet,  new  grass  with  flowers 
Is  this  harvesting  of  ours  ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom  ; 
But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds, 
Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads 
Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 

In  the  silence  and  the  gloom.'  " 


Burnktt's  Cocoaink  is  the  Ijest  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE, 

CHAPTKR  XII.  {coniinued.) 

"  ZeldaI"  she  began,  "You  have 
never  known  a  mother  —  I  know  noth- 
ing of  where  you  are,  or  of  what  you 
are,  but  that  you  are  the  child  of  her 
who  was  more  than,  a  mother  to  me. 
If  you  are  rich  and  happy,  as,  though 
a  girl,  you  may  be,  it  may  add  to  your 
happiness  to  know  that  there  is  one 
who  has  lived  and  longed  for  you,  for 
your  mother's  sake,  ever  since  you 
were  born,  and  whom  you  may  make 
happy  by  a  sight  of  you  before  she 
dies.  If  you  are  poor,  there  is  wealth 
for  you,  that  has  been  hoarded  and 
guarded  for  you  for  years  If  you  are 
unhappy  and  alone,  there  is  a  life  wait- 
ing to  guard  and  treasure  you  more 
than  gold.  I  have  lived  in  your  un- 
known life,  but  it  is  only  to-day  I  have 
found  out  how  to  tell  you  so.  It  was 
from  one  who  says  he  knows  you,  and 
from  whom  perhaps  you  may  hear  of 
me.  But  he  can  only  tell  you  what  is 
false,  for  he  has  seen  nothing  that  is 
true.  We  are  of  the  same  people,  my 
child,  though  your  father  was  a  Gorgio 

—  no  good  ever  came  of  marrying  out 
from  die  people,  nor  ever  will.  But 
he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  gentleman 

—  you  are  a  lady,  even  if  you  are  but 
a  poor  girl.  Zelda  they  call  you,  and 
I  am  told  to  write  to  you  under  yet 
another  name  —  but  to  me,  and  in 
truth,  you  are  Alice,  and  Alice  only. 
You  were  called  so  by  the  priest  in 
church,  and  your  father's  name  was 
Maynard.  You  should  have  been  a 
great  heiress  ;  you  are  one  so  far  as  it 
lay  with  me.  Come  to  St.  Bavons, 
come  and  take  your  own,  and  reward 
me  by  the  one  sight  of  you  for  which  I 
burn.     Your  mother  in  love, 

"Margaret  Goldrick, 

for  ^Marietta  Romani." 

Poor  Aaron,  meanwhile,  was  grow- 
ing singularly  uncomfortable.  It  is 
surprising  how  long  time  seems  when 
one  is  sitting  on  the  slimy  stone  steps 
of  a  flooded  cellar,  without  daring  to 
strike  a  light  in  order  to  summon  the 
consoling  genius  of  tobacco,  and  dread- 
ing every  sound  for  fear  it  may  signify 
the  descending  hand  of  a  policeman 
on  one's  coat-collar.  Courage  was 
not  his  strong  point :  though  he   was 


a  clever  coniurcr,  and  accustomed  to 
creep  in  and  out  through  keyholes,  he 
was  by  no  means  the  first  conjurer 
who  has  found  sleight-of-hand  and 
limb  an  extremely  useless  accomplish- 
ment when  he  is  unable  to  ensure  his 
own  conditions.  He  felt  like  a  rat  in 
one  of  his  wife's  traps  :  and  even  she 
would  have  considered  herself  at  least 
half  avenged  could  she  have  been 
conscious  of  the  tremor  that  came 
over  him  whenever  a  word  was 
spoken  louder  than  usual  during  her 
long  talk  with  Harold  Vaughan.  At 
last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  It 
was  impossible  for  his  limbs  to  remain 
still  forever,  and  the  force  of  habit, 
at  his  age,  was  too  strong  to  let  even 
fear  prevent  him  from  groping  into 
every  hole  and  corner  of  wherever  he 
might  happen  to  be.  Moreover,  Mag's 
chronic  fondness  for  her  coal-cellar 
had,  even  so  far  back  as  his  last  visit, 
suggested  the  suspicion  that  the  coals 
she  was  so  chary  of  burning  might  be 
more  valuable  than  the  highest  market 
quotation  of  a  ton.  He  even  traded 
on  his  own  fears.  That  dark  inner 
door  looked  a  bad  hiding-place,  seeing 
how  likely  it  was  to  attract  attention  : 
but  it  might  contain  something  to  be 
set  as  profit  against  the  additional 
risk  of  danger. 

So  at  last,  after  much  making  up 
his  mind,  he  drew  off  his  boots  and 
stockings,  and,  though  his  toes  curled 
and  his  marrow  crept  at  the  sight 
and  touch  of  the  foul  water,  stepped 
delicately  into  the  slime,  which  now 
came  up  nearly  to  his  knees.  But 
he  could  have  balanced  himself  oo  a 
tight  rope,  and  passed  the  slipping 
and  slippery  bricks  in  safety  by  Keep- 
ing his  arms  well  balanced  and  ms 
eyes  straight  to  the  goal  before  him 
until  he  reached  the  other  side.  The 
door  was  locked,  but  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  travelling  without 
his  pack  of  cards  as  without  his 
skeleton  key. 

As  he  had  dimly  suspected,  there 
was  no  coal  —  only.the  chest  that  had 
now  remained  unopened  for  so  long. 
Here  was  another  opportunity  for  him 
to  use  his  key.  He  inserted  it,  but 
the  lock  was  hampered,  and  would 
not  move.  It  mattered  Uttle,  however 
—  he  had  discovered  what  he  had 
been  wanting  to  find  for  years,  and  if 
he  could  not  open  it  now,  he  was  cer- 
tainly no  conjurer  if  he  could  not  find 
a  way  of  getting  it  opened  before 
many  hours  were  gone.     So,  for  the 


present,  he  retomed  the  way  he  came, 
re-locking  the  inner  door. 

In  a  few  minutes  back  came  Mrs. 
Goldrick. 

"  Well,"  he  asked  anxiously,  *'  i«  the 
fellow  gone?  Ah  —  that's  all  right, 
then.  If  he'd  come,  I'd  quite  niade 
up  my  mind  to  make  him  food  for  the 
slugs  down  there.  And  now  for  some 
brandy.  Don't  you  see  I'm  half- 
dead  ?  And  then  to  business.  What 
did  you  say  to  the  Chokengro  T  " 

She  did  not  answer  him,  bat  only 
walked  before  him  along  the  passage  till 
they  reached  the  door  of  their  living- 
room.  She  did  not  enter,  but  laid  one 
hand  upon  the  handle  and  pointed  with 
the  other  to  the  door  of  the  street. 

"Why,  Mag — what  in  the  name 
of  the  horrors  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That,"  she  answered,  as  if  un- 
willing to  waste  more  syllables  upon 
him  than  she  was  obliged.  She  was 
acting  her  old  stony  manner  now,  and 
the  imitation  outdid  the  reality. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  none  of  that 
chaff.  I  want  brandy,  and  I  want 
money,  and  I'm  going  to  be  a  good 
husband  to  you  for  three  wnole 
days." 

"  As  for  brandy,  there's  a  public- 
house  at  the  comer  —  anybody  in 
Wharf-Side  will  tell  you  where." 

"  I  dare  say  I  And  where  money  is 
too,  I  suppose." 

"  You'll  get  as  much  from  them  aa 
from  me." 

"  Look  here,  I'm  not  in  a  humor  for 
fun.  I'm  in  a  humor  for  my  thousand 
pounds." 

"I'm  sorry  for  you  —  it's  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  balked  in  one's  humors,  I 
know." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cheats  and  swin- 
dlers! A  bargain's  a  bargain  —  that 
I  swear  by." 

"  So  do  I.  You  shall  have  your  due 
—  I  won't  joke  again.  But  first  of  all 
you  must  give  me  a  shilling.  I've 
changed  my  mind  —  I  know  you  can't 
talk  dry,  and  you  shall  have  the 
brandy  without  going  round  the 
corner.  I'll  fetch  it  myself,  and  be 
back  in  five  minutes." 

"  Well,  Mag,  you're  a  good  girl 
after  all.  This  looks  queer,  though," 
he  thought.  "  I  never  do  like  Mag 
when  she's  kind :  but  I'm  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  by  any  of  her 
witch's  gruel  —  let  her  keep  that  for 
pigs  and  Gorgios.  There  —  there's  a 
shilling :  the  last,  I  give  you  my  oath 
on  it.  .  .  .  Hang  it,  though,"  he  said 
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when   she    came  back,     "  that's   not 
much  liquor  for  the  money." 

"  Never  mind  —  it's  all  the  better 
for  being  dear.  Why  don't  you 
drink  ?  " 

He  took  up  the  glass,  but  took  care 
to  let  it  fall  on  the  floor  before  it 
reached  his  beard. 

"  Fool !  "  she  said,  "  do  you  think 
I'd  waste  a  farthing  to  cheat  the  hang- 
man of  a  rogue  like  you  ?  " 

'•  Hulloa,  Mag !  What's  come  to 
you  now?  I  did  think  so,  though, 
and  I  think  you  would,  too.  I  doubt 
your  brandy' to-day,  Mag—  it  might 
be  just  a  trifle  too  dear." 

»  You  shall  see."  She  took  up  her 
pen,  and  wrote  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  in  large  capitals,  the  word 
ZELDA. 

'•  I  wanted  money  for  postage,"  she 
said ;  "  that's  what  made  your  brandy 
so  dear.  And  now  ask  me  for  a  thou- 
sand farthings,  if  you  dare.  A  bar- 
gain's a  bargain,  you  know." 

Aaron's  squint  grew  marvellous  to 
behold.  One  eye  travelled  to  the  ceil- 
ing as  it  started  at  Z :  the  other 
roamed  down  the  street  in  glaring 
at  A. 

"  Hag !  Witch  !  Devil !  What  has 
my  own  mother's  name  to  do  with  my 
own  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  her  son  has  to  do 
with  Alice  Maynard's  thousand 
pounds.     Nothing  at  all." 

"  We  shall  see."  He  smoothed 
down  his  beard,  and  appeared  to 
make  himself  comfortable,  though  his 
eyes  still  retained  their  abnormal  dis- 
tortion. "  Do  you  remember  I  once 
threatened  you  to  put  on  the  thumb- 
screw ?  " 

"  And  welcome.  I  don't  care  for 
thumb-screws  now.  Besides,  you're 
afraid.  You  wouldn't  speak  to  a  po- 
liceman now." 

"  Suppose  I  don't  speak  to  a  police- 
man then  —  suppose  I  only  find  out 
the  man  who  knows  what  became  of 
the  boy  ?  " 

"  What  will  he  get  by  it  ?  By  the 
time  you've  found  the  man,  Alice 
Maynard  will  have  got  her  own." 

"  You're  a  cunning  rascal,  Mag,  but 
I'm  a  cunninger.  I  see  you've  found 
out  my  game,  so  I  won't  pretend  you 
haven't —  I  always  meant  well,  all  the 
same,  only  you  were  such  a  fool. 
Suppose  then  I  tell  you  this  minute  to 
open  your  box  —  I  know  where  it  is  — 
and  let  me  have  the  run  of  it  or  I'll 
do  by  you  what  I  did  by  Lord  Lis- 
burn  —  only  out  and  out  this  time  I  " 

"  Supj)0!*e  you're  a  coward.  Have 
I  been  afraid  of  living  in  death  that  I 
Bhould  be  afraid  of  you?" 

She  ^|»okl'  liravely,  for  she  felt 
brave  :  but  at  (he  same  time  her  heart 

fave  a  throb  when  she  guessed  how 
e  had  been  improving  the  time  while 
•be  had  forgotti-n  him  on  the  cellar- 
stain.  Hit<  cyi-H  were  as  sharp  as 
hers —  bc'tl«T,  ind<'t  d,  for,  in  a  war  of 
wit^.  be  ronid  nnd  the  eyes  of  others 
whili-  bix  own  wen-  illi  )rihle. 
"Look  here  once  R^'a^n,"  be   said;" 


"  you'd  better  be  as  wise  as  you're  said 
to  be,  and  open  your  box  before  I  do  it 
in  my  own  way,  and  help  myself  to 
more  than  your  poor  trumpery  thou- 
sand. I'd  have  done  it  sooner  if  I'd 
been  a  man,  and  only  been  sure  where 
I  should  find  that  box  of  yours  —  I 
thought  you'd  got  it  safe  in  the  bank, 
more  fool  I." 

She  threw  open  the  window  for  an 
answer.  "  If  you  don't  leave  the 
house  this  moment,"  she  said,  "I  shall 
call  a  policeman  and  take  my  chance 
of  what  comes.  I'd  sooner  Alice 
never  gets  a  sixpence  than  you  should 

fet  a  farthing.  Be  off —  I  mean  what 
say." 

"  I  know  you  do.  Very  well,  then, 
I'm  gone  ;  but  I  mean  what  I  say,  too. 
Is  anybody  looking?  " 

"  Not  a  soul." 

'•  Then  I  won't  trouble  you  to  see 
me  to  the  door."  Placing  his  two 
hands  on  the  ledge,  he  vaulted  into 
the  street,  but,  before  taking  himself 
off,  concentrated  all  the  cunning  mal- 
ice of  which  his  mind  was  capable  into 
one  of  the  hideous  grins  which  he  had 
practised  for  professional  purposes. 
She  slamnied  down  the  windoAv  so 
hard  that  it  needed  all  his  sleight  of 
hand  to  save  his  finger-nails. 

"  Who  have  I  got  to  say  thank  you 
to  for  this?"  he  thought,  as  he 
slouched  off" to  the  fields.  "I  believe 
the  old  woman  is  really  a  witch  some- 
times. Never  mind  —  if  it's  a  race 
for  a  thousand  pounds  between  Zelda 
and  Fly-eyed  Jack,  I  know  which  the 
cunning  ones  would  back,  to  win." 

He  had  lied,  as  usual,  in  speaking  of 
his  last  shilling :  he  had  coins  enough 
left  to  purchase,  in  a  small  shop  in  one 
of  the  worst  back  streets  in  St.  Ba- 
vons,  some  locksmith's  tools  of  a  pe- 
culiar make  from  an  accommodating 
tradesman  who  asked  no  questions,  in 
spite  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  order. 
One  was  a  small,  bright,  neat-looking 
crow-bar,  that  looked  as  if  made  for  a 
lady's  toy  :  another  was  a  close- 
toothed  file  :  another  was  a  bunch  of 
wardless  keys.  He  paid  for  them  on 
the  nail,  at  least  double  their  market 
value,  but  made  no  attempt  to  bar- 
gain* 

Mrs.  Goldrick  felt  she  had  the  best 
of  it  —  her  watch  was  nearly  over, 
and  her  resting  time  at  hand.  So 
she  was  all  the  more  careful  to  keep 
double  watch  and  ward  for  the  elev- 
enth hour. 

"  She  will  get  my  letter  to-morrow 
—  say  another  day,"  she  reckoned, 
in  impatient  anticipation  of  the  hours. 
"  Two  days.  To  see  her,  two  days 
more."  How  should  she  kill  the  four 
days  of  waiting  that  would  seem  like 
twice  the  years  that  were  already 
gone  ?  She  re-bolted  and  chained  the 
street  door  —  five  minutes  gone  out  of 
two  days.  And  then,  for  the  rest  of 
her  waking  time,  she  returned  to  the 
everla.sting  search  for  the  lost  key. 

Generally  she  took  her  sleep  in  one 
of  the  empty  upper  rooms.  But  to- 
night she  never  moved  from  the  pas- 


sage at  the  head  of  the  cellar-stairs. 
She  would  not  leave  her  post  even  for 
an  hour,  or  lose  five  minutes  after 
waking  in  renewing  her  search  again. 
She  Avas  thoroughly  worn  out  with 
the  mental  excitement,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  passion,  and  all  the  overwhelm- 
ing events  of  such  a  day.  But  yet 
she  could  not  close  her  eyes.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  remainder  of' 
her  waiting  was  to  be  indeed  a  vigil. 
Sleep  and  hunger  had  left  her,  and  all 
that  even  her  body  could  feel  was  vio- 
lent impatience  and  a  fevered  fear 
lest  the  key  should  not  be  found.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  find  it,  she 
knew ;  she  had  only  to  deliver  up 
the  chest ;  but  she  was  tormented  by 
a  double  craving  that  required  the 
entire  story  of  the  Cornflower  for  ex- 
planation. One  was  to  behold  the 
joy  and  wonder  of  the  girl  at  finding 
herself  the  unexpected  possessor  of  so 
much  treasure  ;  merely  to  hand  over 
an  unopened  box  would  be  far  too 
tame  an  ending  to  all  these  years. 
The  other  was  to  feast  her  own  eyes 
upon  the  wealth  she  had  gathered  be- 
fore she  finally  gave  it  up  into  other 
hands.  She  was  a  miser  for  another's 
sake,  but  she  had  begun  by  being  a 
miser  lor  her  own,  nor  could  she  have 
speculated  and  counted  with  such  tri- 
umph upon  the  joy  she  was  keeping 
for  another,  unless  she  had  been  her- 
self a  martyr  to  the  worship  of  gold. 
It  never  came  into  her  head  to  think 
that  when  Zelda  came  it  might  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  love,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  gold  —  to  her,  the  two  things 
meant  the  same.  She  thoroughly- 
believed  that  she  had  been  sacrificing 
herself  for  another's  supreniest  ec- 
stasy, that  the  merits  of  her  devotion 
would  be  recognized,  and  that  she 
would  be  rewarded  to  the  full  by  see- 
ing the  face  of  Marietta's  child  light 
up  at  the  sight  of  a  celestial  glory  of 
bank-notes  and  guineas.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  chest  was  her  heaven, 
and  not  even  the  child-form  that 
reigned  there  would  have  made  a 
heaven  out  of  a  less  golden  sky. 

The  next  morning  Fortune,  who 
now  seemed  to  have  chosen  the  head 
of  the  long  -  suffering  Corn  -  weed 
whereon  to  pour  out  all  the  rain  and 
sunshine  of  her  cornucopia,  gave  her 
another  surprise.  Not  that  it  need 
have  been  a  surprise,  for  it  depended 
as  much  upon  astronomical  reasons 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  — 
things  that  nobody  is  ever  surprised 
at,  though  they  are  more  wonderful 
than  all  the  "  strange  coincidences  " 
that  people  have  stared  at  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

Like  all  middle-aged  people  who 
live  alone,  her  habits  were  as  regu- 
lar as  if  the  well-being  of  the  universe 
depended  upon  her  unnecessary  punc- 
tuality. She  rose,  be<ian  her  search, 
left  it  off,  and  lay  down  always  at 
the  same  hour,  her  minute  hand  being 
instinct  and  her  hour  liand  Si.  Cath- 
erine's chimes.  Hence,  it  ha])pened 
that,  during  the  period  of  her  search,. 
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the  sun,  in  those  daily  variations  that 
have  to  bo  taken  into  account  in  regu- 
lating the  hun-dial,  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  his  morning 
beam  in  one  particular  direction 
throuirh  the  chink  that  formed  his 
only  entrance  into  the  cellar  during 
some  ten  minutes  of  the  day.  This 
morning,  however,  her  having  passed 
the  night  down-stairs  without  closing 
her  eyes  had  given  her  the  ten  min- 
utes' start  required.  The  sunbeam, 
like  a  showman's  wand,  was  pointing 
at  a  particular  angle  through  the 
chink  :  her  eyes  followed  it  to  its  end, 
and  lighted  on  the  rusty  steel  ring  of 
the  long-lost  key  projecting,  not  from 
the  interstices  of  the  bricks,  but  from 
the  edge  of  a  rat-hole  in  the  wall. 

For  a  moment  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve her  eyes.  But  the  manner  of 
the  dist;overy,  coming  together  with 
the  fulfilment  of  all  her  hopes  and 
longings,  was  too  evidently  a  direct 
interference  and  revelation  of  the 
unknown  and  invisible  powers,  whose 
most  direct  prophet  is  the  sun,  to  allow 
her  to  doubt  for  a  moment  more,  even 
before  she  convinced  herself  that  the 
findin^^,  without  any  effort  on  her  part, 
was  real  and  true.  She  did  not  wait 
to  put  on  her  pattens  or  even  to  hold 
up  her  rags  with  her  hands.     In   she 

E lunged  over  her  knees,  for  it  was 
igh  tide,  and  almost  kissed  the  rust 
oft'  before  a  third  moment  had  gone. 

She  could  bear  to  wait  for  Zelda 
now.  She  had  regained  the  key  of 
heaven,  and  could  wait  there. 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  opened 
the  inner  door  so  much  that  she  had 
well-nigh  let  the  key  fall  again.  So 
she  clutched  it  with  her  teeth  :  there 
should  be  no  chance  of  its  slipping 
this  time.  The  wet  iron  touched  her 
lips,  and  tasted  sweeter  than  honey. 
Still  more  her  hands  trembled  as  they 
raised  the  now  mildewed  cloth  and 
inserted  the  wards.  She  pressed  the 
ring  with  reverence,  then  with  firm- 
ness, then  with  all  her  strength,  then, 
at  last,  with  violence.  Again  it 
would  not  turn. 

"Ah, I  forgot  —  it  wanted  oiling," 
she  remembered :  but  she  had  long 
consumed  her  oil,  and  had  no  money 
to  buy  more. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  — 
more  bitter  than  so  slight  an  obstacle 
after  such  a  triumph  of  hope  should 
logically  have  been.  She  ought  to 
have  hailed  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  Nemesis 
—  the  goddess  who  punishes  those 
who  are  happier  than  mortals  have 
any  right  to  be.  Of  course  she  might 
have  opened  the  chest  otherwise,  but 
after  the  key  had  been  sent  to  her 
direct  from  the  skies  upon  a  sunbeam, 
to  have  used  any  other  means  would 
have  been  profanation. 

So,  instead  of  breakfasting  on  the 
sight  of  her  gold,  she  had  to  use  her 
wits  in  casting  about  how  she  could 
manage  to  obtain  a   spoonful   of  oil. 

While  thus  occupied  she  received 
another  surprise  which  was  no  sur- 
prise.    The  first  was  owing  to  her  ig- 


norance of  astronomy  —  the  second,  to 
her  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  in- 
ventions. She  had  reciconed  it  would 
take  three  or  four  days  to  hear  from 
London  :  and  in  a  day  and  a  half,  a 
letter-carrier,  for  the  first  time  within 
living  raemorv,  found  his  way  into 
Old  Wharf-Side. 

She  tore  open  the  letter  —  a  letter 
from  Marietta's  child  —  from  Mari- 
etta's self,  rather — from  the  ^nye. 
What  words  would  it  contain  —  was 
she  alreatly  on  her  way  ? 

"Madame,"  it  began.  Tho  word 
was  like  ice  —  could  it  be  frona  a 
child  of  Marietta  ? 

"Madame, —  As  the  agentand  sec- 
retary of  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Lec- 
zinska  she  instructs  me  to  say,  I  cannot 
read  or  write.  I  am  obliged  to  get 
somebody  to  do  both  for  me  who  can't 
say  what  I  mean  and  can't  tell  what 
I  feel.  He  read  me  your  letter  —  it 
has  sent  me  wild.  Who  are  you,  if 
not  my  mother?  Who  was  she? 
I  am  a  real  lady  ?     What  can  I  say  ? 

—  I  don't  know  how  to  put  down 
words.  I  trust  you :  your  words  go 
through  me  —  I  must  Know  who  you 
are  and  what  I  am.  They  say  a 
train  will  bring  me  to  St.  Bavons  by 
afternoon,  and  I  shall  come. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  Mjidame, 
"  Yours  obediently, 

"Denis  Carol." 

This  evening — not  days,  but  hours 

—  every  minute  would  bring  her  near 
the  child  whom  she  alone  had  nursed, 
and  lost,  and  lived  for  1  So  absorbed 
was  she  in  the  thought  that  she  had 
not  a  thought  to  spare  for  what  the 
no  doubt  brilliant  actress,  fresh  from 
London,  would  say  on  entering  that 
sordid  and  naked  house,  and  what 
she  would  think  of  her.  She  could 
only  feel  that  there  was  heart  in  the 
answer,  and,  for  the  rest,  that  the 
girl  should  be  feasted  royally  with 
love  and  joy  and  gold.  There  was 
but  one  little  mist  in  the  lustre  of  her 
full  delight,  and  such  a  day  must  not 
be  dimmed  by  the  slightest  shadow  of 
a  cloud.  Never  mind  the  oil  now  — 
never  mind  the  key.  The  chest  might 
safely  stand  lidless  for  a  few  hours  — 
hours  that  would  now  both  linger 
like  hope  and  fly  like  joy. 

Back  she  ran  to  the  chest  and  tried 
the  key  once  more.  The  lid  was  still 
strong  and  the  lock  secure.  She 
pushed  it  from  the  wall,  and  attacked 
the  screws  of  the  hinges  with  a  large, 
flat  nail  out  of  which  she  had  impro- 
vised a  screw-driver.  The  screws 
were  strong  and  rusty,  however,  so 
that  it  only  wanted  one  hour  to  Zelda's 
arrival  when  the  last  screw  gave. 

She  pulled  up  the  heavy  lid,  flung 
it  down  on  the  floor,  and  went  down 
on  her  knees  before  the  shrine.  In  an 
hour  for  her  feast  of  love  —  now  for 
her  feast  of  gold. 

Gold,  indeed  —  when  the  chest  was 
filled  from  bottom  to  brim  with  brick- 
bats and  stones  ! 


CHAPTKR   XIII.      FOOLS  AND  THEIR 
MONEY. 

Zrlda,  as  an  engaged  young  lady, 
did  not  scrupulously  fulfil  all  the  re- 
quirements of  her  new  position.  It  is 
true  her  position  did  not  provide  her 
with  many  requirements  to  fulfil. 
She  had  no  frieinls  of  her  own  sex  to 
render  sympathetic  or  jealous  by  her 
confidences  :  she  had  no  little  graceful 
opportunities  for  showing  how  mod- 
estly and  becomingly  she  wore  her 
triumph  over  one  of  the  best  matches 
in  Encland :  she  had  not  even  the 
self-sufficing  contentment  wherein 
love  is  satisfied  with  being  actor, 
stage,  music,  author,  audience,  and 
all.  It  was  rather  hard  upon  Lord 
Lisbum,  seeine  that  he  was  a  lover, 
apart  from  his  accidental  trappings, 
of  whom  any  girl  might  be  proud. 
But  as  it  takes  a  vain  man  to  feel 
wounded  vanity,  his  condition  at  pres- 
ent was  neither  unhapny  nor  pitiable. 
Her  mere  society  was  f^ull  of  ever  new 
and  ever  exciting  interest,  and  her 
manner  was  too  universally  impulsive 
to  seem  oflen  cold.  He  wished  some- 
times that  he  could  bring  her  to  a 
more  lover-like  style  of  behavior,  but 
he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  wish; 
and  it  was  naturally  impossible  for 
so  single-hearted  a  man  to  suppose 
that  so  frank  and  open-hearted  a  girl 
should,  in  accepting  him  as  a  husband, 
have  deliberately  lied  to  him.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  with  some  na- 
tures, a  want  of  active  demonstra- 
tiveness  is  oflen  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  love,  and  so  it  might 
be  with  her. 

Even  so,  however,  all  was  not  com- 
plete sunshine.  One  day  he  was  un- 
able to  pay  her  his  usual  morning 
visit,  and  wrote  her  his  first  love- 
letter.  He  had  hoped  for  an  immedi- 
ate answer  in  kind,  and  was  disap- 
pointed when  his  messenger  returned 
empty-handed.  When  he  next  saw 
her,  she  gave  him  his  own  letter  and 
asked  him  to  "  say  it "  for  her  :  and 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
future  Countess  of  Lisburn  could 
neither    write  nor  read.     She   could 

f)lace  the  letters  that  made  up  "  Pau- 
ine  Leczinska "  at  the  right  hand 
corner  of  her  checks,  and  she  had 
learned  the  meaning  of  numerals 
when  used  to  express  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  ;  but  she  no  more 
knew  A  from  B  than  Mrs.  Goldrick 
before  she  had  been  taken  in  hand  by 
Marietta.  However,  this  might  be 
remedied.  He  proposed  to  spend  part 
of  each  visit  in  teaching  Zelda  to 
read  and  write,  and  she  eagerly  con- 
sented. But  this  was  the  cause  of 
another  slight  mortification  —  she,  the 
learner,  was  startlingly  quick  and  full 
of  endless  questions  :  he,  the  teacher, 
was  uncomfortably  slow,  and  by  no 
means  ready  with  his  answers.  He 
scarcely  recognized  himself  when  he 
went  into  a  shop  and  bought  a  child's 
primer,  such  as  he  supposed  would 
be  the  proper  thing  to  use,  and  when 
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he  found  himself  helplessly  stuck  at 
trying  to  explain  why  A  is  A.  To 
his  own  amazement  lie  found  out  that 
he  no  more  knew  how  or  why  than 
she  :  and  after  the  first  attempt  at  a 
lesson  he  had  no  more  courage  to  try 
again.  Marietta  had  been  a  far  bet- 
ter teacher:  but  then,  as  a  woman, 
she  was  not  ashamed  to  use  the  rea- 
son of  "  Because  it  is,"  when  that  is 
the  true  one. 

This,  of  course,  led  to  no  quarrel. 
But  a  first  quarrel  very  nearly  arose 
on  what  was  a  more  serious  matter 
even  than  the  accomplishment  of 
learning  the  value  of  black  marks, 
and  how  to  use  the  feather  of  a  goose. 
It  came  about  in  the  first  instance 
from  her  want  of  natural  interest  in 
fixinof  her  wedding-day,  and  thence 
went  on  to  her  unaccountable  delay 
in  breaking  her  engagement  with  the 
Oberon.  She  could  not  see,  nor  could 
he  express  in  terms  that  she  could  com- 
prehend, why  her  present  position  as 
his  fiancee  and  her  performance  in 
public  were  inconsistent  things.  He 
tried  to  explain,  but  his  explanation 
fell  as  dead  as  his  attempt  to  eluci- 
date the  alphabet. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER    VI.      AN    EPISODE. 

To  explain  this  disagreeable  inti- 
mation of  Mr.  Mortmain's  we  must  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope's 
father,  the  first  duke  of  the  name. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century,  then,  the  moral 
tone  of  English  society  was  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  A  "  delicate  in- 
quiry "  into  the  conduct  even  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  commenced  by 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council : 
Lords  Grenville,  Erskine,  Spencer, 
and  Ellenborough  constituted  them- 
selves into  an  official  divorce  court, 
and  many  objectionable  scandals  were 
current.  Most  of  these  scandals  were 
indeed  disproved,  as  in  the  case  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  the  wife  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
Nevertheless,  perfect  innocence  and 
full  acquittal  did  not  altogether  silence 
the  loud  crow  of  slander,  and  many 
abominable  falsehoods,  reflecting  on 
the  behavior  of  blameless  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  have  come  down  to 
lu  with  a  lamentable  and  distressing 
semblance  of  truth  still  lingering  about 
them.  Thus,  although  it  was  well 
known  that  the  young  and  beautiful 
Countess  of  Pencarrow,  residing  in 
St.  James's  Stjuare,  was  a  lady  of  un- 
impeachable morals,  yet  her  late  hus- 
band's family,  who  were  always  squab- 
bling about  her  dower,  were  ill-natured 
enough  to  insinuate  that  the  Duke  of 
Couithope's    curricle    was    seen    too 


often  before  her  ladyship's  door  of  an 
afternoon.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  when  his  Grace  was 
there,  less  noble  personages,  and  es- 
pecially two  old  maiden  ladies  from 
Cornwall,  the  Honorable  Misses  Pol- 
dragon,  had  been  denied  admittance. 
The  statement  could  not  have  been 
true,  because  in  the  first  place  the 
Duke  of  Courthope's  curricle,  which 
was  then  the  fashionable  carriage, 
had  been  given  by  his  Grace  a  week 
after  it  was  purchased  to  his  favorite 
brother.  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwyl  ;  and 
there  was  this  notable  difference  in 
their  accounts  of  what  had  happened, 
that  whereas  the  Honorable  Pamela 
Poldragon  declared  it  was  the  duke's 
shadow  she  had  seen  on  the  drawing- 
room  blind  of  Lady  Pencarrow's  house, 
while  looking  out  of  her  fly  window 
before  the  maiden  sisters  drove  away 
in  dudgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Honorable  Priscilla  averred  as  posi- 
tively that  it  was  the  shadow  of  Lord 
Alfred,  and  that  she  had  seen  him 
buckle  on  his  sword  as  he  hurried 
away  to  mount  guard  at  Carlton 
House. 

However,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
if  the  Honorable  Misses  Poldragon 
had  been  refused  admittance  to  the 
privacy  of  their  cousin,  while  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  or  his  brother  was 
nevertheless  received,  that  circum- 
stance could  only  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  her  ladyship  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  for  the  death  of 
her  venerable  husband,  and  inconsol- 
able during  the  first  years  of  her  wid- 
owhood. If  the  countess  consented 
to  see  the  duke,  and  footmen  were 
running  all  day  long,  when  the  duch- 
ess was  out  of  town,  between  White- 
hall and  St.  James's  Square,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  or  creditable 
to  both  of  them.  His  Grace  was  a 
most  kind-hearted  nobleman,  and  had 
frequently  been  known  to  visit  be- 
reaved ladies  from  motives  purely 
philanthropical.  Lady  Pencarrow  was 
a  distant  kinswoman  of  his  —  a  remote 
ancestress  of  the  noble  family  of  Tre- 
corne,  from  which  she  descended, 
having  married  Sir  David  Wyldwyl 
of  the  Mount,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.;  and  the  duke  had  all  the  proper 
pride  which  becomes  the  hereditary 
chief  of  an  illustrious  house,  in  extend- 
ing his  countenance  and  protection  to 
its  most  distant  connections.  Now 
the  Countess  of  Pencarrow  had  been 
left  extremely  well  off  by  her  deceased 
husband,  and  she  required  a  great  deal 
of  advice  as  to  the  management  of  her 
estates,  and  the  reinvestment  of  her 
funded  property.  No  one  could  ^ive 
her  wiser  counsel  on  this  subject  than 
her  illustrious  relative,  and  when  the 

E resent  Lord  Trecorne,  who  would 
ave  been  not  unwilling  to  advise  the 
wealthy  widow  himselTj  ventured  to 
express  some  doubt  of  his  Grace's 
financial  capacity,  suggesting  that  he 
(Lord  Trecorne)  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  give  counsel  touching  the  pe- 
cuniary   affairs    of   his    kinswoman's 


estate,  the  duke  had  him  out  on  some 
futile  pretext  one  cold  morning  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  shot  oft"  his 
ear  after  the  custom  of  the  age. 

But  this  was  of  little  use.  The 
Duke  of  Courthope  could  not  shoot  off 
the  ears  of  all  the  world,  and  tales 
were  told  by  some  who  took  care  not 
to  place  their  ears  in  jeopardy.  So 
Queen  Charlotte  looked  sourly  at  the 
Countess  of  Pencarrow  when  next  she 
went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  even 
Lady  Jersey,  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, warned  her  ladyship  that  she 
dared  not  visit  her. 

Just  then  a  curious  thing  happened. 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Courthope 
and  Revel  drove  in  state  to  Ascot 
races,  on  the  great  day  when  the  king 
and  royal  family  were  there,  and  be- 
side her  in  the  same  carriage  was  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Pen- 
carrow. Now  the  duchess  was  al- 
most a  saint  upon  earth,  and  could 
issue  certificates  of  character  to  whom 
she  pleased.  She  was  a  pale,  feeble 
little  woman,  who  passed  her  life  do- 
ing good,  and  was  seldom  seen  beyond 
her  domain  of  Beaumanoir.  She  very 
rarely  came  to  London,  except  to 
make  her  purchases  at  Christmas 
time,  and  once  a  year  just  after  Easter, 
when  her  splendid  suite  of  drawing- 
rooms  at  Whitehall  were  thrown  open 
to  all  the  town  who  were  born  with, 
or  had  attained,  a  right  to  be  there. 
At  such  times  it  was  remarked  by  very 
keen  observers  that  her  Grace  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  energy  of  char- 
acter under  her  quiet  and  languid  de- 
meanor. Very  shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage she  had  arranged  her  own  plan 
of  life,  and  had  adhered  to  it  ever 
since.  She  had  never  had  any  chil- 
dren, and,  except  on  rare  occasions,  she 
and  her  husband  lived  entirely  apart. 
They  were  very  good  friends.  He 
always  took  counsel  with  her  in  any 
serious  difficulty,  and  a  single  word 
from  those  thin  pale  lips  of  hers  was  a 
command  to  him.  She  seldom  inter- 
fered with  his  business  or  pleasure, 
and  treated  him  with  an  indulgent 
kindness,  much  as  if  he  were  a  way- 
ward child  who  could  not  help  getting 
into  scrapes,  and  who  must  be  got  out 
of  them  as  noiselessly  as  possible  when 
he  did  so.  They  loved  each  other 
really  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  but  neither  of  them  knew  it, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent 
than  their  Behavior  till  some  danger 
or  trouble  unmasked  their  hearts. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Tre- 
corne was  extremely  annoyed  at  the 
loss  of  his  right  ear,  and  cast  about 
for  some  means  of  revenge  which  would 
not  involve  the  loss  of  the  other  ear. 
As  it  was  well  known  that  the  duke's 
affairs  were  greatly  embarrassed,  he 
had  no  diflicuTty  in  finding  a  safe  and 
convenient  mode  of  attack.  Indeed, 
an  opportunity  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities presented  itself  unsought.  His 
Grace  was  sole  surviving  executor  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  left  a  lar^e  sum 
of  money  in  India  bonds  ;  anu  when 
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this  (gentleman's  son  and  heir  came  of 
age  these  bonds  were  not  forthcoming. 
The  lieir  had  applied  to  the  duke 
many  times  on  the  subject,  and  had 
been  treated  with  courteous  delay. 
He  was  asked  to  shoot  pheasants  at 
Beaumanoir,  and  to  stalk  deer  at  the 
duke's  place  in  the  Highlands.  He 
was  asked  to  dine  at  Whitehall  and 
the  Beefsteak  Club.  Once,  too,  he  got 
an  invitation  to  Carlton  House,  and 
there  was  some  talk  of  giving  him  a 
place  about  the  regent's  court,  when 
those  desirable  appointments  were 
first  made  in  the  month  of  February, 
1811,  just  as  the  delights  of  the  Lon- 
don season  were  about  to  begin.  But 
the  young  heir  could  hear  nothing 
definite  about  his  India  bonds,  and  as 
he  wanted  to  marry  a  ward  of  Lord 
Trecorne,  his  lordship  pressed  him  to 
insist  upon  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Then  it  chanced  that  whenever  the 
young  man,  whose  name  was  Dow- 
deswell,  called  at  Whitehall,  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  was  out  of  town,  ai^d  if 
he  wrote  to  Beaumanoir,  an  answer 
came  from  Scotland,  and  every  answer 
contained  some  wonderful  excuse. 

This  correspondence  being  ulti- 
mately placed  before  Lord  Trecorne, 
ever  smarting  from  the  loss  of  his  ear, 
his  lordship  looked  at  it  with  a  grim 
smile  ;  and  then  said,  not  without 
some  contempt  in  his  voice,  — 

"  You  have  lost  your  money,  my 
poor  boy.  That  scoundrel  has  cheated 
you,  as  he  cheated  my  cousin  Lady 
Pencarrow,  as  he  has  cheated  every- 
body who  has  anything  to  do  with 
him.  You  cannot  arrest  him  because 
he  is  a  peer.  You  cannot  make  him 
pay  you  because  his  property  is  pro- 
tected by  the  law  of  entail,  and  he  has 
no  son  ;  so  you  cannot  obtain  any 
security  from  him  that  is  worth  a 
rush,  because  he  may  die  to-morrow, 
and  then  his  bond  would  be  waste 
paper.  But  there  is  one  thing  you 
can  do  —  you  can  impeach  him  for  a 
misdemeanor." 

Impeachment  was  rather  in  fashion 
just  then.    Lord  Melville  had  been  im- 

E cached  in  1806,  and  even  his  Royal 
[ighness  the  Duke  of  York  was  im- 
peached three  years  afterwards.  The 
result  was  of  course  in  both  cases  an 
acquittal ;  but  an  impeachment  was  a 
very  serious  business ;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  got  wind  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  to  be  treated  in  that 
inconvenient  manner,  with  angry, 
earless  Lord  Trecorne  in  the  back- 
ground, he  left  town  in  great  trepida- 
tion the  same  night  for  Beaumanoir. 

The  duchess  was  gently  surprised 
to  see  him.  She  was  seated  in  her 
favorite  room  looking  out  upon  her 
own  rose-garden,  and  which  was  fitted 
up  with  the  furniture  she  had  used  as 
a  girl.  It  was  so  full  of  knickknacks 
that  you  could  hardly  move  in  it. 
There  were  little  China  figures  worth 
perhaps  a  penny  each,  upon  shelves 
of  common  wood,  covered  with  odds 
and  ends  of  velvet,  which  she  had  put 
up  and  arranged  herself.     There  was 


a  screen  with  some  childish  drawings 
neatly  pasted  on  it,  and  one  or  two 
miniatures  of  some  value,  among  them 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  her  husband 
painted  on  ivory  by  Tannock.  The 
duchess  herself  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
cotton  gown,  rather  primly  made,  with 
a  cap  and  a  cambric  stomacher  as 
white  as  snow.  She  was  not  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  but  she  looked 
older.  Iler  face  was  very  pallid  and 
rather  tired,  her  lips  were  almost 
white,  and  her  large  round  eyes  had 
an  expression  of  nabitual  suffering, 
borne  with  that  good-humored  resig- 
nation which  is  merely  heroism  in 
slippers.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
pleasant,  but  had  decided  undertones 
in  it,  which  showed  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  obeyed.  She  was  paint- 
ing a  fan  when  her  husband  entered, 
and  a  companion-ladv,  with  little  ring- 
lets growing  round  ner  forehead  not 
unlike  those  of  a  poodle  dog,  was 
seated  on  a  stool  near  her,  reading 
Miss  Burney's  "Evelina"  aloud.  A 
King  Charles  spaniel,  which  the  duke 
had  given  her  five  years  before,  lay  fat 
and  lethargic  upon  the  sofa. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  the  duch- 
ess, looking  sideways  at  her  work  and 
pretending  to  pout.  "  Why  did  you 
not  say  you  were  coming?  I  would 
have  had  a  dish  of  tea  for  you.  See 
now  what  you  have  lost  by  surprising 
quiet  people  who  are  not  used  to  fine 
company." 

"My  dear,"  answered  the  duke, 
as  impatiently  as  ever  he  answered 
her,  "  1  have  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  you." 

She  looked  at  him  now  keenly,  anx- 
iously ;  and  then  went  on  with  her 
painting  for  a  few  moments.  Pres- 
ently she  said  in  the  softest  and- 
sweetest  of  tones  to  her  companion, 
"  Thank  you ;  "  upon  which  that  lady 
rose,  and  with  the  practised  virtue  of 
a  gentle  footstep  glided  from  the 
room. 

What  happened  after  she  left  was 
never  precisely  known,  but  the  duch- 
ess's confidential  maid,  coming  in  sud- 
denly to  dress  her  mistress  for  dinner, 
and  not  aware  that  the  duke  was  in 
her  Grace's  private  apartments,  found 
him  fallen  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet 
and  sobbing  aloud,  while  her  wasted 
fingers  wandered  tenderly  in  his  hair, 
and  she  soothed  him  with  the  won- 
drous music  of  a  sublime  affection. 
Her  faded  face  was  lit  up  with  the 
light  of  a  great  resolution.  She  knew 
it  now.  She  had  loved  that  splendid 
spendthrift  all  her  life;  given  him  her 
very  existence  ;  thought  for  him, 
hoarded  for  him,  denied  herself  all  her 
wishes  that  he  might  continue  to  be 
magnificent.  She  had  protected  him 
a  thousand  times :  who  would,  or 
could,  do  so  if  she  did  not  ?  And  now 
she  would  sacrifice  and  offer  up  her 
very  womanhood  to  save  him. 

And  that  was  how  it  chanced  that 
the  Duchess  of  Courthope  went  with 
the  Countess  of  Pencarrow  to  Ascot 
races,  and  the  two  ladies  were  insep- 


arable for  six  months  afterwards ;  so 
that  her  ladyship  and  her  Grace  were 
together  in  the  same  room  with  no 
one  but  Dr.  Keate,  the  Locock  of  the 
time,  when  a  son  and  heir  was  born, 
amidst  general  rejoicing,  to  the  mag- 
nificent inheritance  of  the  double  duke- 
dom and  its  fortunes. 

No  more  was  heard  of  the  impeach- 
ment after  that.  Mr.  Dowdeswell's 
friends  were  somehow  satisfied,  or 
pacified,  and  in  due  time  the  Countess 
of  Pencarrow,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
queathed all  her  property  to  the  son 
of  her  friend  the  good  duchess,  that 
is,  to  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  whom 
Mr.  Mortmain  so  sorely  plagued.  It 
was  not  until  her  ladyship  s  death  that 
it  appeared,  on  examining  her  papers, 
that  the  whole  of  that  cruel  story, 
which  had  amused  the  regency,  proved 
nothing  but  the  folly  of  the  world  in 
judging  from  appearances.  The  Earl 
of  Pencarrow,  a  sort  of  human  dog  in 
a  manger,  had  bequeathed  all  his  un- 
entailed estates  and  accumulations  to 
his  widow  on  the  condition  that  she 
should  not  marry  again,  leaving  her 
to  burn  with  unholy  fires  —  or  to 
wither ;  and  though  such  a  provision 
in  a  will  was  against  public  polity  and 
morality,  it ,  could  not  be  changed. 
When,  therefore,  little  more  than  a 
year  afler  the  crabbed  old  man's  death, 
the  beautiful  woman  he  had  con- 
demned to  sterility  and  loneliness  fell 
in  love  with  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwvl, 
the  duke,  who  was  a  shrewd  noble- 
man, suggested  that  they  should  be 
privately  married  by  his  own  domestic 
chaplain ;  for  the  very  sufficient  rea- 
son that  Lord  Alfred  was  a  younger 
son  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
the  costliest  tastes,  accustomed  to  the 
most  expensive  luxuries,  enjoyed  an 
almost  unlimited  command  of  money 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  now 
had  not  a  sixpence  but  his  lieutenant's 
pay  ;  so  that  if  he  had  married  a  por- 
tionless wife  they  must  have  genteelly 
starved.  By  leaving  the  testament- 
ary arrangements  of  the  dead  lord 
undisturbed,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
them,  they  passed  six  happy  months 
together  ;  when,  just  as  Lord  Alfred 
was  promised  a  lighthouse  and  a  sine- 
cure clerkship  in  the  Court  of  Equity, 
worth  together  about  £10,000  a  year, 
and  which  would  have  set  the  young 
couple  at  their  ease,  he  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse  while  riding  back 
from  Ascot  races  to  Windsor  barracks. 
After  his  death  it  was  of  course  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  conceal  a  mar- 
riage which  would  have  left  the  poor 
countess  completely  beggared. 

Therefore  the  duke,  happening  to 
want  a  son  for  financial  purposes,  the 
brotherly  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  her  ladyship's  child  passed  for 
that  of  the  duchess,  and,  so  far  as 
the  world  was  concerned,  this  secret 
was  fairly  well  kept. 

Such  was  the  piece  of  domestic  ro- 
mance which  Mr.  Mortmain  recounted 
to  the  duke  between  the  first  and 
second  dinner  bells.     It  reminded  the 
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duke  that  he  simply  held  his  title  by  one  of  those  family 
intrigues,  which,  planned  at  first  for  mercenary  ends, 
are  ratified  afterwards  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  ex- 
posure. 


(To  be  continued.) 


MR.   TENNYSON   AS   A   BOTANIST. 

Wordsworth,  in  the  supplementary  preface  contained 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  asserts  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  "the  most  ob- 
vious and  important  phenomena "  of  nature  which  char- 
acterizes the  poetical  literature  of  the  period  intervening 
between  the  publication  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  the 
"  Seasons."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  opinion  is,  to  a 
laro-e  extent,  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  very 
cursory  examination  of  the  productions  of  the  poets  who 
flourished  during  the  seventy  years  referred  to  will  suffice 
to  show  how  little  they  were  affected  by  the  manifold 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  visible  universe  everywhere 
around  them.  In  this  respect  they  contrast  unfavorably, 
not  only  with  their  successors  of  the  present  century, 
which  might  have  been  expected,  but  with  those  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries  as  well.  The  latter,  whose  works 
embrace  a  period  dating  back  a  hundred  years  from 
Milton,  display,  generally,  a  much  more  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the'  appearances  and  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  and  spontaneousness  in  the  expression  of  it,  than 
the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  Wordsworth's  strictures. 
Of  Pope,  particularly,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  from 
his  writings  it  could  scarcely  be  inferred  that  there  was 
much  else  in  existence  than  courts,  and  fashions,  and 
scandal  —  not  much,  at  all  events,  that  was  worth  caring 
for.  He  excelled  in  the  representation  of  the  modish  life 
of  the  day  —  its  fine  ladies  with  their  patches,  its  fine 
gentlemen  with  their  periwigs,  and  its  general  artificiality. 
Of  nature  in  its  endless  continuity,  and  variety,  and  mys- 
teriousness,  which  has  stirred  thb  hearts  of  men  in  every 
age,  and  kindled  many  smaller  poets  into  enthusiasm,  he 
knew  and  cared  little,  and  the  trim  alleys  and  botanical 
distortions  of  Versailles  which  be  has  characteristically 
described,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  his  own  inspiration 
on  the  matter.  It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning,  as  a 
pertinent  illustration  of  these  comments,  that  in  his  poem 
of  "  Windsor  Forest,"  with  the  exception  of  a  semi- 
patriotic  allusion  to  the  oak,  in  connection  with  shipbuild- 
inor,  there  is  not  a  reference  to  a  single  forest  tree,  not 
even  to  any  of  those  famous  historical  oaks  which  abound 
in  the  locality.  Nature  and  simplicity,  in  truth,  had  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  were  not  much  in  vogue  again  till  far 
on  in  the  century. 

Darwin,  a  mere  poetaster  compared  with  the  genius  of 
Twickenham,  is  a  well-known  instance  of  the  opposite 
defect — of  the  absence  of  poetic  fire  rather  than  of  a 
taste  for  the  delights  of  the  country.  His  "  Botanic 
Garden  "  is  a  dreary,  mechanical  affair,  several  degrees 
worse  and  more  unreadable  than  Cowley's  "  Plants,"  a 
century  earlier.  Both  are  constructed  on  an  altogether 
erroneous  principle.  Science  is  science,  and  poetry  is 
poetry,  and  while,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  "  The  Princess  " 
and  "  In  Memoriam,"  the  scientific  spirit  may  be  distinctly 
present,  yet  anything  like  a  formal,  didactic  attempt  at 
amalgamation  is  certain  to  prove  a  failure. 

Although  belonging  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  sterile 

Eeriod  retierred  to,  George  Herbert  might  also  be  quoted 
ere  as  a  case  of  poetic  talent  of  a  very  genuine  kind,  yet 
unaccompanied  by  much  perception  of  natural  beauty  or 
picturesf]ueness.  He  has  sometimes  been  likened  to  Keble, 
a  brother  churchman  and  clergyman,  but  between  the  two 
in  their  leeling  and  apprehension  of  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion, the  difference  is  singular  and  complete.  Herbert's 
strong  point  was  spiritual  anatomy.  His  probing  and  ex- 
poiore  of  the  deceits  and  vanities  of  the  human  heart,  and 
nis  setting  forth  of  the  dangers  of  the  world  to  spirituality 


of  mind,  is  at  once  quaint  and  incisive.  But  of  any  love 
or  special  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace.i  Keble's  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  un- 
worldly as  that  of  the  author  of  "  The  Temple,"  is  redolent 
everywhere  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  The  sea- 
sons with  their  endless  changes,  the  motions  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  the  fragrance  of  the  field,  trees,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  all  material  things,  are  assimilated,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  very  essence  of  his  verse.  That  very  world  which 
to  Herbert  was  only  base  and  utterly  indifferent,  seemed 
to  Keble,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  ennobled  and  glorified." 
and  awakened  in  his  soul  poetical  emotions  of  the  highest 
and  purest  kind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much  detail  in  order  to 
show  how  much  more  truly  than  himself,  Pope's  pred- 
ecessors, and  especially  those  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
were  entitled  to  the  designation  of  poets  of  nature.  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  the  two  Fletchers,  Milton,  and  many 
others,  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation.  With  reference 
to  botany,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  of  the  tribe,  in  his 
universality  of  knowledge,  flowing  over  into  every  region 
of  human  research,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
in  its  twofold  aspect  —  trees  and  flowers.  Many  beautiful 
floral  descriptions  occur  in  the  plays,  and  although  the 
arboricultural  allusions  are  less  frequent,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  justify  the  belief  that  his  knowledge 
was  both  extensive  and  accurate.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant passage  of  the  kind  is  where  Cranmer,  "  dilating 
on  a  wind  of  prophecy,"  portrays,  under  the  figure  of  a 
*'  mountain  cedar,"  the  future  glories  of  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  successor.'-*  Milton  has  many  striking 
and  appropriate  images  borrowed  from  trees.  His  artistic 
use  of  the  pine  as  a  simile  for  Satan's  spear,  — 

"  To  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand ;  " 

and  the  comparison  of  the  rebel  host  to  blasted  pines,  are 
fine  examples  of  the  poetical  transmutation  of  botanical 
knowledge.  Still  finer  is  the  exquisite  description  in  "  Lyc- 
idas  "  of  the  vernal  flowers  strewn  on  the  hearse  of  his 
lamented  friend.  And,  not  to  multiply  quotations  further, 
the  vale  of  Vallombrosa  has  been  immortalized  forever  by 
three  lines  in  "  Paradise  Lost."  3 

In  later  poetry,  not  of  the  present  century,  Shen  stone 
and  Cowper  were  both  genuine  lovers  of  nature,  and  their 
works  abound  with  passages  relating  to  rural  pleasures  and 
scenery.  Cowper,  indeed,  might  be  styled  par  excellence 
the  poet  of  the  country.  No  one  ever  believed  more 
thoroughly  than  himself  in  his  own  epigrammatic  line,  — 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  m^de  the  town." 

The  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  of  the  time,  afterwards 
consummated  by  Wordsworth,  was  mainly  initiated  by  the 
recluse  of  Olney.  In  Shen  stone's  poems,  now,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  little  read,  there  are  some  verses  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  this  essay  which  have  a  curious  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Tennyson's  famous  song,  "  Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud."  We  quote  eight  lines  to  be  found  in  the  piece 
designated  "  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  Four  Parts  :  "  — 

"  From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands  and  groves. 
What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow  ! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 
From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow  ! 


"  Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white ; 

Then  the  rose  is  deprived  of  its  bloom ; 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despite, 
And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume." 

^  One  of  bis  biographers  lias  discovered  a  solitary  verse,  on  the  faith  of 
which  he  coniplaceiuly  a.s8uuie8  that  llerbert  ''was  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  sweet  iniluences  of  nature." 

>  Commeotaton  aflirm  Ben  Jonson  to  be  the  author  of  the  lines  referred 
to. 

»  "Till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 
Ilis  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intranced, 
Tbicli  as  autumual  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  VallombroM." 
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The  ring  and  manner  of  this  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's composition,  and  although  the  measure  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent, these  verses  might  be  interpolated  in  the  mo<lerQ 
song  without  in  the  least  impairing  its  harmony,  or  afTecting 
its  verisimilitude. 

The  most  distinguished  names  in  the  list  of  the  natural 
poets  of  the  present  century  are  undoubtedly  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Tennyson.  Of  the  two  former 
it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  they  have  probably  done 
more  than  anybody  else  to  foster  the  modern  idea  of  nature, 
and  the  love  of  wild  and  pictures([ue  scenery.  Our  busi- 
ness, however,  is  more  particularly  with  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
with  the  evidences  of  botanical  knowledge  to  be  found  in 
his  works,  that  part  of  botany  at  least  relating  to  trees. 
These  allusions,  we  apprehend,  are  more  numerous,  and 
show  more  insight,  and  acquaintance  with  the  forms,  and 
processes,  and  changes  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  forest  than  those  of  any  other  modern  author.  His 
verse  in  this  respect  differs  from  other  descriptive  poetry 
chiefly  in  this,  that  his  notices  are  not  general  appellations 
or  similitudes  applicable  eaually  to  any  or  all  trees,  but  are 
specific,  exact,  and  true  only  in  the  particular  case.  Thom- 
Bon,  for  example,  in  the  "  Seasons,"  is,  in  general,  curiously 
vague  in  his  descriptions.  He  generalizes  constantly,  and 
presents  his  readers  with  broad  effects  sketched  en  masse, 
instead  of  individual  details.  Such  phrases  as  *'  sylvan 
glades,"  "vocal  groves,"  "umbrageous  shades,"  and  the 
like,  frequently  occur,  doing  duty  in  place  of  more  minute 
representations.  Mr.  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
Sir  Walter  and  Wordsworth  may  also  be  included,  pursues 
exactly  the  contrary  method.  His  descriptions  are,  nearly 
always,  pictures  of  particular  places  instead  of  fancy 
sketches,  and  the  distinguishing  features  are  given  incident- 
ally in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Where,  again,  particu- 
lar trees  are  referred  to,  it  is  almost  invariably  with  a 
phrase  or  an  epithet  clenching  the  description  as  precisely 
as  a  paragraph  from  Evelyn  or  Loudon.  And,  as  poetry, 
these  casual,  accidental  bits  of  descriptive  writing  are  in- 
finitely more  effective  than  any  amount  of  versified  disqui- 
sition, of  the  Darwin  sort,  on  the  processes  of  vegetation. 
Slight,  too,  though  in  many  cases  they  are,  they  indicate  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  results  and  tendencies  of  modern 
science.  In  what  remains  of  this  paper  it  is  proposed,  a 
little  in  detail,  to  adduce  evidence  from  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poems  in  support  of  the  views  we  have  expressed.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  field,  and  we  shall 
therefore  select  a  few  of  the  more  important  trees,  and  see 
to  what  extent  his  notices  of  them  are  corroborative  of  these 
preliminary  remarks. 

The  ash  will  be  the  first  example,  and  the  reference  in 
the  lines  quoted  below  is  to  the  proverbial  lateness  of  this 
tree  in  developing  its  foliage.  It  forms  part  of  the  Prince's 
song  in  the  "  Princess  :  "  — 

"  Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  ?  " 

This  is  a  very  striking  comparison,  happily  expressed,  and 
besides  serving  its  immediate  purpose,  corrects  an  erroneous 
notion  somewhat  popular,  that  sometimes  the  ash  and 
sometimes  the  oak  is  in  leaf  first.  Then,  again,  in  the 
"  Gardener's  Daughter,"  Juliet's  eyes  and  hair  are  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

"  Love,  unperceived, 
Came,  drew  your  pencil  from  you,  made  those  eyes 
Darker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 
More  black  than  ash-buds  in  the  front  of  March ; " 

a  fact  which  all  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  the  spring 
months  will  recognize  as  accurate. 

The  lime  seems  a  special  favorite  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  so 
lovingly  and  frequently  does  he  use  it  for  illustration. 
There  is  much  imitative  beauty  in  the  well-known  lines 
(also  from  the  "  Gardener's  Daughter ")  which  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  description  of  a  cathedral  city  —  possibly 
Peterborough :  — 

"  And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings." 


The  giving  out  of  branches  close  to  the  ground  is  a  notice- 
able habit  of  the  lime,  as  it  is  also  to  some  extent,  of  the 
ehu,  particularly  in  Devonshire.  The  mode  of  growth  and 
the  development  of  the  branches  are  still  further  illus- 
trated :  — 

"  Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 
Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead." 

The  epithet "  branching  "  refers  to  another  peculiarity  — 
the  number  and  intricacy  of  the  branches  in  the  centre  of 
the  tree.  On  this  point  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  a  good  authority, 
says  :  "  So  dense  is  the  mass,  that  to  climo  a  full-grown 
tree  is  nearly  impossible."  The  frenuent  use  of  the  lime 
for  avenues  and  walks,  a  practice  still  nnore  prevalent  on 
the  continent,  is  very  pictorially  stated :  — 

"And  overhead, 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end." 

Its  spring-time  is  photographed  in  "  Maud  "  in  a  single 
sentence,  thus :  — 

"  A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby-budded  lime." 

Every  student  of  botany  will  be  able  to  verify  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  line.  The  buds  are  peculiarly  red,  and  the 
appearance  of  thousands  of  them  bursting  at  once  is  pre- 
cisely as  the  poet  describes  it.  Elsewhere,  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  foliation  of  the  trees  is  sketched 
with  remarkable  truthfulness  :  — 

"  On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green. 
And  nothing  perfect." 

The  Spanish  chestnut,  Castanea,  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's trees;  but  there  are  irequent  references  to  the 
horse-chestnut,  JSuculus.  The  three  chestnuts  in  the 
"  Miller's  Daughter "  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most 
readers  of  his  poetry.  The  appearance  of  the  buds  just 
before  emerging  from  their  green  covering,  and  the  time  of 
their  development,  are  registered  with  minute  accuracy  :  — 

"  But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that, 

When  after  roving  in  the  woods 
('Twas  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
Were  glistening  in  the  breezy  blue." 

"  Glistening  "  is  the  exact  epithet  here.     The  early  folia- 
tion of  the  chestnut  and  elm  we  find  in  the  exquisite  frag-  . 
ment  "  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere."    The  lines 
on  the  chestnut  are  very  characteristic  :  — 

"  In  curves  the  yellowing  river  ran, 
And  drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To  spread  into  the  perfect  fan, 
Above  the  teeming  ground." 

This,  and  the  similar  remark  on  the  elm,  corresponds  to  the 
order  of  nature,  and  is  nowhere  better  or  more  beautifully 
exemplified  than  in  Kensington  Gardens  every  April. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  only  a 
single  line  devoted  to  the  birch.  It  is  to  be  found  in  "  Am- 
phion,"  that  singular  reproduction,  in  sylvan  form,  of  the 
mythological  legend.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  by  the 
way,  that,  in  the  later  editions,  the  verse  in  which  the 
birch  is  mentioned  is  omitted,  and  another  substituted.  As 
a  whole  the  latter  is  doubtless  the  more  musical  of  the  two, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  lose  the  apt  and  charming  characteriza- 
tion of  "  the  lady  of  the  woods."  For  the  curious  in  Ten- 
nysoniana  we  print  both  :  — 

"  The  birch-tree  swang  her  fragant^air, 
The  bramble  cast  her  berry, 
The  gin  within  the  juniper  • 

Began  to  make  him  merry." 


'  The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 

The  woodbine  Avreaths  that  bind  her. 
And  down  the  middle,  buzz !  she  went 
With  all  the  bees  behind  her." 
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Of  all  the  poets  who  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  bifch, 
Coleridge,  Keats,  and,  preeminently  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
none  of  them  has  surpassed  the  initial  line  of  the  first  stanza 
in  condensed  and  subtile  expressiveness.  Scott's  is  some- 
what similar,  although  not  quite  so  good  :  — 

"  Where  weeps  the  birch  with  silver  bark, 
And  long  dishevelled  hair." 

"Dishevelled,"  implying  disorders  and  entanglement,  does 
not  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  foliage  of  the  birch. 
*'  Swang  her  fragrant  hair  "  is  decidedly  better. 

The  ftilness  and  ripeness  of  the  poet's  knowledge  of  trees 
is  amply  illustrated  in  those  passages  of  his  poems  relating 
to  the  poplar.  This  is  a  tree  with  which  he  has  been 
familiar  from  early  childhood,  as  we  gather  from  the  "  Ode 
to  Memory,"  where  he  fondly  recalls  — 


The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four, 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door.' 


"The 


The  famous  poplar  in  "  Mariana,"  which  Mr.  Read  has 
reproduced  in  his  fine  picture  of  the  "  Moated  Grange," 
now  at  South  Kensington,  is  a  prominent  object  in  a  very 
striking  poem.  The  locality,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
is  the  fen  country  :  — 

"About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  clustered  marish  mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark  ; 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray." 

As  an  example  of  landscape  painting  in  words  there  is 
nothing  more  perfect  than  this  in  modern  literature.  We 
are  not  aware  if  the  doubt  was  ever  suggested  before,  but 
•we  think  it  is  at  least  questionable  if  Mr.  Read  is  right  in 
assuming  the  particular  tree  in  the  poem  to  be  a  Lombardy 
poplar.  "  Silver-green,"  a  remarjcable  epithet,  is  more 
applicable  to  the  abele  or  white  poplar  than  to  the  fastig- 
iate  Lombardy  species,  and  the  sound  of  the  trembling  of 
the  leaves  is  less  noticeable  in  the  latter  than  in  most  of 
the  other  poplars.  In  other  poems  this  rustling  noise  is  de- 
scribed as  "  lisping,"  "  hissing,"  and  like  the  sound  of  "  fall- 
ing showers,"  phrases  all  tolerably  approximating  to  exact- 
ness. In  "  In  Memoriam  "  there  is  a  special  reference  to 
this  white  "poplar  whose  silver-green  foliage  shows  much 
more  white  than  green  in  a  gale  of  wind :  — 

"  With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white. 
And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane." 

Ite  "  quivering,"  "  tremulous  "  aspen  is  also  mentioned, 
but  Mr.  Tennyson  is  too  good  a  botanist  to  fall  into  the 
popular  error  of  supposing  that  it  is  the  only  tree  which  has 
fluttering  leaves.  Except  the  Ontario  species  and  one  or 
two  others,  nearly  all  the  poplars  have  the  same  peculiar- 
ity, caused,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  leaf-stalk.  Very  curious  it  is  to  notice  in 
the  upper  branches,  while  a  light  wind  is  overhead,  each 
particular  leaf  shaking  on  its  own  account,  while  the 
branch  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  the  tree  itself,  are  perfectly 
motionless. 

Of  the  beech  the  notices  are  scantier  and  less  specific. 
Its  peculiarly  twisted  roots,  rich  autumn  tints,  smooth  bark, 
and  unusual  leafiness,  are  all  described,  however,  more  or 
less  poetically.  The  following  verse  from  "  In  Memoriam  " 
has  a  certain  pensive  sweetness  of  its  own  :  — 

"  Unwatched,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 
This  maple  burn  itself  away." 

T)  e  I  it-li  autumn  lints  of  the  i'uliage  of  the  maple  are  here 
alluded  to. 

Cedars,  cypresses,  and  yews,  all  members  of  the  great 
coniferous  family,  are  prominent  objects  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 


landscapes.  In  the  eighteenth  section  of  "  Maud,"  begin- 
ning, — 

"  I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend," 

and  which  contains  some  passages  full  of  solemn  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  and  a  splendor  of  language  worthy  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  occurs  the  oft^quoted  apostrophe  ad- 
dressed to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  by  Maud's  somewhat  dis- 
tempered, though  now  .happy  lover  :  — 

"  O,  thou  art  sighing  for  Lebanon 
In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  the  delicious  East, 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 
Dark  cedar. 

"  And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 
Forefathers  of  the  thornless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the  snow-limbed  Eve  from  whom  she  came. 
Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway." 

The  yew,  though  usually  regarded  as   the  emblem   of 
death,  — 

"  Cheerless,  unsocial  plant,  that  loves  to  dwell  ^^ 
Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  tombs," 

might,  in  its  extreme  tenacity  and  length  of  days,  be  a  fit- 
ter" representative  of  life  and  endurance.  In  the  second 
chapter  of  "In  Memoriam"  the  yew  is  described  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.     These  are  two  of  the  verses  :  — 

"  Old  Yew,  which  graspeth  at  the  stones 

That  name  the  underlying  dead, 

Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

"  O  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 
Who  changest  not  in  any  gale,  _ 
Nor  branding  ssnyner  suns  avail 
To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom." 

The  locality,  the  hue,  the  prolonged  life,  and  the  general 
unchangeableness  of  appearance,  are  all  here  summarily 
noticed.  The  Laureate  seems,  however,  to  share  the  popu- 
lar dislike  to  this  tree,  a  feeling  which  Gilpin,  in  his  "  For- 
est Scenery,"  ridicules  as  weakness.  In  "  Amphion,"  yews 
are  called  "  a  dismal  coterie  ;  "  in  "  Maud  "  a  "  black  yew 
gloomed  the  stagnant  air ;  "  and  in  "  Love  and  Death,"  we 
have  the  portentous  image  of  the  angel  of  death  walking 
all  alone  "  beneath  a  yew." 

Our  limits  forbid  more  than  a  mere  enumerative  men- 
tion of  other  well-known  trees,  whose  memory  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  rendered  sweeter  to  all  future  generations  of  tree 
lovers.  "  Immemorial  elms,"  "  perky  larches  and  pines," 
"  laburnums,  dropping  wells  of  fire,"  elders,  hollies,  "  the 
pillared  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores,"  "  dry-tongued  lau- 
rels," "  slender  acacias  "  —  all  these  and  many  others  are 
to  be  found  within  the  four  corners  of  his  poems.  One 
only  remains,  the  oak  —  "  sole  king  of  forests  all,"  and  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  monarch 
of  the  woods  at  length  in  the  "  Talking  Oak,"  we  shall 
add  a  few  words  on  that  charming  composition  by  way  of 
conclusion. 

As  is  well  known,  the  poem  takes  the  form  of  a  colloquy 
between  an  ancient  oak,  which  formed  a  meeting-place  for 
two  lovers,  and  the  young  gentleman  in  the  case.  He 
comes  to  question  the  tree  about  his  lady-love,  who  had 
visited  the  hallowed  spot  in  his  absence.  And  Landor 
himself,  in  his  happiest  vein,  never  conceived  a  more  ex- 
quisite imaginary  conversation.  Here,  in  sportive  phrase 
and  banteruig  talk,  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  forest  life 
set  forth  with  a  poetic  felicity,  saucy  humor,  and  scientific 
precision  of  language,  each  admirable  of  its  kind.  The 
poem  is  literally  a  love  idyll  and  botanic  treatise  combined, 
and  never,  surely,  were  love  and  science  —  January  and 
May,  might  one  say,  so  delightfully  harmonized,  conveying, 
too,  to  th'ose  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  understand, 
glimpses  of  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature,  undreamt 
of  by  Pope  and  his  school.  Thus  pleasantly  does  the  old 
oak  of  *'  Summer-Chace  "  discourse  to  Walter  of  Olivia's 
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charms ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  skilful 
way  in  which  the  poet's  practical  ac(|uaintance  with  trees 
is  turned  to  account :  — 

"  I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 
Each  leaf  into  a  jjall) 
ThiH  jjirl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 
Is  three  times  worth  them  all ; " 

and  then,  with  a  warmth  of  praise  unusual  and  almost  im- 
proper in  such  a  venerable  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  he  con- 
tinues :  — 

"  Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind, 
That,  trust  me  on  my  word, 
Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred  : 

"  And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 
A  pleasure  I  discerned, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  Spring,  ^ 
That  show  the  year  is  turned." 

Farther  on,  the  not  ungrateful  lover  invokes  all  atmospheric 
and  other  good  influences  on  his  partner  In  the  dialogue, 
who  has  proved  so  communicative  a  companion  :  — 

"  O  rock  upon  thy  towery  top 

All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet ! 
All  starry  culmination  drop 
Balm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet ! 


'•  Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain. 
But,  rolling  as  in  sleep, 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain, 
That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep  1  " 

These,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  very  melodious  strains. 
Seldom  has  the  imagery  of"  the  woods  been  used  with 
more  appropriateness  and  effect  than  in  this  poem,  and  its 
poetic  excellence  is  rivalled  by  its  accuracy.  No  one  but 
an  accomplished  practical  botanist  could  have  written  it. 
And  throughout  the  poem,  light  and  airy  in  tone  as  it  is, 
there  is  distinctly  perceptible  the  scientific  element,  —  the 
sense  of  the  forces  of  nature  acting  according  to  law,  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  pervades  like  a  subtle  essence 
much  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry.  But  enough  has  probably 
been  said  to  justify  the  title  of  this  article. 


A  LINE  OF  FRENCH  ACTRESSES. 

The  English  stage  has  not  been  wanting  in  an  illustrious 
line  of  right  royal  queens  of  tragedy.  Mrs.  Barry  is  the 
noble  founder,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  queen  of  that  brill- 
iant line.  Then  came  Mrs.  Gibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs. 
Spranger  Barry  (Mrs.  Crawford),  Mrs.  Siddons  (who 
hated  Mrs.  Crawford  for  not  abdicating),  and  Miss  O'Neil, 
whom  Mrs.  Siddons  equally  disliked  for  coming  after  her. 

With  all  these  the  lovers  of  dramatic  literature  are  well 
acquainted.     Of  the  contemporary  line  of  French  tragedy 

aueens  very  little  is  known  in  this  country  ;  nevertheless, 
le  dynasty  is  one  of  great  brilliancy,  and  the  details  are 
not  without  much  dramatic  interest. 

In  the  year  1644,  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  there  lived  a 
family  named  Desmares,  which  family  was  increased  in  that 
year  by  the  birth  of  a  little  girl  who  was  christened  Marie. 
Corneille,  born  in  the  same  city,  was  then  eight-and-thirty 
years  of  age.  Rouen  is  now  proud  of  both  of  them  —  poet 
and  actress.  The  actress  is  only  known  to  fame  by  her 
married  name.  The  clever  Marie  Desmares  became  the 
wife  of  the  player  Champmesle.  Monsieur  was  to  Madame 
very  much  what  poor  Mr.  Siddons  was  to  his  illustrious 
consort.  Madame,  or  Mademoiselle,  or  La  Champmesle, 
as  she  was  called  indiiTerently,  associated  with  Corneille 
by  their  common  birthplace,  was  more  intimately  connected 
with  Racine,  who  was  her  senior  by  five  years.  La  Champ- 
mesle was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  when  she  made  her 
debut  in  Paris  as  Hermione,  in  Racine's  masterpiece,  "  An- 
dromaque."     For  a  long  time  Paris  could  talk  of  nothing 


but  the  new  tragedy  and  the  new  actress.  The  part  from 
which  the  piece  takes  its  name  was  acted  by  Mile.  Duparc, 
whom  Racine  had  carried  off  from  Molifere's  company. 
The  author  was  very  much  interested  in  this  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  M.  Duparc.  Madame  was;  when  a  widow,  the 
mother  of  a  very  posthumous  child  indeed.  The  mother 
died.  She  was  followtid  to  the  grave  by  a  troop  of  the 
weeping  adorers  of  her  former  charms,  •'  and,"  says  Racine, 
alluding  to  himself,  "  the  most  interested  of  them  was  half 
dead  as  he  wept." 

The  poet  was  aroused  from  bis  grief  by  a  summons  from 
the  king,  who,  in  presence  of  the  sensitive  Racine's  bitter- 
est enemy,  Ix>uvoi8,  accused  him  of  having  robbed  and 
poisoned  his  late  mistress.  The  accusation  was  founded 
on  information  given  by  the  infamous  woman,  Voisin,  who 
was  a  poisoner  by  passion  and  profession,  and  was  executed 
for  her  devilish  practices.  Tlie  information  was  found  to 
be  utterly  false,  and  Racine,  absolved,  soon  found  consola- 
tion and  compensation. 

He  became  the  master  of  La  Champmesld,  and  taught 
her  how  to  play  the  heroines  of  the  dramas  which  he  wrote 
e'VDressly  for  her.  She.  in  her  turn,  became  the  mistress 
of  ht-r  tutor.  Of  his  teaching  indeed  she  stood  in  little 
need,  except  to  learn  from  him  his  ideas  and  object,  as 
author  of  the  play.  She  was  not  only  sublime,  but  La 
Champmesld  was  the  first  sublime  actress  that  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  French  stage.  Madame  de  S^vignd  wrote 
to  her  daughter  :  — 

"La  ChampmesM  is  something  so  extraordinary  that  yoa 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  all  your  life.  One  goes  to 
hear  the  actress  and  not  the  play.  I  went  to  see 'Ariadne' 
for  her  sake  alone.  The  piece  is  inspired  :  the  players  execra- 
ble. But  as  soon  as  La  Chaaipmesfe  comes  upon  the  stage  a 
murmur  of  gladness  runs  throughout  the  house,  and  the  tears 
of  the  audience  flow  at  her  despair." 

The  magic  of  the  actress  lured  Madame  de  Sdvignd's 
son,  the  young  marquis,  from  the  side  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos. 
"  He  is  nothing  but  a  pumpkin  fricasseed  in  snow,"  said  the 
perennial  beauty.  Aiter  the  young  nobleman  thought 
proper  to  inform  his  mother  of  the  interest  he  took  in  La 
Champmesl^,  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  so  proud  that  she 
wrote  and  spoke  of  her  son's  mistress  as  her  daughter-in- 
law  !  To  her  own  daughter  she  wrote  as  follows  of  the 
representation  of  Racine's  "  Bajazet,"  in  which  La  Champ^ 
mesld  acted  Roxana :  — 

"  The  piece  appeared  to  me  fine.  My  daughter-in-law  seemed 
to  me  the  most  miraculously'  good  actress  I  had  ever  seen ;  a 
hundred  thousand  times  better  than  Des  QEillets ;  and  I,  who 
am  allowed  to  be  a  very  fair  player,  am  not  worthy  of  lighting 
the  candles  for  her  to  act  by.  Seen  near,  she  is  plain,  and  I  am 
not  astonished  that  my  son  was  '  choked  '  at  his  first  interview 
with  her;  but  when  she  breaks  into  verse  she  is  adorable.  I 
wish  you  could  have  come  with  us  after  dinner ;  you  would  not 
have  been  bored.  You  would  probably  have  shed  one  little  tear, 
since  I  let  fall  a  score.  You  would  have  admired  your  sister-in- 
law." 

Two  months  later  the  mother  sent  to  her  daughter  a 
copy  of  the  piece,  and  wrote :  "  If  I  could  send  you  La 
Champmesle  with  it  you  would  admire  it,  but  without  her 
it  loses  half  its  value." 

Racine,  as  Madame  de  Sdvignd  said,  wrote  pieces  for  his 
mistress,  and  not  for  posterity.  "  If  ever,"  she  remarked, 
"  he  should  become  less  young,  or  cease  to  be  in  love,  it 
will  be  no  longer  the  same  thing."  The  interpreter  of  the 
poet  produced  her  wonderful  efTects  dressed  in  exaggerated 
court  costume,  and  delivering  her  tirades  in  a  cadenced, 
sing-song,  rise-and-fall  style,  marking  the  rhymes  rather 
than  keeping  to  the  punctnation.  It  was  the  glory  of  the 
well-educated  arlequin  and  columbine,  "  dans  leur  Hostel 
de  Bourgogne,"  to  act  whole  scenes  of  mock  tragedy  in 
the  manner  of  La  Champmesle  and  her  companions. 

Lovers  consumed  fortunes  to  win  the  smiles  they  sought 
from  the  plain  but  attractive  actress.  Dukes,  courtiers, 
simple  gentlemen,  flung  themselves  and  all  they  had  at 
her  feet.  La  Fontaine  wrote  verses  in  worship  of  her 
when  he  was  not  helping  her  complaisant  husband  to  write 
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comedies.  Boileau,  in  the  most  stinging  of  epigrams,  has 
made  the  conjugal  immorality  immortal,  and  De  Sevigne 
has  made  the  nobly-endowed  actress  live  forever  in  her 
letters. 

After  Racine  shut  his  eyes,  as  complaisantly  as  the  hus- 
band, to  the  splendid  infidelities  of  La  Champmesle  — 
when  temptation  was  powerless,  and  religion  took  the 
place  of  passionate  love  —  he  moralized  on  the  sins  of  his 
former  mistress.  "The  peer  wretch,"  he  wrote  contempt- 
uously to  his  son,  "  in  her  last  moments,  refused  to  re- 
nounce the  stage."  Without  such  renunciation  the  church 
barred  her  way  to  he?ven!  Racine,  however,  was  misin- 
formed. La  Champmesle  died  (1698)  like  so  many  of  her 
fay  fellows,  ^^  dans  les  plus  grandes  sentiments  de  piete." 
ler  widowed  husband,  when  the  rascal  quality  died  out  of 
him,  kept  to  drink,  and  he  turned  now  and  then  to  devotion. 
One  morning,  in  the  year  1708,  he  went  to  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliers,  and  ordered  two  masses  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  his  mother  and  of  his  wife ;  and  he  put  thirty 
80US  into  the  hand  of  the  Sacristain  to  pay  for  them.  The 
man  offered  him  ten  sous  as  change.  But  M.  Champmesle 
put  the  money  back  :  "  Keep  it,"  he  said,  "  for  a  third  mass 
for  myself  I  will  come  and  hear  it."  Meanwhile  he  went 
and  sat  at  the  door  of  a  tavern  (fJ Alliance')  waiting  for 
church  time.  He  chatted  gayly  with  his  comrades,  prom- 
ised to  join  them  at  dinner,  and  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  fell 
dead  to  the  ground. 

As  Racine  formed  La  Champmesle,  so  did  the  latter 
form  her  niece  as  her  successor  on  the  stage  —  Mile.  Duclos, 
who  reigned  supreme  ;  but  she  was  a  less  potential  queen 
of  the  drama  than  her  mistress.  Her  vehemence  of  move- 
ment once  caused  her  to  make  an  ignoble  fall  as  she  was 
playing  Camille  in  "  Les  Horaces."  Her  equally  vehement 
spirit  once  carried  her  out  of  her  part  altogether.  At  the 
first  representation  of  La  (Motte's  "Ines  de  Castro,"  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  children  caused  the  pit  to  laugh 
and  to  utter  some  feeble  jokes.  Mile.  Duclos,  who  was 
acting  Ines,  was  indignant.  "  Brainless  pit  1  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "you  laugh  at  the  finest  incident  in  the  piece  !  " 
French  audiences  are  not  tolerant  of  impertinence  on  the 
stage ;  but  they  took  this  in  good  part,  and  listened  with 
interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  play. 

Mile.  Duclos,  like  her  aunt,  chanted  or  recitatived  her 
parts.     The  French  had  got  accustomed  to  the  sing-song 
cadences   of  their   rhymed  plays,  when  suddenly  a  new 
charm  fell  upon  their  delighted  ears.     The  new  charmer 
was    Adrienne  Lecouvreur  —  a  hat-maker's  daughter,  an 
amateur  actress,  then  a  strolling  player.    In  1717  she  burst 
upon  Paris,  and  in  one  month  she  enchanted  the  city  by 
her  acting  in  Monimia,  Electra,  and  Berenice,  and  bad 
been   named  one  of  the  king's  company  for  the  first  parts 
in   tragedy  and   comedy.     Adrienne's   magic   lay  in   her 
natural  simplicity.     She  spoke  as  the  character  she  repre- 
sented might  be  expected  to  speak.     This   natural   style 
had  been   suggested  by  Molifere,  and  had  been  attempted 
by  Baron,  but  unsuccessfully.     It  was  given  to  the  silver- 
tongued  Adrienne  to  subdue  her  audience  by  this  exquisite 
simplicity  of  nature.     The  play-going  world  was  enthusias- 
tic.    Whence  did  the  new  charmer  come?      She    came 
from  long  training  in  the  provinces,  and  was  the  glory  of 
many  a  provincial  city  before,  in  1717,  she  put  her  foot  on 
the  stage  of  the  capital,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
began  her  brilliant  but  brief  artistic  career  of   thirteen 
years.      Trailing  her  early  life  back,  people  found  her   a 
baby,  true  child  of  Paris.     In  her  little  girlhood  she  saw 
*'  Polyeucte  "  at  a  playhouse  close  by  her  father's  house. 
She  immediately  got  up  the  tragedy  with  other  little  actors 
and  actresses.     Madame  la  Prdsidente  La  Jay,  hearing  of 
the  ability  of  the  troupe  and  of  the  excellence  of  Adrienne 
as  Pauline  at  the  rehearsals  in  a  grocer's  warehouse,  lent 
the  courtyard  of  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  Garancibre,  where  a 
stage  was  erected,  and  the  tragedy  acted,  in  presence  of 
an  audience  which  included  members  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies in  France.     All  Paris  was  talking  of  the  marvellous 
skill  of  the  young  company,  but  especially  of   Adrienne, 
when    the  association   called  the  *'  Coin^die   Fran9ai8e," 


which  had  the  exclusive  right  of  acting  the  legitimate 
drama,  arose  in  its  spite,  screamed  "  Privilege  1 "  and  got 
the  company  suppressed. 

The  little  Adrienne,  however,  devoted  herself  to  the 
stage  ;  and  when  she  came  to  Paris,  after  long  and  earnest 
experience  in  the  provinces,  her  new  subjects  hailed  their 
new  queen  —  queen  of  tragedy,  that  is  to  say ;  for  when 
she  took  comedy  by  the  hand  the  muse  bore  with,  rather 
than  smiled  upon  her ;  and,  wanting  sympathy,  Adrienne 
felt  none.  Outside  the  stage  her  heart  and  soul  were 
surrendered  to  the  great  soldier  and  utterly  worthless 
fellow,  Maurice  de  Saxe.  He  was  the  only  man  to  whom 
she  ever  gave  her  heart ;  and  he  had  given  his  to  so  many 
there  was  little  left  for  her  worth  the  having.  What  little 
there  was,  was  coveted  by  the  Princess  de  Bouillon. 
Adrienne  died  while  this  aristocratic  rival  was  flinging 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  handsome  Marechal ;  and  the 
wrathful  popular  voice,  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  dramatic 
queen,  accused  the  princess  of  having  poisoned  the  act- 
ress. 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur  (whose  story  has  been  twice  told  in 
French  dramas,  and  once  marvellously  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  Rachel),  before  she  made  her  exit  from  the 
world,  thought  of  the  poor  of  her  district,  and  she  lefl 
them  several  thousands  of  francs.  The  curd  of  St.  Sulpice 
was  told  of  the  death  and  of  the  legacy.  The  good  man 
took  the  money  and  refused  to  allow  the  body  to  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground.  Princes  of  the  church  went  to  her 
pelits  soupers,  but  they  would  neither  say  "rest  her  soul," 
nor  sanction  decent  rest  to  her  body ;  and  yet  charity  had 
beautified  the  one,  as  talent  and  dignity  had  marked  the 
other.  The  corpse  of  this  great  actress  (she  was  only  forty 
when  she  died)  was  carried  in  ajiacre,  accompanied  by  a 
faithful  few,  to  a  timber  yard  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ; 
a  hired  porter  dug  the  shallow  grave  of  the  tragedy  queen; 
and  I  remember,  in  my  youthful  days,  a  stone  post  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne-  and  the  Rue  de  Crenelle 
which  was  said  to  stand  over  the  spot  where  Monimia  had 
been  so  ingloriously  buried.  It  was  then  a  solitary  place, 
significantly  named  La  Grenouilliere. 

And  when  this  drama  had  closed,  a  valet  of  Baron,  the 
great  tragedian,  looked  at  an  old  woman  who  attended  in 
the  box  lobby  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  and  they  mutu- 
ally thought  of  their  daughter  as  the  successor  to  poor 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  Their  name  was  Gaussem ;  but 
when,  a  year  after  Adrienne's  death,  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting, the  young  girl  —  eighteen,  a  flower  of  youth ,  beauty, 
and  of  simplicity,  most  exquisite,  even  if  affected  —  they 
changed  their  name  to  Gaussin.  As  long  as  she  was  young, 
Voltaire  intoxicated  her  with  the  incense  of  his  flattery. 
He  admired  her  Junie,  Andromaque,  Iphigenie,  Berenice; 
but  he  worshipped  her  for  her  perfect  acting  in  parts  he  had 
written  —  Zaire  (in  which  there  is  a  "  bit  ot  business  "  with 
a  veil,  which  Voltaire  stole  from  the  "  handkerchief  "  in 
"  Othello,"  the  author  of  which  he  pretended  to  despise)  — 
Zaire,  Alzire  ;  and  in  other  characters  Voltaire  swore  that 
she  was  a  miracle  of  acting.  But  La  Gaussin  never 
equalled  Adrienne.  She  surpassed  Duclos  in  '  Ines  de 
Castro : '  she  was  herself  to  be  surpassed  by  younger  rivals. 
At  about  forty  Voltaire  spoke  of  his  once  youthful  idol  as 
thai  old  girl ! 

La  Gaussin  had  that  excellent  thing  in  woman,  a  sympa- 
thetic voice.  Her  pathos  melted  all  hearts  to  the  melodi- 
ous sorrow  of  her  own.  In  Berenice,  her  pathetic  charm 
had  such  an  effect  on  one  of  the  sentinels,  who,  in  those 
days,  were  posted  at  the  wings,  that  he  unconsciously  let 
his  nmsket  fall  from  his  arm.  Her  eyes  were  as  eloquent 
as  her  voice  was  persuasive.  In  other  respects,  Clairon  (an 
actress)  has  said  of  her  that  La  Gaussin  had  instinct  rather 
than  intelligence,  with  beauty,  dignity,  gracefulness,  and 
an  invariably  winning  manner  which  nothing  could  resist. 
Her  great  fault,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  same- 
ness. Clairon  added  that  she  played  Zaire  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  did  Rodogune.  It  is  as  if  an  English  act- 
ress were  to  make  no  difference  between  Desderaona  and 
Lady  Macbeth. 

When  La  Gaussin  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven,  the 
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French  pit  did  what  the  French  nation  invariably  does  — 
smote  down  the  idol  which  it  had  once  worshijiped.  The 
uncrowned  nueen  married  an  Italian  ballet  dancer,  one 
Tevolaieo,  who  rendered  her  miserable,  but  died  two  years 
before  ner,  in  1767.  It  is,  however,  said  that  Mile.  La 
Gaussin  was  led  to  withdraw  from  the  stage  out  of  sincerely 
religious  scruples.  A  score  of  French  actresses  have  done 
the  same  thing,  and  long  before  they  had  reached  the 
quarantaine. 

There  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  unwilling  the  French 
audiences  were  to  lose  a  word  of  La  Gaussin's  utterances 
in  Gibber's  "  Apoloo;y."  "  At  the  tragedy  of  '  Zaire,'  "  he 
says,  '*  while  the  celebrated  Mile.  Gossin  {sic)  was  deliv- 
ering a  soliloquy,  a  gentleman  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit 
of  coughing,  which  gave  the  actress  some  surprise  and 
interruption,  and,  his  fit  increasing,  she  was  forced  to  stand 
silent  so  long  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of  the  uneasy  audience 
upon  him  ;  when  a  French  gentleman,  leaning  forward  to 
him,  asked  him  if  this  actress  had  given  him  any  particular 
oflFence,  that  he  took  so  public  an  occasion  to  resent  it  ? 
The  English  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  surprise,  assured  him 
that,  so  far  from  it,  he  was  a  particular  admirer  of  herper- 
formance  ;  that  his  malady  was  his  real  misfortune,  and  that 
if  he  apprehended  any  return  of  it  he  would  rather  quit  his 
seat  than  disoblige  either  the  actor  or  the  audience." 
Colley  calls  this  the  "  publick  decency  "  of  the  French 
theatre. 

The  Mile.  Clairon,  named  above,  took  up  the  inheri- 
tance which  her  predecessor  had  resigned.  Claire  Joseph 
Hippolyte  Legris  de  Latude  were  her  names ;  but,  out  of 
the  first,  she  made  the  name  by  which  she  became  illustri- 
ous. Her  life  was  a  long  one  — 1723-1803.  She  acted 
from  childhood  to  middle  age ;  first  as  sprightly  maiden, 
then  in  opera,  till  Rouen  discovered  in  her  a  grand  tragedi- 
enne, and  sent  her  up  to  Paris,  which  city  ratified  the 
warrant  given  by  the  Rouennais.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  as  Ph^dre,  and  the  Parisians  at  once  worshipped 
the  new  and  exquisite  idol. 

The  power  that  Mile.  Clairon  held  over  her  admirers, 
the  sympatliy  that  existed  between  them,  is  matter  of  noto- 
riety. She  was  once  acting  Ariadne  in  Thomas  Corneille's 
tragedy,  at  Marseilles,  to  an  impassioned  southern  audience. 
In  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act,  where  she  is  eager  to  dis- 
cover who  her  rival  can  be  in  the  heart  of  Theseus,  the  au- 
dience took  almost  as  eager  a  part;  and  when  she  had 
uttered  the  lines  in  which  she  mentions  the  names  of  vari- 
ous beauties,  but  does  not  name,  because  she  does  not  sus- 
pect, her  own  sister,  a  young  fellow  who  was  near  her 
murmured,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  It  is  Phaedra  I  it  is 
Phaedra!" — the  name  of  the  sister  in  question.  Clairon 
■was  one  of  those  artists  who  conceal  their  art  by  being 
terribly  in  earnest.  In  her  days  the  pit  stood,  there  were 
no  seats ;  parterre  meant  exactly  what  it  says,  "  on  the 
ground."  The  audience  there  gathered  as  near  the  stage  as 
they  could.  Clairon,  in  some  of  her  most  tragic  parts,  put 
such  intensity  into  her  acting  that  as  she  descended  the 
stage  clothed  in  terror  or  insane  with  rage,  as  if  she  saw  no 
pit  before  her  and  would  sweep  through  it,  the  audience 
there  actually  recoiled,  and  only  as  the  great  actress  drew 
back  did  they  slowly  return  to  their  old  positions. 

The  autobiographical  memoirs  of  Mile.  Clarion  give  her 
rank  as  author  as  well  as  actress.  Her  style  was  declama- 
tory, rather  heavy,  and  marked  by  dramatic  catchings  of 
the  breath  which  were  among  the  faults  that  weaker  play- 
ers imitated.  It  was  the  conventional  style,  not  to  be 
rashly  broken  through  in  Paris  ;  she  accordingly  first  tried 
to  do  so  at  Bordeaux  in  1752.  "I  acted,"  she  tells  us, 
*'  the  part  of  Agrippina,  and  from  first  to  last  I  played  ac- 
cording to  my  own  ideas.  This  simple,  natural,  unconven- 
tional style  excited  much  surprise  in  the  beginning ;  but, 
in  the  very  middle  of  my  first  scene,  I  distinctly  heard  the 
words  from  a  person  in  the  pit,  '  That  is  really  fine  I  '  " 
It  was  an  attempt  to  change  the  sing-song  style,  just  as 
Mile.  Clarion  attempted  to  change  the  monotonous  ab- 
surdity of  the  costume  worn  by  actresses ;  but  she  was  pre- 
ceded by  earlier  reformers,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  for  in- 
stance.    Her  inclination  for  natural  acting  was  doubtless 


confirmed  on  simply  hearing  Garrick  recite  passages  from 
English  plays  in  a  crowded  French  drawing-room.  She 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  fjnglish,  but  she  understood 
Garrick's  expression,  and,  in  her  enthusiasm,  Mile.  Clar- 
ion kissed  Roscius,  and  then  gracefully  asked  pardon  of 
Roscius's  wife  for  the  liberty  she  had  taken. 

It  is  said  that  Clarion  was  one  of  those  actresses  who 
kept  themselves  throughout  the  day  in  i\w  humor  of  the 
character  they  were  to  act  at  night.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
might  be  embarrassing  to  her  servants  and  unpleasant  to 
her  friends,  family,  and  visitors.  A  Lady  Macbeth  vein  all 
day  long  in  a  house  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ; 
but  Mile.  Clarion  defended  the  practice,  as  others  did : 
"  How,"  she  would  say,  "  could  I  be  exalted,  refined,  im- 
perial at  night,  if  through  the  day  I  had  been  subdued  to 
grovelling  matters,  every-day  commonness,  and  polite  ser- 
vility ?  There  was  something  in  it  ;  an«l  in  truth  the  su- 
perb Clarion,  in  ordinary  life,  was  just  as  if  she  had  to  act 
every  night  the  most  sublimely  imperious  characters. 
With  authors  she  was  especially  arbitrary,  and  to  fling  a 
manuscript  part  in  the  face  of  the  writer,  or  to  box  his  ears 
with  it,  was  thought  nothing  of.  Even  worse  than  that  was 
"  only  pretty  Fanny's  way.' 

The  cause  of  Mile.  Clarion's  retirement  from  the  stage 
was  a  singular  one.  An  actor  named  Dubois  bad  been  ex- 
pelled from  membership  with  the  company  of  the  Thd&tre 
Fran9ais,  on  the  ground  that  his  conduct  had  brought  dis- 
honor on  the  profession.  An  order  from  the  king  com- 
manded the  restoration  of  Dubois,  till  the  question  could 
be  decided.  For  the  15th  of  April,  1765,  the  "Siege  of 
Calais"  was  accordingly  announced,  with  Dubois  in  his 
original  character.  On  that  evening,  Ivekain,  Mol^,  and 
Brizard,  advertised  to  play,  did  not  come  down  to  the 
theatre  at  all.  Mile.  Clarion  arrived,  but  immediately 
went  home.  There  was  an  awful  tumult  in  the  house,  and 
a  general  demand  that  the  deserters  should  be  clapped 
into  prison.  The  theatre  was  closed  ;  Lekain,  Mold,  and 
Brizard  suffered  twenty-four  day»'  imprisonment,  and  Mile. 
Clarion  was  shut  up  in  Fort  I'fiveque.  At  the  reopening 
of  the  theatre  Bellecourt  offered  a  very  humble  apology  in 
the  names  of  all  the  company ;  but  Mile.  Clarion  refused 
to  be  included,  and  she  withdrew  altogether  from  the  pro- 
fession. 

On  a  subsequent  evening,  when  she  was  receiving  friends 
at  her  own  house,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  her  with- 
drawal was  rather  vivaciously  discussed,  as  it  was  by  the 
public  generally.  Some  officers  were  particularly  urgent 
that  she  should  return,  and  play  in  the  especially  popular 
piece,  the  "  Siege  of  Calais."  "  I  fancy,  gentlemen,"  she 
replied,  "  that  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel  you  to 
serve  with  a  fellow-officer  who  had  disgraced  the  profession 
by  an  act  of  the  utmost  baseness,  you  would  rather  with- 
draw than  do  so?  '  "  No  doubt  we  should,  replied  one  of 
the  officers,  "  but  we  should  not  withdraw  on  a  day  of 
siege."  Clarion  laughed,  but  she  did  not  yield.  She  re- 
tired in  1765,  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Clarion,  being  great,  had  many  enemies.  They  shot  lies 
at  her  as  venomous  as  poisoned  arrows.  They  identified 
her  as  the  original  of  the  shameless  heroine  in  the  "  His- 
toire  de  Fretillon."  With  her,  however,  love  was  not  spo- 
radic. It  was  a  settled  sentiment,  and  she  loved  but  one 
at  a  time;  among  others,  Marmontel  (see  his  memoirs), 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  the  comedian  Larive. 
After  all.  Clarion  had  a  divided  sway.  The  rival  queen 
was  Marie  Fran9oise  Dumesnil.  The  latter  was  much 
longer  before  the  public.  The  life  of  Mademoiselle  Du- 
mesnil was  also  longer,  namely,  from  1711  to  1803.  Her 
professional  career  in  Paris  reached  fi"om  1737,  when  she 
appeared  as  Clytemnestra,  to  1776,  when  she  retired.  For 
eleven  years  after  Clarion's  withdrawal  Dumesnil  reigned 
alone.  She  was  of  gentle  blood  but  poor  ;  she  was  plain, 
but  her  face  had  the  beauty  of  intelligence  and  expression. 
When  Garrick  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  two  CTeat 
tragediennes,  Clarion  and  Dumesnil,  he  replied,  "  Mile. 
Clarion  is  the  most  perfect  actress  I  have  seen  in  France." 
"And  Mile.  Dumesnil?"  "Oh!"  rejoined  Garrick, 
"  When  I  see  Mile.  Dumesnil  I  see   no  actress  at  all.     I 
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behold  only  Semiramis  and  Athalie  !  "  —  in  which  charac- 
ters, however,  she  for  many  years  wore  the  paniers  that 
were  in  vogue.  She  is  remembered  as  the  first  tragic  act- 
ress who  actually  ran  on  the  stage-  It  was  in  "Merope," 
when  she  rushed  to  save  ^gisthe,  exclaiming,  "  Hold ! 
he  is  my  son !  "  She  reserved  herself  for  the  "  points," 
whether  of  pathos  or  passion.  The  effect  she  produced 
was  the  result  of  nature  ;  there  was  no  art,  no  study.  She 
exercised  great  power  over  her  audiences.  One  night, 
having  delivered  her  famous  line  in  Clytemnestra,  — 

"^Je  maudirais  les  dieux,  s'ils  me  rendaient  le  jour," 

an  old  captain  standing  near  her  clapped  her  on  the  back, 
with  the  rather  rough  compliment  of  "  Va-t-en  chienne,  k 
tons  les  diables !  "  Rou^h  as  it  was,  Dumesnil  was  de- 
lighted with  it.  On  another  occasion,  Joseph  Chenier,  the 
dramatist,  expressed  a  desire,  at  her  own  house,  to  hear  her 
recite.  It  is  said  that  she  struck  a  fearful  awe  into  him, 
as  she  replied,  "  Ass^yez-vous,  Neron,  et  prenez  votre 
place  I  "  —  for,  as  she  spoke,  she  seemed  to  adopt  the  pop- 
ular accusation  that  Joseph  had  been  accessory  to  the  guil- 
lotining of  his  brother,  the  young  poet,  Andre  Chenier. 
Her  enemies  asserted  that  Dumesnil  was  never  "  up  to  the 
mark  "  unless  she  had  taken  wine,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Marmontel  insists  that  she  caused  his  "  Hdraclides  "  to  fail 
through  her  having  indulged  in  excess  of  wine  ;  but  Fleury 
states  that  she  kept  up  her  strength  during  a  tragedy  by 
taking  chicken  broth  with  a  little  wine  poured  into  it. 

Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  retired,  as  we  have  said,  in  1776. 
The  stage  was  next  not  unworthily  occupied  by  Mile. 
Raucourt.  But  meanwhile  there  sprung  up  two  young 
creatures  destined  to  renew  the  rivalry  which  had  existed 
between  Clairon  and  Dumesnil.  AVhile  these  were  grow- 
ing up  the  French  Revolution,  which  crushed  all  it  touched, 
touched  the  Comedie  Francjaise,  which  fell  to  pieces.  It 
pulled  itself  together,  after  a  manner,  but  it  was  neither 
flourishing  nor  easy  under  the  republic.  The  French  stage 
paid  its  tribute  to  prison  and  to  scaffold. 

When  the  storm  of  the"  Revolution  had  swept  by,  that 
stage  became  once  more  full  of  talent  and  beauty.  Talma 
reappeared,  and  soon  after  three  actresses  set  the  town 
mad.  There  was  Mile.  Georges,  a  dazzling  beauty  of  six- 
teen, a  mere  child,  who  had  come  up  from  Normandy,  and 
who  knew  nothing  more  of  the  stage  than  that  richly 
dressed  actors  there  represented  the  sorrows,  passion,  and 
heroism  of  ancient  times.  Of  those  ancient  times  she 
knew  no  more  than  what  she  had  learned  in  Corneille  and 
Racine.  But  she  had  no  sooner  trod  the  stage,  as  Agrip- 
pina,  than  she  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  great  mistress  of 
her  art.  Her  beauty,  her  voice,  her  smile,  her  genius,  and 
her  talent,  caused  her  to  be  hailed  queen ;  but  not  quite 
unanimously.  There  was  already  a  recognized  queen  of 
tragedy  on  the  same  stage.  Mile.  Duchesnois.  This  older 
queen  (originally  a  dressmaker,  next,  like  Mrs.  Siddons,  a 
lady's-maid)  was  as  noble  an  actress  as  Mile.  Georges, 
but  her  noble  style  was  not  supported  by  personal  beauty. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  ugliest  woman  that  had  ever  held 
an  audience  in  thrall  by  force  of  her  genius  and  ability 
alone.  While  song-writers  celebrated  the  charms  of  Mile. 
Georges,  portrait  painters,  too  cruelly  faithful,  placed  the 
publime  ugliness  of  Mile.  Duchesnois  in  the  shop  windows. 
There  she  was  to  be  seen  in  character,  with  one  of  the 
lines  she  had  to  utter  in  it,  as  the  epigraph  :  — 

"  Le  roi  parut  touchd  de  mes  faibles  attraits." 

Even  Talleyrand  stooped  to  point  a  joke  at  her  expense. 
A  certain  lady  had  no  teeth.  Mile.  Duchesnois  had,  but 
they  were  not   pleasant  to  see.      "  If,"  said  Talleyrand, 

alluding  to  the  certain  lady,  "  If  Madame had  teeth, 

she  would  be  as  ugly  as  Mile.  Duchesnois." 

Between  these  two  queens  of  tragedy  the  company  of 
the  Thdfltre  Fran9ai8  were  as  divided  in  their  allegiance 
as  the  public  themselves.  Tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
Queen  Hortense  were  admirers  of  Mile.  Georges;  he  cov- 
ered her  with  diamonds,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lent  her 
those  of  his  wife  Josephine,  who  was  the  friend  of  Mile. 
DacheBDois.  'Bourbonites  and  Repubjicans  also  adopted 


Mile.  Duchesnois,  who  was  adopted  by  Mile.  Dumesnil; 
Talma  paid  allegiance  to  the  same  lady,  while  Lafon 
swore  only  by  Mile.  Georges,  in  whose  behalf  Mile.  Rau- 
court  once  nearly  strangled  Duchesnois.  In  society,  every 
member  of  that  awful  institution  was  compelled  to  choose 
a  side  and  a  night.  One  queen  played  on  a  Monday,  the 
other  on  a  Wednesday;  Mile.  Georges  on  Friday,  and 
Duchesnois  again  on  Sunday ;  and  on  the  intervening 
nights  the  brilliant  muse  of  comedy.  Mile.  Mars  (as  the 
daughter  of  Monvei,  the  actor,  always  called  herself),  came 
and  made  Paris  ecstatic  with  her  Elmire,  her  Celimene, 
and  other  characters.  Of  these  three  supreme  actresses, 
Mile.  Mars  alone  never  grew  old  on  the  stage,  in  voice, 
figure,  movement,  action,  feature,  or  expression.  I  recol- 
lect her  well  at  sixty,  creating  the  part  of  Mile,  de  Belle- 
isle,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen ;  and  Mile.  Mars  that  night 
was  sixteen,  and  no  more.  It  was  only  by  putting  the 
hinocle  to  the  eyes  that  you  might  fancy  you  saw  something 
older,  but  the  voice !  It  was  the  pure,  sweet,  gentle,  pene- 
trating, delicious  voice  of  her  youth  —  ever  youthful. 
Jules  Janin  describes  the  nights  on  which  the  brilliant  and 
graceful  Mile.  Mars  acted,  as  intervals  of  inexpressible 
charm,  moments  of  luxurious  rest.  Factions  were  silenced. 
The  two  queens  of  tragedy  were  forgotten  for  a  night,  and 
all  the  homage  was  for  the  queen  of  comedy. 

The  beauty,  youth,  and  talent  of  Mile.  Georges  would 
probably  have  secured  her  seat  on  an  undisputed  throne, 
only  for  the  caprices  that  accompany  those  three  inestima- 
ble possessions.  The  youthful  muse  suddenly  disappeared. 
She  rose  again  in  Russia,  whither  she  had  been  tempted 
by  the  imperial  liberality  of  Alexander  the  Czar.  She 
was  queening  it  there  in  more  queenly  fashion  than  ever  ; 
her  name  glittered  on  the  walls  of  Moscow  when  the 
Grand  Army  of  France  scattered  all  such  glories  and 
wrecked  its  own.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  perished 
in  that  bloody  drama,  but  the  tragedy  queen  contrived  to 
get  safe  and  sound  over  the  frontier. 

Thenceforth  she  gleamed  like  a  meteor  from  nation  to 
nation.  Mile.  Duchesnois  and  Mile.  Mars  held  the  sceptres 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  between  them.  They  reigned  with 
glory,  and  when  their  evening  of  life  came  on  they  de- 
parted with  dignity  —  Duchesnois  in  1835.  The  more  im- 
petuous Mile.  Georges  flashed  now  here,  now  there,  and 
blinded  spectators  by  her  beauty,  as  she  dazzled  them  by 
her  talent.  The  joy  of  acting,  the  ecstasy  of  being  ap- 
plauded, soon  became  all  she  cared  for.  One  time  she  was 
entrancing  audiences  in  the  most  magnificent  theatres,  at 
another,  she  was  playing  with  strollers  on  the  most  primi- 
tive of  stages  ;  but  always  with  the  same  care.  Now,  the 
Parisians  hailed  the  return  of  their  queen  ;  in  a  month  she 
was  acting  Iphigenia  to  the  Tartars-of  the  Crimea  ! 

When  the  other  once  youthful  queens  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  were  approaching  the  sunset  glories  of  their  reigns, 
Mile.  Georges,  in  her  mature  and  majestic  beauty  too, 
seized  a  new  sceptre,  mounted  a  new  throne,  and  reigned 
supreme  in  a  new  kingdom.  She  became  the  queen  of 
drama ;  not  melodrama ;  of  that  prose  tragedy,  which  is 
full  of  action,  emotion,  passion,  and  strong  contrasts. 
Racine  and  Corneille  were  no  longer  the  fountains  at 
which  she  quaffed  long  draughts  of  inspiration.  New 
writers  hailed  her  as  their  muse  and  interpreter.  She  was 
the  original  Christine  at  Fontainebleau,  in  Dumas's  piece 
so  named,  and  Victor  Hugo  wrote  for  her  his  terrible 
"  Mary  Tudor  "  and  his  "  Lucrezia  Borgia."  It  was  a  de- 
licious terror,  a  fearful  delight,  a  painful  pleasure,  to  see 
this  wonderful  woman  transform  herself  into  those  other 
women,  and  seem  the  awful  reality  which  she  was  only  — 
but  earnestly,  valiantly,  artistically  —  acting.  She  could 
be  everything  by  turns  :  proud  and  cruel  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
tender  and  gentle  as  Desdemona.  Mile.  Georges,  however, 
found  a  rival  queen  in  drama,  as  she  had  done  in  tragedy 
—  Madame  Allan  Dorval,  who  made  weeping  a  luxury 
worth  the  paying  for.  Competitors,  perhaps,  rather  than 
rivals.  There  was  concurrency,  rather  than  opposition. 
One  of  the  prettiest  incidents  in  stage  annals  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  these  artists  being  twice  "  called,"  after  a 
representation  of  "  Mary  Tudor,"  in  which  Mile.  Georges 
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waa  the  Queen  and  Madame  Dorval  Lady  Jane  (irey. 
After  the  two  actresses  had  gracefully  acknowledjjed  the 
ovation  of  which  they  were  the  objects,  Madame  Dorval, 
with  exquisite  refinement  and  noble  feeling,  kissed  the 
hand  of  Allle.  (leorgea,  as  if  she  recognized  in  her  the  still 
supremely  reigning  queen.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  this  ; 
it  IS  a  pleasure  to  remember  it ;  and  it  is  equally  a  pleasure 
to  make  record  of  it  here. 

When  all  this  brilliant  talent  be^an  to  be  on  the  wane, 
and  playgoers  began  to  fear  that  all  the  thrones  would  be 
vacant,  a  curious  scene  used  to  occur  nightly  in  summer 
time  in  the  Champs  filysdes.  Before  the  seated  public, 
beneath  the  trees,  an  oldish  woman  used  to  appear,  with  a 
slip  of  carpet  on  her  arm,  a  fiddle  beneath  it,  and  a  tin 
cup  hanging  on  her  finger.  She  was  closely  followed  by  a 
slim,  pale,  dark,  but  fiery-eyed  girl,  whose  thoughts  seemed 
to  bft  with  some  world  far  away.  When  the  woman  had 
spread  the  carpet,  had  placed  the  cup  at  one  corner,  and 
had  scraped  a  few  hideous  notes  on  the  fiddle,  the  pale 
dark-e^ed  girl  advanced  on  the  carpet  and  recited  pas- 
sages from  Racine  and  Corneille.  With  her  beautiful  head 
raised,  with  slight,  rare,  but  most  graceful  action,  with 
voice  and  emphasis  in  exact  accord  with  her  words,  that 
pale-faced,  inspired  girl,  enraptured  her  out-of-door  au- 
dience. After  a  time  she  was  seen  no  more,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  her  own  inward  fire  had  utterly  con- 
sumed her,  and  she  was  forgotten.  By-and-by  there 
descended  on  the  deserted  temple  of  tragedy  a  new 
queen  —  nay,  a  goddess,  bearing  the  name  of  Rachel. 
As  the  subdued  an«l  charmed  public  gazed  and  listened 
and  sent  up  their  incense  of  praise  and  their  shout  of 
adulation,  memories  of  the  pale-faced  girl  who  used  to 
recite  beneath  the  stars  in  the  Champs  filysdes  came  upon 
them. 

Some,  however,  could  see  no  resemblance.  Others  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  identity  between  the  abject  ser- 
vant of  the  muse  in  the  open  air,  and  the  glorious,  though 
pale-faced,  fiery-eyed  queen  of  tragedy,  occupying  a  throne 
which  none  could  dispute  with  her.  When  half  her  brief, 
splendid,  extravagant,  and  not  blameless  reign  was  over. 
Mile.  Rachel  gave  a  "  house-warming  "  on  the  occasion  of 
opening  her  new  and  gorgeously-furnished  mansion  in  the 
Rue  Troncin.  During  the  evening  the  hostess  disappeared 
and  the  maitre  d'hotel  requested  the  crowded  company  in* 
the  great  saloon  so  to  arrange  themselves  as  to  leave  space 
enough  for  Mile.  Rachel  to  appear  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  as  she  was  about  to  favor  the  company  with  the  re- 
cital of  some  passages  from  Racine  and  Corneille.  There- 
upon entered  an  old  woman  with  strip  of  carpet,  fiddle, 
and  tin  pot,  followed  by  the  queen  of  tragedy,  in  the  shab- 
biest of  frocks,  pale,  thoughtful,  inspired,  and  with  a  sad 
smile  that  was  not  altogether  out  of  tune  with  her  pale 
meditations  ;  and  then,  the  carpet  being  spread,  the  fiddle 
scraped,  and  the  cup  deposited,  Rachel  trod  the  carpet  as 
if  it  were  the  stage,  and  recited  two  or  three  passages  from 
the  masterpieces  of  the  French  masters  in  dramatic  poetry, 
and  moved  her  audience  according  to  her  will,  in  sympathy 
and  delight.  When  the  hurricane  of  applause  had  passed, 
and  while  a  murmuring  of  enjoyment  seemed  as  its  softer 
echo,  Rachel  stooped,  picked  up  the  old  tin  cup,  and  going 
round  with  it  to  collect  gratuities  from  the  company,  said, 
"  Anciennement,  c'dtait  pour  maman  ;  k  present,  c'est  pour 
les  pauvres." 

The  Rachel  career  was  of  unsurpassable  splendor.  Be- 
fore it  declined  in  darkness  and  set  in  premature  painful 
death,  the  now  old  queen  of  tragedy.  Mile.  Georges,  met 
the  sole  heiress  of  the  great  inheritance.  Mile.  Rachel,  on 
the  field  of  the  glory  of  both.  Rachel  was  then  at  the 
best  of  her  powers,  at  the  highest  tide  of  her  triumphs. 
They  appeared  in  the  same  piece,  Racine's  "  Iphige'nie.' 
Mile.  Georges  was  Clytemnestre ;  Rachel  played  Eriphile. 
They  stood  in  presence,  like  the  old  and  the  young  wrest- 
lers, gazing  on  each  other.  Then  each  struggled  Ifor  the 
crown  from  the  spectators,  till,  whether  out  of  compliment, 
which  is  doubtful,  or  that  she  was  really  subdued  by  the 
weight,  power,  and  majestic  grandeur  of  Mile.  Georges, 
Eriphile  forgot  to  act,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  admiration 


at  the  acting  of  the  then  very  stout,  but  still  beautiful, 
mother  of  the  French  stage. 

The  younger  rival,  however,  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
arena.  She  acted  in  both  hemispheres,  led  what  is  called 
a  stormy  life,  was  as  eccentric  as  she  was  full  of  good  im- 
pulses, and  to  the  last  she  knew  no  more  of  the  personages 
she  acted  than  what  she  learned  of  them  from  the  pieces  in 
which  they  were  represented.  Rachel  died  utterly  ex- 
hausted. The  wear  and  tear  of  her  professional  life  was 
aggravated  by  the  want  of  repose,  the  restlessness,  and  the 
riot  of  the  tragedy  queen  at  home.  She  was  royally  bur- 
ied. In  the  foyer  of  the  Thdfttre  Fran<^is,  Rachel  and 
Mars,  in  marble,  represent  the  Melpomene  and  Thalia  of 
France.  They  are  both  dead  an<l  forgotten  by  the  French 
public. 

For  years  afler  Mile.  Duchesnois  ha<l  vanished  from  the 
scene.  Mile.  Georges  may  be  said  to  have  languished  out 
her  life.  One  day  of  snow  and  fog,  in  January,  1867,  a 
funeral  procession  set  out  from  Passy,  traversed  the  living 
city  of  Paris,  and  entered  through  the  mist  the  city  of 
the  dead,  Pfere  la  Chaise.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  chief 
mourner.  "  In  that  coffin,"  said  Jules  Janin,  "  lay  more 
sorrows,  passions,   poetry,  and  hopes  than  in  a  thousand 

Eroud  tombs  in  the  cemetery  of  Pfere  la  Chaise."  She  who 
ad  represented  and  felt  and  expressed  all  these  senti- 
ments, emotions,  and  ideas  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  line 
of  dramatic  queens  in  France. 

That  line  had  its  Lady  Jane  Grey,  its  queen  for  an  hour ; 
one  who  was  loved  and  admired  during  that  time,  and 
whose  hard  fate  was  deplored  for  full  as  long  a  period. 
About  the  year  1819-20  there  appeared  at  the  Oddon  a 
Mile.  Charton.  She  made  her  debut  in  a  new  piece, 
"  Lancastre,"  in  which  she  acted  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
youth  and  beauty,  combined  with  extraordinary  talent,  took 
the  public  mind  prisoner.  Here  was  a  young  goddess  who 
would  shower  delight  when  the  maturer  divinities  had  gone 
back  to  Olympus.  The  lithographed  portrait  of  Mile. 
Charton  was  in  all  the  shops  and  was  eagerly  bought. 
Suddenly  she  ceased  to  act.  A  jealous  lover  had  flung  into 
that  beautiful  and  happy  face  a  cup  of  vitriol,  and  destroyed 
beauty,  happiness,  and  'partially  the  eyesight,  forever. 
The  young  actress  refused  to  prosecute  the  ruffian,  and  sat 
at  home  suffering  and  helpless,  till  she  became  "  absorbed 
in  the  population  "  —  that  is  to  say,  starved,  or  very  nearly 
so.  She  had  one  poor  female  friend  who  helped  just  to 
keep  her  alive.  In  this  way  the  once  proud  young  beauty 
literally  went  down  life  into  old  age  and  increase  of  an- 
guish. She  dragged  through  the  horrible  time  of  the  hor- 
rible Commune,  and  then  she  died.  Her  body  was  carried 
to  the  common  pauper  grave  at  Montmartre,  and  one  poor 
actor  who  had  occasionally  given  her  what  help  he  could, 
a  M.  Dupuis,  followed  her  to  that  bourne. 

Queens  as  they  were,  their  advent  to  such  royalty  was 
impeded  by  every  obstacle  that  could  be  thrown  in  their 
way.  The  "  Society  "  of  French  actors  has  been  long  noted 
for  its  cruel  illiberality  and  its  mean  jealousy,  especially  the 
"  Society  "  that  has  been  established  since  the  Revolution 
—  or,  to  speak  correctly,  during  the  Revolution  which  be- 
gan in  1789,  and  which  is  now  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
its  progress.  The  poor  and  modest  Duchesnois  had  im- 
mense difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  appear  at  all.  The 
other  actors  would  not  even  speak  to  her.  When  she  was 
"  called  "  by  an  enthusiastic  audience  no  actor  had  the  gal- 
lantry to  offer  a  hand  to  lead  her  forward.  A  poor  player, 
named  Florence,  at  length  did  so,  but  on  later  occasions  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  her  to  "  go  on "  alone.  When 
Mile.  Rachel,  ill-clad  and  haggard,  besought  a  well-known 
societaire  to  aid  her  in  obtaining  permission  to  make  her 
ddbut  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  he  told  her  to 
get  a  basket  and  go  and  sell  flowers.  On  the  night  of  her 
triumph,  when  she  did  appear,  and  heaps  of  bouquets  were 
flung  at  her  feet,  on  her  coming  forward  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  she  flung  them  all  into  a  basket,  slung  it  from  her 
shoulders,  went  to  the  actor  who  had  advised  her  to  go  and 
vend  flowers,  and  kneeling  to  him,  asked  him,  half  in  smiles 
and  half  in  tears,  if  he  would  not  buy  a  nosegay  I  It  is 
said  that  Mile.  Mars  was  jealous  of  the  promise  of  her  sis- 
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ter,  Georgina.  Young  debutantes  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
agi'd  queens  should  abandon  the  parts  of  young  princesses, 
and  when  the  young  debutantes  have  become  old  they  are 
amazed  at  the  impertinence  of  new  comers  who  expect 
them  to  surrender  the  juvenile  characters.  The  latest  suc- 
cessful debutante,  Mile.  Rousseil,  and  M.  Mounae  Sully, 
are  where  they  now  are  in  spite  of  their  fellows  who  were 
there  before  them. 


PANDURANG  HARI.i 


The  first  care  of  Pandurang  was  to  convey  the  woman 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  this  he  found  in  a  small  cottage 
in  a  village  in  the  suburbs.  Then  he  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  palace  —  open,  as  Eastern  palaces  are,  to 
all  comers  —  where  he  saw  a  woman,  bathed  in  tears,  cry- 
ing for  justice.  Her  niece,  she  said,  had  been  carried  off 
and  robbed  of  her  ornaments,  and  perhaps  murdered. 
Her  cries  reached  the  Peishwa's  ears,  and  he  ordered  the 
Kotwall  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  had  hardly 
done  this  when  Trimbuckje  arrived. 

Proclamations  were  issued  and  rewards  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  girl,  whose  name  was  Sagoonah,  and 
Pandurang's  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  Sagoonah 
was  the  woman  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  that  if  he  wished 
to  know  more  of  Trimbuckje's  share  in  the  crime  than  he 
had  already  heard  from  Gabbage  he  had  better  return  and 
hear  her  story  from  her  own  lips.  On  his  return  he 
found  her  restored  to  consciousness,  and  on  his  side  be- 
came conscious  that  she  was  a  most  beautiful  girl;  round 
her  throat  was  a  small  necklace,  to  which  a  copper  talis- 
man was  suspended. 

Sagoonah's  story  was  that  she  was  an  orphan,  and  that 
she  herself,  after  the  Hindoo  custom,  had  been  betrothed 
to  a  boy  who  had  disappeared,  so  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  she  was  a  widow,  as  until  her  betrothed  turned 
up  or  his  death  was  proved,  she  could  not  marry  any  one 
else.  She  lived  with  an  aunt  near  Poona,  and  had  unfor- 
tunately been  seen  at  a  window  by  the  Peishwa,  who, 
much  in  the  Arabian  Nights  fashion,  became  enamored  of 
her,  and  offered  her  a  place  in  his  harem,  which  she  said 
she  would  rather  die  than  accept. 

The  next  day  the  Peishwa  had  sent  Trimbuckje  Danglia 
to  press  his  suit ;  but  he  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he,  too, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  offered  to  carry  her  off  to  his 
property  in  Kandeish  and  to  tell  the  Peishwa  that  she  had 
fled.  Sagoonah  replied  scornfully,  but  incautiously,  "  The 
Peishwa  shall  know  this  before  sunset.  Leave  me." 
Trimbuckje  went  away  muttering  curses,  and  tow.ards 
sunset  Sagoonah  set  out  for  the  palace ;  on  the  way  she 
was  led  astray  by  a  story  of  her  aunt's  illness  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  ibur  Gosseins,  who  had  been  hired  to  strangle 
hor,  rob,  and  throw  her  out  of  the  window. 

And  now  our  hero  was  master  of  the  position,  though  it 
was  one  of  great  danger.  He  might  either  throw  the 
crime  on  the  Abyssinian  or  on  Trimbuckje,  and,  like  a 
true  Asiatic,  he  preferred,  because  it  was  more  to  his  in- 
terest, "  to  accuse  the  guiltless  man,"  consoling  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  if  the  Abyssinian  did  not  deserve 
to  die  for  this  crime  he  had  committed  a  thousand  others 
as  bad,  besides  the  particular  crime  of  having  had  him 
flogged. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  went  boldly  to  Trimbuckje 
and  told  him  he  had  come  to  help  him  to  crush  his  rival 
tl:«"  Kotwall.  Trimbuckje  asked  him  his  terms,  and  he 
said,  as  the  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of 
Sagoonah  was  40D0  rupees,  he  ought  to  have  double  if  he 
brought  home  the  charge  to  a  man  innocent  of  it.  When 
Trimbuckje  asked,  "  Is  he  not  guilty  ?  "  Pandurang  said, 
"  I  know  he  is  not,  and  I  know  who  is."  This  assertion 
and  the  whisper,  "  Gabbagd  Gousla  Gossein,"  convinced 
Tnmbuckje,  and  then  Pandurang  explained  that  he  meant 
to  play  the  part  of  a  magician,  and  gain  access  to  the 
Kotwall,  pretending  to  be  able  to  discover  the  murderer 
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by  the  black  art,  and  then  to  claim  the  right  to  pronounce 
the  result  of  his  incantations  before  the  Peishwa  himself. 
In  the  mean  time,  Trimbuckje  was  to  get  up  as  many  peti- 
tions against  the  Abyssinian  as  he  could,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  take  care  that  a  confidential  person  was  sent  to 
search  the  Kotwall's  pillow  on  which  he  sat  in  durbar,  and 
to  bring  whatever  was  found  there  to  the  Peishwa  himself. 

After  these  deliberations  Pandurang  attired  himself  as  a 
magician,  in  which  art,  be  it  observed,  every  one  in  Poona, 
from  the  Peishwa  down,  firmly  believed,  except  the  magi- 
cians themselves,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Kotwall's  house 
in  a  palankeen,  escorted  by  the  Abyssinian  himself. 
When  they  entered  the  oflSce  it  was  crowded,  and  Pan- 
durang confesses  that  he  trembled  at  his  imprudence. 
Still,  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  slip  Sagoonah's 
necklace  into  the  covering  of  the  pillow.  Then,  hinting 
to  the  Kotwall  that  Trimbuckje  was  the  criminal,  he  killed 
a  black-legged  cock,  swallowed  two  eggs,  burnt  some  ghee, 
and  stuck  two  needles  through  two  limes.  Next,  as  his 
incantations  were  complete,  he  demanded  to  be  led  to  the 
Peishwa's  palace. 

The  Peishwa,  after  some  little  delay,  summoned  the  ma- 
gician to  his  closet,  and  ordered  him  to  be  seated,  but  just 
as  they  began  to  converse,  Pandurang's  balance  was  very 
much  upset  by  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door  behind  the 
Peishwa,  out  of  which  peered  the  villainous  face  of  Gab- 
bage. Then  the  door  slammed  to  again.  This  apparition 
caused  Pandurang  to  reflect  if,  after  all,  there  might  not  be 
some  counterplot,  and  by  the  time  he  had  resolved  to  con- 
tinue to  screen  Trimbuckje  the  Peishwa  got  so.  impatient 
and  angry  that  he  threatened  to  have  him  trodden  under 
foot  by  an  elephant  if  he  did  not  at  once  denounce  the 
murderer.  Nor  was  his  wrath  appeased  when  he  did  de- 
nounce the  Kotwall,  for  he  asked  why  he  had  not  said  so 
long  ago,  and,  more  than  that,  asked  for  proof.  "  Seize 
the  Abyssinian  and  search  his  oflice  and  they  will  dis- 
cover a  talisman,"  said  Pandurang.  "  This  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  murdered  girl,  and  it  can  be  sworn  to  by  her 
aunt." 

The  Kotwall  was  then  seized,  and  search  was  ordered 
to  be  made,  the  Peishwa  adding  significantly,  "  Beware 
how  you  deceive  me."  To  Pandurang's  dismay,  however, 
the  messengers  sent  to  search  came  back,  and  could  find 
nothing.  The  Peishwa  now  got  furious,  and  Pandurang 
was  just  going  to  confess  the  whole  story  when  he  again 
caught  the  eye  of  Gabbage  in  the  crowd,  which  seemed  to 
read  his  soul  and  say,  "  Do,  if  you  dare."  He  therefore 
only  told  the  Peishwa  that  he  must  have  mistaken  the  spot, 
and  that  it  was  an  unpropitious  day.  "  And  so  you  shall 
find  it,"  said  the  Peishwa;  "ho,  there,  let  an  elephant  be 
in  readiness  ;  we  will  show  the  magician  how  to  mock  us." 

The  Abyssinian  now  made  an  attempt  to  save  himself; 
but  the  Peishwa,  to  whom  Trimbuckje  had  whispered,  said 
that,  though  the  necklace  had  not  been  found,  jewels  and 
valuables  had  been  found  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove  that 
he  must  have  plundered  his  subjects.  The  necklace  might 
still  be  found,  and  so  the  magician's  fate  was  postponed  for 
one  hour;  as  for  the  Kotwall,  he  must  be  trampled  to 
death  by  an  elephant.  In  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  his 
insulting  bis  lord  and  master  by  any  words,  his  tongue  must 
be  cut  out  on  the  spot.  This  part  of  the  sentence  was 
carried  out  at  once,  and  Pandurang  Hari  tells  us  that  he 
trembled  so  much  for  his  own  unruly  member  that  the  by- 
standers could  scarce  refrain  from  laughter.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  one  elephant  should  tread  both  of  them  to 
death,  so  the  unhappy  Abyssinian  was  respited  till  the  ma- 
gician's hour  was  up. 

But  even  in  this  perplexity,  Pandurang  had  timt  e- 

flect  how  fortunate  it  was  that  the  Abyssinian  had  lost  his 
tongue,*a8  if  the  necklace  were  still  found  he  could  say  or 
suggest  nothing.  And  found  it  was  just  befiare  the  hour 
was  out.  "  The  necklace  !  the  necklace  !  "  was  the  cry, 
and  there  it  was.  When  the  Peishwa  asked  how  it  had 
been  found,  it  turned  out  that  a  servant  had  discovered  it 
when  putting  a  new  cover  on  the  pillow,  and  taken  it  home 
as  of  little  value.  Sagoonah's  aunt  was  there  and  swore  to 
it ;    and   now  Pandurang's    confidence  returned,  he    had 
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crushed  the  innocent  Kotwall,  and  ho  begged  permission  to 
retire,  as  he  had  to  set  off  for  Cabul  that  night. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  the  talisman  had  been  opened  and 
was  found  to  contain  two  grains  of  wheat  wrapped  in  a 
slip  of  paper,  on  whi<;h  was  some  writing,  and  wnich  Pan- 
durang  managed  to  conceal.  As  soon  as  he  could  Pandu- 
rang  threw  ofl  his  magician's  disguise  and  returned  to  Sa- 
goonah,  of  course  with  the  rupees,  having  made  a  secret  ap- 
pointment with  her  aunt  for  the  same  night  that  he  might 
explain  the  whole  affair.  At  his  interview  with  the  aunt, 
Pandurang  Hari  told  her  how  he  had  saved  her  niece,  and 
pro])osed  that  they  should  accompany  him  to  Kandeish, 
where  he  e-xpected  to  get  a  situation  from  Trimbuckje.  To 
do  this  more  readily  the  two  women  were  to  pass  as  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  as  "  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Sa- 
goonah  showed  "  how  much  the  proposal  pleased  her,  the 
aunt  was  soon  persuaded,  and  the  agreement  made ;  Sa- 
goonah  still  believing  that  it  was  the  Kotwall,  and  not 
Trimbuckje,  who  had  attempted  her  life. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unhappy  Kotwall  had  been  trampled 
to  death  by  the  elephant.  Next  morning  our  hero  saw 
Trimbuckje,  and  said  he  was  not  come  for  money,  but  to 
obtain  some  situation  by  which  he  might  gain  an  honest 
livelihood.  As  might  be  expected,  Trimbuckje  grinned  at 
the  word  "  honest,"  and  probably  thought  of  the  Kotwall's 
fate,  but  was  ready  enoilgh  to  send  him  to  Kandeish,  giving 
him  a  letter  to  the  collector  of  his  revenues.  Before  he 
left  Poona  Pandurang  paid  a  learned  pundit  five  rupees  to 
read  the  writing  taken  from  Sagoouah's  talisman.  It  turned 
out  to  be  pure  Sanscrit,  and  it  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Let  her  who  doth  this  trinkci  wear 
Guard  against  the  Gossein's  snare."    " 

"When  he  told  the  women  this,  they  said  that  Sagoonah's 
father  had  been  ruined  by  these  wretches,  who  had  sworn 
to  persecute  his  race.  He  had,  in  fact,  it  came  out,  brought 
the  Gossein  to  justice  for  some  crime,  and  hence  their 
enmity. 

Next  day  Pandurang  Hari  and  the  woman  set  out  for 
Kandeish,  and  it  is  only  another  proof  how  very  small  the 
world,  even  in  India,  is,  that  the  man  whose  ponies  and  bul- 
locks they  hired  to  carry  them  and  their  goods  was  an  ass- 
driver  who  had  joined  company  with  Pandurang  when  he 
escaped  from  the  English  fort.  He  was  a  rude,  impertinent 
fellow,  and  besides  recognizing  Pandurang,  insulted  the 
women  in  such  a  way  that  Pandurang  knocked  him  off  his 
bullock  and  made  him  beg  his  pardon.  He  also  resolved 
to  dismiss  him  at  the  next  town,  but  before  he  could  do  so 
the  driver  of  asses  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  for  an 
assault,  adding  that  he  was  a  deserter  from  the  English  who 
had  a  cantonment  in  the  place. 

While  this  charge  and  its  consequent  detention  were 
going  on,  Pandurang  was  separated  from  the  women  ;  and 
when  it  was  disposed  of  and  he  was  set  at  liberty,  it  was 
only  to  find  that  the  driver  of  asses  had  disappeared  with 
the  aunt  and  her  niece.  All  he  could  hear  was  that  the 
women  had  been  seen  early  that  morning  with  two  men,  one 
of  them  a  Gossein.  There  was  a  hue  and  cry  after  this, 
which  ended  in  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  being  found  tied  to 
stakes  in  a  cave.  Thither  they  had  been  taken  by  the 
Gossein  and  the  driver  and  robbed ;  but  the  two  rogues 
quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  the  driver 
stabbed  the  Gossein,  and  went  off  with  the  booty,  leaving 
the  mendicant  for  dead.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this 
Gossein  was  our  ubiquitous  old  iriend  Gabbag6,  and  we 
dare  say  the  reader  will  feel  glad  that  he  is  stretched  out  on 
the  plain  never  to  trouble  us  again,  but  what  was  as  won- 
derful as  his  ubiquity  was  the  vitality  of  this  Gossein,  who 
instead  of  dying,  rose  up  and  went  to  a  doctor,  promising  to 
be  back  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  in  this  interval  that  they 
were  discovered  and  rescued  by  Pandurang  Hari. 

We  wish  we  could  dwell  on  their  journey  to  Kandeish, 
and  tell  how  Pandurang  bought  him  a  two-edged  sword  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  only  to  be  robbed  of  all  his  money  by 
some  Thugs  ;  but  at  last  they  reached  their  destination,  and 
Pandurang  was  appointed  deputy  collector,  with  a  salary 
of  100  rupees  a  month.     Here  Pandurang  seems  to  have  re- 


solved to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  not  to  squeeze  the  ryots 
or  to  rob  his  master.  For  a  while  the  three  lived  very 
quietly  and  happily,  and  the  only  drawback  was  that  Sagoo- 
nah would  not  hear  of  his  addresses  so  long  as  she  was  not 
certain  of  the  death  of  her  betrothed.  But  at  the  end  of 
six  months  came  a  message  from  Trimbuckje  begging  Pan- 
durang to  return  to  Poona  to  get  him  out  of  a  difficulty.  It 
was  a  mere  trifle.  The  great  man,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Peishwa,  had  murdered  a  Shastra,  or  envoy,  on  his  way 
from  the  (iuicowar,  and  the  English  had  taken  up  his  cause 
and  insisted  on  the  extradition  of  Trimbuckje,  who  was  to 
be  sent  to  Thannah,  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  near 
Bombay. 

As  in  duty  bound,  Pandurang  Hari  said  he  would  accom- 
pany his  patron  whithersoever  he  went,  and  though  dying 
to  get  back  to  Kandeish  and  Sagoonah,  he  very  shortly  set 
out  for  Salsette ;  but,  no  sooner  was  Trimbuckje  incarcerated 
in  the  fort,  than  his  friends  began  to  plot  his  escape.  The 
end  was  that  the  Peishwa's  minister  got  out  of  Salsette 
much  in  the  same  way  as  I^ouis  Napoleon  escaped  from 
Ham.  Pandurang  Hari  and  Nanna,  another  attendant  of 
Trimbuckje,  were  left  behind,  but  released  by  the  English 
after  two  months,  and  set  off  to  rejoin  their  master,  expect- 
ing to  be  rewarded.  On  the  way  these  two  and  another 
friend  deliberated  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  betray 
Trimbuckje  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  so  get  a 
greater  reward,  but  on  consideration  they  resolved  unani- 
mously that  they  had  better  first  get  what  they  could  from 
their  patron  for  assisting  him  to  escape,  and  then  consider 
about  betraying  him  to  the  English. 

These  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  an  untoward 
event.  They  had  got  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Kandeish, 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Pindarees,  who 
forced  them  to  take  service  among  those  famous  freebooters, 
and  carried  them  off  to  a  fastness  in  a  jungle.  One  of  the 
first  faces  which  Pandurang  Hari  saw  in  that  robbers'  hole, 
again  reminding  one  of  "  Gil  Bias,"  was  that  of  Mahadeo, 
his  old  inkstand  bearer,  who  had  got  him  out  of  his  trouble 
by  burying  the  Carcoon.  It  was  dull  work  in  the  jungle, 
so  they  amused  themselves  at  night  by  telling  the  stories  of 
their  lives,  very  much  like  the  Calenders  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  the  first  story  was  that  of  the  inkstand  bearer, 
Mahadeo,  from  whom  Pandurang  heard  something  which 
not  only  surprised  him,  but,  as  the  advertisements  say,  was 
ultimately  very  much  to  his  advantage. 

Though  only  a  vagabond  Pindaree  Mahadeo  asserted 
that  his  father  was  brother  to  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  —  that 
prince  of  whose  debts  a  generation  ago  we  heard  so  much, 
and  of  which  we  really  do  not  know  whether,  like  the  Duke 
of  York's  debts,  they  are  still  unpaid ;  but  though  hb 
brother  he  was  not  his  heir,  for  he  had  an  elder  brother 
whom  he  loved  to  disparage  by  saying  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  washerwoman.  This  elder  brother  had  a  son,  and  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  besides  the  rivalry  of  the 
fathers  the  sons  were  rivals  also,  for  both  aspired  to  be 
betrothed,  when  quite  children,  to  the  daughter  of  a  hi^h 
caste  Brahmin.  Unfortunately  for  Mahadeo,  his  cousin 
was  preferred  as  nearer  to  the  Rajah's  throne,  on  which  the 
uncle  swore  the  most  awful  vengeance  on  both  father  and 
daughter.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  meet  his  brother, 
whose  name  was  Sewajd,  and,  returning  wounded,  said  that 
they  had  both  been  attacked,  and  that  he  had  escaped 
while  Sewaje  had  been  murdered,  a  blow  which  so  shocked 
him  that  he  determined  to  become  a  Gossein  and  retire 
from  the  world.  Not  content  with  this,  he  resolved  to  take 
his  son  with  him,  and  accordingly  sought  out  an  aged  Gos- 
sein, who  proceeded  to  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  sect,  which,  as  they  consisted  in  filling  their  mouths  re- 
peatedly with  blood  and  then  spurting  it  over  the  face  of 
an  idol  of  Siva,  so  disgusted  the  son,  together  with  other 
austerities  of  saintly  life,  that  he  soon  ran  away  and  had 
never  seen  anything  of  his  father,  the  pretender  to  Sattarah, 
since. 

After  a  series  of  adventures,  part  of  which  consisted  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Pandurang  Hari  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  Govindah,  he  had  enlisted  among  the  Pindarees, 
and  there  he  was.     The  next   night   the  second    Pindaree, 
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Fuzl  Khan,  told  his  story,  and  the  night  after,  the  third 
began  his,  but  it  was  cut  short  by  the  sound  of  a  horn  and 
the  announcement  that  the  English  were  at  hand.  The 
word  was  now  "  To  horse,"  and  the  Pindarees  mounted  and 
spurred,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  cavalry, 
who  smote  the  robbers  hip  and  thigh,  though  Pandurang 
Hari  and  Nanna,  his  friend,  were  lucky  enough  to  get  off 
safe.  They  reached  a  village  where  they  heard  the  news 
that  the  Peishwa  and  the  English  were  at  war,  and  that 
Trimbuckje  was  in  that  very  place.  Our  hero  sought  him 
out,  but,  instead  of  any  reward,  was  received  with  curses. 

Thereupon  Pandurang  made  for  his  village,  only  to  find 
that  the  women  had  departed,  leaving  the  house  empty. 
No  one  could,  or,  at  least,  no  one  would,  tell  him  any- 
thing about  them;  and  when  he  applied  to  be  reinstated  in 
his  place,  he  was  told  by  a  peon  that  the  sooner' he  made 
off-  the  better,  and  as  he  said  this,  he  drew  his  hand  sig- 
nificantly across  his  throat.  From  something  that  he 
heard,  however,  he  thought  that  Sagoonah  was  in  the 
strong  fort  at  Azeerghur,  and  thither  he  set  out.  On  the 
way  he  overtook  at  a  Durhm  Salleh,  or  caravanserai,  two 
travellers,  one  short  and  one  tall,  both  of  most  cut-throat 
appearance,  on  one  of  whom  he  recognized  the  pistols  which 
had  been  stolen  from  him  by  the  Thugs. 

At  first  these  fellows  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
and,  though  he  was  starving,  refused  to  give  him  any  rice. 
At  last  they  became  better  friends,  and  not  only  fed  him, 
but  proposed  that  he  should  become  their  accomplice  in  a 
perilous  undertaking.  Death,  however,  would  be  his 
reward  if  he  dared  to  deceive  them.  Then  they  led  him 
into  the  jungle  till  they  came  to  a  cave  with  an  iron  door, 
which  opened  by  a  secret  spring,  first  cousin  to  Ali  Baba's 
cave  and  its  "  Open  Sesame."  When  they  entered  this 
worthy  pair  informed  Pandurang  that  they  were  employed 
by  Gunput  Rao  Mahadeo,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Sattarah,  who,  though  a  Gossein,  known  by  the  name  of 
Gabbage,  was  anxious  to  find  his  son,  and  then  to  marry 
him  to  a  girl  with  an  immensely  rich  uncle,  whose  money 
would  induce  the  reigning  Rajah  to  resign  in  Gunput's 
favor,  and  thus  the  girl  would  become  Queen  of  Sattarah. 

The  reader  may  fancy  our  hero's  emotion  when  he  heard 
that  Sagoonah  was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  that  she  had 
when  last  seen  a  copper  talisman  round  her  neck.  She 
and  her  aunt  had  fled  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the 
Gosseins,  who  had  at  last  attempted  her  life  at  Poona,  and 
though  supposed  to  be  dead  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
they  had  fled  to  Kandeish,  under  the  protection  of  one 
Pandurang  Hari,  whom  the  Gossein  wished  to  be  dispatched 
at  once,  and  the  girl  brought  to  him  that  she  might  marry 
his  son  when  found. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Pandurang  Hari  showed  great 
address  on  this  occasion,  for,  though  he  admitted  that  he 
knew  the  women  and,  therefore,  could  help  the  Gossein  to 
find  them,  he  denied  altogether  th^t  he  was  Pandurang 
Hari,  and  in  fact  wormed  all  the  secrets  out  of  the  two 
rogues,  whom  it  was  agreed  he  should  precede  to  Azeer- 
ghur,  and  find  out  the  women  before  the  rest  arrived,  for  it 
was  reported  that  there  were  two  women  answering  their 
description  in  the  fort.  The  only  part  of  their  plan  which 
he  did  not  discover  was  something  about  a  "  Goatherd  of 
the  Glen,"  a  melodramatic  being  with  whom  these  rufiians 
had  some  business  to  transact  which  they  declined  to  con- 
fide to  their  supposed  accomplice.  With  a  full  wallet  and 
ten  rupees  paid  in  advance,  Pandurang  left  the  cave  for 
Azeerghur,  but  as  he  left  it  he  could  not  help  seeing  that 
the  small  iron  door  by  which  it  was  entered  could  be 
closed  from  the  outside  by  a  strong  iron  bolt,  and  yielding 
to  an  irresistible  temptation,  he  drew  it  at  once  across  the 
door,  thus  leaving  the  two  rufiians  to  a  lingering  and 
terrible  death.  He  had  some  scruples  in  doing  this,  but  at 
la«t  reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  as  the  right  thing,  though 
he  heard  his  late  companions  loudly  cursing  him  from  the 
inside. 

Now  he  set  out  for  Azeerghur,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
Sagoonah,  whose  history  he  now  knew  as  well  as  that  of 
Gunput  Rao,  aims  Gabbage  Gousla,  the  villainous  Gossein, 
and  his  son,  Mahadeo,  the  Pindaree.     As  he  went  through 


the  jungle  his  good  fortune  brought  him  to  a  spot  where 
two  tigers  were  contending  for  the  body  of  a  hircarrah,  or 
messenger.  While  the  tigers  disposed  of  the  body  Pan- 
durang Hari  possessed  himself  of  his  valuables,  his  staff 
or  emblem  of  ofiice,  and  the  letters  which  he  bore. 
Strange  to  say,  the  letters  were  to  Trimbuckje  from  the 
governor  of  Azeerghur,  and  said  that  the  two  women,  one 
of  whom  was  Sagoonah,  had  unfortunately  fled  from  the 
fort  and  could  not  be  found.  As  he  went  on  his  way 
through  the  jungle  he  came  to  the  glen,  and  very  soon  after 
to  the  goatherd's  hut,  but,  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  a 
venerable  man  came  out,  who  congratulated  him  on  his 
prudence  in  going  back  to  Azeerghur  with  the  staff  and 
blood-stained  ornaments  of  the  hircarrah,  who  had  only 
the  night  before  stopped  at  his  hut.  "  I  hope,"  he  added, 
"  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  you  came  by  them  by  rob- 
bery and  murder."  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  goatherd 
believed  the  tiger  story  when  he  heard  it. 

They  soon  became  such  good  friends  that  Pandurang 
Hari  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  goatherd  of  some 
danger  which  was  impending.  "  I  have  now  no  enemies," 
was  the  oblivious  answer,  but,  when  the  old  man  heard 
that  the  two  ruffians  were  in  the  pay  of  the  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Sattarah,  he  could  scarce  stand  upright. 
From  what  followed  Pandurang  Hari  had  no  doubt  that  the 
goatherd  was  no  other  than  Sewaje,  the  elder  brother  of 
Gunput  Rao,  alias  Gossein  Gousla,  who,  though  supposed 
by  Mahadeo,  the  Pindaree,  to  be  murdered,  was  still  alive, 
and  in  concealment.  Along  with  Pandurang  Hari  went 
the  goatherd,  who  packed  up  his  few  things  with  Hindoo 
celerity,  and  when  they  parted  gave  him  an  address  at 
Indore  at  which  he  might  be  heard  of  if  Pandurang  Hari 
heard  anything  as  to  the  machinations  of  Gabbage.  He 
also  gave  him  a  silver  ring  to  show  at  Indore  as  a  token, 
and  then  they  parted. 

After  a  series  of  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
meets  his  old  friend  Nanna  and  saves  his  life,  they  set  out 
from  Azeerghur  with  Fuzl  Khan,  who  also  turned  up  in  the 
way  peculiar  either  to  this  book  or  to  India,  for  Guzerat,  to 
find  Sagoonah.  On  the  way  thither  they  took  revenge  on 
Trimbuckje,  who  had  intrigued  with  Nanna's  wife,  besides 
his  other  crimes,  by  betraying  him  to  the  English,  who 
again  drag  him  off  to  prison,  and  so  there  is  one  villain  lesi 
in  the  story.  But  before  reaching  Guzerat  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bheels  in  the  jungle,  and  our  hero  at- 
tempts to  do  a  stroke  of  business  quite  equal  to  any  in  the 
book.  The  Bheels  finding  he  had  no  money  were  ready  to 
let  him  go,  but  while  the  chief  was  absent  trying  to  extort 
a  ransom  for  one  of  the  party,  Pandurang  Hari  came  across 
his  writing  box,  and  found  in  it  an  insolent  letter  to  the 
Guicowar  demanding  6000  rupees  to  be  paid  down  to  the 
bearer  in  cash  on  pain  of  ravaging  that  sovereign's  villages. 

It  at  once  occurred  to  our  hero  that  he  might  carry  off" 
this  letter,  and  present  it,  and  so  get  the  black  mail  for 
himself.  Away  he  went  to  Barodah  and  presented  the 
letter  to  the  Guicowar  in  person,  feeling  as  he  did  so  very 
much  as  he  felt  when  he  was  personating  the  magician  be- 
fore the  Peishwa.  Truth  to  say  he  had  chosen  an  awkward 
moment,  for  the  Guicowar  had  just  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  to  put  down  the  Bheels  by.  force,  and  so 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  them.  Had  not  the  13ritish  Resident 
been  at  the  palace,  ofl'Pandarang's  head  would  have  gone  ; 
but  when  he  confessed  and  said  he  was  no  Bheel,  and  that 
he  would  guide  a  force  to  attack  the  robbers  in  their  lair, 
he  was  forgiven  on  the  intercession  of  the  Reside  nt.  As 
he  was  departing  on  this  errand,  he  saw  Sagoonah  looking 
out  of  a  window  at  the  troops,  but  could  not  catch  her  eye. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  Bheels  were  surprised  and 
slain,  and  their  captives  released. 

Then  at  last  Pandurang  returned,  and  found  Sagoonah 
safe  and  sound  at  Broach,  and  the  transports  of  the  faith- 
ful lovers  may  be  imagined.  But,  for  all  that,  their  troubles 
were  not  over.  First  of  all,  Pandurang  fell  ill  of  a  jungle 
fever,  through  which  he  was  nursed  by  Sagoonah,  and  when 
he  recovered  and  took  to  the  profession  of  a  writer  or 
advocate,  he  was  so  dogged  and  persecuted  by  his  enemy 
Gabbage,  who  came  into  court  and  put  him  out  of  counte- 
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nance  by  inakin<r  faces  at  him  when  he  was  pleadin<;,  and 
by  trying  lo  carry  off  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  by  force,  that 
they  determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  Northern  Con- 
can  and  BO  elude  pursuit.  But  it  was  all  no  use,  for 
wherever  Pandurang  and  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  and  the 
faithful  Nanna  went,  they  were  watched  and  dogged  by 
Gabbagd  and  his  emissjiries,  one  being,  not  unnaturally,  the 
short  rufBan  whom  Pandurang  had  shut  up  in  the  cave, 
whose  name  was  Kookoo. 

At  last  they  outwitted  their  spies  by  sending  Sagoonah 
and  her  aunt  off  to  Bombay,  where  they  would  be  in  safety, 
and  by  liiriug  two  women  to  personate  them,  with  whom 
Pandurang  and  Nanna  set  off  for  Poona,  the  result  being 
that  when  the  spies  at  last  carried  off  one  of  the  women, 
imagiiUDg  her  to  be  the  lovely  Sagoonah,  whom  Gabbagd, 
now  avowedly  the  pretender  to  Sattarah,  meant  to  marry 
to  Mahadeo,  who  had  turned  up  in  the  usual  way,  they 
found  their  fancied  prize  was  only  an  ugly  old  hag. 

Having  placed  his  mistress  in  safety  under  English  pro- 
tection, Pandurang  Ilari  had  leisure  to  think  of  himself, 
and  finding  time  hanging  heavily  on  his  hands  at  Poona,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Indore  and  try  the  address  given  him  by 
the  goatherd  of  the  glen,  alias  Sewajd,  Gabbage's  elder 
brother,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sattarah.  Pan- 
durang went  to  Indore,  saw  Sewajd's  friend,  convinced 
him  of  the  truth  of  his  story,  and  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Sattarah  to  see  Scwajd,  and  inform  him 
of  Gabbagd's  machinations.  Just  then  a  sudden  thought 
struck  Pandurang,  much  as  in  a  melodrama  it  occurs  to 
the  hero  in  disguise  to  ask  some  one  else  if  he  has  not  a 
strawberry  mark  on  his  arm.  It  suddenly  struck  him  that 
there  in  Indore  lived  the  widow  of  his  first  friend  Sawunt 
Rao,  and  that  she  had  the  chain  of  his  infancy  in  her 
keeping.  He  told  this  to  his  new  friend,  who,  when  the 
chain  was  described,  said  mysteriously,  "  It  must  be,"  and 
when  he  saw  the  chain  itself,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  as  I 
thought ;  we  must  be  off  to-morrow.  He  who  first  bound 
that  chain  round  your  loins  pants  to  behold  you." 
*\  Who  ?  "  exclaimed  Pandurang  Hari.  "  He  whom  you 
seek  —  the  recluse  of  the  glen  —  your  father." 

And  so  out  our  hero's  secret  came.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sew^e,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sattarah,  and 
now  was  explained  the  Gossein  Gabbage's  hatred  against 
him,  for  he  it  was  who  had  been  betrothed  as  a  child  to 
Sagoonah  and  preferred  to  Mahadeo.  Gabbagd's  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  Pandurang  Hari  had  been  much  increased  of 
late  years  by  his  having  arrived  at  this  knowledge.  And 
now  our  readers  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
told,  but  that  Sewaje  and  Pandurang  Hari  should  rush 
into  one  another's  arras,  exclaitning  reciprocally  "  My  son, 
my  father,"  and  then  mount  the  Musnud  of  Sattarah  in  a 
glow  of  red  fire,  in  tUe  glare  of  which  our  hero  will  lead 
the  lovely  Sagoonah  to  what  represents  the  hymeneal  altar 
in  India.  Not  at  all !  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  is  not  Gab- 
bagd Gousla  still  alive,  and  plotting  ?  Just  before  that 
friend  at  Indore  —  we  forgot  to  say  his  name  was  Wanee 
—  was  to  set  out  with  Pandurang  Hari  for  Sattarah,  to 
embrace  his  father,  he,  like  a  pious  Hindoo,  stepped 
out  to  a  temple  to  say  his  prayers.  From  these  devotions 
he  never  returned,  nor  was  his  body  found,  though  spots  of 
blood  were  seen  on  the  pavement.  The  old  man  had  been 
made  away  with,  no  doubt,  by  the  ubiquitous  Gabbagd,  and, 
to  add  to  our  hero's  misfortunes,  the  populace,  as  he  had 
been  the  last  person  with  whom  Wanee  was  seen,  unani- 
mously accused  him  of  being  the  murderer,  and  nearly  tore 
him  to  pieces.  Still  he  resolved  to  get  to  Sattarah  and 
find  his  long  lost  father. 

By  this  time  the  claims  of  the  rival  pretenders  had 
nearly  come  to  an  outbreak.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
bands  of  armed  men,  whose  question  was  "  Under  which 
king,  Bezonian?"  Scarcely  had  Pandurang  Hari  got  into 
the  town  than  he  felt  sure  he  saw  Gabbagd  pass  him,  and 
next  he  fell  upon  a  company  of  men  who  begged  him  to 
enlist  on  their  side.  When  he  asked  which  side,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  they  were  Sewaje's  men,  so  he  joined  them, 
and  once  more  had  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  a  cavern. 
There  he  soon  showed  that  he  possessed  private  informa- 


tion of  importance,  and  when  he  told  them  of  Wanee's 
death,  an<l  how  the  Goatherd  of  the  Glen  was  an  old  friend 
of  his,  and  that  he  knew  Sewaje  was  hidden  in  Sattarah, 
the  re8f)ect  of  the  captains  of  the  band  so  much  increased 
that  thev  whispered  among  themselves  that  he,  no  doubt, 
was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Musnud  of  Sattarah. 

For  a  few  days  longer  our  hero  had  to  wait  for  the 
desired  interview  with  nis  father.  At  last  an  old  hag  led 
him  away  from  the  cave  and  into  the  town  and  up  to  the 
fort,  and  there  in  an  inner  chamber  he  was  met  by  a  vener- 
able old  man,  who  soon  recognized  him  as  the  youth  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  ring.  We  forgot  to  say  that  just 
before  this  Pandurang  Hari  had  had  a  brush  with  his 
father's  foes,  and  got  a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  The  old 
man  in  examining  the  wound  drew  aside  his  coat,  and  then 
saw  the  silver  chain  which  our  hero  now  wore  round  his 
arm.  "  My  son,  my  son,  my  own  Jeoba  ;  is  it  thou  indeed  ?" 
Yes,  it  was ;  and  then,  amid  many  transports,  Sewajd 
explained  that  after  the  boy  had  been  betrothed  to  Sagoo- 
nan,  Gunput  Rao,  alias  Gabbagd,  was  so  enraged  that  he, 
Sewajd,  had  fled  from  Indore,  with  his  son. 

Why  such  a  great  lord  did  not  travel  with  a  retinue  we 
cannot  say  ;  but  so  it  was,  the  father  and  son  set  out  from 
Indore  alone,  and  round  the  child's  waist  was  the  chain 
of  which  the  reader  has  heard  so  much.  Suddenly  they 
were  set  on  by  armed  men,  headed  by  Gunput  Gabbagd. 
The  child  was  taken  from  the  father  and  the  father  stabbed 
by  his  brother  and  left  for  dead.  Shortly  after  Wane« 
passed  that  way  and  played  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan and  restored  his  friend,  who  then  resolved  to  live  the 
life  of  a  recluse  until  affairs  at  Sattarah  took  a  turn  in  his 
favor.  As  for  his  son,  he  had  always  believed  him  to  be 
slain,  but  it  seemed  that  Gabbagd  had  been  disturbed  by  a 
band  of  armed  men  just  as  he  was  about  to  slay  him,  and 
could  only  find  time  to  throw  him  among  a  herd .  of  bul- 
locks, from  which  Sawunt  Rao,  who  led  the  band,  rescued 
him. 

Besides  this  information  on  his  side,  Pandurang  was 
able  to  give  his  father  the  welcome  news  that  Sagoonah 
had  escaped  the  machinations  of  the  Gossein,  and  that 
nothing  now  intervened  but  distance  between  her  and  her 
betrothed.  Yes !  Gabbage  intervened.  Though  there  was 
little  hope  for  his  side,  for  most  of  the  great  landowners 
sided  with  Sewajd,  and  though  he  consented  to  an  amica- 
ble arbitration  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Sattarah,  and  the  British  Resident  was  selected  as  umpire, 
he  was  still  a  traitor  to  the  end.  When  the  umpire  was 
ready  to  give  his  award,  the  forces  of  each  side  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  at  the  fort,  there  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  listen  to  it.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  city  Se- 
waje's adherents  were  furiously  attacked  by  Gunput  Gab- 
bage's troops,  commanded  by  him  and  his  son  Mahadeo 
and  the  villain  Kookoo.  The  engagement  soon  assumed 
the  character  of  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  Nanna, 
Pandurang's  friend,  was  matched  against  Mahadeo,  while 
Kookoo  singled  out  Pandurang  Hari,  and  accosted  him 
as  he  rode  up  on  a  tall  warhorse,  with  the  words,  "  I  have 
found  thee  at  last,  thou  would-be  king." 

Then  ensued  between  the  two  a  combat  only  equalled  by 
that  between  the  two  Masters  Crummies  to  which  Nicholas 
Nickleby  was  an  eye-witness.  They  cut  and  thrusted  and 
parried,  and  then  by  mutual  consent  they  paused  to 
take  breath.  Then  they  went  at  it  again,  cut  and  thrust 
and  slash  and  dash,  until  Kookoo  slashed  Pandurang's  lefl 
shoulder,  while  Pandurang  inflicted  such  a  severe  wound 
on  the  string  of  his  turban  that  it  fell  off.  Then  rising  in 
his  boots  and  availing  himself  of  his  superior  stature  our 
hero  dealt  his  stout  but  short  foeman  such  a  dint  on  his 
bare  head  that  his  wicked  skull  was  split,  though  his  sword 
shivered  in  his  hand.  So  much  for  Kookoo,  and  much  the 
same  for  Mahadeo,  whom  by  this  time,  after  a  fierce  strug- 
gle, Nanna  had  mortally  wounded.  Before  he  expired, 
the  old  hag  who  had  guided  the  son  to  the  father  sprang 
forward  in  the  fray  and  revealed  herself  as  the  mother  of 
Govindah,  the  Carcoon,  whom  Mahadeo  had  assisted  in 
hanging  and  burying.  "  My  son,  thou  art  avenged,"  she 
cried,  and  flitted  from  the  scene.     Many  had  fallen  on 
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each  side,  but  -Gunput  Gabbage,  as  usual,  escaped.  Both 
parties  had  to  surrender  to  the  English,  who  awarded  the 
succession  to  Sewaje,-and  sentenced  Gunput  to  be  blown 
from  a  gun,  from  which  fate  he  was  only  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  on  condition  that 
he  should  make  a  full  confession  of  his  crimes  and  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Fort  of  Ahmednuggur  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

With  this  confession  we  do  not  propose  to  trouble  our 
readers,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  have  taken  the 
hberty  of  using  it  already  to  explain  the  plot  as  we  went 
on.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  never  was  a  fuller  confession 
made  by  a  greater  scoundrel,  even  in  India.  In  the  mean 
time  Sagoonah  and  her  aunt  had  arrived  from  Bombay, 
and  been  formally  introduced  to  Sewaje,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  his  rich  and  lovely  daughter-in-law.  Next 
the  Brahmins  were  consulted  as  to  the  marriage,  which, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  they  decided  should  be  cele- 
brated as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  happy  day  came  the  priests  bound  the  hands 
of  the  happy  pair  together  with  grass,  their  garments  were 
tied  together,  the  bridegroom  made  his  oblations  to  fire, 
and  the  bride  dropped  rice  into  the  flame.  Then  followed 
some  ceremonies  which  we  cannot  describe  any  more  than 
we  can  give  the  beautiful  bride's  dress,  or  Avho  made  it,  or 
the  wedding  cake.  The  end  was  that  Pandurang  Hari 
and  Sagoonah  were  man  and  wife,  and  if  his  father^is  now 
dead,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  our  hero  has  ascended  the  Musnud 
of  Sattarah ;  nay,  perhaps,  he  may  have  been,  as  all  this 
happened  in  1803,  the  very  Rajah  of  Sattarah  who  con- 
tracted the  debts  so  often  mentioned  in  Parliament. 

Such  is  a  faithful  account  of  this  Hindoo  novel.  Our 
sketch  could  not  well  have  been  shorter,  regard  being  had 
to  the  length  of  the  story  and  the  variety  of  incidents 
interwoven  in  it.  It  was  written  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Hockley,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  who  served  in  the 
Deccan  and  in  the  Judge's  Court  at  Broach.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  has  now  reedited  it,  warns  us  against  taking 
the  author's  view  of  the  Mahratta  character  as  true  in  our 
time ;  and  even  in  his  own  time  he  thinks  that  the  writer 
■was  too  severe  a  judge  of  native  morality.  In  India,  he 
thinks,  th3  description  of  native  life  by  an  European  is 
very  much  in  the  style  of  the  man  who  describes  his  own 
combat  with  the  lion,  and  that  there  is  an  inevitable  short- 
sightedness in  official  life  in  India  which  makes  us  often 
pass  sweeping  censures  on  native  morals.  We  heartily 
hope  it  is  so,  and  we  believe  that  the  spread  of  education 
and  the  weight  of  our  power  have  wrought  great  changes  in 
this  respect ;  but  greater  still  must  follow  before  the  mass 
of  the  Hindoos  will  be  less  unscrupulous  in  their  dealings 
either  with  their  own  people  or  with  Europeans  than  Pan- 
durang Hari  confesses  himself  to  have  been.  But  all  this 
does  not  the  least  impeach  the  interest  of  "  Pandurantr 
Hari."  In  fact  there  is  a  quaintness  and  simplicity  in  the 
roguery  of  the  hero  that  makes  his  life  as  attractive  as  that 
of  Guzman  d'Alfarache  or  Gil  Bias,  and  so  we  advise  our 
readers  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  length  of  "  Pandurang 
Hari,"  but  to  read  it  resolutely  through.  If  they  do  this 
they  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  be  both  amused  and  in- 
terested. 
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"  But  if  you  admit  the  supernatural,  if  you  allow  its 
intervention  in  the  circumstances  of  actual  life,  what  —  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  —  what  is  there  left  for  sane 
reason  to  do  ?  " 

So  saying,  Anton  Stepanytch  magisterially  folded  his 
arms.  He  was  a  ministerial  counsellor  in  some  dcpaH- 
ment ;  and  as  he  had  a  deep  bass  voice  and  italicized  his 
phrases,  h<i  was  considered  By  some  as  an  oracle. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Monsieur  Finoplentof,  the 
master  of  the  house,  in  his  small  fluty  voice,  as  he  sat  in 
his  corner. 

"  I  must  confess  I  don't,  seeing  that  I  have  had  myself 
some  experience  of  supernatural  events." 


This  dissent  proceeded  from  a  stout  and  bald  gentleman, 
of  middle  height  and  middle  age,  who  had  remained 
hitherto  close  to  the  stove  without  uttering  a  single  word. 
Everybody  stared  at  him,  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence, 
broken  by  Anton  Stepanytch.  "  Really,  my  dear  sir,  do 
you  mean  to  tell  us,  seriously,  that  anything  supernatural 
ever  happened  to  you  ?  —  that  is  to  say,  anything  not  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  ?■  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  for  it,"  replied  the  dear  sir,  whose 
name  was  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,  ex-officer  of  hussars. 

"  Not  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature !  "  thun- 
dered Stepanytch,  evidently  proud  of  the  expression. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Exactly  as  you  do  me  the  honor  to 
describe  it." 

"  Very  extraordinary !  What  do  jou  say  to  it,  gentle- 
men ?  "  The  departmental  ministerial  counsellor  tried  to 
put  on  an  ironical  look,  but  his  features  rather  indicated 
the  presence  of  some  very  offensive  smell.  "  Would  you 
be  good  enough,"  he  continued,  "  to  oblige  us  with  a  few 
details  of  so  curious  an  adventure  ?  " 

"  You  wish  to  hear  what  occurred  ?  Nothing  is  easier. 
You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  or  perhaps  you  are  not,  that  I 
have  a  small  property  in  the  district  of  Kozelsk.  There 
is  a  little  farm,  a  kitchen-garden  to  match,  a  little  fish- 
pond, little  barns  and  stables,  besides  a  little  lodging,  — I 
am  a  bachelor, — just  sufficient  to  give  me  decent  shelter. 

"  One  evening,  some  six  years  ago,  I  came  home  rather 
late.  I  had  been  card-playing  with  a  neighbor,  but  I 
assure  you  that  I  walked  quite  straight.  I  undress,  get 
into  bed,  and  blow  out  the  candle.  Fancy,  gentlemen, 
that  as  soon  as  the  candle  is  out,  something  begins  to  stir 
under  the  bed.  What  is  it  ?  Mice  ?  No,  it  can't  be  mice. 
It  scratches,  walks,  kicks  about,  shakes  its  ears.  'Tis 
plain;  'tis  a  dog.  But  what  dog?  I  don't  keep  a  dog. 
'  It  must  be  some  stray  dog,'  I  say  to  myself,  '  treating 
himself  to  a  night's  lodging  here.  I  call  my  servant. 
'  Filka ! '  He  comes  with  a  light.  '  What's  this  ?  ' 
I  ask  him.  '  You're  a  poor  creature,  Filka ;  you  attend 
to  nothing !  A  dog  has  hid  himself  under  the  bed.' 
'  A  dog  ?  '  says  he.  '  What  dog  ?  '  '  How  should  I  know  ? 
'Tis  your  business  to  provide  your  master  with  pleasant 
entertainments.'  Filka  looks  under  the  bed  with  the  can- 
dle. '  There's  no  dog  there,'  says  he.  I  look  too,  and  in 
fact  there's  no  dog  to  be  found.  I  stare  at  Filka,  and  he 
bursts  out  laughing.  '  Stupid  ass,'  I  say  to  him,  *  when 
you  opened  the  door,  the  dog  shot  out.  You  can  attend 
to  nothing.  Do  you  suppose  I  have  been  drinking  ? ' 
He  was  going  to  answer,  but  I  told  him  to  take  himself  off. 
I  rolled  myself  up  into  a  ball  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  that 
night  I  heard  nothing  more. 

"  But  the  following  night,  fancy,  the  sport  begins  again. 
The  minute  I  blow  out  the  candle,  he  shakes  his  ears.  I 
again  call  Filka.  He  looks  under  the  bed.  Nothing.  I 
send  him  away,  and  blow  out  the  light  once  more.  Whew  ! 
the  deuce  1  Here's  the  dog.  'Tis  really  a  dog  ;  I  hear  him 
snort,  as  he  grubs  in  his  hide  after  fleas.  There's  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  '  Filka,'  I  shout,  '  come  here  without  a 
candle.'  He  comes.  'Well.  Do  you  hear  it?'  'I  hear 
it,'  says  he.  Without  seeing  him,  I  know  by  his  voice  he 
is  in  a  fright.  'How  do  you  explain  that?'  I  ask  him. 
'  How  should  I  explain  it  ?  'Tis  a  temptation  —  a  bewitch- 
ment.' '  Hold  your  tongue,  with  your  nonsensical  bewitch- 
ments.' But  we  both  of  us  shook,  as  if  we  had  the  ague. 
I  light  my  candle ;  no  more  dog ;  no  more  noise ;  nothing 
but  me  and  Filka,  as  white  as  sheets." 

"  'Tis  plain  you  are  a  man  of  courage,"  interrupted 
Anton  Stepanytch,  forcing  a  smile  half  of  pity  and  half 
of  contempt.  ""Tis  evident  you  have  served  in  the 
hussars." 

"  I  was  afraid  then,"  replied  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch ; 
"but  excuse  my  saying  that  I  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  you 
on  any  occasion.  But  listen  a  moment,  gentlemen.  This 
game  had  gone  on  for  about  six  weeks,  and  I  began  to  get 
used  to  it.  I  put  out  my  candle  every  night,  because  I 
cannot  sleep  with  a  light  in  the  room.  One  day  my  card- 
plajing  neighbor  drops  in  to  dinner,  taking  pot- luck,  and  I 
do  hira  out  of  fifteen  roubles.     He  looks  up.     '  It  is  get- 
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ting  dark,'  says  he ;  'I  must  be  moving.'  But  I  had  my 
plan.  '  Sleep  here,  Viissili  Vassiliitfh,'  says  I.  '  To-morrow 
1  will  give  you  your  revenge.'  VaBsili  Vassiliitch  considers, 
and  remains.  1  order  a  bed  to  be  made  for  him  in  my 
chamber.  We  go  to  bed,  we  chat,  we  talk  single  men's 
talk  —  nonsense  in  short.  Vassili  Vassiliitch  blows  out 
his  candle,  and  turns  his  back,  as  much  as  to  say  '  Schlaf'en 
sie  wohl.'  I  wait  a  minute,  and  then  blow  out  mine.  And 
fancy,  before  I  had  time  to  think  of  it,  the  sport  begins  ; 
the  orute  stirs,  crawls  from  under  the  bed,  walks  about  the 
room  —  I  hear  his  claws  upon  the  floor  —  shakes  his  ears, 
and  then,  patatras  I  upsets  the  chair  that  stood  by  Vassili 
Vassiliitch's  bedside.  'PorRrii  Kapitonovitch,'  says  he, 
and,  mind,  (juite  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  'you  have  set 
up  a  dog.  Is  it  a  sporting  dog  ?  '  *  As  to  dog,'  says  I,  '  I 
have  none,  and  have  never  had.'  '  Not  a  dog  V  What  is 
it  then  ?  '  '  What  is  it,  indeed  ?  Light  your  candle,  and 
you  will  see.'    '  Not  a  dog  ?  '     '  No.' 

"  I  hear  him  try  to  light  a  match,  fr-r,  fr-r.  All  the 
while  he  was  doing  it  the  dog  went  on  scratching  himself 
with  his  hind-leg.  The  candle  is  lighted.  Nothing ! 
Vanishe*!  !  Vassili  Vassiliitch  looks  at  me,  and  I  look  at 
him.  'What's  the  meaning  of  this?'  says  he.  'The 
meaning  is  this,  that  if  you  put  Socrates  and  the  Grand 
Frederick  together,  they  can't  explain  it.'  And  I  tell  him 
the  whole  history.  You  should  have  seen  him  jump  out  of 
bed,  like  a  scalt  cat.  '  Put  my  horses  to,'  says  he.  '  I 
won't  stop  here  another  minute.  You  are  a  lost  man, 
under  a  spell.     Bring  out  my  horses  instantly.' 

"  I  managed  to  quiet  him  ;  his  bed  was  shifted  into 
another  room,  and  lights  kept  burning  all  the  rest  of  the 
ni^ht.  Next  morning  he  was  considerably  calmer.  While 
drinking  our  tea  he  gave  me  his  advice.  And  1  must  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  my  neighbor  is  a  man  —  a  superior 
man.  He  brought  his  mother-in-law  to  reason  in  a  most 
•extraordinary  way.  She  became  as  gentle  aa  a  lamb ;  and 
it  is  not  everybody,  you  know,  who  can  get  the  better  of  a 
mother-in-law." 

"  I  see  you  are  a  philosopher,"  again  interrupted  Anton 
Stepanytch,  with  the  same  compassionate  and  disdainful 
smile. 

"  Philosopher !  "  repeated  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,  this 
time  knitting  his  brows  and  twisting  his  mustaches  angrily. 
"  1  don't  pretend  to  that.  But  I  can  give  lessons  in  philos- 
ophy, and  good  ones  too,  upon  occasion." 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Anton  Stepanytch,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  terrible  reply,  or  at  least  a  withering  look  ;  but 
the  ministerial  counsellor  merely  changed  his  contemptu- 
ous smile  for  a  smile  of  indifference,  yawned,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  that  was  all. 

"  Well,"  continued  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,  "  Vassili's 
advice  was,  '  Leave  home  for  a  few  days,  and  go  to  the 
town  of  Belev.  There  is  a  man  there  who  may  assist  you. 
If  it  takes  his  fancy  to  help  you,  well  and  good  ;  if  it 
doesn't,  there's  nothing  to  be  done.  Ask  for  Prokhorytch 
Pervouchine.  and  tell  him  you  come  fi-om  me.'  I  thanked 
him  for  the  recommendation,  and  immediately  ordering  out 
a  tarantass,  told  Filka  to  drive  me  at  once  to  Belev.  For 
1  thought  to  myself,  '  Although  up  to  the  present  time,  my 
nocturnal  visitor  has  done  me  no  injury,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  great  annoyance,  and,  moreover,  quite  unbefitting  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  officer.'     What's  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  And  you  went  to  Belev  ?  "  murmured  Monsieur  Fino- 
plentof. 

"  Straight,  without  stopping.  I  find  out  Prokhorytch  — 
an  old  man  in  a  patched  blue  vest,  a  tattered  cap,  busy 
planting  cabbages,  with  a  goat's  beard,  not  a  tooth  in  his 
head,  but  never  did  I  see  such  piercing  eyes.  He  stares 
at  me  fixedly  ;  so ;  then  he  says,  '  Have  the  goodness  to 
step  into  the  house.'  House  !  a  hovel !  not  room  to  turn 
yourself  about  in  ;  on  the  wall  an  image  as  black  as  coal, 
and  heads  of  saints,  black,  too,  except  their  eyes.  '  You 
want  to  consult  me  ?  '  '  Indeed  I  do.'  '  Very  well;  state 
your  case.'  And  my  gentleman  sits  himself  down,  takes  a 
ragged  cotton  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  spreads  it 
on  his  knee?,  and,  without  asking  me  to  take  a  seat,  re- 
gards me  as  if  he  were  a  senator  or  a  minister.     And,  what 


is  strangest  of  all,  a  sudden  fright  overtakes  me.  Before 
1  can  make  an  end  of  my  story,  my  heart  sinks  down  to 
my  heels.  When  I  have  done,  he  ^ays  nothing,  but  knits 
bis  brows  and  bites  his  lips.  A  last  he  majestically  and 
deliberately  asks,  '  Your  name?  Your  age?  Your  parents? 
Married  or  single?  '  Then,  again  knitting  his  brows  and 
biting  his  lips,  he  raises  his  finger  and  Kays,  '  Prostrate 
yourself  before  the  holy  images  of  the  pure  and  gracious 
bishops.  Saints  Zozimus  and  Savvat  of  Solevetz.'  1  pros- 
trate myself  at  full  length,  and,  if  he  had  told  me  to  do 
anything  else,  faith  !  I  should  have  done  it.  I  see,  gentle- 
men this  sets  you  a  laughing,  but  I  didn't  feel  the  least  in- 
clination to  laugh. 

"  •  Rise,  young  man,'  he  says,  after  a  time.  '  We  can 
help  you  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  sent  as  a  punishment, 
but  as  a  warning ;  that  is  to  say,  your  friends  have  reason 
to  be  anxious  about  you.  Happily  there  is  some  one  who 
prays  for  you.  Go  to  the  bazaar,  and  buy  a  young  dog, 
which  you  will  never  suffer  to  leave  you,  night  or  day. 
Your  ghostly  visitations  will  cease,  and,  besides  that,  the 
dog  may  render  you  a  service.* 

"  You  can  fancy  what  delight  this  promise  gave  me.  I 
made  Prokhorytch  a  profound  salutation  and  was  going 
away,  when  it  struck  me  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to  offer 
him  my  acknowledgments.  1  took  a  three-rouble  paper  out 
of  my  pocket,  but  he  pushed  back  my  hand,  saying,  '  These 
services  are  not  sold  for  money.  Give  it  to  a  chapel,  or  to 
the  poor.'  I  saluted  him  again,  bowing  down  to  his  girdle, 
and  immediately  set  off  for  the  bazaar. 

"  Would  you  believe  that  the  first  thing  \  see  there  is  a 
man  in  a  gray  smock-frock  carrying  a  puppy  two  months 
old,  brown,  with  white  fore-feet  and  muzzle.  'Holal* 
says  I  to  the  gray  smock-frock.  '  The  price  of  your 
anirnal?'  '  Two  roubles.'  '  Take  three.'  He  Mped  with 
astonishment,  thinking  me  mad,  but  I  stuffed  the  note 
between  his  teeth,  and  ran  off  with  the  dog  to  my  tarantass. 
The  horses  were  quickly  put  in  harness,  and  the  same 
evening  I  reached  home.  All  the  way,  I  nursed  the  dog 
on  my  knees,  and  when  he  whined  I  called  him  Treasure  1 
Treasurouchko  !  I  fed  him  and  gave  him  drink  myself. 
I  had  straw  brought  and  a  bed  made  for  him  in  my  chamber. 
I  blew  out  the  candle.     1  was  in  the  dark. 

"  '  Let  us  see,'  says  I.  '  Is  it  going  to  begin  ?  '  Not  a 
sound  to  be  heard.  '  Come  on.  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  Show 
yourself,  rascal.'  I  was  growing  brave.  '  Give  us  another 
specimen,  if  only  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.*  I  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  puppy's  breathing.  '  Filka ! '  I  shouted. 
'  Come  in,  stupid.'  He  came  in.  '  Do  you  hear  the  spectre 
dog?  '  '  No,  sir,  I  hear  nothing; '  and  he  began  to  laugh. 
'  Ah  !  you  hear  nothing  now ;  nothing  ?  Here's  half  a 
rouble,  to  drink  my  health.'  '  Permit  me  to  kiss  your 
hand,'  said  the  rogue,  feeling  his  way  in  the  dark.  I  leave 
you  to  guess  how  glad  I  was." 

"  And  is  that  the  end  of  your  adventure  ?  "  asked  Anton 
Stepanytch,  but  this  time  without  his  ironical  grin. 

'*  Yes,  as  far  as  the  noises  are  concerned.  But  I  have 
something  more  to  tell  you.  My  dog  Treasure  grew  tall 
and  stout ;  well  set  on  the  legs,  strong  square  jaws,  long 
hanging  ears.  His  attachment  to  me  was  wonderful  : 
where  I  went,  he  went  ;  he  never  let  me  be  out  of  his  sight. 

"  One  summer's  day  —  and  there  was  a  drought  un- 
known to  the  oldest  inhabitant  —  the  air  was  laden  with 
hot  flickering  vapors.  Everything  was  burnt  up.  The 
farm-laborers,  like  the  crows,  stood  gasping  in  the  heat, 
open-mouthed.  The  sky  was  dull,  with  the  sun  hanging 
in  it  like  a  red-hot  cannon-ball.  The  very  sight  of  the  dust 
set  you  sneezing.  I  was  tired  of  remaining  shut  up  in  the 
house,  with  the  outer  blinds  closed  to  keep  out  the  heat  ; 
so  as  soon  as  the  afternoon  became  a  little  less  sultry,  I 
started  to  see  a  lady-neighbor  of  mine,  who  resided  about 
a  verst  from  my  house.  She  was  very  charitable,  still 
tolerably  fresh  and  young,  always  well-dressed,  only  just 
a  trifle  capricious.  I  don't  know  that  that's  any  great 
crime  in  women  ;  both  parties  gain  by  it. 

'•  I  manage  to  reach  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  her 
house,  although  the  road  had  seemed  deucedly  long ;  but 
I  was  kept  up  by  the  thought  that  Ninfodora  Semenovna 
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•would  bring  me  to  myself  with  cranberry- water  and  other 
cooling  drinks.  The  handle  of  the  door  was  in  my  grasp, 
when  all  at  once  I  hear  from  behind  a  peasant's  cottage 
the  shouts  of  men  and  the  screams  of  women  and  children. 
I  look.  Gracious  Heavens !  there  rushes  straight  at  me 
an  enormous  red  brute,  which  at  first  sight  I  could  not 
suppose  to  be  a  dog,  open-mouthed,  with  bloodshot  eyes 
and  bristling  hair.  The  monster  mounts  the  steps,  and, 
stupefied  with  terror,  unable  to  stir,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  some  big  white  tusks  and  a  red  tongue 
covered  with  foam.  But  the  next  moment,  another  solid 
body  flashes  past  me  like  a  shell  from  a  mortar.  'Tis 
Treasure,  come  to  my  assistance,  who  seizes  the  beast  by 
the  throat  and  clings  to  him  like  a  leech.  The  other 
gasps,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  falls.     I  open  the  door  and 

i'ump  into  the  entrance-hall  without  hardly  knowing  where 
am.  I  close  the  door  with  all  my  strength,  and  shout  for 
help  while  the  battle  is  furiously  raging  outside.  The 
whole  house  is  upside  down.  Ninfodora  Semenovna 
rushes  forward,  with  her  head-dress  all  awry.  I  peep 
through  the  door,  opening  it  just  ajar.  '  The  mad  dof,' 
an  old  woman  screams  from  a  window,  '  has  run  off  to  the 
village.'  I  step  out.  Where  is  Treasure  ?  Ah,  here  he 
is,  poor  fellow,  lame,  torn,  and  bleeding.  People  have 
flocked  up,  as  they  would  to  a  fire.  '  What's  the  cause  of 
all  this  ?  '  I  ask.  '  One  of  the  count's  famous  dogs,  gone  mad. 
He  has  been  prowling  about  the  neighborhood  since  yester- 
day.' We  then  had  for  a  neighbor  a  dog-fancying  count, 
who  procured  all  sorts  of  breeds  from  all  sorts  of  places. 

"  I  run  to  a  glass,  to  see  if  I  am  bitten.  Thank  Heaven, 
not  a  scratch,  only,  as  you  may  guess,  I  was  as  green  as  a 
meadow,  and  Ninfodora  Semenovna,  stretched  on  a  divan, 
sobbed  like  a  clucking  hen.  You  understand  that.  First, 
the  nerves ;  then,  sensibility.  Good !  she  comes  to  herself, 
and  asks  me  in  a  husky  voice,  '  Are  you  alive  ?  '  <  I  believe 
so,'  says  I,  '  and  'tis  Treasure  who  saved  me.'  '  What  a 
noble  creature  ! '  says  she.  '  Has  the  mad  dog  killed  him  ? ' 
"  '  No,'  says  I,  '  he  is  not  dead,  but  badly  wounded.'  '  In 
that  case,'  says  she,  '  you  must  shoot  him  immediately.' 
'  Nothing  of  the  kind,'  says  I.  '  I  shall  try  and  cure  him.' 
At  that  moment.  Treasure  comes  and  scratches  at  the  door. 
I  open  it.  '  Good  Heavens ! '  says  she,  '  what  are  you 
doing  ?  He'll  eat  us  all  up.'  '  Pardon  me,'  says  I,  '  that 
doesn't  come  on  immediately.'  '  Gracious  goodness ! '  says 
she, '  is  it  possible  ?  You  are  gone  mad  too.'  '  Ninfodora,' 
says  I,  '  make  your  mind  easy,  calm  your  fears,  be  reason- 
able.' All  to  no  purpose.  She  begins  screaming.  '  Get 
out,  quick,  you  and  your  horrid  dog.'  '  That's  it  ?  '  says  I. 
'  Very  well,  I  will  get  out.'  '  Directly,'  says  she,  '  not 
another  minute  !  Be  off  with  you !  You  are  a  monster. 
I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  the  man  is  as  mad  as  his 
dog.'  '  Well  and  good,'  says  I,  '  only  give  me  a  carriage. 
I  don't  mean  to  run  the  risk  of  going  home  on  foot.'  '  Give 
him  a  calash,  a  droschky,  whatever  he  will;  only  let  him  be 
off  at  once.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  What  big  eyes  he  has  !  How 
he  foams  at  the  mouth ! '  Thereupon,  she  ran  out  of  the 
room,  gave  her  femme-de-chambre  a  box  on  the  ears,  and 
fainted  away.  You  may  believe  me,  gentlemen,  or  you 
may  not,  but  from  that  moment  all  intimacy  between  Ninfo- 
dora Semenovna  and  myself  was  broken  off;  and,  upon 
calm  consideration,  I  feel  that,  for  this  sole  service,  I  owed 
Treasure  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  could  never  be  repaid. 
"  I  took  Treasure  into  the  calash  with  me,  and  drove 
straight  home.  I  examined  him,  washed  his  wounds,  and 
determined  to  take  him  next  morning  at  daybreak  to  the 
midwife  of  the  Efrem  district,  a  wonderful  old  man,  who 
mutters  strange  words  over  a  glass  of  water  with  which, 
they  say,  he  mixes  vipers'  venom.  You  swallow  that  and 
are  cured  in  a  twinkling. 

"  While  making  these  reflections,  night  came  on;  that 
is,  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  So  I  went  to  bed,  with 
Treasure  close  by,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  whether  it 
was  the  heat,  or  the  fright,  or  the  fleas,  or  my  own  reflec- 
tions, no  sleep  was  lo  be  had.  I  drank  water,  opened  the 
■window,  played  the  Moujik  of  Komarino  on  the  guitar, 
with  Italian  variations,  all  to  no  purpose.  '  This  chamber 
is  insupportable,'  says  I.     '  With  a  pillow  and  a  pair  of 


sheets,  I  have  only  to  cross  the  garden,  pass  the  night  in 
the  hay-shed,  and  breathe  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  open 
fields.  All  the  stars  are  shining,  and  the  sky  is  covered 
with  little  white  clouds  which  scarcely  stir.' 

"  Nevertheless,  I  couldn't  find  sleep  on  the  hay  any  more 
than  in  my  bed.  My  head  kept  running  on  presentiments, 
and  what  old  Prokhorytch  had  told  me.  Impossible  to 
comprehend  what,  in  fact,  is  incomprehensible.  But  what 
does  Treasure  mean  by  whimpering  and  whining  ?  His 
wounds,  doubtless,  smart.  But  the  real  impediment  to 
sleep  was  the  moon,  staring  me  full  in  the  face,  flat,  round, 
and  j'ellow.  She  seemed  to  do  it  out  of  very  insolence. 
The  doors  of  the  hay-shed  stood  wide  open.  You  could 
see  the  country  for  five  versts  in  front  of  you  ;  that  is,  you 
saw  everything  bright  and  yet  indistinct,  as  is  the  case  with 
moonlight. 

"  I  looked  till  I  fancied  I  saw  something  moving,  a  shadow 
passing  to  and  fro,  not  very  near,  then  a  little  nearer. 
What  is  it  ?  A  hare  ?  No,  it  is  bigger  than  a  hare.  It 
crosses  a  silvery  meadow  in  this  direction.  My  heart 
beats,  but  curiosity  masters  fear.  I  get  up,  stare  hard, 
with  wide-open  eyes,  and  feel  a  cold  shudder,  as  if  some- 
body had  clapped  a  bit  of  ice  on  my  back.  The  shadow 
rushes  forward,  like  a  hurricane  ;  it  is  at  the  hay-shed 
door ;  'tis  the  mad  dog  of  yesterday.  He  howls,  and  flies 
at  me  with  flaming  eyes.  But  brave  Treasure,  who  had 
kept  watch,  springs  up  from  the  hay.  They  fight  and 
wrestle,  mouth  to  mouth,  bounding  hither  and  thither,  one 
snarling,  yelling  ball. 

"  All  I  remember  is  that  I  fell  over  them,  and  ran  across 
the  garden  till  I  reached  my  chamber.  After  the  first 
fright,  I  raised  the  house.  Everybody  armed  themselves 
with  something :  one  had  a  lantern,  another  a  cudgel.  I 
took  a  sabre  and  a  revolver,  bought  when  the  serfs  were 
emancipated,  in  case  of  need.  Shouting,  and  hearing 
nothing,  we  ventured  to  enter  the  hay-shed,  where  we  found 
my  poor  Treasure  lying  dead. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  I  began  to  bellow  like  a  calf.  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  before  the  faithful  friend  who  had  twice 
saved  my  life  and  kissed  his  dear  head.  When  my  old 
housekeeper,  Prascovie,  found  me  in  this  position,  '  What 
do  you  mean,  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch,'  she  angrily  said,  '  by 
taking  on  so  about  a  dog  ?  Yes,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself;  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold.'  (It  is  true 
I  was  but  scantily  clad.)  .'  And  if  the  dog  has  lost  his  life 
in  saving  yours,  he  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  honor.' 
"  Without  quite  agreeing  with  Prascovie,  I  returned  to 
the  house.  The  mad  dog  was  shot  next  day  by  a  soldier 
of  the  garrison,  because  his  hour  was  come  ;  for  it  was  the 
first  time  that  very  soldier  had  ever  fired  a  gun,  although 
he  wore  a  medal  for  saving  his  country  in  1812.  This, 
gentleman,  is  why  I  told  you  that  something  supernatural 
had  happened  to  me." 

The  speaker  was  silent,  and  filled  his  pipe. 
"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  Finaplentof,  "  no  doubt  you 
led  a  holy  life,  and  this  was  the  recompense  of  "  —  He 
stopped  short,  observing  that  Porfirii  Kapitonovitch's  eyes 
grew  smaller  and  his  mouth  broader,  as  if  irresistibly 
tempted  to  laugh. 

"  But  if  you  once  admit  the  supernatural,"  insisted  An- 
ton Stepanytch,  "  if  you  once  allow  its  intervention  in  the 
circumstances  of  actual  life,  so  to  speak,  what  is  there  left 
for  sane  reason  to  do  ?  "  • 

Nobody  could  find  a  suitable  reply. 

Such  is  an  abbreviated  upshot  of  TourgudnefTs  Dog, 
which  occupies  but  a  very  small  space  in  the  Nouvelles 
Muscovites,  done  into  French  partly  by  Prosper  Merim^e, 
and  pai'tly  by  the  Russian  author  himself. 


AN  UNINVITED  GUEST. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  on  a  hot  summer's  day  ;  the 
long  polished  counters  of  our  bank,  the  Roj-al  Domestic 
Bank,  were  crowded  with  customers  —  money  was  flowing 
in   and  running:  out   in   the   usual  business-like  manner. 
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From  a  raised  desk  in  my  private  room,  I,  the  manager  of 
the  Royal  Domestic  Bank,  looked  out  on  the  busy  scene  with 
a  certain  pri<le  and  pleasure.  The  Royal  Domestic  is  not  a 
long-establislu'd  institution,  and,  without  vanity,  I  may  say 
that  much  of  its  prosperity  and  success  is  attributable  to  the 
zeal  and  expciience  of  its  manager.  In  corroboration  of 
this  statement,  I  might  refer  to  the  last  printed  Report  of 
the  directors,  laid  befoi-e  the  shareholders  at  their  annual 
meeting,  in  which  they  are  pleased  to  say —  But  after 
all,  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  guilty  of  undue  egotism  and 
conceit,  if  I  repeat  the  flattering  terms  in  which  they  speak 
of  me. 

A  clerk  put  his  head  inside  my  door.  "  Mr.  Thrapstow, 
sir,  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Send  him  in,  Roberts,"  I  said. 

Charles  Thrapstow  I  had  known  from  boyhood  ;  we  had 
both  been  reared  in  the  same  country  town.  The  fact  that 
his  parents  were  of  considerably  higher  social  status  than 
mine,  perhaps  made  our  subsequent  intimacy  all  the  pleas- 
anter  to  me,  and  caused  me  to  set  a  value  upon  his  good 
opinion  greater  than  its  intrinsic  worth.  Thrapstow  was  a 
stockbroker,  a  very  clever,  pushing  fellow,  who  had  the  rep- 
utation of  possessing  an  excellent  judgment  and  great  good 
luck.  At  my  request,  he  had  brought  his  account  to  our 
bank.  It  was  a  good  account ;  he  always  kept  a  fair  bal- 
ance, and  the  cashier  had  never  to  look  twice  at  his  checks. 

Charlie,  like  everybody  else  in  business,  occasionally 
wanted  money.  I  had  let  him  have  advances  at  various 
times,  of  course  amply  covered  by  securities,  advances  which 
were  always  promptly  repaid,  and  the  securities  redeemed. 
At  this  time,  he  had  five  thousand  pounds  of  ours,  to  secure 
which  we  held  City  of  Damascus  Water-company's  bonds 
to  the  nominal  value  of  ten  thousand.  My  directors  rather 
demurred  to  these  bonds,  as  being  somewhat  speculative  in 
nature  ;  but  as  I  represented  that  the  Company  was  highly 
respectable,  and  its  shares  well  quoted  in  the  market,  and 
that  I  had  full  confidence  in  our  customer,  our  people  sanc- 
tioned the  advance.  I  had  perhaps  a  little  uneasy  feeling 
myself  about  those  bonds,  for  they  were  not  everybody's 
money,  and  there  might  have  been  some  little  diflSculty  in 
finding  a  customer  for  them  in  case  of  the  necessity  for  a 
sudden   sale. 

Thrapstow  came  in  radiant.  He  was  a  good-lookinf 
fellow,  with  a  fair  beard  and  moustache,  bright  eyes  of 
bluish  gray,  a  nose  tilted  upwards  giving  him  a  saucy,  res- 
olute air ;  he  was  always  well  dressed,  the  shiniest  of  boots, 
the  most  delicate  shade  of  color  in  his  light  trousers  and 
gloves,  the  glossiest  of  blue  frock-coats,  a  neat  light  dust- 
coat  over  it,  a  blue  bird's-eye  scarf  round  his  throat,  in 
which  was  thrust  a  massive  pin,  containing  a  fine  topaz,  full 
of  lustre,  and  yellow  as  beaten  gold. 

"  Well,  I've  got  a  customer  for  those  Damascus  bonds 
waiting  at  my  office  ;  sold  'em  well,  too  —  to  Billings 
Brothers,  who  want  them  for  an  Arab  firm.  One.  premium, 
and  I  bought  at  one  discount." 

''  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  Charlie,"  I  said,  and  I  felt  really 
pleased,  not  only  for  Thrapstow's  sake,  but  because  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  bonds,  and  the  directors'  shrugs 
whenever  they  were  mentioned. 

"  Hand  'em  over,  old  fellow,"  said  Charlie,  "  and  I'll  bring 
you  Billings's  check  up  in  five  minutes.  You  won't  have 
closed  by  then  ;  or  if  you  have,  I'll  come  in  at  the  private 
door."     " 

I  went  to  the  safe,  and  put  my  hand  upon  the  bonds. 
Charlie  stood  there  looking  so  frank  and  free,  holding 
out  his  hand  for  the  bonds,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  to 
him,  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  Bring  vour  customer  here, 
and  let  him  settle  for  the  bonds,  and  then  I  will  hand  them 
over.  I  should  have  said  this  to  anybody  else,  but  somehow 
I  couldn't  say  it  to  Charlie.  There  would  only  be  five 
minutes'  risk,  and  surely  it  was  no  risk  at  all. 

The  thing  was  done  in  a  moment ;  I  was  carried  away  by 
Thrapstow's  irresistible  manner.  I  handed  over  the  bonds, 
and  Charlie  went  off  like  a  shot. 

It  wanted  seven  minutes  to  three,  and  I  sat  watching  the 
hands  of  the  clock  in  a  little  trefiior,  despite  my  full  confi- 
dence in  Thrapstow  ;  but  then  I  had  so  thorough  a  knowl-    I 


edge  of  all  the  rules  of  banking,  that  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
that  I  had  done  wrong.  A  few  minutes,  however,  would  set 
it  right.  Charlie's  white  hat  and  glittering  topaz  would 
soon  put  in  an  appearance. 

Just  at  a  minute  to  three  the  cashier  brought  me  three 
checks,  with  a  little  slip  of  paper  attached.  They  were 
Thrapstow's  checks,  for  fifteen  hundred  —  twelve  hundred 
and  three  hundred  odd  re8p«ictively,  and  his  balance  was 
only  five  hundred  odd. 

I  turned  white  and  cold.  "  Of  course  you  must  refuse 
them,"  I  said  to  the  cashier. 

When  he  went  out,  I  sat  in  my  cliair  quite  still  for  a  few 
moments,  bewildered  at  the  sudden  misfortune  that  had 
happened  to  me.  Charles  Thrapstow  was  clearly  a  de- 
faulter ;  but  there  was  this  one  chance  —  he  might  have 
given  the  checks  in  the  confidence  of  selling  those  bonds, 
and  placing  the  balance  to  his  account.  In  due  course, 
these  checks,  which  were  crossed,  would  have  been  brought 
to  the  clearinw-house,  and  have  been  presented  on  the 
morrow.  But  it  seemed  that  his  creditors  had  some  mis- 
trust of  him,  and  had  caused  the  checks  to  be  demanded 
out  of  due  course. 

The  clock  struck  three.  Charles  had  not  come  back. 
The  bank  doors  closed  with  a  clang.  I  could  endure  the 
suspense  no  longer.  Telling  the  bank  porter  that  if  Mr. 
Thrapstow  came,  he  was  to  be  admitted  at  the  private  door, 
and  was  to  be  detained  in  my  room  till  I  returned,  I  went 
out,  and  made  my  way  to  his  office,  which  was  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant.  He  wasn't  there.  The  clerk,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  knew  nothing  about  him.  He  was  in 
Capel  Court,  perhaps  —  anywhere,  he  didn't  know.  Had 
he  been  in  within  the  last  half-hour  ?  Well,  no ;  the  clerk 
did  not  think  he  had.  His  story,  then,  of  the  customer 
waiting  at  his  office  was  a  lie. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  went  back  to  the  bank.  No ;  Mr. 
Thrapstow  hadn't  been  in,  the  porter  said.  I  took  a  cab 
and  went  off  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Gredgemount,  the  solicitor 
to  the  bank.  I  told  him  in  confidence  what  had  happened, 
and  asked  his  advice.  "  Could  I  get  a  warrant  against  this 
Thrapstow  for  stealing  the  bonds  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  '  said  Gedgemount,  "  I  don't  think  you 
can  make  a  criminal  matter  of  it.  It  isn't  larceny,  because 
you  abandoned  the  possession  of  the  bonds  voluntarily. 
No  ;  I  don't  see  how  you  can  touch  him.  You  must  make 
a  bankrupt  of  him,  and  then  you  can  pursue  him,  as  having 
fraudulently  carried  off  his  assets." 

But  that  advice  was  no  good  to  me.  I  think  I  was  wrong, 
in  taking  it.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  gone  straight  off  to 
the  police  office,  and  put  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
tectives. Dignified  men  of  law,  like  Gedgemount,  always 
find  a  dozen  reasons  for  inaction,  except  in  matters  that 
bring  grist  to  their  own  mill. 

I  went  home  completely  disheartened  and  dejected.  How 
could  I  face  my'directors  with  such  a  story  as  that  I  had  to 
tell?  The  only  excuse  that  I  could  urge  of  private  friend- 
ship and  confidence  in  the  man  who  had  robbed  us,  would 
make  the  matter  only  the  worse.  Clearly,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  told  the  circumstances  to  the  directors,  I  should  be 
bound  to  place  my  resignation  in  their  hands,  to  be  put  into 
force  if  they  thought  fit.  And  there  would  be  little  doubt 
but  that  they  would  accept  it.  How  damaging,  too,  the 
story  would  be  to  me,  when  I  tried  to  obtain  another  ap- 
pointment. 

I  had  promised  to  take  my  wife  and  children  for  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  river,  as  soon  as  the  bank  closed,  and  the 
youngsters  eagerly  reminded  me  of  my  promise.  I  replied 
so  savagely  and  sternly,  that  the  childi-en  made  off  in  tears ; 
my  wife,  coming  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  fared  little 
better.  I  must  have  had  a  sunstroke  or  something,  she  told 
me,  and  brought  bandages  and  eau  de  Cologne.  I  flung 
away  in  a  rage,  and  went  out  of  the  house.  I  must  be 
doing  something,  I  felt,  and  I  hailed  a  cab  and  drove  to 
Thrapstow's  lodgings. 

Mr.  Thrapstow  wasn't  coming  home  that  night,  his  land- 
lady told  me;  she  thought  he  was  away  for  a  little  jaunt; 
but  she  didn't  know.  He  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  a 
small   house   in  Ecclesford    Street,    Pimlico  —  two   rooms 
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opening  into  each  other.  I  told  the  woman  that  I  would  sit 
down  and  write  a  letter.  She  knew  me  well  enough,  as  I 
had  frequently  visited  Thrapstow,  and  she  left  me  to  my- 
self. Then  I  began  to  overhaul  everything,  to  try  to  find 
out  some  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  A  few  letters  were  on 
the  chimney-piece :  they  were  only  circulars  from  trades- 
men. In  the  fireplace  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
charred  tinder.  He  had  evidently  been  burning  papers 
recently,  and  a  quantity  of  them.  I  turned  the  tinder  care- 
fully over,  spreading  it  out  upon  a  newspaper.  I  found 
nothing  legible  except  one  little  scrap  of  paper,  which  the 
fire  had  not  altogether  reduced  to  powder,  on  which  I  saw 
the  name  Isabel  shining  with  metallic  lustre.  Then  I  went 
to  the  bedroom,  and  searched  that.  Here,  too,  were  evident 
preparations  for  flight :  coats  and  other  garments  thrown 
hastily  into  cupboards,  boxes  turned  out,  an  odd  glove  or 
two  lying  upon  the  dressing-table.  I  carefully  searched  all 
the  pockets  for  letters  or  other  documents,  but  I  found 
nothing.  The  keys  were  left  in  all  the  receptacles ;  an 
instance  of  Charlie's  thoughtfulness  for  others,  in  the 
midst  of  his  rascality. 

Lying  upon  the  wash-stand  was  a  card,  which  was  blank 
upon  one  side,  but  on  the  other  had  the  name  of  a  photog- 
rapher printed  upon  it.  The  card  was  wet,  as  if  it  had 
been  soaked  in  water  ;  and  near  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a 
round  irregular  cut,  which  did  not  quite  penetrate  the  card. 
It  had  evidently  once  had  a  photograph  fastened  on  it ; 
accordingly,  the  card  had  been  wetted,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  photograph,  whilst  the  face  of  the  portrait  had 
evidently  been  cut  out,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  locket  or 
something  similar. 

It  struck  me  at  once  that  the  photograph  about  which  a 
man  on  the  eve  of  flight  would  take  so  much  trouble,  must 
be  of  a  person  very  dear  to  him  ;  probably  his  sweetheart. 
Although  I  had  been  intimate  with  Thrapstow,  he  had 
always  been  very  reserved  as  to  his  own  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, and  I  had  no  clue  to  guide  me  to  any  of  them,  except 
the  photographer's  card. 

Reentering  my  cab,  I  drove  off  to  the  photographer's. 
There  was  no  number  or  distinguishing  mark  upon  the 
card,  and  the  chances  seemed  faint  that  he  would  be  able 
to  tell  me  anything  about  it.  Indeed,  at  first,  when  the 
man  found  that  I  wasn't  a  customer,  he  seemed  little  in- 
clined to  trouble  himself  about  the  matter.  The  promise 
of  a  fee,  however,  made  him  more  reasonable,  and  he 
offered  to  let  me  see  his  books,  that  I  might  search  for  the 
name  I  wanted  to  find.  But  then  I  didn't  know  the  name 
I  wanted  to  find.  It  was  unlikely  that  the  photograph  had 
been  done  for  Thrapstow  ;  if  it  had,  there  would  probably 
appear  in  the  books  only  the  useless  record  of  his  address,' 
already  known  to  me.  Then  the  man  shook  his  head.  If 
I  didn't  know  the  name,  it  was  no  use  looking :  the  card 
was  nothing,  he  said  ;  he  sent  hundreds  out  every  month. 
What  information  could  he  possibly  give?  me  ?  Then  I 
tried  to  describe  the  personal  appearance  of  Thrapstow. 
But  again  he  shook  his  head.  If  he  hadn't  taken  his  like- 
ness, he  wouldn't  be  likely,  to  remember  him  ;  hardly  even 
then,  so  many  people  passed  through  his  hands. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  carelessly  holding  the  card  in 
his  fingers,  glancing  at  it  now  and  then,  and  suddenly  an 
idea  seemed  to  strike  him.  "  Stop  a  bit,"  he  said,  and 
went  into  his  dark  chamber,  and  presently  emerged, 
smelling  strongly  of  chemicals.  "  Look  here,"  he  said 
triumphantly.  I  looked,  and  saw  a  very  faint  ghostly  im- 
pression of  a  photograph.  "  It's  printed  itself  through," 
said  the  man  —  "  they  will  sometimes  —  and  I've  brought 
it  to  light.  Yes,  I  know  the  original  of  that."  Again  ho 
dived  into  a  closet,  and  brought  out  a  negative  with  a 
number  and  label  to  it.  Then  he  turned  to  his  book,  and 
wrote  down  an  address  for  me  —  Mrs.  Maidmont,  Larkspur 
Road,  Notting  Hill. 

Away  I  went  to  Larkspur  Road.  Mrs.  Maidmont's 
houiie  was  a  small,  comfortable  residence,  witli  bright  win- 
dows, verandahs,  gorgeous  window-boxes,  and  striped  sun- 
blinds.  Mr.s.  Maidmont  was  at  home,  said  a  very  neat, 
pretty-looking  maid ;  and  I  sent  in  my  card,  with  a 
message  :  "  On  most  important  business/'     The  maid  came 


back  to  say  that  her  mistress  did  not  recognize  the  name, 
but  would  I  walk  in  ?  I  was  shown  into  a  pretty  drawing- 
room  on  the  first  floor.  An  elderly  lady  rose  to  greet  me 
with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  at  the  same  time  with  a  good 
deal  of  uneasy  curiosity  visible  in  her  face.  This  was  not 
the  original  of  the  photograph,  who  was  a  young  and  charm- 
ing girl. 

"  Madame,"  I  said  rapidly,  "  I  believe  that  my  friend, 
Charles  Thrapstow,  is  well  known  to  you  ;  now,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  1  should  ascertain  where  he  is  at 
this  moment." 

"  Stay  !  "  said  the  old  lady.  "  You  are  laboring  under 
a  complete  mistake;  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
gentleman  whose  name  you  mention;  a  name  I  never  heard 
before." 

Was  she  deceiving  me  ?     I  did  not  think  so. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Maidmont  may  know,"  I  said  eagerly, 

"  Miss  Maidmont  is  not  likely  to  have  formed  any  ac- 
quaintance without  her  mother's  knowledge,"  said  Mrs. 
Maidmont  with  dignity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  alterna- 
tive but  for  me  to  retreat  with  apologies. 

"I  am  very  busy,  you  see,"  went  on  the  old  lady,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  ;  and  indeed  the  room,  now  I  looked 
about  me,  I  saw  to  be  strewed  with  preparations  for  some 
festive  event,  a  ball  perhaps,  or,  from  a  wreath  of  orange 
blobsoms  that  I  saw  peeping  out  of  a  milliner's  box,  more 
likely  a  wedding.  I  was  about  to  take  my  departure  reluc- 
tantly, when  a  young  girl,  a  charming  young  girl,  bounded 
into  the  room  :  she  was  the  original  of  the  photograph. 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  "  she  cried,  "  here's  a  letter  from  poor 
Charlie  to  say  he  can't  possibly  come  here  to-night  !  Isn't 
it  provoking  ?  And  I  want  to  consult  him  about  so  many 
things." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Isabel,"  said  the  old  lady  placidly, 
"you'll  have  enough  of  his  company  after  to-morrow." 
From  which  I  judged  that  my  surmise  as  to  the  wedding 
was  correct,  and  that  Charlie  was  the  bridegroom-elect. 
jj,"  By  the  way,"  she  went  on,  "  here's  a  gentleman,  Isabel, 
who  insists  that  we  know  a  Mr.  Charles  —  I  forget  the 
name  now." 

*'  Thrapstow,"  I  interjected. 

"  A  Mr.  Charles  Thrapstow.  You  know  of  no  such 
person,  Bella  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  no  Mr.  Charles  but  Charles  Tempest,"  said 
Isabel. 

"  It  is  singular,  too,  that  the  initials  of  our  friends  should 
be  the  same.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  given  your  portrait, 
taken  by  Blubore  of  Kensington  "  — 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mrs.  Maidmont  rising,  and  sound- 
ing the  bell,  "  this  is  rather  too  much  from  a  total  stranger. 
We  don't  know  your  friend,  and  we  don't  know  you. 
Susan,  show  this  gentleman  out." 

"But  a  gentleman,"  I  cried,  "  with  blue  eyes,  and  yellow 
beard  and  moustache,  and  turned-up  nose." 

"  No  more  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Maidmont.  "  Am  I  to  repeat 
once  more,  we  know  nothing  about  him  ?  " 

What  could  I  do  under  these  circumstances  but  take  my 
leave?  In  Susan,  however,  I  found  an  unexpected  ally. 
She  had  heard  my  parting  words  of  description,  and  she 
turned  to  me  as  we  were  descending  the  stairs,  and  said, 
"  Miss  Isabel's  young  man  is  exactly  like  that."  Half  a 
crown  and  a  few  blandishments,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  even  my  worthy  spouse  would  have  con- 
doned, put  me  into  possession  of  the  facts. 

Miss  Maidmont  was  really  going  to  be  married  to- 
morrow morning  at  St.  Spikenard's  Church  to  a  Mr.  Charles 
Tempest,  a  very  good-looking  young  man,  whom  they  had 
not  known  long,  but  who  seemed  to  be  very  well  off".  My 
description  of  my  friend  tallied  exactly  with  Susan's  of  the 
bride<Toom ;  but  the  coincidence  might  be  merely  acci- 
dental. 

"  Had  Miss  Maidmont  a  photograph  of  her  lover  ?  "  I 
asked. 

She  had,  in  her  own  room,  it  seemed.  Susan  couldn't 
get  at  it  now  without  suspicion ;  but  she  promised  to  secure 
it,  and  bring  it  with  her  if*  I  would  meet  her  at  nine  o'clock 
at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
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I  was  punctual  to  my  tryst;  and  at  nine,  Susan  made 
her  appearance  with  a  morocco-case  containin{»  an  excellent 
likeness  of  my  friend,  Charles  Thrapstow,  massive  pin  with 
topaz  in  it,  and  ail. 

I^ow  what  was  to  be  done?  Should  I  go  to  Mrs.  Maid- 
mont,  and  tell  her  how  she  was  deceived  in  her  daughter's 
lover  ?  That  would  have  been  the  way  best  adapted  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  Maidmonts ;  but  would  it  bring 
back  the  five  thousand  pounds  ?     1  thought  not. 

"  Miss  Maidmont,"  I  soliloquized,  "  will  find  some  way 
to  warn  her  lover.  Even  robbing  a  bank  may  not  embitter 
a  girl  a<;ainst  her  sweetheart,  and  no  doubt  she's  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Charlie."  No ;  I  determined  on  a 
different  plan. 

I  rose  early  next  morning,  dressed  myself  with  care,  put 
on  a  pair  of  pale  primrose  gloves,  donned  my  newest  beaver, 
and  took  cab  to  bt.  Spikenard's,  Notting  Hill. 

The  bells  were  jangling  merrily  as  I  alighted  at  the 
church-door  ;  a  small  crowd  had  already  gathered  on  the 
pavement,  drawn  together  by  that  keen  foresight  of  cominw 
excitement  characteristic  of  the  human  species.  "  Friend 
of  the  bridegroom,"  I  whispered  to  the  verger,  and  1  was 
forthwith  shown  into  the  vestry.  The  clergyman  was  there 
already,  and  shook  hands  with  me  in  a  vague  kind'of  way. 

"  Not  the  bridegroom  ?  "  he  said  in  a  mild  interrogative 
manner.  I  told  him  that  I  was  only  one  of  his  friends,  and 
we  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  a  comatose  kind  of  way, 
till  a  little  confusion  at  the  vestry-door  broke  the  spell. 
"  Here  he  comes  1  "  whispered  some  one ;  and  next  moment 
there  appeared  in  the  vestry,  looking  pale  and  agitated,  but 
very  handsome,  Mr.  Charles  Thrapstow. 

1  had  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  a  corner, 
before  he  recognized  who  I  was.  When  he  saw  me,  I 
thought  he  would  have  fainted.  "  Don't  betray  me,"  he 
whispered. 

I  held  out  my  hand  with  significant  gesture. 

"  Five  thousand,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  You  shall  have  it  in  five  minutes." 

"  Your  minutes  are  long  ones.  Master  Charles,"  I  said. 

With  trembling  fingers,  he  took  out  a  pocket-book,  and 
handed  me  a  roll  of  notes. 

"  I  meant  it  for  you,  Tom,"  he  said.  Perhaps  he  did, 
but  we  know  the  fate  of  good  intentions. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  count  over  those  notes :  there 
were  exactly  five  thousand  pounds. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  Master  Charlie,  take  yourself  off!  " 

"  You  promised,"  he  urged,  "  not  to  betray  me." 

"  No  more  I  will,  if  you  go." 

"  She's  got  ten  thousand  of  her  own,"  he  whispered. 

"  Be  off ;  or  else  "  — 

"  No  ;  I  won't,"  said  Charlie,  making  up  his  mind  with 
a  desperate  effort;  "111  not.    I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  bit  of  a  stir,  and  a  general 
call  for  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  had  just  arrived,  people 
said.  He  pushed  his  way  out  to  the  carriage,  ^nd  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  Isabel,  who  fell  back  in  a  faint. 
There  was  a  great  fuss  and  bustle,  and  then  some  one  came 
and  said  that  there  was  an  informality  in  the  license,  and 
that  the  wedding  couldn't  come  off  that  day. 

I  didn't  wait  to  see  anything  further,  but  posted  off'  to 
the  bank,  and  got  there  just  as  the  board  were  assembling. 
I  suppose  some  of  the  directors  had  got  wind  of  Thrap- 
stow's  failure,  for  the  first  thing  I  heard  when  I  got  into  the 
board-room  was  old  Venables  grumbling  out :  "  How  about 
those  Damascus  bonds,  Mr.  Manager  ?  "  I  rode  rough- 
shod over  old  Venables,  and  tyrannized  considerably  over 
the  board  in  general  that  day,  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
how  close  a  thing  it  was,  and  how  very  near  shipwreck! 
had  been. 

As  for  Thrapstow,  I  presently  heard  that,  afler  all,  he 
had  arranged  with  his  creditors,  and  made  it  up  with  Miss 
Maidmont.  He  had  a  tongue  that  would  wind  round  any- 
thing, if  you  only  gave  him  time,  and  I  wasn't  much  sur- 
prised at  hearing  that  his  wedding-day  was  fixed.  He 
hasn't  sent  me  an  invitation,  and  I  don't  suppose  he  will, 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  thrust  myself  forward  a  second 
time  as  an  uninvited  guest. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  BEES. 

There  are  few  bobbies  which  a  man  rides  more 
eagerly,  when  he  has  once  mounted  it,  than  bee-keeping. 
It  is  not  merely  the  pleasant  occupation  and  continual 
change  of  interest  which  these  industrious  creatures  pro- 
vide for  their  master,  that  so  engross  his  thoughts ;  but, 
luckily  for  human  nature,  always  glad  to  engage  in  a  fray, 
there  are  many  vexed  questions  connected  with  the  life 
and  economy  of  the  hive-bee,  which  evoke  the  love  of  con- 
troversy as  well,  in  all  properly  enthusiastic  apiarians. 
From  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  rliny  to  those  of  Swam- 
merdam,  Hubier,  and  Kirby,  naturalists  have  wrangled  over 
the  bee.  In  the  very  last  book  published  on  bees,  the  dis- 
sensions of  rival  bee-keepers  on  disputed  points  in  their 
life-history  are  still  brought  forward  as  prominently  as  ever. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  advocate  no  theory,  nor  to 
dilate  on  the  wondrous  instincts  of  the  bee,  but  simply  to 
recount  some  of  the  more  curious  lore  connected  witn  the 
little  insect  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

According  to  Virgil,  Jupiter  gave  the  bee  its  marvellous 
habits,  because  bees  fed  him  with  honey  when,  as  an  infant, 
he  lay  concealed  in  the  Cretan  cave  from  his  father's 
search.  The  Curetes,  a  Cretan  tribe,  used  to  dance  round 
the  babe  and  drown  his  cries  by  rattling  brazen  cymbals, 
whence  comes  the  origin  of  swarms  of  bees  at  the  present 
day  being  pursued  by  housewives  with  much  clanging  of 
keys  against  frying-pans,  the  belief  being  universal  that 
this  noise  is  agreeable  to  them.  Indeed  Pliny,  with  ques- 
tionable logic,  argues,  because  this  clatter  is  always  made 
when  bees  swarm,  therefore  they  must  be  gifled  with  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Kirby,  who  wrote  a  most  valuable  mon- 
ograph on  bees,  estimated  that  there  are  about  250  species 
of  them  in  England.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  those 
bees  which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  destitute  of 
all  offensive  weapons.  Humboldt,  however,  explains  that 
they  have  stings,  though  comparatively  feeble  ones,  and 
they  use  them  very  seldom  —  only,  in  short,  when  irritated 
and  forced  to  defend  themselves.  While  seated  on  the 
peak  over  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  he  tells  us,  "  deter- 
mining the  dip  of  the  needle,  I  found  my  hands  covered 
with  a  species  of  hairy  bee,  a  little  smaller  than  the  honey- 
bees of  the  north  of  Europe.  These  insects  make  their 
nests  in  the  ground  ;  they  seldom  fly,  and  from  the  slow- 
ness of  their  movements  I  should  have  supposed  they  were 
benumbed  by  the  cold  of  the  mountain.  The  people  call 
them  anfjelitos  (little  angels),  because  they  very  seldom 
sting."  (Cosmos,  i.  435.)  Among  the  numerous  tribes  of 
leaf-cutting  and  mason  bees  common  in  England,  most  pos- 
sessors of  a  garden  must  have  noticed  the  ravages  of  the 
megachile  centuncularis,  one  of  the  former  class.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  hive-bee,  and  cuts  little  segments,  as  clear 
as  if  punched  out  by  a  machine,  from  the  leaves  of  ro.ses 
and  peas.  The  operation  is  very  speedily  performed  when 
the  bee  has  once  made  her  choice ;  the  strong  mandibles 
go  to  work,  and  soon  the  bee  flies  off  with  her  green  load. 
If  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  her  nest  is  situated  in  some 
palisade  or  gate-post.  The  creature  runs  her  tunnels  into 
the  wood  by  means  of  these  same  powerful  jaws,  and 
then  lines  them  with  the  pieces  of  leaf.  They  are  not  fast- 
ened together,  but  the  cells  are  honey-tight,  and  as  fast  as 
they  are  lined  with  leaves,  an  egg  is  dropped  into  each. 
Perhaps  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  the  other  ancient  writers  who 
speak  of  bees  carrying  ballast  to  steady  themselves  in 
windy  weather,  had  witnessed  the  doings  of  leaf-cutting 
bees,  and  confounded  them  with  hive-bees. 

What  we  know  as  the  queen  bee  was  always  with  the 
ancients,  in  treating  of  hive-bees,  called  the  king,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  absolute  master  of  the  community.  They 
describe  him,  truly  enough,  as  being  twice  as  large  as  the 
common*  bee,  more  glittering  in  aspect,  and  (says  Pliny, 
with  a  touch  of  imagination)  "  on  his  brow  glitters  a  whit- 
ish spot,  like  a  diadem."  Dryden  shall  translate  from  Vir- 
gil how  he  is  obeyed  :  — 

The  king  presides,  his  subjects'  toil  surveys ; 
The  servile  route  their  careful  Caesar  praise  ; 
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Him  they  extol,  they  worship  him  alone, 
They  crowd  his  levees  and  support  his  throne. 
They  raise  him  on  their  shoulders  with  a  shout. 
And  when  tleir  sovereign's  quarrel  calls  them  out. 
His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy. 
And  think  it  honor  at  his  feet  to  die. 

The  king  is  stingless  ;  "  armed  only  with  his  majestic  port." 
Modern°science  regards  this  so-called  king  as  mother  and 
monarch  of  the  hiv'e.  It  is  found  that  she  lives  four  years, 
and  is  hatched  from  the  egg  in  fourteen  days,  while  the 
workers  require  twenty-one  days,  and  the  drones  twenty- 
four.  These  strange  figures  are  part  of  the  mystery  attach- 
ing to  bees  ;  but  a  still  more  curious  fact  connected  with 
this  point  is,  that  bees  have  the  power  at  will  of  develop- 
ing common  eggs  into  queen  bees.  This  is  done  by  remov- 
int'  an  e''"  into  a  royal  cell,  and  feeding  the  little  grub 
with  a  substance  of  a  milky  gelatinous  appearance,  known 
as  "  royal  jelly."  These  facts  have  been  ascertained  with- 
out a  doubt  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  one  of  the  most  successful 
bee-keepers  of  the  day ;  though  what  the  exact  analysis  of 
this  "  royal  jelly  "  may  be  is  utterly  unknown.  The  chief 
unction  of  the  queen  in  the  hive  is  to  lay  eggs,  from  which 
the  future  population  will  spring.  A  healthy  queen,  dur- 
in«y  her  life,  is  estimated  to  lay  the  enormous  number  of 
800,000  eggs  ;  often  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  months  to- 
gether, she  will  lay  2000  a  day.  Whether  these  eggs  are 
all  alike,  or  whether  some  are  distinctly  worker-eggs,  and 
others  as  distinctly  drone-eggs,  is  one  of  the  numerous 
questions  on  which  all  bee-keepers  are  at  issue. 

The  working  bees  form  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
hive.     To  them  belong  industry,  labor,  patience,  ingenuity 
—  in  short,   all  the  virtues   of  the  race ;  and  while  each 
knows  his  own  duty,  and  does  it,  the  efibrts  of  all  are  di- 
rected towards  the  weal  of  the  community. 
Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide  ; 
These  drudge  in  fields  abroad,  and  those  at  home 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  the  labored  comb ; 
To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive, 
Some  nurse  the  future  nation  of  the  hive. 
Studious  of  honey  each  in  his  degree, 
The  youthful  swain,  the  grave  experienced  bee. 

The  working  bee  never  lives  longer  than  nine  months ; 
they  labor  so  incessantly,  that  it  is  supposed  they  never 
sleep.  The  daily  consumption  and  waste  of  a  large  hive 
of  bees  in  summer  may  be  taken  at  two  pounds  of  honey  ; 
it  will  show  the  industry  of  the  working  bees  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  beyond  this,  such  a  hive  in  favorable  weather 
will  often  accumulate  honey  to  the  amount  of  four  and  six 
pounds  daily.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  record  that  a  hive  once 
gained  twenty  pounds'  weight  of  it  in  two  days !  It  is  cu- 
rious that  even  a  wild  hive  of  bees  can  soon  be  taught  to 
recognize  and  refrain  from  attacking  people  who  approach 
them.  No  wonder  that  the  ancients  esteemed  them  divine ; 
that  their  poet  laureate,  according  to  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, assigns  them  "  a  participation  in  the  Supreme  Mind 
and  in  heavenly  influences  ;  "  and  that  another  speaks  of 
their  powers  of  presaging  wind  and  fine  weather.  Modern 
science  points  out  that  the  fructifying  of  many  flowers  is 
due  to  the  labors  of  bees  in  mingling  the  pollen  ;  and  most 
gardeners  must  have  noticed  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a 
pure  strain  of  any  plant  when  these  active  workmen  have 
access  to  other  varieties  of  it. 

Within  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers  the  bee  finds  the 
thin  sweet  juice  which  we  know  as  honey  ;  but  when  this 
is  carried  home  and  deposited  in  wax  cells,  it  recjuires  to 
be  swallowed  again  by  the  bees,  when  it  undergoes  a  thick- 
ening process,  and  becomes  honey  proper.  Honey  gath- 
ered almost  exclusively  from  one  kind  of  plant  or  flower 
acquires  its  special  flavor.  Thus  clover-honey  is  clear  and 
pleasant  both  to  the  eye  and  the  palate,  but  that  made  from 
sycamore  and  gooseberry  flowers  far  exceeds  it.  Heather- 
honey  is  much  darker  than  other  kinds.  The  blossoms  of 
many  of  our  trees  furnish  excellent  honey,  which  Virgil  has 
not  forgotten.  When  celebrating  the  Corycian  bee-master, 
who  was  first  of  his  neighbors  to 

Squeeze  the  t^ombs  with  golden  liquor  crowned, 


iie  is  careful  to  add. 

His  limes  were  first  in  flower. 

Few  blooms  are  more  grateful  than  this  to  bees. 

At  certain  times  in  spring  the  leaves  of  sycamores  and 
kindred  trees  are  covered  with  a  species  of  clammy  sub- 
stance which  bees  collect  greedily.  Unfortunately,  its  dark 
color  and  disagreeable  flavor  do  much  damage  to  the  honey, 
and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  bee-keepers  if  their  charges 
never  heeded  its  attractions.  Wonderful  views  were  held 
regarding  it  before  science  took  it  in  hand.  Pliny  sup- 
posed it  to  be  "  the  perspiration  of  the  sky,  the  saliva  of 
the  stars,  or  the  moisture  deposited  by  the  atmosphere 
while  purging  itself,  corrupted  by  its  admixture  with  the 
mists  of  eartlT."  Countryfolk  deem  it  a  deposit  of  the  east 
winds,  and  talk  of  it  as  "  John  Honeydew."  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less,  however,  than  the  product  of  apides,  which  in 
spring  are  frequently  largely  generated  on  trees  of  the  syc- 
amore family. 

Drones  were  anciently  esteemed  imperfect  bees  —  the 
slaves  of  the  true  bees.  They  work  but  little,  says  the 
great  naturalist  of  old  days,  but  that  little  and  the  heat 
they  cause  is  useful  in  a  hive.  It  is  now  known  that 
drones,  are  really  the  males  of  the  community,  the  gay 
young  bachelors  that  woo  the  queen  when  swarming-time 
arrives.  They  have  ever  served  morality  as  an  awful  ex- 
ample to  hold  up  to  the  young ;  for  they  never  think  of 
working,  and  it  is  questioned  whether,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,"  they  even  take  the  trouble  to  feed  themselves. 
Certain  it  is,  that  working  bees  have  frequently  been  seen 
feeding  them,  much  as  a  bird  supplies  her  gaping  young 
ones.  Virgil  characteristically  calls  them  ignavum  fucos 
peeus;  andlagain,  immunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  fucus. 
A  suitable  Nemesis  always  pursues  them  :  they  are,  after 
a  time,  thrust  out  of  the  hive  to  perish  of  starvation,  or  else 
actually  murdered.  Stingless  and  lazy,  every  one  must 
have  seen  them  just  before  winter  sitting  torpidly  on  a 
bough,  or  feebly  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  Death 
is  then  already  laying  his  hand  upon  them. 

It  has  always  been  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  com- 
munity in  a  hive  should  be  deemed  a  republic  or  a  king- 
dom, and  many  writers  have  decided  according  to  their 
own  political  views.  Pliny  judged  it  to  be  a  republic,  with 
chiefs,  afi'airs  of  state,  and  (most  wonderful  of  all)  national 
character;  and  Virgil  almost  verbally  agrees  with  him. 
Shakespeare,  who  never  forgets  to  touch  upon  the  sur- 
roundings of  home,  adopts,  naturally  enough,  the  view  that 
bees  live  under  a  monarchy.  His  ideas  are  so  beautifully 
expressed  that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  them  recalled 
to  his  mind :  — 

So  work  the  honey-bees ; 

Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 

The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts  ; 

Where  some,  hke  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  hum 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.     (Henry  V.  i.  2.) 

Wonderful  stories  concerning  the  production  of  bees  were 
current  in  ancient  times.  Some  thought  that  bees  gath- 
ered their  young  off  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  from  the  flowers 
of  the  honey-wort,  the  reed,  or  the  olive.  Pliny  speaks  of 
them  as  sitting  on  their  eggs  like  hens.  It  was  a  very  gen- 
eral opinion  that  bees  were  produced  from  the  putrid 
bodies  of  cattle.  Virgil  gives  a  recipe  for  the  purpose  with 
the  greatest  gravity.  All  will  remember  the  story  of  Sam- 
son and  the  honey  that  he  took  from  the  slain  lion  in  the 
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vineyards  of  Timnath.  Naturally  Shakespeare  remem- 
bered this  fact :  — 

'Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.     (Henry  IV.) 

The  truth  of  such  stories  is  that  occasionally  the  bee  lays 
its  eggs  in  such  carcasses,  trusting  that  the  warmth  engen- 
dered by  decomposition  will  hatch  them.  There  were  en- 
thusiastic bee-keepers  in  old  times,  as  at  present.  Aristora- 
achus  did  nothing  else  but  attend  to  bees  for  fifty-eight 
years ;  another  amateur  was  surnamed  "  the  Wild,"  from 
dwelling  in  the  desert  in  order  to  superintend  his  favorites. 
The  habits  of  b*»e8  are  indeed  wonderful,  even  if  we  refuse  to 
credit  the  ancient  legends  of  their  taking  up  stones  to  ballast 
themselves  in  their  flight  during  high  winds,  or  lying  on  their 
backs  when  belated,  to  protect  their  wings  from  the  dew. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  a  pair  of  bees  employed  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  hive  in  creating  a  vigorous  draught,  by  per- 
petually moving  their  wings,  in  order  to  ventilate  the  hive. 
Few  people  are  aware  how  heated  the  atmosphere  of  a  hive 
becomes  in  hot  weather. 

Besides  honey,  wax  is  a  regular  constituent  of  a  bee-hive. 
This  is  a  secretion  from  the  bodies  of  the  bees :  though  it 
is  hard  to  explode  the  ancient  and  modern  fables  concern- 
ing it  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  A  substance  termed  "pro- 
polis "  is  also  found  in  hives.  It  is  a  kind  of  resin  used  by 
the  little  artisans  to  fasten  up  any  chinks  in  their  combs  or 
hives.  Bee-bread  (the  pollen  of  flowers)  is  also  carried  irl, 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  maggots  when  the  eggs  are 
hatched.  Comb,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  has  been 
seen  in  Germany  eight  feet  long.  Other  articles  of  popu- 
lar belief  respecting  bees  in  ancient  days  were,  that  morn- 
ing and  evening,  like  a  camp  in  time  of  war,  sentinels  were 
fixed  over  the  commonwealth,  who  hummed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  at  change  of  guard,  like  a  trumpet  sound,  as  Pliny 
observes.  The  same  veracious  authority  states  that  only 
clean  persons  physically  and  morally  could  take  the  honey 
from  a  hive  ;  a  thief  is  specially  hated  by  bees.  A  swarm  of 
bees,  it  was  said,  had  settled  upon  the  mouth  of  the  infant 
Plato,  as  an  omen  of  the  entrancing  sweetness  of  his  language 
and  philosophic  speculations ;  much  in  the  same  way,  we  sup- 
pose, as  Byron  said  that  a  nightingale  must  have  sung  on 
the  head  of  the  bed  when  Moore  was  born.  Bees  were  bv 
the  ancients  supposed  to  detest  strong  scents  ;  the  smell 
of  a  crab,  if  it  were  cooked  near  a  hive,  would  half  kill  the 
inmates.  If  winter  killed  your  bees,  ancient  Latin  folk-lore 
directed  you  to  expose  them  in  spring  to  the  sunshine,  and 
to  put  hot  ashes  of  the  fig-tree  near  them,  when  they  would 
come  to  life  again.  If  a  bee  stung  a  person,  it  was  thought 
that  it  lost  its  sting  in  the  wound,  and  either  perished  at 
once  or  become  a  drone.  Multitudinous  were  their  enemies 
supposed  to  be.  Swallows,  bee-eaters,  wasps,  hornets, 
gnats,  either  seized  bees  on  the  wing  or  stole  into  the  hives 
and  made  free  with  the  honey ;  frogs  and  toads  laid  wait 
for  them  at  the  water's-edge  as  they  came  to  drink  ;  even 
sheep  were  thought  baleful,  as  the  bees  entangled  them- 
selves hopelessly  in  their  wool.  The  popular  voice  at  the 
present  day  adds  to  this  black  list  of  their  foes,  sparrows, 
tomtits,  and  hens.  It  is  certain  that  mice  are  amongst  their 
worst  enemies  :  happy  is  the  bee-keeper  who  has  not  fancied 
his  hives  unusually  still  some  winter,  and  on  opening  one, 
discovered  that  a  colony  of  mice  has  taken  up  its  abode 
amongst  the  combs,  laying  waste  to  the  honey.  Snails,  too, 
frequently  enter  and  plunder  the  honey  :  as'  the  bees  have 
a  great  repugnance  to  touching  such  cold  slimy  creatures, 
they  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  will.  The  death's- 
head  moth  is  also  said  to  enter,  deceiving  the  bees  by  imi- 
tating the  buzzing  of  their  queen,  and  so  getting  at  the 
stores  unmolested.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  bees 
immuring  such  robbers  in  cells  of  wax,  and  so  destroying 
them.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that,  when  the 
door  is  once  forced,  bees  yield  the  rest  of  their  fortress  up 
to  the  invader  in  sheer  despair. 

Great  as  is  the  difference  between  the  facts  which  mod- 
ern science  and  more  exact  observation  have  established 
with  reference  to  bees,  and  the  vague  popular  ideas  on 
their  economy  which,  as  we  have  striven  to  show,  were  en- 


tertained respecting  them  by  antiquity,  not  the  least  curious 
circumstance  is  that  ancient  and  modern  bee-keepers  alike 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  bee  superstitions  and  folk- 
lore. Some  of  the  old  beliefs  respecting  bees  have  already 
been  given.  Their  hatred  to  an  echo,  which  was  an  ancient 
article  of  the  bee-muster's  faith,  seems  not  to  be  confirmed 
on  investigation.  Much  modern  folk-lore  on  bees  may  be 
picked  up  Dy  any  one  who  converses  with  the  peasantry  in 
almost  anv  part  of  England.  From  some  reason  or  other, 
bees  are  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  "  uncanny  "  creatures. 
Thus  we  were  told  in  Lincolnshire  that  bees  would  desert 
a  hive  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  family,  unless 
some  one  knocked  at  their  hive  and  told  them  of  it  The 
same  superstition  we  find  to  prevail  in  Essex,  and  even 
Cornwall.  Similarlv  the  belief  that  after  a  death  hives 
ought  to  be  wrapped  in  crape  or  mourning  of  some  kind  is 
current  in  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia  generally.  It  is 
even  found  in  Lithuania,  and  is  probably  connected  with 
an  ancient  idea  that  honey  was  a  symbol  of  death.  In 
Yorkshire  there  is  a  custom  of  inviting  bees  to  the  funeral. 
If  a  wild  or  humble  bee  enter  a  Northamptonshire  cottage, 
it  is  deemed  a  certain  sign  of  death ;  if  a  swarm  of  bees 
alight  on  a  dead  tree,  or  the  dead  branch  of  a  living  one, 
there  will  be  a  death  in  the  family  within  the  year.  It  is 
curious  why  the  bee  should  in  Europe  be  so  connected  with 
death,  whereas  in  Hindoo  mythology  the  bow-string  of 
Kama  (the  Hindoo  Cupid)  is  formed  of  bees,  perhaps  as  a 
symbol  of  love  strong  as  death.  It  is  worth  while  men- 
tioning one  or  two  more  bee  superstitions.  They  will 
never  thrive,  it  is  said,  in  a  quarrelsome  family,  nor  when 
they  have  been  stolen.  There  can  be  no  greater  piece  of 
ill-luck  than  to  purchase  a  swarm  ;  it  must  always  be  given, 
and  then  the  custom  is  to  return  something  for  it  in  kind  — 
a  small  pig,  say,  or  some  other  equivalent.  Money  should 
be  avoided  in  the  transaction  as  much  as  possible.  In 
Hampshire  it  is  a  common  saying  that  bees  are  idle  or  un- 
fortunate in  their  work  whenever  there  are  wars.  At  the 
risk  of  being  esteemed  credulous,  we  may  remark  that  the 
martial  year  (1870)  was  an  unlucky  honey  year.  East 
winds  and  drought  seemed  in  that  year  to  have  repressed 
the  secretion  of  honey  in  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers. 

We  will  conclude  with  some  statistics  of  the  profits  that 
may  be  made  from  bee-farming,  extracted  from  a  published 
letter  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  perhaps  the  most  successful  bee- 
keeper of  the  day.  In  1868  his  income  from  bees  was 
£32,  expenses  £5,  profit  £27.  In  1869,  income  £43,  ex- 
penses £l3,  profit  £30  :  42  hives  kept.  In  1870,  income 
£70,  expenses  £20,  profit  £50.  Mr.  Pettigrew  values  his 
stock,  we  may  add,  at  £  1  8«.,  per  hive.  He  u.ses  nothing  but 
straw  bee-hives,  and  strongly  recommends  bee-keeping  to 
cottagers,  and  all  who  wish  to  increase  their  income,  as  an 
unfailing  source  of  profit  with  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
care.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  we  have  seldom  read  a  more 
interesting  and  instructive  work  on  the  whole  subject  than 
his  "  Handy  Book  of  Bees."  For  details  of  management, 
etc.,  it  is  simply  indispensable  to  all  who  would  study  or 
keep  bees. 


RODERICH  BENEDIX. 


The  death,  afler  a  lon^  illness,  of  Roderich  Benedix, 
announced  in  a  recent  telegram  from  Leipsic,  will  cause 
but  little  emotion  in  England,  where  the  popular  German 
dramatist  was  scarcely  known  even  by  his  works.  Of 
numbers  of  French  playwrights  it  may  be  said  that  our 
public  is  acquainted  with  their  principal  productions  if  not 
with  their  names ;  but  Benedix  was  not  merely  ignored, 
he  was  really  unknown.  Probably  until  the  production  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  "  School,"  which,  without  being  a  transla- 
tion or  even  a  close  imitation,  is  held  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  one  of  Benedix's  pieces,  the  name  of  the  German 
author  had  never  been  printed  in  this  country.  Some 
gentleman  who  had  seen  "  School "  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre  had  previously  seen  "  Aschenbrodel " 
somewhere  in  Germany,  and  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  Times  declared  the  two  pieces  to  be  identical,  which. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not.  To  tliis  discovery,  how- 
ever, Herr  Benedix  is  indebted  for  such  fame  as  he  may 
happen  at  this  moment  to  possess  in  England.  His  works 
are  counted  by  hundreds.  Dramas,  comedies,  farces,  with 
and  without  songs,  legendary  pieces  of  a  more  or  less 
romantic  type,  and  sometimes  fitted  with  supernatural 
machinery ;  every  form  of  stage-play  except  tragedies, 
operas,  and  ballets  are  to  be  found  in  the  complete  edition 
of  this  author's  dramatic  writings.  But  with  the  exception 
of  "  Aschenbrddel,"  nothing  by  Benedix  has  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  taken  any  permanent  hold  of  the  English 
stace.  In  France  the  Palais  Royal  company  have  often 
played  Benedix,  but  without  knowing  it,  as  M.  Jourdain 
talked  prose.  If  books  have  "  their  fates,"  dramatic  pieces 
have  most  remarkable  destinies ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  ordained  that  the  stage  productions  of  Benedix 
should  never,  out  of  Germany,  be  performed  in  his  name. 
When,  a  good  many  years  ago,  Leon  Gozlan  produced  at 
the  Palais  Royal  a  very  original  little  piece  called  '•  Dieu 
merci,  le  couvert  est  mis,"  he  announced  it  as  "  tire  du 
theatre  Russe,"  and  explained  in  the  newspapers  that  it 
was  based  on  the  sketch  of  some  Russian  piece  given  to 
him  by  a  friend  who  had  seen  the  work  in  question  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  original  was  said  to  be  thoroughly, 
characteristically  Russian  ;  and  anecdotes  were  told  of  the 
peculiar  favor  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  always  (as  the  story  ran)  in  commanding  a 
state  performance  ordered  that  the  national  farce,  of  which 
the  title  in  French  would  be  "  Dieu  merci,  le  couvert  est 
mis,"  should  be  performed.  Nevertheless,  the  amusing 
but  insignificant  little  sketch  to  which  Leon  Gozlan  in 
perfect  good  faith  assigned  a  Russian  origin  was  simply  a 
paraphrase  of  a  one-act  comedy  or  comedietta  ("  prolog  " 
he  would  have  called  it)  by  Benedix.  It  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Russian  by  an  author  who  quite  forgot  that  Ben- 
edix had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  naturally,  therefore, 
did  not  mention  his  name.  Besides,  he  had  turned  the 
German  characters  into  Russians,  as  Leon  Gozlan  after- 
wards turned  the  Russian  characters  into  Frenchmen. 

An  old  general  and  his  wife  are  celebrating  their  silver 
wedding,  their  daughter  is  at  the  same  time  getting 
married  ;  and  while  the  two  couples  are  away  at  church  a 
footman  and  a  maid-servant,  to  whom  the  footman  is  en- 
gaged, are  at  the  house  preparing  a  sumptuous  breakfast. 
When  the  elaborate  preparations  are  finished  the  footman 
exclaims,  "  Thank  God,  the  cloth  is  laid !  "  and  invites 
the  maid-servant  to  say  the  same.  She,  on  her  side,  is 
very  glad  the  cloth  is  laid,  but  declines  to  utter  the  par- 
ticular form  of  words  dictated  to  her  by  her  intended  hus- 
band. He  is  a  little  hurt  by  what  he  considers  her' 
caprice,  and,  being  capricious  himself,  begs  her  not  to  be 
so  perverse  about  a  mere  nothing,  but  to  say  at  once,  just 
because  he  has  asked  her  to  do  so,  "  Thank  God,  the  cloth 
is  laid."  The  maid  positively  refuses  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself  simply  to  please  her  betrothed.  He  insists,  she 
persists,  and  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  newly  married 
couple,  just  returned  from  church,  who  take  opposite  sides, 
and,  growing  more  and  more  angry,  refer  it  in  their  turn 
to  the  ancient  couple,  who  also  get  into  a  violent  passion 
about  the  scarcely  appreciable  point  of  difference  submitted 
to  them.  Thus  out  of  the  most  absurd  trifle  arises  a  dis- 
pute which  becomes  a  quarrel,  then  several  quarrels,  until 
at  last  a  general  disturbance  is  going  on  about  nothing  at 
all.  Unsubstantial  as  the  subject  seems  presented  in  bare 
narrative,  it  is  amusing  enough  in  its  dramatic  form  ;  the 
confidence  with  which  the  question  under  discussion  is 
referred  from  couple  to  couple,  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  husbands  all  take  one  side  and  the  wives  the  other, 
producing  the  drollest  effect.  Except  this  trifle,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  reached  France  through  Russia,  nothing, 
we  believe,  by  Benedix  has  found  its  way  to  the  French 
stage.  In  P^ngland,  besides  "  Aschenbrddel,"  we  have 
some  vague  idea  of  the  subject,  at  least,  of  "  Die  ziirt  lichen 
Verwandten  "  having  been  turned  to  account;  perhaps  in 
a  little  piece  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley,  produced  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  under  the  title  of  "  Near  Rela- 
tions."     The    Germans,   too,    have     published     English 


iiaiislations,  or  German  editions  with  English  notes,  of  a 
few  of  the  best  of  Benedix's  plays  for  the  benefit  of 
Englishmen  studying  German. 

Benedix  cannot  be  said  to  hold  any  high  literary  position 
in  Germany.  But  his  homely  and  always  genial  themes 
are  developed  with  much  art,  though  at  considerable 
length ;  while  his  not  too  idealized  heroes  and  his  mod- 
erately interesting  heroines  (of  whom  one  is  invariably 
lively,  the  other  invariably  sentimental)  express  them- 
selves in  what  passes  for  excellent  conversational  German. 
Indeed,  Benedix  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  (of  which  we 
forget  at  this  moment  the  precise  title)  on  the  art  of  writ- 
ing German  with  elegance  and  propriety ;  and  from  the 
mere  fact  of  his  producing  such  a  work  one  must  infer  that 
he  was  at  least  a  careful  writer.  Moreover,  it  is  not  every 
dramatist's  plays  that  will  bear  the  light  of  publication  in  a 
book  form ;  whereas,  Benedix's  dramatic  works,  in  some 
twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  are  very  readable,  and  are  largely 
read.  Independently  of  his  complete  works  and  the  de- 
tached plays  for  the  use  of  students  above  mentioned,  a 
collection  has  been  made  of  Benedix's  minor  pieces,  with  a 
special  view  to  amateur  performances.  His  dramas  seem 
to  us  rather  feeble  ;  his  comedies  entertaining,  full  of  agree- 
able details,  unimpeachable  as  to  sentiment,  but  wanting  ia 
character.  His  one- act  productions,  however,  for  four, 
three,  two,  or  only  a  single  personage,  are  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.  In  most  of  Benedix's  pieces  a  strong  family 
resemblance  may  be  detected,  which,  as  up  to  the  year  1870 
he  had  produced  a  good  many  more  than  a  hundred  (count- 
ing those  only  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  collected 
works),  is  not  very  astonishing.  His  matter,  too,  is  all  his 
own.  He  never,  like  Gutzkow,  Laube,  and  so  many  other 
of  the  modern  German  dramatists,  has  recourse  to  history 
or  biography  for  a  foundation ;  but  takes  his  half-character 
subjects  and  his  middle-class  personages  from  the  society 
he  sees  around  him.  If  he  had  contented  himself  with 
writing  fifty,  twenty,  or  a  mere  dozen  of  plays,  he  would 
probably  have  been  considered  more  original.  But  he  was 
a  dramatist  by  profession,  was  constantly  called  upon  for 
new  pieces  and  could  not  help  repeating  himselR  The 
simple  fact  that  he  wrote  upwards  of  a  hundred  plays,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  print  them,  and  that  they  come  out  as 
well  in  type  as  on  the  stage,  says  a  great  deal  in  his  favor. 
That  he  possessed  what  is  called  "  knowledge  of  the  stage," 
need  scarcely  perhaps  be  added.  His  directions  are  won- 
derfully minute  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  "  busi- 
ness "  his  characters  have  to  get  through  in  the  way  of  ring- 
ing bells,  pouring  out  cups  of  cofTee,  cooking  omelettes,  and 
so  forth.  Benedix  is  naturally  taunted  with  want  of  grasp 
when  he  is  found  amusing  his  audience  with  trivialities  ai' 
this  kind.  But  he  had  a  right  to  do  his  work  in  his  own 
manner ;  and  he  depended  on  these  details  as  part  of  a 
system.  No  highly  poetical  speeches,  no  great  passages  of 
description,  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  pieces.  Nor  is 
his  dialogue  remarkable  for  genuine  wit.  But  it  is  lively, 
eminently  natural,  and,  in  the  sentimental  parts,  reaches  a 
becomingly  elevated  and  certainly  never  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree exaggerated  tone.  As  a  national  sign  it  is  worth  re- 
marking that  in  the  dramatic  works  of  all  kinds  by  this 
very  popular  author,  not  a  situation,  a  suggestion,  a  word, 
or  an  idea  occurs  that  the  most  scrupulous  critic  could  ob- 
ject to  on  the  score  of  morality  or  even  of  propriety. 

Besides  his  very  numerous  plays  and  his  treatise  on 
grammatical  construction  and  style,  Benedix  wrote  a  novel 
of  theatrical  life,  which,  if  knowledge  of  the  subject  avails 
anything  in  such  matters,  ought  to  be  good.  His  last  work 
for  the  stage  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  comedy,  called  "  Man 
muss  reden,"  produced  about  two  years  ago,  and  based  on 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty,"  as  *'  Aschen- 
brddel "  was  based  on  that  of  •'  Cinderella."  In  one  scene  of 
"  Man  muss  reden  "  a  symbolical  game  of  "  blind  man's 
buff"  id  played  —  a  detail  which,  like  so  many  other  of 
Benedix's  details,  need  only  be  presented  without  the  senti- 
ment and  spirit  absolutely  required  by  the  situation  to  ap- 
pear altogether  childish.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  au- 
thor of  so  many  agreeable  and  estimable  pieces,  played  at 
so  many  theatres  —  and  no  country  in  Europe  possesses  so 
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many  theatres  as  Germany  —  died  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. It  is  certain  that  some  three  or  four  years  apo  a 
public  subscription  was  got  up  for  his  benefit.  Since  then 
he  has  written  but  little;  and  the  brief  announcement  of 
his  death  speaks  of  its  having  been  preceded  by  a  "  pro- 
tracted illness." 


AN  ODD  FISH. 


Walks  has  always  been  a  country  of  wonders.  Its 
inhabitants  possess  a  vividness  of  imagination,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  the  reception  of  the  marvellous,  unaccountable  to 
the  colder  and  more  critical  natures  of  us  Enpilish.  In  our 
own  days,  the  ''  fasting  j^irl  "  came  nearer  to  the  miraculous 
than  any  other  phenomenon  outside  of  the  world  of  theology. 
But  she  was  not  at  all  an  original.  An  earlier  fasting 
■woman  —  Mary  Thomas,  of  Celynin  Merioneth  —  flour- 
ished in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  described  by  Pen- 
nant in  his  '•  Tour  in  Wales."  From  the  days  of  Merlin 
indeed,  Wales  lias  been  prolific  in  conjurers,  astrologers, 
majricians.  Shakespeare,  whose  Welshmen  are  admirably 
drawn,  has  well  contrasted  the  imaginative  Celt  with  the 
matter-of-fact  Englisl)man  in  the  characters  of  Owen 
Glendwr  and  Hotspur:  see  "  King  Henry  IV.,"  First  Part. 
"  At  my  nativity,"  says  Glendwr,  "  the  front  of  heaven  was 
full  of  fiery  shapes,  of  burning  cressets,  and  at  my  birth  the 
frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  shaked  like  a 
coward."  Replies  Hotspur:  "Why,  so  it  would  have 
done  at  the  same  season  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but  kit- 
tened, though  yourself  had  never  been  born." 

Prophets  and  bards  have  flourished  in  wild  Wales  in 
uninterrupted  succession  from  the  earliest  days.  We  read 
of  Henry  Tudor,  who  was  more  than  half  a  Welshman,  and 
imbued  with  many  of  their  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
turning  aside,  on  his  victorious  march  through  Wales 
towards  his  crowning  victory  at  Bosworth,  to  visit  an  old 
friend  and  reputed  prophet,  to  whom  he  put  the  question 
plain  and  plump  —  should  he  succeed  in  his  enterprise  ? 
Our  prophet,  like  many  of  his  species,  more  confident  in 
his  distant  shots  than  at  close  quarters,  found  his  inspira- 
tion had  deserted  him,  and  wisely  took  counsel  with  his 
wife.  "  Can  you  hesitate  ?  "  she  said.  "  Foretell  success. 
You  will  gratify  him  now,  and  should  he  fail,  he  will  never 
come  back  to  reproach  you  with  your  falsity  ;  if  he  suc- 
ceed, he  will  give  you  much  honor."  Whilst  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Henry  Tudor,  we  may  notiie  the  curious  supersti- 
tious observance  of  an  oath  by  one  of  his  warmest  supporters 
in  Wales  —  Rice  ap  Thomas,  who  had  sworn  to  Richard 
III.  that  Henry  should  never  land  in  Wales  except  over  his 
body.  How  he  redeemed  his  vow  is  told  in  a  miniature 
represention,  thus  described  by  Dallaway  in  "  Anecdotes 
of  Painters  :  "  "A  portrait  of  Henry  VII.,  attributed  from 
its  excellence  to  M abuse,  has  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  : 
on  the  button  of  the  hat  is  represented,  and  of  course  very 
minutely,  a  memorable  circumstance  of  Welsh  history  — 
the  chief  Ricf  ap  Thomas  prostrating  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  his  landing,  as  pass- 
ing over  his  body,  in  consequence  of  a  vow." 

Of  other  remarkable  Welsh  magicians,  we  might  mention 
Dr.  John  Dee,  of  cabalistic  fame,  who  was  born  at  Nanty- 
groes,  Radnor ;  Evans  Arise,  another  conjurer,  who  was 
the  master  of  William  Lilley,  our  English  astrologer,  with 
many  others.  But  our  purpose  now  is  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  curious  instance  of  whim  and  superstition  in  a 
well-descended  Welsh  gentleman  who  flouri.'^hed  in  the  last 
century.  This  was  Sir  John  Pryce,  of  Newton  Hall,  a 
man  of  most  uxorious  tendencies,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  so  devotedly  attached  to  his  third  wife,  that  on  her 
death  he  refused  to  commit  her  body  to  the  earth,  and 
caused  it  to  be  embalmed  and  retain  its  place  in  the  nuptial 
chamber.  This  infatuation,  by  the  way,  Sir  John  shared 
with  Oiany  other  distinguished  persons  —  Charlemagne,  for 
instance  —  and  it  is  a  weakness  which  commands  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy.  But  Sir  John  was  not  content  with 
the  possession  of  the  cold  efhgy  of  his   former  partner ;  at 


one  time  he  formed  a  lively  hope  of  seeing  her  restored  to 
him  and  to  her  earthly  life. 

At  that  time  one  Bridget  Bostock,  of  Cheshire,  became 
notorious  for  the  apparently  miraculous  cures  she  effected, 
healing  all  diseases  "  by  prayer,  faith,  and  an  embrocation 
of  fasting  spittle.  Multitudes  resorted  to  her  from  all 
parts,  and  kept  her  selival  glands  in  full  employ."  The 
accounts  of  this  supernatural  healing  power  reaching  Sir 
John,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that,  to  this  wonderful 
woman,  nothing  could  be  impossiblo;  and  he  wrote  to  her 
the  following  letter,  which  we  give  on  the  authority  of 
Pennant : — 

"  Madamk, —  Having  received  information  by  repeated 
advices,  both  public  and  private,  that  you  have  of  late 
performed  many  wonderful  cures,  even  when  the  best  phy- 
sicians have  failed,  and  that  the  means  used  appear  to  be 
very  inadequate  to  the  effects  produced,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  you  as  an  extraordinary  and  highly  favored  person. 
And  why  may  not  the  same  most  merciful  God,  who  enables 
you  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and 
strength  to  the  lame,  also  enable  you  to  raise  the  dead  ta 
life  ?  Now,  having  latterly  lost  a  wife  whom  I  most  ten- 
derly loved,  my  children  an  excellent  stepmother,  and  our 
acquaintances  a  very  dear  and  valuable  friend,  lou  will  lay 
us  all  under  the  highest  obligations ;  and  I  earnestly  en- 
treat you,  for  God  Almighty's  sake,  that  you  will  put  up. 
your  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace  on  our  behalf,  that  the 
deceased  may  be  restored  to  us,  and  the  late  Dame  Eleanor 
Pryce  be  raised  from  the  dead.  If  your  personal  attend- 
ance appears  to  you  to  be  necessarv,  I  will  send  my  coach, 
and  six,  with  proper  servants  to  wait  on  you  hither,  when- 
ever you  please  to  appoint.  Recompense  of  any  kind  that 
you  could  propose  would  be  made  with  the  utmost  grati- 
tude ;  but  I  wish  the  bare  mention  of  it  is  not  offensive 
both  to  God  and  you.  I  am,  Madame,  your  most  obedient 
and  very  much  afflicted  humble  servant, 

•'John  Pryck,'* 

As  history  is  silent  on  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  Bridget  Bostock  declined  to  exercise  her  miraculous 
powers.  Indeed  she  might  well  have  rejoined,  *'  Where  is 
the  thing  to  stop  ?  If  I  restore  to  you  wife  Number  Three,, 
a  strict  sense  of  justice  would  enjoin  me  to  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  wives  Numbers  One  and  Two;-  and  there 
would  be  an  embarrassing  situation  for  all  parties." 

After  all,  you  may  say  that  it  is  too  bad  to  laugh  at  such 
a  specimen  of  faithful  devotion — that  fidelity,  outlasting 
death  and  stronger  than  the  grave,  is  a  thing  to  be  treated 
with  tenderness  and  respect.  But  alas  for  the  constancy 
and  devotion  of  man !  We  came  across  the  sequel  to  Sir 
John's  love-story  the  other  day  in  a  county  history.  Fen- 
ton's  "  Pembrokeshire,"  where  we  read  that  our  hero  — 

"  After  surviving  his  three  wives,  and  to  wean  himself,, 
perhaps,  from  the  memory  of  the  last,  whom  he  violently 
loved,   by  withdrawing  from  scenes   that  served  only  to- 
refresh  it,  at  an  advanced  time  of  life  came  to  reside  at 
Haverfordwest,  and  there  ended  his  days.     His  repeated 
courtships,  though  they  must  have  consumed  much,  had  not 
extinguished  the  tender  passion  in  him  ;  for  he  was  amorous 
and  gallant  to  the  last,  and  a  few  years  before  his  death 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  the  reigning  toast  of 
that  day.  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  ..... 

With  such  enthusiasm  did  he  nourish  this  fond  delusion, 
that  he  seldom  went  to  rest  till  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the 
mansion  of  his  beloved,  to  see  if  it  was  fafe  from  fire  or 
any  such  dangers  as  are  incident  to  the  night ;  at  the  same 
time  frequently  introducing  through  the  keyhole  or  under 
the  door  some  love-song,  for  to  a  fine  taste  for  music  he 
united  no  contemptible  talent  for  poetry." 

Poor  Sir  John,  however,  found  this  later  passion  unre- 
quited ;  but  so  great  was  his  infatuation,  that  at  his  death 
it  appeared  that  he  had  left  a  will  bequeathing  all  his 
fortune,  away  from  his  son,  to  the  disdainful  fair  —  a  be- 
quest she  very  nobly  relinquished  to  his  heir.  This  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  coupled  with  a  most  ardent 
request   that    she    would   attend  to   such   instructions  as 
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■would  be  found  in  a  certain  box  specified  in  the  will 
The  histoi-ian  of  Pembrokeshire  was  himself  present  when 
the  box  was  opened.  It  contained  a  quiver  of  arrows 
made  of  light  wood  painted  green,  with  bloody  barbs,  and 
elegantly  bound  together,  accompanied  by  several  sheets 
of  paper  filled  with  impassioned  rhapsody,  ending  in  a 
hope  that  she  would  not  refuse  to*  precede  his  corpse, 
carrying  the  devoted  quiver.  As  the  young  lady  had  re- 
nounced the  bequest,  she  declined  also  the  post  of  chief 
mourner,  and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  without  this 
novel  and  telling  addition. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  engaged  on  a  new  novel, 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  Socialism  and  Communism. 

A  French  writer  describes  a  young  lady  as  a  creature  that 
ceases  to  kiss  gentlemen  at  twelve,  and  begins  again  at  twenty. 

The  author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby  "  is  almost  ready  with  his 
two  volume  story  of  West  Indian  Life,  "  Luchmee  and  Dilloo." 

The  first  of  the  four  illustrated  volumes  of  "  The  Parisians," 
just  out,  contains,  for  the  first  time  upon  any  title,  page,  the 
ibrmal  avowal  that  the  author  of  the  "  The  Coming  Race,"  was 
Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton. 

Caroline  von  Beethoven,  a  granddaughter  of  the  im- 
mortal composer,  having  been  discovered  recently  in  great 
destitution  at  Vienna,  the  oddest  kind  of  provision  has  been 
made  for  her  future  maintenance  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  namely,  by  the  setting  apart  for  her  of  five  per  cent, 
at  the  Opera  in  Berlin,  on  the  performance  of  "Fidelio." 

A  PILGRIMAGE  to  Allinges  is  taking  place,  where  there  is  a 
"  holy  relic  "  —  namely,  a  mitre  of  St.  Fran9ois  de  Sales.  It 
seems  that  the  villagers  have  turned  their  houses  into  wineshops, 
and  that  they  display  a  placard  :  "  Vivent  les  pelerins  ;  la  con- 
sommation  se  paie  d'avance."  "  Long  live  the  pilgrims  ;  wine 
must  be  paid  for  in  advance."  These  simple  Savoyards  would 
seem  to  have  found  out  "  how  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds." 

The  Court  Journal  says  :  "  A  little  story  is  going  the  rounds 
concerning  one  of  our  London  Broad  Church  clergymen,  who, 
being  recently  on  an  excursion  in  Scotland,  was  vehemently 
rebuked  by  his  landlady  for  taking  a  walk  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  clergyman  said  he  could  not  see  the  harm,  and  replied, 
'  You  know  that  our  Lord  Himself  walked  with  his  disciples 
in  the  fields  on  the  Sabbath  day.'  '  Aye,'  said  the  old  lady, '  aye, 
I  ken  it,  an'  I  ne'er  thocht  ony  the  better  o'  Him  for  it,  nei- 
ther." 

A  German  correspondent  writes :  The  Daily  Telegraph, 
alluding  to  the  death  of  the  composer  of  the  '  Wacht  am 
Rhein,'  says,  '  If  Alfred  de  Musset's  galling  verses  led  Herr 
Wilhelm  to  write  that  national  hymn,  never  did  French  poet 
cost  his  country  dearer.'  And  again,  '  When  the  Germans 
celebrate  their  victories  this  autumn  at  Berlin,  if  they  leave 
Carl  Wilhelm  out  of  the  list  of  their  leaders,  they  must  be 
thought  a  less  intellectual  people  than  the  world  has  believed 
them.'  "  This  is  grandiloquent,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  but 
the  writer  of  the  German  national  hymn  was,  after  all,  not  Carl 
Wilhelm,  but  Herr  Schneckenburger. 

Among  distinguished  English  artists  who  have  practised 
scene-painting  should  be  added  the  name  of  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  just  deceased.  In  the  time  of  the  late  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, private  theatricals  were  much  in  vogue  at  Woburn,  and 
Sir  E.  Landseer  was  then  a  frequent  and  honored  visitor ;  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions  he  painted  a  scene,  which  represents 
the  interior  of  a  room  opening  in  the  centre  on  to  a  terrace  or 
balcony.  In  the  doorway  stands  a  lady's  dog,  marvellously 
touched,  in  a  listening  attitude,  with  one  of  the  forepaws  up- 
lifted, exhibiting  in  a  striking  degree  all  the  artist's  wondrous 
power,  even  in  the  coarse  and  hasty  manner  incidental  to  the 
scene-painter's  art 

A  CURIOUS  incident  (says  Galignani)  occurred  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  during  the  deliberation  of  the  jury  on  Group  IV. 
One  of  the  largest  companies  for  producing  condensed  milk  was 
about  to  receive  a  medal,  not  only  for  its  products  but  for  the 
invention,  when  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Horsford,  of 
Massachusetts,  interposed,  and  asserted  that  he  was  the  real 
discoverer,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  producing,  the  article  twenty 
years  ago.     Mr.  Ott,  of  Berne,  one  of  the  jurymen,  who  had 


been  a  student  under  Mr.  Horsford,  confirmed  the  statement^ 
and  proposed  that  the  medal  should  be  awarded  to  his  former 
master.  The  American,  however,  declined,  asserting  that  he 
and  his  countrymen  had  decided  on  returning  without  any 
recompense.  A  decision  was,  however,  taken  that  his  name 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  report. 

On  the  4th  of  this  month  M.  Guizot  completed  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  This  long  life,  begun  amidst  the  storms  of  the 
first  Revolution  —  for  his  earliest  recollection  is  being  taken  one 
winter  morning  by  his  mother  to  bid  adieu  to  his  father,  who 
was  guillotined  that  day  —  this  long  eventful  life  is  closing  in 
the  serenest  old  age.  "  Saint-Pere  Guizot,"  as  an  opponent 
contemptuously  terms  him,  is  in  truth  a  "  holy  father  "  to  and 
among  his  family.  At  Val  Richer  he  rises  at  6  a.  m.,  works  at 
his  "  Histoire  pour  mes  petits  Enfans  "  until  dejeuner ;  then  for 
an  hour  or  two,  the  old  man,  in  his  broad  hat  and  gray  coat,  is 
seen  walking  about  his  garden  and  grounds  alone,  or  with  his 
children  or  grandchildren.  Afterwards,  he  works  again,  ending 
the  day  by  a  cheerful,  social  evening,  to  which,  with  faculties 
unimpaired,  he  contributes  at  least  one  half  of  the  enjoyment. 

"  An  American,"  says  the  London  Spectator,  "  has  done  a 
very  generous  thing,  for  which  Englishmen  should  not  fail  not 
only  to  he  grateful,  but  to  let  it  be  visible  that  they  are  grateful. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster,  having  issued  a  circular  proposing 
to  place  a  memorial  window  in  that  chapel  of  Westminster 
Abbey  where  Wordsworth's  monument  stands,  to  George 
Herbert  and  William  Cowper,  who  were  both  of  them  educated 
in  Westminster  School,  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  has  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  memorial,  and  his  offer  has  been 
accepted.  This  generous  proposal  shows  that  kind  of  love  for 
English  literature  and  genius  which  does  infinitely  more  than 
mere  commercial  relations  to  bind  the  two  countries  together ; 
and  we  may  at  least  admit  that,  in  this  case,  American  has  quite 
eclipsed  English  generosity,  which  seldom  goes  so  far  afield  in 
search  of  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  kindred  merit." 

The  Times  has  achieved  the  champion  printer's  error.  In 
a  report  of  the  Archbishop  of  York's  sermon  on  Sunday,  before 
the  British  Association,  the  Times  said:  "The  'Post  Office 
telegraph,'  which  best  interprets  this  age,  tells  you  the  best  you 
can  come  to  in  that  line  of  thought :  — 

" '  And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 
Stretch  the  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.'  " 

The  words  "  Post  Office  telegraph "  should  have  been  "  the 
Poet  Laureate." 

A  'Paris  money-lender,  well  known  to  the  yewnesse  dore'e,  has 
played  one  of  his  "  clients  "  a  trick.  The  latter  came  to  him 
wishing  to  borrow  a  thousand  francs.  "  Come  again  to- 
morrow," was  the  reply.  The  next  day,  when  his  customer 
arrived,  "  There's  your  money,"  said  the  old  money-lender, 
pointing  to  a  huge  pile  of  bottles  of  champagne.  "  What  do 
you  mean  —  my  money  1 "  "  Well,  the  wine  there  is  worth  a 
thousand  francs."  "  Now,"  said  the  young  man,  who  well 
knew  ihe  tricks  of  the  old  one,  "  how  much  will  you  give  me  for 
it,  and  take  it  off  my  hands?"  "Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
francs."  "  Well,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  I  have  no  choice 
—  I  must  put  up  with  your  terms.;  but,  at  any  rate,  I'll  have  a 
bottle  of  this  champagne,  as  it  has  cost  me  such  a  pretty  penny  !  " 
and  seizing  a  bottle,  he  broke  the  neck.  It  was  water.  "  You 
old  vagabond  !  "  he  cried.  "  What  difference  does  it  make  to 
you,"  was  the  phlegmatic  reply,  "  seeing  that  I  have  taken  them 
off  your  hands  ?  " 

Asthma  I  —  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imme- 
diate relief^  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures.  ' 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Propnetora. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  ma»- 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 
CHAPTER  XIII.    {continued.') 

Shr  could  not  understand  the  idea 
of  a  passive,  objectless  life  such  as, 
it  seemed  to  her,  he  proposed.  She 
could  sympathize  with  the  Esmeralda 
scheme,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the 
man  for  whose  sake  she  was  to  be- 
come Countess  of  Lisburn.  But 
since  his  engagement  the  adventu- 
rous ambition  of  her  future  husband 
had  cooled  in  a  manner  for  which  — 
woman  as  she  was,  and,  therefore,  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear  —  she  could 
discover  no  reason.  It  was  strange, 
but  true,  that  she  was  unable  to  guess 
why  he  should  waste  days  —  that  is  to 
say,  opportunities  for  energy  —  for 
the  sate  of  lounging  about  in  the 
company  of  a  girl  for  whom  he,  she 
supposed,  could  only  care,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  sake 
of  her  Sylvia.  If  she  gave  up  her 
Sylvia,  what  would  she  become?  A 
countess  in  time,  no  doubt,  but  mean- 
while only  Zelda.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
already  said,  she  was  Sylvia,  off  as 
well  as  on  the  stage.  She  could  not 
sit  still  and  stare  at  the  window  all 
day  long.  She  needed  daily  outlet 
for  all  her  dreams  and  thoughts  and 
fancies,  and,  in  short,  the  stage 
formed  to  her  the  real,  tangible  side 
of  life  —  real  life  was  to  her  the  un- 
intelligible and  inexplicable  dream,  of 
which  the  very  first  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet had  not  obtained  their  How  or 
Why. 

Lord  Lisburn's  engagement  was 
not  old  enough  for  him  to  claim  airs 
of  authority,  even  if  he  had  not  felt 
and  thought  that  airs  of  authority  are 
more  effectual  than  the  air  of  poverty 
in  sending  love  flying  through  the 
window.  He  could,  therefore,  only 
feel  vexed  at  her  unwillingness  to 
make  what  seemed  so  easy  and  wel- 
come a  sacrifice  for  his  sake,  hold  his 
tongue,  and  wait  till  love  might  teach 
her  her  duties  to  herself  and  to  him. 
Nor  did  he  begin  to  suspect  her  of  an 
incapacity  for  self-sacrifice  from  great 
things  only.  Since  her  engagement 
her  exigence  and  her  capriciousness 
seemed  to  grow.  Most  women,  when 
they  get  hold  of  a  heart  for  a  play- 
thing, become,  at  least  for  a  time, 
careless  about  their   other  toys,  but 


with  Zelda,  the  appetite  for  trivial 
playthings  only  became  more  greedy 
and  dimcult  to  supply.  This,  of 
course,  might  signify  very  opposite 
things.  It  might  either  mean  that  she 
was  dissatisfied  even  with  her  coming 
coronet,  or  it  mijjht  mean  that  her 
active  interest  in  life  and  all  its  con- 
cerns was  refreshed  and  renewed. 
Her  lover,  of  course,  gave  himself 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  told 
himself  tkat  he  was  the  happiest  of 
men  a  thousand  times  a  day.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  happiest  of  men 
is  one  who  has  no  need  to  tell  him- 
self so. 

The  portrait  had  not  been  contin- 
ued on  the  second  day-  Instead  of 
Claudia  came  a  note  which  Zelda, 
not  being  able  to  read  it  herself,  and 
havinw  nobody  at  hand  to  read  it  for 
her,  laid  by  and  never  thought  of 
again.  But  in  spite  of  their  open 
declaration  of  war,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  her  portrait,  she  had  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  look  upon  her  rival  once 
more.  The  desire  was  not  generous, 
but  it  was  natural,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  neither  admired  nor  blamed. 

She  had  not  told  Lord  Lisburn  of 
her  first  experience  as  a  sitter :  there 
were  many  reasons  why  her  tongue 
should  feel  tied  in  that  matter,  and  a 
life  of  moral  solitude  and  self-restraint 
had  made  it,  in  all  matters,  her  first 
instinct  not  to  tell.  One  day,  when 
she  felt  more  than  usually  restless  — 
it  was  the  second  day  after  receiving 
the  message  from  Claudia,  when  she 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Lord  Lis- 
burn, and  had  not  heard  anything  of 
Harold  Vaughan —  she  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  of  seeing  her  rival 
at  home.  Her  excuse  was  clear,  for, 
after  all,  nothing  had  happened  that 
from  her  point  of  view  should  prevent 
Miss  Brandt  from  keeping  her  en- 
gagement. The  address  was  close  by, 
but  she  never  walked  —  she  fancied 
it  unbecoming  her  role  of  lady  ;  so 
she  had  the  horse  put  to  her  brougham 
in  order  to  carry  her  over  about  two 
hundred  yards  of  ground. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  start,  how- 
ever. Lord  Lisburn,  who  had  been 
absent  for  the  enormous  period  of  an 
hour,  came  to  the  door  again. 

"You  are  going  out?"  he  asked. 
"  Never  mind,  my  time's  my  own, 
and  that's  the  same  as  yours  ;  so  you 
can  give  me  a  lift  in  your  brougham 
to  anywhere  you  please.  I  won't 
ask  you    where ;  I'll    indulge  myself 


with  thinking  you're  giving  me  a 
ride  through  Fairyland- 

Not  having  finished  her  directions 
to  her  coachman,  she  invented  a  new 
errand,  and  patiently  allowed  her  lover 
to  seat  himself  by  her  side. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  why 
I  am  back  so  soon  ?  "  he  said.  "  But 
I  have  been  thinking  about  you  and 
everything  you  ever  said  to  me,  and 
I  am  still  under  a  vow.  I  want  to 
know  if  you  still  think  it  need  be  ful- 
filled." 

"What  vow?" 

"  Why,  the  one  I  thought  such  non- 
sense till  I  found  out  that  it  came 
from  your  caring  a  little  bit  for  me. 
To  find  out  that  old  woman  who  lives 
nowhere.  '  Queen  Margaret '  —  don't 
you.  remember  ?  And  there's  another 
idea  that  has  come  into  my  head  — 
I'm  going  to  change  the  Esmeralda 
into  the  Pauline.  I  must  divorce 
myself  from  my  old  wife,  you  know  ; 
there  must  be  no  more  Esmeralda : 
all  she  ever  does  will  come  of  Pauline, 
and  Pauline  must  have  the  credit  of 
it  all.  And  there's  another  thing  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about,  so  you  see 
I  have  lots  of  reasons  for  turning  up 
again.  I  wish,  my  darling,  I  could 
make  you  and  Vaughan  friends." 

"  Please  don't  talk  to  me  of  Dr. 
Vaughan.  Am  I  never  to  hear  of 
anybody  but  Dr.  Vaughan?" 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
tongue  was  silent  with  her.  But  he 
took  her  at  her  word,  and  said 
gravely,  — 

"  Dearest,  I  owe  him  everything  ;  I 
owe  him  you." 

"  Me  ?  He  got  you  to  want  to  marry 
me?" 

"  Yes  ;  if  he  hadn't  saved  my  life 
once,  I  should  never  have  seen  you  : 
if  he  hadn't  saved  it  twice,  I  should 
never  have  loved  you." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?" 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  a  big  enough 
all  ?  " 

"  Is  he  really  such  a  great  man  — 
greater  than  you  ?  " 

"  Greater  than  me  ?  He's  much 
cleverer  than  me,  and  will  be  a 
great  man  one  of  these  days :  he's 
done  ever  so  much  already  ;  do  you 
know  that  he  has  risen  to  be  a  doctor 
from  being  a  workhouse  boy?  I 
know  if  I  had  been  born  in  a  work- 
house I  might  have  risen  to  have 
been  a  boatswain,  if  I'd  had  luck,  so 
perhaps  it  was  all  right  that  I  was 
chosen  to  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon. 
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But  Pauline,"  he  asked,  leaping 
back  to  his  own  affairs,  "why  do 
you  never  call  me  by  my  name? 
lou  have  never  called  me  Frank 
once,  and  we  have  been  engaged  two 
■whole  days." 

"  He  has  made  himself  a  gentleman, 
then?" 

"  My  dear  girl  —  though  you  won't 
call  me  Frank  —  a  gentleman  is  born, 
not  made.  But  Vaughan's  a  strange 
fellow  :  one  in  a  thousand.  He  seems 
to  have  had  the  most  wretched  luck, 
and  yet  always  to  come  on  his  legs 
again.*'  •  C- 

"I  can't  understand  things  at  all. 
You  say  he's  so  wise  and  so  clever 
that  he  can  do  anything,  and  yet 
Carol  tells  me  "  — 

"  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of 
that  fellow  as  Carol.  It's  worse  than 
not  calling  me  Frank.  But  what  does 
he  tell  you  ?  " 

"  That  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him, 
Dr.  Yaughan  would  have  starved  — 
that  he  found  him  in  the  streets 
spending  his  last  sixpence  on  dry 
bread  and  coffee.     Can  it  be  true  ?  " 

"  Selfish  brute  that  I  am  I  I'm 
afraid  it's  only  too  true.  Here  have 
I  been  getting  myself  laid  up  and 
keeping  the  Esme —  the  Pauline  in 
port,  and  forgetting  that  he'd  never 
drawn  a  penny.  No  wonder  he  was 
out  of  temper  the  other  day.     I'm  so 

flad  you  told  me,  darling  —  we'll 
ave  all  that  right  in  no  time.  I 
know  what  that  sort  of  thing  is  my- 
self, when  we  once  ran  short  of  bis- 
cuit." 

"  Then  he  is  not  a  rich  man,  like 
you?" 

"  How  can  he  be  —  a  doctor  with- 
out means,  who  hasn't  struggled  into 
practice,  and  has  all  sorts  of  expenses 
—  who  has  given  up  trying  for  pa- 
tients because  he  trusted  to  me  — 
Pauline,  please  tell  your  man  to  drive 
at  once  to  Dr.  Vaughan's." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  —  he 
hoped  caressingly. 

"Please  not  now,"  she  said;  "I'd 
rather  you'd  call  yourself  :  he  mightn't 
care  for  me  to  call  with  you,  if  he's 
really  so  poor." 

"Of  course — I'm  getting  stupid, 
too,  as  well  as  selfish.  You're  right, 
as  you  are  always.  I'll  go  to-morrow 
morning,  though  —  1  won't  lose  more 
than  a  day.  Ah,  I'll  manage  to  make 
you  two  good  friends  after  all." 

But  Zelda  did  not  lose  even  bo 
much  as  a  day.  She  had  lighted 
upon  a  chance  of  doing  something  for 
Harold  Vaughan  that  Claudia  could 
not  do.  She  hurried  home,  got  rid 
of  I>ord  Lisburn,  and  set  off  to  her 
bank  as  fast  as  she  could  get  her 
coachman  to  drive.  It  wanted  only 
a  few  minutes  of  closing,  but  she  had 
time  to  draw  out  her  whole  balance, 
to  add  it  to  the  roll  of  bank-notes  that 
fhe  kept  in  one  oi"  her  worn-out  satin 
Bliprers,  and  to  get  the  maid-of-all- 
woTK  at  her  lodgings  to  direct  an  en- 
velope for  her  to  Dr.  Vaughan.  She 
revelled  in  the  idea  of  thus  constitut-, 


ing  herself  a  true  Dea  ex  Machind, 
and  in  throwing  away  all  that  she  had 
to  throw.  Nor  had  she  the  least  de- 
sire that  even  in  future  times  he 
should  know  from  whom  the  gift  came 
—  the  sacrifice,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  would  then  be  robbed  of  all 
its  pride.  "  How  Lord  Lisburn  will 
stare  to  find  him  rich  and  great,  after 
all,"  she  thought :  and  the  thought 
was  her  reward. 

CHAPTER  XIV.      NUNC   DIMITTIS. 

Once  again  Zelda  had  to  put  off 
her  projected  visit  to  Miss  Brandt. 
The  letter  she  had  got  Carol  to  read 
for  her  put  everything  out  of  her 
head  —  Claudia,  Lord  Lisburn,  every- 
body but  Harold  Vaughan.  She 
drank  in  every  word  of  her  mysterious 
message,  without  taking  heed  of  its 
incoherence,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  direct 
communication  from  one  heart  to  an- 
other, as  indeed  it  was  meant  to  be. 
Dark  as  it  all  was,  it  was  the  first 
struggling  beam  of  light  that  had 
fallen  upon  her :  it  conveyed  to  her 
the  same  sense  of  coming  sunrise  as 
the  chance  ray  that  fell  upon  the  lost 
key,  had  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Goldrick. 
Her  life  meant  something,  then,  after 
all ;  she  had  a  human  place  in  it, 
and  not  only  that  of  an  accident 
which  happened  to  be  tacked  on  to  a 
song.  It  was  something  even  to 
know  that  she  had  been  born  into  the 
world  like  other  people,  and  had  not, 
as  she  was  obliged  to  fancy,  merely 
been  gathA-ed  by  Aaron  from  a  hedge 
in  a  country  lane.  Her  passion  to  be 
common  and  conventional  like  every- 
body else  had  at  least  a  chance  of  be- 
ing satisfied.  Meanwhile  Carol  sat 
turning  Mrs.  Goldrick's  letter  up  and 
down,  helplessly  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
how  this  sudden  and  unexpected  piece 
of  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  fortune 
was  due  to  him.  He  might  take 
credit  for  having  made  her  a  countess, 
but  to  make  capital  out  of  her  having 
been  the  daughter  of  people  of  whom 
he  had  never  heard  was  beyond  even 
his  ingenuity.  But  he  scented  some 
sort  of  pickings  in  the  distance,  and 
might  at  all  events  constitute  himself 
her  adviser-general. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  puzzled  ?  "  he 
said.  "But  it's  all  as  clear  as  day- 
light to  me.  You  don't  know  the 
names  —  any  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  them." 

"  Of  course  not.  That  wouldn't 
have  done,  you  see.  There's  some- 
thing behind  in  all  this  ;  I  can  see  that 
with  half  an  eye.  But  people  don't 
offer  to  give  you  money  without  mean- 
ing it  very  much  indeed.  Mark  my 
words — somebody  has  been  keeping 
back  a  will.  Now  half  the  people  1 
know  would  say,  Consult  a  solicitor. 
]  say.  Do  no  such  thing.  What  you 
want  is  somebody  of  tact  to  make  in- 
quiries quietly  • —  to  see  that  it's  all 
straight  and  above-board.  Are  you 
going  to  tell  his  lordship  ?  I  should 
Bay  no  :     he's  a  first  rate    fellow,   of 


course,  but  he's  no  man  of  business. 
Look  here,  Mademoiselle  —  I'm  your 
man  :  I'll  run  down  to  St.  Bavons,  and 
be  back  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye." 

"  Yoxi  ?  Is  it  your  mother  who  is 
calling  to  you  —  is  it  you  whom  some- 
body is  dying  to  see  f  " 

"  Well,  Mademoiselle,  if  you  put 
it  so,  not  exactly  me.  But  as  the 
classics  say,  qui  facit  per  something 
or  other,  facit  per  se  —  which  means 
it's  all  one  whether  you  go  or  I." 

"  Then  the  classics  is  an  ass,  who- 
ever he  is." 

"  You  don't  mean  you  mean  to  go 
too  ?  " 

"  This  moment." 

"  And  Lord  Lisburn  ?  " 

"Who  made  Lord  Lisburn  my 
master  ?  Do  you  think  a  countess  is 
a  slave  ?  Lord  Lisburn  lets  me  do 
as  I  please,  and  if  he  didn't  I  do  it 
all  the  same.  How  does  one  get  to 
St.  Bavons  ?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  order  a  train  ?  " 

"  Bj-  Jove,  Mademoiselle,  that  beats 
me  :  and  I  once  made  them  stop  an 
express  to  get  a  glass  of  beer.  No  — 
you  can't  go  to-day :  there's  the 
Oberon :  and  if  you  don't  let  Lord 
Lisburn  know  you're  going  somewhere, 
he'll  be  raising  the  hue-and-cry." 

"  How  can  I  wait  ?  Why,  when  I 
want  to  -do  anything,  does  somebody 
always  come  in  the  way  ?  I  suppose 
you're  right,  though  —  if  Lord  Lis- 
burn heard  of  this  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do  ;  he  would  know  nothing 
of  what  I  feel  —  he  would  be  talking 
of  what  be  calls  common-sense,  and 
all  sort  of  things,  and  I  must  go  alone, 
—  no,  certainly  not  with  you.  Oh,  I 
can  take  care  of  myself  :  it's  only 
among  all  these  bricks  and  streets 
that  I'm  lost  sometimes.  If  I  could 
only  send  the  smallest  bit  of  myself  on 
before  —  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
send  even  a  word,  and  yet  if  I  don't 
I  shall  go  crazy.  Sit  down  —  you 
know  how  to  write  —  say  I  shall  be 
there  to-morrow,  if  the  trains  go  fast 
enough.  There's  no  pen  —  no  ink. 
Take  your  pencil,  then,  anything,  and 
write  down  every  word  I  say." 

(To  b«  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER    VII.      VINGT-KT-UN. 

Thk  duke  made  no  answer  to  Mr. 
Mortmain,  but  it  was  remarked  by  all 
such  of  his  retainers  as  came  into  con- 
tact with  him  during  the  next  few 
days  that  he  was  in  a  thoughtful  and 
dejected  mood.  Mr.  Mortmain's  com- 
munication was  of  course  no  news  to 
the  duke,  for  he  had  been  himself  a 
party  to  the  family  compact,  and  had 
put  his  signature  to  certain  secret 
documents  which  made  it  binding. 
But   whether  it  was  heedlessness,  or 
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the  sense  of  security  which  possession 
bepets,  or  a  convenient  belief  in  tlie 
majinanimity  of  his  uncle  Lord  George, 
anyhow,  the  duke  had  {gradually  come 
to  look  upon  the  family  treaty  as  a 
thing  which  could  be  evaded  without 
much  difficulty.  Lord  George  was  a 
simple,  kindhearted  soldier,  to  whom 
a  dukedom  could  be  of  no  use ;  and 
he  hud  too  chivalrous  a  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  house  of  Courthope,  to 
engage  in  any  lawsuit  which  would 
brand  one  of  its  members  with  infamy. 
It  might  easily  be  represented  to  such 
a  one  that  it  were  better  Lord  Kins- 

fear  should  marry  Miss  Penny  and 
er  five  millions,  and  the  house  of 
Courthope  continue  illustrious  —  than 
that  he  should  espouse  Miss  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  and  the  lustre  of  the  said 
house  grow  dim  for  lack  of  gold. 
Lord  George  might  frown  at  first ;  but 
the  wealth  and  fame  of  great  families 
can  only  be  sustained  by  repeated  acts 
of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  individual 
kinsmen,  and  surely  the  five  millions 
of  a  Miss  Penny  were  a  prize  which 
all  the  AVyldwyls,  even  to  the  remot- 
est degree  of  cousinship,  ought  to  com- 
bine in  securing  for  tne  titular  head 
of  the  house.  These  five  millions 
-would,  indeed,  revive  the  Courthope 
influence  in  all  its  pre-Reform  Bill 
splendor.  Lord  Cursitor  was  one  of 
the  kings  of  Lombard  Street  ;  and 
there  was  no  object  in  life  which  an 
alliance  with  a  plutocrat  of  such  power 
would  not  enable  the  Courthopes  to 
compass.  All  debts  might  be  cleared 
off  and  a  peerage  —  say  an  earldom  — 
with  descent  in  the  female  line,  might 
easily  be  provided  for  Lord  George, 
who,  instead  of  enjoying  the  barren 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  daughter 
wedded  to  a  duke  in  rather  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  would  bequeath 
her  a  peerage  in  her  own  right  ;  be- 
sides which  a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  or  so  might  be  handed 
over  to  Lord  George  out  of  the  five 
millions,  to  help  him  gild  his  new  cor- 
onet. Thus  argued  the  duke,  and, 
in  truth,  he  formed  many  other  at- 
tractive schemes  out  of  Lord  Cursitor's 
check-book  ;  wherefore  Mr.  Mort- 
main's remarks  damped  him.  The 
family  solicitor  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  confessor  in  Protestant  households ; 
and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear  re- 
spectable Mr.  Mortmain  talk  as  if  the 
marriage-compact  were  a  thing  al- 
most sacred  in  its  nature  —  a  thing 
which  it  would  be  signally  dishonor- 
able even  to  hint  at  infringing.  Such 
men  as  the  Duke  of  Courthope  are 
moulded  out  of  curious  inconsistencies. 
Ready  to  be  mean  when  it  suits  them, 
they  wish  to  seem  forever  on  the  stilts 
of  honor  ;  and  though  they  may  de- 
liberately plan  some  piece  of  pitifully 
underhand  work,  with  the  easy  con- 
viction that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  yet  a  word  of  stern  censure  is 
often  enough  to  check  them  —  al- 
though it  will  leave  on  their  minds, 
not  a  sense  of  shame  at  their  own 
baseness,   but   one   of  irritation  that 


their  censor  should  be  unable  to  com- 
prehend and  admire  their  views.  Mr. 
Mortmain's  remonstrances  led  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  dispiritedly  to  sus- 
pect that  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  might 
after  all  by  no  means  enter  into  his 
schemes.  Religious  or  soldierly  scru- 
ples might  impede  him.  Perhaps  he 
would  urge  that  private  honesty  sQould 
go  before  public  prestige  —  that  bein^ 
by  right  Duke  of  Courthope  he  had 
no  business  to  waive  his  daughter's 
claims  for  the  sake  of  advancement  in 
another  direction  —  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  an  imposture  simply  to  shield 
the  family  escutcheon,  but  would  not 
perpetuate  it  for  the  chance  of  profit ; 
and  that  on  the  whole  this  barter  of 
Lord  Kinsgear's  name  against  Miss 
Penny's  millions  was  a  sorry  traffic, 
unworthy  a  knight  and  a  nobleman. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  knowing  to  what 
lengths  Quixotism  might  push  an  old 
soldier,  who,  though  yielding  as  a 
woman  on  some  points,  was  inflexible 
as  iron  on  others  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  chafed  by  himself,  repin- 
ing at  the  folly  of  men  who  might  be 
so  happy  if  they  would  only  stretch 
their  conscience  a  little  when  needful. 
This  is  why  during  a  few  days  he 
walked  about  dejectedly ;  and  this  is 
why  he  began  to  pay  some  attention 
to  his  son,  cogitating  by  what  other 
means  this  young  man  might  be  made 
useful  to  him.  Trained  from  his  birth 
to  consider  the  greatness  of  his  house 
as  the  paramount  aim  of  his  existence 
here  below,  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
was  naturally  prone  to  plotting;  and 
little  bits  of  chicanery  that  might  con- 
duce to  his  behoof  seemed  as  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  him  as  the  tricks 
of  statecraft  do  to  kings. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  —  as  the 
duke  had  stated  to  Mr.  Mortmain  — 
had  lately  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  Life  Guards,  just  like  many  other 
idle  young  men  of  rank  about  town. 
But  here  all  resemblance  between 
himself  and  these  young  men  ceased. 

He  had  been  brought  up  till  he  was 
more  than  twelve  years  old  by  his 
mother,  and  his  character  had  been 
permanently  formed  by  her  teaching. 
She  had  lived,  after  her  tacitly  ar- 
ranged separation  from  the  Duke  of 
Courthope,  at  first  with  her  father, 
and  after  his  death  with  her  mother 
alone.  Subsequently  she  had  lived 
by  herself  in  a  house  in  Park  Lane 
which  she  had  inherited  from  them, 
but  which  was  set  down  in  peerages 
and  court  guides  as  one  of  the  town 
residences  of  the  stately  peer  whose 
name  she  bore.  To  the  last  their 
Graces  kept  up  the  comedy,  which  had 
been  played  for  the  first  time  by  spe- 
cial license  in  Whitehall.  But  wher- 
ever the  widowed  wife  resided,  her 
house  was  the  constant  resort  of  the 
higher  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and 
the  principal  French  emigrants  of  no- 
ble families  who  had  from  time  to  time 
taken  refuge  in  England  against  po- 
litical persecutions.  Thither  flocked 
with  modest  steps,  and  often  humbly 


glad,  the  gentleman  and  ladies  of  the 
creat  houses  of  Harcourt  and  Koailles, 
Crusalles  and  Rohan  ;  one  had  been  a 
music  master  during  the  Revolution, 
one  an  usher  in  a  suburban  school,  and 
all  had  to  earn  their  living  as  they  best 
could.  Their  discourse  and  example 
shook  her  Grace's  faith  in  the  security 
of  hereditary  property  very  consider- 
ably, and  sne  early  determined  that 
her  son  should  learn  a  mechanical 
trade.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
she  decided,  after  some  consideration 
and  consultation  with  her  confessor, 
who  was  also  director  of  her  conscience, 
that  the  young  marquis  should  be- 
come a  locksmith ;  because,  argued 
the  confessor  very  sensibly,  men  would 
always  desire  to  place  their  goods  in 
security  while  the  world  lasted,  and 
the  best  method  yet  known  of  doing 
so  was  to  lock  them  up.  The  lad  was 
taught  to  rise  early,  fare  simply,  work 
hard,  and  sleep  on  a  bed  much  too 
narrow  and  not  half  soil  enough  for 
a  servant  who  respected  himself. 
From  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old 
nobody  was  allowed  to  do  anything 
for  him.  He  was  taught  to  suffice  for 
himself  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  his 
lordship  threatened  to  grow  up  with 
as  much  use  for  a  couple  of  dukedoms 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a 
year  as  a  heath  grouse  has  for  a  coach- 
and-six.  On  his  mother's  death  he 
might  have  been  turned  into  the 
streets  without  a  sixpence,  and  found 
the  next  day  gaining  an  honest  Uving 
by  the  contented  labor  of  his  own 
hands. 

The  duke  his  father  was  extremely 
shocked  at  this  state  of  things,  when 
his  son  and  heir  appeared  again  at 
Beauraanoir  for  the  first  time  since 
babyhood.  His  Grace  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Dr.  Porteous  to  recommend 
him  the  best  Eton  tutor,  and  sent  the 
marquis  forthwith,  on  this  divine's 
suggestion,  to  a  crack  boarding-house 
known  as  the  "  House  of  Lords," 
where  young  noblemen  learned  to  be 
fagged,  to  fag,  drink  champagne  and 
shandygaff,  toast  sausages,  and  write 
bad  Latin  verses.  The  marquis  did 
not  take  naturally  to  his  new  position 
however.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
had  inherited  some  of  the  mental  qual- 
ities of  the  Irish  cheesemonger,  one 
of  his  mother's  ancestors,  or  whether 
his  mind  was  imbued  with  that  keen 
logical  spirit  which  she  had  derived 
from  her  French  progenitors,  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  take  much  inter- 
est in  Latin  verses  or  Greek  roots. 
He  lounged  about  in  the  shops  when- 
ever he  could  slip  away  from  his  no- 
ble schoolfellows,  formed  strange  ac- 
quaintances, and  picked  up  out-of-the- 
way  trade  secrets.  He  learned  how 
to  cure  a  smoky  chimney,  how  to  make 
or  mend  a  chair,  and  even  how  to 
build  a  boat,  but  he  took  no  pleasure 
in  cricket  or  football.  He  was  a  quiet, 
silent,  self-contained  boy,  always  do- 
ing something  odd.  His  tutors  liked 
him  because  he  gave  them  no  trouble 
and  got  into  no  scrapes.     His  school- 
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fellows  liked  him  because  he  was  nei- 
ther sulky  nor  bumptious,  and  paid 
his  subscriptions  regularly.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  use  for  money.  Lady 
Pencarrow  gave  him  a  hundred-pound 
note  every  time  he  went  up  to  school, 
and  his  father  gave  him  as  much  more. 
Lady  Overlaw,  too,  his  father's  inti- 
mate friend  and  near  connection,  gave 
him  something,  and  he  left  the  money 
in  an  open  drawer  of  his  table,  send- 
ing anybody  there  who  wanted  it. 
Sometimes  it  was  gone  before  the  hol- 
idays came  round  again,  sometimes  it 
was  not.  He  did  not  know  and  did 
not  care :  he  spent  none  of  it,  and 
wanted  none  of  it.  If  he  found  a  roll 
of  bank-notes  or  a  heap  of  sovereigns 
in  his  way  when  looking  for  a  chisel 
or  a  screw  he  had  mislaid,  he  pushed 
them  impatiently  aside  into  a  corner 
with  the  head  of  a  hammer  or  what- 
ever he  happened  to  have  in  his 
hand. 

The  duke  could  not  make  him  out 
at  all.  His  Grace  would  find  his  son 
and  heir  studying  the  mechanism  of 
a  new  gun,  and  making  alterations  in 
it  with  a  file,  his  hands  begrimed. and 
oily,  instead  of  following  the  dogs 
through  the  stubble  and  turnips.  He 
invented  a  new  adhesive  horseshoe, 
and  an  elastic  horseshoe.  When  a 
hunting  box  was  taken  for  him  in  the 
shires  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  had  one 
at  his  disposal,  he  did  not  hunt :  it 
bored  him. 

"  Lucy,"  said  his  Grace  one  day  to 
Lady  Overlaw,  who  was  an  amusing 
woman  of  the  world  and  passed  much 
of  her  time  at  Beaumanoir,  ruling  his 
Grace,  certain  naughty  people  said, 
even  more  than  he  ruled  her,  "I  wish 
you  would  put  some  polish  on  that 
boy.  He  is  the  most  extraordinary 
person  I  ever  saw.  He  was  mending 
a  rake  for  one  of  my  gardeners  just 
now." 

"  Send  him  out  as  an  attache  to  Vi- 
enna for  a  year,"  replied  her  ladyship. 
"  Diplomacy  is  a  stupid  profession, 
but  he  will  learn  the  value  of  his  rank 
in  it." 

"No,"  answered  the  duke  dryly, 
"  that  won't  do." 

"  You  mean  that  you  want  him  at 
home  ?  " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  duke. 
"  But  you  can  send  for  him  before 
he  comes  of  age." 

"  Ah  !  "  answered  his  Grace  quickly, 
"  but  I  do  not  know  who  might  get 
hold  of  him  in  the  mean  time." 

"  I  declare,  there  seems  a  fate  upon 
us  all,"  said  Lady  Overlaw,  with  a 
pretty  shrug.  "  None  of  the  family 
ever  has  a  penny,  and  whenever  any 
of  us  comes  of  age  we  are  beggared 
for  life.  You  will  want  him  to  cut  oflf 
the  entail  and  resettle  the  estates,  just 
as  you  did  yourself." 

"  You  would  like  to  see  your  settle- 
ment put  right,  I  suppose  ?  "  observed 
the  duke,  who  had  a  way  of  giving 
his  arguments  a  form  which  generally 
interested  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed. 


"  To  be  sure  1  should,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  graciously. 

"  Well,  then,  he  must  do  it." 

"  Mr.  Sharpe,  your  Grace,"  said  a 
servant,  entering  with  a  card  upon  a 
golden  salver. 

"  Show  him  into  the  library,"  re- 
turned the  duke. 

"  Take  care,"  exclaimed  Lady  Over- 
law,  shaking  one  of  her  beringed  fin- 
gers with  mimic  warning  at  the  duke, 
"  take  care,  duke.  It  will  be  three 
years  before  your  son  can  play  at 
vingt-et-un." 

"  Don't  croak,  Lucy,"  laughed  the 
duke,  and  he  walked  with  head  erect 
and  in  excellent  spirits  to  receive  his 
visitor. 

CHAPTER  VIII.       REAPING  THE 
WHIRLWIND. 

Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe  was 
standing  on  the  terrace  of  the  Beau- 
manoir gardens,  and  contemplating  a 
large  blue  and  red  parrot,  between 
whose  trade  and  his  own  he  seemed 
to  discover  some  affinity  ;  and  so  do- 
ing, he  waited  thoughtfully  for  the 
Duke  of  Courthope.  "  All  the  dukes 
I  ever  knew,"  mused  the  Yorkshire 
lawyer,  "  are  to  be  managed  by  fear. 
You  can  get  nothing  out  of  them  in 
any  other  way,  for  they  are  strong 
enough  to  defy  a  public  row,  and  are 
not  to  be  gammoned  at  any  price." 

"  How  are  you,  Sharpe  ?  "  said  the 
duke,  emerging  from  the  drawing- 
room  window  just  as  the  Yorkshire 
attorney's  cogitations  had  led  him  up 
to  this  conclusion.  His  Grace  was 
still  a  very  handsome  man,  upright, 
grand,  splendid.  He  wore  a  good 
deal  of  jewelry,  as  perhaps  becomes 
a  duke,  but  it  did  not  look  vulgar  and 
obtrusive  like  Mr.  Sharpe's  jewelry, 
and  the  first  thing  which  struck  an  ob- 
server was  his  gallant  figure  and  frank 
face,  with  its  sweet  and  genial  smile. 
There  was  something  courtly  and  de- 
bonnaire  even  in  the  way  in  which  he 
said,  "  How  are  you,  Sharpe  ?  " 

"  Tol-lol,  yer  Grace,"  replied  Mr. 
Sharpe,  whose  expressions  smacked 
occasionally  of  the  stable,  and  who 
mistook  familiarity  for  ease  of  man- 
ner. Then  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
"  In  'elth." 

"  Come,  that's  good  news,"  said  the 
duke,  cheerfully.  "  It  is  something, 
at  all  events,  to  be  well  in  health.  I 
see  you  are  admiring  my  parrot.  A 
fine  bird ;  somebody  christened  him 
Cobden  because  of  his  fondness  for 
self-assertion.  But  is  anything  wrong 
in  other  respects  ?  " 

"  Well,  y6ur  Grace,"  returned  Mr. 
Sharpe,  doubtfully,  "  that's  rayther 
among  the  may-be's.  Your  Grace  is 
just  a  leetle  deepish  on  the  wrong 
side  of  my  book  ;  "  saying  which  he 
nodded  to  the  parrot,  who  gravely 
cocked  his  head,  and  appeared  to 
survey  him  with  interest. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  your  book, 
Sharpe,"  answered  the  duke  haugh- 
tily, with  a  touch  of  his  hoity-toity 


manner,  and  he  turned  to  begin  a 
walk  down  the  pink  marble  pavement 
of  the  terrace.  His  Grace  was  very 
prompt  at  resenting  the  smallest  im- 
pertinence when  he  thought  he  could 
do  so  safely ;  if  not,  he  stored  it  up 
in  his  memory,  and  kept  a  praise- 
worthy check  on  his  temper. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  take  your  Grace 
down  just  a  peg  or  two,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Sharpe,  striking  out  his  short  legs  the 
better  to  keep  step  with  the  lengthy 
strides  of  the  duke,  "  though  it  goes 
against  the  grain  with  me  to  do  it; 
but  five  figures  made  up  of  a  seven,  a 
six,  and  three  oughts,  is  a  big  lump  of 
money."  The  parrot,  who  now  seemed 
to  have  formed  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  stood  up  with  disgust  on  his 
perch  and  loudly  shrieked  after  him, 
"  Money  ! " 

"You've  got  security,"  said  the 
duke,  uneasily. 

"  I've  got  your  Grace's  bonds,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Sharpe  ;  "  only  the  worst  of 
it  is,  they  ain't  worth  anything." 

"  You  will  be  so  good,"  remarked 
his  Grace,  "  as  to  moderate  your  ex- 
pressions while  under  my  roof." 

"But  suppose  it  ain't  under  your 
roof?"  observed.  Mr.  Sharpe,  awk- 
wardly. 

Then  the  duke  waited  for  him,"  too 
wary  a  diplomatist  to  say  another 
word.  He  had  been  cradled  and 
brought  up  in  statecraft,  a  dull-witted 
man  perhaps,  and  yet  the  traditions 
of  his  family,  the  unwritten  laws  of 
his  order,  the  unconscious  education 
of  a  lifetime,  made  him  a  match  for 
the  shrewdest  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned.  His  forehead  was 
narrow  and  receded.  He  had  neither 
wit  nor  imagination,  but  his  percep- 
tive faculties  were  enormous.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  men 
and  facts  all  his  life ;  he  had  no  fan- 
cies, no  conscience  perhaps,  no  crowd 
of  thoughts  to  throng  his  mind  and 
embarrass  it  in  danger.  He  Jsnew 
that  the  peril  of  which  Mr.  Mortmain 
had  spoken  was  upon  him,  and  he 
was  fully  prepared  for  it,  whatever 
shape  it  might  take. 

"  Ah  !  "  sniggered  Mr.  Sharpe,  find- 
ing his  Grace  remained  silent,  "  that's 
the  rub.  If  you  ain't  a  dook  at  all, 
and  land  and  'ouses,  with  the  rest  of  it, 
belongs  to  a  country  wench  at  a  lom- 
and-Jerry  shop  down  at  Wakefield, 
what  becomes  of  my  five  figures  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  answered  the  duke,  waiting 
for  him  —  aye,  waiting  for  him  with 
every  faculty  on  stretch  and  edge, 
"  IF  ^oes  a  long-  way." 

"  Well,  it  does,"  admitted  Mr. 
Sharpe,  candidly  ;  "  but  look'e  here. 
Perhaps  you  remember  something  of 
the  '  Chequers '  inn  down  at  Wake- 
field-in-the-Marsh,  where  you  stayed 
one  night  when  your  'oss  shut  up 
with  the  Cloudsdale  hounds?  " 

"  Haven't  the  smallest  recollection," 
interrupted  the  duke,  pompously, 
watching  that  the  Yorkshireman 
should  not  gain  an  inch  of  vantage 
ground. 
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"  Very  likely  not,"  continued  Mr. 
Sharpe  ;  "  there's  no  knowing.  You 
nobs  recollect  what  you  want  to  rec- 
ollect ;  but  it  don't  signify  in  this  case, 
because  /  recollect  it.  Now  there 
was  a  barmaid  down  there,  and  I 
spotted  her  at  once,  because  she  was 
as  much  like  your  Grace  as  two  peas 
in  a  pod." 

"  Such  likenesses  frequently  hap- 
pen," remarked  the  duKe,  playing 
with  a  toothpick,  and  watching,  aye, 
watching. 

"  Yes,  they  do,"  resumed  Mr.  Sharpe, 
"but  there's  mostly  some  reason  lor 
them  if  we  could  find  it  out." 

"  Reason  in  roasting  eggs  !  "  ob- 
served the  duke,  thinking  it  just  pos- 
sible to  start  a  i'alse  scent. 

'*  This  reason,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  that  she  is  the  late  Duke  of 
Courthope's  daughter ;  though  by 
some  accounts  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
you  are  his  Grace's  son,"  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  plainly. 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease," 
drawled  the  duke,  still  playing  with 
his  toothpick.  "  What  proof  have 
you  got  of  this  monstrous  twaddle  ?  " 
Whereat  tlie  parrot,  catching  the  last 
word  and  adopting  it  with  visible 
contentment,  bawled  "  Twaddle  !  " 

"  I've  got,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  "  a 
copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  duly 
signed  and  attested,  wuss  luck ;  and 
a  very  curuss  way  I  got  it  too.  Does 
your  Grace  remember  I  bought  up 
Sir  Richard  Forteous'  I  O  U's,  which 
he  gave  you  the  year  Plenipo  lost  the 
Ledger.  It  was  them  I  O  U's  which 
brought  me  first  in  contact  with  Sir 
Richard,  they  did,  and  made  me  take 
his  affairs  in  hand.  Well,  stop  a  bit, 
I  ain't  done  yet,  ye  see.  That '  Cheq- 
uers '  inn  was  held  by  a  chap  named 
John  Giles,  under  a  copyhold  lease 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wake- 
field, and  when  John  Giles  died  I 
claimed  his  best  chattel  for  heriot 
custom.  I  looked  over  his  sticks  and 
traps,  but  could  find  nothing  worth 
taking  away,  till  I  set  eyes  on  an  oak 
box,  and  noticed  your  crown  and  ci- 
pher on  it,  and  says  I  to  myself,  '  I'll 
have  that.'  The 'girl  who  is  so  like 
you  kicked  up  a  bobbery  about  it  at 
first.  She  said  she  kep'  her  things  in 
it,  and  I  told  her  to  turn  'em  out. 
She  did  turn  'em  out.  They  were 
only  a  pair  of  old  boot-tops,  I  think, 
and  some  scraps  of  rubbish,  and  I  took 
away  the  box,  thinking  I  might  hear 
more  about  it  some  day  ;  but,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  I  lost  the  key. 
Do  what  I  could  I  couldn't  open  it  ; 
though  I  rayther  wanted  to  do  so,  for 
I  never  miss  an  opportunity,  and  I 
had  noticed  that  it  sounded  hollow 
when  rapped,  and  thought  it  might 
perhaps  contain  some  queer  thing  or 
another.  But  1  did  not  like  to  break 
it  open,  and  could  not  find  a  key  to 
fit  it,  till  last  week  your  Grace's  son, 
the  young  markis,  called  on  me  with 
your  message  to  be  sure  and  let  you 
nave  some  money  this  week. 

"'My  lord,'  said  I,  just  as  he  was 


going  away,  *  I  know  you  understand 
a  good  deal  about  locks.  What  do 
you  say  to  this  one.' 

"  '  "This,'  answered  the  markis,  pok- 
ing into  it  a  long  crooked  nail  which 
he  took  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
'  is  a  Venetian  lock  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  bears  the  initials  of  the 
great  Antonio  Vernieri.  It  was  prob- 
ably used  to  keep  some  dark  secrets.' 
"  *  Can  your  lordship  open  it  V  '  I 
asked  very  civilly,  for  I'm  sweet  on 
the  markis. 

"  '  It  can  only  be  opened  one  way, 
Mr.  Sharpe,'  said  he,  after  trying  his 
nail  on  it  and  thinking  a  bit. 

"  '  How's  that,  my  lord  ?  *  says  I. 
"  *  Have  you  got  a   strong   quill  ?  ' 
says  his  lordship. 

"  •  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  have  somewhere,' 
I  answered,  without  seeming  to  care 
too  much  about  it ;  and  when  I  told 
one  of  the  clerks  to  bring  in  a  quill, 
he  had  the  lock  open  with  it  in  a  jiffy. 
Then  he  looked  at  it  as  pleased  as 
punch,  and  began  poking  with  his 
nail  again. 

"'Ah,'  says  his  lordship  presently, 
'  I  thought  so,  Mr.  Sharpe.  There's 
a  false  bottom,  as  there  always  is  to 
these  Italian  caskets.  See,'  and  he 
pressed  a  hidden  spring  deep  down  in 
the  lock  where  the  staple  went  in,  and 
up  flew  an  inner  lid.  '  There  are 
some  papers  in  here,  Mr.  Sharpe,' 
said  his  lordship,  and  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  bid  me  good-by,  without 
looking  at  them.  'I'll  be  danged  if 
that  boy  won't  make  an  honest  man,' 
thinks  I ;  and  so  he  will  too." 

"  I  fail  to  understand  how  all  this 
interests  me,"  said  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  ;  and  again  the  parrot,  with 
every  appearance  of  satisfaction,  cried, 
"  Interests  me  I  " 

"  I'm  coming  to  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Sharpe.  "  Among  those  papers  is  the 
marriage  certificate  of  Mr.  Odo  Wyld- 
wyl  and  Margaret  Brown.  Mr.  Odo 
Wyldwyl  was  the  late  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  and  Revel.  Margaret  Brown 
was  the  mother  of  the  barmaid  at  the 
'  Chequers,'  and  now  Mrs.  Brown,  for 
she  married  another  Brown  —  no  con- 
nection of  the  other's.  She  was  ray- 
ther nuts,  I  thought,  on  your  Grace 
that  morning  when  I  came  for  you, 
and  the  very  cleverest  thing  you  could 
have  done  would  have  been  to  have 
married  her  if  you  could  have  got 
that  oak  box  and  papers  with  her ; 
for  she  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  countess  in  her  own  right,  and  every 
foot  of  land  you  have,  every  stick  and 
stone  in  all  your  houses,  is  hers.  Now 
then,  duke,  liYhat  are  we  to  say  about 
my  five  figures  ?  ThaVs  what  I  want 
to  know." 

"  If  you  have  got  the  certificate, 
she  hasn't,"  remarked  the  duke,  with 
perfect  calmness  and  good  breeding. 

"  Confound  these  nobs,"  thought 
Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  "there  is  no 
upsetting  their  confounded  coolness ;  " 
but  he  said, "  That's  true  enough, 
your  Grace." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  no  advantage, 


Sharpe,  in  turning  a  barmaid  into  a 
countess,  have  you  ?  "  asked  his  Grace, 
sitting  down  quietly  on  one  of  the 
cane  chairs  of  the  terrace  and  speak- 
ing in  the  pleasantest  tone  possible. 

"  There's  an  t/and  an  to  that  side 
of  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe, 
taking  another  cane  chair.  "  I'm  not 
much  afraid  about  my  money  as  long 
as  you  live,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
the  markis  fast,  I  should." 

"That's  easily  done,"  replied  his 
Grace.  "  I  will  undertake  to  say  my 
son  will  sign  any  papers  you  think 
necessary  to  secure  your  own  inter- 
ests," 

"  You  see  the  markis  is  only  eigh- 
teen, and  one  never  can  say  what  may 
come  about  in  three  years.  If  you 
could  get  the  signature  of  your  uncle 
Lord  George,  I  think  I  could  see  my 
way  clearer,  your  Grace." 

"  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  is  in  In- 
dia," remarked  the  Duke  of  Courthope, 
whose  mind  was  not  very  quick  to 
seize  a  hint. 

"  Lerk,  is  he  now? "  said  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe.  "  Who'd  have  thought 
it  ?  I  shouldn't  if  your  Grace  hadn't 
told  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  should 
see  your  way  to  further  advances  on 
Lord  George's  signature  ?  "  asked  the 
duke,  who  understood  Mr.  Sharpe 
now  perfectly  well. 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life  I " 
said  Mr.  Sharpe.  "  Lord  George  is 
the  next  heir.  He  has  just  made  a 
tremendous  haul  of  prize-money,  and 
he  was  rich  before."    ' 

"  And  his  daughter  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  my  son  if  I  please,  and 
nothing  better  turns  up,"  said  the 
duke,  with  his  accustomed  hauteur 
coming  back  again. 

"  I  know  all  about  Lord  George, 
your  Grace,  and  shall  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  signature,  and  you  can 
draw  up  a  letter  for  the  markis  to 
write,  pledging  his  honor  as  a  gentle- 
man that  he  will  not  plead  infancy. 
I  will  take  your  life  insurances  on  my- 
self." 

"  Then  I  may  write  to  Mortmain  to 
close  with  the  Gripwell  trustees?" 
inquired  his  Grace,  with  extreme  good 
humor,  "  and  the  rubbish  you  found 
in  your  box  had  better  be  treated  as 
waste  paper  and  put  into  the  fii-e  — 
eh,  Sharpe  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  your  Grace ; 
only  mind  I  don't  say  there  ain't  cop- 
ies somewhere.  However,  I  only  look 
to  myself,  dook.  You've  got  author- 
ity from  Lord  George  to  receive  his 
prize-money,  which  we  both  know 
you  can  get  paid  within  the  year ;  as 
soon  as  I  see  his  lordship's  handwrit- 
ing, I  shall  not  look  too  close  at  it." 
"  When  shall  you  be  ready  with  the 
money,  Sharpe  ?  "  inquired  the  duke, 
grandly. 

"  Any  day  ailer  Monday,"  replied 
the  Yorkshireman.  "If  your  Grace 
will  send  up  the  markis  with  the  par 
pers  properly  signed,  I  will  hand  his 
lordship  the  needful  in  the  usual  way." 
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"  Dinner,  Shaxpe?"  smiled  the  duke,  as  the  first  bell 
rung  indoors. 

"  Thank  your  Grace,  I  do  feel  rather  peckish,  that  is  to 
say,  hungry,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

'"  The  country  air  gives  you  an  appetite,"  observed  the 
duke,  with  good  humor.  "  My  valet  —  Giovanni,  you  re- 
member Giovanni  —  will  get  you  anything  you  want." 

"  I  have  a  white  choker  and  shiny  boots  in  my  bag,  your 
Grace,  all  ready,"  answered  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  never  put 
himself  under  an  unnecessary  obligation.  And  with  these 
words  he  followed  the  duke  into  the  house.  The  parrot, 
more  and  more  firmly  rooted  in  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Sharpe, 
beo-an  a  triumphant  dance  from  one  foot  on  to  the  other, 
and  screamed  after  the  retreating  lawyer,  ' '  Twaddle  I  " 
(To  be  continued.) 


SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER. 


The  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  a  man  of  original 
genius,  and  his  death  has  occurred  at  a  period  of  his  career 
which  is  not  unfavorable  to  an  estimate  of  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  great  artists.  No  painter  has  ever  achieved 
in  his  lifetime  a  more  widespread  popularity,  or  had  his 
works,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  could  be  interpreted  by  the 
engraver,  more  extensively  known  and  admired.  He  sur- 
vived the  time  of  his  maturity  long  enough  for  his  best 
works  to  lose  their  novelty,  and  if  his  latest  productions 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  a  failing  hand  or  eye,  their  short- 
comings, such  as  they  were,  merely  gave  rise  to  regret,  as 
evidence  of  the  wane  of  power  of  an  universal  favorite. 
As  time  wore  on,  however,  and  his  chief  pictures  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  works  of  a  past  generation,  it 
was  found  out  that  as  a  painter  of  animals  there  were 
contemporaries  with  whom  he  could  not  compete  in  their 
own  sections  of  that  branch  of  art,  while  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  other  sections  in  which  he  remained 
unique,  and  to  all  appearance  inimitable. 

In  cattle  painting  he  was  surpassed  by  many  other 
masters  besides  Paul  Potter.  He  could  not  portray  a  race- 
horse like  Stubbs,  or  the  picturesque  stock  of  the  farmyard 
like  Morland.  In  depicting  the  varieties  of  the  animal 
creation,  he  was  not  the  artist  most  in  favor  with  zoologists, 
and  even  for  a  portrait  of  a  sporting  dog,  it  is  probable  that 
other  painters  might  in  many  cases  have  been  preferred. 
When  the  spirited  picture  of  the  "  Horse  Fair,"  by  Mile. 
Kosa  Bonheur,  was  first  exhibited  in  London,  it  was  felt  to 
contain  something  which  Landseer  had  never  even  at- 
tempted. We  cannot  call  to  mind  half  a  dozen  of  his 
pictures  which  represent  rapid  movement  or  energetic 
muscular  exertion.  He  was  not  a  painter  of  action,  like 
Rubens  and  Snyders.  But  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
art,  and  under  the  special  conditions  in  which  he  chose  to 
depict  certain  animals,  he  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  to 
be  without  a  rival. 

Though  he  painted  other  animals  with  success,  his  fame 
is  likely  to  rest  mainly  •  upon  his  dogs,  his  deer,  and  his 
lions.  Yet  even  in  the  first  and  chief  category  he  made 
his  own  selection  of  subjects.  There  are  whole  fields  of 
dot'  life  and  character  which  Landseer  left  untouched,  not 
ov^y  on  the  more  brutal  side  of  the  animal's  nature,  which 
had  little  in  it  to  excite  the  painter's  sympathies,  but  even 
in  its  aspects  of  greatest  intelligence.  Of  the  sheep-dog's 
cheerful  glance  of  ready  obedience,  the  various  expressions 
of  delight  of  most  dogs  in  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  exer- 
cise, the  expectant  frisk  and  leap  of  welcome,  and  the 
many  gestures  of  afiection  for  a  living  as  well  as  a  dead 
master,  we  see  little  or  nothing.  The  actual  relations  be- 
tween dog  and  dog  are  scarcely  depicted  at  all.  Their 
own  frolicsome  gambols  one  with  another  are  kept  out  of 
sight. 

With  these  many  limitations,  we  can  scarcely  think  that 
he  has  treated  the  subject  of  canine  nature  with  all  the 
variety  and  completeness  implied  in  the  title  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  of  the  "  Shakespeare  of  tlie  World 
of  Dogs."     Indeed,  the  poet  himself  has  given  us  a  graphic 


picture  of  canine  manners  which  have  no  place  in  the  social 
system  portrayed  by  the  painter.  There  is  a  vast  diver- 
gence of  sentiment  between  the  dog  of  Launce  and  the  dog 
of  Landseer.  "  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest- 
natured  dog  that  lives ;  my  mother  weeping,  ray  father 
wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet 
did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear."  Landseer's 
dogs,  on  the  contrary,  and  even  his  stags,  overflow  with 
sentiment  and  fine  feeling.  The  "  Highland  Music  "  of  the 
bagpipe  inspires  one  of  them  with  ecstatic  delight,  the 
hound  of  "  High  Life "  has  an  air  of  true  aristocratic 
hauteur,  and  the  "  Hunted  Stag  "  yields  to  his  fate  with  an 
upturned  glance  of  pious  resignation. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  comic  point  of  view  from  which  a 
Shakespeare  could  not  fail  to  have  represented  canine 
habits.  While  watching  the  action  of  a  dog,  one's  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  is  constantly  tickled  by  some  sudden  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  what  seems  to  be  an  intellectual  expression 
is  really  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  when  a'  course  of  apparently 
abstruse  meditation  is  interrupted  by  such  trivial  acts  as 
snapping  at  flies  and  scratchings  of  the  ear.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  was  some  want  of  a  sense  of  humor 
in  that  intensity  of  love  and  sympathy  with  the  animal 
which  led  the  painter  to  keep  in  the  background  much  of  the 
vulgar  realities  of  dog  life,  and  to  confine  himself  to  sub- 
jects where  some  sentimental  analogy  to  man's  emotions 
could  be  depicted,  or  where  some  situation  of  more  than 
usual  interest  arose  out  of  the  relations  between  dog  and 
man. 

It  is,  however,  in  these  subjects  that  he  stands  at  his 
highest  point,  and  his  art  assumes  its  noblest  form.  To  this 
class  belong  ihe  study  of  a  bloodhound  watching  for  his 
master,  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  the  snow,  and  greatest  of 
all,  in  its  true  and  simple  pathos,  the  "  Shepherd's  Chief 
Mourner."  Except  for  the  want  of  this  special  kind  of 
interest,  there  are  many  of  his  simple  portraits  of  dogs 
which  exhibit  mastery  of  painting  and  truth  of  character 
equal  to  these,  as,  for  example,  the  well-known  Newfound- 
land of  the  Humane  Society,  the  King  Charles  spaniels, 
and  the  sleeping  bloodhound. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Landseer's  popu- 
larity is  not  due  in  a  greater  degree  to  a  class  of  pictures 
in  which  animals  are  treated  in  an  ideal  fashion,  and  in- 
stead of  being  painted  as  they  really  exist,  are  invested 
.with  human  expression,  and  represented  as  endowed  with 
jdeas  and  emotions  proper  to  man.  To  the  majority  of 
people  fables  are  more  attractive  reading  than  natural  his- 
tory, and  to  understand  and  admire  pictures  of  this  kind 
requires  no  sort  of  artistic  education,  and  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  animal  life.  The  combination  which  gives  them 
their  interest  is  not  by  any  means  a  high  kind  of  idealism  ; 
it  is  but  commonplace  humor,  and  as  old  as  the  hills.  But 
it  seems  to  have  possessed  a  certain  fascination  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  to  have  been  generally  associated  with  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.  The  earliest  caricatures  and  gro- 
tesques nearly  always  take  this  form,  and  one  can  scarcely 
help  feeling  that  there  is  something  facetious,  if  not  farci- 
cal, in  the  representation  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  playing  the 
part  of  man.  Hence  there  has  always  been  a  difliculty  in 
illustrating  fables.  If  the  illustration  is  made  too  grotesque, 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  original  are  lost.  Yet  an  appeal  to 
the  eye  exhibits  so  palpably  the  incongruity  of  the  idea, 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  the  ridiculous.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  human  expression  is  not  sufficiently 
insisted  on,  the  effect  is  uninteresting,  as  well  as  unnat- 
ural. 

It  was  in  striking  a  happy  mean  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes that  Sir  Edwin  displayed  his  peculiar  talent  in  the 
pictures  referred  to.  His  success  in  them  seems  to  have 
been  due  partly  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  animal  ele- 
ment, coupled  with  great  technical  skill  in  certain  kinds  of 
imitation,  but  more  to  a  consummate  tact  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  audience  before  whom  his  drama  was  to  be 
played.  He  infused  into  his  dogs  the  exact  measure  of  hu- 
manity which  would  be  tolerated,  and  succeeded  in  elevat- 
ing into  the  region  of  comedy  what,  in  less  skilful  hands, 
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and  under  the  guidance  of  a  less  fastidious  taste,  would 
have  degenerated  into  farce.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  animal  than  the  dog  could  have  been  treated 
with  the  like  success.  The  comical  effect  of  giving  the 
horse  a  human  expression  may  be  seen  in  James  Ward's 
picture  of  the  "  Council  of  Horses,"  and  in  all  probability 
even  the  talent  of  Landseer  would  have  been  unequal  to  a 
transfer  to  canvas  of  the  houyhnhnm  of  Swift.  Yet,  after 
all,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  such  pictures  as  "  Lay- 
ing down  the  Law  "  and  "  Alexander  and  Diogenes,"  and 
even  in  the  "  Jack  in  Office,"  the  conceit  is  strained  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  and  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  witty 
sneer  of  a  French  critic  :  "  Les  animaux  fabulistes  de  la 
Fontaine  resteraient  cois  devant  ceux  de  Sir  PMwin  Land- 
seer, R.  A.,  tant  ceux-ci  ont  des  regards  fins  et  des  gestes 
lignificatifs." 

In  one  picture,  however,  Sir  Edwin  has  represented  a 
yet  more  fanciful  blending  of  man  and  beast.  The  "  De- 
feat of  Comus "  stands  alone  among  his  paintings  as  an 
imaginative  work  of  a  high  order.  But  here  the  transition 
is  efiected  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  not  the  beast 
developing  into  a  man,  but  what  unhappily  seems  more 
natural,  the  conferring  upon  man  the  attributes  of  the 
beast.  The  charming  scene  from  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  is,  we  think,  his  only  other  imaginative  picture  of 
a  kindred  class. 

The  name  of  Landseer  is  almost  as  nearly  and  as  de- 
servedly associated  with  the  red  deer  as  it  is  with  the 
dog,  but  it  bids  fair  to  become  even  more  universally  sug- 
gestive of  the  lion.  It  has  often  been  observed  with  truth 
5iat  the  four  grand  guardians  of  the  Nelson  column  are 
handled  with  more  of  the  feeling  of  a  painter  than  of  a 
sculptor  ;  but  for  all  that,  they  are  noble,  massive  crea- 
tures, and  every  inch  kings  of  beasts,  and  they  seem  ready 
at  any  moment  to  rise  and  shake  themselves,  and  roar,  so 
that  it  would  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  them. 

It  is  to  the  delineation  of  single  animals,  and  the  char- 
acter he  gave  them,  that  we  must  look  for  the  artistic  qual- 
ity of  Landseer's  work.  There  is  sometimes,  it  is  true,  as 
in  the  decorative  Comus  picture,  which  reminds  us  of  Ma- 
clise,  and  in  the  "  Spearing  the  Otter,"  where  the  nature 
of  the  subject  gave  a  necessary  unity  to  the  group,  an 
agreeable  flow  of  line  in  his  composition,  as  there  always 
is  in  the  drawing  of  the  separate  parts  ;  but  where  many 
objects  have  to  be  introduced,  the  grouping  and  treatment 
are  apt  to  be  cramped  and  artificial,  wanting  in  resource, 
and  not  suggestive  of  anything  beyond  what  is  actually 
painted.  » 

In  the  "  Time  of  Peace,"  for  instance,  the  sheep  and 
goats  seem  dropped  in  bunches  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff".  In  the  "  Drover's  Departure,"  the  canvas  is  crowded 
in  confusion  without  giving  the  idea  of  multitude,  the  ob- 
jects being  clotted  together,  and  conveying  the  sensation  of 
discomfort  of  a  house  turned  inside  out,  when  the  furni- 
ture-van stands  at  the  door.  In  the  "  Maid  and  the  Mag- 
pie "  the  heads  are  forced  into  a  small  circle,  and  in  the 
"  Dialogue  at  Waterloo  "  the  party  of  guides  at  dinner 
fights  with  the  principal  group. 

There  is  not  much  indication  of  atmosphere  in  these 
works,  but  Landseer  had  little  pretension  to  skill  in  land- 
scape, or  in  figure-painting  either.  In  early  pictures  the 
accessories  are  sometimes  carefully  painted,  but  in  his 
later  works  they  were  very  slight,  with  little  distinction  of 
texture. 

His  coloring,  though  accused  of  clayiness  or  chalk- 
iness,  and  often  untrue  to  nature,  was  seldom  inharmo- 
nious ;  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  the 
brush  in  the  expression  of  certain  textures  was  little  short 
of  the  marvellous.  He  would  employ  all  the  resources  of 
tone  and  handling  in  a  telling  contrast  between  translucent 
brilliancy  of  eye  and  soft  downy  texture  of  fur,  which  in 
such  pictures  as  the  "  King  Charles  Spaniels  "  is  not  to 
be  surpassed.  But  that  he  could  on  occasion  express  a 
coarser  texture  and  more  solid  substance  with  equal  facil- 
ity is  proved  in  one  of  his  finest  works,  —  the  masterly 
study  of  a  sleeping  bloodhound  in  the  Bell  collection, 
which  was  painted  in  a  few  hours  from  the  dead  animal. 
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A  ORBAT  many  people  in  Lorton  shook  their  heads  when 
they  heard  that  Edgar  Wayne  was  to  be  the  new  pastor  of 
Meadow  Street  Chapel.  The  most  censorious,  however, 
could  not  bring  forward  many  serious  objections.  He  was 
very  young,  said  some,  for  so  responsible  a  charge,  but  time 
could  be  trusted  to  remedy  that  defect.  Others  doubtfully 
hoped  that  he  had  been  seriously  called  to  the  ministry,  and 
that  worldly  motives  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  choice 
of  the  church  as  a  profession.  A  third  party  sincerely 
wished  he  might  be  sound  ;  but  young  Mr.  Wayne  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  as  everybody  knows.  Ration- 
alism is  only  too  much  in  vogue  :  while  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Bonnyman,  who  was  as  orthodox  as  the  most  exacting  con- 
gregation could  require,  had  never  been  inside  a  college  all 
his  lifetime. 

But  Edgar  Wayne's  greatest  fault  was  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Lorton.  A  prophet  has  rarely  honor  in  his  own 
country ;  and  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  born 
and  brought  up,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves, could  hardly  think  of  Edgar  Wayne  with  the  respect 
and  feeling  of  reverence  which  were  due  to  the  minister  of 
Meadow  Street  Chapel.  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  the 
most  aristocratic  and  orthodox  of  Dissenting  congregations. 
Everybody  of  any  social  standing  in  Lorton  went  there ; 
and  there  would  be  quite  a  crush  of  carriages  at  the  east 
door  on  a  rainy  afternoon.  The  two  Misses  Fern  side,  old 
Squire  Fern  side's  co-heiresses,  were  devoted  adherents  to 
the  Meadow  Street  Chapel,  although  they  had  been  Church- 
women  in  their  father's  lifetime  ;  and  gossip  had  not  failed 
to  spitefully  remark  how  closely  Miss  Cecilia's  "  awakening  " 
had  coincided  with  Dr.  Wordly  the  Rector's  marriage. 
The  Waynes  had  always  been  Dissenters ;  and  it  was  by 
their  exertions  and  liberality  that  a  congregation  had  been 
first  formed  in  Lorton; 

There  were  old  folks  in  town  who  could  remember  when 
Bartholomew  Wayne  came  to  Lorton  as  a  poor  pedler  about 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Religious 
liberality  was  not  so  well  understood  then  as  nowadays, 
but  the  villagers  could  not  help  being  favorably  disposed  to 
the  pushing  young  man  who  was  so  regular  in  his  conduct 
and  so  honest  in  his  dealings,  and  they  overlooked  his 
studied  absence  from  the  parish  church.  By  and  by  the 
pack  grew  into  a  shop,  the  shop  into  a  warehouse,  and  the 
warehouse  into  a  bank,  until  the  Waynes  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  families 
not  only  in  Lorton  but  in  the  whole  county  ;  and  there 
was  very  little  doubt  that,  if  Lorton  were  to  return  a 
Member,  in  conjunction  with  Hornham  and  Combeport  — 
as  many  good  politicians  averred  that  it  ought  to  do  —  Mr. 
Silas  Wayne's  name  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

It  was  the  Wayne  family  that  had  built  the  original 
little  brick  meeting-house  in  Meadow  Street ;  ^at  had 
borne  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  presem  elegant 
chapel  forty  years  later ;  that  had  enlarged  and  decorated 
it  ten  years  afterwards  ;  and  that  had  endowed  both  chapel 
and  schools  with  a  handsome  annual  income.  There  were 
other  rich  merchants  in  Lorton  who  would  not  be  outdone 
by  the  Waynes  in  munificence  ;  and  the  Dissenting  pastor 
drew  a  better  stipend  than  Dr.  Wordly  of  the  Established 
Church  did,  with  all  his  glebes  and  tithes  to  help  him ;  and 
still  a  large  surplus  was  left  for  charitable  and  congrega- 
tional purposes. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  when  Mr.  Bonnyman  was 
struck  down  by  paralysis,  the  heads  of  the  congregation 
should  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  Edgar  Wayne's 
being  the  next  minister,  before  the  old  man's  breath  was 
out.  The  Waynes  themselves,  of  course,  could  not  move  in 
the  matter,  but  there  were  plenty  of  people  in  Lorton  anx- 
ious to  oblige  the  banker's  family.  So  the  Hoskinses,  and 
the  Lanes,  and  the  Cheshams,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
congregation,  took  counsel  together,  and  unanimously 
agreed  that  young  Mr.  Wayne  was  just  the  man  to  suit 
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them,  and  that,  in  fact,  no  other  person  need  apply  for  the 
vacancy. 

There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  grumblino;  among  the 
other  members  when,  along  with  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Bonny- 
man's  death,  they  received  the  news  that  a  successor  had 
been  already  selected.  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  pointed  out 
to  everybody  who  came  into  his  shop  that  this  was  but 
another  instance  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
afifairs  of  the  congregation  were  being  conducted ;  and  that 
goodness  only  knew  where  it  was  all  to  end,  unless  mem- 
bers stood  up  more  firmly  for  their  rights.  Phillips,  the 
chemist,  who  had  aspired  in  vain  to  be  an  office-bearer  for 
the  last  ten  years,  said  that  this  was  a  fresh  proof  of  how 
badly  the  deacon's  court  wanted  new  blood  in  it,  and  mem- 
bers had  themselves  to  thank  for  such  a  slight  when  they 
allowed  all  the  power  to  be  usurped  by  an  exclusive  clique. 
And  Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
before  he  had  made  for  himself  a  position  in  the  little 
society  of  Lortpn,  cried  out  loudly  against  the  arrogance  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  their  unchristian  disregard  for  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow-members.  If  he  were  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter,  every  man  in  the  church  should  have 
his  free  vote,  and  the  election  should  be  determined  by  the 
voices  of  the  majority ;  if  their  freedom  as  a  congregation 
was  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  manner,  they  might  as  well 
belong  to  the  Established  Church  or  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics at  once. 

But  when  old  Mr.  Chesham  stood  up  at  the  church- meet- 
ing and  announced  that,  after  due  consideration,  and  with 
a  deep  sense  of  their  responsibility,  a  committee  of  the  con- 
gregation had  determined  to  invite  their  young  townsman, 
Mr.  Edgar  Wayne,  to  become  the  successor  of  their  late 
lamented  pastor,  and  were  now  willing  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  brethren  on  the  subject  —  where  then  were  Messrs. 
Goodsir,  Phillips,  and  Swift,  and  the  other  mouthpieces  of 
popular  discontent?  Goodsir  perhaps  bethought  himself 
how  great  a  convenience  it  would  be  if  a  certain  bill  of  his, 
due  at  Wayne's  bank  in  about  a  fortnight,  could  be  re- 
newed for  another  term ;  and  Phillips  had  shaken  hands  with 
Mr.  Silas  Wayne  a  few  days  before  at  the  railway  station, 
when  the  banker  had  said  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give 
him  if  they  could  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Phillips's  ac- 
tivity and  experience  in  the  deacon's  court,  and  had  prom- 
ised to  lend  the  chemist  his  hearty  support  at  the  next  election. 
As  for  Swift,  an  invitation  to  second  Mr.  Chesham's  pro- 
posal had  converted  that  gentleman  into  one  of  Mr.  Wayne's 
stanchest  supporters  ;  and  when  he  rose  to  speak,  he  went 
much  farther  length  than  even  Mr.  Chesham  had  done  in 
eulogizing  the  good  qualities  of  their  proposed  pastor.  At 
first,  as  Mr.  Swift  frankly  confessed,  he  had  been  inclined 
to  prejudge  the  selection  of  the  committee,  and  to  fear  that 
their  choice  had  been  regulated  more  by  social  considera- 
tions than  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  ;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  independent  men  to  try  every  case  upon 
its  own  merits  and  apart  from  prejudice. 

Careful  inquiry  had  convinced  him,  not  only  that  Mr. 
Edgar  Wayne  was  the  best  candidate  whom  they  could 
pitch  Ufwn,  regard  being  had  to  his  Christian  character, 
education,  and  ministerial  gifts,  but  that  the  Meadow 
Street  Church  might  account  itself  truly  fortunate  if  its 
members  could  induce  so  pious,  so  excellent,  but  for  his 
youth  he  would  say  so  eminent,  a  divine  as  Mr.  Edgar 
Wayne  to  become  its  pastor.  They  all  knew  him  (Mr. 
Swift)  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  allow  his  judgment  to  be 
biased  by  wealth  or  worldly  position  ;  and  if  he  could 
think  that  there  was  another  man  who  would  do  better 
service  to  the  congregation  and  the  cause  of  the  o-ospel 
than  Mr.  Ed^ar  Wayne,  he  might  command  his  (Mr. 
Swift's)  warmest  support,  were  he  the  son  of  the  poorest 
man  in  Lorton  ;  but  men  of  Mr.  Wayne's  stamp  were  rare  — 
mournfully  rare  —  in  these  evil  times. 

A  little  buzz  —  the  nearest  approach  to  applause  admissi- 
ble in  such  a  place  —  followed  Mr.  Swift's  peroration;  and 
after  that,  all  thoughts  of  opposition  were  at  an  end, 
although  many  doubts  and  misgivings  continued  to  be  ban- 
died about  regarding  Edgar  Wayne's  capacity  for  minis- 
terial work.  ^ 


It  has  been  said  already  that  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel 
was  rigidly  orthodox.  Its  doctrines  held  hard  and  fast  by 
the  lines  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  and  a  dash  of  Calvinism 
had  imparted  to  it  a  more  than  ordinary  rigidity.  Mr. 
Bonnyman  had  been  a  shrewd,  self-educated  Scot,  whose 
theology  was  strongly  flavored  by  the  tenets  of  his  Presby- 
terian countrymen,  but  whose  national  prudence  had  taught 
him  to  modify  his  opinions  to  the  views  of  his  English 
hearers.  Thus  though  Predestination  and  Election,  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Elect  and  a  Limited  Atonement,  were 
standing  canons  on  the  Meadow  Street  statute-book  —  and 
to  doubt  them  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  rankest 
heresy  —  one  might  have  listened  to  Mr.  Bonnyman  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  without  catching  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  of  these  dogmas. 

The  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  animated  by  a  keen  mis- 
sionary spirit.  Not  a  congregation  in  the  county  raised 
a  larger  sum  per  member  for  evangelical  purposes,  and 
nowhere  was  an  appeal  for  funds  in  aid  of  any  denomina- 
tional enterprise  more  cordially  responded  to  than  in  Lor- 
ton. But  Meadow  Street  could  afford  to  be  thus  munifi- 
cent without  being  taunted  with  the  trite  adage  that 
"  charity  begins  at  home."  There  were  no  poor  in  Mr. 
Bonnyman's  congregation,  for  all  the  members  were  well- 
to-do  householders,  and  prosperous  shopkeepers  at  the  least. 
Of  course  there  were  both  poverty  and  vice  in  Lorton  as 
in  every  other  town  of  the  same  size  ;  and  at  one  period  in 
his  career  Mr.  Bonnyman  had  been' brought  face  to  face 
with  the  alternative  of  facing  these  evils  or  shirking  his 
duty.  But  though  a  hard,  unimpressionable  man,  Mr. 
Bonnyman  was  too  sensible  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  min- 
ister to  turn  his  back  to  the  needy  and  to  wash  his  hands  of 
his  erring  brethren. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  old  Mr.  Bartholomew  Wayne 
and  Mr.  Hoskins,  the  two  richest  men  in  the  congregation, 
had  come  forward  and  volunteered  to  erect  a  new  mission 
chapel  in  Factory  Lane  for  the  destitute  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, provided  the  other  members  would  aid  them  in  en- 
dowing the  building.  The  reason  assigned  by  these  worthy 
men  was,  that  Mr.  Bonnyman,  in  justice  to  his  present  con- 
gregation, could  not  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  labor  ;  but 
the  censorious  did  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  neither  Mr. 
Wayne  nor  Mr.  Hoskins  cared  to  see  fustian  jackets  inter- 
spersed with  the  broadcloth  coats  in  the  pews  of  Meadow 
Street.  It  may  have  been  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
feelings,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  that  raised  the  Factory  Lane 
Chapel,  but  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  loWer 
gjasses ;  and  the  congregation  in  Meadow  Street  became 
still  more  select  than  it  had  been  before. 

Between  chapels  standing  in  the  relation  of  Meadow 
Street  and  Factory  Lane,  entire  cordiality  could  hardly 
haVe  been  expected ;  and  every  now  and  then  little  bicker- 
ings and  jealousies  would  crop  up  which  required  all  the 
office-bearers'  tact  to  keep  from  breaking  out  into  public 
scandals.  If  Meadow  Street  took  pride  in  its  easy,  well-to- 
do.  Christian  respectability.  Factory  Lane  was  just  as  ready 
to  parade  its  poverty,  and  to  pity  the  disproportionate  en- 
dowment of  worldly  goods  and  heavenly  grace  that  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  other.  In  Meadow  Street,  sermons 
savoring  of  morality  were  in  great  repute  ;  while  Factory 
Lane  would  listen  to  nothing  but  the  plain  letter  of  the 
gospel  and  justification  by  faith:  so  that  when  the  two 
ministers  chanced  to  exchange  pulpits,  the  Factory  Lane 
folk  refused  point-blank  to  listen  to  such  an  old,  dry,  moral 
stick  as  they  said  Mr.  Bonnyman  was;  and  the  Meadow 
Street  members  were  equally  positive  that  it  was  much 
more  profitable  to  read  a  sermon  at  home  for  themselves, 
than  go  to  church  to  be  disgusted  by  a  ranter  like  Mr. 
Booth.  Factory  Lane  stigmatized  Meadow  Street  with  its 
Christian  deadness,  and  coldness,  and  formality  ;  and 
Meadow  Street  retorted  by  pointing  significantly  to  the 
largo  £,  followed  also  by  four  goodly  figures,  which  closed 
its  annual  subscription  list  —  and  by  a  hint  that  even  cold- 
ness and  formality  might  sometimes  bo  preferable  to  mis- 
directed zeal  and  extravagant  enthusiasm. 

When    young  Mr.  Wayne  was  called  to  the  Meadow 
Street  pastorate,  the  Factory  Lane  members  did  not  seek  to 
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disacmblu  their  disgust,  but  thanked  Heaven  that  they.,  at 
least,  were  free  from  aristocratic  influences,  and  that  their 
chapel  was  not  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  Wayne  family.  At 
first  there  were  hopes  of  some  of  the  Meadow  Street  mal- 
contents joining  the  Factory  Lane  congregation  ;  but  though 
they  frequently  dropped  in  for  evening  worship  about  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wayne's  settlement,  they  speedily  fell  back 
upon  the  old  pews  in  the  more  commodious  and  fa(^l;|ionable 
sanctuary.  Worse  than  that,  some  of  the  wealthiest  mem- 
bers of  Factory  Lane,  whom  a  distaste  for  Mr.  Bonnyman 
had  driven  thither,  now  betrayed  indications  of  returning 
to  Meadow  Street. 

Poor  Mr.  Booth  had  thought  hia  lines  hard  enough  when 
his  claims  upon  the  Meadow  Street  pulpit  had  been  allowed 
to  lie  unmooted,  but  that  was  a  light  matter  compared  to 
his  flock  being  allured  away  from  him.  In  vain  did  he  de- 
mand from  the  pulpit  what  they  went  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness for  to  see,  and  warn  them  against  the  danger  of  turn- 
ing aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  in  the  Christian 
race  to  search  for  novelties.  But  by  the  week  of  Mr. 
Wayne's  ordination,  five  of  the  best  pews  in  the  Factory 
Lane  Chapel  were  standing  empty  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  ;  and  Mr.  Booth  clearly  foresaw  that  not  only 
•would  Mr.  Wayne  attempt  to  draw  his  people  away  from 
him,  but  that  he  would  be  for  acting  as  his  suffragan  in  the 
Factory  Lane  Chapel ;  and  the  good  man  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  undergo  martyrdom  rather  than  suffer  the  principles 
of  the  church  to  be  thus  trampled  upon  in  his  instance. 
So  when  Mr.  Chesham  invited  Mr.  Booth  to  introduce  the 
new  minister  to  his  flock,  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
Mr.  Booth  had  already  arranged  an  exchange  of  pulpits 
with  Brother  Morgan  of  Combeport ;  and  the  engagement 
could  not  possibly  be  altered.  Mr.  Booth  considered  this 
refusal  a  daring  defiance  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Lor- 
ton  ;  but  the  Meadow  Street  committee,  who  had  only  asked 
the  Factory  Lane  pastor  because  they  could  not  civilly 
avoid  doing  so,  were  delighted,  and  hastened  to  secUre  the 
services  of  Dr.  Courtenay,  who  was  minister  of  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  at  Hornham,  and  private  chaplain  to 
Lady  Pottersfield.  About  this  time  it  was  remarked  that 
Mr.  Booth  took  very  gloomy  views  of  the  future  of  the 
church. 

What  could  be  expected  of  the  people,  he  asked,  when 
the  ministry  was  treated  as  a  secular  profession,  like  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  physic  —  a 
cure  not  of  souls,  but  of  silver  ?     They  talked  of  simony 
and  the   imposition  of  unsuitable  pastors  upon  unwilling 
flocks  in  the  case  of  other  churches  :  were  their  own  eyes 
so  free  from  beams  that  they  could  clearly  see  motes  in  the 
eyes  of  other  sects  ?     They  heard  much  nowadays  of  uni- 
versity honors  and  worldly  accomplishments  ;  but  did  these 
avail  as   qualifications  for  the  ministry,  if  grace  and  godly 
fear  were  lacking  ?     Were  the  twelve  Apostles  university 
men  ?     Was  a  knowledge  of  profane  languages  and  heathen 
philosophy  required  of  them  that  sought  ordination  in  the 
primitive  church  ?     Far  be  it  from  him  to  depreciate  knowl- 
edge, for  without  knowledge  there  could  be  no  faith,  and 
•without  faith  there  could  be  no  salvation  ;  but  there  was  a 
knowledge  that  pulTed  men  up,  and  was  it  not  written  that 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  world  was  foolishness  with    God  "  ?  ! 
The  man  who  had  but  the  least  spark  of  that  knowledge  : 
which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  albeit  he  knew  not  even  a  i 
letter,  was  a  more  truly  learned  man  than  he  at  whose  feet  ; 
kings  and  princes  sought  for  wisdom.     Might  He  who  was  | 
the  fount  of  all  true  knowledge  save  them  from  the  sin  of  I 
boasting  themselves  of  learning,  and  impart  to  each  and  all  \ 
there  present,  etc.,  etc.  ! 

But  very  soon  it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Booth's  language  j 
underwent  a  remarkable  change.  A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  I 
Wayne's  induction,  the  young  minister  called  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  elder  colleague.  Mr.  Booth  was  engaged 
upon  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  in  which  °he 
drew  a  contrast  between  St.  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy  and 
that  delivered  by  Dr.  Courtenay  at  Meadow  Street  —  in- 
finitely to  the  advantage  of  the  former  —  when  Mr.  Wayne's 
name  was  brought  up  to  him. 

The   starchy   manner   and   stiff  dry  tones  which  he   of 


Factory  Lane  thought  fit  to  assume,  speedily  melted  away 
before  Wayne's  genial  frankness  ;  and  when  the  young 
minister  acknowledged  how  much  he  stood  in  need  of 
counsel  from  his  senior's  long  and  varied  experience,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  work  under  him  among 
the  poor  of  the  locality,  Mr.  Booth's  reserve  fairlv  broke 
down,  and  he  gave  the  new-comer  a  hearty  brotherly  greet- 
ing. But  it  was  not  lone  before  Wayne  had  adroitly  con- 
trived to  heap  several  shovelfuls  of  very  hot  coals  upon 
the  bald  scalp  of  Mr.  Booth.  When  the  young  minister 
began  to  talk  in  a  laughing  way  about  his  being  a  misera- 
ble bachelor,  and  to  say  that  he  would  be  infinitely  obliged 
if  the  other  would  occupy  Meadow  Villa  at  a  nominal  rent 
—  say  half  as  much  as  he  gave  for  his  present  house  —  !Mr. 
Booth's  face  turned  quite  scarlet  at  the  startling  proposal, 
and  he  felt  sorely  tempted  to  cry  there  and  then  before  his 
visitor.  Was  this  the  man  whom  he  and  all  his  congregation 
had  been  vilifying  for  weeks  past?  the  man  whom  he  had 
suspected  of  wishing  to  lead  away  his  congregation,  and  of 
bishoping  it  over  himself  ?  As  Mr.  Booth's  eye  fell  upon 
the  sermon  on  his  writing-table,  he  felt  as  if  he  would  like 
,k  the  offer  in  the  young  Pharisee's  teeth  — 

how  little  he 


to  fling  back 


de  voung 
either  that  or  to  acknowledge  like  a  man 
merited  kindness  at  Mr.  Wayne's  hands. 

But  the  latter  course  required  more  courage  than  Mr. 
Booth  could  muster,  and  tnere  were  more  considerations 
than  one  that  kept  him  from  rashly  refusing  Mr.  Wayne's 
generous  proffer.  There  was  no  house  for  the  minister 
attached  to  the  Factory  Lane  Chapel,  and  Mr.  Booth's  pres- 
ent habitation  was  a  dingy,  confined,  brick  building,  in  a 
locality  that  enjoyed  the  preeminence  of  being  the  most 
unsanitary  in  Lorton.  A  change  from  Factory  Lane  to 
Meadow  Villa  would  have  saved  poor  Susan  when  she 
died  of  the  relapse  from  typhus  a  year  ago,  thought  Mr. 
Booth  sadly.  The  pale-faced  children  would  soon  gather 
rosy  cheeks,  running  about  amon^  the  green  shrubberies 
and  upon  the  trim  grass-plots  of  Meadow  Villa.  Why,  his 
wife  would  get  quite  a  girl  again  if  she  could  be  removed 
from  the  smoke  and  smells  of  Factory  Lane ;  and  what 
sermons,  for  strength  and  pathos,  would  not  he  himself 
compose  when  walking  bareheaded  in  the  open  air  up  and 
down  the  long  secluded  alley  at  the  back  of  the  Villa  1 

When  he  thought  of  all  this,  what  could  poor  Booth  do 
but  thank  Mr.  Wayne  for  his  kindness  the  best  way  he 
possibly  could?  But  Wayne  would  not  hear  of  thanks 
—  the  obligation  was  his  ;  for  how  could  he  be  responsible 
for  the  house  and  grounds  unless  he  put  them  into 
trustworthy  hands  ?  He  could  not  go  to  Meadow  Street 
every  morning  and  see  that  some  burglar  had  not  walked 
away  with  the  Villa  overnight.  But  he  cautioned  Mr. 
Booth  that  he  would  be  remorselessly  evicted  if  any  likely 
young  damsel  were  so  far  left  to  herself  as  to  fancy  him 
for  a  husband  —  an  event  so  improbable  that  it  need 
hardly  be  taken  into  calculation.  And  then  Mr.  Booth 
laughed,  and  said  he  was  sorry  I^Ir.  Wayne  had  mentioned 
it,  for  it  would  be  somewhat  hard  upon  human  nature  to 
wish  heartily  for  his  friend's  happiness,  since  it  would 
entail  on  them  the  loss  of  such  a  paradise. 

After  this  they  became  quite  confidential,  and  exchanged 
opinions  regarding  the  office-bearers  of  both  congregations, 
which,  for  the  peace  of  those  worthy  brethren,  we  shall  not 
repeat.  And  finally,  Mrs.  Booth  was  quite  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  unpopular  minister  in  her  husband's  com- 
pany in  th©  little  parlor  where  she  was  cutting  thick  bread 
and  butter  for  tea :  and  still  more  by  Mr.  Wayne's  ready 
assurance  that  he  would  not  be  a  stranger  in  future  at  that 
family  meal. 

The  half-finished  sermon  was  committed  to  the  grate; 
and  when  Mr.  Booth  preached  next  Sunday,  it  was 
from  the  text,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  .judged,"  and 
his  discourse  was  against  giving  place  to  censorious  and 
uncharitable  thoughts  and  words.  W^e  are  not  sure  that 
the  Factory  Lane  congregation  relished  this  sermon  as  well 
as  the  preceding  ones  ;  but  of  this  we  are  convinced,  that 
everjkword  came  from  Mr.  Booth's  heart,  and  that  the 
sermon  was  addressed  more  to  his  own  failings  than  to  the 
errors  of  his  flock. 
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It  was  not  without  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  his 
relations  that  Edgar  Wayne  was  allowed  to  give  up  the 
minister's  house  to  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Silas  cautioned  him 
against  Quixotry  and  over-generosity  at  the  outset,  and 
also  about  taking  up  too  much  with  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Booth, 
to  be  sure,  was  a  worthy  man,  a  most  worthy  man,  but  — 
What  this  "  but "  meant  could  be  gathered  only  from  the 
shrug  of  Mr.  Silas's  shoulders ;  and  besides,  ministers  were 
commanded  to  be  given  to  hospitality,  and  how  could  he 
be  hospitable  unless  he  had  a  house  of  his  own  ?  Edgar 
laughingly  replied  in  his  college  slang  that  "  he'd  stand 
his  friends  at  the  restaurant,"  and  Mr.  Silas  went  away 
with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head.  Miss  Patty  Wayne,  the 
younger  of  the  two  sisters  —  her  full  name  was  Patience, 
but  she  was  only  to  be  addressed  as  such  at  the  risk  of  a 
quarrel  —  chose  to  be  offended  because  Edgar  had  upset 
her  pretty  air  castle  of  housekeeping  at  Meadow  Villa, 
until  the  minister  expressed  his  conviction  that  her  disap- 
pointment was  altogether  mercenary  for  the  loss  of  the 
"  perquisites  "  she  was  proposing  to  levy  upon  his  household 
stores. 

And  so  Edgar  Wayne  settled  down  in  the  old  house,  and 
was  just  treated  as  he  had  been  during  his  college  vacations, 
a  large  parlor  only  being  added  to  his  apartments  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  visitors.  Miss  Wayne 
had  been  careful  to  inform  the  servants  that  Mr.  Edgar 
was  now  the  minister  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel,  and 
that  they  must  be  careful  to  banish  the  remembrance  of 
all  former  familiarities  from  their  minds.  But  after  a  short 
interval  of  doubtful  suspense,  during  which  the  inmates  of 
the  kitchen  were  settling  whether  ordination  had  wrought 
any  notable  change  in  their  young  master,  they  gave  up  the 
pastor  in  despair,  and  "  Master  Edgar "  became  Master 
Edgar  once  more  in  the  Wayne  household. 

As  faithful  recorders  of  gossip  we  cannot  omit  to  notice 
how  the  society  of  the  Misses  Wayne  was  courted  after  their 
younger  brother  had  been  installed  in  the  Meadow  Street 
Chapel.  Formerly,  Mr.  Edgar  Wayne  had  not  been  in 
much  better  repute  than  younger  sons  generally  are  with 
families  that  have  marriageable  daughters;  but  as  minister 
of  Meadow  Street,  with  the  prospect  of  what  he  would 
have  at  Mr.  Silas's  death,  he  was  allowed  to  be  a  match  for 
the  most  ambitious  Miss  in  Lorton  —  aye,  even  for  rich  Miss 
Hoskins  herself,  if  she  had  not  been  eight  years  his  senior 
and  so  plain.  And  this  was  the  reason  that  Miss  Lane 
ceased  to  call  Mary  Wayne  "  an  upsetting,  aggravating, 
old-maidish  chit ;  "  that  Mis3.Ellen  Chesham  now  managed 
to  put  up  with  "  Patience's  impatience  "  and  fitful  temper  ; 
and  that  Miss  Amelia  Fairley  came  weeping  to  the  sisters 
and  sobbed  forth  her  regret  that  those  odious  Miss  Fentons, 
•with  their  tattle  and  gossip,  should  ever  have  brought  about 
an  estrangement  between  them,  but  that  was  all  over  now, 
and  they  would  ever,  ever,  be  as  dear,  darling,  loving 
friends  as  they  had  been  before  in  the  old,  happy  days  — 
wouldn't  they,  dears  ? 

Of  course  Mary  laughed  in  her  sleeves,  and  Patty  de- 
clared she  had  "  no  patience  "  with  such  sycophants  ;  but 
they  were  courteous  enough  to  their  would-be  sisters-in-law, 
and  rallied  Edgar  merrily  upon  the  snares  which  were 
being  set  for  him.  All  the  young  ladies  in  Lorton  knew 
—  as  of  what  piece  of  scandal  were  they  ignorant?  —  the 
old  story  about  Edgar  Wayne  and  Millicent  Wentworth. 
Millicent  was  a  granddaughter  of  old  Squire  Fernside  who 
had  lost  both  her  parents  in  India,  and  had  been  brought 
up  at  Little  Lorton  by  her  aunts.  Miss  Jemima  and  Miss 
Oecilia.  She  had  attended  Madame  de  Mure's  famous 
seminary  for  young  ladies  alon^  with  Mary  and  Patty 
Wayne,  and  the  three  girls  had  been  inseparable  friends, 
and  so  exclusive  in  their  attachments,  as  to  occasion  much 
jealousy  and  heart-burning  among  their  class-njates.  Dr. 
Caning's  Academy  is  just  across  the  street  from  Madame  de 
Mure's,  a  proximity  much  deplored  by  the  precise  parents 
of  Lorton.  It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  whea  £dgar 
was  promoted  to  a  tailed  coat  and  Dr.  Caning's^ixth 
form,  he  should  show  off  his  gallantry  by  making  love  to 


his  sisters'  friend,  and  supplying  her  with  an  escort  along 
the  shady  road  to  Little  Lorton. 

By  and  by  it  began  to  be  pretty  generally  known  that 
Edgar  Wayne  and  Milly  Wentworth  were  sweethearting ; 
and  many  people  said  they  should  not  wonder  though  a 
match  might  come  of  it  some  day.  But  the  young  folks 
themselves  thought  little  of  match-making  in  those  days. 
Each  was  quite  contented  in  the  assurance  of  the  other's 
love,  and  marriage  was  to  them  like  a  fairy  dream  of  the  far 
future.  But  years  rolled  on,  and  while  Ed^ar  was  still  but 
a  young  man,  and  an  undergraduate  of  Cambridge,  with  no 
definite  prospect  of  settling  down  in  life,  Milly's  education 
was  finished,  and  she  had  now  been  waiting  three  years 
for  the  most  important  event  of  a  young  woman's  life. 
Possibly  Edgar  was  unconscious  that  Millicent  was  no 
longer  the  girl  whose  heart  he  had  won  in  their  school-days, 
or  perhaps  he  looked  upon  their  engagement  as  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
trouble  Milly  with  much  love-making  nowadays.  Then 
followed  the  inevitable  "  tiff","  Millicent  endeavoring  in  the 
first  instance  to  stimulate  Edgar's  passion  by  a  most  un- 
founded charge  of  flirtation  with  Letty  Lane  ;  and  secondly, 
to  excite  his  jealousy  by  encouraging  the  addresses  of  little 
Cornet  Fernside,  a  kinsman  of  the  squire's,  who  had  come 
on  a  visit  to  his  relation  at  Little  Lorton.  But  Edgar  was 
too  good-natured  and  careless  to  get  into  heroics ;  and  he 
laughingly  confessed  that  Letty  Lane  was  a  charming  girl, 
and  he  was  "  big  spoons  "  upon  her  —  the  young  man  had 
contracted  a  disgusting  habit  of  talking  slang  during  his 
first  two  terms  at  the  university  —  and  pretended  to  stand 
in  great  awe  of  that  fire-eating  trooper,  the  Cornet  of  the 
Lightest  Dragoons,  who  was  less  than  him  by  a  good  head 
and  shoulders. 

These  stratagems  having  failed,  a  quarrel  followed,  which 
was  at  first  made  up  by  Mary  Wayne's  mediation.  But 
the  reconciliation  was  short-lived  ;  because  Edgar's  letters 
from  college  seemed  cold  and  indifferent,  Millicent  broke 
off  the  correspondence  altogether,  and  Edgar,  in  spite  of 
his  sister's  warnings,  treated  the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  and 
assured  himself  that  all  would  come  right  some  time.  But 
one  day  Edgar  was  roused  from  his  torpor  by  a  hurried 
letter  from  his  elder  sister.  Millicent,  the  writer  said,  had 
been  with  her,  vowing  that  she  had  never  loved  any  one  but 
Edgar,  and  that  she  would  wait  a  thousand  thousand 
years  for  him  if  he  would  only  be  frank  and  loving  in  t^ie 
mean  time,  and  assure  her  that  he  was  really  in  earnest, 
but  she  could  not  remain  longer  in  suspense,  and  might  be 
driven  to  do  something  desperate  before  long.  Miss  Wayne 
conjured  Edgar  to  write  Millicent  without  delay,  for  she 
dreaded  daily  to  hear  that  the  poor  girl  had  taken  some 
rash  step  which  would  entail  a  lifelong  repentance.  "That 
wretched  little  Mr.  Fernside  is  here  just  now,"  added  she 
in  a  postscript.  "  I  saw  him  driving  through  Bank  Square 
this  morning  with  Jem  Tylson  the  horse-breaker,  and  1  am 
sure  both  of  them  were  tipsy."  Edgar  wrote  a  most  affec- 
tionate letter,  explaining  his  seeming  indifference,  and 
begging  Milly  to  believe  his  unaltered  constancy;  but  before 
the  letter  could  have  reached  Lorton,  he  received  a  marked 
copy  of  the  Times  containing  an  announcement  of  the 
marriage  at  London  —  gossips  said  it  was  little  better  than 
an  elopement — of  Lieutenant  Fernside  of  the  Lightest 
Dragoons  with  Millicent  Fernside,  only  child  of  the  late 
Captain  Wentworth,  second  in  command  of  the  Malwa 
Irregular  Hor?e. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  Edgar  realized  the  full  strength 
of  his  love  for  Millicent  Wentworth.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  it :  that  Milly  should  marry  anybody 
but  himself  seemed  an  absolute  impossibility  ;  and  he  tried 
hard  to  assure  himself  that  it  must  be  all  a  mistake,  a 
dark  unpleasant  dream.  He  had  been  walking  up  and 
down  his  room  that  evening  when  Mary's  letter  was 
brought  him,  and  the  dawn  of  the  gray  October  morning 
found  him  still  pacing  the  floor,  epistle  in  hand  ;  but  of 
what  he  had  been  thinking  during  the  long  weary  night 
Edgar  Wayne  never  could  tell.     Gradually  the  truth  im- 

J>re8sed  itself  upon  him,  and  he  saw  how  much  he  had 
ost,  and  how  culpable  had  been  his  self-security  and  care- 
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lessneHS  in  not  keeping  posse!<'<ion  of  the  warm  heart  that 
had  once  been  his.  Against  Millicent  he  had  not  a  word 
to  say,  and  he  refused  to  listen  to  his  sisters'  denunciations 
of  her  levity  and  fickleness.  He  knew  that  he  might  have 
8aved  Millicent,  and  he  could  lay  the  blame  of  all  that  had 
occurred  upon  his  own  thoughtlessness  alone.  His  love 
for  her  had  never  for  an  instant  wavered ;  and  even  now 
that  he  had  hopelessly  lost  her,  and  love  became  a  sin,  he 
could  not  banisn  the  remembrance  of  her  from  his  mind. 
He  thought  that  if  he  could  see  her  once  more,  and  actu- 
ally assure  himself  that  Millicent  Wentworth  was  now 
Millicent  Fernside,  his  passion  might  be  dispelled  and  his 
feelings  relieved.  So  he  went  to  Canterbury,  where  the 
Lightest  Dragoons  were  then  quartered,  and  from  the 
window  he  saw  Millicent  and  her  husband  canter  past  for 
their  afternoon  ride.  Poor  Edgar  I  if  he  was  ill  before,  h^ 
was  worse  now.  He  saw  her  only  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
that  brief  glance  seemed  to  reveal  charms  which  he  had 
never  been  conscious  of  having  noticed  before.  Only  one 
thought  sustained  him ;  he  saw  how  lovingly  Millicent  had 
smiled  upon  her  young  husband,  and  the  contemplation  of 
her  happiness  made  him  more  than  half  forget  his  own 
misery.  If  he  had  married  Millicent  Wentworth,  would 
it  not  have  been  the  highest  aim  of  his  life  to  render  her 
happy  ?  and  now  that  she  had  found  her  happiness  in 
marrying  another,  should  he  not  rather  rejoice  in  her 
felicity,  and  lay  aside  all  selfish  feelings  upon  the  subject? 
This  at  least  was  what  he  tried  to  do,  and  he  went  back  to 
Cambridge  a  sadder  and  wiser  man,  with  his  heart  refined 
by  the  working  of  a  hidden  sorrow.  He  had  wrecked  his 
happiness  upon  his  own  selfishness,  and  he  resolved  that  for 
the  future  he  would  live  less  for  himself  and  more  for  his 
fellow-creatures.  It  was  but  natural  that  when  he  came  to 
select  a  profession,  such  thoughts  should  impel  him  towards 
the  ministry;  and  his  choice  chimed  in  well  with  his 
father's  inclinations;  for,  as  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  to 
succeed  his  father  in  the  Lorton  Bank,  it  was  the  proper 
time  for  a  family  so  eminent  among  Christians  as  that  of 
Wayne,  to  give  one  of  its  members  to  the  church. 

At  first,  after  his  disappointment,  Edgar  had  been  as 
reserved  and  gloomy  as  the  most  serious  member  of  his 
flock  could  have  desired ;  but  the  natural  vivacity  and 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  soon  got  the  better  of  his 
moodiness,  and  the  concern  with  which  his  friends  had 
watched  his  sorrow  had  now  given  way  to  a  fear  that  his 
*'  lightness "  might  betray  him  into  the  commission  of 
something  unclerical  in  word  or  deed.  But  the  old  love 
for  Millicent  still  lay  close  to  his  heart.  By  a  tacit  under- 
standing her  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  Wayne 
household ;  but  his  sisters  took  good  care  that  he  should 
not  remaia  long  in  ignorance  of  anything  relating  to  his 
lost  love.  Envelopes  addressed  in  the  old  familiar  hand- 
writing would  be  temptingly  displayed  upon  Miss  Patty's 
work-box,  and  full  opportunity  would  be  aflTorded  the 
young  minister  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
contents.  There  was  little  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  these  letters.  Each  told  with  less  reserve 
than  its  predecessor  of  Lieutenant  Fernside's  increasing 
neglect,  of  his  passion  for  wine  and  billiards,  and  of  his 
brutal  conduct  when  he  came  home  intoxicated  from  mess 
night  after  night.  Then  came  a  long  pause ;  and  when 
the  correspondence  was  next  resumed,  the  red  "queen's 
head  "  upon  Millicent's  envelopes  had  -been  replaced  by 
the  vermilion  eight-anna  stamp  of  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Government.  The  Lightest  Dragoons  had  been  glad  to 
dispense  with  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  distinguished 
corps.  Lieutenant  Fernside's  losses  on  the  turf  and  at 
billiards  had  been  so  great  that  nothing  could  save  him 
from  bankruptcy  but  an  exchange  to  an  Indian  regiment, 
and  most  of  his  brother  officers  had  said,  "  Go,  and  a  good 
riddance."  Before  sailing,  he  and  Millicent  came  to  say 
farewell  to  their  friends  at  Little  Lorton;  but  the  lieuten- 
ant's reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  the  Misses  Fern- 
side  made  little  pretence  of  welcoming  their  profligate 
kinsman.  His  poor  wife,  shamefaced  and  sick  at  heart, 
avoided  all  her  old  acquaintances ;  and  the  two  quitted 
Lorton  "  without  beat  of  drum,"  as  the  lieutenant  said  — 


for,  brief  as  his  visit  had  been,  he  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  contracting  sundry  liabilities  to  the  Lorton  tradesmen. 
The  letter  which  came  from  Garmpore  to  Patty  Wayne 
showed  that  things  bad  been  goin<'  from  bad  to  worse  with 
Captain  Fernside,  whose  old  habits  had  broken  out  with 
tenfold  vigor  since  their  arrival  in  India;  and  Millicent's 
health  was  so  wretched  that  she  feared  —  no,  she  actually 
hoped  —  that  her  misery  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
And  in  the  postscript  was  a  last  sad  message  to  Edgar, 
which  the  writer  begged  might  be  faithfully  delivered  to 
him.  But  neither  Mary  nor  Patty  had  the  courage  to 
comply  with  her  request ;  and  this  letter  was  not,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  displayed  upon  the  work-basket. 

"Do  you  know  who  is  coming  to  Lorton,  Edgar?" 
asked  Mary  Wayne,  as  her  brother  came  into  the  parlor 
one  forenoon,  hot  and  tired,  from  a  long  excursion  with 
Mr.  Booth  among  the  sick  and  poor  of  tne  Factory  Lane 
quarter. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  returned  the  minister,  stretching  out 
his  legs  upon  the  sofa,  and  fannir^  himself  vigorously  with 
an  uncut  copy  of  the  Narrow  Magazine  ;  "  I  had  a  letter 
myself  this  morning." 

"  A  letter !  Had  yon  a  letter  ?  "  said  Mary,  opening 
her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  and  speaking  very  slowly. 
"  Poor  Edgar !  I  hope  you  may  have  strength  given  you  to 
get  well  through  it.'' 

"  Thank'ee,  ma'am  ;  I  shall  want  it  badly,  I  know,  if  she 
is  half  as  pretty  as  she  used  to  be." 

"  Edgar  "  —  in  a  reproachful  tone  —  "  you  really 
shouldn't  speak  of  such  things  in  such  a  way.  What 
could  people  think  if  they  were  to  hear  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  would  think,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  been  too 
rash  in  giving  up  Meadow  Villa.  But  you  would  not 
mind  having  us  in  the  house,  would  you,  until  something 
better  turns  up  for  poor  old  Booth  ?  She  is  so  very  quiet 
and  gentle,  that  even  Patty  could  not  manage  to  fall  out 
with  her." 

"  What !  live  together  in  this  house !  "  cried  Miss  Wayne, 
starting  to  her  feet  in  horror.  "  Edgar  Wayne,  this  is  too 
dreadful ;  it  is  absolutely  sinful  in  a  minister  to  speak  this 
way,  even  in  jest.  You  ought  to  have  more  respect  for 
your  sister,  sir,  than  to  mention  such  a  thing  in  her  pres- 
ence ; "  and  Mary  indignantly  gathered  up  her  work  and 
was  going  to  leave  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Polly,  stay  half  a  minute,"  cried  Edgar,  with 
a  look  of  amused  curiosity,  "  and  do  explain  yourself. 
What  would  be  so  dreadful  and  sinful  in  Miss  Shillingford 
and  I  staying  together  here,  always  supposing  we  did  get 
married  ?  I  don't  see  what  there  is  disrespectful  in  that. 
You  are  not  afraid  she  would  cherish  designs  upon  your 
housekeeping  keys,  are  you ;  and  that  I  would  be  aiding 
and  abetting  in  her  designs?  Was  that  what  you  were 
alarmed  about  ?  " 

"  Miss  Shillingford,  Edgar  ! "  cried  Miss  Wayne,  turning 
round  in  the  door  and  coming  back  into  the  room.  "  What 
Miss  Shillingford  ?  whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  Edith  Shillingford  — old  Shillingford  of  the 
'  Methusaleh's '  daughter.  Wasn't  it  of  her  you  were 
talking?  I  had  a  letter,  as  I  said,  from  brother  Bart  this 
morning,  and  he  says  that  he  and  his  cara  sposa  are  going 
to  run  down  here  for  the  Easter  holidays ;  and  that  they 
are  bringing  the  daughter  of  Bart's  senior  director  with 
them  for  the  express  purpose  that  I  may  fall  in  love  with 
her :  kind,  isn't  it  ?  Bart,  in  his  business  way,  gives  so 
many  details  regarding  the  young  lady's  prospects,  that 
the  latter  part  of  his  letter  reads  Uke  the  money  article  of 
a  morning  newspaper." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  Bart  is  coming,"  cried  Miss 
Wayne,  "  and  I  have  heard  so  much  of  Edith  Shillingford, 
that  I  am  dying  to  know  her.  How  odd  it  would  be  if  you 
should  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  a  great  heiress  !  Why, 
half  the  girls  in  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel  would  turn 
Episcopalians  for  spite.  I  must  let  papa  and  Patty  have 
the  good  news." 

"  Wait  a  little,  my  dear,"  cried  Edgar,  catching  hold  of 
her  dress  as  she  was  hurrying  from  the  room  :  "  it  is  clear 
thatf^some  one  else  is  coming  to  Lorton  besides  Bart  and 
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Miss  Shillingford.  Now  tell  me  frankly  of  whom  you 
were  thinking  when  you  tried  to  have  that  pretty  tiff  with 
your  affectionate  brother." 

"  Oh,  Edgar,"  said  said  Miss  Wayne,  in  an  altered  tone, 
and  coming  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a  grave 
look  upon  her  face,  '*  I  cannot  —  that  is,  I  should  not  speak 
about  it ;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  help  it.  It  is 
better  that  you  should  hear  it  now  than  at  some  time 
when  you  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  it.  I  have  just  had 
a  letter  from  India,  then,  and  somebody  is  coming  home 
very  soon." 

"  Millicent  Wentworth  ?  "  asked  Edgar,  with  just  a 
slight  swelling  at  his  throat. 

"  No;  Millicent  Fernside,"  said  Mary,  laying  a  stout  em- 
phasis on  the  surname —  "  one  who  can  be  nothing  to  you, 
and  whom  it  would  be  well  that  you  should  meet  as  seldom 
as  possible.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  visit  her  at 
Little  Lorton ;  but  we  need  not  ask  her  here,  and  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  your  seeing  her." 

"  Poor  Millicent,"  was  Edgar's  only  rejoinder,  uttered 
musingly  and  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  poor  thing,  no  one  can  be  more  sorry  for  her  than 
I  am,"  replied  his  sister;  "but  she  was  terribly  imprudent, 
and  is  now  paying  the  penalty  of  her  folly.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  why  some  girls  should  be  so  mad  for  marriao^e. 
I'd  rather  choose  to  die  an  old  maid  any  day  than  marry 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fernside.  Do  you  know,  Edgar,  that 
he  has  actually  beaten  her?  Yes;  Miss  Cecilia  told  me 
that  he  came  home  one  night  from  mess  abominably  tipsy, 
and  slapped  her  on  the  cheek,  and  shook  her  by  the  shoul- 
der, because  she  refused  to  ask  her  aunts  for  money  to  pay 
his  turf  losses." 

The  pastor  of  Meadow  Street  Chapel  checked  an  ex- 
clamation which  rose  to  his  lips.  It  was  inaudible  to  his 
sister,  and  it  was  perhaps  as  well. 

"  She  could  not  have  come  home,  although  the  doctors 
told  her  that  she  would  not  survive  another  hot  season  in 
India,  if  her  aunts  had  not  assisted  her,"  continued  Miss 
Wayne ;  "  and  even  then  Captain  Fernside  cursed  and  swore 
because  he  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  giving  up  his 
furnished  house,  and  insisted  that  the  Misses  Fernside 
should  make  good  the  loss  to  him  before  he  would  allow 
her  passage  to  be  taken.  It  is  horrid  to  think  that  any 
one  could  be  so  brutal.  Why,  he  might  as  well  have 
killed  her  at  once.  I  am  sorry  that  she  is  coming  to  Lor- 
ton, for  I  should  have  liked  to  befriend  her :  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  encourage .  her  to  come  here,  and 
you  in  the  house." 

"  Yes,  Polly,"  said  Edgar,  bitterly,  "  that  is  just  the  way 
of  the  world.  Summer  friendships  are  soon  dispelled  by 
the  chill  blasts  of  winter.  It  is  very  easy  to  swear  eternal 
affection  for  one  whom  everybody  is  worshipping ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  tide  has  turned,  when  adversity  has  super- 
vened, and  the  world  begins  to  look  coldly  upon  your 
former  friend,  the  true  value  of  such  vows  is  speedily  dis- 
cernible. But  I  did  think,  my  dear  Mary,  that  your  heart 
would  have  preserved  you  from  such  insincerity.  Think 
how  much  a  woman  in  poor  Millicent  Fernside's  position 
must  want  a  friend  whom  she  can  trust,  and  to  whom  she 
could  open  the  sorrows  of  her  poor  bruised  heart." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  unjust?  "  deprecated  Miss  Wayne. 
"You  know  quite  well  how  I  loved  Millicent  Wentworth, 
and  how  gladly  I  would  give  her  all  the  support  one  dear 
friend  can  give  another.  But  we  must  think  of  you. 
What  would  the  world  say  —  what  would  your  congrega- 
tion think  —  if  Milly  were  to  come  here  as  freely  as  she 
did  in  the  old  times.  You  really  must  be  careful  for  your 
own  sake,  and  avoid  her  as  much  as  possible." 

"  Thank  you,  Marv,  for  the  compliment  to  us  both," 
replied  Edgar,  gravely,  as  he  rose  to  go.  "If  Millicent 
Fernside  has  aught  of  the  modesty  and  self-respect  of 
Millicent  Wentworth,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
avoid  her ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  trust  to  refer  my  condoct 
to  a  hifiher  criterion  than  the  opinion  of  my  congregation. 
If  I  thought  my  counsel  or  friendship  would'lighttn  Milly's 
burden  by  as  much  as  a  straw's  weight,  J  -would  cal^jwn 
her  before  she  was  four-and-twenty  hours  in  Lorton  .^Hfou 


needn't  shake  your  head,  for  it  would  only  be  my  duty, 
and  God  would  give  me  strength  to  command  my  feelings 
while  I  was  engaged  upon  his  work." 


About  Eastertide  it  was  whispered  in  the  town  that 
Mrs.  Fernside  had  arrived  at  Little  Lorton,  and  that  she 
was  living  in  great  retirement  with  her  relations.  Her 
health  had  been  restored  by  the  sea-voyage ;  and  Dr. 
Copeby  said  that  if  her  mind  were  right  there  would  soon 
be  little  the  matter  with  her  body.  There  had  been  no 
intercourse  between  the  Waynes  and  the  Fernsides  since 
Millicent's  arrival,  for  the  family  in  Bank  Square  were 
completely  taken  up  with  their  visitors  from  London.  Mr. 
-Bartholomew,  the  heir- apparent  to  the  Lorton  Bank,  had 
not  at  the  outset  of  his  life  walked  in  the  ways  of  his 
fathers,  and  his  excesses  had  compelled  Mr.  Silas  to  send 
him  away  where  the  name  of  Wayne  would  not  be  dis- 
graced by  his  ongoings.  So  to  Liverpool  went  young  Bar- 
tholomew with  a  credit  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  upon  the 
Lorton  Bank,  and  his  stipend  as  sixth  clerk  in  the  house 
of  Dall  &  Gram,  the  East  Indian  grain-merchants.  Find- 
ing this  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  his  wants,  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew naturally  thought  of  marriage ;  and  a  pretty, 
penniless  day-governess,  who  was  lodging  in  the  same 
house,  afforded  him  an  excellent  excuse  for  "tempting 
Providence."  On  hearing  of  his  son's  wedding,  Mr.  Silas 
prepared  himself  for  the  consequences  of  this  folly,  whether 
they  should  take  the  shape  of  burglary  or  suicide  —  only 
he  took  the  precaution  of  altering  his  will  in  favor  of 
Edgar,  so  that  the  reputable  house  of  "  B.  Wayne  &  Son," 
might  never  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  reprobate.  But  with 
m£u-riage  a  saving  change  came  over  the  prodigal.  He 
was  now  compelled  to  be  careful  and  economical;  and  as 
he  had  all  the  aptitude  for  business  that  belonged  to  his 
family,  his  rise  had  been  rapid  in  the  mercantile  world 
and  he  was  now  secretary  to  the  great  "  Methusaleh  Life 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company,"  and  a  director  on  the^ 
boards  of  some  of  the  most  flourishing  concerns  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Silas  had,  of  course,  altered  his  will  back  agam 
to  its  original  form  long  ago ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
with  difficulty  extracted  a  promise  from  his  son  to  give  up 
his  prospects  in  London  and  take  the  management  of  the 
Lorton  Bank  when  he  himself  became  unfit  lor  business. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  was  now  the  great  man  of  the  Wayne 
family,  and  all  the  more  was  made  of  his  success  that  no 
one  had  ever  imagined  he  would  come  to  anything  good. 

Since  the  elder  son  had  become  a  family  man,  and  the 
secretary  of  a  great  company  in  the  City,  he  had  come  to 
Lorton  only  at  rare  intervals  and  upon  flying  visits,  run- 
ning down  upon  a  Saturday  and  returning  to  town  early 
on  Monday  morning,  in  time  to  wait  upon  his  directors  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Methusaleh  Board.  His  pro- 
longed stay  upon  this  occasion  was  all  the  more  welcome. 
Mr.  Silas  —  for  all  Lorton  continued  to  call  him  Mr.  Silas 
still,  although  his  father,  Mr.  Wayne,  had  been  dead  these 
twenty  years  —  monopolized  his  son's  company  ;  and  the 
two  passed  their  days  in  the  bank  parlor  discussing  the 
money-market  and  commercial  gossip  until  long  alter  busi- 
ness hours.  Mr.  Silas  placed- great  faith  in  his  son's  judg- 
ment, and  he  consulted  him  on  almost  every  venture  of 
importance,  quite  as  much  to  tempt  Bartholomew  to  inter- 
est himself  in  the  bank  as  that  he  really  needed  counsel ; 
for  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  so  much  engrossed  in  the  aflairs 
of  the  great  Methusaleh  that  he  hardly  condescended  to 
trouble  himself  about  humbler  undertakings.  Brother 
Bart  was  not  much  above  five-and-thirty,  but  it  .was  his 
hobby  to  fancy  himself  a  staid,  respectable  middle-aged 
person;  and  of  all  the  fogies  at  the  Methusaleh  Board, 
none  wore  his  clothes  of  a  more  antiquated  or  formal  cut 
than  the  secretary,  and  none  of  them  was  graver  or  more 
circumspect  in  his  walk  and  conversation.  Mr.  Silas,  who 
was  generally  considered  a  young  man  by  his  contempo- 
raries, could  hardly  believe  himself  to  be  the  father  of  a 
man  who  talked  of  being  elderly,  and  boasted  of  a  little 
bald  patch  upon  his  crown  of  the  size  of  a  florin,   as   a 
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proof  of  advancing  years.  When  they  aat  down  tOj»ethur 
in  .the  bank  parlor,  Mr.  Silas  could  not  help  feeling  as  if 
his  father  had  come  to  life  again  in  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and 
as  if  he  himself  was  once  more  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm. 

On  hit  part,  Edgar  did  as  much  as  could  reasonably 
have  been  expectvd  to  make  the  rich  Miss  Shillingford's 
visit  agreeable  to  her.  What  time  he  could  spare  from 
his  professional  duties  he  devoted  to  her  society.  He 
drove  her  and  his  sister  Patty  all  over  the  country  about 
Lorton  ;  he  got  up  a  little  picnic  for  the  ladies  at  the  ruined 
castle  of  Pottersueld,  near  Uornham,  and  a  boating-party 
in  Combeport  Bay  ;  and  he  devoted  his  evenings  to  their 
society  in  the  drawing-room.  Edith  Shillingford  was  a 
quiet,  silent  girl,  with  a  pure  red  and  white  complexion, 
and  eyes  that  seemed  to  melt  as  you  looked  into  them. 
Both  the  Misses  Wayne  saw  at  once  that  she  would  makd 
a  charming  sister-in-law ;  and  many  and  deep  were  the 
plots  which  the  two  hatched  with  Mrs.  Bartnolomew  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  Edgar  and  the  heiress. 
But  neither  Miss  Shillingford's  winsomeness  nor  her  for- 
tune made  the  least  impression  upon  the  minister's  heart, 
although  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  Miss 
Shillingford  would  not  be  angry  although  he  were  to  carry 
his  attentions  farther  than  mere  courtesy.  Although  a 
Churchwoman,  Miss  Shillingford  had  waited  regularly 
upon  Edgar's  ministrations  in  Meadow  Street,  and  had 
confided  to  Patty  how  much  she  enjoyed  the  services,  and 
how  eloquent  the  sermons  were.  Patty  had  taken  her  to 
see  Meadow  Villa  under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Booth  ;  and  the  heiress  had  said,  with  a  half-sigh,  that  the 
mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place  must  be  a  happy  woman.  In 
short,  as  all  the  Wayne  family  could  see  at  a  glance,  there 
■was  only  one  thing  wanted  to  secure  the  match,  and  that 
was  a  direct  overture  on  Edgar's  part.  But  all  his  sisters' 
hints,  all  Mr.  Silas's  suggestions,  and  all  Brother  Bart's 
haggings,  were  in  vain  ;  and  Edgar  bluntly  told  them  that 
he  would  never  say  a  word  of  love  to  Edith  Shillingford. 

The  thought  of  meeting  with  Millicent  lay  heavily  upon 
Edgar's  mind.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  better  for  his 
peace  if  he  were  never  to  meet  her  again  ;  but  -he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  turning  his  back  upon  her,  now  that 
she  was  deserted  and  heart-broken.  He  had  sought  coun- 
sel where  the  best  counsel  is  to  be  found,  and  he  had  prayed 
that  his  steps  might  be  ordered  aright  to  do  what  best  be- 
came him  as  a  minister,  and  would  be  most  conducive  to 
Milly's  happiness.  He  was  quite  aware  of  his  own  weak- 
ness where  his  old  sweetheart  was  concerned ;  and  it  was 
not  in  his  own  strength  that  he  trusted  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  bravely  face  the  danger.  His  love  for  Milly 
,  -was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  he  knew  that  such  love  was  a 
heinous  sin  —  doubly  heinous  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
But  what  could  he  do?  Religion  does  not  petrify  the 
heart,  and  there  are  devils  not  even  to  be  cast  out  by- 
prayer  and  fasting.  But  there  was  no  spot  of  impurity  in 
Edgar's  aflection.  All  that  he  sought  was  Millicent's  wel- 
fare and  happiness ;  and  that  he  might  even  in  the  smallest 
degree  contribute  to  this,  he  was  prepared  to  place  himself 
in  a  false  position  with  society  —  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
his  motives  misconstrued,  and  to  bear  both  odium  and 
scorn,  on  her  behalf. 

On  the  Sunday  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  call  at 
Little  Lorton  without  further  delay,  he  had  to  undergo  a 
severe  trial.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  hymn-book, 
they  fell  upon  a  face,  which  might  have  been  the  only  face 
in  the  congregation,  for  he  could  distinguish  no  other.  A 
sad,  pale  face  it  was  ;  the  bright  red  cheeks  that  had  once 
belonged  to  it  were  blanched  by  the  fierce  heat  of  a  tropi- 
cal sun,  the  clear  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  and  sunken,  and 
care  and  sorrow  had  stamped  many  premature  wrinkles 
upon  the  brow  that  used  to  be  smoother  and  more  white 
than  Parian  marble.  It  was  a  trying  Sunday  for  the  min- 
ister of  Meadow  Street,  and  it  required  all  his  resolution 
to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  his  duties.  Never  had  he 
breathed  a  more  heartfelt  prayer  for  the  divine  assistance 
than  before  beginning  his  sermon ;  and  never  had  he  felt 
so  great  a  sense  of  relief  as  when  he  had  brought  the  ser- 


vice properly  to  a  close.  It  was  no  feigned  headache  that 
confined  him  to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  made 
him  ask  Mr.  Booth  to  take  his  place  at  Meadow  Street  in 
the  evening ;  for  his  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  his  heart 
was  torn  by  the  pangs  of  a  resuscitated  sorrow. 

At  length  they  met.  It  was  in  presence  of  Millicent's 
aunts,  and  the  greetings  which  they  interchanged  were  of 
the  most  formal  character,  such  as  might  have  passed  be- 
tween persons  whose  acquaintance  had  never  ripened  into 
friendsnip.  A  forced  conversation  was  with  dilficulty 
maintained,  in  spite  of  Millicent's  stiffness  and  E<lgar'8 
shyness.  They  talked  of  the  weather,  of  Meadow  Street 
Chapel,  of  India,  of  everything  but  that  which  each  knew 
the  other  to  be  thinking  of;  and  when  they  parted,  each 
retired  with  a  heavy  weight  at  heart,  and  bitter  feeling  of 
the  impassable  gulf  which  had  sprung  up  between  them 
since  last  they  met.  As  the  Misses  Fernside  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Meadow  Street  congregation,  Edgar  ha«l  always 
been  a  regular  visitor  at  Little  Lorton ;  and  after  Milli- 
cent's arrival  he  continued  to  call  as  frequently  as  formerly. 
The  old  ladies  were  justly  incensed  at  their  kinsman  ;  and 
knowing  the  .deep  mterest  which  the  minister  took  in 
Millicent,  they  made  him  the  confidant  of  all  their  com- 
plaints against  Captain  Fernside,  and  of  their  doubts  re- 
garding their  niece's  future.  Edgar  was  glad  to  think  that 
he  could  be  of  service  to  his  old  love,  and  that  he  could  do 
something  to  make  her  position  at  Little  Lorton  more 
pleasant  —  for  Miss  Cecilia,  whose  temper  had  not  been 
improved  by  a  little  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  Dr. 
Wordly,  was  somewhat  fond  of  pointing  out  how  impru- 
dence works  its  own  punishment,  and  of  grumbling  at  the 
trouble  which  Millicent  had  brought  upon  the  family; 
but  Edgar  interfered  with  ministerial  authority,  and  re- 
called Miss  Cecilia  to  a  more  Christian  spirit.  At  such 
times  the  old  maid  would  almost  kill  her  niece  with  kind- 
ness to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  her  petulance.  "  I 
wish  she  had  married  you,  Mr.  Wayne,"  Jemima  would 
say  ;  "  but  you  are  much  too  good  for  a  silly  girl  like  her. 
I  wish  she  had  married  an  honest  and  sober  crossing- 
sweeper  rather  than  that  wicked  Dick  Fernside.  If  I  only 
thought  he  might  be  accepted,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  was  dead  to-morrow.  Why,  then  you  might  —  but  it  is 
very  wrong  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  added  Miss  Jemima, 
checking  herself.  Edgar  knew  quite  well  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Miss  Jemima's  mind,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
changed  the  subject,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
mind  frequently  turned  to  the  contingency  of  Captaia 
Fernside's  decease  putting  an  end  to  all  their  troubles. 
As  a  Christian  man  and  a  minister,  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  impropriety  of  this  feeling,  and  strove  hard  to  con- 
quer it,  but  human  nature  was  too  strong  for  him.  The 
world  knows  well  how  powerful  a  restraint  religious  prin- 
ciple imposes  upon  doing  evil,  but  each  one  can  only  say 
for  himself  how  far  it  prevails  against  thinking  evil. 

The  Waynes  soon  began  to  look  with  much  anxiety 
upon  Edgar's  frequent  visits  to  Little  Lorton,  and  to  drop 
broad  hints  about  the  scandal  likely  to  arise.  Mr.  Silas 
said  he  felt  a  delicacy  in  noticing  the  matter  ;  for  though 
Edgar  was  his  son,  he  was  also  his  ecclesiastical  su{)erior, 
and  it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  deacon  to  criticise  his  min- 
ister's conduct.  Brother  Bart,  who,  having  been  a  scape- 
grace in  his  youth,  was  naturally  very  rigid  in  his  notion 
of  propriety,  entered  a  special  protest  against  what  he 
called  Edgar's  folly. 

"  I  shan't  say  anything  about  your  neglect  of  Miss  Shil- 
lingford, although,  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
such  oflTers  seldom  fall  in  the  way  of  men  in  your  line  of 
life.  You  don't  often  find  a  Dissenting  parson  marrying 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  unless  the  lady  be  devote ;  al- 
though, mind,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a  little  of  that  may 
not  be  a  good  thing,"  —  Brother  Bart,  be  it  remarked,  had 
developed  Broad  Church  notions  since  he  became  secretary 
of  the  Methusaleh,  and  would  probably  have  abjured  the 
sect  of  his  family  but  for  the  Dissenting  connection  upon 
which  the  business  of  Waynes's  Bank  chiefly  rested,  — 
"  but  I  really  must  blow  you  up  about  this  Little  Lorton 
business.     Of  course  there  is  no  real  harm  in  your  going 
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there,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  confoundedly 
people  gossip  in  a  little  place  like  this  ;  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  fellows  about  your  congregation  who  would  keep  you 
in  no  end  of  hot  water  if  they  only  got  a  handle  against 
YOU.  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  go  near  the  house  until 
Mrs.  Fernside  is  away ;  and  if  she  were  a  prudent  person 
she  would  not  stay  long.  I  can't  say  that  I  approve  of 
women  leaving  their  husbands  in  this  fashion." 

"  But  Fernside  had  behaved  villainously  to  her  —  had 
actually  beaten  her,"  broke  in  Edgar,  who  could  never 
bear  to  hear  Millicent's  reputation  called  in  question. 

"  Umph  !  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Edgar,  there  are 
always  faults  on  both  sides  in  such  aflfairs  ;  but  what  can 
be  expected  of  reckless,  ill-sorted  unions  ?  But  if  Fernside 
and  his  wife  have  quarrelled,  there  is  only  so  much  reason 
why  you  of  all  men  should  not  intervene  between  them. 
If  the  captain  is  only  half  as  malicious  as  Fetlock  of  his 
old  regiment  calls  him,  he  is  quite  capable  of  making  you 
co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case,  upon  no  other  grounds 
than  your  visits  to  Little  Lorton ;  and  you  know  the  bare 
rumor  of  such  a  thing  would  utterly  ruin  your  clerical 
prospects." 

"  Let  Fernside  do  his  worst ;  so  long  as  his  wife  is  con- 
nected with  my  congregation,  and  stands  in  need  of  my 
counsel  as  a  Christian  minister,  I  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  doing  my  duty  by  such  considerations." 

"  Oh,  of  course  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  there  is  no 
use  in  arguing,"  said  Brother  Bart,  with  some  difficulty 
suppressing  his  inclination  to  get  angry  ;  "  but  there  is 
another  thing  that  you  will  do  well  to  consider.  All  men 
are  mortal,  even  ministers;  and  every  one  knows  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  get  into  an  intrigue,  than  to  get  out  of 
one." 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  cannot  allow  even  you  to  speak  in 
such  a  manner,"  said  Edgar,  firmly.  "  You  are  quite  wel- 
come to  say  what  you  please  about  me,  but  intrigue  and 
Mrs.  Fernside's  name  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.     The  poor  girl  is  as  guileless  as  a  newborn  child." 

"  Now  look  here,  Edgar,  and  don't  get  angry,"  persisted 
Bart.  "  I'm  your  elder,  and  have  seen  twice  as  much  of 
the  world  as  you  are  ever  likely  to  see,  and  I  caution  you 
that  you  run  the  risk  of  getting  into  a  serious  scrape. 
You  were  very  fond  of  this  girl  once,  and  may  be  so  still. 
What  assurance  have  you  that  you  will  always  be  able  to 
control  your  feelings  with  regard  to  her,  if  you  expose 
yourself  to  the  temptations  of  her  society  ?  Just  think 
what  a  little  matter  maj'  make  mischief ;  isn't  it  your 
favorite  Dante  who  says,  '  GoleoUo  fu  il  libro  e  chi  lo 
scrisse '  .*  If  you  don't  keep  away  from  her,  mark  my 
words,  you  will  repent  it.  It  would  be  a  rare  windfall  for 
the  morning  papers  if  a  man  in  your  position  were  to  come 
up  before  Lord  Penzance." 

"  I  shall  never  avoid  any  temptations  that  come  to  me  in 
the  path  of  duty,"  replied  the  minister.  "  This  poor 
girl  stands  in  more  need  of  my  consolation  and  advice 
than  any  other  member  of  my  congregation ;  and  shall  she 
be  denied  these  because  I  once  loved  her  ?  And  what  I 
lack  in  strength  will  be  made  up  to  me,  so  long  as  my  sole 
object  is  to  heal  the  broken-hearted." 

"  Oh,  very  well  then  ;  there  is  no  use  in  saying  anything 
more  about  it,"  said  Bartholomew,  going  off'  in  a  pet. 
"  Take  your  own  way,  and  take  the  consequences.  I 
shan't  be  so  ill-natured  afterwards  as  to  remind  you  that 
you  had  better  have  taken  my  advice ;  "  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Methusaleh  strode  down-stairs  to  the  bank  parlor 
to  relieve  his  spleen  by  disadvising  Mr.  Silas  from  the 
renewing  of  every  mature  bill  that  came  before  them  that 
morning. 

At  first  the  members  of  Meadow  Street  were  so  much 
occupied  in  discussing  Miss  Shillingford's  visit,  that  they 
failed  to  notice  how  frequently  their  pastor's  forenoons 
were  spent  at  Little  Lorton.  All  agreed  with  wonderful 
unanimity,  after  hearing  the  amount  of  Miss  Shillingford's 
fortune,  that  their  minister  was  likely  soon  to  become  a 
benedict.  Mr.  Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who  had  a 
marriageable  daughter,  thought  that  nothing  tended  so 
much  to  diminish  a  minister's  "  usefulness  "  as  the  marrv- 


ing  a  stranger,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  congregation  or  his  work.  The  same  gen- 
tleman did  not  seek  to  dissemble  his  disgust  at  Mr.  Wayne's 
marrying  for  money,  and  openly  hinted  that  if  the  grace 
of  God  had  been  the  quality  their  pastor  was  most  anxious 
to  find  in  his  future  wife,  he  need  not  have  gone  outside 
his  own  congregation.  Phillips,  the  chemist,  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  what  would  come  of  their  minister  marrying 
with  a  Churchwoman.  The  future  Mrs.  Edgar  Wayne 
must,  of  course,  conform  to  her  husband's  denomination ; 
but  who  could  say  what  effect  her  Erastian  tendencies 
might  not  ultimately  produce  upon  their  pastor  ?  Matters 
might  soon  be  as  bad  at  Meadow  Street  as  in  St.  Augus- 
tine's Chapel  at  Hornham,  where  Dr.  Courtenay,  the 
minister,  had  inserted  the  thin  end  of  the  liturgical  wedge 
by  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  almost  every  diet  of  wor- 
ship. And  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  averred  that  the  minister 
would  not  be  a  Wayne  if  he  didn't  know  the  right  side  of 
a  shilling ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  wonder  at  the 
work  being  obstructed  when  the  Babylonish  garment  and 
the  shekel  of  silver  were  concealed  even  in  the  pulpit 
itself  Even  Mr.  Booth,  though  not  much  given  to  gossip, 
had  heard  the  rumor,  and  significantly  told  his  colleague 
that  his  family's  health  had  been  well  recruited  by  their 
pleasant  change  from  Factory  Lane,  and  that  he  was  quite 
ready  to  give  up  Meadow  Villa  to  its  rightful  owner  at  the 
shortest  notice.  But  Wayne  laughingly  told  him  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  his  shifting,  and  promised  him 
a  good  six  months'  warning  before  he  was  disturbed.  And 
Mr.  Booth,  as  he  paced  the  lilac-shaded  walks  of  the  Villa, 
and  thought  of  the  smoke  and  the  smells  of  Factory  Lane, 
reproached  himself  for  his  selfishness  in  feeling  glad  that 
there  was  no  immediate  probability  of  Wayne  taking  a 
wife. 

Not  a  word  had  ever  passed  between  Edgar  and  Milll- 
cent  regarding  their  old  love,  but  a  communion  of  sorrow 
drew  them  closely  together,  and  gave  them  a  sad  happi- 
ness in  each  other's  society.  At  first  one  or  other  of  the 
aunts  had  made  a  point  of  being  present  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  Mrs.  Fernside  when  ]Edgar  called,  but  by  de- 
grees this  dread  sense  of  propriety  vanished,  and  they 
ceased  to  put  themselves  about  for  the  minister's  visits. 
The  two  were  but  ill  at  ease  to  be  thus  left  alone,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and  restraint  between 
them,  which  at  once  disappeared  when  Miss  Fernside  or 
Miss  Cecilia  added  herself  to  their  society.  The  ice  was 
not  yet  broken,  and  each  shrank  from  putting  forth  a  hand 
to  break  it ;  but  they  well  knew  that  sooner  or  later  one 
or  the  other  must  speak  out. 

Half-way  between  Lorton  and  Hornham  are  the  Potters- 
field  brickworks,  inhere  Mr.  Booth  had  a  weekly  meeting. 
Wayne  took  a  great  interest  in  the  brickmakers,  and  liked, 
to  escape  from  the  formal  and  respectable  Christianity  of 
his  Meadow  Street  adherents  to  the  rough  heathenism  and 
dogged  independence  of  the  Pottersfield  workmen.  Poor 
Mr.  Booth  had  labored  long  and  zealously  among  them, 
opening  their  eyes  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  their  danger, 
and  telling  them  with  very  little  reserve  how  small  a  chance 
they  had  of  avoiding  everlasting  perdition  ;  but  his  labors 
did  not  do  much  good.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  serious 
workmen  and  their  wives  were  the  only  attendants  at  Mr. 
Booth's  meeting,  but  still  the  good  man  persevered  that  he 
might  win  even  one  soul.  Wayne  had  better  luck.  He  went 
among  the  brickmakers  in  a  frank,  unaffected  way,  care- 
fully eschewing  anything  like  preaching,  preferring  rather 
to  make  the  men  talk  than  to  talk  himself,  gaining  their 
Confidence  and  good-will,  alid  every  now  and  then  leading 
their  thoughts  to  better  things.  Mr.  Booth  had  no  faith 
in  anything  but  "  preaching  and  the  ordinances,"  and  was 
inclined  to  look  upon  Edgar's  intercourse  with  the  men  as 
a  mere  waste  of  time  in  idle  gossip ;  but  he  could  not  help 
remarking  that  when  the  "  gen'leman  parson  chap  "  was 
expected  at  the  brickworks,  the  meeting-room  began  to 
offer  a  successful  rivalry  to  the  "  Chequers  "  down  the  way. 

Coming  back  from  Pottersfield  one  evening,  when  IVlr. 
Booth  was  anxious  to  get  home  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner, 
Wayne,   presuming  upon    his  intimacy   with  the  Misses 
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Fernsidc,  proposed  that  they  should  take  a  by-path  through 
the  grounds  of  Little  Lorton,  which  would  save  them  at 
least  a  mile.  It  was  pleasant  to  change  the  dusty  turnpike 
road  for  the  crisp  grassy  footpath  under  the  old  beeches, 
and  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  setting  sun  through  the  breaks 
in  the  trees.  But  just  as  thcv  were  opposite  the  old  manor- 
house,  Edgar,  who  was  walking  first,  gave  a  start  and  an 
exclamation,  for  straight  before  them  was  Millicent,  meet- 
ing them  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  She  too  started 
and  looked  about  her,  but  there  was  no  means  of  evading 
the  intruder!!.  She  hurriedly  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket, 
but  she  could  not  conceal  the  red  eyes  and  swollen  cheeks, 
which  too  plainly  indicated  her  distress. 

"  Excuse  me  half  a  minute.  Booth,"  said  the  minister  of 
Meadow  Street :  "  I  must  apologize  to  Mrs.  Fernside  for 
our  intrusion.  I'll  be  after  you  in  an  instant  ; "  and  lift- 
ing his  hat  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Booth  passed  on  and  waited 
for  his  companion  beneath  an  old  oak-tree  some  hundred 
yards  ahead. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  affliction,  Mrs.  Fernside,"  said 
Edgar,  as  he  took  her  hand ;  "  I  hope  that  nothing  has 
occurred  to  seriously  disturb  you." 

"  I  am  very  unhappy,"  replied  she,  almost  choking  upon 
the  words,  as  the  tears  again  began  to  fall. 

"  Poor  Milly  I  Heaven  knows  how  much  I  feel  for  you. 
I  have  no  claim  to  share  your  sorrow,  but  gladly  would  I 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  it  myself.  Is  there  nothing  that 
I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  sobbed  Millicent,  "I  am  so  miserable  ;  and  how 
can  I  seek  sympathy  from  vou  of  all  men  in  the  world,  after 
having  treated  you  so  badly  ?  My  punishment  is  only  too 
just." 

"  No,  Milly,  you  were  not  to  blame  —  it  was  only  my  in- 
fatuation that  has  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  us,"  said 
Edgar,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  ;  "  but  that  is  past,  and  we 
will  not  recall  it.  Let  us  rather  think  how  we  can  comfort 
and  strengthen  each  other  in  our  different  positions.  You 
must  let  me  be  a  brother  to  you,  Milly,  since  Providence 
has  denied  me  a  dearer  relationship.  Believe  me,  there  is 
nothing  in  man's  power  which  I  would  not  do  to  secure 
your  happiness.  I  loved  you  always,  and  I  love  you  still ; 
and  though  it  may  be  a  sin  for  me  to  say  it,  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  so." 

"  You  are  only  too  good,  and  I  am  utterly  undeserving 
of  your  kindness.  But  oh,  Mr.  Wayne,  whom  else  is  there 
that  I  can  confide  in  ?  " 

"  Call  me  Edgar,  as  in  the  old  days,  Milly ;  remember 
that  I  am  your  brother." 

By  degrees  Millicent  unburdened  herself  of  her  troubles. 
She  told  how  speedy  had  been  her  repentance  when  she 
found  that  she  could  not  give  the  heart  where  she  had 
given  the  hand ;  how  keenly  she  felt  the  imprudence  of 
marrying  for  a  pique ;  and  how  wretched  her  husband's 
dissolute  conduct  and  brutality  had  made  her.  "  He  cares 
nothing  for  me,"  she  said,  "  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  to  have 
Little  Lorton  when  my  aunts  are  gone ;  and  I  think  he 
would  have  been  well  pleased  if  I  had  died  at  Bombay 
when  I  was  so  ill,  if  he  had  not  known  how  glad  I  would 
be  to  get  rid  of  my  wretched  life.  He  actually  took  money 
from  Aunt  Jemima  to  be  kinder  to  me,  and  when  he  had 
got  it  he  made  a  point  of  treating  me  worse  than  he  had 
done  before.  And  this  very  evening  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  him  telling  me  that  if  I  do  not  come  out  to  India  in 
the  beginning  of  next  cold  weather  he  will  take  leave  to 
come  home  and  fetch  me.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
go,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  my  dear  aunt  being 
molested  by  his  presence.  My  only  consolation  is  that  if  • 
I  go  back  to  the  East  I  shall  not  have  long  to  suff'er." 

"  No,  Millicent,  you  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing ; 
your  health  is  too  delicate  to  stand  the  rigor  of  a  tropical 
climate.  So  long  as  you  are  with  your  aunts  you  are  safe 
from  Captain  Fernside's  brutality,  and  by  his  conduct  he 
has  forfeited  all  claim  to  your  obedience.  Whatever  comes 
of  it,  you  must  not  go  back  to  be  beaten  and  abused.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  come  when  your  husband  may  yet  re- 
form, and  your  married  life  will  be  all  the  happier  for  the 
clouds  at  the  beginnins." 


But  Millicent  shook  her  head.  "  You  do  not  know  how 
bad  be  is,  and  how  obstinately  he  sets  himself  to  gain  his 
ends.  If  I  did  not  go  to  him,  he  would  think  nothing  of 
coming  to  Little  Lorton  and  carrying  me  ofl  by  force." 

"  Whatever  happens,  Milly,  you  will  count  upon  me  as 
one  who  would  do  anything  to  serve  you,"  said  Edgar, 
raising  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "  But  the  dusk  is  falling,  and 
you  must  let  me  take  you  home ;  but,  bless  me !  what  has 
become  of  Booth  ?  " 

He  might  well  ask  that,  for  Mr.  Booth  had  waited  until 
his  patience  was  fairly  exhausted.  He  had  coughed  as 
loudly  as  good  manners  would  allow  him,  had  rattled  with 
his  stick  among  the  branches,  and  had  walked  away  for  a 
few  yards,  and  then  stood  up  again,  but  without  managing 
to  attract  Mr.  Wayne's  attention.  And  when  he  could  in 
conscience  stay  no  longer,  the  good  man  had  gone  away, 
shaking  bis  head  gravely,  and  sorely  troubled  in  spirit,  for 
he  liked  not  this  familiarity  of  his  colleague  with  the  officer's 
wife. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation 
that  seized  upon  the  members  of  the  Meadow  Street 
Chapel  when  the  news  began  to  be  bruited  about  that  their 
minister's  visits  to  Little  Lorton  were  much  too  frequent 
to  be  altogether  proper,  considering  the  former  relationship 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Fernside.  It  is  always  (iifficult  to 
trace  a  scandal  to  its  source,  but  we  much  fear  that  good 
Mr.  Booth  had  expressed  a  hope  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
that  Wayne  might  not  get  entangled  with  Mrs.  Fernside 
again  ;  and  that  the  worthy  lady  in  the  depths  of  her  grat- 
itude to  Edgar,  had  given  her  gossips  a  bit  of  her  mind 
about  that  "  odious  officer's  wife,"  who  was  doing  her  best 
to  inveigle  the  young  minister.  The  matter  soon  became 
the  talk  of  the  whole  town.  Propriety,  it  was  calculated, 
had  -not  received  such  a  shock  since  silly  youn^  Miss 
Springthorpe  had  eloped  with  the  youngest  clerk  in  her 
father's  office ;  and  as  the  parties  were  Church  people  it 
did  not  matter  so  much.  But  for  the  minister  of  Meadow 
Street,  and  a  Wayne  to  boot,  to  be  involved  in  an  intrigue 
with  another  man's  wife,  was  enough  to  bring  a  signal  judg- 
ment upon  the  town.  Factory  Lane  was  not  slow  to  seize 
upon  so  good  a  ground  for  attacking  Meadow  Street ;  and 
thanks  were  fervently  returned  that  whatever  might  be  the 
demerits  of  Mr.  Booth's  sermons,  his  moral  character  was 
at  least  irreproachable  —  no  one  having  ever  so  much  as 
charged  him  with  coveting  his  neighbor's  wife. 

Meadow  Street,  when  assailed,  pleaded  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  accusation,  as  well  it  might ;  but  among  them- 
selves the  members  did  not  scruple  to  discuss  their  minis- 
ter's guilt.  Mr.  Swift  was  particularly  severe  upon  the 
vices  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  base  morale  that  prevailed 
in  the  exclusive  circles  of  Lorton  society.  He  had  never 
had  any  confidence  in  Mr.  Wayne  after  he  had  found  him 
out  to  be  a  tuft-hunter  and  a  hanger-on  upon  the  local 
plutocracy  ;  and  when  reminded  of  Edgar's  labors  among 
the  Pottersfield  brickmakers,  he  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  the  unhappy  young  man  was  only  gratifying  a  nat- 
ural taste  for  low  society.  What  interest  had  Mr.  Wayne 
shown  in  the  middle-<;lass  members  of  his  congregation  ? 
He  had  only  taken  tea  once  in  his,  Mr.  Swift's,  house  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  father  of  a  daughter,  Mr.  Swift  was  thankful 
that  their  intercourse  had  not  gone  further. 

The  novel-reading  Misses  strolled  out  to  Little  Lorton  to 
look  at  a  walk  where  the  guilty  couple  were  said  to  hold 
assignations.  Match-making  mammas,  knowing  that  mar- 
riage was  impossible  between  the  parties,  did  not  care  to 
pass  a  hasty  censure,  but  significantly  said  that  Mr.  Wayne 
would  do  well  to  settle  down  and  take  a  wife  of  his  own 
before  worse  came  of  it.  The  better  men  of  the  congrega- 
tion who  were  intimate  with  the  minister,  and  knew  him 
to  be  incapable  of  such  misconduct  as  was  laid  to  his 
charge,  warmly  took  Mr.  Wayne's  part,  and  did  their  best 
to  stifle  the  clamor  !  but  even  they  could  not  help  owning 
that  the  minister  was  laying  himself  open  to  misconstruc- 
tion. 

The  Wayne  family  were  the  only  persons  in  Lorton  who 
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knew  nothing  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing.  They  could 
not  help  feeling  that  Edgar's  visits  to  Little  Lorton  were 
attracting  notice,  but  they  had  no  conception  of  the  ma- 
lignant flights  of  imagination  of  which  Lorton  gossips  were 
capable.  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  his  party  had  returned  to 
town,  and  Mr.  Silas  felt  a  diffidence  in  interfering  in  such 
a  delicate  matter.  Mary  Wayne  was  the  only  person  be- 
sides Bartholomew  who  had  ventured  to  speak  to  the  min- 
ister upon  the  subject;  and,  trusting  fully  to  her  brother's 
integrity,  she  could  not  advise  him  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  poor  defenceless  women  at  Little  Lorton,  who  had  no 
other  male  friend  to  whom  they  could  confide  their  troub- 
les, or  from  whom  they  could  seek  counsel  against  the  bul- 
lying blustering  captain  of  dragoons.  Miss  Wayne  was 
nearly  as  often  at  Little  Lorton  as  her  brother ;  and  cal- 
upny  declared  her  to  be  fully  worse  than  he  was,  for  aid- 
inland  abetting  him  in  his  Jawless  passion. 

But  how  fared  it  with  Edgar  himself  ?  Where,  alas ! 
was  that  strength  upon  which  he  had  relied  for  bringing 
him  safely  through  the  fiery  ordeal  ?  His  love  for  Millicent 
had  now  got  so  much  the  mastery  over  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  self-control  where  she  was  concerned,  and 
to  have  become  dead  to  every  consideration  that  interfered 
with  his  passion.  Thoughts  which  made  him  shudder  were 
constantly  assailing  him,  and  the  strictest  religious  exercise 
failed  to  dispel  them  altogether.  And  yet  his  mind  was 
pure — purer  far  than  the  hearts  of  those  worldlings  who 
were  charging  him  with  all  sorts  of  baseness.  Provided 
Millicent's  happiness  could  be  secured,  he  cared  little  or 
nothing  what  became  of  himself ;  but  he  trembled  when  he 
thought  how  much  he  would  sacrifice  both  of  honor  and 
reputation,  if  by  such  a  sacrifice  her  happiness  could  be 
promoted.  He  would  have  liked  some  trustworthy  adviser 
to  consult  with,  but  he  felt  that  whatever  advice  he  got,  he 
must  still  hold  by  his  own  course,  and  fight  Millicent's 
battle  through  both  scorn  and  infamy.  His  devotion  had 
made  the  old  ladies  at  Little  Lorton  ready  to  worship  him. 
Everything  relating  to  Millicent  and  her  husband  was 
regulated  by  his  advice ;  and  Indian  mail  day  hardly  ever 
passed  without  a  messenger  calling  at  Bank  Square  "  with 
Miss  Fernside's  compliments,  and  could  Mr.  Wayne  be  so 
kind  as  to  favor  her  with  calling  at  his  earliest  conven- 
ience ?  " 

The  captain's  letters  were  getting  more  and  more  stormy. 
He  saw  that  his  chance  of  the  reversion  of  Little  Lorton 
was  not  now  worth  much,  and  he  determined  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  old  ladies  through  his  wife.  If  Millicent 
did  not  come  out  at  once,  he  wrote,  he  must  take  leave  and 
come  for  her.  He  was  not  going  to  remain  a  grass-wid- 
ower, that  she  might  enjoy  the  consolations  of  a  Methodist 
parson.  He  had  heard  of  pretty  goings-on  at  Little  Lor- 
ton, but  he  had  friends  who  would  keep  an  eye  upon  them; 
and  woe  to  the  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  threw 
any  stain  upon  the  honor  of  Richard  Fernside.  It  was 
then  cholera  time  at  Garmpore,  and  sad  work  the  deadly 
scourge  was  making  in  Captain  Fernsido's  regiment. 
Walker,  the  commandant,  a  brave  man  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian, died  after  twelve  hours'  illness,  although  he  was  to 
have  left  for  England  by  the  next  mail  ;  and  his  poor 
young  wife  at  Torquay,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  to  be 
surprised  by  the  colonel  botincing  in  upon  her,  only  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  decease.  Temple  and  Stokesby, 
both  excellent  officers,  soon  followed  ;  but  Dick  Fernside, 
whose  debauched  habits  might  have  been  supposed  to  make 
him  a  likely  subject  for  the  disease,  still  gambled  every 
night  at  the  mess-house,  and  cheated  young  greenhorns 
with  bargains  in  horse-flesh.  Did  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment cross  Edgar's  breast  as  he  read  the  obituary  in  the 
overland  papers  ?  Surely  it  was  a  mysterious  dispensation 
that  cut  ort"  good  and  useful  men  like  Walker  and  Stokesby 
—  plunging  their  families  in  affliction  —  and  spared  a 
WorlblesH  reprobate,  whose  nearest  relations  wjould  have 
been  thankful  that  he  had  come  to  no  worse  ending.  But 
altbough  he  groped  in  the  dark,  Edgar  did  not  distrust 
Providence,  and  looked  confidently  forward  to  his  way  be- 
ing lightened  up  for  him. 

But  the  great  crisis  impending  was 'Captain  Fernside's 


arrival.  Edgar  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  protect 
Milly  against  lier  husband,  irrespective  of  the  consequences 
to  himself.  He  could  not  conceal  that  a  scandal  might 
ensue,  which  would  place  him  in  a  difficult  position  with 
his  congregation,  or  even  compel  him  to  give  up  hig 
charge  altogether.  But  much  as  he  was  attached  to 
Meadow  Street,  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  living  rather 
than  that  Millicent  should  be  without  a  champion  in  the 
hour  of  need.  What  he  was  to  do  he  knew  not,  but  he 
felt  that  his  place  was  by  her  side,  to  ward  off"  from  her 
whatever  danger  might  arise.  And  as  all  the  confidence 
of  the  inmates  of  Little  Lorton  rested  upon  his  friendship, 
he  was  resolved  that  their  trust  should  not  be  misplaced. 

Meanwhile  the  scandal  was  still  gaining  ground  in  the 
congregation.  Mr.  Swift  had  raked  up  all  the  available 
evidence  against  the  minister,  but  finding  nothing  sup- 
ported by  proof  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  Mr.  Wayne's  con- 
stant visits  to  Little  Lorton,  had  been  obliged  to  throw  up 
the  case.  Bat  so  indefatigable  was  that  gentleman  and  his 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Goodsir,  that  the  heads  of 
the  congregation  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular 
clamor,  and  a  "  caucus  "  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Swift's 
counting-house,  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wayne,  and 
the  scandal  occasioned  thereby  to  the  church  and  to 
religion.  The  Hoskinses,  the  Lanes,  and  the  Cheshams 
attended,  rather  that  they  might  see  fair  play  than  that  they 
wished  to  countenance  the  popular  clamor.  When,  in  spite 
of  their  exertions,  a  motion  was  carried  that  a  deputation 
should  wait  upon  the  minister  aijd  represent  to  him  the 
congregation's  anxiety  regarding  Ms  connection  with  Mrs. 
Fernside,  and  their  wish  that  he  should  discontinue  calling 
at  her  house,  they  took  care  that  Mr.  Swift  himself  should 
be  selected  for  the  unpopular  mission.  A  seconcj  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Mr.  Chesham's  the  same  evening,  and  a 
telegram  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Silas,  who  was  then  in 
London,  begging  him  to  come  home  upon  business  of  the 
utmost  importance.  By  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  they 
hoped  that  the  grotmd  of  oiTence  might  be  quietly  removed, 
and  Mr.  Swift's  efforts  to  make  mischief  be  happily  frus- 
trated. 

Mr.  Swift,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  postpone  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  to  his  fellow-members,  especially  when 
that  duty  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  faults  of  a 
neighbor.  Next  afternoon  he  waited  upon  the  minister, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  his  own  regard,  and  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  had  undertaken  a  disagi-eeable 
task,  he  stated  his  errand.  Edgar  heard  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief.  He  knew  Mr.  Swift's  real  character,  and 
he  was  thankful  that  his  opponent  was  one  with  whom  he 
could  deal  in  a  firm  manner.  Had  his  old  friends  Mr. 
Chesham  or  Mr.  Lane  been  the  ambassador,  he  would  haye 
been  put  to  a  severer  trial. 

"  If  any  man  were  to  walk  into  your  office  and  accuse 
you  of  breach  of  trust,  Mr.  Swift,  how  would  you  act  ?  " 
he  demanded,  after  his  visitor  had  pompously  unburdened 
himself  of  the  message.  "  I  am  afraid  you  would  be  inclined 
to  kick  him  down-stairs." 

Mr.  Swift  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  such  a  carnal  act. 

"  But  if  I,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  were  to  commit  such 
violence,  the  whole  world  would  cry  shame  upon  me,  I 
suppose,"  said  Mr.  Wayne. 

Mr.  Swift,  looking  uneasily  at  the  parson's  athletic  pro- 
portions, hastily  answered  that  such  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  would  be  highly  improper  and  unclerical. 

"  And  knowing  that  my  hands  were  thus  tied  up,  you 
come  and  insult  me,  charging  me  with  breach  of  trust  to 
my  Master,  and  insinuating  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  one 
of  the  basest  acts  that  a  man  can  commit.  Mr.  Swift,  I  am 
sorry  for  you.  I  knew  that  you  were  one  of  those  who 
held  the  form  but  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  I  did 
not  think  that  you  were  capable  of  such  meanness  as  to 
insult  a  man  who  could  not  resent  your  rudenef^s.  Had  I 
been  a  layman,  sir,  you  had  not  dared  to  say  such  a  thing." 

Mr.  SwiCt  began  to  stammer  out  incoherent  excuses 
about  duty  to  his  fellow-members  —  welfare  of  the  church 
—  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  —  no  ofl'ence  to  Mr.  Wayne 
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—  and  scandal  likely  to  arise;  but  the  minister  sternly 
stopped  him.  "  Had  I  the  slightest  respect  for  your  char- 
acter, Mr.  Swift,  or  if  I  thought  that  you  had  the  least 
spark  of  Christian  kindliness  in  your  heart,  I  should  have 
at  once  explained  my  motives;  but  to  you  I  shall  only  say, 
Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  1  shall  resign  my  charge  if 
they  wish  it,  but  not  as  a  guilty  person ;  and  that  I  decline 
to  be  dictated  to  in  my  private  affairs.  By  another  mes- 
senger I  might  have  sent  another  answer.  You  will  excuse 
me  if  I  refuse  to  discuss  this  matter  further  ;"  and  holding 
open  the  door,  he  coldly  bowed  the  mortified  Mr.  Swilt 
out  of  his  study. 

In  a  few  hours  all  Lorton  was  on  fire  at  the  indignity 
offered,  to  Mr.  Swift.  He  had  been  actually  turned  out  of 
the  room  ;  the  minister  had  set  the  congregation  at  defi- 
ance—  had  even  spoke  of  kicking  Mr.  Swift  down-stairs  — 
had  said  that  he  would  rather  give  up  his  church  than  his 
mistress  —  and  a  hundred  other  equally  wild  exaggerations. 
Even  those  who  had  been  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Wayne's 
part  agreed  that  such  conduct  could  be  no  longer  tolerated, 
and  that  whatever  the  scandal  might  be,  Mr,  Wayne  must 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  preach  next  Sabbath  unless  he 
made  some  explanation  and  apology. 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Wayne  did  not  preach  next  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Silas,  driving  )iome  from  the  station  that  evert- 
ing, deeply  distressed  at  the  trouble  which  had  come  upon 
his  family,  saw  Edgar  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Little  Lorton  road.  He  stopped  the  conveyance  and 
got  down. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  you  must  forgive  me  if  I 
speak  to  you  about  this  sad  matter.  It  has  given  me  a 
deal  of  trouble  for  a  long  time,  although  I  scrupled  to  men- 
tion it.  Don't  think  that  I  doubt  your  honor  in  the  least ; 
but  really  you  are  giving  serious  occasion  for  scandal  to 
the  congregation,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  be  prevailed 
upon  to  cease  your  visits  to  that  house." 

"My  dear  father,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  decline.  If 
comforting  the  helplesss  and  the  afflicted  can  scandalize 
any  one,  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  him.  You  cannot  think 
how  much  I  love  her,  nor  what  I  would  sacrifice  to  make 
her  happy." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Silas,  with  an  involuntary 
sigh ;  "  I  fear  you  will  get  into  an  awful  scrape  with  the 
world." 

"  God  can  put  me  right,"  said  Edgar,  bowing  his  head 
reverently  as  he  resumed  his  walk  ;  and  Mr.  Silas  returned 
to  Bank  Square  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Edgar  strolled  on,  his  head  in  a  whirl,  hardly  knowing 
where  he  was  going,  but  mechanically  following  the  road 
to  Little  Lorton.  The  night  seemed  to  be  closing  around 
him,  and  no  ray  of  light  showed  where  the  dawn  was  to 
break.  "  As  he  walked  up  the  avenue  towards  the  house, 
Robert,  the  gardener,  came  hastily  running  towards  him. 

"  Hi,  Mr.  Wayne,  Mr.  Wayne !  Miss  Jemima  says  as 
how  you  mustn't  come  near  the  house  if  you  haven't  had 
the  small-pox.  Poor  Miss  Milly  —  Mrs.  Fernside,  I  mean 
—  be  mortal  bad,  and  Dr.  Copeby  have  been  with  her  all 
the  afternoon." 

"  Good  heavens,  Robert  I  how  did  this  happen  ?  "  asked 
Edgar.  "  She  was  well  enough  when  I  was  here  last.  But 
I  am  not  afraid  of  infection,  and  will  see  Mrs.  Fernside." 

And  up  he  went  to  the  house  in  spite  of  Miss  Jemima, 
who  waved  him  off  from  the  drawing-room  window.  The 
old  ladies  were  in  great  consternation.  Millicent,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  visiting  the  sick  child  of  the  coachman, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  little  girl's  illnesg  was 
small-pox  of  the  virulent  type.  The  little  one  was  dead, 
and  Dr.  Copeby  considered  Millicent  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, but  still  he  had  hopes. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Jemima's  remonstrances,  Edgar  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  patient,  and  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  the 
sick-room.  "  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  expose 
yourself  in  this  fashion,  Wayne,"  said  Dr.  Copeby,  who 
was  an  old  college  friend,  "  if  I  did  not  think  you  might  be 
of  use.  It  woul(i  be  well  to  have  a  minister  beside  her,  for 
though  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  much  fear  she  will  not  get 
over  it." 


Edgar  said  nothing,  but  something  within  told  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  death.  VVe  pass  over  the  last 
dread  scene.  Edgar  returned  to  Bank  Sfjuare  weary  in 
body,  but  much  relieved  in  mind,  next  morning,  and  went 
to  bed  at  once.  It  was  three  weeks  before  he  rose  out  of 
it,  for  he  had  in  turn  been  seized  by  the  disease.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Booth  had  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit in  Meadow  Street  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Mr.  Booth's  discourse  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel.  "  Judgment  ser- 
mons "  were  his  specialty,  but  on  this  occasion  he  ex- 
ceeded all  his  previous  efforts.  The  backbiting,  slander- 
ing, uncharity,  and  ingratitude  towards  the  best  of  minis- 
ters, who  was  at  that  moment  lying  at  the  [)oint  of  death 
—  nay,  might  even  then  be  accusing  them  before  the 
throne  —  was  heartily  brought  home  to  the  members  of 
Meadow  Street,  .each  of  whom  felt  angry  with  himself  and 
more  angry  with  his  neighbor.  Mr.  Chesham  hurried  to 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit  to  congratulate  the  preacher  when 
the  service  was  over,  and  Mr.  Booth  found  himself  for  the 
time  the  idol  of  the  aristocratic  chapel.  As  for  Mr.  Swift, 
he  found  occupation  in  counting  the  "  offering  "  until  the 
congregation  had  well  dispersed,  and  next  day  he  went 
away  with  his  wife  for  a  month's  change  of  air,  to  Combe- 
port.  And  the  reaction  did  not  stop  until  Mr.  Wayne  be- 
came the  most  popular  minister  that  had  ever  preached  in 
Lorton  ;  and  Bank  Square,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
illness,  was  crowded  like  a  market-place  with  those  who 
came  to  inquire  about  his  health. 

My  story  is  now  finished.  In  a  sketch  like  the  present, 
the  proper  thing,  I  am  told,  would  be  to  point  out  how 
Providence  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  Edgar  Wayne,  and 
moralize  thereupon  to  the  length  of  at  least  half  a  column. 
The  public,  I  am  also  sneeringly  informed,  "  believe  in 
Providence."  But  in  truth  I  cannot  tell  whether  Provi- 
dence interfered  at  all  in  the  matter.  About  "  interposi- 
tions "  I  know  little,  and  can  say  nothing ;  but  this  1  know, 
that  the  whole  systems  of  nature  and  human  society  are 
overruled  for  good  to  God's  creatures,  and  that  trust  in 
Him  is  its  own  reward,  whatever  may  be  the  bsue  of 
earthly  affairs. 
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Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 


In  treating  of  the  French  Press  t  during  the  first  period 
of  its  existence,  which  ended  with  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  we  showed  that  Parisian  newspapers  enjoyed  full 
liberty  during  the  Fronde,  but  abused  that  liberty  and  fell 
passively  under  police-rule  again  as  soon  as  the  civil  war 
was  over.  These  alternatives  of  license  and  subjugation 
have  marked  the  history  of  the  French  Press  ever  since; 
and  we  can  follow  no  gradual  development  into  freedom 
and  dignity,  no  growing  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of< 
journalism,  and  no  permanent  decrease  in  the  hostility  of 
Government  towards  newspapers,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Press  chronicles  of  some  other  countries. 

The  history  of  French  journalism  is  indeed  summed  up 
in  the  adventures  of  divers  individual  journalists,  some 
of  whom  have  been  writers  of  conspicuous  talent  and  hon- 
esty, and  some  others,  men  whose  brilliant,  often  heroic, 
crusades  against  abuses  resembled  the  achievements  of 
knight-errantry.  But  the  efforts  of  these  few  have  always 
been  nullified  by  the  ignorance  and  scurrilous  effrontery  of 
the  many.  French  journalism  has  never  been  a  disciplined 
force,  but  always  a  guerilla  horde ;  and  for  every  steady 
marksman  that  stood  out,  there  have  been,  from  the  first,  a 
hundred  senseless  freebooters,  who  fired  their  shots  any- 
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how,  and  were  a  hindrance  as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
causes  they  pretended  to  serve. 

This  is  so  now,  precisely  as  it  was  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  the  average  French  journalist  of  to-day  is  neither 
better  taught,  nor  more  reasonable,  nor  less  conceited  than 
his  brother  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign.  He  has  even  degener- 
ated, considering  the  increased  opportunities  he  has  for  in- 
struction :  and  the  early  conductors  of  the  Gazette  de 
France,  Mercure,  Journal  des  Savants,  and  Journal  de  Paris 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  politics  and  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  besides  being  incomparably  finer  classics 
and  writers  of  their  own  language,  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
Parisian  journalists  of  our  own  time.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  also  this  other :  that  the  material  con- 
ditions of  French  journalism  as  a  medium  for  imparting 
news,  have  altered  very  little  in  the  course  of  two  centu- 
ries, notwithstanding  telegraphs  and  railways.  Take  a 
copy  of  the  Evening  Post  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  The  Times  of  the  present  day  will 
prove  what  a  giant  stride  has  been  made  by  the  Press  in 
England;  but  a  comparison  between  a  modern  French 
paper  and  an  old  one  suggests  just  the  contrary  impression, 
and  one  is  surprised  to  see  what  little  progress  has  been 
effected  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  news  supplied, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  veracity  .of  this  news.  The  primitive 
French  gazettes  made  the  most  of  the  resources  at  their 
disposal,  and  were  really  very  fairly  informed.  They  pub- 
lished summaries  of  foreign  intelligence  gathered  from 
dispatch  bags,  scraps  of  home  news  cooked  up  so  as  to  be 
amusing,  and  personalities  against  rival  gazetteers.  No 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  their  news  was  false,  but  they  had,  at 
least,  this  excuse,  that  trustworthy  items  were  difficult  to 
procure,  and  not  always  safe  to  print  when  found. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  French  papers  of  our 
day,  which,  having  plentiful,  and  even  exhaustless,  supplies 
of  news  always  at  hand,  decline  to  make  use  of  them. 
Your  ordinary  Parisian  editor  prints  a  few  foreign  tele- 
grams, without  a  word  of  comment,  and,  as  it  is  costly  to 
keep  a  staff  of  reporters  employed  in  collecting  genuine 
intelligence  on  home  subjects,  he  finds  it  simpler  to  fill  his 
columns  with  inventions  or  vague  rumors,  garnished  with 
spurious  embellishments.  Nobody  puts  any  faith  in  the 
parliamentary  anecdotes,  startling  scientific  discoveries, 
murders,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  horrible  catastrophes, 
which  abound  in  Parisian  newspapers.  For  the  most  part, 
such  news  appear  without  any  specification  of  date,  place, 
or  authority  :  and  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
them  are  replaced  by  the  convenient  formula  "  Monsieur 
X."  or  at  most  by  initials.  Occasionally  names  of  places 
are  given  —  when,  say,  an  imaginary  fire  has  been  de- 
scribed —  but  immediately  some  other  papers  print  letters 
from  inhabitants  in  the  locality  denying  the  statement  with 
indignation ;  whereupon  the  journal  taxed  with  falsehood 
retorts  magnificently  that  to  be  caught  in  a  lie  now  and 
then  is  an  evidence  of  enterprise,  seeing  that  it  is  only 
timid  news-sheets  which  confine  themselves  to  well-authen- 
ticated facts.  As  to  foreign  nations,  French  journalists  — 
disdaining  to  learn  any  tongue  but  their  own,  or  to  admit 
that  the  whole  universe  is  not  centred  in  Paris  —  are  as  be- 
nighted as  ever  they  were,  and  England  and  Germany 
might  be  at  the  antipodes  for  all  they  know  or  care  of 
their  doings.  In  speaking  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  it  is 
fair  to  cite  at  least  one  journal  which  during  seventy  years 
has  maintained  a  character  for  truth,  accurate  knowledge, 
and  able  writing ;  but  repressive  laws,  by  rendering  jour- 
nalistic property  insecure,  have  prevented  this  exception 
among  French  papers  from  ever  growing  in  power  as  an 
organ  of  world-wide  information.  It  is  a  candid  vehicle  of 
political  and  literary  criticism,  but  not  a  neic.spaper,  and  it 
cannot  compete  in  point  of  enterprise  with  the  most  insig- 
nificant of  London  —  to  say  nothing  of  American — jour- 
nals. 

However,  if  the  national  press,  such  as  it  is,  weighs  so 
heavily  on  the  official  mind  in  France,  one  may  judge  how 
it  operated  on  Louis  XIV.  This  king  .was  gracious  to  the 
rhymester,  Loret,  because  Loret  was  a  prudent  man,  who 
never  let  his  pen  say  all  he  thought ;  but  there  were  other 


newsmen  less  cautious,  and  though  no  pains  were  spared  to 
hunt  these  out  of  their  clandestine  printing-shops,  the 
edicts  as  to  unlicensed  publications  were  repeatedly  in- 
fringed, until,  in  1665,  three  years  after  Mazarin's  death, 
the  King  took  sharp  measures,  which  showed  he  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with. 

That  year  an  unlucky  man  with  one  eye,  and  who  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  read,  was  caught  at  the  very  door 
of  the  Gazette  de  France  office  selling  pirated  copies  of 
that  paper.  The  piracy  was  eminently  ingenious.  The 
front  page  offered  the  exact  reprint  of  the  current  number 
of  the  Gazette,  but  in  the  other  columns  were  interspersed 
violent  lampoons  against  some  ladies  of  the  Court,  amongst 
others,  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  whose  husband  in  furious 
wrath  sent"  four  of  his  footmen  with  sticks  to  drag  Isaac 
Renaudot,  the  editor,  into  the  street  and  give  him  a  thrash- 
ing. Isaac  protested,  his  clerks  took  part  for  him,  and 
there  ensued  a  pitched  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Exempts  (policemen)  of  the  ChStelet  arrived,  and  laid 
hands  on  the  man  with  one  eye  —  by  name  Collet  —  who 
had  profited  by  the  disturbance  to  sell  his  counterfeits  at 
a  premium.  Isaac  Renaudot  easily  proved  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  lampoons,  so  Collet  was  removed  to 
prison,  and  the  next  day,  by  the  King's  special  orders, 
Subjected  to  torture  to  make  him  reveal  his  accomplices. 
Under  pressure  of  hot  irons  applied  to  his  arms  and  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  Collet  roared  that  he  had  been  employed 
by  one  Joseph  Lebrun  in  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec,  and  by 
and  by  this  Lebrun,  being  also  questioned  with  hot  irons, 
swore  that  the  author  of  the  lampoons  was  a  nobleman, 
who  had  been  supplying  him  with  defamatory  squibs  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  also  with  capital  to  print  the  same, 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  name  of  this  nobleman  was 
never  made  public,  for  the  King  decided  to  hush  up  the 
matter ;  but  Collet  and  Lebrun  were  flogged  at  the  cart's 
tail  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  after  which  a  census  of  all  the 
printing-presses  in  Paris  was  taken,  and  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  123  of  them  ;  that  is,  103  more  than  were 
licensed.  All  these  superfluous  presses  were  at  once  con- 
fiscated, and  the  owners  of  them  fined  and  imprisoned  ;  a 
raid  was  further  made  on  the  manuscript  newsmen,  who 
continued  to  haunt  the  Tuileries,  and  one  of  these  perse- 
cuted beings,  Louis  de  Roderay,  has  left  a  burlesque  poem, 
describing  how  he  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Exempts, 
and  was  chevied  as  far  as  the  Rue  des  Juifs,  the  public 
charitably  tripping  up  the  Exempts  as  they  ran,  in  order 
to  give  Roderay  every  chance. 

However,  the  matter  had  ceased  to  be  a  joke.  Louis 
XIV.  contemplated  nothing  less  than  constituting  the 
traffic  in  news-letters,  manuscript  or  otherwise,  into  a 
Government  monopoly,  to  be  managed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Police.  He  was  stimulated  to  this  course  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  beginning  to  be  all  powerful  at  that 
time,  and  who  of  course  would  have  taken  care  that  the 
letters  were  edited  conformably  with  their  views.  But  the 
scheme  —  which  was  only  the  prototype  of  the  wholesale 
official  journalism  which  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III. 
since  tried  to  establish  —  fell  through  for  want  of  a  definite 
plan  and  a  master-hand  to  experiment  it,  and  the  news- 
letters soon  revived  as  before,  until  finally  superseded  by 
printed  papers.  As  to  the  presses,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
census  included  all  those  which  really  existed  in  Paris,  for 
the  wooden  hand-presses  of  that  time  were  easy  to  hide ; 
besides  which,  many  noblemen  had  private  presses,  and 
the  police  had  no  right  to  pry  into  noble  mansions.  But 
Louis  XIV.'s  severity  inspired  a  wholesome  terror  to  the 
entire  tribe  of  newsfolk,  and  if  unlicensed  gazettes  cropped 
up  now  and  again,  vendors  of  them  were  extremely  wary 
in  plying  their  trade,  and  contrived  to  linger  about  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  and  the  Abbaye,  which,  being 
sanctuaries,  afforded  them  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  case  of 
pursuit.  It  is  to  bo  noted,  too,  that  the  clandestine  papers 
of  Louis  XIV.'s  time,  though  often  flagrantly  subversive, 
were  almost  always  issued  under  the  patronage  of  some 
courtier-nobleman,  who  wished  to  wreak  his  spite  on  a 
brother  courtier  ;  but  these  gentlemen  shielded  themselves 
very  craftily  behind   subordinates,  so    that   their  offences 
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could  never  bo  clearly  brought  home  to  them,  and  they 
chivalrously  allowed  their  hirelings  to  bear  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  anonymous  lampoons  —  the  said  responsi- 
bility consisting  chiefly  of  stripes. 

Louis  XI  v.,  however,  had  no  wish  to  hinder  journalism 
as  a  purely  literary  institution.  He  objected  to  the  flying 
sheets  which  poked  fun  at  Court  appointments,  dealt  ma- 
liciously with  the  private  lives  of  his  favorite  great  ladies, 
and  of  his  racy  young  bishops,  and  he  detested  the  news- 
letters, because  their  reports  of  Versailles'  doings  were 
more  graphic  than  complimentary,  and  served  to  inoculate 
the  provincial  nobility  with  a  poor  opinion  of  royal  morals. 
But  he  loved  jokes  at  small  people  just  as  he  loved  pastry ; 
and  epigrams  ac^ainst  his  enemies,  good  verses,  and  smart 
criticisms  on  dull  books,  were  as  agreeable  to  him  as  the 
champagne  which  was  his  usual  drink.  Therefore,  when 
leave  was  asked  him  to  found  a  journal  which  should  deal 
with  literary  events  as  the  Gazette  de  France  did  with  po- 
litical, and  aflterwards  another  journal  which  should  be  the 
organ  of  social  topics,  lively  out  loyal  and  discreet,  he 
readily  consented,  and  thus  were  established  the  Journal 
des  Savants  and  the  Mercure,  which  remained  household 
words  in  Frenchmen's  mouths  until  the  Revolution. 

II. 

The  Journal  des  Savants  was  founded  by  Denis  Sallo, 
Councillor  of  the  Parliament,  and  it  flourishes  to  this  day. 
M.  Sallo  was  a  man  of  deep  learning,  great  industry,  and 
exquisite  manners;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  possessed 
the  critical  faculty,  to  a  rare  extent,  being  able  to  judge  a 
book  in  a  few  terse  lines  as  impartial  as  they  were  shrewd. 
Colbert  took  him  under  his  protection  as  Richelieu  had 
done  with  Theophraste  Renaudot ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  that  the  Journal  des  Savants  should  be  a 
more  valuable  work  altogether  than  the  Gazette  de  France, 
for  the  French  Ambassadors  abroad  received  orders  to 
send  M.  Sallo  complete  lists  of  the  books  that  appeared  in 
foreign  countrfes,  and  also  copies  of  the  books  themselves 
when  it  was  worth  the  while.  Journal  des  Savants,  though, 
was  an  unlucky  title,  for  it  was  associated  in  people's  minds 
with  abstruse  Latin  treatises,  and  it  needed  nothing  less 
than  M.  Sallo's  exceptional  literary  merit  both  as  writer 
and  editor  to  surmount  the  prejudice  which  this  suspicion 
of  pedantry  suggested. 

The  first  number  appeared  on  January  5th,  1665,  and 
was  published  every  Monday  without  interruption  till 
March  30  th,  when  M.  Sallo  was  dismissed  from  his  editor- 
ship by  a  Jesuit  intrigue.  The  paper  was  of  quarto  size, 
having  twelve  pages  of  two  columns  each,  and  cost  one  sou. 
It  attracted  little  attention  at  first,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
a  crier  venturing  into  one  of  the  markets  with  fifty  copies 
under  his  arm  was  apostrophized  by  a  fruit-woman,  who 
told  him  he  had  much  better  sell  her  the  whole  lot  there 
and  then  as  waste  paper,  for  that  he  would  infallibly  have 
to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way  by  and  by.  But  when  the 
authors  of  Paris  discovered  that  they  were  going  to  be 
handled  once  a  week  by  a  man  of  strong  mind,  who  was 
determined  to  speak  fearlessly,  it  was  another  matter,  and 
the  Journal  des  Savants  was  gratified  at  once  with  a  large 
circulation,  and  an  inveterate  pack  of  enemies. 

Criticism  was  almost  a  novelty  then.  There  was  a  fine 
collection  of  writers — especially  dramatic  writers  —  who 
had  nevf.r  been  told  that  their -works  were  bad,  and  had  no 
wish  to  be  told  it.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  pay  of  noble- 
men, and  as  strictures  on  the  books  or  comed'ies  which 
they  dedicated  to  their  patrons,  reflected  in  a  manner  on 
these  patrons  themselves  for  countenancing  such  eff'usions, 
Sallo  began  to  receive  hints  from  dukes  and  marquises 
that  he  had  better  leave  this  and  that  author  alone.  The 
better  class  of  writers,  too,  were  not  slow  in  taking  ofi'ence, 
for  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  from  the  day  when  a  man 
first  put  his  thoughts  to  paper,  down  to  our  present  intel- 
lectual age,  authors  have  resented  any  questioning  of  their 
talent  with  a  curious  bitterness.  Sallo's  criticisms  were 
courteous  and  temperate,  but  this  made  no  difference.  He 
was  charged  with  animus,  envy,  imbecility,  and  bad  taste. 


When  be  praised  one  author  all  the  others  shouted  that  he 
was  venal;  and  if  he  left  any  one  unnoticed,  the  thing  was 
attributed  to  an  ignoble  desire  that  the  scribbler  in  ques- 
tion should  remain  ignored. 

Modern  critics,  who  are  initiated  by  long  usage  to  the 
sort  of  treatment  which  was  a  new  experience  to  Sallo,  may 
sympathize  with  the  bewilderment  in  which  he  sought  to 
explain  that  his  intentions  were  pure.  He  was  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  one  afternooon  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his 
ofl^ce  with  one  of  his  sub-editors,  the  Abbd  (Jallois,  that 
ecclesiastic  had  his  head  punched  and  was  anointed  with  a 
bottle  of  ink.  Three  unappreciated  authors  had  selected 
this  mode  of  vindicating  tneir  genius,  only  they  mistook 
I'Abbd  Gallois  for  M.  Sallo.  From  that  day  M.  Sallo  re- 
marked philosophically,  that  it  was  no  use  arguing  with 
men  who  answered  you  with  ink-bottles,  and  he  continued 
his  criticisms  without  condescending  to  justify  their  sin- 
cerity. Nevertheless,  his  enemies  were  too  powerful  for 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  stung  the  author  Menage,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  seventeenth-century  criticism  we  may  as 
well  quote  the  review  which  secured  him  the  implacable 
resentment  of  that  eminent  author.  M.  Manage  had  just 
published  his  "  Amoenitates  Juris  Civilis,"  and  Denis  Sallo 
thus  wrote  of  it:  — 

This  book  is  divided  into  forty  chapters ;  bat  it  is  enough  to 
read  the  first  and  the  last,  for  as  much  will  be  learned  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  by  these  means  a.s  by  perusing  the  whole.  In 
the  first  chapter  there  is  an  investigation  as  to  whether  the  word 
dialectician  used  in  Law  88,  ad  legem  Falcidiam,  refers  to  the 
Stoics  or  the  Megarians ;  in  the  second  we  find  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  responsitare  de  jure  is  the  same  thing  as  respondere  de 
jure.  One  of  the  three  last  chapters  treats  us  to  an  exhaustive 
dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  gracculus,  which  has  been 
rendered  diversely  as  jay  and  crow;  but  the  author,  after  exam- 
ining all  the  proofs,  concludes  for  crow  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  learned  men  will  henceforth  cease  to  debate  on  a  point 
which,  to  be  sure,  had  not  largely  engrossed  public  attention. 
In  the  last  chapter  but  one  are  collected  all  the  etymologies 
scattered  about  in  the  works  of  jurisconsults ;  and  the  final 
chapter  of  all  investigates  the  unsettled  question  as  to  whether 
the  sort  of  men  who  guard  the  seraglios  of  Eastern  princes  are 
in  a  condition  to  carry  arms.  The  contents  of  the  other  chap- 
ters are  as  interesting  and  erudite  as  the  above ;  whence  one 
may  infer  that  the  book  is  of  too  scholarly  an  order  to  be  studied 
by  any  save  men  of  rare  attainments. 

M.  Menage  could  not  digest  this  notice,  and  he  speedily 
found  an  ally  in  Charles  Patin,  brother  to  Dr.  Guy  Patin 
who  had  made  Dr.  Renaudot's  life  so  burdensome.  Guy  Pa- 
tin may  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  conventional  respec- 
tability in  seventeenth-century  France.  He  differed  little 
from  the  same  type  of  man  in  our  own  day,  for  he  disliked 
innovation  and  truth  ;  would  admit  of  no  common-sense  in 
any  head  but  his  own  ;  and  was  for  putting  down  clever 
people  as  adventurers.  It  was  quite  in  the  nature,  of  things 
that  such  a  man  should  have  a  respectable  brother,  who 
wrote  a  book  called  "  Introduction  k  I'histoire  par  les 
medailles,"  and  Sallo  would  have  done  better  to  leave  the 
respectable  book  and  brother  alone,  as  facts  too  weighty  to 
be  interfiared  with.  But  he  criticised  the  brother,  and  the 
brother  retorted  by  a  pamphlet.  Guy  Patin  and  other 
respectable  people  raised  the  hue-and-cry  against  this 
interloper  who  had  come  and  set  himself  up  as  a  sovereign 
judge  of  better  men's  works,  and  Colbert,  initated  at  such 
insults  against  a  writer  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  soul  of 
honesty,  threatened  Charles  Patin  with  the  Bastile.  There- 
upon Guy  Patin,  writing  to  a  friend,  broke  out  after  his 
wont  in  Latin  :  — 

Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  coltunbas, 

and  he  bestirred  himself  so  actively  in  organizing  a  league 
of  social  ostracism  against  Sallo,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
had  already  two  thirds  of  Paris  arrayed  against  him,  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  March  —  that  is,  when  his  paper  was 
just  two  months  old  — he  ventured  to  meddle  in  ecclesias- 
tical business,  and  put  himself  in  his  enemies'  power.  The 
Papal  Index  had  condemned  the  famous  work  by  Marca, 
"  De  Concordantia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,"  and  also  a  trea- 
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tise  by  Launay,  which  assailed  the  abusive  privileges  of  re- 
ligious orders.  Sallo,  who  was  a  staunch  Gallican  as  well 
as  an  expert  jurist,  took  the  defence  of  these  incriminated 
works,  both  on  theological  and  legal  grounds  ;  and  he  thus 
ended  his  article  :  "  The  censorship  of  the  Inquisitors  can- 
not detract  anything  from  the  esteem  which  will  be  awarded 
to  the  books  of  MM.  Marca  and  Launay  by  all  good  French- 
men, for  these  works  contain  only  sound  maxims,  such  as 
are  the  basis  of  civil  liberty  in  all  free  states." 

This  was  quite  enough  for  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
watching  with  alarm  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Journal 
des  Savantti,  and  had  actively  seconded  Guy  Patin's  cabal, 
hoping,  doubtless,  that  they  might  get  the  management  of 
the  paper  into  their  own  hands.  They  set  the  Papal  Nun- 
cio to  work,  and  this  dignitary' requested  that  the  journal 
might  be  suppressed.  Louis  XIV.  refused  five  times,  but 
the  sixth  he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent,  for  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  him  were  too  many  and  importunate  for 
further  resistance.  So  Denis  Sallo  lost  his  place,  and  it 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  for  he  had  begun  to  take  pride  in 
his  paper.  It  does  the  King  credit  that  he  should  have 
endeavored  to  protect  the  journalist,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
Colbert  should  not  have  possessed  in  this  instance  the  same 
ascendency  over  him  as  Richelieu  did  over  Louis  XIII.,  for 
if  the  Journal  des  Savants  could  have  lasted  ten  years  in- 
stead of  three  months  only,  under  Sallo's  direction  it  might 
have  propagated  ideas  which  were  not  disseminated  till 
sixty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Encyclopasdists  revived 
them,  but  in  a  dangerous  form. 

This,  however,  has  always  been  the  way  in  France.  A 
reformer  arises,  intent  upon  doing  a  good  work  by  peace- 
able means,  but,  being  an  innovator,  is  at  once  silenced. 
In  course  of  time,  when  his  ideas  have  been  sullenly  fer- 
menting in  the  public  mind,  without  being  able  to  find  a 
vent,  some  noisy  fanatics  start  up,  let  loose  all  the  vent- 
pegs  at  once,  and  sweep  resistance  off  its  legs  by  a  flood, 
in  which  there  is  as  much  rubbish  as  sense  —  a  flood  which 
ravages  instead  of  fertilizing.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
stream  whose  course  is  checked  by  a  bar,  behind  which 
refuse  of  all  sorts  accumulates  along  with  the  water.  One 
day  the  bar  bursts,  and  in  the  place  of  a  pure  rivulet,  irri- 
gating slowly  but  surely  as  it  flows,  you  have  a  troubled 
torrent,  racing  madly  over  the  country  and  reducing  it  to 
a  swamp.  The  stream  is  progress  by  enlightenment ;  the 
bar,  ofticial  stupidity  ;  and  the  torrent  is  revolution  —  of 
which  the  French  must  have  seen  enough  by  this  time  to 
understand  the  simile.  When  Sallo  was  removed,  all  the 
usefulness  of  his  paper  went  with  him.  His  successor  was 
I'Abbe  Gallois,  the  same  who  had  the  ink-bottle  poured 
over  him  :  but  the  Journal  des  Savants  now  applied  itself 
to  conciliating  literary  cliques,  and  apportioning  praise  or 
blame  according  as  authors  were  powerful  and  fractious  or 
the  reverse.  It  became,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  literary  re- 
spectability, and  its  altered  character  soon  appeared  in  this, 
that  it  grew  popular  with  men  of  letters,  an  infallible  sign 
that  its  opinions  were  no  longer  worth  having. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  Journal  des  Savants  recovered  a  part  of  its  early  pres- 
tige, but  by  that  time  its  place  as  an  outspoken  organ  of 
criticism  had  been  usurped  by  the  Mercure.  This  amus- 
ing paper,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  Figaro,  was  started 
in  1672  by  Donneau  de  Visd,  who  was  a  literary  Bohemian, 
neither  honest  nor  learned,  but  very  bold  and  clever.  He 
was  born  in  1640,  and  had  been  trained  for  the  church, 
but,  feeling  no  taste  for  that  profession,  had  fled  from  home 
and  set  up  as  a  publisher's  hack,  writing  anything  that 
would  bring  him  money.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and  also 
by  frightening  a  manager  *  almost  out  of  his  senses,  he  cot 
8  comedy  accepted  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  this  first 
Tcnture  being  successful,  he  wrote  other  comedies,  became 

*  He  and  two  other  threadbare  playwriifhts  di«(rnliied  themselye*  as  police 
kfCentu,  and  HrrenU-d  the  nianngor  In  hU  bed  at  midnlKht.  They  blindfolded 
biDi,to<>k  him  to  th»-ir  lod King',  and  once  thfre  told  him  that  ho  hiid  iii- 
earred  the  ri-uentmi-nt  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  by  rejeftin«  a  comedy  which 
n.  R.  II.  hud  ^ulimitted  Ui  him  anonymounly,  and  that  tlieir  ordiTH  were  to 
eat  off  hid  iiHT*  after  reading  him  tho'plice  wlilch  he  had  no  innorantly  do- 
■piMid.  The  manager  confexned  pife<iuiily  that  he  reldom  read  the  pieces 
Mnt  hiis,  becaiiM  be  bad  no  time ;  but  he  went  Into  ecatacien  over  the  bMu- 


easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  acquired  the  sort  of  tinsel 
reputation  which  soon  or  late  rewards  all  pushing  people. 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  rather  annoyed  at  the  breaking  down 
of  Sallo's  scheme  for  the  Journal  des  Savants,  and  he  was 
piqued  at  hearing  that  the  English  papers  were  so  much 
more  numerous  and  lively  than  those  of  his  own  kingdom. 
He  said  one  day  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  France  should 
yield  to  England  on  such  a  point  as  gazette-writing,  and 
was  seriously  ditipleased  when  some  too  frank  courtier  re- 
marked that  successful  journalism  was  impossible  without 
a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  and  that  of  this  commodity 
Frenchmen  possessed  none. 

About  this  time  Donneau  de  Visd,  who  had  no  influence 
at  Court,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King,  sketching  an  at- 
tractive prospectus  for  a  paper  half  political,  half  literary. 
The  Jesuits  approved  the  plan  and  advised  Louis  to  bor- 
row it  without  letting  its  author  reap  the  benefit :  that  is, 
they  undertook  to  found  the  paper  themselves  if  a  full  priv- 
ilege were  conceded  to  a  creature  of  theirs,  one  Marvaux, 
a  pamphleteer.  The  King  made  no  objection  to  Marvaux's 
having  a  trial,  but  he  refused  to  appropriate  Vise's  idea 
altogether,  and  Marvaux  and  Vise  launched  their  papers 
simultaneously,  with  this  difference  in  the  result,  that  Mar- 
vaux's Journal  des  Nouvelles  ran  six  weeks,  whilst  Vise's 
Mercure  lasted  137  years,.and  forms  a  collection  of  1812 
volumes.  The  paper  met  from  the  first  with  a  wild  sort  of 
success,  greater  than  that  which  had  hailed  the  first  num- 
ber of  Renaudot's  Gazette  des  France,  for  it  was  much  more 
suited  to  Parisian  tastes.  Vise  was  an  unscrupulous  editor, 
who  picked  the  choicest  morsels  from  the  best  poems,  come- 
dies, novels,  and  pamphlets  current,  and  inserted  them 
without  quoting  the  authors'  names.  By  these  means  he 
made  up  a  medley  that  was  most  readable,  besides  being 
quite  new  ;  and  every  Parisian  who  could  spell  pounced 
upon  the  precious  sheet  as  monkeys  will  on  nuts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  second  number  ap- 
peared, a  great  crowd  of  noblemen's  servants  clustered  out- 
side the.  publishing  office,  waiting  to  get  early  copies,  but 
presently  arrived  a  number  of  water-carriers,  beggars,  and 
costermongers,  who  contended  that  the  public  had  a  right 
to  be  served  first,  seeing  that  the  noblemen  would  have  the 
copies  delivered  at  their  own  houses  in  plenty  of  time  for 
their  needs,  few  of  them  getting  up  before  twelve,  and  the 
footmen's  eagerness  being  nothing  but  a  stratagem  to  secure 
copies  which  they  themselves  might  read  before  their  mas- 
ters were  out  of  bed.  Arguments  of  a  personal  nature 
never  lasted  long  in  those  days,  so  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  rival  parties  had  proceeded  to  a  scrimmage,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  office-door  was  imprudently  opened,  the  com- 
batants ruihed  in,  and  the  whole  edition  of  2000  copies 
was  cleared  off"  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  office  being 
gutted  of  its  furniture  into  the  bargain.  When  the  mis- 
chief had  been  done,  the  watch  and  the  police,  of  course, 
hastened  to  the  scene,  and  with  customary  acumen  ar- 
rested Vise  himself,  whom  they  caught  firing  a  horse  pistol 
full  of  swan-shot  after  his  plunderers.  When  the  King 
heard  of  the  matter,  the  same  afternoon,  he  sent  the  de- 
spoiled editor  100  louis,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  did  as 
much  ;  only,  for  the  next  few  months  Vise  presided  in  per- 
son over  the  opening  of  his  office  on  publishing  days,  and 
sat  behind  the  table  with  his  horse  pistol  in  one  hand  and 
a  drawn  sword  lying  close  to  the  other.  This  led  to  the 
bad  pun  which  a  wag  chalked  on  his  door  :  "  Vise  vise  aux 
mal  avises  visant  h  lire  les  Mercures  ravis.  Eh  I  Vice  eh  I 
Aviso  sois  ! "  (Visd  aims  at  the  ill-advised  who  seek  to 
read  the  stolen  Mercuries.  Eh  1  vice,  eh  I  take  warning !) 
Another  tribulation  soon  beset  him  in  the  shape  of  criers 
who  came  and  brought  up  his  first  editions  and  sold  them 
to  the  public  at  a  fancy  price,  whence  complaints  without 
end,  which  Vise  checked  at  last  by  appealing  to  the  Lieu- 
ties  of  the  work  m  declnlmcd  by  his  captors,  and  tried  to  prolong  the  reading 
of  it  by  every  means,  In  ordi-rthat  the  cropping  ceremony  mlKht  be  postponed 
as  much  us  pnstiiblo.  When  ho  had  been  fairly  scared  out  of  his  niiinhood 
and  had  agreed  to  perform  the  play  without  delay,  provided  only  his  ears 
were  spared,  the  three  jokers  made  him  sign  u  statement  to  the  effect  that 
ho  accepted  the  piece  of  his  own  free  choice  and  out  of  entliusiiistic  sdmira- 
tlon  for  Its  brilllnncy.  Tlien  they  avowed  the  hoax,  nn<l  tlie  miiniiger  was 
wag  enough  himself  to  forgive  them  in  consideration  of  their  origiuallty. 
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tenant  of  Policn  to  arrest  and  whip  all  such  as  should  be 
found  retailiii;^  liis  paper  for  more  than  twelve  sous  the  sin- 
gle copy  or  three  Uvres  the  bound  volume  of  four  numbers, 
which  was  publislu'd  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

To  understand  the  success  of  the  Mercure  Galant  it  must 
be  remembered  that  books  were  then  costly,  few,  and  dry, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  people  who  could 
read  was  very  large.  The  Jesuits  had  <lone  a  great  deal 
for  education  in  Paris  (though  little  in  the  provinces), 
and  public  amusements  being  few,  tradespeople  whose  in- 
struction had  been  neglected  in  early  life  studied  of  an 
evening  when  their  shops  were  closed.  It  was  a  great  boon 
to  get  hold  of  a  newspaper,  but  especially  of  one  which,  be- 
ing published  by  royal  privilege,  could  entail  no  trouble- 
some consequences  on  those  who  bought  it,  and  a  journal 
which  extracted  all  the  tit-bits  from  the  literature  of  the 
day  and  set  itself  to  record  passing  events  in  a  chatty, 
comical  style,  was  naturally  a  most  welcome  improvement 
on  such  a  grave  organ  as  the  Gazette  de  France.  The  pub- 
lishers of  Paris,  whose  profits  were  seriously  diminished  by 
the  cool  larcenies  which  Visd  made  from  their  works,  raised 
a  great  outcry,  but  could  obtain  no  redress.  The  paper 
was  too  interesting  to  be  in  any  way  snubbed.  Ladies  who 
could  not  read  Latin  treatises  were  delighted  to  get  the 
pith  of  them  served  up  in  French,  with  humorous  com- 
ments ;  and  courtiers  wno  had  not  time  to  ferret  out  the 
smart  passages  from  long-winded  poems,  asked  for  nothing 
better  than  to  find  these  passages  rejtrinted  for  them  in  the 
Mercure.  Add  to  this  that  Vise  was  a  biting  critic  of  the 
sort  whose  very  di.singenuousness  makes  them  popular.  He 
attacked  Moliere,  and  pretended  that  I'Abbe  Cotin  (covered 
with  undying  ridicule  by  Boileau)  was  a  much  greater  man. 
He  declared  that  Perrault  far  excelled  Virgil,  Homer,  and 
Horace  ;  and  that  Racine,  who  gave  a  shout  of  dismay  at 
this  heresy,  was  a  simpleton.  Boileau  himself  was  not 
spared,  nor  Regnard,  Balzac,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  or  La  Bru- 
yere.  Every  man  of  undoubted  merit  was  assailed  by  M. 
Visd,  and  such  is  the  prestige  of  impudence  that  writers 
who  had  rc-belled  furiously  against  the  mild  and  gentleman- 
like criticisms  of  Sallo  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  cowed 
tamely  under  the  lash  of  the  barefaced,  unprincipled  lam- 
pooner. Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  journalistic 
amenities  which  Visd  inaugurated :  — 

A  poet  who  has  ruined  one  publisher,  and  is  fast  hurrying  a 
second  towards  the  workhouse  (I'hopital),  came  yesterday  and 
wrote  "  Pig  "  on  our  door.  We  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in 
thus  dropping?  his  card  on  us. 

Monsieur  J.  B.  R (J.  B.  Rousseau  ?)  complains  that  we  are 

blind  to  his  merits.  We  reply  that  nature  has  not  endowed  us 
with  the  faculty  of  seeing  clear  through  muddy  water.    But  we 

will  resume  this  discussion  when  Monsieur  R has  paid  his 

tailor  for  that  maroon  coat  which  he  has   been   sporting   so 

Eroudly  all  this  month,  notwithstanding  the  two  creases  in  the 
ack,  which  form  its  most  attractive  features. 

Monsieur   A !     Monsieur   A !   you   have  written   a 

Latin  treatise  on  the  soul,  and  a  schoolhoy  copied  a  para^jraph 
and  showed  it  to  his  master  as  his  own.  He  has  been  whipped 
for  writing  nonsense  and  bad  grammar. 

We  hear  that  M.  M (Moliere  ?)  is  not  happy  at  our  re- 
marks on  his  last  comedy.  We  pronounced  it  tasteless  ;  we  were 
wrong.  Being  plagued  with  mice,  we  set  a  copy  of  this  valu- 
able work  near  a  hole  in  our  flooring ;  twelve  mice  came  and 
ate  of  it,  and  died  in  cruel  agonies. 

It  is  reported  that  Count  d'A and  the   Marquis  de  L. 

O have  had  a  duel  about  their  honor.     It  is  singular  how 

some  people  will  fight  about  nothing. 

Some  of  these  pleasantries  might  possibly  have  led  M. 
Vise  into  scrapes  had  he  not  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  King  in  every  one  of  his  numbers  ;  he  also 
let  the  clergy  alone,  and  spoke  cautiously  both  of  Court 
ladies  and  Jesuits.  This  ensured  him  a  safe  career,  and  he 
edited  the  Mercure  till  his  death,  which  did  not  occur  till 
1710,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  paper  was  founded.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  this  time  he  had  Thomas  Cor- 
neille,  brother  of  the  great  Corneille,  for  his  sub-editor,  and 
he  always  showed  a  talent  for  gathering  a  good  staff  of 
writers  round  him,  though  singularly  enough,  he  would 


never  entrust  his  contributors  with  the  task  of  conducting 
the  journal  whilst  he  was  ill.  Thus  two  attivcks  of  ague  he 
had  in  1673  and  1675  caused  him  to  suspend  publication 
altogether  for  three  months,  and  in  1776,  fallinjj  ill  again 
and  being  ordered  a  change  of  air,  he  suspended  the  Mer- 
cure for  two  whole  years.  But  from  1678  the  paner  ap- 
peared retjularly,  though  as  a  monthly,  not  a  weekly  peri- 
odical, Visd  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
weekly  numbers  were  more  interesting  when  bound  up  all 
four  together  than  issued  separately.  In  this  form  the  pa- 
per became  virtually  a  magazine,  and  swelled  to  400  i)age8, 
but  its  attractiveness  seems  to  have  been  rather  enhanced 
than  diminished  by  the  change;  Mme.de  Montespan  re- 
marking flatteringly  of  it,  that  the  only  drawback  to  the  old 
Mercure  was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  it,  and  that  she, 
for  her  part,  preferred  drinking  a  bumperful  of  champagne 
once  a  month  to  sipping  a  thimbleful  every  week.  M.  V  ise 
grew  into  a  very  consequential  person  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  and  sported  a  velvet  coat  with  gold  lace.  A  noble- 
man having  called  upon  him  to  beg  an  insertion  in  praise 
of  a  lady  he  was  courting,  Visd  kept  him  waiting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  the  nobleman  mentioned  the 
lady's  name  (she  .was  a  widow  addicted  to  rouge)  the  edi- 
tor said  dryly,  "  Sit  down  and  write  the  compliment  your- 
self, my  lord,  for  I  am  no  judge  of  painting." 

Vis6  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  contributors,  Rivifere 
Dufresny,  who  was  in  all  respects  an  oddity,  but  a  journal- 
ist to  his  fingers'  ends.  He  had  been  valet  to  Louis  XIV. 
when  young,  and  married  his  washerwoman  when  he  was 
forty,  to  quash  a  debt  of  thirty  pistoles  which  he  owed  her 
and  was  unable  to  pay.  Somebody  having  observed  in  his 
hearing  that  poverty  was  no  sin,  he  answered,  "  No,  it's 
much  worse  ; "  and  he  was  poor  to  his  dying  day  —  gambling 
away  his  money  as  fast  as  he  earned  it,  and  giving  beggars 
crown  pieces,  instead  of  pence.  After  conducting  the 
Mercure  brilliantly  for  three  years,  he  retired  on  a  pension 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  paper,  and  remained  one  of 
the  registered  proprietors  till  his  death,  which  Voltaire 
chronicled  in  the  lines,  — 

Et  Dufresny,  plus  sage  et  moins  dissipateur, 

Ne  fut  pas  mort  de  faira,  digne  raort  d'un  auteur. 

The  two  editors  who  came  afterwards,  Le  Fevre  de  Fonte- 
nay  (1714-1716)  and  I'Abbe  Buchet  (1716-1721)  were 
both  distinguished  scholars  and  critics,  and  Buchet,  desir- 
ous of  rendering  the  paper  less  frivolous,  changed  its  name 
from  Mercure  Galant  to  Nouveau  Mercure.  He  forgot, 
however,  to  be  less  sarcastic  than  his  predecessors,  and  so 
was  poisoned  in  1724  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  by  some  small 
but  spiteful  wits,  whose  vanity  he  had  offended.  The  next 
editor  seems  to  have  been  painfully  impressed  by  this  catas- 
trophe, for  he  kept  his  name  a  secret,  and  it  was  not  till 
1 724,  when  the  Mercure  was  transformed  anew  into  Mercure 
de  France,  that  a  gentleman  named  La  Roque  was  found 
bold  enough  to  risk  arsenic  by  declaring  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  contents  of  the  journal. 

The  Mercure  had  now  become  a  fine  property,  and  the 
editor  drew  as  much  as  20,000  livres  from  it.  The  Govern- 
ment learning  this,  and  being  imbued  with  peculiar  no- 
tions as  to  literary  proprietorship,  issued  a  minute  confis- 
cating the  revenues  of  the  journal,  and  decreeing  that  the 
editor's  salary  should  be  fixed  at  10,000  livres,  the  sur- 
plus to  be  devoted  to  pensions  payable  to  former  contrib- 
utors. The  editor  assented  to  the  arrangement,  for  he 
earned  large  perquisites  by  inserting  puff's  in  favor  of  en- 
riched farmers-general,  who  wished  to  be  compared  to 
LucuUus  and  Maecenas,  and  actresses  of  more  beauty  than 
talent.  This  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  profits  in  a  well-conducted  newspaper,  and  a  story 
is  told  of  an  actress  who  visited  La  Roque,  laid  ten  louis  on 
the  table,  and  said  :  "  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you'll  treat  me  to 
something  fine  for  this  money."  "  Unquestionably,"  said 
La  Roque,  and  he  wrote  there  and  then  :  "  Mile  Serlet 
deserves  to  have  her  salary  increased  by  at  least  ten  louis." 
"  What,  is  that  all  you're  going  to  put  ?  "  asked  the  actress 
in  astonishment.  "  You  seem  to  think  ten  louis  a  large 
sum,"  answered  the  editor,  quietly.    Mile  Serlet  took  the 
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hint,  gave  100  louis,  and  was  conscientiously  puffed  from 
that  day  forth.  On  another  occasion  an  actress  called  with 
a  diamond-backed  watch,  which  La  Roque  much  admired, 
and  which  she  promised  to  send  him  when  she  returned 
home.  She  did  so,  and  La  Roque  wrote  in  the  next  Mer- 
cure :  "  Mile.  Normeilles  is  an  actress  full  of  promise  ;  it  is  a 
pity  that  her  memory  should  be  so  defective."  Of  course 
the  lady  returned  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  strange  sen- 
tence, and  to  protest  against  it  as  a  breach  of  contract. 
"  Pardon  me,"  replied  La  Roque,  "  you  sent  me  the  watch, 
but  you  forgot  the  chain." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Me?-cMre  jobbed 
its  columns  throughout,  but  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  with 
French  journalists,  and  indeed  with  others  besides  French- 
men, that  praise  may  be  sold  without  harm,  for  it  occasion- 
ally converts  a  poor  performer,  artist,  actor,  or  writer,  into 
a  good  one  by  force  of  encouragement.  The  Mercure  did 
not  require  money  to  praise  people  who  deserved  it,  neither, 
as  a  rule,  did  it  sell  its  censure  to  gratify  private  malice. 
It  simply  did  what  Loret  first  began  to  do  in  his  Rhyming 
Gazette,  that  is,  extolled  persons  with  more  money  than 
brains,  and  left  the  public  to  ratify  or  dissent  from  the 
eulogies  at  its  pleasure. 

There  were  some  editors,  however,  who  were  entirely  in- 
corruptible. Laplace,  Marmontel,  and  La  Harpe,  three 
men  of  honor,  became  successively  conductors  of  the  Mer- 
cure, and  the  paper  attained  in  their  hands  to  the  highest 
character  for  impartiality.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  be  a  contributor  to  t\x&  Mercure  was 
reputed  as  great  a  distinction  as  to  write  for  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  nowadays ;  and  all  the  writers  of  eminence 
in  France  figured  on  its  staff,  turn  by  turn,  most  of  them 
writing  anonymously.  No  one  can  peruse  the  Mercure  of  a 
century  ago  without  feeling  that  its  superiority  to  all  the 
other  periodicals  since  published  in  1<  ranee  is  indisputable. 
Not  even  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  can  compare  with  it 
in  sustained  interest  and  purity  of  style,  and  one  may  in- 
stance the  review  published  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
Rousseau's  "  Nouvelle  Hdloise  "  to  show  that  criticism  had 
reached  its  climax  of  perfection  under  Louis  XV.'s  reign, 
and  has  done  nothing  but  degenerate  ever  since.  The  review 
in  question,  however,  humorous,  sparkling,  and  in  every  way 
admirable  as  it  is,  forms  but  one  of  hundreds  of  other  essays, 
novelettes,  and  epigrams,  which  Parisian  journalists  of  the 
present  generation  would  do  so  well  to  study  as  models. 
The  wit  of  the  contributors  appears  to  have  been  inex- 
haustible, and  it  is  not  the  smallest  proof  of  their  preemi- 
nence over  their  descendants  that  they  should  have  written 
80  many  good  things  without  putting  their  signatures  to 
them.  Thus  there  are  scores  of  Voltaire's  articles  scattered 
anonymously  about  the  columns  of  the  Mercure.  Where 
is  the  modern  French  periodical  that  would  be  content  to 
possess  a  contributor  but  half  as  illustrious,  without  trum- 
peting the  fact  to  the  whole  world  from  every  advertise- 
ment hoarding  in  the  capital  ? 


The  publication  of  the  Mercure  was  not  interrupted  till 
the  Revolution,  but  long  before  that  date  its  exclusive 
privilege  as  a  social  and  political  organ  had  been  set  at 
nought,  and  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magazines  ap- 
peared in  imitation  of  it.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  until  Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned,  Paris  was 
officially  supposed  to  possess  but  three  periodicals  :  the 
Gazette  de  France  for  politics,  Le  Journal  des  Savants  for 
literature  and  science,  and  the  Mercure  de  France  for  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  social  matters  mingled. 

For  a  time  these  monopolies  were  respected,  but  only 
for  a  very  short  time.  Louis  XIV.  promised  Donneau  de 
Visd  that  any  infringement  of  his  rights  should  be  pun- 
ished with  the  galleys,  but  it  was  difficult  to  punish  with 
the  galleys  Frenchmen  who  went  to  London,  Holland, 
Flanders,  or  Geneva,  and  founded  papers  there,  nor  was  it 
easy  to  wsize  the  numerous  copies  of  these  prints  which 
were  smuggled  into  Paris.  Moreover,  it  was  not  quite  fair 
that  Paris  should  be  deprived  of  its  news-bheet  because  M. 


Vise  happened  to  have  the  ague,  so  the  King  was  obliged 
to  compound.  The  Mercure  retained  its  nominal  privi- 
lege, but  semi-political  journals  were  allowed  to  appear  by 
paying  it  a  tax  which  varied  from  1000  livres  to  5000 
livres  a  year,  and  also  an  equivalent  tax  to  the  Gazette  de 
France.  To  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  monopoly,  the  trib- 
utary papers  bore  the  name  of  some  provincial  town  and 
purported  to  be  both  printed  and  published  there  ;  for  it 
was  apparently  better,  according  to  official  notions,  that  a 
journal  should  tell  a  periodical  falsehood  than  that  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  routine  should  be  disturbed.  In 
course  of  time  some  laxity  occurred  in  these  arrangements; 
the  tributaries  grew  remiss  in  their  payments,  and  then 
ceased  to  pay  at  all. 

During  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (1715-23) 
the  Gazette  de  France,  Mercure,  and  Journal  des  Savants 
combined  to  bring  an  action  for  infringement  against  all 
the  papers  then  existing,  but  they  were  non- suited  on  a 
technical  objection  ;  and  this  was  their  last  attempt  at  as- 
serting their  prerogatives.  They  remained  content  with 
the  prestige  which  their  connection  with  Government  se- 
cured them,  and  with  a  fee  of  1000  livres,  which  new  pa- 
pers paid  them  at  starting,  in  return  for  a  bond  of  indem- 
nity guaranteeing  the  new  papers  against  suits  at  law. 
The  Journal  des  Savants  was  the  worst  off  of  the  three  by 
this  concordat,  for  it  could  only  claim  a  fee  from  purely  lit- 
erary journals,  and  the  prosecutions  of  these  was  so 
troublesome  and  useless  a  matter  that  towards  the  begin- 
nino'  of  the  eighteenth  century  Government  abandoned  the 
task,  and  tacitly  allowed  any  Frenchman  who  pleased  to 
start  a  paper  provided  there  was  no  mention  in  it  of  poli- 
tics or  religion.  This  liberty,  though,  was  of  a  very  fitful 
kind  and  subject  altogether  to  the  whims  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General  of  Police  and  the  clerks  acting  under  him. 
Papers  would  swarm  one  day  and  be  confiscated  whole- 
sale the  next  without  a  shadow  of  reason.  It  was  a  con- 
tinual cycle  of  sunshine  and  storm. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  king  so  autocratic  as  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  relent  in  his  severity  towards  the  Press  from  any 
growing  love  of  journalism  ;  he  yielded  because  the  Press 
was  simply  too  strong  for  him.  The  papers  which  were 
published  abroad  and  found  their  way  into  France  were 
most  dangerous  nuisances.  They  undermined  the  royal 
authority  by  lauding  the  institutions  of  free  states  like 
England  and  Holland,  and  they  turned  the  King  person- 
ally into  ridicule,  by  painting  him  exactly  as  he  was  in 
mind,  body,  and  speech.  Louis  XIV.  has  come  down  to 
us  like  many  another  sovereign,  with  the  halo  of  grandeur 
which  Court  panegyrists  and  historians  have  set  like  a  sec- 
ond crown  on  his  head.  But  kings  are  not,  as  a  rule,  famous 
for  great  intellect,  or  even  for  common-sense  or  taste  ;  and 
Louis  XIV.  was,  as  Thackeray  has  so  well  dubbed  him,  a 
Royal  Snob.  Eaten  up  by  his  own  conceit,  talking  an  in- 
flated jargon  of  bumptiousness,  pompous  in  littleUhings, 
peevish,  dissolute,  ugly,  and  hypocritical,  he  was  just  the 
king  to  afford  humorists  an  endless  subject  for  jokes  ;  and 
his  successor,  Louis  XV.,  was  like  him,  with  the  additional 
royal  virtue  of  being  stingy.  The  Gazette  d' Amsterdam 
and  the  Gazette  de  Leyde,  two  papers  which  are  better  known 
under  the  generic  title  of  the  Gazette  de  Hollande,^  took 
minute  note  of  all  the  foibles  and  stupid  utterances  of  this 
kingly  pair.  They  had  correspondents  at  Court  who  could 
never  be  detected  (the  Duke  de  Saint  Simon  was  always 
suspected  of  being  one  of  them;  hence  Louis  XIV.'s 
strong  dislike  to  him  ;  the  Due  de  Lauzun  was  suspected 
too),  and  they  led  a  mocking  chorus,  which  was  kept  up 
by  a  multitude  of  other  gazettes,  some  of  which  were  viru- 
lent beyond  conception.  Here  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
foreign  papers  printed  in  French,  which  made  sport  of 
the  Majesties  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and  soured  their 
royal  minds  :  — 

Nouvelles  Ordinaires  de  Londres,  1660-54;  Gazette  de 
Bruxelles,  1654-1711;  Gazette  d^ Amsterdam,  1663-1791; 
Mereurc  Hollandais,  1672-84;  Gazette  de  Leyde,  1680-1798; 

"  »  Tbere  wm  never  a  pap<*r  called  the  Gazette  de  HoUari'le.  The  name  wm 
Applied  collectively  to  all  the  French  OaMttes  printed  on  Dutch  territory  for 
circulation  in  France. 
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Mercure  Hiitorique  de  La  Haye,  1686-1772;  Lettrea  d' Am- 
sterdam, 1680-90  ;  Lettrea  de  Im  Haye,  16D2-1728  ;  Journal 
de  V Europe  (Strasburg),  1696;  Esprit  dea  Court  de 
VEurope  (Portsmouth  and  Brussels),  1699-1710;  Nouvellea 
dea  Cours  d' Europe  (London),  1710-15  ;  La  Quinleaaence  des 
Nouvellea  (Amsterdam),  1712-27  ;  Memoirea  Criliquea,  1722; 
Le  NouvelUste  aana  fard  (Cologne  and  Cleves'),  1723-25; 
Courrier  d' Avignon,  1733-88;  Gazette  d' Utrecht,  1734-87; 
Nouveau  Mercure  de  La  Haye,  1 740-54 ;  Magazin  dea  ^oene- 
men<s  (Amsterdam),  1741;  ^pilogueur  Politique  (Amster- 
dam), 1741-42;  Demosthhiea  Modeme  (Amsterdam),  1746- 
47  ;  Le  Moiaaonneur  (UtrechtV  1741-42  ;  Journal  Univerael 
de  La  Haye,  1743-47  ;  Nouvelliate  Suiaae  (Neufchatel),  1754- 
68;  L' Obaervaieur  Hollandais  (La  Haye),  1755;  L'Annee 
Politique,  1758;  Courrier  du  Baa- Rhin,  1^82  (this  paper, 
published  at  Strasburg,  exists  still)  ;  Gazette  dea  Paya  Baa, 
1760-6');  Gazette  dea  (JazcWc-J  (Bouillion),  1760-89  ;  L'Ob- 
servateur  Franfnia  d  Londrea,  1769-72;  Gazette  dea  Deux 
Ponta  (Zweibrucken),  1 770  ;  Lettrea  Hiitoriquea  de  Cologne, 
1788-98. 

That  these  papers  were  not  foes  to  be  despised  may  be 
Been  from  the  long  time  which  many  of  them  lasted ;  and 
several  volumes  might  be  written  about  the  stratagems  em- 
ployed for  introducing  them  into  France,  and  the  diverse 
methods  adopted  by  the  Crown  to  combat  them.  They 
entered  France  in  herring-tubs,  in  bottles  presumed  to 
contain  Rhine  wine,  in  bales  of  cloth,  oyster-barrels,  boots, 
coat-linings,  and  even  in  the  muzzles  of  cannon  returning 
from  war.     Coming  back  to  France  to  winter  after  a  cam- 

Eaign  in  Flanders,  Marshal  Vauban  ordered  a  battery  to 
alt  and  fire  a  salute  to  the  French  flag  within  sight  of  the 
frontier.  Of  the  six  pieces  that  were  drawn  up  for  this 
purpose  five  were  found  rammed  to  the  mouth  with  copies 
of  the  Gazette  d'' Amsterdam,  which  a  captain  of  artillery 
had  put  there  "  to  prevent  the  damp  from  getting  into  the 
guns,"  as  ho  laughingly  said.  Vauban  appears  to  have 
laughed  too,  though  he  ordered  the  gazettes  to  be  torn  up 
and  distributed  as  wadding.  The  papers  were,  in  fact, 
irrepressible.  In  vain  was  it  that  the  King's  ambassadors 
complained  of  them ;  in  vain  was  it  that  Louis  XIV.  con- 
quered Holland,  actuated  in  his  hatred  for  that  country 
principally  by  the  gazettes  it  produced:  in  vain  was  it 
that  the  importation  of  all  foreign  journals  was  declared 
high  treason.  The  papers  filtered  across  the  frontier,  no 
one  could  tell  how. 

One  day  Louis  XIV.  marched  into  the  Galore  des  Glaces 
at  Versailles,  livid  with  rage,  and  holding  a  newspaper 
clenched  in  his  hand.  The  whole  Court  were  assembled 
and  quaked  at  the  signs  of  fury  which  were  unusual  with 
the  King,  for  he  seldom  wtnt  beyond  waspishness.  "  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Reynie,"  he  cried  shrilly  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police.  "  this  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Any  man,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  rank,  who  is  found  with  one  of  these 
papers  in  his  possession,  shall  answer  for  it  with  his  head." 
Half  an  hour  later,  drawing  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  he  pulled  out  a  Dutch  Gazette  which  some  nimble- 
fingered  courtier  had  dropped  there,  probably  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  punishing  people  for  what  might  be  a  mere 
accident.  As  to  Louis  XV.  and  his  mistresses,  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  and  Mme.  du  Barry,  they  were  continually  dis- 
covering newspaper  extracts  thrust  by  unknown  hands  in 
places  where  they  would  be  sure  to  find  them.  The  Due 
de  Richelieu  talking  one  day  of  the  scurrilousness  of 
foreign  journalists,  Mme.  du  Barry  answered  spitefully,  "  I 
should  like  to  see  into  your  heart  and  find  how  many  of 
those  scurrilous  papers  you  had  brought  with  you  to  Ver- 
sailles to  put  into  my  Japan  vases."  "Into  my  heart, 
Madame,"  answered  the  witty  Duke;  "you  surely  don't 
imagine  your  sex  has  left  me  heart  enough  to  keep  a  record 
there  of  all  the  good  things  I  do."  On  another  occasion 
Louis  XV.  remarked  :  "  I  wish  my  best  friends  would  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  putting  newspapers  under  my 
napkin  to  prove  their  love  for  me.  I  take  their  affection 
for  granted  without  that." 

Louis  XIV.  hit  upon  the  idea  of  publishing  papers  in 
Paris  which  should  bear  the  titles  of  Gazette  de  Leyde, 
Gazette  d'Atnsterdam,  etc.,  hoping  thereby  to  confuse  the 


public,  who  would  buy  the  loyal  papers  expecting  to  find 
treason  there,  and  be  deceiveu  for  their  pains.  But  the  ex- 
periment was  not  of  long  duration  —  for  the  only  people 
confused  were  the  police  agents,  who  could  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  examining  the  newspaper  in  every  reader's  hand 
to  see  if  it  was  a  genuine  sheet  or  a  counterfeit.  The 
result  was,  that  everybody  bought  the  disloyal  gazettes 
and  pretended,  if  caught,  that  the  purchase  had  been  made 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  loyal  print,  as  the 
words  cum  privilegio  certified.  As  a  last  resource,  the 
liccnsinz  of  Parisian  gazettes  under  provincial  names  or 
dating  places,  as  above  mentioned,  was  attempted,  and  this 
was  fairly  successful.  The  Republique  dea  Lettrea,  Bihli- 
otheque  Univeraelle,  Journal  de  Medecine  (half  political), 
and  Lettrea  Hiatoriquea,  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
papers  launched  from  1682  to  1692;  and  in  1702-4  and 
1 705  appeared  successively  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  Journal 
de  Verdun,  and  Journal  Litteraire  de  Blois,  all  three  well 
written  and  highly  popular. 

The  Journal  de  Trevoux  was  edited  by  Jesuits  and  lasted 
many  years ;  the  Journal  de  Verdun  was  conducted  by  a 
man  named  Claude  Jordan,  who  passed  for  a  most  devoted 
subject;  but  who,  whilst  editing  a  loyal  paper  for  the 
King,  was  secret  editor  of  that  very  Gazette  de  Leyde, 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  counteract,  as  was 
found  out  after  his  death,  to  the  stupefaction  of  all  well- 
thinking  minds.  'ITie  Journal  Litteraire  de  Blois  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  doctor  who  had  adopted  the  ingenious  and  most 
satisfactory  theory  that  people  who  disregarded  the  Biblical 
'precept  about  honoring  the  King  invariably  i>erished  by  a 
violent  death,  which  Nature  provided  for  them  if  the  hang- 
man did  not.  He  published  horrible  instances  of  this  in 
the  form  of  tales,  relating  how  various  factious  persons  had, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  fallen  from  housetops,  died  of 
small-pox,  or  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  It  must  nave  been 
entertaining  literature  for  family  reading  when  the  curtains 
were  drawn  after  dark  ;  and  the  paper  sold  well. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  rush  of  financial  papers 
which  occurred  under  the  Regency,  whilst  Law's  bubble 
Mississippi  Company  was  turning  Frenchmen's  heads. 
Most  of  these,  though  they  professed  to  appear  regularly 
every  day,  were  simple  placards  with  sensational  headings, 
such  as  —  "Important  list  of  Beggars  who  have  been 
enriched  by  M.  Law's  shares  ;  "  "  Account  of  the  sudden 
fortune  of  Marie  Bontran,  who  was  cook  to  Mme.  Begon, 
and  has  now  a  coach  of  her  own,  thanks  to  M.  Law  1  " 
They  must  have  been,  in  many  cases,  advertisements 
launched  by  Law  himself,  for  this  enterprising  Scotchman 
was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  age  in  matters  of  charla- 
tanry. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  planned  to 
found  a  daily  paper  of  as  vast'  proportions  as  any  we  have 
now.  The  Daily  Courant  had  been  started  in  London  in 
1 702,  and  Law,  being  grandiose  in  all  his  views,  wished  to 
set  up  a  journal  "  five  times  as  large  "  as  the  Courant,  and 
on  the  joint-stock  system,  like  his  Company.  Had  he  not 
been  ruined,  it  is  probable  this  scheme  would  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  have  met  with  success,  for  the 
Regent  was  Law's  resolute  backer,  admired  him,  and 
would  have  followed  him  into  any  venture.  As  it  was,  a 
gazetteer,  called  Saint  Gelais,  tried  to  establish  a  daily 
paper  in  1717,  but  two  numbers  of  it  only  were  published,^ 
and  the  French  were  destined  to  wait  until  1777  before  the 
Journal  de  Paris  came  and  supplied  a  want  which  had  lon^ 
ceased  to  exist  in  most  other  European  states.  Previously 
to  1777  French  newspapers  appeared  once  or  at  most  twice 

1  In  1676  Franfois  Colletet  started  a  Journal  de  la  Yille  Paris,  and  hoped 
to  bring  it  out  eyery  day.  He  published  one  copy,  and  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Mereure's  editor  for  infringement.  This  one  copy  bears  diUs 
4th  July,  and  relates  how  1000  persons  were  drowned  in  less  than  a  week  by 
bathing  in  the  Seine  during  excessire  heat.  Some  practical  joker  cut  the 
rope  which  had  been  hung  across  the  Seine  for  the  convenience  of  people 
who  could  not  swim.  All  who  were  ho'ding  on  were  carried  away  by  the 
stream  and  drowned.  This  took  place  on  the  29th  June,  and  30j  corpses 
were  picked  out  on  the  morrow.  St.  Gelais's  venture  in  1717  was  also cruitbed 
by  the  Mercure  and  Gazette  de  France  acting  in  concert.  We  learn  from  one 
of  his  two  numbers  that  the  first  public  mai-ked  ball  at  th«  Opera  took  place 
on  the  2d  January,  1716,  and  these  balls  had  become  all  the  rage  in  1717. 
The  Theatre  Franfois  took  to  giving  one  every  week  throughout  the  carnival, 
and  the  theatre  was  lit  by  sixty -four  chandeliers,  with  eighteen  branches: 
total,  1152  wax  candles.  The  admission  was  one  crown  per  man,  but  nothing 
for  ladies,  and  the  ball  began  at  10  P.  M.  and  ended  at  6  the  next  morning. 
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a  week.  The  Gazette  de  France  was  the  only  paper  that 
continued  to  publish  supplements,  amounting  occasionally 
to  six  or  seven,  within  a  fortnight ;  but  these  were  in 
general  like  the  supplements  of  the  London  Gazette,  records 
of  promotions  and  official  acts,  rather  than  reports  of  news. 
The  impediment  to  daily  papers  in  France  was,  that  jour- 
nalists could  never  be  sure  of  their  property  for  two  days 
together ;  and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  embark  capital 
in  a  speculation  which  any  court  lady,  favorite,  or  under- 
strapping  clerk  could  have  snuffed  out  with  a  breath  to 
gratify  a  minute's  resentment. 


We  come  now  to  that  period  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  politics  were  at  a  standstill,  and  when  the  battles  of 
the  Philosophers  with  the  Church  absorbed  all  men's  ener- 
gies. It  was  the  era  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  d'Alembert, 
Kousseau,  Grimm,  the  Encyclopasdia,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  Fury  is  a  mild  word  to  describe  the  animus 
exhibited  by  both  parties  in  this  desperate  struggle. 
Writers  were  thrown  into  the  Bastille  every  day,  came  out 
again  and  set  to  work  afresh  with  more  violence  than  ever. 
The  King,  his  mistresses,  his  policy,  and  the  perilous  state 
of  the  national  finances  were  all  lost  sight  of.  The  great 
question  was,  "  Ought  Christianisra  to  be  maintained  or 
not  ?  "  To  which  a  quarter  of  Paris  said  "  Yes,"  while  the 
other  three  quarters  cried  "  No,"  and  the  point  was  fought 
over  with  pen  and  ink. 

There  were  then  two  sorts  of  writers  besides  the  Philos- 
ophers, namely,  the  Gazetteers  and  the  Journalists.  The 
former  wrote  for  the  papers  licensed  to  talk  of  politics,  the 
latter  were  attached  to  the  literary  prints,  whose  name  was 
legion,  and  of  course  the  two  sets  hated  and  despised  each 
other  cordially.  The  Gazetteer  maintained  that  any  scare- 
crow was  fit  for  a  Journalist,  and  the  Journalist  retorted 
that  a  man  must  have  a  grovelling  soul  to  be  a  Gazetteer. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  Gazetteers  were  the  better  men, 
being  the  richer,  and  the  Journalists  would  mostly  have 
been  glad  to  become  Gazetteers  could  they  have  obtained 
employment  on  the  political  papers.  A  similar  feud  raged 
during  the  first  and  second  Empires  between  the  Grands 
Journalistes  and  the  Petits  Journalistes,  and  the  quarrel 
may  be  summed  up  as  Fine  Coat  v.  Shabby  Coat,  and  vice 
versa.  There  were  a  few  exceptional  journalists,  however, 
who  steadily  declined  preferment  to  the  higher  prints,  and 
gloried  in  expending  a  talent  that  was  essentially  French 
on  flimsy  liltle  sheets,  whose  wit  and  popularity  were  far  in 
excess  of  their  volume  and  commercial  value.  In  the  battle 
of  Philosophy  the  Gazetteers  took  part  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  with  grave  arguments  and  scholarly  essays  ;  the 
Journalists  waged  war  with  puns,  songs,  and  ridicule.  A 
few  took  no  part  whatever,  but  splashed  the  combatants  on 
either  side  with  their  pens  most  impartially. 

The  journalists  of  the  Encyclopaedic  era  were  queer 
souls,  who  lived  in  garrets  and  dined  chiefly  off  fried 
potatoes,  served  in  a  paper  by  the  stove-woman  round  the 
corner.  Almost  every  big  street  had  its  journalist,  and  an 
own  particular  print,  which  this  lean  but  indefatigable 
being  published  on  candle  paper  once  a  week.  The  man 
was  known  down  the  thoroughfare.  He  chronicled  the 
marriages,  births,  or  connubial  woes  of  his  neighbors;  he 
was  welcome  to  a  dinner  now  and  then,  and  it  was  always 
remembered  that  he  ate  much.  li'  he  showed  himself  elo- 
quent in  praising  the  comeliness  or  good  wares  of  the 
fruiteress  down-stairs,  maybe  he  had  a  smile  and  a  bag  of 
apples  given  him  for  nothing  ;  if  he  went  on  the  opposite 
tack,  he  risked  having  a  saucepanful  of  kitchen  water 
emptied  over  him  next  time  he  passed.  In  either  case  — 
apples  or  kitchen  water  diminished  in  no  respect  the 
amicable  relations  he  kept  up  with  the  neighborhood  ;  and 
the  grocers  of  the  district  called  him  an  honest  rogue  good- 
humoredly.  It  was  no  great  matter  to  him,  if  he  were  paid 
for  the  copies  of  his  journal,  which  he  personally  hawked 
about,  in  cash  or  kind,  and  a  pound  of  sausages  for  three 
copies,  two  rush-dips  for  a  single  number,  or  a  pair  of 
breeches  for  a  whole  half  year's  subscription,  were  remu- 


nerations he  could  not  afford  to  despise.  People  confided 
to  him  their  grievances,  and  besought  him  to  libel  their 
neighbors,  which  he  did  obligingly  enough,  if  he  had  no 
special  reason  for  refusing ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
he  had  always  a  few  grudges  stalking  after  him,  though 
these  desisted  in  time,  for  the  journalist  had  a  soothing 
tongue. 

Some  morning  the  whole  Street  would  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  commotion,  and  the  inhabitants  would  troop  out  of 
their  doors  to  see  their  domestic  chronicler  marched  away 
solemnly  between  two  tipstaffs,  and  in  a  somewhat  hang- 
dog mood,  to  the  Bastille.  Perhaps  it  was  a  debt ;  per- 
haps a  too  bold  shot  at  some  one  in  place  —  clerk,  beadle, 
recruiting-sergeant,  or  what  not.  Then  there  would  be 
much  cackling  in  the  street  and  cries  of  compassion,  and 
the  rancor  .for  past  libel,  if  any  survived,  would  melt 
away  ;  and  the  apple-woman,  the  stove-woman,  the  tailor's 
wife,  and  the  cobbler's  niece  would  take,  turns  at  going  to 
the  prison  and  passing  the  poor  journalist  a  few  delicacies 
through  the  iron  bars. 

But  he  was  not  an  important  bird  enough  to  be  caged  for 
any  length  of  time  —  he  was  a  tomtit,  not  an  eagle  —  and 
it  was  never  very  long  before  the  sun  shone  again  upon 
him,  as  he  was  released  from  durance  and  cautioned  not  to 
come  there  again.  Then  he  would  find  a  bouquet  on  his 
garret  sill  when  he  returned  home ;  and  the  neighbors 
would  treat  him  to  roast  veal,  and  broach  a  cheap  bottle  of 
vin  d'Argenteuil  in  his  honor.  Sadness  had  reigned  whilst 
he  was  away,  mirth  and  joy  had  attended  the  resumption 
of  his  duties  as  a  censor  of  state  polity  and  a  purchaser  of 
fried  potatoes.  The  journalist  was  never  rich,  for  money 
melted  in  his  fingers,  and  he  seldom  married,  because  mar- 
riage is  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  gal- 
lantry, which  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  customary 
end  of  the  journalist  was  the  hospital  and  a  deal  coflin,  and 
his  usual  epitaph  was  :  "  C'etait  un  bon  diable !  " 

The  Encyclopaedists,  Voltaire  at  the  head  of  them,  dis- 
liked the  journalist,  and  called  him  gueux,  coquitt,  and  other 
energetic  things,  because  the  journalist  set  light  store  by 
fame  to  whatever  eminence  it  attained,  and  would  write  of 
an  Encyclopjedist  as  of  any  other  man.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Voltaire  hated  and  persecuted  others  be- 
sides the  representatives  of  French  Grub  Street.  He  was 
not  a  liberal  for  all  his  philosophy,  and  people  who  picture 
him  as  turning  at  bay  upon  a  whole  pack  of  curs  who 
snarled  at  his  heels,  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the 
story.  So  long  as  the  church  was  in  the  ascendant,  the 
Encyclopaedists  no  doubt  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Their 
works  were  burned  by  the  hangman,  they  themselves  peo- 
pled the  Bastille  in  squads,  and  if  they  escaped  the  halter, 
is  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  their  enemies.  But  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  the  tables  were  reversed,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  curious  than  the  alacrity  of  the  lately  per- 
secuted philosophers  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  so  prove 
that  a  man  may  be  a  great  liberal  in  theory,  and  yet  dearly 
love  a  little  quiet  oppression  for  his  own  private  behoof. 

There  were  three  writers  of  distinction  and  honor,  I'Abbd 
Desfontaines,  I'Abb^  Grosier,  and  M.  Freron,  who  are 
classed  in  most  men's  minds,  on  the  strength  of  Voltaire's 
description  of  them,  as  imbeciles  of  the  choicest  sort.  They 
were  virtually  the  three  defenders  of  Christianity  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  only  men  who  endeavored  with- 
out anger  or  bad  language  to  withstand  the  flood  of  impiety 
which  had  been  let  loose  over  the  land  in  the  name  of  free 
thought.  Frdron  in  particular  was  a  most  polite  and  just 
controversialist,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
treated  as  the  blackest  of  scoundrels  by  the  Encyclopaedists, 
whose  infallibility  he  had  contested,  and  Voltaire  did  his 
honest  best  to  ruin  him.  This,  then,  was  the  condition  of 
the  Press  at  the  close  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign  :  The  j)hiloso- 
phers  had  triumphed,  but  the  Press,  taken  as  a  body,  and 
as  regards  freedom,  moderation,  and  respectability  gener- 
ally, liad  not  made  a  step  forward  since  tlie  time  of  Ilenau- 
dot  and  Loret.  There  were  brilliant  writers,  and  honest 
writern,  but  the  Encyclopajdists,  who  might  have  done  much 
for  the  liberty  of  Journalism  by  showing  themselves  gener- 
ous afler  their  victory,  established  the  precedent  that  the 
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uppermost  party  in  France  should  always  keep  the  lower- 
most under  heel,  and,  above  all,  gag  it.  D'Aletnbert,  one 
of  the  first  apostles  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  actually  peti- 
tioned Frederick  the  Great  to  suppress  the  Courrier  du 
Bas-Iihin,  which  had  criticised  one  of  his,  D'Alembert's, 
books  too  candidly ;  and  the  despotic  King  was  compelled 
to  remind  this  exponent  of  liberty  that  the  first  of  Man's 
Rights  is  to  have  a  free  tongue.  With  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  French  Press  entered  upon  the  third  pe- 
riod of  its  history.  Speculative  philosophy  was  shelved, 
and  gazetteers  and  journalists  applied  themselves  to  the 
work  of  preparing  that  great  Revolution  which  sent  most 
of  them  to  the  scuirold. 

Erratum.  —  A  confusion  of  persons  was  inadvertentlv  made 
in  the  previous  article  on  the  French  Press.  Ii  was  wiih  Anne 
de  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Longueville,  and  not  with  Marie  de 
Longueville,  Duchess  of  Nemours,  that  the  Duke  do  la  Roche- 
foucauld fell  in  love.  Mile,  do  Longueville  was  stepdaughter 
to  Mme.  de  Longueville.  Also,  for  the  words,  "  Retz's  hench- 
man Gondi,"  read  "  Retz's  henchman  and  relative  Ambroise  de 
Gondi." 


THE  MODESTY  OF  GENIUS. 

There  are  some  little  cut-and-dried  taunts  which  lie 
ready  to  the  hands  of  controversialists,  as  cannon-balls  are 
piled  upon  the  ramparts  of  a  fort,  to  be  used  irrespectively 
of  their  propriety  in  any  given  case.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  doctrine  that  all  bullies  are  cowards.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  this  to  be  true ;  some  very  brave  men 
have  bragged  intolerably  of  their  prowess,  and  been  tyran- 
nical on  the  strength  of  their  boasts.  But  then  it  is  very 
pleasant  when  bullying  does  turn  out  to  be  associated  with 
cowardice  ;  and  perhaps  mankind  have  a  right  to  suppress 
so  offensive  a  custom  by  assuming,  without  too  rigid  an  in- 
quiry into  'the  facts,  that  the  association  is  invariable.  A 
similar  doctrine  is  the  plausible  commonplace  about  the 
credulity  of  sceptics.  It  is  of  course  true  that  disbelief  of 
some  of  our  favorite  tenets  will  very  frequently  accompany 
the  acceptance  of  some  which  we  decline  to  accept ;  and  if 
everybody  is  sceptical  who  hesitates  to  swallow  our  dog- 
mas whole,  and  everybody  credulous  whose  dogmas  we  can- 
not swallow,  credulity  and  scepticism  will  constantly  go  to- 
gether. But  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  a  good  many  people  into  whose  minds  any  belief  on  any 
subject  can  only  be  forced  by  downright  violence ;  and 
whose  rounded  and  complete  scepticism  affords  no  lever- 
age for  this  comfortable  taunt. 

Another  theory  of  the  same  class  is  the  supposed  modesty 
of  genius.  The  convenience  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  were  well 
founded,  would  be  undeniable.  There  is  nothing  so  pleas- 
ant to  some  people  as  dashing  the  vanity  of  their  neighbors. 
It  is  comfortable  to  assume  that  the  very  fact  that  a  man 
thinks  himself  a  genius  amounts  to  a  demonstrative  proof 
that  he  is  not;  for  if  that  doctrine  were  once  well  es- 
tablished, our  drawing-rooms  and  platforms  would  be 
swept  clear  of  one  of  the  most  annoying  varieties  of  civil- 
ized human  being.  It  would  indeed  be  satisfactory  to  have 
a  conclusive  reply  to  the  demand  for  social  blackmail  in- 
cessantly put  forward  by  persons  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  adulation.  Moreover,  we  have  a  more  amiable  mo- 
tive for  wishing  the  doctrine  to  be  true.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  modesty,  if  not  a  condition  of  genius,  at  least 
adds  to  it  an  inimitable  grace.  A  man  who  is  really  a  first- 
rate  authority  gains  our  hearts  most  rapidly  by  genuine  un- 
willingness to  stand  upon  his  dignity.  Few  men  are  free 
enough  from  snobbishness  to  resist  the  flattery  of  a  king 
who  condescends  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms  ;  and  it  is 
an  even  more  delicate  piece  of  flattery  when  a  thinker, 
honored  throughout  Europe,  condescends  to  take  your 
opinion  as  worthy  of  comparison  with  his  own.  The 
charm,  indeed,  is  so  great  that  we  naturally  try  to  attribute 
it  to  the  great  men  of  old.  We  contrive  to  give  ourselves 
a  kind  of  hypothetical  flattery  by  fancying  Shakespeare  in- 
dulging in  the  give-and-take  of  ordinary  conversation  with 
men  in  no  degree  better  than  ourselves,  and  perfectly  un- 


conscious of  his  own  rightful  supremacy.  It  raises  us  in 
our  own  opinion  to  think  that,  if  we  had  lived  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  we  might  have  been  freely  admitted  to 
so  high  a  privilege.  Now,  as  the  biographers  and  critics 
of  men  of  first-rate  genius  have  been  generally  given  to  ex- 
cessive admiration,  this  grace  which  ought  to  have  been 
characteristic,  has  therefore  been  represented  as  actually 
characteristic,  of  all  the  greatest  men  in  the  world.  The 
portraits  having  really  been  colored  by  this  belief,  they  are, 
according  to  our  ordinary  logic,  adduced  as  a  conclusive 

Eroof  that  the  belief  must  be  a  sound  one  ;  and  moralists 
ave  ventured  to  lay  down  as  a  general  principle  the  doc- 
trine that  true  genius  is  free  from  self-consciousness. 

If  we  endeavor  to  test  the  doctrine  by  facts,  however,  we 
are  very  soon  brought  into  a  difficulty.  We  may  say  that 
modesty,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  an  intellectual  condition, 
means  that  a  man's  estimate  of  his  own  talents  is  not  exces- 
sive. In  this  respect  the  man  of  genius  certainly  differs 
widely  from  his  inferiors.  There  are,  we  should  say  at  a 
random  guess,  at  least  a  dozen  systems  of  universal  phi- 
losophy propounded  every  year  with  the  utmost  gravity  by 
men  who  have  really  learnt  nothing  but  the  art  of  usine 
long  words.  The  authors  are  just  as  pretentious  as  Hegel 
or  Comte,  and  fancy  that  they  have  found  the  one  key  to 
the  everlasting  enigma.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  a  man's  vanity  was  preposterous, 
except  in  so  far  as  his  utter  ignorance  might  conceal  from 
him  the  true  nature  of  his  pretensions.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever, in  a  century,  the  philosopher,  though  he  has  not  solved 
everything,  has  revolutionized. the  whole  system  of  thought. 
If  so,  we  do  not  call  him  vain  ;  we  simply  admire  his  justi- 
fiable self-confidence.  The  ninety-nine  humbugs  grossly 
over-estimated  their  powers,  whereas  he  was  really  as  great 
a  man,  or  nearly  as  great  a  man,  as  he  supposed.  The  fact 
is  undeniable ;  but  the  argument  is  not  really  conclusive. 

Conceit  does  not  really  depend  on  the  relation  between 
a  man's  true  value  and  his  estimate  of  his  value.  If  so,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  for  some  great  men  to  be  con- 
ceited at  all.  If  Shakespeare,  for  example,  had  guessed 
only  one  half  of  the  truth  about  himself,  if  he  had  known 
that  the  minutest  details  of  his  life  and  writings  were  to  be 
discussed  in  all  civilized  languages,  that  his  influence  would 
revolutionize  foreign  literatures,  centuries  after  his  death, 
and  that  Ben  Jon  son  and  Fletcher  would  appear  to  his 
posterity  as  mere  pigmies  by  his  side,  he  would  have  been 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  sheer  astonishment.  Such  in- 
cense would  have  been  too  strong  for  any  mortal  brain. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  of 
genius  to  be  conceited.  Nobody,  however  brilliant  his 
promise,  can  be  confident  that  he  will  draw  one  of  the  stu- 
pendous prizes  in  the  vast  lottery  of  life.  A  young  man 
who  should  say,  I  will  be  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Dante,  or  a 
Homer,  would  either  be,  or  be  in  the  way  of  becoming,  a 
fool.  Genius  must  so  far  be  unconscious  that  it  can 
scarcely  dare  to  recognize  its  own  superlative  merit,  and 
yet  a  man  may  conceivably  be  overpowered  even  by  a 
revelation  of  only  a  part  of  his  own  glory. 

In  another  sense  genius  must  be  necessarily  more  or  less 
unconscious.  Newton  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  his 
mathematical  excellence  was  due  to  nothing  but  to  his  hav- 
ing labored  more  perseveringly  than  others.  And  the 
theory  has  been  packed  into  a  formula  that  genius  is  noth- 
ing but  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  trouble.  In  spite  of 
the  great  names  which  may  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  this 
doctrine,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  source  of  the  fallacy 
is  transparent.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  which  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  a  capacity  for  endurance  is  just  as 
rare  and  valuable  an  endowment  as  a  capacity  for  immedi- 
ate insight;  and  that  a  man,  for  example,  who  can  keep  hia 
mind  fixed  upon  a  mathematical  problem  for  many  hours 
together,  as  Newton  is  said  to  have  done,  has  one  of  the 
rarest  of  powers.  But  the  argument  is  more  vitally  defect- 
ive. Newton  saw  that,  by  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell  upon 
certain  problems,  they  gradually  became  clear  to  him,  and 
that  the  longer  he  could  attend  to  them  the  clearer  his 
mind  became.  In  other  words,  since  his  success  in  mathe- 
matical operations  varied  as  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
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upon  them,  he  assumed  that  the  labor  was  the  one  essential 
element  of  success.  But  obviously  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  same  amount  of  labor  from  a  feeble  brain  would  produce 
equal  effects.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a  problem 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  his  intellectual  digestion  was 
one  condition  of  his  success;  but  so  was  the  vigor  of  the  di- 
gestion for  a  given  time.  In  short,  Newton  could  compare 
his  own  mental  operations,  and  pronounce  those  to  have 
been  most  fruitful  which  were  most  laborious  ;  but  he  could 
not  look  into  the  mind  of  another  man,  and  see  by  compari- 
son how  slow  and  blundering  was  his  reasoning  machinery 
in  comparison  with  his  own. 

We  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes  of  this  kind,  in  one 
way  or  the  other.  We  fancy  that  a  man  of  genius  has  ac- 
complished success  by  a  lucky  hit,  because  we  cannot  at  all 
realize  the  facility  with  which  he  can  at  a  given  moment 
command  all  the  resources  of  his  mind.  And,  in  revenge, 
the  man  of  genius  attributes  to  obstinacy  or  idleness  what 
is  the  result  of  good,  plain,  honest  stupidity.  Each  of  us 
can  only  have  direct  experience  of  the  working  of  one  mind ; 
and  we  naturally  assume,  till  the  contrary  has  been  forced 
upon  us,  that  all  other  minds  are  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if,  for  a  brief  period  of  his  life, 
everybody  was  condemned  to  be  a  schoolmaster  or  a  cram- 
mer, in  order  that  he  might  more  or  less  fathom  the  stupen- 
dous abysses  of  human  stupidity.  Meanwhile  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  a  Newton  or  a  Pascal,  to  whom  proposi- 
tions ordinarily  reached  by  long  processes  of  calculation 
appear  to  be  self-evident  truths,  may  be  unconscious  of  the 
diti'erence  between  himself  and  his  fellows.  It  does  not 
occur  to  them  that  men  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in 
broad  daylight,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  tnat  they  are  wil- 
fully closing  their  eyes. 

Misconceptions,  however,  of  this  kind,  though  perhaps 
favorable  to  humility,  are  certainly  compatible  even  with 
extravagant  vanity.  The  estimate  which  we  form  of  our 
own  talents  has  but  an  indirect  relation  to  what  is  really  a 
question  of  character.  A  man  may  be  intolerably  conceited 
on  the  strength  of  a  quality  which,  even  on  his  own  show- 
ing, is  a  trifle.  We  have  known  a  clergyman,  otherwise  of 
apostolic  humility,  who  could  not  conceal  his  appreciation 
of  a  leg  admirably  adapted  for  episcopal  costume.  Of 
course  he  would  not  have  seriously  maintained  the  proposi- 
tion that  good  legs  give  a  man  a  claim  to  unusual  respect, 
or  even  to  ecclesiastical  preferment  ;  but  yet  his  conscious- 
ness of  their  fair  proportions  enabled  him  to  enter  society 
and  even  to  express  opinions  on  facts,  say  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology? to  which  legs  have  no  distinct  relation.  Perhaps 
his  legs  were  even  more  beautiful  than  he  supposed ;  but 
that  did  not  justify  the  extreme  complacency  which  their 
contemplation  imparted  to  his  reflections  even  upon  differ- 
ent topics.  If  a  man's  head  may  be  turned  by  such  a  trifle, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  even  a  moderate  estimate  of  his 
intellectual  excellence  may  have  a  similar  effect.  A  man's 
poetry  may  be  better  than  he  thinks  it ;  and  yet  his  opinion 
of  it  may  make  him  more  presumptuous  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  would  justify.  A  millionaire  who  only  knows 
of  half  his  own  fortune  may  still  be  presumptuous. 

That  men  of  genius  are  in  fact  frequently  self-conscious 
does  not  require  proof  so  much  as  it  would  require  to  be 
proved  that  some  such  men  can  still  escape  self-conscious- 
ness ;  and  the  excuse  that  they  do  not  exaggerate  their 
own  merit  is  really  irrelevant.  It  would  be  more  judicious 
to  point  out  in  such  cases  that  vanity  within  certain  limits 
is  really  an  almost  essential  quality.  A  disposition  at  least 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  undistinguishable  from 
vanity  is  a  necessary  stimulus  to  a  youth  who  would  do 
anything  great.  No  young  man,  for  example,  however  re- 
markable his  talent,  could  ever  have  been  justified  in  cold 
blood  "  in  taking  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province."  The 
chances  of  a  complete  failure  were  so  much  greater  than 
the  chances  of  even  modified  success,  that  a  very  exuberant 
■  confidence  in  liis  own  powers  was  implied  in  the  undertak- 
ing. A  man  must  be  vain  enough,  according  to  the  old 
metaphor,  to  aim  at  the  moon  in  order  that  he  may  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  In  the  more  active  walks  of  life,  it  is 
true,  most   people  have  their  vanity  pretty  well  knocked 


out  of  them.  They  learn  in  a  few  years,  and  at  the  price 
of  a  good  many  failures,  what  it  is  that  they  can  really  do  : 
and  then,  unless  they  are  fools,  they  plan  their  undertak- 
ings upon  a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  own  abilities. 
But  there  are  other  spheres  of  activity  in  which  the  com- 
forting influence  of  a  good  cheerful  vanity  is  required  al- 
most to  the  end  of  life.  A  poet,  for  example,  of  original 
talent  may  fail  to  obtain  recognition  from  the  older  gener- 
ation brought  up  under  different  traditions.  The  test  of 
his  success  must  be  an  inward  consciousness  of  merit ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  consciousness  should  be  somewhat  in  excess.  The  pro- 
cess of  piping  to  people  who  obstinately  refuse  to  dance  is 
so  discouraging,  that  vanity  is  as  necessary  a  provision  to 
keep  up  the  internal  warmth  as  a  supply  of  oil  in  the 
Arctic  regions  to  keep  up  warmth  of  a  different  kind. 
The  oil  is  not  a  very  nice  thing  in  itself,  nor  is  an  unctuous 
self-satisfaction  ;  but  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  deny  that  it 
has  its  uses. 

The  dogma,  indeed,  which  we  have  been  considering, 
may  be  interpreted  into  a  very  sound  meaning.  Every 
man's  eyes  should  be  fixed  rather  upon  his  work  than 
upon  the  reflex  results  to  himself.  To  take  a  good  aim 
you  should  look  at  the  target,  instead  of  being  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  your  rifle  ;  and  a  poet  or  philosopher 
should  rather  think  of  moving  his  audience  than  of  the 
verbal  apparatus  by  which  he  brings  himself  into  commu- 
nication with  them.  Yet  even  so  there  are  intervening 
moments  at  which  all  but  the  very  strongest  of  men  will 
inevitably  think  of  their  own  merits,  and  of  the  external 
testimonies  to  their  success.  In  such  moments  they  will 
bless  the  inventor  of  vanity,  as  Sancho  blessed  the  inventor 
of  sleep.  Whatever  be  the  true  moral,  the  fact  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  Without  producing  instances,  anybody  may 
satisfy  himself  that  a  very  large  number  of  eminent  men 
have  been  vain  in  spite  of  all  aphorisms  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  if  we  exempt  the  greatest  names,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  they  are  free  from  the  charge  as  that  our  hyperboles 
surpass  anything  which  the  most  brazen-faced  of  mankind 
could  utter  about  himself,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
private  opinion  of  his  own  merits. 


A   TRIP   TO   AN  ERUPTION. 

I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  decide,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whether  or  not  I  should  feel  grateful  that  the 
Fates  ordained  for  me  a  rather  longer  sojourn  in  the  city 
of  Naples  than  they  generally  do  for  young  Englishmen, 
who  are  not  constrained  by  business  to  reside  there.  I 
think  the  remark  has  been  made  before  about  there  being 
no  joy  without  its  share  of  alloy  ;  and,  as  certainly  the 
pleasures  of  life  in  the  sunny  South  —  such  as  the  lovely 
climate  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  luscious  fruits,  the 
glorious  scenery  —  are  great,  so  the  drawbacks  of  detest- 
able climate  in  summer  and  winter,  of  fleas,  flies,  mosquitoes, 
and  worse,  of  dust,  dirt,  and  their  accompanying  fevers, 
are  as  great,  if  not  greater ;  and  when  you  throw  into  the 
balance  that  worst  of  all  Neapolitan  evils,  the  sirocco,  I 
think  there  .are  few,  except  those  who  have  passed  half  a 
lifetime  in  India,  who  would  not  agree  with  me  in  the  con- 
viction that,  like  Ireland,  Naples  is  a  very  good  place  to 
live  out  of. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  percentage  of  the  visitors 
to  the  south  of  Italy  make  a  point  of  going  up  Vesuvius ; 
but  yet  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  number  of  sight-seers, 
and  enthusiastic  ones  too,  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  aspect  of  the  mountain  from  the  different  points  of 
view  at  its  base  ;.  still  more  were  content  with  ascending 
only  as  far  as  the  Hermitage  and  Observatory,  which  lie 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  which 
can  be  reached  in  a  three-horsed  carriage  nearly  as  easily 
as  Hampstead  from  the  City. 

At  this  point  you  have  really  done  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  you  to  say  with  truth,  you  have  been  up 
Vesuvius ;  as  the  view  from  here  is  very  fine,  and   you 
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have  passed,  by  means  of  a  capital  road,  the  expanse  of 
old  lava,  which  is  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole 
mountain,  and  the  most  diflicult  to  realize  mentally,  as 
photographs  and  paintings  can  give  but  a  very  feeble  no- 
tion of  the  grand  desolation  of  this  outcome  of  one  of 
Nature's  greatest  convulsions. 

The  idea  conveyed  lo  my  mind  was  that,  on  a  slope  of 

f round  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
readth,  a  battle  of  elephants  had  just  taken  place ;  that 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  animals  had  been 
slain,  and  torn  limb  from  limb,  but  had  so  fallen  as  to 
completely  cover  the  plain  four  or  6ve  deep,  showing  only 
their  black  skin  with  its  peculiar  shiny  surface,  with  here 
and  there  a  recently  deceased  carcass  throwing  off'  a  jet  of 
such  vapor  as  would  arise  from  perspiring  horses  on  a  damp 
day.  This  will  give  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  old  lava 
beds,  as  the  blocks  have  by  time  and  weather  been  worn 
almost  smooth,  and  through  their  fissures  there  issues  a 
'  sulphurous  steam,  showing  that,  although  more  than  fifteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  its  expulsion  from  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain,  there  must  be  pools  of  lava  underneath  the 
surface  still  molten  and  unextinguished ;  and  if  the  visitor 
should  push  a  stick  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet  into 
one  of  these  crevices,  the  end  would  be  charred  in  a  few 
moments.  We  can  in  some  measure  understand,  from  this 
power  of  retaining  its  heat  in  the  lava,  the  immense 
amount  of  time  our  planet  must  have  taken  to  cool  down 
to  its  present  state  of  solidity. 

From  the  Observatory,  too,  you  can  distinctly  see  the 
construction  of  that  gigantic  heap  of  sand  and  ashes,  the 
cone  ;  and  no  amount  of  ascending  will  give  one  a  better 
idea  of  it.  If  the  top  of  the  cone  is  gained,  the  greater 
elevation  gives  a  slightly  farther  range  of  view,  but  not 
suflicient  to  compensate  for  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of 
the  climb. 

Men  who  have  scaled  the  highest  European  peaks,  have 
informed  me  that  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  though  hardly  an 
hour's  ascent,  is  the  most  fatiguing — from  the  roughness 
and  insecurity  of  the  foothold  in  the  ashes,  as  they  imag- 
ined ;  but  the  difference  in  the  heat  and  relaxing  effect  of 
the  climate  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  difficulty 
experienced. 

I  can  easily  imagine  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  being 
made  most  unpleasant#to  casual  visitors  by  the  dishonesty, 
laziness,  and  obstinacy  of  some  of  the  guides.  Even  with 
a  knowledge  of  their  extraordinary  dialect,  and  choosing 
my  own  weather,  and  having  everything  in  my  favor,  I 
always  declared,  on  returning  home  from  each  ascent,  that 
that  particular  one  should  be  my  last ;  and  after  my  third 
I  really  believe  I  should  have  carried  out  my  resolution, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  magnificent  eruption  which  burst 
out  shortly  after,  thus  enabling  me  to  witness  an  effect  I 
had  long  desired  to  see. 

Although  no  one  could  tell  when  the  eruption  would 
commence,  yet  the  people,  wise  in  the  signs  of  the  moun- 
tain's laborings,  had  prophesied  that  something  uncommon 
was  about  to  happen,  as  for  some  time  past  the  usual 
streak  of  smoke  that  issues  from  the  great  crater  at  the 
apex  of  the  cone  had  become  intensified  in  volume,  and  at 
night  flashes  of  light  could  be  distinctly  seen  reflected  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  smoke-cloud,  indicating  that  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater  there  was  a  reservoir  of 
boiling,  seething  fluid,  which,  every  time  a  bubble  burst, 
shot  forth  a  flame  sufficient  with  its  reflection  alone  to  light 
up  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mountain  and  sky.  This 
continued  lor  a  space  of  three  months  or  so,  the  brilliancy 
and  frequency  of  the  flash  increasing  with  the  growth  of 
the  moon,  and  dying  away  as  she  diminished  —  when  all 
at  once,  without  any  further  warning  than  what  I  have  en- 
deavored to  describe,  there  appeared  a  thin,  ribbon-like 
streak  of  fire,  extending  from  nearly  the  top  of  the  cone 
(through  the  side  of  which  it  had  forced  its  way)  to  the 
bottom.  Of  course  all  was  excitement  and  commotion 
amongst  the  visitors  ;  and,  after  allowing  the  first  rush  of 
tourists  to  pass,  a  party  of  us  organized  a  trip  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  point  where  the  lava  had  burst  from 
the   mountain,    and   exploring   the  whole   affair,  with   as 


much  ease  to  ourselves  as  possible.  So,  after  a  good 
luncheon,  off  we  started  in  two  carriages,  each  drawn  by 
three  good  (for  Neapolitan)  horses  ;  for  the  ascent  is  made 
by  a  sort  of  zigzag  road,  parts  of  which  are  very  steep, 
and  without  any  wall  or  promotion  to  speak  of;  so,  unless 
the  horses  are  staunch,  one  stands  a  very  good  chance  of 
being  jibbed  over  on  to  the  rough  lava,  and  seriously  hurt. 

Leaving  Naples  at  two  o'clock,  we  arrived  safely  and  in 
comparative  comfort  at  the  Observatory  at  half-past  four, 
and  after  a  short  rest,  starte<l  along  the  ridge  of  ground 
that  leads  from  there  to  the  foot  of  the  cone ;  and  during 
our  progress  we  were  amply  rewarded  for  any  trouble  we 
had  been  put  to,  by  the  most  gorgeous  sunset  I  have  ever 
seen. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  "  Attrio  del  Cavallo,"  or 
waiting-place  for  horses  (for  by  riding  it  is  easier  to  get  a 
mile  farther  on  the  journey  than  in  a  carriage),  it  had  be- 
come quite  dark  ;  and  the  stream  of  lava,  which  by  day 
appears  a  stream  of  smoke,  was  blazing  away  in  its  sub- 
lime brilliancy  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahea<l  of  us. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war  ;  to  ^ach  the  fiery  current  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  this  quartet  of  a  mile  of  old  lava  — 
a  difficult  task  by  daylight,  but  much  more  so  by  night, 
when  the  only  light  was  from  the  glowing  stream  of  lava 
above,  which  sent  a  lurid  glare  over  surrounding  objects, 
rendering  still  more  dark  and  deceptive  the  numerous  pits 
and  holes,  to  which  its  reflection  did  not  penetrate.  The 
elder  ones  of  the  party  determined  to  remain  where  thejr 
were,  and  wisely  too;  but  five  of  um  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  reach  the  brink  of  the  lava  stream,  and  have  a 
good  look  at  it.  Two  of  the  less  vigorous,  however,  soon 
gave  in,  and  we  had  to  leave  them  to  find  their  way  back 
to  the  others  as  well  as  they  could.  We  had,  in  fact,  de- 
termined to  climb  the  cone  to  the  fountain-head,  as  it  were ; 
but  we  very  soon  called  a  council  of  war,  and  gave  up  that 
project,  with  the  excuse  that  there  was  too  much  danger 
of  the  stones  thrown  up  by  the  big  crater  falling  on  our 
heads,  though  I  really  believe  that  the  almost  herculean 
labor  of  ascending  such  a  rugged  precipice  was  the  true 
deterrent ;  so  we  determined  to  make  for  the  point  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone  where  the  stream  joined  the  plain. 

The  space  to  be  crossed  was  certainly  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  as  the  crow  flies,  but  it  seemed  never- 
ending,  and  took  us  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  over 
it.  The  only  description  that  will  convey  an  idea  of  this 
bad  quarter  of  a  mile  is  that  of  a  good  cross-sea,  with 
waves  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  suddenly  petrified  ;  the 
sides  of  each  wave  composed  of  those  large  cinders  known 
in  foundries  as  clinkers,  each  clinker  being  nice  and  loose, 
so  that  when  you  stepped  on  one  you  might  confidently 
expect  to  slip  a  foot  or  two,  till  it  chanced  to  fix  itself 
firmly  in  its  neighbors,  which  if  it  did  not  happen  to  dOy 
you  slid  on  till  the  bottom  of  the  descent  was  reached,, 
lucky  if  you  kept  your  perpendicular,  but  peculiarly  un- 
lucky if  you  did  not,  as  in  your  slide,  all  the  neighboring 
clinkers  having  been  set  in  motion,  if  you  reached  the  bot- 
tom first,  they  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  in  falling 
on  the  exposed  portions  of  your  defenceless  body.  I  found 
the  best  plan  was  to  outwit  them  by  pretending  to  go  back 
again  directly  I  felt  I  was  in  for  a  good  slide;  for  although 
by  struggling  back  I  never  reached  the  point  I  started 
from,  yet  I  reversed  the  order  of  things,  and  letting  the 
clinkers  precede  me,  had  the  satisfaction  of  falling  on 
them. 

When  the  bottom  of  one  wave  had  been  reached,  the 
side  of  the  next  had  to  be  climbed  —  a  still  more  tedious, 
though  not  so  dangerous,  operation,  giving  one  an  idea  of 
the  mode  of  progression  experienced  on  a  treadmill ;  as 
just  as  one  had  raised  one's  head  above  the  crest,  the  foot- 
hold would  give  way,  and  down  to  the  bottom  one  would 
go  again,  with  a  rather  aggravated  repetition  of  the  sexton- 
like  episode  of  the  clinkers.  There  is  a  sameness  in  any 
quantity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  that  soon  becomes, 
irksome,  which,  joined  to  the  rather  severe  toil,  made  me 
heartily  rejoice  when  our  goal  was  reached. 

What  a  sight  was  there !  On  the  right  a  oascnde  of 
living  fire  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thon<:nr'1  feet  high  — 
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when  I  say  cascade  I  use  the  word  as  the  best  I  can  think 
of,  but  it  was  not  a  cascade  in  the  least,  all  the  noise, 
splash,  and  dash  of  which  was  absent ;  the  lava  descend- 
ing noiselessly,  majestically,  with  a  peculiar  serpent-like, 
gliding  motion,  which  gave  onc^an  idea  of  resistless,  inflex- 
ible power  when  used  cruelly  and  revengefully,  or,  if  an 
absurd  simile  may  be  used,  of  a  large  quantity  of  treacle 
poured  down-stairs ;  on  the  left,  the  said  stream  winding 
away  like  a  calm  river,  till  it  rounded  a  corner  and  was 
lost  to  sight.  Just  where  we  struck  the  stream,  it  began 
to  slacken  speed  after  pouring  down  the  almost  perpendic- 
ular side  of  the  cone,  and  was  gliding  along  about  as  fast 
as  one  could  walk  —  that  is,  the  centre  was,  for  the  sides 
had  already  begun  to  cool,  and  consequently  moved  less 
swiftly.  The  heat  was  tremendous,  and  we  could  only  look 
on  the  molten  current  for  a  few  seconds  at  close  quarters, 
when  we  were  forced  to  retire  behind  the  banks  to  cool. 
This  was  easily  done,  as  the  lava  had  sunk  for  itself  a  reg- 
ular channel  in  the  ashes,  the  banks  of  which  rose  about 
six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  which  was  about 
twenty  feet  wide ;  its  depth  we  could  not  tell,  but  I  should 
guess  it  at  about  six  feet.  Like  a  river  the  farther  from 
its  source  the  wider  it  became,  and,  as  it  cooled,  moved 
more  and  more  slowly,  until  at  last  it  seemed  to  have  solid- 
ified and  stopped  entirely,  forming  itself  in  cooling  into  a 
rampart  of  immense  masses  of  some  tons'  weight,  through 
the  chinks  of  which  occasional  red-hot  places  could  be 
seen.  Suddenly  a  crash  would  be  heard,  and  the  front  of 
the  rampart  would  roll  over,  pushed  by  the  weight  from 
behind,  and  a  fresh  front  would  be  formed,  to  be  pushed 
over  in  its  turn,  and  so  on,  till  the  lava  power  behind  had 
ceased  to  exert  itself,  through  the  cessation  of  the  eruption. 
In  this  way  the  large  rocks  of  lava  are  ground  down  to  the 
peculiar  size  and  sharpness  of  the  clinkers,  that  gave  us  so 
much  trouble  and  annoyance. 

After  a  good  examination  of  this  astonishing  sight,  and 
a  long  rest,  we  renewed  our  struggle  over  the  lava  beds,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Observatory,  and  after  a  lovely  walk 
from  the  Attrio  del  Cavallo  to  our  carriages  -^  for  the  bay 
was  now  wrapped  in  the  soft  Southern  moonlight  —  we  de- 
scended the  mountain  in  safety,  and  reached  our  palace 
considerably  after  midnight,  with  boots  and  clothes  de- 
stroyed, and  hands  and  faces  much  in  need  of  plaster; 
but  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  thoroughly  done  one 
of  the  grandest,  if  not  the  grandest,  of  Nature's  wondrous 
phenomena. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  Pahis  journal  publishes  the  following  curious  paragraph  : 
"  The  oldest  journal  in  the  world  is  published  at  Pekin.  It 
is  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  yellow  silk,  and  appears  in  the 
same  form,  with  the  same  characters,  and  on  the  same  kind  of 
stuff  as  took  place  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  only  thing 
changed  is  the  writers." 

We  learn,  says  the  London  Court  Journal,  that  a  Hindoo 
widow  has  been  married  in  Madras.  The  gay  widow  was  but 
thirteen,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  names  may  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  hers  was  Poongavana  Umraall,  and  that  she  was 
daughter  of  C.  Angoo  Moodeliar,  of  Chintaudrepettah,  and 
married  Viohoor  Soobramania  Moodeliiar. 

A  WRiTEB  in  Hardwicke'a  Science  Gossip  tells  the  following 
tough  parrot  story  :  "  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  very  sensible  par- 
rot. Some  time  ago  the  lighted  end  of  a  cigar  fell  by  accident 
just  under  the  door  of  Polly's  cage.  The  fumes  soon  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  instantly  set  about  removing  the  danger. 
Taking  up  a  small  cup  contaming  cold  tea  (for  which  she  has 
a  great  partiality),  she  poured  the  contents  on  the  burning  end, 
with  the  greatest  coolness  imaginable,  and  extinguished  it." 

Pkrhaps  the  richest  and  most  lucky  man  in  France  is  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  yet  he  is  not  at  all  popular;  his  ambition  is  to 
be  "  second  "  in  Gaul.  His  wealth  will  go  to  the  Comte  de 
Parts  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  who  is  not  a  millionaire. 
It  has  therefore  been  a  fortunate  occasion  for  the  count  to  be  re^ 
instated  in  the  family  castle  of  Amboise,  famous  in  history  for 
the  triumph  of  the  Guises  over  the  "  dumb  captain,"  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  and  where   decapitations   and  hangings  continued 


for  a  month  before  the  castle,  and  where  the  young  king,  his 
brothers,  their  attendants,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  were 
daily  spec^tators.  A  short  time  asjo  the  Comte  and  Coratesse 
de  Paris  visited  this  property  after  being  restored  to  them  in  a 
very  quiet  manner  and  alone.  Not  being  known,  the  house 
porter,  like  all  such  cerberuses  in  France,  was  rude ;  the 
count  threw  open  the  window  of  the  dining-room  to  admire  the 
landscape,  and  was  ordered  not  to  do  so  by  the  porter ;  the  two 
visitors  inspected  other  portions  of  the  building,  and  on  depart- 
ing passed  through  the  dining-room,  when  the  porter  brutally 
called  upon  the  count  to  close  the  window.  The  latter  replied 
coldly,  "  I  shall  do  so  when  I  come  to  inhabit  the  castle  in  a  few 
weeks."  The  porter  was  dismissed  for  his  insolent  bearing,  and 
such  is  the  history  of  the  noise  made  about  the  "  poor  concierge 
having  been  sent  adrift,"  etc. 

Important  experiments  are,  it  seems,  being  made  as  to  the 
cure  of  leprosy,  and  the  Friend  of  India  reports  that  while  Dr. 
Kenneth  Stuart  in  Calcutta  and  Dr.  Balfour  in  Madras  in  ap- 
plying cashew-nut  oil  to  both  the  forms  of  leprosy  are  meeting 
with  only  partial  success,  the  Madras  surgeon  in  medical  charge 
of  the  penal  settlement  at  Port  Blair  believes  that  he  has  made 
.a  more  valuable  discovery  in  the  same  direction.  He  is  of  opin- 
ion that  leprosy  can  be  cured  by  the  oil  of  the  gurjun  tree. 
Every  leper  in  the  settlement  is,  it  is  stated,  being  cured 
fast  of  this  loathsome  disease.  In  no  case  has  there  been  the 
slightest  failure,  and  the  disease  has  been  arrested  at  every  stage. 
"  No  doubt,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  the  matter  will  be  fully 
reported  when  the  experiments  have  been  completed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  doctor  has  very  wisely  resolved  not  to  make  any 
stir  about  the  matter  until  his  experiments  are  so  completed  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  cure  as  well  as  its 
permanence.  This  oil  seems  to  be  beneficial  to  all  descriptions 
of  sores  and  ulcers,  and  it  has  other  properties  which  will  be 
fully  disclosed  hereafter."  The  oil*  of  the  gurjun  balsam  or 
wood  oil  has  long  been  used  all  over  India  by  the  natives  for 
skin  diseases  and  sores.  In  the  event  of  its  turning  out  that 
leprosy  is  curable,  the  discovery  will  not  only  be  valuable  as  re- 
gards those  afflicted  with  that  disease,  but  it  will  stimulate  the 
medical  profession  to  further  exertions  to  discover  the  antidote 
to  other  diseases  of  a  like  nature,  hitherto  considered  incurable. 

Last  year,  near  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  three  catacombs  were 
discovered.  One  of  them  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Mithridates  mount,  and  its  interior  is  decorated  with  stucco- 
work  and  pictures  in  fresco,  in  which  various  animal  and  hunt- 
ing scenes  are  represented.  At  the  entrance  there  are  visible  on 
the  side  walls,  where  the  stucco  has  fallen  off,  symbols,  jnono- 
grams,  and  figures  of  animals,  cut  with^sharp  tools.  Mr.  Lu- 
cenko,  the  director  of  the  Kertch  Museum,  has  since  opened  two 
catacombs,  which,  however,  have  proved  less  interesting.  In 
the  opinion  of  antiquaries  the  paintings  found  in  the  catacombs 
belong  to  an  Oriental  people.  As  evidence  of  this  are  pointed 
out  the  high  head-dresses  and  helmets  of  the  warriors,  and 
the  short  manes  of  the  horses,  which  are  represented  as  they  are 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  As  the  bright  colors  of  the  pic- 
tures were  becoming  dimmed  through  contact  with  the  damp 
atmosphere,  the  entrance  to  the  catacombs  has  for  a  time  been 
closed,  in  order  to  protect  the  pictures  from  entire  destruction. 
In  the  representation  of  battles,  fighting  men  of  two  different 
nationalities  are  clearly  distinguishable.  One  class  have  round 
beardless  faces,  and  wear  armor  which  covers  the  Avhole  body 
and  extends  down  to  the  ankles.  Their  arms  consist  of  two 
lances  and  a  round  shield.  The  other  class,  their  opponents, 
have  beards  and  thick  long  hair.  They  are  armed  with  bows, 
lances,  and  square  shields.  The  bearded  men  appear  to  be  the 
besieged,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  frescoes  are  the 
production  of  their  beardless  assailants.  On  other  pictures  are 
represented  bears,  wild-boars,  stags,  birds  of  various  kinds,  and 
plants  with  large  broad  leaves.  Especially  remarkable  is  a 
picture  which  represents  an  animal  resembling  a  lion,  and  be- 
hind in  the  air  a  winged  Cupid  in  a  sort  of  Roman  drapery. 
Besides  these  frescoes  there  have  been  found  two  small  statuettes 
of  clay,  one  of  which  represents  the  sitting  figure  of  a  woman, 
who  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  flat  cup-shaped  vessel,  and  wears 
a  high  three  cornered  head-dress.  This  figure  has  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  stone  figures  of  women  found  in  the  grave 
mounds  of  the  steppes.  The  other  statuette,  also  that  of  a 
woman,  likewise  wears  a  remarkable  three-parted  head-dress. 


Not  only  are  Yankee  books  popular  in  England  just  now, 
but  Yankee  printing-presses.  The  "  Novelty  Printing  Press," 
for  amateurs  and  others,  has  lately  l)cen  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Aiuerican  manufacturer,  Mr.  B.  O.  Woods,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  is  regarded  as  a  very  excellent  "  Yankee  Notion." 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE.-. 

CHAPTER  XIV.   (continued.) 

The  letter  was  sent,  a  lie  was  in- 
vented for  Lord  Lisburn,  the  evenih"' 
performance  was  dispatched,  and>C' 
sleepless  night  —  the  first  she  Imd 
ever  known  —  was  tossed  and  lin^red , 
through.  She  had  settled  with'^arol 
that  she  would  go  by  a  certain  trftfn 
the  next  day,  but  she  hurried  to  the 
station  before  sunrise,  and'^took  the 
first  that  came,  though  it'only  has- 
tened her  start  withoutvhiaking  any 
difference  to  her  arriVal.  Once  in 
her  life  she  had  been  in  a  railway 
train  before  —  in  a  third-class  car- 
riage, in  which  she  had  sung  for  pas- 
sengers returning  from  a  race-course. 
Now  she  was  travelling  like  a  lady, 
and  could  indulge  in  the  new  enjoy- 
ment of  throwing  herself  back  in  her 
seat  and  feeling  that,  at  last,  she  was 
as  free  as  air.  As  she'  left  London 
behind  her,  and  was  c»rried,  almost 
as  fast  as  her  half-awakened  thoughts, 
into  the  country  that  formed  her  only 
idea  of  home,  she  seemed  to  feel  her 
false  self  drop  off"  her,  and  her  wings 
begin  to  grow.  After  all,  there  was 
nothing  like  liberty  —  so  she  specu- 
lated for  the  first  half  hour  :  she  had 
become  great,  rich,  and  famous,  with- 
out an  effort  ;  she  had  emancipated 
herself  from  Aaron's  slavery,  and  yet 
every  step  she  had  taken  had  led  her 
into  a  slavery  worse  than  the  old.  The 
delight  —  for  that  half  hour  —  of  turn- 
ing her  back  upon  everything  —  the 
theatre,  Carol,  Abner,  Lucas,  Lord 
Lisburn,  Claudia  !  Why  should  she 
ever  return  V  Why  should  she  not, 
without  a  single  shackle  to  bind  her, 
take  up  her  staff  and  make  a  pilgrim- 
age on  her  own  account  through  the 
world?  All  her  Bohemian  blood 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  song  of  a  lark 
that  was  soaring  up  to  a  heaven 
whereof  he  knew  nothing,  but  to 
which  he  ceased  not  to  soar  all  the 
same.  She  would  shake  off  all  her 
ambitions  and  all  her  miseries,  and 
forget  them  in  a  bath  of  dewy  fields. 
All  her  heart  expanded  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  from  the  narrow  associa- 
tions of  her  daily  life,  where  every- 
body about  her  seemed  cursed  with 
some  demon  that  kept  simple  life  and 
simple  nature  out  of  their  narrow 
souls. 


'      That  firs!  hall-hour  was  her  heart's 

holiday ;  aqd  then  she  welcomed  the 

hope  that  d  new  birth  into  a  new  life 

mit'liif 'really  ^e  in  store  for  her.     Mrs. 

^JJf(«a((ck's    hiirried   letter    had  been 

•vliguV  chough  to  serve  as.  foundation 

ftr'-a'.whole  Rhine   of  castles  in  the 

l^sfir.*   .Could    it   be  possible   that  the 

.  happiness  was  hers  of  not  even  being 

,  Zelaa-^fpr   she   naturally    confused 

■  thd  self  that  was  hateful  to  her  with 

th'fe  name  it  bore  V 

But  as  every  nerve  quivered  more 
'  and  more  with  excitement,  so  all  the 
more  ready  were  they  to  express  the 
discords  of  a  hundred  opposing  keys. 
She  thirsted  for  so  much  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  her  draught  of  freedom 
had  palled.  The  journey  grew  longer 
and  longer  as  she  felt  how,*  whatever 
might  happen,  she  could  not  enjoy 
the  glory  or  liberty  without  the  curse 
of  solitude.  She  might  throw  herself 
off  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  Zelda  who 
was  left  in  London  caught  up  the 
escaped  prisoner  long  before  half  the 
distance  to  St.  Bavons  was  over. 

"  What  will  he  think  of  it  ?  "  was 
still  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and 
poor  Claudia's  phantom  sat  opposite 
to  her  all  the  time  that  the  train 
whirled  on.  Post  equitem  sedet  atra 
cura  —  the  pale  face  of  her  rival 
taunted  her  with,  "  You  may  not  be 
Zelda,  you  may  be  Baroness  of  Wal- 
deck,  or  Countess  of  Lisburn  :  it  is 
I  who  may  be  the  beggar ;  but  what 
matters  your  greatness  or  my  nothing- 
ness, if  he  hates  you  and  if  he  loves 
me  ?  "  She  was  out  of  love  with  her 
future  countess-ship  already.  She 
always  expected  everything  to  hap- 
pen in  a  moment,  and  it  had 
brought  her  nothing  but  Lord  Lis- 
burn. And  then  the  thought  of 
an  unknown  mother  welled  up  in 
her  and  gave  her  the  hope  of  a  nook 
in  her  inner  life  wherein  she  might 
find  peace  and  repose  when  she  was 
outwearied  with  desiring  unattainable 
and  unintelligible  things. 

She  passed  station  after  station  with- 
out regarding  their  names.  A  town 
—  indeed,  any  product  of  history 
or  civilization  —  was  to  her  what 
the  primrose  was  to  Peter  Bell.  This 
was,  in  a  way,  the  secret  of  all  her 
confusions  of  mind  and  heart.  She, 
who  felt  and  thought  things  and 
feelings  without  having  names  for 
them,  had  been  thrown  into  a  world 
where  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
regulated      by    words     and      names 


One  who  was  less  a  savage  would 
long  ago  have  found  out  that  she 
loved,  and  would  have  behaved  her- 
self according  to  the  traditions  that 
centuries  have  bound  up  with  and 
rendered  inseparable  from  the  name  of 
love  ;  she  onlv  felt  miserable  when 
she  thought  of  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  herseh'  into  the 
same  sphere  with  one  man  out  of  all 
men,  and  knew  no  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  than  the  earth  is  con- 
scious of  the  nature  of  the  double  law 
that  keeps  her  from  and  draws  her 
towards  her  lord  the  sun.  So  with 
her  artistic  temperament,  such  as  it 
was —  she  confused  that  with  her  feel- 
ings towards  Harold  Vaughan,  and 
mistook  for  mere  restlessness  of  soul 
what  any  other  artist  would  have  rec- 
ognized and  gloried  in  as  a  passion 
for  fame  and  song.  So  also  of  the  at- 
traction that  drew  her  to  St.  Bavons, 
with  no  suspicion  that  she  was  obey- 
ing ^me  summons  from  a  madhouse  ; 
she  was  only  conscious  of  a  craving 
for  some  new  element  in  her  barren 
life,  that  might  chance  to  transmute 
at  last  its  confused  and  incomprehen- 
sible materials  into  the  unknown  gold 
of  peace  and  love  for  which  she 
longed :  the  very  vagueness  and  mys- 
tery of  the  call  rendered  it  to  her  that 
of  an  oracle,  which  might  not  be  diso- 
beyed. Might  it  not,  perhaps,  by  giv- 
ing her  an  assured  and  regular  place 
in  the  world,  teach  her  what  life  and 
the  world  meant,  make  her  like  other 
people,  and  enable  her  to  throw  down 
Claudia's  lover  from  his  pinnacle,  so 
that  his  relation  towards  her  might 
trouble  her  no  more  ?  Next  to  its 
bringing  them  together,  she  felt,  this 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen,  even  if,  as  she  half  hoped,  it 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  best  result  of 
all. 

.  At  last  came  St.  Bavons,  like  the 
climax  of  a  long  dream.  She  left 
the  train  and  walked  straight  out 
into  the  streets,  as  if  instinct  would 
guide  her  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side. 
She  was  not  surprised  —  any  more 
than  people  are  surprised  in  dreams 
—  to  find  that  the  buildings  and 
the  streets  were  not  unfamiliar  to 
her.  It  did  not  even  strike  her 
as  a  strange  coincidence  —  she  was 
not  conventional  enough  to  think 
coincidences  unnatural  —  that  she 
was  in  the  very  city  to  which  she 
had  so  vaguely  directed  Lord  Lisburn. 
Through  her  veil,  which   she  kept 
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down,  she  saw  the  great  church 
standing  in  the  square  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  then  it  occurred  to  her 
that  she  must  ask  her  way.  Old 
habit  made  her  shy  of  accosting  a 
policeman,  and  timidity  from  speaking 
to  people  in  good  clothes.  She  was 
so  self-conscious  of  being  in  a  famil- 
iar place  under  such  strangely  new 
conditions,  that  she  felt  as  if  every- 
body was  staring  at  her  as  she 
walked  :  as  though  everybody  could 
recognize  the  vagrant  through  her 
disguise.  At  last,  however,  she 
called  up  courage  enough  to  address 
a  white-haired,  dark-skinned  old 
fellow  who  was  smoking  a  pipe  on  a 
horse-block  at  the  end  of  a  mews. 
His  tawny,  wrinkled  face  and  dull 
black  eyes  spoke  to  her  of  her  com- 
patriots of  the  by-lanes. 

"  The  Old  Wharf- Side  ?  "  he  asked. 
"I  can  tell  you  sure.  But  if  your 
ladyship's  a  stranger,  I'd  warn  you 
there's  a  better  way  to  the  river 
than  by  there.  I'll  show  you  myself 
for  a  trifle,"  he  added,  with  a  beggar's 
whine :  "  it'll  be  a  kindness  to  a  poor 
old  man  and  a  blessing's  cheap  at  a 
halfpenny,  that  sure  your  ladyship 
won't  miss  —  a  sweet-faced  lady  like 
you."  *" 

Zelda's  lip  curled  impatiently.  "  I 
don't  want  to  get  to  the  river.  I 
want  to  get  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side. 
There  —  there's  half  a  crown  for  you." 

"Sure you're  a  countess,  my  lady. 
'11  give  you  all  the  blessings  1  know. 
Ah,  your  ladyship  wants  Queen  Mar- 
garet, I  take  it !  " 

As  he  spoke,  Zelda  knew  as  well 
as  he  that  his  fingers  were  creeping 
into  the  pocket  from  which  she  had 
taken  her  purse  to  give  him  the 
half  crown. 

"  Your  ladyship  wants  your  fortune 
told?  They  say  she's  got  so  great 
and  so  rich  she  never  speaks  without 
a  hundred  pounds." 

"  Then  I'll  thank  you  to  leave  me 
something  to  give  her,  you  clumsy 
Tshor,  that  can't  put  leskri  valasti  adre 
a  Baku's  putsi  without  her  catching 
you,"  she  added,  blushing  up  to  the 
eyes. 

"  Swoons !  You  rokkerex  Romani  ? 
And  going  to  see  Rani  Margaret? 
I  didn't  know  that.  'Twas  but  a 
joke  ;  but  I'm  not  a  clumsy  T.shor  — 
no  one  never  caught  my  fingers  before. 
Your  ladyship  knows  the  hokadi  as 
well  as  the  Inva :  wonderful !  I  never 
knew  such  a  thing  but  once  ever  since 
I  was  born,  and  that  was  Queen  Mar- 
garet herself,  if  it  wasn't  the  devil  — 
I  never  set  eyes  on  her  since.  Are 
you  to  be  Bori  Rani,  the  great  queen 
like  her?  Did  you  come  over  the 
sea?  They  say  there  can't  be  more 
than  one  like  her. ' 

"  Then  if  1  am  to  be  Bori  Rani, 
the  great  queen,  obey  me,  and  don't 
be  a  fool.  Queen  Margaret  —  has  she 
any  other  name  ?  " 

"You  must  ask  Fly-eyed  Jack  for 
that ;  I've  heard  her  called  heaps  of 
things." 


"  What,  Fly-eyed  Jack  ?    Aaron  ?  " 

"  Your  ladyship  knows  everything  ! 
Wonderful !  Yes,  him  we  call  Aaron 
Sonkayengro  —  he  that  used  to  go 
about  with  Bob  the  Scraper  and  a 
girl :  like  an  angel  she  used  to  sing, 
too ;  many's  the  time  I've  heard  her 
round  about  here.  But  .  Fly-eyed 
Jack  were  a  gentleman  —  a  lot  too 
fine  for  the  likes  of  me,  that  am  but  a 
travelling  tinker,  and  there's  an  end. 
So  you're  a  Romoni  Rani,  like  Mar- 
garet —  wonderful ! " 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked 
Zelda,  eagerly. 

"  I'm  of  the  Barengri,  that  mostly 
keeps  New  Forest  way.  But  I 
come  here  about  once  a  year  :  my  old 
woman  was  out  of  these  parts,  and 
now  she's  dead  and  gone,  I  don't  like 
to  give  up  the  old  ways,  neither 
where  I  come  nor  what  I  do.  I'm 
Rom  to  the  bones,  I  am." 

"  Then  obey  me.  You  have  said 
it  —  I  am  going  to  Queen  Margaret, 
and  may  be  I  too  shall  be  a  queen. 
Take  me  to  the  Old  Wharf-Side." 

He  rose,  and  hobbled  on  before, 
through  streets  in  which  no  one  was 
likely  to  stare  at  a  lady  in  company 
with  an  old  gypsy.  An  errand  of 
charity  would  easily  account  for  it. 

"There's  the  house,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"  Now  leave  me.  But  first  tell  me 
where  you  are  to  be  found.  I  may 
want  you  again,  and  you  may  find  it 
good  for  you." 

"  Your  ladyship  has  but  to  .«peak 
the  word  —  to  think  I  should  see 
the  old  and  the  new  queen  !  I'm  mostly 
about  the  same  place  now  —  Warfield, 
down  Hampshire  way :  if  I'm  not  here, 
I'm  between  that  and  Marshmead :  I'm 
getting  too  old  now  to  go  far." 
'  "  Then  there's  a  whole  pound  for 
you.  If  you  want  to  get  another, 
mind  and  leave  Pateran,  so  that  I 
may  know  it's  yours.  Can  you  make 
A  ?  "  asked  Lord  Lisburn's  pupil,  to 
show  her  superiority  in  point  of  edu- 
cation as  well  as  in  costume.  "  There, 
make  that  mark  with  the  twigs  at 
every  branch  road,"  she  said,  making 
an  A  with  three  fingers,  "  with  the 
point  the  right  way.  'Tis  my  sign  — 
and  betray  it  to  no  man  —  not  even 
to  one  of  the  Rom.  Now  go."  Com- 
manded with  such  authority  by  a  girl 
who  dressed  like  a  lady,  but  talked 
his  own  tongue  as  well  as  he,  and  was 
up  to  his  tricks  besides  —  who  was 
in  the  confidence  of  the  awful  Queen 
Margaret,  and  claimed  to  belong  to 
the  same  mysterious  high  and  royal 
caste,  could  not  fail  to  influence  such 
an  Old- World  gypsy  as  the  tinker,  who 
being,  no  doubt,  fully  awake  to  the  ju<'- 
glery  of  the  professed  witches  of  his 
nation,  was  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
impressed  by  the  claims  of  a  witch 
in  satin.  A  woman  who  gave  herself 
such  airs  to  one  of  her  own  people, 
and  who  gave  away  gold  coins,  must 
be  a  witch  indeed.  He  took  ofl'  his 
cap  like  a  courtier,  and  walked  ofi  obe- 
diently and  without  a  word. 


The  lane  was,  as  usual,  deserted  by 
all  life  save  that  of  gnats  and  flies, 
when  Zelda,  with  a  beating  heart, 
tapped  softly  at  the  door.  She  could 
not  ring  or  knock,  for  there  was  no 
bell,  and  the  knocker  had  been  re- 
moved. She  tapped  again,  this  time 
with  the  handle  of  her  parasol :  but 
no  one  came,  even  though  she  waited 
a  good  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  was 
an  end  to  her  journey  she  had  not 
bargained  for,  and  her  patience 
failed.  She  noticed  that  the  ground- 
floor  window  looked  into  the  street, 
so  she  left  the  door  and  timidly  looked 
in.  All  she  saw  was  emptiness  —  a 
sight  that,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
a  fountain  of  fear.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  a  bare  floor,  four  bare  walls,  a 
corner  cupboard,  and  a  grate  choked 
up  with  white  wood-ashes.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  drawn  on 
by  her  very  fear,  she  as  usual  followed 
impulse  :  she  tried  the  window,  and 
it  gave,  so  that  it  gave  her  a  direct 
invitation  to  enter  by  the  window, 
since  the  door  was  closed.  Indeed 
she  could  remain  where  she  was  no 
longer :  she  caught  sight  of  a  man's 
figure  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  seen.  So,  being 
as  active  as  Aaron  himself  in  getting 
in  and  out  of  windows,  she  threw  up 
the  sash,  and  clambered  lightly  over 
the  sill. 

But  this  was  only  half  an  entry, 
and  she  passed  on  into  the  gloomy 
entrance,  where  she  had  to  choose 
whether  she  would  follow  the  passage 
or  go  up  the  stairs.  She  listened, 
and  thought  she  heard  a  sound  not 
up  stairs  but  down  —  so  she  went 
towards  the  back  of  the  house  on  tip- 
toe. Half  a  minute  brought  her  to 
the  head  of  the  stone  steps  that  led 
down  to  the  cellar :  and  here  she 
was  more  than  ever  sure  that  she 
heard  a  human  sound,  as  of  footsteps 
plashing  through  water.  Down  she 
crept,  noiselessly :  something  told 
her  that  she  was  entering  the  very 
shrine  of  the  oracle  where  all  things 
were  to  be  revealed. 

It  was  light  enough  to  see  —  at  least 
for  eyes  that  were  gifted  with  some- 
thing of  the  cat's  faculty.  What  she 
saw  was,  first  of  all,  the  stagnant  pool. 
Carrying  her  eyes  forward,  she  saw 
an  open  door,  and  just  beyond  this  a 
woman  kneeling  by  a  large  chest, 
with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands. 
This  however  did  not  account  for  the 
sound  she  had  heard,  and  that  had 
guided  her  into  this  underground  den. 

She  looked  yet  more  closely,  and 
then  she  Saw  a  second  figure,  creep- 
ing through  the  pond  along  its  edge 
close  to  the  wall.  Its  back  was  to- 
wards her,  but  she  could  see  that  it  was 
a  man,  whose  crawling  strides  were 
snake-like  in  their  significance.  If 
she  had  been  in  a  dream  before, 
she  was  now  suffering  from  night- 
mare :  she  felt  an  overwhelming 
impulse  to  cry  out,  but  her  tongue 
was  tied. 

At  last  the  man  came  between  her 
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and  the  kneeling  woman ;  and  then 
she  saw  that  it  was  Aaron.  As  well 
as  if  her  professed  gift  of  second 
sight  wore  real,  she  knew  that  sonie- 
thing  terrible  was  at  hand  —  and  then 
she  did  cry  out  —  or  rather  thought 
she  cried  out,  for,  though  her  throat 
contracted  and  her  lips  moved,  not 
a  sound  came.  IIow  was  it  possible, 
bt^fore  such  a  sight  ?  Aaron  —  for  it 
was  Hurelv  he  —  raised  a  bar :  she 
heard  a  blow  and  cry,  and  then  the 
sight  of  murder  brought  her  whole 
heart  into  her  throat,  and  she 
shrieked  aloud. 

But  it  was  not  the  shriek  that  comes 
bt'fore  a  swoon  —  it  was  not  even 
the  cry  of  fear.  She  was  horror- 
struck,  but  without  a  moment's 
thought  she  splashed  into  the  water, 
waded  througn,  and  reached  the  form 
that  lay  head  downward  along  the' 
stone  steps  on  the  other  side.  She 
raised  the  bleeding  head,  and  her 
touch  opened  the  dying  eyes.  The 
Cornflower's  story  at  last  was  over  — 
she  had  died  at  her  post,  guarding  a 
chest  of  brick-bats  for  a  child  who 
came  at  last  only  to  hear  her  last  sigh 
of  "Marietta." 

If  I  dared,  I  would  say  that  her  life 
was  vain  and  barren  —  miserable  at 
the  beginning,  hideous  throughout, 
and  cruel  torment  at  the  cud.  But 
I  think  if  it  is  lawful  to  translate  such 
dying  visions  as  men  and  women 
have  seen,  but  have  never  told,  that 
the  one  last  conscious  moment  made 
amends  for  all  —  that  the  lesson  of 
her  life  was  learned,  and  that  the 
coiling  serpent  of  her  noontide  vis- 
ions threw  ofl'  his  scales  and  stood 
revealed  as  justice  —  that  is  to  say, 
as  mercy  in  disguise.  The  girl  who 
had  fancied  that  the  stars  were  made 
of  gold,  the  woman  who  worshipped 
pure  and  repentant  love  in  the  form 
of  a  golden  idol  in  a  golden  shrine, 
the  sinner  who  thought  that  expiation 
might  be  bought  with  gold,  needed 
the  lesson  that  even  self-devotion  may 
sometimes  be  thrown  away  ;  that  her 
merits  lay  not  in  any  result  of  her 
self-inflicted'  sufferings,  but  in  her 
sufferings  themselves:  that,  to  be  of 
full  avail,  they  alone  were  her  true 
expiation,  and  they  alone  their  own 
whole  end  and  reward.  But  might 
she  not  have  learned  all  this  and 
lived  ?  Impossible  —  for  hers  was 
the  blindness  of  life,  which  needs 
death  to  tear  away  the  veil.  If  she 
had  lived,  how  could  she  have  con- 
soled herself  for  her  waste  of  years  ? 
Ikying'  there  was  no  need  to  be  con- 
soled :  the  final  moment  could  contain 
nothing  more  than  Marietta  and  Mari- 
etta's child.  After  such  a  blow  to  the 
life  of  her  life,  it  was  more  than 
enough  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  she 
had  lived  for  :  it  was  forgiveness,  and 
peace,  and  sleep. 

It  may  be  that  she  saw  none  of 
these  things  ;  dying,  as  well  as  death, 
has  its  mystery.  But  I  cannot  hold 
that  even  so  much  as  a  Cornweed 
can  be  planted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 


being  nothing.  In  her  last  utter- 
ance of  "  Marietta  "  she  seemed,  at 
least,  to  clutch  at  the  true  key  where- 
with to  open  a  better  shrine.  A  cer- 
tain Rabbi  taught  that  Mora  redimit  ii 
peccatis :  Death  redeems  from  life's 
errors,  and  opens  the  eyes  of  blind 
souls.  For  the  rest,  let  those  who  will 
hold  that  blindness  needs  any  other 
redemption.  The  Cornflower  was 
true  to  her  light  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  though  juries  would  have 
called  her  a  thief  and  the  curate  of 
St.  Catherine's  called  her  a  heathen. 

Zelda  knew  no  definition  of  moral 
or  legal  murder ;  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  her  education.  She  had  never 
seen  death  before,  nor  could  she  real- 
ize the  distinction  between  death  by 
nature  and  death  by  violence.  She 
was  no  less  bewildered  than  horrified ; 
she  looked  from  the  dead  face  that, 
instead  of  being  distorted  by  the 
heavy  blow,  had  been  rendered  tran- 
quil with  an  everlasting  calm,  into  the 
hideous  face  that  glared  above  her 
with  brutal  terror.  He  thought  he 
looked  on  the  spirit  that  comes  to 
avenge  murders  and  to  carry  off"  dead 
souls;  he  had  not  nerve  enough  to 
strike  another  blow,  and  his  bar  fell 
with  a  clang  to  the  ground. 
(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  IIL 

CHAPTER    IX.      EVEKY    INCH    A 
DUKE. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
than  the  Duke  of  Courthope's  man- 
ners when  his  Grace  was  well  pleased. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Gripwell  estate,  which  lay  on 
the  borders  of  a  part  of  his  property 
which  he  never  visited  ;  and  now  his 
desire  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  his 
satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  It  is 
not  every  man  who  could  cloak  his 
impression,  under  the  perilous  weight 
of  secrets  that  hung  over  his  Grace. 
Bearing  a  title  that  was  not  his,  he 
knew  that  he  was  in  two  ways  an 
usurper  of  all  he  saw  around  him. 
First,  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  late 
duke  and  duchess ;  and,  secondly,  the 
late  duchess  was  no  duchess  at  all, 
seeing  that  her  husband  had  been 
clandestinely  married  to  a  woman 
whose  child  might  at  any  moment 
arise  and  turn  the  present  occupant 
with  disgrace  out  of  name  and  home- 
stead. In  addition  to  all  this,  his 
Grace  had  himself,  in  imitation  of  the 
paternal  example,  married  privately 
and  begotten  children,  who,  if  not 
legitimate  according  to  English  law, 
might  yet  come  forward,  on  the 
strength  of  their  mother's  Catholic 
marriage  certificate,  and  make  young 
Lord  Kinsgear's  life  a  burden  and  a 
reproach    to     him.      Such     thoughts 


might  well  have  scared  a  humbler 
mortal  out  of  all  manhood,  and  made 
him  tread  the  avenues  of  Beaumanoir 
as  if  there  were  man-traps  there.  But 
not  so  with  the  duke,'  who  never  ap- 

E eared  so  happy  as  when  employing 
is  sagacity  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which 
everywhere  beset  him.  His  affec- 
tionate kindness  to  his  son,  from  whom 
he  was  about  to  extort  a  mean  advan- 
tage, was  almost  touching,  and  his 
courtly,  rather  old-fashioned  polite- 
ness to  his  friend  Lady  Overlaw  might 
have  served  for  a  model  of  refinement 
and  high  breeding,  so  delicately  was 
the  tender  regard  of  relationi-hip,  and 
more  intimate  connection,  mingled 
with  the  chivalrous  respect  due  to  a 
lady  high  descended  from  nobles  and 
knights.  Tliere  are  few  such  gentle- 
men now  left  in  England  as  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  ;  he  was  a  nobleman  o  f 
the  best  type,  the  very  porcelain  of 
human  clay.  He  dressed,  spoke,  looked 
like  a  duke,  and  could  have  hardly 
filled  any  other  place  in  the  scale  of 
creation  than  that  of  a  duke.  He 
really  and  truly  could  not  say  three 
words  or  bow  to  an  acquaintance  in 
the  street,  or  write  a  letter,  or  do  the 
smallest  thing  like  a  common  person. 
The  accent  of  his  voice  was  ducal ;  he 
spoke  in  a  loud,  clear,  commanding 
manner,  generally  in  a  high-pitched, 
breezy  tone,  as  if  far  above  opposition 
or  remonst]^ance.  If  he  had  not  been 
a  duke  such  a  mode  of  speech  would 
have  been  astounding  and  ridiculous. 
In  his  case  it  was  merely  character- 
istic, and  not  unbecoming.  It  was 
hardly  possible  he  could  have  ad- 
dressed an  unknown  cabman  or  a  shop- 
man in  that  manner,  for  they  infalli- 
bly would,  and  must  have  laughed  in 
his  face  ;  but  he  had  little  to  do  with 
such  people.  He  very  rarely  entered 
a  shop  where  he  was  not  known,  or 
came  at  all  in  contact  with  the  out- 
side vulgar.  He  had  his  place  dis- 
tinctly marked  and  defined  in  the 
modern  life  of  England.  It  was  quite 
true  that  his  letters  were  different  to 
the  letters  of  other  people  ;  but  then  a 
peculiar  kind  of  paper  of  a  yellow 
color,  with  gilt  edges,  and  as  thick  and 
smooth  as  parchment,  was  made  ex- 
pressly for  him,  and  stamped  with  the 
words  "  Courthope  House,"  or  "  Beau- 
manoir," or  with  the  name  of  any  other 
of  his  palaces,  to  which  a  supply  was 
sent  when  wanted.  Of  course,  nobody 
else  had  such  paper,  or  could  use  it. 
If  his  clothes  were  different  to  the 
clothes  of  common  people,  it  was  that 
his  tailor,  a  sublime  magnate,  who 
lived  in  Hanover  Square,  had  special 
patterns  made  for  him,  and  furnished 
them  to  no  one  else  till  he  had  ceased 
to  wear  them.  A  very  august  sort  of 
tailor  this,  who  had  not  more  than 
three  scores  of  customers,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  ruck 
of  petty  princes  and  small  peers.  If 
the  Duke  of  Courthope's  personal  or- 
naments were  not  jingling  and  offen- 
sive like  those  of  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sharpe,  it  was  that  they  harmonized 
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perfectly  with  his  dress,  and  that  their 
glitter  was  sobered  by  age  and  inter- 
est. Everything  he  wore  had  some 
historical  association  connected  with 
his  family,  and  was  an  heirloom  which 
could  not  be  bought.  Among  them 
was  an  opal  which  gave  back  a  thou- 
sand gorgeous  colors  to  the  light  as 
softly  as  an  ancient  cathedral  window, 
and  was  known  in  catalogues  of  fa- 
mous gems  as  "the  talisman,"  because 
tradition  averred  it  had  saved  the  life 
of  Richard  Plantagenet  (him  of  the 
lion  heart)  from  poison,  by  paling  and 
growing  dim  when  it  touched  a  poi- 
soned chalice.  There  was  a  brilliant 
of  the  purest  water,  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  presented  to  Philip 
Wyldwyl,  Earl  Revel,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  and  the  courtier  had 
gallantly  caused  it  to  be  engraven 
with  a  rose,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Maiden  Majesty  of  England.  There 
was  an  antique  chain  of  gold  of  Flor- 
ence workmanship,  which  Charles  I. 
had  unslung  from  his  own  neck  when 
Sir  Harry  Wyldwyl,  first  Lord  Court- 
hope,  had  held  the  King's  stirrup 
after  the  victory  of  Cropredy  Bridge, 
on  the  famous  29th  of  June,  1644. 
There  was  a  turquoise  marked  with 
cabalistic  characters,  and  of  the  deep- 
est blue  of  the  old  rocks,  which  Gen- 
eral Wyldwyl  had  wrenched  with  his 
own  hand  from  the  swarthy  neck  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  at  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam.  In  the  evening  he  put 
on  the  star  and  ribbon  of  the  Gar- 
ter, with  the  star  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  order.  These  were  the 
adornments  which  the  splendid  noble 
wore  as  other  Dukes  of  Courthoije  had 
worn  them  before  him.  They  were 
things  which  could  not  be  purchased 
or  imitated. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  week  of 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Sharpe  the 
duke  charmed  every  one  around  him. 
He  entered  with  serene  good  nature 
into  his  son's  pursuits,  and  asked , 
with  a  certain  deference  towards  the 
young  man,  as  though  he  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  something  new,  what  was 
the  use  of  a  turning  lathe,  and  a  vice. 
He  examined  the  mechanical  and  sci- 
entific appliances  of  his  son'a  work- 
shop, indeed,  much  as  he  would  have 
examined  a  tomahawk  or  a  boomerang, 
and  was  utterly  unable  even  to  com- 
mit their  names  to  memory.  He  had 
never  before  inspected  with  attention 
or  heard  of  anything  useful,  and  now 
the  sight  and  sound  of  objects  which 
his  son  averred  could  be  turned  to 
some  purpose,  seemed  to  come  upon 
him  with  all  the  efTect  of  a  pleasant 
surprise. 

"  Ah,"  said  his  Grace,  with  a  cred- 
itable attempt  to  master  a  subject  so 
dear  to  his  son's  mind.  "  Bessemer's 
Co.  prepares  iron  in  a  diflferent  way 
from  the  puddling  process.  Mon- 
strously interesting.  Explain  it  again 
to  Lady  Overlaw,  Kinsgear.  It  is 
most  impcrtant  to  the  trade  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country  ;  and," 
added  the  duke  grandly,  "  I  give  your 


ladyship  my  word  that  I  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  cast-iron  was  made  of 
arsenic  —  or  arsenic  of  cast-iron  ? 
which  is  it,  Kinsgear?  Ah!  of  course  ; 
cast-iron  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
arsenic,  and  I  can  no  longer  wonder 
that  persons  in  the  lower  classes  de- 
stroy themselves  by  eating  it." 

And  the  young  man,  mystified,  but 
pleased,  told  all  he  knew,  and  more, 
of  locks  and  the  metals  of  which  they 
are  made ;  his  father  and  Lady  Over- 
law  listening  to  him  with  so  much  at- 
tention, that  he  rose  greatly  in  his 
own  esteem.  It  was,  indeed,  the  first 
time  his  father  had  ever  admitted  him 
to  an  equality,  and  now  all  at  once  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  the  greater  man 
of  the  two,  and  his  advice  was  asked 
about  everything.  Lady  Overlaw  act- 
ually solicited,  with  exquisite  tact,  his 
opinion  about  a  new  dinner  dress, 
and  begged  him  to  help  her  design  a 
costume  for  a  masked  ball  she  meant 
to  give  some  day,  as  a  novelty  in  Lon- 
don entertainments.  The  most  edi- 
fying event  of  the  week,  however,  was 
the  solemn  procession  of  the  whole 
party  staying  at  the  Castle  to  Beau- 
manoir  Church,  where  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  behaved  in  a  most  exem- 
plary manner,  and  pronounced  the  re- 
sponses in  his  grandest  voice,  that 
every  one  might  be  convinced  of  the 
perfect  propriety  and  orthodoxy  of 
his  religious  convictions.  His  Grace 
was  so  good  also  as  to  explain  to  his 
son,  that  it  was  generally  thought  a 
prudent  and  respectable  thing  to  go  to 
church  in  the  country,  and  that  no- 
blemen of  their  rank  could  not  de- 
cently avoid  doing  so.  Then,  as  they 
walked  homewards  through  the  park, 
the  duke  entered  upon  other  confiden- 
tial discourse  with  his  heir;  praised 
himself  for  the  improvements  he  had 
made  in  the  property,  extolled  the 
value  of  land  as  an  investment,  be- 
cause it  was  constantly  rising  in  value, 
and  the  increased  income  derived 
from  it  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
cost  of  maintaining  a  nobleman's  es- 
tablishment. His  Grace  went  into 
the  minutest  details  of  his  affairs,  ex- 
plained that  his  expenses  at  Beauma- 
noir  were  just  a  thousand  pounds  a 
month,  and  that  he  always  paid  ready 
money  for  everything;  which  was 
quite  true  ;  but  he  did  not  explain 
how  he  got  the  ready  money  till  Lord 
Kinsgear's  attention  was  almost  be- 
wildered with  the  number  of  new  no- 
tions introduced  to  it.  It  was  on  Tues- 
day morning  only  that  his  Grace 
touched  on  this  subject,  and  then  very 
briefly.  Taking  his  son's  arm  affec- 
tionately, he  leant  upon  it,  as  though 
he  were  beginning  to  require  some 
support,  and  thus  gently  led  or  guided 
the  young  man  into  the  library. 

Lady  Overlaw  watched  the  pair  as 
they  retreated,  and,  being  a  woman 
of  warm  heart  and  impulsive  nature, 
stood  for  a  moment  with  her  pretty 
face  reflected  with  a  flush  on  it  m  the 
looking-glass.  She  liked  young  Kins- 
gear as   most  people  did,  and  felt  a 


generous  woman's  pity  for  the  honest, 
confiding  boy  who  was  being  made  the 
dupe  of  unworthy  intrigues.  For  a 
moment  her  lips  quivered  and  she 
brushed  her  handkerchief  with  just  a 
slight  tremor  over  her  blue  eyes,  but 
it  was  only  an  instant's  emotion  : 
"  After  all,  it's  no  business  of  mine," 
she  exclaimed,  excitedly.  "  I  suppose 
every  one  does  the  best  he  can  for 
himself  in  these  times."  And  she  be- 
took herself,  with  the  philosophy  of 
sensitive  ladies,  to  her  piano. 

The  duke,  meantime,  leading  his 
son  into  his  study,  walked  towards 
the  letters,  which  lay  spread  out  in 
dozens  upon  a  massive  library  table  ; 
for  every  nobleman  nowadays  is 
pelted  day  and  night  by  missives 
hurled  through  the  post.  He  glanced 
at  them  and  took  in  the  nature  of 
their  contents  in  an  instant.  There 
was  nothing  of  consequence.  A  dozen 
hopes  deferred  waiting  till  a  dozen 
hearts  sickened.  Haifa  dozen  appli- 
cations for  government  appointments 
through  his  Grace's  influence  or  pat- 
ronage. Petitions  from  clergymen  for 
vacant  livings.  Here  a  poor  relation's 
liungry  appeal  ;  there  a  woman's 
prayer  —  neither  worth  answering  ; 
with  the  usual  rabble  round  of  invi- 
tations, thanks,  excuses,  circulars,  and 
letters  on  business,  which  would  do 
itself  if  left  alone  far  better  than  it 
could  be  done  by  doing  it. 

"By  the  way,"  said  his  Grace, 
carelessly  taking  up  a  note  full  of  in- 
genious flatteries  from  an  ardent  Whig, 
who  was  fishing  for  an  invitation  to 
Beaumanoir,  that  he  might  advertise 
himself  as  a  man  of  fashion  in  the 
*  Morning  Post,  —  "  by  the  way,  Kins- 
gear, you  can  do  me  a  great  kindness 
this  morning,  if  you  are  not  otherwise 
engaged.  I  have  to  see  the  agent  of 
our  Irish  estates,  and  he  would  hardly 
amuse  you." 

"  I  am  ready  for  anything,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "  as  long  as  my  leave 
lasts.     I  have  still  three  days  more." 

*'  The  Horse  Guards  will  grant  an 
extension,  I  suppose  ?  "'  asked  his 
father,  who  knew  very  well  that  the 
military  authorities  would  do  anything 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  by  his 
own  intimate  friend  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  ask  for  more 
leave,"  answered  the  conscientious 
officer.  "  The  other  fellows  don't 
like  it,  and  they  cry  out  about  fa- 
voritism." 

"You  don't  care  about  that,"  re 
marked  his  Grace,  in  his  most  mag- 
nificent way.  "  You  cannot  remain 
to  all  eternity  in  barracks.  I  shall 
ask  Lord  George  to  appoint  you  on 
his  staff'  when  he  comes  home  for  the 
command  in  Ireland  next  year.  How- 
ever, as  you  are  not  engaged,  please 
take  these  papers  for  me  to  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe.  You  will  find  him  at 
his  olfice  in  London,  and  he  will  hand 
you  the  purchase  money  of  the  Grip- 
well  lands,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
have  secured,    after  a  good  deal  of 
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aoxiety,  and  they  will  be  to-morrow  a  part  of  the  estates 
which  will  one  day  be  yours." 

"  I  will  go  at  once, "'said  Lord  Kinsgcar.  "  I  can  order 
the  dog-cart  now,  and  catch  the  first  train." 

"Won't  you  have  out  the  drag?"  inquired  the  duke, 
loftily.  "  The  bay  team  wants  exercise,  and  it's  four  long- 
ish  miles  through  the  park." 

"  The  dof'-cart  will  go  quickest,  if  you  want  me  to  set  off 
at  once,"  said  the  more  practical  young  man. 

"  As  you  like,"  replied  his  magnificent  father.  "  Just 
put  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  these  papers,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  form.  You  will  see  I  have  signed  them  myself, 
and  so  has  l^ord  George  Wvldwyl,  who  is  of  course  inter- 
ested in  so  important  a  purchase." 

"  I  did  not  know  the  Indian  mail  was  in,"  said  Ix)rd 
Kinsgear.     "  Is  there  any  letter  from  Amabel  ?  " 

"  These  papers  came  by  the  last  mail,"  said  the  duke. 

The  steward  and  the  butler  were  called  in  to  witness 
Lord  Kinsgear's  signature :  the  young  man  affixed  it  to 
the  papers  without  reading  them,  m  a  stiif,  scrawly,  youth- 
ful hand,  and  went  upon  his  errand. 

(To  be  oontiiiued.' 
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A  FRENCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  lines  to  give  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  a  great  system  of  education  in  any  country. 
But  before  describing  a  visit  to  a  Parisian  school,  a  very 
slight  mention  of  the  whole  subject  may  be  useful.  Educa- 
tion in  France,  for  the  higher  classes  of  society,  is  carried 
out  somewhat  in  the  following  manner.  The  head  of  all 
education  is  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  aided 
in  his  duties  by  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction ;  then  fol- 
low certain  subordinate  councils,  known  respectively  as  the 
Academic  Councils  and  Departmental  Councils.  The  edu- 
cating of  the  people  thus  forms  one  great  state  department, 
entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  persons ;  each 
individual  concerned  with  it,  from  the  lowest  usher  to  the 
most  learned  professor,  is  a  government  official,  responsible, 
through  various  subordinate  stages,  to  the  chief  minister. 
The  institutions  by  which  the  work  of  teaching  is  carried 
out  are  Lyc^es  and  Communal  Colleges :  the  two  differ 
but  little,  except  that  the  teaching  in  the  colleges  does  not 
reach  so  high  a  grade  as  that  of  the  Lycdes.  There  are 
also  a  few  private  institutions,  usually  in  the  hands  of  some 
religious  body,  such  as  the  Jesuits'  school  at  Vaugirard ; 
but  even  here,  the  course  of  instruction  follows  much  the 
same  track  as  in  the  actual  state  schools ;  many  of  the 
same  professors  are  employed ;  and  being  subject  to  state 
inspection,  and  certain  other  official  requirements,  they  are 
really  semi-governmental  institutions.  In  the  city  of  Paris 
there  are  six  great  ancient  and  celebrated  Lycdes :  Louis 
le  Grand,  Napoldon,  S.  Louis,  Charlemagne,  Bonaparte, 
and  Bourbon  ;  and  two  colleges,  Stanislas  and  RoUin.  At 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Charlemagne  and  Bonaparte, 
the  pupils  are  either  exlernes  or  internes,  who  are  sub- 
divided into  pensionnaires  and  demi-pensionnaires ;  the 
latter  being  boarders  who  do  not  sleep  in  the  Lyc^e,  but, 
in  all  other  respects,  are  like  pensionnaires  and  externes, 
who  come  simply  for  the  lectures,  and  live  and  receive 
tuition  more  comfortably  and  under  more  parental  super- 
vision at  some  of  the  numerous  boarding-houses  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lycees.  The  staff 
of  a  Lycee  is  twofold,  administrative  and  tutorial.  The 
first  comprises  the  proviseur  —  who  is  the  chief  manager  — 
the  censeur,  and  the  econome,  or  steward.  Their  duties 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  general  management  and  super- 
vision of  the  school  in  all  except  educational  matters.  The 
tutorial  part  contains,  firstly,  the  professors  or  lecturers, 
and  professeurs  titulaires,  who  are  assistant-lecturers  and 
tutors.  Neither  of  these  have  any  other  duties  than  to 
teach  ;  and  in  order  to  attain  one  of  these  posts,  they  must 
have  passed  an  examination  in  the  subjects  and  manner  of 
teaching,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Among 
them  are  many  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men, 


whom  the  outer  world  knows  not  as  lecturers  at  a  Paris 
Lyc^,  but  as  authors  and  savants  of  European  fame. 
Under  them  are  the  maitres  d'etude,  or  ushers,  who  act  as 
ever-watchful  guardians  of  the  boys,  old  and  young,  by 
night  and  day,  in  school-hours,  and  in  play-time,  but  who 
take  no  part  whatever  in  the  duty  of  teaching.  There  are 
also  two  chaplains,  who  perform  the  services,  and  lecture 
twice  a  week ;  but  those  boys  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  are  allowed  to  receive  instruction 
from  ministers  of  their  own  denomination ;  difficulties  on 
religious  points  do  not  seem-  to  be  one  of  the  educational 
stumbling-blocks  of  France. 

Suppose  we  take  now  the  Lyc^e  Louis  le  Grand ;  it  will 
show  very  clearly  the  general  working  of  secondary  public 
instruction  in  France  ;  and  a  short  description  of  the  build- 
ing and  arrangements,  as  I  saw  them  on  a  somewhat 
gloomy  February  morning,  will  make  the  account  more 
vivid.  The  Lycde  Louis  le  Grand  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  scholastic  part  of  Paris  :  on  every  side  is  something  to 
remind  the  stranger  that  he  has  quitted  the  gay  for  the 

Save ;  the  streets  are  known  as  the  Rue  de  I'^cole  de 
^decine.  Rue  Laplace,  and  by  other  names,  each  savor- 
ing of  learning.  The  Lyc^e  itself  faces  the  narrow,  ill- 
paved  Rue  S.  Jacques,  and  externally  differs  much  from 
the  fresh-looking  Lycde  S.  Louis,  half-way  up  the  Boule- 
vard S.  Michel.  It  still  remains,  however,  tue  largest  of 
all  the  Parisian  schools,  containing  about  one  thousand 
scholars,  and  continues  as  famous  and  well  conducted  as 
when  it  was  the  Jesuit  school  of  Clermont,  and  Louis  le 
Grand  visiting  it,  and  exclaiming,  "  C'est  mon  coll<?ge," 
the  next  morning  saw,  with  Jesuitical  tact,  the  words  en- 
graved on  the  stone  front,  "  Louis  le  Grand." 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  any  boy  —  we  will  call  him 
Louis  Delorme  —  has  reached  the  age  of  seven,  and  that  his 
parents  have  determined  that  he  shall  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lycde.  He  enters,  and  is  forthwith 
placed  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  division  "  fildmentaire," 
the  classe  preparatoire  ;  from  thence,  he  proceeds  into  the 
eighth  and  seventh,  and  is  then  transferred  into  the  sixth 
class,  the  lowest  of  the  next  division,  that  of  "  Grammaire," 
but  not  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
what  he  has  been  taught  since  he  entered  the  school.  He 
now  quickly  passes  through  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
classes  ;  and  we  hope  to  find  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
fit,  if  he  likes,  to  go  upwards  into  the  "  Division  Superi- 
eure,"  and  continue  his  studies,  or  to  be  turned  out  into 
the  world  sufficiently  learned  to  pursue  a  mercantile  career. 
In  France,  as  in  England,  this  is  supposed  to  require  less 
culture  and  more  yeaBS  of  practice  than  any  other  pro- 
fession, though  it  sounds  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  those 
whose  daily  avocations  do  not  lead  them  towards  literature 
or  science,  and  the  tastes  which  they  induce,  are  those  who 
most  need  their  refining  effects  in  leisure  hours  or  later 
life. 

Young  Louis  has  then  thoroughly  learnt,  or  is  supposed 
to  have  done  so,  the  subjects  given  in  the  prospectus,  which 
now  lies  before  me,  and  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  taken :  "  In  the  first  two  divisions,  the  subjects  of  study 
are  —  Reading,  Writing,  and  the  recitation  of  select  ex- 
tracts ;  the  elements  of  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar explained  by  authors  from  each  language  ;  Sacred  and 
Ancient  History,  and  that  of  France  ;  Geography,  the  ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic,  and  a  little  Greometry  ;  Drawing  from 
nature,  and  Lineal  Drawing ;  together  with  Vocal  Music 
and  a  course  of  Gymnastics.  The  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages begins  in  the  first  classes,  and  goes  on  regularly  to 
the  sixth,  by  means  of  a  practical  teaching,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  his  course  of  study  a  pupil  will  know  perfectly  what- 
ever language  he  may  have  chosen.  It  is  even  possible  for 
quick  and  hard-working  boys  to  carry  away  with  them  an 
accurate  acquaintance  both  of  German  and  English." 

Again  another  examination,  and  our  young  friend  is 
safely  in  this  highest  division,  and  passes  with  credit 
through  the  third  and  second  classes,  through  those  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  where  he  has  had  opportunities 
of  learning,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mentioned, 
but  in  a  more   advanced  form,  philosophy,  mathematical 
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sciences,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Being  a  hard- 
working and  clever  boy,  he  has  at  the  earliest  period  possi- 
ble, when  he  left  the  class  of  philosophy,  taken  both  the 
degrees  of  Baccalaureat  es  Lettres  and  es  Sciences,  decrees 
quite  equal  to  those  of  a  "  passman  "  at  an  English  univer- 
sity. He  is  now  twenty  years  old,  and  has  any  liberal 
career  open  to  him. 

But  the  whole  of  this  regular  course  was  not  obligatory, 
for,  had  he  so  wished,  he  might,  after  a  certain  period, 
have  taken  up  one  special  subject,  with  a  view  to  some 
particular  profession.  This  would  have  fitted  him  to  enter 
the  Military  School  of  S.  Cyr,  the  Ecole  Forestiere,  or  any 
one  of  the  special  colleges  which  are  attached  to  most  of 
the  professions  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
The  cost  of  this  education  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
cheaper  than  in  England  —  directly,  because  the  charges 
are  very  small;  indirectly,  because  the  teaching  is  far  su- 
perior as  a  whole  to  the  best  which  we  can  obtain  here ; 
and  indirectly  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  boys  have  no 
opportunities  of  spending  money  in  expensive  amusements 
or  luxuries,  which,  though  perhaps  hardly  expenses  —  yet 
add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  a  school  education,  such  as 
boating  or  cricket  clothes,  fittings  of  studies,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  odds  and  ends  which  any  parent  can  easily 
call  to  mind. 

A  pensionnaire  in  the  elementary  division  pays  —  and 
this  is  inclusive  of  board,  lodging,  tuition,  class-books, 
stationery,  arid  gymnastic  lessons  —  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand francs  (forty  pounds)  per  annum  ;  in  the  next  divis- 
ion, twelve  hundred  francs  (fbrty-ei<5ht  pounds)  ;  in  the 
next,  fourteen  hundred  francs  (fifty-six  pounds),  and  if  he 
studies  special  mathematics,  fifteen  hundred  francs  (sixty 
pounds)  —  all  these  charges  being,  I  need  hardly  say,  regu- 
lated by  the  state.  The  charge  for  the  externes  is  ex- 
'tremely  small;  fiar  instance,  by  a  recent  decree  (August 
10,  1872),  to  take  the  highest  and  lowest  divisions  only, 
the  sum  payable  is  Only  four  hundred  and  fifty  fi-ancs 
(eighteen  pounds)  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  francs  in 
rou'nd  numbers  (eleven  pounds)  ;  and  again  I  repeat,  this 
education  is  not  only  cheap,  but  good ;  and  though,  as  1 
Bhall  presently  show,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  superioritv  of  our  school  arrangements  as  regards  the 
social  condition  of  the  boys,  yet,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  our  system  of  teaching  can  scarcely  be  considered 
equal  to  that  of  France. 

There  are  yet,  however,  some  extras.  On  entering  the 
Lycee,  a  scholar  pays  a  lump  sum  of  ten  francs  to  the. 
library,  which  be  can  then  use  during  the  whole  of  his 
stay ;  then  there  are  music,  fencing,  dancing,  riding,  which 
includes  both  lemons  au  manege  and  promenade ;  divisions 
and  lessons  at  which  an  English  school- boy  would  be  apt 
to  laugh  exceedingly,  associating  as  he  does  riding  and 
learning  to  ride  with  rough  ponies  and  "  meets  "  with  the 
houndsf  Lastly,  comes  swimming,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  boy  becomes  an  adept  in  this  art  before  he  leaves 
schoo'.  Etonians  and  lladleians  alone,  of  all  \he  mass  of 
English  schoolboys,  learn  it  regularly.  It  would  be  well 
were  it  introduced  into  "ivery  school  in  England ;  but,  as 
long  as  we  continue,  with  a  strange  neglect  of  natural  op- 
portunities, not  to  utilize  the  rivers  which  flow  past  our 
doors  in  a  decent  manner  —  as  is  done  by  means^of  open 
baths  on  the  Continent— we  shall  never  get  swimming 
taught  in  s^chools  where  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  con- 
stru^ct  baths  at  a  considerable  cost.  These  are  all  the 
extras  of  any  moment.  .,,«., 

I  will  now  go  on  to  describe  my  visit,  which  will  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  adding  any  j)articulars  whiuh  I  learnt 
of  the  social  state  of  the  boys.  But,  fir^tly,  this  fact  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  both  important  and  dillicult  for 
us  to  understand,  who  are  accustomed  to  sec  a  boy's  posi- 
tion in  the  school  regulated  by  his  powers  and  application 
to  work.  For  all  what  may  be  termed  social  purposes, 
such  as  preparing  lessons,  playing,  eating,  sleeping,  there 
arc  entirely  separate  divisions,  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  lioys.  Such  a  system  as  this  must  lend  to  produce  a 
deadening  effect  on  the  work  of  the  Lycce,  by  giving  to 
promineoce  in  studie*  no  other  reward  (ban  the  frequently 


inefficient  one,  to  young  minds,  of  accumulating  a  stock  of 
learning,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  an  exercise  of  the 
mind.  These  divi  ions  are  four  in  number  :  the  first  com- 
prises boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age ;  the  second, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen ;  the  third,  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Petit  College,  from  seven  to  four- 
teen. 

Passing  from  the  dirty,  ill-paved  Rue  S.  Jacques,  through 
a  small  side-door,  to  the  concierge,  I  was  first  of  all  shown 
the  parloirs,  dull  salons  with  a  great  number  of  chairs,  and 
a  single  stove,  which  seemed,  on  this  cold  February  day, 
to  impart  a  still  more  comfortless  air  to  the  room.  Here 
the  pupils  receive  the  visits  of  their  parents  when  they 
care  to  visit  them,  or  when  they  are  desirous  of  finding  out 
the  progress  their  sons  are  making,  by  examining  the 
weekly  notes  of  the  professors.  Should,  however,  the  boys 
be  country  lads,  and  far  from  home,  it  is  here  that  they 
can  see  the  "accredited  correspondents "  who  stand  to 
them,  and  also  tjO  the  Lycee,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
place  of  their  parents.  For  there  is  a  rule  that  every  boy 
whose  home  is  far  from  Paris  must  have  some  one  in  the 
town  to  represent  the  father,  to  whose  house  he  can  go 
when  a  sortie  is  given,  and  he  is  permitted  to  visit  the  out- 
side worlil  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  or  upon  the  writ- 
ten application  of  a  relation. 

One  of  the  few  pleasures  of  a  schoolboy  in  Paris  is  to 
wander  with  an  old  companion,  now  in  the  army,  or  at  the 
£cole  Normale,  up  and  down  the  Champs-filysees ;  or 
cultivate  his  theatrical  taste  by  a  comedy  at  the  Fran9ai3, 
or  an  operetta  with  lively  music  and  low  morality  at  the 
Varietes  or  Gaite.  Go  to  any  theatre  during  the  Jours  des 
Gras,  for  instance,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  these  boys, 
old  and  young,  eagerly  appreciating  every  point :  dressed 
in  their  military-looking  uniforms,  blue  tunics,  and  gilt 
buttons,  and  the  regular  army  cap,  giving  to  Utile  boys  of 
ten  and  fifteen  an  appearance  of  premature  age,  which  their 
sharp  features  and  general  demeanor  tend  to  increase. 

But  to  continue  with  the  building.  It  consists  of  five 
or  six  blocks,  separated  bys  quare  court-yards  or  play- 
grounds ;  on  one  side  of  these  is  a  species  of  verandah  for 
exercise  on  rainy  days ;  but  from  the  centre  of  each  yard 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  walls,  windows,  and  sky.  The 
buildings,  again,  are  neither  cheerful  nor  remarkably  clean. 
Indeed,  were  I  to  compare  a  French  Lycee  and  a  large  and 
first-rate  English  prison,  I  should  most  certainly,  as  regards 
cleanliness  and  cheerfulness  at  any  rate,  give  the  palm  to 
Kirkdale  or  Salfonl  Jail,  rather  than  to  the  Lycee  Impe- 
rial Louis  le  Grand.  In  the  court-yards,  boys  were  play- 
ing without  any  appearance  of  great  spirit  or  delight ;  they 
have  three  hours  each  day  for  amusement,  but  only  one 
hour  at  a  time.  Their  games  are  generally  some  kind  of 
ball,  but  1  think  they  do  not  possess  racket,  tennis,  or  fives' 
courts,  in  which  to  cultivate  any  difficult  or  scientific  game 
of  this  sort.  A  maltre  d'ctude  was  standing  watching  the 
boys  with  a  gloominess  which  would  not  have  been  unfit- 
ting to  the  Eugene  Aram  of  Hood's  poem  ;  and  1  could  not 
fail  to  notice  generally  that  those  whom  I  happened  to  see 
did  not  give  me  the  impression  of  being  blessed  with  a 
great  spirit  of  cheerfulness.  In  one  or  two  instances,  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  treated  with  much  respect;  one,  in- 
deed, was  being  unmistakably  "chafi'ed  ;  "  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  neither  intellectual  nor  moral 
guarantees  of  fitness  are  required. 

Though  —  to  return  again  to  the  subject  of  physical  ex- 
ercise—  these  three  hours  may  seem  but  small,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  swimming,  fencing,  and  gymnastics  form 
part  of  the  school-course;  but  still,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  forming  part  of  the  regular  studies,  much  of  their 
benefit  is  lost.  The  reaction  of  freedom  consists  quite  as 
much  in  the  spirit  in  which  such  exercises  are  carried  out, 
as  in  the  actual  exercises,  as  in  the  mere  developing  of  a 
boy's  biceps  with  a  dumb-bell,  or  of  his  eye  by  the  quick- 
ness with  which  he  uses  his  foil.  In  France,  as  in  England 
smoking  among  schoolboys  is  strictly  forbidden.  Yet  here, 
as  there,  the  strange  fascination  of  a  pipe  or  cigar  is  all- 
i^owerful,  and  boys  do  smoke  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Next  in  order  come  the  salles  de  lecture,  or  class-rooms. 
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long  low  rooms,  vt-ry  like  a  national  school  in  England, 
with  forma  for  pupils,  and  a  rained  desk  on  one  side  for  the 
roaster.  Then,  throiijjh  some  cold  passaj^es  and  up  some 
still  colder  stone  stairs,  I  reached  a  mess-room,  with  tables 
laid  out  for  dinner  ;  at  one  end  was  a  sort  of  pantry.  The 
whole  was  barely  furnished.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fromle,  with 
all  his  lovo  of  academic  simplicity,  could  not  have  wished 
for  anythinji;  in  greater  contrast  to  the  luxury  of  the  age 
and  of  tlie  city  of  which  this  was  the  greatest  school,  than 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Lvcde.  By  the  side 
of  each  plate,  however,  stood  a  silver  goblet,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  parents  when  the  boys  enter.  'J'here  are  three 
meals  —  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  Breakfast  con- 
sists of  bread  and  soup,  one  day  in  the  week  of  bread  and 
coffee:  dinner,  of  soup,  meat,  and  dessert  —  the  last,  of 
course,  being  an  unusually  large  term  in  France,  and  con- 
sistinc  of  something  more  than  almonds  and  raisins  :  and 
supper  is  like  breakfast.    No  Etonian  lu.xuries  are  allowed. 

Thence  my  guide  led  me  to  the  second  floor.  Facing 
each  other  were  two  rooms :  one  on  the  left  tor  preparing 
lessons  and  for  general  school  purposes  ;  the  opposite  one 
is  a  dormitory.  Small  curtainless  iron  bedsteads  run  down 
each  side,  perhaps  thirty  in  number;  at  one  end  is  ^ 
larger  and  more  pretentious-looking  couch;  in  this  the 
maftre  d'ctude  sleeps.  In  the  centre  was  what  I  almost  at 
first  thought  was  a  metal  fountain,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  with  a  centre-piece,  and  festooned  with 
towels;  it  was  the  only  lavatory;  and  to  it  there  is  a-rush 
in  the  morning,  a  hasty  dabbling  of  hands  and  face,  and 
the  pupils  have  washed.  They  rise  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  and  go  to  bed  at  eight.  Finally,  I  visited  the 
cabinets  de  musique.  There  was  a  narrow  passage,  on  each 
side  a  number  of  cells,  in  each  cell  a  piano.  In  here  a  sin- 
gle pupil  is  turned,  and  his  progress  can  be  watched  through 
a  peep  hole  in  the  door,  with  Occasional  visits  and  explana- 
tions from  the  master.  It  did  not  seem  to  differ  much  in 
cheerfulness  from  the  occupation  of  oakum-picking.  And 
with  this  last  specimen  of  French  education  my  visit 
ended. ' 

It  is  often  said  that  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,  a 
maxim  which,  carefully  noted,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
true.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  believe  tliat  such  a  sys- 
tem as  I  have  tried  to  sketch  can  graft  in  boys  any  spirit 
of  independence,  self-reliance,  or  thoughtfulness  on  general 
matters.  It  can  only  tend  to  depress  the  individuality  of 
each  boy,  and  to  turn  him  out  into  the  world,  well  equipped 
in  the  barest  intellectual  sense,  but  morally  and  socially  a 
child  ;  and  to  increase  national  characteristics  which  have 
been  the  nation's  bane  for  centuries.  The  whole  idea  run- 
ning through  French  education  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
purely  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  suppression  of  all  else 
to  gain  this  end.  Perhaps  we  in  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  a  little  inclined  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  to  set  too  much  value  on  what  is  gained  socially, 
morally,  and  physically  from  schoolboy  freedom,  manage- 
ment of  one  another,  and  what  may  be  termed  general 
Belf-government. 
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The  Arab  has  none  of  our  civilized  amusements.  He 
has  no  alcoholic  drinks  wherewith  to  intoxicate  himself; 
no  theatres  or  music  halls,  with  their  gorgeous  ballets  and 
prime  donne,  their  comic  singers  and  wonderful  acrobats; 
no  dancing  saloons  where  toes  are  pointed  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  limbs  made  to  take  unnatural  positions  in  the 
wild  oscillations  of  a  can-can.  But  in  lieu  of  these  he  has 
the  Moorish  cafe,  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  home, 
and  feasts  and  festivals  ^iven  to  celebrate  a  marriage  or 
the  circumcision  of  a  child,  is  his  only  diversion. 

Although  it  seems  evident  that  the  Moorish  cafe  was  in- 
troduced into  northern  Africa  during  the  Turkish  domina- 
tion, there  are  no  cafes  in  Algiers  at  the  present  day  which 
bear  any  resemblance  to  those  in  Turkey.  In  Constantino- 
ple and  its  neighborhood,  for  example,  they  are  generally 
elegant  buildings,  erected  on  picturesque  sites,  with  trees, 


clusters  of  jasmine,  and  immense  vines  to  shade  them 
from  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  interior  are 
fountains  spurtinti;  forth  streams  of  perfumed  water  into 
elegant  sculptured  marble  bavins,  surrounded  by  flowers, 
while  along  the  sides  of  the  room  and  in  the  centre  are 
benches,  sofas,  and  divans  covered  with  costly  Smyrna  cap- 
pets.  These  establishments  are  dear  to  the  Turks,  who 
are  the  only  people  who  really  understand  the  enjoyment 
of  what  is  termed  kief —  a  Turkiith  word  which  represents 
an  indispensable  feature  of  Oriental  life. 

Kiff  means,  firstly,  to  do  nothing  more  fatiguing  than 
to  lie  down  upon  cushions,  smoking  a  hookah  or  a  chibouck 
filled  with  the  finest  tobacco,  which  a  young  Arab  lights 
with  a  piece  of  perfumed  tinder ;  then  to  sip  coffee  drop 
by  drop,  or  violet,  orange,  or  rose  sherbets,  and  to  listen 
to  that  peculiar  music  which,  although  dull  and  monoto- 
nous to  us  Europeans,  is  delicious  to  an  Oriental  ear.  Add 
to  this  a  beautiful  site,  which  is  indispensable,  a  warm 
atmosphere,  inspiring  people  with  an  inclination  for  repose, 
shady  trees,  and,  above  till,  water —  if  only  a  corner  of  the 
Bosphorus  in  the  distance  —  and  you  will  have  the  principal 
elements  of  kief. 

Previous  to  the  French  invasion  it  is  likely  enough  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  also'  understood]  the  meaning 
of  kifif,  but  at  the  present  day  their  conception  of  that 
pleasure  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Turks.  In  Algiers 
there  are  none  of  those  luxurious  retreats  to  dose  away  the 
hours  of  which  Turkey  boasts.  The  poor  -man's  idea  of 
^ve/" is  grovelling  in  the  dust  of  a  public  thoroughfare,  or 
sleeping  enveloped  in  his  burnous  beneath  a  clump  of 
trees ;  while,  although  the  well-to-do  Mussulman  has  bis 
cafe,  one  looks  around  it  in  vain  for  the  marble  fountains 
with  perfumed  water  and  fragrant  flowers,  the  divans,  the 
sofas,  and  Smyrna  carpets  —  for  the  Moorish  cafe  has  none 
of  these.  It  generally  consists  of  a  deep  shop,  having  a 
broad  wooden  ledge  —  which  is  placed  there  in  lieu  of  a 
divan  —  standing  out  from  the  wall,  and  extending  round 
the  room.  At  the  end  is  a  brickwork  stove,  faced  with 
encaustic  tiles  —  very  similar  to  what  would  be  found  in  the 
kitchen  of  most  French  houses  —  in  which  four  or  five 
fires  can  be  lighted  at  once,  and  as  many  utensils  made  to 
boil  at  the  same  time.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  and 
completely  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  stringed 
instruments  and  a  tarbouka  or  drum  hanging  in  a  corner, 
and  the  benches  are  only  covered  at  intervals  with  plaited 
grass  mats,  which  of  an  afternoon  in  summer  are  often 
dragged  outside  into  the  street. 

Business  at  the  Moorish  cafe  begins  with  the  markets, 
and  although  coffee  is  the  only  beverage  which  is  sold 
there,  it  rarely  lacks  custom  throughout  the  day.  The 
Moor  and  the  Arab  have  no  "hour  of  absinthe,"  and  no 
stated  times  for  taking  their  coffee.  If  after  the  market 
they  happen  to  have  nothing  to  do,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  remain  seated,  squatted,  or  lying  upon  the 
wooden  benches  for  the  entire  day,  during  which  they  will 
only  have 'absented  themselves  to  pay  a  casual  visit  to 
their  homes,  and  perhaps  to  administer  corporal  punish- 
ment to  one  or  more  of  their  wives.  Those  who  have 
business  to  attend  to  will  go  to  the  cafe  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  either  to  terminate  a  bargain,  to  meet  a  friend,  or 
simply  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  lounge. 

To  obtain  a  good  view  of  a  Moorish  cafe  at  Algiers  in 
the  daytime,  four  o'clock  is  the  best  hour  to  visit  it.  The 
sun  is  then  sinking  rapidly  towards  the  sea,  and  the  day 
will  soon  be  on  the  wane.  The  intense  heat  which  has 
kept  people  indoors  or  sauntering  about  the  arcades  and 
bazanrs  since  an  hour  before  noon  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
deliciously  cool  atmostphere,  which  is  rendered  even  more 
agreeable  by  the  watering  of  the  roads.  Business  is  at  an 
end.  What  were  a  few  minutes  ago  comparatively  de- 
serted streets  are  now  crowded  with  pedestrians  and  vehi- 
cles ;  you  might  almost  think  that  the  entire  population  of 
Algiers  was  out  of  doors,  so  thronged  are  its  principal 
thoroughfares.  Almost  every  one  looks  clean.  Tlie  Euro- 
peans have  laid  aside  their  white  suits  and  muslin  veils, 
they  have  changed  their  shirts,  and  attired  in  woollen  gar- 
ments —  for  the  evenings,  even  in  the  height  of  summer, 
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are  invariably  chilly  —  are  hurrying  to  the  bathing  estab- 
lishments beside  the  sea,  or  to  the  cafes  overlooking  the 
port.  The  Moors  stroll  through  the  streets  in  fine  white 
linen  breeches,  with  white  woollen  burnouses  hanging  from 
their  shoulders  ;  and  even  many  of  the  Arabs  present  a 
more  cleanly  appearance  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
day. 

Ascending  the  steep  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  Kasbah, 
any  of  the  streets  will  lead  us  to  a  native  cafe,  which  at  a 
distance  looks  like  the  entrance  to  a  passage  conducting 
to  a  yard.  On  one  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  rickety  table 
supporting  a  vase  or  two  of  flowers,  and  a  glass  globe  filled 
with  gold  fish,  and  encircled  with  long  strings  of  orange 
blossoms  or  jasmine,  which  are  threaded  by  the  Moorish 
■women  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  their  hair.  Several 
customers  are  seated  upon  mats  outside — some  surround- 
ing an  aged  man,  perhaps  a  Marabout  or  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  the  neighborhood,  who  sits  cross-legged,  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  an  observation, 
to  which  his  auditors  appear  to  listen  with  the  greatest 
respect ;  others,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall  and  their 
knees  near  their  chins,  contemplate  a  group  lounging  in 
various  attitudes  round  a  draught  board,  which  differs 
from  ours  inasmuch  as  the-  squares  are  raised  and  sunk  in- 
stead of  being  black  and  white,  while  the  draughts  have 
the  form  of  towers  and  pawns  of  the  game  of  chess. 

Picking  our  way  through  the  little  crowd  outside,  we 
enter  a  long  room,  and  are  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  French  cafe,  but  not  ?o  much  on  ac  :ount  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  interior  as  from  the  kind  of  life  within. 
As  one  passes  through  the  doorway  no  jingle  of  dominoes, 
no  sound  of  billiard  balls  striking  together,  no  clinkin"-  of 
glasses,  no  hubbub  of  voices,  no  triumphal  cries  of  the 
man  with  a  good  hand  at  piquet  greet  the  ear.  There  are 
no  waiters  in  clean  white  aprons  and  short  black  jackets, 
moving  with  extraordinary  nimbleness  and  rapidity  among 
small  marble  tables,  no  davie  de  comptoir  seated  sedately 
behind  a  rosewood  tribune  ;  but  in  lieu  of  these,  quietness 
and  peacefulness  reign  over  everything.  At  the  end  of 
the  room  the  Kahouadji  or  master,  who  is  generally  a. 
Moor  or  a  Koulouglis,  is  standing  before  his  stove,  where 
water  is  always  on  the  bubble  and  coifee  continually  sim- 
mering. As  the  water  boils  he  places  five  or  six  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  coffee  into  a  tin  pot  containing  about  two  tumblers 
of  water,  and  carefully  removes  the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the 
top ;  after  allowing  it  to  simmer  for  a  few  seconds  he  pours 
the  coffee  several  times  from  one  pot  to  another,  reminding 
one  of  an  American  preparing  a  brandy-cocktail,  and 
finally  empties  it  into  small  cups  —  sometimes  fitting  into 
metal  stands  resembling  egg-cups,  but  more  frequently 
being  ordinary  European  coffee-cups  —  which  the  thefel  or 
■waiter  hands  round  to  the  customers. 

In  some  cafes  the  coflee  is  roasted  daily  and  pounded  on 
the  premises,  as  it  is  generally  considered  that  it  gradually 
loses  its  flavor  when  once  cooked,  but  there  are^  also  shops 
where  the  process  of  crushing  is  carried  on  a*s  a  trade. 
In  these  establishments  you  see  bent  'Over  a  lonor  stone 
trough,  resembling  a  manger,  three  or  four  half  naked  men, 
who  stand  there'  from  morn  till  sundown,  with  a  rest  of 
about  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  crushing 
the  coffee  with  a  huge  iron  pestle.  The  Arabs  never  mix 
milk  with  their  coffee  ;  they  take  it  lukewarm,  and  sip  it, 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  draw  a  whifF  of  smoke  from 
their  pipes,  or  to  make  an  observation  to  a  neighbor. 

On  the  wooden  benches  surrounding  the  room  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  are  seated  with  their  legs  dangling  towards  the 
ground,  squatted  on  their  hams,  cross-legged  like  tailors, 
or  reclining  in  different  positions.  Some  are  playing  at 
cards,  which  are  not  only  of  Spanish  manufaciture,  but  go 
by  Spanish  names ;  for  instance,  they  call  the  suits,  oros, 
copas,  enpardos,  bastos,  the  Court  cards  ray,  damn,  sola,  and 
the  others  tuartro,  cinco,  seis,  etc.,  according  to  their 
numerical  order.  This  peculiarity,  which  surprises  one  at 
first,  is  abundantly  explained  by  the  intercourse  which  has 
always  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  fact  of 
a  considerable  humber  of  Aljterian  Moors  having  come 
from  Andalusia.     In  another  part  of  the  caf(S  a  group  will 


perhaps  be  collected  round  the  raid  or  story-teller,  listen- 
ing to  some  marvellous  story  similar  to  a  tale  in  "  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,"  in  which  the  words  gal, 
galet,  galon  (he,  she,  or  it  has  said),  gal-Jil-malsal  (it  is  re- 
lated in  the  story)  continually  strike  the  ear. 

Running  about  the  room  is  the  thefel,  generally  a  youth, 
now  carrying  a  cup  of  coffee,  now  returning  to  fetch  a 
piece  of  burning  charcoal,  and  hastening  away  with  it 
again  between  a  pair  of  small  tongs  to  light  a 'pipe  or  a 
cigarette.  One  observes  a  group  of  men  seated  together 
in  an  obscure  corner,  among  whom  a  long  cherry-stemmed 
pipe  continually  passes  from  one  to  another  ;  each  in  his 
turn  places  the  mouth-piece  to  his  lips,  and  after  taking 
as  many  whiffs  as  he  seems  to  care  for  hands  the  pipe  to 
his  neighbor.  Some  eagerly  stretch  out  their  hands  to 
receive  it,  and  after  retaining  it  for  a  few  seconds,  blow 
large  clouds  of  smoke  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils  ; 
others  take  the  proffered  chibouck  in  an  indolent  manner, 
and  just  press  it  to  their  lips,  while  others,  again,  overcome 
by  languor,  fall  asleep  before  their  turn  arrives.  It  is  plain 
to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  watch  these  men  for  a 
few  minutes  that  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  raivi,  of 
playing  cards  and  draughts,  or  of  sipping  small  cups  of 
coffee,  is  not  the  sole  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  at  the 
Moorish  cafe. 

People  can  also  intoxicate  themselves  there,  and  that 
without  sinning  against  the  Koran,  which  formally  inter- 
dicts- the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  To  attain  this  state 
of  quiet  drunkenness,  which  is  another  and  perhaps  the 
only  real  kind  of  kief,  they  use  several  things.  Some 
smoke  afioim  or  opium,  others  chew  a  particular  kind  of 
bean,  which  they  call  bouzaga,  and  which  they  pretend  has 
the  property  of  being  able  to  kill  every  kind  of  animal 
with  a  tail  or  zaga,  whence  its  name ;  others,  and  more 
particularly  the  women,  eat  an  opiate  paste ;  but  the 
kachiche  or  finely  chopped  hemp,  which  is  smoked  in  a 
small  pipe,  is  most  commonly  used.  The  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation produced  by  these  substances  is  of  a  very  undemon- 
strative nature,  and  those  who  habitually  indulge  in  them 
may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  sparkling  eyes  and 
animated  countenances,  and  by  a  nervous  laugh  which 
from  time  to  time  contracts  their  countenance,  or  by  a 
sort  of  melancholy  torpor  overshadowing  it. 

On  visiting  the  Moorish  cafe  of  an  evening  quite  a 
transformation  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  afternoon.  The  cost  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  in- 
stead of  being  a  sou,  varies  from  ten  centimes  to  twenty- 
five,  and  the  number  of  customers  and  attendants  is  con- 
siderably increased.  Some  grass  mats  are  spread  upon 
the  ground,  a  few  lighted  candles  fixed  into  empty  wine- 
bottles  stand  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  and  three  or 
four  musicians  are  seated  cross-legged,  amidst  cushions 
and  carpets,  upon  a  small  platform  erected  temporarily  in 
a  corner.  One  will  be  playing  upon  a  two-stringed 
Moorish  fiddle,  another  will  perhaps  have  one  of  European 
manufacture,  which  he  holds  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Savoyard  boys,  with  the  screws  in  the  air,  and  the  part 
which  is  usually  placed  beneath  the  chin  resting  upon  his 
thighs  ;  a  third  will  be  blowing  a  long  reed  clarionet, 
while  a  fourth,  who  is  often  a  pretty  unveiled  Moorish  girl 
attired  in  a  gorgeous  silk  costume  embroidered  with  gold 
thread,  beats  the  measure  upon  a  brilliantly  painted  tar- 
boukn,  and  from  time  to  time  takes  up  an  Arab  song 
similar  to  the  following,  in  a  high  key  :  — 

Friend,  why  dost  thou  so  soon  pack  up  thy  tent  and  quit  the 
tribe  of  Hachem  f 

Thou  art  the  finger  of  my  hand,  the  brother  of  my  heart ; 

Remain  in  our  douar  and  become  a  son  of  our  cheiks. 

Thou  shalt  choose  a  hundred  head  amonj^  our  flocks. 

Our  women  are  handsome,  tfiou  shalt  give  them  the  krolkal  of  gold. 

Our  horses  bound  like  gazelles  upon  this  ocean  of  mountains, 
among  the  deep  gorges,  tlie  ravines,  and  the  precipices, 
where  hyenas  and  jackals  have  their  lairs. 

Remain  in  the  Tell,  fly  not  to  the  desert ! 

Then  a  man's  voice  responds  :  — 
Stop  the  cloud  traveller  drifting  above  our  heads. 
Forbid  the  eagle  to  spread  its  wings  and  to  soar  on  high. 
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Tell  the  brook  to  remount  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
Reconcile  in  a  brotherly  kius  the  serpent  and  the  lion, 
But  attempt  not  to  retain  the  Nomau  ! 

He  despises  the  townfolk,  pepper  merchants,  and  tons  of  Jews 

who  pay  tribute  to  a  master. 
He   has   never   hurues»ed   his   horse  to  a  plough;   he  merely 

touches  the  earth  with  his  heel. 
He  has  never  guzed  upon  the  countenance  of  a  Sultan. 
The  Nomad  is  independent  and  proud  ! 

He  has  the  Sahara  and  its  unlxiunded  expanse,  when  flyinf; 

upon  the  wings  of  his  steed  he  hunts  the  gazelle  and  the 

ostrich. 
He  has  women  whiter  than  camels'  milk,  flowers  of  the  desert 

perfuming  the  pure  air  of  the  oases. 
The  Nomad  is  happy ! 

Day  and  night  he  answers  the  signal. 

Seizing  his  gun  he  causes  the  powder  to  speak,  and  falls  like 

hail  upon  the  accursed  tribe  who  outraged  his  allies. 
He  kills  the  warriors,  even  to  the  last,  captures  the  negroes  and 

the  sheep,  but  he  sends  the  women  with  their  jewels  back 

to  their  mothers. 
The  Nomad  is  generous  and  proud  ! 

Our    holy   Marabout.    Sidi-ben-Abdallah,    descendant    of   the 

prophet  (let  Mahomet  favor  him  !),  has  said  : 
"  The  traveller  is  a  guest  sent  by  God  ;  though  he  be  Christian 

or  .Tew,  divide  the  date  with  him,  for  all  that  you  have 

belongs  to  God. 
"  Give  the  stranger  the  best  place  upon  the  mat  and  accompany 

him  to  the  threshold,  saying,  '  Follow  thy  happiness  I ' ' 
The  Nomad  is  hospitable  ! 

The  song  is  ended,  but  there  is  no  applause  on  the  part 
of  the  audience,  for  a  Mussulman  would  never  think  of 
betraying  or  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  public.  The 
musicians  lay  aside  their  instruments,  sip  their  coffee, 
roll  cigarettes  between  their  fingers,  or  fill  their  pipes  with 
tobacco;  after  a  few  seconds  they  recommence  playing, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  evening,  stopping  only 
once  every  half  hour.  They  receive  every  kind  of  con- 
sideration from  their  employers,  being  handsomely  re- 
munerated, and  provided  with  cushions  and  carpets  to 
lounge  upon,  as  well  as  refreshments  and  tobacco  free  of 
charge.  Their  music  is  peculiar.  Europeans  generally  style 
it  tumtum,  on  account  of  the  slight  variation  of  the  notes. 
Listening  to  it,  however,  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  lack  of 
local  coloring,  where  there  is  one  of  those  magnificently 
attired  JVIoorish  women  —  whom  one  sees  unveiled  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  —  and  an  audience  consisting  of  some 
two  hundred  Mussulmans,  among  whom  hardly  a  European 
can  be  distinguished,  it  is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  The 
monotony  of  its  notes  produces  a  feeling  of  drowsiness 
which,  although  little  in  accordance  with  our  way  of  living, 
must  be  admirably  suited  to  the  indolent  and  effeminate 
mode  of  life  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

From  the  Moorish  cafe  to  an  establishment  frequented 
of  an  evening  by  Europeans  the  distance  is  short  enough, 
but  the  contrast  is  great.  We  pass  down  the  riotous  Rue 
de  la  Kasbah,  where  half  drunken  soldiers,  crowding  dirty 
little  cabarets  on  the  ground  floors  of  old  Moorish  houses, 
are  singing  snatches  from  popular  French  songs,  where  the 
strains  of  a  guitar  accompanying  an  Andalusian  air  are 
half  drowned  amidst  the  quarrellingof  a  party  of  Spaniards, 
and  where  you  occasionally  perceive  a  youthful  Moor  seated 
at  the  door  of  a  caf^,  dreamily  playing  upon  a  lute.  We 
cross  the  Rue  Bab-Azzoun,  follow  a  narrow  street  leading 
towards  the  sea,  pass  through  a  dirty  yard  called  a  garden, 
and  edge  our  way  into  a  long  rectangular  room  somewhat 
higher  than  an  ordinary  lofty  apartment,  with  a  gallery 
supported  by  iron  pillars,  and  ornamented  by  crystal  gas 
brackets,  running  along  the  southern  side  and  one  end. 
Tables  with  marble  and  wooden  tops,  and  cane-seated 
chairs,  are  packed  closely  together  upon  the  floor.  The 
former  are  loaded  with  beer  bottles  and  glasses  of  various 
forms,  from  the  cylindrically-shaped  bock  to  the  thick,  com- 
mon petU-verre,  filled  with  almost  all  the  liquors  that  are 
drunk  in  a  hot  climate  where  the  French  rule  supreme. 


The  most  popular  are  the  poisonous,  olive-green  absinthe, 
a  brandy  which  our  neighbors,  have  very  appropriately 
christened  brUe-fforfje,  lukewarm  beer,  cold  coffee  diluted 
with  water,  orgeat,  and  gooseberry  syrup.  Crowded  round 
the  tables,  swarming  in  the  galleries,  some  leaning  against 
the  pillars  and  some  with  their  elbows  among  the  glasses 
and  bottles,  which  seem  likely  on  the  slightest  movement 
to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  with  a  frightful  crash,  are  men 
of  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe,  huddled  together  with 
Musfulmans  and  fat,  debauched- looking  females  in  gaudy 
attire.  There  are  Frenchmen  and  Belgians,  Italians  and 
Greeks,  Englishmen  and  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Maltese, 
Turks,  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Jews.  Look  well  into  the 
densely-packed  multitude,  and  you  will  see  the  black- 
bearded,  bronze-faced,  horny-handed  drosky  driver  who 
drove  you  into  the  suburbs,  and  the  waterman  who  rowed 
you  to  land  from  the  steamer,  seated  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  sen  of  the  banker  who  cashed  you  a  draft  upon  London, 
and  a  group  of  French  officers.  1  here  are  the  young  bucks 
of  the  town  ruining  their  health  by  the  too  frequent  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  Mussulmans,  regardless  of  Mahomet 
and  the  Koran,  selling  their  chance  of  ^  place  in  Paradise 
for  the  privilege  of  gradually  destroying  their  brains  with 
a  poisonous  decoction  of  wormwood  and  water. 

Every  one  is  smoking:  some  holding  between  their  lips 
the  ivory  or  amber  mouth-pieces  of  long  cherry-stemmed 
pipes,  others  with  cheap  cigars  —  which  have  possibly  only 
been  made  a  day  or  two  before,  so  great  is  the  consumption 
—  or  ordinary  meerschaum  or  clay  pipes  blackened  half-way 
up  the  bowl,  sticking  out  of  the  corner  of  their  mouths. 
Waiters,  both  Mussulman  and  Christian,  carrying  small 
trays  loaded  with  different  drinks,  move  with  difliculty 
among  the  crowd,  answering  in  every  direction  the  re- 
peated cries  of  "  Gar(^onP  Through  the  smoke  which 
curls  up  towards  the  ceiling,  stopping  half-way  and  there 
floating  about  in  clouds  —  rendering  the  heated  atmosphere 
still  more  oppressive,  and  making  the  badly-lighted  room 
even  more  gloomy  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  —  we 
perceive  a  stage. 

In  the  orchestra  the  musicians  refresh  themselves  with 
beer  or  absinthe  at  every  pause  in  the  music,  and  then  go 
to  work  again  with  renewed  vigor,  producing  from  time  to 
time  sharp  unnatural  sounds,  which  remind  you  of  a  band 
of  street  minstrels  or  of  a  theatrical  performance  at  a  coun- 
try fair  in  Europe.  The  scenery  is  so  worn  and  begrimed 
with  dirt  and  dust  that,  notwithstanding  the  lights,  which 
are  arranged  in  proximity  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  good  effect,  you  fail  to  make  out  anything  but  a  mix- 
ture of  faded  colors  intended  to  represent  a  forest  scene. 

On  the  stage  is  a  young  woman  attired  in  a  low-necked 
robe  a  queue,  which  assuredly  has  done  service  on  more 
than  one  person's  back,  and  which,  to  judge  from  its  elegant 
cut,  has  evidently  seen  better  days.  Hark  !  she  is  about  to 
sing !  What,  we  ask  ourselves,  are  those  guttural  sounds 
and  screeches  proceeding  from  between  those  pretty  lips 
which  a  few  seconds  before  gave  such  a  charming  expres- 
sion to  that  youthful  countenance  now  distorted  by  horrible 
grimaces,  which  modern  Frenchmen  style  looking  canaille. 
Has  Theresa  landed  with  Suzanne  Lagier  and  Colombat  in 
her  train,  or  is  this  merely  a  youthful  follower  of  the  same 
school,  aspiring  to  similar  honors?  Evidently  the  latter. 
The  song  is  finished,  the  audience  applauds.  The  building 
trembles  with  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  stamping  of  feet 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  repeated  cries  of  "  Bravo  !  "  and 
"  Bis  !  "  in  the  midst  of  which  a  man  near  the  stage  gives  a 
shrill  whistle,  which  is  equivalent  to  hissing.  The  young 
lady's  eyes  sparkle,  and  a  scarlet  tint  mounts  to  her  cheek, 
which  the  pearl  powder  covering  her  visage  is  powerless  to 
dissimulate.  Her  fingers  are  seized  with  a  convulsive 
movement  as  if  she  were  impatient  to  claw  the  face  of  the 
man  who  has  dared  to  disapprove  of  her  vocal  performance ; 
but  she  contents  herself  with  calling  him  a  bete.  He  then 
gets  into  a  temper.  He  threatens  to  jump  upon  the  stage 
and  chastise  the  pert  beauty,  but  is  restrained  by  his  friends, 
and  he  eventually  decides  upon  complaining  to  the  manager 
of  the  establishment,  who  has  him  ignominiously  turned  out 
by  the  police  for  creating  a  disturbance.     When  the  tumult 
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caused  by  this  little  incident  has  somewhat  subsided,  the 
singer  appears  in  the  room,  and,  as  is  customary  in  these 
parts,  proceeds  to  make  a  collection  among  the  audience, 
who  for  the  sum  of  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  are  permitted  to 
make  coarse  jokes,  pay  compliments,  or  talk  sentimentally 
to  the  fair  queleuse  as  they  drop  theu-  offerings  into  the 
plate. 

Overcome  by  the  oppressive  atmosphere,  savoring  of 
tobacco  smoke  and  garlic,  we  rise  to  leave,  but  in  making 
our  way  through  the  crowd  tread  unintentionally  upon  more 
than  one  pair  of  shoes,  for  which  we  are  cursed  and  sworn 
at  in  three  or  four  different  languages.  We  pass  through 
the  small  frontage  enclosed  by  trellis-work,  where  the  better 
dressed  people  are  seated  round  small  zinc  tables,  looking 
in  at  the  performance  through  the  open  doors,  nnd  reach 
the  Esplanade.  The  crowds  of  people  who  have  been 
swarming  in  the  streets  of  the  European  town  since  dinner 
time  are  directing  their  steps  towards  home,  so  that  the 
favorite  promenade  gradually  becomes  deserted,  until  at 
length  nothing  is  left  to  break  the  spell  of  solitude  that 
creeps  slowly  over  everything  but  the  strains  from  the 
orchestra  of  the  cafe  hard  by,  a  party  or  two  lingering 
abroad  until  the  half-told  story  is  completed,  and  a  few 
couples  who  are  too  much  engaged  with  themselves  to 
notice  the  dispersing  multitude,  or  to  have  any  idea  of  how 
time  flits  away. 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

An  essayist  in  the  old  Spectator  remarked,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  that  if  wars  did  nothing  else,  they  taught  us 
geography  !  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  every  man 
were  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  daily 
life,  to  intellectually  profit  thereby,  what  a  learned  genera- 
tion we  should  become,  long  before  we  arrived  at  the  patri- 
archal age  of  threescore  jears  and  ten.  Ruskin  some- 
where says  that  few  people  notice  the  most  gorgeous 
scenery  in  the  world  —  the  scenery  of  cloud-land,  imme- 
diately over  their  heads.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
knowledge  which  greets  us  in  a  hundred  ways  every  day  of 
our  lives,  and  li^s  ready  for  interpretation  beneath  the 
thinnest  and  most  transparent  of  coverings.  That  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowledge,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  contented  lives  of  those  who  most  ardently, 
pursue  it.  Still,  it  is  of  little  use  "  preaching  "  —  there 
will  always  be  a  chosen  few  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  investigation  of  Nature's  mysteries,  who  will  be  se- 
lected to  enter  her  "  holy  of  holies,"  and  make  known  to 
tb.eir  brethren  the  enigmas  of  the  sacred  oracle. 

"  The  glory  of  the  summer  has  departed,"  and  left  us, 
as  its  relics,  the  withered  leaves  under  whose  cool  shade  we 
delighted  not  many  weeks  ago.  Vegetable  nature  has  done 
her  work,  and  now  retires  into  humble  life,  until  the  heat 
of  another  summer  sun  shall  restore  her  activities.  Every 
plant  has  "  brought  forth  the  fruit  after  its  kind,"  and  now 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  that 
well-known  but  mysterious  process,  whereby  not  only  is 
arrangement  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  species,  but  for 
spreading  a  most  bountiful  table  in  the  wilderness  for  man 
and  beast  I  The  fruiting  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  organic  Nature  —  one 
that  we  are  better  understanding  every  day,  as  we  come  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  various  organs  and  features  in 
vegetable  physiology.  Our  knowledge  of  these  facts  and 
principles  tends,  as  all  true  knowledge  always  does,  to- 
wards simplification.  Goethe,  without  a  scientific  training, 
but  with  a  poet's  genuine  insight  into  the  meanings  of 
Nature,  long  ago  showed  that  every  plant  was  composed 
merely  of  two  parts,  stem  ami  leaf.  The  root  is  but  a  pro- 
longation of  the  stem  —  the  bark  an  extension  of  the  leaf. 
And  philosophical  botany  has  gone  further  still,  by  demon- 
strating that  the  flowering  parts  of  plants  are  themselves 
but  modified  loaves — modified,  it  may  be,  during  the  im- 
mensely long  periods  of  the  geological  past,  until  they 
reached  their  present  perfection. 

The  doctrine  of  individuality  nowhere  puzzles  a  meta- 


physician more  than  in  a  tree.  Is  a  tree  an  individual,  or 
an  association  of  individuals  ?  Certainly,  if  a  compound 
coral  is  an  assemblage  of  animals,  whose  association  is  a 
matter  of  physiological  accident,  a  tree  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  !  In  both  instances  individuals  are  bound 
together  by  a  community  of  position,  food,  and  parentage. 
Both  botanists  and  horticulturists  are  now  well  aware  that 
the  difference  between  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  foliar  parts 
can  be  metamorphosed  into  floral. 

By  cramping  the  roots  of  a  plant,  a  gardener  well  knows 
he  can  transform  what  would  otherwise  be  leaves  into  flow- 
ering parts,  and  therefore  into  fruits.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  lop  off  the  early  shoots  of  our  fruit-trees,  in  order 
to  direct  the  nutriment  into  the  flowering  and  fructifying 
parts,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  spent  in  the  growth  of 
(to  us)  useless  new  tissue.  The  creeping  roots  of  our 
strawberries  are  religiously  cut  off  for  similar  reasons  — 
for  in  this  case,  as  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  propaga- 
tion takes  a  twofold  shape,  by  flowering  (as  animals  by 
eggs),  and  by  means  of  a  stoloniferous  root  (as  such  ani- 
mals as  compound  corals  and  hydras  by  that  process 
termed  "  budding  "). 

Every  flower,  therefore,  is  as  distinct  an  individual  as  a 
coral  animal,  and  is  even  better  able  to  propagate  new  in- 
dividuals. One  does  so  by  specializing  certain  parts  of 
the  tissue  to  form  ova  or  eggs,  the  other  to  form  seeds. 

The  analogy  may  be  carried  further  still.  All  animals 
are  provided  with  a  certain  store  of  nutriment,  to  assist  in 
their  growth,  until  they  can  obtain  sustenance  for  them- 
selves. In  the  eggs  of  all  living  creatures,  the  bulk  con- 
tains three  fourths  of  such  stored-up  material,  which  is  un- 
consciously and  imperceptibly  absorbed  into  the  structure  of 
the  newly  developed  animal.  Similarly,  as  is  seen  in  our 
beans,  peas,  acorns,  etc.,  there  is  a  supply  of  albumen  and 
starch  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  seed-germ,  until  it 
can  strike  root  into  the  ground  on  its  own  account,  assimi- 
late the  soluble  mineral  matter  it  finds  there,  and  deoxidize 
the  atmosphere  of  its  necessary  aliment. 

It  is  this  surrounding  of  the  embryo  plant  ,  or  "  seed," 
as  we  term  it,  with  certain  organic  substances,  which  gives 
rise  to  what  we  call  fruits.  But  the  botanical  meaning  of 
fruit  and  the  popular  interpretation  of  it  are  widely  at 
variance.  The  former  limits  it  solely  to  that  which  con- 
tains the  germ  of  the  future  plant,  the  latter  means  by  the 
term  anything  that  is  edible.  Thus,  we  call  both  straw- 
berries and  figs  fruit,  yet  the  botanist  knows  this  is  a  gross 
error.  The  little  seed-like  objects  scattered  in  su<jh  abun- 
dance over  the  pyramidal  surface  of  the  strawberry  are  the 
genuine  fruits,  or  seeds  —  the  deliciously  sweet  pulp  we 
dignify  by  the  name  being  nothing  but  the  torus,  or  "  bed," 
in  which  the  seeds  are  fixed.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  saccha- 
rine-converted part  of  the  plant,  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  down  of  the  thistle  or  dandelion  is  imbedded. 

Blackberries,  raspberries,  aud  mulberries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  heaps  of  similar  seeds,  each  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fleshy  pulp.  So  that  while  the  true  fruits  of 
the  strawberry  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  an  edible 
pulp,  those  of  the  raspberry  are  separately  imbedded  in  a 
similar  tissue.  It  seems  strange  not  to  call  figs  fruits,  but 
we  ai'e  forced  not  to  do  so,  for  accuracy's  sake.  If  you  cut 
open  a  ripe  fig,  you  find  it  full  of  minute  round  seeds, 
whose  crunching  gives  one  of  the  peculiar  pleasant  sensa- 
tions of  fig-eating.  These  are  the  genuine  fruits,  the  sweet 
fleshy  substance  in  which  they  are  imbedded  being  nothing 
more  than  a  torus  turned  outside  in,  insTtead  of  the  reverse, 
as  in  a  strawberry.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  fifT,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  cut  one  in  halves,  you 
will  see  the  interior  full  of  closely  packed  and  genuine 
flowers. 

The  so-called  female  parts  of  a  flower  terminate  in 
"carpels,"  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifiying 
fruit,  because  true  fruits  are  usually  the  result  of  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  female  parts  of  a  plant.  When  the 
pistil  has  been  properly  fertilized,  the  ovary  undergoes  a 
rapid  chemical  change.  The  male  organs  die  off,  as  do 
also  the  floral  parts,  their  work  being  now  over.     So  that 
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it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  nutriment  which  had  been  for- 
merly taken  up  by  these  was  now  directed  into  the  ovary. 
At  any  rate,  the  latter  grows  rapidly,  often  forming  an 
abundance  of  acids  and  tannin,  so  that  when  starch  begins 
also  to  form,  as  it  does  by  and  by,  the  combination  of  the 
former  with  it  produces  glucose,  or  sugar,  and  thus  gives  to 
certain  parts,  which  we  call  the  fruit,  that  peculiar  and 
agreeable  sweetne"«8. 

It  is  this  organic  combination  that  produces  the  fleshy 
parts  of  the  apple  and  pear,  and  the  juicy  pulp  of  the 
cherry,  plum,  and  grape.  But  you  have  only  to  cut  an 
apple  or  an  orange  into  halves  to  perceive  the  genuine 
fruits,  or  seeds  —  the  rest  of  the  surroundings  standing 
pretty  much  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  together  with 
the  storcd-up  albumen  of  the  seeds  themselves,  that  the 
white  of  an  egg  does  to  the  young  bird  hatched  from  the 
yolk. 

The  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  can  be  traced 
in  a  good  many  ways  besides  those  above  indicated. 
Tliere  are  certain  insects,  among  which  the  commonest  are 
the  plant-lice,  which  are  only  too  abundant  on  our  rose 
fruit  trees,  whose  females  can  bring  forth  young  for  seven 
generations.  This  law  of  Parthenogenesis,  as  it  is  called, 
prevails  extensively  among  some  lower  marine  animals,  and 
we  have  its  analogue  in  certain  varieties  of  oranges,  grapes, 
and  pine-Jipples,  which  ripen  freely  enough,  although  the 
ovaries  from  which  they  spring  have  never  been  fer- 
tilized. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Professor  Balfour  pointed  out 
the  singular  fact  that,  in  the  period  from  the  germination 
of  a  seed  to  the  time  when  the  plant  which  sprang  from  it 
had  itself  some  fruit,  a  certain  and  more  or  less  fixed 
quantity  of  heat  was  required.  Every  species  of  plant 
uses  up  a  different  quantity —  less  in  some,  more  in  others. 
When  this  cannot  be  supplied  by  natural  sources  within  a 
given  time  —  say,  such  a  period  as  our  English  summer  — 
the  plant  will  grow  to  some  extent,  but  will  neither  flower 
nor  seed  ;  or  it  may  flower,  but  not  seed,  as  the  circum- 
stances may  be.  We  now  see  the  reason  why  tropical 
plants  will  not  blossom  with  us  in  the  open  air  —  the  heat 
supplied  them  during  our  short  summer  is  not  sufficient. 
Perhaps  if  we  could  continue  it  they  might  ultimately 
flower,  though  the  time  occupied  in  flowering  and  fruiting 
would  be  much  longer  than  in  their  native  climates.  But 
our  winter  comes  on  and  rudely  settles  the  question  by 
stopping  the  heat  supplies,  and  nipping  by  frost  instead ! 
Balfour's  discovery  enables  us  to  understand  why  we  have, 
in  our  English  climate,  flowers  which  seed  early  in  the 
summer,  and  others  \%te  in  the  autumn.  In  the  former 
case  they  require  less  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfection  — 
in  the  latter,  more. 

What  a  wonderful  insight  does  this  law  give  us  into  that 
constant  adjustment  of  vegetable  life  to  its  physical  sur- 
roundings, by  means  of  which  the  species  are  perpetuated! 
And  this  continuous  adjustment  is  all  the  more  marvellous 
when  we  know  that  climate  is  not  a  fixed  matter,  even  in 
its  heat  supplies,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  geological  discov- 
eries relating  to  those  changes  of  climate,  during  the  va- 
rious epochs  of  the  past,  which  have  taken  place  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  heat  alone  that  is  required  to  ripen  fruits,  and 
to  thus  complete  the  great  end  of  floral  existence.  Chem- 
ists tell  us  that  the  unseen  rays  beyond  the  violet  spectrum 
are  peculiarly  chemical  in  their  effects.  The  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  seen  in  all  light  which  has  passed  through  a  glass 
prism  and  been  decomposed,  can  be  resolved  into  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  physical  action,  as-  well  as  three  difl*erent 
colors.  One  of  these  gives  light,  another  heat,  and  a  third 
chemical  action.  The  latter  is  termed  actinic,  and,  as  just 
remarked,  its  chief  force  appears  to  lie  outside  or  in  the 
violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  Just  as  heat  can  be  experi- 
enced below  the  red  color,  as  what  is  familiarly  called 
"black-heat,"  by  perceptible  vibrations,  so  can  this  actinic 
power  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  is  the  action  of  this  chemical  principle  of  light, 
probably  produced  during  the  long  summer,  and  manifested 
most  markedly  at  its  close,  that  so  rapidly  ripens  fruit,  even 


when  the  heat  has  not  been  very  great,  and  the  weather 
has  been  untoward. 

It  would  appear  as  if  a  good  deal  of  the  acid  which 
□takes  young  truit  so  disagreeably  sour,  during  its  earliest 
stages,  is  lost  by  oxidation  during  the  ripening  process. 
The  other  part  has  been  used  in  combination  with  the 
starch  to  form  the  sugar.  Green  fruits  are  like  leaves.  In 
that  they  take  up  carbonic  acid  from  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere when  acted  upon  by  sunlight,  and  then  give  out 
oxygen.  At  night,  when  not  so  stimulated,  this  chemical 
action  is  reversed ;  then  thev  ^ive  out  carbonic  acid  and 
absorb  oxygen,  just  as  animals  do. 

The  principal  acids  which  form  in  younj;  fruits  are 
malic,  citric,  and  tartaric,  and  it  is  owing  to  tne  modifica- 
tions of  these  and  others,  with  the  same  starchy  or  dextrine 
base,  that  we  have  such  numerous  varieties  of  fruit,  pos- 
sessing so  many  diflcrent  flavors.  The  slightest  change  in 
the  combination  may  do  this ;  hence  the  varietal  play  we 
obtain  even  in  the  same  species  of  fruit.  Who  can  other- 
wise account  for  the  almost  epdless  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  ?  By  supposing  such  different  combinations,  and  by 
the  slight  presence  or  absence  of  other  elements,  such  as 
tannin,  etc.,  wo  have  an  easy  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Tannin  usually  disappears  as  fruit  ripens,  but  it  may  linger 
slightly,  and  thus  determine  the  flavor  of  a  variety  of  fruit. 
When  the  surplus  acids  and  the  tannin  of  fruit  have  disap- 
peared, then  the  latter  are  at  their  best.  In  a  short  time 
another  change  sets  in,  and  the  fruit  becomes  insipid,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  kept  it  beyond  a  certain  time. 
The  fleshy  substance  of  apples  then  becomes  woolly  and 
tasteless.  Various  degrees  of  the  oxidation  of  the  acids  of 
fruit  must  also  end  in  giving  them  slightly  difl'erent  fla- 
vors. For  Nature  knows  no  limit  in  her  great  laboratory, 
having  combinations  to  play  upon  such  as  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  comprehend ! 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  EVE  AND  THE  POET 
OF  "PARADISE  LOST.' 

In  connection  with  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Masson's 
noble  Life  of  Milton,  much  comment  has  lately  been  made 
by  journalists  and  essayists  upon  the  poet's  estimate  of. 
women  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them  in  his  great 
treatises  on  Divorce.  The  major  part  of  this  comment  is 
but  remotely  and  obliquely  known  to  me;  much  of  it  not 
known  to  me  at  all  (for  I  have  for  a  couple  of  years  seen 
but  little  of  the  periodicals  and  newspapers),  but  a  little  of 
it  I  have  carefully  read ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  inform 
the  reader  at  once  that  what  the  reviews,  so  far  as  I  havfe 
looked  into  them,  have  told  him,  concerning  the  Divorce 
treatises,  is,  in  a  most  essential  particular,  entirely  false. 
This  is  throwing  a  point-blank  contradiction  in  the  face 
of  writers  who  ought  to  have  known  what  they  were  say- 
ing before  they  spoke ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not 
speaking  without  book,  and  that  flat  contradiction  is  just 
what  the  case  demands. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  draw  a  wide  general  moral 
from  the  fact  that  such  misstatements  as  I  am  about  to 
refer  to  occur  in  these  reading  days,  and  upon  a  very 
simple  point  indeed ;  but  I,  for  one  (if  the  reader  cares  to 
know),  may  say  that  I  am  tired  of  drawing  such  morals  in 
these  matters.  Reviewing  literature  is  absolutely  crowded 
with  erroneous  criticising,  which  a  very  little  care  would 
avoid  ;  and  there  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  I  used 
to  make  myself  ill  over  them,  though  they  were  no  con- 
cern of  mine,  except  as  it  is  every  man's  concern  that 
justice  should  be  done,  and  that  truth  should  be  told.  But 
I  have  now  settled  down  in  a  dreary,  if  wholesome,  sense 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  getting  even  intelligent  and 
kindly  peof)le  to  be  careful  of  what  they  write  about  other 
people's  writing ;  and  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
find  reviewer  after  reviewer  upon  a  false  scent  in  speaking 
of  the  treatises  in  question.  Not  surprised,  I  say,  though 
the  error  committed  has  all  the  effect  of  slander,  and  worse. 
Much  worse ;  for  if  Milton  had  been  capable  of  the  in- 
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justice  which  has  been  laid  at  his  door,  it  would  have  been 
one  more  fact  —  and  Heaven  knows  we  don't  want  more 
of  them  —  to  lower  our  faith  in  human  nature  and  our 
hopes  of  its  earthly  destiny. 

As  Milton  was  the  poet  with  whom  in  my  childhood  I 
was  chiefly  acquainted,  and  as  what  he  wrote  about 
women  in  his  poetry  was  almost  all  I  knew  of  such  writing 
(outside  of  the  Bible),  what  I  have  to  say  about  him  in 
this  matter  may  not  unnaturally  be  allowed  to  connect  it- 
self with  a  few  reminiscences  of  my  own  feelings  as  a  boy 
towards  women  and  girls.  To  these  we  will  pass  on,  after 
we  have  done  with  Milton  —  if  the  reader  will  kindly 
pardon  the  bathos. 

The  question  of  Milton's  general  estimate  of  women  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  one.  That  estimate  was  exactly  Avhat 
was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  quite  apart  from  his 
special  experience  as  a  husband ;  and  it  had  the  sanction 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  at  every  point  at 
which  such  sanction  was  possible.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
an  honest  Puritan,  with  much  muscle  in  his  brain,  could 
think  otherwise  of  women  than  Milton  did.  Of  late  years 
we  have  seen  scandalously  insincere  attempts  to  water 
away  the  plain  meaning  and  still  plainer  suggestion  or 
aura  of  what  is  said  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  about 
women.  But  if  a  man  really  manages  to  get  out  of  the 
Bible  any  doctrine  about  woman,  except  that  she  is  man's 
inferior ;  man's  tempter ;  man's  subordinated  helper ; 
under  a  special  curse  for  the  fault  of  Eve ;  and  under  a 
special  ban,  ceremonial  ban  too  —  then  I  say  he  is  either 
dishonest  or  wanting  in  mental  fibre.  Subtle  and  beautiful 
natures,  but  afflicted  with  logical  rickets  or  flabbiness, 
must  be  excused  for  getting  just  what  pleases  them  out  of 
the  records  (especially  as  what  pleases  them  is  often  ex- 
tremely beautiful) ;  and  dij'honest  minds  will  always  do 
what  they  choose  —  there  is  no  law  for  them.  But  the 
plain  truth  is,  that  Milton's  estimate  of  average  woman- 
hood did  not  differ  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  a 
Puritan's  estimate  of  women  was  bound  to  be.  If  his  own 
marital  experience  had  been  different  to  start  with,  his 
language  might  have  been  less  harsh  than  it  sometimes 
seems  to  modern  eyes ;  but,  after  all,  should  we  have  con- 
sidered it  harsh  if  we  had  not  known  his  private  history  V 
The  answer  is  not  clear.  We  must  take  into  account  that 
.  in  writing  of  women  as  the  spirit  of  his  time  and  as  all 
his  most  revered  authorities  fully  justified  him  in  doing,  he 
must  have  well  known  what  he  was  about,  if  ever  man 
knew  his  own  business.  Milton,  living  when  he  did,  was 
perhaps  nearer  to  illustrious  examples  of  female  learning 
and  accomplishment  than  we  are.  He  must  have  known 
all  that  was  to  be  known  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  certain 
distinguished  Italian  ladies,  and  have  formed  his  estimate 
of  women  in  the  teeth  of  that  knowledge.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  Eve  is  a  Puritan  housewife,  and  there  is  just 
enough  truth  in  that  to  give  it  a  sting ;  but,  in  truth,  his 

"  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplished  Eve," 

is  much  more  than  that,  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  so 
f>reat  a  man  —  with  a  mind  that  opened  so  freely  towards 
Mysticism,  as  was  afterwards  seen — made  Heaven  and 
Earth  consent  in  the  beauty  and  rapture  of  her  espousals. 
True,  a  poet  could  not  do  otherwise ;  but  Milton  has  done 
it  with  a  will.  Often  did  I,  as  a  child,  hear  the  eighth 
book  of  the  "  Paradise "  condemned  by  Puritan  friends, 
because  there  was  so  much  of  "  the  flesh "  in  it.  "  But 
this,"  as  Sterne  says,  "  is  a  vile  translation  :  "  and  nobody 
can  forget  what  Milton  says  in  answer  to  the  accusing 
angel,  who  is  quite  as  much  like  Cotton  Mather  as  Eve 
is  like  Mrs.  Governor  Winthrop.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
by  the  bye,  that  the  word  "  decency  "  is  as  much  lowered  in 
its  signification  since  Milton's  days,  as  the  word  "  accom- 
plished ; "  and  he  tells  the  reverend  gentleman  —  I  beg 
pardon,  the  "angel  guest  familiar  "  — that  it  was  not  Eve's 
"  outside  formed  so  fair  "  (Eve  had  left  the  bower  for  a 
while),  that  enchanted  him,  so  much  as 

"  Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow, 
From  all  her  words  and  actions  mixed  with  love." 


And  what  woman  wants  a  poet  to  say  anything  sweeter  of 
her  than  this  :  — 

"  Yet  when  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  co.nplete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best: 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  ;  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows  ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally  ;  and  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed." 

Apart  from  Eve,  who  had  to  be  put  into  the  poem  some- 
how, and  was  invented  when  the  poet  was  elderly,  Milton's 
Woman  is  just  what  we  might  expect  in  a  Puritan  young 
man  of  severe  training,  much  love  of  music,  and  much  sus- 
ceptibility to  Italian  culture.  Wordsworth's  Woman,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  Mother.  Milton's,  we  may  say,  was  the 
classic  virgin,  just  sprinkled  at  the  mediaeval  font,  and  in- 
spired by  Milton  with  his  own  faith  in  the  supreme  victory 
of  goodness. 

The  charge  which  I  have  lately  seen  made  against  Mil- 
ton, over  and  over  again,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  read- 
ers must  have  seen  it,  is  that,  in  his  Divorce  treatises,  he 
has  maintained  the  right  of  the  man  (under  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  an  unrepealed  Mosaic  statute)  to  repudiate  his 
wife,  and  has  not  allowed  any  such  right  to  the  woman. 
This  charge  is  not  only  false,  it  is  stupid  ;  as  I  shall  very 
summarily  prove. 

Hear  the  poet  himself:  "Lastly:  if  divorce  were 
granted,  as  Beza  and  others  say,  not  for  men,  but  to  release 
afflicted  wives,  certainly,  it  is  not  only  a  dispensation,  but 
a  most  merciful  law.  And  why  it  should  not  yet  be  in  force, 
being  wholly  as  needful,  I  know  not  what  can  be  the  cause 
but  senseless  cruelty."  This  passage  does  not  claim  the 
right  for  women,  but  it  claims  it  in  the  interest  of  women, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  treatise. 

Again,  in  chapter  nineteen :  "  St.  Paul  enlarges  the 
seeming  construction  of  those  places  in  the  gospel,  by  add- 
ing a  case  wherein  a  person  deserted,  which  is  something 
less  than  divorced,  may  lawfully  marry  again.  And  hav- 
ing declared  his  opinion  in  one  case,  he  leaves  a  further 
liberty  for  Christian  prudence,  to  determine  in  cases  of  like 
importance,  using  words  so  plain  as  not  to  be  shifted  off, 
that  a  hrother  or  sister  is  not  under  Jaondage  in  such  cases." 
This  is  much  stronger,  and  is  indeed  sufficient.  Nor  should 
any  reader  fail  to  note  how  careful  Milton  often  is,  in  con- 
structing his  sentences,  to  use  words  that  cover  the  rights 
of  both  husband  and  wife. 

Again,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  book,  Milton  tells 
the  parliament  that  if  they  make  divorce  or  voluntary  sep- 
aration (with  leave  to  marry  again)  lawful,  "  they  shall  set 
free  many  daughters  of  Israel,  not  wanting  much  of  her  sad 
plight  whom  Satan  had  bound  eighteen  years." 

Again,  in  "  Tetrachordon  :  "  "  The  wife  is  not  still  bound 
to  be  the  vassal  of  him  who  is  the  bond-slave  of  Satan ; 
she  being  now  neither  the  image  nor  glory  of  such  a  per- 
son, nor  made  for  him,  nor  left  in  bondage  to  him." 

Again :  "  Where  the  yoke  is  misyoked  —  to  the  griev- 
ance and  manifest  endangering  of  a  brother  or  sister,  rea- 
sons of  a  higher  strain  than  matrimonial  bear  sway." 

Again  :  "  Who  [though]  of  weakest  insight,  may  not  see 
that  this  creating  of  them  male  and  female  "  [though  sub- 
jecting the  woman  to  the  man]  "  cannot  in  any  order  of  rea- 
son or  Christianity  be  of  such  moment  against  the  better  and 
higher  purposes  of  their  creation  as  to  enthral  either  hus- 
band or  wife  to  duties  or  sufferings  unworthy  and  unbe- 
seeming the  image  of  God  in  them  f  Now,  whereas  not 
only  men,  but  good  men,  do  stand  upon  their  right,  their 
estimation,  their  dignity,  in  all  other  actions  and  deport- 
ments, with  warrant  enough  and  good  conscience,  as  nav- 
ing  the  image  of  God  in  them,  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to 
determine  what  is  unworthy  and  unseemly  for  a  man  to  do 
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or  suflTtT  in  wedlock  :  and  the  like  proportionally  may  be 
found  for  woman,  if  we  love  not  to  stand  disnulmg  below 
the  principles  of  humanity.  He  that  said  •  Male  and  fe- 
male created  He  them,'  immediately  before  that,  said  also 
in  the  same  verse,  '  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him,' 
and  redoubled  it,  that  our  thoughts  might  not  be  so  full  of 
dregs  as  to  urge  this  poor  consideration  of  male  and  female, 
without  remembering  the  nobleness  of  that  former  repe- 
tition." 

A^ain :  "  The  law  is  to  tender  the  liberty  and  human 
dignity  of  them  that  live  under  the  law,  whether  it  be  the 
man's  right  above  the  woman  "  [as  the  domestic  superior] 
"  or  the.  woman's  just  appeal  against  wrong  and  servitude, 
but  the  duties  of  marriage  contain  in  them  a  duty  of  benev- 
olence, which  to  do  by  compulsion  against  the  soul  where 
there  can  be  neither  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  but  an  en- 
thralment  to  one  "  [no  sex  mentioned]  "  who  either  cannot 
or  will  not  be  mutual  in  the  godliest  and  the  civilest  ends 
of  that  society,  is  the  ignoblest  and  the  lowest  slavery  that 
a  human  shape  can  be  put  to;  this  law,  therefore,  justly 
and  piously  provides  against  such  an  unmanly  task  of  bond- 
age as  this."  [And]  "  although  there  be  nothing  in  the 
plain  words  of  this  law  that  seems  to  regard  the  afflictions 
of  a  wife,  how  great  soever ;  yet  expositors  determine,  and 
doubtless  determine  rightly,  that  God  was  not  uncompas- 

sionate  of  them  also^'in  the  framing  of  this   law 

Should  God,  who  in  his  law  is  good  to  injured  servants,  by 
granting  them  their  freedom  in  divers  cases,  not  consider 
the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  a  wife,  which  is  no  servant, 
thouoh  ....  to   [her]  by  name   He  gives  no  power   at 

Again :  "  This  law  [is]  not  unmindful  of  the  wife,  as 
was  granted  willingly,  .  .  .  though  beyond  the  letter  of 
this  law,  yet  not  beyond  the  spirit  of  charity." 

Again  :  "  Marriage,  to  be  a  true  and  pious  marriage,  is 
not  in  the  single  power  of  any  person  "  [no  sex  mentioned] ; 
"  the  essence  thereof  ...  is  in  relation  to  another,  the 
making  and  maintaining  causes  thereof  are  all  mutual.  .  .  . 
If  then  either  of  them  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  answerable  in 
these  duties  .  .  .  the  true  bond  of  marriage,  if  there  were 
ever  any  there,  is  already  burst  like  a  rotten  thread  .  .  . 
[God]  therefore,  doth  in  this  law,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Again,  in  the  comment  -on  1  Cor.  vii. :  "  I  argue  that 
[either]  man  or  wife  who  [is]  not  able  or  not  willing  to  per- 
form what  the  inain  ends  of  marriage  demand,  is,"  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  "  The  blameless  person  "  [no  sex  mentioned], "  there- 
fore, has  as  good  a  plea  to  sue  out  his  delivery  from  this 
bondage  as  from  the  desertion  of  an  infidel"  —  the  pro- 
noun "  his  "  being  here  used  under  a  well-known  gram- 
matical law. 

In  referring  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  Milton 
over  and  over  again  argues  from  cases  in  which  the  wife 
was  permitted  by  the  church  to  repudiate  the  husband. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  called  these  blunders 
stupid  is,  that  it  would  obviously  have  been  impossible  for 
Milton  to  weave  the  seventh  of  Corinthians  into  his  Tetra- 
chordon,  or  four-fold  cord,  without  giving  the  wife  similar 
rights  to  those  of  the  husband. 

A^ain,  Milton  quotes  from  the  laws  of  Theodosius 
and  V  alentinian,  as  follows ;  "  As  we  forbid  the  dissolv- 
ing of  marriage  without  just  cause,  so  we  desire  that  a  hus- 
band or  wife  distressed  by  some  adverse  necessity  should 
be  freed  by  an  unhappy  yet  necessary  relief."  And  after 
making  this  quotation,  Milton  says  :  "  What  drachm  of 
wisdom  or  religion  (or,  for  charity  is  the  truest  religion) 
could  there  be  in  that  knowing  age  which  is  not  virt'ually 
summed  up  in  this  most  just  law  ?  .  .  .  Those  other  Chris- 
tian emperors  .  .  .  altered  the  [Roman]  law,  if  aught, 
rather  to  liberty,  for  the  help  and  consideration  of  °the 
weaker  sex,  according  as  the  Gospel  seems  to  make  the 
wife  more  equal  to  her  husband  in  these  conjugal  respects 
than  the  law  of  man  doth.  Therefore,  if  a  man°was  absent 
from  his  wife  four  years,  and  in  that  space  not  heard  of, 
though  gone  to  war  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  she  might 
divorce  and  marry  another  by  the  edict  of  Constantine." 
And  this,  Milton  goes  on  to  say,  giving  us  his  opinion  of  such 
a  law  in  an  oblique  form,  "  was  an  age  of  the  church  both 


ancient,  and  cried  up  still  for  the  most  flourishing  in  knowl- 
edge and  pious  government  since  the  apostles." 

I  might  make  the  case  for  Milton  much  stronger  still  by 
noticing  the  rapid  (often  exceedingly  rapid)  implications  of 
his  writin<? ;  and  by  drawing  out  into  detail,  suggested  by 
these  implications,  his  general  doctrine,  passionately  stated 
oven  in  the  first  treatise,  that  God  "  hath  left  all  his  com- 
mandments under  the  feet  of  charity."  Much,  also,  might 
be  justly  inferred  in  his  favor  from  the  finely  apprehensive 
and  often  pathetic  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  love  and 
marriage.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have  proved  that  in 
his  total  teaching  on  this  subject  Milton  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  woman's  side  of  the  question  ;  and  I  could  go  on 
to  prove,  if  there  were  space,  that  he  stands  committed  in 
her  behalf  to  issues  as  broad  as  anv  that  Mr.  Mill  himself 
could  draw  out  in  this  respect  1  am  not  here  now  to 
criticise  the  doctrine  in  these  matters  ;  I  am  simply  defend- 
ing him  from  charges  of  unreasonableness  and  injustice, 
and  it  is  important  on  every  ground  that  the  truth  should 
be  known.  I  say  he  was  neither  unreasonable  nor  unjust 
in  the  sense  attributed  to  him,  and  it  would  have  been  an 
almost  incredible  shame  and  scandal  if  he  had  been  so. 

I  now  approach  Mr.  Masson's  book  with  the  deepest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  its  author.  His  account  of  these 
Divorce  tracts  appears  to  me  such  as  must  leave  a  wrong 
impression  upon  the  reader,  and  in  other  respects  I  do  not 
follow  him.  Mr.  Masson  admits,  but  only  in  one  place  and 
in  terms  which  do  not  go  far,  that  in  the  later  treatises, 
Milton  "  occasionally  leaves  the  man's  point  of  view,  and 
tries  to  be  considerate  about  the  woman."  Whether  this 
admission  covers,  or  anything  like  covers,  my  extracts,  let 
the  reader  judge.  But  Mr.  Masson  tells  us  of  the  first 
treatise  —  what  reviewers  have  unguardedly  extended  to 
the  whole  literature — just  this  :  — 

"My  last  remark  is  that  Milton,  in  his  tract,  writes 
wholly  from  the  man's  point  of  view,  and  in  the  man's  in- 
terest, with  a  strange  oblivion  of  the  woman's.  The  tract 
is  wholly  a  plea  for  the  right  of  a  man  to  give  his  wife  a 
bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her  home  to  her  father.  There 
is  no  distinct  word  about  any  counterpart  right  for  a  woman 
who  has  married  an  unsuitable  husband,  to  give  him  a  bill 
of  divorcement  and  send  him  back  to  his  mother.  On  the 
whole  subject  of  the  woman's  interests  in  the  affair  Milton 
is  suspiciously  silent."  Well,  even  this  is  not,  as  my  first 
extracts  show,  a  defensible  statement  Mr.  Masson  has 
evidently  read  chapter  xii.  of  the  first  book,  for  he  quotes 
from  it;  but  just  let  us  attend  to  it  more  closely.  The 
heading  of  the  chapter  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  is  probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  every  one  who 
happens  to  marry,  hath  not  the  calling  ;  and,  therefore, 
upon  unfitness  found  and  considered,  force  ought  not  to  be 
used." 

There  is  not  a  word  about  sex  here,  and  Milton  was  not 
80  dull  as  not  to  see  that  he  could  not  make  good  logic  of 
his  case  if  he  attempted  to  limit  the  outcome  of  this  princi- 
ple to  the  man's  side.  The  chapter  itself  is  still  clearer :  — 
"  It  is  most  sure  that  some  ...  are  destitute  of  •  .  . 
marriageable  gifts,  and  consequently  have  not  the  calling  to 
marry.°.  .  .  Yet  it  is  as  sure  that  many  such,  not  of  their 
own  desire,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  friends,  or  not  know- 
ing themselves,  do  often  enter  into  wedlock ;  where,  finding 
the  difference  at  length  between  the  duties  of  a  married 
life,  and  the  gifts  of  a  single  life,  what  unfitness  of  mind, 
what  wearisomeness,  scruples,  and  doubts,  to  an  incredible 
offence  and  displeasure,  are  like  to  follow  between,  may  be' 
soon  imagined ;  whom  thus  to  shut  up  and  immure,  and 
shut  up  together,  the  one  with  a  mischosen  mate,  the  other 
in  a  mistaken  calling,  is  not  a  course  that  Christian  wisdom 
and  tenderness  ought  to  use.  As  for  a  custom  that  some 
parents  and  guardians  have  of  forcing  marriages,  it  will  be 
better  to  say  nothing  of  such  a  savage  inhumanity,  but 
only  this,  that  the  law  which  gives  not  all  freedom  of 
divorce  to  any  creature,  endued  with  reason,  so  assassi- 
nated, is  next  in  cruelty." 

Now  "  any  creature  endued  with  reason "  is  a  phrase 
that  most  clearly  includes  women,  and  as  women  are  more 
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frequently  forced  to  marry  against  their  will  than  men,  the 
passage  must  refer  mainly  to  their  case.  But,  more,  far 
more  than  this,  —  was  Milton  so  dull  as  not  to  perceive 
that  all  this  carried  with  it  obvious  consequences  in  favor 
of  women,  and  some  of  these  consequences  stronger  than 
any  it  carried  on  behalf  of  men  ?  1  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve it ;  no,  not  for  a  moment.  The  poor  man  is  ''  not 
such  a  fool  as  he  looks." 

Once  more.  This  short,  but  pregnant  chapter  may  sug- 
gest to  any  one  who  does  not  sf  e  it  at  once,  why  the  man's 
right  came  first,  and  remained  paramount  in  the  mind  of 
Milton.  Notice  the  phrases,  —  "  the  one  with  a  mixchosen 
mate,  the  other  with  a  mistaken  calling."  Now  Milton 
could  not  very  well  have  written  otherwi.-e  than  this,  hold- 
ing the  opinions  which,  in  other  respects,  he  did  hold.  To 
this  day,  indeed,  most  people  hold  that,  the  initiative  in 
marriage  being  the  man's,  the  first  choice  being  his,  certain 
social  consequences  follow,  which  women  do  not  consider 
very  favorable  to  them.  How  could  Milton  do  other  than 
hold  that  if  there  was  any  right  of  rejection  at  all  it  lay 
first  with  the  one  who  initiated  the  contract  and  assumed 
its  most  obvious  social  responsibilities  ?  A  little  frank 
thought  upon  this  question  will  supply  what  cannot  prettily 
be  written  here.  One  of  my  extracts  from  the  first  treatise 
Mr.  Masson  quotes,  following  it  up  further,  and  quoting 
some  harshly-sounding  words  of  the  poet's  ;  but  this  criti^ 
cism  is,  in  my  opinion,  unjust.  We  must  remember  that 
Milton  was  a  very  plain  speaker,  always ;  there  was  often 
what  a  French  idiom  would  call  a  lirutalily  about  his  lan- 
guage, but  it  only  came  of  his  having  a  small  organ  of  Se- 
cretiveness.  And,  if  you  had  taxed  him  on  these  matters, 
he  would  have  replied,  "Nature  has  made  certain  differ- 
ences which  involve  these  results.  Those  differences  are 
facts  —  what  would  you  have  ?  " 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Masson  is  not  as  positively  fair  as 
he  meant  to  be.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  observe  that  in 
the  first  treatises  Milton  omitted  all  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren and  other  practical  matters,  unless  you  add  (which  is 
not  added)that  he  deals  with  them  afterwards.  Nor  is  it, 
I  think,  true  to  say  that  "  Tetrachordon  "  is  a  dull  pam- 
phlet ;  nor  to  say,  as  Professor  Seeley  once  did,  that  Mil- 
ton's arguments  are  out  of  date.  The  author  of  "  Friends 
in  Council"  does  not  think  so  (see  "Companions  of  my 
Solitude  ")  ;  and  readers  of  the  Contemporary  lievieiv  will 
remember  an  article  by  the  late  Professor  Conington,  in 
which  that  gentleman,  criticising  Dr.  Liddon,  hammered 
away  for  several  pages  at  the  difficulty  in  making  sense  of 
certain  texts  in  the  Gospels;  just  as  Milton  did,  only  he 
did  not  come  to  Milton's  conclusion,  that  the  words  attrib- 
uted to  the  Founder  of  Christianity  are  grammatically 
irreconcilable  with  any  conceivable  view  of  what  his 
meaning  must  have  been. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  whose  otherwise  fine 
article  in  the  above-named  Review  for-  August  last  is  open 
to  a  good  deal  of  adverse  comment  as  to  this  question.  It 
represents  Milton  as  utterly  and  harshly  unmindful  of  the 
woman's  case  —  which  we  have  seen  is  not  true.  But  Mr. 
Bayne  falls  into  a  trap  which  Milton's  contemporaries  did 
not  escape,  and  into  which  Mr.  Masson  and  others  have 
followed  them.     Mr.  Bayne  says :  — 

"()f  all,  except  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  ends  of 
marriage,  Milton  is  loftily  disdainful.  He  assigns  to 
married  love  all  those  spiritual  joys  which  seem,  as  such, 
to  pertain  rather  to  fHendship;  and  the  man  wlio  cannot 
love  his  wife  as  the  sister  of  his  spirit,  is  permitted,  nay,  is 
bound,  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her 
»way." 

When  I  happen  to  read  anything  so  wildly  wide  of  the 
mark  as  this  is  (in  my  opinion),  I  (eel  as  if  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  be  lappt-d  in  a  short  fainting-fit  —  till  the 
first  ^hock  had  gone  off.  The  fact  is,  the  critics  are  all 
misled  by  Milton's  language  about  a  "  fit  conversing  soul," 
"a mute  and  spiritless  mate,"  "due  conver-'^ation,"  and  the 
like.  But  surely  they  might  have  noticed  other  hints 
which  are  nearly  as  frequent  and  nuitp  as  strongly  worded. 
Do  they  one  and  all  remember  noiliing  about  the  "  joliiest" 
things  in  the  "  Song  of  Solomon  "  ?  about  marriage  being 


the  "  mystery  of  Joy  "  f  Cannot  they  remember  who  wrote 
the  words,  "  Here  lights  his  purple  lamp,  here  reigns  and 
revels"?  Must  they  needs  overlook  passage  after  pas- 
sage of  the  most  striking  kind  in  the  treatises,  passages 
which  plainly  show  that  Milton  was  anything  but-"  disdain- 
ful "  in  Mr.  Bayne's  sense,  and  that  the  iron  had  gone  deep 
in  more  ways  than  one  with  him  ?  Cannot  they  remember 
that  he  was  admittedly  a  man  of  great  physical  energy, 
eager  in  his  educational  schemes  for  the  full  culture  of  the 
body,  proud,  in  his  own  haughty  way,  of  his  personal 
beauty  and  force ;  and  a  man  who,  to  use  his  own  words, 
having  lived  strictly  in  youth,  had  made  haste  to  light  the 
nuptial  torch  ? 

Do  the  critics  imagine  that  because  Mary  Powell  was  a 
Royalist,  she  would  be  the  one  that  would  see  the  beauty  of 
"the  purple  lamp,"  and  understand  "the  mystery  of  joy," 
and  that  because  Milton  was  a  Puritan  he  behaved  like  Mr. 
Casaubon  ?  Apparently  some  of  them  do ;  at  least  Mr. 
Bayne  says  that  Dorothea  Brooke  and  Milton  might  have 
made  a  fitting  match  ;  and  one  of  Milton's  contemporaries 
suggested  that  what  he  wanted  was  a  wife  who  could  talk 
to  him  in  Greek.  But  the  secret  lies  deeper  than  all  this. 
It  is  but  too  plain  that  his  first  experience  in  marriage  came 
to  him  as  a  slap  in  the  face,  —  I  speak  in  metaphor,  not 
meaning  that  Mary  Powell  hit  him, —  and  that  the  phrase 
"  mute  and  spiiitless  mate  "  means  much  more  than  a  mate 
who  couldn't  talk  Greek.  In  "  Middlemarch  "  there  is  a 
story  of  a  French  girl  who  stabbed  her  husband  because  his 
fondness  bored  her.  Milton  would  not  have  cared  for 
Mary  Powell's  want  of  Greek  (which  he  must  have  known 
before  marrying  her)  if  he  had  not  found  that  his  fondness 
bored  her.  He  does  not  use  the  phrase  "  an  image  of 
phlegm  "  for  nothing.  It  is  idle  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bayne  does, 
that  the  fault  was  Milton's.  There  was  no  "  fault,"  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  on  either  side.  There  was  a  mistake  —  and 
the  misery  was  for  both.  As  far  as  knowledge  of  the  world 
goes,  there  is  every  probability  that  Mary  Powell  had  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  than  Milton  ;  and  all  we  can  gather 
about  her  leads  to  the  presumption  that  she  suffered  only, 
or  chiefly,  as  a  worldly-minded  woman  suffers  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  "  mystery  of  joy  "  in  marriage,  or  any  other 
mystery  of  joy,  but  was  pretty  much  like  Rosamond  Lydgate, 
—  could  flouriv^h,  like  other,  basil-plants,  on  murdered 
lovers'  brains,  and  would  talk  of  "  my  husband,"  and  her 
rights  in  "  my  husband,"  just  as  if  he  werfe  "  my  tea-tray" 
or  "  my  ribbons."  To  plead  for  pity  for  her,  as  Mr.  Masson 
and  Mr.  Bayne  do,  is  quite  unnecessary,  I  was  going  to  say 
false — and  half  consciously  false  —  gallantry.  She  is 
pitied  —  abundantly  pitied,  —  and  her  side  of  the  story  has 
been  carefully  idealized.  All  the  critics  must  know  that 
the  real  honest  difficulty  in  the  case  is  to  make  any  head- 
way on  behalf  of  Milton.  The  first  impulse,  and  a  very 
strong  and  right  impulse  too,  of  every  man  is  to  take  the 
woman's  part  ;  and  as  for  women,  their  feeling  of  resent- 
ment towards  a  fellow  like  that  Milton  is  bitter  and  inerad- 
icable. The  immense  majority  of  human  beings  are  as 
incapable  as  poor  Mary  Powell  of  the  "  mystery  of  joy ;  " 
and  neither  men  nor  women  in  general  could  be  got  by  a 
forty-Milton  power  of  eloquence  to  understand  that  with 
him  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  "taking  part  "  with  one 
side  or  the  ether,  or  of  quarrelling  or  making  up  a  quarrel. 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  the  ghost  of  the 
phantasm  of  a  doubt  that  in  receiving  Mary  Powell  back, 
after  the  two  years  of  separation,  Milton  acted  against  the 
deepest  suggestions  of  his  own  instincts;  and  that  if  there 
had  been  any  means  of  thumbscrewing  out  of  him.  later  on,, 
his  most  secret  thought,  it  would  have  been,  "  I  have  done 
an  ill  thing  both  for  this  woman  and  myself" 

That  is  my  rendering  of  the  story  —  and  the  reader  will 
please  once  more  to  observe  that  I  am  not  now  going  about 
to  express  general  opinions.  I  will,  however,  express  this 
opinion  :  that  after  a  man  has  once  been  guilty  of  an  act 
ofliilsehood  to  his  own  strongest  convictions  of  the  truth  of 
things  —  such  as  I  conceive  Milton  to  have  been  guilty  of 
in  receiving  back  Mary  Powell  (for  reasons  of  kindness 
and  family  convenience)  —  all  the  subsequent  procedure  of 
his  mind  will  be  specially  liable  to  be  flawed  with  insin- 
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cerity.  I  am  not  Baying  here  that  Milton  was  right  in  bis 
convictions;  all  I  maintain  is,  that  in  the  so-called  recon- 
ciliation («A,  la  belle  reconciliation  !)  he  smothered  the  deep- 
est of  tliem.  lie  did.  And  in  so  doing  he  parted  forever 
with  what  he  had  up  to  that  moment  held  —  the  turquoise 
that  turns  yellow  at  the  approach  of  a  lie. 

During  many  years  of  my  early  life,  Milton  was  the  only 
poet  of  whom  I  knew  anything  in  the  volume  form  — and  I 
Dad  not  the  whole  even  of  him.  I  think  the  perfection  of 
his  "  numlwrs  "  must  have  had  its  effect  upon  me ;  but 
what  chic-tly  moved  me  in  his  writings  was  the  perpetually 
recurring  echo  of  that  one  note,  in  "  Comus,"  — 

"  Virtue  may  bo  assailed,  but  never  hurt ; ." 

and  among  the  very  first  lines  that  ever  I  got  by  heart  were 
these  six :  — 

"  Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue  —  she  alone  is  free  I 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her!" 

Apart  from  all  "  condescending  upon  particulars,"  as  the 
Scotch  say,  to  read  Milton  but  a  little  was  to  be,  so  far,  in 
an  atraosphcro  of*  intense  and  almost  strained  ideality. 
There  is  something  else.  As  a  Doctrine  of  Reverence 
towards  God,  Justice  and  Kindness  towards  men,  and 
Celestial  Fellowship  among  the  good,  Christianity  had  a 
real  possession  of  me  ;  but,  as  Creed  and  a  Story,  it  had 
but  a  faint  hold  either  of  my  head  or  my  heart.  And, 
looking  back,  lean  now  se>s  that  this  hold  would  have  been 
still  weaker  but  for  Milton.^ 

Hill  Christianized  classicism,  or  classicized  Christianity, 
was  the  go-between  or  intermediate  influence  which  made 
my  mental  history  as  nearly  sane  as  it  could  be  under  the 
circumstances.  Say  not  that  a  little  boy  could  not  enter 
into  such  matters  —  our  lives  are  largely  influenced  by 
things  that  we  don't  enter  into  at  the  time.  At  all  events, 
I  lived  day  and  night  in  an  atmosphere  of  idealisms  of  the 
most  passionate  kind.  I  say  night  advisedly,  for  when  1 
was  nine  or  ten  years  old,  I  used  to  go  to  bed  early  that.I 
might  revel  with  my  head  under  the  clothes  in  visions  — 

"  Planets  suns  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense  ;  " 

(to  prevent  -mistakes,  please  observe  that  this  is  Aken- 
side,  not  Milton)  and  —  beautiful  women.  These  were 
to  me  simply  so  much  beauty;  but  —  and  it  is  a  mighty 
hut  —  the  beauty  used  to  make  me  ill.  On  one  oicasion  a 
pretty  young  woman  —  a  dress-maker  she  was,  who  after- 
wards married  a  "reformed"  rake,  had  ricketty  children, 
and  shamefully  neglected  them — was  spending  the  even- 
ing with  my  mother,  in  expectation  of  seeina  her  sweet- 
heart, who  was  my  father's  lodger.  She  wore  a  very  low 
dress,  and  her  beautiful  bust  disturbed  me  so,  that,  though 
it  was  a  frosty  night,  I  could  not  stay  in  the  room,  and 
went  out  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  The  fact  is  —  now 
be  sure  you  laugh  at  this !  —  I  could  not  speak  when 
spoken  to,  for  palpitation  of  the  heart,  so  I  went  out  for 
shame ;  and  a  very  bad  cold  I  caught,  to  the  very  great 
anger  of  my  tender  mother. 

This  liability  to  incredible  excitement  from  even  the 
thought  of  lovely  womanhood  —  the  sons  of  Belial  will 
please  suspend  their  laughter  —  contiirued  for  years  after- 
wards, —I  was  then  nine.  At  thirteen  1  went  to  my  flrst 
regular  situation.  I  had  not  been  four  hours  in  the  law- 
yer's office,  where  I  was  "  fiig,"  before  the  sons  of  Belial 
there  were  doing  their  best  to  corrupt  me ;  but  they  could 
tell  me  nothing  that  I  did  not  know.'  A  short  time  before, 
a  stranger  had  offered  to  my  mother,  at  wastcpaper  price, 
three  odd  volumes  of  Ephraim  Chambers's  old  Cyclopaedia. 
The  plates  were  complete;  and  I  very  soon  made  my,r 
self  master  of  all  the  book  had  to  say  upon  some  topics  as 
to  which  I  had  up  to  that  date  remained  in  total  ignorance, 
without  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  even  a  guess.     I 


was,  therefore,  more  than  a  match  for  these  genteel  ruff- 
ians. But  I  may  say  that  the  effect  upon  my  mind  of  the 
knowledge  I  acquired  was  almost  overwhelming  ;  I  was 
bouleoersd ;  there  is  no  word  for  it.  Only  to  my  previous 
feelings  towards  women  was  now  added  an  amount  of  pity 
that  used  to  seem  more  than  I  could  bear. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  became  ill  in  a  queer,  languid  way, 
and  had  to  keep  the  bed — to  my  unutterable  misery.  I 
was  not  ill  very  long,  however,  and,  as  I  got  better,  I  found 
a  new  life  had  begun  for  me.  When  I  was  about  to  return 
to  my  situation,  my  father  —  as  the  reader  will  say,  most 
properly,  kindly,  and  wisely  —  gave  me  a  little  lecture  of 
caution  and  dissuasion  about  bad  company,  and  the  vices 
into  which  "  youths  "  so  often  fall.  I  interrupted  him  sev- 
eral times,  saying  eagerly  and  even  violently  that  whatever 
other  "  youths  "  wanted  (my  father  was  fond  of  the  word 
"youths")  such  advice  was  not  wanted  by  me.  Every- 
bo<ly  will  understand  that  this  made  matters  worse,  and 
that  the  fiatherly  lecture  grew  all  the  more  serious.  The 
end  was,  for  the  moment,  a  passion  of  tears  on  my  part,  and 

—  I  had  better  go  on  frankly  with  my  tale  —  a  threat  to 
leave  the  house  that  night,  even  if  I  slept  in  the  streets. 
Of  course  my  mother  interfered,  and  for  a  time  the  matter 
rested  ;  but  the  wound  did  not  heal,  and  eventually  I  did 
go  and  engage  lo<lging8  for  myself  away  from  home. 

Of  this  i  will  now  say  no  more.  But  I  must  go  on  to  add 
that  though  there  was  never  any  unkindness  between  my 
father  and  me,  and  though  I  was  —  here  again  I  had  better 
be  frank  —  a  dutiful  son  in  ways  which  need  not  l)e  men- 
tioned, that  wound  neier  healed  ;  at  least  there  was  always 
a  gulf,  or  rather  the  mutual  suspicion  of  a  gulf,  between 
my  father  and  me.  I  felt  it  desperately  hard  to  be  no  bet- 
ter understood,  than  all  that  came  to ;  and  in  that  episode, 
which  ended  with  the  crying  fit,  began  a  feud  between  me 
and  the  world,  which  has  lasted  to  this  hour,  and  still  looks 
lively.  And  here  is  the  essence  of  the  (eud.  Although 
the  faith  of  the  Lady  in  Milton's  "  Comus  "  was  mine,  I 
never  could  understand  why,  for  that  reason,  the  ascetic  or 
puritan  line  should  be  drawn  between  "  the  spirit "  and 
"  the  flesh  "  (to  use  unwillingly  words  hateful  to  me,  and  as 
I  believe,  disastrous  in  their  use  by  others).  I  never  was 
conscious  of  any  reason  for  such  a  line,  and  always  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  it.  Robertson  of  Brighton  has  left  on 
record  a  short  account  of  his  feelings  towards  women  when 
very  young :  — 

"  The  beings  that  floated  before  me,  robed  in  vestures 
more  delicate  than  mine,  were  beings  of  another  order. 
The  thought  of  one  of  them  becoming  mine  was  not  rap- 
ture, but  pain.  ...  At  seven  years  old  woman  was  a 
sacred  dream,  of  which  I  would  not  talk.  Marriage  was 
degradation.  I  remember  being  angry  on  hearing  it  said 
of  a  lovely  Swede  —  the  loveliest  being  I  ever  saw  —  that 
she  was  likely  to  get  married  in  England.  She  gave  me 
her  hair,  lines,  books,  and  I  worshipped  her  only  as  I 
should  have  done  a  living  rainbow;  with  no  further  feel- 
ing. Yet  I  was  then  eighteen,  and  she  was  to  me  for  years 
nothing  more  than  a  calm,  clear,  untroubled  fiord  of  beauty, 
glassing  heaven  deep,  deep  below,  so  deep  that  I  never 
dreamed  of  an  attempt  to  reach  the  heaven.  ...  It  is 
feelings  such  as  these  —  call  them  romantic  if  you  will  — 
which  I  know,  from  personal  experience,  can  keep  a  man 
all  his  youth  through,  before  a  hijiher  faith  has  been  called 
into  being,  from  every  species  of  vicious  and  low  indul- 
gence in  every  shape  and  form." 

Now,  these  feelings"  were  mine  (and  they  still  are  mine), 
with  this  exception,  that  I  should  never  have  flinched  from 
the  idea  of  a  beautiful  woman's  getting  married.  My  feel- 
ings towards  his  "  lovely  Swede,"  if  I  had  known  her, 
would  have  had  no  thought  of  marriage  in  them,  but  they 
would  have  been  passionate,  though  I  am  sure  as  full  of 
awe  as  his,  and  there  would  have  been  no  revulsion  from 
the  idea  of  marriage  in  them.  Nor  can  I  understand  such 
a  revulsion  —  though  I  can  quite  understand  the  idea  of 
being  in  total  abeyance  even  (yet  why  even  ?)  in  the  case 
of  the  most  intense  love  between  a  human  couple.  And 
1  find  on  reflection  that  1  have  always  had  towards  w^omen 

—  or  rather  towards  woman  —  emotions  of  rapture  which 
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will  not  coalesce,  or  at  least  which  never  do  seem  to  coa- 
lesce, with  such  fancies  as  that  of  Robertson's  about  mar- 
riage being  a  profanation.  Some  such  idea  seems  to  run 
through  whole  literatures,  and  to  belong  to  whole  races  of 
men  and  women ;  but  I  never  had  a  film  of  it.  You  may 
find  it  in  a  diluted  form  even  in  Mr.  Lecky  —  indeed  you 
may  find  it  almost  everywhere ;  I  have  been  knocking 
my  shins  against  it  all  my  life  —  I  mean  against  the  spirit- 
and-flesh  prejudice.  Robertson's  account  of  his  own 
youthful  feelings  in  these  matters  will  stand  exactly  for 
mine  if  you  will  only  add  another  feeling,  which,  again, 
naturally  associates  itself  with  emotions  of  impersonal  rap- 
ture —  such  as  we  must  go  elsewhere  for  :  — 

"  These  thou  shall  not  take, 
The  laurel,  the  palms,  and  the  paean,  the  breast  of  the  nymphs 

in  the  brake ; 
Breasts   more  soft  than  a  dove's,  that  tremble  with   tenderer 

breath  ; 
And  all  the  wings  of  the  Loves,  and  all  the  joy  before  death. 
All  the  feet  of  the  hours  that  sound  as  a  single  lyre. 
Dropped  and  deep  in  the  flowers,  with  strings  that  flicker  like 

fire.  ... 
More  than  these  wilt   thou   give,  things  fairer  than  all  these 

things  ?  " 

And  Aphrodite  was  — 

"  A  blossom  of  flowering  seas. 
Clothed  round  with  the  world's  desire  as  with  raiment,  and  fair 

as  the  foam. 
And  fleeter  than  kindled  fire,  and  a  goddess.  .  .  . 
Her  deep  hair  heavily  laden  with  odor  and  color  of  flowers. 
White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water,  a  silver  splendor,  a  flame 
Bent  down  unto  us  that  besought  her,  and  earth  grew  sweet  with 

her  name.  .  .  . 
Flushed  from  the  full-flushed  wave,  and  imperial,  her  foot  on 

the  sea; 
And  the  wonderful  waters  knew  her,  the  winds  and  the  viewless 

ways, 
And  the  roses  grew  rosier,  and  bluer  the  sea-blue  stream  of  the 

bays." 

Now,  where  is  the  good,  where  is  the  sense  of  calling  this 
Pagan  ?  You  might  call  it  Abracadabrism,  and  what  then  ? 
It  would  follow  that  I  was  an  Abracadabran,  and  yet  I 
was  a  pure  worshipper  of  woman.  Though  friendly 
with  at  least  one  morally  heterodox  person,  I  would 
not  hold  any  intercourse  with  a  drunkard,  or  a  loose 
liver  in  these  days  ;  and  now,  —  1  have  outgrown  my 
cruel  and  wicked  Pharisaism,  but  I  am  still  an  Abraca- 
dabran. As  far  as  his  lights  would  let  him,  Milton  was  — 
pace  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  who  is,  1  maintain,  wholly  abroad 
upon  this  question  —  an  Abracadabraii  also.  Only  a  very 
bad  Abracadabran  could  have  written  the  eighth  book  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  song  of  Comus  himself.  .  .  .  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  say,  "  I  care  nothing  for  life  and  the  world 
around  without  God  and  Immortality,"  would  that  imply 
that  I  was  "  disdainful  "  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  life  and 
nature?  Not  it.  It  would  still  be  true  that  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  life  and  nature  seem  to  me  to  demand  these  ideas 
in  the  background.  Without  them,  the  beauty  and  glory 
are  as  a  painted  transparency  with  no  light  behind  it  —  a 
thing  no  one  cares  twopence  for.  Just  in  that  vein  did 
Milton  write  with  fury  of  his  demand  in  marriage  for  "  a 
fit  conversing  soul,"  and  his  horror  of  "  a  mute  and  spirit- 
less mate."  To  use  language  which  I  repudiate,  but  which 
he  would  not  have  objected  to  (living  in  those  days;  I  be- 
lieve he  would  now),  all  his  high-flown  phra.ses  about  this 
"fit  conversing  soul"  and  his  trampling  down  of  other, 
matters  meant  just  this :  "  The  spirit  without  the  flesh 
is  endurable ;  the  flesh  without  the  spirit  I  will  not  have 
on  any  terms ;  at  least  not  by  legal  compulsion."  For  it 
must  be  remembered  in  justice  to  Milton,  that  he  every- 
where implies  what  he  also  expressly  says :  "  If  any  man 
counsel  me  to  bear  this  cross,  I  listen  to  him  as  an  angel 
from  heaven  ;  but  if  he  would  compel  me,  I  know  him  tor 
Satan." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  I  am  told  that  two  re- 
cent reviews  have  stated  opinions  of  the  nature  of  Milton's 


trouble  which  are  on  the  same  track  as  my  own  —  though 
stronger,  and  indeed  too  strong.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Masson  thinks  it  almost  proved  that  the  first 
treatise  was  written  while  Mrs.  Milton  was  actually  under 
his  roof.  In  a  quarter  from  which  we  usually  get  much 
better  things,  one  of  these  reviews  is  now  accused  of  bor- 
rowing the  notion  from  the  other,  and  both  are  put  out  of 
court  on  the  very  ground  I  have  ridiculed,  —  namely,  that 
Mary  Powell  was  young  and  a  Royalist  1  The  idea  that 
because  a  girl  is  the  belle  of  a  ball-room  she  cannot  also  be 
Milton's  "image  of  earth  and  phlegm  "  is  one  of  those  ab- 
surdities which  remind  us  of  the  thick  coatings  of  ignorance 
and  inapprehensiveness  through  which  the  truth  in  these 
matters  has  got  to  bullet  its  way,  even  among  cultivated 
men  of  the  Morld. 


THE   RUFF  AND  ITS   SUCCESSORS. 

The  ruff  and  the  various  other  neck-ornaments  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  have  a  little  history,  which  illustrates  in  no 
slight  degree  the  mannerisms  and  social  peculiarities  of 
those  of  our  ancestors  who  wore  them  ;  and  towards  form- 
ing that  history,  we  have  gathered,  chiefly  from  very  remote 
sources,  a  good  deal  of  matter,  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  new  to  our  readers. 

The  first  introduction  of  ruffs  into  England  appears  to 
have  taken  place  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
King  Philip  of  Spain  with  our  Queen  Mary,  these  person- 
apes  being  represented  on  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in 
1554,  with  small  ruffs  about  their  necks  as  well  as  their 
wrists.  The  neck-ruffs  consist  of  one  set  of  folds  only  ;  and 
the  diminutive  ones  round  their  wrists  resemble  greatly  the 
larger  ones.  By  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
betn  to  the  throne,  only  four  years  after  the  above  date, 
the  ruff,  had  increased  very  largely  in  size,  as  her  Great 
Seal  bears  ample  witness.  This  seal  expresses  minutely 
the  court-dress  of  the  time  ;  a  hand  reaching  from  a  cloud 
on  each  side  the  seal,  holds  back  the  royal  robes,  in  order 
that  the  dress  under  them  may  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  art  of  starching,  though  at  this  time  well  known  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Flanders,  had  not  yet  reached  Eng- 
land ;  ruff's,  therefore,  must  have  been  an  expensive  wear, 
as  the  stiffened  linen  Imported  from  Flanders  could  not  be 
made,  to  support  itself  after  having  been  once  washed. 

In  the  year  1564,  Queen  Elizabeth  first  used  a  coach. 
Her  coachman,  William  Boenen,  was  a  Dutchman  ;  and  his 
wife  understood  the  art  of  starching.  Her  Majesty,  no 
doubt,  availed  herself  of  Mrs.  Boenen's  skill,  and  seems  to 
have  exclusively  possessed  the  secret  of  starching  a  ruff, 
till  the  arrival,  soon  after,  of  Madame  Dinghcn,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  worshipful  knight,  who  came  from  Flanders  to  set 
up  as  a  clear-starcher  in  London.  "The  most  curious 
wives,"  says  Stow,  "  now  made  for  themselves  ruffs  of  cam- 
bric, and  sent  them  to  Mrs.  Dinghen  to  be  starched,  who 
charged  high  prices ;  after  a  time  made  themselves  ruffs  of 
lawn  ;  and  thereupon  arose  a  general  scoff  or  by- word,  that 
shortly  they  would  make  their  ruffs  of  spiders'  web.  Mrs. 
Dinghen  at  last  took  their  daughters  as  her  pupils ;  her 
usual  terms  were  four  or  five  pounds  for  teaching  them  to 
starch,  and  one  pound  for  the  art  of  seething  starch." 

With  regard  to  the  making  of  starch  in  this  country,  we 
find,  on  referring  to  the  state  papers  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  was  secured  to 
one  Richard  Young,  described  as  a  justice,  about  the  year 
1588  ;  and  in  December,  1589,  there  was  a  prosecution 
against  an  infringer  on  the  patent.  The  subject  of  this  was 
"  Charles  Glead,  gentleman,  now  resident  in  Kent,  found 
and  proved  a  maker  of  starch  at  one  Mr.  Draper's,  a  gen- 
tleman in  Bedenwell  in  the  said  county."  Mr.  Glead,  it 
appears,  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  allegations  against 
him,  but  confessed  that  he  had  also  made  starch  "  at  his 
father's  in  OxTordshire."  Indeed,  he  had  the  hardihood  to 
tieclare  to  the  queen's  messengers  that  he  would  make 
starch  notwithstanding  any  patent  or  other  warrant  yet 
granted,  unless- it  was  set  down  by  act  of  parliament.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  very 
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refractory  gcDtleman  of  Kent.  Another  instance  occurs 
about  the  year  ICOO,  of  the  authorities  descending  upon  the 
house  of  Osmund  Withers  of  Taunton,  who  was  charged 
with  a  like  infringement. 

The  tools  used  in  starching  were  called  setting-sticks, 
struts,  and  poking-sticks  ;  the  first  two  were  made  of  wootl  or 
bone,  the  last  of  iron,  and  heated  in  the  fire.  By  this  heated 
tool,  the  folds  accjuired  that  accurate  and  seemly  order 
which  constituted  the  beauty  of  this  very  preposterous  at- 
tire. When  the  use  of  starch  and  poking-sticks  had  ren- 
dered the  arrangement  of  a  ruff  easy,  their  size  began 
rapidly  to  increase.  Those  both  of  men  and  women,  writes 
Stow  again,  "  became  intolerably  large,  being  a  (juarter  of 
a  yard  deep.  This  fashion  was  called  in  London  the 
French  fashion  ;  but  when  Englishmen  came  to  Paris,  the 
French  knew  it  not,  and,  in  derision,  called  it  the  English 
monster,"  At  this  time,  he  who  had  the  deepest  ruff  and 
tne  longest  rapier  was  held  to  be  the  greatest  gallant;  a 
proclamation  was  then  issued  against  both,  and  selected 

Save  citizens  were  placed  at  every  gate  of  London  to  cut 
erufl's  and  to  break  the  rapier-points  of  all  that  exceeded 
a  yard's  length  in  their  rapier,  or  a  "  nail  of  a  yard  "  in  the 
depth  of  their  rufls.  In  1582,  ruffs  and  gorgets,  which 
were  a  modification  of  this  attire  used  by  the  ladies,  were 
probably  in  their  greatest  splendor. 

Ruffs,  in  their  stiff  and  formal  shape,  were  considered  by 
both  sexes  rather  as  the  demonstration  of  a  grave  and  de- 
mure character  than  an  aid  to  beauty.  It  was  not  long 
after  their  introduction  that  the  younger  ladies,  disinclined 
to  conceal  their  goodly  necks  from  the  eyes  of  their  ad- 
mirers, opened  the  front  of  their  ruffs,  and  elevated  the 
part  behind  their  heads,  thus  incurring  the  censure  of  that 
worthy  dissector  of  abuses,  Philip  Stubbs.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  gorget,  called,  in  more  modern  times,  a  whisk, 
is  shown  in  Vertue's  priut  of  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Lord 
Hunsdon  ;  here  you  see  all  the  younger  ladies  including 
the  queen,  with  their  necks  exposed,  whilst  the  eider  ones 
submit  to  the  concealment  effected  by  the  fore-part  of  the 
ornamental  attire. 

The  weight  of  this  new  article  of  dress,  when  formed  of 
a  frame  of  wire  covered  with  the  finest  point-lace,  was  so 
great,  that  the  "  piccadilly  "  —  a  stiffened  collar  used  by 
both  sexes  to  support  their  neck-ornaments  —  was  devised. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  some  manuscript  notes  on  this  subject 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  writes,  that  Higgins,  a 
tailor,  introduced  the  improved  piccadilly,  and  his  dexterity 
in  making  this  article  of  dress  brought  him  into  high  vogue 
with  the  fair  sex.  His  house,  adds  Sir  Joseph,  "  stood  on 
the  north  side  of-  Coventry  Street,  opposite  the  licensed 
gaming-house  at  the  corner  of  the  Haymarket,  very  near 
the  beginning  of  Piccadilly,  which  was  then  called  the 
Reading  Road,  and  afterwards  took  its  name  from  the  well- 
known  piccadilly  house."  Hone,  in  his  "  Everyday  Book," 
tells  a  somewhat  different  story,  but  equally  worth  quota- 
tion. 

"  The  picadil,"  writes  he,  "  was  the  round  hem,  or  the 
piece  set  about  the  edge  or  skirt  of  a  garment,  whether  at 
top  or  bottom  ;  also  a  kind  of  stiff  collar,  made  in  fashion  of 
a  band,  that  went  about  the  neck  and  round  about  the  shoul- 
ders :  hence  the  term  '  wooden  piccadilloes  '  (meaning  the 
pillory)  in  '  Hudibras.'  At  the  time  that  ruffs  and  pica- 
dils  were  much  in  fashion,  there  was  a  celebrated  ordinary 
near  St.  James's,  called  Piccadilly,  because,  as  some  say, 
it  was  the  outmost  or  skirt  house,  situate  at  the  end  of  the 
town  ;  but  it  more  probably  took  its  name  from  one  Hig- 
gins, a  tailor,  who  made  a  fortune  by  picadils,  and  built 
this  with  a  few  adjoining  houses.  The  name  has  by  a  few 
been  derived  from  a  much  frequented  house  for  the  sale 
of  these  articles ;  but  this  probably  took  its  rise  from  the 
circumstance  of  Higgins  having  built  houses  there,  which, 
however,  were  not  for  selling  ruffs." 

The  now  well-known  Piccadilly  being  thus  brought  into 
intimate  connection  with  our  subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  set  down  a  few  new  facts  illustrating  the 
somewhat  obscure  early  history  of  this  thoroughfare.  We 
would  premise  that  the  introduction  of  the  piccadilly  collar 
is  generally  assigned  to  about  the  year  1614.    The  earliest 


printed  mention  of  "  Pikadilla  "  occurs  (as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries)  in  the  later 
editions  of  Gerard's  ''Herbal,"  issued  in  1633  and  1636. 
Of  our  own  knowledge,  we  can  state  that  no  such  locality  is 
referred  to  in  the  state  papers  before  June,  1631,  in  which 
month  information  is  furnished  to  Lord  Dorchester,  the 
secretary  of  state,  that  mass  had  been  performed  at  Lady 
Shrewsbury's  "  house  at  Piccadilly  Hall  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin."  Again,  under  date  of  October  23,  1637,  we  meet 
with  a  certificate  of  the  Commissioners  for  Buildings  "of 
such  new  buildings  of  base  condition  as  have  been  of  late 
years  erected  upon  new  foundations  contrary  to  proclamar 
tion,  and  inhabited  by  persons  of  very  mean  quality  within 
the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster : "  among  the  places 
mentioned  "  Peckadilly  "  occurs.  In  the  following  year  a 
complaint  seems  to  have  been  made  tliat  '•  the  houses  near 
Piccadilly  Hall  "  have  damaged  certain  springs  "serving 
Whitehall  and  Somerset  House  ; "  and  in  May  an  order 
was  issued  to  survey  thero,  and  to  demolish  those  through 
which  the  water  was  to  pass.  Also,  in  1638,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a  suit  against  one  Mary  Baker  "  for  building 
unlawfully  at  Piccadilly."  Not  until,  after  the  Restoration 
does  Piccadilly  appear  to  have  settled  down  as  a  regular 
London  Street :  "  Ayre  Street,  Piccadilly,"  is  mentioned 
about  the  year  1666. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  dignified 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  almost  as  violent  in 
their  censures  on  what  they  deemed  excess  of  appafel  as 
the  Puritans.  John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  said  trom  his 
pulpit :  '•  Fashion  brought  in  deep  ruffs  and  shallow  ruffs, 
thick  ruffs  and  thin  ruSs,  double  ruffs  and  no  ruffs.  When 
God  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  He  will 
not  know  those  who  have  so  defaced  the  fashion  He  hath 
erected."  Again,  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a  sermon, 
after  having  severely  censured  ruffs,  farthingale.",  feathers, 
and  paint,  concludes  with  these  words :  "  Hear  this,  ye 
popinjays  of  our  time  ;  hear  this,  ye  plaster-fa<ed  Jezebels : 
God  will  one  day  wash  them  with  fire  and  with  brimstone." 

On  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Cambridge  in  1615,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  thought  fit  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  •'  the  fearful  enormity  and  excess  of  apparel 
seen  in  all  degrees,  as  namely,  strange  piccadilloes,  vast 
bands,  huge  cuffs,  shoe-roses,  tults,  locks  and  tops  of  hair, 
unbeseeming  that  modesty  and  carriage  of  students  in  so 
renowned  a  university." 

Yellow  starch  was  at  this  time  used  to  stiffen  the  ruff,  a 
fashion,  it  is  said,  introduced  from  France  by  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Turner,  a  physician's  widow,  afterwards  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  She  was 
sentenced,  writes  one  historian,  to  be  hanged  in  her  yellow 
tiffany,  ruffs  and  cuffs,  she  being  the  first  inventor  and 
wearer  of  that  horrid  garb ;  and  never,  since  then,  we  are 
told,  was  any  one  seen  to  wear  the  like.  This  last  state- 
ment is  hardly  in  accordance  with  facts,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  "  horrid  garb  "  was  left  off  both  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  That  monarch 
is  represented,  on  the  coins  of  the  two  first  years  of  his 
reign,  in  a  stiff  starched  ruff;  on  those  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  in  an  unstarched  ruff  falling  down  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  and  afterwards  uniformly  in  a  falling  band.  The 
judges  continued  the  use  of  them  much  longer,  wearing 
them,  indeed,  as  a  mark  of  gravity  and  decorum  till  the 
falling  band  was  susperseded  by  the  perukes,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  Whitelocke  writes,  in  his  "  Memorials," 
under  the  year  1635  :  "  At  the  quarter-sessions  at  Oxford, 
I  was  put  Into  the  chair  in  court,  though  I  was  in  colored 
clothes,  a  sword  by  my  side,  and  a  falling  band,  which  was 
unusual  in  those  days,  and  in  this  garb  I  gave  the  charge 
to  the  grand  jury.  .  .  .  The  gentlemen  and  freeholders 
seemed  well  pleased  with  my  change  and  management  of 
the  business  of  the  sessions,  and  said  that  they  perceived 
that  one  might  speak  as  good  sense  in  a  falling  band  as  in 
a  ruff,  and  they  treated  me  at  that  time,  and  at  all  times  - 
afterwards  when  I  waited  on  them,  with  extraordinary  re- 
spect and  civility."  The  falling  band  was  a  deep  collar, 
purporting  to  be,  as  did  the  ruff  also,  a  continuation  of  the 
inner  linen  garments.      It  was  made  of  the  most  costly 
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materials  that  the  wearer  could  afford  ;  by  very  rich  per- 
sons, for  instance,  of  point-lace,  it  liung  deep  upon  the 
shoulders  and  the  breast,  being  tied  before  with  a  string 
and  tassels.  The  point-lace  bands  were  generally  made 
with  deep  jaggs,  and  are  frequently  represented  in  Van- 
dyck's  pictures.  Evelyn,  in  describing  a  medal  of  Charles 
I.  struck  in  1633,  speaks  of  the  "falling  band"  worn  by 
his  Majesty,  "  which  new  mode  succeeded  the  cumbersome 
ruff,  but  neither  did  the  bishops  nor  the  judges  gives  it  over 
so  soon,  the  Lord-keeper  Finch  being,  I  think,  the  very 
first." 

In  a  very  rare  work,  published  in  1638,  and  entitled, 
"  The  Truth  of  our  Times  ;  revealed  out  of  one  Man's 
Experience  by  Way  of  Essay,"  written  by  Henry 
Peacham,  we  read:  "King  Henry  VHI.  was  the  first  of 
our  English  kings  that  ever  wore  a  band  round  his  neck, 
and  that  very  plain,  without  lace,  and  about  an  inch  or 
two  in  depth.  We  may  see  how  the  case  is  altered  ;  he  is 
not  a  gentleman,  nor  in  the  fashion,  whose  band  of  Italian 
put-work  now  standeth  him  not  at  the  least  three. or  four 
pounds  — yea,  a  seamstress  in  Holborn  told  me  that  there 
are  of  threescore  poupd  price  a  piece ;  and  shoe-ties,  that 
go  under  the  name  of  roses,  from  three,  four,  and  five 
pounds  the  pair."  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  speaks,  re- 
ferring to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  "  huge  ruffs  that 
stood  out  like  cart-wheels  about  their  necks  ; "  and  in  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  new  fashions  from  France  includes 
"  pic'cadillies,  now  out  of  request." 

The  Civil  War  soon  after  put  an  end  to  all  ornamental 
apparel.  The  Roundheads  scarce  deigned  to  comb  their 
shaggy  locks,  much  less  would  they  ornament  their  persons; 
while  the  gloomy  severity  of  the  times  held  the  fair  sex 
under  much  restraint.  At  the  Restoration,  King  Charles 
H.  brought  with  him  the  peruke,  which  was  quickly 
adopted  by  his  courtiers  and  his  lawyers,  who  still  retain 
it,  as  they  formerly  retained  the  ruff,  when  all  other  classes 
of  men  had  abandoned  it.  The  peruke  destroyed  at  once 
all  the  costly  extravagance  of  the  falling  band  ;  this  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  rapid  adoption.     A 

{)eruke,  though  at  first  a  costly  purchase,  lasted  long  with 
ittle  change ;  whilst  the  laced  bands,  almost  as  costly  at 
first  as  the  peruke,  were  continually  subject  to  renewal  or 
repair.  The  curls  of  the  peruke  entirely  covered  the 
ehoulders  both  behind  and  before,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
band  could  be  seen  but  a  little  in  front  under  the  chin. 
The  band  remained  at  first  in  the  form  of  two  wide  slips  in 
front,  tied  as  usual  under  the  chin;  by  degrees  these  bands 
diminished  in  size,  differently  among  different  orders  of 
people.  "  Their  remains,"  writes  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  "  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  laced  bands  of  the  lawyers  when  in 
full  dress,  the  long  bands  used  by  them  in  the  courts,  and 
the  slips  of  hemmed  cambric  used  by  the  clergy  ;  but  little 
do  the  wearers  reflect  that  these  little  pocket  adjustments, 
preserved  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  between  the  leaves  of  a 
prayer-book,  are  the  surviving  representatives  of  vast  cum- 
brous ruffs,  and  of  costly  sheets  of  lace  or  fine  linen,  the 
charge  of  which  is  now  spared  to  them,  and  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  comforts  of  their  families  or  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor." 

The  following  advertisement,  taken  from  the  Mercurius 
Puhlicus  of  May  8,  1662,  is  a  not  unapt  illustration  of  our 
subject ;  "  A  cambric  whisk,  with  Flanders  lace,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  broad,  and  a  lace  turning  up  about  an 
inch  broad,  with  a  stock  in  the  neck,  and  strap  hangers 
down  before,  was  lost  between  the  New  Palace  and  White- 
hall.    Reward  twenty  shillings." 

The  introduction  of  perukes  rendered  the  large  stocks  of 
lace  and  other  costly  materials  of  which  these  bands  were 
made  entirely  useless  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  these  again 
into  fashion,  the  laced  cravat  or  neckcloth  appears  to  have 
been  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  H.  In 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  this  fashion  was  very  gen- 
eral, but  it  did  not  last  long,  not  much  longer,  perhaps, 
than  was  nececsary  to  wear  out  the  original  stocks  of  lace, 
which  in  this  limited  use  would  continue  serviceable  for 
one  generation  at  least. 

To  these  laced  cravats  the  stock  succeeded,  buckled  be- 


hind the  neck,  and  plaited  with  many  folds,  more,  however, 
for  use  than  for  ornament.  "  In  our  times,"  to  quote 
Banks  once  more,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  "the  splendid  neck  ornaments  of  our  fore- 
fathers have  been  debased  into  the  half-haml kerchief 
neck-band,  used  as  a  covering  to  a  quilted  stiffening  ;  and 
this  scanty  remnant  of  linen,  seldom  very  fine,  used  merely 
to  give  a  clean  outside  appearance  to  a  dirty  half-worn 
stiffening,  is  called  by  the  respectable  appellation  of  a 
cravat." 


"LIFE  AMONGST  THE  MODOCS."i 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  bishop  who,  when 
he  had  finished  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  said  that,  as  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  believe  above  one  half  of  it.  Though 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  starts  with  saying,  "  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  this  sketch  of  my  life  with  the  Indians  true  in 
every  particular,"  and  though  he  ends  with  saying,  "  When 
I  die  I  shall  take  this  book  in  my  hand,  and  hold  it  up  in 
the  Day  of  Judgment,"  we  shall  venture  to  be  almost  as 
sceptical  as  the  worthy  bishop.  As  for  what  Mr.  Miller 
may  think  advisable  to  do  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  that 
is  of  course  altogether  a  matter  for  his  own  private  consid- 
eration. At  the  same  time  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  if  when  that  day  comes  he  could  by  some  lucky 
chance  find  handy  any  place  hot  enough  to  burn  up  his 
book,  he  should,  instead  of  holding  it  in  his  hand,  quietly 
slip  it  in  there.  For  beneath  the  big  words  in  which  it  is 
written  may  be  discovered  a  story  of  as  cruel  a  piece  of 
treachery  as  ever  was  practised  by  a  friend  of  humanity. 
We  will  be  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  Mr.  Miller  is 
innocent  of  everything  but  writing  a  very  silly  fiction,  and 
trying,  like  many  another  author,  to  pass  it  off  as  a  true 
narration.  Since  the  days  when  Mr.  Waterton  invented 
his  Nondescript  we  doubt  if  any  more  strange  or  more  un- 
natural animal  has  been  invented  than  the  hero  of  this 
sketch.  Happily,  the  Nondescript  was  not  accomplished 
enough  to  write  his  own  history.  If  he  had,  the  work 
would  have  been  much  the  same,  we  have  no  doubt,  as 
"  Life  amongst  the  Modocs." 

Even  Mr.  Miller,  when  he  states  that  this  sketch  is  true 
in  every  particular,  can  scarcely  expect  us  to  believe  that 
the  somewhat  dramatic  reports  of  conversations  which 
took  place  more  than  twenty  years  ago  are  to  be  taken  as 
true  word  for  word.  If  amid  all  the  scenes  of  violence 
which  he  describes  he  was  able  to  keep  his  note-book,  in 
hand,  and  to  take  down  all  that  he  heard,  he  ha?,  to  say 
the  least,  a  singular  capacity  for  reporting.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  use  of  notes,  he  can  call  to  mind  the  talk 
of  past  years,  he  has  a  singular  capacity  for  remembering. 
Note-book  or  no  note-book,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  an  old  Indian  dwelling  far  inland  should  have  said: 
"  The  whites  were  as  the  ocean,  strong  and  aggressive ; 
while  the  red  men  were  as  the  sand,  silent,  hel[)less,  tossed 
about,  run  upon,  and  swallowed  up."  He  may  have  been 
"  the  only  one  that  stood  up  tall  and  talked  like  a  reason- 
able man  ;  "  he  may  have  worn  "  a  robe  of  panther  skins 
thrown  back  from  his  shoulders  ;"  and  he  may  have  said 
something ;  but  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  he  used  the 
somewhat  confused  simile  of  the  ocean  and  the  sand. 
Inland  people  do  not  go  to  the  sea-shore  for  illustration 
when  they  want  to  make  a  clear  matter  still  clearer. 
Again,  he  must  allow  us  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism 
when  he  tells  us  on  page  273  that  a  certain  massacre 
occurred  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  1867,  and  on  page 
283  goes  on  to  say  that  he  never  entered  a  certain  town, 
"  save  as  an  enemy,  for  more  than  a  decade  "  after  this  mas- 
sacre. In  1867  he  may  as  he  left  this  town  have  shaken 
"a  thin  and  nervous  hand  against  its  cold  and  cruel  inhab- 
itants ; "  but  this  is  no  reason  why  he  should  despise 
arithmetic.  It  is  well  that  he  hides  ten  years  under  the 
fine  name  of  a  decade,  for  Cocker  and  fine  language  do 
not  readily  go  together. 

>  Life  amnngtt  iht  Modocs:  UnwrilUn  Hitlory.  By  Joaquin  MlUer. 
(London :   1873.) 
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\Vc  shall,  however,  ioave  such  trifling  inconsistencies  as 
these  to  explain  themselves.  For  we  must  hasten  to  set 
forth  hiH  treatment  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  pompous  Ian- 

Suage  in  which  he  wraps  it.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
oaquin  Miller,  except  what  he  himself  tells  us.  He  shall 
be  jutlgttd  out  of  hi.s  own  mouth.  For  many  years,  ho 
tells  u.s,  he  lived  the  life  of  an  Indian  among  the  Indians, 
and  far  away  frftm  the  whites.  He  leads  us  to  suppose  — 
though  for  some  reason  he  throws  a  kind  of  mystery  over 
this  —  that  ho  married  an  Indian  girl,  by  whom  he  had  a 
child.  He  became  so  deeply  interested  in  the.se  people 
that  ho  formed  "  a  bold  and  ambitious  enterprise  ;  no  less 
a  project  than  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  Indian  Re- 
public." He  drew  out  his  plans  and  sent  them  to  the 
commanding  oflicer  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  "  Full  of  enthu- 
siasm and  impossible  theories  were  the  letters  I  sent,  and 
no  doubt  full  of  bad  spelling  and  worse  grammar  ;  but 
they  were  honest,  sincere,  and  well-meant,  and  deserved 
something  better  than  the  contemptuous  silence  they  re- 
ceived." He  talks  of  his  plans  with  an  air  of  importance 
which  misiht  have  become,  but  certainly  would  have 
shamed,  Washington  himself.  Like  Marat  he  proclaims 
himself  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  with  almost  as 
much  reason.  Of  Captain  Jack  and  his  Modocs  he 
writes  :  — 

"  After  long  holding  their  ground,  then  came  the  Peace 
Commissioners  to  talk  of  peace.  The  Indians  remember- 
ing the  tragedy  of  twenty  years  before,  desperate  and 
burning  for  reven<»e,  believing  that  the  only  alternative 
was  to  kill  or  be  killed,  killed  the  Commissioners,  as  their 
own  Peace  Commissioners  had  been  killed.  They  were 
surrounded,  yet  did  this  deed  right  in  the  face  of  the  des- 
perate consequences  which  they  knew  must  follow.  If  we 
may  be  permitted  to  exult  in  any  deeds  of  war,  how  can 
we  but  glory  in  the  valor  of  these  few  men,  battling  there  in 
the  shadows  of  Shasta  for  all  that  is  sacred  to  the  Chris- 
tian or  the  savage,  holding  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  bay  for  half  a  year,  looking  death  firmly  in  the  face  and 
fighting  on  without  a  word  day  by  day,  every  day  counting 
a  diminished  number,  shrinking  to  a  diminished  circle ; 
bleeding,  starving,  dying ;  knowing  that  annihilation  was 
only  a  question  of  time ;  knowing  the  awful  cost  and  yet 
counting  down  th'i  price  bravely  and  without  a  murmur. 
There  is  nothing  nobler  in  all  the  histories  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. But  they  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Passion  will 
pass  away,  and  even  their  enemies  of  to-day  will  yet  speak 
of  them  with  respect." 

Whether  "  there  is  nothing  nobler  in  all  the  histories  of 
the  hemispheres "  than  the  treacherous  butchery  of  un- 
armed Peace  Commissioners  we  shall  not  waste  our  time 
nor  our  readers'  in  discussing.  We  have  quoted  this 
paragraph  at  length  so  as  to  show  the  measure  which  Mr. 
Miller  must  expect  to  be  meted  out  to  him  when  his  own 
doings  towanh  the  Indians  are  looked  into.  It  is  on  the 
same  page  where  this  passage  occurs  that  he  says  that  in 
the  Day  of  Judgment  he  will  hold  up  his  book  "  as  a 
sworn  indictment  against  the  rulers  of  my  country  for  the 
destruction  of  these  people." 

Now,  we  are  not  going  to  defend  the  general  treatment 
of  the  Indians  by  the  United  States.  We  have  only  to  do 
with  that  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  boasts  that  "  he 
could,  by  a  ten  line  paragraph,  throw  a  bombshell  into  the 
camp  of  the  civilized  world  at  this  moment,  and  change  the 
whole  drill  of  public  opinion "  on  the  Indian  question. 
Mr.  Miller,  then,  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  the  sole  inventor 
of  the  Indian  llepublic,  and  the  apologist  of  Captain  Jack 
and  his  "  brave  little  handful  of  heroes,"  once  had  his  own 
hut  plundered  by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  of  "  all  the 
stores  ami  portable  articles  they  could  lay  hands  on."  Ho 
had,  as  we  have  said,  been  living  for  years  with  the  In- 
dians; but  "  tiring  somewhat  of  the  monotonous  life  of  the 
Indian  camp,  and  wishing  to  see  the  face  .of  a  white  man," 
he  had  left  them  for  a  while,  and  had  '•  located  "  with  a 
"brave,  true  man,"  who  was  "  unfortunately  sometimes 
given  to  getting  drunk,"  named  Mountain  Joq.  So  good 
a  man  as  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  going  to  "  rear  a  raomument 
of  stones "  where  the  last  Modocs  fell,  and  "  name  the 


Elace  Thermopylae,"  who  has  his  book  all  ready  for  the 
>ay  of  Judgment,  and  who  will  have  on  that  dread  day  a 
charge  not  to  answer  but  to  make,  finding  himself  robbed 
of  his  stores  and  portable  articles,  showed  himself  no  doubt 
a  second  Penn.  Dualint'  "  peaceably  with  the  Indians, "  he 
found  them,  as  Penn  did,  "  the  most  peaceable,  upright, 
and  gentle  of  beings."  Hut  gladly  though  Mr.  Miller 
would  have  shown  forgiveness  for  the  loss  of  his  portable 
articles,  yet  there  was  also  the  loss  of  his  honor.  It  may 
be  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Miller  says,  in  writing  of  the  Indian, 
"  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances  laid  his  life  bare 
to  (ne.  I  was  a  child  and  he  was  a  child.  He  permitted 
me  to  enter  his  heart."  But  though  the  Indian  permitted 
Mr.  Milter  to  enter  his  heart,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Miller  should  permit  him  in  return  to  enter  his  hut  and 
take  away  his  goods.  If,  however,  he  presumed  on  Mr. 
Miller's  childlike  nature  he  was  mistaken,  for  "  to  have 
borne  with  the  outrage  wouM  have  been  to  fall  into  dis- 
grace with  the  others."  Mr.  Miller  accordingly  gathered  a 
band  of  hnlf-tame  Indians  and  a  company  of  whites,  and 
followed  on  the  trail  of  the  plunderers.  He  found  them 
encamped  not  far  from  "  Castle  Lake,  a  sweet,  peaceful 
place  overhung  by  mountain  cypress  and  sweeping  cedars." 
Ho  and  his  comrades  with  their  rifles  surrounded  the 
Indians,  who  were  armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
fired  in  upon  them.  The  Indians  were  almost  all  killed, 
and  their  camp  plundered  and  burned.  Mr.  Miller  was 
wounded  by  an  arrow  —  but  here  he  shall  speak  for  him- 
self:— 

"  In  the  morning  one  kind  but  mistaken  old  fellow 
brought  a  leather  bag,  and  held  it  up  haughtily  before  my 
eyes  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  tapped  it  gently  with  his 
bowie  knife.  The  blood  was  oozing  through  the  seams  of 
the  bag  and  trickling  at  his  feet  '  Them's  scalps.'  I 
grew  sick  at  the  sight.  The  wounded  were  carried  on  the 
backs  of  squaws  that  had  been  taken  in  the  fight.  A  very 
old  and  wrinkled  woman  carried  me  on  her  back  bv  setting 
jne  in  a  large  buckskin,  with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  her 
body,  and  then  supporting  the  weight  by  a  broad  leather 
strap  passed  across  her  brow.  This  was  not  uncomfortable, 
all  things  considered.  In  fact,  it  was  far  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done.  The  first  half-day  the  old  woman  was 
'  sulky,'  as  the  men  called  it ;  possibly  the  wrinkled  old 
creature  Could  feel,  and  was  thinking  of  her  dead.  In  the 
afternoon  I  began  to  rally,  and  spoke  to  her  in  her  own 
tongue.  Then  she  talked  and  talked,  and  mourned,  and 
would  not  be  still.  *  You,'  she  moaned,  '  have  killed  all 
my  boys,  and  burnt  up  my  home.'  " 

There  are  some  things  quite  as  sickening  as  a  bag  full 
of  scalps ;  there  is,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy, 
sentimentality,  and  cruelty.  Here  we  have  a  man,  the 
friend  of  the  Indian,  the  writer  of  the  sworn  indictment 
against  the  rulers  of  his  country  for  the  destruction  of 
these  people,  avenging  the  loss  of  his  portable  articles  by 
sacking  a  whole  camp,  and  shooting  down  the  males;  and 
then,  as  he  is  carried  for  a  whole  day  on  the  back  of  a 
miserable  and  "  very  old  woman,"  whose  sons  he  had 
killed,  ho  reflects  that  "  this  was  not  uncomfortable,  all 
tilings  considered.  In  fact,  it  was  by  far  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done."  We  wonder,  when  Mr.  Miller  is 
ready,  book  in  hand,  at  the  D.iy  of  Judgment,  where  will 
be  found  this  old  woman !  After  this  piece  of  butchery  he 
returned  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  with  whom  he  had  lon^ 
lived,  and  found  that  he  was  forgiven  for  whatever  blood 
was  on  his  hands  in  consideration  of  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  the  fight.  Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  recovery  of 
his  portable  articles,  he  had  once  more  time  for  his  grand 
scheme  of  the  Indian  Republic.  "  How  magnificent,"  he 
says,  "  and  splendid  looked  my  plan.  Imagination  had  no 
limit."  Cruelty,  also,  as  well  as  imagination,  unfortunately 
has  no  limit,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  ready  to  take  part  in  a 
fresh  massacre  of  the  Indians.  An  Indian  tribe  had  killed 
some  white  settlers.  "  The  number  of  the  settlers  did  not 
exceed  twenty,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  ten."  Mr. 
Miller  goes  on  to  add :  "  Possibly  it  was  a  massacre,  but 
the  Indian  account  of  it  shows  them  to  have  been  as  per- 
fectly justified  as  ever  one  human  being  can  be  for  taking 
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the  life  of  another."  By  a  curious  train  of  events,  which 
is  not  made  too  clear,  he  finds  himself  a  leader  against 
these  Indians.  "  Two  decisive  battles,  or  rather  massacres, 
took  place,  and  perhaps  five  hundred  Indians  perished." 
Mr.  Miller,  however,  is  very  sorry  for  what  he  did,  if  that 
is  any  comfort  to  them.     But  he  shall  speak  for  himself:  — 

"  Alost  of  these  men  are  dead  now,  but  scattered  around 
somewhere  on  earth  a  few  may  be  found,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  by  my  energy,  recklessness,  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  Indian  customs,  I,  and  I  only,  made  the  bloody 
expedition  a  success.  I  tell  this  in  sorrow.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  to  my  shame  than  honor,  and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  it.  Before  leaving  the  valley,  we  surprised 
a  camp  by  stealing  upon  it  at  night  and  lying  in  wait  till 
dawn.  It  was  a  bloody  affair  for  the  Indians.  More  than 
a  hundred  lay  heaped  together  about  the  lodges,  where  they 
fell  by  rifle,  pistol,  and  knife.  The  white  butchers  scalped 
the  dead  every  one." 

Happily,  this  bad  book  has  one  great  merit.  It  is  too 
pompous  and  too  dull  to  have  many  readers. 


LONDON  HOUSES. 

It  seems  strange,  after  the  thousands  of  years  men  have 
been  living  in  houses,  that  they  should  not  know  how  to 
build  them.  And  yet  this  is  true,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  complaints  and  cries  of  despair  which  rise  every  now 
and  then  in  the  newspapers. 

A  little  time  ago,  several  letters  appeared,  from  one  well- 
known  author,  in  which  our  housebuilding  was  entitled 
"  a  million  blunders,"  and  the  builder  "  the  curse  of  fami- 
lies." At  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  illness,  the 
papers  were  filled  with  letters,  telling  us  that  our  houses 
were  so  constructed  as  to  be  receivers  of  sewer-gas,  "  laid 
on  "  to  them  by  pipes,  as  the  water  or  the  gas  for  lighting 
is ;  that  the  drains  are  frequently  not  connected  with  the 
sewers,  but  discharge'their  contents  into  the  soil  just  out- 
side the  house,  and  sometimes  even  inside  it,  under  the 
floors ;  so  that,  even  with  open  windows,  we  live  in  a 
polluted  atmosphere.  In  their  architecture,  our  houses  are 
only  bad  copies  of  old  ones,  whilst  in  their  decoration  they 
do  not  even  attempt  the  high  artistic  beauty  which  these 
possessed. 

The  complainers  suggest  various  remedies  for  these  evils. 
Mr.  Charles  Reed  thinks  the  "  million  blunders  "  would  be 
lessened  by  abolishing  plaster  ceilings  (forgetting  that  this 
would  allow  us  to  hear  the  slightest  sounds  in  the  room 
overhead)  ;  and  by  making  the  roofs  flat,  that  we  might  go 
out  on  them  to  get  the  air  —  a  doubtful  advantage,  among 
the  smuts  from  the  chimney  tops.  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose 
extensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture entitles  his  opinions  to  the  highest  respect,  says  that 
our  failures  arise  from  our  having  no  style  of  our  own,  and 
persisting  in  copying  the  styles  of  other  times  and  nations, 
with  ideas  and  habits  different  from  ours.  He  holds  that 
we  must  go  on  blundering  till  we  return  to  the  old  system 
under  which  these  styles  were  formed,  when  there  were  no 
architects,  but  every  workman  knew  the  style  of  his  day, 
and  worked  in  it  naturally.  But  the  state  of  society  which 
produced  these  old  traditional  styles  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  we  cannot  put  the  clock  of  time  backwards.  Every 
country,  every  village  almost,  had  its  own  style,  just  as  it 
had  its  own  costume,  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration ;  and  we  might  as  well  hope  to  revive  these,  as  the 
old  mode  of  working  in  architecture. 

In  ofie  of  the  letters  to  the  Times,  it  is  said,  that,  to  put 
matters  right,  young  architects  should  not  be  kept  drawing 
at  the  desk,  but  be  sent  to  "  the  bench,  the  banquer,  and 
the  anvil ;  thence  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  to 
the  lecfiire  hall  of  the  geologist."  But  we  fear  that  to  be 
able  to  frame  doors,  hew  fctones,  or  beat  out  ornamental  iron 
hinges,  or  even  to  explain  the  formation  of  stones,  would 
not  help  the  architect  much  in  planning  better  houses. 

There  iH  some  truth  in  one  suggestion — that  demand 
and  supply  govern  this,  as  they  do  other  things  ;  that  our 


architecture  is  bad  because  people  prefer  bad  architecture, 
won't  pay  for  good,  and  don't  know  it  when  they  see  it ; 
and  that  the  builders  provide  such  houses  as  they  know 
will  sell  and  let. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  common  plan  of  Lon- 
don houses  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  convenient ;  well 
suited  to  our  habits,  and  about  the  best  that  can  be  devised 
in  the  circumstances.  For  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  planned  are  somewhat  difficult.  Each  house  is  a 
thin  slice,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  deep,  of  a  large  block,  with  windows  only  at  back  and 
front.  Into  this  space,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  rooms  of 
various  sizes,  some  of  them  large  reception  rooms,  have  to 
be  arranged ;  and,  by  perpetual  improvements  in  econo- 
mizing space,  by  contrivances  for  obtaining  light,  by  breaks 
and  recesses  and  open  shafts  or  wells,  in  the  centre  of  the 
block,  by  piling  six  or  seven  stories  one  above  the  other  — 
the  amount  of  accommodation  that  is  obtained  on  a  narrow 
frontage,  and  at  a  slight  expense  to  the  builder,  is  really 
astonishing. 

The  evil  is,  that  this  economy  and  contrivance  are  carried 
too  far.  The  attempt  to  light  the  back  parlor  from  an 
open  hole  or  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  house  has  the  most 
dismal  result.  To  dwell  in  one  of  those  tall  houses  is  like 
living  on  a  ladder,  and  makes  life  a  perpetual  getting  up- 
stairs. To  save  bricks  and  space,  the  party-walls  between 
the  houses  are  so  thin  that  not  only  piano-playing  and  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  but  even  the  sounds  of  conversation  in 
the  next  house,  are  distinctly  heard.  So  slim  is  everything 
about  them,  that  they  only  stand  because  the  one  house 
keeps  up  the  other.  The  timbers  are  reduced  in  size  till 
the  floors  shake  with  every  footstep ;  the  plaster  has  so 
much  sand  in  it,  that  only  the  wall-paper  pasted  over  it 
keeps  it  on  the  wall ;  the  plumber's  work  is  planned  so  as 
to  fill  bedrooms  with  sewer  gas,  and  is  scamped  in  execu- 
tion ;  the  gas-pipes  leak,  and  instances  have  even  been 
known  in  which  gas-brackets  have  been  fixed  to  the  wall 
without  pipes  being  led  to  them.  Another  source  of  econ- 
omy is  that  each  house  is  exactly  like  its  neighbor  ;  so  that 
we  know  our  own  only  by  the  number  on  the  door.  This 
saves  trouble  and  thought.  The  workman  does  the 
same  thing  a  hundred  times  over,  and  learns  to  do  it  quickly 
and  cheaply.  The  calculation  of  the  builder  is,  that  a 
dozen  such  houses,  run  up  at  once,  will  cost  no  more  than 
eight  or  nine  bujlt  slowly  and  carefully,  as  they  are  wanted ; 
so  that  he  is  not  out  of  pocket,  although  half  of  them  remain 
unlet.  Besides,  a  badly-built  house  is  to  him  like  a  "  di-eep- 
ing  roast,"  as  the  Scotch  say  —  a  continuous  source  of  in- 
come from  the  perpetual  jobbings  required  to  keep  it  habit- 
able. For  he  takes  care,  in  the  agreement  in  letting  the 
house,  to  throw  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  in  repair  on  the 
tenant. 

Cheaply  built  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  a  profusion  of 
architectural  ornament,  in  the  shape  of  porticos  and  balus- 
trades and  cornices  outside.  But  it  is  all  done  in  cement, 
and  costs  no  more  than  if  the  house  had  been  built  in  good, 
plain  brick-work ;  while,  for  the  building  trade,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  needing  to  be  repainted  every  three  years, 
and  to  be  even  occat.ionally  renewed  when  it  cracks,  and 
threatens  to  fall  off  from  the  building. 

Inside,  the  rooms  have  elaboratel)'  enriched  cornices,  and 
patches  of  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  are 
otherwise  quite  bare  ;  but  this  also  is  cheap  and  —  nasty. 
The  marble  chimney-piece  at  first  sight  seems  composed  of 
solid  blocks,  but  we  find  on  examination  that  it  consists  of 
thin  slabs  stuck  together,  made  by  the  hundred,  all  from 
the  same  bad  design. 

Such  are  generally  the  only  kind  of  houses  to  be  had, 
and  people  must  either  take  them  or  want.  The  evil  arises 
partly  from  the  prevalent  system  of  short  building  leases, 
which  tempts  builders  to  construct  the  houses  so  that  they 
shall  be  worth  nothing  to  the  ground  landlord  when  they 
revert  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  In  Scotland  the 
system  of  perpetual  ground-rents  makes  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  get  a  site  for  building  with  a  tenure  as  good  as  a 
freehold  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  motive  for  bad  work,  a  more 
substantial  mode  of  construction  prevails.     The  London 
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builders  are  probably  not  wholly  to  blame.  They  build 
the  kind  of  houses  which  they  think  will  let  best.  People 
no  doubt  prefer  a  house  covered  with  vulgar  ornament, 
think  it  finer,  and  are  willin<z  to  give  a  higher  rent  for  it. 
The  remedy  lies  with  people  themselves.  Let  the  builders 
once  under.stand  that  we  refuse  to  have  our  lives  made  un- 
comfortable in  order  that  the  ground  landlord  may  get  back 
a  bad  house  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  some  of  them  might 
see  it  their  interest  to  bring  better  ones  into  the  market. 

To  obtain  this  result  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  con- 
tent to  pay  higher  rents,  which  implies  higner  rates  and 
taxes.  A  good  house  is  worth  paying  for.  A  century  ago 
people  lived  in  better  houses,  according  to  their  means, 
than  they  do  now.  The  houses  had  larger  rooms,  were 
better  built,  and  more  tastefully  finished.  In  some  houses 
in  the  older  squares  of  London,  the  doors  are  of  solid  ma- 
hogany, the  stairs  of  oak,  the  ceilings  divided  into  panels 
by  rich  mouldings,. or  covcreil  with  a  delicate  tracery  of  or- 
nament ;  or  filled  in  with  a  great  painting,  excellent  in 
point  of  art  (though  in  position  out  of  place),  of  which  the 
gilded  cornice  forms  the  frame.  The  marble  chimney- 
pieces  were  designed  for  their  pUce,  and  were  often  ex- 
quisitely carved  by  men  who  would  have  been  fitted  to  take 
good  rank  ixs  sculptors. 

All  this  must  have  cost  money,  but  people  made  up  for  it 
by  living  more  plainly.  And  there  is  surely  something  in- 
congruous in  our  giving  dinners  of  innumerable  courses, 
with  endless  varieties  of  fine  wines,  in  hot  little  dining- 
roams,  which  are  mean  in  architecture,  and  vulgar  in  dec- 
oration. 

It  is  not  our  lack  of  wealth  which  makes  modern  houses 
so  inferior  to  old  ones ;  fiar  the  country  grows  richer  daily. 
Their  flimsy  construction  is  due  partly  to  a  bad  system  of 
land  tenure,  but  more  to  the  desire  of  having  things  cheap, 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  being  bad.  But  this  will  hardly 
account  for  the  bad  art  prevalent  in  most  houses.  Even 
those  in  the  most  fashionable  situations,  built  for  people  of 
unbounded  wealth;  have  often  stucco  fronts ;  and,  even 
when  houses  are  faced  with  stone  and  sumptuously  built, 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  designing  the  ornament  for 
each  is  saved,  as  in  some  such  recently  erected,  where  the 
same  elaborate  doorway  is  repeated  fifty  times  over  in  the 
same  row.  It  would  be  about  as  sensible  to  ornament  a 
room  with  a  dozen  engravings  of  the  same  picture  or  copies 
of  the  same  statue.  This  only  shows  that  people,  notwith- 
standing all  the  talk  about  art,  do  not  really  care  for  it. 
^  For  criticism  and  talk,  or  even  visiting  picture  exhibi- 
tions is,  after  all,  of  little  avail  in  producing  a  knowledtre 
of  art  in  houses  and  in  furniture  and  common  things, 
among  those  who  live  amid  the  ugliness  of  our  towns. 
The  sense  of  beauty  is  corrupted  ;  as  it  would  be  in  music 
if  we  heard  nothing  but  grind-organs  and  street  bands. 
People  become  unconscious  of  the  ugliness,  or  if,  perceiv- 
ing and  hating  it,  they  attempt  reform,  their  efforts  are 
apt  to  be  wild  and  spasmodic,  and  wrongly  directed.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  when  they  attempt  color  about  their 
houses  they  should  run  into  reaction  against  the  dinginess 
around  them,  painting  their  rooms  in  bright  harsh  colors ; 
and,  for  the  flower-boxes  in  their  windows,  or  in  the  paper 
covers  with  which  they  conceal  the  flower-pots  in  their 
rooms,  using  colors  of  such  vividness  as  destroys  the  tints 
of  the  flowers  and  makes  the  leaves  of  the  plants  look 
black. 

It  seems  a  pity  that,  with  all  our  wealth,  we  should  not 
know  better  how  to  spend  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  matters.  If  people,  when  build- 
ing, furnishing,  and  decorating  their  houses,  would  follow 
in  faith  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  a  true  sense  of 
color  and  form,  as  applied  to  these  arts,  something  might 
be  done.  And  such  men  exist,  and  would  take  to  the 
work  if  there  were  but  a  demand  for  it ;  so  that,  in  time, 
by  having  truer  art  round  us,  a  better  taste  might  be  culti- 
vated. 

But,  from  the  causes  above  stated,  the  public  prefer  bad 
work,  and  they  find  no  difiiculty  in  getting  it.  Even  when 
conscious  of  their  ignorance,  and  desirous  of  learning 
better  things,  they  don't  know  whom  to  follow.     There  is 


no  lack  of  clever  experts,  but  they  counsel  dif!erent  things. 
To  advise  the  following  of  any  of  them  might  merely  add 
to  the  confusion,  and  make  people  surround  themselves 
with  art  unsuitable  to  ihem,  which  might  please  them  for 
a  little  as  a  new  sensation,  but  the  gravitating  force  of  the 
common  influences  around  would  soon  make  the  pendulum 
swing  back  to  its  old  position. 

The  Gothic  revival  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  men  of 
tMte  began  it.  It  received  the  supjwrt  of  the  clergy.  The 
nonconformist  bodies  followed  suit  in  the  style  of  their 
chapels,  and  sometimes  the  style  was  adopted  for  houses, 
banks,  and  warehouses.  But  it  was  seldom  carried  out 
fully.  The  windows  were  filled  with  great  sheets  of  plate 
glass  wholly  unsuitcd  to  the  style;  the  doors  and  other 
mternal  fittings  were  oflen  the  same  as  in  common  houses ; 
pointed  windows  were  found  an  inconvenient  form  for 
shutters  and  window  blinds,  and  any  furniture  except  such 
as  was  made  purposely,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  was  out  of 
keeping  with  the  architecture ;  while  the  adoption  of 
Gothic  by  builders  who  did  not  understand  it,  for  rows  of 
common  dwellings  and  even  public-houses,  has  furnished 
a  proof  that  vulgarity  and  absurdity  can  lie  exhibited  in 
this  style  even  more  readily  than  in  the  old  one. 

Any  improvement  in  our  domestic  architecture,  to  be 
lasting,  and  to  possess  the  power  of  development,  should 
not  necessitate  too  great  a  change  in  our  ideas  and  habits 
of  life.  '  It  should  not  be  a  revolution  and  «  violent  break- 
ing-in  on  our  traditions,  but  an  improvement,  merely,  in 
the  things  that  we  have  been  used  to. 

To  improve  satisfactorily  in  this  way  is  really  more 
diflicult  than  to  attempt  something  new  and  strange.  As 
to  the  last,  people  have  no  criterion  by  which  they  can 
judge  of  its  excellence  ;  but,  every  one  being  used  to  the 
common  style  and  understanding  it,  is  so  far  a  competent 
critic,  and  is  able  to  condemn  falsity  and  extravagance 
which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  a  thing  that  one  if  ignorant 
of  But  for  this  very  reason  the  result  is  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

As  regards  the  plan  of  our  houses,  no  fundamental 
change  is  practicable,  unless  we  adopt,  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  do,  the  French  system  of  making  each  story  a 
separate  house.  There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement 
in  the  minor  arrangements  and  lighting  of  the  rooms. 

Any  style  of  architecture  in  which  ordinary  square- 
headed  sash  windows  are  unsuitable,  —  though  it  may 
please  at  first  by  its  novelty,  and  when  treated  by  men 
who  have  made  it  a  special  study  may  produce  in  isolated 
cases  very  satisfactory  results,  —  will  never  be  generally 
adopted ;  while  attempts  to  copy  it  by  builders  and  archi- 
tects who  do  not  understand  it,  are  certain  to  disgust  all 
but  the  ignorant. 

Our  common  style,  such  as  ordinary  builders  attempt 
to  carry  out,  is  capable,  without  any  fundamental  altera- 
tion, of  giving  us  all  the  best  characteristics  of  domestic 
architecture,  —  solidity  and  dignity,  refinement,  and 
beauty,  and  the  feeling  of  homely  comfort.  That  it  usually 
fails  in  doing  so  arises  not  from  faults  inherent  in  it,  but 
because  these  qualities  are  not  appreciated  by  those  who 
work  in  it.  They  prefer,  and  those  for  whom  they  build 
are  willing  to  endure,  cheap  display  and  vulgar  preten- 
tiousness. 

When  the  old  styles  were  in  vogue,  people  were  un- 
consciously better  educated  in  art  by  seeing  only  good  art 
round  them  ;  and  they  were  further  restrained  from  error 
by  the  laws  which  the  custom  of  the  time  enforced ;  just 
as  a  man  in  the  present  day  may  avoid  offences  against 
good  manners  by  conforming  to  those  of  the  society  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up. 

It  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  objection  to  any  improve- 
ments in  our  architecture  that  they  are  a  revival  of  old  fea- 
tures. To  give  greater  solidity  to  the  external  ornament 
of  our  houses,  we  need  not  refuse  to  reproduce,  in  place  of 
our  "  compo  "  ornaments,  the  red  margins  round  the  win- 
dows and  the  cornices  of  cut  and  moulded  bricks  common 
in  the  old  houses  of  Queen  Anne's  time  ;  or,  should  we 
like  them,  the  quaint  curved  gables  of  the  Jacobean  style  ; 
or,  if  we  prefer  opening  casements   instead  of  the  usual 
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hung  sashes,  large  windows  may  be  divided  by  stone 
mullions  and  transoms.  They  are  not  pure  architecture,  it 
is  true ;  but  they  may  not,  on  that  account,  be  unsuitable 
for  domestic  work.  The  evil  of  the  present  state  of  the 
art  has  mainly  arisen  from  the  absurd  notion  which 
insisted  that  only  the  features  of  classic  temples  were  to 
be  used  in  house  architecture 

It  is  possible  that,  in  its  salient  features,  all  the  changes 
possible  in  architecture  may  have  been  already  rung.  In 
any  case  the  common  cry  for  a  new  style  is  foolish.  If  it 
is  to  be  produced,  it  can  only  be  by  adopting  such  changes 
as  the  requirements  of  comfort  and  beauty  demand  ;  and, 
in  doing  this,  there  is  no  moi-e  harm  in  reviving  old  fea- 
tures than  in  Mr.  Tennyson  enriching  our  modern  lan- 
guage by  the  revival  of  old  words. 

To  sweep  away  all  old  customs  and  habits  and  start 
afresh  untrammelled,  guided  only  by  reason  and  our  sense 
of  right,  is  not  a  course  which  in  human  affairs  has  hith- 
erto proved  cuccessful.  The  French  tried  it  in  politics  with 
the  result,  as  we  English  think,  of  destroying  their  power 
of  judging  in  political  matters,  of  splitting  up  the  country 
into  irreconcilable  parties,  each  with  a  system  of  opinions 
logii-'ally  consistent,  but  the  general  result  being  only  hope- 
less incongruity  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand  the  French  have  never  broken  away  from 
tradition  in  art.  Though  their  architecture  was  affected 
by  Greek  influcgices  during  the  First  Empire,  and  is  being 
a"ffected  by  early  renaissance  now,  the  mass  of  rules  and 
traditions  in  it,  and  in  the  arts  which  minister  to  it,  has 
not  altered,  and  consequently  there  is  harmony  throughout 
all  the  decoration  as  well  as  the  furniture  of  every  French 
house. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  in  politics  wiped  the 
slate  clean  and  attempted  to  compose  a  new  constitution. 
We  prefer  the  system  of  natural  growth,  and  though  we 
grumble,  as  'tis  our  nature  to,  at  the  old  constitution,  and 
find  fault  with  it,  we  do  so  as  to  an  old  friend,  whom  we 
are  familiar  enough  to  take  liberties  with,  but  would  never 
think  of  parting  from.' 

In  art  matters,  however,  our  prophets  have  been  coun- 
selling a  total  abandonment  of  old  methods,  and,  so  far 
as  they  have  succeeded,  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  French 
politic?,  hopeless  incongruity.  In  architecture,  furnishing 
and  decoration,  an  English  house  is  divided  against  itself, 
and  cannot  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  architecture 
may  perhaps  be  designed  all  in  keeping,  but  the  painter 
takes  his  own  way,  and  makes  the  decoration  without  ref- 
erence to  it,  while  the  upholsterer  fills  it  with  furniture 
which  fits  in  with  neither. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove our  house  architecture  by  adopting  such  a  style  as 
Gothic,  which,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  introduce 
it,  is  still  strange  and  foreign  to  us,  can  only  produce  con- 
fusion and  failure  ;  and  that  it  would  be  wiser,  in  attempt- 
ing a  change  for  the  better,  to  take  the  old  familiar  style 
with  its  square-headed  sash-windows  as  a  basis  to  work 
on. 

In  it,  as  well  as  in  Gothic,  we  may  have  convenience  in 
planning,  solidity  in  construction,  and  both  good  color  and 
good  art.  And  we  have  wealth  enough  to  jzet  all  these  if 
we  only  had  the  eyes  to  see  them  and  the  hearts  to  care 
for  them.  But  wealth  alone  will  not  give  us  good  archi- 
tecture any  more  than  it  will  give  us  learning.  What  we 
want  is  not  a  new  style,  but  better  taste  and  greater  care 
in  carrying  out  the  common  vernacular  style  that  we 
have. 

To  abolish  architects  and  leave  builders  to  their  own 
devices  will  not  help  up  to  this.  If  our  architecture  is  to 
be  changed  for  the  better,  it  must  bo  by  men  who  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  who  know 
what  has  been  done  in  it,  and  will  not  mistake  their  own 
crude  ideas  for  new  discoveries ;  and  it  must  be  by  men 
who  can  produce  examples  of  houses,  suited  to  our  habits 
of  life  anil  thought,  convenient  in  arrangement  and  good 
in  point  of  art,  and  which  builders  might  be  nble  to  under- 
stand and  reproduce,  for  common  use,  without  hopeless 
failure. 


MAKING  THE   BEST   OF   THINGS. 

There  is  no  more  generally  accepted  maxim  amongst 
writers  of  sermons  and  moral  essays  than  that  which  pre- 
scribes the  duty  of  making  the  best  of  things.  In  one  form 
or  another  it  contains  the  pith  of  the  consolation  generally 
offered  to  us  when  suffering  under  any  calamity.  You  have 
lost  one  of  your  dearest  friends ;  you  are  exhorted  to  re- 
member that  if  he  had  lived  longer  he  would  have  suffered 
many  more  pangs ;  that  if  he  had  lived  at  Timbuctoo  you 
would  never  have  had  the  advantage  of  his  acquaintance ; 
and  that  if  you  had  not  paid  him  some  proper  attentions 
you  would  now  have  been  bitterly  reproaching  yourself.  In 
short,  you  are  invited  to  send  forth  your  imagination  into 
the  boundless  regions  of  the  might  have  been,  and  to  take 
comfort  in  reflecting  that  beneath  the  actual  abyss  into 
which  you  have  fallen  yawns  another  conceivable  abyss  of 
which  you  have  been  lucky  enough  to  stop  short.  From 
the  most  serious  down  to  the  most  insignificant  troubles  of 
life  the  same  kind  of  soothing  ointment  is  applied  to  men's 
spiritual  wounds.  You  have  lost  a  fortune  —  rejoice  that 
you  have  a  pittance  left  to  keep  you  out  of  the  workhouse  ; 
you  are  suffering  from  toothache  —  be  thankful  that  you 
have  not  also  a  pain  in  your  stomach  ;  a  steady  rain  sets  in 
just  as  you  are  about  to  take  a  holiday  —  congratulate 
yourself  upon  possessing  an  umbrella,  antl  think  of  the 
beautiful  lights  and  shades  which  might  have  been  one  mo- 
notonous breadth  of  sunshine. 

Everybody  must  have  suffered  at  times  under  well-meant 
exhortations  of  this  kind,  whose  conventional  nature  is  in- 
deed more  or  less  carefully  hidden,  but  whose  substance  is 
formed  out  of  these  old  commonplaces.  The  general  for- 
mula is  painfully  simple.  However  much  you  are  suffering, 
the  boundless  fertility  of  human  imagination  will  always 
enable  you  to  picture  some  additional  aggravation  ;  it  can 
hardly  be  said  of  anybody  that  all  the  avenues  by  which 
pain  can  approach  him  are  so  thronged  that  there  is  not 
room  for  some  additional  grief  to  force  an  entrance ;  and 
till  that  happens  there  is  always  room  for  applying  this 
wearisome  comfort.  There  are  people  who,  if  they  saw  a 
man  being  broken  on  the  wheel,  would  remark  to  him  that 
at  any  rate  he  had  fine  weather  for  the  purpose. 

Now  to  the  unregenerate  human  being  nothing  is  more 
vexatious  than  this  mode  of  consolation.  As  a  general 
rule,  all  comforters  have  been  oflicious  and  disagreeable 
people  since  the  days  of  Job.  The  difference  between 
comforting  a  sufferer  and  triumphing  over  his  misfortunes 
is  occasionally  imperceptible,  and  when  the  triumph  takes 
the  form  of  bombardment  with  moral  platitudes  it  is 
specially  offensive.  The  sophistry,  moreover,  is  in  this 
case  so  transparent  that  one  feels  that  one's  intellect  is  in- 
sulted at  the  same  time  that  one's  moral  character  is  de- 
preciated. The  statement  that  "  things  might  have  been 
worse  "is  as  universally  applicable,  and  therefore  has  as 
little  special  application  in  any  given  case,  as  the  statement 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  "  Things  might  have  been 
worse,"  said  the  man  in  a  wise  old  popular  legend,  as  the 
devil  was  carrying  him  off  to  hell.  "  How  so  ?  "  asks  his 
acquaintance.  *  "  VVhy,  the  devil,"  he  answers,  "  might  have 
made  me  carry  him."  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  person 
who  has  not  been  irritated  by  friends  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  this  consistent  optimism,  and  who  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  so  acting  as  though  it  were  an  indisputable  proof 
of  virtue. 

Ofall  the  companions  who  ever  drove  an  innocent  man 
to  the  verge  of  distraction,  probably  Mark  Tai)U'y  must 
have  been  the  most  intolerably  offensive.  He  was  of  course 
a  hollow  impostor,  though  Dickens  never  found  him  out ; 
for  a  man  of  genuine  cheerfulness  does  not  insist  upon  tell- 
ing the  world  and  himself  that  he  is  "jolly  "  every  five 
minutes;  but,  apart  from  the  question  of  sincerity,  such  a 
walking  platitude,  dashing  his  wretched  little  bit  of  mo- 
rality in  )our  face  whenever  you  were  out  of  spirits,  would 
have  justified  his  summary  assassination  —  speaking  of 
course  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Western  Slates. 
Mark  Tapley,  unfortunately,  has  become  the  prophet  of  a 
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popular  school.  The  fondness  of  his  creator  for  him  proves 
that  Dickens  took  him  to  be  really  an  admirable  type  of 
character  ;  and  Hccordingly  he  set  to  work  proving  in  a 
hundred  diUcrent  ways  that  we  ought  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  the  world,  and,  so  far 
as  our  own  life  is  concerned,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  full 
of  dark  shadows  and  ominous  forebodings. 

Although  this  school  has  fortunately  declined  in  favor, 
its  favorite  dogma  still  retains  a  wide  popularity,  and  few 
maxims  are  more  irritating  when  retailed  for  private  con- 
sumption, or  more  mischievous  in  their  bearing  upon  pub* 
lie  atfairs.  For  the  doctrine  practically  comes  to  this,  that 
we  arc  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  inevitable  hardships  of 
life,  not  by  accommodating  ourselves  to  them  as  well  as  we 
can,  but  by  making  believe  that  they  do  not  exist.  It  is 
well  and  right  that  human  beings  should  retain  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  is  compatible  with  the  possession  of  any- 
thing like  a  soul.  A  thinking  man  cannot  go  through  the 
battle  of  life  in  a  state  of  rollicking  exhilaration,  but  to  get 
what  hai)pine8s  we  can  is  plainly  desirable.  Everybody 
has  to  make  up  his  mind,  after  a  few  years  of  experience, 
how  he  will  aim  at  this  end  ;  and  that  man  certainly  makes 
the  wisest  choice  whose  provision  for  life  includes  the 
smallest  amount  of  illusions.  Most  people  arrange  matters 
so  as  to  put  up  with  evils  that  might  be  remedied,  and  to 
attempt  to  meet  ihe  irremediable  by  blandly  ignoring  them. 
They  run  up  a  veil  which  serves  pretty  well  for  a  time,  and 
enables  them  to  denounce  as  a  cynic  everybody  who  likes 
to  look  things  in  the  face,  but  which  of  course  disappears 
just  when  it  is  really  wanted. 

There  was  a  time,  as  we  know,  when  the  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  the  philosophers,  who  undertook  to  prove  mathe- 
matically that  "  whatever  is  is  right."  They  certainly  did 
not  succeed  more  than  other  philosophers  in  practically 
comforting  mankind ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  world  has  not 
much  missed  f)oor  Pangloss  and  the  school  he  represented. 
When  Pope  tried  to  expound  the  same  theory  in  verse,  it 
took  all  the  poetry  out  of  his  sparkling  couplets.  The  es- 
sential discord  showed  itself  when  it  was  attemptt'd  to  set 
the  theory  to  music.  A  poet  may  be  rapt  into  ecstasy  by 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  universe,  or  be  plunged 
into  despair  at  the  horrors  around  him  ;  but  this  placid 
optimism,  which,  without  explicitly  denying  the  existence 
of  evil,  proved  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  was  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  good,  was  totally  alien  to  any  true  poeti- 
cal mood.  With  the  decay  of  the  old  schools  both  of  poetry 
and  metaphysics,  this  quiet  fashion  of  skimming  over  the 
great  problems  of  the  universe  went  out  of  fashion.  We 
are  living  in  times  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  far  too 
great  for  any  such  flimsy  armor  of  optimism.  But  the  doc- 
trine, though  it  is  no  longer  current  in  the  higher  intel- 
lectual spheres,  is  as  popular  as  ever  at  a  lower  altitude. 
We  need  not  remark  here  upon  the  grave  mischiefs  which 
are  worked  by  it  in  the  sphere  of  politics  or  commerce. 
The  evil  results  of  saying  peace  when  there  is  no  peace  are 
pretty  generally  recognized  in  theory.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  are  content  to  put  out  of  view  the  annoyances 
which  it  causes  in  private  life. 

The  propensity  to  make  the  best  of  things  is  generally 
found  in  combination  with  those  smaller  virtues  which  are 
more  annoying  to  one's  neighbors  than  most  vices.  The 
man  who  rises  at  five  every  morning,  who  always  ties  up 
his  letters  with  red  tape,  and  who  is  convinced  of  the  great 
truth  that  it  is  better  to  be  half  an  hour  too  early  than  half 
a  minute  too  late,  is  frequently  given  to  making  the  best  of 
things.  The  duty  of  doing  so  is  a  moral  maxim  just  big 
enough  for  him  to  understand.  He  probably  reflects  upon 
it  in  the  early  morning  at  the  time  when  his  cold  bath  is 
bringing  out  that  glow,  physical  and  moral,  which  makes 
him  an  offence  to  all  weaker  vessels  during  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  ruddy  jovial  person  who  gets  himself  up  after 
the  country  gentleman  type,  or  the  more  unctuous  variety 
of  popular  preacher,  is  apt  to  be  perspiring  this  doctrine  at 
every  pore.  It  is  a  i)leasure  to  iiim  to  meet  somebody  in 
distress  upon  whom  he  may  discharge  boisterous  comfort 
through  his  favorite  aphorism,  as  a  fire-engine  sends  cold 
water  through  a  hose.     If  he  acquires  some  dim  conscious- 


ness of  the  fact  that  his  kind  exhortations  sound  like  a  bit- 
ter mockery  to  his  victims,  it  only  increases  his  sense  of 
virtue.  They  cannot  comfort  themselves  under  the  loss  of 
a  wife  by  the  reflection  that  they  still  have  several  first 
cou^ins,  and  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  handsome  monu- 
ment. That  only  proves  that  they  have  not  studied  so  well 
as  lie  the  great  art  of  properly  directing  their  sentiments. 
For  of  course  he  will  deny  in  the  most  pathetic  manner 
that  he  would  ever  advise  anything  like  self-deceit.  Ho 
does  not  avowedly  ask  a  suflerer  to  profess  that  a  toothache 
is  rather  a  pleasant  distraction  than  otherwise  ;  he  only 
recommends  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon  his  great  toe  or 
some  other  remote  part  of  bis  body  which  tnay  appear  to  be 
enjoying  good  health. 

And,  in  fact,  there  are  some  people  so  enviably  consti- 
tuted that  a  small  pleasant  object  elevates  them  more  than 
a  great  unpleasant  object  depresses  them.  They  are  peo- 
ple, so  to  speak,  of  small  specific  gravity,  who  cannot  be 
submerged  without  a  heavy  burden  of  melancholy.  The 
person  who  makes  the  best  of  things  professes  to  be  of  this 
temperament.  It  is  not,  he  would  have  you  believe,  that  he 
docs  not  sympathize  with  grief,  but  that  his  constitutional 
buoyancy  makes  sympathy  in  him  compatible  with  exhila- 
ration ;  be  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  evils,  but  the 
smallest  grain  of  good  makes  him  happy,  just  as  half  a  glass 
of  wine  makes  some  men  drunk.  There  are,  we  say,  such 
people  as  these  —  men,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  easily  in- 
toxicable.  But  we  are  inclined,  as  a  rule,  to  a  vehement 
suspicion  in  both  cases.  The  man  who  is  upset  by  the  first 
glass  has  generally  had  a  certain  number  of  glasses  before 
the  first;  and  the  man  who  makes  the  best  of  things  is 
generally  helped  to  be  serene  either  by  the  absence  of 
strong  feeling  or  by  the  want  of  courage  to  look  at  the 
worst. 

There  are  of  course  a  great  many  people  who  can  make 
the  best  of  their  friends'  misfortunes  with  surprising  equa- 
nimity ;  but  even  a  personal  calamity,  such  as  pecuniary 
ruin,  often  finds  a  man  of  this  sort  making  the  best  of  it. 
Before  admiring  we  ought  to  know  whether  such  calmness 
really  indicates  courage;  it  may  signify  just  the  reverse. 
A  man  who  has  never  dared  fairly  to  look  into  the  state  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  has  thus  got  out  of  his  depth  without 
knowing  it,  is  just  the  man  to  be  cheerful,  because  he  still 
does  not  look  into  the  future,  but  calculates  that  on  the 
whole  his  friends  cannot  still  let  him  starve.  To  have  a 
noble  disregard  for  prudential  considerations,  to  marry,  for 
example,  on  general  principles,  and  trust  to  your  children 
being  brought  up  by  an  enlightened  public,  is  indeed 
generally  regarded  as  a  noble  action  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  making  the  best  of  ^things. 
Economists,  however,  have  expressed  some  doubt  whether 
such  actions  are  beneficial  either  to  the  actor  or  to  the  na- 
tion ;  we  are  quite  certain  that  they  are  anything  but  bene- 
ficial to  his  neighbors. 


MARK  TWAIN. 


Mark  Twain's  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
on  the  S mdwich  Islands  will  remind  many  of  us  of  the  in- 
imitable lecture  delivered  by  Artemas  Ward  some  six  years 
ago  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  his  adventures 
among  the  Mormons  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  two  Amer- 
ican humorists  resemble  each  other  in  the  complete  reti- 
cence and  apparently  straightforward  simplicity  of  manner 
with  which  ihey  make  their  humorous  points.  Mark  Twain 
himself  even  carries  this  nonchalance  to  excess.  He  hur- 
ries over  some  few  of  his  points  with  so  little  emphasis  or 
significance  of  air  that  they  are  lost  upon  the  audience,  who 
did  not  catch  his  joke  at  all,  for  instance,  when  the  present 
writer  was  in  attendance,  about  "  the. long,  green  swell  of 
the  P.icific." 

But  though  this  perfect  calm  and  assumed  earnestness  of 
manner  is  common  to  the  two  humorists,  there  was  some- 
thing much  more  comically  childlike,  much  more  of  serious 
inward  embarrassment  and  bewilderment  at  the  core  of  the 
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humor  of  Artemas  Ward  than  in  that  of  Mark  Twain,  who 
is  the  easy  man  of  the  world  throughout,  and  whose  humor 
consists  in  the  unconscious,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he 
habitually  strikes  false  intellectual  notes,  the  steady  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  puts  the  emphasis  of  feeling  in  the 
wrong  place,  with  which  he  classifies  in  the  most  unassum- 
ing way,  as  families  of  the  same  tribe  of  things,  the  most 
irreconcilable  common  nouns,  and  so  glides  into  sarcasm  or 
caricature,  while  seeming  to  pursue,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  For  instance, 
he  began  on  one  of  the  evenings  with  referring  to  the  com- 
plaints that  he  had  not  been  well  heard  throughout  the  hall, 
and  threw  a  tone  of  high  moral  ardor  and  resolve  into  his 
promise  to  make  himself  adequately  heard,  which,  delivered 
as  it  was,  with  the  utmost  immobility  and  gravity  of  de- 
meanor, was  irresistibly  humorous.  And  then  he  glided  off 
into  a  candid  avowal  of  his  wish  to  gratify  the  violent  tem- 
porary and  momentary  hunger  for  information  about  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  with  as  serious  an  air  as  if  the  fame  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  was  really  in  every  mouth,  and  anx- 
iety about  them  the  ruling  passion  of  every  heart. 

The  humor  in  all  this  was  the  anxious  travesty  of  the 
intellectual  assumptions  of  the  easy  man  of  the  world  which 
it  suggested.  The  ease  and  frankness  of  the  speaker  im- 
pressed you  with  his  complete  command  of  all  the  social 
currents  of  the  day  ;  and  then  the  oddity  of  the  false  notes, 
touched  so  easily  and  in  such  apparent  good  faith  —  the  vir- 
tuous ardor  about  making  himself  heard  ;  the  resolve  either 
to  appease  or  to  stimulate  to  a  still  higher  level  of  enthusi- 
asm the  assumed  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the  Sandwich 
Isles  —  became  in  the  highest  degree  grotesque.  It  was 
the  same  when  he  confessed  casually  to  the  audience  the 
kind  of  problem  which  had  exercised  his  mind  most  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject ;  and  his  belief  that  it  belonged  to 
that  region  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  which  it  is  the 
mere  knight-errantry  of  reason  to  attempt  to  explore.  This 
problem  was  •'  why  the  Sandwich  Islands  should  have  been 
put  away  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  — 
a  point  which  he  declared  to  be  not  really  "  open  to  criti- 
cism," so  that  it  would  not  be  "  graceful  to  dwell  upon  it." 

This  specimen  of  the  kind  of  transcendental  difficulty  by 
which  he  was  haunted,  and  of  the  moral  extinguisher  which 
he  put  upon  it,  carried  on  the  ludicrous  conception  sug- 
gested, of  a  man  of  the  world  with  a  strange  topsy-turviness 
in  his  intellectual  constitution ;  and  the  same  notion  ran 
through  a  good  part  of  the  lecture,  so  far  at  least  as  it  was 
humorous,  the  defect  in  it  as  a  work  of  art  being  that 
several  portions,  —  the  descriptive  portions,  for  instance, 
which  were  very  vigorous'  and  graphic,  —  had  no  relation 
to  this  main  thread  of  humor,  being  in  fact  terse  and  imagi- 
native descriptions  of  the  scenery  such  as  any  man  with  a 
keen  eye  and  a  good  oratorical  faculty  might  draw. 

Even  the  humorous  features  of  the  lecture  were  not  all 
of  the  same  type.  There  was  some  good  mimicry  and 
anecdote,  and  not  a  little  rather  commonplace  fun  at  the 
expense  of  native  manners  and  the  old  cannibalism,  such  as 
the  remark  that  the  Kanaka  men,  not  being  "  proud,"  used 
to  wear  nothing  but  "  a  smile,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  any 
little  thing  like  that  ; "  or  the  story  about  the  cannibal 
Kanaka  who  wanted  to  try  "how  Europeans  would  go  with 
onions,"  and  who,  after  eating  the  tough  captain  of  a 
whaler,  died  of  "  the  crime  on  his  conscience  and  the  whaler 
on  his  stomach."  In  fact  the  commoner  humor  that  consists 
in  happy  extravagance  was  no  insignificant  part  of  the  fun 
of  the  lecture,  —  in  that  showing  its  inferiority  to  Artemas 
Ward's,  whose  humor  was  everywhere  penetrated  with  a 
moral  coherence  which"  very  much  set  off  its  intellectual 
incoherence. 

Again,  some  humorous  touches  of  Mark  Twain's  were 
mere  epigrammatic  applications  of  strong  sense  to  the  facts 
of  savage  life,  as  when  he  said  that  by  the  help  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Kanakas  had  been  more  completely  and  uni- 
versally educated  than  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  "  if  only  the  Europeans  could  have  aucjmenled  the 
native  capacity,  they  would  have  made  that  people  perfect ; " 
and  as  when  —  that  augmentation  of  capacity  being  as- 
■umed  as  impossible  —  be  spoke,  with  more   logical  con- 


sistency than  appeared  on  the  surface,  of  the  blessings  of 
European  influence  to  the  Kanakas  as  having  consisted  in 
"  complicated  diseases,  education,  civilization,  and  all  sorts 
of  calamities"  (whereby  their  numbers  had  been  reduced 
from  400,000  to  50,000),  and  anticipated  that  Europeans 
would  "  start  a  few  more  seminaries  of  learning  among  the 
natives,  —  and  finish."  This  sort  of  humor,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  quite  different  in  kind  from  that  which  consists 
in  playing  the  quaintest  possible  variations  on  the  ordi- 
nary intellectual  and  moral  assumptions  made  by  a  man  of 
the  world,  for  it  depends  indeed  on  a  stronger  and  more 
masculine  use  of  those  assumptions  than  ordinary  men  ever 
make.  Some  touches,  too,  of  Mark  Twain's  were  due  to 
the  well-known  genius  of  the  American  language,  which 
invents  "such  admirable  vernacular  phrases  for  moral  iieel- 
ingg,  and  is  wont  to  express  the  rather  rare  emotion  of  sur- 
prise with  so  much  of  calm  equanimity  as  to  multiply  ten- 
fold the  force  of  the  emotion.  What  could  be  better,  for 
instance,  than  the  adjective  for  native  affections  contained 
in  the  following  comment  on  the  generous  liberality  with 
which  Kanakas  adopt  mothers,  —  that  if  a  Kanaka's  affec- 
tions are  "  liberal  and  stretchy,"  he  may  have  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  mothers  ?  —  or  than  the  delightful  mat- 
ter-of-factness  of  the  remark  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  a  sugar-planter  to  a  Kanaka  who  had  asked  for  three 
holidays  in  three  weeks,  for  the  purpose,  on  each  occasion, 
of  going  and  burying  a  mother,  —  "  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
your  stock  of  mothers  holds  out  very  well  "  V  The  humor- 
ous irapassiveness  in  the  American  speech  is,  of  course, 
used  by  Mark  Twain  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
For  instance,  after  depreciating  the  dogs  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  a  feeble  breed  whose  only  strong  point  is  their 
curly  tails,  he  told  his  audience,  that  a  friend  of  his  as- 
sured him  that  if  he  ever  had  one  of  these  dogs  of  his  own, 
"  he  should  cut  the  tail  off,  and  throto  the  balance  of  the  dog 
away."  That  calm  treatment  of  the  elements  of  the  dog  as 
if  they  were  elements  of  a  pecuniary  transac.tion,  is  essen- 
tially American,  and  belongs  not  to  the  individual  humor 
of  Mark  Twain,  so  much  as  to  the  characteristic  humor  of 
the  country  from  which  he  comes.  But  the  humor  of  the 
remark  that  you  might  "have  all  climates  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  from  a  permanent  average  of  80  degrees  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  through  'every  intermediate  temperature 
as  you  ascend,  down  to  a  temperature  at  the  top  "  so  mis- 
erably cold  that  a  man  can't  tell  the  truth,"  was  all  his  own, 
g,nd  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  his  curious  power  of 
striking,  with  easy  matter-of-fact  simplicity,  a  most  gro- 
tesquely strange  note,  in  the  midst  of  the  calm  and  busi- 
ness-like statements  of  an  ordinary  man  of  the  world.  To 
assume  the  cold  as  taking  effect,  not  on  the  intellect,  but  on 
the  conscience,  is  as  genuine  and  real  a  surprise  as  the  vaga- 
ries of  humor  ever  invented  ;  and  when  given  with  that 
perfect  composure  of  easy  common-sense  with  which  Mark 
Twain  drops  it  out,  it  produces  a  most  telling  effect  on  the 
audience.  On  the  whole,  though  Mark  Twain  cannot  be 
regarded  as  so  remarkable  and  rare  a  humorist  as  Artemas 
Ward,  no  one  with  any  appreciation  of  the  great  originality 
of  American  literature  in  this  direction  will  hear  him  with- 
out thorough  enjoyment,  and  at  least  some  new  memories 
of  the  kind  which  make  a  man  laugh  suddenly  at  unex- 
pected moments,  as  the  flavor  of  a  dry  saying  comes  back 
to  him.  His  higher  humor  is  not  sustained,  but  it  is  eked 
out  with  so  much  skill  of  anecdote,  so  much  command  of 
American  idiom,  and  such  powers  of  mimicry,  as  to  furnish 
an  entertainment  perhaps  even  more  generally  popular 
than  Artemas  Ward's  inimitable  lectures  themselves. 


CHIVALRY. 


DiFFEKKNT  forms  of  the  same  word  have  often  come, 
not  only  to  bear  quite  dillerent  meanings,  but  to  embody 
quite  different  sentiments.  We  do  not  mean  such  mere 
accidents  as  that  which  has  happened  to  eiven,  queer),  quean, 
expressing,  as  it  does,  both  the  highest  reverence  and  the 
deepest  contempt,  and  not  being  altogether  in  the  primitive 
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meaning  from  which  it  set  out,  that  of  woman  in  a  purely 
colorless  form,  without  expressing  anything  cither  way. 
This  is  a  case  of  an  accident  within  a  language  ;  the  same 
kind  of  accident  happens  between  two  cognate  languages, 
when  a  word,  starting  from  the  same  point  in  the  two,  rises 
in  one  language  and  falls  in  another,  as  in  the  familiar  case 
of  the  English  kniijht  and  the  (ierman  Knecht.  We  are 
rather  thinking  of  cases  iu  which  two  words  have  been 
formed  from  the  same  root,  at  different  stages  of  the  same 
language,  the  meanings  of  which  still  remain  in  some  de- 
gree connected,  while  the  sentiment  and  train  of  thought 
which  belong  to  the  two  respectively  become  quite  different. 

Thus  chieftain  and  captain  are  strictly  tlie  same  word, 
meaning  the  man  who  is  caput  or  chief,  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  old  English  heafodman  and  the  moderft  Ger- 
man Hauptmnnn.  Of  these  chieftain  is  strictly  French, 
formed  according  to  the  regular  laws  by  which  French 
words  are  formed,  while  captain  may  be  called  either  a 
later  formation,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  a  later  impor- 
tation, from  the  Italian  ;  it' belongs  in  either  case  to  a  later 
stage  of  the  language.  Of  the  two  words  it  is  clear  that 
the  older  has  the  much  wider  and  more  general  sense, 
while  the  use  of  the  latter  is  much  stricter  and  more 
technical.  Yet  among  technical  military  terms  it  is  plain 
that  captain  is  the  one  which  is  least  technical,  and  is  most 
easily  used  in  a  more  general  sense.  We  can  talk  of  the 
"  great  captain "  of  the  age,  but  we  cannot  talk  of  the 
"great  colonel"  or  the  "  great  major;  "  that  is  to  say,  while 
the  word  colonel  is  a  purely  military  word  invented  for 
purely  military  purposes,  and  which  has  none  but  a  purely 
technical  military  meaning,  captain  is  a  term  of  general 
meaning,  which  has  settled  down  into  a  special  technical 
use. 

But  the  kind  of  difference  which  we  mean  comes  out 
most  strongly  in  the  two  forms  chivalry  and  cavalry.  Each 
alike  in  its  natural  meaning  implies  riding  on  a  horse,  and 
nothing  more.  Chivalry  is  the  natural  French  word,  formed 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  French  language,  while  cavalry 
is  the  later  form,  analogous  to  captain  as  opposed  to  chief- 
tain. The  beast  from  which  both  words  are  formed,  the 
caballus,  who  in  later  Latin  turned  out  what  had  once  been 
the  nobler  equus,  shows  himself  in  the  one  word  in  his 
French  form  and  in  the  other  in*  his  Italian  form.  But 
the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two  words  chivalry  and 
cavalry  has  become  yet  wider  than  the  difference  between 
chieftain  and  captain.  One  has  come  to  express  merely  the 
fact,  while  the  other  expresses  the  sentiment.  Cavalry 
expresses  simply  the  fact  of  riding  horses  for  purposes  of 
war,  while  chivalry  has  come  to  mean  a  certain  state  of 
mind  which  was  once  held  to  ;be  the  special  attribute  of 
those  who  rode  horses  for  purposes  of  war.  But  it  is  not 
merely  that  one  word  expresses  the  fact  and  the  other  the 
sentiment  ;  the  parting  off  of  meanings  has  gone  much 
further  than  this.  In  the  one  word  it  is  not  merely  that  it 
expresses  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  fact.  The  notion  of 
the  sentiment  has  grown  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  fact  is 
altogether  forgotten.  When  people  talk  about  chivalry, 
chivalrous  actions,  and  the  like,  they  no  longer  think  about 
horses.  The  word  has  got  a  meaning  in  which  the  horse 
is  altogether  forgotten.  A  chivalrous  action  is  in  strict- 
ness an  action  becoming  one  who  rides  on  a  horse,  but  in 
modern  language  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  chivalrous  ac- 
tion might  be  done  by  a  man  who.  is  always  in  the  habit  of 
walking  on  foot. 

Etymologically  the  word  chivalrous  could  not  be  so  strictly 
translated  into  English  as  by  the  word  horsey,  but  it  is 
plainly  apparent  that  the  two  words  have  quite  different 
meanings.  Horsey  of  course  is  hardly  a  legitimate  word  at 
all ;  but  it  is  a  word  which  has  been  called  into  being,  and 
its  meaning  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  meaning  of 
other  words  formed  from  other  names  of  the  same  beast. 
Horsey,  like  chivalrous,  expresses  not  a  mere  fact,  but  a 
sentiment,  only  the  two  sentiments  are  not  the  same.  If 
we  say  thai,  a  man  is  in  the  cavalry,  we  simply  express  the 
fact  that  his  military  duties  cause  him  to  ride  on  a  horse; 
he  may  be  chivalrous,  or  he  may  be  horsey,  but  the  fact 
of  his  serving  in  the  cavalry  does  not   prove  him  to  be 


either.  Meanwhile  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  mod- 
ern armies  has  not  only  cut  off  chivalry  from  its  connec- 
tion with  cavalry,  it  has  also  cut  off  cavalry  from  its  con- 
nection with  chivalry,  in  a  Homeric,  an  Athenian,  an  early 
Roman,  or  a  medisBval  army,  cavalry  and  chivalry  were  the 
same  thing.  AH  who  served  as  cavalry  belonged  to  the 
class  from  whom  it  is  held  that  chivalrous  actions  are  to  be 
looked  for;  their  serving  in  the  cavalry  was  the  outward 
badee  of  their  belonging  to  that  class.  Nowadays,  not  the 
whole  mass  of  the  cavalry,  but  only  its  officers  belong  to 
the  class  from  whom  we  expect  chivalry ;  or,  if  we  are 
told  that  the  common  soldier  is  as  much  bound  to  be  chiv- 
alrous as  his  officer,  at  all  events  a  common  soldier  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  is  not  expected  to  be  chivalrous  in  any 
sense  in  which  the  common  soldier  in  an  infantry  regiment 
is  not  expected  to  be  chivalrous  also.  In  short  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  will  be  felt  if  we  take  Campbell's  two 
lines :  — 

Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  cJiivalry. 

If  instead  of  this  we  were  to  say  — 

Charge  with  all  thy  cavalry, 

we  should  be  making  no  change  from  the  point  of  a  philol- 
ogist ;  we  should  perhaps  be  equally  correct  as  a  matter  of 
military  history ;  but  we  should  have  come^  down  from  a 
sentiment  to  a  fact;  we  should  have  wipe^  out  all  the 
poetry. 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  chivalry  ?  Strictly,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  means  the  estate  or  class  of  people  who  ride 
on  horses —  that  is  to  say,  for  purposes  of  war.  Then 
comes  the  secondary  meaning  of  a  turn  of  mind,  a  moral 
standard,  whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  which  is  thought  to 
be  becoming  in  members  of  that  class.  Lastly,  the  notion 
of  horses  and  riding  quite  passes  out  of  sight,  and  a  chiv- 
alrous temper,  a  chivalrous  action,  and  the  like,  become 
words  which  are  used  with  a  certain  meaning  of  their  own, 
always  perhaps  with  a  certain  latent  reference  to  the  stand- 
ard of  a  certain  class  of  society,  always  perhaps  with  a 
certain  latent  reference  to  warfare,  but  certainly  without 
any  remembrance  of  the  strict  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word. 

That  the  original  military  associations  of  the  word  never 
quite  leave  it,  is,  we  think,  clear.  When  we  apply  it  to 
conduct  which  has  no  reference  to  warfare,  it  is  by  a  kind 
of  metaphor  ;  it  is  somewhat  like  the  words  hero  and  hero- 
ism. The  proper  field  both  of  heroic  actions  and  of  chiv- 
alrous actions  is  warfare ;  it  is  only  by  way  of  analogy 
that  either  heroism  or  chivalry  can  be  predicated  of  actions 
done  in  lines  of  life  other  than  the  military.  Now  both 
heroism  and  chivalry  imply  conduct  of  a  special  kind,  con- 
duct which  is  not  exactly  expected  of  everybody,  conduct 
which  has  something  in  common  with  the  theological  no- 
tions about  works  of  supererogation  and  counsels  of  per- 
fection. The  hero  acts  in  a  way  —  primarily  in  warfare,  by 
a  figure  in  other  lines  of  life  —  which  we  admire  in  him, 
but  which  we  do  not  expect  in  everybody.  We  do  not 
blame  a  man  for  not  being  a  hero.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween heroism  and  chivalry  is  considerable.  We  should 
hardly  call  conduct  heroic,  unless  we  can  give  it  unreserved 
moral  approval.  It  is  part  of  the  idea  of  a  hero  that  he 
should  be  fighting  in  a  good  cause.  We  may  call  a  partic- 
'ular  action  heroic,  even  though  the  man  who  does  it  is 
engaged  in  a  warfare  which  we  deem  unjust,  but  we  do  not 
call  it  so  unless  we  really  look  upon  it  as  morally  right  at 
that  particular  time  and  place.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Bonaparte  were  not  heroes,  for  several  reasons,  among 
others  because  their  warfare  was  unjust ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  many  heroic  actions  may  not  have  been  done  by 
particular  men  in  their  armies.  But  when  we  speak  of 
chivalry,  the  word  hardly  carries  with  it  the  same  hearty 
respect,  the  same  genuine  moral  approbation,  which  is  cer- 
tainly implied  in  the  word  hero  and  its  derivatives.  There 
is  a  lurking  notion  of  the  ludicrous  about  it;  we  speak  of 
an  heroic  action  with  the  same  gravity,  the  same  unreserved 
admiration,  with  which  we  speak  of  a  saintly  action  ;  but 
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we  hardly  speak  of  a  chivalrous  action  without  a  kind  of 
half  smile. 

A  chivalrous  action,  as  the  word  is  now  commonly  used, 
cannot  be  a  base  or  sordid  action  ;  it  may  be  a  generous 
and  self-sacrificing  action  ;  but  it  may  very  easily  be  an  ex- 
travagant and  uncalled-for  action,  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended on  any  principle  of  right  reason,  which  we  do  in  a 
kind  of  way  admire,  but  on  which  we  do  not  bestow  real 
moral  approbation.  Burke  made  a  piece  of  fine  declama- 
tion about  swords  leaping  from  their  scabbards  in  the  cause 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  beauty,  and  so  forth.  That  the 
fiwords  did  not  so  leap  forth  was  a  sign  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  past.  Now  the  motive  which  he  thus  appealed 
to  was  a  purely  irrational  one.  To  draw  the  sword  on  be- 
half of  the  French  Monarchy  might  be  a  perfectly  right 
thing  to  do ;  whether  it  was  right  or  not  is  a  question  of 
political  morality.  Bat  whether  a  particular  queen  was 
young  and  beautiful  or  old  and  ugly  could  not  really  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  moral  right  or  wrong  of  such  a 
course.  A  purely  irrelevant  motive  is  brought  in  ;  a  mo- 
tive which  we  half  smile  at,  which  we  half  morally  con- 
demn, but  which  we  still  in  a  certain  sense  admire,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  sympathize  with. 

We  hear  in  mediseval  warfare  of  men  doing  some  ex- 
travagant exploit,  which  could  in  no  way  profit  the  cause 
for  which  they  were  fighting,  for  their  honor,  for  their 
knighthood,  for  the  love  of  their  ladies,  or  something 'of 
that  kind.  This  is  a  kind  of  folly  to  which  we  give  a  kind 
of  half-sympathy,  because  there  is  nothing  base  or  sordid 
about  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  folly,  and  mischievous  folly, 
and  distinctly  deserves  moral  disapprobation.  U  it  be  true 
that  Bonaparte  once  ordered  a  certain  military  operation, 
involving  risk  to  part  of  his  army,  merely  that  Josephine 
might  see  the  show,  this  is  still' more  distinctly  blameworthy. 
Still  we  do  not  blame  it  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  done 
the  same  thing  for  money  or  other  personal  advantage.  It 
was  a  breach  of  duty  in  every  way  ;  but  still,  if  he  himself 
shared  the  risk,  there  was  something  of  the  chivalrous  feel- 
ing clinging  to  it.  But  all  these  chivalrous  doings  are  quite 
foreign  both  to  the  calm  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  conscientious  general  and  to  the  more  irregular  and  en- 
thusiastic character  of  the  hero.  To  expose  either  himself 
or  others  to  risk  without  an  adequate  motive  is  no  part  of 
the  character  of  a  Washington  or  a  Wellington  ;  neither  is 
it  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  Kanarcs  or  a  Garibaldi. 

The  truth  is  that  chivalry,  so  far  as  it  is  a  virtue,  is  the 
virtue  of  a  class.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  no  real  virtue  at  all. 
It  may  sometimes  lead  men  to  do  actions  which  are  in 
themselves  morally  right;  but  it  does  not  lead  men  to  do 
them  because  they  are  morally  right.  The  soldier  who 
does  his  ordinary  duty  because  it  is  his  duty  —  the  hero  who 
does  his  extraordinary  duty  because  under  his  special  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  his  duty  —  are  both  acting  according  to 
the  rules  ot  sound  morality.  But  the  chivalrous  man  who 
does  something  for  his  honor,  or  for  the  love  of  his  lady,  is 
not  acting  according  to  any  moral  rule  at  all.  He  acts 
according  to  the  standard  of  a  particular  class,  to  win  the 
esteem  of  that  particular  class.  Beyond  that  class  we  can 
hardly  conceive  chivalry  existing.  A  clown  may  be  a 
hero  ;  but  we  cannot  fancy  a  chivalrous  clown.  So  far  as 
the  clown  becomes  chivalrous,  so  far  he  ceases  to  be  a 
clown.  We  come  round  again  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started ;  chivalry  is  something  which  does  not  belong  to 
men  in  general  as  moral  agents,  but  only  to  one  class  of 
men,  to  the  class  who  anciently  served  in  battle  on  horse- 
back. 

Of  the  historic  aspect  of  chivalry  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
say  anything.  Like  the  "  feudal  system,"  with  which  chiv- 
alry is  commonly  said  to  have  some  connection,  the 
thing  is  so  vague  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  was,  when 
it  began,  or  when  it  ended.  When  Burke  said  that  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  past,  he  would  have  been  a  good  deal  puz- 
zled to  say  when  the  age  of  chivalry  began.  Yet  we  can 
see  that  there  were  certain  ages  when  ideas  which  we  may 
fairly  call  chivalrous  had  a  greater  effect  on  men  than  they 
had  earlier  or  later.  'Ilie  thing  seems  to  come  by  fits  and 
•tarts;  there  is  a  burst  under  Edward  tlie  Third,  and  there 


is  another  burst  under  Elizabeth.  The  chivalrous  feeling 
is  one  of  the  many  substitutes  which  men  set  up  for  the 
simple  law  of  right  and  wrong.  So  far  as  such  substitutes 
put  a  check  on  any  kind  of  evil,  we  can  only  say  that  any 
check  is  better  than  no  check.  The  law  of  honor  is  often 
useful  for  men  who  cannot  rise  to  the  law  of  duty.  The 
question  however  is  whether  honor,  chivalry,  and  the  like, 
have  not  really  done  more  harm  than  good.  They  enjoin 
the  strict  practice  of  certain  virtues  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  towards  certain  classes  of  people.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  does  not  really  discourage  right  deal- 
ing under  other  circumstances  and  towards  other  classes  of 
people  ;  whether  the  excess  of  courtesy  and  respect  shown 
to  knights  and  ladies  did  not  tend  to  make  men  yet  more 
contemptuous  and  merciless  towards  people  below  those 
ranks  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

William  Rufus  is  one  of  the  first  princes  in  whose  mouth 
we  hear  the  jaigon  of  chivalry,  as  Francis  the  First  is  one 
of  the  last.  Chivalry  certainly  did  not  teach  either  of 
them  to  practise  either  general  humanity  or  general  faith- 
fulness to  engagements.  The  character  of  Rufus  in  this 
respect  is  well  worthy  of  study.  He  is  one  of  the  first  in 
whose  mouths  we  hear  the  talk  about  the  "  probus  miles," 
the  "  preux  chevalier."  He  allows  certain  Angevin  knights 
who  have  been  taken  prisoners  to  go  free  on  parole  ;  some 
of  his  own  followers  suggest  to  him  that  they  may  possibly 
break  their  parole  ;  he  indignantly  casts  away  the  sugges- 
tion ;  he  will  not.  believe  that  a  good  knight  would  ever  do 
anything  so  shameful.  A  Rufus  acted  on  his  own  princi- 
ples. He  troubled  himself  very  little  about  breaking  either 
his  coronation  oath  or  his  special  promises  to  his  people, 
he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  breaking  his  treaties 
with  other  princes,  he  troubled  himself  even  less  about  the 
misery  caused  either  by  his  wars  or  by  his  exactions.  But 
to  his  strictly  military  engagements,  to  the  promises  made 
by  him  in  his  character  of  "probus  miles,"  he  was  strictly 
faithful.  The  same  picture  will  serve  for  many  chivalrous 
princes  since.  There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  the  harsh 
saying  that  the  perfection  of  chivalry  was  seen  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  Limoges,  when  the  Black  Prince  spared  the 
knights  who  fought  against  him  and  murdered  the  unarmed 
citizens  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  If  we  compare  this 
with  pre-chivalrous  times,  with  the  wars  of  the  Conqueror 
for  instance,  the  knights  might  very  possibly  have  fared 
worse  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  would  certainly  have  fared 
better.  Edward  at  Limoges  certainly  does  not  shine  by 
the  side  of  William  at  Exeter. 

And  lastly,  if  there  was  one  thing  above  all  others  to 
which  chivalry  ought  to  have  led,  it  should  surely  have 
been  the  strictest  and  most  self-sacrificing  discharge  of  mil- 
itary duty.  Yet  the  Knight  without  Fear  and  without  Re- 
proach, when  he  was  called  on  to  enter  the  breach  at 
Padua  on  foot,  thought  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  brother- 
gentlemen  too  precious  to  be  risked  alongside  of  the  lives 
of  churls.  The  chevalier,  in  short,  was  the  chevalier,  and 
it  was  below  him  to  do  anything  without  the  help  of  the 
beast  from  which  he  took  his  name.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
tales  which  are  told,  both  of  Bayard  and  others,  as  wonder- 
ful examples  of  chivalrous  virtues,  often  come  simply  to 
this  —  that  the  good  knight  forebore  to  do  some  remarka- 
bly rascally  act.  When  we  get  to  the  famous  last  words 
of  Philip  Sidney,  we  have  got  out  of  the  region  of  chivalry 
into  something  better. 


VENDANGES. 

"  Adieu  paniers,  vendangea  sont  faifes,"  hummed  Voltaire 
when  he  was  in  a  good  humor.  By  the  end  of  October 
the  viniculturists  of  France  will  have  taken  up  the  refrain, 
for  by  that  time  every  stem  will  be  divested  of  its  red  and 
white  cascades  of  fruit.  It  is  a  pity  that  politics  should 
dismally  intervene  at  this  particularly  happy  period  of  the 
year  which  of  yore  was  one  of  French  gayety  in  its  full 
exuberance.  But  let  pessimists  be  quieted  ;  let  them  only 
for  a  moment  forsake  their  sinister  forecasts,  and  remember 
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that  France  is  prape  gathering.  Has  there  ever  been 
a  serious  revohition  in  France,  in  October  I  A  feeble 
prophet  is  lie  who  says  there  ever  will  be  one,  and  it  is 
absolutely  absurd  on  the  part  of  usurpers  and  pretenders 
ever  to  have  chosen  this  oblivious  month  to  carry  out  their 
nebulous  desif^ns.  Suppress  the  south  of  France  —  Gas- 
cony,  Acquitaine,  Burgundy  —  and  you  suppress  revolution. 
Whereas  the  south  is  presently  enmrossed  in  the  intoxi- 
cating occupation  of  reaping  the  juicy  produce  of  its  rich 
soil,  and  prefers  wine  to  blood.  And  happy  is  the  country, 
as  the  song  of  the  rustic  songster  Pierre  Dupont  goes,  that 
can  view  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  through  the  ruby 
color  of  Its  home-grown  liquor,  although  ce  conuin  de  vin  is 
responsible  for  many  a  national  scrape,  and  leagued  with 
the  Sun,  is  a  worse  woman  killer  than  Don  Juan  ii\  person. 
Its  influence  has  at  all  times  been  manifest  in  all  things.  'It 
is  to  the  wine  growing  districts  of  fair  Gaul  that  all  that  is 
passionate,  imaginative,  and  poetical  in  Frencl)  literature 
is  due ;  glittering  writers  like  Thdophile  Gautier,  ardent 
and  fiery  orators  like  Gambetta,  brilliant  poets  like  Alfred 
do  Mussef,  sucked  the  stimulating  drink  from  their  child- 
hood, and  cooled  down  their  excessive  buoyancy  in  the 
refrigerating  contact  of  their  northern  compatriots.  The 
north  counteracts  the  south  ;  Lille  neutralizes  Bordeaux, 
Amiens  takes  the  edge  off  Marseilles,  and  the  contrasting 
temperament  of  wine  drinkers  and  beer  drinkers  (for  as 
much  beer  as  wine  is  drunk  in  the  north)  constitutes  that 
wonderful  homogeneity  to  which  France  is  indebted  for 
her  greatness. 

But  we  have  to  speak  of  grape  gathering,  not  of  politics. 
The  accompanying  drawing  reproduces  the  most  interest- 
ing episodes  of  the  process  which  consists  in  transforming 
the  raw  juice  of  the  grape  from  its  undiluted  state  into 
delicate  Chateau  Margeaux,  the  wine  of  graffinis,  and  into 
Ai  Mousscux,  the  effervescing  beverage  of  Russians  and 
lady  consumers.  Probably  the  scene  lies  on  the  hillocks 
and  in  dales  of  Burgundy,  for  if  we  mistake  not,  the  artist 
was  born  and  bred  in  this  felicitous  region  —  the  native 
land  of  pretty  girls  and  grand  crwt,  and  has  only  been  put  to 
the  trouble  of  retracing  a  scene  witnessed  by  liim  every  year. 

The  Vendanges  take  place  almost  si?Tiultaneously  in 
Burgundy,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,  in  the 
plains  of  Rousillon  and  the  Cote  d'Or,  but  none  equal  in 
picturesque  effect  those  of  Dijon,  Volnay,  Nuits,  and  the 
appetizing  string  of  dainty  yards  which  abound  in  that 
locality.  The  vines  are,  as  it  were,  the  frame  of  a  picture 
of  the  most  interesting  originality.  No  costume  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  striking  than  those  of  Burgundian  vine 
gatherers  ;  the  men  are  athletic,  tall,  and  handsome ;  the 
women  pretty,  graceful,  and  naturally  tasteful  in  their 
dress.  It  has  been  observed  with  (alas)  no  little  truth,  as 
a  contrast  with  English  women,  that  French  women  of  the 
poorest  class  are  choice  and  delicate  in  the  harmonious 
array  of  their  cheap  garments  ;  the  simplest  little  ouvriere 
sports  no  crude,  loud  color,  but  with  a  modest  merino 
dress,  looks  as  lady-like  as  the  most  aristocratic ;  and  the 
peasant  girl  in  her  wooden  shoes  finds  means  to  be  elegant 
withal.  It  is  so  with  Burgundian  vendangenses,  and  Don 
Juans  of  the  Boulevards  know  it  so  well  that  they  willingly 
en(lure  a  tedious  railroad  journey  to  have  a  view  of  native 
charms.  At  a  given  signal  the  grape  gatherers  spread  out 
among  the  vines,  usually  armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors; 
each  has  a  singular  kind  of  basket,  somewhat  resembling 
the  holies  of  Parisian  chiffonniers  strapped  to  his  back ; 
these  are  rapidly  filled  and  emptied  in  large  casks  propped 
up  on  carriages  close  by.  It  is  a  busy  time,  the  proprie- 
taire  stimulates  his  servants,  and  there  is  a  continual  run- 
ning between  the  vineyard  and  the  carriages  ;  but  work 
excludes  not  innocent  fun,  and  no  one  is  grudged  his  fill 
of  grapes.  Beside  the  rich,  is  the  modest  vigneron  who 
owns  a  few  square  yards  of  land,  and  cultivates  just  enough 
vine  to  furni.Nh  Lis  own  cellar  throughout  the  year,  and  to 
sell  two  or  three  casks  of  wine. 

After  the  gathering  comes  an  important  operation  ;  the 
carriages  take  the  reeking  grapes  to  the  farm,  and  throw 
them  pell  mell  into  casks  large  enough  to  contain  a  cottage. 
A  number  of  lads,  wooden  shod,  step  in  and  commence  a 


furious  dance  over  the  contents  of  the  immense  barrel. 
The  juice  spurtfl  in  all  directions  and  flows  into  another 
receptacle.  Still  the  dancers  continue  their  bounds  as 
furiously  as  before  until  one  sees  but  a  shapeless  mass  of 
crushed  grapes  retaining  little  more  than  their  skin.  Still 
they  have  to  undergo  a  further  pressure,  and  that  is  done 
by  means  of  a  primitive  but  useful  device  the  reader  will 
see  at  the  top  of  the  sketch.  A  third  pressure  gives  forth 
the  brandy,  and  then  the  fruit  has  given  all  that  it  can 
give.  The  wine  derived  from  the  second  pressure  is  con- 
sidered the  best;  in  its  primitive  condition  it  savors  very 
unlike  the  wine  in  its  perfect  state.  It  is  sweet  and  can 
be  drt^nk  almost  to  any  amount.  People  call  it  vin  doux, 
and  take  advantage  of  its  amiable  qualities  to  absorb  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can  during  the  Vendanges.  Their 
excuse  is  a  ready  one  :  grape  gathering  only  happens  once 
a  year,  and  life  is  so  short  1  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  crowning 
feast  in  honor  of  sun  and  verdure,  the  Vendanges  bid  adieu 
to  decaying  nature  ;  the  leaves  are  rusi-et-colored  and  the 
trees  bald,  les  beaux  jours  xont  finis,  and  the  Vendanges 
worthily  close  the  year  of  pleasure  with  copious  libations, 
while  they  furnish  for  the  winter  a  consoling  preventive  for 
cold. 

When  the  day's  work  is  over,  the  male  portion  of  the 
vendangeurs  congregate  in  the  village  wine  shop,  play 
cards,  read  a  Parisian  newspaper  some  three  months  old 
and  bearing  three  months'  dirt,  and  discuss  the  political 
questions  of  three  months  ago.  French  peasants  are 
rather  petty,  gamblers  than  drunkards.  However,  they 
usually  go  to  sleep  on  thcsa  oc<;asions,  seeing  themselves 
double,  and  when  the  wife  of  the  vigneron,  whose  humble 
home  the  artist  has  sketched,  preserves  him  from  the 
ditches  and  hedges  which  his  erratic  walk  would  embrace 
in  the  circles  and  triangles  his  legs  describe,  the  inebriated 
peasant  imagines  he  has  two  voices,  and  wonders  how  and 
in  what  circumstances  he  became  guilty  of  bigamy.'  Ob- 
viously he  has  given  the  preference  to  substantial  wine, 
and  left  I'm  doux  to  more  delicate  drinkers.  Luckily  tipsi- 
ness  of  the  kind  he  indulges  in  in  no  wise  resembles  the 
brutal  stupidity  of  brandy  drinking,  and  leaves  but  faint 
traces  on  the  morrow.  And  thus  grape  gathering  and  wine 
manufacturing  go  on  for  a  month  or  so,  until  not  a  grape 
remains  on  the  vine. 

Another  species  of  rendanguer  deserves  mention.  That 
is  the  fat  old  country  gentlman  —  a  haberdasher  from 
Paris,  or  an  enriched  grocer,  who  fbiidiy  cultivates  a  few 
stems  in  his  garden,  and  takes  pleasure  in  gathering  his 
grapes  with  his  own  hands.  In  fact  he  is  more  pleased  to 
gather  them  tlian  to  eat  them  ;  he  stows  them  in  a  dry 
room,  and  as  his  provision  is  far  too  copious  for  him  and 
his  housekeeper,  the  grapes  are  left  to  rot.  He  feasts  on 
them  with  the  eyes  as  a  miser  feasts  on  gold.  He  is  an 
outsider,  a  hmirqeois,  an  object  of  contempt  for  true  vig- 
nerons,  and  if  a  place  is  given  him  here  it  is  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  ludicrous  figure,  his  fat  countenance  indicative 
of  thick  enjoyment,  and  his  ungainly  gait,  beside  the  stal- 
wart rustics  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  what  he  considers 
is  a  mere  pleasure. 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 

Anthont  Trollopk  has  a  new  novel  —  about  his  thirty- 
I  fourth — in  active  preparation.     The  story  in   the   Christmas 
number  of  the  Graphic  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Trollope. 

Not  only  are  Yankee  books  popular  in  England  just  now, 
but  Yankee  printing-presses.  'The  "  Novelty  Printing  Press," 
for  amateurs  and  others,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  American  manufacturer,  Mr.  B.  O.  Woods,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  is  regarded  as  a  very  excellent  "  Yankee  Notion." 

The  genial  Mark  Twain  has  been  ostracised  by  the  stem  cen- 
sors of  Colchester,  England.  The  Mercury,  of  that  town,  states 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  decreed  the  banishment,  from  their  library,  of  the  works  of 
the  popular  American  humorist.  The  committee,  when  ques- 
tioned, acknowledged  that  they  had  never  read  his  works,  but 
had  condemned  them  for  the  comic  illustrations  on  the  cover ! 
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Among  certain  classes  of  Highlanders  there  is  no  superstition 
more  prevalent  than  that  which  regards  the  longevity  of  deer  ; 
hence  a  Gaelic  adage  which  has  been  thus  translated  :  — 

Thrice  the  age  of  a  dog  is  that  of  a  horse ; 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  horse  is  that  of  a  man  ; 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  man  is  that  of  a  deer  ; 
Thrice  the  age  of  a  deer  is  that  of  an  eagle  ; 
Thrice  the  age  of  an  eagle  is  that  of  an  oak  tree. 

"  We  had  in  our  hands  yesterday,"  says  the  France,  "  a  very 
curious  photograph,  being  the  portrait  of  a  Russian  who  has 
just  arrived  in  Paris,  brought  by  the  director  of  a  theatre  at  St. 
Petersburg.  His  head  is  that  of  a  Scotch  terrier,  with  a  regu- 
lar snout,  long  silky  hair,  and  pendant  ears.  As  to  the  Pest  of 
the  body  it  is  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  The  voice  is  perfectly 
human  ;  he  converses  well,  and  is  not  devoid  of  intelligence." 
That  is  a  good  deal  to  find  out  from  a  photo.,  but  they  are  so 
inventive  in  these  days  in  Paris. 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  at  Nidau,  Berne,  by  a  won- 
derful piece  of  good  fortune.  In  the  River  Thiele  has  been 
fished  up  a  chest  four  feet  long,  marked  with  the  letters  "  I.  d. 
I.,"  banded  with  iron,  and  full  of  gold  pieces.  The  tale  runs 
that,  in  1388,  the  Bernese  let  sink  in  the  river,  swollen  by  the 
rains,  one  of  their  vessels,  which  was  being  used  at  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  and  in  which  craft  was  deposited  the  treasure  in 
question.  That  occurred  at  the  period  when  Enguerrand  IV., 
the  last  of  the  Sires  de  Coucy,  had  received  from  Austria  the 
county  of  Nidau  as  an  appanage.  What  remained  of  the  Sire's 
property  was  ceded  to  the  Orleans. 

A  LADY  was  a  few  days  since  seen  shopping  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  accompanied  by  an  Austrian  officer.  They  reached 
the  French  Annexe,  and  were  much  struck  with  some  of 
Droird's  statuettes.  The  officer  was  selecting  some  for  pur- 
chase, when  the  lady  was  heard  to  observe,  in  a  half  whisper, 
"But  we  have  spent  all  our  money!"  "No  matter,"  replied 
the  French  exhibitor,  "  kindly  give  me  your  name  and  address, 
and  I  will  send  the  statuettes."  The  lady  fumbled  in  her 
pocket,  but  had  not  a  pencil  in.  her  possession.  The  French- 
man lent  her  one,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  on  finding  the 
name  put  down  to  be  "  Olga,  Reine  des  Hellenes."  The  impe- 
cunious officer  escorting  her  was  the  Crown  Prince  of  Hanover. 

Apropos  of  the  Ashantee  war  the  London  Court  Journal 
makes  the  following  humane  suggestion  :  "  We  are  lold  that 
the  Gold  Coast  is  a  mass  of  impenetrable  jungle  and  forest, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to  march,  and  in  which  the  enemy 
can  safely  hide.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  very  simple  process  would 
clear  the  forest  and  jungle,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  de- 
prived the  enemy  of  his  hiding-place  clear  the  air  of  malaria. 
We  suggest  the  extensive  use  of  petroleum,  to  well  saturate  a 
great  extent  of  bush  and  forest,  and  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  inland  set  fire  to  it.  [t  would  do  a  world  of  good,  and 
save  us  trouble  and  life.  The  Ashantees  would  only  have  to 
run  for  it,  and  the  wild  beasts  must  frizzle.  This  plan  repeat- 
edly persevered  in  would  be  at  least  sanitary.  Who  knows  that 
when  the  jungle  is  burnt  the  Gold  Coast  may  not  become 
healthy  ?  " 

The  Court  Journal  says :  "  A  story  is  told  at  the  expense 
of  one  of  our  bishops  whose  usually  retentive  memory  is  occa- 
sionally a  little  treacherous  in  respect  of  proper  names.  While 
visiting  a  certain  town,  some  time  since,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
platform  waiting  for  a  train,  a  clergyman  accosted  the  bishop, 
shook  hands  warmly,  and  began  numerous  inquiries  in  regard 
to  members  of  his  family  and  the  good  friends  living  at  Bar- 
chester.  The  bishop  was  puzzled  ;  the  face  of  his  cordial  friend 
was  quite  familiar,  and  he  was  evidently  no  stranger  to  himself 
or  family,  but  to  recall  his  name  was  beyond  any  effisrt  of  the 
memory.  The  bishop  joined  in  a  lively  conversation,  disliking 
to  make  the  awkward  inquiry,  and  hoping  for  some  chance 
word  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  friend.  But  it  came  not,  and, 
as  the  conversation  went  on,  the  ignorance  became  more  and 
more  embarrassing.  At  last  a  happy  thought  came  to  the 
bishop  ;  he  would  get  it  without  asking.  So  with  an  indiffijrent 
air  he  asked,  '  Let  me  see  —  I  forget  how  you  spell  your  name.' 
But  alas  for  the  expedient!  With  a  curious  smile  his  friend  re- 
plied, '  Well,  usually  I  spell  it  J-on-e-s  ! '  Just  at  that  moment 
the  bishop  remembered  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  waiting 
room  to  look  after  his  travelling-bag.  The  inability  to  spell 
'  fJones,'  or  the  suggestion  that  there  was  more  than  one  way  of 
spelling  it  betrayed  something  ceitainly,  and  the  bishop  saw  it." 

From  the  rich  stores  of  Hungarian  popular  poetry  Herr  Lud- 
wIk  Aigner  has  judiciously  selected  a  number  of  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  has  faithfully  rendered  them  into  German  verse.     His 


Ungarische  Volksdichtungen  form  an  attractive  volume,  and  one 
which  fully  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  popular  literature.  A  brief  but  valuable  intro- 
duction precedes  the  poems,  and  from  it  much  may  be  learnt  as 
well  about  the  songs  themselves  as  the  people  Avho  sing  them. 
In  Hungary,  as  in  every  other  land,  love  is,  of  course,  the  theme 
which  most  frequently  inspires  the  rustic  minstrel ;  but  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  "  Liebeslieder  "  are  the  "  Pusztenlieder ;  or, 
Songs  of  the  Steppes,"  in  some  of  which  the  romantic  side  of 
the  herdsman's  life  finds  its  peculiar  expression,  while  in  others 
are  described  the  adventures  which  checker  the  wilder  existence 
of  the  robber.  After  these  come  the  songs  devoted  to  war  and 
the  chase,  to  the  dance  and  the  feast,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
themes  on  which,  in  all  countries,  the  singer's  skill  is  exercised. 
Less  numerous  than  the  others,  but  still  by  no  means  rare,  are  ■ 
the  poems  which  will  probably  be  found  the  most  attractive  to 
foreign  readers  —  the  semi-epic  or  dramatic  ballads  and  ro- 
mances, wherein  various  stories  are  told,  the  merits  of  which 
can  be  more  easily  conveyed  in  a  translation  than  the  fleeting 
charms  of  purely  lyric  song. 

The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  Athenoium  writes:  "From 
the  local  journals  I  learn  that  the  form  of  another  human  body, 
which  had  been  impressed  on  the  ashes  of  Pompeii,  has  been 
preserved  in  plaster  of  Paris  within  the  last  few  days.  The  cast 
is  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  far  superior  to  any  which 
have  hitherto  been  taken.  The  head  is  a  portrait,  the  nose  is  long 
and  decidedly  aquiline,  the  lips  full  and  half  open,  the  ears  enor- 
mously large.  There  is  no  muscular  contraction  indicative  of  a 
violent  death,  and  the  whole  person,  which  is  in  the  pose  of  one 
who  sleeps  a  placid  sleep,  shows  that  this  unhappy  citizen  of 
Pompeii  died  of  asphyxia.  He  lies  on  the  left  side,  resting  the 
head  on  the  right  hand,  whilst  the  other  arm,  bent  under  the 
breast,  is  almost  concealed ;  the  legs  are  drawn  up  unequally, 
the  left  more  than  the  right,  which  is  stretched  out  naturally. 
Around  the  loins  was  a  linen  covering,  which  concealed  a  small 
portion  of  the  legs  ;  the  breast  was  naked  without  a  shirt,  un- 
less there  be  some  appearance  of  one  under  the  left  armpit ;  but 
the  feet  were  naked,  and  these  have  been  cast  magnificently.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  this  body  was  found  at  a  remarkable 
height,  almost  on  the  level  of  the  second  story,  and  near  it  were 
a  few  pieces  of  money  in  bronze  and  silver.  Thus  another  in- 
teresting addition  is  made  to  the  casts  of  human  forms  now  in 
the  Museum.  The  first  experiment  of  the  kind  was  made  '  a 
long  time  ago '  by  the  Commendatore  Fiorelli,  now  Director  of 
the  National  Museum,  in  the  presence  of  your  correspondent. 
It  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  as  well  it  might,  for  it 
brought  to  light,  if  not  to  life,  some  of  the  victims  of  that  great 
eruption  which  buried  a  whole  city  beneath  its  ashes,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  types  of  the  race  who  once  peopled  the  streets  of 
that  now  silent  city." 

Those  who  are  curious  to  recall,  not  French,  but  Parisian 
society  fifty  years  ago,  may  consult  the  v\€inoires  of  Paul  de 
Kock,  that  amusing  and  naughty  author  whose  works  Gregory 
XVI.  put  in  the  index  while  placing  a  private  edition  of  them  in 
his  Cabinet  library  to  drive  dull  care  away  in  his  moments  per- 
dus.  We  learn  from  the  memoirs  that  the  deceased  novelist  had  a 
perfect  horror  of  quitting  Paris.  One  day  Nestor  Roqueplan 
elicited  from  him  that  he  had  never  been  to  Holland,  the  country 
of  his  father  and  mother ;  that  the  idea  of  visiting  England, 
where  he  was  loved  almost  as  much  as  Dickens,  never  crossed 
his  brain ;  that  he  had  never  seen  the  sea,  but  only  the  Seine, 
and  here  and  there  the  Marne.  His  son  was  a  long  time  before 
he  could  get  him  to  his  country  house  at  Gournay,  a  few  miles 
from  the  capital,  so  great  was  his  repugnance  to  leave  the 
Boulevards.  On  a  few  occasions  he  exhibited  curiosity  ;  he  was 
anxious  at  one  time  to  see  the  first  Emperor,  and  an  artist  took 
him  to  the  Tuileries  where,  during  a  concert,  and  whilst  pre- 
tending to  play  a  fiddle,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Na- 
jjoleon.  He  expected  to  find  a  hero,  but  merely  saw  a  very 
stout  and  yellow  little  man.  The  death  of  Paul  de  Kock  was 
tragic  enough.  During  the  siege  he  learned  that  his  little 
property  just  outside  the  walls  had  been  destroyed,  that  the 
troops  had  cut  down  his  trees,  and  that  his  house  had  been 
sacked  by  marauders.  During  the  Commune  Paul  de  Kock 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  apartment  in  the  Boulevard 
St.  Martin.  He  sat  in  his  arm-chair  near  the  window,  motion- 
less, silent,  and  suft'ering.  When  fighting  was  going  on  in  the 
street,  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin  theatre  was  in  flames  close  to 
his  door,  he  refused  to  move,  saying  to  his  daughter,  "  Go 
where  ?  just  as  well  die  here."  After  the  Commune  he  wished 
to  go  back  to  Romainville,  and  on  being  told  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Prussians,  he  replied,  "  Well,  the  Prussians  are  better 
than  the  banditti  of  the  Commune."  He  was  taken  ill,  how- 
ever, and  died  at  his  house  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  XV.   CLAUDIA  AT  HOMK. 

"  Zklda  ?  "  at  last  asked  Aaron  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  as  he  wiped  his  brow 
with  his  sleeve. 

"  This  is  a  bad  job,"  he  whined. 
"  How  was  I  to  know  she'd  <jo  down 
with  a  tap  that  wouldn't  have  Killed  a 
fly  ?  Can't  you  say  something  ?  Don't 
sit  there  staring  at  me.  She's  dead, 
poor  dear  Mag ;  I  loved  her  dearly. 
Who  could  have  told  V  I've  beaten 
her  with  j  ust  such  a  bar  twenty  times ; 
and  to  think  a.touch  would  have  killed 
her  I  You'll  not  say  a  word,  my  girl  ? 
No,  I  don't  mean  to  me  —  to  them  ? 
They  —  they'd  hang  me  as  soon  as 
look  at  me." 

She  laid  down  the  corpse  which  she 
had  held  up  in  her  strong  arms  long 
after  life  had  flown.  Every  nerve  in 
her  body  was  quivering  with  excite- 
ment, rather  than  with  horror,  but  she 
looked  up  at  him  steadily  without 
rising  fi*om  her  knees. 

"  Aaron,  you  meant  to  kill  her.  I 
saw  you  creep  along  the  wall  and 
bring  down  your  bar  like  I've  seen 
butchers  fell  oxen.  I  am  glad  they 
can  hang  you ;  and  if  I  live,  they 
shall." 

'•  Then  "  —  He  looked  waveringly 
at  the  bar. 

"  You  are  a  coward.  You  dare  not 
strike  me." 

"  Strike  you  ?  Never,  never.  What 
made  you  think  of  such  a  thing? 
Haven't  I  been  a  father  to  you  V 
Haven't  I  brought  you  up  when  that 
—  when  she  —  let  you  go  all  adrifl  on 
the   road  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Aaron,  I  hate  you  with 
all  my  soul.  1  scorn  you  too  ;  for  you 
are  a  coward  :  and  yet  you  dare  tell 
your  lies  to  me.  By  the  woman  that 
lies  there,  who  said  she  loved  me,  you 
shall  be  hanged,  unless  "  — 

"  Unless  ?  I'd  do  anything  for  you. 
I'll"-  ^        °        ^ 

"Only  tell  me  no  more  lies." 
Sylvia  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
parleying  with  a  murderer ;  nor  did 
Zelda.  "  I  have  you  under  my  hand, 
Aaron,  as  sure  as  you  had  her,  nor 
will  I  go  till  I  know  what  I  came  to 
know."  She  shuddered  still  at  the 
sight  of  the  corpse  ;  but  it  was  death, 
not  murder,  that  filled  her  with  awe, 
and  with  neither  terror  nor  abhorrence. 


She  ou^ht  to  have  been  paralyzed  or 
frenzied  :  but  none  of  the  circumstances 
that  ma<le  death  horrible  were  appre- 
(uable  by  one  who  had  been  nursed  in 
the  cradle  of  ignorance  and  crime. 
Aaron  recovered  courage  — if  such  a 
word  can  be  used  of  a  man  with  whom 
a  simple  dread  of  hanging  stood  for 
remorse  and  for  every  kind  of  fear. 
"  My  name  is  Alice  Maynard.  Why 
am  1  called  Zelda  ?     Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  I 
will,  on  my  soul."  He  wiped  his 
forehead  again.  "  It  was  all  for  your 
sake  I  hit  her  ;  it  was,  on  my  soul.  So 
you  know  who  you  are,  do  you  ?  So 
did  she.  And  why  did  1  take  you? 
Why,  just  because  —  because  —  be- 
cause we  had  a  quarrel.  You  are  Miss 
Maynard,  sure  enough  ;  and  so  "  — 

"  Aaron,  you  are  going  to  tell  me 
lies." 

"  No,  on  my  soul.  That  wasn't 
what  I  wanted  to  say  though.  This  is 
the  whole  truth,  if  you  will  have  it : 
lava  miro  soloholomus  opre  leste  —  I  take 
my  oath  on  it." 

"  .  .  .  .  And  my  brother?  "  He 
had  told  her  what  the  reader  has 
doubtless  guessed  —  the  truth,  as  he 
believed. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  He's  dead 
too  for  what  I  care.  But  what  the  old 
Barengro  told  me  just  put  me  on  the 
road.  I  made  a  trip  to  the  place  on 
purpose,  and  heard  of  a  young  chaho 
they'd  picked  up  and  put  in  the  work- 
house —  which  it  might  or  it  mightn't 
be  him." 

"  Didn't  you  ask  his  name  ?  " 

'.'  They  didn't  call  him  after  his 
father  ;  how  should  they  ?  Who  cared 
about  the  brat's  name  ?  I  only  wanted 
to  have  a  rod  over  —  her  —  for  God's 
sake,  Zelda,  do  put  something  over 
her  eyes  !  I'd  give  just  anything  for 
a  glass  of  brandy.  The  fools  of 
Gorgios  called  him  Harold  Vaughan. 
And  that's  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  it's 
tachipen  and  sor  tachipen,  ferin  man 
modevol  —  so  help  me  !  " 

Harold  Vaughan  —  Lord  Lisburn's 
workhouse  boy  —  the  evidence  was 
more  than  enough  for  more  exigent 
logicians  than  she.  Was  it  this,  then, 
that  had  filled  her  heart  with  Harold 
Vaughan  ?  Was  she,  in  truth,  of  his 
very  blood  and  he  of  hers  ?  In  spite 
of  all  things,  though  underground  with 
a  corpse  and  a  murderer,  she  felt  her 
heart  spring  up  with  what  was  almost 
joy. 


In  the  -mean  time,  while  the  late  beg- 
gar-girl was  throwing  away  her  hun- 
dreds, and  the  pauper  of  the  Old 
Wharf-Side  was  preparing  to  give  up 
her  thousands,  the  ex-heiress,  Claudia 
Brandt,  was  painfully  toiling  neither 
for  greed  nor  for  love,  but  for  the  com- 
monest daily  needs.  Her  own  two 
hands  were  her  only  friends  ;  not  even 
her  father  could  be  reckoned  her  friend 
any  more.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
sink  and  die  before  her  eyes.  She  had 
a  bitter  struggle  with  nerself  when, 
after  leaving  Zelda,  she  returned  to 
what  she  called  her  home.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  she,  for  her  father's 
sake  more  than  her  own,  was  in  the 
direst    need    of    the   five-and-twenty 

Sounds  that  had  dropped  down  upon 
er  like  a  godsend,  but  had  turned  oat 
to  be  linked  with  such  barbarous  con- 
ditions that  to  take  it  would  at  the 
best  be  nothing  less  than  an  almost 
impossible  self-degradation.  She,  in 
her  inexperience  of  men,  found  no 
reason  to  distrust  Carol's  random  talk, 
from  which  she  had  learned  that  Har- 
old Vaughan  was  prosperous  and  flour- 
ishing :  and  how  could  she,  even  to 
save  herself  from  the  poorhouse,  accept 
pay  from  one  who  could  be  to  him  but 
one  thing  ?  To  save  herself  —  yes, 
that  might  be  nothing,  but  what  right 
had  she  to  recoil  even  from  self-degra- 
dation when  her  father's  life,  perhaps, 
was  in  one  scale,  and  nothing  but  her 
own  self-respect  on  the  other  ? 

Unhappily,  not  only  was  her  land- 
scape still  unsold,  but  her  father  was 
more  unwell  that  evening  than  he  had 
ever  been  before;  She  looked  from 
him  to  her  sketch  of  Zelda,  and  back 
from  her  sketch  of  Zelda  to  him.  Per- 
haps he  was  dying  simply  because  his 
daughter,  for  the  sake  of  selfish  senti- 
ment, refused  to  shut  her  eyes  and 
paint  a  woman's  head  for  nve-and- 
•  twenty  guineas.  She  could  bear  the 
self-accusation  no  longer,  and  though 
every  word  she  wrote  was  wrung  like 
gall  from  what  she  chose  to  call  her 
rebellious  pride,  she  wrote  to  Zelda 
the  only  words  she  could  find  in  her 
heart  to  say.  She  felt  that  she  was 
making  herself  look  unutterably  mean 
and  shamefully  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  who,  had  it  not  been  for  des- 
perate need,  she  would  have  scorned 
to  touch  with  the  end  of  a  glove's 
finger :  she,  though  un  exalted  by  any 
exceptional  emotion,  or  any  strivings 
after  the  unintelligible,  or  any  of  the 
shadowy  robes  of  dreamland,  was  in 
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truth  executing  the  most  real,  the 
hardest,  the  bitterest  self-sacrifice  of 
all,  for  it  was  one  of  her  whele  nature, 
though  it  could  leave  no  outward 
signs.  A  much  larger  or  a  much 
smaller  nature  might  have  swallowed 
the  pill,  and  thought  nothing  of  it  : 
but[Claudia  was  not  one  of  those  who 
pretended  to  be  above  the  world  and 
its  hard  and  fast  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong. 

Her  letter  was  simply  a  request  that 
Mademoiselle  Leczinska  would  appoint 
the  next  sitting,  and  a  statement  that 
her  father's  health,  as  it  required  con- 
stant watchfulness,  would  oblige  her 
to  receive  her  sitters  in  her  own  studio. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  she 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  Harold 
Vaughan. 

Having  written  and  sent  her  note, 
and  having  seen  that  her  father  was  as 
comfortable  for  the  night  as  might  be,, 
she  set  to  work.  She  placed  her  first 
sketch  before  her,  and  forced  her  mem- 
ory to  travel  over  every  line,  so  that 
in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  likeness 
of  her  enemy  she  might  leave  no  stone 
unturned.  Her  study  was  no  mere 
exercise  in  castle  building,  no  mere 
excuse  for  the  idle  indulgence  of  jeal- 
ous dreams.  She  put  all  her  heart 
and  mind  into  her  detestable  work,  as 
fully  as  she  had  tried  to  put  it  into  her 

Slain  sewing.  But  still  the  effort  cost 
er  many  a  bitter  pang.  She  was 
compelled  every  moment  to  fortify  her- 
self with  the  thought  that  it  was  for 
her  father's  sake,  for  she  was  a  hun- 
dred times  tempted  to  throw  the 
sketch  into  the  flickering  fire.  She 
was  unable  to  comfort  herself  with  the 
resolution  that  as  soon  as  she  could 
sell  her  landscape  the  actress,  or  some 
charity,  should  be  repaid  every  far- 
thing of  the  five-and-twenty  pounds. 
But  as  she  looked,  and  as  she  drew 
upon  her  memory,  her  interest  could 
not  fail  to  grow. 

Hatred  among  women  by  no  means 
blinds  them  to  one  another's  charms, 
and  Zelda's  were  only  too  numerous 
in  a  painter's  eyes.  Claudia  was  large 
and  fair,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  con- 
trast she  thought  she  could  understand 
why  Harold  Vaughan  should  have 
been  enslaved,  so  mr  as  mere  personal 
beauty  was  concerned,  and,  as  a 
woman,  rated  far  too  highly  the  influ- 
ence of  mere  personal  beauty  upon 
men.  There  was  something  a  little 
gratifying  even  in  the  thought  that 
her  former  lover  had  left  her  for  some 
one  so  entirely  opposite  to  herself.  If 
he  had  been  faithless  to  her  for  the 
sake  of  some  sister  blonde,  she  would 
have  been  unable  to  find  half  the  un- 
willing excuse  for  him  that  in  spite  of 
herself  she  drew  from  the  coal-black 
hair  and  bright  brown  eyes.  She  could 
not  let  her  whole  soul  break  out  over 
her  task  —  it  was  not  in  her  nature  — 
or  she  would  have  cried  out  against 
her  fate  in  tones  to  which  the  passion- 
ate impulses  of  ZeKla  would  have  been 
but  whispers.  Had  she  not  deliber- 
ately and  with  all  her  strength,  not, 


indeed,  with  many  words,  but  with  all 
her  heart,  freely  given  her  life  into  the 
hands  of  this  man,  and  could  such  a 
gift  ever  be  recalled  ? 

No  —  she  must  be  nothing  more 
than  a  daughter  now,  until  her  father 
died,  and  then  she  thought  herself 
capable  of  burying  herself  in  her  work, 
like  the  great  artists  she  had  read  of, 
and  of  forgetting  that  there  was  any 
difference  between  men  and  women. 
And  thus  she  spent  the  night  over  her 
sketch,  trying  to  work  out  its  best 
treatment,  until  her  brain  was  tired. 
Imagination  was  not  her  forte;  but 
she  had  enough  to  feel  that  no  servile 
copying  would  serve  her  here.  She 
left  off  weary,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
despondency  that  forewarned  her  she 
should  fail  —  that  to  paint  Zelda  was 
for  stronger  hands  than  hers.  Any 
of  the  great  painters  whose  success 
she  envied  would  have  smiled  at  the 
pains  she  took  to  do  more  than  her 
very  utmost  for  her  fee.  But  she  was 
doing  more  than  merely  earning  a 
fee  —  having  once  brought  herself  to 
the  task,  it  became  no  longer  a  task, 
but  the  burden  of  the  conscience  of  a 
martyr. 

She  was  no  heaven-born  genius : 
she  had  to  trust  to  labor,  and  never 
thought  of  deliberately  closing  her 
eyes.  ,They  had  to  close  of  them- 
selves before  she  rested  them.  In 
after  times  it  seemed  a  miracle  to  her- 
self how  she  contrived  to  crush  into 
one  day  and  every  day  the  functions 
of  nurse,  bedside  physician,  house- 
keeper, and  bread-winner,  without 
ceasing  to  be  an  artist  so  far  as  her 
nature  allowed.  No  wonder  that  her 
unchanging  fidelity  of  heart  became 
dull  and  chronic  instead  of  acute  and 
passionate.  It  needed  her  interview 
with  Zelda  to  fan  into  passing  activity 
the  embers  of  her  love  ;  but  they  had 
never  ceased  to  glow  underneath  the 
crust  of  her  all-absorbing  duties.  Her 
lot  was  far  harder  than  her  rival's  in 
that  while  Zelda  loved  one  of  whom 
she  believed  herself  to  be  unworthy, 
Claudia,  against  her  will,  was  com- 
pelled by  her  nature,  of  which  thor- 
oughness and  faithfulness  were  the 
very  essence,  to  love  one  whom  she 
believed  to  be  unworthy  of  her. 
There  was  simply  no  limit  to  the  con- 
trasts between  the  two.  Zelda's  life, 
indeed,  was  without  wholesome  sun- 
shine, but  it  was  lighted  up  by  a  hun- 
dred false  glares  that  did  duty  for  the 
sun  —  she  had  hopes,  dreams,  her 
nightly  stage  excitement,  whims  to 
gratify,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
them  all.  Not  even  the  dullest  rush- 
light lighted  up  the  plodding  twilight 
of  Claudia's  nights  and  days.  But 
there  was  yet  another  contrast  —  while 
Zelda  would  have  been  driven  by 
Claudia's  life  into  madness  or  suicide, 
Claudia  consciously  called  all  her 
strenjfth  together  and  patiently  toiled 
on.  With  her,  labor  took  the  place 
of  hope,  and  patience  of  self-will. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  few  days,  how- 
ever, she  was  to  find  something,  though 


of  no  more  consequence  than  Denis 
Carol.  On  the  fourth  morning  her 
self-constituted  agent  and  patron  came 
quietly  into  her  room,  with  a  strangely 
gloomy  look  upon  his  brow.  He  was 
smoking,  not  in  his  usual  matter-of- 
fact  fashion,  but  in  such  a  hard  and 
preoccupied  manner  that  he  forgot 
his  politeness,  and  did  not,  as  before, 
leave  his  pipe  on  the  landing,  outside 
the  door.  More  strange  than  all,  it 
was  a  full  minute  before  he  uttered  a 
word.  She  was  glad  to  see  him,  how- 
ever—  he  had  meant  to  be  kind  in 
his  own  way,  and  she  was  reduced  to 
feeling  intensely  grateful  for  the  most 
barren  of  good  intentions. 

"  So  you're  not  painting  Miss  Lec- 
zinska after  all,  I  find  ? "  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  No  ;  she  doesn't  seem  to  care  to 
go  on.  Nor  do  I  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter.    I  don't  like  her." 

"  Well  —  no  —  she's  not  a  woman's 
woman.  But  you  mustn't  be  too  in- 
dependent. Miss  Brandt,"  he  went  on, 
in  a  tone  from  which  all  the  self- 
sufficient  buoyancy  had  departed. 
"  Though  independence  isn't  a  bad 
line,  if  you  only  have  cheek  at  the 
back  of  it.  People  who  quarrel  with 
their  bread-and-butter  are  not  such 
fools  as  they  look,  if  their  grumbling 
gets  other  people  to  butter  their  bread 
on  both  sides  to  quiet  them.  Do  you 
ever  read  the  papers?  " 

"  Never.     Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  uneasily. 
"  I  only  meant  it's  as  well  to  look  al- 
ter the  advertisements  —  in  the  Trum- 
pet, particularly.  I  suppose  you  want 
to  know  why  I've  come  V  By  the  way, 
how's  the  poor  old  gentleman  ?  " 

"My  father?  Much  the  same  — 
there  he  sits :  it  is  horrible  to  see  him 
the  same,  day  after  day,  and  I  able  to 
do  nothing  for  him.  I  doubt  if  he 
knows  even  me  always." 

"  Does  he  ever  read  the  papers  ?  " 

"  How  could  he  ?  " 

"  You  know  St.  Bavons  well,  of 
course  ?  Did  you  ever  use  to  visit 
among  the  poor  ?  " 

"  A  little  —  but  I  was  fearfully 
lazy  and  selfish  in  those  days." 

"  Is  there  a  place  called  Old  some- 
thing or  other  —  somethins  Side  ?  " 

"You  mean  the  Old  Wharf-Side, 
a  hideous  place  —  I  was  in  it  once, 
on  some  business  for  my  poor  father. 
I  never  visited  there  :  indeed  I  never 
heard  of  anybody  doing  so  but  the 
police.  What  do  you  want  to  know 
of  such  a  place  ?  " 

"  Nothing  —  only  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness :  that's  all.  I  was  talking  about 
St.  Bavons  with  Brandon,  of  the 
Trumpet,  and  I  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing. So  you  never  read  the  pa- 
pers ?  " 

"Never.  Even  if  I  c.ared  to,  I 
haven't  time." 

"  Miss  Brandt,  I've  been  thinking  a 
lot  about  you.  You  are  so  good,  and 
so  brave,  and  so  everything  that  I 
never  saw  any  woman  that  was  before 
—  on  my  honor  —  that  I  won't  have 
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all  this,  and  it  shan't  be.  You're  kill- 
ing yourself  by  inches  —  yards  — 
miles.  You're  lettin<;  your  father, 
poor  old  gentleman,  eat  you  up  by 
mouthfuls  —  j)oundH.  I'm  not  a  bad 
fellow,  thougn  I'm  as  poor  as  Crcesus  : 
but  if  I  wasn't  Diogenes,  I  wouldn't 
be  Alexander." 

* '  You  are  very  good  to  me  —  though 
I  can't  guess  why.  Hut  as  to  my  poor 
father,  whom  has  ho  to  depend  on 
from  hour  to  hour  but  me  V  Oh,  I  am 
strong  enough,  never  fear.  If  you 
could  only  tell  me  how  I  might  work 
really  hard,  and  get  something  —  I 
don't  care  how  little.  You  see  we  are 
beyond  being  ashamed  of  our  pov- 
erty," she  said,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
"  The  wolf  has  passed  the  door." 

She  went  to  her  father  as  she  spoke, 
to  shift,  his  pillows.  Carol  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  back  being  turned  to 
feel  in  his  pocket.  "  Only  four- 
pence  I  "  he  exclaimed  to  himself. 
"  Curse  my  luck  —  only  fourpence  to 
last  till  next  week,  and  I  came  out 
this  morning  with  ever  so  many  pounds 

—  all  gone  —  burned  through  the  lin- 
ing —  melted  away.  Never  mind  — 
fourpence  is  something,  and  I'll  raise 
the  wind  somehow,  I  dare  say."  So 
he  placed  the  four  coppers  at  the  back 
of  the  mantle-piece,  where  she  might 
find  them  by  accident  and  think  they 
had  been  carelessly  mislaid. 

Zelda  had  thrown  away  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  Carol  only  deprived  himself 
of  the  certainty  of  quenching  his 
thirst  for  a  few  hours.  But  if  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  judged  without 
reference  to  expenditure,  Carol's  sur- 
passed Zelda's  by  precisely  four  pen- 
nies. His  was  worth  nothing  plus  a 
pint  of  beer  ;  hers  was  worth  pre- 
cisely nothing  at  all. 

Claudia  shifted  the  pillows.  But 
Carol,  while  in  the  act  of  emptying  his 
empty  pockets,  was  startled  by  a  slight 
but  sudden  cry.     He  started  forward 

—  Mr.  Brandt's  face  was  distorted 
fearfully,  and  his  head  had  fallen  down 
on  the  chest,  as  if  the  neck  had  lost 
all  power  to  support  it.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  stood  as  helpless  as  the  old 
man  :  but  a  glance  at  Claudia's  ago- 
nized face  that  turned  to  him  for  help 
had  the  miraculous  effect  of  absolutely 
inspiring  him  with  presence  of  mind 
in  time  of  need. 

"  A  doctor  I  "  he  cried  out;  "  I 
know  —  hold  hard  till  I'm  back  again. 
I'll  bring  the  best  in  the  world  —  it's 
but  a  step,  and  I'll  run." 

Claudia  looked  a  world  of  thanks 
that  gave  him  wings,  and  then  did  the 
best  she  could  do,  helpless  and  alone 
as  she  was,  to  prevent  aid  from  com- 
ing too  late.  Was  it  death  itself,  or 
was  it  another  stroke  that  was  only 
bringing  death  nearer  ?  In  either 
case,  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him, 
but  it  would  be  something  too  fearful 
if  the  final  blow  descended  now.  Hav- 
ing done  all  she  could,  she  could  only 
watch  his  face  and  hold  his  pulse,  so 
as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  slightest 
change.     Carol  was  away  a  long  time 


—  so  long,  that  she  thought  he  would 
never  return.  She  went  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  window  to  the 
chair,  and  from  the  chair  again  to  the 
window,  her  heart  rushing  into  her 
throat  at  the  sound  of  every  passing 
vehicle,  and  sinking  down  again  as 
it  rolled  by.  She  would  be  obliged 
to  seek  herself  for  nearer  aid  — but 
how  for  a  moment  could  she  leave 
the  perhaps  dying  man  alone?  At 
last,  without  her  hearing  it,  a  cab 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  her  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  hurrying  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs.  She  ran  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Harold  Vaughan. 
(To  b«  continued.) 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER   X.      A   LAWYER'S  CLERK. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  arrived 
quite  safely  in  London,  and  as  it  was 
a  fine  day  he  walked  from  the  Pad- 
dington  Station  to  Argyll  Street, 
where  Mr.  Sharpe's  office  was  situate. 
A  nobleman  of  the  last  generation 
would  not  have  done  so,  hi»  own 
father  would  not  have  done  so;  and 
walking  the  streets  is  by  no  means 
a  custom  which  can  be  commended 
to  persons  of  high  rank  in  general, 
because  the  mud,  the  dust,  and  the 
wind  are  no  respecters  of  persons, 
and  a  bespattered  peer  loses  much 
of  the  grace  of  his  appearance. 
However,  Lord  Kinsgear  was  not, 
as  already  stated,  sufficiently  con- 
scious or  mindful  of  his  rank,  and 
was  now  to  learn  how  convenient  a 
thing  it  is  to  carry  a  coronet  in  full 
view  about  with  one  upon  the  panels 
of  a  carriage  and  the  buttons  of 
servants.  It  saves  so  much  time ;  it 
makes  all  kinds  of  business  go  as 
smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  if  the 
wheels  of  life  were  fresh  oiled,  and 
time  had  ordered  new  springs  to  his 
chariot. 

Now  the  marquis,  having  left  his 
coronet  behind  him  on  the  dog-cart 
which  conveyed  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home  to  the  railway  station  at 
Beaumanoir,  looked  like  any  other 
ordinary  young  Englishman.  He 
dressed  very  plainly,  he  had  a  slight 
stoop  ;  he  wore  a  round  hat,  and 
carried  his .  gloves  in  his  pocket ;  his 
fingers  were  not  unfrequently  fretted 
by  the  marks  of  a  file,  and  some- 
what stained  with  the  chemical 
ingredients  which  he  used  in  scien- 
tific experiments,  which  were  really 
quite  below  the  attention  of  a  noble- 
man of  his  condition.  But  all  this 
had  signified  nothing  at  Beaumanoir. 
If  he  had  driven  up  to  the  station 
in  a  smock-frock,  or  in  no  frock  at 
all,  his  arrival  would  have  excited  the 
same  awe-stricken  sensation.  The 
porters,  and  the  ticket  clerk,  and  the 


flymen  around  would  have  vied  with 
each  other  as  to  which  of  them  should 
first  pronounce  the  delicious  words 
"Myionl,"and  offer  up  incense  to 
him.  Therefore,  had  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sharpe's  new  tlerk,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  lawyer's  office  to  keep  his  body 
and  soul  together  uj>on  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,  only  known  who  was 
the  commonplace  young  man  who 
rang  the  bell  which  disturbed  him 
just  as  he  was  writing  down  six-and- 
eightpence  on  a  piece  of  blotting-pa- 

fer  to  keep  his  hand  in,  there  is  no 
nowing  what  the  poor  fellow  would 
have  done  to  push  iiis  fortunes.  Un- 
happily for  the  clerk's  future  peace  of 
mind  he  did   not  know  Lord   Kins- 

fear,  because  that  silly  nobleman 
ad  not  a  single  sign  of  his  .coro- 
net upon  or  about  or  near  him. 
If  he  had  only  had  an  acauaintance 
to  say,  "  Good-by,  my  lord,"  or, 
"Where  shall  we  meet  again,  mar- 
quis?" if  there  hafl  been  one  single 
solitary  indication  of  his  rank,  tne 
clerk  would  have  been  warned, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  let 
his  chance  slip  by.  As  there  was 
nothing,  positively  nothing,  the  clerk 
stood  upon  his  own  rank,  as  a  gentle- 
man in  a  ]>ondon  solicitor's  office, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  : 
and  seeing  before  him  rather  a 
loutish-looking  youth  indifferently 
clothed,  when  he  opened  the  door  he 
growled,  "Now  then,  what's  up?" 
and  thinking  he  mi^rht,  perhaps,  do 
a  little  practical  joking  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  business,  he  added,  "  is 
the  Thames  afire  ?  " 

"Is  Mr.  Sharpe  at  home,  sir?" 
asked  the  marquis,  modestly ;  and 
he  could  hardly  have  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  worse  form,  li  you  do  not 
call  a  vulgar  Frenchman  Monsieur,  he 
will  not  answer  you.  If  you  call  a 
vulgar  Englishman  Sir,  or  treat  him 
with  any  semblance  of  respect,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  insult  you.  So  when 
the  nobleman  had  made  a  courteous 
inquiry  of  the  lawyer's  clerk,  the 
lawyer's  clerk  answered  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  kind. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  Don't  you 
see  all  these  gents  waiting  ?  Ain't  I 
good  enough  to  hear  what  you've  got 
to  say  ?  " 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  now 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  take  out 
his  coronet,  and  putting  a  card  in  the 
hand  of  the  clerk,  he  answered,  as  if 
in  command  of  his  troop  of  horse,  — 
"I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Sharpe.  See  if  he  is  disengaged." 
Upon  the  card  was  printed  in  very- 
plain  characters, 

"Marquis  of  Kinsgear, 

1st  Life  Guards." 

It  was  only  a  trumpery  little  bit  of 
glazed  pasteboard,  which  a  sparrow 
might  have  flicked  to  perdition  with  one 
stroke  of  its  tiny  winf;; ;  but  if  it  had 
been  a  steam-hammer  falling  suddenly 
on  the  head  of  the  lawyer's  clerk  it 
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could  hardly  have  had  a  more  terrible 
effect  upon  him.  He  staggered  back 
as  if  he  had  been  struck,  became  ashen 
white,  blue,  yellow,  then  fairly  turned 
tail  with  fright  and  mortification,  hid- 
ing his  guilty  remorseful  head  in  the 
doorway  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe's 
own  inner  sanctuary. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  him  gasp  spas- 
.  medically  there,  called  out  roughly  to 
ask  what  he  meant  by  rushing  in  upon 
his  privacy  without  knocking  ;  and  as 
harsh  words  generally  act  as  a  restor- 
ative to  the  nerves,  this  wretched  clerk 
was  sufficiently  revived  by  his  ijiaster's 
anger  to  stretch  out  the  card  silently. 
But  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Show  my  lord  markis  in.  Deary 
me,  now  who'd  have  thought  that  you 
should  have  let  the  markis  wait  out 
there  now  ?  Come  in,  my  lord.  I  beg 
your  lordship  to  walk  this  way.  I 
hope  I  see  your  lordship  quite  well. 
Is  his  Grace  the  dook  in  good  'elth, 
my  lord  ?  This  way,  my  lord,  —  this 
way,"  cried  profuse  Mr.  Sharpe,  hast- 
ening himself  forward  to  welcome  his 
noble  visitor,  and  absolutely  blossom- 
ing and  opening  out  in  the  presence  of 
a  nobleman.  His  face  shone  with 
honest  pleasure,  and  his  full  sensual 
mouth  smiled  from  ear  to  ear.  He 
almost  quivered  with  excitement  and 
satisfaction  when  the  young  man  shook 
hands  with  him.  ,*«»  j'*~    _^ 

On  the  other  hand,  that  miserable 
clerk  climbed  up  upon  his  office  stool, 
and  tore  his  hair  and  kicked,  silently 
howling  in  his  utter  abasement  and 
grievous  anguish.  Meantime,  the  boy 
of  eighteen  years  old  naturally  took 
precedence  of  all  who  were  waiting. 
A  widow  lady  and  her  son  in  deep 
mourning  were  hurried  out  of  the 
lawyer's  private  room,  feeling  quite 
ashamed  of  being  in  the  way  of  a 
marquis  ;  and  the  other  persons  wait- 
ing were  only  a  country  gentleman 
from  Devonshire  in  haste  to  catch  an 
express  train,  a  clergyman,  a  physi- 
cian, a  barrister,  and  an  Indian  colonel 
on  half-pay. 

CHAPTER  XI.      USURY. 

Although  Mr.  Sharpe's  office  was 
located  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  rather 
dingy  house  and  had  certainly  a  shabby 
aspect,  yet  there  was  that  indescrib- 
able air  about  it  which  would  have  told 
an  experienced  Londoner  it  was  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  rank,  fashion, 
loose  money  transactions,  great  ex- 
pectations, noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  want  of  temporary  accommodation 
on  personal  security,  racing,  theatri-. 
cals,  and  the  opera-houses.  Club  por- 
ters, and  valets,  and  now  and  then  a 
lady's-maid,  were  forever  coming  with 
notes  and  waiting  for  answers.  Han- 
som cabs  drove  up  in  hot  haste,  and 
deposited  young  men,  who  rushed  out 
of  them  banking  the  footboard  loudly, 
and  commonly  ruf  hed  back  again  with- 
out their  errand,  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sharpe  being  usually  engaged  at  least 
six  deep  on  business  days.     He  did 


not  reside  in  Argyll  Street  ;  and  in- 
deed it  was  not  always  easy  for  any 
one  who  was  not  in  his  confidence  to 
find  him  when  he  was  not  at  his  office. 
He  had  a  habit  of  lending  money  to 
builders  who  were  constructing  new 
streets  in  promising  neighborhoods ; 
and  he  liked  to  look  personally  after 
property  in  which  he  had  an  interest. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  client  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  and  Mr. 
Skipworth  Sharpe  wished  to  see  him, 
or  her  (which  was  a  very  different 
business),  he  made  an  appointment  on 
the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and  was 
found  located  in  a  splendid  suite  of 
apartments,  in  a  palace  with  a  scaffold- 
ing still  up  before  it.  A  few  months 
or  weeks  afterwards  that  palace  was' 
generally  in  the  occupation  of  a  noble- 
man or  gentleman,  who  had  been  re- 
cently in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  transferred  his  abode 
elsewhere.  He  encamped ;  he  did  not 
settle  in  a  house,  and  he  had  no  need 
to,  for  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
had  extensive  dealings  at  Epsom, 
Newmarket,  Doncaster,  Melton  Moav- 
bray,  and  wherever  men  and  horses 
were  gathered,  together.  A  hard 
life,  perhaps,  but  intere^ing,  was  the 
life  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  and  he 
had  continued  to  lead  it  for  about 
thirty  ^'ears  without  relaxation.  He 
was  enormously'  rich,  and  went  on 
heaping  up  money,  not  in  paltry 
guineas  and  six-and-eight  pences,  but 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a  single 
haul.  People  who  did  not  know  him 
called  him  a  Jew  :  in  fact  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman's  groom  ; 
and  the  Yorkshire  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Skipworth,  had  subsequently 
bound  the  boy  apprentice  to  a  shrewd 
Yorkshire  attorney.  Under  the  able 
tuition  of  this  professional  gentleman, 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  early  acquired  a  de- 
cided taste  for  money-getting  and  the 
clearest  possible  understanding  of  the 
means  by  which  money  could  be  made 
safely,  that  is  to  say,  without  after- 
claps  or  unprofitable  waste  of  time  in 
defending  suits  at  law  or  equity.  He 
was  admitted  himself,  in  due  course, 
as  an  "  attorney  gent,  one;"  and  his 
place  of  business  was,  as  above  de- 
scribed, situated  within  a  minute's 
walk  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London  on 
one  side,  and  Marlborough  Street 
Police  Court  on  the  other.  It  occa- 
sionally happened  that  Mr.  Skipworth 
Sharpe's  clients  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  visiting  both  of 
these  institutions  before  they  had  quite 
done  with  him.  But  he  was  not  a 
noisy  man ;  persons  in  his  walk  of 
life  seldom  like  a  public  riot ;  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  when  Mr. 
Sharpe's  clients  merely  saw  the  police 
court  revealed  to  them,  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, they  did  not  desire  to  go  any 
farther  in  that  direction,  but  promptly 
returned  backwards.  Besides,  Mr. 
Sharpe  only  took  the  cream  off  his 
customers.  He  never  lent  money  in 
small  sums.  He  never  consented  to 
have   any  dealings  with   a  nobleman 


or  gentleman  who  had  ever  been  in 
other  hands.  With  such  foresight 
and  prudence  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  any  career  he  had  chosen  to  follow. 
If  he  was  a  money-lender,  it  was  simply 
because  the  cards  of  life  had  been 
dealt  to  him  for  the  game  of  vingt-et- 
un  —  or  usury.  He  might  quite  as 
well  have  been  a  party  whip  and  suc- 
cessful politician,  as  Mr.  Skipworth, 
his  godfather,  had  been  before  him. 
He  was  a  very  good  fellow  ;  civil,  ser- 
viceable, kind.  His  principal  weak- 
ness was  an  itch  for  high  society,  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
could  be  seen  perched  up  in  a  drag  or 
a  phaeton  beside  a  duke,  a  marquis, 
or  even  an  earl.  He  had  few  other 
pleasures.  The  man,  though  fat  and 
fond  of  personal  adornment,  was  abste- 
mious and  self-denying  in  other  re- 
spects. He  took  little  rest,  he  worked 
hard,  he  dined  habitually  off  a  plate 
of  cold  meat  snatched  in  the  intervals 
of  money-grubbing.  He  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  kith  nor  kin,  that  he 
knew  of ;  and  he,  even  the  keen  Mr. 
Skipworth  Sharpe,  was  only  seeing 
through  a  glass  darkly,  and  hunting 
shadows,  like  the  rest  of  us,  in  this 
mysterious  unsubstantial  world. 

"  Here  is  the  money,  markis,"  said 
he,  ushering  the  marquis  to  a  chair, 
but  proceeding  at  once  to  business, 
and  he  handed  a  check  on  the  Union 
Bank  of  London  to  Lord  Kinsgear. 
Mr.  Shiirp  banked  with  a  joint  stock 
bank  because  it  allowed  interest  on 
current  accounts,  and  he  wanted  no 
favors. 

The  young  nobleman  looked  at  the 
check  uncertainly,  and  did  not 
touch  it.  He  felt  a  vague  sentiment 
of  uneasiness,  and  failed  altogether 
to  understand,  not  being  yet  a  man 
of  business,  why  he  should  take  a 
check  from  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe. 
He  did  not  want  any  money. 

The  lawyer,  seeing  his  embarrass- 
ment, took  up  the  check  again  him- 
self, and  said,  "  If  your  lordship  will 
be  so  good  as  to  endorse  it,  that  is, 
write  your  name  here  on  the  back,  it 
will  be  all  right.  Them's  your  father 
the  dook's  instructions,"  added  Mr. 
Sharpe,  referring  to  a  letter  bearing 
the  Beaumanoir  postmark  which  he 
had  received  that  morning. 

Then  Lord  Kinsgear  hesitated  no 
longer.  He  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  liis  fa- 
ther's friend,  and  he  had  the  natural 
trust  of  a  well-conditioned  young  man 
in  his  elders. 

"  Now,  my  lord,  all  preliminaries 
being  complete  and  air-tight,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Sharpe,  who  never  quite 
lost  his  Yorkshire  accent  and  stable 
pronunciation,  "  my  'ed  clerk  will  just 
run  round  with  yer  to  the  bank, 
and  when  you've  got  the  money,  why 
perhaps,  markis,  you  will  be  sogood 
as  to  come  back  again." 

Mr.  Sharpe  rang  for  his  principal 
coadjutor,  who  had  been  out  of  the 
way  when  the  marquis  arrived  half 
an  hour  before,  and   the  bank  being 
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only  distant  a  few  minutes'  walk,  the  marquis  went 
there,  and  rcfiirned  very  shortly.  Behind  him  came  Mr. 
Sharpu's  confuleiitial  clerk,  carrying  two  largo  canvas- 
bags  of  gold. 

(To  bf  continued.) 


POPE  AS  A  MORALIST. 

TiiK  extraordinary  vitality  of  Pope's  writings  is  a  re- 
marka!)lu  phenomenon  in  its  way.  Few  reputations  have 
been  exposed  to  such  perils  at  the  hands  oi  open  enemies 
or  of  imprudent  friends.  In  his  lifetime  "the  wasp  of 
Twickenham  "  could  sting  through  a  sevenfold  covering 
of  pride  or  stupidity.  Lady  Mary  and  Ijord  Hervey 
writned  and  retaliated  with  little  more  success  than  the 
poor  denizens  of  Grub  Street.  But  it  is  more  remarkable 
that  Pope  seems  to  be  stinging  well  into  the  second  cen- 
tury after  his  death.  His  writings  resemble  those  fireworks 
which,  after  they  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  been 
apparently  quenched,  suddenly  break  out  again  into  sput- 
tering explosions.  The  waters  of  a  literary  revolution 
have  passed  over  him  without  putting  him  out.  Though 
much  of  his  poetry  has  ceased  to  interest  us,  so  many  of 
his  brilliant  couplets  still  survive  that  probably  no  dead 
writer,  with  the  solitary  exceptioa  of  ShaKespeare,  is  more 
frequently  quoted  at  the  present  day.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  IS  abused,  ridiculed,  and  even  declared  to  be  no  poet 
at  all.  The  school  of  Wordsworth  regarded  him  as  Ihe 
embodiment  of  the  corrupting  influence  in  English  poetry  ; 
more  recently  M.  Taine  has  attacked  him,  chiefly,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  daring  to  run  counter  to  M.  Taine's 
theories ;  and,  hardest  fate  of  all,  the  learned  editor  who 
is  now  bringing  out  a  conclusive  edition  of  his  writings  has 
had  his  nerves  so  hardened  by  familiarity  with  poor  Pope's 
many  iniquities,  that  his  notes  are  one  prolonged  attack  on 
his  author's  morality,  orthodoxy,  and  even  poetical  power. 
We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  Boswell  animated  by  the 
soul  of  a  Dennis.  And  yet  Pope  survives,  as  indeed  the 
bitterness  of  his  assailants  testifies.  When  controver- 
sialists spend  volumes  in  confuting  an  adversary  who  has 
been  for  centuries  in  his  grave,  their  unconscious  testimony 
to  his  vitality  is  generally  of  more  significance  than  their 
demonstration  that  he  ought  to  be  insignificant.  Drowning 
a  dead  rat  is  too  dismal  an  occupation  to  be  long  pursued  ; 
and  whilst  we  watch  the  stream  descending,  we  may 
generally  assume  that  the  rat  has  still  some  life  in  him. 

Pope,  moreover,  has  received  testimonies  of  a  less 
equivocal  kind.  Byron  called  him,  with  characteristic 
vehemence,  the  "great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all 
climes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence;" 
though  it  is  not  less  characteristic  that  Byron  was  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  dethrone  the  idol  before  which  he 
prostrated  himself  Sainte-Beuve,  again,  has  thrown  the 
shield  of  his  unrivalled  critical  authority  over  Pope  Tyhen 
attacked  by  M.  Taine ;  and  a  critic,  who  may  sometimes 
be  overstrained  in  his  language,  but  who  never  speaks  as 
a  critic  without  showing  the  keenest  insight,  has  more 
recently  spoken  of  Pope  in  terms  which  recall  Byron's 
enthusiasm.  "  Pope,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  lectures,  "is  the  most  perfect  representative  we 
have,  since  Chaucer,  of  the  true  English  mind ;  "  and  he 
adds  that  his  hearers  will  find,  as  they  study  Pope,  that  he 
has  expressed  for  them,  "  in  the  strictest  language  and 
within  the  briefest  limits,  every  law  of  art,  of  criticism,  of 
economy,  of  policy,  and  finally  of  a  benevolence,  humble, 
rational,  and  resigned,  contented  with  its  allotted  share  of 
life,  and  trusting  the  problem  of  its  salvation  to  Hinl  in 
whose  hand  lies  that  of  the  universe."  These  remarks 
are  added  by  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  of  art  to 
morals,  and  enforcing  the  great  principle  that  a  noble  style 
can  only  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart.  "  You  can  only 
learn  to  speak  as  these  men  spoke  by  learning  what  these 
men  were."  When  we  ask  impartially  what  Pope  was,  we 
may  possibly  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  complete  soundness 
of  the  eulogy  upon  his  teaching.     Meanwhile,  however. 


Byron  and  Mr.  Ruskin  agree  in  holding  up  Pope  as  an 
instance,  almost  as  the  typical  instance,  of  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  directly  intended  to  enforce  a  lofty 
morality.  To  possess  such  a  charm  for  two  great  writers, 
who,  however  different  in  all  other  respects,  strikingly 
aeree  in  this,  that  their  opinions  are  singularly  independent 
or  conventional  judgments,  is  some  proof  that  Pope 
possessed  great  merits  as  a  poetical  interpreter  of  morals. 
Without  venturing  into  the  wider  ocean  of  poetical  criti- 
cism, I  will  endeavor  in  this  article  to  inquire  what  was 
the  specific  element  in  Pope's  poetry  which  explains,  if  it 
does  not  justify,  this  enthusiastic  praise. 

I  shall  venture  to  assume,  indeed,  that  Pope  was  a 
genuine  poet.  Nor  do  I  und«rstan<l  how  any  one  who  has 
really  studied  his  writings  can  deny  to  him  that  title, 
unless  by  help  of  a  singularly  narrow  definition  of  its 
meaning.  It  is  suflUcient  to  name  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
which  IS  allowed,  even  by  his  bitterest  critics,  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  delicate  fancy.  Pope's  sylphs,  as  Mr. 
Elwin  says,  are  legitimate  descendants  from  Shakespeare's 
fairies.  True,  they  have  entered  into  rather  humiliating 
bondage.  Shakespeare's  Ariel  has  to  fetch  tL<i  midnight 
dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes  ;  he  delights  to  fly  — 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,|to  ride  J 
v)n  the  cufled  clouds,^ 

whereas  the  "  humbler  province "  of  Pope's  Ariel  is  ".to 
tend  the  fair  "  — 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers,* 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs.J 
'    Nay,  o{t  in  dreams  invention  we  bestowj 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow. 

Prospero,  threatening  Ariel  for  murmuring,  says,  — 

"  I  will  rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  until 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters." 

The  fate  threatened  to  a  disobedient  sprite  in  his  latei- 
poem  is  that  he  shall 


«.. 


Be  stuffed  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins, 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie,^ 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye. 


Scriblerus,  were  that  excellent  critic  still  alive,  might  con- 
vert the  poem  into  an  allegory.  Pope's  muse  —  one  may 
use  the  old-fashioned  word  in  such  a  connection  —  had  left 
the  free  forest  for  Will's  Coffee-house,  and  haunted  ladies' 
boudoirs  instead  of  the  brakes  of  the  enchanted  island. 
Her  wings  were  clogged  with  "  gums  and  pomatums,"  and 
her  "  thin  essence  "  had  shrunk  "  like  a  rivelled  flower." 
But  a  delicate  fancy  is  a  delicate  fancy  still,  even  when 
employed  about  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  life  ;  a  truth 
which  Byron  maintained,  though  not  in  an  unimpeachable 
form,  in  his  controversy  with  Bowles.  We  sometimes  talk 
as  if  our  ancestors  were  nothing  but  hoops  and  wigs ;  and 
forget  that  human  passions  exist  even  under  the  most  com- 
plex structures  of  starch  and  buckram.  And  consequently 
we  are  very  apt  to  make  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise 
nature  of  that  change  which  fairly  entitles  us  to  call  Pope's 
age  prosaic.  In  showering  down  our  epithets  of  artificial, 
sceptical,  and  utilitarian,  we  not  seldom  forget  what  kind 
of  figure  we  are  ourselves  likely  to  make  in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  descendants.     • 

Whatever  be  the  position  rightly  to  be  assigned  to  Pope 
in  the  British  Walhalla,  his  own  theory  has  been  unmis- 
takably expressed.     He  boasts 

That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 
Bat  stooped  to  truth  and  moralized  his  song. 

His  theory  is  compressed  into  one  of  the  innumerable 
aphorisms  which  have  to  some  degree  lost  their  original 
sharpness  of  definition,  because  they  have  passed,  as  cur- 
rent coinage,  through  so  many  hands. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
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The  saying  is  in  form  about  identical  with  Goethe's  remark 
that  man  is  properly  the  only  object  which  interests  man. 
The  two  poets,  indeed,  understood  the  doctrine  in  a  very 
different  way.  Pope's  interpretation  was  narrow  and 
mechanical.  He  would  place  such  limitations  upon  the 
sphere  of  human  interest  as  to  exclude,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  part  of  what  we  generally  mean  by  poetry.  How 
much,  for  example,  would  have  to  be  suppressed  if  we 
sympathized  with  Pope's  condemnation  of  the  works  in 
which 

Pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense. 

A  large  proportion  of  such  poets  as  Thomson  and  Cowper 
would  disappear,  Wordsworth's  pages  would  show  fearful 

faps,  and  Keats  would  be  in  risk  of  summary  suppression. 
Te  may  doubt  whether  much  would  be  left  of  Spenser, 
from  whom  both  Keats  and  Pope,  like  so  many  other  of 
our  poets,  drew  inspiration  in  their  youth.  Fairyland 
would  be  deserted,  and  the  poet  condemned  to  working 
upon  ordinary  commonplaces  in  broad  daylight.  The 
principle  which  Pope  proclaimed  is  susceptible  of  the  in- 
verse application.  Poetry,  it  really  proves,  maj'  rightly 
concern  itself  with  inanimate  nature,  with  pure  description, 
or  with  the  presentation  of  lovely  symbols  not  definitely 
identified  with  any  cut  and  dried  saws  of  moral  wisdom  ; 
because  there  is  no  part  of  the  visible  universe  to  which 
we  have  not  some  relation,  and  the  most  ethereal  dreams 
that  ever  visited  a  vouthful  poet  "  on  summer  eve  by 
haunted  stream  "  are  in  some  sense  reflections  of  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  that  surround  our  daily  life.  Pope, 
however,  as  the  man  more  fitted  than  any  other  fully  to 
interpret  the  mind  of  his  own  age,  inevitably  gives  a  dif- 
ferent construction  to  a  very  sound  maxim.  He  rightly 
assumes  that  man  is  his  proper  study  ;  but  then  by  man  he 
means  not  the  genus,  but  a  narrow  species  of  the  human 
being.  "  Man  "  means  Bolingbroke,  and  Walpole,  and 
Swift,  and  Curll,  and  Theobald  ;  it  does  not  mean  man  as 
the  product  of  a  long  series  of  generations  and  part  of  the 
great  universe  of  inextricably  involved  forces.  He  can- 
not understand  the  man  of  distant  ages ;  Homer  is  to  him 
not  the  spontaneous  voice  of  a  ruder  age,  but  a  clever 
artist,  whose  gods  and  heroes  are  consciously-constructed 
parts  of  an  artificial  "  machinery."  Nature  has,  for  him, 
ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  sylphs  and  fairies,  except  to 
amuse  the  fancies  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  has 
not  yet  received  a  new  interest  from  the  fairy  tales  of 
science.  The  old  ideal  of  chivalry  merely  suggests  the 
sneers  of  Cervantes,  or  even  the  buffoonery  of  Butler's 
wit,  and  has  not  undergone  restoration  af  the  hands  of 
modern  romanticists.  Politics  are  not  associated  in  his 
mind  with  any  great  social  upheaval,  but  with  a  series  of 
petty  squabbles  for  places  and  pensions,  in  which  bribery 
is  the  great  moving  force.  What  he  means  by  religion 
often  seems  to  be  less  the  recognition  of  a  divine  element 
in  the  world  than  a  series  of  bare  metaphysical  demon- 
strations too  frigid  to  produce  enthusiasm  or  to  stimulate 
the  imagination.  And  therefore  he  inevitably  interests 
himself  chiefly  in  what  is  certainly  a  perennial  source  of 
interest  —  the  passions  and  thoughts  of  the  men  and 
women  immediately  related  to  himself;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked, in  passing,  that  if  this  narrows  the  range  of  Pope's 
poetry,  the  error  is  not  so  vital  as  a  modern  delusion  of 
the  opposite  kind.  Because  poetry  should  not  be  brought 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  the  prose  of  daily  life,  we 
sometimes  seem  to  think  that  it  must  have  no  relation  to 
daily  life  at  all,  and  consequently  convert  it  into  a  mere 
luxurious  dreaming,  where  the  beautiful  very  speedily  de- 
generates into  the  pretty  or  the  picturesque.  Because 
poetry  need  not  be  always  a  point-blank  fire  of  moral  plati- 
tudes, we  occasionally  declare  that  there  is  no  connection 
at  all  between  poetry  and  morality,  and  that  all  art  is  good 
which  is  for  the  moment  agreeable.  Such  theories  must 
end  in  reducing  ail  poetry  and  art  to  be  at  best  more  or 
less  elegant  trifling  for  the  amusement  of  the  indolent : 
and  to  those  who  uphold  them,  Pope's  exam[>le  may  be  of 
some  use.  If  he  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  identify- 
ing poetry  with  preaching,  he  was  not  wrong  in  assuming 


that  poetry  should  involve  preaching,  though  by  an  in- 
direct method.  Morality  and  art  are  not  independent, 
though  not  identical  ;  for  both,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  shows  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  are  only  admirable  when  the  ex- 
pression of  healthful  and  noble  natures. 

Taking  Pope's  view  of  his  poetical  office,  there  remain 
considerable  difficulties  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  les- 
son which  he  taught  with  so  much  energy.  The  difficulties 
result  both  from  that  element  which  was  common  to  his 
contemporaries  and  from  that  which  was  supplied  by  Pope's 
own  idiosyncrasies.  The  commonplaces  in  which  Pope 
takes  such  infinite  delight  have  become  very  stale  for 
us.  Assuming  their  perfect  sincerity,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  anybody  should  have  thought  of  enforcing  them 
with  such  amazing  emphasis.  We  constantly  f*eel  a  shock 
like  that  which  surprises  the  reader  of  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts "  when  he  finds  it  asserted,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
blank  verse,   that  — 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  maxim  has  rightly  been  consigned  to  copybooks.  And 
a  great  deal  of  Pope's  moralizing  is  of  the  sam'e  order.  We 
do  not  want  denunciations  of  misers.  Nobody  at  the  pres- 
ent day  keeps  gold  in  an  old  stocking.  When  we  read  the 
observation,  ■ — 

'Tis  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  the  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy, 

wg  can  only  reply  in  the  familiar  French,  connu !  We 
knew  that  when  we  were  in  petticoats.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  men  at  the  time  when 
modern  society  was  definitely  emerging  from  the  feudal 
state,  and  everybody  was  sufficiently  employed  in  gossiping 
about  his  neighbors.  We  are  perplexed  by  the  extreme 
interest  with  which  they  dwell  upon  the  little  series  of 
obvious  remarks  which  have  been  worked  to  death  by  later 
writers.  Pope,  for  example,  is  still  wondering  over  the 
first  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  modern  in- 
ventions.    He  exclaims, — 

Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply  ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 

He  points  out  with  an  odd  superfluity  of  illustration,  that 
bank-notes  enable  a  man  to  be  bribed  much  more  easily 
than  of  old.  There  is  no  danger,  he  says,  that  a  patriot 
will  be  exposed  by  a  guinea  dropping  out  of  his  pocket  at 
the  end  of  an  interview  with  the  minister;  and  he  shows 
how  awkward  it  would  be  if  a  statesman  had  to  take  his 
bribes  in  coin,  and  his  servants  should  proclaim,  — 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levees  roar. 

This,  howevei',  was  natural  enough  when  the  South  Sea 
scheme  was  for  the  first  time  illustrating  the  powers  and 
the  dangers  of  extended  credit.  To  us,  who  are  beginning 
to  fit  our  experience  of  commercial  panics  into  a  scientific 
theory,  the  wonder  expressed  by  Pope  sounds  like  the  ex- 
clamations of  a  savage  over  a  Tower  musket.  And  in  the 
sphere  of  morals  it  is  pretty  much  the  same.  All  those  re- 
flections about  the  little  obvious  vanities  and  frivolities  of 
social  science  which  supplied  two  generations  of  British 
essayists,  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Lounger,  with  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  mild  satire,  have  lost  their  freshness.  Our 
own  modes  of  life  have  become  so  complex  by  comparison, 
that  we  pass  over  these  mere  elements  to  plunge  at  once 
into  more  refined  speculations. 

A  modern  essayist  starts  where  Addison  or  Johnson  lefl 
off.  He  assumes  that  his  readers  know  procrastination  to 
be  an  evil,  and  tries  to  gain  a  little  piquancy  by  paradoxi- 
cally pointing  out  the  objections  to  punctuality.  Character, 
of  course,  becomes  more  complex,  and  requires  more  deli- 
cate modes  of  analysis.  Compare,  for  example,  the  most 
delicate  of  Pope's  delint^ations  with  one  of  Mr.  Browning's 
elaborate   psychological    studies.     Remember   how    many 

Sages  of  acute  observation  are  required  to  set  forth  Bishop 
llougram's  peculiar  phase  of  worfdliness,  and  then  turn  to 
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Pope's  descriptions  of  Addison,  or  Wharton.  Each  of  those 
descriptions  is,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way  ;  the  an- 
guage  is  inimitably  clear  and  pointed  :  but  the  leading 
thought  is  obvious,  and  leads  to  no  intricate  problems.  Ad- 
dison— assuming  Pope's  Addison  to  be  the  real  Addison  — 
mi<'ht  be  cold-blooded  and  jealous ;  but  he  had  not  worked 
out"  that  elaborate  machinery  for  imposing  upon  himself 
and  others  which  is  re(iuired  in  a  more  critical  age.  He 
wore  a  mask,  but  a  mask  of  simple  construction  ;  not  one 
of  those  complex  contrivances  of  modern  invention  which 
are  so  like  the  real  skin  that  it  requires  the  acuteness  and 
patience  of  a  scientific  observer  to  delect  the  difference 
and  point  out  the  nature  of  the  deception.  The  moral 
difference  between  such  an  Addison  and  a  Blougram  is  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  an  old  stage-coach  and  a 
steam-engine,  or  between  the  bulls  and  bears  which  first 
received  the  name  in  Law's  time  and  their  descendants  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

If,  therefore.  Pope  gains  something  in  clearness  and 
brilliancy  by  the  comparative  simplicity  of  his  art,  he  loses 
by  the  extreme  obviousness  of  its  results.  We  cannot  dve 
him  credit  for  being  really  moved  by  such  platitudes.  We 
have  the  same  feeling  as  when  a  modern  preacher  employs 
twenty  minutes  in  proving  that  it  is  wrong  to  worship  idols 
of  wood  and  stone.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  reason 
mote  peculiar  to  Pope  which  damps  our  sympathy  still 
more  decidedly.  It  cannot  be  fairly  denied  that  all  recent 
inquiries  have  goue  to  strengthen  those  suspicions  of  his 
honesty  which  were  common  even  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries. Mr.  Elwin  has  been  disgusted  by  the  revelations 
of  his  hero's  baseness,  till  his  indignation  has  become  a 
painful  burden  to  himself  and  his  readers.  Speaking 
bluntly,  indeed,  we  admit  that  lying  is  a  vice,  and  that 
Pope  was  in  a  small  way  one  of  the  most  consummate  liars 
that  ever  lived.  He  speaks,  himself,  of  "  equivocating  pretty 
genteelly  "  in  regard  to  one  of  his  peccadilloes.  But  Pope's 
equivocation  is,  to  the  equivocation  of  ordinary  men,  what 
a  tropical  fern  is  to  the  stunted  representatives  of  the  same 
species  in  England.  It  grows  until  the  fowls  of  the  air  can 
rest  on  its  branches.  His  disposition,  in  short,  amounts  to 
a  monomania.  That  a  man  with  intensely  irritable  nerves, 
and  so  fragile  in  constitution  that  his  life  might,  without 
exaggeration,  be  called  a  "long  disease,"  should  defend 
himself  by  the  natural  weapons  of  the  weak,  equivocation 
and  subterfuge,  when  exposed  to  the  brutal  horseplay  com- 
mon in  that  day,  is  indeed  not  surprising.  But  Pope's  de- 
light in  artifice  was  something  phenomenal.  He  could 
hardly  "  drink  tea  without  a  stratagem,"  or,  as  Lady  Bo- 
lin'^broke  put  it,  was  a  politician  about  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips ;  and  certainly  he  did  not  despise  the  arts  known  to 
politicians  on  a  larger  stage. 

Never,  surely,  did  all  the  arts  of  the  most  skilful  diplo- 
macy give  rise  to  a  series  of  intrigues  more  complex  than 
those  "which  attended  the  publication  of  the  "  P.  T. 
Letters."  An  ordinary  man  says  that  he  is  obliged  to 
publish  by  request  of  friends,  and  we  regard  the  trans- 
parent device  as,  at  most,  a  venial  offence.  But  in  Pope's 
hands  this  simple  trick  becomes  a  complex  apparatus  of 
plots  within  plots,  which  have  only  been  unravelled  by 
the  persevering  labors  of  most  industrious  literary  detec- 
tives. The  whole  story  is  given  for  the  first  time  at  full 
length  in  Mr.  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope,  and  the  revelation 
borders  upon  the  incredible.  How  Pope  became  for  a  time 
two  men;  how  in  one  character  he  worked  upon  the 
wretched  Curll  through  mysterious  emissaries  until  the 
piratical  bookseller  undertook  to  publish  the  letters  already 
privately  printed  by  Pope  himself;  how  Pope  in  his  other 
character  protested  vehemently  against  the  publication  and 
disavowed  all  complicity  in  the  preparations ;  how  he  set 
the  House  of  Lords  in  motion  to  suppress  the  edition ;  and 
how,  meanwhile,  he  took  ingenious  precautions  to  frustrate 
the  interference  which  he  provoked ;  how  in  the  course  of 
these  manoeuvres  his  genteel  equivocation  swelled  into 
lying  on  the  most  stupendous  scale  —  all  this  story,  with 
its  various  ins  and  outs,  may  be  now  read  by  those  who 
have  the  patience. 

The  problem  may  be  suggested  to  casuists  how  far  the 


iniquity  of  a  lie  should  be  measured  by  its  immediate  pur- 
pose, or  how  far  it  is  aggravated  by  the  enormous  mass  of 
superincumbent  falsehoods  which  it  inevitably  brings  in 
its  train.  We  cannot  condemn  very  seriously  the  affected 
coyness  which  tries  to  conceal  a  desire  for  publication 
under  an  apparent  yielding  to  extortion;  but  we  must 
certainly  admit  that  the  stomach  of  any  other  human 
bein<'  of  whom  a  record  has  been  preserved  would  have 
revofted  at  the  thought  of  wading  through  such  a  waste 
of  mud  to  secure  so  paltry  an  end.  Moreover,  this  is  onl^ 
one  instance,  and  by  no  means  the  wornt  instance,  of  Pope  s 
regular  practice  in  such  matters.  Almost  every  publication 
of  his  life  was  attended  with  some  sort  of  mystification 
passing  into  downright  falsehood,  and,  at  times,  injurious 
to  the  character  of  his  dearest  friends.  Add  to  this  all  the 
cases  in  which  Pope  attacked  his  enemies  under  feigned 
names  and  then  disavowed  his  attacks  ;  the  unfounded  sus- 
picions which  led  him  to  malign  so  pure  a  character  as 
Addison;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  fact  — only  too  probable 
—  of  his  extorting  £1000  from  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough for  the  suppression  of  a  satirical  passage. 

The  insincerity  which  degraded  Pope's  life  detracts 
from  our  pleasure  in  his  poetry.  Take,  for  example,  the 
"  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,"  which  is  amongst  his  most 
perfect  works.  Some  of  the  boasts  in  it,  as  we  shall 
presently  remark,  are  apparently  (juite  iustified  by  the 
facts.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  such  a  passage  at 
this?  — 

I  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affairs ; 

I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers  ; 

Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 

Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Admitting  his  independence,  and  not  inquiring  too  closely 
into  his  prayers,  can  we  forget  that  the  gentleman  who 
could  sleep  without  a  poem  in  his  head  called  up  a  servant 
four  times  in  one  night  of  "  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty  " 
to  supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  should  lose  a  thought  ? 
Or  what  is  the  value  of  a  professed  indifference  to  Dennis 
from  the  man  distinguished  beyond  all  other  writers  for 
the  bitterness  of  his  resentment  against  all  small  critics ; 
who  disfigured  his  best  poems  by  his  petty  vengeance 
for  old  attacks ;  and  who  could  not  refrain  from  sneering 
at  poor  Dennis,  even  in  the  Prologue  which  he  con- 
descended to  write  for  the  benefit  of  his  dying  antagonist  ? 

Thus  we  are  always  pursued,  in  reading  Pope,  by  dis- 
agreeable misgivings.  We  don't  know  what  comes  from 
t^e  heart,  and  what  from  the  lips ;  when  the  real  man  is 
speaking,  and  when  we  are  only  listening  to  old  common- 
places skilfully  vamped.  There  is  always,  if  we  please,  a 
bad  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  his  finest  sentiments. 
His  indignation  against  the  vicious  is  confused  with  his 
hatred  of  personal  enemies ;  he  protests  most  loudly  that 
he  is  honest  when  he  is  "  equivocating  most  genteelly  ;  " 
his  independence  may  be  called  selfishness  or  avarice  ;  his 
toleration  simple  indifference ;  and  even  his  affection  for 
his  friends  a  decorous  picture  which  will  never  lead  him 
to  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his  own  vanity  or  comfort.  A 
critic  of  the  highest  order  is  provided  with  an  Ithuriel 
spear,  which  discriminates  the  sham  sentiments  from  the 
true.  As  a  banker's  clerk  can  tell  a  bad  coin  by  its  ring 
on  the  counter,  without  need  of  a  testing  apparatus,  the 
true  critic  caa  instinctively  estimate  the  amount  of  bullion 
in  Pope's  epigrammatic  tinsel.  But  criticism  of  this  kind, 
as  Pope  truly  says,  is  as  rare  as  poetical  genius.  Humbler 
writers  must  be  content  to  take  their  weights  and  measures, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  test  their  first  impressions,  by  such 
external  evidence  as  is  available.  They  must  proceed 
cautiously  in  these  delicate  matters,  and  instead  of  leaping 
to  the  truth  by  a  rapid  intuition,  patiently  inquire  what 
light  is  thrown  upon  Pope's  sincerity  by  the  recorded 
events  of  his  life,  and  a  careful  cross-examination  of  the 
various  witnesses  to  his  character.  They  must,  indeed, 
keep  in  mind  Mr.  Ruskin's  excellent  canon,  —  that  good 
fruit,  even  in  moralizing,  can  only  be  borne  by  a  good  tree. 
AVhere  Pope  has  succeeded  in  casting  into  enduring  form 
some  valuable  moral  sentiment,  we  may  therefore  give  him 
credit  for  having  at  least  felt  it  sincerely.     If  he  did  not 
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always  act  upon  it,  the  weakness  is  not  peculiar  to  Pope. 
Time,  indeed,  has  partly  done  the  work  for  us. 

In  Pope,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  writer,  the 
grain  has  sifted  itself  from  the  chaff.  The  jewels  have 
remained  after  the  flimsy  embroidery  in  which  they  were 
fixed  has  fallen  into  decay.  Such  a  result  was  natural 
from  his  mode  of  composition.  He  caught  at  some  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment;  he  cast  it  roughly  into  form; 
brooded  over  it ;  retouched  it  again  and  again  ;  and  when 
he  had  brought  it  to  the  very  highest  polish  of  which  his 
art  was  capable,  placed  it  in  a  pigeon-hole  to  be  fitted, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  into  an  appropriate  corner 
of  his  mosaic-work.  We  can  see  him  at  work,  for  example, 
in  the  passage  about  Addison  and  the  celebrated  conclud- 
ing couplet.  The  epigrams  in  which  his  poetry  abounds 
have  obviously  been  composed  in  the  same  fashion ;  for 
that  "  masterpiece  of  man,"  as  South  is  made  to  call  it  in 
the  "  Dunciad,"  is  only  produced  in  perfection  when  the 
labor  which  would  have  made  an  ode  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  a  couple  of  lines.  There  is  a  celebrated 
recipe  for  dressing  a  lark,  if  we  remember  riohtly,  in  which 
the  lark  is  placed  inside  a  snipe,  and  the  snipe  in  a  wood- 
cock, and  so  on  till  you  come  to  a  turkey,  or,  if  procur- 
able, to  an  ostrich ;  then,  the  mass  having  been  properly 
stewed,  the  superincumbent  envelopes  are  all  thrown  away, 
and  the  essences  of  the  whole  are  supposed  to  be  embod.ied 
in  the  original  nucleus.  So  the  perfect  epigram,  at  which 
Pope  is  constantly  aiming,  should  be  the  quintessence  of  a 
whole  volume  of  reflection.  Such  literary  cookery  implies 
not  only  labor,  but  a  certain  vividness  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  poet  must  put  his  soul  into  the  work  as  well  as 
his  artistic  power.  Thus,  if  we  may  take  Pope's  most 
vigorous  expressions  as  an  indication  of  his  strongest  con- 
victions, and  check  their  conclusions  by  his  personal  his- 
tory and  by  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings,  we 
might  succeed  in  putting  together  som'ething  like  a  satis- 
factory statement  of  the  moral  system  which  he  expressed 
forcibly  because  he  believed  in  it  sincerely. 

Without,  however,  following  the  proofs  in  detail,  let  us 
endeavor  to  give  some  statement  of  the  result.  What,  in 
fact,  did  Pope  learn  by  his  study  of  man,  such  as  it  was  ? 
What  does  he  tell  us  about  the  character  of  human  beings 
and  their  positions  in  the  universe  which  is  either  original 
or  marked  by  the  freshness'  of  independent  thought  ?  Per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  vein  of  reflection  is  that  which 
is  embodied  in  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Dunciad."  There, 
at  least,  we  have  Pope  speaking  energetically  and  sincerely. 
He  really  detests,  abjures,  and  abominates  as  impious  and 
heretical,  the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Dulness,  with- 
out a  trace  of  mental  reservation.  His  style  bursts  its 
usual  fetters.  We  have  little  of  that  rocking-horse  versi- 
fication which  wearies  our  ears  in  such  a  couplet  as  this, 
ibr  example :  — 

Of  systems  possible,  if  tis  confest 

That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

where  the  second  line  exactly  echoes  the  cadence  of  the 
first  in  tiresome  monotony.  The  "  Dunciad  "  often  flows 
in  a  continuous  stream  of  eloquence,  instead  of  dribbling 
out  in  little  jets  of  epigram.  i{  there  are  fewer  points, 
there  are  more  frequent  gushes  of  sustained  rhetoric. 
Even  when  Pope  condescends  —  and  he  condescends  much 
too  often  —  to  pelt  his  antagonists  with  mere  filth,  he  does 
it  with  a  certain  boisterous  vigor.  He  laughs  out.  He 
•  catches  something  from  his  patron  Swift  when  he 

Laughs  and  shakes  in  Rabelais's  easy-chair. 

His  lungs  seem  to  be  fuller  and  his  voice  to  lose  for  the 
time  its  tricks  of  mincing  affectation.  Here,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  insincerity.  Pope's  scorn  of  folly  is 
to  be  condemned  only  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  too 
bitter  a  hatred  of  fools.  He  has  8uffer(;d,  as  Swift  fore- 
told, by  the  insignificance  of  the  enemies  against  whom  he 
rages  with  superfluous  vehemence.  But  for  Pope,  no  one 
in  this  generation  would  have  heard  of  Arnall  and  Moore, 
and  Breval  and  Bezaleel  Morris,  and  fifty  more  ephemeral 
denizens  of  Grub  Street.     The  fault  is,  indeed,  inherent 


in  the  plan.  It  is  in  some  degree  creditable  to  Pope  that 
his  satire  was  on  the  whole  justified,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
justified,  by  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  The  only 
great  man  whom  he  had  seriously  assaulted  is  Bentley;  and 
to  Pope,  Bentley  was  of  necessity  not  the  greatest  of  clas- 
sical critics,  but  the  tasteless  mutilator  of  Milton.  The 
misfortune  is  that  the  more  just  his  satire,  the  more  per- 
ishable is  its  interest;  and  if  we  regard  the  "  Dunciad" 
simply  as  an  assault  upon  the  vermin  who  then  infested 
literature,  we  must  consider  him  as  a  man  who  should  use 
a  steam-hammer  to  crack  a  flea.  Unluckily  for  ourselves, 
however,  it  cannot  be  admitted  so  easily  that  Curll  and 
Dennis  and  the  rest  had  a  merely  temporary  interest. 
Regarded  as  types  of  literary  nuisances  —  and  Pope  does 
not  condescend  in  his  poetry,  though  the  want  is  partly 
supplied  in  the  notes,  to  indulge  in  such  personal  detail^ — 
they  may  be  said  by  cynics  to  have  a  more  enduring 
vitality.  Of  course  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  such 
bookseller  as  Curll,  liVing  by  piratical  invasions  of  estab- 
lished rights,  and  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of 
ignorant  readers  ;  no  writer  who  could  be  fitly  called,  like 
Concanen,  — 

A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep, 

and  fitly  sentenced  to  dive  where  Fleet  Ditch 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames ; 

and  most  certainly  we  must  deny  the  present  applicability 
of  the  note  upon  "  Magazines "  compiled  by  Pope,  or 
rather  by  Warburton,  for  the  episcopal  bludgeon  is  percep- 
tible in  the  prose  description.  They  are  not  at  present 
"  the  eruption  of  every  miserable  scribbler,  the  scum  of 
every  dirty  newspaper,  or  fragments  of  fragments  picked 
up  from  every  dirty  dunghill  .  .  .  equally  the  disgrace  of 
human  wit,  morality,  decency,  and  common-sense."  But 
if  the  translator  of  the  "  Dunciad  "  into  modern  phrase- 
ology would  have  some  diflSculty  in  finding  a  head  for  every 
cap,  there  are  perhaps  some  satirical  stings  which  have 
not  quite  lost  their  point.  The  legitimate  drama,  so  theat- 
rical critics  tell  us,  has  not  quite  shaken  off  the  rivalry  of 
sensational  scenery  and  idiotic  burlesque,  though  possibly 
we  do  not  produce  absurdities  equal  to  that  which,  as  Pope 
tells  us,  was  actually  introduced  by  Theobald,  in  which 

Hell  rises,  heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle,  and  a  ball. 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all. 

There  is  still  facetiousness  which  reminds  us  too  forcibly 
that 

Gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke, 

and  even  sermons,  for  which  we  may  apologize  on  the 
ground  that 

Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine. 

Here  and  there,  too,  if  we  may  trust  certain  stern  re- 
viewers, there  are  writers  who  have  learnt  the  principle 
that 

Index  learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail. 

And  the  first  four  lines,  at  least,  of  the  great  prophecy  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  book,  is  thought  by  the  enemies 
of  muscular  Christianity  to  be  possibly  approaching  its 
fulfilment :  — 

Proceed,  great  days  !  till  learning  fly  the  shore, 
Till  birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more, 
Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  lorcver  play, 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  lioliday, 
Till  Isis'  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport, 
And  Alpna  Mater  lies  dissolved  in  Port  1 

Ko  I    So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  still  true  that 

Born  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

Men,  we  know  it  on  high  authority,  arc  still  mostly  fools. 
If  Pope  be  in  error,  it  is  not  so  much  that  his  adversary  is 
beneath  him,  but  that  she  is  unassailable  by  wit  or  poetry. 
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WeaponH  of  the  most  ethereal  temper  spend  their  keenness 
in  vain  against  the  "  anarch  old  "  whose  power  lies  in  utter 
insensibility.  It  is  fighting  with  a  mist,  and  firing  cannon- 
balls  into  a  mudheap.  As  well  rave  against  the  force  of 
gravitation,  or  complain  that  our  gross  bodies  must  be 
nourished  by  solid  food.  If,  however,  we  should  be  rather 
grateful  than  otherwise  to  a  man  who  is  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  satire  can  be  successful  against  stupidity, 
and  that  (Jrub  Street,  if  it  cannot  be  exterminated,  can  at 
least  be  lashed  into  humility,  we  might  perhaps  complain 
that  Pope  has  taken  rather  too  limited  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dulness  has  other  avatars  besides  the  literary.  In 
the  last  and  finest  book.  Pope  attempts  to  complete  his 
plan  by  e.xhibiting  the  influence  of  dulness  upon  theology 
and  science.  The  huge  torpedo  benumbs  every  faculty  of 
the  human  mind,  and  paralyzes  all  the  Muses,  except 
"  mad  Mathesis,"  which,  indeed,  does  not  carry  on  so 
internecine  a  war  with  the  general*  enenjy.  The  design  is 
commendable,  and  executed,  so  far  as  Pope  was  on  a  level 
with  his  task,  with  infinite  spirit;  but,  however  excellent 
the  poetry,  the  logic  is  defective,  and  the  description  of 
the  evil  inadequate.  Pope  has  but  a  vague  conception  of 
the  mode  in  which  dulness  might  become  the  leading  force 
in  politics,  lower  religion  till  it  became  a  mere  cloak  for 
sclhshncss,  and  make  learning  nothing  but  laborious  and 
pedantic  trifling.  Had  his  powers  been  equal  to  his  good- 
will, we  might  have  had  a  satire  far  more  elevating  than 
anything  which  he  has  attempted ;  for  a  man  must  be 
indeed  a  dull  student  of  history,  who  does  not  recognize 
the  vast  influence  of  dulness-worship  on  the  whole  period 
which  has  intervened  between  Pope  and  ourselves.  Nay, 
it  may  be  feared  that  it  will  be  yet  some  time  before  edu- 
cation bills  and  societies  for  the  teaching  of  women  will 
have  begun  to  dissipate  the  evil.  A  modern  satirist,  were 
satire  still  alive,  would  find  an  ample  occupation  for  his 
talents  in  a  worthy  filling  out  of  Pope's  incomplete  sketch. 
But  though  I  feel,  I  must  endeavor  to  resist,  the  temptation 
of  indicating  some  of  the  probable  objects  of  his  antipathy. 
Pope's  gallant  assault  on  the  common  enemy  indicates, 
meanwhile,  his  characteristic  attitude.  Pope  is  the  in- 
carnation of  the  literary  spirit.  He  is  the  most  complete 
representative  in  our  language  of  the  intellectual  instincts 
which  find  their  natural  expression  in  pure  literature.  The 
complete  antithesis  to  that  spirit  is  the  evil  principle  which 
Pope  attacks  as  dulness.  This  false  goddess  is  the  literary 
Ahriman  ;  and  Pope's  natural  antipathies,  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated by  his  personal  passions  and  weaknesses  to  ex- 
travagant proportions,  express  themselves  fully  in  his  great 
mock-epic.  His  theory  may  be  expressed  in  a  parody  of 
Nelson's  immortal  advice  to  his  midshipmen  :  "  Be  an  honest 
man  and  hate  <lulness  as  you  do  the  devil."  Dulness  gen- 
erates the  asphyxiating  atmosphere  in  which  no  true 
literature  can  thrive.  It  oppresses  the  lungs  and  irritates 
the  nerves  of  men  whose  keen,  brilliant  intellects  mark 
them  as  the  natural  servants  of  literature.  Seen  from  this 
point  of  view,  there  is  an  honorable  completeness  in  Pope's 
career.  Possibly  a  modern  subject  of  literature  may, 
without  paradox,  express  a  certain  gratitude  to  Pope  for  a 
virtue  which  he  would  certainly  be  glad  to  imitate.  Pope 
was  the  first  man  who  made  an  independence  by  literature. 
First  and  last,  he  seems  to  have  received  over  £8000  for 
his  translation  of  Homer,  a  sum  then  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  comfort.  No  sum  at  all  comparable 
to  this  was  ever  received  by  a  poet  or  novelist  until  the 
era  of  Scott  and  Byron.  Now,  without  challenging  ad- 
miration for  Pope  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  made  his 
fortune,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  feat  at  the  time.  A  contemporary  who,  whatever  his 
faults,  was  a  still  more  brilliant  example  than  Pope  of  the 
purely  literary  qualities,  suggests  a  curious  parallel.  Vol- 
taire, as  he  tells  us,  was  so  weary  of  the  humiliations  that 
dishonor  letters,  that  to  stay  his  disgust  he  resolved  to 
make  "  what  scoundrels  call  a  great  fortune."  Some  of 
Voltaire's  means  of  reaching  this  end  appear  to  have  been 
more  questionable  than  Pope's.  But  both  of  these  men  of 
genius  early  secured  their  independence  by  raising  them- 
selves permanently  above  the  need  of  writing  for  money. 


The  use,  too,  which  Pope  made  of  his  fortune  was  thor- 
oughly honorable.  We  scarcely  give  due  credit,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  man  who  has  the  rare  merit  of  distinctly  recogniz- 
ing his  true  vocation  in  life,  and  adhering  to  it  with  un- 
flinching pertinacity.  Probably  the  fact  that  such  virtue 
generally  brings  a  sufficient  personal  reward  in  this  world, 
seems  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  additional  praise. 
But  call  it  a  virtuous,  or  merely  a  useful  qualitv,  we  must 
at  least  admit  that  it  is  the  necessary  groundwork  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  career.  Pope,  who  from  his  in- 
fancy had 

Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came, 

gained  by  his  later  numbers  a  fecure  position,  and  used  his 
position  to  go  on  rhyming  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  never 
failed  to  do  his  very  best.  He  regarded  the  wealth  which 
he  had  earned  as  a  retaining  fee,  not  as  a  discharge  from 
his  duties.  Comparing  him  with  his  contemporaries,  we 
see  how  vast  was  the  advantage.  Elevated  above  Grub 
Street,  he  had  no  temptation  to  manufacture  rubbish  or  de- 
scend to  actual  meanness  like  poor  Ue  Foe.  Independent 
of  patronage,  he  was  not  forced  to  become  a  "  tame  cat "  in 
the  house  of  a  duchess,  like  bis  friend  Gay.  Standing 
apart  froni  politics,  he  was  free  from  those  disappointed 
pangs  which  contributed  to  the  embitterment  of  the  later 
years  of  Swift,  dying  •'  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole  ;  "  he- 
had  not,  like  Bolingbroke,  to  aflfect  a  philosophical  con- 
tempt for  the  game  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
part;  nor  was  ne  even,  like  Addison  and  Steele, induced  to 
"  give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind."  He  was 
not  a  better  man  than  some  of  these,  and  certainly  not 
better  than  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  in  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration. Yet,  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of  good  intel- 
lect that  ran  to  waste  in  the  purlieus  of  Grub  Street,  or  in 
hunting  for  pensions  in  ministerial  antechambers,  we  feel 
a  certain  gratitude  to  the  one  literary  magnate  of  the  cen- 
tury, whose  devotion,  it  is  true,  had  a  very  tangible  reward, 
but  whose  devotion  was  yet  continuous,  and  free  from  any 
distractions  but  those  of  a  constitutional  irritability.  Nay, 
if  we  compare  Pope  to  some  of  the  later  writers  who  have 
wrung  still  princelier  rewards  from  fortune,  the  result  is  not 
unfavorable.  If  poor  Scott  had  been  as  true  to  his  calling, 
his  life,  so  far  superior  to  Pope's  in  most  other  respects, 
would  not  have  presented  the  melancholy  contrast  of  genius 
running  to  waste  in  desperate  attempts  to  win  money  at 
the  cost  of  worthier  fame. 

Pope's  merit,  indeed,  has  been  lowered  on  a  ground 
which,  to  our  thinking,  is  in  his  favor.  As  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  .as  the  adherent  of  a  defeated  party,  he  had  put 
himself  out  of  the  race  for  pecuniary  reward.  But  then 
Pope's  loyal  adherence  to  his  friends,  though,  like  all  his 
virtues,  subject  to  some  deduction,  is  really  a  touching 
feature  in  his  character.  His  Catholicism  was  of  the  most 
nominal  kind.  He  adhered  in  name  to  a  depressed  church 
chiefly  because  he  could  not  bear  to  give  pain  to  the  parents 
whom  he  loved  with  an  exquisite  tenderness.  Granting 
that  he  would  not  have  had  much  chance  of  winning  tangi- 
ble rewards  by  the  baseness  of  a  desertion,  he  at  least  rec- 
oofnized  his  true  position ;  and  instead  of  being  soured  by 
his  exclusion  from  the  general  competition,  or  wasting  his 
life  in  frivolous  regrets,  he  preserved  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  independence,  and  had  a  full  right  to  the  boasts  in 
which  he  possibly  indulged  a  little  too  freely  :  — 

Not  Fortune's  worshipper,  nor  Fashion's  fool, 
Not  Lucre's  madman,  nor  Ambition's  tool, 
Not  prond,  nor  servile  —  be  one  poet's  praise 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 
That  flattery,  even  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  prose  or  verse  the  same. 

Admitting  that  the  last  line  suggests  a  slight  qualm,  the 
portrait  suggested  in  the  rest  is  about  as  faithful  as  one  can 
expect  a  man  to  paint  from  himself. 

Is  this  guardian  of  virtue  quite  immaculate,  and  the  mo- 
rality which  he  preaches  quite  of  the  most  elevated  kind  ? 
We  must  admit,  of  course,  that  he  does  not  sound  the 
depths,  or  soar  to  the  heights,  in  which  men  of  loftier  gen- 
ius are  at  home.     He  is  not  a  mystic,  but  a  man  of  the 
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■world.  He  never,  as  we  have  already  said,  quits  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  and  rather  obvious  maxims  about  the  daily  life 
of  society,  or  quits  it  at  his  peril.  His  independence  is  not 
like  Milton's,  that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  consoling  himself 
by  celestial  visions  for  a  world  given  over  to  baseness  and 
frivolity ;  nor  like  Shelley's,  that  of  a  vehement  revolution- 
ist, who  has  declared  open  war  against  the  existing  order ; 
it  is  the  independence  of  a  modern  gentleman,  with  a  com- 
petent fortune,  enjoying  a  time  of  political  and  religious 
calm.  And  thereibre  his  morality  is  in  the  main  the  ex- 
pression of  the  conclusions  reached  by  supreme  good  sense, 
or,  as  he  puts  it,  — 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Good  sense  is  one  of  the  excellent  qualities  to  which  we 
are  scarcely  inclined  to  do  justice  at  the  present  day  ;  it  is 
the  guide  of  a  time  of  equilibrium,  stirred  by  no  vehement 
gales  of  passions,  and  we  lose  sight  of  it  just  when  it  might 
give  us  some  useful  advice.  A  man  in  a  passion  is  never 
more  irritated  than  when  advised  to  be  sensible ;  and  at 
the  present  day  we  are  permanently  in  a  passion,  and  there- 
fore apt  to  assert  that,  not  only  a  moment,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  men  do  well  to  be  angry.  Our  art  critics,  for  ex- 
ample, are  never  satisfied  with  their  frame  of  mind  till  they 
have  lashed  themselves  into  a  fit  of  rhetoric.  Nothinof 
more  is  wanted  to  explain  why  we  are  apt  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  Pope,  both  as  a  critic  and  a  moralist.  In  both  capaci- 
ties, however.  Pope  is  really  admirable.  Nobody,  for  ex- 
ample, has  ridiculed  more  happily  the  absurdities  of  which 
we  sometimes  take  him  to  be  a  representative.  The  recipe 
for  making  an  epic  poem  is  a  perfect  burlesque  upon  the 
pseudo-classicism  of  his  time.  He  sees  the  absurdity  of 
the  contemporary  statues,  whose  grotesque  medley  of  an- 
cient and  modern  costume  is  recalled  in*  the  lines,  — 

That  livelong  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 

The  painters  and  musicians  come  in  for  their  share  of 
ridicule,  as  in  the  description  of  Timon's  Chapel,  where 

Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven ; 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Lagaerre. 

Pope,  again,  was  one  of  the  first,  by  practice  and  pre- 
cept, to  break  through  the  old  formal  school  of  gardening, 
in  which 

No  pleasing  intricacies  inter\'ene. 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hit  off  more  happily  the  queer 
formality  which  annoys  us,  unless  its  quaintness  makes  us 
smile,  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne,  when  Cato  still 
appeared  with  a 

Long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

Pope's  literary  criticism,  too,  though  verging  too  often 
on  the  commonplace,  is  invariably  sound  as  far  as  it  goes. 
If,  as  was  inevitable,  he  was  blind  to  the  merits  of  earlier 
schools  of  poetry,  he  was  yet  amongst  the  first  writers  who 
helped  to  establish  the  rightful  supremacy  of  Shakespeare. 
But  in  what  way  does  Pope  apply  his  good  sense  to  moral- 
ity? His  favorite  doctrine  about  human  nature  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  theory  of  the  "ruling  passion  "  which  is  to 
be  found  in  all  men,  and  which,  once  known,  enables  us  to 
unravel  the  secret  of  every  character.  As  he  says  in  the 
"  Essay  on  Man  "  — 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 

Bight  reason,  therefore,  is  the  power  which  directs  passions 
to  the  worthiest  end  ;  and  its  highest  lesson  is  to  enforce 

The  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 


The  truth,  though  admirable,  may  be  suspected  of  com- 
monplace ;  and  Pope  does  not  lay  down  any  propositions 
unfamiliar  to  other  moralists,  nor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enforce 
them  by  preaching  of  more  than  usual  effectiveness.  His 
denunciations  of  avarice,  of  corruption,  and  of  sensuality 
were  probably  of  little  more  practical  use  than  his  denun- 
ciation of  dulness.  The  "  men  not  afraid  of  God  "  were 
hardly  likely  to  be  deterred  from  selling  their  votes  to 
Walpole  by  fear  of  Pope's  satire.     He  might 

Goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall 

sufficiently  to  produce  the  episcopal  equivalent  for  bad 
language  ;  but  he  would  hardly  interrupt  his  slumbers  for 
many  moments ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  might  congratulate 
himself,  without  making  many  sacrifices  in  the  good  cause, 
on  being  animated  by 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

Without  exaggerating  its  importance,  however,  we  may 
seek  to  define  the  precise  point  on  which  Pope's  morality 
differed  from  that  of  many  other  writers  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  general  approval  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
A  healthy  strain  of  moral  feeling  is  useful,  though  we  can- 
not point  to  the  individuals  whom  it  has  restrained  from 
picking  pockets.  The  defective  side  of  the  morality  of 
good  sense  is,  that  it  tends  to  degenerate  into  cynicism, 
either  of  the  indolent  variety  which  commended  itself  to 
Chesterfield,  or  of  the  more  vehement  sort,  of  which  Swift's 
writings  are  the  most  powerful  embodiment.  A  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  of  placid  temperament,  accepts  placidly 
the  conclusion  that  as  he  can  see  through  a  good  many 
people,  virtue  generally  is  a  humbug.  If  he  has  grace 
enough  left  to  be  soured  by  such  a  conclusion,  he  raves  at 
the  universal  corruption  of  mankind.  Now  Pope,  notwith- 
standing his  petty  spite,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  friends,  always  shows  a  deep  tenderness  of  na- 
ture which  preserves  him  from  sweeping  cynicism.  He 
really  believes  in  human  nature,  and  values  life  for  the 
power  of  what  Johnson  calls  reciprocation  of  benevolence. 
The  beauty  of  his  affection  for  his  father  and  mother,  and 
for  his  old  nurse,  breaks  pleasantly  through  the  artificial 
language  of  his  letters,  like  a  sweet  spring  in  barren  ground. 
When  he  touches  upon  the  subject  in  his  poetry,  one  seems 
to  see  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  to  hear  his  voice  tremble. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  passage  in  his  writings  than  ' 
the  one  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
spared 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  l)ed  of  death 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

Here  at  least  he  is  sincere  beyond  suspicion  ;  and  we 
know  from  unimpeachable  testimony  that  the  sentiment  so 
perfectly  expressed  was  equally  exemplified  in  his  life.  It 
sounds  easy,  but  unfortunately  the  ease  is  not  always  proved 
in  practice,  for  men  of  genius  to  be  throughout  their  lives 
an  unmixed  comfort  to  their  parents.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
remember  that  a  man  so  accessible  to  tender  emotions 
should  jar  upon  us  by  his  language  about  women  gener- 
ally. Byron  countersigns  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke  that 
he  knew  the  sex  well  ;  but  testimony  of  that  kind  hardly 
prepossesses  us  in  his  favor.  In  fact,  the  school  of  Boling- 
broke and  Swifl,  to  say  nothing  of  Wycherley,  was  hardly 
calculated  to  generate  a  chivalrous  tone  of  feeling.  His 
experience  of  Lady  Mary  gave  additional  bitterness  to  his 
sentiments.     Pope,  in  short,  did  not  love  good  women  — 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguished  as  black,  brown,  or  fair, 

as  he  impudently  tells  a  lady  —  as  a  man  of  genius  ought; 
and  women  have  generally  returned  the  dislike.  Mean- 
while the  vein  of  benevolence  shows  itself  unmistakably  in 
Pope's  language  about  his  friends.  Thackeray  seizes  upon 
this  point  of  his  character  in  his  lectures  on  the  English 
Humorists,  and  his  powerful,  if  rather  too  fijvorable  de- 
scription, brings  out  forcibly  the  essential  tenderness  of  the 
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man,  who,  during  the  lucid  intervalti  of  his  last  illness,  was 
"  always  sayin<i  something  kindly  of  his  present  or  absent 
friends."  No  Knglish  poet  has  ever  paid  so  many  exquis- 
itely turned  compliments.  Whenever  he  speaks  of  a  friend 
he  coins  a  proverb.  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Cob- 
ham,  Lyttelton,  and  even  Walpole  have  poetical  medals 
stamped  in  their  honor. 

If  one  could  have  a  wish  for  the  asking,  one  could  scarcelv 
ask  for  a  more  agreeable  sensation  than  that  of  being  titil- 
lated by  a  man  of  equal  ingenuity  in  caressing  one's  pet 
vanities.  The  art  of^  administering  such  consolation  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  men  who  unite  deep  tenderness  to  an  ex- 
quisitely delicate  intellect.  This  vein  of  strong  feeling 
sufficiently  redeems  Pope's  writings  from  the  charge  of  a 
commonplace  wqrldliness.  Certainly  he  is  not  one  of  the 
"  genial "  school,  whose  indiscriminate  benevolence  exudes 
over  all  that  they  touch.  There  is  nothing  mawkish  in  his 
philanthropy.  Pope  was,  if  anything,  too  good  a  hater ; 
"  The  portentous  cub  nsver  forgives,''  said  Bentley ;  but 
kindliness  is  all  the  more  impressive  when  not  too  widely 
diffused.  Add  to  this  his  hearty  contempt  for  pomposities, 
humbugs,  and  stupidities  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all  the 
fine  spirit  of  independence,  in  which  we  have  a^ain  the 
real  man,  and  which  expresses  itself  in  such  noes  as 
these : 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too ! 

(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do  ;) 

Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease, 

And  see  what  friends  and  read  what  books  I  please ; 

and  we  may  admit  that  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  wiw  and  his 
stays,  his  vanities  and  his  affectations,  was  in  his  way  as 
fair  an  embodiment  as  we  would  expect  of  that  "  plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking  "  of  which  Wordsworth  regretted 
the  disappearance.  The  little  cripple,  diseased  in  mind 
and  body,  spiteful  and  occasionally  brutal,  had  in  him  the 
spirit  of  a  man.  The  monarch  of  the  literary  world  was 
far  indeed  from  immaculate  ;  but  he  was  not  without  a  dig- 
nity of  his  own. 

We  come,  however,  to  the  great  question.  What  had 
Pope  to  say  upon  the  deepest  subjects  with  which  human 
beings  can  concern  themselves?  The  answer  must  be 
taken  from  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the  Essay  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  more  conspicuous  faults  than  any  of 
Pope's  writings.  The  art  of  reasoning  in  verse  is  so  diffi- 
cult that  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  in  any  case  legiti- 
mate, and  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  never  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  any  English  writer.  Dryden's  "  Re- 
ligio  Laici  "  may  be  better  reasoning,  but  it  is  worse  poetry 
than  Pope's  Essay.  It  is  true,  again,  that  Pope's  reason- 
ing is  intrinsically  feeble.  He  was  no  metaphysician, 
and  confined  himself  to  putting  together  incoherent  scraps 
of  different  systems.  Some  of  his  arguments  strike  us  as 
simply  childish,  as  for  example,  the  quibble  derived  from 
the  Stoics,  that 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Nobody,  we  may  safely  say,  was  ever  much  comforted  by 
that  reflection.  Nor,  though  the  celebrated  argument 
about  the  scale  of  beings,  which  Pope  but  half  understood, 
was  once  sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  do  we  derive  any- 
deep  consolation  from  the  argument  that 

In  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain. 
There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man. 

To  say  no  more  of  these  frigid  conceits,  as  they  now  appear 
to  us,  Pope  does  not  maintain  the  serious  temper  which  be- 
fits a  man  pondering  upon  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. Religious  meditation  does  not  harmonize  with  epi- 
grammatical  satire.  Admitting  the  value  of  the  reflection 
that  other  beings  besides  man  are  fitting  objects  of  the  Di- 
vine benevolence,  we  are  jarred  by  such  a  discord  as 
this  : 

While  man  exclaims,  See  all  things  for  my  use ! 
See  man  for  mine !  replies  a  pampered  goose. 


The  Goose  is  appropriate  enough  in  Charron  or  Montaigne, 
but  should  he  kept  out  of  ]K>etry.  Such  a  shock,  too,  fol- 
lows when  Pope  talks  about  the  sbperior  beings  who 

Showed  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Did  anybody,  again,  ever  complain  that  he  wanted  "  the 
strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears  "  ?  Or  could  it  be  worth 
while  to  meet  his  complaints  in  a  serious  poem  ?  Pope,  in 
short,  is  not  merely  a  batl  reasoner,  but  he  wants  that  deep 
moral  earnestness  which  gives  a  profound  interest  to 
Johnson's  satires  —  the  best  productions  of  his  school  — 
and   the  deeply  pathetic  religious  fieeling  of  Cowper. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  and  more,  the  "  Essay  on 
Man  "  still  contains  many  passages  which  not  only  testify 
to  the  unequalled  skill  of  this  great  artist  in  words,  hut 
which  breathe  a  truly  noble  spirit.  In  the  Essay,  more 
than  in  any  of  his  other  writings,  we  have  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  solid  bullion  from  the  dross.  Pope  is  here 
preeminently  parasitical  and  it  is  possible  to  trace  to  other 
writers,  such  as  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Shaftesbury, 
Locke,  and  WoUaston,  as  well  as  to  the  inspiration  of 
Bolingbroke,  nearly  every  argument  which  he  employs. 
He  unfortunately  worked  up  the  rubbish  as  well  as  the 
gems.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  his  "  the- 
ology was  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  time,"  the  phrase 
requires  qualification.  He  was  not  really  in  advance  of 
the  best  men  of  his  own  time ;  but  they,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
were  considerably  in  advance  of  the  average  opinion  of  our 
own.  What  may  be  said  with  more  plausibility  is,  that 
whilst  Pope  frequently  wastes  his  skill  in  gilding  refuse,  he 
is  really  most  sensitive  to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  that,  when  he  has  good  materials  to 
work  upon,  his  verse  glows  with  unusual  fervor,  often  to 
sink  with  unpleasant  rapidity"  into  mere  quibbling  or 
epigrammatic  pungency.  The  main  doctrine  which  be 
enforces  is,  of  course,  one  of  his  usual  commonplaces.  The 
statement  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  may  be  verbally 
admitted,  and  strained  to  different  purposes  by  half  a 
dozen  differing  schools.  It  may  be  alleged  by  the  cynic, 
who  regards  virtue  as  an  empty  name  ;  by  the  mystic,  who 
is  lapped  in  heavenly  contemplation  from  the  cares  of  this 
troublesome  world ;  by  the  sceptic,  whose  whole  wisdom  is 
concentrated  in  the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable ; 
or  by  the  man  of  reasonable  piety,  who,  abandoning  the 
attempt  of  solving  inscrutable  enigmas,  is  content  to  recog- 
nize in  everything  the  hand  of  a  Divine  ordainer  of  all 
things.  Pope,  judging  him  by  his  most  forcible  passages, 
prefers  to  insist  upon  the  inevitable  ignorance  of  man  in 
presence  of  the  Infinite. 

'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole ; 

and  any  effort  to  pierce  the  impenetrable  gloom  can  only 
end  in  disappointment  and  discontent. 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies. 

We  think  that  we  can  judge  the  ways  of  the  Almighty, 
and  correct  the  errors  of  his  work.  We  are  as  incapable 
of  accounting  for  human  wickedness  as  for  plague,  tempest, 
and  earthquake.  In  each  case  our  highest  wisdom  is  an 
humble  confession  of  ignorance ;  or,  as  he  puts  it, 

In  ho\h,  to  reason  right  is  to  submit. 

This  vein  of  thought  might,  perhaps,  have  conducted  him 
to  the  scepticism  of  his  master,  Bolingbroke.  He  unluckily 
fills  up  the  gaps  of  his  logical  edifice  with  the  untempered 
mortar  of  obsolete  metaphysics,  long  since  become  utterly 
uninteresting  to  all  men.  Admitting  that  he  cannot  ex- 
plain, he  tries  to  manufacture  sham  explanations  out  of 
the  "  scale  of  beings,"  and  other  scholastic  rubbish.  But, 
in  a  sense,  too,  the  most  reverent  minds  will  agree  most 
fully  with  Pope's  avowal  of  the  limitation  of  human  knowl- 
edge. He  does  not  apply  his  scepticism  or  his  humility  to 
stimulate  to  vain  repining  against  the  fetters  with  which 
our  minds  are  bound,  or  to  angry  denunciation,  like  that 
of  Bolingbroke,  of  the  solutions  in  which  other  souls  have 
found  a  sufficient  refuge.  The  perplexity  in  which  he  finds 
himself  generates  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  tolerance. 
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Hope  humbly,  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God  adore. 

That  is  the  pith  of  his  'teaching.  All  optimism  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  irritating  to  men  whose  sympathies  with  human 
suffering  are  unusually  strong :  and  the  optimism  of  a  man 
like  Pope,  vivacious  rather  than  profound  in  his  thoughts 
and  his  sympathies,  annoys  us  at  times  by  its  calm  com- 
placency. We  cannot  thrust  aside  so  easily  the  thought 
of  the  heavy  evils  under  which  all  creation  groans.  But 
we  should  wrong  him  by  a  failure  to  recognize  the  real 
benevolence  of  his  sentiment.  Perhaps  he  becomes  too 
pantheistic  for  some  tastes  in  the  celebrated  fragment  — 
the  whole  poem  is  a  conglomerate  of  slightly  connected 
fragments  —  beginning. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

But,  when  we  are  outside  the  schools,  we  may  admit  that 
pantheism  has  its  noble  side,  and  that  a  disposition  to 
recognize  the  Divine  element  in  all  nature,  is  not  a  relig- 
ious sentiment  to  be  too  severely  condemned.  Pope  shows 
that  disposition,  not  merely  in  set  phrases,  but  in  the  general 
coloring  of  the  poem.  The  tenderness,  for  example,  with 
which  he  always  speaks  of  the  brute  creation  is  pleasant  in 
a  writer  so  little  distinguished  as  a  rule  by  an  interest  in 
what  we  popularly  call  nature.  The  "  scale  of  being  " 
argument  may  be  illogical,  but  we  pardon  it  when  it  is 
applied  to  strengthen  our  sympathies  with  our  unfortunate 
dependents  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  ladder.  The  lamb 
who 

Licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood 

is  a  second-hand  lamb;  and  has,  like  so  much  of  Pope's 
writing,  acquired  a  certain  tinge  of  banality,  which  must 
limit  quotation  ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  poor 
Indian,  who 

Thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  will  bear  him  company. 

But  the  sentiment  is  as  right  as  the  language  (in  spite  of 
its  familiarity  we  can  still  recognize  the  lact)  is  exquisite. 
Tolerance  of  all  forms  of  faith,  from  that  of  the  poor  Indian 
upwards,  is  so  characteristic  of  Pope,  as  to  have  offended 
some  modern  critics  who  might  have  known  better.  We 
may  pick  holes  in  the  celebrated  antithesis  — 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest : 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best ; 
For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  mathematically  accurate  formulae ; 
but  they  are  generous,  if  imperfect  statements  of  great 
truths,  and  not  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  who, 
as  the  member  of  an  unpopular  sect,  learnt  to  be  cosmo- 
politan rather  than  bitter,  and  expressed  his  convictions  in 
the  well-known  words  addressed  to  Swift :  "  I  am  of  the 
religion  of  Erasmus,  a  Catholic  ;  so  I  live,  so  I  shall  die  ; 
and  hope  one  day  to  meet  you.  Bishop  Atterbury,  the 
youngerj  Craggs,  Dr.  Garth,  Dean  Berkeley,  and  Mr. 
Hutcnenson  in  heaven."  Who  would  wish  to  shorten  the 
list  ?  And  the  scheme  of  morality  which  Pope  deduced  for 
practical  guidance  in  life,  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
which  breathes  in  those  words  just  quoted.  A  recent  dis- 
pute in  a  court  of  justice  shows  that  even  our  most  cul- 
tivated men  have  forgotten  Pope  so  far  as  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  source  of  the  familiar  words 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  say  explicitly  that  the  poem 
where  they  occur,  the  fourth  epistle  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Man,"  not  only  contains  half  a  dozen  other  phrases  equally 
familiar  —  e.  g.,  "  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God ; "  '*  Looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God ; " 
"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  "  —  but  breathes 
throughout  sentiments  which  it  would  be  credulous  to  be- 
lieve that  any  man  could  express  so  vigorously  without 


feeling  profoundly.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  quoted  one  couplet  as 
giving  "  the  most  complete,  the  most  concise,  and  the  most 
lofty  expression  of  moral  temper  existing  in  English 
words  : "  — 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed  ; 
Never  dejected,  whilst  another's  blessed. 

The  passage  in  which  they  occur  is  worthy  of  this  golden 
sentiment  ;  and  leads  not  unfitly  to  the  conclusion  and 
summary  of  the  whole,  that  he  who  can  recognize  the 
beauty  of  virtue  knows  that 

Where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began. 
All  end  —  in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 

I  know  but  too  well  all  that  may  be  said  against  this 
view  of  Pope's  morality.  He  is,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  the 
easiest  of  all  men  to  caricature ;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to 
throw  cold  water  upon  his  morality.  We  may  count  up 
his  affectations,  ridicule  his  platitudes,  make  heavy  deduc- 
tions for  his  insincerity,  denounce  his  too  frequent  in- 
dulgence in  a  certain  love  of  dirt,  which  he  shares  with, 
and  in  which  he  is  distanced  by  Swift ;  and  decline  to  be- 
lieve in  the  virtue,  or  even  in  the  love  of  virtue,  of  a  man 
stained  by  so  many  vices  and  weaknesses.  Yet  I  must 
decline  to  believe  that  men  can  gather  grapes  off  thorns, 
or  figs  off  thistles,  or  noble  expressions  of  moral  truth  from 
a  corrupt  heart,  thinly  varnished  by  a  coating  of  affecta- 
tion. Turn  it  how  we  may,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Pope 
was  more  than  a  mere  literary  artist,  though  he  was  an 
artist  of  unparalleled  excellence  in  his  own  department. 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  there  was  the  seed  of  many  good 
thoughts,  though  choked  in  their  development  by  the 
growth  of  innumerable  weeds.  And  I  will  venture,  in  con- 
clusion, to  adduce  one  more  proof  of  the  justice  of  a  lenient 
verdict.  I  have  had  already  to  quote  many  phrases  famil- 
iar to  every  one  who  is  nurtured  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  ;  and  yet  have  been 
haunted  by  a  dim  suspicion  that  some  of  my  readers  may 
have  been  surprised  to  recognize  their  author.  Pope,  we 
have  seen,  is  recognized  even  by  judges  of  the  land  only 
through  the  medium  of  Byron  ;  and  therefore  the  "  Uni- 
versal Prayer  "  may  possibly  be  unfamiliar  to  some  readers. 
If  so,  it  will  do  them  no  harm  to  read  over  again  a  few  of 
its  verses.  Perhaps  after  that  experience,  they  will  admit 
that  the  little  cripple  of  Twickenham,  distorted  as  were  his 
instincts  after  he  had  been  stretched  on  the  rack  of  this 
rough  world  and  grievous  as  were  his  offences  against  the 
laws  of  decency  and  morality,  had  yet  in  him  a  noble 
strain  of  eloquence  significant  of  deep  religious  sentiment. 


ARMED  FOR  WAR. 


Those  amiable  enthusiasts  who,  in  1851,  saw  the  red 
planet  Mars  set  forever  behind  a  great  glass  palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  whose  theory  was  that  the  gates  of  Janus 
were  sealed  by  the  opening  of  the  first  Exhibition,  have 
perhaps  been  unduly  laughed  at  6f  late  years.  They,  their 
hopes,  and  their  overbrimming  confidence  in  a  coming 
commercial  millennium  of  peace  and  good-will,  have  been 
impressed  into  pointing  more  than  one  military  moral,  and 
adorning  more  than  one  tale  of  strife.  Yet  it  is  so  easy  .to 
be  wise  after  the  event,  that  we  may  well  pardon  the  pa- 
cific sages  of  four  lustres  ago  if  they  did  not  foresee  the 
storms  that  would  ruffle  the  quiet  ocean  of  European 
politics,  and  recognize  the  unwelcome  truth  that  war  is 
always  at  our  gates.  How  best  to  prepare  for  that  grim 
guest  is  a  question  only  to  be  answered  after  a  minute  and 
careful  retrospect  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  since 
nations  first  began  to  draw  the  sword. 

Savages  —  the  genuine,  utter  barbarians,  who  live  by  the 
chase  and  by  such  scanty  crops  as  can  be  lightly  raised  by 
the  unskilled  labor  of  their  women  —  are  always,  and  at  a 
moment's  notice,  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Where  there 
is  no  commissariat,  no  transport  to  organize,  no  elaborate 
plan  of  campaign  to  prepare,  no  reserves  to  call  in,  and 
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where  every  able-bodied  male  is  a  warrior,  whose  weapons 
hang  always  within  his  reach,  a  few  hours  may  witness  the 
setting  out  of  a  formidable  war  party.  But  if  the  Ca- 
manches  and  Sioux  of  the  prairies,  thehillmen  of  India,  or 
the  wild  Magals  of  Australia,  find  it  easy  to  set  the  start 
of  their  white  foes,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  they  go 
to  certain  defeat  when  confronted  by  a  tenacious  enemy. 
Once  worsted,  their  ruin  is  inevitable.  They  have  no  rein- 
forcements, no  stores,  no  place  wherein  to  rally  and  take 
breath  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  When  the  tiny  stock 
of  provisions  which  each  man  carries  is  exhausted,  there 
are  no  magazines  on  which  to  draw  for  rations,  and  the 
band  must  hunt  or  starve.  There  are  no  medicines  for  the 
sick,  no  care  for  the  wounded.  A  stolen  march,  an  am- 
bush, a  surprise,  make  up  all  the  simple  strategy  of  savage 
warfare,  while  to  retreat  is  to  be  routed.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  world  the  feeblest  forces  of  trained  troops  have 
proved  an  overmatch  for  swarms  of  untutored  combatants. 
Far  different  is  the  case  with  pastoral  and  nomadic,  or 
semi-barbarous  nations.  The  flocks  and  herds,  that  are 
their  only  wealth,  give  them  an  almost  unfailing  supply  of 
food,  while  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  fighting  men,  well 
used  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
willingly  put  the  resources  of  their  rough  surgery  and 
kindly  nursing  at  the  disposal  of  the  disabled  champions. 
The  only  recent  experiences  of  this  method  of  making  war 
are  furnished  by  the  Yemen  revolt  against  the  Sultan,  and 
by  the  resistance  of  Turcoman  tribes  to  the  Russian  ad- 
vance in  Central  Asia.  We  know  with  what  irresistible 
weight  Goths  and  Wends,  Huns  and  Sarmatians,  Gepidae 
and  Franks,  pressed  upon  the  weakening  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  history  teaches  us  this  further  lesson, 
that  whenever  the  legionaries  were  led  by  a  really  compe- 
tent general,  skill  and  discipline  prevailed  over  the  brute 
force. of  an  enemy  whose  base  of  operations  was  unavoid- 
ably laid  open  to  attack,  and  whose  cattle,  wagons,  and 
families  were  never  out  of  reach  of  an  enterprising  com- 
mander. Moreover,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  losses 
in  battle  are  equally  shared  by  the  community,  a  single 
repulse  attended  by  great  slaughter  is  sufficient  to  disorust 
the  herdsmen  of  the  steppe  with  war.  The  check  given, 
through  the  valor  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  to  the  Tartar 
inroad  under  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  saved  Europe,  as 
the  defeat  of  Attila  at  Chalons  had  previously  done.  The 
promptitude  with  which  a  people  can  rush  to  arms  is  no 
positive  criterion  of  its  willingness  to  protract  a  contest  to 
the  uttermost. 

The  pictorial  records  and  the  written  chronicles  of  the 
past  exhibit  Assyria  and  Babylon  and  Egypt  as  placing 
their  main  dependence  on  a  warlike  aristocracy,  of  which 
the  mode  of  fighting  strongly  resembled  that  of  Homer's 
heroes  before  Troy.  So  long  as  Pharaoh  could  muster  his 
^long  array  of  spear-throwing  nobles  and  mounted  archers, 
the  "  chariots  and  horsemen  "  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  supported  by  hired  tribes  from  the  desert,  and  in 
case  of  need  by  a  levy  of  the  servile  population,  his  country 
could  defy  the  desultory  onslaught  of  his  neighbors  from 
beyond  the  wilderness.  But  no  nation  can  permanently 
depend,  as  the  example  of  Sparta  and  that  of  the  Moorish 
kingdoms  in  Spain  clearly  illustrate,  on  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  a  patrician  caste.  At  its  best,  indeed,  although  at 
the  cost  of  much  oppression  and  degradation  of  the  humbler 
classes,  such  a  system  provides  good  soldiers.  But  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  such  a  force  is  ruinously  great,  while 
luxury  enervates,  and  civil  strife  destroys,  the  flower  of  a 
fighting  nobility.  The  rise  of  a  fourth  great  power,  soon 
to  be  mistress  alike  of  Egypt  and  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
strangely  impeded  by  the  existence  of  a  knot  of  little  civic 
states,  whose  tiny  territories  consisted  but  of  rocky  penin- 
sulas and  hilly  islets  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  our 
continent.  The  multitudinous  host  which  Xerxes  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Europe  was  not,  of  course,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  an  army.  But  it  comprised  the  warriors 
of  many  subject  nations  and  barbarous  tribes  ;  it  brought  ' 
into  the  field  many  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  to  whom 
each  other's  speech  and  garb  were  unknown,  and  it  was 
backed  by  the  richest  treasury  west  of  th<s  Chinese  bound- 


aries, then,  as  now,  the  golden  sinews  of  war.  More  than 
this,  the  great  king's  body-guard,'  the  famous  and  splendid 
Immortals,  represents  the  earliest  body  of  regular  troops 
recorded  to  have  been  kept  on  foot  among  the  princes  of 
the  East. 

Had  the  Greeks  been  less  patriotic  or  less  carefully 
drilled  than  they  were,  the  history  of  South  Europe  might 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  has  been ;  Sun-wor- 
shippers might  have  overrun  the  Mediterranean  shores 
more  effectually  than  was  aflerwards  done  by  the  armed 
missionaries  of  Mahomet,  and  Persic  supremacy  might  have 
crushed  in  the  germ  the  future  glories  of  nascent  Rome. 
As  it  was,  a  pertervid  people,  who  were  soldiers  or  sailors 
at  will,  whose  early  training  in  the  gymnasium  made  every 
youth  an  athlete,  while  the  science  of  strategy  had  its 
native  home  among  them,  presented  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  Asiatic  ambition.  The  Hellenes,  dashing  seamen  as 
they  were,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  to_  the  long 
oar  and  the  brass  beaked  galley,  showed  a  wise  discrimina- 
tion in  preferring  their  heavy-armed  hoplites  to  the  rest  of 
their  citizen  militia.  Their  horsemen,  composed  of  young 
men  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  no  doubt  creditable  as  light 
cavalry,  but  neither  in  numbers  or  efficiency  a  match  for  the 
Parthian  riders  in  the  pay  of  Cyrus  or  Darius.  Their 
slingers  and  bowmen,  fit  to  cover  the  flanks  of  a  few  hun- 
dred Thebans  or  Athenians  in  domestic  Grecian  broils, 
would  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  darts  and  stones  of 
the  countless  auxiliaries  of  the  great  king.  But  their  in- 
fantry was  matchless,  and  Persian  monarchs  were  willing 
to  bid  high  for  the  hire  of  a  machine  so  potent  and  so  well 
regulated.  The  retreat  from  the  heart  of  Persia  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  his  comrades  remains  one  of  the  most  instructive 
chapters  of  military  history,  and  shows  how  ten  thousand 
mercenary  Greek  soldiers,  far  from  home,  could  make  their 
way  through  the  midst  of  jealous  and  predatory  clans  as  a 
gallant  ship  cuts  her  course  through  a  waste  of  waters. 
The  Greeks  alone  understood  that  war  was  an  art  to  be 
studied ;.  they  alone  could  set  guards,  form  a  camp,  recon- 
noitre the  road,  and  reduce  the  operations  of  their  advance 
to  an  almost  naathematical  precision,  while  other  nations 
were  governed  by  blind  impulse,  and  attacked  in  hasty 
fury,  to  retire  in  disgraceful  panic. 

Yet,  however  admirable  was  a  phalanx  of  Greek  spear- 
men calmly  confronting  the  assault  of  a  superior  force  of 
lofty-turbaned  Medes,  the  ample  civic  records  which  re- 
main to  us  show  that  it  was  no  light  task  to  call  out  an 
army  of  Hellenes.  Each  expedition  was  attended  with 
much  expense,  and  there  was  much  hesitation,  usually,  be- 
fore belligerent  counsels  could  prevail.  This  was  an  inev- 
itable consequence  of  a  comparatively  high  standard  of 
civilization. 

The  Greeks  were  moderately  rich,  thrifly  by  instinct, 
sensitive  to  danger  as  well  as  to  the  call  of  honor  or  the 
sense  of  greed,  and  they  had  few  idlers  among  them.  It 
was  a  distinctly  painful  effort  by  which  the  nobly-born 
burgher  of  Athens  tore  himself  away  from  his  counting- 
house,  his  wheat-ships,  the  lawsuit  pending  before  the 
Dicasts,  the  pleasant  evenings  whiled  away  by  sweet  music 
and  witty  conversation,  the  gossip  of  the  Forum,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Portico.  The  sturdy  citizens  of  the  next 
grade,  ready  enough  for  a  mere  semi-piratical  cruise  among 
the  tributary  islets,  were  not  always  prompt  to  buckle  on 
the  ringed  mail,  and  to  don  the  nodding  helmet ;  while  the 
poorest  freemen  of  the  Demos  must  often,  as  they;  marched 
out  beneath  the  olive-trees  of  Attica,  have  grumblin^ly  con- 
trasted their  own  hard  lot  with  that  of  the  pampered  slaves 
with  no  country  to  fight  for,  whereas  Laodices  and  Sosthe- 
nes  must  start  for  battle  and  bivouac ;  and  precisely,  too, 
when  the  long-promised  tragedy  of  that  clever  playwright, 
Euripides,  was  about  to  be  brought  on,  with  unprecedented 
attention  to  scenic  effect  (and  with  mimes,  singers,  and 
buffoons  to  follow),  at  the  theatre. 

Alexander's  campaigns  remained  unique  of  their  kind, 
until  Napoleon,  in  a  lesser  degree,  emulated  the  policy  of 
the  Macedonian  victor.  The  discovery  that  a  vanquished 
enemy  might  make  a  valuable  recruit,  was  one  which  has 
proved  useful  alike  in  Europe  and  in  India,  but  the  first 
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application  of  it  was  due  to  the  martial  son  of  Philip. 
There  was  the  phalanx,  proof  against  any  tumultnous  onset 
of  a  disorderly  foe,  and  cleaving  its  resistless  way,  wedge- 
like, through  hostile  masses.  There  was  the  careful  guard- 
mounting,  the  practised  adroitness  in  taking  advantage  of 
every  inequality  of  ground,  the  vigilance,  the  alertness  in 
profiting  by  the  blunders  of  an  enemy,  all  the  tactics  and 
all  the  strategy  of  Greece,  yet  those  were  not  Greeks  whose 
blood  and  toil  bought  triumph  after  triumph.  Some  chosen 
corps,  such  as  the  Silver  Spears,  might  still  consist  of  the 
natives  of  North  or  South  Greece,  but  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers  were  of  Oriental  birth,  trained  by  Hellenic 
sergeants,  and  led  by  Macedonian  captains.  The  heirs  of 
Alexander's  divided  empire  found  themselves  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  an  Indian  viceroy,  who  should  be  by  some 
extraordinary  casualty  cut  oil"  from  succor  or  instructions 
from  the  home  authorities.  For  a  good  while,  no  doubt, 
the  machinery  would  work  well,  and  so  it  was  with  the  An- 
tiochi  of  Syria,  and  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  It  was  not 
until  the  degeneracy  of  the  dominant  race  had  become  an 
established  fact,  that  the  docile  populations,  over  which 
they  bore  sway,  bent  their  necks  to  a  new  yoke. 

The  Romans,  from  the  first  a  military  people,  in  the 
sense  that  discipline,  order,  and  forethought  were  congenial 
to  them,  rather  than  merely  a  warlike  one,  such  as  the 
Gauls,  their  restless  neighbors  beyond  the  Umbrian  Apen- 
nines, had  the  great  advantage  of  profiting  alike  by  the  les- 
sons and  the  errors  of  their  Greek  teachers.  It  was  per- 
haps well  for  the  Quirites  that  they  first  came  into  collision, 
not  with  a  compact  force  of  soldier-citizens  from  the  free 
republics  of  Hellas,  not  with  brilliant  Athenians  or  haughty 
Spartans,  but  with  the  superb  host  of  Pyrrhus,  encumbered 
by  its  lengthy  baggage-train,  and  ostentatiously  provided 
with  engines  of  war.  When  once  the  Roman  foot-soldier 
had  got  over  his  first  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the  turret-bear- 
ing elephants  with  their  guard  of  Eastern  bowmen,  of  the 
catapults  hurling  heavy  stones,  and  of  the  balista  discharg- 
ing ponderous  darts,  he  found  himself  situated  towards  the 
invaders  much  as  the  heroes  of  Marathon  towards  the  glit- 
tering crowd  of  the  Persians.  The  elephants,  after  all, 
were  but  beasts  that,  when  mad  with  pain  and  terror,  were 
as  likely  to  trample  down  friends  as  foes.  The  spoils  of 
the  rich  camp  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  frugal  yeomen  of 
the  Alban  uplands.  They  were  not  long  in  learning  that 
the  legion  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  antique  phalanx, 
and  themselves,  man  for  man,  at  least  the  equals  of  the  vete- 
ran Epirotes  of  the  king's  trusted  body-guard. 

Roman  armies  were,  from  the  first,  remarkable  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  took  the  field.  The  hardy 
husbandmen,  who  composed  the  rank  and  file,  were  as 
ready  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  gather  for  a  raid  into  Samnite 
territory,  as  were  the  bellicose  patricians  by  whom  they 
were  officered.  And  when  soldiership  grew  more  and  more 
into  a  profession,  and  Rome  was  rich  with  the  plunder  of 
centuries  ot  buccaneering,  so  perfect  was  the  organization, 
that  the  ill-wishers  of  the  Republic  stood  aghast  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  Roman  camps  bristled  among  the  hill- 
tops, and  Roman  columns  moved  along  the  arrow-straight 
high  roads  that  led  from  the  Eternal  City  towards  every 
point  of  the  compass.  To  the  last,  even  when  most  of  the 
patient  legionaries,  laden  like  beasts  of  burden,  as  skilful 
with  the  spade  as  with  the  spear,  and  trained  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  endurance,  were  of  foreign  birth  and  blood,  the 
mere  word  of  Rome  appeared  suiHcient  to  evoke  armies 
from  the  earth,  and  to  beat  back,  again  and  again,  the 
often  renewed  incursions  of  the  barbarian.  Where  all  so 
well  knew  their  duty,  where  war  was  as  a  game  of  chess, 
the  moves  of  which  had  been  studied  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, a  cohort,  a  legion,  an  army,  was  instantly  ready  to  do 
all  that  could  be  required  of  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
heart  of  the  empire  was  hopelessly  corrupt  that  the  mem- 
ben  failed  to  do  their  duty. 

The  feudal  system,  at  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  failed 
deplorably  an  a  preparation  lor  war.  Ostensibly,  indeed,  it 
rendered  the  commencement  of  hostilities  possible  within  a 
very  few  days.  Where  all  lands  were  held  by  military 
tenure,  each  great  vavasour  and  his  vassals  and  sub-tenants 


could  instantly  be  summoned  to  the  royal  standard.  The 
whole  lay  property  of  Europe  belonged  either  to  the  king, 
or  was  leased  in  fief  among  a  martial  aristocracy,  whose 
pride  and  amusement  was  the  daily  exercise  of  arms,  who 
broke  lances  on  each  other's  shields  by  way  of  festive  pas- 
time, and  who  knew  of  no  pleasures  save  the  joust  and  the 
chase.  The  network  of  feudal  dependence  was  so  contrived 
as  to  draw  into  its  meshes  the  whole  freeborn  population  ; 
burghers  beneath  the  banners  of  their  guild,  yeomen  under 
the  knight's  pennon,  and  the  chivalry  of  a  province  around 
the  guidon  of  some  great  vassal  of  the  crown.  But  forty 
days  of  unpaid  service  were  not  sufiicient  to  efiiect  anything 
beyond  a  transitory  success,  and  to  this  may  probably  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  power  oscillated  with 
such  apparent  caprice  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was 
barely  time  for  a  march,  for  fighting  a  battle,  for  laying 
waste  a  tract  of  country,  for  beginning  a  siege  which  had 
commonly  to  be  abandoned,  when  the  tide  of  armed  men 
ebbed  again  homewards,  and  the  short  six  weeks'  cam- 
paign was  over. 

It  is  not  \evy  wonderful  that  ambitious  and  able  mon- 
archs  should  have  chafed  at  the  imperfections  of  a  system 
which  was  really  defensive,  and  which  left  a  victor  without 
the  means  of  profiting  by  his  success.  By  bribery  and 
browbeating,  by  cajolery,  entreaties,  threat,  and  promise,  a 
king  could  sometimes  prevail  on  part  of  his  baronage  to 
remain  with  him,  and  to  keep  such  of  their  dependent  as 
could  be  induced  to  go  on  fighting.  But  the  uncertain  ser- 
vices of  these  volunteers  made  the  rulers  of  all  rich  coun- 
tries prefer  the  mercenary  troops,  such  as  the  Brabancons 
of  Richard  the  First,  or  the  free  companies  of  a  later  date, 
who  would  sell  their  swords  and  their  blood  for  regular 
pay.  The  first  of  these  hirelings,  as  their  name  implies, 
came  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  Flemish  and  Gascon 
men-at-arms  were  presently  added  adventurers  from  Eng- 
land, from  Genoa,  Germany,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons.  All 
of  these,  it  may  be  observed,  were  freemen,  at  a  time  when 
predial  slavery  was  so  usual  that  personal  freedom  was 
almost  a  badge  of  nobility,  and  all  served  for  a  rate  of  pay 
that  was  relatively  high,  and  which  gaA'e  the  advantage  to 
the  heaviest  purse. 

The  system  of  hiring  foreigners  to  defend  a  country 
reached  its  climax  in  Italy.  Every  petty  prince,  every 
sovereign  count,  every  marquis  holding  under  the  emperor, 
had  his  mercenaries.  The  free  republics  made  a  bargain 
with  some  well-known  captain  of  Condottieri  to  do  their 
fighting  for  them  for  a  certain  annual  sum.  The  profes- 
sional soldiers  thus  enlisted  had  no  desire  to  kill  or  be 
killed,  and  grew  to  look  on  bloodshed  as  an  unfortunate 
accident  which  now  and  then  attended  an  encounter  of  two 
bodies  of  heavy-armed  cavalry.  It  was  not  until  the  French 
and  their  Swiss  auxiliaries  were  confronted  by  the  Spaniards 
and  German  spearmen,  who  disputed  ^ith  them  the  spoils 
of  Italy,  that  Cisalpine  warfare  became  a  gory  reality. 
Even  after  the  decay  of  feudalism,  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice, in  Teutonic  countries,  at  any  rate,  remained  the  rule, 
but  only  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  In  England,  for  in- 
stance, that  "king's  press,"  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  so 
abused  for  his  private  profit,  was  a  mere  muster  of  militia 
against  rebels  or  foreign  raiders.  The  disorderly  rabble 
that  the  queen's  proclamation  called  into  the  field  when 
the  Spanish  Armada  coasted  our  shores,  was  a  sample  of 
the  militia  of  the  period,  and  was  divided,  on  paper  at  least, 
iijto  two  armies  of  great  numerical  strength.  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  speculations  as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  contest  be- 
tween this  unwieldy  mob,  without  discipline,  provisions,  or 
officers,  and  the  trained  veterans  under  the  skilful  guidance 
of  Parma,  are  moderate  enough,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  no  prince  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
was  fond  of  relying  on  a  force  which  the  necessities  of  the- 
age  had  outgrown. 

The  palmy  days  of  professional  soldiering  may  be  said, 
roughly  speaking,  to  have  been  conteniporanfous  with  the 
reigns  of  Tudor  and  Stuart.  For  then,  abroad  and  at 
home,  the  fighting  man  was  regarded  as  a  skilled  artisan, 
whose  value  in  the  labor  market  ruled  high.  Cromwell's 
splendid  army  was  maintained  on  the  same  footing,  as  to 
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pay,  which  James  the  First  had  fixed  for  the  remuneration 
of  his  small  force  enj^aged  in  the  reconquest  of  Ulster.  At 
a  time  when  the  daily  wages  of  a  clothweaver,  or  of  a 
ploughman,  seldom  exceeded  sixpence,  it  is  evident  that 
the  soldier's  ei;>;htpence,  with  the  contingent  advantages 
incidental  to  military  arrangements,  raised  its  recipient  to 
a  higher  level  of  comfort  than  the  average.  Louvoifl, 
the  thriftily-disposed  minister  of  sordid,  splendid  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  first  established  the  custom  of  relying  on 
armies  that  were,  indeed,  of  great  numerical  strength,  but 
Bystematically  ill-paid  and  ill-fed.  Hogarth's  grim  carica- 
ture, in  which  the  starveling  French  sentinel  guards  the 
gates  of  Calais,  was  not  such  a  very  great  exaggeration  of 
tne  truth.  How  such  a  force,  to  be  employed  amid  Cana- 
dian frosts,  on  the  sultry  plains  of  India,  or  on  the  steam- 
ing banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  Flanders 
and  the  Palatinate,  was  ever  raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, is  a  marvel  fo  the  tyro  in  history.  But  the  key  to 
the  seeming  puzzle  is  to  he  found  in  the  bitter  poverty 
which  afflicted  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  in  the 
local  influence  of  the  vain  and  warlike  aristocracy,  and  in 
the  connivance  of  the  authorities  with  the  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Racoleurs,  or  recruiting  agents,  licensed 
kidnappers,  compared  with  whom  our  Sergeant  Kite  and 
Ensign  Plume  were  mild  and  conscientious  purveyors  of 
human  flesh.  Better  paid  and  better  treated  than  the  un- 
lucky subjects  of  the  magnificent  monarch  and  his  suc- 
cessors, were  the  Swiss  and  German  mercenaries,  who, 
with  the  privileged  regiments  of  the  king's  household,  were 
the  4lite  of  the  service. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  stained  by  one  great  blot, 
from  which  its  precursors  had  been  nearly,  or  wholly,  pure, 
that  of  systematized  man-selling  for  military  purposes. 
English  and  Dutch  crimps  in  seaport  towns  were  ever  on 
the  watch  to  ensnare  the  raw  material  of  soldiers  to  serve 
the  rival  East  India  Companies.  In  France,  ruflianly  con- 
tractors made  regular  bargains  for  handing  over  a  specified 
number  of  hocussed  or  terrified  young  rustics  to  the  rich 
marquis,  who  had  bought  from  the  king,  or  his  reigning 
favorite,  the  colonelcy  of  a  new  corps.  But  Germany, 
split  up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  principalities,  offered  the 
most  pitiable  spectacle  of  all,  for  there  every  little  despot, 
bishop,  duke,  or  sovereign  count,  suddenly  discovered  that 
in  the  blood  of  his  people  he  possessed  a  gold  mine  that 
would  conveniently  provide  the  means  of  that  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  which  Versailles  had  set  the  example.  Press- 
gangs  were  continually  at  work  in  dragging  away  the  hus- 
bandman from  his  plough,  the  shepherd  lad  from  his  sheep, 
to  wear  blue  or  white  uniforms,  according  to  the  colors  of 
the  customer,  and  to  bleed  and  die  for  the  King  of  France, 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
like  those  Hessians  whom  George  the  Third  bought  to  re- 
press the  revolt  of  the  American  colonists. 

It  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  that  the  wretched  cir- 
cumstances of  the  actors  in  the  gory  drama  demand  com- 
passion, to  trace  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  involuntary 
warriors  who  were  bartered  by  their  native  rulers  for 
foreign  gold.     Often  a  whole  regiment  would   be   taken 

Srisoners,  and  would  change  sides  without  a  murmur,  and 
o  battle  under  the  enemy's  flag  with  the  meek  submissive- 
ness  of  armed  slaves  who  have  found  a  new  master.  In- 
dividual captives  were  usually  cajoled  or  Ibullied  into 
taking  service  with  the  victors.  Such  troops  had  no  heart 
in  their  work,  and  when  not  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
strict  officer,  were  more  prone  to  run  than  to  fight.  But 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  eccentric  father  had  found 
.out  that  drill  and  discipline  could  work  wonders  with  in- 
different materials,  and  that  a  man  might  be  a  valuable 
fighting  machine  long  after  his  spirit  had  been  crushed  and 
snubbed  out  of  him.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  the  details 
of  a  regime  of  cane  and  pipeclay,  of  dungeons,  executions, 
cold,  shame,  hunger,  all  coolly  calculated  to  tame  turbulent 
humanity  into  automatic  obedience,  and  each  item  of 
human  suffering  and  degrad  ttion  reckoned  with  the  scien- 
tific complacency  of  the  mathematician.  A  young  man 
of  tolerable  constitution,  whether  Frenchman  or  German, 
whether    English,    Polish,    Swedish,  mattered  little,  was 


worth  a  certain  sum  in  the  military  market,  precisely  as  a 
Guinea  negro  was  worth  a  certain  sum  in  the  labor  market. 
It  was  cheaper  to  buy  him  from  somebody  else  than  from 
himself,  therefore  prince,  crimp,  and  ki<lnapper  were  dealt 
with  in  preference  to  the  intended  soldier,  and  when  once 
he  was  caught,  the  drill-serge>int,  the  prison-keeper,  and 
the  captain  with  a  pword  in  his  right  hand  and  a  cane  in 
his  left,  could  be  trusted  to  screw  out  of  him  the  money's 
worth  of  available  service.  Men  of  various  nationalities, 
stocked,  Bcourgerl,  and  sharply  looked  after  by  vigilant 
warders,  fought  the  battles  of  the  Great  Frederick  just  as 
the  galley-slaves  rowed  the  vessels  of  the  Great  Ix>ui8,  and 
under  the  same  stimulus  of  consistent  terror,  oarsman  and 
grenadier  fulfilled  their  allotted  task.  It  was  not  until 
afler  the  iron  had  entered  into  the  souls  of  the  vanquished 
of  Jena  that  a  national  Prussian  army  —  sprung  from  the 
land  of  Kcirnhorst,  Schill,  and  Blucher,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  royal  philosopher  of  Potsdam  —  thrice  found 
the  road  to  Paris. 

The  French,  however,  are  correct  in  their  boast  that 
national  armies,  as  distinguished  from  professional  ones, 
first  sprang  from  their  soil,  although  certainly  not  as  spon- 
taneous productions.  The  French  youth,  though  not,  save 
in  mountainous  districts,  such  as  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  apt 
to  go  to  such  extremes  as  desertion,  manifests  much  passive 
reluctance  to  pay  the  "  tax  of  blood."  .  Under  the  Direc- 
tory it  was  necessary  to  tie  the  conscripts,  neck  and  heels, 
and  fling  them  into  a  cart  like  so  many  calves,  to  bring 
them  safely  to  headquarters.  But  just  as  pressed  men  in 
the  British  navy  were  the  briskest  at  their  guns,  so  did  the 
lads  whom  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  wars  dragged  from 
home  fight  with  much  dash,  if  with  no  great  steadiness. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old  soldiers  raised  under 
the  Monarchy  cleared  the  way  for  the  raw  levies  of  Fleurus 
and  Marengo,  but  their  number  was  soon  thinned,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  families  of  France  were  drained  of  sons 
that  the  tide  of  conquest  rolled  backwards  from  the  Krem- 
lin to  the  Parisian  boulevards. 

From  the  French  other  nations  have  readily  caught  up 
the  idea  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  guards  have  been  moi;nted,  and  battles 
fought,  by  millions  of  armed  men  who  were  forced  into 
fighting  or  preparing  to  fight.  England  has  remained  the 
solitary  country  on  this  side  of  the  protecting  Atlantic 
that  has  thought  fit  to  intrust  her  safety  to  a  small  but 
costly  army,  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  aided  by 
a  fine  fleet,  manned  on  the  same  principle.  These  safe- 
guards, as  we  know,  she  has  supplemented  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  large  force  of  volunteers,  a  percentage  of  whom 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  marksmen  in  the  world,  while 
some  are  fairly  trained,  though  necessarily  unpractised, 
infantry.  On  the  other  hand  the  military  systems  of  all 
continental  nations  are  in  a  state  of  anxious  and  expensive 
transition,  and  armed  nations,  in  place  of  national  armies, 
are  fast  being  prepared  to  confront  one  another,  armed  for 
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And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  —  As  You  Like  It. 

Few  subjects  of  scientific  investigation  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  inquiry  into  the  various  circumstances 
on  which  mental  power  depends.  By  mental  power  I  do 
not  mean  simply  mental  capacity,  or  the  potential  quality 
of  the  mind,  but  the  actual  power  which  is  the  resultant, 
so  to  speak,  of  mental  capacity  and  mental  training.  The 
growth  and  development  of  mental  power  in  the  individual, 
and  the  process  by  which,  after  attaining  a  maximum  of 
power,  the  mind  gradually  becomes  less  active,  until  in 
the  course  of  time  it  undergoes  at  least  a  partial  decay, 
form  the  special  subjects  of  which  I  propose  now  to  treat ; 
but  in  order  to  form  clear  ideas  on  these  subjects  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  several  associated  matters.  In 
particular,  it  will  be  desirable  to  traiee  the  analogy  which 
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exists  between  bodily  and  mental  power,  not  only  as  re- 
spects development  and  decay,  but  with  regard  to  the 
physical  processes  involved  in  their  exercise. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  physiological  fact  that  mental 
action  is  a  distinctly  physical  process,  depending  primarily 
on  a  chemical  reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  brain, 
precisely  as  muscular  action  depends  primarily  on  a 
chemical  reaction  between  the  blood  and  the  muscular 
tissues.  Without  the  free  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  there  can  be  neither  thought  nor  sensation,  neither 
emotions  nor  ideas.  It  necessarily  follows  that  thought, 
the  only  form  of  brain  action  which  we  have  here  to  con- 
sider, is  a  process  not  merely  depending  upon,  but  in  its 
turn  affecting,  the  physical  condition  of  the  brain,  precisely 
as  muscular  exertion  of  any  given  kind  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  muscles  employed  and  affects  the  condition 
of  those  muscles,  not  at  the  moment  only,  but  thereafter, 
conducing  to  their  growth  and  development  if  wisely 
adjusted  to  their  power,  or  causing  waste  and  decay  if 
excessive  and  too  long  continued.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  this  is  not  a  mere  analogy.  The  relation  between 
thought  and  the  condition  of  the  brain  is  a  reality.  So  far 
as  this  statement  affects  our  ideas  about  actually  existent 
mental  power,  it  is  of  little  importance ;  for  it  is  not  more 
useful  to  announce  that  a  man  with  a  good  brain  will 
possess  good  mental  powers,  than  to  say  that  a  muscular 
man  will  be  capable  of  considerable  exertion.  But  as  it 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  know  of  the  relation  which 
exists  between  muscular  exercise  and  the  growth  or  de- 
velopment of  bodily  strength,  so  it  is  highly  important  for 
us  to  remember  that  the  development  of  mental  power 
depends  largely  on  the  exercise  of  the  mind.  There  is  a 
"  training  "  for  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the  body  —  a  real 
physical  training  —  depending,  like  bodily  training,  on 
rules  as  to  nourishment,  method  of  action  quantity  of 
exercise,  and  so  forth. 

When  we  thus  view  the  matter,  we  at  once  recognize 
the  significance  of  relations  formerly  regarded  as  mere 
analogies  between  mental  and  bodily  power.  Instead  of 
saying  that  as  the  body  fails  of  its  fair  growth  and  develop- 
ment if  overtaxed  in  early  youth,  so  the  mind  suffers  by 
the  attempt  to  force  it  into  precocious  activity,  we  should 
now  say  that  the  mind  suffers  in  this  case  in  the  same 
actual  manner — that  is,  by  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  material  in  and  through  which  it  acts.  Again,  the  old 
adage,  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  only  needs  to  be 
changed  into  "  cerebrum  sanum  in  corpore  sano,"  to  ex- 
press an  actual  physical  reality.  The  processes  by  which 
the  brain  and  the  body  are  nourished,  as  well  as  those 
which  produce  gradual  exhaustion  when  either  is  employed 
for  a  long  time  or  on  arduous  work,  not  only  correspond 
with  each  other,  but  are  in  fact  identical  in  their  nature ; 
so  that  Jeremy  Taylor  anticipated  a  comparatively  recent 
scientific  discovery  when  he  associated  mental  and  bodily 
action  in  the  well-known  apophthegm,  "  Every  meal  is  a 
rescue  irom  one  death  and  lays  up  for  another ;  and  while 
we  think  a  thought  we  die."  This  is  true,  as  Wendell 
Holmes  well  remarks, "  of  the  brain  as  of  other  organs  :  the 
brain  can  only  live  by  dying.  We  must  all  be  born  again, 
atom  by  atom,  from  hour  to  hour,  or  perish  all  at  once  be- 
yond repair." 

And  here  it  is  desirable  to  explain  distinctly  that  the 
relations  between  mind  and  matter  which  we  are  consider- 
ing are  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  views  respect- 
ing the  questions  which  have  been  at  issue  between 
materialism  and  its  opponents.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
the  instrument  of  thought,  not  with  that,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  sets  the  instrument  in  motion  and  regulates  its 
operation.  So  far  indeed  as  there  is  any  connection'  be- 
tween physical  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  brain  or 
its  employment  in  thought,  and  our  ideas  respecting  the 
individuality  of  the  thinker,  the  evidence  seems  not  of  a 
nature  to  alarm  even  the  most  cautious.  Thus,  when  Mr. 
Huxley  maintains  that  thought  is  "  the  expression  of  mo- 
lecular changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of 
our  other  vital  phenonena,"  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from 
knowing  where  resioes  the  moving  cause  to  which  these 


changes  are  due.  We  have  found  that  the  instrument  of 
thought  is  moved  by  certain  material  connecting  links 
before  unrecognized  ;  but  to  conclude  that  therefore  thought 
is  a  purely  material  process,  is  no  more  necessarily  just 
then  it  would  be  to  conclude  that  the  action  of  a  steam- 
engine  depends  solely  on  the  eccentric  which  causes  the 
alternation  of  the  steam-supply.  Again,  we  need  find 
nothing  very  venturesome  in  Professor  Haughton's  idea, 
that  "  our  successors  may  even  dare  to  speculate  on  the 
changes  that  converted  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  bottle  of 
wine,  in  the  brain  of  Swift,  Moliere,  or  Shakespeare,  into 
the  conception  of  the  gentle  Glumdalclitch,  the  rascally 
Sganarelle,  or  the  immortal  Falstaff,"  seeing  that  it  would 
still  remain  unexplained  how  such  varying  results  may- 
arise  from  the  same  material  processes,  or  how  the  self- 
same fuel  may  produce  no  recognizable  mental  results. 
The  brain  does  not  show  in  its  constitution  why  such  dif- 
ferences should  exist. 

"  The  lout  who  lies  stretched  on  the  tavern-bench,"  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  "with  just  mental  activity  enough  to 
keep  his  pipe  from  going  out,  is  the  unconscious  tenant  of 
a  laboratory  where  such  combinations  are  being  constantly 
made  as  never  Wdhler  or  Berthelot  could  put  together ; 
where  such  fabrics  are  woven,  such  colors  dyed,  such  prob- 
lems of  mechanism  solved,  such  a  commerce  carried  on 
with  the  elements  and  forces  of  the  outer  universe,  that  the 
industries  of  all  the  factories  and  trading  establishments  in 
the  world  are  mere  indolence,  and  awkwardness,  and  un- 
productiveness, compared  to  the  miraculous  activities  of 
which  his  lazy  bulk  is  the  unheeding  centre."  Yet  the 
conscious  thought  of  the  lout  remains  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  conscious  thought  of  the  philosopher  ;  nor  will  crusts 
of  bread  or  bottles  of  wine  educe  aught  from  the  lout's 
brain  that  men  will  think  worth  remembering  in  future 
ages. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
facts,  let  the  interpretation  of  these  facts  be  what  it  may. 
The  relations  between  mental  activity  and  material  pro- 
cesses affecting  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  matters  of 
observation  and  experiment.  We  may  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  such  research  with  direct  rei'erence  to  the  brain 
as  the  instrument  of  thought,  without  inquiring  by  what 
processes  that  instrument  is  called  into  action.  "  The 
piano- which  the  master  touches,"  to  quote  yet  again  from 
the  philosophic  pages  of  Holmes's  "  Mechanism  in  Thought 
and  Morals,"  "  must  be  as  thoroughly  understood  as  the 
musical  box  or  clock  which  goes  of  itself  by  a  spring  or 
weight.  A  slight  congestion  or  softening  of  the  brain 
shows  the  least  materialistic  of  philosophers  that  he  must 
recognize  the  strict  dependence  of  mind  upon  its  organ  in 
the  only  condition  of  life  with  which  we  are  experimentally 
acquainted ;  and  what  all  recognize  as  soon  as  disease 
forces  it  upon  their  attention,  all  thinkers  should  recognize 
without  waiting  for  such  an  irresistible  demonstration. 
They  should  see  that  the  study  of  the  organ  of  thought 
microscopically,  chemically,  experimentally,  in  the  lower 
animals,  in  individuals  and  races,  in  health  and  in  disease, 
in  every  aspect  of  external  observation,  as  well  as  by  in- 
ternal consciousness,  is  just  as  necessary  as  if  the  mind 
were  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  function  of  the 
brain,  in  the  same  way  as  digestion  is  of  the  stomach." 

In  considering  the  growth  of  the  mind,  however,  in  these 
pages,  it  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  subject,  without  entering  into  an  ac- 
count of  what  is  known  about  the  physical  structure  of  the 
brain  and  the  manner  in  which  that  structure  is  modified 
with  advancing  years.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  it  desir- 
able, in  the  limited  space  available  for  such  an  essay  as 
the  present,  to  discuss  the  various  forms  of  mental  power ; 
indeed,  this  is  by  no  means  essential  where  a  general  view 
of  mental  growth  and  decay  is  alone  in  question.  Pre- 
cisely as  we  can  consider  the  development  and  decay  of 
the  bodily  power  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
various  forms  in  which  that  power  may  be  manifested,  so 
we  can  discuss  the  growth  of  the  mind  without  considering 
special  forms  of  mental  action. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  altogether  avoid  such  considcra- 
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tions,  simply  because  wo  must  adopt  some  rule  for  deter- 
minin<;  what  constitutes  mental  power.  Here,  indeed,  at 
the  outset,  a  serious  difllculty  la  encountered.  Certain 
signs  of  mental  decay  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  the  signs 
which  mark  the  progress  of  the  mind  to  its  maximum  de- 

free  of  power,  as  well  as  the  earlier  signs  of  gradually 
iminishing  mental  power,  are  far  more  dinicult  of  recogni- 
tion. This  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that  they  should 
be  more  obvious,  one  would  suppose,  to  the  person  whose 
mind  is  in  (luestion,  than  to  any  other ;  whereas  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  men  do  not  readily  perceive  ^certainly  are 
not  ready  to  admit)  any  falling  off  in  mental  {Kjwer,  even 
when  it  has  become  very  marked  to  others.  "  I,  the  Pro- 
fessor," says  Wendell  Holmes  in  the  "  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast-Table,"  "  am  very  much  like  other  men.  I  shall 
not  find  out  when  I  have  used  up  my  affinities.  What  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  that  Nature,  when  she  invented,  manu- 
factured, an(i  patented  her  authors,  contrived  to  make  crit- 
ics out  of  the  chips  that  were  left.  Painful  as  the  task  is, 
they  never  fail  to  warn  the  author,  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  of  the  probabilities  of  failure  in  what  he  has  un- 
dertaken. Sad  as  the  necessity  is  to  their  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, they  never  hesitate  to  advertise  him  of  the  decline 
of  his  powers,  and  to  press  upon  him  the  propriety  of  re- 
tiring before  he  sinks  into  imbecility." 

Notwithstanding  the  irony,  whicn  is  just  enough  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  ordinary  criticism,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  when  an  author's  powers  are  failing,  his  readers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  been  his  most  faithful  followers, 
so  to  speak,  devouring  each  of  his  works  as  it  issues  from 
his  pen,  begin  to  recognize  the  decrease  of  his  powers  be- 
fore he  is  himself  conscious  that  he  is  losing  strength. 
The  case  of  Scott  may  be  cited  as  a  sufficient  illustration, 
its  importance  in  this  respect  being  derived  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  long  been  warmly  admired  and  enthusiastically 
appreciated  by  those  who  at  once  recognized  signs  of  de- 
terioration in  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  "  Castle  Dan- 
gerous." 

Yet  judgment  is  most  difficult  in  such  matters.  We  can 
readily  see  why  no  man  should  be  skilled  to  detect  the 
signs  of  change  in  his  own  mind,  since  the  self-watching  of 
the  growth  and  decay  of  mind  is  an  experiment  which  can 
be  conducted  but  once,  and  which  is  completed  only  when 
the  mind  no  longer  has  the  power  of  grasping  all  the  ob- 
served facts  and  Ibrming  a  sound  opinion  upon  them;  But 
it  is  even  more  natural  that  those  who  follow  the  career  of 
some  great  mind  should  often  be  misled  in  their  judgment 
as  to  its  varying  power.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conditions  under  which  such  minds  are  exercised, 
nearly  always  vary  greatly  as  time  proceeds. 

This  circumstance  affects  chiefly  the  correctness  of  ideas 
formed  as  to  the  decay  of  mental  powers,  but  it  has  its 
bearing  also  on  the  supposed  increase  of  these  powers. 
For  instance,  the  earlier  works  of  a  young  author,  diffident 
perhaps  of  his  strength  or  not  quite  conscious  where  his 
chief  strength  resides,  will  often  be  characterized  by  a 
weakness  which  is  in  no  true  sense  indicative  of  want  of 
mental  power.  A  work  by  the  same  author  when  he  has 
made  for  himself  a  name,  when  he  knows  something  of  the 
feeling  of  the  public  as  to  his  powers,  and  when  also  he  has 
learned  to  distinguish  the  qualities  he  possesses  —  to  see 
where  he  is  strong  and  where  weak  —  will  have  an  air  of 
strength  and  firmness  not  due,  or  only  partially  due  to  any 
real  growth  of  his  mental  powers.  But  as  I  have  said,  and 
as  experience  has  repeatedly  shown,  it  is  in  opinions  formed 
as  to  the  diminution  of  mental  power  that  the  world  is  most 
apt  to  be  deceived.  How  commonly  the  remark  is  heard 
that  So-and-so  has  written  himself  out,  or  Such-a-one  is 
not  the  man  he  was,  when  in  reality,  as  those  know  who  are 
intimate  with  the  author  so  summarily  dismissed,  the  dete- 
rioration justly  enough  noted  is  due  to  circumstances  in  no 
way  connected  with  mental  capacity.  The  author  who  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  reputation  may  not  have  (nay, 
very  commonly  has  not)  the  same  reason  for  exerting  his 
powers  to  the  full,  as  he  had  when  he  was  making  his  repu- 
tation. He  may  have  less  leisure,  more  company,  new 
sources  of  distraction,  and  so  on.      The  earlier  work,  his 


chef-d'ceuvre,  let  us  say,  may  have  been  produced  at  one 
great  effort,  no  other  subject  being  allowed  to  occupy  his 
attention  until  the  masterpiece  had  been  completed  —  the 
later  and  infierior  work,  hastily  accepted  as  evidence  that 
the  author's  mind  no  longer  preserves  its  wonted  powers, 
may  have  been  written  hurriedly  and  piecemeal,  and  sub- 
jected to  no  jealous  revision  before  passing  through  {he. 
press. 

Here  I  have  taken  literary  work  as  affording  typical  in- 
stances. But  similar  misapprehensions  are  common  in 
other  departments  of  mental  work.  For  example,  it  is  re- 
lated that  Newton,  long  before  he  was  an  old  man,  said  of 
himself  that  he  could  no  longer  follow  the  reasoning  of  his 
own  "  Principia,"  and  this  has  commonly  been  accepted  as 
evidence  that  his  mind  had  lost  power.  The  conclusion  is 
an  altogether  unsafe  one,  as  every  mathemetician  knows. 
It  would  have  been  a  truly  wonderful  circumstance  if  New- 
ton had  been  able,  even  only  ten  or  twelve  years  after  his 
magnum  opus  was  completed,  to  follow  its  reasoning  with 
satisfaction  to  his  own  mind  —  that  is,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  still  liad  that  grasp  of  the  subject  which  he  had  pos- 
sewed  when,  after  long  concentration  of  his  thoughts  upon 
it,  he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  exhibiting  a  summary  of 
his  reasoning  (for  the  "  Principia"  is  scarcely  more). 

I  can  give  more  than  one  instance  in  my  own  experience 
of  this  seeming  loss  of  mastery  over  a  mathematical  subject 
while  in  reality  the  mind  has  certainly  not  deterioratea  in 
its  power  of  dealing  with  subjects  of  that  particular  kind. 
I  will  content  myself  with  one.  It  happened  that  in  1869  I 
had  occasion  to  examine  a  mathematical  subject  of  no  very 
great  difficulty,  but  involving  many  associated  relations, 
and  requiring  therefore  a  considerable  amount  of  close  at- 
tention. At  that  time  I  had  made  myself  master,  I  think  I 
may  say  without  conceit,  of  that  particular  subject  in  all  its 
details.  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  resume  the  study  of  a 
part  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  reply  to  some  questions 
which  had  been  asked  me.  Greatly  to  my  annoyance  I 
found  that  I  had  apparently  lost  my  grasp  of  it.  The  re- 
lations involved  seemed  more  complex  than  they  had  before 
appeared  to  me  ;  and  I  should  there  and  then  have  dis- 
missed the  subject  (not  having  leisure  for  mere  mental  ex- 
periments) with  the  feeling  that  my  strength  for  mathemat- 
ical inquiries  had  diminished.  But  the  subject  chanced  to 
be  one  that  I  could  not  dismiss,  for  though  the  questions 
directed  to  me  might  have  been  lefl  unanswered,  the  time 
had  come  which  I  had  assigned  to  myself  (under  certain 
eventualities  then  realized)  for  a  complete  restatement  of 
my  views,  enforced  and  reiterated  in  every  possible  way, 
until  a  certain  course  depending  upon  them  should  have 
been  adopted  or  else  the  discussion  of  the  matter  rendered 
useless  by  lapse  of  time.  I  soon  found,  afler  resuming  my 
study  of  the  subject,  that  it  was  far  more  completely  within 
my  grasp  than  before — in  fact,  on  re-acquiring  my  knowl- 
edge of  its  details,- the  problems  involved  appeared  to  me  as 
mere  mathematical  child's  play. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  consists  in  the  want  of  any  reliable 
measure  of  mental  strength,  —  any  mental  dynamometer, 
so  to  speak.  Our  competitive  examinations  are  attempts  in 
this  direction,  but  very  imperfect  ones,  as  experience  has 
long  since  shown.  Neither  acquired  knowledge,  nor  the 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  is  any  true  measure  of  men- 
tal strength.  The  power  orsolving  mathematical  problems 
is  not  necessarily  indicative  even  of  mathematical  power, 
far  less  of  general  mental  power.  The  ordinary  tests  of 
classical  knowledge,  again,  have  little  real  relation  to  men- 
tal strength.  It  may  be  urged  that  our  most  eminent  men 
have  for  the  most  part  been  distinguished  at  school  or 
uniyersity,  by  either  mathematical  or  classical  knowledge, 
or  both.  This  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  so  it  would  be  the 
case  that  they  would  have  distinguished  themselves  above 
their  fellows  at  public  school  or  university  if  the  heads  of 
these  establishments  had  in  their  wisdom  set  Chinese  puz- 
zling as  the  primary  test  of  merit.  The  powerful  mind  will 
show  its  superiority  (in  general)  in  any  task  that  may  be 
assigned  it ;  and  if  the  test  of  distinction  is  to  be  the  skilfhl 
construction  of  Greek  and  Latin  fpferse,  or  readiness   in 
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treating  mathematical  problems,  a  youth  of  good  powers, 
unless  he  be  wanting  in  ambition,  will  acquire  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  even  though  he  has  no  special  taste  for 
classical  or  mathematical  learning,  and  is  even  perfectly 
assured  that  in  after  life  he  will  never  pen  a  sapphic  or  set 
down  an  equation  of  motion. 

In  passing  I  may  note  that  nearly  all  our  attempted  meas- 
urements of  mind  depend  too  much  on  tests  of  memory.  It 
is  not  recognized  sufficiently  that  the  part  which  memory 
plays  in  the  workings  of  a  powerful  mind  is  subordinate. 
A  good  memory  is  a  very  useful  servant ;  nothing  more. 
In  Uie  really  difficult  mental  processes,  memory  —  at  least 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  —  plays  a  very 
unimportant  part.  Of  course  a  weak  memory  is  an  almost 
fatal  obstacle  to  effective  thought ;  but  I  am  not  comparing 
the  worth  of  a  good  memory  and  a  bad  one,  but  of  an  aver- 
age memory  and  one  exceptionally  powerful.  I  conceive 
that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
are  satisfied  to  exert  their  memory  very  moderately.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  distraction  from  close  thought  to  exert  the  mem- 
ory overmuch;  and  a  man  engaged  in  the  study  of  an 
abstruse  subject  will  oftener  prefer  to  turn  to  his  book- 
shelves for  the  information  he  requires,  than  to  tax  his 
memory  to  supply  it.  The  case  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  mathematician  who  from  time  to  time,  as  his  wo^k 
proceeds,  requires  this  or  that  calculation  to  be  efi'ected. 
He  will  not  leave  the  more  engrossing  questions  that  he  has 
in  his  thoughts,  to  go  through  processes  of  arithmetic,  but 
will  adopt  any  ready  resource  which  leaves  him  free  to  fol- 
low without  check  the  train  of  his  reasoning. 

It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  devise  any  'means  of 
readily  measuring  mental  power  in  examination  or  other- 
wise. The  memory  test  is  assuredly  unsafe  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  suggest  a  really  reliable  one.  I  may  remark 
that  only  those  experienced  in  the  matter  understand 
how  much  depends  on  memory  in  our  competitive  exami- 
nations. Many  questions  in  the  examination  papers  ap- 
parently require  the  exercise  of  judgment  rather  than 
memory;  but  those  who  know  the  text-books  on  which  the 
questions  are  based  are  aware  that  the  judgment  to  be 
written  down  in  answer  is  not  to  be  formed  but  to  be 
quoted.  So  with  mathematical  problems  which  appear  to 
require  original  conceptions  for  their  solution ;  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  such  problems  are  either  to  be  found  fully 
solved  in  mathematical  works,  or  others  so  nearly  resem- 
bling them  are  dealt  with,  that  no  skill  is  required  for  their 
solution. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
Wendell  Holmes,  whose  opinions  on  such  matters  are  usu- 
ally altogether  reliable,  recommending  a  test  of  mental 
power  depending  on  a  quality  of  memory  even  inferior  to 
that  usually  in  question  in  competitive  examinations. 
**  The  duration  of  associated  impressions  on  the  memory 
differs  vastly,"  he  says,  "  as  we  all  know,  in  different  indi- 
viduals. But  in  uttering  distinctly  a  series  of  unconnected 
numbers  or  letters  before  a  succession  of  careful  listeners,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  generally  they  break  down, 
in  trying  to  repeat  them,  between  seven  and  ten  figures  or 
letters ;  though  here  and  there  an  individual  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  a  larger  number.  Pepys  mentions  a  person 
who  could  repeat  sixty  unconnected  words,  forwards  or 
backwards,  and  perform  other  wonderful  feats  of  memory ; 
but  this  was  a  prodigy.l  I  suspect  we  have  in  this  and 
similar  trials  a  very  simple  mental  dynamometer  which  may 
find  its  place  in  education."  It  appears  to  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  tests  of  the  kind  should  be  as  little  used  as  may 
be.  Memory  will  always  have  an  unfair  predominance  in 
competitive  examinations  ;  but  tests  which  are  purely  ipne- 

*  "  Thl»  \t  nothing  to  the  story  told  by  Seneca  of  himself,  and  still  more 
of  »  frleod  of  hid,  one  I'ortiiu  Latro  ( MtnJax  it  might  be  suKgested )  or  to  that 
Otbar  relation  of  MureCuR,  about  a  certsin  young  Corsican."  The  note  is 
HolmA'a ;  but  there  are  autbeutinated  iaHtancen  fully  a»  remarkable  as  those 
ban  referred  to.  For  instance,  there  Ih  a  ca»e  of  an  Ameriran  Indian  who 
eoold  repeat  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  Homer  which  had  been  read  once  to 
him.  though  be  knew  nothing  of  the  Greek  language.  The  power  of  repeat- 
ing 6a(rii«ar(/<  a  long  pMsxage  after  it  has  been  biU  once  read  is  somewhat 
•imilar  to  that  of  npeatiiu^Dconnected  numbers,  letters,  or  words.  This 
power  ha*  been  poweeend  iHremarluible  degree  by  penona  in  no  way  dl«- 
tingubhed  bjr  geoetal  ftbilii^ 


monic,  the  judgment  being  in  no  way  whatever  called  upon, 
ought  not  to  be  introduced,  and  should  be  discarded  as 
soon  as  possible  where  already  in  use.  2 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  growth  of  the  mind  is  often 
accompanied  by  an  apparent  loss  of  power  in  particular  re- 
spects ;  and  this  fact  is  exceedingly  important  especially  to 
all  who  desire  to  estimate  the  condition  of  their  own  mind. 
The  mental  phenomenon  called  (not  very  correctly)  ab- 
sence of  mind,  is  often  regarded  by  the  person  experienc- 
ing it,  and  still  more  by  those  who  observe  it  in  him,  as  a 
proof  of  failing  powers.  But  it  often,  if  not  generally,  ac- 
companies the  increase  of  mental  power.  Newton  dis- 
played absence  of  mind  much  more  frequently  and  to  a  much 
more  marked  degree  when  his  powers  were  at  their  highest 
than  in  his  youth,  and  not  only  did  instances  become  much 
less  frequent  when  he  was  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the  op- 
posite quality,  sensitiveness  to  small  annoyances,  began 
then  to  be  displayed.  Even  an  apparent  impairment  of 
the  memory  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  failing  mental 
powers,  since  it  is  often  the  result  of  an  increased  concen- 
tration of  the  attention  on  subjects  specially  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  forms  of  mental  power  —  as  analysis, 
comparison,  generalization,  and  judgment.  I  have  already 
noted  that  profound  thinkers  often  refrain  from  exercising 
the  memory,  simply  to  avoid  the  distraction  of  their 
thoughts  from  the  main  subject  of  their  study.  But  this 
statement  may  be  extended  into  the  general  remark  that 
the  most  profound  students,  whether  of  physical  science, 
mathematics,  history,  politics,  or  in  fine  of  any  difficult 
subject  of  research,  are  apt  to  give  the  memory  less  exer- 
cise than  shallower  thinkers.  Of  course  the  memory  is  ex- 
erted to  a  considerable  degree,  even  in  the  mere  marshal- 
ling of  thoughts  before  theories  can  be  formed  or  weighed. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  mental  action  devoted  to  the 
formation  or  discussion  of  theories  is  only  indirectly  de- 
pendent upon  the  exercise  of  memory. 

Subject  to  the  considerations  suggested  above,  we  may 
fairly  form  our  opinion  as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  devel- 
opment of  mind,  by  examining  the  lives  of  distinguished 
men  and  taking  the  achievement  of  their  best  work,  that 
by  which  they  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world's  history, 
as  indicative  of  the  epoch  when  the  mind  had  attained  its 
greatest  development.  Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
cently, collected  some  statistical  results,  which  throw  light 
on  the  subject  of  mental  growth,  though  we  must  note  that 
a  variety  of  collateral  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  before  any  sound  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
justice  of  Dr.  Beard's  conclusions.  He  states  that  "  from 
an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a  thousand  representative  men 
in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  effort,  he  had  made  the 
discovery  that  the  golden  decade  was  between  thirty  and 
forty,  the  silver  between  forty  and  fifty,  the  brazen  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  the  iron  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The 
superiority  of  youth  and  middle  life  over  old  age  in  orig- 
inal work  appears  all  the  greater,  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  positions  of  honor  and  profit  and 
prestige  —  professorships  and  public  stations  —  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  old.  Reputation,  like  money  and  position,  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  old.  Men  are  not  widely  known 
until  long  after  they  have  done  the  work  that  gives  them 
their  fame.  Portraits  of  great  men  are  a  delusion  :  stat- 
ues are  lies.  They  are  taken  when  men  have  become  fa- 
mous, which,  on  the  average,  is  at  least  twenty-five  years 
after  they  did  the  work  which  gave  them  their  fame.  Orig- 
inal work  requires  enthusiasm.  If  all  the  original  work 
done  by  men  under  forty-five  were  annihilated,  the  world 
would  be  reduced  to  barbarism.  Men  are  at  their  best 
at  that  time  when  enthusiasm  and  experience  are  most 
evenly  balanced  ;  this  period  on  the  average  is  from  thirty- 
eight  to  forty.     After  this  period  the  law  is  that  experience 

'  It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  that  I  who  write  may  object  to  mne- 
monic testa,  because  they  would  act  unfavorably  If  thi'y  were  applied  to  my 
own  mental  qualities.  The  reverse  is,  however,  the  caf>e.  1  cnn  recall  com- 
petitive examinations  in  which  I  had  an  undue  advantage  over  others  be- 
cauKe  my  memory  chances  to  be  very  retentive  in  one  particular  respect. 
In  its  general  nature  my  memory  is  about  equal,  I  iningine,  to  the  average; 
perhaps  it  is  better  than  the  average  for  fnctx,  and  ra'ht-r  below  the  avereLge 
for  what  is  commonly  called  learning  "by  heart:"  but  it  is  singularly  re 
tentlve  for  the  sutjeot  matter  of  passages  rtcul  overnight. 
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increases  hut  enthusiasm  declines.  In  the  life  of  almost 
every  old  man  there  comes  a  point,  sooner  or  later,  when 
experience  ceaHCs  to  have  any   educating  power." 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  but  not  a  little  that  is,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful,  in  the  above  remarks.  The  children  of 
a  man's  mind,  like  those  of  his  body,  are  commonly  born 
while  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  orij'inal  work 
done  in  earlier  life  that  a  man  as  he  grows  older  is  com- 
monly prevented  from  accomplishing  any  great  amount  of 
original  work.  Nearly  the  wnole  ofhis  time  is  necessarily 
occupied  in  maturing  the  work  originated  earlier.  And 
again,  the  circumstance  that  (usually)  a  man  finds  that  the 
work  of  his  earlier  years  remains  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory, unless  the  labors  of  many  sequent  years  are  de- 
voted to  it,  acts  as  a  check  upon  original  investigation. 
This  remark  has  no  bearing,  or  but  slignt  bearing,  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  literary  work  ;  but  in  nearly  every  other  de- 
partment of  human  effort  men  advanced  in  years  find 
themselves  indisposed  to  undertake  original  research,  not 
from  any  want  of  power,  but  because  they  recognize  the 
fact  that  sufiicient  time  docs  not  remain  for  them  to  bring 
such  work  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  They  feel  that  they 
would  have  to  leave  to  Others  the  rearing  of  their  mental 
offspring. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that  with  old  age 
there  comes  a  real  physical  incapacity  for  original  work, 
while  the  power  of  maturing  past  work  remains  compara- 
tively but  little  impaired.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  shown  how 
this  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  physical  changes 
which  lead  in  old  age  to  the  weakening  of  the  memory ; 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  that  in  the  following  pas- 
sage hih  remarks  respecting  loss  of  memory  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  loss  of  brain  power  generally,  and  especially  of 
the  power  of  forming  new  ideas,  in  old  age. 

"  The  impairment  of  the  memory  in  old  age,"  he  says, 
"  commonly  shows  itself  in  regard  to  new  impressions ; 
those  of  the  earlier  period  of  life  not  only  remaining  in 
full  distinctness,  but  even  it  would  seem  increasing  in  viv- 
idness, from  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  not  distracted  from 
attending  to  them  by  the  continued  influx  of  impressions 
produced  by  passing  events.  The  extraordinary  persist- 
ence of  early  impressions,  when  the  mind  seems  almost  to 
have  ceased  to  register  new  ones,  is  in  remarkable  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  nutrition  I  have  formerly  referred  to. 
It  is  when  the  brain  is  growing  that  the  direction  of  its 
structure  can  be  most  strongly  and  persistently  "  (query, 
lastingly  ?)  "  given  to  it.  Thus  the  habits  of  thought 
come  to  be  formed,  and  those  nerve-tracks  laid  down 
which  (as  the  physiologist  believes)  consitute  the  mechan- 
ism of  association,  by  the  time  that  the  brain  has  reached 
its  maturity ;  and  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  continues  to 
keep  up  the  same  mechanism  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands upon  its  activity,  so  long  as  it  is  being  called  into  use. 
Further,  during  the  entire  period  of  vigorous  manhood, 
the  brain,  like  the  muscles,  may  be  taking  on  some  addi- 
tional growth,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  special  parts  ;  new 
tissue  being  developed  and  kept  up  by  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess, in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  action  to  which  the 
organ  is  trained.  And  in  this  manner  a  store  of  '  impres- 
sions '  or  '  traces '  is  accumulated,  which  may  be  brought 
within  the  '  sphere  of  consciousness  '  whenever  the  right 
Buggesting-strings  are  touched.  But  as  the  nutritive  activ- 
ity diminishes,  the  '  waste  '  becomes  more  rapid  than  the 
renovation ;  and  it  would  seem  that  while  (to  use  a  com- 
mercial analogy)  the  '  old-established  houses '  keep  their 
f  round,  those  later  firms,  whose  basis  is  less  secure,  are  the 
rst  to  crumble  away  —  the  nutritive  activity  which  yet 
suffices  to  maintain  the  original  structure,  not  being  capa- 
ble of  keeping  the  subsequent  additions  to  it  in  working 
order.  This  earlier  degeneration  of  later  formed  struc- 
tures is  a  general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  the  physiolo- 
gist." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  mental  develop- 
ment, characteristic,  according  to  circumstances,  of  mental 
growth  and  of  mental  decay,  is  the  change  of  taste  for 
mental  food  of  various  kinds.     Every  one  must  be  con- 
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BciouB  of  the  fact  that  books,  and  the  subjects  of  thought, 
lose  the  interest  they  once  had,  making  way  for  others  of  a 
different  nature.  The  favorite  author  whose  words  we 
read  and  re-read  with  continually  fresh  enjoyment  in  youth, 
appears  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the  mind  grows,  and  be- 
comes unendurable  in  ailvanced  years.  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  effect  of  familiarity.  I  knew  one  who  was  never 
tired  of  reading  the  works  of  a  famous  modern  novelist 
until  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thereabouts,  when  it 
chanced  that  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  which  caused 
novel-reading  to  be  an  unfrequent  occupation,  and  in  f)oint 
of  fact  certam  works  of  this  author  were  not  opened  by 
him  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  He  suprnised,  when  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  took  up  one  of  these  works,  that  he 
should  find  even  more  than  the  pleasure  he  formerly  had 
in  reading  it,  since  the  storv  would  now  have  something  of 
novelty  for  him,  and  he  had  once  thoroughly  enjoyed  read- 
ing it  even  when  he  almost  knew  the  work  by  heart.  But 
he  no  longer  found  the  work  in  the  least  interesting ;  the 
humor  seemed  forced,  the  pathos  affected,  the  elotjuence 
false ;  in  short,  he  had  lost  bis  taste  for  it.  In  the  mean 
time .  the  works  of  another  equally  famous  humorist  had 
acquired  a  new  value  in  his  estimation. >  They  had  for- 
merly seemed  rather  heavy  reading  ;  now,  every  sentence 
gave  enjoyment.  They  appeared  now  as  books  not  to  be 
merely  tasted  or  swallowed,  as  Bacon  hath  it,  but  "  to  be 
chewed  and  digested."  The  change  here  described  indi- 
cated (in  accordance  at  least  with  the  accepted  estimates 
of  the  novelist  and  humorist  in  question)  an  increase  of 
mental  power.  But  a  distaste  for  particular  writings  maj 
imply  the  decay  of  mental  power.  And  also,  more  gen- 
erally, a  tendency  to  disparagement  is  a  very  common  in- 
dication of  advancing  mental  age.  "The  old  brain,"  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  "  thinks  the  world  grows  worse,  as  the 
old  retina  thinks  the  eyes  of  needles  and  the  fractions  in 
the  printed  sales  of  stocks  grow  smaller." 

Another  singular  effect  of  advancing  years  is  shown  by 
the  tendency  to  repetition.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
this  peculiar  mental  phenomenon  has  been  clearly  asso- 
ciated with  physical  deterioration  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  because  it  may  be  brought  about  by  a  blow  or  by 
disease.  Wendell  Holmes,  speaking  of  this  peculiarity, 
remarks,  "  I  have  known  an  aged  person  repeat  the  same 
question  five,  six,  or  seven  times,  during  the  same  brief 
visit.  Everybody  knows  the  archbishop's  flavor  of  apo- 
plexy in  the  memory  as  in  the  other  mental  powers.  I 
was  once  asked  to  see  to  a  woman  who  had  just  been 
iujured  in  the  street.  On  coming  to  herself,  *  Where  am 
I  :  What  has  happened  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Knocked  down 
by  a  horse,  ma'am  ;  stunned  a  little;  that  is  all.'  A  pause, 
*  while  one,  with  moderate  haste,  might  count  a  hundred  ;' 
and  then  again,  '  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened  ?  ' 
'  Knocked  down  by  a  horse,  ma'am  ;  stunned  a  little  ;  that 
is  all.' "  (Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  have  sympathized  with 
the  patient's  mental  condition.)  "  Another  pause,  and  the 
same  question  again  ;  and  so  on  during  the  whole  time  I 
was  by  her.  The  same  tendency  to  repeat  a  question  in- 
definitely has  been  observed  in  returning  members  of  those 
worshipping  assemblies  whose  favorite  hymn  is,  '  We  won't 
go  home  till  morning.'  Is  memory  then,"  he  proceeds,  "  a 
material  record  ?  Is  the  brain,  like  the  rock  of  the  Sinaitic 
Valley,  written  all  over  with  inscriptions  left  by  the  long 
caravans  of  thought,  as  they  have  passed  year  afler  year 
through  its  mysterious  recesses  ?  When  we  see  a  distant 
railway-train  sliding  by  us  in  the  same  line,  day  after  day, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  a  track  which  guides  it.  So, 
when  some  dear  old  friend  begins  that  story  we  remember 
so  well ;  switching  off  at  the  accustomed  point  of  digres- 
sion ;■  coming  to  a  dead  stop  at  the  puzzling  question  of 

1  Probably  the  best  means  of  testing  the  development  of  one's  owa  mind 
consists  in  comparing  the  estimate  formed,  at  different  times,  of  the  Talue  of 
some  standard  work.  Of  course  different  classes  of  wiitiog  should  be  em- 
ployed to  test  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  A  good  general  test  may  be 
found  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  perhaps  still  better  in  some  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets.  As  the  mind  grows,  its  power  rf  appreciating  Shakespearo 
increases  ;  and  the  great  advantage  of  this  particular  test  is  that  the  mind 
cannot  overgrow  it.  It  is  like  the  standa'd  by  which  the  sergeant  measaret 
recruits,  which  will  measure  men  of  all  heights,  alt  failing  even  when  gianU 
are  brought  to  be  measured  by  it. 
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chronology ;  otF  the  track  on  the  matter  of  its  being  first 
or  second  cousin  of  somebody's  aunt ;  set  on  it  again  by 
the  patient,  listening  wife,  who  knows  it  all  as  she  knows 
her  well-worn  wedding-ring  —  how  can  we  doubt  that 
there  is  a  track  laid  down  for  the  story  in  some  permanent 
disposition  of  the  thinking-marrow  ?  " 

We  seem  to  recognize  here  a  process  of  change  in  the 
brain  corresponding  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  body 
with  advancing  years  —  the  induration  of  its  substance,  so 
that  it  loses  flexibility,  and  thus  while  readily  accomplish- 
ing accustomed  work,  is  not  readily  adapted  for  new  work. 
Our  old  proverb,  "  You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks," 
indicates,  coarsely  enough,  but  justly,  the  peculiarity,  as 
well  mental  as  bodily,  to  which  I  refer.  There  is  not  a 
loss  of  power,  but  a  loss  of  elasticity.  We  see  aged  men 
working  well  in  the  routine  work  to  which  they  have  be- 
come accustomed,  but  failing  where  there  is  occasion  for 
change  either  of  method  or  of  opinion.  Again,  one  recog- 
nizes this  peculiarity  in  the  scientific  worker,  whence 
perhaps  we  may  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  tendency  of  the  aged  mind  accords  with  its  faculties, 
so  that  old  men  do  not  readily  undertake  new  work. 

Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  instance  could  be  cited  of 
the  combination  I  refer  to  —  the  possession  of  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  elasticity  on  the  other  — 
than  the  remarkable  papers  on  the  universe,  written  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  in  the  years  1817  and  J  81 8,  that  is,  in 
his  seventy-ninth  and  eightieth  years.  We  find  the  veteran 
astronomer  proceeding  in  the  path  which,  more  than  forty 
years  before,  he  had  marked  out  for  himself;  but  the  very 
steadiness  and  strength  of  purpose  with  which  he  pursues 
it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  his  mind  had  lost  its 
wonted  elasticity.  In  1784  and  1785  he  was  traversing  a 
portion  of  the  same  road.  But  then  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  his  powers,  and  accordingly  we  recognize  a  versatility 
which  enabled  him  to  test  and  reject  the  methods  of 
research  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  It  was 
in  those  years  that  he  invented  his  famous  method  of  star- 
gauging,  which  our  text-books  of  astronomy  preposterously 
adopt  as  if  it  were  an  established  and  recognized  method 
of  scientific  research.  But  Herschel  himself,  after  tryino- 
it,  and  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  unsound  in  principle, 
abandoned  it  altogether.  In  1817  he  adopted  a  method  of 
research  equally  requiring  to  be  tested,  and,  in  my  con- 
viction, equally  incapable  of  standing  the  test;  but  he  now 
worked  upon  the  plan  he  had  devised,  without  subjecting 
it  to  any  test.  Nay,  results  which  only  a  few  years  before 
he  would  have  certainly  have  rejected  —  for  he  did  then 
actually  reject  results  which  were  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion—  passed  muster  in  1817  and  1818,  and  are  recorded 
in  his  papers  of  those  dates  without  comment.  We  may 
recognize  another  illustration  of  the  loss  of  elasticity  with 
advancing  years,  in  the  obstinacy,  one  may  even  say  the 
perversity,  with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  adhered  to  opinions  on  certain  points 
where,  as  has  since  been  shown,  he  was  unquestionably 
wrong,  and  where,  had  he  possessed  his  former  mental 
versatility,  he  must  have  perceived  as  much.  Compare 
this  with  his  conduct  in  earlier  years,  when  for  nineteen 
years  he  freely  abandoned  his  theory  of  gravitation  — 
though  he  had  fully  recognized  its  surpassing  importance 
—  simply  because  certain  minute  details  were  not  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
cited,  were  it  worth  while,  to  show  how  the  mind  commonly 
changes  when  approaching  an  advanced  age,  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  that  bodily  change — that  stiffness  and 
want  of  elasticity,  without  any  marked  loss  of  power,  which 
comes  on  with  advancing  years.  That  old  age  does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  loss  of  power  for  routine  work,  has 
been  clearly  shown  in  the  lives  of  many  eminent  men  of 
our  own  era.  The  present  Astronomer  Royal  for  England 
affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fact,  as  also  of  the 
associated  fact  that  new  work  is  not  easily  achieved,  or  an 
old  mistake  readily  admitted  or  corrected  at  an  advanced 
age. 

It  is  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bedrd,  in  the  lecture  to 
which  I  have  already^  referred,  that  "  we  must  not  expect 


to  find  at  one  age  the  mental  qualifications  due  to  another 
age  —  we  must  not  look  for  experience  and  caution  in 
youth,  or  for  suppleness  and  versatility  in  age.  We  ought 
also  to  apportion  to  the  various  ages  of  a  man  the  kind  of 
work  most  suitable  to  them.  Positions  which  require 
mainly  enthusiasm  and  original  work  should  be  filled  by  the 
young  and  middle-aged;  positions  that  require  mainly  ex- 
perience and  routine  •  work,  should  be  filled  by  those  in 
mature  and  advanced  life,  or  (as  in  clerkships)  by  the 
young  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  golden  decade.  The 
enormous  stupidity  and  backwardness  and  red-tapeism  of 
all  departments  of  governments  everywhere,  are  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  much  controlled  by  age.  The 
conservatism  and  inferiority  of  colleges  are  similarly  ex- 
plained. Some  of  those  who  control  the  policy  of  colleges 
—  presidents  and  trustees  —  should  be  young  and  middle- 
aged.  Journalism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suflFered  from 
relative  excess  of  youth  and  enthusiasm." 

Before  passing  from  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Beard,  I  shall 
venture  to  quote  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on  the  evi- 
dence sometimes  afl[brded  of  approaching  mental  decay  by 
a  decline  in  moral  sensitiveness.  "  Moral  decline  in  old 
age,"  he  says,  "  means  — '  Take  care ;  for  the  brain  is  giv- 
ing way.'  It  is  very  frequently  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  sleeplessness.  Decline  of  the  moral  faculties,  like  the 
decline  of  other  functions  may  be  relieved,  retarded,  and 
sometimes  cured  by  proper  medical  treatment,  and  espe- 
cially by  hygiene.  In  youth,  middle  age,  and  even  in  ad- 
vanced age,  one  may  suifer  for  years  from  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  that  cause  derangement  of  some  one  or 
many  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  perfectly  recover.  The 
symptoms  should  be  taken  early,  and  treated  like  any  other 
physical  disease.  Our  best  asylums  are  now  acting  upon 
this  principle,  and  with  good  success.  Medical  treatment 
is  almost  powerless  without  hygiene.  Study  the  divine  art 
of  taking  it  easy.  Men  often  die  as  trees  die,  slowly,  and 
at  the  top  first.  As  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties  are 
the  highest,  most  complex,  and  most  delicate  development 
of  human  nature,  they  are  the  first  to  show  signs  of  cere- 
bral disease.  When  they  begin  to  decay  in  advanced  life, 
we  are  generally  safe  in  predicting  that,  if  these  signs  are 
neglected,  other  functions  will  sooner  or  later  be  impaired. 
When  conscience  is  gone,  the  constitution  is  threatened. 
Everybody  has  observed  that  greediness,  ill-temper,  de- 
spondency, are  often  the  first  and  only  symptoms  that 
disease  is  coming  upon  us.  The  moral  nature  is  a  delicate 
barometer,  that  foretells  long  beforehand  the  coming  storm 
in  the  system.  Moral  decline  as  a  symptom  of  cereb 
disease  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  reliable  as  are  many  of  the 
symptoms  by  which  physicians  are  accustomed  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  various  diseases  of  the  bodily  organs.  When 
moral  is  associated  with  mental  decline  in  advanced  life,  it 
is  almost  safe  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  disease.  .  .  . 
Let  nothing  deprive  us  of  our  sleep.  Early  to  bed  and  late 
to  rise,  makes  the  modern  toiler  healthy  and  wise.  The 
problem  for  the  future  is  to  work  hard,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  it  easy.  The  more  we  have  to  do,  the  more 
we  should  sleep.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  death  in 
the  aged  is  more  frequently  a  slow  process  than  an  event; 
a  man  may  begia  to  die  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  he  is 
buried." 

When  mental  decay  is  nearing  the  final  stage,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  for- 
mer years,  which  is  probably  dependent  on  the  processes 
by  which  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  undergoing  decay 
The  more  recent  formations  are  the  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  crumble  away,  and  the  process  not  only  brings  to  the 
surface,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  earlier  formations  —  that 
is,  the  material  records  of  earlier  mental  processes  —  but 
would  appear  to  bring  those  parts  of  the  cerebrum  into  re- 
newed activity.  Thus,  as  death  draws  near,  men  "  babble 
of  green  fields,'*  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  though  not  b^ 
Shakespeare,  of  old  Jack  Falstaff.  Or  less  pleasant  associ- 
ations may  be  aroused,  as  we  see  in  Mrs.  Grandmother 
Smallweed,  when  "  with  such  infantine  graces  as  a  total 
want  of  observation,  memory,  understanding,  and  intellect, 
and  an  eternal  disposition  to  fall  asleep  over  the  fire  and 
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into  it,"  she  "  wiled  away  the  rosy  hours  "  with  continual 
allusions  to  money. 

The  recolK^ctions  aroused  at  the  moment  of  death  are 
sometimes  singularly  ail'ecting.  None  can  read  without 
emotion  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Newcome.  I 
say  the  last  scenes,  not  the  laHt  scene  only,  though  that  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Every  one  knows  those  last 
pages  by  heart,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  a  few 
sentences  from  them. 

"  '  Father  ! '  cries  Clive,  '  do  you  remember  Orme's 
"  History  of  India"  ?  '  '  Orme's  History,  of  course  I  do; 
I  could  repeat  whole  pages  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,'  says 
the  old  man,  and  began  iorthwith.  '  "  The  two  battalions 
advanced  against  each  other  cannonading  until  the  French, 
coming  to  a  hollow  way,  imagined  the  English  would  not 
venture  to  pass  it.  But  Major  Lawrence  ordered  the 
sepoys  and  artillery  —  the  sepoys  and  artillery  to  halt,  and 
defend  the  convoy  against  the  Morattoes."  Morattoes, 
Orme  calls  them.  Ho  !  ho !  I  could  repeat  whole  pages, 
sir.'  "  Later,  "  Thomas  Newcome  began  to  wander  more 
and  more.  He  talked  louder ;  he  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  spoke  Hindustanee,  as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he 
spoke  words  in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand  which  was 
near  him,  and  crying,  '  Toujours,  toujotirs.'  But  it  was 
Ethel's  hand  which  he  took.  .  .  .  Some  time  afterwards 
Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  *  He 
is  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,'  she  said,  going  up  to 
Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling.  '  And  just 
now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of  his  boy. 
He  will  not  know  you.'  She  hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke. 
She  went  into  the  room,  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed's 
foot ;  the  old  man  within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  awhile ; 
then  again  he  would  sigh  and  be  still :  once  more  I  heard 
him  say  hurriedly,  '  Take  care  of  him  when  I'm  in  India,' 
and  then  with  a  heart-rending  voice  he  called  out  *  Ldonore, 
L^nore.'  She  was  kneeling  at  his  side  now.  The  patient's 
voice  sank  into  faint  murmurs ;  only  a  moan  now  and  then 
announced  that  he  was  not  asleep.  At  the  usual  evening 
hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome's 
hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last 
bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and 
he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said,  '  Adsum  I ' 
and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when 
names  were  called,  and  lo,  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a 
little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  The  Master." 

Sadder  than  death  is  it,  however,  when  the  brain  per- 
ishes before  the  body.  "  How  often,  alas,  we  see,"  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  "  the  mighty  satirist  tamed  into  oblivious 
imbecility;  the  great  scholar  wandering  without  sense  of 
time  or  place,  among  his  alcoves,  taking  his  books  one  by 
one  from  the  shelves  and  fondly  patting  them :  a  child 
once  more  among  his  toys,  but  a  child  whose  to-morrows 
come  hungry,  and  not  full-handed  —  come  as  birds  of  prey 
in  the  place  of  the  sweet  singers  of  morning.  We  must 
all  become  as  little  children  if  we  live  long  enough;  but 
how  blank  an  existence  the  wrinkled  infant  must  carry 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  the  Power  that  gave  him 
memory  does  not  repeat  the  miracle  by  restoring  it." 


SKIPPER'S  BAND. 


Skipper's  Quadrille  Band  is  widely  known  wherever 
the  human  leg  moves  to  music.  For  that  matter,  we  have 
such  a  reputation,  that  our  strains  are  listened  to  with 
pleasure  by  the  aged,  the  ignorant,  or  the  neglected,  whose 
limbs  may  not,  for  these  various  reasons,  be  responsive  to 
our  call.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  boasting ;  for  during 
the  regular  season,  and  that  more  irregular  country  season, 
which  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  we  are  worked  like  nav- 
vies. Skipper's  books  attest  this  fact,  as  also  the  amazing 
and  india-rubber-like  character  of  Skipper's  Band.  Ei^ 
pand  it  or  contract  it,  divide  or  multiply  it ;  send  it  down 
to  the  race  ball  in  its  full  strength  of  five-and-twenty ;  let 
it  out  to  the  Brixton  villa,  as  a  violin  and  piano,  it  is  still 


Skipper's  Band.  Skipper  and  Walsington  properly ;  but 
it  was  felt  —  Walsington  handsomely  concurring  —  that  the 
business  would  suffer  were  the  crispness  of  the  older  title, 
"  Skipper's  Band,"  interfered  with.  It  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place  that  I  am  not  Skipper.  Walsington  is  my 
name  —  leader,  first  or  second  violin,  pianist,  double  bass, 
as  occasion  may  reijuire  ;  for  an  organization  like  Skipper's 
demands  this  ready  adaptability,  this  being  prepared  at  a 
second's  warning  to  turn  one's  hand  to  anything.  Balls, 
of  course,  can  be  provided  for  with  reasonable  certainty; 
but  the  "  small  and  early  dances,"  the  little  "  hops,"  and 
"  carpet  "  things,  are  as  distracting  as  the  half  dozen  fires 
to  which  the  Brigade  may  be  suddenly  summoned.  I  have 
known  a  dozen  single  pianos  ordered  on  one  particular 
morning,  for  that  particular  evening ;  and  I  have  equally 
known  a  whole  three  weeks  go  by,  at  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, without  a  single  inquiry  being  made  for  the  instru- 
ment. To  keep,  therefore,  distinct  specialists  would  be 
merely  spelling  bankruptcy  and  ruination,  and  the  only 
way  is  to  secure  "  general  utility  musicians,"  as  they  say 
at  the  theatres,  who  can  turn  their  hand  or  fingers  to  every- 
thing. Extraordinary  combinations  used  to  be  asked  for  — 
a  clarionet  and  a  violoncello,  a  flute  and  a  violin,  as  it  was 
believed,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  economy.  But  the 
tariff  was  the  same,  except  in  the  instance  of  our  great 
cornet,  and  greater  pianist,  for  whose  services  you  had  to 
put  down  your  name  regularly,  and  wait  your  turn,  and 
even  then  pay  double.  The  pair  were  really  worth  all  of 
us  put  together,  and  could  make  as  much  noise. 

The  pianist  is  an  Italian,  with  long  black  luiir,  which  he 
keeps  in  a  savage  state,  and  very  wild  eyes.  He  is  an 
amazing  creature  altogether  ;  his  name  is  Spongini,  and 
his  favorite  idiosyncrasy,  besides  his  undoubted  musical 
one,  is  the  wholesale  avoidance  of  three  things ;  soap,  shav- 
ing, and  such  linen  as  usually  edges  off'  human  apparel. 
The  absence  of  shaving  would  not  be  an  unusual  thing,  if 
he  avoided  it  altogether  ;  but  he  seems  to  dally  with  it, 
and  suggests  the  idea  of  using  a  pair  of  scissors  about  every 
fourth  day  or  so.  But  when  he  is  at  his  instrument  all 
these  blemishes  are  forgotten.  A  galop  of  his  performance, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  is  something  demoniac.  He 
plays  with  fury,  and,  as  some  one  remarked,  makes  the 
keys  yell.  An  elderly  instrument,  under  his  hands,  would 
find  itself"  rebuffed,"  as  it  were,  into  perpetual  youth;  its 
old  ivories  being  banged  and  clattered  into  sound,  much  as 
an  old  horse  can  be  flogged  into  a  gallop.  As  he  plays, 
his  black  eyes  roll  round  the  room  with  a  ferocious  scowl, 
as  though  he  regarded  the  dancers  as  his  born  enemies,  but 
was  forced  to  work  for  them  as  their  slave.  His  lean  yel- 
low fingers  rise  in  the  air  with  all  kinds  of  antics.  Between 
the  dances  he  indulges  in  wild  voluntaries,  snatches  of  valses 
and  other  music  made  up  into  a  weird-like  concatenation, 
such  as  the  late  Paganini  might  have  indulged  in.  Late 
in  the  night,  or  in  the  morning  rather  —  when  the  bottle 
which  the  delighted  .hostess  has  injudiciously  ordered  to  be 
placed  between  his  feet,  close  to  the  pedal,  begins  to  get 
low,  and  the  effects  proportionately  visible  —  his  eyes  grow 
wild,  his  fingers  more  furious,  and  his  galops  more  head- 
long. 

Sometimes,  towards  four  in  the  morning,  he  plays  stand- 
ing up,  in  a  reckless,  jovial  style,  and  muttering  snatches 
of  Italian.  He  is  a  remarkable  performer,  though  the  in- 
strument on  which  he  has  performed  such  prodigies  is  often 
found  next  morning  to  be  hoarse  and  feeble  in  sound,  ex- 
hausted as  it  were  by  the  savage  belaboring  it  has  endured 
the  niwht  before,  with  two  or  three  of  the  notes  absolutely 
"  dumb,"  and  the  machinery  turned  "  rickety  "  and  wheezy. 

Our  cornet,  too,  is  a  player  of  mark ;  very  tall,  with  dark 
moustaches,  and  makes  a  point  of  holding  his  instrument 
full  towards  the  public,  in  a  severe,  challenging  style.  He 
is  haughty,  and  plays  as  if  he  was  paying  a  compliment. 
With  the  rest  of  us  he  rarely  mixes,  and  u  generally  called 
"  Stand-off"  Shuter."  But  his  employers  appreciate  him, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  ability.  It  is  a  treat  to 
hear  him  die  away  altogether  in  pathetic  agonies  in  a  piece 
like  the  Waltz  of  Love,  and  get  slower  and  slower,  until  he 
expires  quite  tenderly  at  the  close  ;  ftnd  he  is  really  ex- 
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citing  when  he  sounds  the  alarm  in  the  inspiriting  Hunt- 
ing Horn  Galop,  sending  every  one  'cross  country  like 
good  uns.  He,  too,  will  occasionally  stand  up  when  it 
comes  to  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  time  when  the  sobriety  of  discipline  is  relaxed,  and  at 
such  times  indulges  in  voluntaries  and  flourishes  of  the 
most  wildly  impromptu  character.  He,  too,  does  not  dis- 
dain the  bottle  and  glass  between  his  fieet,  to  which,  in- 
deed, he  has  frequent  recourse. 

Music  is  certainly  what  may  be  called  a  graceful  profes- 
sion,'and  yet  it  reveals  to  us  some  of  the  dirty  corners  of 
human  nature.  How  greedy,  for  instance,  how  supremely 
selfish,  seem  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  dance  all  night  I 
Stand-off  Shuter  may  have  played  nobly  during  that  last 
galop,  and  put  all  his  wind  and  limb  into  the  performance  ; 
yet,  while  he  is  recovering  himself  a  little,  he  sees  the  glar- 
ing eyes  of  the  promenaders  bent  on  him,  impatient  for  him 
to  begin  again.  He  is  certain,  says  Stand-off  Shufcer,  that  if 
these  rapacious  terpsichoreans  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  one 
more  galop  which  they  require  would  entail  the  planting 
of  the  seeds  of  consumption  in  him,  Shuter,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  causing  him  to  drop  his  instrument  for  evermore, 
they  would  unhesitatingly  require  him  to  strike  up.  I 
could  name  instances  of  heartless  brutality  on  the  part  of 
these  people  when  they  get  "  blooded,"  towards  the  small 
hours. 

Ask  any  professional  what  he  thinks  of  that  inhuman, 
selfish,  and  unprofitable  dance  called  the  cotillion.  For 
this  there  is  a  deep  seated  feeling  of  abhorrence  in  the 
.  profession  ;  indeed,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  if  it  took 
deeper  root,  and  was  more,  largely  patronized,  the  relations 
of  the  performers  to  those  for  whom  they  performed  would 
have  to  be  altogether  revised.  When  this  wretched  fan- 
dango sets  in,  about  two  in  the  morning,  we  know  what  is 
in  store  for  us  —  a  good  two  hours'  spell,  without  an 
interval,  of  that  miserable  and  almost  idiotic  tomfoolery, 
compared  with  which  the  antics  of  the  dancing  dervishes 
always  seem  to  me  highly  rational.  That  gathering  of 
stage  properties  —  the  wreaths,  flags — above  all,  the 
ridulous  self-importance  of  the  gentleman  who  "  leads  the 
cotillion,"  and  gives  more  orders  than  a  prime  minister,  is 
really  the  most  imbecile  exhibition.  As  we  grind  mechani- 
cally the  same  valse  over  and  over  again,  for  they  tell  us 
"  anything  will  do,"  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  notes,  but  have  opportunity  to  see  our  fellow  creatures 
reducing  themselves  to  the  lowest  level  of  nursery  intellect. 
Most  delightful  of  all  is  the  anxiety,  the  wise  folly,  or 
foolish  wisdom,  on  the  face  of  the  leader  of  the  game. 
When  things  are  going  right  he  is  forecasting  what  is  to 
come,  consulting  hurriedly  with  the  hostess,  who  has  been 
told  that  she  must  leave  all  to  him,  or  let  the  thing  go  to 
wreck.  There  is  a  kind  of  serious  concentration  in  his 
manner,  which  suggests  some  great  captain,  who  is  called 
in  at  a  crisis,  and  who  engages  "  to  save  the  country,"  pro- 
vided he  gets  carte  blanche,  and  must  be  strictly  obeyed. 
Some  of  these  commanders  lie  in  bed  the  next  day,  I  am 
told,  exhausted,  not  by  the  bodily  labor,  but  by  the  mental 
strain.  As  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  complimentary 
enough  to  think  that  we  are  about  on  a  level  with  the 
china  figures  on  the  chimney-piece,  they  make  most  of 
their  confidential  remarks,  their  backs  resting  on  our 
fiddles.  Thus  I  have  heard  the  "leader"  telling  his  fair 
companion  gravely  what  "  anxiety "  he  had  felt  for  the 
weeK  past,  as  Algy  Blueboy,  who  had  given  his  word  to 
support  him,  had  gone  off  to  the  country,  to  stand  by  Mrs. 
Mantower  at  a  similar  crisis.  He  was  going  to  throw  it 
all  up,  only  that  Mrs.  Blank,  the  hostess,  had  come  to  him 
in  floods  of  tears,  saying,  poor  woman  I  that  she  would  be 
ruined  and  undone  if  he  didn't  stand  by  her.  This  put 
him  on  his  mettle  ;  he  had  lain  on  a  sofa  all  day,  giving 
strict  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  let  in,  had  put  his  head 
to  the  work,  and  now  every  one  might  see  it  was  going  off 
splendidly.  But  the  wear-and-tear  of  these  things  was 
awful !  Sweet  sympathy  greeted  these  disclosures,  as 
Captain  Babynjan  unfolded  his  distresses.  I  protest  to  see 
him  thinking  a  moment,  then  seizing  on  some  one  and 
leading  him  up,  putting  back  some  one  else  sternly,  then 


hurriedly  whispering,  then  rushing  away  to  a  bedroom, 
and  emerging  with  a  stick  with  ribbons,  or  some  other 
nursery  toy,  carrying  it  as  proudly  as  though  it  were  a 
mace,  or,  above  all,  to  note  the  sheepish  helplessness,  not 
unmixed  with  pride,  of  the  others  —  this  more  than  con- 
soles us  for  our  weary  two  hours'  fiddling.  These  cotillion- 
wallahs  never  think  of  stopping  ;  it  is  only  when  the  thing 
wears  itself  out,  and  the  jaded  dowagers  begin  to  groan  as 
the  daylight  breaks  in,  that  the  thing  begins  to  halt  and 
droop.  Otherwise  Captain  Babyman  has  more  scarves 
and  flags  in  the  bedroom  up-stairs  not  yet  used,  and  is 
rather  pettish  at  being  interrupted.  No ;  if  this  sort  of 
thing  became  "  deep-rooted,"  it  would  have  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate charge,  or  a  street  organ  should  be  brought  in  to  do 
the  mechanical  duty  for  the  two  hours. 

But  as  certain  conditions  are  requisite  to  see  the  Abbey 
of  Melrose  "  aright,"  so,  to  see  Skipper's  Band  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
attend  us  to  the  country  or  opulent  suburban  villa,  when 
we  "  go  down  special."  There  we  are  in  our  full  strength 
and  glory.  Then  Skipper  gets  what  he  delights  in,  and 
what  he  is  never  weary  of  invoking,  "  a  cart  blench." 
When  the  owner  of  the  opulent  villa  begins  to  question  or 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement, 
Skipper,  knowing'  his  man,  invariably  quenches  discussion 
in  a  lofty  way  by  saying,  "  If  you  would  leave  it  all  to  me, 
and  only  give  me  cart  blench,  I  will  take  care  that  you 
needn't  mind  having  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  here." 
This  loyal  allusion,  and  the  cart  blench,  generally  over- 
come all  scruples. 

At  the  luxurious  villa  the  arrangements  are  usually  in 
the  al  fresco  style  —  lanterns  "  glinting  "  through  the  trees 
—  (a  young  lady  used  this  very  expresf^ion,  almost  sitting 
on  my  fiddle)  —  and  we  are  commonly  at  such  entertain- 
ments disposed  in  a  little  ante-room  off  the  drawing-room, 
the  piano  being  drawn  across  the  door,  Spongini  thunder- 
ing away  in  the  centre,  whilst  we  fiddle  and  tootle  behind, 
forming  a  graceful  and  pyramidal  arrangement,  of  which 
Skipper  himself  is  apex.  Skipper  usually  "  leads "  on 
these  great  occasions,  violin  in  hand ;  but  this  is  little 
more  than  a  phrase  of  courtesy,  for,  curious  to  say,  he  is 
but  an  indifferent  musician,  and  it  is  more  his  manner,  and 
connection  with  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  that  lends  Skip- 
per's Band  its  prestige.  Skipper  always  furnishes  the 
"  engagement  cards,"  programmes,  etc.,  models  of  graceful 
treatment,  decorated  with  colored  cupids  attired  to  suit  th^ 
tropics,  and  perfumed  by  the  ubiquitous  Rimmel,  with 
more  prominence  given  to  the  name  of  Skipper,  and  of 
Skipper's  Band,  that  even  to  the  cupids.  They  generally 
run  somewhat  in  this  way :  — 


PEO GRAMME.  • 
LoLLYPOP  Villa,  June  30. 

1.  Quadrille,  "Mayonaise" 

2.  Valse,  "  Hamadryad  "     . 

3.  Polka  Mazurka,  "Swim-swum" 

4.  Lancers,  "  Jeel-Mahmoud,"  composed 

for  H.  R.  H.    the    Ranee-Mokanna's 
garden  party  ..... 

5.  Valse,  "  Lumps  of  Delight " 

etc.,  etc. 

SKIPPER'S  BAND. 


Skipper. 

SroFF. 

Skipper. 


Skipper. 
Spongini. 


The  music  of  the  above  may  be  hdd  of  Messrs.  Dong  and 
Minim. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Before  every  dance  there  is  hoisted  on 
the  piano  a  sort  of  cardboard  banner  of  large  size,  on  which 
is  displayed  the  name  of  the  dance,  but  in  even  more  con- 
spicuous letters,  the  collective  title  of  the  performers, 
thus : — 

Valse,  "Languishing  Eyes." 

SKIPPER'S  BAND. 

In  this  ingenious  way  the  name  of  Skipper's  Band  be- 
comfs,  as  it  were,  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  dancer's 
mind  ;  and  when  a  helpless  hostess  consults  her  friends  on 
the  ball  she  is  going  to  give  (as  only  helpless  hostesses  do), 
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they  always  say,  "  Oh,  of  course  you  will  have  Skipper  I  " 
The  pure  aristocracy  would  not  tolerate  this  ingenious 
mode  of  making  the  music -prominent ;  but  Skipper  looks 
chiefly  for  opulent  clients,  and  plays  always,  as  he  says, 
"  for  City  legs,"  the  proprietors  of  which  can  best  diacbarge 
his  rather  heavy  bill :  — 

To  attendiince  with  Skipper's  Band  — 

twelve  musicians 

Two  hundred  scented  fancy  progra.nmes 

To  hire  of  cabs 

To  Mr.  Skipper's  personal  attendance    . 
To  one  dozen  enlarged  card  programmes 


But  what  we  relish  far  more  than  this  is  the  professional 
visit  down  to  the  county  race,  or  opening  of  town-hall 
ball,  to  which  we  usually  repair  five-and-twenty  strong. 
This  junketing  is  always  agreeable,  as  there  is  no  mean 
limiting  of  expense,  and  we  are  treated  with  a  profuse 
liberality  and  generosity.  It  is  something  to  see  Skipper 
then,  standing'in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  with  the  privates 
of  his  regiment  behind  him,  leading  away  ferociously  like 
Sir  Michael  Costa,  making  believe  that  he  is  accountable 
for  those  crescendoes,  fortes,  and  piano,  and  that  "  light 
and  shade,"  for  which  the  local  newspaper  so  praises 
"  Skipper's  Band."  On  these  occasions  we  come  out  with 
"  the  brass,"  "  side  drums,"  and  triangles,  instruments  of 
noise,  which  we  dare  not  introduce  into  the  metropolis, 
and  which  indeed  would  not  be  desired  or  paid  for,  there. 
At  these  great  entertainments  we  see  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  looking  down  from  our  gallery.  Of  course  the 
dancing  is  kept  up  till  six  in  the  morning,  but  still  we  are 

Erepared  to  use  or  to  lose  the  whole  night,  so  it  makes 
ttle  difference.  How  they  do  cut  out  the  work,  while  we 
bray,  and  drum,  and  fiddle  above  the  crowd  below  —  an 
imposing  sight  —  tumbling  and  rushing  round  with  a  noble 
ardor  1  As  may  be  imagined,  we  play  better  when  looking 
down  on  our  dancers,  and  we,  both  of  us,  act  and  react  on 
each  other.  After  supper,  when  the  bunting  gentry  have 
drank  a  good  deal,  it  is  like  steeple-chasing,  and  Skipper, 
as  he  says  (with  a  confusion  of  metaphor  though),  takes  off 
the  break  and  lets  the  musical  mainsheet  go  with  a  run. 
Then  we  put  spurs  into  our  violins,  and  take  the  "  Kun-a- 
Muck "  galop  violently  'oross  country.  And  then  is  the 
time,  if  you  want  to  see  us  in  our  glory,  to  observe  the  per- 
formances of  Skipper's  Band. 


MR.  JOHN  STUART  MILL'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

That  this  curious  volume  delineates,  on  the  whole,  a 
man  marked  by  the  most  earnest  devotion  to  human  good, 
and  the  widest  intellectual  sympathies,  no  one  who  reads 
it  with  any  discernment  can  doubt.  But  it  is  both  a  very 
melancholy  book  to  read,  and  one  full  of  moral  paradoxes. 
It  is  very  sad,  in  the  first  instance,  to  read  the  story  of  the 
over- tutored  boy,  constantly  incurring  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure for  not  being  able  to  do  what  by  no  possibility 
could  he  have  done,  and  apparently  without  any  one  to 
love.  Mr.  James  Mill,  vivacious  talker,  and  in  a  narrow 
way  powerful  thinker  as  he  was,  was  evidently  as  an  edu- 
cator, on  his  son's  own  showing,  a  hard  master,  anxious  to 
reap  what  he  had  not  sown,  and  to  gather  what  he  had  not 
strawed,  or  as  that  son  himself  puts  it,  expecting  "  effects 
without  causes."  Not  that  the  father  did  not  teach  the 
child  with  all  his  might,  and  teach  in  many  respects  well ; 
but  then,  he  taught  the  boy  far  too  much,  and  expected 
him  to  learn  besides  a  great  deal  that  he  neither  tauoht 
him  nor  showed  him  where  to  find. 

The  child  began  Greek  at  three  years  old,  read  a  good 
deal  of  Plato  at  seven,  and  was  writing  what  he  flattered 
himself  was  "  something  serious,"  a  history  of  the  Roman 
Government, —  not  a  popular  history,  but  a  constitutional 
history  of  Rome,  —  by  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old. 
He  began   logic  at    twelve,  went   through   a   "  complete 


course  of  political  economy "  at  thirteen,  including  the 
most  intricate  j)oint8  of  the  theory  of  currency.  He  was 
a  constant  writer  for  the  Westminster  Review  at  eighteen, 
was  editing  Bentham's  "  Theory  of  Evidence  "  and  writing 
habitual  criticisms  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  at  nine- 
teen. At  twenty  he  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  on 
discovering  that  the  only  objects  of  life  for  which  he  lived, 
—  the  objects  of  social  and  political  reformers,  —  would, 
if  suddenly  and  completely  granted,  give  him  no  happiness 
whatever. 

Such  a  childhood  and  youth,  lived  apparently  without 
a  single  strong  affection,  —  for  his  relation  to  his  father 
was  one  of  deep  respect  and  fear,  rather  than  love,  and  he 
tells  us  frankly,  in  uescribing  the  melancholy  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  that  if  he  had  loved  any  one  well  enough  to 
confide  in  him,  the  melancholy  would  not  have  been,  — 
and  resulting  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  production  of 
what  Mr.  Mill  himself  says  might,  with  as  little  extrava- 
gance as  would  ever  be  involved  in  the  application  of  such 
a  phrase  to  a  human  being,  be  called  "  a  mere  reasoning 
machine,"  —  are  not  pleasant  subjects  of  contemplation, 
even  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  that  the  over- 
supply  of  study  and  under-supply  of  love,  did  not  prevent 
his  childhood  from  being  a  happy  one.  Nor  are  the  other 
personal  incidents  of  the  autobiography  of  a  different  cast. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fewness,  limited 
character,  and  apparently,  so  far  as  close  intercourse  was 
concerned,  temporary  duration,  of  most  of  Mr.  Mill's 
friendships.  The  one  close  and  intimate  friendship  of  his 
life,  which  made  up  to  him  for  the  insufficiency  of  all 
others,  that  with  the  married  lady  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  became  his  wife,  was  one  which  for  a  long 
time  subjected  him  to  slanders,  the  pain  of  which  his  sen- 
sitive nature  evidently  felt  very  keenly.  And  yet  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  though  in  his  own  conduct  he  had 
kept  free  from  all  stain,  his  example  was  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  mischievotis  one  for  others,  who  might  be 
tempted  by  his  moral  authority  to  follow  in  a  track  in 
which  they  would  not  have  had  the  strength  to  tread. 
Add  to  this  that  his  married  life  was  very  brief,  only 
seven  years  and  a  half,  being  unexpectedly  cut  short,  and 
that  his  passionate  reverence  for  his  wife's  memory  and 
genius  —  in  his  own  words,  "  a  religion  "  —  was  one  which, 
as  he  must  have  been  perfectly  sensible,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  to  appear  otherwise  than  extravagant,  not  to 
say  an  hallucination,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  yet  that  he  was  possessed  by  an  irresistible  yearning 
to  attempt  to  embody  it  in  all  the  tender  and  enthusiastic 
hyperbole  of  which  it  is  so  pathetic  to  find  a  man  who 
gained  his  fame  by  his  "dry -light"  a  master,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  human  incidents  in  Mr. 
Mill's  career  are  very  sad. 

True,  his  short  service  in  Parliament,  when  he  was  al- 
ready advanced  in  years,  was  one  to  bring  him  much  intel- 
lectual consideration  and  a  certain  amount  of  popularity. 
But  even  that  terminated  in  a  defeat,  and  was  hardly  suc- 
cessful enough  to  repay  him  for  the  loss  of  literary  produc- 
tiveness which  those  three  years  of  practical  drudgery 
imposed.  In  spite  of  the  evident  satisfaction  and  pride 
with  which  Mr.  Mill  saw  that  his  school  of  philosophy  had 
gained  rapid  ground  since  the  publication  of  his  "  Logic," 
and  that  his  large  and  liberal  view  of  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy  had  made  still  more  rapid  way  amongst  all 
classes,  the  record  of  his  life  which  he  leaves  behind  him 
is  not  even  in  its  own  tone,  and  still  less  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  reader,  a  bright  and  happy  one.  It  is  "  sick- 
lied o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  —  and  of  thought 
that  has  to  do  duty  for  much,  both  of  feeling  and  of  action, 
which  usually  goes  to  constitute  the  full  life  of  a  large 
mind. 

And  besides  the  sense  of  sadness  which  the  human  inci- 
dent of  the  autobioCTaphy  produces,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  story  itself  is  full  of  paradox  which  weighs  upon  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind.  Mr.  Mill  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  to  believe  that  Christianity  was  false,  and  that 
even  as  regards  natural  religion  there  was  no  ground  for 
faith.     How  far  he  retained  the  latter  opinion,  —  he  evi- 
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dently  did  retain  the  former,  —  it  is  understood  that  some 
future  work  will  tell  us.  But  in  the  mean  time,  he  is  most 
anxious  to  point  out  that  religion,  in  what  he  thinks  the 
best  sense,  is  possible  even  to  one  who  does  not  believe  in 
God.  That  best  sense  is  the  sense  in  which  religion  stands 
for  an  ideal  conception  of  a  Perfect  Being  to  which  those 
who  have  such  a  conception  "  habitually  refer  as  the  guide 
of  their  conscience,"  an  ideal,  he  says,  "  far  nearer  to  per- 
fection than  the  objective  Deity  of  those  who  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  find  absolute  goodness  in  the  author  of  a 
world  so  crowded  with  suffering  and  so  deformed  by  in- 
justice as  ours"  Unfortunately, however,  this  " ideal  con- 
ception of  a  Perfect  Being "  is  not  a  power  on  which 
human  nature  can  lean.  It  is  merely  its  own  best  thought 
of  itself;  so  that  it  dwindles  when  the  mind  and  heart 
contract,  and  vanishes  just  when  there  is  most  need  of 
help.  This  Mr.  Mill  himself  felt  at  one  period  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  underwent  a  crisis  which  appar- 
ently corresponded  in  his  own  opinion  to  the  state  of  mind 
that  leads  to  "  a  Wesleyan's  conversion."  We  wish  we 
could  extract  in  full  his  eloquent  and  impressive  descrip- 
tion of  this  rather  thin  moral  crisis.  Here  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  stage  :  — 

"  From  the  winter  of  1821,  when  first  I  read  Bentham,  and 
especially  from  the  commencement  of  the  Westminster  Review,  I 
had  what  might  truly  be  called  an  object  in  life;  to  be  a  re- 
former of  the  world.  My  conception  of  my  own  happiness  was 
entirely  identified  with  this  object.  The  personal  sympathies  I 
wished  for  were  those  of  fellow-laborers  in  this  enterprise.  I 
endeavored  to  pick  up  as  many  flowers  as  I  could  by  the  way  ; 
but  as  a  serious  and  permanent  personal  satisfaction  to  rest  upon, 
my  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  this  ;  and  Iwas  accustomed  to 
felicitate  myself  on  the  certainty  of  a  happy  life  which  I  enjoyed, 
through  placing  my  happiness  in  something  durable  and  distant, 
in  which  some  progress  might  be  always  making,  while  it  could 
never  be  exhausted  by  complete  attainment.  This  did  very  well 
for  several  years,  during  which  the  general  improvement  going 
on  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  myself  as  engaged  with  others  in 
struggling  to  promote  it,  seemed  enough  to  fill  up  an  interesting 
and  animated  existence.  But  the  time  came  when  I  awakened 
from  this  as  from  a  dream.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  I 
was  in  a  dull  state  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionally 
liable  to  ;  unsusceptible  to  enjoyment  or  pleasurable  excitement; 
one  of  those  moods  when  what  is  pleasure  at  other  times,  be- 
comes insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state,  I  should  think,  in  which 
converts  to  Methodism  usually  are,  when  smitten  by  their  first 
'  conviction  of  sin.'  In  this  frame  of  mind  it  occurred  to  me  to 
put  the  question  directly  to  myself:  '  Suppose  that  all  your  ob- 
jects in  hfe  were  realized  ;  that  all  the  changes  in  insdtutions 
and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  be  com- 
pletely eflPected  at  this  very  instant ;  would  this  be  a  great  joy 
and  happiness  to  you  ? '  And  an  irrepressible  self  consciousness 
distinctly  answered,  '  No  ! '  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me  : 
the  whole  foundation  on  which  my  life  was  constructed  fell  down. 
All  my  happiness  was  to  have  been  found  in  the  continual  pur- 
suit of  this  end.  The  end  had  ceased  to  charm,  and  how  couM 
there  ever  again  be  any  interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemed  to 
have  nothing  left  to  live  for.  At  first  I  hoped  that  the  cloud 
would  pass  away  of  itself;  but  it  did  ilot.  A  night's  sleep,  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  smajler  vexauons  of  life,  had  no  effect 
on  it.  I  awoke  to  a  renewed  consciousness  of  the  woful  fact.  I 
carried  it  with  me  into  all  companies,  into  all  occupations. 
Hardly  anything  had  power  to  cause  me  even  a  few  minutes' 
oblivion  of  it.  For  .some  months  the  cloud  seemed  to  grow  thicker 
and  thicker.  The  lines  in  Coleridge's  '  Dejectjon  '  —  Iwas  not 
then  acquainted  with  them  —  exactly  describe  my  case:  — 
*  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  drowsy,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief, 

Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.' 

In  vain  I  sought  relief  from  my  favorite  books  ;  those  memorials 
of  past  nobleness  and  greatness  from  which  I  had  always  hitherto 
drawn  strength  and  animation.  I  read  them  now  without  feel- 
ing, or  with  the  accustomed  feeling  minus  all  its  charm  ;  and  I 
became  persuaded,  that  my  love  of  mankind,  and  of  excellence 
for  its  own  sake,  had  worn  itself  out.  I  sought  no  comfort  by 
speaking  to  others  of  what  I  felt  If  I  had  loved  any  one  suf- 
ficiently to  make  confiding  my  griefs  a  necessity,  I  should  not 
have  been  in  the  condition  I  was." 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Mill  felt  the  deep  (jraving  for  a  more 
permanent  and  durable  source  of   spiritual    life  than  any 
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which  the  most  beneficent  activity  spent  in  patching  up 
human  institutions  and  laboriously  recasting  the  structure 
of  human  society,  could  secure  him,  —  that  he  himself  had 
a  suspicion  that,  to  use  the  language  of  a  book  he  had  been 
taught  to  make  light  of,  his  soul  was  thirsting  for  God,  and 
groping  after  an  eternal  presence,  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being.  What  is  strange  and  almost 
burlesque,  if  it  were  not  so  melancholy,  is  the  mode  in  which 
thi.s  moral  crisis  culminates.  A  ^Qw  tears  shed  over  Mar- 
montel's  "  Memoires,"  and  the  fit  passed  away  :  — 

"  Two  lines  of  Coleridge,  in  whom  alone  of  all  writers  I  have 
found  a  true  description  of  what  I  felt,  were  often  in  my  thoughts, 
not  at  this  time  (for  I  had  never  read  them),  but  in  a  later 
period  of  the  same  mental  malady  :  — 

'  Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live.' 

In  all  probability  my  case  was  by  no  means  so  peculiar  as  I 
fancied  it,  and  I  doubt Tiot  that  many  others  have  passed  through 
a.  similar  state ;  but  the  idiosyncrasies  of  my  education  had 
given  to  the  general  phenomenon  a  special  character,  which 
made  it  seem  the  natural  effect  of  causes  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  time  to  remove.  I  frequently  asked  myself,  if  I  could, 
or  if  I  was  bound  to  go  on  living,  when  life  must  be  passed  in 
this  manner.  I  generally  answered 'to  myself,  that  I  did  not 
think  I  could  possibly  bear  it  beyond  a  year.  When,  however, 
not  more  than  half  that  duration  of  time  had  elapsed,  a  small 
ray  of  light  broke  in  upon  my  gloom.  I  was  reading,  accident- 
ally, Marmontel's  '  Memoires,'  and  came  to  the  passage  which 
relates  his  father's  death,  the  distressed  position  of  the  family, 
and  the  sudden  inspiration  by  which  he,  then  a  mere  boy,  felt 
and  made  them  feel  that  be  would  be  everything  to  them  — 
would  supply  the  place  of  all  that  they  had  lost.  A  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  scene  and  its  feelings  came  over  me,  and  I  was 
moved  to  tears.  From  this  moment  my  burden  grew  lighter. 
The  oppression  of  the  thought  that  all  feeling  was  dead  within 
me,  was  gone.  I  was  no  longer  hopeless  ;  I  was  not  a  stock  or 
a  stone  I  had  still,  it  seemed,  some  of  the  material  out  of 
which  all  worth  of  character,  and  all  capacity  for  happiness,  are 
made.  Relieved  from  my  ever-present  sense  of  irremediable 
wretchedness,  I  gradually  found  that  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
life  could  again  give  me  some  pleasure  ;  that  I  could  again  find 
enjoyment,  not  intense,  but  sufficient  for  cheerfulness,  in  sun- 
shine and  sky,  in  books,  in  conversation,  in  public  affairs ;  and 
that  there  was  once  more  excitement,  though  of  a  moderate 
kind,  in  exerting  myself  for  my  opinions,  and  for  the  public 
good.  Thus  the  cloud  gradually  drew  off,  and  I  again  enjoyed 
life :  and  though  I  had  several  relapses,  some  of  which  lasted 
many  months,  I  never  again  was  as  miserable  as  I  had  been." 

And  the  only  permanent  instruction  which  this  experience 
lefl  behind  it  seems  to  have  been  curiously  slight.  It  pro- 
duced a  threefold  moral  result,  —  first,  a  grave  alarm  at  the 
dangerously  undermining  capacities  of  his  own  power  of 
moral  analysis,  which  promised  to  unravel  all  those  artifi- 
cial moral  webs  of  painful  and  pleasurable  associations  with 
injurious  and  useful  actions,  respectively,  which  his  father 
had  so  laboriously  woven  for  him  during  his  childhood  and 
youth  ;  and  further,  two  notable  practical  conclusions,  — 
one,  that  in  order  to  attain  happiness  (which  he  "  never 
wavered  "  in  regarding  as  "  the  test  of  all  rules  of  conduct 
and  the  end  of  life  "),  the  best  strategy  is  a  kind  of  flank 
march,  —  to  aim  at  something  else,  at  some  ideal  end,  not 
consciously  as  a  means  to  happiness,  but  as  an  end  in  itself, 
—  so,  he  held,  may  you  have  a  better  chance  of  securing 
happiness  by  the  way,  than  you  can  by  any  direct  pursuit 
of  it,  —  and  the  other,  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  cultivate 
the  feelings,  the  passive  susceptibilities,  as  well  as  the  ' 
reasoning  and  active  powers,  if  the  utilitarian  life  is  to  be 
made  enjoyable.  Snrely  a  profound  sense  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  ordinary  human  success  to  the  cravings  of  the 
human  spirit  was  never  followed  by  a  less  radical  moral 
change.  That  it  resulted  in  a  new  breadth  of  sympathy 
with  writers  like  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  whose  funda- 
mental modes  of  thought  and  faith  Mr.  Mill  entirely  re- 
jected, but  for  whose  modes  of  sentiment,  after  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  somehow  managed,  not  very  intelligibly,  to 
make  room,  is  very  true  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  this  gave 
a  new  largeness  of  tone  to  his  writings,  and  gave  him  a 
real  superiority  in  all  matters  of  taste  to  the  utilitarian 
clique  to  which  he  had  belonged,  —  results  Tvhich  enor- 
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mously  widened  the  scope  of  his  influence,  and  changed 
him  from  the  intTe  expositor  of  a  single  school  of  psy- 
chology into  the  thoughtful  critic  of  many  <lifferent  schools. 
But  as  far  as  we  can  jutlge,  all  this  now  breadth  was  gained 
at  the  cost  of  a  certain  haze  which,  from  this  time  forth, 
spread  itself  over  his  grasp  of  the  first  principles  which  he 
still  professed  to  hold.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  a  utili- 
tarian, but  he  ceased  to  distinguish  between  the  duty  of 
promoting  your  own  happiness  and  of  promoting  anybody 
else's,  and  never  could  make  it  clear  where  be  found  his 
moral  obligation  to  sacrifice  the  former  to  the  latter.  He 
still  maintained  that  actions,  and  not  sentiments,  are  the 
true  subjects  of  ethical  discrimination  ;  but  he  discovered 
that  there  was  a  significance  which  he  had  never  before  sus- 
pected, even  in  sentiments  and  emotions  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  the  origin  was  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary. He  did  not  cease  to  declaim  against  the  prejudices 
engendered  by  the  intuitional  theory  of  philosophy,  but  he 
made  it  one  of  his  peculiar  distinctions  as  an  Experience 
philosopher,  that  he  recommended  the  fostering  of  new 
prepossessions,  only  distinguished  from  the  prejudices  he 
strove  to  dissipate  by  being,  in  his  opinion,  harmless, 
though  quite  as  little  based  as  those  in  ultimate  or  objective 
truth.  He  maintained  as  strongly  as  ever  that  the  charac- 
ter of  man  is  formed  by  circumstances,  but  he  discovered 
that  the  will  can  act  upon  circumstances,  and  so  modify  its 
own  future  capability  of  willing  ;  and  though  it  is  in  his 
opinion  circumstances  which  enable  or  induce  the  will  thus 
to  act  upon  circumstances,  he  thought  and  taught  that  this 
makes  all  the  difference  between  fatalism  and  the  doctrine 
of  cause  and  ef!ect  as  applied  to  character.  After  his  in- 
flux of  new  light,  he  remained  as  sti'ong  a  democrat  as 
ever,  but  he  ceased  to  believe  in  the  self-interest  principle 
as  universally  efficient  to  produce  good  government  when 
applied  to  multitudes,  and  indeed  qualified  his  democratic 
theory  by  an  intellectual  aristocracy  of  feeling  which  to 
our  minds  is  the  essence  of  exclusiveness.  "  A  person  of 
high  intellect,"  he  writes,  "  should  never  go  into  unintel- 
lectual  society,  unless  he  can  enter  it  as  an  apostle  ;  yet  he 
is  the  only  person  with  high  objects,  who  can  ever  enter  it 
at  all."  You  can  hardly  have  exclusiveness  more  extreme 
than  that,  or  a  doctrine  more  strangely  out  of  moral  sym- 
pathy with  the  would-be  universalism  of  the  Benthamite 
theory.  In  fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Mill's  unquestionable 
breadth  of  philosophic  treatment  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  a 
certain  ambiguity  which  fell  oter  the  root-principles  of  his 
philosophy,  —  an  ambiguity  by  which  he  gained  for  it  a 
more  catholic  repute  than  it  deserved.  The  result  of  the 
moral  crisis  through  which  Mr.  Mill  passed  at  the  age  of 
twenty  may  be  described  briefly,  in  our  opinion,  as  this,  — 
that  it  gave  him  tastes  far  in  advance  of  his  philosophy, 
foretastes  in  fact  of  a  true  philosophy  ;  and  that  this  moral 
flavor  of  something  truer  and  wider,  served  him  in  place  of 
the  substance  of  anything  truer  and  wider,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

The  part  of  the  "  Autobiography  "  which  we  like  least, 
though  it  is,  on  the  whole,  that  on  which  we  are  most  at  one 
with  Mr.  Mill,  is  the  section  in  which  he  reviews  his  short 
but  thoughtful  Parliamentary  career.  The  tone  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  is  too  selt-important,  too  minutely  ego- 
tistic, for  the  dry  and  abstract  style  in  which  it  is  told.  It 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Parliamentary  struggles 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  actors  in  them  except  himself.  The  best  part  of 
the  "  Autobiography,"  except  the  remarkable  and  masterly 
sketch  of  his  father,  Mr.  James  Mill,  is  the  account  of  the 
growth  of  his  own  philosophic  creed  in  relation  to  Logic 
and  Political  Economy,  but  this  is  of  course  a  part  only  in- 
telligible to  the  students  of  his  more  abstract  works. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  will  be  found,  we  think,  even  by 
Mr.  Mill's  most  strenuous  disciples,  a  dreary  one.  It  shows 
that  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Mill's  genuine  and  generous  com- 
passion for  human  misery  and  his  keen  desire  to  alleviate 
it,  his  relation  to  concrete  humanity  was  of  a  very  confined 
and  reserved  kind,  —  one  brightened  by  few  personal  ties, 
and  those  few  not,  except  in  about  two  cases,  really  hearty 
ones.     The  multitude  was  to  him  an  oljject  of  compassion 


and  of  genuine  beneficence,  but  he  had  no  pleasure  in  men, 
no  delight  in  actual  intercourse  with  this  strange,  various, 
homely  world  of  motley  faults  and  virtues.  His  nature 
was  composed  of  a  few  very  fine  threads,  but  wanted  a 
certain  strength  of  basis,  and  the  general  effect,  though  one 
of  high  and  even  enthusiastic  disinterestedness,  is  meagre 
and  pallid.  His  tastes  were  refined,  but  there  was  a  want 
of  homeliness  about  his  hopes.  He  was  too  strenuously 
didactic  to  be  in  sympathy  with  man,  and  too  incessantly 
Analytic  to  throw  his  burden  upon  God.  There  was  some- 
thing overstrained  in  all  that  was  noblest  in  him,  this 
excess  seeming  to  be  by  way  of  compensation,  as  it  were, 
for  the  number  of  regions  of  life  in  which  he  found  little  or 
nothing  where  other  men  find  so  much.  He  was  strangely 
deficient  in  humor,  which,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  regret, 
for  had  he  had  it,  his  best  work  woald  in  all  probability 
have  been  greatly  hampered  by  such  a  gift.  Unique  in  in- 
tellectual ardor  Jind  moral  disinterestedness,  of  tender  heart 
and  fastidious  tastes,  though  narrow  in  his  range  of  practi- 
cal sympathies,  his  name  will  long  be  famous  as  that  of  the 
most  wide-minded  and  generous  of  political  economists,  the 
most  disinterested  of  Utilitarian  moralists,  and  the  most 
accomplished  and  impartial  of  empirical  philosophers.  But 
as  a  man,  there  was  in  him  a  certain  poverty  of  nature,  in 
spite  of  the  nobleness  in  him,  —  a  monotonous  joylessness, 
in  spite  of  the  hectic  sanguineness  of  his  theoretic  creed, — 
a  want  of  genial  trust,  which  spurred  on  into  an  almost 
artificial  zeal  his  ardor  for  philosophic  reconstruction;  and 
these  are  qualities  which  will  probably  put  a  well-marked 
limit  on  the  future  propagation  of  an  influence  such  as  few 
writers  on  such  subjects  have  ever  before  attained  within 
the  period  of  their  own  life-time. 
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The  usual  misty  vapor  which  providentially  dims  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  had  van- 
ished for  the  nonce,  and  his  majesty  was  blazing  away 
right  over  one's  head  most  mercilessly  as  we  shoved  off 

from  her  H.  M.  S. for  the  shore.     We  had  a  good  two 

miles'  pull  before  we  could  reach  the  outside  edge  of  that 
never-ending  surf  which  beats  so  unrelentingly  along  the 
whole  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  should  await  the  ar- 
rival of  canoes  from  the  shore,  it  being  impossible,  or  at 
least  extremely  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  land  in  ships' 
boats,  and  consequently  very  properly  forbidden  by  the 
Admiralty.  After  we  had  shifted  into  the  canoes,  the  boat 
would  return  to  the  ship,  and  lie  to  for  us  in  the  same  place 
towards  sunset.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air  ;  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  that  of  oil,  heaving  with  huge  round  swells 
towards  the  shore,  whence  comes  to  us  the  long  continuous 
thunder  of  the  surf.  Before  us  are  the  white  battlements 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  crowning  a  low  reef  of  rock  ;  at  the 
back  of  the  castle,  whitewashed  houses  and  towers  are 
dotted  about  the  rising  ground,  otherwise  covered  with  the 
most  luxurious  vegetation.  On  the  top  of  the  height  stand 
out  three  small  forts,  which  command  the  castle  and  town 
at  their  feet,  the  native  quarter  of  which,  built  of  a  red- 
colored  mixture  called  here  swish,  and  in  our  own  west 
country  at  home,  c6bb,  is  very  extensive,  and  spreads  it- 
self away  to  the  eastward.  On  the  top  of  the  centre  fort 
is  a  lighthouse,  one  of  the  four  which  illuminate  this  side 
of  the  continent  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Cape,  and  un- 
like its  neighbor  at  Monrovia,  some  three  hundred  and 
more  miles  to  the  westward,  shines  out  pretty  steadily  ;  the 
latter  is  visible  only  when  the  great  republic  of  Liberia  is 
in  funds. 

But  the  roar  of  the  surf  is  becoming  louder,  and  one 
can  see  the  lustrous  halos  made  by  the  huge  swells  on 
which  we  have  been  riding,  as  they  dash  themselves  in 
clouds  of  foam  upon  the  black  reef  on  which  the  castle  is 
built ;  and  here,  leaping  through  the  breakers,  come  the 
canoes  which  are  to  land  us.  So  we  lie  to  on  our  oars,  and 
watch  them  coming  alongside.  They  are  each  manned  by 
six  or  seven  stalwart  negroes,  naked  all  but  a  clout  — 
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"stripped  to  a  gantline,"  as  one  of  our  boat's  crew  forward 
observes  —  and  singing  with  might  and  main  to  something 
very  like  a  Gregorian  chant :  — 

Ma  ma  cum  agin, 

A  cum  agin,  a  cum  agin. 

This  is  not  only  a  welcome  to  us  white  men,  but  also  an 
invigorating  chorus  by  which  they  nerve  themselves  in 
their  paddling,  to  overcome  a  more  than  usually  obstinate 
sea.  The  canoes  are  hollow  "  dug-outs  "  —  that  is,  consist 
of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  and  rudely  finished  off  in 
the  bow  and  stern.  The  better  sort  have  some  weather- 
boards built  up  forward,  to  take  the  seas,  and  into  one  of 
these  it  is  always  desirable  to  get,  however  temptingly 
smooth  the  water  may  appear  to  be.  There  was  hardly 
room  for  three  of  us  to  crouch  down  forward,  for  these 
wretched  craft  boast  of*  no  thwarts  ;  and  thus  bent  double, 
off  we  paddle  to  -dash  through  a  boiling  surf,  with  a  wild 
boat's  crew  singing  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  distraction, 
hissing  savagely  through  their  clenched  teeth  as  they  dig 
us  out  a  passage  through  the  breakers,  and  resuming  their 
monotonous  welcome,  as,  rounding  a  little  jutting  reef,  we 
are  paddled  to  the  shore  in  comparatively  smooth  water 
with  "  Ma  ma  cum  agin."  It  is  an  excitement,  I  will  not 
say  worth  going  through,  but  one  that  never  fails  to  make 
the  pulse  beat  a  little  quicker,  and  the  heart  wish  that  one 
was  well  through  all  the  turbulence  and  the  danger.  A 
dusky  crowd  is  on  the  sands,  who  rush  at  you,  and  fist  you, 
and  quarrel  for  you,  and  talk  for  you !  Good  heavens  ! 
how  our  colored  brothers  will  talk;  and  amidst  loud  con- 
gratulations, and  louder  demands  for  "  dash  "  for  carrying 
you  ashore,  which  office  they  perform  very  much  as  if  you 
were  a  sack  of  corn,  at  last  we  find  ourselves  on  terra  firma. 
We  are  now  right  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  ;  and  a 
gateway  opens  close  upon  the  landing-place,  with  its  pic- 
turesque sentry  grinning  with  true  negro  sympathy  at  the 
animated  disputes  we  leave  behind  us  amongst  our  carriers 
and  canoe-men.  Picturesque  he  was  not  by  reason  of  his 
black  face  —  these  were  common  enough  —  but  on  account 
of  his  Zouave  uniform,  which,  however  ill  adapted  men  say 
it  is  for  African  service,  is  certainly  the  handsomest  in  her 
Majesty's  service.  After  passing  under  the  narrow,  and  by 
no  means  over  cleanly  archway,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  open  court  and  parade-ground.  The  interior  of  the 
castle  may  be  said  roughly  to  be  divided  into  two  courts  by 
the  officer's  messroom,  which  is  over  the  quarters  of  the 
men  ;  the  eastern  court,  in  which  we  now  are,  is  the  larger 
of  the  two ;  and  here  are  laid  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
L.  E.  L.  and  of  her  husband,  G.  Maclean,  a  former  gover- 
nor of  the  castle.  Their  resting-places  are  alongside  each 
other,  undivided  in  death  at  least,  whatever  credence  may 
have  been  given  to  the  scandals  which  were  once  so  rife 
about  Mrs.  Alaclean's  untimely  end;  but  time  has  been 
almost  as  hostile  to  the  humble  tiles  which  here  mark  her 
grave  as  it  has  been  to  the  reputation  of  her  poems.  Who 
reads  tbem  now  ?  Soon  all  trace  of  these  two  tombs  — 
some  red  and  blue  tiling  let  into  the  pavement  of  the  pa- 
rade, in  the  shape  of  a  St.  George's  Cross,  with  the  initials 
of  her  maiden  name,  L.  E.  L.  (which  she  once  made 
so  popular),  on  the  arm  of  the  cross,  and  G.  M.  (those 
of  her  husband)  on  a  plain  St.  Andrew's  Cross  —  all 
trace  of  these  must  soon  vanish,  for  the  tiling  is  already 
much  dislocated  and  broken.  Yet  who  could  stand  over 
them,  in  this  dreadful,  deadly,  pestilential  place,  without 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  one  who 
in  time  past  was  the  idol  of  society,  and  whose  life  was 
ended  so  mysteriously  and  suddenly  on  such  a  spot !     A 

f;ood  and  lofty  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  head  of  these 
ading  memorials  to  the  officers'  messroom,  to  which  we  are 
heartily,  if  not  vociferously,  invited  by  the  languid  occu- 
pants, who  are  at  tiffin.  But  instead  of  taking  the  reader 
in  to  luncheon,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  brief  his- 
tory of  the  old  castle  itself. 

It  was  the  last  possession  lefTt  us  at  the  end  of  the  war 
between  ourselves  and  the  Dutch  in  16G7,  who,  having 
previously  destroyed  the  original  monopoly  of  the  Portu- 
guese, hoped  to  substitute  for  it  another  of  their  own.    From 


that  time  to  this,  a  very  spirited  competition,  with  many 
alternations  of  fortune,  went  on  between  us  until  1867, 
when  the  Dutch  found  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  their 
forts  and  dependencies  so  great,  and  so  expensive,  that 
after  exchanging  Accra  for  our  scattered  western  forts  of 
Axim  and  Dixcove  in  1868,  they  last  year  ceded  the  whole 
of  their  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  reader,  including  the  present  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Ashantees  and  ourselves,  the  fine  old 
fortress  of  St.  George  d'Elmina,  whose  white  towers  and 
battlements,  some  seven  miles  to  the  westward,  shine  in 
the  distance. 

But,  meanwhile,  these  old  walls  of  Cape  Coast  have 
seen  many  vicissitudes.  The  Ashantees  who  are  now 
pressing  our  gallant  blue-jackets  and  marines  so  hard, 
have  always  claimed  sovereign  rights  over  this  seaboard, 
rights  grounded  upon  the  plea  of  their  having  defeated  the 
Fantees,  the  tribe  immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Coast,  and  the  sea-shore.  The  first  time  we  were 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Ashantees  was  in  1807, 
they  having  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  Fantee  territory, 
and  advanced  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Again, 
four  years  later,  in  1811,  a  second  invasion  took  place,  to 
avenge  an  unprovoked  assault  made  by  the  Fantees  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Accra,  because  they  had  not  assisted  them 
in  1807. 

Again,  in  1817,  an  invasion  took  place,  which  caused 
the  greatest  distress  among  the  Fantees ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish, having  interfered  to  protect  them,  were  themselves 
blockaded  in  this  castle,  and  with  such  determination,  that 
the  government  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  the 
imminent  danger  which  threatened  the  place,  to  advance 
a  large  sum  of  money,  which  the  king  of  Ashantee  had 
demanded  from  the  Fantees;  with  this  the  invader  was 
contented,  and  returned  to  Coomassie,  his  capital. 

The  result  of  these  repeated  incursions  induced  the 
government  to  request  the  home  authorities  to  fit  out  an 
embassy  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of  Ashantee.  This  course 
was  approved  of,  and  resulted  in  a  treaty  being  ratified 
between  Ashantee  and  ourselves,  and  the  placing  of  ^ 
British  Resident  at  the  capital  Coomassie,  together  with  •& 
great  increase  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
Soon,  however,  fresh  complications  arose  after  the  arrival 
of  a  minister  sent  direct  from  the  home  government  to  re- 
side at  Coomassie,  who  framed  a  new  treaty  with  the  king, 
which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  at  Cape  Coast ; 
and  the  home  government,  after  the  whole  subject  had  been 
fully  investigated  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  years  1816,  and  1817,  brought  in  a  suit  abolishing 
the  African  Company,  and  transferring  to  the  crown  all 
its  forts  and  possessions.  This  took  place  in  1821  and 
in  1822,  Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  the  able  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Cape  Coast 
dependency  as  well.  He,  adopting  a  war  policy,  soon 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  War  was  declared  by  the 
Ashantees,  who  immediately  invaded  our  territory,  and 
at  last,  January  21,  1824,  on  the  banks  of  the  Prah,  took 
place  the  disastrous  battle  of  Assam  neon. 

A  large  body  of  the  Ashantees  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  crossed  the  river  higher  up,  and  attacked  Sir  Charles 
in  flank  and  rear,  cutting  his  army  to  pieces.  The  gov- 
ernor, badly  wounded,  retired  to  a  part  of  the  field  where 
his  ally,  the  king  of  Denkera,  and  his  people  still  offered  a 
stout  defence ;  but  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  denied,  and 
there  remained  nothing  but  flight.  Mr.  Williams,  the  gov- 
ernor's secretary,  fell  stunned  by  a  ball,  and  was  captured 
by  the  enemy,  but  was  rescued  from  death  by  a  caboceer,  or 
chief,  who  had  formerly  received  some  kindness  at  his 
hands.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  horrified  to  see 
around  him  the  headless  trunks  of  Sir  Charles  and  two  of 
his  officers.  He  remained  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the 
Ashantee  camp,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  was 
regularly  locked  up  at  night  in  the  same  hut  with  the 
heads  of  his  unfortunate  comrades,  which  by  some  peculiar 

[)rocess  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  The 
jeart  of  Sir  Charles  was  eaten  by  the  chit;fs,  in  order  that 
they  might  obtain  a  share  of  his  bravery ;  and  his  flesh. 
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dried,  together  with  his  bones,  was  divided  among  the 
caboceers  of  the  army,  to  act  as  charms. 

After  their  victory,  the  Ashantees  opened  negotiations 
with  us ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  through  tlie  intervention  of 
the  Dutch  governor  of  Elmina,  was  restored  to  his  friends, 
being  brought  into  that  fortress  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  This  was  the  only  practical 
result  of  the  Ashantee  overtures,  and  fresh  efforts  were 
made  by  the  garrison  of  Cape  Coast  to  retrieve  their  mis- 
fortunes. The  blue-jackets  and  marines  were  landed  from 
the  pquadron,  and  garrisoned  the  castle  and  outlying  forts, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  military  and  native  allies  marched 
to  attack  the  enemy.  A  hard-fought  but  drawn  battle  was 
the  consequence,  and  Colonel  Sutherland  recalled  the 
trooj)s  within  the  castle. 

Meanwhile,  (he  old  king,  Osai  Tutu,  had  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Osai  Okotu,  who  resumeil  the 
offensive,  and  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  walls  of  Cape 
Coast.  Most  vigorous  exertions  were  made  to  put  the 
place  in  a  state  of  defence.  All  the  male  inhabitants  were 
exhorted  to  offer  the  most  determined  resistance  ;  not  only 
were  the  ships'  companies  of  the  men-of-war  landed  to  man 
the  guns,  but  the  seaman  from  merchantmen  in  the  roads 
were  also  disembarked  ;  and  soon  this  force  was  strength- 
ened by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  man-of-war  with  a  con- 
siderable detachment  of  the  African  corps.  Another 
general  engagement  took  place,  terminated  only  by  the 
fall  of  night,  and  although  a  renewal  of  the  action  was 
expected  the  next  day,  yet  what  British  and  native  valor 
could  not  do,  ther  deadly  nature   of  the  climate  accom- 

Slished ;  decimated  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox  and 
ysentery,  and  by  the  starvation,  which,  however,  was 
producing  the  saooe  dreadful  effects  in  Cape  Coast  Town, 
the  Ashantees  retired,  after  reducing  the  surrounding 
country  to  a  wilderness,  and,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a 
ship  from  England  laden  with  rice,  starvation  must  have 
swept  off  those  of  our  allies  whom  pestilence  had  spared. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  September  1826,  a  decisive 
victory  was  obtained  by  ourselves  and  our  allies  at  the 
village  of  Dodowah,  some  twenty  miles  from  Accra  ;  here 
ten  thousand  Ashantees  attacked  with  the  utmost  gallantry 
eleven  thousand  English  and  native  troops,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  in  the  centre  of  the  allied  forces;  but  Colonel 
Purdon,  bringing  up  the  reserve,  drove  them  back  with 
grape  and  rockets.  The  Ashantees,  thrown  into  confusion 
by  these  unheard-of  projectiles,  never  rallied  again ;  and 
although  they  did  not  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  remained 
on  the  field  that  night,  the  king,  instead  of  renewing  the 
attack,  withdrew  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  retired  to 
Cooma.ssie,  where,  after  many  attempts  at  negotiation, 
which  languished  for  several  years,  the  king  made  peace  in 
1831,  sending  one  of  his  nephews  to  Cape  Coast  as  a 
hostage,  together  with  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  as 
securities  for  future  good  conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  old  Ashantee  wars  ;  and 
as  these  lines  are  written,  it  seems  as  if  the  old  story  is 
repeating  itself.  Knowing  the  place  as  well  as  the  writer 
does,  there  is  not  much  to  fear  on  our  part,  except  from  the 
climate  and  the  want  of  food.  Nothing  can  save  our  noble 
fellows  from  the  first  of  these  evils ;  and  for  the  second,  it  is 
most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  government  will  use  every 
exertion  to  supply  our  blue-jaokets  and  marines  with  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables.  All  these  must  be  imported;  for 
although  the  industry  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  always 
produced  an  excellent  amount  of  the  latter,  yet  we  must 
recollect  that  the  gardens  of  these  devoted  men  are  some 
miles  from  the  castle  and  town,  and  must  now  have  been 
long  ago  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  As  for  the  former,  the 
supply  of  beef  always  came  from  Sierra  Leone,  for  nothing 
in  tne  shape  of  ox,  ass,  or  horse  can  live  at  Cape  Coast. 

Suppose  we  take  a  walk  outside  the  castle  walls.  The 
great  and  western  gateway  lets  us  out  into  the  western 
parade-ground,  which  has  upon  our  right  the  garrisoned 
chapel,  a  neat  little  whitewashed  structure,  with  some 
attempts  at  stained  glass  in  its  windows  ;  on  our  left,  the 
surf  of  old  ocean  is  thundering  ;  the  road  leads  straight  on 
for  Elmina  along  the  sea-shore;  while  the  "  bush  "  —  as 


the  thick,  suffocating  forests  are  called  —  closely  confines 
it  on  the  land  side.  As  far  as  roads  go  in  Africa,  this  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  and  about  a  mile  or  so  from  the  castle, 
brings  us  to  the  cemetery,  a  huge,  ragged-looking  place, 
crowded  with  dilapidated  monuments,  some  of  them  of  very 
expensive  constructions  but  unable  to  stand  the  wear  of 
the  climate  any  better  than  the  poor  fellows  who  rest  be- 
neath them,  fbe  whole  ground  ii  covered  with  the  long 
and  prickly  tendrils  of  the  sensitive  plant,  which  swarm 
over  the  ruins,  and  render  what  remains  of  the  inscriptions 
almost  undecipherable.  Before  reaching  this  most  melan- 
choly spot,  we  passed  on  our  left  a  lofty  plane-tree,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  foi'ming  the  favorite  seat  of  poor 
Mrs.  Maclean  during  her  brief  sojourn  here.  It  is  difficult 
to  read  the  subjoined  extract  from  one  of  her  poems,  com- 
posed beneath  this  very  tree,  without  feeling  how  com- 
pletely the  aspirations  of  the  writer  have  oeen  unful- 
filled :  — 

I  am  myself  but  a  vile  link     ' 
Amid  life's  weary  chain. 

But  I  have  spoken  hallowed  words, 
Oh.  do  not  say  in  vain  I 

My  first,  my  last,  ray  only  wish  — 

Say,  will  my  charmed  chords 
Wake  to  the  morning  li^ht  of  fame, 

And  breathe  again  my  words  ? 

Will  the  pale  youth  by  bis  dim  lamp, 

Himself  a  dying  flame, 
From  many  an  antique  scroll  beside 

Chouse  that  wliich  bears  my  name  1 

Let  music  make  less  terrible 

The  silence  of  the  dead, 
I  care  not,  so  my  spirit  last 

Long  after  lite  has  fled. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  her  powers ;  and  one  can- 
not deny  that  the  oblivion  which  has  so  rapidly  and  surely 
overtaken  them  is  undeserved. 

There  are  some  very  good  houses  indeed  at  Cape  Coast : 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  for  instance,  those  of  certain 
merchants,  and  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  which  has  also 
built  a  very  substantial  and  commodious  chapel,  with  a 
small  square  embattled  tower  at  its  southern  end,  looking 
quite  imposing,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  principal  streets. 

But  we  have  meanwhile  forgotten,  in  this  land  of  gold 
even,  the  real  object  of  our  visit,  which  was,  I  confess,  not 
so  much  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mrs.  Maclean's  grave, 
and  satisfy  our  curiosity  about  the  settlement,  as  to  pro- 
cure some  of  the  native  jewelry,  as  mementoes  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  How  much  gold  is  produced  annually,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  on  gala  days  all  the  native  women  of  any  conse- 
quence are  decorated  with  large  quantities  of  it ;  their 
slave-girls  appear  with  necklaces  and  armlets  and  anklets 
of  the  precious  metal,  sometimes  consisting  only  of  the 
nuggets  simply  strung  together,  while  others  wear  rather 
rudely  fashioned  ornaments ;  but  all  these  denote  at  any 
rate  that  gold  is  still  very  plentiful ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
if  only  the  climate  permitted  good  European  labor,  or  that 
the  natives  were  industrious,  much  more  might  be  acquired 
than  we  have  any  idea  of  at  present. 

You  will  meet  on  these  festivals  ladies  of  color  with  their 
wool  variously  and  beautifully  dressed.  Let  us  describe 
one  as  a  sample.  She  has  combed  her  wool  out  till  it  is  as 
fine  as  silk,  and  netted  it  into  the  shape  and  size  of  a  gren- 
adier's bearskin,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  massive 
gold  comb;  large  ear-rings  of  a  rather  tasteful  filigree 
work  depend  from  the  lobes,  and^  rest  upon  her  shoulders ; 
she  has  a  necklace  of  rough  glittering  nuggets,  and  brace- 
lets and  armlets,  and  zodiac  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  heavy 
anklets;  and  more  rings  decorate  her  toes;  a  gorgeous 
piece  of  flowered  silk  wound  round  the  body  reaches  from 
the  bosom  to  half  way  down  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  pressing  the  arms  against  the  sides  of  the 
body  ;  and  then  there  is  the  "kinki,"  the  essential  part  of 
a  Fantee  woman's  costume,  for  none  are  without  it  after 
arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  the  poorest  ragamufiin  in 
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the  place  still  winds  her  yard  or  so  of  Manchester  or  native 
cloth  round  her  body,  and  over  the  mysterious  kinki,  or 
bustle,  which,  for  all  the  world,  looks  like  a  flat  piece  of 
board  fastened  on  abaft  all  above  the  hips,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  back,  is  perched  as  often  as  not,  the  cheerful 
"  picaninnie,"  his  little  head  rolling  from  side  to  side  in 
time  with  his'  mother's  step,  and  his  restless  black  eyes 
twinkling  away  at  you  with  uninterrupted  good-humor. 

The  jeweller  receives  us  with  much  ceremony,  and  after 
ushering  us  into  his  house,  produces  an  old  cigar-case  from 
his  pocket,  and  empties  out  on  his  bedstead  of  bamboo  all 
his  merchandise.  This  consists  of  chains,  ear-rings, 
brooches,  and  rings  ;  the  two  latter  being  the  favorite  arti- 
cles with  naval  officers.  There  is  one  very  good  form  of 
each  —  a  brooch  called  the  "  butterfly,"  because  it  is  made 
in  the  shape  of  that  insect,  with  outspread  wings  of  delicate 
filigree  work ;  some  of  the  ear-rings  are  also  very  well 
made,  in  somewhat  'Of  the  same  pattern.  The  rings  are 
called  zodiac,  and  have  the  twelve  signs  thereof  in  high- 
relief  upon  the  circumference.  With  these  latter  we  pur- 
pose to  decorate  our  own  brown  knuckles,  or  those  of  our 
messmates  who  have  commissioned  us  to  purchase  them. 
But  we  fail  not  to  procure  specimens  of  the  former  for 
fairer  friends  at  home.  But  all  this  commerce  occupies  a 
long  time,  unless  we  are  foolishly  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
first  demanded.  The  African  is  an  enthusiast  in  "  making 
trade,"  as  he  terms  all  acts  of  purchase ;  and  if  you  paid 
him  his  own  price  without  demur,  he  would  be  torn  by  con- 
flicting regrets  —  regret  at  not  having  demanded  a  great 
deal  more,  regret  at  losing  the  pleasure  of  being  beaten 
down  sixpence  by  sixpence  into  something  like  a  just  bar- 
gain. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  made  for  the  shore  and  the 
ship,  for  another  bargain  has  to  be  struck  with  our  friends 
the  canoe-men ;  and  as  the  sea-breeze  has  been  blowing 
fresh  all  the  afternoon,  the  sea  has  got  up  too,  and  their 
price  with  it.  Never  mind  ;  there  is  the  ship's  second  gig 
bobbing  up  and  down  outside,  and  we  all  wish  very  heartily 
that  we  were  only  bobbing  up  and  down  inside  her.  It  is 
no  use  wishing  only  ;  so,  after  "  much  palaver,"  and  "  plenty 
much  talkee,"  and  a  good  deal  of  gesticulation,  and,  we 
must  add,  a  "  dash  "  of  a  couple  of  shillings,  as  an  earnest 
of  a  second  "  dash  "on  coming  alongside  our  boat  in  safety, 
we  shove  off  amid  husky  cheers  of  the  men,  and  the 
stomach-patting  congratulations  of  the  picaninnies,  and  the 
subdued  soUo-voce  song  of  our  paddlers,  which,  as  we  turn 
the  point  of  the  little  protecting  reef,  and  face  the  sea, 
soon,  by  a  well  executed  crescendo  passage,  bursts  into  a 
savage  hiss,  as  we  charge  a  wave.  Up  goes  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  high  in  air,  amid  sheets  of  foam,  and  we,  thus  exalted 
forward,'  have  almost  too  good  a  view  to  be  pleasant  of  our 
straining  crew  ;  thence  down  we  plunge,  after  the  crest  of 
the  sea  has  passed,  with  a  force  which  makes  you  fancy 
yourself  precipitated  from  a  topsail  yard  —  this  kind  of 
onset  and  shock  being  repeated  three  or  four  times,  till  at 
last  we  range  up  alongside  our  boat,  and  shift  into  her. 
After  a  little  more  strong  palaver  about  the  amount  of  our 
second  dash  to  the  canoe-men,  who,  nevertheless,  paddle 
off  on  their  return  very  well  contented,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  cheerful  iteration  of  their  favorite  song,  "  Ma  ma,  cum 
agin,"  we  stretch.gayly  out  for  the  good  old  corvette,  a  berth 
on  board  which  not  one  of  us  would  exchange  for  the  most 
palatial  residence  in  Cape  Coast  Town. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


M.  MiCHELET  is  writing  a  history  of  the  year  1815  and  the 
Restoration. 

A  JOURNAL  in  Bordeaux  "  listens"  with  an  attentive  "eye  " 
to  all  M.  Thiers  says. 

The  right  of  translation  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  "  Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize  "  for  England  and  America  has  already  been  sold. 

The  Christmas  nuiiber  of  Tinaley's  Magazine  will  be  cntided 
"  Golden  Grain,"  and  is  by  B.  L.  Farjpon,  author  of  "  Bladc- 
o'-Grass,"  etc. 


A  POLYGLOT  journal,  printed  in  Italian,  French,  German, 
and  Russian,  will  shortly  be  brought  out  at  Florence.  It  will 
be  entitled  Argo. 

Longfellow's  last  volume  of  poems,  "  Aftermath,"  has 
reached  a  fifth  edition  in  England.  The  English  publishers  are 
Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  London. 

A  CUP  and  saucer  made  of  Bristol  china,  and  belonging  to  a 
set  especially  made  for  Edmund  Burke,  by  his  friend  and  sup- 
porter Champion,  were  sold  in  Bristol  last  week  for  the  large 
sum  of  ^8. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles  states 
that  the  Italian  Government  has  purchased  from  Mme.  Rat- 
tazzi  the  papers  left  by  her  late  husband,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  publication. 

Postal  cards  are  shortly  to  be  issued  in  the  Dutch  Indies  on 
rather  curious  conditions.  If  the  contents  appear  to  the  post- 
office  official  to  be  of  an  insulting  nalure,  the  card  will  be  sent 
under  cover  to  its  address. 

Now  that  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  are  becoming 
worked  out,  a  new  source  of  wealth  has  unexpectedly  developed. 
Black  diamonds  have  been  found  :  or,  in  other  words,  coal  has 
been  discovered  in  large  quantities. 

Some  young  snobs  abroad  say  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
in  life  is  "purchasing  gloves  in  Paris.  There,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, the  pretty  shop-women  fit  the  glove  to  the  hand,  while 
the  purchaser,  seated  by  the  counter,  rests  his  elbow  on  a  velvet 
cushion. 

A  Parisian  going  along  the  Boulevards  in  a  voiture,  the 
horse  of  which  went  slowly  from  sheer  weakness  and  thinness, 
exclaimed  at  last,  "What  ails  your  horse?  Why,  he  can 
hardly  move !  "  "  Bourgeois,"  replied  the  driver  in  a  myste- 
rious'whisper,  "  I  believe  he  has  been  eaten  during  the  siege." 

A  sensation  is  promised  the  Londoners  in  January  next  — 
namely,  Mrs.  Brigham  Young  No.  17.  She  will  lecture  on  the 
moral  and  social  aspects  of  Mormonism.  Brigham  will  have  a 
felicity  that  is  denied  some  husbands  —  namely,  that  his  wife's 
lecture  is  being  delivered  at  him  a  few  thousand  miles  off". 

It  appears  that  Scotch  humor  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  An 
Aberdeen  preacher  took  up  a  collection  recently,  and  fdund, 
when  his  hat  was  returned,  that  there  wasn't  a  penny  in  it.  "  I 
thank  my  God,"  said  he,  turning  the  hat  upside  down  and  tap- 
ping the  crown  of  it  with  his  hand,  "  that  I  have  got  my  hat 
back  from  this  congregation." 

The  authorities  of  Jasz-bereny,  a  Hungarian  town,  have  just 
had  the  following  notice  published  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  : 
."  Seeing  that  oaths  and  blasphemies  are  the  real  causes  of  earth- 
quakes, every  one,  no  matter  who,  is  forbidden  to  swear  or  to 
use  bad  language,  under  a  penalty  of  receiving  twenty-five 
stripes  with  a  rod,  and  paying  a  fine  of  twenty-five  florins." 

The  AthencBum  announces  a  new  "  Life  and  Conversations  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  Main,  with  a  preface 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  The  Life,  although  founded  chiefly  upon 
Boswell's  work,  has,  it  is  stated,  been  entirely  rewritten  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  wants  of  a  new  time.  A  better  book  about 
Johnson  than  Boswell's  is  certainly  desirable ;  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  it. 

The  Japanese  are  great  imitators,  and  having  at  length  mas- 
tered the  exact  scope  of  the  views  of  the  present  English  Gov- 
ernment, have  set  to  work  to  imitate  them.  For  instance,  the 
Japanese  ministerial  officials  have  ^ravely  suggested  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  his  hair  done  like  the  English  ladies,  their 
chignons  being  in  their  estimation  very  neat  and  pretty.  The 
Emperor  has  taken  time  to  consider. 

People  were  surprised  in  Berlin  at  the  free-and-easy  charac- 
ter of  the  King  of  Italy,  being  accustomed  to  quite  a  different 
style  ;  but  the  most  careless,  free-and-easy  of  Sovereigns  is  the 
soldier  King  of  Italy.  The  character  may  be  judged  from  this 
little  anecdote  in  the  London  Court  Journal :  "  Just  after  the 
domestic  losses  which  crowded  thick  upon  him,  and  carried  off 
his  wife  and  his  brother  almost  at  the  same  time,  Europe's  sym- 
pathy was  very  ready  to  pay  sad  and  graceful  homage  to  his  be- 
reavement. Our  Queen  comes  down,  according  to  immemorial 
cusiom  to  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase  at  Windsor,  to  welcome 
her  brother  sovereign.  As  she  took  his  arm  to  go  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  she  alluded  delicately  to  his  latest  loss  —  that  of 
his  brother.  His  rather  vacant  countenance  surprised  her  Maj- 
esty, and  stilt  more  was  she  shocked  when  he  answered  awk- 
wardly, in  execrable  French,  '  Ah  !  oui,  pauvre  diable,  il  est 
raort     (Yes,  poor  devil,  he  is  dead  !)." 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 
BOOK  III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 
CHAPTRR   XVI.      CUP   AND  LIP. 

I  OPENED  the  door,  and  found  my- 
self face  to  face  with  Claudia  Brandt. 
Carol  had  not  warned  me  of  the  name 
of  the  patient  to  whom  he  had  called 
me  in  so  suddenly.  Had  I  been 
warned  —  such  was  the  weakness  of 
my  heart  in  those  days  —  I  almost 
doubt  whether  I  should'  have  obeyed 
the  summons.  There  were  twenty 
other  surgeons  close  at  hand,  without 
my  intruding  where  my  presence  could 
lead  to  no  good  and  might  lead  to  much 
harm.  As  things  were,  however,  I  had 
no  occasion  to  collect  myself —  her 
own  obvious  self-forgetfulness  removed 
all  conscious  embarrassment  from  a 
meeting  that  must  have  been  as  little 
expected  by  her  as  by  me.  Whatever 
we  had  been,  whatever  we  might  be 
hereafter,  we  were  now  strangers  — 
she  was  only  the  daughter,  I  only  the 
physician.  And  for  my  own  part,  I 
was  by  this  time  so  accustomed  to  the 
caprices  of  Fate  as  to  be  simply 
startled  for  a  moment  without  being 
really  surprised.  As  for  her,  her  eyes 
spoke  only  of  her  father,  and  of  ap- 
peal to  one  who  had  once  helped  her 
in  an  emergency,  and  who  therefore 
mi^ht  help  her  again.  I  knew  that 
look  of  trust  well,  and  it  spoke  to  me 
clearly  though  she  spoke  no  word. 
She  only  pointed  to  the  arm-chau-  by 
the  grate,  in  which  lay  he  whom  I 
had  last  seen  in  the  fulness  of  health 
and  vigor.  I  wasted  no  time'or  effort 
in  attempting  to  speak,  but  went 
straight  to  Mr.  Brandt's  side,  followed 
by  her. 

The  case  was  critical.  I  threw  my- 
self into  it,  nor  was  it  till  everything  I 
could  think  of  had  been  carried  out 
that  I  at  last  turned  to  Claudia  and 
spoke  to  her  —  for  the  first  time  since 
we  had  promised  to  be  all  in  all  to  one 
another  for  our  whole  life  lone.  How 
unutterably  strange  it  seemed  —  to 
have  parted  from  her  with  a  kiss  of 
love,  and  to  have  to  meet  her,  in  the 
depth  of  her  suffering,  with  colder  and 
more  formal  speech  than  I  should  have 
addressed  to  the  most  utter  stranger 
who  chanced  to  have  need  of  me ! 
But  it  was  all  over  now,  and  nothino- 
was  left  but  to  make  this  parting  the 
very  last,  and   so   to   speak   and  act 


that  it  might  clearly  declare  itself  to 
be  the  very  end. 

"  I  have  been  doing  everything. 
Miss  Brandt.  I  will  come  again  in  an 
hour's  time ;  but  I  suppose  you  have 
a  medical  attendant  who  understands 
Mr.  Brandt's  general  condition  better 
than  I  ?  I  would  have  made  you  send 
for  him  sooner,  but  time  was  too  pre- 
cious to  think  of  etiquette.  However, 
you  had  better  send  for  him  now,  and 
1  will  meet  him  and  explain." 

"  And  ?  "  —  she  began  to  ask  trem- 
blingly. 

"No,  he  will  not  die,  with  proper 
care.  It  was  a  second  stroke,  and  it 
ought  not  to  kill."  I  thought  myself 
hardened,  but  the  look  of  her  anxious 
face  pierced  me  through  and  through. 
I  had  seen  many  a  face  as  anxious  be- 
side many  sick-beds,  and  here,  as  else- 
where, I  was  only  the  doctor  who  had 
been  sent  for  in  an  accidental  emer- 
gency. But  my  eyes,  as  they  turned 
from  her,  were  obliged  to  travel  to 
her  surroundings  :  and  they  were 
shocked  and  dismayed.  If  I  had  seen 
many  such  sick-beds,  I  had  witnessed 
but  three  cases  of  such  glarino-  pov- 
erty —  Mrs.  Goldrick's,  my  own,  and 
now  hers. 

This  was  something  more  than  hu- 
miliation. I  could  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  be  glad  that  Claudia 
should  have  known  sorrow  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  for  in  such  creatures 
of  the  earth  as  I  am  love  has  its  cruel 
side,  and  scorned  love  is  wormlike  and 
clings  to  earth,  and  will  turn  long  be- 
fore the  worm.  But  Claudia,  °  who 
spent  half  her  days  lounging  on  a  sofa, 
who  lived  in  the  very  monotony  of 
idle  luxury,  with  whom  even  artistic 
labor  had  been  but  the  indulgence  of 
a  fancy  —  that  this  Claudia  whom  I 
had  known  should  be  reduced  to  want 
and  poverty  beyond  what  even  I  had 
found  too  great  to  bear,  seemed  mon- 
strous and  beyond  the  grasp  of  belief. 
Carol  had  given  me  an  anonymous 
outline  of  her  story  in  broken  scraps  • 
so  far  as  the  rattling  of  the  cab  would 
allow  me  to  hear  them ;  but  I  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  what  I  saw.  I 
had  felt  insulted  by  her  supposed  gift 
of  money,  but  I  would  have  insulted 
her  likewise  ten  times  over.  I  could 
see  at  a  glance  how  she  had  worn  her- 
self into  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former 
self ;  and  the  bank-notes  that  I  dared 
not  allow  to  leave  my  own  person  be- 
gan to  burn.  What  if  they  had  been 
sent  me  direct  by   chance  or  Provi- 


dence?—  I  had  arrived  at  accepting 
as  certain  the  existence  of  some  power 
outside  and  superior  to  our  own  will. 
What  if  chance  or  Providence  had  sent 
all  this  wealth  to  me  in  order  that  it 
might  enable  me  to  some  extent  to 
act  as  Fortune's  almoner,  and  with 
the  same  view  had  called  me  once 
more*  into  a  presence  from  which  I 
had  banished  myself  forever  ? 

I  trod  the  very  boards  of  the  room 
delicately,  as  if  they  were  made  of  the 
wood  that  grows  in  dreams.  I  could 
not  go  without  learning  how  far  such 
a  terrible  downfall  as  that  of  which  I 
saw  the  results  before  me  could  possi- 
bly be  true.  Claudia  must  be  impa- 
tient of  my  presence,  nor  would  I  pro- 
long her  anxiety  :  however  reckless 
she  might  have  been  of  my  happiness 
her  misfortunes  had  rendered  her  sa- 
cred. But  then  I  should  be  merely 
brutal  if,  having  it  in  my  power  to 
serve  her,  I  lost  an  opportunity  of 
finding  out  the  way.  If  only  Carol 
would  put  it  out  of  his  head  for  a  mo- 
ment* that  his  presence  was  indispen- 
sable. 

To  my  astonishment,  it  was  he  him- 
self who  relieved  me  of  my  difficulty. 
He  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  we 
arrived  together  ;  and  now  his  first 
and  only  words  were, — 

"  Miss  Brandt,  you  must  want  to 
speak  to  my  friend,  the  doctor. 
Have  I  been  of  any  use  ?  " 

"  What  should  I  have  done  with- 
out you,  Mr.  Carol?"  and  she  held 
out  her  hand.  "  You  have  been  our 
onh'  friend." 

It  was  not  intended,  but  there 
seemed  a  sting  in  her  words  that  I 
chose  to  apply  to  myself. 

"  And  I'll  be  your  only  one  till  you 
have  a  hundred  —  a  thousand  —  a 
million  —  and  then  I'll  come  in  at  the 
tail  end." 

Was  this  Carol  ?  Impossible !  The 
only  thing  that  seemed  like  himself 
was  that  he  refilled  his  pipe  as  he 
lefl  the  room. 

While  he  was  there  I  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  him  :  now  that  he  was  gone,  I 
wished  him  back  again. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it,"  I  be- 
gan, "  but  I  also  wish  to  be  your 
friend." 

"And  I  am  grateftil  to  you  also," 
she  said  quietly.  "Not  only  so,  but 
I  must  ask  you  to  do  me  another  fa- 
vor. I  cannot  quite  forget  that  you 
have  perhaps  saved  my  father's  life." 
"  Perhaps  !  "  what  a  piece  of  accuracy 
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at  such  a  time!  "But  such  a  meet- 
ing has  no  doubt  been  as  painful  to 
you  as  it  has  been  to  me.  You  know 
me  well  enough,  Dr.  Vaughan,  to 
know  that  I  am  one  of  those  unlucky- 
people  who  can't  help  saying  exactly 
what  they  mean,  xou  would,  no 
doubt,  do  your  best  for  my  father,  be- 
cause he  is  a  patient,  but  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  do  anything  for  my  sake. 
I  would  have  given  anything  but  my 
father's  life  that  Mr.  Carol  had  brought 
any  one  but  you.  So  the  favor  I  ask 
you  is  to  send  some  medical  man 
whom  you  can  trust,  and  who  will  not 
ask  too  large  a  fee.  And  when  you 
have  done  that  for  me  1  will  give  you 
as  many  thanks  as  you  need,  and  ask 
you  to  come  no  more." 

Her  color  heightened  as  she  spoke, 
but  clearly  from  no  sense  of  guilt  or 
shame.  Was  this  how  she  could  ad- 
dress me  ?  It  was  as  though  I,  in- 
stead of  being  the  injured,  had  been 
the  injurer  —  as  though  the  rupture 
of  our  engagement  had  come  from  me, 
and  not  from  her. 

"  I  cannot  submit  to  that,"  I  said, 
feeling  the  mounting  color  in  her 
cheeks  reflecting  itself  on  my  own.  '•  I 
do  know  your  frankness  and  honesty," 
—  I  trust  I  laid  no  suspicious  stress  on 
the  words,  —  "  and  will  not  be  behind- 
hand with  you.  All  my  misfortunes 
have  come,  I  think,  from  mysteries 
and  half-words.  I  hate  them  all,  and 
will  have  no  more.  It  would  be 
childish  in  us  to  play  at  not  knowing 
what  we  were  once  to  one  another,  and 
what,  if  it  had  depended  on  me,  we 
should  have  been  still.  Therefore  I 
will  not  leave  you  now  dependent  only 
on  your  own  strength.  If  you  have 
no  medical  attendant,  it  is  my  duty  to 
aid  you  with  all  the  power  I  have, 
simply  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  have 
forgiven  all  things  from  my  heart,  and 
will  be  your  friend  whether  you  allow 
it  or  no." 

"  Forgiven  ?  Is  that  the  word  for 
you  to  use  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me  —  I  will  say  forgotten, 
then.  I  know  that  a  woman  may  do 
as  she  pleases,  and  the  man  is  always 
to  blame.  But  this  is  no  time  for  dis- 
cussions —  we  can  quarrel  no  more. 
I  only  mean.  Miss  Brandt,  that  I  mean 
to  serve  your  father  until,  as  Carol 
says,  he  needs  me  no  longer." 

"  You  are  right,  it  is  no  time,  and  it 
never  will  be.  I,  too,  have  forgotten. 
But  I  never  tried  to  forgive  :  it  is  not 
60  easy  for  me  as  for  you,  and  I  should 
fail." 

"Well,  so  be  it.  I  suppose  it  is 
weak  enough  in  me  to  care  whether 
■you  will  accept  my  aid,  without  won- 
dering any  longer  at  the  power  of  i«lle 
tales.  Let  us  talk  as  mere  acquaint- 
ance, then.  You  still  naint,  1  see?" 
I  thought  of  Lord  Lisburn  —  I  could 
at  any  rate  help  her  to  a  patron  :  and 
and  if  not,  1  might  feign  a  name  as 
well  as  she.  Claudia  Brandt  could 
not  suspect  Harold  Vaughan  of  intrud- 
ing bis  unwelcome  help  upon  her.  if 
the  paintings  of  H.  Vincent  were  pur- 


chased by  some  Smith  or  Jones  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  I  might  surely 
consider  the  gift  my  own  now,  who- 
ever the  anonymous  donor  might  be, 
and,  if  not,  I  confess  that  my  con- 
science would  not  feel  troubled  in  thus 
disposing  of  it. 

"  You  see,"  she  said. 
I   opened   one  of  her  portfolios  at 
hazard. 

"  Not  that,  if  you  please,"  she  ex- 
claimed hastily.  But  it  was  too  late, 
if  she  wished  to  hide  my  own  portrait 
from  me.  I  pretended  not  to  have  seen 
it,  however,  and  turned  to  the  next 
carelessly,  before  closing  the  cover. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  It  was  impossible 
to  pretend  carelessness  when  I  looked 
on  the  features  of  Mrs.  Goldrick,  of 
St.  Bavons  —  hers,  and  no  other's,  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  lines. 

"  Only  the  mother  of  one  of  my 
father's  clerks  —  that's  all." 

"  It  is  strange.  Did  you  know  her  ?  " 
"  I  saw  her  once,  and  sketched  her 
from  memory."  Claudia,  whose  fin- 
gers could  not  be  idle,  took  up  her 
sewing,  and  contented  herself  with 
answering  questions.  I  ought  to  have 
gone,  but  how  could  I  leave  her  alone 
immediately  with  her  father,  whose 
state  was  more  critical  than  I  had 
dared  to  tell.  Though  she  hated  my 
presence,  I  must  remain. 

"  Did    she   ever  speak  to  you  of  a 
girl  named  Alice  Maynard  ?  " 
^  "No."  ^ 

"  When  did  you  make  that  sketch? 
It  must  have  been  since  —  since  "  —    • 
"  ]f   you   will  know — it   was   last 
Whit-Monday  afternoon." 

I  was  guiltless,  so  I  could  answer 
without  flinching,  "  Yes  —  on  the  day 
when  your  father  thought  me  capable 
of  celebrating  my  engagement  in  low 
dissipation,  and  when  you  chose  to 
believe  him." 

"  Of  course  I  believed  him,"  she 
fired  up,  if  so  strong  a  word  can  be 
used  of  one  whose  nature  glowed,  but 
never  flamed. 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  really  be- 
lieved such  wretched  tales  ?  "  I  asked, 
rushing  back  to  the  forbidden  ground. 
"  He  might  believe  appearances  —  he 
was  a  man  who  had  no  good  will  to  me 
either  —  but  you  —  I  would  not  have 
believed  my  own  mother,  if  I  had  ever 
known  one,  against  you  ;  it  is  only 
what  you  told  me  with  your  own  lips 
that  I  would  have  believed." 

"  Silence  gives  assent,"  she  answered 
coldly. 

"Claudia,"  —  my  heart  contracted, 
—  "  say  that  you  never  received  my 
letter  —  I  will  not  hint  that  it  was 
kept  back  from  you —  and  I  will  be- 
lieve you  now." 

"  I  did  not  get  your  letter,  —  and  if 
that  had  been  all,  I  would  believe  you." 
"  Miss  Brandt  —  Claudia  —  in  Heav- 
en's name  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
Your  —  my  happiness  may  (lej)end  on 
getting  rid  of  some  slander  I  have 
never  heard  of." 

"  It  is  useless  if  you  do  not  know 
what  I   mean.     You  will  hardly  ask 


me  farther  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  yes 
I,  was  engaged  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
an  actress  named  Leczinska  or  some 
such  thing,  and  that  I  was  mean  and 
contemptible  enough  to  wish  to  take 
her  pay  for  my  poor  father's  sake  — 
or  let  me  say  poor  enough  —  after  I 
heard  her  name  your  name  and  had 
seen  your  presents  in  her  hands." 

"  Zelda  again  !  Good  God,  am  I 
to  be  driven  mad  with  Zelda  ?  I 
shall  have  to  commit  murder  before  I 
have  done.  She  haunts  me  like  a  de- 
mon —  I  believe  in  Evil  Eyes.  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  sajing, 
Claudia.  She  was  the  girl  whom  — 
I  can't  tell  you  all  that  story  now  —  a 
wretched  beggar-girl  that  I  had  saved 
from  ill-usage  and  whom  your  father 
found  me  speaking  to.  Then,  Heaven 
knows  how,  she  became  the  actress, 
Mademoiselle  Leczinska  —  as  such  I 
saw  her  some  three  times,  and  every 
time  she  did  me  some  evil  turn.  Now, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  she  is  en- 
gaged to  an  earl,  she  is  to  be  Countess 
of  Lisburn.  Surely  you  don't  suspect 
me  —  insult  me,  by  thinking  that  it 
was  for  my  worst  enemy's  sake  that 
I  was  false  to  you  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  work  from  her 
hands.  "  Engaged  —  to  Lord  Lis- 
burn —  the  man  who  came  into  the 
box  to  see  Lady  Penrose  —  whom  you 
were  with  at  the  Oberon  ?  Is  that  how 
you  know  her — because  she  is  engaged 
to  your  friend  ?     But,  is  it  true  ?  " 

"  True  ?  What  motive  could  I  have 
even  for  lying  to  you  if  I  loved  her  ? 
Do  you  think  a  woman  like  that,  who 
lives  for  money  and  rank,  would  con- 
descend to  look  upon  a  man  too  poor 
even  to  throw  her  a  bouquet?  " 

{To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  XI.   {continued.) 

"  Ah,  deary  me,"  cried  Mr.  Sharpe, 
cheerfully,  "  your  lordship  will  want 
to  get  rid  of  all  them  sovereigns. 
'Ere,  markis,  I'll  give  you  notes  for 
'em  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post, 
that's  what  I'll  do."  And  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe,  after  counting  the  sov- 
ereigns, and  setting  the  greater  part 
of  the  contents  of  one  bag  aside,  did 
indeed  hand  Lord  Kinsgear  a  bundle 
of  fresh  and  crisp  bank-notes  in  ex- 
change for  the  remainder. 

"  Tell  his  Grace,  markis,"  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  "  that  the  rest  represents  my 
client's  interest,  payable  in  advance  as 
agreed  upon  between  us  last  week." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Lord  Kinsgear, 
as  he  would  have  done  if  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  said  anything  else  which  did 
not  certainly  appear  to  be  dictated 
by  insanity.  The  young  man  only 
desired  to  please  his  father  and 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  every  person  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact^,  as 
intelligent   and    single-minded   young 
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men  always  do.  IIo  did  not  know 
what  was  jjolng  on  at  once  before  his 
face  and  behind  bis  back.  He  did 
not  dream  that  there  was  ruin,  perhaps 
ignominy  in  it.  He  had  received 
his  fatlier's  instructions,  and  he  car- 
ried them  out  to  tlic  best  of  his  ability 
in  the  innoceney  of  his  heart  and  the 
integrity  of  his  hands. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  also  merely   acted 
afler   the  instincts  of   his   tribe    and 

feneration.  The  large  sum  of  money 
e  had  advanced  upon  the  joint 
security  of  the  Duke  of  Courthope, 
the  Maniuis  of  Kinsgear,  and  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl  was  secured  as  well 
as  it  could  be.  A  check  for  the 
■whole  amount,  duly  endorsed,  had 
been  presented  and  cashed  by  the 
young  nuinjuis,  though  it  was  of 
course  made  payable  to  his  father. 
The  usury,  if  usury  there  were,  being 
deducted  in  advance  and  in  gold, 
could  not  be  traced,*and  no  legal  proof 
existed  of  it.  Whenever,  or  if  even, 
it  should  become  necessary  to  take 
legal  proceedings  for  recovery  of  the 
money,  it  would  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  bond  given  as  security,  that  it  had 
been  lent  at  the  moderate  legal  inter- 
est of  five  per  cent.,  and  moreover, 
that  the  money  had  been  borrowed  by 
the  Duke  of  Courthope,  not  only  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
son  and  heir,  but  also  apparently  for 
his  sole  use  and  benefit,, inasmuch  as 
he  had  actually  presented  the  check 
and  received  tlie  money  from  the 
bank  in  person.  Truly,  this  latter 
circumstance  would  not  bar  the  plea 
of  infancy,  but  it  would  make  it  some- 
what more  disgraceful ;  and  even 
should  it  be  set  up  by  the  future  Duke 
of  Courthope  on  his  accession  to  his 
titles  and  property,  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
protected  by  the  name  of  Lord  George 
Wyldwyl,  which  he  well  knew  "to 
have  been  used  under  circumstances 
which  constituted  a  breach  of  trust. 
In  fact,  Lord  George's  signature, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  duke  for 
one  purpose,  had  been  employed  by 
him  for  another,  after  a  custom  not 
unfamiliar  to  those  who,  having  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  view,  persuade  them- 
selves most  conscientiously  that  their 
interest  is  everybody  else's  interest, 
and  that  any  little  irregularity  in  at- 
taining it  can  easily  be  explained 
away  satisfactorily  by  and  by.  The 
duke  would  have  been  shocked,  and 
even  incredulous,  if  apprised  that  his 
harmless  misapplication  of  his  uncle's 
signature  was  one  of  those  acts  which 
help  to  lodge  the  small  fry  of  this 
world  in  Millbank  jail.  He  wished 
to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  his  uncle  would  agree 
(if  consulted)  that  the  possession 
of  this  piece  of  land  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  both  their  happinesses 
-—  whence  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  the 
signature  might  be  described  not 
only  as  an  innocent  but  as  a  most 
proper  and  thoughtful  act —  all  the 
more  so  as  Lord  George  need  never  be 
informed  of  it. 


Mr.  Sharpe  was  quite  accustomed 
to  these  forms  of  logic,  and  he  had 
many  documentary  samples  of  them  in 
the  tin  boxes  about  his  study.  But  he 
merely  used  them  to  prevent  high- 
spirited  clients  kicking  him  out  of  their 
houses  when  they  were  asked  to  pay 
up.  Simple  contract  debts,  bonds,  bills, 
and  nromissorv  notes,  were  all  things 
at  which  a  high-spirited  land-owner 
with  an  entailed  estate  might  afford 
to  laugh  if  he  was  in  the  humor.  He 
might  go  up  the  Nile,  and  make  terms 
or  not  with  his  creditors  through  his 
family  solicitor,  olfering  them  ten  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  as  Lord  Highdoun- 
derry  did,  or  nothing  in  the  pound, 
like  Lord  Levant.  But  a  breach  of 
trust,  or  fraudulent  bond,  which  might 

Eass  out  of  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe's 
ands  into  those  of  an  Old  Bailey  bar- 
rister, would  be  a  very  grim  business  ; 
and  the  Yorkshire  attorney  well  knew 
that  few  or  none  of  his  noble  clients 
would  give  him  any  trouble  while  he 
held  tliem   by  such  a  curb. 

He  was,  therefore,  in  a  very  good 
humor  when  the  business  was  over,  and 
appeared  sorry  to  part  with  his  young 
friend. 

"  The  dook  won't  be  up  in  town  for 
two  good  hours  yet,"  observed  Mr. 
Sharpe,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  My  father  is  at  Beaumanoir  with 
his  agent  from  Ireland,"  said  lx)rd 
Kinsgear. 

"  Your  father,  the  dook,  will  be  at 
the  Carlton  Club  by  the  3.30  train. 
I've  just  got  a  telegram  irom  'is  Grace, 
and  he  will  be  waiting  for  you  in  the 
mornin'  room,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe 
with  rather  a  queer  look.  "  His  Grace 
is  very  keen  in  bizziness  ;  I  often  have 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  letters  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon,  when  I  have 
anything  to  do  for  his  Grace  —  be- 
sides," added  Mr.  Sharpe,  reflectively, 
"  besides  telegrams." 

Lord  Kinsgear,  being  unacquainted 
with  this  phase  of  his  father's  char- 
acter, could  only  silently  acquiesce  in 
any  remark  Mr.  Sharpe  might  please 
to  make.  Then  he  rose  to  go,  wonder- 
ing what  he  should  do  with  himself  for 
the  next  two  hours,  when  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate clerk  who  had  so  missed  his  oppor- 
tunity when  he  had  unknowingly  been 
face  to  face  with  the  heir  of  two  duke- 
doms, brought  in  a  three-cornered  note, 
hastily  scrawled  in  pencil,  and  casting 
a  sidelong  look  of  abject  contrition  at 
the  marquis,  he  presented  it  to  his 
master. 

"  By  your  leave,  marquis,"  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  smiling  as  he  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  this  hasty  missive.  Then 
addressing  the  clerk,  he  added,  "  Tell 
Inspector  Backhouse  to  inform  his 
worship,  Mr.  Krorl,  that  I'll  be  with 
him  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  said 
Lord  Kinsgear,  taking  up  his  hat. 

"  If  you  haven't  anything  particular 
to  do,  markis,  should  you  like  to  see  a 
police  case  ?  His  worship,  Mr.  Krorl, 
has  just  sent  for  me  to  say  a  female  is  in 


custody  for  stealing  of  a  bank-note  with 
my  name  on  it.  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  show  your  lordship  a  little  life  in 
London,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  eager  to 
appear  before  a  metropolitan  magis- 
trate in  such  good  company. 

The  ^'oung  marquis,  glad  of  any 
occupation  which  would  relieve  him 
from  two  hours'  waiting  among  the  stiff 
and  stately  elderly  gentlemen  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  and,  moreover,  inter- 
ested at  the  prospect  of  something 
new,  readily  assented  to  Mr.  Sharpe's 
proposal,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards he  and  the  Yorkshire  attorney 
entered  the  magistrate's  court  together. 

CHAPTER  XII.      A  POLICE  CASE. 

Mr.  Krorl  was  a  hot-headed  Irish- 
man, who  had  been  made  a  metropol- 
itan magistrate  because  his  uncle,  a 
land-agent,  had  helped  to  carry  a  con- 
tested election  in  the  government 
interest  at  Tipperary,  and  he  presided 
over  the  police  court  in  Sk^inpole 
Street,  whither  all  cases  of  guilt  or 
suspicion  which  happened  in  the 
Edgeware  Road  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood  were  referred  for  equi- 
table decision. 

We  English  indeed  are  bom  to  fines 
and  imprisonment,  and  what  makes 
these  penalties  the  easier  to  bear  is  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  on  what 
principle  they  are  assessed.  ITius  a 
man  who  was  brought  before  Mr. 
Krorl  for  knocking  his  wife  down  with 
a  poker  was  fined  forty  shillings,  that 
is,  a  fortnight's  wages,  to  the  dismay 
of  his  wife,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  starved  as  well  as  assaulted; 
whilst  a  person  who  had  buffeted  a 
vestryman  was  sent  to  jail  for  three 
months.  A  boy  who  had  passed  a 
counterfeit  shilling  got  six  months' 
hard  labor ;  and  a  grocer  who  had  been 
poisoning  his  customers  for  time  out  of 
mind  by  selling  counterfeit  tea  —  that 
is,  birch  twigs  and  Prussian  blue  — 
escaped  with  a  payment  of  five  pounds. 
A  woman  with  a  child,  who  had  begged, 
was  condemned  to  prison  for  a  month  ; 
and  one  who  had  not  begged,  but  had 
flung  herself  into  the  Serpentine  to  be 
free  from  a  life  of  hunger  and  peniten- 
tiaries, was  sternly  rebuked  for  her 
weariness  of  this  happy  world,  and 
forwarded  for  a  week  to  Pentonville  to 
help  her  appreciate  it  better. 

Some  twenty  cases  having  been  dis- 
posed of  and  the  luncheon  hour  havino' 
arrived,  Mr.  Krorl  had  leisure  to  ot^ 
serve  Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  who  was 
making  signs  to  him  from  the  bcdy  of 
the  court.  Mr.  Krorl,  who  was  a 
merry  old  gentleman  and  a  great 
favorite  with  the  legal  profession,  first 
winked  at  Mr.  Sharpe  and  then  jerked 
his  thumb  towards  his  private  room, 
after  which  a  constable  in  plain  clothes 
opened  a  side-door  which  led  through 
a  passage,  up  a  rickety  staircase,*!© 
an  apartment  where  cigars,  sherry, 
and  sandwiches  were  set  out.  Pres- 
ently came  Mr.  Krorl,  holding  a  news- 
paper in  one  hand. 
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"  How  are  you,  Sharpe,  and  who's 
your  friend  ?  "  inquired  the  worthy 
magistrate,  helping  himself  to  a  glass 
of  sherry,  and  drinking  it  before  wait- 
ing for  an  answer.  "  Sit  down  and  peg 
away,  both  of  you,  if  you're  peckish." 

"  Allow  me,  Mr.  Krorl,  to  present 
you  my  friend,  the  Markis  of  Kinsgear, 
son  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
and  Revel,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 

Mr.  Krorl's  jocularity  at  once  de- 
parted from  him,  and  he  hastily  but- 
toned his  waistcoat,  which  had  been 
open,  disclosing  a  fine  expanse  of 
shirt-front.  With  his  very  best  com- 
pany manners  he  stuttered  and  said : 

"  Belave  me,  my  lord  markis,  I'm 
proud  to  make  your  lordship's  acquent- 
ance  in  me  humble  coort.  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe,  sir,  I'm  forever  be- 
holden to  you  for  having  introduced 
80  distinguished  a  guest  to  the  binch 
whereon  .the  laws  of  the  counthry  are 
administered  to  the  best  of  me  abilitee." 

The  honest  magistrate  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Sharpe,  whilst  the  moisture 
of  gratitude,  sherry,  and  emotion 
started  to  his  eyes.  He  was  a  good 
fellow  where  a  nobleman  was  con- 
cerned, and  was  a  sincere  sycophant 
at  heart.  Nature  had  given  him  the 
serviceable  soul-  of  a  servant.  The 
man  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  qualities 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  were  as 
much  part  of  his  being  as  perfume  be- 
longs to  the  rose  and  heat  comes  of 
fire. 

"  Did  your  worship  wish  to  see 
me  ?  "  now  asked  Mr.  Sharpe,  jealous 
lest  KjTorl  should  take  too  large  a  share 
of  his  nobleman's  attention,  and  desir- 
ous of  putting  a  period  to  the  magis- 
trate's adulation  of  hereditary  rank, 
which,  so  to  say,  jostled  and  interfered 
with  his  own. 

"  I  did,  sure,"  replied  his  worship. 
"  There's  a  female,  Mr.  Sharpe,  is 
goin'  to  be  brought  up  before  me  for 
stealin'  a  bank-note  from  ye  ;  at  laste, 
your  name's  on  the  back  of  the  bank- 
note, and  ye  may  know  something 
about  it.     Ye'll  be  sworn  presently." 

Mr.  Krorl  now  returned  to  his 
magisterial  duties,  and  Lord  Kinsgear, 
with  Mr.  Sharpe,  were  accommodated 
with  seats  on  the  bench ;  though,  prop- 
erly speaking,  Mr,  Sharpe,  as  a  wit- 
ness, should  have  been  made  to  wait 
outside ;  but  these  formulse  are  for 
small  fry,  not  large.  The  case  of 
"  Margaret  Brown  "  was  then  called 
by  the  usher  of  the  court,  and  Madge 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with 
being  in  unlawful  possession  of  a  bank- 
note, and  with  having  assaulted  and 
beaten  Policeman  X  1000,  who  pres- 
ently appeared  to  bear  witness  with  a 
saddle  of  sticking-plaster  on  the  bridge 
of  his  nose,  Madge  was  very  pale 
from  her  recent  accident,  but  out  of 
danger.  She  had  been  well  tended 
in  hospital ;  and,  at  the  news  of  her 
trouble,  Tom  Brown  had  hurried  up 
bewildered  from  Wakefield  witn 
honest  Harry  Jinks  and  Mr.  Mowledy, 
all  of  whom  ha<l  sought  to  comfort  her. 
Between    them,  too,  they  had  put  her 


case  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
numerous  pettifogging  attorneys  who 
haunt  police  courts  —  Mr.  Wissle,  the 
collar  of  whose  coat  was  greasy,  and 
whose  linen  none  of  the  cleanest.  This 
luminary's  pepper-and-salt  hair  re- 
fused to  lie  down  straight,  but  stood 
up  bristling  ;  and  he  took  his  seat  at 
the  solicitors'  table  with  as  formidable 
a  heap  of  papers  as  if  he  were  going 
to  defend  all  Newgate  by  himself  in- 
stead of  but  one  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  man  Mr.  Mowledy  knew  of,  and 
indeed  he  had  introduced  himself  to 
Mr.  Mowledy,  Mr.  Mowledy  had  not 
sought  him. 

"  Stand  with  yer  face  towards  his 
worship,  can't  ye  ?  "  growled  a  gruff 
policeman,  taking  Madge  roughly  by 
the  arm  and  swinging  her  round. 

Mr.  Slopgood,  the  prosecutor,  hav- 
ing been  introduced,  Mr.  Krorl  shouted 
to  him  to  pull  off  his  glove  ;  then  bade 
him  look  at  the  Bench  and  not  at 
his  solicitor,  and  in  fact  so  frightened 
Mr.  Slopgood,  who  was  a  mild  person 
not  used  to  be  bullied,  that  this  draper 
inwardly  regretted  his  precipitancy  in 
having  handed  Madge  over  to  the 
police.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time 
of  his  voluntary  appearance  in  any 
court  of  justice,  thought  Mr.  Slopgood 
desperately,  for  Mr.  Krorl  actually 
threatened  to  turn  him  out  for  sneez- 
ing in  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Slopgood,  however,  having 
humbly  apologized  through  his  solic- 
itor, the  worshipful  magistrate  con- 
sented to  be  pacified,  and  simply 
ordered  him  not  to  do  it  again.  Then 
the  case  fairly  proceeded.  Mr.  Slop- 
good  stated  all  he  knew,  his  pushing 
young  men  followed  suit  and  repeated 
all  they  knew,  and  Policeman  X.  1000 
not  only  deposed  to  what  he  knew 
but  to  what  he  had  experienced, 
and  described  the  injuries  to  his 
nose  with  much  feeling.  Then  Mr. 
Jiddledubbin,  the  maker  of  wind-in- 
struments, was  hustled,  puffing,  into 
the  witness-box,  and  given  a  slippery 
New  Testament  to  kiss.  But  he  was 
not  the  Jiddledubbin  who  had  lost  the 
note.  This  original  Jiddledubbin  had 
been  dead  for  some  years,  and  lay 
buried  in  a  city  church-yard  deeply 
regretted  by  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ances. The  present  Jiddledubbin  was 
son  to  the  first,  and  a  pompous,  valua- 
ble man  who  had  invented  a  new  sort 
of  key-bugle.  He  swore  that  his  name 
was  Joel,  that  he  was  forty-five  and 
a  householder,  and  remembered  his 
father,  Amos  Jiddledubbin,  losing 
some  bank-notes  and  being  much  con- 
cerned about  them  eighteen  years  ago. 
He,  Joel,  was  away  from  home  at  the 
time  of  this  disaster,  but  he  recollected 
the  circumstances  because  he  had  just 
thought  then,  for  the  first  time,  of  his 
new  key-bugle.  He  was  commencing 
a  description  of  this  key-bugle,  when 
Mr.  Wissle  sternly  checked  him  by 
leaping  up  and  shouting  in  great  ex- 
citement, "  I'll  have  no  quibbling  here, 
sir,  from  vou  or  from  anybody." 
(^Mr,  Wissle,  who   bustled  about  all 


the  while  with  a  stump  of  a  pencil,  tak- 
ing notes,  had  successively  and  vigor- 
ously cross-examined  Mr.  Slopgood, 
the  pushing  young  men,  and  Police- 
man X  1000,  and  run  them  each  and 
every  one  into  dilemmas  and  fixes. 
Having  got  hold  of  Mr.  Jiddledubbin 
he  now  brought  him  to  book  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Now,  sir,  look  at  me ;  and  remem- 
ber where  you  are.  No,  sir,  not  that 
way  —  this  way  —  straight  at  me ;  you 
needn't  be  afraid  that  I  shall  eat  you  " 
(Mr.  Wissle  was  half  Mr.  Jiddledub- 
bin's  size).  "  Now  take  that  note 
and  tell  me  upon  your  oath,  yes  or  no, 
will  you  swear  that  this  note  was  ever 
in  your  father's  possession  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  remark  "  —  replied  Mr. 
Jiddledubbin,  much  astonished. 

"  We  want  none  of  your  remarks, 
sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wissle  with 
great  savageness.  "  You  are  not  here 
to  make  remarks.  Your  remarks 
would,  I  dare  say,  be  little  worth  hear- 
ing at  any  time,  but  least  of  all  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I'll  have  no  evasions, 
sir.     Now,  sir,  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  "  —  stammered  Mr.  Jid- 
dledubbin in  perplexity. 

"  Yes  or  no  ?  "  shrieked  Mr.  Wissle, 
striding  forward  till  his  bloodshot  little 
face  was  within  a  foot  of  Mr.  Jiddle- 
dubbin's  arms,  whereat  Mr.  Jiddledub- 
bin's  wrath  bubbled  within  him,  for 
this  treatment  was  quite  novel,  and 
maybe  he  had  an  itching  to  bring 
down  one  of  his  musical  fists  on  Mr. 
Wissle's  countenance.  But  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and  in  a  voice  that 
cracked  right  in  the  middle  from  in- 
dignation, screamed,  — 

"No!" 

"  That  will  do,  sir.  Not  a  word 
more.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and 
stand  down.  And  now,  your  worship," 
added  Mr.  Wissle,  turnii^  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  whilst  Mr.  Jiddledubbin, 
almost  choking  from  exasperation,  was 
elbowed  away  behind  the  crowd,  "  I 
submit  that  there  is  no  case  whatever 
to  go  before  a  jury.  Witnesses  have 
quite  failed  to  bring  any  evidence  of 
robbery,  against  my  client,  who  was 
given  into  custody  with  indecent  haste, 
in  order  no  doubt  that  these  trades- 
men, Slopgood  and  Jiddledubbin, 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  adver- 
tising their  shops  at  the  expense  of 
your  worship's  time  and  patience.  I 
know  such  tricks,  sir,  and  delight  to 
expose  them.  Yes,  sir,  don't  attempt 
to  bully  me  "  (this  to  Mr.  Slopgood, 
who,  slinking  behind  his  solicitor, 
looked  anxious  to  be  gone,  and  far  re- 
mote from  bullying  anybody),  "I  am 
prepared,  if  your  worship  thinks  fit,  to 
bring  witnesses  as  to  character  of  my 
client  —  a  virtuous  and  modest  wife 
and  mother,  who  had  never,  till  this 
day,  been  defiled  by  the  breath  of 
calumny.  But  I  trust  your  worship 
will  at  once  dismiss  the  summons  on 
the  first  count,  and  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  charge  of  assault,  which 
I  will  dispose  of  in  five  minutes." 
(To  b«  continued. ) 
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CHINA'S  FUTURE  PLACE  IN  PHILOLOGY. 

"  China's  Place  in  Philology  "  is  the  name  of  a  book, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins,  which  suggests  the  title  to  this 
short  paper.  That  volume  deals  with  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage in  the  past,  and  its  relation  to  the  origin  of  words. 
The  purpose  intended  by  these  notes  is  much  less  ambitious; 
instead  of  tracing  language  back  through  the  dim  ages  that 
are  past,  it  is  here  simply  proposed  to  suggest  the  probabil- 
ities as  to  the  future  modes  of  speech  among  the  celestials. 
The  past  of  all  language  is  as  yet  only  in  a  very  theoretic 
state ;  and  in  the  nature  of  things  all  speculation  as  to  its 
future  must  be  equally  so.  The  ideas  to  be  explained 
assume  the  continued  dominance  of  a  race  —  and  one, 
moreover,  which  will,  by  means  of  trade  or  conquest,  re- 
main an  influence  in  China;  though  of  course  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  continuation  of  this  influence  is  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  the  speculation.  Still,  the  writer  is 
of  opinion  that  no  one  who  knows  China,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  powers  and  influences  of  Westerns  in  the  East, 
yi]\\  refuse  the  assumption,  that  not  only  shall  we  maintain 
the  position  we  have  acquired,  but  that  most  probably  that 
position  will  become  stronger;  that  new  ports  will  be 
opened,  and  our  relations  with  the  people  become  more  in- 
timate and  powerful  than  ever. 

Taking  all  this  for  granted,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the 
future  of  that  strange  jargon  known  as  "  Pigeon  f^nglish," 
a  language  resulting  from  the  meeting  of  East  and  West 
in  the  ports  of  China.  This  language,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  derives  its  name  from  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
word  Bxtsiness.  The  early  traders  in  China  made  constant 
use  of  this  word,  and  the  Chinaman  contracted  it  to  Busin, 
and  then  through  the  change  of  Pishin  to  Pigeon.  In  this 
last  form  it  still  retains  its  original  meaning,  and  people 
talk  of  whatever  business  they  may  have  in  hand  as  their 
"pigeon."  All  mercantile  transactions  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Europeans  are  carried  on  in  this  new  form  of 
speech.  Domestic  servants,  male  and  female,  have  to 
learn  it  to  qualify  themselves  for  situations  with  the  "  Outer 
Barbarians ; "  but  the  newest  and  most  important  feature 
of  all  is,  that  the  Chinese  themselves  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, adopting  this  language.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
men  of  different  provinces  cannot  understand  each  other's 
dialect.  The  written  Mandarin  character,  however,  could 
be  read  and  understood  all  over  China,  and  the  provincials 
used  to  write  what  they  wished  to  say  in  this  character, 
and  could  thus  manage  to  do  business  together.  But  now, 
if  they  both  should  happen  to  know  "  Pigeon  English," 
they  use  it  as  the  means  of  communication.  A  lingua- 
francawas  needed,  and  necessity  has  supplied  the  demand. 

It  may  be  premature  to  call  Pigeon  English  a  language. 
It  is  only  the  beginning  of  one.  Although  facts  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  it,  it  is  in  a  most  defective  condition  ;  so  much 
so,  that  an  Englishman,  when  he  first  reaches  China,  is  very 
much  amused  at  what  seems  to  him  a  relic  of  Babel.  If  it 
should  be  his  fate  to  remain  in  the  country,  he  dislikes  to 
adopt  it;  his  sense  of  good  manners  makes  it  distasteful  to 
him  to  speak  such  a  jargon,  for  it  sounds  like  making  a  fool 
of  the  party  addressed.  Here  we  get  an  evidence  of  the 
power  of  growth  which  this  infantile  speech  is  possessed  of; 
for  however  reluctant  any  one  may  be  to  speak  it,  he  is 
forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  do  so.  I  was  only  a 
traveller  for  a  few  months  in  China,  but  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  what  seemed  to 
to  me,  at  first,  nonsensical  rubbish.  I  could  not  get  on 
without  it.  On  my  arrival  I  got  a  Chinese  servant  —  ser- 
vants in  China  are  all  called  "  boys ; "  in  fact,  this  is  one  of 
the  words  of  Pigeon  English  :  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Irish.  It  is  usual  to 
breakfast  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  is  customary  to  have 
some  tea,  toast,  and  perhaps  an  egg  served  in  your  bed- 
room when  you  get  up,  and  before  dressing.  The  first 
morning  I  expressed  my  wishes  on  this  matter  in  my  usual 
way  of  talk,  and  the  "  boy  "  went  off  smiling,  as  if  he 
understood  my  meaning  ;  but  as  he  di4  not  come  back,  I 
made  some  inquiries  of  my  friends  in  the  house.     They 


asked  what  I  said  to  the  "  boy,"  and  I  repeated  the  words 
as  near  as  I  could  recollect  them,  to  the  enect  that  I  wanted 
some  breakfast,  and  would  like  it  immediately.  I  was  then 
told  that  I  might  as  well  have  talked  Greek  to  him,  and 
that  I  ought  tooave  said,  "  Catchey  some  chow-chow, chop- 
chop."  Chow-chow  is  understood  in  this  as  something  to 
eat,  and  the  last  double  word  is  equivalent  to  '*  quick- 
quick."  Had  I  been  a  comic  actor,  and  the  ordering  my 
breakfast  been  a  farce,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  feel 
that  I  was  saying  the  right  thing  in  this  way.  That  not 
being  my  "  pigeon,"  I  felt  reluctant  to  do  it ;  but  when 
eating,  drinking,  and  all  your  want*  are  found  to  depend 
upon  its  use,  you  soon  give  in  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
it  advances  and  spreads  m  China. 

One  would  suppose  that  tucb  »  mode  of  speaking  could 
only  have  a  temporary  existence,  bat  these  facts  are  given 
to  show  that  such  will  not  be  the  caie,  and  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  dying  out.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
Chinese  now  adopting  it  among  themselves  as  a  means  of 
communication.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this ;  it  is  only 
history  repeating  itself.  We  have  on  record  the  growth  of 
other  languages  which  must  have  begun  under  similar  con- 
ditions. A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  language  known 
as  Hindostanee.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  India.  It  was  named  the  Oordoo,  or  "  camp 
language,"  because  it  grew  up  in  the  "  camp  "  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  spoke  entirely 
different  languages,  and  as  a  consequence  their  means  of 
communication  at  first  must  have  been  only  fragmentary. 
Each,  however,  acquired  broken  bits  of  the  others  speech, 
and  time  at  last  welded  the  whole  into  a  language.  It  baa 
now  a  grammar  based  on  the  Hindoo  or  Sanscrit,  and  an 
ample  dictionary,  where  it  will  be  found  that  about  three 
fourths  of  the  words  belong  to  the  language  of  the  invading 
Power.  This  has  long  been  the  lingua-franca  of  India. 
Many  languag&s  are  spoken  there,  but  this  one  will  carry 
you  over  nearly  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
The  pure  Farsee,  or  Persian,  remained,  and  is  still  con- 
sidered the  burrabal,  or  high-court  language.  Of  course 
the  camp  might  jabber  any  combination  of  sounds  it  found 
most  suited  to  its  wants,  but  the  dignity  of  a  court  could 
not  submit  to  the  introduction  of  such  barbarbms.  And 
for  the  same  reason  Pigeon  English  would  scarcely  yet  be 
a  fit  language  for  St.  James's  or  Windsor  Castle.  Imagine 
a  Chinese  Embassy,  with  the  principal  personage  in  it  ex- 
plaining to  her  Majesty  that  he  is  "  one  piecey  ambassa- 
dor ;  that  belongey  my  pigeon.  Emperor  of  China,  one 
very  muchy  big  piecey  Emperor,"  etc.  Clearly  this  style 
of  talk  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  diplomatic  purposes  for 
some  time. 

Pigeon  English  is  as  yet  in  such  a  very  rudimentary 
form,  that  to  talk  of  its  grammar  or  vocabulary  would  only 
raise  a  smile  among  those  familiar  with  it.  AVnen  you  hear 
it  spoken  it  sounds  like  the  utter  defiance  of  all  grammar ; 
and  yet  if  we  are  to  remain  in  the  country,  as  thn  Moham- 
medans did  in  India ;  if  We  are  to  retain  our  commercial 
camps  —  and  our  treaty-ports  in  that  country  are  exactly 
such  —  and  if  we,  and  the  Americans  at  the  same  time,  go 
on  extending  our  commerce,  a  common  language  is  an 
absolute  condition  of  the  case,  and  this  new  form  oi  speech 
must  progress.  Already  its  idiomatic  forms  are  becoming 
defined  and  understood. 

Chinese  modes  of  expression  are  curiously  mixed  with 
English  ones.  The  interrogative  form  is  purely  Chinese. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  ask  a  man  if  he  can  do  anything  for 
you,  the  sentence  is  put,  "  Can  do  ?  No  can  do  ?  "  and  the 
reply  is  given  by  repeating  whichever  sentence  expresses 
his  abilities.  It  is  the  same  with  "  Understand  ?  No  un- 
derstand ?  "  "  Piecey  "  is  a  word  that  is  largely'used,  and 
clearly  has  its  origin  in  our  own  language  of  commerce 
which  talks  of  "  a  piece  of  goods  ; "  but  with  the  China- 
man everything  is  a  "  piecey."  He  does  not  say  "  one 
man,"  but  "  one  piecey  man."  There  are  a  few  Hindos- 
tanee words  in  use,  such  as  "  chit,"  for  a  letter,  "  tiffin,"  for 
liinch,  and  "bund,"  for  a  quay  or  an  embankment.  The 
word  "Mandarin  "  is  from  the  Portuguese  ;  "  Dios  "  of  the 
same  language  became  "  Joss,"  and  is  a  well-known  word 
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in  China,  Joss-house,  or  God- house  —  meaning  a  Temple  — 
being  derived  from  it.  "  Savey  "  is  from  the  Portuguese 
and  is  always  used  as  the  equivalent  of  "  know."  To  nave, 
or  to  be  connected  with,  is  always  expressed  by  "  be- 
longey."  If  you  wish  to  say  an  article  is  not  yours,  you 
expl-ess  it  thus  :  "  That  no  belongey  me  ;  "  or  if  anything 
is  not  an  affair  of  yours,  you  say,  "  That  no  belongey  my 
pigeon."  This  terminal  ey  of  "  belongey  "  is  one  of  the 
forms  which  is  peculiar  to  this  new  language.  From  it  we 
have  "  supposey,"  "  talkey,"  "  walkey,"  "  catchey,"  etc. 
The  Portuguese  "  savey,"  which  was  one  of  the  first  words 
in  use,  may  be  the  original  root  of  this  form.  Many  of  the 
words  in  use  are  of  unknown  origin.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  English  suppose  them  to  be  •  Chinese,  while  the  Chi- 
nese, on  the  other  hand,  take  them  to  be  English.  "  Chow- 
chow  "  is  one  of  these  words.  I  heard  my  own  servant  tell 
gome  of  his  countrymen  that  "  Chow-chow  "  was  the  Eng- 
lish for  "food."  It  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tsee, 
near  Nankin ;  they  were  country  people,  and  as  he  could 
converse  with  me,  he  no  doubt  seemed  to  them  a  perfectly 
safe  authority.  A  good  many  Chinese  words  are  of  course 
used,  but  the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary  is  English. 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  look  forward  even  to  the 
bare  possibility  of  such  a  caricature  of  our  tongue  becoming 
an  established  language.  Should  this  ever  be  the  result, 
translations  into  it  of  our  classic  authors  will  become  a 
necessity.  Shakespeare  and  Milton  turned  into  Pigeon 
English  are  fearful  even  to  think  of.  There  is  a  translation 
already  in  existence  from  one  of  our  dramatists.  It  begins 
something  in  this  way :  — 

TOPSIDE-GALOW  ! 

That  nightey  time  begin  chop  chop, 
One  young  man  walkey  —  no  can  stop. 
Maskey  snow  !  maskey  ice ! 
He  carry  flag  wid  chop  so  nice  — 

"  Topside-galow  !  " 

Him  muchey  sorry,  one  piecey  eye 
Looksee  sharp  —  so  —  all  same  my. 
Him  talkey  largey,  talkey  strong, 
Too  muchey  curio  —  all  same  gong  — 

"  Topside-galow  I " 

Inside  house  him  can  see  light, 
And  every  room  got  fire  all  right, 
He  lookey  plenty  ice  more  high, 
Inside  him  mouth  he  plenty  cry  — 

"  Topside-galow  ! " 

Ole  man  talkey  "  no  can  walk  !  " 

By'm  bye  rain  come  —  werry  dark,  ' 
"  Have  got  water,  werry  wide." 
"  Maskey !  my  must  go  topside  "  — 

"  Topside-galow ! 

"  Man-man ! "     One  girley  talkey  he, 
"  What  for  you  go  topside  looksee  1  " 

And  one  time  more  he  plenty  cry, 

But  all  time  walkey  plenty  high  — 

"  Topside-galow ! " 

"  Take  care !  that  spoil'um  tree  young  man, 
Take  care  that  ice  !     He  want  man-man  !  " 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good  night. 
He  talkey  "  my  can  go  all  right." 

"  Topside-galow  1 " 

Joss-pigeon  man  he  soon  begin, 
Morning-time  that  Joss  chin-chin, 
He  no  man  see  —  him  plenty  fear,, 
Cos  some  man  talkey  —  he  can  hear ! 

"  Topside-galow !  " 

That  young  man  die,  one  large  dog  see, 
.Too  muchey  bobbery  findey  he  ; 
He  hand  belong  colo  —  all  same  ice, 
Have  got  flag,  with  chop  so  nice. 

"  Topside-galow !  " 


"  My  name  belongey  Norval,  top- 
Side  galow  that  Grampian  hill  My 
Father  catchey  chow-chow  for  him  piecey 
Sheep,"  etc. 

The  Missionary  "  pigeon  "  will  also  in  due  time  demand 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  this  very  vulgar  tongue. 
Death  has  many  consolations,  and  to  the  number  may  be 
added  this  new  one,  that  before  the  consunamation  foretold 
above  can  be  realized,  we  will  have  passed  away,  and  our 
ears  will  be  deaf  to  the  hideous  result. 

Suppose  any  book  for  which  you  had  reverence,  or  even 
a  favorite  piece  of  poetry  whose  words  your  lips  loved  to 
repeat  —  imagine  your  feelings  on  hearing  it  converted 
into  something  like  the  following.  It  is  a  translation  of 
"  Excelsior  "  into  Pigeon  English.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  to  those  whose  education  has  been  neglected  in 
this  Language  of  the  Future,  that  "  topside  "  means  above, 
as  the  opposite  of  "  bottomside."  "  Galow  "  is  untranslat- 
able, but  added  to  "  topside  "  the  phrase  becomes  exclam- 
atory, and  it  is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  Excelsior. 
"  Chop-chop  "  means  quick-quick,  but  anything  such  as  a 
stamp,  monogram,  or  device,  would  be  called  a  "  chop." 
"  Maskey  "  is  another  of  those  words  whose  origin  is- un- 
known. It  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  duty  in  Pigeon  Eng- 
lish. In  the  following  it  means  "  notwithstanding."  To 
'•  chin-chin  Joss  "  is  to  worship  God ;  to  chin-chin  a  per- 
son is  to  salute  him.  By  placing  the  original  alongside  of 
the  translation  the  reader  will  easily  make  out  the  remain- 
der of  the  piece.  The  moral,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  by  the 
Pigeon  English  translator.  W.  Simpson. 

Excelsior  ! 
The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

"  Excelsior ! " 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

"  Excelsior ! " 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 

Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 

Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

"  Excelsior!  " 

"  Try  not  the  Pass  !  "  the  old  man  said, 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  !  " 

And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

"  Excelsior ! " 

"  Oh  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !  " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

"  Excelsior !  " 

"Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche ! " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good  night ! 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

"  Excelsior ! " 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

"  Excelsior !  " 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  Danner,  with  the  strange  device, 

"  Excelsior ! " 


You  too  muchey  laugh  !     What  for  sing  ? 
I  think  so  you  no  savey  what  thing  I 
Supposey  you  no  b'long  clever  inside, 
More  better  you  go  walk  topside  ! 

"  Topside-galow  !  "• 
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Therk  is  a  celebrated  passage  in  one  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  Essays,  in  which  he  eloquently  expatiates  on  the 
impressions  which  survivors  of  a  nearly  extinct  generation 
may  retain  of  the  Library  of  Holland  House.  "They  will 
remember  how  the  last  debate  was  discussed  in  one  corner, 
and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  another ;  while  Wilkie 
gazed  with  modest  admiration  on  Sir  Joshua's  Baretti, 
while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  verify  a 
quotation,  while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations  with 
Barras  at  the  Luxembourc;,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over 
the  field  of  Austerlitz."  This  tableau  vivant  strikes  us  as  a 
somewhat  inadequate  one,  and  we  hardly  understand  why 
the  brilliant  historian  should  have  singled  out  and  limited 
himself  to  Wilkie,  Mackintosh,  and  Talleyrand,  when  ho 
had  so  long  and  luminous  a  beadroU  of  equal  or  greater 
celebrities  to  choose  from  and  group  as  he  thought  fit. 
Charles  James  Fox,  Grey,  Grenville,  "  Monk "  Lewis, 
Sheridan,  Windham,  Romilly,  Tierney,  Parr,  Horner, 
Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Luttrell,  Byron,  Moore,  Rogers, 
Thurlow,  Eldon,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Melbourne,  Grat- 
tan,  Curran,  Davy,  Lawrence,  Lanuseer,  Canova,  Chantrey, 
Washington  Irving,  Alexander  and  William  von  Humbolut, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Molb,  Guizot,  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Lieven,  Madame  de  Stael  — 
all  these  might  have  been  seen  conversing  in  that  library, 
by  a  nobleman  still  living  and  presenting  in  his  own  person 
an  admirable  example  of  the  most  cultivated  school  of 
statesmanship. 

There  are  enough  to  fill  every  niche  in  that  "  venerable 
chamber  "  if  we  were  to  set  about  re-peopling  it  with  the 
illustrious  dead ;  and  there  is  barely  a  room  in  the  man- 
sion, or  a  spot  in  the -grounds,  which  isi  not  associated 
with  some  hallowed  image  or  cherished  memory.  It  was 
in  what  is  now  the  dining-room,  that  the  dying  Addison 
entreated  the  forgiveness  of  his  wondering  friend  Gay,  and 
told  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  that  he  had  sent  for  him 
to  see  how  a  Christian  could  die.  It  was  in  the  Gilt  Room, 
fitted  up  by  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  for  a  ball  given  to 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  on  their  marriage,  that 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Baron  Holland,  gave  a  ball  to  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  1753,  when  George  Selwyn  danced 
with  Miss  Kitty  Compton,  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
("  Old  Q.")  with  Lady  Caroline  Petersham ;  when  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  (the  very  Duke  blackened 
by  "  Junius  "  and  the  identical  Duchess  d — -d  by  Francis) 
"  cut  in  at  whist "  with  Rigby  and  Lady  Townsend  (Smol- 
lett's Lady  of  Quality) ;  while  Horace  Walpole,  Calcraft, 
and  Commodore  Keppel  "  only  looked  on."  "  The  Break- 
fast Room  "  was  the  scene  of  the  well-authenticated  anec- 
dote of  Lord  Brougham,  who  slept  at  Holland  House  the 
night  before  the  delivery  of  his  principal  speech  on  the 
Queen's  trial.  On  coming  down  to  breakfast  Lord  Hol- 
land saw  his  guest  busily  writing  at  a  side  table,  and  found 
that,  instead  of  preparing  for  the  grand  efibrt,  he  was 
drawing  the  clauses  of  his  Education  Bill.  The  plaster 
statuette  in  the  Picture  Room,  was  brought  by  himself 
about  a  year  before  his  death  ;  and  when,  in  his  latter 
years,  he  came  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  Holland  House, 
he  would  often  sit  moodily  down,  and,  missing  the  friendly 
faces  of  bygone  days,  he  more  than  once'  even  burst  into 
tears. 

"  And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart, 
Hence  Tiber  awes  and  Avon  melts  the  heart, 
Aerial  forms,  in  Tempe's  classic  vale. 
Glance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale." 

Aerial  forms  fiit  by  us  at  every  turn  we  take  in  the 
garden  or  the  grounds ;  whether  we  pause  in  the  field 
where  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  was  making  hay  or  (some  say) 
romping  with  Lord  Newbottle  as  George  III.  rode  by  ;  or 
in  the  elevated  (once  open)  space  where  Cromwell  held 
counsel  with  Ireton  ;  or  at  the  Moats  where  Best  shot  Lord 
Camelford  ;  or  at  the  "  Alley  Louis  Philippe,"  where  the 
exiled  King  was  left  to  solitary  meditation  at  his   own 


request ;  or  at  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Duchesse 
d'Aumale  used  to  angle  for  perch.  You  may  encounter  an 
actual  spirit,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  the  supernatural,  by 
remaining  in  the  Green  Lane  till  nightfall,  where  Lady 
Diana  Rich  encountered  her  own  apparition ;  and  should 
the  moon  be  «hining,  you  may  take  up  a  position,  some 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  south  front,  where  Scott, 
guided  there  by  Moore,  repeated  hia  own  familiar  lines :  — 

"  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  viNit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight, 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray." 

Lord  Macaulay  assumes  that  before  another  generation 
has  died  out  these  scenes  of  romantic  incident,  political  in- 
trigue, conversational  brilliancy,  and  cosmopolitan  hospi- 
tality will  live  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  old  men,  who 
will  in  vain  seek,  amid  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  rail- 
way stations,  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which  was  in 
their  youth  the  favorite  resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of 
painters  and  poets,  of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men. Considering  how  time  is  passing  and  the  gaps  be  it 
hourly  making  with  his  scythe  in  oral  tradition,  this  as- 
sumption was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  fact,  when  the  bold 
and  happy  thought  occurred  to  an  adopted  daughter  of  the 
house  to  write  its  history,  to  bring  together  all  its  published 
or  unpublished  records,  to  interweave  them  with  reminis- 
cences and  scattered  notices  from  all  quarters,  and  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  engraver  and  photographer  to  complete  the 
vivid  impression  of  the  salient  features  and  points  of  inter- 
est which  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  delineate  with  the 
pen.i 

Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein,  the  Marie  Fox  of  Holland 
House,  was  under  twenty  when  she  set  about  her  work,  but 
her  youth  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  a  disqualifica- 
tion by  those  who  knew  her  best,  or  the  family  papers 
would  not  have  been  placed  at  her  disposal,  nor  would  she' 
have  been  so  willingly  and  effectively  seconded  by  her 
friends.  The  fact  is,  they  had  seen  ample  proof  of  her 
powers  of  application,  intelligence,  and  capacity.  She 
combined  the  advantages  of  foreign  and  English  education, 
and,  thanks  to  the  Italian  part  of  it  coming  in  aid  of  rare 
natural  gifts,  she  possesses  a  highly  cultivated  taste  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  all  objects  of  vertu.  Wanting 
this,  even  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  projected  a  work  on 
the  same  subject,  would  have  proved  an  unsatisfactory 
guide  through  rooms  crowded  with  art  treasures.  We  miss 
him  certainly  in  the  literary, and  political  portions  of  the 
book  ;  but  the  authoress  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  by 
discriminating  research  to  supply  her  comparative  defi- 
ciency, and  her  accumulated  stores  of  information  are,  if 
anything,  rather  too  profusely  displayed.  She  is  also  a  lit- 
tle too  sententious  and  sentimental,  as  clever  young  people 
of  both  sexes "  are  apt  to  be  till  they  have  been  taught  by 
experience  how  many  sound  reflections  have  grown  into 
truisms,  how  many  natural  bursts  of  sensibility  have  be- 
come commonplace  by  use.  But  her  general  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  unimpeachable  ;  her  animation  never  flags  ; 
we  feel  at  every  step  that  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  genius  of  the  place  ;  and  she  has  plenty  of  fresh  an- 
ecdotes and  pieces  of  information  to  compensate  for  the 
introduction  of  the  old,  which,  after  all,  are  frequently 
acceptable  as  saving  the  trouble  of  reference.  Besides, 
although  the  lives  of  the  chief  illustrations  of  this  classic 
mansion  are  well  known,  we  do  not  see  how  its  annals  could 
have  been  written  without  reverting  to  them,  and  there  if 
hardly  one  which  may  not  be  set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view 
by  fixing  its  precise  connection  with  the  locality. 

Thus,  it  is  disputed  whether  Addison's  marriage  with 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  preceded  or  followed  his  intro- 
duction to  Holland  House.  Johnson  says,  "  She  was  per- 
suaded to  marry  him  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a 
Turkish  Princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  re- 
ported to  pronounce,  '  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for 
thy  slave.'     But  she  always  remembered  her  own  rank, 

1  HoUand  House.  By  Prince; 8  Marie  Liechtenstein.  Two  toIs.  London. 
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and  thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  the  tutor  of  her  son 
with  very  little  ceremony."  Johnson's  authority  was 
"  Spence's  Anecdotes,"  i.  e.,  Pope  ;  and  Pope's  feelings 
towards  Addison  may  be  collected  from  the  famous  lines 
ending,  — 

"  Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ?  " 

Lord  Macaulay  says  that  the  intimacy  of  the  pair  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  near  neighbors,  when 
Addison  occupied  a  small  dwelling,  once  the  abode  of  Nell 
Gwynn,  at  Chelsea.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin  prints  two  letters 
from  him  to  the  young  Earl  of  so  early  a  date  as  1708, 

Purporting  to  be  written  from  Sandy  End,  a  hamlet  of  Ful- 
am,  and  containing  some  advice  as  to  books,  but  by  no 
means  in  the  tone  of  a  tutor  addressing  a  pupil.  This  was 
eight  years  before  the  marriage  (which  came  off  in  1716), 
and  favors  Johnson's  hypothesis  that  the  courtship  was 
prolonged.  Addison  died  in  1719,  in  what  is  now  the 
Dining  Room  ;  the  same  in  which  he  used  to  pace  up  and 
down  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end,  or  (according  to 
another  version)  with  a  bottle  of  port  at  one  end  and  a 
bottle  of  sherry  at  the  other.  We  doubt  the  sherry ;  a 
wine  little  known,  except  as  Sherris  Sack,  till  it  gradually 
superseded  Madeira  for  general  use,  under  the  patronage 
of  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales.     Blackstone  com- 

?osed  his  Commentaries  with  a  bottle  of  port  at  his  elbow, 
itt's  devotion  to  port  is  well  known.  Johnson's  rule  was 
— "  Claret  for  boys  ;"  port  for  men ;  brandy  for  heroes." 
"  Then  give  me  claret,"  exclaimed  Burke  ;  "  I  like  to  be  a 
boy!" 

In  the  same  room  stands  Addison's  writing  table  —  a 
small  table,  with  a  cover  of  green  cloth,  faded  and  defaced 
by  inkblots.  An  inscription  states  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Ri^ht  Hon.  Joseph  Addison,  then  living  in  the  Temple ; 
and  after  being  successively  in  the  possession  of  his 
daughter,  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
was  purchased  by  the  last  Lord  Holland  at  the  sale  of 
Rogers'  effects  in  1856.  Addison's  last  autograph  may  be 
seen  in  the  Library  Passage,  where  hangs  what  was  long 
believed  to  be  a  genuine  portrait  of  him  from  the  life ;  and 
literary  enthusiasts  were  wont  to  trace  all  the  features  of 
his  mind  in  the  limned  features  before  them,  till  it  was 
unluckily  discovered  to  be  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  of  the  family  MS.  sup- 
plied for  this  book  are  the  accounts  of  what  passed  between 
George  III.  and  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  in  1761,  carefully 
composed  by  her  brother  in-law,  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
»nd  her  son.  Captain  Henry  Napier,  R.  N.,  writing  appar- 
ently at  her  dictation.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  under- 
standinji  and  belief,  the  King  made  a  distinct,  deliberate 
proposal,  which  was  distinctly,  deliberately  refused.  The 
commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Royalty  is  a  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  a  seemingly 
immaterial  event  in  childhood  may  influence  a  life.  Cap- 
tain Napier  writes  — 

"  My  grandfather,  as  I  said,  being  about  the  court,  his  chil- 
dren were  often  taken  to  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  by  their 
French  or  Swiss  governess,  to  see  the  royal  family  promenade, 
as  they  usually  did,  on  the  Broad  Walk ;  the  children  could 
■peak  no  English,  and  on  one  of  these  days  of  public  procession, 
while  the  governess  and  ray  aunt.  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  were 
quietly  looking  on,  my  mother,  who  was  of  a  lively,  volatile  dis- 

Eosition,  suddenly  broke  from  the  astonished  Frenchwoman,  and 
ounding  up  to  the  King,  exclaimed  laughing,  '  Comment  vous 
portez-vous,  Monsieur  le  Roi;  vous  avez  une  grande  et  belle 
maison  ici,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  '  Old  George  the  Second  was  delighted 
at  this  nalvet€,  and  soon  discovering  who  she  was,  desired  that 
she  should  be  brought  very  often  to  see  him.  .  .  .  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  a  romp  with  my  mother,  he  (the  King)  suddenly 
snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  and,  after  depositing  her  in  a  large 
china  jar,  shut  down  the  cover  to  prove  her  courage,  but  soon 
released  her  when  he  found  that  the  only  effect  waa  to  make  her, 
with  a  merry  voice,  begin  singing  the  French  song  of '  Malbruc,' 
with  which  he  was  quite  delighted." 

Her  mother  dying  in  1751,  she  remained  in  Ireland  under 
the   charge  of  her  eldest  sister.  Lady  Kildare,  afterwards 


Duchess  of  Leinster,  till  she  was  past  thirteen,  when  she 
took  up  her  abode  with  a  younger  sister.  Lady  Holland,  at 
Holland  House.  On  hearing  of  her  return  to  the  vicinity 
of  his  palace,  the  old  King  expressed  a  strong  desire  tosee 
her ;  and  on  her  entering  the  circle,  a  shy,  timid  girl,  just 
ripening  into  womanhood,  his  Majesty,  entirely  oblivious  of 
the  lapse  of  years,  began  "  to  joke  and  play  with  her  as  if 
she  were  still  a  child  of  five  years  old."  Finding  his  ca- 
joleries met  with  blushes  and  confusion  instead  of  the  bold 
vivacity  of  the  olden  time,  he  loudly  and  rudely  gave  vent 
to  his  disappointment,  exclaiming,  "  Pooh  I  She  is  grown 
quite  stupid."  His  grandson,  the  Heir  Apparent,  was 
very  differently  affected  by  the  embarrassed,  almost  weep- 
ing young  beauty.  "  He  was  then  (writes  Captain  Na- 
pier) struck  with  admiration  and  pity,  feelings  that  ripened 
into  an  attachment  which,  as  I  have  been  told,  never  left 
him,  even  in  his  most  unsettled  moments,  until  the  day  of 
his  death." 

Lord  Holland  and  Captain  Napier  substantially  agree  in 
the  main  fact,  the  proposal,  which  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
rumor  by  Mr.  George  Grenville  in  his  diary.  It  was  made 
thus  :  — 

"  One  evening  at  a  private  court  ball,  when  Lady  Sarah  was 
absent,  the  King  entered  into  conversation  with  Lady  Susan 
Strangways,  her  cousin,  and  among  other  things  asked  her 
when  she  meant  to  leave  town.  '  I  intend  to  remain  for  the 
coronation,  sir.'  He  answered  that  it  would  be  a  fine  sight,  but 
was  not  yet  to  take  place  ....  'but  there  will  he  no  coronation 
until  there  is  a  Queen,  and  I  think  your  friend  is  the  fittest  person 
for  it;  tell  your  friend  so  from  me.' 

"  '  When  my  mother  next  saw  him  at  court,'  Mr.  Napier  con- 
tinues, '  he  took  her  alone  into  a  recess  of  one  of  the  large  win- 
dows and  said,  "  Has  your  friend  told  you  of  my  conversation 
with  her  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  And  what  do  you  think  of  itl  ^_  Tell 
me,  for  my  happiness  depends  on  it!"  "Nothing,  sir,''  was 
my  mother's  reply  ;  upon  which  he  left  her  abruptly,  exclaiming 
pettishly,  "  Nothing  comes  of  nothing."  '  " 

She  relented  a  little  on  hearing  of  a  warm  display  of 
sympathy  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  royal  lover,  when 
she  was  severely  hurt  by  a  fall  in  riding  ;  and,  when  the 
die  was  cast  by  his  selection  of  a  bride,  she  frankly  admits 
a  natural  touch  of  feminine  pique  at  his  want  of  volition 
and  constancy. 

"  I  shall  take  care,"  she  writes  to  Lady  Susan,  "  to  show  that 
I  am  not  mortified  to  anybody,  bnt  if  it  is  true  that  one  can  vex 
anybody  with  a  reserved  cold  manner,  he  shall  have  it,  I  proinise 
him  Now  as  to  what  I  think  about  it  myself,  excepting  this  little 
revenge  I  have  almost  forgiven  him ;  luckily  for  me  I  did  not  love 
him,  and  only  liked,  nor  did  the  title  weigh  anything  with  me. 
So  little  at  least  that  my  disappointment  did  not  affect  my  spirits 
above  one  hour  or  two,  I  believe.  I  did  not  cry,  I  assure  you, 
which  I  believe  you  will,  as  I  know  you  were  more  set  upon  it 
than  I  was.  The  thing  I  am  most  angry  at  is  looking  so  like  a 
fool,  as  I  shall,  for  having  gone  so  often  for  nothing ;  but  I  don  t 
much  care.  If  he  was  to  change  his  mind  again  (which  can't  be, 
though)  and  not  give  a  very,  very  good  reason  for  his  conduct,  I 
would  not  have  him ;  for  if  he  is  so  weak  as  to  be  governed  by 
everybody  I  shall  have  but  a  bad  time  of  it." 

The  incidents  of  the  royal  marriage,  at  which  she  a,^ 
peared  as  bridesmaid,  are  well  known  ;  but  we  cannot  quit 
the  topic  without  expressing  a  regret  that  Captain  Napier's 
manuscript  has  not  been  printed  entire,  without  note  or 
comment,  at  least  in  the  appendix.  tt  n     j 

The  authoress  speaks  from  hearsay.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
from  personal  observation  and  experience,  on  the  weighty- 
subject  of  those  famous  dinners  to  which  Holland  House  is 
so  largely  indebted  for  its  immortality.  "  The  master- 
hand,"  he  says,  "  here  was  that  of  the  mistress,  a  remark- 
able woman  in  every  way,  well  remembered  by  all  who 
knew  her,  difficult  to  describe  to  those  who  did  not.  Su- 
preme in  her  own  mansion  and  family,  she  exercised  a 
singular  and  seemingly  capricious  tyranny  even  over  guests 
of  the  highest  rank  and  pretension."  We  doubt  the  mas- 
ter-hand, at  least  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that  she  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  establishing  her  iron  rule  without 
that  "soft  collar  of  social  esteem  "  which  Lord  Holland's 
charm  of  manner  and  sweetness  of  temper  never  failed  to 
rivet  on  the  guests.      Instance  upon  instance  has  been 
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S Tinted  of  her  eccentricity,  but  the  budp;et  Ih  inexhaustible. 
lesideH  telling  Poodle  Byn<r  to  move  a  little  farther  ofT,  on 
the  ground  that  her  sense  of  smell  was  adected  by  his  black- 
ing, and  sending  her  page  round  the  table  to  tell  Macaulay 
to  atop  talking  because  she  wanted  to  hear  Lord  Aberdeen, 
•he  once  called  up  a  celebrated  beauty,  told  her  to  kneel 
down  on  a  footstool,  and  afler  pulling  off  her  wreath  and 
disarranging  her  hair  in  the  operation,  said,  "  There,  my 
dear,  now  you  look  decent ;  those  roses  were  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  your  style."  And  she  was  right,  though  rude. 
One  summer's  day  Lord  Holland  came  down  to  dinner  In 
a  white  waistcoat,  which  certainly  loomed  large  OD  bia 
portly  figure,  suggesting  (as  Luttrell  whispered  in  an  aside) 
the  image  of  a  turbot  standing  on  its  tail.  She  declared 
abe  would  not  sit  down  to  dinner  till  he  changed  it,  and  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  She  was  certainly  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  was  brVisque  without  reference  to 
rank.  A  dinner  party  in  (ireat  Stanhope  Street  was  break- 
ing up,  and  l^ord  Duncannon  (the  late  Karl  of  Bessborough) 
had  left  the  room,  when  she  called  out,  "  Mr.  H.,  call  back 
Lord  Duncannon."  Mr.  H.  went  to  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case and  told  his  lordship  that  he  was  wanted.  On  his 
presenting  himself  in  the  doorway  she  said,  "  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  can't  dine  here  to-morrow,  and  I  want 
another  woman.  Bring  one  of  your  girls."  He  withdrew 
with  an  assenting  bow. 

The  authoress  relates  that  once  when  this  imperious  dame 
told  Sydney  Smith  to  ring  the  bell,  he  asked  whether  he 
had  not  better  sweep  the  room  too.  Familiar  as  he  was 
with  her  ways  he  would  scarcely  have  taken  ofl'ence  at  such 
a  trifle,  since  some  one  must  ring  the  bell  for  a  lady  unless 
she  is  to  get  up  and  ring  it  herself.  But  they  had  an  occa- 
sional tifl",  and  a  visitor  at  Combe  Florey  who  found  him 
sedulously  attending  to  the  comforts  of  a  sucking  pig,  was 
informed  that  it  was  intended  for  a  peace-offering  to  Lady 
Holland.  She  has  been  heard  pressing  Dutch  herrings  on 
an  epicure,  on  the  ground  that  they  came  over  in  the  Am- 
bassador's bag ;  and  a  most  appetizing  odor  they  must  have 
communicated  to  the  dispatches.  The  introduction  of  the 
dahlia  into  England  is  said  to  be  owing  to  her  culinary  re- 
search. Having  been  much  gratified  somewhere  in  the 
South  of  Europe  by  her  first  acquaintance  with  Palestine 
Boup,  and  ascertaining  that  the  main  ingredient  was  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  she  procured  what  she  supposed  to  be 
a  root  of  it,  and  forwarded  it  (probably  by  a  King's  Mes- 
senger) to  her  gardener  at  Holland  House.  When  a  beau- 
tiful flower  came  up  instead  of  a  succulent  vegetable,  she 
gazed  on  it  with  a  feeling  near  akia  to  that  of  the  foxhunter 
who  complained  that  the  smell  of  the  violets  spoilt  the 
scent.  "But  the  value  of  her  acquisition  began  to  break 
upon  her  when  the  London  seedsman  who  came  to  look  at 
it  offered  30  guineas  for  a  root.  Another  version  is,  that  a 
root  was  given  to  her  at  Valentia  iu  ISO-t  by  a  celebrated 
botanist,  who  had  just  received  it,  an  unknown  rarity,  from 
South  America.  At  all  events,  there  was  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  graceful  verses  of  her  lord  :  — 

"  The  dahlia  you  brought  to  our  isle. 
Your  praises  forever  shall  speak. 
In  gardens  as  sweet  as  your  smile, 
And  colors  as  bright  as  your  cheek." 

She  was  an  aristocrat  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath  as  "  a  thing  that 
was  got  by  deserving  it,"  —  an  objection,  by  the  way,  to 
which  it  is  not  invariably  exposed.  The  Garter  was  the  only 
English  Order  to  her  taste. 

Allen  was  called  her  "  pet  atheist,"  and  she  showed  no 
extraordinary  reverence  for  the  Church  ritual  when  she 
caused  the  burial  service  to  be  performed  by  a  beneficed 
clergyman  (who,  we  hope,  was  not  privy  to  the  secret) 
over  the  body  of  a  kid,  having  first  given  out  that  the 
funeral  was  that  of  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  whom 
his  family  had  threatened  tq  take  from  her.  That  daugh- 
ter grew  up  to  be  a  charming  woman,  and  till  her 
death  in  1849  was  familiarly  known  as  "  the  kid"  among 
her  friends.  Her  passion  was  not  singularity,  but  power. 
Her  invitations  were  commands,  and  latterly  she  would 


go  nowhere  unleaa  the  party  waa  nude  for  her.  There 
waa  to  be  no  rule  without  an  exception  in  her  favor.  She 
was  peremptory  in  stipulating  for  les  peliies  entrees,  and  au- 
perblv  indifT'erunt  about  les  grander.  On  the  evening  of  a 
grand  concert  at  Lansdowne  Houae,  I^ord  Lansdowne,  after 
dining  at  Brookea',  went  home  to  dresa.  He  bad  half  got 
through  the  operation  —  L  e.  (to  use  his  own  words  in 
telling  the  atorv),  be  was  *'  between  two  abirts,"  when  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  room  flew  open,  a  rustling  of  silk  — 
frou,  frou  —  met  bia  ear,  and  a  female  figure,  which  be 
failed  to  recognize,  glided  by.  It  waa  Lady  llolland,  who, 
to  avoid  entering  like  other  people,  bad  come  early,  made 
her  way  to  Ladv  Lanadowne^a  dressing-room,  and  insisted 
on  remaining  there  till  the  company  were  assembled,  and 
then  entering  the  muaic-room  through  the  prirate  door  at 
the  end.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  she  did  a  great  many 
kind  actions  aa  well  aa  a  great  many  odd  ones.  Come 
what  come  may,  she  always  stood  firmly  by  her  friends. 

The  Princess  relies  for  ber  enumeration  of  habiixUa  on 
"a  Hat  furnished  by  Elizabeth,  Ladv  Holland,  to  Sir 
James  Mackintoab."  She  is  apparently  not  aware  that  a 
register  of  the  dinnera  was  kept  as  regularly  aa  a  mer- 
chant's ledger  by  Allen.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  Glen- 
eral  Fox  shortly  before  his  death,  and  opposite  tbe  record 
of  a  dinner  including  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.) 
and  Sydney  Smith  ia  a  marginal  note  by  tbe  General,  stat- 
ing that  thia  waa  the  dinner  at  which  their  celebrated  pM- 
aage  of  arms  occurred  :  — 

"  On  one  occasion  (says  the  Princeas),  at  Holland  Hoaae,  be, 
Sydney  Smith,  was  himself  set  down  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  Prince  Regent.  The  conversation  having  taken  the  turn 
of  discussing  who  was  the  wickedest  man  that  had  ever  lived, 
Sydney  Smith,  addressing  himself  to  the  Prince,  said,  '  The 
Regent  Orleans,  and  he  was  a  Prince.'  The  Prince's  answer 
was  short,  quiet,  and  biting.  Ignoring  even  his  interlocutor's 
surname,  he  said,  '  I  should  give  the  preference  to  his  tutor,  tbe 
Abbe  Dubois,  and  he  was  spriest,  Mr.  Sydney.'  " 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  doubts  whether  the  Prince  ever 
dined  at  Holland  House  after  he  became  Regent,  and  thinka 
that  it  was  not  at  all  like  Sydney  Smith  to  provoke  such 
a  retort.  The  most  distinguished  survivor  of  tbe  Holland 
House  circle  cctnfirms  General  Fox  on  the  essential  fact  of 
the  repartee,  but  is  unable  to  fix  the  date,  and  suggests 
that  the  remark  of  Sydney  Smith,  apropos  of  some  French 
Memoirs  which  happened  to  be  tbe  subject  of  conversation, 
may  not  have  been  consciously  levelled  at  the  Prince.  As 
the  point  is  curious,  we  hope  the  present  possessor  of 
Allen's  record  will  help  to  clear  it  up  ;  indeed,  we  see  no 
lawful  cause  or  impediment  why  the  whole  of  that  record 
should  not  be  published  while  the  interest  in  it  is  fresh. 

The  present  work  contains  many  letters  from  celebrated 
persons,  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  autograph. 
The  following  to  the  first  Lord  Holland,  in  reference  to 
Charles  James  Fox's  visit  to  Ferney,  in  1767,  ia  an  episto- 
lary curiosity  :  — 

' "  Aux  D^licos,  28  avril  NS. 

"  Sr,  —  Yr  son  is  an  english  lad,  and  j  an  old  frenchman  he 
is  healthy,  and  j  sick,  yet  j  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  not  only 
for  his  father,  but  for  him  self.  We  are  very  free  together,  he 
does  me  the  honour  to  come  to  my  little  caban  when  he  pleases; 
We  are  to  dine  just  now,  and  tp  drink  yr  health,  t'is  for  me  a 
good  fortune  to  receive  the  son  of  the  amiable  and  honour'd  mr 
Fox  who.  was  formerly  so  kind  to  me,  if  j  were  but  sixty  years 
old,  i  would  come  again  to  england,  but  j  will  live  here  and  dye 
with  the  utmost  respest 

"  Monsieur 
"  Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant 

"  Serviteur  Voltaire." 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Voltaire  gave  Charles  James 
Fox  and  his  friend  Barber  a  list  of  several  of  bis  works, 
saying,  "  Ce  sont  des  livres  de  quoi  U  faut  se  munir "  — 
meaning,  adds  Barber,  that  they  were  such  as  would  for- 
tify our  young  minds  against  religious  prejudices.  We  are 
tempted  to  give  a  short  extract  from  one  of  Rogers'  letters 
from  Venice  in  1813  :  — 

"  By  the  bye,  love  is  no  child's  play  at  Verona.  The  day 
before  we  came    there,  a  young  man  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  sti- 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[November  29, 


lettoed  his  wife  and  his  friend,  and  all  the  world  said  they 
deserved  it ;  tho'  they  seemed  to  change  their  tone  a  little  when 
they  said  how  beautiful  she  was.  .  .  .  What  a  strange  thing  is 
fashion.  Pray  tell  Lady  H.  I  am  almost  the  only  man  in 
Venice  —  not  in  a  pair  of  boots!  The  men  who  wait  upon  us 
at  dinner  are  like  so  many  jockeys  at  Newmarket.  It  was  an 
inhuman  thing  to  rob  them  of  the  only  four  horses  they  had." 

Space  permitting  we  should  be  glad  to  dwell  on  the 
graceful  and  munificent  hospitality  of  which  the  living 
generation  have  partaken,  or  the  brilliant  social  gatherings 
which  they  have  witnessed  at  Holland  House.  But  we 
have  already  said  or  cited  enough  to  convey  a  fair  notion 
of  the  contents  and  quality  of  these  volumes.  The  descrip- 
tive chapters  are  the  best.  The  authoress  writes  con 
amore  of  portraits,  statues,  frescoes,  ornamental  furniture, 
and  architectural  embellishments,  of  chimney-pieces  painted 
by  Cleyn,  and  of  ceilings  decorated  by  Watts.  She  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  most  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  is  more  than  she  could  have  been  expected  to  be  in  the 
political  annals  and  literary  gossip  of  the  House.  There 
are  parts  which  might  be  advantageously  abridged  ;  there 
are  anecdotes  that  need  correcting  and  polishing;  there 
are  obvious  trains  of  reflection  that  should  be  struck  out ; 
but  when  every  strictly  just  exception  shall  have  been 
taken,  she  may  be  conscientiously  congratulated  by  the 
most  scrupulous  critic  on  the  production  of  a  useful,  agree- 
able, beautifully-illustrated,  and  attractive  book. 


AN  OLD  DUTCH  LITERARY  JEST. 

I  HAVE  just  laid  down  a  little  old  book  which  vividly  re- 
minds me  of  the  pleasures  that  none  but  the  stupid  can 
enjoy.  Tormented  by  the  pains  of  thinking,  I  have  often 
envied  the  placid  peace  of  those  who  cannot  think  at  all. 
How  delightful  it  must  be,  I  have  said  to  myself,  to  be  able 
to  hold  the  most  utterly  contradictory  views  on  all  things, 
divine  and  human,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  as  to  their 
inconsistency,  or  any  logical  horror  of  inconsistency  itself! 
Women,  with  occasional  exceptions,  are  not  much  troubled 
by  such  inconsistencies.  Are  they,  therefore,  less  happy 
than  men  ?  How  soothing  it  must  be  to  be  hopelessly  in- 
capable of  syllogisms  !  What  pangs  is  not  a  mind  spared 
that  refuses  to  admit  that  if  A  is  B,  and  C  is  A,  therefore 
C  is  also  B  1  What  admirable  wives  and  mothers  and 
daughters  there  are,  and  what  praiseworthy  country  parsons 
too,  to  whom  all  this  bepuzzlement  about  A,  B,  and  C  is  as 
unintelligible  as  a  conjurer's  gibberish  !  Supposing  it  were 
suddenly  proved  that  all  our  astronomers  are  wrong,  and 
that  the  sun  really  goes  round  the  earth,  what  horrible 
agonies  should  we  thinking  people  endure  who  believe  in 
mathematics  and  the  multiplication  table,  and  what  a 
hideous  scepticism  would  darken  the  rest  of  our  lives  1 
Yet  the  unthinking  multitude  would  be  unmoved  by  a 
single  painful  thought,  and  would  dress,  dine,  digest,  and 
sleep  as  unconcernedly  as  if  Copernicus  and  Newton  had 
never  existed. 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  enviable  capacity  for  enjoying 
many  things  which,  in  my  unfortunate  state  of  culture,  I 
do  detest.  I  never  walk  through  an  old  house  filled  with 
eighteenth-century  furniture  without  envying  the  simplicity 
and  credulity  of  my  ancestors.  How  easily  must  that 
generation  have  been  pleased  which  saw  beauty  in  those 
spindle-legged  chairs  and  tables,  and  which  could  plaster 
up  a  Gothic  roof  or  screen,  and  paint  some  venerable  oak- 
carving  a  pale  blue  color,  and  find  itself  refreshed  by  tho 
effect  I  There  are  limits,  indeed,  to  one's  envy  of  the  non- 
culture  —  I  will  not  call  it  the  barbarism  —  of  the  past. 
By  no  possible  effort  of  sympathy  can  I  wish  to  feel  as 
those  felt  who  delighted  to  conteniplate  King  George  the 
Fourth,  in  his  tight  coat  and  silk  stockings,  sitting  upon 
his  royal  sofa  with  arm  outstretched,  as  depicted  by  the 
courtier  paint-brush  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

^  As  to  the  amount  of  happiness  connected  with  the  muta- 
bilities of  ladies'  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  my  thoughts 
■re  much  exercised.     Does  it,  or  does  it  not,  add  to  the 


enjoyment  of  one's  whole  life  to  be  able  to  be  equally  de- 
lighted with  a  mass  of  false  hair  of  reddish  hue  at  the  back 
of  one's  head,  and  a  mass  of  false  hair,  made  white  with 
powder,  on  the  top  of  one's  head,  and  a  head  without  any 
false  hair  at  all  ?  Take  the  whole  amount  of  rapture  which 
one  has  ever  experienced  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  consider  whether  it  is  equal,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  daily  self-complacency  of  the  simple  soul 
that  is  conscious  of  being  always  clothed  as  fashion  de- 
mands, whether  fashion  prescribes  four-and-twenty  inches 
or  three  yards  as  the  diameter  of  her  gown.  I  go,  perhaps, 
to  a  gayly-dressed  evening  gathering,  where  every  woman, 
whether  old  or  young,  is  decollet'ee,  in  varying  degrees  of 
exposure.  What  necks  do  I  see  1  What  shoulders  1  What 
complexions !  Yet  are  not  those  smiling  creatures  happy 
whose  skins  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  color  as 
their  dresses?  Is"  the  enjoyment  of  that  amiable  female 
marred  by  the  thought  that  she  has  clothed  herself  in  a  hue 
which  brings  out  most  forcibly  the  sad  fact  that  time  is  be- 
ginning its  ravages  upon  her  face  and  arms?  And  are 
women  generally  to  be  pitied  because  they  are  for  the  most 
part  unaware  of  the  fact  that  good-looking  arms  are  not 
common,  and  that  arms  which  are  not  good-looking  had 
better  be  encased  in  some  pleasant-looking  sleeves  than 
paraded  before  the  public  gaze  V  These  are  difficult  ques- 
tions for  him  to  settle  who  speculates  on  the  advantages  of 
the  culture  of  to-day.  For,  if  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever,"  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  a  thing  which  is  not 
of  beauty  is  a  pain  forever  V 

Here,  for  instance,  is  this  little  book  which  I  have  laid 
on  the  table  before  me  ;  should  I  be  happier  if  I  were 
like  the  Dutchman  who  wrote  it,  and  the  generation  of 
Dutchmen  who  could  enjoy  its  joking?  I  think  so  ;  or  at 
least  I  think  it  is  not  quite  impossible  that  he  was  capable 
of  enjoyments  of  which  I  know  that  I  am  incapable.  He 
makes  me  think  of  Ostade  and  Teniers,  and  their  boozy, 
jovial  drinkers  and  card-players  and  dancing  boors.  He 
was  surely  the  scholarly  representative  of  those  fat-faced 
and  heavy-eyed  revellers  among  the  classes  that  knew  not 
Latin,  and  who  excite  the  scorn  of  our  picture  critics  of  to- 
day, who  account  all  such  grosser  specimens  of  humanity  as 
unworthy  of  notice  in  the  "  fine  arts."  For  myself,  I  have 
often  looked  with  a  sort  of  sympathy  at  these  old  Dutch 
paintings,  and  wished  our  living  painters  knew  the  art  of 
using  the  brush  as  well  as  they  knew  it  ;  though  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  now  considered  a  sign  of  a  debased  taste 
to  see  anything  admirable  in  Teniers.  For  much  driiiking, 
too,  when  it  appears  in  its  concrete  condition,  as  exhibited 
by  the  English  drunkard,  I  have  an  uncontrollable  aver- 
sion ;  but  your  Dutch  tippler  is  another  matter,  at  least  as 
he  was  formerly  painted.  .  In  such  pictures  what  really 
strikes  one  is  the  simple,  hearty  enjoyment  of  those  ex- 
tremely stupid  and  utterly  uncultivated  clowns.  Life,  one 
thinks,  could  hardly  have  been  for  them  a  very  hard  strug- 
gle, in  which  pleasure  was  rare,  and  when  it  did  come,  was 
scarcely  pleasure  at  all.  Almost  all  the  Dutch  painters,  in 
truth,  were  Dutchmen  to  the  core ;  and  with  true  brotherly 
feeling  enjoyed,  from  their  artistic  eminence,  the  humbler 
life  which  they  painted  so  lovingly  in  their  pictures. 

So,  too,  what  but  a  Dutch  intellect,  cultivated  as  the 
Dutch  intellect  was  cultivated  some  two  centuries  ago, 
could  deliberately  have  written  this  same  mock  disquisition, 
discussing  the  position  in  which  Lazarus,  the  brother  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  must  have  found  himself  with  regard  to 
his  property  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead  ?  None 
but  a  heavily  moving  brain,  fed  upon  the  learning  of  Ley- 
den  and  Amsterdam,  and  depressed  with  the  fo^s  rising 
perpetually  from  the  Scheldt,  could  deliberately  plan  such 
a  jest,  and  laboriously  carry  it  out  in  the  true  Batavian 
Latin  of  the  period.  What  was  the  real  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  this  heavy -witted  jester  I  do  not  know.  The  title 
of  his.  book  stands  thus:  "  Henrici  Verduyn,  diim  viyeret 
utriusque  juris  ac  medicina;  Doctoris,  disquisitio  juridica 
de  testamento  atque  haereditate  Lazari  bis  mortui,  alio- 
rumque  bis  mortuorum.  In  ordinem  redegit  et  iis,  quae 
deesse  videbantur,  auxit  Tobias  Boel  Junior  Jurisconsul- 
tus.      Amsteloidami,  apud  Joannem  Boom,  Anno   1706." 
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The  very  title  is  redolent  of  mists,  scbiedam,  and  tobacco. 
What  could  one  expect  in  the  way  of  liveliness  and  esprit 
from  the  conjunction  of  a  Verduyn,  a  Boel,  and  a  Boom  V 
Such  names  are  far  more  8u<;ge8tivo  than  such  manufactured 
sobriquets  as  Dunderheadius,  or  Heavvsternius,  or  even 
Dryasdust.  In  these  long-drawn  appellatives  one  detects 
at  once  the  English  imitator,  and  looks  only  for  some  faint 
approach  to  the  true  laborious  joking  of  which  Holland  hM 
had  the  monopoly,  but  which  Holland  has  long  ceased  to 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned  and  easily-amused 
world.  Such  jests,  moreover,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
some  intimate  and  subtle  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
Latin  toigue,  which  lends  itself  alike  to  the  most  lumber- 
ing efforts  of  wit  and  the  most  ferocious  anger  of  contro- 
versy, whether  literary  or  theological.  There  is  a  flavor 
in  the  sescjuipedalian  adjectives  of  the  divines  and  critics 
of  the  past,  when  they  wrote  only  in  Latin,  which  we  miss 
altogether  in  the  more  decent  abusiveness  of  the  vulgar 
tongue.  The  Pope  alone  still  curses  those  whom  he  dis- 
likes in  the  Latin  which  was  once  universal,  and  he  alone 
rolls  out  the  old  epithets  of  hatred  and  ignorance  with  the 
relish  of  our  ancestors.  Could  he  be  persuaded  to  anathe- 
matize the  Italian  Government  and  the  Protestant  heretic 
in  the  purest  Tuscan,  some  serious  modification  in  his  ad- 
jectives would  instantly  be  the  result.  No  gentleman  could 
solemnly  curse  his  opponents  in  the  full-mouthed  Billings- 
gate of  the  day.  The  exquisite  sense  of  enjoyment  with 
which  the  older  divines  and  scholars  used  to  denounce  the 
malignity  of  those  who  differed  from  them  would  give 
place  to  some  sense  of  shame  ;  and  possibly,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  decency  in  language,  would  enter  some  slight 
emotions  of  Christian  charity.  Conceive,  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  would  be  tlie  correspondence  in  our 
English  newspapers  if  the  writers  in  the  Church  Times  and 
the  Record  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  readers  of  those  papers 
could  understand  what  was  writt^.  Or  imagine  certain 
well-known  speakers  at  Exeter  Hall  proclaiming  the  iniq- 
uities of  the  Jesuits  or  the  Ritualists  in  broad  mediaeval 
Latinity.  One  result  certainly  would  follow.  Their  vo- 
cabulary would  be  at  the  least  amusing ;  and  I  can  even 
imagine  myself  voluntarily  coming  within  its  range. 

So  it  is  concerning  this  elaborate  joke  ptjrtaining  to  the 
will  and  the  inheritance  of  Lazarus.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  vernacular  of  two  centuries  ago,  which  I 
will  venture,  with  many  apologies,  to  call  Dutch,  having 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Freeman  before  my  eyes,  and  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  Saturday  Review  on  the  no- 
menclature of  the  old  Batavian  tongue.  To  do  the  author 
justice,  indeed,  he  was  conscious  that  some  captious  reader 
might  account  his  speculations  worthless,  and  his  joking 
extremely  dull.  Accordingly,  he  begins  by  apologizing  for 
it  by  another  laborious  piece  of  banter,  giving  the  names 
of  sundry  real  and  imaginary  personages  who  have  trifled 
in  the  same  style,  amidst  the  applause  of  their  several 
contemporaries.  One  author  wrote,  he  says,  on  the  quar- 
rels of  pigs ;  another  on  the  last  testament  of  Grunnius 
Porcellus,  in  which  name  is  doubtless  to  be  detected  some 
reference  to  the  grunt  of  a  hog.  Theodore  Beza,  he  de- 
clares, wrote  an  essay  on  the  word  "  nothing,"  and  a  cer- 
tain Menalca  Caprimulgus  a  treatise  on  the  wool  of  goats  ; 
Jerome  Cardan  published  an  encomium  on  the  gout ; 
Erasmus  (which  is  true)  wrote  "  The  Praise  of  Folly ;  " 
and  Homer  (which  is  also  true)  sang  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  the  Mice."  One  Martin  Schokius  discoursed 
on  the  excellence  of  smoke,  and  of  deafness,  and  also  on 
the  word  "nothing;"  and  a  lady,  named  Thessala,  com- 
posed a  funeral  oration  on  a  cock.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  e.xamples  of  serious  jesting  which  our  Mynheer 
quotes,  including,  as  the  enlightened  reader  will  suspect, 
sundry  little  matters  which  modern  refinement  forbids  me 
to  repeat. 

And  surely  he  was  happy  when  he  had  compiled  the 
doleful  catalogue.  I  can  conceive  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  had  contrived  to 
introduce  a  few  real  books  into  his  imaginary  list.  I  only 
wonder  that  as  he  mentions  the  poem  which  Vida  really 


wrote  on  the  game  of  chess,  he  has  omitted  another  equally 
well-known  poem  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  ought 
to  be  familiar  as  household  words  to  the  male  and  female 
agitators  in  a  certain  cause,  which  they  alone  conceive  to 
be  fitted  for  miscellaDeous,  platform,  and  pamphlet  dis- 
cussion. As  it  is,  Verduyn-Boel  eridently  does  not  like  to 
bring  this  introductory  joke  to  an  end,  and  here  again 
makes  us  feel  the  peculiar  value  of  the  Latin  tongue  for 
such  painful  jocosity.  If  be  could  have  put  his  thoughts 
upon  paper  in  Dutch,  it  is  certain  th^t  they  must  have 
been  lost  to  all  of  us  who  are  ignorant  of  that  peculiar 
dereiopment  of  the  great  Aryan  speech.  I,  tor  one, 
indeed,  much  lament  Uiat  the  fearncu  of  all  lands  have 
ceased  to  write  in  Latin  on  matters  on  which  scholars  love 
to  communicate  with  one  another.  On  this  ground  there 
is  something  to  be  said  even  for  the  Latin  of  the  Papal 
Anathemas.  A  Pontiff  whose  maledictions  are  designed 
"  urbi  et  orbi "  should  not  express  himself  in  any  vulvar 
vernacular.  What  would  be  the  use  of  cursing  in  Italian 
those  who  know  nothing  of  that  melodious  tongue? 
Whereas  in  every  civilized  land,  and  wherever  Catnolio 
and   Protestant  clergy  are  to  be  found,  there  are  some 

Eersons  connected  with  the  newspapers  who  can  make  the 
>atin  anathematizings  intelligible  to  the  multitude.  Now, 
too,  in  England,  are  we  not  going  to  reform  our  Latin 
pronunciation,  with  the  distinct  view  of  holding  conversjt- 
tion  with  our  Continental  friends?  So  that  on  this  special 
ground  it  seems  more  important  than  ever  that  scholars  all 
over  the  world  should  have  some  language  common  to 
them  all,  in  which  they  may  communicate  both  their 
friendly  and  indignant  thougnts  to  one  another.  It  is 
true  that  our  English  reformers  of  pronunciation  have 
hardly  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  sounds  we  are  here- 
after to  utter.  It  will  be  a  fearful  day  when  we  enter  a 
young  ladies'  school-room  —  for  are  not  all  young  ladies 
going  to  learn  Latin?  —  and  hear  the  governess  informing 
them  that  Kikero  was  murdered  through  the  connivance  or 
Octavius  Kassar.  But  setting  this  aside,  if  every  nation  in 
Europe  should  ever  take  to  emulate  the  Germans  in  learn- 
ing, as  they  are  imitating  them  in  soldiering,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  student,  who  wishes  to  be  "  posted  up  " 
in  all  the  current  scholarship  of  the  day,  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  variety  of  vernaculars  which  we  tremble  to  think  of, 
if  this  new  fashion  of  writing  in  one's  own  vulgar  tongue 
should  be  adopted  all  over  the  world. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  Dutchman.  He  assures  us 
that  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  learned 
authors  have  written  in  this  same  serio-comic  vein ;  and 
that  their  works  of  this  sort  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  one  Casparus  Dornavius,  philosopher  and  doctor 
of  medicine,  under  the  title  of  "  Amphitheatrum  Sapientiaa 
Socraticae,  Joco  Seriae,  hoc  est,"  etc.,  etc.  The  rest  of  the 
title  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  imagine  for  himself. 
Then  he  begins  his  juridical  discussion  in  full  form,  with  a 
declaration  that  he  was  first  induced  to  meditate  seriously 
on  the  condition  in  which  Lazarus  found  himself  with 
regard  to  his  property  when,  he  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
through  meditatiag  on  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  quote  at  length  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  the  Latin  version  of  Theo- 
dore Beza;  printing  all  the  important  words  and  phrases 
in  capital  letters.  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  one  of  our 
Dutchman's  peculiar  devices  for  giving  an  air  of  seriousness 
to  the  whole  production.  His  speculations  are  studded 
with  capital  letters  and  sprinkled  with  italics  throughout, 
to  an  extent  that  far  exceeds  the  dashin^s  and  the  double 
dashings  with  which  the  young  lady  of  the  present  period 
is  said  to  emphasize  her  correspondence  with  her  dearest 
friends.  The  reasons,  at  the  same  time,  for  thus  dis- 
tinguishing certain  passages  are  entirely  beyond  my  powers 
of  guessing;  unless  it  is  that  there  is  some  hidden  fun 
supposed  to  be  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  sentences 
of  Latin,  defying  all  ordinary  powers  of  construing,  and 
therefore  calling  for  special  attention  from  the  Dutch 
scholarship  of  the  day.  As  I  turn  over  his  pages,  indeed, 
I  can  only  account  for  the  production  of  such  jesting,  even 
amid  the  lowest  levels  of  Batavian  swamps,  by  a  view  of 
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the  origin  of  human  dulness  which  was  once  expounded  to 
me  by  a  certain  Italian  ecclesiastic. 

Jupiter,  he  informed  me,  according  to  a  prologue  which 
is  not  in  Lempriere,  when  he  authorized  rrometheus  to 
manufacture  a  sufficient  number  of  mortal  men  and  women 
out  of  the  appropriate  clay,  presented  him  with  a  fixed 
quantity  of  brain,  which  he  was  to  distribute  fairly  among 
the  whole  human  race.  Prometheus,  however,  not  being 
used  to  calculating,  or  being  like  a  schoolboy  who  is  per- 
suaded that  there  can  be  no  limit  to  his  resources  when  he 
finds  his  pocket  well  filled  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  was 
most  extravagant  in  his  disposition  of  this  brain  amongst 
the  mortals  whom  he  produced ;  and  after  a  time,  to  his 
dismay,  found  the  supply  falling  short,  while  the  multipli 
cation  of  men  and  women  went  on  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  In  this  strait  he  bethought  himself  of  the  existence 
of  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  vegetable  pumpkin  which  lay 
at  his  hand;  and  then,  by  a  judicious  addition  of  this 
pumpkin  to  a  very  small  amount  of  the  original  brain,  he 
contrived  to  turn  out  as  many  generations  of  humanity  as 
it  was  his  office  to  supply.  Hence  it  was  that  the  early 
generations  of  mankind  were  so  far  more  brilliant  than 
those  that  followed,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were  the 
result  of  a  pumpkinized  brain,  and  not  of  the  original  cere- 
bral substance  which  came  straight  from  the  hand  of  Jove. 
Hence,  too,  when  any  person  now  appears  more  than  ordi- 
narily stupid  in  the  midst  of  a  stupid  kindred,  we  are  to 
attribute  his  abnormal  stupidity  to  the  presence  of  a  pecul- 
iarly large  proportion  of  pumpkin  in  his  skull. 

Tlius,  then,  and  thus  only,  can  we  account  for  the  notion 
as  to  what  constitutes  wit  and  laughableness  in  Mynheer 
Verduyn.  Could  any  man,  for  instance,  who  thought  with 
brain  and  not  with  pumpkin,  have  deliberately  written  as 
follows,  and  expected  anybody  to  be  amused  ?  The  reader 
who  does  not  understand  Latin  will  pardon  the  quotation 
for  the  sake  of  his  or  her  more  learned  brother.  "  De  bis 
MORTUis  dua;  extant  disputationes  theologic^  ;  qua- 
rum  altera  in  illustri  Schola  Debrecina  publice  habita 
k  Clarissimo  viro  D,  Georgio  C.  Comarino,  S.  S.  Theol. 
Doctore  et  Profess.  Impressa  Ultrajecti  apud  Theg- 
NARDUM  k  Drennen  anno  1659,  in  24'»o.  Altera  vero 
Praeside  D.  Balthasark  Bebelio,  S.  S.  Theol.  D.  et  P. 
P.  Famigeratissimo,  summi  Templi  Ecclesiaste,  et  Col- 
legii  WiLHELMiTANi  Ephoro  gravissimo,  etc.  Habita  ab 
M.  Tobia  Winckler,  Noribergensis,  anno  1672.  Argen- 
TORATi,  Typis  loANNis  Welperi,  in  4'°." 

Then  he  proceeds  with  his  argument,  discussing,  first  of 
all,  whether  Lazarus  made .  a  will  before  he  died  of  the 
Bickness  recorded  in  the  Bible  ;  remarking  that  a  will  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  last  expression  of  the  intentions  of 
the  testator,  and  that  until  he  dies  his  legatees  cannot  come 
into  possession  ;  which  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing highly  intelligible  passage  of  references,  all  printed  in 
italics.  The  non-Latin-reading  reader  will  once  more  par- 
don the  quotation,  and  if  he  understands  Dutch  will  be 
more  able  than  I  am  to  decide  whether  its  concluding  sen- 
tence is  genuine  Dutch  or  the  reverse :  §  1.  Institut.  de 
hered.  qualit.  et  differ.  I.  heredita  G2  I.  ad  ea  157.  §  in  con- 
tractibus  2.  D.  de  Regul.  jur.  I.  nihil  ex  24.  De.  de  verhor. 
signif.  I.  testamentum  1  D.  qui  testam.  fac.  poss.  juncta  I. 
heres.  in  37.  D.  de  acquir.  vel  omitl.  Tiered.  Grotii  Inlegdung 
2  hoek  14  deel  §  des  overledens  en't  21  deel  §  Verlatinge. 

But  ex  pede  Herculem.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 
In  every  page  there  occur  two  or  three  similar  references 
to  imaginary  authors,  expressed  with  as  much  intelligible- 
ness  and  lucidity  as  distinguish  the  sentences  I  have 
quoted.  The  whole,  in  truth,  is  an  elaborate  piece  of 
solemn  nonsense ;  and  it  is  only  by  reflecting  on  the  quality 
of  the  comic  periodicals  and  the  comic  songs  and  the  bur- 
lesques which  are  at  this  hour  popular  in  our  London  it- 
self, interpreted  by  the  apologue  of  Prometheus  and  the 
Pumpkin,  that  we  can  believe  that  such  dismal  jesting  was 
ever  written,  and  ever  read,  and  ever  accounted  entertain- 
ing. And  yet,  in  all  seriousness,  what  a  change  must  have 
come  over  European  wavs  since  the  year  when  this  por- 
tentous fooling  was  indulged  in  I  Would  any  man  nowa- 
days, irho  can  write  Latin,  painfully  elaborate  a  ponderous 


parody  like  this,  taking  for  his  subject  an  incident  in  the 
Bible  narratives,  and  imagine  it  a  jeu  d'esprit  f  It  is  not 
merely  that  no  publisher  would  throw  away  his  money  in 
printing  that  which  no  one  would  read  ;  but  would  it  enter 
into  the  head  of  anybody  who  could  write  a  sentence  of 
Latin,  even  such  as  passes  for  Latin  at  Eton  and  other  fa- 
mous schools,  to  elaborate  such  a  literary  portent,  and  ask 
us  to  laugh  at  it  ?  Let  us,  then,  at  least,  be  thankful,  in  the 
interests  of  scholarship,  that  Latin  has  become  an  absolutely 
dead  language  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  amuse  certain 
sections  of  the  British  public.  C. 


RAPHAEL. 


by  the  author  of  "gifts  for  men." 

The  study  of  Raphael  involves  the  study  of  all  Italian 
and  much  of  Flemish  art.  The  labors  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  embodied  in  seven  volumes  of  wonderful  research 
and  acute  criticism,  show  us  the  imposing  vestibule  through 
which  we  must  pass,  if  we  would  adequately  appreciate  the 
vast  dome  of  Raphael's  mind  and  labor. 

As  I  am  neither  artist  nor  connoisseur,  my  approach  to 
Raphael,  even  with  the  strong  help  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  is  necessarily  the  approach  of  an  ignorant  admirer. 
As  such  I  will  rapidly  sketch  the  events  of  his  life,  and  for 
the  rest  confine  myself  to  speaking  what  a  picture  of  his 
spoke  to  my  soul,  as  pictures  are  meant  to  speak  even  to 
those  who  are  unlearned  in  all  that  concerns  the  painter's 
art. 

Raphael's  great-grandfather  was  ruined  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  war  in  1441,  and  leaving  Colbordolo,  his  native 
place,  went  to  Urbino,  where  he  set  up  as  a  general  dealer. 
The  business  prospered, mnd  in  1464  the  family  possessed 
lands  and  a  good  house  in  the  Contrada  del  Monte.  In 
that  house  —  where  it  is  supposed  that  his  father,  before 
he  became  an  artist,  shared  in  the  family  business  — 
Raphael  was  born.  On  the  walls  of  one  of  t^e  rooms  is 
still  to  be  seen  remains  of  a  fresco  of  a  Virgin  and  sleeping 
Child.  This  room  is  said  to  have  been  Giovanni  Santi's 
studio,  and  the  sleeping  Christ  is  believed  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  infant  Raphael.  The  Arundel  Society 
published,  in  1859,  an  outline  of  an  angel  head  in  a  fresco 
by  Santi,  at  Cagli,  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Raphael  when  a  boy.  The  hair,  cut  straight 
over  the  eyebrows,  hangs  in  waves  down  to  the  shoulders. 
The  eyes  look  up,  frank  and  free.  The  mouth  is  lovely; 
the  line  between  the  pouting  lips  rich  in  sweetness  and  in 
power. 

Raphael's  mother,  Magia  Ciarla,  died  when  he  was  eight 
years  old ;  and  his  father,  after  having  married  again,  died 
before  the  boy  was  twelve.  At  that  age  Raphael  entered 
the  studio  of  Pietro  Vannucci,  called  II  Perugino.  Perugia 
was  his  home  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty. 

I  had  therefore  looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  a 
stay  at  Perugia.  My  visit  there,  however,  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. Our  hotel  had  been  a  palace,  and  our  bed- 
rooms were  hung  with  rich  satin  damask  instead  of  paper ; 
but  the  grandeur  of  our  walls  did  not  counterbalance  the 
disadvantages  for  the  delicate  among  our  party,  of  intense 
cold  and  meagre  fare.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
shorten  our  stay.  Instead  of  leisure  among  the  interests 
of  the  home  of  XJmbrian  art,  I  found  myself  limited  to  one 
afternoon  and  the  early  hours  before  breakfast  of  the 
following  morning.  I  found,  too,  that  all  the  churches, 
except  the  cathedral,  were  closed,  and  that  to  get  through 
sight-seeing  at  all  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
a  guide.  Giovanni  Scalchi  is  indeed  the  prince  of  guides, 
a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  unobtrusive  attentions,  and  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  all  he  shows  ;  still,  it  was  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  hoped-for  solitary  musings  in  Perugia,  to  be 
marched  swiilly  from  place  to  place,  in  full  procession  of 
the  victimized  and  the  bewildered  and  the  ardent,  all 
gravitating  towards  the  one  hapless  guide.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  disadvantages,  Perugia  impressed  me  powerfully. 
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A  confused  vision,  with  a  foreground  of  old  gateways,  and 
a  background  of  magnificent  mountains,  thronged  with 
put-e-hearted  angels,  running  about  with  censers,  and  grace- 
fully curving  their  toes  as  they  ran,  or  standing  in  inno- 
cent attitudes  adoring,  or  listening  to  the  sweet  sounds 
themselves  were  drawing  from  the  violin ;  mixed  with 
Etruscan  snake-heads  and  cinerary  urns ;  with  queer  old 
streets  rambling  downwards,  or  scrambling  upwards  over 
hills  and  flights  of  steps,  haunted  my  mind  for  long  after- 
wards, even  among  the  absorbing  interests  of  Rome.  I 
can  with  a  slight  effort,  even  now,  call  up  many  details  of 
that  wonderful  Perugia  where  gateways  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  C868ar  are  shown  as  modem ;  and  the  days  when 
the  bov  Raphael  turned  down  that  lane  to  Perugino's 
house.  No.  18  in  the  Via  Deliziosa,  seem  but  as  the  recol- 
lections of  one's  own  youth. 

The  city  of  Peruma  crowns  the  summit  of  a  solitary  hill 
which  rises  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  the  height  of 
1500  feet.  The  views  on  all  sides  are  magnificent.  There 
is  a  lower  city  and  a  higher  city.  The  lower  city  is  Roman 
and  naodern  ;  the  higher  one  is  Etruscan  and  ancient.  In 
the  higher  city  is  the  market-place,  where  Julius  III,  sits 
in  bronze,  an  image  of  paternal  command  and  blessing. 
Near  him  is  the  fountain  covered  with  unsurpassable 
carvings  by  Nicolo  Pipano.  Behind  him  rises  the  cathedral, 
like  many  Italian  churches,  rough  outside,  but  containing 
much  treasure  within.  In  that  upper  town,  too,  are  most 
of  the  places  connected  with  Raphael's  divine  youth,  such 
as  the  chapel  of  S.  Severo,  the  church  of  S.  Angelo,  the 
Palazzo  Communale,  etc.  Raphael's  first  fresco  is  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Severo.  This  chapel  is  now  quite  dismantled. 
A  bare  dreary  room  with  damp-stained  walls,  a  roll  of 
prints  for  sale  on  a  deal  table,  and  three  old  chairs  for 
visitors  to  sit  upon.  A  more  desolate  place  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  ;  but  the  eternal  youth  and  heavenly  fresh- 
ness of  Raphael's  early  work  fills  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  fragrance.  This  fresco  is  much  damaged.  Two 
ado'ring  angels,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  Christ,  are  in 
better  preservation  than  the  other  figures.  It  is  said  that 
Raphael  studied  this,  his  own  first  fresco,  for  the  desiorn 
of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.  There  is  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  two,  but  to  my  mind  the  truth  and 
dignity,  the  repose  and  sweetness  of  the  child's  work,  are 
worth  all  the  matured  strength  of  the  man's  more  elaborate 
thought.  There  is  another  very  early  fresco  of  Raphael's 
in  the  church  of  S.  Angelo,  of  Christ  among  the  Doctors, 
also  very  much  damaged.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  lefl 
entire,  and  is  beautiful.  No  work  of  Raphael's  ever  sur- 
passed that  figure.  A  painting  in  the  church  is  copied 
from  the  fresco,  interesting  as  giving  the  design  of  the 
original,  but  desperately  below  its  mark.  The  Basilica  of 
S.  Pietro  de'  Casinense,  outside  of  the  town,  a  treasury  of 
Umbrian  art,  contains  magnificent  choir-stalls  carved  in 
walnut-wood  from  early  designs  by  Raphael.  His  help- 
ing hand  worked  in  the  beautiful  adornment  by  Perugino 
of  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  in  the  Palazzo  Communale.  Peru- 
gino's masterpieces  cover  the  walls  of  this  room,  but  except 
in  the  morning  light  it  is  so  dark  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  see  the  paintings.  Among  the  Prophets  on  the 
right  hand  the  likeness  of  Raphael,  a  full  front  face,  is 
introduced  as  the  Prophet  Daniel,  and  interested  us  very 
much,  as  it  is  strikingly  like  many  of  his  Madonnas,  espe- 
cially the  "Madonna  di  San  Sesto." 

Raphael  always  retained  a  CTeat  love  and  admiration 
for  the  master  under  whom  he  here  studied.  Richly 
receptive  of  every  influence,  and  magnificently  endowed 
with  original  creative  power,  he  yet  to  the  last  felt  the 
spell  of  Perugino's  charm,  as  is  evident  in  the  figure  of  the 
Christ  and  in  the  attitudes  of  .the  Moses  and  Elias  of  his 
latest  picture,  "The  Transfiguration."  These  blemishes 
as  they  are  in  that  grand  composition,  disarm  criticism  and 
touch  sympathy  by  their  showing  that,  when  he  stood  un- 
consciously at  the  gates  of  death,  the  child's  delight  in 
the  forms  and  thoughts  of  the  early  Perugian  days  revived 
in  the  heart  of  the  man.  His  love  and  veneration  for  the 
master  of  his  youth  is  also  shown  in  "The  School  of 
Athens."     In  that  very  picture  in  which  he  worked  under 


the  new  impulse  of  a  sight  of  Michael  Angelo's  designs, 
and  in  which,  on  the  wall  opposite  the  Umbrian-toned 
"  Disputa,"  he  displayed  a  Htyle  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  Umbrian,  liapnael  figured  Painting  by  the  likeness  of 
Perugino,  and  drew  himself  as  humbiy  K>llowiDg  in  that 
master's  footsteps. 

Perugino,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a  singular  power 
of  attracting  and  holding  the  love  of  his  pupils,  and  of 
possessing  their  minds.  One  needs  only  to  look  round  the 
walls  of  the  Pinacoteca  in  Perugia,  and  to  walk  through 
the  churches,  fullv  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  that  in- 
fluence. It  is  indeed  a  problem  how  all  the  sweet,  guile- 
less, devotional  feeline  of  Perugino's  works,  how  all  his 
generous  pleasure  in  nis  pupils'  honors,  how  all  the  love 
and  veneration  he  awakened  in  his  scholars  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  avarice  which  debased  his  later  years.  Per- 
haps a  sensitive  and  intense  nature  suffered  too  cruelly  in 
the  days  of  Perugino's  early  poverty,  and  perhaps  this 
suffering  reacted  fatally  on  his  later  life,  and  showed  itself 
in  a  morbid  thirst  for  that  gold,  the  worth  of  which  had 
been  so  branded  into  him.  Injury  to  the  sensitive  spirit 
does  not  work  to  the  surface  till  after  many  days. 

But  to  return  to  Raphael.  He  paid  two  visits  to 
Florence  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  The 
latter  visit  extended  to  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
is  said  to  have  painted  thirty  pictures. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year  Raphael  went  to  Rome,  sum- 
moned by  Pope  Julius  II.  to  carry  out  the  adornment  of 
the  Vatican.  His  work  henceforth  lay  in  Rome,  and  when 
we  consider  that  he  lived  only  twelve  years  afler  this 
period,  we  are  amazed  at  the  amount  of  that  work  to  be 
seen  in  Rome  alone,  apart  from  the  numerous  paintings 
executed  during  his  stay  there  which  are  scattered  througn 
Europe.  In  order  to  estimate  the  activity  of  his  mind,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  besides  painting,  Raphael  was 
also  teaching  a  school  of  at  least  fifty  pupils ;  preparing 
architectural  designs  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
superintending  that  building ;  planning  extensive  excava- 
tions in  Rome ;  carrying  on  a  widespread  correspondence ; 
and  interesting  himself  actively  in  all  the  varied  interests 
of  those  complex  times.  "  When  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirtyrseven,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "he  lefl  behind  him 
two  hundred  and  eighty- seven  pictures  and  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  drawings  and  studies."  Such  a  man,  as 
she  justly  observes,  "could  not  have^been  idle  and  dissi- 
pated." 

It  would  take  many  volumes  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  even  if  we  limited  our- 
selves to  his  works  in  Rome,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  much  detail  in  a  short  paper.  Descriptions  of  pictures 
without  engravings  have  besides  not  much  meaning  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  pictures.  I  will  therefore  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  a  picture 'of  Raphael's  which  is  univer- 
sally known  through  photographs  and  engravings,  the  '•  St. 
Cecilia  "  at  Bologna. 

Five  figures  compose  the  group  in  the  "  St.  Cecilia."  St. 
Cecilia  stands  in  the  middle,  on  her  right  hand  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  on  her  left  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Augustine. 
They  are  all  under  the  influence  of  music,  and  through  an 
opening  in  the  clouds  above  their  heads  is  seen  a  choir  of 
angels  singing.  The  several  members  of  this  group  show 
us  the  different  result  of  the  influence  of  music  on  different 
natures. 

St.  Cecilia,  richly  robed  in  a  dress  of  golden  tint,  stands 
with  her  face  upraised,  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  angels' 
song.  Her  arms  hang  listlessly  downwards.  Her  hands 
hold,  as  if  half  consciously,  a  small  organ,  from  which  some 
of  the  pipes  are  dropping  out.  At  her  feet  lie  the  triangle, 
the  tambourine,  the  violin,  the  drum,  ^  and  the  cymbals. 
She  has  exhausted  earth's  instruments  of  music  in  striving 
to  give  expression  to  that  mystery  of  harmony  in  which  her 
own  spirit  is  created.  The  angels,  quick  to  minister,  ea^er 
to  help  the  upward  soaring  soul  to  the  attainment  of  its 
own  ideal,  have  swiftly  come  to  take  up  in  her  hearing, 
in  heaven's  higher  rhythm,  the  cadence  of  her  failing 
strain. 

With  their  wings  still  quivering  from  their  rapid  flight. 
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they  give  forth  their  voice,  hasting,  ere  the  pause  be  too  far 
prolonged,  "  that  singing  should  issue  thence." 

Great  is  the  wind  that  is  blowing  up  in  heaven.  The 
breath  of  the  Spirit  is  strong  upon  the  angels.  It  is  strong 
upon  them  as  if  arisen  from  below.  It  is  the  breath  of  that 
Spirit  that  "  helps  our  infirmities,  making  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered."  Its  witness 
that  we  are  the  sons  of  God  has  been  loosened  by  the 
earthly  harmonies.  It  has  rushed  forth  to  inspire  heaven 
with  a  new  song.  The  angels  need  to  look  intensely  into 
the  books  of  the  mystery  of  that  new  song,  of  that  unfamiliar 
Bong,  awakened  from  motives  of  which  the  unfallen  are  not 
free. 

When  the  vision  has  passed  away,  the  echoes  of  that 
angel  melody  will  linger  in  St.  Cecilia's  ears,  and  will  find 
their  way  to  utterance,,  whether  from  her  lips  or  from  the 
instruments  at  her  command.  Grander  and  more  mar- 
vellous ever  will  be  the  higher  rhythms  she  awakes  in 
heaven. 

Of  the  mystery  of  her  listening  it  is  not  mine  to  speak. 
I  never  knew  it  in  my  own  experience.  She  stands  before 
us,  the  true  musician,  listening  to  strains  she  feels  in  her- 
self the  power  to  repeat. 

I  can  speak  of  all  her  companions,  for  I  have  known  the 
experience  of  each  of  those  listeners.  They  have  been  en- 
tranced by  her  music  :  when  she  felt  all  earth's  means  in- 
sufficient for  her  rapture,  they  passed  with  her  into  listen- 
ing to  the  higher  heavenly  strains.  With  her  they  hear 
the  angels'  song,  but  their  hearing  is  not  like  hers,  the 
musician's  hearing. 

Mary  Magdalene  looks  out  of  the  picture  "as  if  indiffer- 
ent to  the  music."  So  critics  complain ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
She  is  far  from  indifferent.  She  is,  indeed,  not  listening  to 
the  music  at  all ;  but  by  means  of  the  music  she  is  seeing, 
she  is  feeling.  She  is  rapt  in  vision  of  that  Holy  One  upon 
whose  feet  her  head  was  bowed,  her  tears  were  poured,  her 
hair  was  used,  her  lips  were  pressed.  She  remembers  the 
day  when  to  her  too  idolatrous  love  He  refused  the  longed- 
for  touch  ;  but  she  knows  that  He  has  ascended  to  the 
Father,  and  that  He  will  return  again  ;  that  once  more  his 
feet  will  stand  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that  in  her  flesh  she 
shall  see  God,  whom  her  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another. 
She  holds  fast  the  precious  vase  of  ointment  with  her  left 
hand,  in  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  raises  her  right 
hand,  of  which  we  can  see  the  eager  thumb,  to  lift  off  the 
cover  of  the  vase,  as  if  feeling  the  near  approach  of  that 
glad  day,  when  He  will  suffer  her  again  to  touch  Him. 
Her  face  is  full  of  strongly  restrained  woman's  dreams, 
remembrances,  and  hopes.  When  St.  Cecilia  gives  play  to 
the  powers  of  song,  so  evident  in  the  development  of  her 
throat,  she  will,  with  the  true  musician's  imitative  faculty, 
repeat  the  angels'  song.  When  Mary  Magdalene's  bonds 
are  loosened,  her  soul  will  pour  forth  its  own  harmony. 
Hers  will  be  a  song  that  has  never  been  sung  before,  a 
Bong  that  none  but  herself  will  ever  be  able  •  to  sing.  It 
willgather  up  the  whole  of  her  life,  and  utter  it  in  the  ears 
of  God;  a  new  song,  a  glorious  song,  yet  a  song  limited  by 
the  bonds  of  her  own  individuality.  I  know  in  myself  the 
effect  that  music  has  on  that  face  looking  out  and  away. 

Opposite  to  the  Magdalene  stands  St.  Paul.  He  leans 
his  head  upon  his  right  hand,  in  profound  meditation.  He, 
too,  is  not  listening  to  the  music  with  a  musician's  direct 
listening,  but  by  means  of  the  music  he  is  listening  to  pro- 
found reasoning,  he  is  receiving  the  knowledge  of  mysteries. 
This  effect  of  music,  also,  I  know  well. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  how  music  conveys  ideas  to  an 
unmusical  brain  such  as  mine  is ;  but  certainly  I  never 
through  human  ministration  received  such  deep  teaching 
npon  the  histories  .of  St.  Paul  and  of  Elijah  as  came  to  me 
through  Mendelssohn's  oratorios.  I  never,  through  man's 
speech,  received  such  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  godli- 
nesa  as  flooded  into  me  from  Handel's  "  Messiah." 

When  my  soul  was  rising  in  scorn  and  indignant  rage 
against  the  blinded,  outrageous  fools  who  stormed  against 
the  holy  Stephen,  "  Stone  him  to  death  I  Stone  him  to 
death  I  "  it  sank  abashed  in  penitential  awe  and  shame,  as 
the  calm  iweet  voice  of  the  martyr  gently  spoke,  and  for  a 


moment  hushed  the  tumult.  I  knew  at  that  moment,  as 
I  had  never  known  before,  the  vital  difference  between  a 
heathen's  protest  against  the  wrong,  and  a  Christian's  wit- 
ness for  the  truth.  I  felt  at  that  moment  as  I  had  never 
felt  before,  what  the  seed  sown  in  the  heart  of  Saul  was, 
and  understood  how  in  fierce  conflict  against  that  still  small 
voice,  how  "  kicking  against  the  pricks,"  Saul  went  forth  to 
Damascus,  inevitably  prepared  for  the  terrible  down-strik- 
ing whereby  the  Lord,  "mindful  of  his  own,"  marked  him 
as  his  bond-slave  forever.  That  voice  of  the  first  martyr 
Stephen  haunted  my  imagination  as  I  sat  upon  one  of  the 
fallen  stones  of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome.  The  upper  part  of 
one  of  the  old  entrances  to  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts,  now 
partly  subterranean,  was  close  beside  me.  I  had  just  been 
in  a  cell,  where  Christian  prisoners  had  been  confined. 
These  cells  were  immediately  above  the  dens.  The  pris- 
oners could  hear  the  hideous  sounds  below  them  of  the 
monsters  they  were  doomed  to  meet.  No  one  who  has  not 
been  in  Italy  can  appreciate  what  the  intense  cold  of  a 
dark  den  is  there.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for,  but  in  that 
land  of  the  sun,  whatever  is  not  in  the  sun,  even  galleries, 
churches,  and  rooms  with  a  northern  aspect,  strike  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  from  their  numbing  deadly  chill. 

For  one  unutterable  moment  I  realized  what  it  must 
have  been  to  be  brought  out  of  the  intense  cold  and  dark- 
ness of  such  a  dungeon,  suddenly  into  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, suddenly  into  the  noisy  air,  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  that  circling  wall  of  eager  faces,  rising  tier  above  tier, 
100,000  human  faces  gazing  downwards,  -with  eyes  impa- 
tient for  the  sight  of  one's  own  agonized  death;  100,000 
human  hearts  to  whom  one's  own  utterable  suffering  would 
afford  a  few  moments'  excitement,  and  be  counted  but  as 
part  of  a  passing  show.  For  one  moment  I  felt  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  human  nature  to  defy  that  fiendish 
crowd,  and  proudly  to  despise  their  souls,  and  ^o  to  meet 
death  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  rather  than  con- 
sent to  dwell  in  unity  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  city,  I 
felt  that  it  might  be  possible  in  a  hideous  despair  to  curse 
God  and  man  alike,  and  rush  on  death  as  better  than  life ; 
possible  too,  in  a  stupefied  maze  to  stand  there,  knowing 
nothing;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  unaided  human 
nature  to  be  ready,  in  the  grand  calm  of  an  almighty  love, 
to  have  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sufferings  perfected  through 
their  bodies,  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  rent  in  the  terrific 
fusing  of  God's  and  man's  work,  through  which  the  Re- 
deemer shall  accomplish  his  full  salvation.  One  sight  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  martyr's  ideal,  is  enough  to  shut 
the  soul  forever  against  the  questionings  of  science  falsely 
so  called.  What  need  is  here  of  other  witness  ?  This 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

The  spring  of  the  wild  beast,  man,  and  perhaps  even 
woman,  might,  in  the  natural  strength  of  a  noble  mind,  en- 
dure; but  the  subtle,  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the  beast 
triumphant  in  those  100,000  fellow-creatures,  what  natural 
man  could  face  inviolate  ?  There  is  no  measure  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  overmastering  influence  of  the  spirit  of  a 
crowd.  An  electric  irresistible  shock  fuses  all  spirits  in 
one  wild  impulse,  and  carries  into  mad  excesses,  of  terror, 
of  loyalty,  of  exultation,  or  whatever  the  impulse  leads  to, 
even  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been,  to  that  moment, 
opposed  to  any  movement  in  the  direction  taken.  St. 
Augustine,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Confessions,  relates  how 
his  friend  Alypius  hated  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  was  once  by  his  fellow-students  haled,  vehemently 
refusing  and  protesting,  into  this  Coliseum.  He  vowed 
that,  though  perforce  his  body  was  there  present,  his  mind 
should  be  absent,  and  he,  closing  his  eyes,  "  forbade  his 
mind  to  range  abroad  after  such  evils."  But  in  the  fight 
one  fell,  and  the  people  cried  mightily,  and  Alypius,  struck 
by  the  sound,  opened  his  eyes,  and  instantly  the  spirit  of 
that  throng  possessed  him.  "  He  beheld,  shouted,  kindled, 
carried  thence  with  him  the  madness  which  should  goad 
him  to  return,  not  only  with  those  who  first  drew  him 
thither,  but  also  before  them,  yea,  and  to  draw  in  others." 

This  experience  of  Alypius  I  feel  to  be  deeply  true  to 
human  nature.  I  can  imagine  that  overmastering  influence 
drowning  love,  extinguishing   pit},  even  in   the  souls  of 
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■uch  as  went  there  loving  and  pitying  the  martyrB.  I  can 
imagine  the  savage  willingness  of  the  gladiator,  when  the 
fierce  god  arose  within  him,  responsive  to  the  spirit  of 
these  100,000,  whose  eyes  were  centred  on  him.  In  the 
passive  martyr  such  willing  share  in  the  spirit  of  the  raven- 
ing beast  was  of  course  not  possible,  but  the  forms  that 
spirit  can  assume  and  evolve  are  diverse.  It  needs  no  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  self-knowledge  to  be  aware  of  this 
even  in  the  trivialities  of  daily  life,  and  under  the  compar- 
atively slight  trials  through  which  we  are  all  called  to  pass. 
The  natural  heart  absorbs,  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
spirit  of  the  evil  with  which  it  deals,  and  is  overcome  bv 
it.  Either  it  becomes  savage,  hateful,  and  hating,  or  it 
grows  callous,  dead  to  all  quickening  griefs,  falsely  re- 
signed, paralyzed  as  Livingstone  describes  himself  to  have 
been  under  the  paw  of  the  lion.  Both  conditions  are 
equally  antagonistic  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  From  both  the 
Saviour  prays  for  deliverance,  when  He  cries,  "  Deliver 
my  darling  from  the  power  of  the  doe."  Inspired  by  bis 
Spirit,  upheld  by  his  strength,  dead  in  themselves,  alive 
only  by  the  Christ  living  in  them,  so  and  so  only  could  the 
Christian  martyrs  make  iheir  calling  and  election  sure. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  yet  not  a  digression,  for  the  ' 
revelation  of  a  martyr's  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  my  own 
spirit,  was  to  me  largely  music-given,  through  the  oratorio 
of  "  St.  Paul." 

Through  that  of  "  Elijah  "  I  was  shown  the  awful  depth 
of  that  soul  in  answer  to  whose  earnest  prayer  it  rained 
not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months,  and  nations  perished  of  famine,  and  who,  over  the 
dead  babe  of  the  self-accusin^  woman  of  Zarephath,  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  "  O  Lord  my  God,  hast  Thou  also 
brought  evil  upon  this  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn,  by 
slaying  her  son  ?  "  I  was  shown  the  wondrous  teaching 
of  the  Lord,  who,  through  the  woman  and  her  dead,  poured 
into  the  prophet's  heart  somewhat  of  the  divine  yearninf 
over  Israel  —  "that  pleasant  child;  "  "for  since  I  spoke 
against  him  1  do  earnestly  remember  him  still  ;  therefore 
my  bowels  are  troubled  for  him,  and  I  will  surely  have 
mercy  on  him,  saith  the  Lord."  The  connection  between 
the  anguish,  in  the  heart  of  the  prophet,  whose  righteous 
indignation  had  called  for  judgment  on  the  land,  when  the 
widow  reproached  him  for  having  brought  her  sin  to  mind 
and  slain  her  son,  and  his  going  forth  to  show  the  people 
that  the  Lord  He  is  God,  and  to  pray  for  the  return  of 
rain ;  the  preparation  of  the  prophet's  heart,  through  the 
woman  and  her  dead,  to  find  God  in  the  still,  small  voice, 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  text ;  but  by  me  this  was  not  seen 
till  music  revealed  it. 

Through  Handel's  chorus,  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray,  every  one  to  his  own  way,"  I  felt  the  wild  license 
of  self-will  revel  in  my  heart;  I  danced  with  the  world's 
mirth,  and  marched  with  its  pomps,  and  felt  the  blood  in 
sudden  rush  assault  my  heart,  when  suddenly  I  found  my- 
self in  face  of  Calvary.  The  overwhelming  judgment  of 
those  ponderous  chords,  in  sudden  and  unexpected  answer 
to  the  "  Dominant's  persistence,"  which  had  been  all  too 
skilfully  veiled  throughout  the  previous  dance  and  pagean- 
try, revealed  to  me  more  of  the  stupendous  facts  of  man's 
existence  than  all  the  sermons  I  have  ever  heard. 

Therefore  I  can  truly  say  that  I  understand  that  head  of 
St.  Paul,  which,  indeed,  is  not  listening  to  the  music  with 
a  musician's  direct  listening,  but  by  means  of  the  music 
hears  and  understands.  If  he  should  lifl  his  head  and  find 
"  poured  into  his  lips  "  the  gift  of  song,  his  song  would  not 
be  like  St.  Cecilia's  celestial  warblings  of  the  angels' 
melody  ;  it  would  not  be  like  that  of  the  Magdalene,  the 
utterance  of  an  individual  life.  The  manifold  influences 
of  the  universe  would  body  forth  that  song.  It  would  be. 
as  "  the  voice  of  many  waters."  It  would  be  as  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  which  shaketh  the  wilderness,  as  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  which  with  thunderings  causeth  the  terrified 
hinds  to  cast-  their  young  ;  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord  which 
strippeth  the  forests.  His  song  would  move  through  all 
this  mystery  of  destruction  to  the  magnificent  assurance 
that  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  "every  whit  of  it  uttereth 
his   glory."     His   song  would   "distil   as   the  dew."     As 


"  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
u|K)n  the  grass,"  it  would  drop  the  healing,  quickeniog 
truth  that  tne  people's  hope  of  peace  is  one  with  his  om- 
nipotence who  sitteth  upon  the  flood. 

Those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  music  in  either  of 
the  ways  of  which  I  have  spoken  do  not  crave  for  sympa^ 
thy.  llie  Magdalene  and  St.  Paul  are  both  absorbed  in 
their  nsj)ective  thoughts,  and  wrapt  quite  away  from  all 
consciousness  of  their  companions.  No  impulre  stirs  either 
of  their  souls  to  look  into  another's  eyes,  and  there  behold 
their  own  ecstasy,  living  and  reflected.  Not  so  with  the 
two  figures  which  stand  in  the  background.  St  John  and 
St.  Augustine  both  mutually  seek  sympathy. 

My  first  reading  of  St.  John's  face  was,  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving the  divine  song  through  St  Cecilia;  but  his  eye* 
are  not,  as  I  at  first  imagined,  resting  upon  the  earthly 
musician's  lovely  upturned  face.  His  eyes  are  communing 
with  the  eyes  of  St  Augustine.  Still,  the  expression  of 
his  face  is  essentially  that  of  one  who  would  identify  the 
musician  with  the  strain,  and  wou\^  be  capable  of  seeing 
and  hearing  and  handling  the  Word  of  God.  The  key- 
note of  hu  epistle,  framed  from  knowledge  of  bis  own 
heart,  is,  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols." 
Not  mine  now,  when  the  world  s  atmosphere  has  chilled 
my  heart,  and  life's  disappointments  have  dimmed  my 
eyes  and  crippled  my  hope ;  but,  in  the  days  of  early 
youth,  I  knew  such  listening  as  transfigures  this  childlike 
face  —  a  listening  to  the  musician  as  one  with  his  strain. 
Such  a  listener  seeks  sympathy  ;  but  he  has  not  the  self- 
possession  to  applaud.  He  is  drawn  mutely  in  filent  wor- 
ship toward  the  "  seraph-haunted  queen  of  melody,"  and  bis 
eyes,  taking  in  her  heavenly  grace,  seek  a  fellow-feeling  in 
his  fellow-listener  ;  but  he  never  could,  like  that  other  lis- 
tener, give  sign  of  praise.  As  soon  could  he  applaud  his 
mother's  love  or  praise  his  father's  truth.  Yet  the  upraised, 
applauding  hand  of  St.  Augustine  does  not  oflend  him  or  us. 
It  is  a  reverent  applause.  It  is  that  praise  of  the  Highest, 
it  is  that  seeking  for  sympathy,  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
him  who  wrote  the  "  Confessions ;  "  not  the  senseless  clap- 
ping of  hands,  which  rudely  destroys  the  spell  of  nausic's 
final  triumph,  or  breaks  in  upon  her  whispered,  sighing 
farewell. 

This  reading  of  the  "  St  Cecilia  "  may  appear  to  some 
strained  and  fanciful,  but  I  am  convinced  tnat  Raphael 
meant  to  represent  the  diflerent  efiect  of  music  on  these 
different  natures,  and  I  am  the  more  so  convinced,  that  1 
find  from  Mrs.  Jameson  that  he  altered  his  original  sketch. 

Mrs.  Jameson  very  much  prefers  the  original  sketch, 
which  was  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  and  she  gives  a 
copy  of  the  figure  of  St  Cecilia,  which,  however  simple 
and  beautiful,  does  not  show  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  a  musician's  listening,  as  does  the  head  in  the 
painting.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  that  in  that  original  sketch 
the  Magdalene  is  represented  looking  up,  and,  like  §t 
Cecilia,  listening  to  the  angels'  song.  This,  too,  Mrs. 
Jamt  son  considers  a  beauty  in  the  sketch.  To  me  these 
alterations  seem  to  have  been  deliberately  made,  as,  with- 
out them,  .the  picture  would  have  been  inconaplete  as  a 
representation  of  the  different  relations  to  music  of  differ- 
ently constituted  natures. 

Raphael's  villa  in  the  Borgbese  grounds  must  have  been, 
from  the  description  of  it  in  Eaton's  Rome,  a  place  of  sur- 
passing interest  for  the  beauty  of  its  decoration,  as  well  as 
for  its  associationp.  It  was,  alas  !  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but 
a  few  walls.  Three  of  the  best  frescoes  that  adorned  it 
were,  however,  happily  preserved,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
room  at  the  end  of  the  Borgbese  gallery.  They  are,  1. 
"The  Nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Roxana;"  2.  "The 
Nuptials  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona ; "  3.  "  The  Target 
of  the  Gods."  This  last  named  composition  is  most  ex- 
traordinary. The  gods  are  making  a  mark  of  an  image  of 
man,  and  hurling  against  it  "  the  stings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune."  It  was  a  strange  design  to  have  ema- 
nated from  the  bright  life  of  Raphael, 'whose  cup  ran  over 
with  blessing  of  every  kind,  and  by  some  critics  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Michael  Angelo.      Raphael  lies  buried  in  the 
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Pantheon,  between  the  graves  of  Taddeo  Zucchero  and 
Annibale  Caracci.  There,  also,  are  buried  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine. 

The  spot  Avhere  Raphael  lies  buried  was  chosen  by  him- 
self during  his  lifetime,  near  the  grave  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  Maria  di  Bibbiena.  In  1833  his  remains  were  ex- 
humed, in  order  to  set  at  rest  a  dispute  concerning  a  skull 
which  was  falsely  declared  to  be  his  in  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  The  skeleton  was  at  that  time  exhibited,  after 
which  a  second  funeral  ceremony  was  performed. 


TYROLESE  HOUSE-MOTTOES. 

In  Lessing's  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  the  daughter  of  the  wise 
Jew  says  to  her  friend,  "  I  suppose  you  have  not  read  many 
books  ;  "  and,  on  being  asked  why  she  supposes  so,  makes 
answer,  "  Because  you  are  so  upright  and  downright,  so 
inartificial,  so  thoroughly  and  naturally  your  real  self  ;  and 
my  father  says  that  people  seldom  retain  these  characteris- 
tics who  have  read  many  books." 

(I  quote  from  memory,  and  give  only  the  sense  of  the 
passage.) 

The  study  of  the  mottoes  which  are  to  be  found  carved 
or  painted  on  old-fashioned  Tyrolese  houses  affords  a  com- 
mentary upon,  and  an  illustration  of,  this  sayii^  of  Les- 
sing's Nathan.  It  is  manifest  that  those  who  chose  such 
mottoes,  or  invented  them,  had  read  but  few  books  —  per- 
haps none ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more 
complete  specimens  of  downrightness,  inartificiality,  and 
naivete. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  mottoes  are  repeated  and 
copied  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  invariably  the  lat- 
ter versions  of  them  are  improved  in  orthography  —  often 
in  syntax ;  but  have  somehow  lost  the  stamp  of  sturdy, 
unconscious  simplicity  which  marks  the  older  ones. 
In  a  word,  their  writers  have  been  reading  many  —  house- 
fironts  !  and  have  lost  in  originality  what  has  been  gained 
in  correctness.  All  over  the  beautiful  green  land  of  Tyrol 
you  come  upon  picturesque,  many-gabled  old  dwellings, 
with  massive  vaulted  entrance  halls  and  huge  projecting 
eaves.  They  stand  a  little  backward  from  the  village 
Btfeet,  with  verdant  orchards  stretching  behind  them,  and 
scarlet  geraniums  flaming  in  their  sleepy  old  windows.  Or 
it  may  be  that  one  stands  lonely  and  venerable  on  a  town 
Platz,  surrounded  by  newer  and  flimsier  constructions,  and 
offers  to  the  passer-by  a  tempting  depth  of  cool  shadow 
beneath  its  beetle-browed  portal.  Or,  again,  you  may  find 
Buch  a  one  solidly  defying  wind  and  weather  in  some 
mountain  solitude  :  a  very  patriarch  of  a  house,  with  a 
numerous  family  of  barns,  out-houses,  stables,  and  peasants' 
cottages,  grouped  around  him.  A  great  dog,  sleek  and 
well  fed,  as  all  dumb  beasts  seem  to  be  among  German 
folk,  blinks  in  the  sunshine  before  the  door.  Poultry  cluck 
and  flutter  around  the  barn,  whence  comes  a  fragrant  smell 
of  grain  and  spicy  hay.  The  cattle-bells  clink  and  tinkle 
from  the  green,  green  pastures  down  by  the  stream.  Even 
the  great  stern  mountains  seem  to  shimmer  and  grow  soft 
in  the  warm  autumn  air.  Only  two  or  three  wooden 
sledges  and  a  snow-plough  piled  up  beside  the  stable-door 
remind  us  that  in  a  month  or  two  bitter  winds  will  blow 
through  the  gorge,  that  the  peaks  yonder,  which  pierce  the 
blue,  will  pour  down  their  dread  artillery  of  hail  and  stones 
and  torrents  and  cold,  cruel  avalanches,  and  that  the  old 
house  needs  all  his  strength  of  wall  and  roof  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  King  Winter  and  his  army. 

And  there  on  the  house-front,  whether  it  be  in  village, 
town,  or  mountain  valley,  you  may  read  some  pious  prayer, 
or  pithy  sentence,  or  worldly-wise  saw  carved  in  quaint 
Grerman  for  the  edification  of  those  who  pass  by.  The 
tame  thing  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  in  many  parts  of 
Germany.  But  our  business  now  is  with  the  Tyrolese  in- 
scriptions. More  ^han  one  collection  of  these  has  been 
made  and  published  by  native  Tyrolese.  But  I  have  met 
with  no  volume  in  which  the  inscriptions  are  classified  or 
commented  on.     They  are  simply  jotted  down  literally,  as 


one  might  write  them  in  one's  note-book.  But  even  thus 
barely  and  simply  presented,  they  are  full  of  interest  for 
the  observer  of  national  manners  and  characteristics. 
They  are  gradually  and  not  very  slowly  disappearing.  If 
by  time  or  accident  a  motto  becomes  effaced,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  replaced  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  Such  things  are 
old-fashioned,  —  zopfig,  as  the  Germans  have  it  (that  is  to 
say,  literally,  pigtailish:  an  expression  to  which  our 
"square-toed"  may  answer),  and  few  persons  choose  to 
brave  the  ridicule  of  their  modern-minded  neighbors  by 
carving  again  the  old  inscription,  with  its  rude  spelling 
and  antique  phrase. 

It  is  curious  to  conjecture  how  far,  and  in  what  manner, 
new  mottoes  would  differ  from  the  old,  if  Fashion  suddenly 
took  it  into  her  light  head  to  patronize  the  writing  of  them 
up  pro  bono  publico  !  The  religious  inscriptions,  which  are 
very  numerous,  would  surely  change  their  tone  very  con- 
siderably. They  would  probably  become  more  or  less 
controversial.  And,  instead  of  the  comfortable,  confident, 
easy-going  kind  of  piety  which  seems  to  take  for  granted 
all  men'^  assent  to  its  postulates,  we  should  probably  have 
a  taste  of  the  defiant  spirit  which  is  aware  that  its  dicta 
may,  likely  enough,  be  contradicted,  and  therefore  utters 
them  with  tenfold  zeal  and  emphasis.  Nay,  in  these  times 
of  strife  and  upheaval,  it  might  be  that  the  concoctors  or 
choosers  of  religious  mottoes  in  the  Tyrol  should  rather 
seek  such  words  as  might  serve  for  missiles  against  their 
enemies  than  pour  out  thanksgiving  and  prayer  and  bless- 
ing in  the  antique  fashion. 

The  most  purse-proud  and  prosperous  farmer  or  mer- 
chant would  scarcely  announce  nowadays  to  all  the  world, 
in  letters  calculated  to  last  some  centuries,  that  he  was  "  a 
man  of  good  repute,  and  with  well-filled  hands,"  as  a  cer- 
tain Hans  Stoff"ner  did,  who  built  in  the  year  1547.  And 
an  innkeeper  would  think  twice  before  he  so  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve  as  to  write  up  in  his  tap-room, 
"  Come  hither  and  sit  down  ;  but  if  your  purse  be  light, 
make  off"  again  at  once.  Come  hither,  my  dear  guest,  if 
only  you  have  money  in  your  purse  !  "  which  sincere  invi- 
tation exists  in  an  inn  at  Klausenbach. 

Many  causes,  doubtless,  cooperate  to  change  all  that. 
But  amongst  them  all  perhaps  increased  intercommunica- 
tion between  distant  communities  is  the  most  active.  It  is, 
in  fact,  in  some  sense  equivalent  to  Nathan's  "  reading  of 
many  books."  It  brings  men  in  contact  with  other  minds. 
It  reveals  to  them  what  is  thought  and  said  by  that  myste- 
rious authority,  "other  people,"  of  whose  existence  outside 
his  or  her  own  village  the  Tyrolese  peasant  could  form  but 
a  dim  conception  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mean- 
while there  still  remains  a  sufficiently  cftpious  store  of  old 
mottoes  —  pious,  comic,  simple,  and  cynical  —  fi*om  which 
to  offer  a  selection  to  the  reader,  which  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  and  amusement. 

The  inscriptions  dedicating  the  house  to  God,  to  the 
Virgin,  or  to  some  favorite  saint,  are  naturally  the  most 
numerous.  They  frequently  consist  of  but  two  lines 
roughly  rhymed.  Sometimes  they  extend  to  four,  or  even 
six  lines.  In  the  following  translations  care  has  been  taken 
to  give  the  measure  of  the  lines,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
frequently  halting  and  un symmetrical,  and  to  preserve,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  rude  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  the 
original.     Take  this  one  from  Jochberg  :  — 

The  Lord  this  dwelling  be  about, 
And  bless  all  who  go  in  and  out. 

Another :  — 

Mother  of  God,  with  gracious  arm 
Protect  our  beasts  and  us  from  harm. 

Here  the  supplication  for  the  cattle  —  who  are,  it  will  be 
observed,  put  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  —  speaks 
as  eloquently  as  a  long  description  could  do,  of  the  pastoral 
character  of  the  country ;  of  green  Alp  pastures,  and  the 
importance  to  the  peasant  of  his  milky  herd. 

All  travellers  in  the  Tyrol  will  remember  to  have  seen 
images  of  St.  Florian  on  many  a  village  house  and  above 
many  a  village  well.     The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  favorite  po- 
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sition  for  the  figure  of  the  saint.  His  especial  vocation  is 
to  ward  off  fire  from  dwelling-houses,  or  to  extinguish  it 
should  it  break  out.  In  a  country  where  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  dwellings  is  built  of  wood,  fire  is  a  frequent 
and  terrible  scourge.  And  consequently  the  good  offices 
of  St.  Florian  are  in  very  general  request.  There  stAods 
the  little  wooden  image,  painted  in  flaring  colors,  and,  if 
possible,  gilded  into  the  bargain,  above  the  cool  well,  and 
looks  down  majestically  upon  generation  after  generation 
of  village  damsels  washing  or  drawing  water.  St.  Florian 
is  represented  as  a  warrior,  with  sword  and  helmet,  and 
scarlet  drapery,  and  cheeks  almost  as  scarlet,  and  a  black 
truculent-looking  beard.  Often  he  is  pidnted  in  fresco,  on 
a  house-front,  in  the  act  of  pouring  a  bucket  of  water  over 
a  burning  house  ;  which  house  is  usually  represented  as 
reaching  up  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  or  thereabouts. 

Here  is  a  double  dedication  to  this  saint  and  another, 
from  Terfens :  — 

Holy  Sebastian  and  Florian 
Be  our  patrian  I  (sic) 

The  German  word  "  patron "  is  quietly  turned  into 
"  patrian  "  in  order  to  rhyme  with  Florian  ;  which  example 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  follow. 

Another  has  a  strong  flavor  of  feudality,  and  the  homage 
due  to  good  birth  :  — 

Thou  of  Austrian  knightly  race, 
Keep  fire  and  danger  from  this  place. 

At  Tramin,  under  a  picture  of  St.  Florian. 

There  are  other  inscriptions  to  St.  George,  St.  Martin, 
etc.  ;  and  a  very  large  number  inculcate  trust  in  Grod  as 
the  only  sure  hold-fast  on  earth.     For  example  :  — 

The  love  of  God's  the  fairest  thing, 
The  loveliest  this  world  can  bring. 
Who  sets  his  heart  elsewhere,  in  vain 
Hath  lived  ;  nor  may  to  Heaven  attain. 


Another : ' 


Rinn. 


The  help  of  man  is  small, 
Trust  God  alone  for  all. 


Lermos. 


The  following  from  Matrei,  in  the  Pusterthal,  sums  up 
the  principal  evils  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  village 
considered  they  had  to  fear  a  century  or  so  ago.  The  bold 
conceit  of  the  enemy  "  lightening  "  against  them  is  literally 
rendered :  — 

O  Lord,  protect  this  house, 

And  all  the  dwellers  there  ! 

Pour  gracious  blessings  out, 

From  flood  and  fire  us  spare. 

He  whom  Thy  hand  protects  no  ill  shall  frighten, 

Though  foes  and  thunder-clouds  may  lighten. 

Apropos  of  Matrei,  here  is  another  inscription  from  that 
oflen  burned-down  village,  which  has  something  touching 
in  its  quaint  simplicity  of  trust :  — 

In  thirty  years  completed  by  God's  grace. 
Burnt  down  four  times  upon  the  self-same  place. 
To  Jesus'  and  to  Mary's  mercy  then 
In  faith  entrusted,  and  built  up  again. 

This  one,  from  Wenns  in  the  Pitzthal,  is  amusing,  from 
the  emphatic  way  in  which  the  change  is  men  'oned  to  St. 
Florian  from  a  higher  patron  :  — 

This  house  in  God's  hand  I  did  lay. 
Three  times  the  fire  burned  all  away, 
A  fourth  time  I  have  built  it  up  again, 
And  now  'tis  dedicated  to  Saint  Florian. 

One  seems  to  hear  the  worthy  peasant  add,  sotto  voct, 
"  Let's  see  what  he'W  do  for  us  !  " 

The  following  is  found  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  villages 
of  North  Tyrol  :  — 

We  build  us  houses  strong  and  wide, 
Though  here  we  may  not  long  abide  j"^ 
But  for  the  great,  eternal  rest, 
We  take  no  thought  to  build  a  nest. 


This,  too,  from  Schu,  is  in  the  same  spirit :  — 

This  house  mine  own  I  may  not  call, 

Nor  is  it  hii«  who  follows  me  ; 

A  third  is  borne  from  out  iu  hall  — 

0  God  !  whose  may  this  dwelling  be  1 

It  would  be  bard  to  put  more  dreamy  melancholr  into 
four  lines  than  is  expres8e<l  by  the  following  inscription  on 
the  Domanig  inn,  at  Telfes,  in  the  Stubay  valley  :  — 

1  live,  —  how  long  I  trow  not 
I  die,  —  but  when  I  know  not. 
Ijoumey,  —  whither  I  cannot  see. 
Tis  strange  that  I  should  merry  be  I 

The  following,  also  from  Telfes,  is  not  without  pith  :  — 

When  the  will  of  God  I  do. 
Then  what  I  will  God  does  too. 
But  if  I  cross  His  holy  will, 
God  follows  His  own  counsel  still. 

But  all  the  inscriptions  are  by  no  means  tinged  with  this 
tone  of  sadness.  Many  of  them  express  the  writer's  sat- 
isfaction with  life  in  general,  and  with  himself  in  particu- 
lar. Take  that  one  of  the  sixteenth  century,  alluded  to 
above : — 

Zam  Stainer  this  house  we  call. 

He  who  built  it,  roof  and  wall, 

Is  Hans  Stoffher  by  name, 

Full-handed,  and  of  worthy  fame. 

Samthal,  1547. 

The  builder  of  a  dwelling  in  Huben,  in  the  Oetrthal, 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  things  in  general  with  a  «iod 
deal  of  cheerful  philosophy.  The  assurance  of  his  ability 
to  pay,  "  be  the  cost  great  or  small,"  has  a  touch  of  osten- 
tation in  it,  and  perhaps  accounts  for  his  pleasant  frame  of 
mind!  The  lines  and  rhymes  of  this  inscription  are 
rougher  than  usual :  — 

The  house  is  built, 

Whate'er  may  befal. 

Be  the  cost  great  or  small, 

The  masters  and  workmen  I  pay. 

So  oft  as  I  go  in  and  out  the  door, 

The  name  of  Jesus  shall  be  praised  therefor. 

Honest  John  Hartler,  of  Ambras,  does  not  lose  heart 
either ;  but  his  purse  is  evidently  not  aoite  so  deep  as  that 
of  the  Huben  man,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  twinge  of 
dismay  when  the  bill  was  presented.  This  is  his  inscnp- 
tion  :  — 

Johannes  Hartler  quietlv 
Lets  all  folks  talk,  whoeW  they  be. 
Building's  a  sport  that  pleased  me  well, 
But  that  the  cost  would  be  so  great,  — 
Why  that,  my  friends,  I  could  not  tell ! 

Here  is  a  queer  patchwork  of  language,  from  a  house  in 
Pfunds :  — 

Qui  ffidificaturus  est 

On  the  highway 

Debet  stultum'dicere 

Let  as  he  may. 

Optat  mihi  omnis 

What  he  will,  I  don't  care, 

Opto  ei 

Just  the  same  to  a  hair. 

There  is  no  lack  of  pessimism  amongst  these  very  vari- 
ous utterances  of  human  sentiment  and  opinion  ;  but  it  i» 
not  of  a  very  biting  or  tragic  sort.  Here  are  some  speci- 
meps :  — 

Whilst  the  world  went  well  with  me. 
Every  man  my  friend  would  be. 
But  when  I  needed  help  or  loan. 
All  my  friends  were  dead  and  gone. 

Vulpmes. 

Integrity  has  travelled  away  from  the  world, 
Sincerity  has  fallen  asleep. 
Piety  has  hidden  herself, 
Jusdce  has  lost  her  way. 
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Ready  Help  is  not  at  home, 
Love  lies  sick, 
Benevolence  is  in  prison, 
Faith  is  nearly  extinguished, 
•    Arts  and  Virtues  go  a-begging, 
Truth  has  long  been  dead. 
Oaths  are  lightly  broken, 
Loyalty  is  disregarded. 
Credit  has  gone  mad, 
And  Conscience  hangs  upon  the  wall. 
Only  Patience  conquers  all ! 

Meran. 
The  old  folks  to  me  they  say 
The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 
But  I  say  no  ! 
I  put  it  so  : 

The  times  are  just  the  times  we've  always  had, 
It  is  the  people  who  have  grown  so  bad  ! 

See/eld. 
To  please  all  men's  a  vain  endeavor. 
And  so  it  must  remain  forever. 
The  reason  true, 
I'll  tell  to  you  ; 
The  heads  are  far  too  many, 
The  brains  are  far  too  few. 

Kirchdorf. 

The  following  preaches  very  comfortable  doctrine,  and 
must  have  been  originally  invented  by  a  jolly  landlord.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  three  or  four  Tyrolese  villages  :  — 

The  love  of  God  will  make  us  blessed. 
Wine  fills  with  mirth  and  joy  the  breast ; 
Then  love  the  Lord,  and  drink  f;ood  wine. 
Earth's  joys  and  Heaven's  shall  both  be  thine. 

The  inn  landlords  express  their  sentiments  with  naiiye 
fireedom :  witness  the  following  :  — 

Come  within,  and  sit  thee  down: 
Hast  no  cash  1  be  oft  full  soon ! 
Come  within,  dear  guest,  I  pray. 
If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  pay. 

Klausenbach. 

That  guest  shall  be  well  prized  by  "me. 
Who  spends  his  money  cheerfully, 
Who  makes  no  haggling,  nor  riot, 
But  pays  his  bill  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Kramsach, 

The  kind  of  guest  that  I  love  best, 
Will  have  a" friendly  talk. 
Will  eat  and  drink  and  pay  his  score. 
And  then  away  will  walk ! 

Ehrwcdd. 
Here  is  an  odd  one :  — 

Landlord,  bring  wine, 
Pour  out,  maiden  mine, 
Courtier,  drink  away. 
Thou,  peasant  —  pay  ! 

Oberldngenfeld,  on  a  tavern. 

This  is  significant  enough,  and  reminds  one  of  the  spirit 
of  an  ancient  inn  sign  in  England,  called,  "  The  Five  Alls." 
There  was  the  figure  of  the  king,  with  the  motto, "  I  govern 
all  ;•"  of  the  priest,  "  I  pray  for  all ;  "  of  the  soldier,  "  I  fight 
for  all ; "  the  fourth  figure  I  have  forgotten,  but  the  fifth 
was  that  of  a  peasant,  with  the  pregnant  words,  "I  pay  for 
all!" 

Here  is  a  curious  attempt  to  reconcile  piety  with  glut- 
tony: — 

Antidotum  Nazareni  aufert  necem  intoxicationis, 
Santificet  almenta  (alimenta)  poculaque  Trinitas  alma  I 

It  is  taken  from  a  princely  chamber  in  Meran. 

A  hatter  in  Kitzbiihl  advertises  himself  on  his  shop-sign 
with  the  following  somewhat  incoherent,  but  highly  orthodox 
motto:  — 

I  love  the  Lord,  and  trust  his  promise  true, 
I  make  new  hats,  and  dye  the  old  ones  too. 

The  writer  of  this  inscription,  at  Imst,  is  severe  and 
sarcastic: —  . 


'Tis  well  that  in  this  world  of  evil 
You  cannot  bribe  Death  or  the  Devil  ; 
Else  would  the  poor  man,  trust  me  well. 
Be  for  the  rich  one  sent  to  hell ! 

The  following  lines,  from  a  house-front  in  Inzing,  are 
more  philosophical  than  any  other  I  have  met  with  ;  and, 
it  will  be  observed,  contain  no  technical  religious  phrases. 
They  breathe  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  liberality  surpris- 
ing under  the  conditions  of  Tyrol,  especially  some  years 
ago.  The  very  proposition  with  which  they  start  might  be 
open  to  contradiction  from  such  of  the  orthodox  as  look 
upon  this  world  as  a  mere  antechamber  to  Purgatory. 
And  the  allusion  to  the  guidance  to  be  had  from  "  reason  " 
and  "  conscience,"  without  any  mention  of  Our  Lady  or  St. 
Florian,  is  worth  noting :  — 

God  meant  us  to  be  happy  here. 

And  gave  us  laws  to  guide, 

Laws  which  the  heart  of  man  should  cheer 

More  than  all  goods  beside ; 

He  teaches  us  through  reason's  light, 

And  conscience  whispers  plain. 

What  things  we,  creatures  of  his  hand, 

Should  do  ;  from  what  refrain. 

Year  by  year  thp  old  inscriptions  are  disappearing,  as  I 
have  said.  The  new  pushes  out  the  old,  only  to  grow  old 
in  its  turn.  So  it  always  was  and  will  be  in  scecula  scecido- 
rum.  Much  that  is  quaint,  interesting,  and  picturesque, 
is  vanishing  from  our  eyes ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  pre- 
serve here  and  there  some  record  of  what  men  said  and 
thought  in  our  grandfathers'  days,  and  "  in  the  old  time  be- 
fore them."  But  whilst  from  a  picturesque  and  artistic 
point  of  view  there  may  be  cause  for  regret,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  our  Tyrolese  fellow-creatures  will  be  worse  ofE 
in  body  or  soul  for  the  changes  that  are  finding  out  even 
them,  in  their  Alpine  fastnesses  and  secluded  valleys.  A 
square  brick  or  stone  house  with  a  tiled  roof  is  certainly  not 
that  delight  to  the  eyes  which  an  old-fashioned,  many- 
gabled  farmstead,  moi-e  than  three  parts  timber,  and  roofed 
with  thatch  or  wooden  shingles,  afforded.  But  let  the  rec- 
ord of  numerous  and  disastrous  fires  in  nearly  every 
village  throughout  the  land  reconcile  us  to  the  safer  ugli- 
ness. 

Truly  a  group  of  Tyrolese  peasants,  male  and  female, 
dressed  in  the  costumes  which  had  descended  to  them  from 
generation  to  generation,  was  more  picturesque  than  the 
same  people  attired  as  one  often  sees  them  now,  in  cosmo- 
politan coats  and  wideawake  hats,  or  wearing  bunched-up 
gowns  and  chignons.  Still,  one  would  not  wish  to  buy  the 
artistic  advantages  of  the  garb  which  distinguished  class 
from  class,  at  the  price  of  returning  to  the  good  old  times 
epigrammatically  portrayed  in  the  rude  rhyme  — 

Courtier,  drink  away. 
Thou,  peasant  —  pay ! 


THE  MISSING  BILLS :  AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY. 

The  death,  last  autumn,  of  a  distant  relation  of  the 
writer,  leaves  him  free  to  publish  the  curious  facts  which 
are  noted  below.  He  has  known  them  long,  and  oflen 
wished  that,  in  these  days  when  phenomena  which  were 
formerly  termed  supernatural  are  submitted  to  scientific 
and  patient  investigation,  instead  of  being  superciliously 
dismissed  or  weakly  shuddered  at,  they  might  receive  the 
attention  of  persons  qualified  to  weigh  and  utilize,  or  pos- 
sibly to  explain  them.  But  the  witnesses  felt  a  great  —  it 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  said,  a  morbid  —  objection  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  story  outside  the  family  circle,  and  thus  it 
has  been  kept  comparatively  secret  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Care  was,  however,  taken  to  procure  their  writ- 
ten testimony,  so  that  the  narrative  is  supported  by  evi- 
dence as  clear  and  positive  as  purely  documentary  evidence 
can  be.  The  writer  has  frequently  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  actors  their  accounts  of  what  happened  to  them,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  putting  forward  what  follows  as  en- 
tirely credible. 


THE  MISSING  BILLS:    AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY. 


1873.] 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Bunion  —  locally  known  as  Zeke  Burden  — 
was  one  day  seated  in  his  counting-house  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  Pie  had  been  looking  over  the  office  books, 
which  told  him  a  very  satisfactory  tale ;  and,  after  a  little 
indulgence  of  elation  at  his  success  in  life,  he  subsided  into 
moralizing,  and  was  trying  to  pick  out  some  of  the  proofs 
that  men's  fortunes  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  And  this  was  by  no  means  an 
investigation  to  be  simply  and  readily  made.  Mr.  Burdon 
was  now,  and  had  been  for 'many  years,  an  honest,  fair- 
dealing,  liberal  man,  as  men  went ;  nay,  he  was  generous. 
But  this  had  not  always  been  his  character.  The  circum- 
stances connected  long  ago  with  his  coming  to  New  South 
Wales  were  not  snch  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  poetical 
justice,  would  have  insured  prosperity.  But  prosperity 
had  come,  and  glad  as  he  was  of  her  presence,  he  would 
have  been  glad  also  to  justify  it  by  the  discovery  of  some 
conspicuous  desert  of  his  own.  Sometimes  he  would  think 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  say  to  himself  that  possibly 
he,  Ezekiel  Burdon,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  error 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  bringing  him  to  wealth  and  ease ;  that 
he  had  been  sold  to  be  a  bond-servant,  not  principally 
for  any  moral  obliquity  in  himself,  but  in  order  that  good 
mijiht  be  done  to  him  at  the  latter  end.  If  only  (he  was 
thinking  now)  he  had  gone  along  in  the  humdrum  way,  as 
his  pastors  and  masters  would  have  had  him,  what  a  difler- 
ent  lot  his  would  have  been  I  He  would  for  a  certainty 
have  married  Jessie  Manders ;  they  would,  in  respectable 
poverty  —  or,  more  likely,  penury  —  have  dragged  up  a 
destitute,  uneducated  iamily,  and,  worn  out  by  want  and 
care,  have  died  or  gone  to  the  workhouse  in  middle  age. 
But  it  had  been  ordained  that  Jessie  should  give  him  up 
and  should  marry  comparatively  well.  She  had  been  in- 
duced to  discard  him  by  the  only  cause  which  could  have 
been  effectual  —  namely,  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
disgraced  himself:  and  she  had  afterwards  married  a  well- 
to-do  man,  with  whom  she  lived  happily,  who  prospered 
in  his  calling,  and  who  was  a  good  husband  and  father. 
Ezekiel  himself  had,  by  force  of  circumstances,  been  guided 
unexpectedly,  and  by  a  hading  which  was  still  hardly  in- 
telligible, to  wealth  and  consideration.  He  had  married 
well  as  far  as  his  wife  and  her  means  were  concerned,  —  it 
was  absurd  to  inquire  closely  about  people's  connections 
and  antecedents  out  there,  —  he  had  been  happy  in  his 
short  married  life,  in  his  children,  and  in  his  business  ;  and 
now,  long  a  widower,  but  hearty  and  healthy,  he  was  fac- 
ing lilie's  down-hill  with  complacency.  Though  these  facts 
were  so,  they  were  not  reflected  on  by  Zeke  Burdon  in  a 
cynical,  dare-devil  spirit;  he  did  not  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
say  that  religion  and  morality  were  names  wherewith  to 
amuse  children  and  drivellers,  and  that  the  wise  were  they 
only  who  had  the  courage  to  set  both  at  defiance.  He  saw 
plainly  how,  if  things  had  taken  a  different  and  more  usual 
turn  at  a  point  where  he  was  wholly  unable  to  influence 
them,  his  fate  would  have  been  most  miserable  ;  he  would 
have  preferred  to  discqver  some  relation  between  his  de- 
sert and  his  lot ;  he  was  a  puzzle  to  himself. 

But  when  a  man's  own  prosperity  constitutes  the  puzzle, 
his  mind  can  exercise  itself  thereon  patiently  enough;  it  is 
when  things  have  gone  crossly  that  he  feels  the  wear  and 
tear  of  working  out  the  problem.  And  so,  although  Mr. 
Burdon  never  entirely  saw  how  his  fortunes  harmonized 
with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  he  did  not  tire  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  would  return  to  it  again  and  again,  whenever  he 
might  be  disposed  to  contemplation.  He  was  thinking 
over  how  the  twelve  months  last  past  had  been  the  most 
fortunate  year  that  he  had  ever  known,  and  wondering 
how  it  was  that  things  prospered  with  him  as  they  did, 
when  he  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  opening  of 
the  door.  A  very  pretty  but  very  delicate-looking  young 
woman  stood  on  the  threshold,  apparently  hesitating  about 
advancing  farther. 

"  Oh,  Probity,  is  that  you  ?  Come  in,  my  child.  Is 
anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  No,  father  —  nothing  is  the  matter ;  but  I  thought  — 
I  thought,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Speak  with  me  ?    Well,  come  and  talk  away  then. 
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Probity ;  but  we  generally  manage  our  little  businesses  in 
the  house.     What  is  it  —  a  bonnet  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  that  kind.  fatl\er ;  and  that  is  why  I  bare 
come  into  the  office  to  talk  to  vou.  It's  something  -abouk 
business." 

"  Business,  eh,  you  little  pass  ?  Why,  what  can  joa 
possibly  have  to  say  about  business?  Well,  come  tben* 
let's  have  it" 

Probity  bad  seated  herself  by  the  time  this  was  said. 
The  excitement  of  eoing  to  her  father  at  his  deiik,  and  of 
having  to  say  to  bim  sometbing  which  she  would  ratber 
not  have  been  forced  to  sav,  evidently  distressed  her  :  her 
breathing  was  very  agitated,  and  ber  color  came  and  went 
Ezekiel  looked  tenderly  at  ber,  and  was  conscious  of  a 
painful  sensation  at  some  association  of  ideas  which  he  did 
not  then  pause  to  ascertain ;  for  Probity,  who  wished  to 
get  her  errand  told,  began  to  speak. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  beard  you  say  this  morning  that 
you  would  send  bis  money  home  to  Robert  Lathom  when 
Mr.  Waddington  soes  in  the  Kangaroo.  Now  the  Kan- 
garoo  is  a  very  slow  vessel,  as  is  well  known.  She  maj 
not  get  to  England  for  many  months,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  young  man  may  be  much  straitened  for  want  of  the 
money.  There  is  a  packet  to  sail  to-morrow.  Wotddn't  it 
be  possible  to  send  his  money  by  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce,"  said  Zeke  Burdon,  with  some 
astonishment,  but.  not  unkindly  —  "what  have  you  to  do 
with  young  men  and  their  money,  and  the  packets,  and  all 
that;  eh,  Miss?  " 

"  Only  that,  as  I  know  it  never  makes  any  difTerence  to 
you,  having  to  wait  a  little  longer  or  shorter  for  your 
money,  I  feared  you  might  forget  that  it  isn't  the  same 
with  llobert;  and  that  by  making  him  wait  for  Mr.  Wad- 
dington, you  might  cause  him  inconvenience  or  loss." 

"  Well,  that  IS  not  badly  thought  on,  lass.  Your  little 
head  has  been  more  thoughtful  than  the  old  man's  in  tbis. 
We  ought  not  to  wait,  and  we  won't  But  look  ye.  Probity, 
we  don't  commonly  send  money  home  in  coin.  There's  a 
better  way  than  that  I  shall  draw  bills  on  some  English 
merchant  who  will  give  Lathom  money  for  them  ;  and  to 
make  the  risk  as  small  as  possible,  I  can  send  duplicates, 
or  even  triplicates,  by  later  ships,  so  that  if  a  mischance 
should  befall  the  first  copy,  it  will  be  hard  if  the  second  or 
third  doerf  not  turn  up.  However,  what  you  say  about 
delay  is  all  right  I  think  I  will  send  first  copies  by  to- 
morrow's mail ;  Mr.  Waddington  may  take  the  second ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  is  ready,  we  shall  find  some  means  of 
sending  the  third.     That  will  do ;  won't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  father  ;  I'm  glad  now  that  I  spoke," 
said  Probity,  breathing  freely  again. 

"  Robert  Lathom."  observed  Ezekiel,  "  b  a  good,  indus- 
trious young  man,  but  I  have  some  suspicion  that  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  other  things  besides  farming  and  com- 
merce while  he  was  here.  What  has  .the  lad  been  saying 
to  you.  Probity  ?  "  _  . 

Again  Probity  showed  signs  of  agitation,  and  again  her 
color  came  and  went  Burdon  realized  now  why  it  was 
that  her  look  made  him  feel  a  pang.  It  was  the  same  look 
which  her  mother's  face  wore  long  years  ago;  and  her 
mother  never  again  made  a  return  towards  health  or 
strength  after  he  first  observed  that  look.  The  girl  made 
some  confused  remark  in  answer  to  her  father's  question, 
of  which  he  did  not  take  particular  heed.  He  was  shocked 
by  the  thought  just  presented  to  his  mind  of  Probity's 
health  giving  way,  and  thinking  that  a  change  of  climate 
and  scene  might  possibly  restore  her. 

"  I  would,"  said  he,  "  that  Robert  Lathom  or  some 
equally  respectable  young  man,  would  come  and  take  you 
to  the  old  country,  where  you  might  learn  to  look  stout  and 
saucy  again.  I  don't  half  like  these  puny  looks,  and  these 
pantings  all  about  nothing  at  all.  I  can  never  go  to  Eng- 
land again,  and  I  don't  know  that  there's  anybody  there 
extremely  anxious  to  receive  any  member  of  my  family ; 
but  if  now  you  could  go  home  with  a  husband  of  your  own 
(which  means  with  another  name,  you  know),  that  would 
be  an  excellent  arrangement." 

These  words  were  not  altogether  unpleasing  to  Probity's 
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ear,  but  they  were  rather  plainer  than  she  liked  to  listen 
to ;  so  she  beat  a  retreat  from  her  father's  presence,  leav- 
ing that  old  gentleman  rather  less  serene  than  shg  had 
found  him.  He  repeated,  as  she  went  out,  that  the  bills 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  said  very  reassuringly  that 
there  was  nobody  living  whom  he  would  more  heartily 
welcome  to  his  hearth  than  Robert  Lathom,  if  ever  he 
should  come  back  again.  And  if  words  could  have  put 
life  into  the  girl,  these  words  would  have  done  it,  for  she 
knew  that  Lathom  meditated  a  return  to  Sydney  some  day 
when  he  should  have  thriven  a  little,  and  she  had  doubted 
till  now  as  to  the  reception  that  he  might  meet  with.  If  it 
was  a  relief  to  know  that  her  father  would  not  frown  on 
Robert,  that  relief  only  intensified  another  affliction.  Prob- 
ity knew  better  than  her  father,  and  had  been  conscious  for 
some  time,  that  health  and  strength  were  deserting  her. 
Her  bitter  thought  now  was,  that  when  Robert  should  re- 
turn, as  he  surely  would,  she  might  be  in  her  grave. 

As  soon  as  his  daughter  bad  left  the  office,  Mr.  Burdon 
set  about  preparing  the  bills.  He  then  wrote  three  copies 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lathom,  and  ordered  that  letters  of  advice 
in  triplicate  should  be  written  to  the  firms  on  whom  he  had 
drawn  his  bills.  When  this  was  done  his  clerk  was  or- 
dered to  put  up  the  three  sets  of  dispatches  ready  for 
transmission  ;  and  the  clerk  in  a  short  time  produced  three 
packets  with  a  strong  family  likeness,  each  of  them  ad- 
dressed, of  course,  to  Mr.  Robert  Lathooi,  and  each  having 
in  the  left-hand  lower  corner  the  words  By  favor  of,  then  a 
blank,  and  then,  Esq.  The  cause  of  this  last  endorsement 
was  that  Ezekiel,  for  some  reason  or  other  —  probably  some 
prejudice  of  his  early  days  —  had  a  dislike  to,  and  distrust 
of,  the  mail-bags  :  where  he  possibly  could  do  so,  he  sent 
his  letters  by  private  hands.  So  his  envelopes  were  always 
prepared  for  that  mode  of  transmission.  Now  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  named  Miiller  was  about  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land by  the  mail,  en  route  to  l^rankfort,  where  his  friends 
resided  ;  and  Mr.  Burdon  hoped  that  he  would  take  charge 
of  a  letter,  and  post  it  in  England  before  proceeding  to  the 
Continent.  Miiller  did  take  charge  of  one  copy  :  and  Mr. 
Waddington,  when  he  a  week  or  two  after  sailed  in  the 
Kangaroo,  took  with  him  the  duplicates,  and  promised 
Probity  that  on  his  arrival  he  would  himself  write  to 
Lathom,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bills  had 
reached  him  by  packet,  and  that  the  remittance  was  soon 
enough  for  his  requirements.  The  young  girl  was  evidently 
much  troubled  in  mind  about  the  transmission  of  this 
money;  and  her  father,  after  wondering  much  why  she 
fretted  so,  concluded  that  some  passing  fear  or  fancy  had 
presented  itself  to  her  mind,  and  in  her  present  low  con- 
dition she  had  not  strength  to  banish  it.  He  therefore, 
with  the  hope  of  comforting  her,  would  frequently  calculate 
the  progress  which  the  packet  and  the  Kangaroo  must  have 
made,  and  the  probable  date  of  the  arrival  of  each,  showing 
that  the  latter  ship  must  even  reach: England  before  Lathom 
could  be  in  need  of  more  money.  And  it  was  one  of  these' 
kind  computations  and  assurances  which  one  day  drew 
from  Probity  the  confession  that  she  had  had  a  dream 
which  had  greatly  impressed  her  and  raised  this  alarm. 
She  said  that  she  fancied  she  had  made  a  long  passage 
through  the  air  to  some  house  where  she  saw  Robert  sorely 
troubled  and  in  danger,  but  that  she  could  not  get  near  him 
to  ask  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  that  she  was  consequently 
in  great  a^ony,  when  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  in  foreign  accents  told  her  that  Robert's 
distress  was  caused  by  his  having  been  disappointed  of 
expected  remittances  of  money,  but  that  she  could  help  him 
by  plunging  into  the  sea,  and  bringing  him  money  from 
thence.  She  descended  into  the  waters  accordingly,  and 
as  she  did  so,  awoke  with  a  cold  shudder.  She  saw  Robert 
in  the  dream  as  plainly  as  she  ever  saw  him  in  her  life  ;  the 
face  and  voice  of  the  old  man  with  the  beard  haunted  her 
still,  he  was  so  life-like  ;  she  was  sure  that  something  ter- 
rible had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen  to  Robert,  for 
the  dream  was  not  like  ordinary  dreams.  Zeke  Burdon 
did  all  he  could  to  combat  this  imagination,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  the  awe  which  had  overcome  his  daughter  in 
some  sort  affected  him  also,  strong  old  fellow  as  he  was,  and 


that  he  looked  quite  nervously  to  the  time  when  he  should 
get  advices  of  the  packet  having  arrived  safely  in  England. 
That  packet  never  did  reach  England,  but  the  Kangaroo 
did  :  it  will  be  best,  however,  that,  before  the  circumstances 
of  her  arrival  are  mentioned,  a  few  words  should  be  said 
aboat  Robert  Lathom,  so  often  named. 

Robert  Lathom,  then,  was  no  other  than  a  son  of  that 
very  Jessie  Manders  whom  Zeke  Burdon  remembered  as 
his  old  sweetheart.  Her  feelings  had  been  cruelly  wrung 
when  Ezekel's  good  name  w*as  forfeited.  In  misfortune,  in 
sickness,  even  in  death  she  would  not  have  turned  from  him 
to  another ;  but  in  his  disgrace  she  had  shown  a  spirit,  and 
said  she  wished  never  to  hear  his  name  again.  Not  long 
after  Zeke  had  gone  abroad  she  marrie'd  a  young  surgeon 
of  the  name  of  Lathom,  making  a  match  which  all  her  peers 
considered  a  very  exalted  one,  but  which  brought  its  troub- 
les nevertheless,  for  her  husband  had  some  difficulty  in 
struggling  into  practice.  Their  whole  history,,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  with,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  sending  of  Robert,  their  second  son,  to  New  South 
Wales,  —  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  that  measure  came 
about.  Mr.  Lathom,  who  for  many  years  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Liverpool,  was  one  evening  called  to  attend  an 
eccentric  old  man,  a  German  Jew,  who,  though  suffering 
from  a  violent  attack  of  illness,  had  made  no  move  toward 
summoning  assistance,  until  an  acquaintance,  having  acci- 
dentally discovered  his  condition,  brought  the  surgeon  to  his 
bedside.  The  patient  seemed  poverty-stricken,  and  almost 
friendless  ;  but  he  managed  somehow  to  rouse  the  benevo- 
lence of  Lathom's  nature,  who  not  only  carefully  prescribed 
for  him,  but  furnished  him  with  a  nurse,  and  many  com- 
forts which  he  required.  When  the  old  man  recovered, 
Lathom  refused  all  compensation,  and  persisted  in  doing  so 
after  the  Jew  assured  him  that  he  was  not  so  poor  as  he 
appeared  to  be. 

"  All  the  zame,  I  shall  pay,"  said  the  Jew;  "  you  zee." 

And  somehow  or  other  he  did  pay  very  well,  for  he  sent 
Lathom  notices  from  time  to  time  of  some  excellent  means 
of  employing  money,  and  though  the  latter  had  not  much 
to  invest,  the  little  that  he  had  was  very  profitably  placed. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Lathom  had  moved  to  a  practice 
in  Cheshire,  and  his  family  had  grown  up,  that  he  began  to 
feel  how  thoroughly  the  Jew  was  keeping  his  word  about 
payino'  him.  His  eldest  son  was  to  follow  his  own  profes- 
sion, but  for  his  "  zecond  zon,  Robert,"  the  Jew  proposed 
emigration  to  New  Holland,  where,  he  said,  he  had  relations 
andft-iends  who  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  for- 
tune. 

A  voyage  to  New  Holland  was  a  serious  business  in  those 
days,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  both  Lathom  and  his  wife 
hesitated  before  giving  consent  to  their  son's  going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Behrens,  however  (that  was  the 
Jew's  name),  put  the  whole  arrangement  so  plainly  before 
them,  disposing  of  all  difficulties,  and  setting  forth  the  adr 
vantages  of  the  plan,  that  the  parents  gave  way,  and 
Robert,  who  had  always  liked  tha  thoughts  of  the  adven- 
ture, was  duly  .dispatched  to  the  antipodes. 

"  He  shall  be  reesh  man,  I  promise,"  said  Behrens. 

"  Well,  1  dare  say  he  may,"  answered  Lathom  ;  "  but  of 
course  he  must  abide  his  fortune  as  well  as  another." 

"  No,  he  is  zure ;  I  have  bromised,"  repeated  the  Jew. 

"  As  far  as  you  can  help  him,  I  feel  that  he  is  sure," 
answered  the  father.  "  Don't  imagine  that  I  doubt  your 
good-will.     I  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  it  for  that." 

"Well,  believe  what  I  tell  you;  he  will  brosber.  I 
know  it  for  zertain." 

"  How  can  you  know  it  ?  "  asked  Lathom,  smiling  ;  "  can 
you  see  into  futurity  ?  " 

"  Zertainly  I  can,"  answered  Behrens,  with  the  utmost 
coolness.  "  How  does  any  one  read  the  zecrets  of  the 
future,  and  know  what  iz  to  be  V  " 

And  the  old  fellow  stroked  his  white  beard  and  looked 
at  Lathom  as  if  he  would  look  through  him.  Beards  were 
far  less  common  in  those  days  than  they  are  now,  and  the 
surgeon  felt  a  thrill,  as  if  a  magician  were  exercising  his 
art  upon  him.  It  did,  however,  certainly  happen  that 
things  went  well  with  Robert  Lathom.     He  made  a  quick 
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and  pleasant  voyage  out,  and  was  received  with  much 
kindness  by  the  Messrs.  Miiller,  the  relatives  to  whom  lieh- 
rens  had  consigned  him.  (It  was  one  of  this  firm  who  sailed 
in  the  packet,  as  has  l>een   said.)     His   employment  was 

f>artly  pastoral  and  partly  mercantile,  a  combination  not 
ikely  to  be  found  except  in  a  community  of  early  settlers ; 
it  yielded  him  a  good  maintenance,  with  the  promise  of 
more  than  a  maintenance  before  long.  This,  however,  was 
but  the  beginning  of  success.  After  he  had  made  some 
acquaintance  with  his  profession,  business  threw  him  into  the 
way  of  Zeke  tiurdon,  one  of  the  leading;  men  of  the  colony, 
who,  knowing  the  name  which  his  lost  Jessie  now  bore,  soon 
made  out  that  this  was  her  son.  Thereupon  the  favor  of 
Ezekiel  was  extended  to  Robert  Lathom,  and  brought  in 
its  train  the  favor  of  many  another  colonist.  The  en- 
couragement which  the  young  man  enjoyed  could  not  be 
exceeded,  and  he  showed  himself  to  be  entirely  worthy  of 
it,  for  he  improved  all  his  opportunities,  worked  hard,  and 
became  noted  as  very  able  and  likelv  to  grow  wealthy. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  his  relations  with  Burdon 
led  to  the  affection  between  him  and  Burdon's  daughter 
which  has  been  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  course  of  the 
story.  It  existed  for  many  months  before  Robert  went 
home  again,  and  was,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause 
of  his  leaving,  but  it  was  a  matter  about  which  very  little 
had  been  said.  Probity,  who  was  a  sort  of  princess  out 
there,  could  hardly  without  presumption,  or  with  a  chance 
of  success,  be  sought  by  a  young  adventurer  lately  come 
out  to  try  his  fortune  (for  Lathom  knew  nothing  of  Ezekiel's 
former  acquaintance  with  his  mother)  :  and  both  Probity 
and  Robert,  though  their  strongest  wish  was  to  live  for  one 
another  somewhere,  thought  they  would  prefer  that  that 
somewhere  should  not  be  in  New  South  Wales.  Now  Mr. 
Burdon,  although  he  did  not  know  how  things  stood  be- 
tween the  young  people,  had  not  overlooked  the  possibility 
of  this  attractive  pair  becoming  attached.  Callous  and 
placid  as  he  for  the  most  part  was,  nature  had  thought 
proper  to  interweave  with  the  tough  fibre  one  silken  thread 
of  romance.  The  idea  of  Jessie's  son  and  his  daughter 
being  united  was  not  altogether  unpleasing  to  him,  and  he 
often  and  often  turned  the  matter  in  his  mind  when  he  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  reverie.  But  he,  too,  would  have 
preferred  that  Probity  should  settle  in  England;  he 
thought  that  Robert  should  acquire  both  experience  and 

f)roperty  before  trying  matrimony,  and  he  desired  that  the 
overs  —  if  indeed  they  were  lovers  —  should  be  parted  for 
a  season.  "If,"  thought  Zeke  to  himself,  "he  is  fond 
enough  of  the  girl,  he  will  come  for  her  when  he  is  able 
to  keep  her ;  if  not,  it  may  be  as  well  to  separate  them  be- 
fore she  becomes  too  deeply  attached.  True,  the  separation 
may  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a  fancy  which 
would  otherwise  ripen  into  love.  What  if  it  be  ?  There 
is  no  great  scheme  sacrificed  nor  great  opportunity  lost; 
time  shall  settle  it."  And  so  Zeke  set  himself  to  realizing 
a  plan  which  had  long  been  -sketched  in  his  mind.  He 
would  establish  at  home  a  correspondent  and  agent  who, 
though  he  should  be  in  business  on  his  own  account,  should 
nevertheless  trade  principally  if  not  solely  with  New 
South  Wales,  and  should,  by  his  knowledge  both  of  the 
colonial  and  the  home  markets,  greatly  assist  the  business 
at  both  ends,  and  produce  a  reciprocity  of  advantages.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Robert  found  himself  bound  once  more  for 
England,  to  be  settled  at  Liverpool,  his  father's  old  place 
of  residence,  indeed  his  own  birthplace.  The  latter  meet- 
ings and  the  last  parting  of  the  lovers  were  tender  and 
sad  in  the  extreme,  but  they  both  saw  in  this  arrangement 
a  way  to  the  hitherto  unhoped-for  fulfillment  of  their 
dearest  wishes.  Each  felt  sure  of  the  other's  constancy, 
and  so,  full  of  hope  in  their  direst  distress,  they  separated ; 
and  Lathom,  when  he  could  collect  his  thoughts,  found 
himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  Pacific,  the  waves  gently 
smiting  the  good  ship's  sides,  and  New  Holland  only  a 
dark  line  on  the  horizon. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous,  as  most  things  had  been 
with  the  young  man.  He  reached  Liverpool  in  due  time, 
and  found  (what  he  did  not  expect)  a  house  ready  to 
receive  him  there ;  for  the  Jew,  who  had  heard   of  his 


movements,  had  written  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  goine 
to  the  Continent  for  some  time,  it  might  be  for  several 
vears,  and  while  he  was  absent  Kobert  might  reside  in  his 
house,  and  have  the  use  of  all  that  it  contained  at  a  very 
low  rent.  This  offer  had  been  accepted  ;  his  father  had 
added  to  Hchren's  $upeUex  what  was  wanted  to  make  the 

f>lace  eomforuble  for  a  single  man ;  and  so,  when  Robert 
anded,  be  found  that,  instead  of  baring  to  spend  his  time 
in  looking  out  for  a  residence,  be  was  able  to  stay  a  week 
with  his  parents.  This  visit  over,  be  took  to  his  busineM 
in  good  earnest,  and  did  in  no  sort  disappoint  the  good 
opinion  which  old  Burdon  had  formed  of  him.  Shrewd, 
diligent,  and  devoted,  he  soon  found  that  he  could  give  a 
great  fillip  to  Zeke  Burdon's  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  set  himself  trading  in  a  modest  but  profitable  way. 
After  he  became  a  little  intimate  with  men  of  bis  own  age, 
his  friends  used  to  joke  him  about  his  house,  which  ther 
called  a  wizard's  den.  It  was  a  one-storied  building,  stand- 
ing a  little  way  out  of  town ;  and  they  declared  that  while 
old  Behrens  lived  there,  it  was  noted  for  the  most  an- 
earthly  sights  and  sounds,  so  that  few  cared  to  go  near 
it  after  dark,  and  that  the  popular  belief  was  that  ghosts 
and  devils  revelled  there  all  night.  The  old  fellow,  they 
said,  was  quite  proud  of  being  thought  a  magician,  and 
preferred  to  act  in  a  mysterious  manner,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  supernatural  intervention;  and  tb<By  told 
some  stories  whkh  certainly  seemed  to  prove  that  he 
could  find  out  and  do  things  in  a  strange  way,  and  that  ha 
would  be  at  pains  to  make  it  appear  that  he  worked  b^ 
some  unearthlv  power,  'iliese  gi[i«s  and  reflections  on  bu 
house  might  have  made  Robert  uncomfortable  if  he  had 
heard  them  in  the  earlv  days  of  his  habitation ;  but  as  be 
had  been  some  time  in  occupation,  and  hail  never  been 
disturbed  when  they  first  came  to  his  ears,  he  only  laughed 
and  said  he  wondered  how  people  could  utter  or  listen  to 
such  nonsense.  His  perfect  composure,  and  the  fresh  look 
with  which  he  came  to  business  in  the  morning — not  a 
characteristic  of  all  his  acquaintances  —  soon  stopped  the 
jesting  on  this  subject. 

And  so  things  went  on  as  prosperously  as  could  be  do- 
sired.  More  than  eighteen  months  had  passed  away  since 
his  return  to  Liverpool  —  months  which  be  scored  off  on 
the  calendar  one  after  another  with  the  utmost  complacency, 
for  did  not  the  lapse  of  them  brinw  nearer  and  nearer  his  re- 
union with  his  beloved  Probity  !  But  none  of  us  can  live  in 
unvarying  sunshine.  Young  Lathom,  after  being  some  time 
at  home,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  his  work,  had  taken 
some  steps  which,  although  they  were  by  no  means  unwar- 
ranted, made  him  more  anxious  than  he  had  been  before.  To 
take  advantage  of  a  most  favorable  state  of  the  market,  he 
had  shipped  largely  to  Sydney  on  credit,  calculating  that  hif 
obligations  would  be  more  than  met  whenever  he  should 
receive  from  Burdon  his  share  of  farming  profits  from  landf 
out  there,  and  remittances  in  payment  of  former  consign- 
ments. The  money,  if  it  should  arrive  in  regular  course, 
would  be  in  his  hands  before  it  was  wanted ;  but  to  obviate 
all  risk,  he  vn-ote,  urging  Burdon  to  be  punctual ;  and  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  earnestness  which  we  have  seen 
Probity  display,  that  he  also  wrote  to  her,  although  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Well,  the  time  when  his  payments  would  be  due  began  to 
draw  near.  Neither  money  nor  advice  of  it  had  arrived,  but 
he  felt  that  it  could  not  be  far  distant.  A  packet  was  due 
even  now.  It  was  tiresome  that  on  this  important  occar 
sion  she  should  happen  to  be  late,  but  such  contretemps 
were  always  happening.  She  would  make  her  number  m 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  all  would  be  well.  But  a  day 
or  two  and  more  time  than  that  passed  away,  and  still 
she  did  not  appear.  (It  was  the  very  packet  which 
left  Sydney  the  day  after  Zeke  Burdon's  conversation 
with  his  daughter  in  the  office,  and  which  never  afler 
that  day  was  again  seen.)  Robert's  anxiety  of  course  in- 
creased as  the  hours  rolled  away  ;  it  became  of  an  intensity 
such  as  he  had  not  experienced  before.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, learned  to  despond.  He  felt  certain  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time ;  but  then  the  day  of  payment  was  draw- 
ing disagreeably  near.     When  it  was  only  three  or  four 
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days  off,  he  had  to  effect  some  arrangement  to  gain  time  ; 
and  this  was  not  very  easy  to  manage,  as  the  amount  was 
large  in  proportion  to  his  business ;  but  he  did,  by  the  aid 
of  some  friends,  get  an  extension  of  three  weeks,  which 
would  be  ample,  he  did  not  doubt.  This  accommodation, 
however,  greatly  increased  his  anxiety,  as,  if  the  payment 
were  now  to  fail,  his  friends  might  suffer  as  well  as  himself. 
Nevertheless  he  would  not  suppose  but  that  everything 
would  be  right.  In  a  day  or  two  he  read  a  notification  that 
the  expected  packet  was  in  sight,  and  his  heart  rejoiced  at 
the  thought  that  his  difficulty  must  be  passed.  The  day 
after,  the  notice  was  contradicted  ;  it  was  another  packet 
which,  on  a  foggy  day,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  missing 
one.  And  still  the  time  wore  on,  and  still  he  got  no  ad- 
vice. In  his  extremity  he  wrote  to  Behrens,  who  was  at 
Frankfort,  telling  him  of  his  case,  and  asking  if  he  could 
assist  him.  The  friends  who  were  sureties  for  him  had  en- 
tire faith  in  him,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they 
would  pull  him  through  somehow  or  other  ;  but  assurances 
of  this  kind  did  not  relieve  a  mind  like  Robert  Lathom's. 
His  perplexity  became  most  distressing.  He  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  more  suretyship  or  borrowing.  If 
his  money  did  not  arrive  by  the  10th  of  October  (that  was 
the  day)  he  would  be  declared  a  bankrupt,  give  up  every- 
thing in  the  present,  sacrifice  position  and  prospects,  and 
trust  that,  at  the  least,  he  might,  in  a  very  short  time,  re- 
imburse those  who  had  so  kindly  come  to  his  relief.  He 
had  not  formed  this  resolution  without  a  bitter  struggle. 

On  the  8th  October  he  received  the  following  reply  from 
Mr.  Behrens :  — 

Do  not  be  sorrowful.  I  let  myself  be  interested  in  you. 
The  letters  shall  come  to  you  in  good  time. 

Behbens. 

But  this  enigmatical  epistle  did  not  bring  much  comfort. 

It  was  the  9  th  of  October.  Lalhom  had  declined  the  in- 
vitation of  his  sureties  to  dine  together  —  which  they  had 
kindly  given  in  the  hope  of  diverting  him  from  his  chagrin 
—  and  had  gone  home  early,  taking  with  him  some  books 
and  other  documents,  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  letters 
and  statements,  which  it  was  now  only  too  certain  that  he 
would  require  to  use  on  the  morrow. 

Lathom  was  surprised  to  find  what  a  calm  was  lent  him 
by  despair.  He  worked  away  the  whole  of  that  evening 
vigorously,  and,  compared  with  the  state  of  mind  from 
which  he  suffered  while  yet  in  doubt,  cheerfully.  He  did 
not  complete  his  labor  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  when  it  was 
done  he  felt  fatij^ued  and  drowsy,  not  watchful  and  excited 
as  had  been  his  wont  for  some  nights  past.  When  he  with- 
drew to  his  bed-chamber,  he  locked  away  his  books  and 
papers,  all  except  one  large  foolscap  sheet  containing  a  list 
or  abstract,  which,  as  he  intended  to  put  it  in  his  note-case 
before  going  forth  in  the  morning,  he  took  with  him,  and 
placed  on  a  table  near  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  lay  down 
with  his  mind  cleared  of  figures  and  of  much  of  the  doubt 
and  fear  which  had  been  oppressing  it  for  days ;  and  his 
thought  turned  sadly  but  fondly  to  poor  Probity  Burdon, 
and  he  wondered  how  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  he  had  to 
encounter  would  affect  the  plans  which  they  had  cherished. 
Happen  what  might,  he  could  rely  on  the  faith  of  his  be- 
trothed. It  was  with  this  comfortable  thought  that  he  fell 
asleep. 

In  the  night  he  was  awaked  by  the  noise  of  unusually 
heavy  rain  descending  on  the  roof.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  house  was  one-storied,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
rooms  were  rather  low ;  so  that  the  slates  on  which  this 
downpour  was  coming  were  not  much  above  the  bed's  head. 
Robert  turned  himself  about,  and  began  to  think  whether 
he  bad  oVjserved  on  the  previous  evening  any  sign  of  bad 
weather;  but  in  truth  he  had  been  so  occupied  with  his 
affairs  that  he  had  never  looked  at  the  bky.  Then  he  felt 
vexed  that,  as  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  go  to  sleep,  he 
•bould  have  been  thus  early  disturbed,  for  it  was  still  pitch- 
dark.  And  after  that  he  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears, 
and  to  court  sleep  again.  As  he  thus  resolved,  he  saw  a 
gleam  of  soft  light  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of  his  room. 


He  looked  attentively  to  see  what  this  might  be,  and  saw  a 
female  figure,  much  draped,  and  with  the  head  veiled  or 
shrouded.  It  carried  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  and  with  the 
other  hand  shaded  the  light  so  as  to  throw  the  rays  back 
upon  itself,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  disperse  them- 
selves in  the  room.  As  he  stared  at  it,  simply  in  wonder 
so  far,  it  moved  without  noise  across  the  chamber,  not  far 
from  the  bed's  foot.  It  was  near,  as  he  judged,  the  opposite 
wall,  when  the  thought  suddenly  struck  him  —  "  One  of  old 
Behrens's  ghosts,  byjingo!"  and  thereupon  he  sprang  out 
of  bed  and  rushed  towards  the  figure,  which,  however,  dis- 
appeared he  knew  not  how,  and  he  found  himself  groping 
about  in  the  dark  among  the  furniture,  and  was  fain  to  feel 
his  way  back  to  bed.  As  he  turned  to  do  so  his  foot  came 
in  contact  with,  and  pushed  along  the  floor,  a  piece  of  pa- 
per, which  he  concluded  to  be  the  abstract  which  he  had 
put  on  the  table,  and  which  he  must  have  brushed  off  it 
when  he  rushed  from  the  bed.  That  he  remembered  this 
paper  was  proof  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  dream.  He  got 
back  to  bed  again,  and  was  surprised  at  the  calm  way  in 
which  he  was  able  to  think  over  what  he  had  seen.  From 
what  he  knew  of  himself,  an  appearance  such  as  this  should 
have  overcome  him  with  horror ;  but  here  he  lay,  coolly 
thinking  the  matter  over,  and  not  caring  if  he  should  see 
the  lady  and  her  lamp  reappear.  She  did  not,  however, 
trouble  him  again  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  in  a  short 
time  asleep  once  more,  and  when  he  awoke  it  was  broad 
daylight.  . 

As  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  recalled  the  visitation  of  the 
night,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  thrown  down  the 
folded  paper  containing  the  abstract,  and  he  looked  out  to 
see  where  it  was  lying,  that  he  might  judge  where  he  stood 
when  the  figure  eluded  him.  But  the  paper  had  not  fallen 
at  all.  There  it  lay  on  the  table,  just  where  he  had  placed 
it ;  and  now  he  felt  perplexed,  lor  although  he  had  no 
doubt  about  what  he  had  seen,  he  felt  that  to  others  it 
would  appear  simply  a  dream,  when  the  paper  which  he 
had  left  on  the  floor  was  admitted  to  have  never  been 
moved  from  the  table.  But  then  he  would  swear  that  hia 
foot  had  come  upon  a  paper,  and  he  now  arose  to  examine 
the  room.  Near  the  wall,  and  about  where  he  thought  he 
must  have  stood  in  the  night,  there  lay  a  paper,  sure 
enough.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  he  could  remember, 
was  lying  there  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  picked  it  up 
and  did  not  find  its  presence  explained  when  he  saw  that 
it  was  a  sealed  packet,  and  that  it  was  addressed  to  him- 
self. Turning  it  over  in  astonishment,  after  the  manner  of 
people  so  surprised,  he  recognized  the  well-known  seal  of 
Ezekiel  Burdon,  and  in  the  superscription  the  handwriting 
of  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

By  favor  of ,  Esq.,  was  written  beside  the  address. 

There  was  no  postmark.  After  vainly  puzzling  himself 
for  a  few  seconds  as  to  how  it  had  come  there,  Lathom 
broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  packet.  Ip  it  he  found  bills 
of  exchange  quite  sufficient  to  meet  his  necessities,  also  let- 
ters of  advice,  and  a  letter  from  Zeke  Burdon  to  himself. 
One  can  understand  how  the  surprise  caused  by  the  first 
discovery  of  the  letter  gave  way  to  delight  at  its  contents, 
and  how  the  young  man,  dazed  by  a  crowd  of  emotions, 
forgot  all  about  his  toilet,  and  sat  rejoicing  and  wondering 
for  long  by  his  bedside.     As  he  dressed  he  endeavored  to 

{)ut  the  whole  occurrence  into  shape.  The  contents  of  the 
etter  were  certainly  genuine,  and  certainly  what  he  had 
been  expecting.  The  bearer  must  have  arrived  by  some 
indii*ect  passage.  He  had  called  somewhere  on  his  way 
home,  and  so  had  come  in  a  ship  not  reported  as  from  Syd- 
ney. But  how  the  letter  got  into  his  room  —  well,  it  was  a 
puzzle  1 

In  answer  to  his  questions,  the  servants  as.sured  him  that 
neither  the  postman  nor  any  one  else  had  brought  a  packet 
that  morning;  and  indeed  the  postman,  bearing  some  let- 
ters of  very  secondary  import,  made  his  visit  afterwards. 
Looking  a  little  more  leisurely  over  Mr.  Burdon's  letter 
while  he  sat  at  breakfast,  Robert  noticed  that  the  first  cop- 
ies of  the  bills  were  to  have  been  sent  by  the  packet  so  long 
overdue,  and  that  Mr.  Waddington,  who  had  been  a  pas- 
fcenger —  or  at  any  rate  had  intended  to  be  a  passenger  — 
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in  the  Kangaroo,  was  to  take  the  second.  lie  had  never 
seen  that  ship's  arrival  announced,  and  he  knew  that  she 
traded  to  London.  Either,  therefore,  Mr.  Waddington 
must  at  the  last  have  proceeded  by  fiome  other  route,  or  else 
he  had  somehow  been  transshipped  on  the  voyage.  After 
all  this  had  been  put  together,  there  remained  the  inexpli* 
cable  problem,  —  How  did  the  letter  get  into  hia  chamber? 
Mr.  Waddington  not  having  himself  written  seemed  also  a 
rather  strange  thing,  but  of  course  it  was  possible  that 
he  might  have  dispatched  the  packet  while  too  busy  to 
write  himself :  an  early  post  migot  bring  the  expected  ad- 
rice  from  him. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Robert  Lathom  did  not 
on  that  day  give  himself  up  to  wonder  or  conjecture.  He 
had  work  to  do  —  work  far  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
he  had  believed  to  be  awaiting  him.  His  bills,  received  by 
private  hand,  were  accepted  at  once ;  his  difficulty  was  at 
an  end.  The  congratulations  of  his  friends  were  hearty 
and  profuse.  It  was  quite  romantic,  they  said,  to  be  thus 
relieved  at  the  last  minute ;  and  so  it  was  —  they  didn't 
half  know  how  romantic. 

Never  doubting  that  the  whole  of  this  mystery  would  be 
cleared  up  —  for  he  was  a  matter-of-fact,  strong-minded  fel- 
low, as  has  been  said  —  Lathom,  when  his  first  duties  were 
performed,  set  himself  to  examine  shipping  lists,  but  no 
notice  of  the  Kangaroo  could  he  see.  He  must  wait  now 
for  Waddington'a  letter.  He  and  his  friends  did  dine  to- 
gether that  day  at  the  Mersey  tavern,  and  a  very  pleasant 
evening  they  passed.  But,  now  that  his  commercial 
trouble  was  off  his  mind,  the  young  merchant  was  the  more 
anxious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  letter,  and  his  first 
thought,  when  he  got  home,  was  to  closely  search  the 
chamber  again.  He  examined  and  tried  the  windows  and 
door,  and  looked  well  at  the  low  roof;  then  he  moved  the 
wardrobe  and  bed,  and  turned  round  one  or  two  pictures, 
to  assure  himself  that  no  secret  entrance  existed.  Finally, 
he  displaced,  and  then  replaced,  a  cumbrous  old  clock 
which  stood  near  to  where  he  had  found  the  letter.  Look- 
ing up  to  some  gilding  which  surmounted  this  piece  of  fur- 
niture, he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the  very  faintest  outline 
of  a  face,  and  the  mild  regard  of  blue  eyes,  which  called  up 
the  dear  recollection  of  his  Probity.  It  faded  into  nothing 
as  be  gazed,  but  then  in  a  moment  came  back  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  mysterious  visitant,  whom  the  change  in  his  for- 
tune had  quite  made  him  forget.  He  questioned  his  ser- 
vants again,  and  more  closely  than  before.  No  one  had 
brought  letters  to  the  house  on  the  preceding  day  af\er  the 
morning's  post ;  and  no  one  had  been  there  at  all  in  the 
aflernoon  except  a  person  from  a  German  clockmaker's  in 
the  town,  who  came  to  fit  a  key  to  the  old  clock  in  La- 
thom's  room.  "  I  couldn't  help  remarking  of  him,"  said 
the  servant,  "he  was  such  a  queer  looking  old  man,  with  a 
white  beard,  and  such  a  hooked  nose."  Robert  could  make 
nothing  of  it  at  all. 

It  may  have  been  three  weeks  after  all  this  that  Lathom 
read  in  a  newspaper  the  arrival  of  the  Kangaroo,  and  the 
same  evening  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Waddington, 
dated  London,  November  1 ,  which  ran  as  follows  :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  As  I  take  for  granted  that  you  received 
advices  by  the  last  packet  from  Sydney,  it  will,  I  hope, 
have  become  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  whether 
some  duplicate  dispatches  of  which  I  was  the  bearer  come 
immediately  to  hand  or  not.  I  deeply  regret  to  have  to 
tell  you  that  the  packet  intrusted  to  my  charge  has  been 
unaccountably  mislaid,  and  is  not  immediately  forthcom- 
ing ;  and  I  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  write 
at  once  saying  whether  you  have  received  advices  which 
ought  to  have  reached  you  per  mail-packet.  I  remain, 
dear  sir,  faithfully  yours,  F.  Waddington. 

The  mystery  seemed  only  to  grow  deeper.  Lathom  did 
not  in  reply  to  this  enter  into  particulars,  but  said  that  he 
proposed  to  be  in  London  as  early  as  possible,  and  would 
wait  on  Mr.  Waddington.  In  the  mean  time  the  latter 
gentleman  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to  the  packet  of 
letters,  as  no  inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  want  of  it. 


The  next  post,  however,  brought  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Waddington,  who  had  been  made  miserable  by  the  discov- 
ery that  the  mail-packet  had  not  arrived.  He  wrote  to  say 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dispatch  bad  been 
mislaid  were  strange  and  peculiar,  and  that  he  could  not 
enter  upon  them  until  he  could  sit  down  leisurely  and  col- 
lectedly to  write.  In  the  mean  time  he  entreated  Lathom 
to  considfr  him  and  his  brother  as  in  every  way  answerable 
for  any  (lifHculty  that  might  have  occurred  about  money. 
The  letter  then  went  on  to  give  meMagM,  and  to  speak  of 
Probity  (who  had  written  by  the  maiUpacket),  and  to  give 
some  Sydney  news. 

Lathom  and  Waddington  bad  not  been  very  intimately 
acquainted  before,  but  this  letter  showed  so  much  kind 
feeling,  that  Lathom,  when  he  got  to  Jx)ndon,  met  the 
other  as  an  old  friend.  He  assured  him  that  he  was  quite 
at  his  ease  concerning  money,  but  did  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  been  supplied.  They 
agreed  to  dine  together  that  evenine*  when  Waddington 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  roentK>ning  some  matters 
which  he  longed  to  confide  to  Lathom. 

"  We  had  a  terrible  voyage,"  said  Waddington,  when 
they  were  quietly  seated  together ;  "  driven  this  way  and 
that,  and  sometimes  in  great  danger.  We  have  been  at 
Rio,  and  glad  enough  we  were  to  get  there;  but  our 
troubles  did  not  end  with  reaching  that  port,  for  when  we 
set  sail  again  from  thence,  the  Atuintic  seemed  in  a  more 
violent  mood  than  the  other  oceans  had  been.  We  were 
knocked  about  for  several  weeks,  being  often  in  imminent 
danger,  and  had  well-nigh  lost  our  redconing  through  the 
thick  weather,  until  one  morning,  after  having  had  a  violent 
thunderstorm  in  the  night,  we  were  delighted  by  a  calm 
day  and  a  clear  sky,  with  land  looming  in  the  distance. 
We  made  this  land  out  to  be  Cape  Finisterre,  and  the  sight 
of  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  loss  of  the  letter 
which  I  was  bringing  to  you.  I  noted  the  matter  carefully  : 
it  was  on  the  10th  October  that  we  made  the  land,  and  on 
the  9th  I  am  certain  that  the  letter  was  in  my  possession." 

Lathom  started  at  the  mention  of  the  date,  hat  did  not 
interrupt. 

"  You  must  know,"  went  on  Waddington,  "  that,  before 
the  thunderstorm,  we  had  been  much  in  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  ship  to  reach  England,  and  there  had  been 
some  talk  of  taking  to  the  boats.  To  be  prepared  for  such 
a  contingency  I  went  to  my  cabin,  and  separated  from  my 
baggage  a  few  gold  pieces  which  I  secured  in  the  waist- 
band of' my  trousers,  and  some  articles  of  value  and  im- 
portance, which  I  made  up  into  a  small  package  as  well 
secured  as  might  be  from  wet,  and  provided  with  straps  to 
attach  it  to  my  person  whenever  it  might  be  proposed  to 
leave  the  ship.  I  can  be  on  my  oath  that  the  letter  for 
you  was  in  this  package  ;  but  though  the  package  remained 
in  my  possession,  apparently  just  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  had  put  it,  believe  me  that,  when  the  fair  weather  and 
the  sight  of  land  induced  me  to  open  it  again,  your  letter 
had  disappeared,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since !  " 

"Nay,"  put  in  Lathom,' as  calmly  as  he  could,  though 
he  felt  his  heart  galloping  under  his  waistcoat,  "  you  were, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  agitated  when  you  were  making  up 
your  parcel,  and  the  letter  may  easily  have  dropped  out, 
and  been,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  jerked  into  some  of 
the  innumerable  crevices  and  corners  of  the  ship." 

"  I  have  a  particular  recollection,"  answered  Wadding- 
ton, "  of  haviug  put  your  letter  with  my  valuables,  and  I 
know  exactly  where  I  put  it.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  I 
found  it  wanting  I  made  search  among  my  baggage,  and  all 
over  the  cabin,  without  success.  It  was  the  only  thing 
missing.  Besides,  there  is  another  circumstance,  which  I 
have  not  liked  to  mention,  and  which  I  mention  now  with 
some  fear  that  you  may  think  me  a  romancer,  and  distrust 
all  that  I  have  been  telling  you." 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  shall  not  in  the  least  distrust  you,"  an- 
swered Robert,  whose  curiosity  was  now  painfully  aroused. 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  that  on  the  night  of  the 
storm  —  which  night,  you  will  remember,  succeeded  the 
day  on  which  I  made  up  my  parcel  —  I  had  gone  to  my 
cabin  much  wearied,  both  in  body  and  mind.     I  did  not 
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dare  to  undress,  but  threw  myself  into  my  sleeping-berth,' 
where  I  lay  tossed  about  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and 
watching  the  flashes  of  light,  whose  brilliancy  and  fre- 
quency exceeded  anything  in  my  experience.  Between 
the  flashes  it  was  so  dark  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  great 
horror.  I  could  keep  no  account  of  time,  but  fancy  it  may 
have  been  midnight  or  thereabout  when  the  storm  began  to 
roll   away.     As  the  lightnings  moderated,  I  felt   my  eyes 

—  which  had  been  watching  them  —  sore  and  weary,  and  I 
closed  the  lids  from  exhaustion,  but  not  from  drowsiness, 
which  was  very  far  from  overcoming  me  —  I  was  too  much 
disturbed,  both  bodily  an*d  mentally.  But  I  lay,  as  I  was 
saying,  with  my  eyes  shut,  noting  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing distance  of  the  thunder,  and  wondering  what  re- 
port the  captain  would  make  of  our  prospects  in  the  morn- 
ing. Chancing  to  open  my  eyes  as  I  rolled  from  side  to 
side,  I  was  sensible  of  a  soft  light  in  the  cabin,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  vivid  lightning,  but  yet  a  very  decided  change 
from  the  extreme  darkness.  And,  surveying  the  cabin  by 
this  light,  I  was  conscious  of  a  figure,  of  not  very  distinct 
outline,  bending  over  the  parcel  of  valuables  which  I  had 
packed  up.  My  idea  was  that  somebody  who  had  seen  me 
at  work  in  the  afternoon,  and  guessed  what  I  was  about, 
had  now  come  in  the  dead  of  night  to  appropriate  my  little 
bundle.  In  this  thought  I  scrambled  out  of  my  berth  and 
made  for  the  intruder ;  but  the  light  now  disappeared. 
However,  I  soon  got  a  lantern  from  the  watch  on  deck,  and 
examined  my  cabin ;  but  nothing  was  amiss  there.  It 
proved  to  be  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  so  I  lay  down 
again,  and  know  of  nothing  remarkable  till  the  morning, 
when  we  heard  that  the  land  was  in  sight.  East  winds  kept 
us  from  entering  the  Channel  for  a  fortnight,  but  we  got  in 
at  last,  thank  God  !  " 

"  Should  you  know  the  envelope  again,  do  you  think  ?  " 
asked  Lathom,  somewhat  tremulously. 

"  That  should  I,"  replied  Waddington ;  "  the  appearance 
of  it  is  stamped  on  my  brain.  I  don't  know  anything  that 
ever  gave  me  so  much  anxiety." 

Then  Robert  took  from  his  note-case  the  cover  of  the 
mysteriously  found  letter.  "Waddington  turned  as  pale  as 
death. 

"  Good  heavens !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  the  very  thing. 
Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  I  must  in  my  turn  ask  your  indulgent  acceptation  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  for  my  story  is  no  less  marvellous  than 
yours."  And  thereupon  Lathom  told  how  he  had  found  the 
packet,  how  it  had  contained  undeniable  bills  and  other 
documents,  and  how  he  had  seen  a  figure  in  his  room  on 
the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of  October,  just  before 
he  felt  a  paper  on  the  ground. 

"  Have  mercy  on  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  other ;  "I  should 
have  told  you  that  the  figure  which  I  saw  in  my  cabin  on 
board  the  Kangaroo  also  held  a  lamp,  and  was  habited 
exactly  as  you  describe.    Why,  the  same  person  —  or  being 

—  that  robbed  me,  must  have  taken  the  package  straight  to 
you." 

"  And  pretty  rapidly  too.  You  remember  that  you  were 
at  the  time  off"  Cape  Finisterre,  and  I  in  Liverpool.  There 
is,  however,  one  other  point  which  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  explain.  My  friend  Mr.  Burdon  advised  me  that  you 
would  take  a  duplicate  .packet;  now  the  papers  which  were 
within  this  mysterious  cover  were  first  copies." 

"That  is  strange,"  said  Waddington;  "but  no  —  not 
unaccountable  after  all.  You  know  the  way  in  which  the 
clerk  gets  ready  the  two  or  three  copies,  as  it  may  be,  all 
at  one  time.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  his  hurry  on  the  day 
of  the  packet  sailing  he  may  have  handed  MUller  —  poor 
fellow,  his  was  a  sad  fate  1  —  the  duplicate  ;  which  would 
have  left  the  original  for  me.  I  know  he  asked  me  to  put 
my  own  name  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  in  the  blank 
space  which  you  still  see,  as  he  had  omitted  to  do  so  before 
coming  to  see  me  off*.  Had  1  brought  the  letter  to  land,  of 
course  I  should  have  filled  in  the  hiatus  before  sending  on 
the  dispatch." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  answered  Lathom,  "  you  must  have 
brought  the  original  by  mistake.  Indeed  lam  truly  grieved 
for  poor  MUller  :  the  brothers  were  very  kind  to  me  when 


first  I  went  out.  They  are  relatives  of  Mr.  Behrens,  an  old 
friend  of  my  family,  now  at  Frankfort :  Karl  was  going  to 
visit  the  old  man.     It  is  a  sad  affair." 

Waddington  mused  a  long  time :  he  was  sorely  aston- 
ished.    At  last  he  said,  — 

"  It  is  surely  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  was;  but  what 
could  be  the  object  of  this  —  this  miracle,  for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  less  ?  Only  to  perplex  and  astonish  two  unfortu- 
nate people,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  letter  did  but  reach 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  same  thing 
would  have  happened  in  due  course  if  the  documents  had 
been  left  quietly  in  my  possession.  What  possible  differ- 
ence could  it  have  made  ?  " 

"  Simply  that  I  should  have  been  a  bankrupt  on  the  lOth 
of  October !  " 

"Good  God!" 

Before  Robert  returned  to  Liverpool,  the  two  men  agreed 
that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  to  have  this  story  can- 
vassed, to  have  their  veracity  — or  perhaps  their  sariity  — 
doubted  by  matter-of-fact  prigs,  or  to  attain  to  the  kind  of 
notoriety  which  the  heroes  of  such  adventures  suffer.  So 
they  kept  the  circumstances  very  quiet. 

Third  copies  of  the  triplicate  bills  arrived  soon  afler  the 
Kangaroo,  and  dissipated  all  doubt  (if  doubt  anywhere  ex- 
isted) as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  second  copy.  Robert 
Lathom  went  on  and  prospered,  and  was  very  little  troubled 
either  by  day  or  by  night.  There  are,  however,  troubles  in 
plenty  which  are  unconnected  with  what  is  ordinarily  called 
prosperity,  and  one  of  these  was  awaiting  Robert — a 
trouble  which,  notwithstanding  that  he  grew  rich,  as  old 
Behrens  said  he  would,  cast  a  shadow  on  his  life  till  his 
dying  day.  The  winter  was  passed,  the  spring  was  pass- 
ing, and  Robert's  heart  rejoiced,  for  he  had  been  doing  so 
well  in  the  past  six  months  that  the  time  might  not  be  far 
distant  when  he  might  revisit  Sydney  to  realize  his  most 
ardent  wish.  At  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  Eze- 
kiel  Burdon  which  struck  bim  down,  and,  as  he  used  to  say 
afterwards,  then  and  there  made  an  old  man  of  him  before 

he  was  six-and-twenty.     Probity  Burdon  was  dead 

Poor  old  Zeke  wrote  with  much  more  feeling  than  had 
seemed  to  be  in  hiis  nature,  and  in  a  strain  that  completely 
unmanned  poor  Robert.  He  knew  that  his  child  had  been 
weak  and  ailing,  but  had  never  thought  that  she  was  seri- 
ously diseased.  At  times  she  would  be  bright  and  happy  ; 
and  she  was  unusually  so  on  the  last  day  of  her  life,  when 
she  had  volunteered  the  information  that  she  felt  quite  well 
and  strong.  Three  hours  afterwards  she  had  lain  down 
and  died.  "A  letter  and  parcel  found  in  her  desk  and  ad- 
dressed to  Lathom  were  duly  forwarded,  and  brought  him 
probably  all  the  comfort  which  he  was  now  likely  to  get» 
It  is  believed  that  these  are  the  same  letter  and  parcel 
which  by  his  most  particular  injunction  were  laid  upon  his 
breast  in  the  coffin.  For  many  weary  nights  he  spelt  over 
the  details  of  Ezekiel's  most  sad  letter,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  some  time  that  he  perceived  the  curious  approxima- 
tion of  the  date  of  poor  Probity's  death  to  that  of  the  mys- 
terious occurrences  about  the  bills  of  exchange.  She  had 
died  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  October, 
only  about  ten  hours  before  the  letter  had  been  spirited 
into  his  bed-chamber  !  Mr.  Waddington  was  also  struck 
with  the  almost  coincidence,  and  said  that,  if  the  dates  had 
corresponded  exactly,  he  could  not  have  avoided  the  con- 
viction that  the  events  were  somehow  intimately  connected; 
but  of  course,  as  there  was  not  exact  correspondence,! 
that  idea  might  be  dismissed. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year,  but  Mr.  Lathom  certainly 
did  revisit  Sydney,  probably  to  look  at  a  grave  there.  He 
never  married,  but  he  grew  very  rich,  as  the  Jew  had  pre- 
dicted that  he  would.  For  many  jears,  it  is  said,  he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  any  event  of  this  story  even  hinted  at ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  his  life  —  the  part  with  which  the 
writer  is  personally  acquainted  —  he  conversed  very  freely 

'  Mr.  Ijathom  and  Mr.  Waddington  —  indeed  our  contributor  algo  — 
appear  to  liave  overlooked  ttie  differenco  of  longitude.  If  that  be  taken  into 
account,  it  will  be  seen  tbat,  a»  nearly  aa  can  now  be  a-scertained,  Probity 
Burdon's  death  and  the  apparitions  to  the  two  geutiemun  uuat  liave  oc- 
curred at  the  name  time !  —  Ed.  Bhirkwood't  Magazint. 
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on  the  Bubject  with  his  friends,  and  he  at  length  gratified 
them  by  making  a  written  statement.  Mr.  Waddington 
also  left  written  testimony  behind  him. 

It  ubould  be  mentioned,  as  connected  with  this  stor/,  and 
as  further  proof  of  the  mystery  which  seems  to  surround 
the  whole  of  it,  that  among  Mr.  Lathom's  papers  was  found 
a  small  slip  cut  from  a  German  newspaper  announcing  the 
death,  at  Frankfort,  of  Karl  Miiller.  This  was  enclosed  in 
a  piece  of  faded  writing  paper,  whereon  was  noted,  in 
Lathom's  writing  — 

"  Can  this  possibly  have  been  poor  Karl,  thought  to  hare 
been  drowned  ?  Hehrens  has  not  replied  to  my  inquiry. 
I  hear  of  three  men  having  landed  in  a  boat  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  about  the  time  when  the  packet  must  have 
foundered.    The  Miillers  have  all  lefl  Sydney.   Poor  Karl  I " 

It  was  only  last  autumn  that  Mr.  Lathom  died,  a  mill- 
ionaire, leaving  his  large  fortune  to  be  curiously  sub- 
divided. His  lamented  decease  removed  the  last  barrier 
against  the  disclosure  of  the  facts  here  narrated,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  science 
of  the  invisible  world. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  who  has  not  for 
some  time  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  novelist,  has  just 
completed  a  new  domestic  love  story,  entitled  "  My  Mother  and 
I,"  which  will  appear  immediately  in  Good  Words. 

It  has  been  finally  arranged  that  there  shall  be  an  Interna- 
tional Conj^ress  of  Orientalists  in  Tendon  next  year.  The  sit- 
tings of  the  C-ongress  are  fixed  to  take  place  in  April.  A  large 
number  of  Continental  scholars  have  given  in  iheir  adhesion  to 
the  scheme,  more  than  fifty  from  France  having  announced 
their  intention  of  being  present.  The  Oriental  scholars  of  Ger- 
many do  not  favor  the  project. 

The  late  King  of  Saxony  was  by  far  the  most  learned  of 
European  monarchs.  He  twice  visited  Italy,  and  his  Annotated 
Translation  of  Dante  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  Leipzig 
professor.  In  1824  he  became  the  President  of  the  Saxon  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  and  he  more  than  once  presided  over  the 
deliberation  of  the  German  Society  of  History  and  Antiquities; 
and  these  honors  he  had  a  claim  to,  apart  from  his  birth.  He 
was  a  well-informed  archaeologist. 

•  The  London  Court  Journal  says  :  "A  novel  species  of  drink 
has  been  imported  from  America  which  is  somewhat  serious  in 
its  efiects.  Active  inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot,  aod  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  in  several  placesi  this  terrible  chemical 
combination  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  This  liquid  compound  has 
the  effect  of  producing  the  most  fearful  and  rapid  brain  excite- 
ment. It  has  the  effect  of  not  only  making  those  who  drink  it 
demented,  but  also  of  producing  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  and  frequently  utter  unconsciousness."  This  is  making  a 
great  ado  over  the  grade  of  whiskey  usually  consumed  by  good 
Americans. 

There  are  114  cafds-concerts  in  Paris  of  various  degrees  of 
respectability  and  harmony-power.  The  artists  are  generally 
paid  from  three  to  five  francs  per  evening.  The  most  curious 
of  all  these  is  the  "  Bird's  Concerts,"  because  held  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  street  of  that  name,  and  fortunately  held  not  far  from 
Pere  La  Chaise  cemetery.  The  patrons  of  the  establishment  are 
rag-pickers,  prodigies,  infant  and  adult,  out  of  work,  and  beg- 
gars jolly  and  sad.  For  one  sou  customers  have  the  use  of  a 
tire  and  gridiron  to  cook  any  kind  of  animal  food  —  some  very 
strange  specimens  of  which  are  produced ;  wine  is  supplied  at 
six  sous  the  quart ;  bear  in  mind  wine  is  prepared  from  every- 
thing in  France,  even  from  grapes.  After  dinner  the  guests  can 
pass  into  the  concert-room,  where  volunteers  from  the  spectators 
assist  the  artists. 

Gdstave  Donfe  has  set  himself  the  task  of  illustrating 
Shakespeare.  The  plays  in  which  he  makes  a  commencement 
are  to  be  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  and  "  Macbeth." 
The  costume  as  regards  the  former  is  plain  sailing,  being  purely 
of  a  fanciful  character;  but  the  realism  of  the  painter  finds  itself 
soinewhat  embarrassed  with  regard  to  the  costume  of  the  laiter. 
Friends  have  been  for  some  time  ransacking  authorities  here  for 
him,  without  any  very  satisfactory  result.  The  only  thing  that 
appears  clear  is  that  the  Highland  costume,  as  we  now  know  it. 


was  not  worn  by  Macbeth,  Banquo,  and  the  other  male 
dramaUi  jtertona.  The  Stage  coctume  of  Macl>eth  represents  the 
individual  aa  a  pleasant  mixture  of  a  conventional  Highland 
chieftain,  a  Itoman  legionary,  and  a  soldier  of  Cromwell ;  but 
this  will  not  do  for  Dortf. 

A  cuRiooe  dinner  wae  reeentlj  given  at  one  of  the  principal 
restauranu  in  Pari*.  Thirteen  oovera  had  been  laid,  but  to  the 
surprise  of  the  waiters  a  single  gncet  made  bis  appearance,  who, 
after  pushing  twelve  chain  dote  to  tlte  table,  as  if  they  were  en* 
gaged,  quietly  sat  down  and  dined  alone.  The  mystery  wm 
afterwards  explained.  Twenty  years  ago  thirteen  friend*—' 
amongst  whom  were  Alfred  de  Mnaset,  Tbtfophile  Gantier, 
Count  de  Flehac,  etc.  —  met  at  the  restaurant  in  question,  and 
agreed  to  dine  t<^etber  every  year  on  the  same  day,  keeping  the 
places  of  those  who  had  died,  a*  if  their  goeett  were  to  lie  pres- 
ent The  next  year  they  were  only  elereo  in  nomber,  two jreare 
after  ten,  then  seven,  and  so  on.  The  last  but  one  was  Count 
de  Flavigny,  who  lately  departed  this  life.  The  soliury  guest 
at  nrewnt  was  M.  Kubelles,  a  painter  of  some  repute,  aged 
eighty-four. 

SoMi  curious  particulars  regarding  the  Pope's  wardrobe  are 
,  given  by  the  New  Freie  Prtam.  The  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  adheres  strictly  to  ancient  tradition  in  respect  of  the 
color  of  his  attire,  which  consisu  of  a  white  cassock  with  a  nar- 
row collar  and  wide  sleeves,  and  a  purple  cloak  cut  in  a  circular 
shape.  The  material  varies  in  thickness  according  to  the  sea> 
son.  In  consequence  of  an  inveterate  habit  of  snuff  uking  hie 
Holiness  requires  five  or  six  white  cassock*  during  the  year,  each 
of  which  cosu  about  four  hundred  francs.  In  winter  the  Pope 
wears  white  silk  stockings  over  fine  thread  and  in  summer  mixed 
cotton  and  silk.  These  are  supplied  by  a  well-known  boose  in 
Verviers  which  charges  twenty-four  franca  a  pair  for  the  boee. 
The  red  mantle  costs  no  less  than  eight  hundred  francs.  Tlie 
slippers,  of  fine  red  cloth  embroidered  with  fine  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  cross,  are  worth  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
francs  to  one  hundred  and  forty  francs.  The  Pope  requires  six 
of  these  for  the  year ;  twenty-four  pairs  are  besides  always  kept 
in  his  wardrobe,  and  the  chambcrlams  are  forbidden  to  give  them 
away  when  cast  oflT,  though  many  eagerly  covet  the  honor  of 
their  possession. 

A  CORRE8PONDBNT  of  the  Loudou  Athfnmim.  says  Disraeli'* 

famous  epigram  upon  the  critics  must  have  I>cen  suggested  by  a 
passage  m  one  of  Walter  Savage  Lander's  "  Imaginanr  Con- 
versations." The  following  passages  occur  in  the  first  Conver- 
sation between  Southey  and  Porson,  which  was  published  in 
1824  :  "  Those  who  have  failed  as  painters  turn  picture-cleaners; 
those  who  have  failed  as  writers  turn  reviewers."  "  The  readi- 
est-made critics  are  cut-down  poets."  Another  correspondent 
writing  to  the  same  journal  says :  In  connection  with  Mr.  Di*- 
raeli's  famous  sneer  at  the  critics,  referred  to  in  last  week'* 
AiJienceum,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  much  older  and  more 
pointed  parallelism  than  the  one  quoted  from  Balzac  In  Dry- 
den's  dedicatory  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Miscellany 
Poen&s,  printed  in  1693,  the  following  epigrammatic  observation* 
occur,  amid  some  forcible  characteristic  criticism  :  "  III  writers 
are  usually  the  sharpest  censors  ;  for  they  (as  the  best  poet  and 
the  be£t  patron  said). 

When  in  the  full  perfection  of  decay, 
Turn  vinegar  and  come  again  in  play. 

Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic;  I 
mean  of  a  critic  in  the  general  acceptation  of  this  age,  for  for- 
merly they  were  quite  another  species  of  men  !  "  It  is  farther 
on  in  the  same  preface  that  we  nnd,  "  Who  had  not  rather  be 
that  Homer  than  this  Scaliger  ?  "  If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  read 
Dryden  previous  to  the  composition  of  "  Lothair,"  the  coinci- 
dence is  certainly  a  curious  one ;  if  he  had,  it  seems  so  much  in 
his  favor  as  contrasted  with  the  apparent  practice  of  the  bulk  of 
English  reader*. 

Spbakino  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  romance,  the  London 
AthencBum  says  :  "  In  '  The  Fair  God  '  we  have,  we  believe,  the 
first  work  of  General  Lewis  Wallace,  known  hitherto  only  as  a 
dashing  officer  in  the  American  war,  treating  in  a  solid  fashion 
of  the  fall  of  the  Aztec  power  of  Montezuma  at  the  hands  of 
Hernan  Cortes.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  '  The  Fair  God ' 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  historical  novels  that  we  have  ever  read. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  write  these  words  after 
the  exposures  which  we  have  lately  made  of  the  absolute  worth- 
lessness  of  many  much  belauded  American  novels  of  the  last 
six  months.  Our  impression  is  that '  The  Fair  God  '  must  have 
taken  General  Wallace  years  to  write.  The  elaboration  here 
and  there  is  ^almost  painful ;  the  opening,^  like  {that  of  most 
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archaeological  novels,  is  dull,  but  the  scene  where,  in  the  sun- 
rise, Montezuma  reads  his  fate;  the  dance-scene  ;  and  the  entry 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital,  are  drawn  in  a  style  of  which 
we  think  few  living  writers  capable  ;  and  the  battles  are  Homeric 
in  their  grandeur.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  bad  in  General 
Wallace's  book  except  his  Preface.  Cortes  and  Guataraozin 
live,  and  the  whole  of  the  characters  breathe  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Mexico.  As  a  romantic  treatment  of  the  history  of  a  beaten 
cause,  '  The  Fair  God  '  is  equal  to  '  Rienzi.'  " 

The  Volo  correspondent  of  the  /m/^arcia/ gives  the  following 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Tako  Arvanitaki,  the  brigand  and 
murderer  of  the  English  travellers  at  Marathon.  Arvanitaki, 
it  seems,  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  Until 
recently  no  person  would  have  been  found  daring  enough  to  be- 
tray the  haunts  of  the  robbers  who  infested  Thessaly.  For  the 
authorities  from  some  inexplicable  motive  imprisoned  all  those 
who  thought  to  do  a  service  by  giving  information  against  the 
brigands.  Their  informers  incurred  double  risk  ;  if  they  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  brigands,  they  were  safe  to  be  arrested  by 
the  authorities.  Lately,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Mehe- 
met  Ali  Pasha,  the  singular  state  of  affairs  underwent  a  change. 
The  first  care  of  the  Turkish  general  was  to  offer  a  handsome 
reward  for  any  information  which  might  lead  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  robbers  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  Arvanitaki  was  betrayed 
by  one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  him 
food  and  shelter  in  his  own  cottage.  On  the  brigand  paying  a 
visit  to  his  friend  the  other  day,  the  latter,  who  had  already  laid 
his  plans,  informed  him  that  the  troops  were  aware  of  his  hiding- 

{(lace,  and  were  about  to  surround  him,  but  added  that  he  would 
ead  him  and  his  followers,  sixteen  in  number,  to  a  neighboring 
thicket,  where  they  might  lie  in  security  till  the  departure  of  the 
soldiers.  Having  indicated  to  Tako  the  place  where  he  was  to 
hide,  the  man  left  him  with  the  promise  of  keeping  him  in- 
formed as  to  the  movement  of  the  troops,  and  then  went 
straightway  and  gave  the  alarm  to  a  yuzbashi  in  command  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  stationed  in  the  neighborhood.  The  sol- 
diers were  to  recognize  Arvanitaki  by  the  color  of  his  fousta- 
nella,  which  was  white,  the  robber  having  exchanged  the  gray 
garment  usually  worn  by  himself  and  his  companions,  and 
which  he  had  torn  in  the  bushes,  with  one  belonging  to  his 
treacherous  host.  The  brigands  perceived  the  snare  into  which 
they  had  fallen  too  late  to  make  their  escape.  They  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  but  several  of  them  were  eventually  killed, 
and  Tako  Arvanitaki  fell  pierced  by  nine  bullets.  His  head 
was  immediately  hacked  off  by  the  soldiers,  who  in  their  eager- 
ness to  secure  the  body  of  the  chief,  allowed  his  surviving  com- 
? anions  to  make  their  escape.  The  head  of  Tako  was  sent  to 
annina,  where  it  was  identified  by  many  people  familiar  with 
the  features  of  the  deceased  ruffian. 

The  Spectator,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  "  Imagination  in 
Money  Matters,"  says  :  There  is  something  very  odd,  almost 
inexplicable,  about  the  way  in  which  English  imagination  works 
in  relation  to  the  money  market.  As  a  rule,  our  countrymen 
are  not  timid  about  their  money,  are  almost  reckless  in  leaving 
property  unguarded,  and  do  not  know  how  to  hoard ;  but  they 
are  at  heart  wonderfully  distrustful  of  the  city,  or  it  may  be 
merely  ignorant.  The  moment  anything  goes  wrong  there, 
they  are  ready  to  carry  sacks  of  coin  on  their  shoulders  right 
through  Thieves'  Yard,  so  that  they  may  but  get  out  of  estab- 
lishments they  have  trusted  all  their  lives,  and  trusted  justifia- 
bly. They  would  be  patient,  probably,  in  any  other  case,  but 
the  thought  of  losing  money  by  a  bank  seems  to  be  too  much 
for  them,  and  they  skulk  just  as  thejr  do  before  a  tooth  drawer. 
It  may  be  that  a  little  vanity  enters  mto  the  fear  they  feel,  a  dis- 
like of  seeming  to  be  less  far-sighted  than  their  neighbors,  less 
prudent  and  well-managing;  but  the  main  element  in  monetary 
■panic,  as  far  as  it  affects  private  persons,  is  fear,  often  the 
stronger  the  more  unreasonable  it  is.  They  cannot  get  rid  of 
it,  trust  the  most  exaggerated  statements,  and  as  every  banker 
has  seen,  apply  the  big  words  of  the  city  creditors, —  words  per- 
fectly justified  where  they  are  intended  to  apply,  —  to  affairs 
with  which  they  have  really  not  the  smallest  connection.  Ar- 
gument is  perlectly  useless  in  such  cases,  just  as  it  is  when  a 
theatre  is  on  fire.  The  dread  spreads  like  a  panic  among  a  mob, 
as  if  the  mere  number  of  the  people  endangered  increased  the 
individual's  fear  of  his  own  danger,  and  finally  there  is  a  stam- 
pede, with  no  result  except  an  enormous  numl)er  of  unnecessary 
victims.  Even  their  faith  in  the  customary  seems  to  fail.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  no  government  has  ever  dared  to  let 
things  go  too  far,  they  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  himself 
makes  financial  blunders,  and  ihcy  know  that  an  English  panic 
of  that  kind  — for  the  fall  of  a  house  like  Overend  Gurncys  was 
qaitc  a  different  matter  —  will  last,  if  it  comes  at  all,  but  a  day 


or  two,  and  still  they  are  as  frightened  as  if  they  were  bill  dis-  . 
counters.  All  reasonableness  seems  to  desert  them,  and  men 
who  will  stand  a  far  heavier  attack  in  the  way  of  ordinary  los» 
behave  like  a  Southern  people  with  the  cholera  among  them. 
They  all  fancy  they  have  got  it,  or  will  get  it,  whereas  it  keeps 
its  averages  as  regularly  as  any  other  disease,  and  does  not  kill 
half  as  many  people  as  malaria  will.  Sit  still,  is  the  best  order 
for  quiet  folk  in  a  time  of  city  crisis,  but  it  is  given  with  na 
more  effect  than  the  same  order  in  a  fire.  Everybody  is  blinded 
by  that  curious  intellectual  selfishness  which  is  not  of  the  heart, 
but  of  the  brain,  till  he  thinks  himself  the  very  object  of  the. 
fire,  and  jumps  out  of  the  window,  with  the  most  total  forget- 
fulness  that  his  staircase  is  of  stone. 


SOME  NEW  POEMS  BY  W.  W.  STORY. 


I.  — MORNING   IN    SPRING. 


How  sweet  is  this  grove. 
With  its  delicate  odors 
Of  earth  and  of  air ! 
How  soft  are  the  shadows 
That  sleep  on  the  sward  ! 
Here,  love,  let  us  rest ! 

How  tender  the  hues, 
Like  the  bloom  on  the  plum, 
Of  the  far  dreaming  mountains. 
That  sleep  on  the  sky  1 
How  faint  the  dim  distance, 
Through  long  silent  vistas 
Of  thick-thronging  trees ! 
Look,  love,  as  the  breeze  lifts 
And  whispers  among  them, 
The  leaves  all  alive 
In  the  flickering  sunlight 
Stir,  murmur,  and  talk. 
List,  love,  how  the  brooklet 
Is  talking  and  telling 
Its  petulant  troubles 
Amid  the  lush  grasses, 
Around  the  wet  stones. 

How  tender  and  dear 
Is  this  beautiful  day, 
All  fresh  with  the  beauty 
And  grace  of  the  spring  ! 
None  ever  was  like  it  — 
None  ever  before. 
And  none  ever  could  be 
Till  love  lent  its  spell ! 

A  spirit  is  moving 

Around  us  unseen. 

It  haunts  with  its  presence 

This  delicate  air. 

And  draws  us  forever 

With  mystical  sway. 

Till  sweet  silent  longings. 

Stream  forth  from  the  heart, 

As  the  odors  that  stream 

From  the  buds  and  the  blossoms 

At  touch  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  lean  on  my  breast,  love ! 

Look  into  my  eyes  ! 

All  nature  breathes  love  ! 

O  time,  do  not  pass  ! 

Stay  with  us,  —  stay  with  us, 

0  beautiful  day  ! 

Stay,  exquisite  dream  ! 

For  it  is  but  a  dream 

What  we  feel  and  we  see. 

A  hand  —  a  rude  noise 

In  a  moment  might  wake  us. 

And  drive  it  away. 

Oh,  keep  us  suspended 

'Twixt  heaven  and  earth, 

Half  soul  and  half  sense. 
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And  break  not  the  dream  ! 
For  tlie  sounds  and  the  sight* 
Like  our  lives  are  ideal, 
Or  only  half  real 
And  half  disembodied, 
And  under  a  spell. 

Are  all  things  enchanted 
In  life  and  in  nature  ? 
Ah  ves —  for  we  love. 
In  the  trees,  in  the  flowers, 
In  the  brook,  in  the  stones, 
Is  a  spirit  imprisoned 
That  calls  to  the  soul, 
That  prays  us  to  free  it 
And  loners  to  come  forth. 
Yet  vainly  wc  struggle 
To  breuk  the  enchantment. 
And  vainly  we  listen 
To  catch  what  it  says  — 
Too  distant,  too  subtle, 
Too  fine  for  our  sense, 
Is  the  music  that  calls  us. 
That  haunts  and  torments  us. 
Still  fleeing  before  us. 
Still  taunting  us  on. 

Say,  what  can  we  answer  1 

Oh,  where  is  the  charm 

That  can  break  the  enchantment. 

Unloose  the  bound  spirit, 

And  give  us  the  key 

To  the  silence  —  not  silence, 

The  beauty  and  grace 

That  keeps  hiding  and  taunting 

The  innermost  soul '? 

O  love  !  in  our  loving 
Still  something  we  want, 
For  I  cannot  be  utterly  yours. 
Nor  you  mine  — 
For  we  cannot  o'erleap,  love, 
The  bound  that  divides  us. 
And  our  souls  and  our  senses 
Fall  back  on  themselves  — 
For  we  cannot  express,  love, 
What  throbs  so  within  us, 
And  we  sink  back  to  silence. 
So  vain  is  our  speech. 

0  love  I  I  so  love  you, 

1  would  we  could  merge 
To  one  spirit,  one  body, 
With  no  mine  and  thine  — 
To  a  union  so  perfect, 

So  close  and  so  single, 
That  naught  could  divide  us 
Again  into  two. 


IT.  EVENING  IN  SUHUSB. 

DOUBT. 

O  LOVE  of  mine,  we  sit  beneath  this  tree, 
We  smile,  and  all  is  exquisite  to  see; 
The  moon,  the  earth,  the  heavens  are  all  so  fair. 
The  very  centre  of  the  world  are  we. 

And  yet,  'neath  all  our  happiness,  there  lie 
Dim  doubts  and  fears,  forever  lurking  nigh  ; 
We  are  so  happy  now,  one  moment's  space. 
Then  Love,  and  Life,  and  all  take  wing  and  fly. 

Where  shall  we  be  a  hundred  years  from  now  ? 
Where  were  we  but  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Behind,  before,  tlicre  hangs  a  solemn  veil,  — 
What  was,  or  shall  be,  neither  do  we  know. 

A  passing  gleam,  called  Life,  is  o'er  us  thrown, 
Then  swift  we  flit  into  the  dark  unknown  ; 
As  we  have  come  we  go,  —  no  voice  comes  back 
From  that  deep  silence  where  we  wend  alone. 


8uv  I  sta? !  O  ever-fleeing  Time,  thy  flight ! 
Make  this  one  happy  moment  infinite ; 
Now,  while  we  touch  the  heavens,  and  stand  on  earth. 
And  Love  makes  mystical  all  sound  and  sight. 

No  I  the  sad  moon,  so  plaintive  and  so  fair, 
Hath  seen  how  many  here  as  now  we  are, 
As  happy  in  their  perfectness  of  love, — 
And  s«cn,  unmoved,  as  manj  in  despair. 

She  will  arise,  and  throagh  the  darkling  treet 
Gaze  down,  as  now,  through  couniieu  centuries, 
While  other  lovers  here  shall  breathe  their  vows. 
When  we  have  vanished  like  this  paasiog  breeu. 

O  dreadful  roysterj  I    Thought  beats  iu  wings. 
And  strains  against  the  utmott  bound  of  thing*. 
And  drops  exnansted  back  to  earth  a(^ain,  * 
And  moans,  distressed  by  vagoe  imaginings. 

Each  to  himself,  in  all  bis  hopes  and  dreams, 
The  very  centre  of  creation  seems ; 
And  death  and  blank  annihilation  each 
As  some  impossible  vague  terror  deems. 

Yet,  of  the  countless  myriads  that  have  gOM, 
The  countless  myriads  that  are  coming  on. 
Are  all  immortal  ?     Ah  !  the  thought  recoils 
£^^From  that  vast  crowd  of  living)  and  sinks  down. 

But  what  if  all  in  all  be  now  and  here '' 
The  rest,  illusions  shaped  by  hope  or  fear,  — 
And  thou  and  I,  with  all  our  life  and  love, 
^nd  like  this  insect  that  is  fluttering  nearf 

If  Virtue  be  a  cheat,  a  child  to  sooth. 
And  heaven  a  lie,  invented  but  in  ruth. 
To  hide  the  horror  of  eternal  death,  — 
'Knowing  that  madness  would  be  bom  of  Truth  1 

Who  knows  ?  who  knows  ?    Since  God  bath  shut  the  door 
That  opens  out  into  the  waste  before. 
Vainly  we  peep  and  pr^,  vainly  we  talk, 
And  vain  is  all  our  logic  and  our  lore. 

What  will  be,  will  be,  though  we  laugh  or  weep  ; 

Love  is  the  happy  dream  of  Life's  brief  sleep. 

And  we  shall  wake  at  last,  and  know  —  or  else 

In  death's  kind  arms  find  slumber  —  dreamless  —  deep. 

Ah,  love !  what  then  is  left  to  us  but  Trust 
That  somewhat  in  us  shall  survive  our  dust  ; 
That  heaven  shall  be  at  last  —  and  life  and  lore 
Be  purified  of  all  earth's  dregs  and  must  ? 

.   Then  let  our  life  and  thought  no  more  be  vext 
By  this  dark  problem  —  nor  our  hearts  perplext 
To  solve  the  secret  that  torments  us  here ; 
Love  is  earth's  heaven  —  and  we  will  wait  the  next. 


III.i^TWILiaHT  IN  WINTER. 


Oncb  more  I  stand  beneath  this  spreading  beech. 
Where  talking,  dreaming,  loving,  we  have  lain 

So  many  a  happy  day. 
Now  thou  art  gone  beyond  thought's  utmost  reach, 
Beyond  the  joy  we  knew,  the  love,  the  pain. 

Out  on  the  dim  dark  way. 

The  problem  is  resolved  for  thee,  but  I, 
Crushed,  questioning,  despairing,  still  remain^ 

And  nothing  thou  wilt  say. 
Is  love  so  weak  thou  dost  not  heed  my  cry  1 
Is  memory  so  vanishing,  so  vain. 

That  death  wipes  all  away  ? 
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O  cruel  secret,  wilt  thou  ne'er  be  told  1 
O  torturing  Nature,  that  wast  once  a  bliss, 

Vouchsafed  in  love  to  us. 
Why  hast  thou  kept  those  perished  joys  of  old, 
Those  hours  and  days  of  vanished  happiness, 

To  sting  me  with  them  thus  1 

Let  me  forget !  oh,  blind  these  eyes  that  look 
Forever  backward  to  that  happy  past, 

Behind  her  grave  that  lies '. 
Oh,  hold  not  up  that  sad  pathetic  book 
Of  love's  sweet  records !     In  that  grave  be  cast 

Those  torturing  memories. 

Let  me  forget!    Ah,  how  can  I  forget  ? 
And  what  were  life  without  that  tender  pain. 

So  deep,  and  oh,  so  sad  ? 
No ;  rather  let  these  sorrowing  eyes  be  wet 
With  endless  useless  tears,  than  e'er  again 

With  heartless  smiles  be  glad  ! 

The  blast  among  the  moaning  branches  grieves. 
And  frozen  is  the  laughter  of  the  brook  — 

Death  on  the  cold  earth  lies. 
All  fallen  are  my  joys,  like  these  glad  leaves. 
Through  whose  green  haunts  of  song  the  summer  shook 

Odors  and  melodies. 

Let  me  begone  !  my  thoughts  are  wild  and  hard, 
By  grief  distracted,  shivered,  shattered,  torn 

In  struggles  fierce  and  vain  — 
And  like  loose  strings  to  tones  discordant  jarred. 
Are  all  those  sweet  remembrances  forlorn, 

That  thrill  through  heart  and  brain. 

Farewell !  upon  this  life  I  turn  my  back. 
Nothing  the  world  can  give  is  good  to  me, 

A  taint  on  all  things  lies. 
Joys  are  all  poisons  —  life  an  endless  rack, 
And  this  fair  earth,  that  was  a  heaven  with  thee. 

Is  hideous  to  my  eyes. 


Intrude  not  on  one  bright  day's  happiness  ; 

Sometimes  at  eve  approach  her  lonely  hour, 
Venturing  her  bosom  softly  to  oppress 

With  feelings  whereof  mine  now  owns  the  power. 

The  yearning  for  the  one  beloved  and  far. 

The  confident  hope  of  joy  which  comes  not  yet  ; 

Yes  !  set  thy  dark  wave  with  a  quiet  star 
Of  hope  —  that  we  may  meet  as  we  have  met. 

Tell  her  my  heart  with  loss  of  her  can  know 
No  loss  of  love ;  that  absence  changes  me 

Less  than  the  storms  and  tides  which  come  and  go 
Alter  the  deep  and  everlasting  sea ! 


A  MESSAGE. 


Gray  Sea,  that  ripplest  towards  yon  Kentish  cliff! 

I  have  a  message  for  thee,  ere  we  part : 
Sitting  off  shore  within  this  little  skiff, 

I  trust  thee  with  the  secret  of  my  heart. 

Crowding  all  sail,  a  gallant  ship  glides  past ; 

Oh  !  that  I  walked  her  deck,  and  oh  !  that  she 
Might  still  steer  southwards,  bringing  me  at  last 

Unto  the  land-locked  Mediterranean  Sea. 

For  there,  along  the  Algiers  coast,  floats  fair 

A  little  vessel,  with  a  freight  above 
The  treasures  of  these  fleets :  the  gentle  air 

That  fans  the  sails  is  breathed  by  her  I  love. 

Her  pleasure-yacht  glides  on  from  bay  to  bay, 
Bearing  her  farther  from  me  ;  but  still  thou, 

0  Sea !  art  with  her  always  on  her  way. 
Beside  her,  as  thou  art  beside  me  now. 

A  thousand  miles  thy  waves  have  parted  us  ! 
Yet,  since  they  roll  the  same  from  me  to  her, 

1  love  to  think  thou  dost  unite  us  thus  ; 
And  now,  I  charge  thee,  be  my  messenger. 

Choose  some  sweet  night-hour,  when  the  stars  are  bright 
Above  her  head,  when  all  thy  waters  round 

Are  tuned  and  touched  with  music  and  with  light,  — 
Then  be  thy  charm  upon  her  spirit  bound  : 

Then  take  her  being  in  a  tender  thrall ; 

And  when  she,  sighing,  yields  to  its  control. 
Do  thou  her  lover  to  her  thoughts  recall : 

Speak  for  me  to  her  gracious,  gentle  soul ! 


MADEIRA. 

How  strangely  on  that  haunted  mom 
Was  from  the  West  a  vision  born, 

Madeira  from  the  blue ! 
Sweet  heavens !  how  fairy-like  and  fair 
Those  headlands  shaped  themselves  in  air. 

That  magic  mountain  grew ! 

I  clomb  the  hills ;  but  where  was  gone 
The  illusion  and  the  joy  thereon. 

The  glamour  and  the  gleam  ? 
My  nameless  need  I  hardly  wist. 
And  missing  knew  not  what  I  missed. 

Bewildered  in  a  dream. 

And  then  I  found  her  ;  ah,  and  then 
On  amethystine  glade  and  glen 

The  soft  light  shone  anew  ; 
On  windless  labyrinths  of  pine. 
Seaward,  and  past  the  gray  sea-line, 

To  isles  beyond  the  view. 

*Twas  something  pensive,  'twas  a  sense 
Of  solitude,  of  innocence. 

Of  bliss  that  once  had  been  ; 
Interpretress  of  earth  and  skies. 
She  looked  with  visionary  eyes 

The  Spirit  of  the  scene. 

Oh  not  again,  oh  never  more 

I  must  assail  the  enchanted  shore. 

Nor  these  regrets  destroy, 
Which  still  my  hidden  heart  possess 
With  dreams  too  dear  for  moumfulness. 

Too  vanishing  for  joy. 


ELODIA. 

Oh  sudden  heaven  !  superb  surprise ! 

Oh  day  to  dream  again  ! 
Oh  Spanish  eyebrows,  Spanish  eyes, 

Voice  and  allures  of  Spain  ! 

No  answering  glance  her  glances  seek, 

Her  smile  no  suitor  knows  ; 
That  lucid  pallor  of  her  cheek 

Is  lovelier  than  the  rose ; 

But  when  she  wakens,  when  she  stirs. 

And  life  and  love  begin, 
How  blaze  those  amorous  eyes  of  hers, 

And  what  a  god  within  ! 

I  saw  her  heart's  arising  strife. 

Half  eager,  half  afraid  ; 
I  paused  ;  I  would  not  wake  to  life 

The  tinted  marble  maid. 

But  starlike  through  my  dreams  shall  go, 

Pale,  with  a  fiery  train, 
The  Spanish  glor)r,  Spanish  glow, 

The  passion  which  is  Spain. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK   III.    OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  XVI. '  (continued.) 

*•  Oh,  if  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth  1  Mein  Gott,  kann  es  mdglich 
seyn  f  Can  it  be  —  but  the  way  she 
spoke  of  you  —  and  when  Carol  told 
me  you  were  rich  "  — 

"  Carol  ?  Then  Carol  lied  as  usual. 
I  rich  ?  I  am  as  poor  as  you,  Clau- 
dia: ask  Lord  Lisburn  himself,  who 
never  lied,  if  you  still  doubt  my 
word.  As  for  how  the  girl  spoke  of 
1110,  who  cares?  She  is  a  mere  sav- 
age, with  strange  fancies,  it  is  true, 
but  one  whom  neither  I  nor  you 
could  understand.  Will  you  believe 
foolish  tales  against  my  word  —  or  the 
stage  tricks  of  an  actress  against"  — 

"My  love"  I  was  going  to  add: 
for  I  should  have  been  blind  indeed 
not  to  understand  with  what  ample 
cause  Claudia  had  been  deceived,  and, 
as  my  misconstruction  of  her  had 
been  removed,  what  could  hinder  my 
heart  from  rushing  back  into  its  own 
channel  ?  I  would  not  love  the  false 
Claudia  of  ray  fancy ;  but  when  had 
I  ceased  to  love  the  true  Claudia 
of  old  ?  It  was  the  same  with  her 
—  there  could  be  nothing  between  us 
now  that  our  common  poverty  had 
made  us  of  one  blood  even  in  the  sight 
of  the  world.  What  her  answer  would 
be  I  knew  before  I  could  speak  the 
magic  word  that  was  to  free  me  and 
keep  me  from  Zelda's  toils  and  coils 
forever  more. 

But  neither  the  word  nor  the  an- 
swer came.  Was  I  never,  not  even 
for  this  one  moment,  to  be  left  free 
to  follow  the  choice  of  my  soul? 
Claudia  suddenly  started,  and  my 
eyes  followed  hers  to  the  door.  It  had 
opened  noiselessly  to  admit  two  men, 
of  whom  one  was  a  constable  in 
uniform.  Under  that  disguise  I 
looked  on  my  irrepressible,  invincible 
persecutor,  Destiny,  once  more. 


BOOK  IV.      PALMAM  QU^E  MERUIT, 
FERAT. 

CHAPTER   I.      FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

I  AM  not  about  to  write  the  history 
of  a  criminal  trial.  It  may  have 
surprised  some  that  a  few  of  the  many 


complexities  of  which  I  happened 
to  be  the  centre  were  not  cut  tnrough 
by  the  knife  of  the  law.  I  can  only 
say,  from  my  personal  experience 
and  from  my  exp<!rience  as  a  sur- 
geon that  the  emblematic  bandage 
of  Themis  typifies  something  more 
than  the  blindness  of  impartiality.  I 
would  represent  law  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  science  of  human  justice  —  as 
being  near-sighted  rather  than  blind. 
She  sees  sharply  enough  within  her 
range,  and  her  sight  is  strong;  but 
her  vision  is  bounded,  not  by  the  hori- 
zon, but  by  a  mist  that  calls  for  the 
aid  of  spectacles  which  she  is  too  vain 
of  her  personal  appearance  to  use. 
Zelda  and  Aaron  and  thousands  of 
people  spend  their  lives  and  think 
their  thoughts  and  do  their  deeds  in 
the  mist  into  which  I  myself  had 
strayed,  and  the  law  knows  no  more  of 
how  they  live,  or  what  they  think  and 
what  they  do,  than  it  does  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon.  But  in  my 
case,  who  lived  habitually  within  her 
range  of  vision,  she  had  thought  fit 
to  don  her  spectacles.  In  a  word,  I 
stood  accused  before  my  countrymen 
of  the  murder  of  Margaret  Goldrick, 
and  with  good  and  logical  cause,  as 
I  myself  was  compelled  to  own. 

My  topic  lies  with  lives  which  in  a 
civilized  country  and  in  a  civilized 
century  lie  beyond  the  range  of  law. 
So  it  is  no  part  of  my  province  to  re- 
produce the  story  of  those  rapid  weeks 
during  which  I  was  first  examined 
before  a  magistrate,  then  had  to  wait 
in  prison  for  my  trial,  and  was  at 
last  tried  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
The  officers  of  justice  had  quickly  and 
easily  tracked  me  from  St.  Bavons  to 
Claudia's  lodgings,  and  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  crown  appeared  to  my- 
self well  nigh  irresistible.  A  repeti- 
tion of  its  leading  heads  will  be  enough 
to  show  in  what  a  tangled  maze  of 
circumstances  I  was  lost  and  snared. 
I  had  once  said,  *'  It  is  as  impossi- 
ble as  that  I  should  ever  be  a  million- 
aire or  a  murderer  "  —  if  I  had  only 
said,  "  as  that  I  should  ever  have 
a  thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket  or 
seem  guilty  of  murder,"  my  typical 
impossibilities  would  have  become 
actual  realities.  Having  been  com- 
mitted both  by  the  coroner  and  by  the 
city  magistrate  at  St.  Bavons,  I  was 
brought  up  at  the  assizes  there,  and 
I  myself  felt,  as  I  was  being  tried  for 
my  life,  that  had  I  been  on  the  jury 
instead    of    in   the    dock,  "Guilty" 


woald  haTe  been  my  own  verdict.  The 
CTidence  grouped  itfelf  natonUlj  into 
two  divisions,  the  fir»t  reUting  to  Mn. 
Goldrick,  the  second  to  me. 

As  to  Mrs.  Goldrick.  She  had 
been  seen  alive  at  a  certain  hour  on 
the  second  day  before  her  corpse  wa« 
discovered  by  two  laborers  who,  in 
passing  along  the  Old  Wharf-Side, 
nad  watched  her  open  her  door  to  a 
well-dressed  man,  wno  might  have  been 
myself,  but  whom  they  did  not  pretend 
to  identify.  Her  repute  as  a  miser, 
who  kept  hoards  of  monejr  in  her 
own  house,  was,  in  spite  of  moch 
wrangling,  brought  out  sufficiently  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  jury,  though 
I  think  they  were  warned  by  the  judge 
to  perform  the  impossible  feat  of  ex- 
cluding it  from  their  minds.  The  body 
was  two  days  afterwards  discovered  in 
a  cellar,  and  the  medical  evidence 
conclusively  proved  that  she  had  been 
killed  by  a  violent  blow  with  some 
heavy  instrument  —  evidently  with  an 
iron  crowbar,  covered  with  blood  and 
hair,  that  lay  hard  by.  Three  or 
four  surgeons  were  examined,  of  whom 
all  but  one  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  corpse  had  lain  where  it  was 
found  about  two  days;  the  one  dis- 
sentient held,  on  cross-examination, 
that  the  blow  must  have  been  inflicted 
much  more  recently,  but,  on  reexam- 
ination, fell  into  a  confusion  which 
did  me  more  harm  than  good.  Fi- 
nally, hi^h  words,  like  quarrelling, 
had  been  neard  by.  half  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses through  a  window  that  looked 
into  the  lane. 

As  to  myself.  Lord  Lisburn,  who 
retained  counsel  for  me,  proved  that 
two  days  before  the  discoveiy  of  the 
body  I  lefl  home  with  the  intention 
of  starting  for  St.  Bavons,  in  such 
want  of  money  that  he  was  obliged  to 
assist  me  from  his  own  purse  in 
order  to  pay  a  very  small  bill  at 
my  lodgings.  He  was  examined  by 
a  young  and  zealous  junior,  who  chose 
to  ask  him  from  his  brief  whether 
he  had  observed  anything  strange 
and  confused  in  my  manner,  and  had 
answered  "  Yes,"  before  he  could 
be  checked  by  my  own  counsel.  He 
also  proved  that  I  appeared  to  know 
St^  Bavons  well  —  indeed  my  year's 
residence  there  needed  no  proof, 
while  my  bad  reputation  was  no  doubt 
remembered  by  my  twelve  judges, 
all  of  them  once  my  fellow-citizens, 
in  my  disfavor.  My  actual  journey 
was  also  matter  of  evidence  :  but  this 
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was  of  little  consequence,  seeing 
that  the  curate  of  St.  Catherine's  — 
a  witness  of  the  best  kind  —  had 
himself  met  me  and  directed  me  to 
Mrs.  Goldrick's  a  few  minutes  before 
she  had  been  seen  to  open  her  door 
to  the  visitor  spoken'  of  by  the  two 
laborers.  That  I  knew  from  the 
positive  information  of  Lord  Lisburn 
and  the  curate  of  her  reputation  for 
wealth  was  admitted  as  evidence 
which  the  jury  were  not  called  upon 
to  exclude  from  their  attention.  My 
former  acquaintance  with  the  old 
woman's  scamp  of  a  son  was  also 
proved,  so  as  to  suggest  a  natural  in- 
ference that  I  was  better  informed  even 
than  her  neighbors  of  her  circum- 
stances. Lastly,  with  regard  to  this 
division  of  the  evidence,  I  myself, 
fully  identified,  was  seen  by  three 
independent  witnesses  to  leave  the 
house  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  afterjthe  man,  who  might  be  I, 
was  seen  to  enter,  one  of  them 
volunteering  the  statement  that  "  I 
walked  off  like  a  man  in  a  daze." 

Thus  the  two  separate  streams  con- 
verged. Mrs.  Goldrick  had  been 
murdered,  and  every  circumstance 
pointed  naturally  to  myself  as  her  mur- 
derer. From  this  point  ran  two  other 
chains — one  confirmatory,  the  other 
—  but  I  will  touch  on  these  in  turn. 

For  confirmatory  evidence  were 
the  facts  that  Mrs.  Goldrick  lived 
entirely  alone,  had  no  known  visitors 
and  no  known  relations,  so  there 
was  no  one  more  intimate  with  her 
than  I,  who  could  be  more  reasonably 
suspected.  That  the  postman  had 
brought  her  a  letter  with  a  London 
postniark,  not  afterwards  found;  so 
It  might  be  inferred  that  she  had  some 
correspondent  in  London  who  might 
of  course,  be  I.  That  the  postman, 
in  his  ten  years'  experience,  had 
never  known  her  to  receive  a  letter 
before,  and  that  his  curiosity  led  him 
to  observe  that  the  address  was 
written  in  a  man's  hand.  That  I  had 
talked  of  giving,  up  a  projected 
voyage  with  Lord  Lisburn  that  I  had 
accepted  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 
in  words  that  might  signify  a  coming 
change  of  circumstances.  That  1 
was  supposed  by  the  workhouse  au- 
thorities at  Barnfield  to  be  a  gypsy 
foundling,  so  that  a  possible  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  same  race  might 
be  inferred.  Of  course  much  of  this 
was  incidental  suggestion  and  guess- 
work ;  but  such  guess-work  came 
with  fearful  force  when  combined 
with  the  direct  evidence  that  had 
gone  before. 

Still,  however,  there  was  one  link 
wanting.  But  it  was  amply  sup- 
plied. The  body  of  Mrs.  Goldrick  lay 
in  front  of  a  chest,  completely 
empty,  save  that  a  bank-note  and  a 
sovereign  had  slipped  intp  a  wide 
crack  in  the  side.  It  was  clear,  there- 
fore, that  her  reputation  for  wealth 
had  been  deserved,  and  that  she  had 
died  in  guarding  her  treasure.  The 
box  had  not  been  unlocked  but  forced 


open  at  the  hinges.  But  —  for  the 
last  link  to  complete  the  chain,  where 
had  the  money  gone  ? 

For  a  crushing  answer,  when  I, 
whose  previous  poverty  had  been  am- 
ply proved,  was  searched,  they  found 
concealed  on  my  person  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  I  had  but  my 
plea  of  Not  Guilty,  unsupported  by 
any  circumstantial  proof,  and  one 
witness  —  a  stupid  shop-boy  at  a 
small  stationer's,  who  had  sold  an 
envelope  and  a  postage-stamp  to  a 
woman  answering  Mrs.  Goldrick's  de- 
scription later  than  I  had  been  seen 
to  leave  her  door.  But  when  pressed 
on  the  matter,  it  appeared  there 
was  no  clock  in  the  shop,  and  that 
his  only  reason  for  his  fixing  on  the 
hour  was  the  unfailing  regularity  with 
which  his  appetite  marked  the  ap- 
proach of  dinner-time.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ever  in  all  my  life  heard 
so  intensely  fiendish  a  sound  as  the 
murmur  of  heartless  laughter  which 
ran  through  the  magistrates'  court- 
room at  what  the  bystanders  thought 
a  capital  joke  —  all  the  better,  per- 
haps, because  it  might  have  the  effect 
of  hanging  a  fellow-creature.  He  was 
not  called  by  my  counsel  at  the 
trial. 

Lord  Lisburn,  as  I  have  said,  though 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  employed  his  own 
attorney  to  investigate  my  case  and 
to  defend  me.  But  he  himself  kept 
aloof;  and  I  know  too  well  that  he 
was  only  trying  to  save  the  life  of 
a  murderer  because  that  murderer 
had  twice  saved  his  own.  I  would 
have  refused  his  help  if  I  could,  and 
have  trusted  to  my  judges  and  to  my 
innocence  ;  but  I  was  not  allowed. 
But  though  Lord  Lisburn's  desertion, 
however  inevitable  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  bitter  enough,  both 
that  and  my  own  imminent  peril 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  inexpressi- 
ble pain  of  thinking  how  my  tearful 
accusation  might  Took  in  Claudia's 
eyes.  That  it  should  have  thus  fallen 
upon  me  when  the  words  of  final  hap- 
piness were  trembling  on  her  lips, 
as  I  could  not  fail  to  see,  was  too  hor- 
rible to  bear,  and  I  did  her  my  last 
piece  of  injustice  —  I  forgot  for  a 
whole  day  the  distance  from  London 
to  St.  Bavons,  her  utter  want  of  means, 
her  fathers  condition,  which  required 
her  incessant  care,  and  the  fact  that 
the  word  had  never  been  spoken  which 
would  have  given  her  a  right  to  visit 
me  in  my  trouble.  I  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  rewarded  with  the  first 
letter  that  I  had  ever  received  from 
her  hands. 

"  I  don't  know  if  this  will  be 
opened,"  it  began,  without  preface, 
"so  I  must  write  as  I  must  —  not  as 
I  want  to.  I  ask  your  forgiveness  on 
my  knees  —  for  all  things.  Carol 
conies  and  tells   me  all   daily.      The 

Eeople  who  write  and  read  newspapers 
elieve    the    worst   of  you,    but    if  I 
had   believed  you  a  thousand    times 


guilty  towards  me,  I  will  never  believe 
you  guilty  of  such  a  sin  —  my  heart 
knows  better  than  that  —  and  it 
knows,  too,  that  if  you  in  your  inno- 
cence will  trust  in  God,  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  opened  to  the  truth  as 
well  as  mine."  And  then  she  went  on 
to  speak  words  of  trust  and  courage 
which,  as  I  read  between  the  lines, 
ought  to  have  been,  in  truth,  harder 
for  her  to  feel  than  they  Avere  for 
me.  "I  am  brave  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice and  of  your  innocence,"  she 
went  on,  "but  I  shall  simply  break 
my  heart  if  you  are  not  brave  too. 
Nor  have  you  only  a  woman  for  a 
friend.  Carol  believes  in  you  too,  and 
he  has  a  true  heart  through  all  his 
strange  ways.  If  I  could  only  do 
something  for  you  besides  telling  you 
that  you  have  a  friend,  though 
friendship  may  be  all  that  is  left  for 
us  both  now !  But  if  this  were  my 
last  word,  it  should  be,  over  and  over 
again,  '  We  are  not  made  to  become 
happy,  but  to  grow  strong '  —  and  I 
will  try  to  be  so  for  your  sake,  if  you 
will  be  for  your  own. 

"  Claudia  Brandt." 

(To  be  continued.) 


.     YOUNG   BROWN- 
BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  XI.   {continued^ 

But  Mr.  Krorl  thought  differently. 
The  evidence  was  not  strong,  but 
several  bank-notes  had  been  stolen 
along  with  this  one  —  it  was  in  short 
"a  great  bank-note  robbery"  —  and 
"  Providence  "  was  ever  on  the  look- 
out to  see  that  persons  like  Mr.  Jiddle- 
dubbin  should  have  their  lost  goods 
restored  to  them,  no'  matter  whether 
it  were  eighteen  or  eighty  or  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  the  loss.  Thieves 
would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  to  think  forever  of  the  sure  foot 
of  justice.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Sharpe 
stepped  into  the  witness-box  and  had 
the  note  shown  him. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  not  a  man  to  be 
browbeaten  by  Mr.  Wissle,  as  Mr. 
Wissle  well  knew.  He  turned  the 
note  over,  and  at  once  laid  his  finger 
on  the  flaw  of  the  case,  which  nobody 
had  done  before  him.    * 

"  Nothing  proves,"  said  he,  "  that 
this  is  note  0001 2345.  You  have  been 
taking  too  much  for  granted.  The 
last  two  figures  are  burned  out "  (this 
was  indeed  true,  for  the  Bank  of 
England  having  sent  the  note  to  a 
learned  professor  to  remove  the  stain, 
that  learned  professor  had  instantly 
burned  a  hole  through  the  stain  with 
some  acid).  "My  name  and  private 
marks  are  here,"  added  Mr.  Sharpe, 
using  a  double  eyeglass  to  reconnoitre 
the  back.  "  The  marks  refer  to  some 
entry  in  my  ledgers.  If  your  worship 
will  allow  me  to  send  to  my  office,  one 
of  my  clerks  shall  bring  me  the  ledger 
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for  the  year  in  question,  and  we  shall 
see  at  once  to  whom  the  note  was 
given.  I  know  nothinn;  of'Mr.  Jiddle- 
dubbin  ;  "  sii}in<i  which,  Mr.  Sharpe 
scribbled  some  words  on  a  card  and 
handed  them  to  a  policeman,  then 
walked  out  of  the  witness-box,  glancing 
not  unkindly  at  Madge.  Mr.  Sharpe 
kept,  from  prudential  motives,  a  minute 
entry  of  all  the  notes  he  gave  away  in 
his  money-lending  capacity,  and  none 
of  his  le<lger8  were  ever  destroyed. 
He  guessed  at  first  sight  that  Madge 
was  not  guilty  of  theft,  and  had  in- 
wardly determined  that  she  should  not 
be  convicted,  even  if  he  himself  had  to 
provide  means  for  her  defence.  It  did 
not  suit  him  that  one  about  whom  he 
knew  so  much  as  Madge,  and  who,  by 
reason  of  those  family  claims  which 
she  herself  ignored,  could  be  so  held 
up  m  terrorem  over  the  Duke  of 
Cfourthope,  should  be  discredited  by 
anything  of  a  criminal  nature. 

But  wliilst  the  policeman  was  away 
fetching  Mr.  Sharpe's  clerk  and  ledger, 
Mr.  "NVissle  produced  his  first  witness 
as  to  character  —  Mr.  Mowledy.  Now 
Mr.  Wissle  having  pressed  exceeding 
sore  on  Messrs.  Jiddledubbin  and 
Slopgood,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  should  re- 
taliate by  thrusting  at  Mr.  Mowledy. 
There  is  not  very  much  in  a  charge 
of  thefk  against  a  peasant-woman ; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  vanity 
of  two  gentleman  of  the  law  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  it  was  urgent 
that  ambitious  Mr.  Rushout,  who  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  sliould  not  let 
Buch  a  one  as  Mr.  Wissle  get  in  any 
way  the  best  of  him.  Mr.  Rushout 
was-  a  young  barrister  just  budding 
into  Old  Bailey  practice,  thanks  to  his 
uncle,  the  solicitor  to  Mr.  Slopgood, 
who  sent  him  many  briefs.  He  was  a 
blustering  young  lawyer  with  red 
whiskers,  a  broad  chest,  and  lungs 
like  leather.  The  better  to  show  his 
great  talent,  it  was  his  custom  to  affect 
at  starting  a  tone  of  bluff  good-humor, 
and  his  attempts  to  this  end  much  re- 
sembled the  efforts  of  an  elephant 
trying  to  dance  among  eggs  ;  but  by 
and  by,  if  thwarted,  his  natural  feroc- 
ity came  uppermost,  and  he  would 
rave  and  blackguard,  as  only  lawyers 
are  privileged  to  do.  That  is  an 
edifying  tradition,  one  may  remark, 
which  allows  the  exponents  of  the  law 
to  adopt  a  language  and  manners 
which  would  be  tolerated  from  no 
other  men,  either  in  public  or  private. 
If  a  person  not  versed  in  law  were  to 
speak  as  certain  counsel  do,  he  would 
be  taught  somewhat  roughly  the  uses 
of  civility  ;  but  barristers  are  shielded 
by  the  excellent  plea  that  they  act 
"  professionally,"  in  other  terms,  be- 
cause it  pays  them. 

"  So  you  call  yourself  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?  "  roared 
Mr.  Rushout  with  rasping  blandness 
to  Mr.  Mowledy,  after  the  curate's 
examination  in  chief  by  Mr.  Wissle 
was  finished.  "  May  I  ask,  sir,  when 
and    where   you   were   ordained,  and 


what  proofs  you  can  adduce  that  you 
are  not  here  to  protect  the  prisoner 
from  the  consequences  of  a  felony  ?  " 

Mr.  Mowledy  replied  that  there  was 
a  gentleman  there  upon  the  bench, 
namely,  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  could  testify 
to  his  sacred  character. 

''Ah!"  said  Mr.  Rushout,  some- 
what put  out  and  yet  raising  his  voice 
more  angrily  from  being  coni[>elIed  to 
change  his  tactics.  "  Well,  Mr. 
Mowfedy,  I  ask  you  to  say  tliat  you 
know  no  one  single  act  in  the  prison- 
er's life  wliich  could  warrant  the  in- 
ference that  she  is  now  guilty.  Re- 
member, sir,  that  if  mercy  is  a  fine 
thing,  truth  is  a  better,  and  that  you 
are  here  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
without  reticence  or  equivocation." 

To  tlie  wonder  of  poor  Madge,  who 
had  been  attending  to  all  the  proceed- 
ings without  understanding  them,  and 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  Tom 
Brown,  who  stood  ruefully  near  the 
dock,  the  curate  hesitated  at  the  roar 
of  Mr.  Rushout's  voice,  and  the  glare 
of  his  fierce  eyes.  He  had  e>'es  like 
those  of  a  ferret,  had  Mr.  Rushout, 
and  they  looked  red  as  if  on  fire  in 
certain  lights.  Though  but  fresh  in 
practice,  lie  had  already  made  thieves 
and  murderers  quail  beneath  their 
baneful  glance,  and  he  now  confounded 
the  gentle  soul  of  Mr.  Mowledy. 

"  1  ask  you  to  state  on  your  oath  as 
a  Christian  minister,  sir,  that  you 
know  notliing  against  the  character  of 
this  woman,  wlio  has  been  delivered 
over  to  justice  by  a  public- spirited  and 
highly-respected  tradesman,  my  client, 
Mr.  Slopgood." 

Mr.  Mowledy  looked  sadly  down  ; 
he  remembered  the  address  which  he 
had  written  to  a  letter,  at  Madge's  re- 
quest, for  John  Giles  ;  but  of  which  he 
afterwards  discovered  by  accident  (for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secret) 
that  John  Giles  had  no  knowledge. 
He  recollected  the  sad  scene  by  the 
mill-stream  that  night  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  a  horrible  doubt  passed  across 
his  mind  that  Madge  might  be  guilty. 

"  Can't  you  speak  ? "  cried  Mr. 
Krorl,  looking  surprised. 

"  No,  no,  sir  ;  just  you  stand  back 
there,"  bellowed  Mr.  Rushout  violently 
to  Mr.  Wissle,  whom  he  caught  mak- 
ing signals.  "  We  don't  want  you  to 
prompt  the  witness  ;  he  is  quite  old 
enough  to  speak  for  himself.  Now 
Mr.  Mowledy,  sir,  am  I  to  wait  here 
till  next  Long  Vacation  ?  " 

Still  Mr.  Mowledy  was  silent,  and 
Mr.  Rushout  appealed  to  the  Bench  to 
insist  upon  an  answer. 

"  I  cannot  reply  to  a  question  which 
I  have  no  means  of  answering  with 
complete  truth,"  said  Mr.  Mowledy 
with  quiet  self-respect.  "  Still,"  added 
he,  with  some  solemnity,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced the  prisoner  is  innocent." 

"  Stand  down,  sir,"  laughed  Mr. 
Rushout:  "if  that  was  all  you  had  to 
say,  Mr.  Wissle  need  scarcely  have 
troubled  himself  to  bring  you  up  from 
Wakefield.  You  have  evidently  some- 
thing on  your   mind,    and  your   face 


tells  a  tale  against  the  prisoner  at 
damaging  as  any  I  could  urge.  You 
may  po,  sir  I  "  And,  thus  contempt- 
uously dismissed,  Mr.  Mowledy  went, 
nor  did  Mr.  Wissle  try  to  stop  him, 
conceiving  that  there  must  be  some 
awkwanl  passage  in  his  client's  his- 
tory which  might  come  out  if  thla 
over-conscientious  priest  were  allowed 
to  tarry  longer.  So  Mr.  Mowledj 
slowly  left  the  court,  feeling  that  he 
had  done  Madge  harm  instead  of  good, 
and  yet  not  |>erceiving  what  else  he 
could  have  said  or  done  consistently 
with  his  duty.  He  was  so  confused 
that  he  did  not  notice  a  hobbledehoy 
clerk  who  brushed  by  him,  holding  a 
folio  ledger  clasped  to  his  breast  as  if 
it  were  a  baby. 

This  ledger  was  Mr.  Sharpe's,  and 
was  handed  up  to  that  gentleman  in 
his  place  on  the  bench  beside  Lord 
Kinsgear.  He  opened  it  at  once, 
turned  down  a  leaf,  and  uttered  some' 
thing  like  a  whistle.  "Whew,  what  a 
singular  coincidence  I  why,  I  paid 
this  note  to  his  Grace,  your  lordship's 
father,  at  Newmarket,  eighteen  years 
ago  1  "  Then  beckoning  to  the  mag- 
istrate, and  speaking  in  a  whisper : 
"  This  is  a  mistake,  Krorl,"  he  said. 
"  The  note  was  probably  given  to  the 
woman  when  she  was  still  a  girl  by 
the  Dook  of  Courthope,  and  it  won  t 
do  to  let  his  name  appear  in  the  case. 
Besides,  it  ain't  the  note  that  was 
stolen;  it's  number  00012321  —  here, 
see  the  entry  and  the  marks  corre- 
sponding." 

Tlie  magistrate  thus  enlightened 
brought  down  the  book  which  he  then 
held  in  his  right  hand  with  a  loud 
thump  on  the  desk. 

"  This  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake," 
he  exclaimed.  "  Mr.  Sharpe  here 
proves  that  this  note  is  not  the  one 
that  was  stolen,  and  Mr.  Rushout,  sir, 
I  should  jist  advise  your  clients  to  be 
more  careful  how  they  prefer  charges 
another  time,  or  maybe  there'll  be  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment  lying 
against  them  some  of  these  days. 
The  charge  of  theft  is  dismissed." 

There  then  remained  the  case  of 
assault  to  be  disposed  of,  but  the  com- 
plexion of  this  was  altered  by  the  fact 
that  Madge  was  an  innocent  woman 
who  had  resisted  an  unjustified  ag- 
gression. Nevertheless,  as  she  had 
positively  struck  Policeman  X  1000, 
who,  as  representing  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  should  have  been  sacred  to 
her  in  his  person  and  proceedings,  she 
found  herself  in  the  same  box  as  the 
Northamptonshire  farmer,  who  had  de- 
clined going  patiently  to  the  lock-up, 
and  was  fined  forty  shillings  with  costs. 

On  this  sentence  being  pronounced, 
tlie  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  tugged  Mr. 
Sharpe  gently  by  the  cuff  and  said,  "1 
feel  much  sympathy  for  that  poor 
woman,  «AIr.  Sharpe,  and  should  like 
to  pay  her  fine,  as  well  as  indemnify 
her  relatives  for  the  expense  they  have 
incurred  in  coming  up  to  town  and 
getting  her  defended.  I  consider  my- 
self in  some  way  indebted  to  her,  for 
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it  was  through  a  note  given  lier  by  my 
father  that  she  fell  into  this  trouble. 
At  the  same  time,"  added  this  young 
nobleman,  with  his  grave  good  sense, 
"  it  is  not  right  the  policeman  should 
suffer,  so  perhaps  you  will  kindly  give 
him  five  pounds  without  saying  from 
whom  ;  "  and,  fumbling  for  his  pocket- 
book.  Lord  Kinsgear  handed  Mr. 
Sharpe  three  five-pound  notes. 

CHAPTER  XIH.   A  GRAND  CONNEC- 
TION. 

It  is  a  very  small  world  we  live  in  ; 
and  those  who  have  once  met  upon  it 
are  nearly  certain  to  meet  again. 
They  generally  find  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  their  lives  run  in  parallel 
grooves  ;  and  even  what  are  called 
chance-meetings  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  accident  when  examined 
by  the  light  which  subsequent  events 
and  experience  reflect  upon  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  almost  invari- 
bly  shown  to  be  but  a  part  of  the  great 
and  awful  design  which  formed  our 
being  and  our  fortunes.  For  three 
successive  generations,  perhaps  for 
thirty,  these  Wyldwyls  and  Browns 
had  always  met,  and  there  had  been 
peril  in  the  meeting,  for  the  latter,  and 
the  peril  had  always  passed  away.  If 
the  Wyldwyls  were  the  evil  genii  of 
the  Browns,  some  more  powerful  in- 
fluence than  theirs  must  have  been  al- 
ways at  work  to  counteract  and  render 
them  harmless.  They  always  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  riches  and  pleas- 
ure; the  Browns  always  appeared  in 
the  guise  of  poverty  and  shame.  The 
riches  and  pleasure  both  vanished  like 
the  unsubstantial  visions  of  a  dream, 
so  did  the  shame,  though  not  the  pov- 
erty :  that  remained.  The  Wyldwyls 
were  perhaps  but  the  eternal  type  of 
the  nobles  ;  the  Browns  of  the  people. 
It  is  always  ill  for  the  reaping-hook 
to  cross  blades  with  the  sword,  and 
how  shall  the  field-flower  stand  up 
against  the  courser's  hoof? 

When  Mr.  Mowledy  left  the  police 
court  in  Skinpole  Street,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Krorl,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Browns  seemed  to  his 
grieving  mind  quite  desperate.  He 
had  not  been  in  court  when  Mr.  Sharpe 
gave  his  evidence  as  to  the  note,  and 
called  attention  to  the  doubtfulness  of 
its  number,  so  there  seemed  to  him 
the  strongest  probability  that  Madge 
would  be  committed  for  trial  ;  and 
considering  the  effect  which  impris- 
onment might  have  upon  her,  in  the 
ailing  state  of  her  health,  this  com- 
mittal might  ha  tantamount  to  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Mr.  Mowledy  saw  no 
hope  for  her,  for  she  had  —  or  would 
make  —  no  clear  defence.  She  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  person  who 
had  given  her  the  ten-pound  note,  and 
declined  stating  any  of  the  .circum- 
stances connected  with  her  possession 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Mowledy, 
when  he  listtmed  to  her,  that  there 
was  some  secret  shame  attached  to 
the  money.     She  blushed  when  it  was 


mentioned  to  her,  and  though  Mr. 
Mowledy,  thoughtfully  weighing  her 
case,  did  not  think  her  guilty,  yet  there 
was  a  mystery  in  the  matter  which  he 
could  not  fathom.  Had  Madge's  ex- 
planations, however,  been  satisfactory 
to  him,  they  might  not  have  seemed  so 
to  a  jury  ;  and  she  had  no  funds  to 
provide  for  a  legal  defence  of  the  best 
sort.  It  is  a  queer  truth,  but  it  never- 
theless is  a  truth,  that  if  Madge  had 
been  committed  on  this  false  charge, 
no  firm  of  attorneys  who  meant  to  deal 
fairly  by  her  could  have  undertaken 
to  see  her  safe  through  her  troubles 
unless  a  sum  of  about  one  hundred 
guineas  had  been  paid  them  for  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  a  counsel  fit 
to  cope  with  Mr.  Rushout  might  then 
have  required  fifty  guineas  more  to 
tackle  the  jury  in  real  earnest.  This, 
with  other  expenses,  such  as  bringing 
up  witnesses,  would  soon  have  raised 
the  total  to  two  hundred  guineas ; 
and  if  all  that  Madge  and  her  friends 
possessed  had  been  sold,  it  would  not 
have  realized  such  a  sum,  after  long 
delays  and  wearisome  endeavors  to 
dispose  of  it.  ....j   im^:m' 

Mr.  Mowledy  mused  very  anxiously 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  parishoner's 
predicament.  He  knew  something 
about  law  costs,  for  his  elder  brother 
had  been  ruined  by  claiming  an  es- 
tate as  heir-at-law.  He  was  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  it,  but  a  richer 
claimant  having  started  up  to  contest 
his  claim,  and  he  not  having  at  once 
yielded  all  points  at  issue,  because  con- 
vinced that  his  claim  was  founded  on 
right  and  equity,  the  richer  claim- 
ant had  ruined  him  by  appeals  in  the 
usual  way.  After  this  Mr.  Mowledy 
and  his  family  had  felt  their  faith  in 
the  law  as  an  instrument  of  justice 
very  much  shaken,  and  although  Mr. 
Mowledy  did  not  for  his  part  publish 
his  dissent  for  Scriptural  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  chapter  and  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  still 
he  acted  silently  on  his  experience, 
which  is  more  than  most  men  do.  So 
when  he  saw  how  utterly  hopeless 
Madge's  case  would  be  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  he  considered  whether 
there  was  no  friend  to  whom  he  could 
appeal  on  behalf  of  his  parishioner,  in 
order  to  save  her,  if,  as  he  still  hoped, 
she  was  innocent. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had,  like  most  of  us, 
a  grand  connection.  Sir  Mowledy- 
Bagge-Dowdeswell-Mowledy  was  his 
cousin  by  his  mother's  side,  and  the 
good  man  had  reverently  preserved  the 
genealogy  of  his  family  inscribed  upon 
the  tablets  of  his  heart.  The  right  hon- 
orable baronet  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  cabinet  minister,  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  estate  in  Cheshire.  He 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Lobby, 
the  Lady  Selina  Welbore,  whose  fam- 
ily, having  inherited  considerable  par- 
liamentary influence,  had  opened  the 
doors  of  oflice  to  him,  and  he  lived  in 
Hanover  Square,  which  is  a  sort  of 
border-land  between  rank  and  fashion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  professional,  not 


to  say  commercial  life,  upon  the  other. 
Noblemen  still  live  there,  but  so  do 
dentists,  and  a  few  of  the  higher-class 
shopkeepers. 

Mr.  Mowledy  easily  found  out  the 
address  of  his  relative  by  consulting 
the  "  Court  Guide,"  fof  it  was  printed 
there  as  in  some  twenty  other  books. 
Yes,  there  it  was ;  not  indeed  under 
the  letter  "  M,"  as  Mr.  Mowledy  with 
not  unnatural  pride  expected,  but  un- 
der the  letter  "D,"  Mr.  Mowledy's 
grand  connection  having  taken  the 
additional  surname  of  Dowdeswell  by 
royal  license,  and  registered  the  Dow- 
deswell coat  of  arms,  duly  quartered, 
on  his  own,  at  some  expense  in  the 
Heralds'  College.  His  name  there- 
fore stood  in  the  "  Court  Guide  "  and 
similar  works  of  reference  as  "  Dow- 
deswell, Mowledy,  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Mowledy-Bagge,  Bart.,  P.  C,  LL. 
D.,  F.  R.  S.,  131,  Hanover  Square; 
Mowledy  Court,  Cheshire  ;  Dowdes- 
well Castle,  Suffolk ;  Bagge  Hall, 
Cumberland.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Mundane  Affairs,  etc.,  etc.  (£5,000)." 

The  curate  wended  his  way  rather 
sadly  to  the  town  mansion  of  his  grand 
connection,  and  rang  at  the  bell,  be- 
cause there  was  no  knocker,  a  knocker 
being  a  noisy  thing  which  might  dis- 
turb ministerial  reflections  or  repose. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  of 
grave  and  decorous  aspect,  who  gave 
a  civil  answer,  not  precisely  because 
he  was  paid  a  fair  wage  and  well  kept 
for  doing  so,  but  because  he  was  just 
then  expecting  a  place  as  messenger 
at  the  Mundane  Office,  a  sinecure 
much  desired  by  persons  of  his  class 
in  life,  and  he  was  therefore  especially 
anxious  to  give  no  cause  of  offence,  to 
his  master  or  the  public  till  he  had 
got  what  he  wanted,  and  would  have 
no  reason  to  be  civil  to  either  of  them 
any  longer. 

The  reply  which  the  minister's  ser- 
vant gave  to  the  curate  was  briefly 
this :  "  Sir  Mowledy  is  not  at  home, 
sir."  Indeed,  the  right  honorable 
baronet  never  was  at  home  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  curate 
would  have  known  had  he  been  a  ben- 
eficed clergyman  residing  in  London 
and  on  the  lookout  for  a  deanery. 

"  When  is  Sir  Mowledy  expected 
home  ?  "  asked  the  poor  curate  of  the 
grave  and  reverent  servant. 

"  I  can't  say,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
considering  it  well  to  practise  official 
reserve  at  times. 

"  When  am  I  most  likely  to  find  him 
at  home  ?  "  the  curate  then  inquired. 

"  Sir  Mowledy  never  sees  hennywun 
without  a  hinderfew,  sir.  You  must 
rite  for  a  hinderfew,"  replied  the  min- 
ister's man  authoritatively. 

"If you  will  allow  me  to  step  into 
the  hall  for  a  moment,  I  will  write  for 
an  interview  now,"  replied  the  curate. 
"  My  business  is  of  a  pressing  nature, 
aud  I  —  I "  (the  good  man  blushed 
and  paused) — "I  am  a  connection 
—  a  distant,  a  very  distant  relative  of 
Sir  Mowledy."  'l^he  curate  did  not 
look  like  a  begging-letter  writer,  or  an 
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impostor,  or  a  person  who  desired  to  obtain  admittance  to 
the  ministerial  baronet's  houKC  for  any  felonious  or  im- 
proper purpose  ;  but  the  dignified  servant  evinced  no  signs 
of  letting  him  pass  the  door.  The  lust  nour  relation  be  had 
seen  was  a  distant  connection  of  Lady  Selina.  He  had 
called  for  a  government  appointment,  and  had  made  a  riot 
in  the  hall  because  it  had  not  been  given  to  him  there  and 
then.  The  grave  and  reverent  servant  had  seen  several 
poor  relations  in  the  families  which  he  liad  served,  and 
their  visits  luid  never  been  welcome  to  his  masters  or  mis- 
tresses. Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  appear  rich.  There  was 
very  little  nap  upon  his  hat,  and  nis  well-brushed  black 
coat  looked  whitish  at  the  seams.  So  the  grave  and 
reverent  servant  was  about  to  put  on  a  severe  aspect, 
when  the  curate  remembered  his  Oxford  experience,  and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  drew  out  half  a  crown, 
which  he  handed  to  his  grand  connection's  porter  with  a 
short  and  plain  order  for  pen  and  ink,  wnich  were  at 
once  brought,  for  the  half  crown  now  has  replaced  the 
shilling,  it  is  the  British  Talisman,  and  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  every  Englishman  as  is  the  Almighty  Dollar  be- 
yond the  seas. 

(To  be  eon  tin  ued.) 


TEMPER. 

There  seems  a  peculiar  tendency  in  men  to  change  the 
meaning,  or  to  abandon  the  use  of  words  by  which  they 
express  the  more  intimate  relations  and  emotions,  the 
events  that  happen  to  us  all,  or  the  temperament  and  dis- 

Eosition  that  characterizes  each  one  of  us.  It  matters  not 
ow  fit  the  word  is  for  its  work,  it  must  go  when  its  time 
comes.  Men  no  longer  wed,  but  marry ;  we  give  up  sweet- 
heart to  the  vulgar  without  an  equivalent ;  and  that  fine 
word  humor  has  so  changed  its  meaning,  that  when 
Addison  says,  "  No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an 
habitual  humor  by  any  who  do  not  wait  on  him  for  bread," 
the  modern  reader  has  to  consider  before  he  apprehends 
his  exact  meaning.  The  vocabulary  of  one  generation 
does  not  suit  the  needs  of  the  next.  Sometimes  we  amplify 
and  sometimes  we  condense.  But,  however  the  pen  ex- 
presses itself,  it  inscribes  at  the  same  time  a  date  to  be 
detected  by  posterity.  Through  what  a  quaint  series  of 
archaisms  does  Anthony  Wood  endeavor  to  give  variety  to 
the  announcement  of  death,  as  one  after  another  he  closes 
his  biographical  record  ;  seeking  to  adapt  it  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  each.  The  saint  surrenders  up  his  pious 
soul,  the  player  makes  his  last  exit,  a  clap  did  usher 
Davenant  to  his  grave  ;  one  concludes  his  last  day,  another 
pays  his  last  debt,  another  gives  up  the  ghost,  another 
yields  to  nature.  To  be  born  is  to  receive  his  first  breath  ; 
to  die,  to  surrender  up  his  last,  —  and  so  on.  Modern 
biographers,  seeing  that  one  event  happens  to  all,  give  up 
the  hope  of  exciting  new  reflections  in  the  reader,  and 
resign  themselves  to  the  bare  record,  "  he  died."  Thus 
the  ingenuities  of  composition  exercise  themselves  by  turns 
in  difierent  fields.  We  are  simple  where  our  predecessors 
were  moral  and  didatic. 

But  it  is  in  what  concerns  the  inner  man  that  we  note 
more  particularly  this  law  of  change.  The  complexities  of 
the  subject,  the  difficulties  of  analysis,  the  perversions  of 
satire  and  irony,  all  tend  to  it.  Thfi  term  that  satisfies 
one  age,  fails  to  say  what  the  next  wants  to  have  said. 
What  breadth,  nobleness,  and  benignity,  for  instance,  our 
ancestors  saw  in  the  quality,  good  nature !  but  humanity 
was  not  amiable  enough  to  allow  of  its  continuance  in  this 
first  meaning.  It  had  lost  it  in  Dryden's  time,  who 
"  would  fain  bring  back  good-nature  to  its  original  signifi- 
cation of  virtue,"  though  the  change  he  notices  is  rather  an 
adulteration  than  actual  change,  an  excellence  degraded 
into  an  easiness  of  nature.  The  change  in  the  word  which 
heads  our  subject  is  more  fundamental.  Temper,  familiarly 
used,  may  be  said  to  have  turned  round  in  its  meaning 
within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  It  used  to  be 
I      the  atmosphere  of  the  soul,  applied  generally  in  a  favorable 


•ense.  "Restore  yourselvef  unto  your  tempers,"  writ«a 
Ben  Jonson.  Nowadays  when  a  man  is  in  a  temper,  if  we 
dare,  we  bid  him  come  out  of  it  True,  to  lose  temper  is 
still  to  lose  serenity  —  "  Keep  your  temper  "  is  still  familiar 
counsel :  we  so  far  bold  to  the  old  turn  of  phrase ;  but  now 
to  have  temper  is  to  be  disturbed  and  disturbing.  But  here 
again  we  condense  where  our  forefathers  amplified.  By 
what  various  epithets  they  indicated  stormy,  disordered, 
irascible  natures !  They  were  peevish,  froward,  sour,  petu- 
lant, waspish,  angry,  fuming,  shrewd.  They  bad  their 
masculine  and  feminine  adjectives.  The  men  were  chol- 
eric, the  women  were  curst.  The  men  raged,  the  women 
had  their  glouting  humors,  fits,  and  vapors ;  they  were 
scolds,  they  were  jades,  they  were  shrews  and  vixens. 
For  all  this,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  we  substitute,  in 
common  parlance,  one  generic  term,  temper  as  a  posses- 
sion, ill  temper  as  its  manifestation.  The  aflix  "  bad  "  or 
"  ill  "  —  a  bad  temper,  ill-tempered  —  is  so  modern,  that 
we  should  scarcely  find  it  in  any  book  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old ;  sweet  temper  occurring  earlier  than  the 
reverse.  We  say  common  parlance,  for  no  doubt  it  was 
its  introduction  into  common  use  which  caused  the  change 
of  meaning.  Now,  nature  with  the  vulgar  has  never  been 
much  used  in  a  personal  sense.  With  tnem  it  is  the  nature 
of  things  or  of  work,  not  of  man.  The  countryman  under- 
stood the  nature  of  all  farm-labor ;  good  fo<>d  loses  its 
nature  under  adverse  condition.  The  cynicism  of  would- 
be  wit  transposed  good-nature  in  man  into  a  vapid  quality, 
no  vulgar  handling.  But  with  temper  it  is  dinerent  So 
soon  as  it  slipped  into  conversational  use,  it  altered  its 
meaning  by  a  sort  of  necessity ;  for  the  common  run  of 
people  think  of  nothing  in  the  abstract,  and  temper  does 
not  come  under  consideration  at  all  with  the  vulgar  bat 
as  a  thing  disturbed  and  causing  disturbance.  "  Keep 
your  temper,"  says  mild  Mrs.  Lirriper  to  her  fiery  sub- 
ordinate, applying  the  term  here  in  its  primitive  sense. 
"  I'll  show  tnem  the  sort  of  temper  I  keep,"  is  the  virago's 
reply.  "  All  of  us  has  our  tempers,"  says  the  maid  of  her 
fellow-servants  ;  "  but  I  think  his  is  the  worst."  "  What 
sort  of  temper  ?  "  asks  the  lady.  "  Ma'am,  she  hasn't  one," 
is  the  favorable  rejoinder.  We  have  all  found  that,  how- 
ever curious  the  distinctions  between  one  form  of  diseased 
temper  and  another,  the  troublesome  and  vexatious  quali- 
ties of  one  and  all  have  a  common  resemblance.  'ITiey  all 
make  themselves  unpleasantly  felt,  all  disturb  our  peace, 
all  suggest  the  same  precautions,  all  arouse,  though  in 
various  degrees,  a  kindred  irritation.  Whether  the  man 
is  sullen  or  snappish,  crabbed  or  snarling,  fretful  or  furious, 
it  is  equally  wisdom  to  let  the  sleeping  dog  lie  so  long  as 
sleep  it  will. 

However,  having  settled  for  mutual  convenience  upon  a 
generic  term,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  rest  in  it.  There 
are  infinite  varieties  of  bad  temper,  as  well  as  shades  and 
degrees  of  the  same.  Yet  we  may  first  define  the  three 
distinctions  of  temper  in  its  primary  meaning,  with  rela- 
tion to  irascibility.  An  ordinary  temper  is  quiet  and  «o 
far  good  as  long  as  it  is  not  provoked  ;  a  bad  temper  is  the 
aggressor ;  a  sweet  temper  can  agree  with  a  bad  one 
through  its  own  benignity.  We  should  be  careful  how  we 
call  even  the  aggressive  temper  a  bad  one.  It  may  arise 
from  such  purely  physical  causes  as  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  complete  control ;  but  it  cannot  exist  without  our 
being  alive  to  it.  It  may  be  so  slight  an  inconvenience  as 
merely  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  social  intercourse,  and  to 
amuse  while  it  ruffles,  or  it  may  disturb  social  and  domes- 
tic life  to  its  very  depths  —  it  may  be  food  for  gentle  satire 
or  it  may  embitter  life  ;  but  wherever  it  exists  it  is  per- 
ceived, or  at  least  felt.  Anything  deserving  to  be  defined 
as  "  a  temper  "  at  all,  is  a  presence  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  within  its  influence  —  a  fact,  though  it  may  not  be 
recognized  by  its  right  name.  That  only  should  be  called 
a  bad  temper  which  needs  to  be  calculated  upon  and 
warded  against  at  every  turn  —  which  constitutes  a  recog- 
nized trial  in  those  near  enough  to  be  subject  to  it  —  which 
leads  those  acquainted  with  it  to  ask  first  at  every  turn  of 

affairs  how  Mr.  M will  take  it  ?  what  Mrs.  N will 

say  to  it?    But  every  aggressive  temper,  compatible  as  it 
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is  with  a  thousand  excellent  and  charming  qualities,  lays 
itself  open  to  certain  tests.  Take,  for  example,  in  any 
family  circle,  the  member  who  has  first  to  be  considered  in 
any  plan  or  arrangement  —  apart,  we  mean,  from  natural 
recognized  claims,  —  the  one  whom  it  is  all  important  to 
please  because  he  is  certain  to  make  it  unpleasantly  ap- 
parent that  he  is  not  pleased,  —  that  one  has  the  temper  ; 
though  very  likely  the  judgment  would  surprise  himself  and 
be  excepted  against  by  his  friends,  for  it  requires  two  in  this 
state  of  the  disorder  to  bring  it  to  a  head  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  temper  acts  unconsciously  and  is  unconsciously  yielded 
to,  it  is  bearable.  The  downward  step  irom  this  stage  is 
where  the  temper  is  brought  to  play  as  an  engine  —  where 
the  man  makes  himself  "  nasty  "  and  knows  it ;  for  here  is 
deliberate  aggression  which  no  merely  ordinary  temper 
can  stand  unmoved.  Every  degree  of  bad  temper,  even 
the  slightest,  can  only  relieve  itself  through  the  suffering 
of  others.  The  suffering,  designed  whether  consciously  or 
not,  may  be  slight — mere  uneasiness  ;  but  that  uneasiness 
is  the  object  aimed  at.  The  sullen  look  when  others  are 
gay  is  meant  to  check  that  gayety.  The  frown  or  the 
Bcowl  grows  darker  until  it  has  effected  its  purpose.  Some- 
body must  share  the  gloom  before  it  will  pass  away. 

Happy  the  man  who  can  honestly  clear  himself  of  all 
knowledge  of  this  sour  condition !  Without  being  ill- 
tempered,  most  people  have  their  periods  of  bad  temper. 
We  may  all  have  our  turns  of  acting  bete  noir,  though  our 
test  applies  to  those  of  whom  the  performance  is  expected 
—  to  whom  it  comes  most  naturally.  If  we,  too,  share  a 
temper  of  this  sort,  it  is  well  that  we  should  face  it,  under 
whatever  aspect.  It  may  be  a  temper  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  others'  independence  of  action,  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ment ;  instigated  by  jealousy,  it  may  interfere  with  friend- 
ships and  intimacies  ;  stimulated  by  obtrusiveness,  it  may 
exact  a  share  in  every  interest  or  excitement ;  spurred  by 
contradiction,  it  may  quench  the  flow  of  thought  and 
opinion;  set  on  by  egoism,  it  may  allow  no  kindnesses, 
liberalities,  affections  it  does  not  share ;  prompted  by  bile 
or  indigestion,  it  may  refuse  to  suffer  alone,  exacting  a 
tribute  of  discomfort  ii-om  all  within  reach  of  the  evil  influ- 
ence. So  blind  is  ill  temper,  that  any  one  of  these  states 
may  be  the  habit  of  the  mind  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
fact.  Few  people  would  be  recognized  kill-joys  if  they 
knew  it.  Certain  it  is  that  no  study  of  temper  in  the 
abstract  should  be  pursued  without  self-study  and  reference 
to  conscience.  The  two  pursuits  have  not  as  much  in 
common  as  they  seem  ;  and  ill  temper  may  refine  upon  ill 
temper,  analyze,  depict  with  telling  effect,  without  once 
consulting  the  inner  consciousness. 

No  temper  should  be  condemned  as  bad  that  is  ;iot  set 
going  by  selfish  considerations.  Men  may  be  vehement 
and  passionate  to  any  excess,  on  public  grounds,  if  no 
personal  motive  mixes  itself  with  their  heat,  without  ex- 
citing, even  in  those  unaccustomed  to  look  for  motives,  the 
repugnance  that  bad  temper  must  always  excite.  The 
distinction  is  felt  before  it  is  seen.  However,  it  is  rare  to 
find  anger  without  this  alloy ;  the  man  in  a  passion  is  a 
city  without  gates  and  bars,  and  self  very  readily  steps  in 
where  the  spirit  is  off  its  guard.  Still  a  man  full  of  general 
interests,  apt  to  throw  himself  into  great  questions  with 
which  he  has  no  other  personal  concern  than  as  they  stir 
his  deeper  nature,  may  commit  even  outrages  of  temper 
under  provocation,  without  earning  or  meriting  the  epithet 
ill-tempered  ;  for  a  bad  temper  narrows  and  confines  the 
spirit;  indulged,  it  imprisons  it  within  the  circle  of  per- 
sonal claims,  consequence,  rights,  pretensions,  predomi- 
nance, and  puts  the  ego  foremost,  however  seemingly  re- 
mote from  the  cause  of  irritation  ;  and  these  claims  must 
in  fairness  be  unreasonable  claims ;  tor  we  have  as  much 
right  to  be  angry  at  real  injustice  or  wrong  towards  our- 
selves, as  at  that  of  which  others  are  the  victims. 

Men  are  indulgent  to  the  excesses  of  fire  and  impulse. 
Indeed  the  merely  impersonal  disposition  that  lives  out  of 
self,  and  is  without  passion  of  any  kind,  is  scarcely  fit  for 
social  intercourse.  We  are  not  interested  in  any  person 
not  to  be  moved  by  sense  of  wrongs  to  at  least  a  spurt  of 
anger  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  person  without  a  spirit  that  can  be 


roused,  without  the  temptation  to  fire  up  at  injury  and  in- 
justice towards  himself  or  others,  is  either  broken-spirited 
by  weight  of  ill-usage,  or  born  lethargic,  phlegmatic,  pas- 
sive, or  merely  frivolous  and  wanting  in  self-respect.  Of 
the  crushed  spirit,  which  is  past,  and  perhaps  above,  being 
stirred  to  any  heat  of  indignation,  Silvio  Pellico  is  an  in- 
stance, as  well  in  the  concluding  tone  of  his  pathetic  nar- 
rative of  suffering  as  in  his  later  writings  :  and  also  many 
a  wife,  whose  tale  of  wrong,  from  the  bullying  temper  of  a 
tyrant  husband,  can  only  be  read  in  the  blank  resignation 
of  an  overtasked  patience,  telling  upon  movement,  attitude, 
expression.  "  She  looks  as  if  she  had  been  put  upon  all 
her  life,"  is  the  colloquial  mode  of  accounting  for  this  mel- 
ancholy prostration.  God  tries  his  servants  with  the  sharp 
instrument  of  human  cruelty ;  some  indignation  at  evil 
must  and  should  stir  the  heart,  so  long  as  its  mechanism 
remains  in  healthy  working  condition,  till  the  tension  of  a 
protracted,  severely  tasked  patience  wears  out  the  spring, 
—  which  it  does  after  a  time,  when  hopelessly  exposed  to 
the  tyranny  either  of  system  and  law,  or,  what  is  worse,  a 
cruel  temper. 

But  this  word  spirit  has  gone  through  as  many  changes 
as  the  cognate  terms  under  discussion.  To  be  spiritless  is 
to  be  born  below  or  beyond,  or  to  have  outlived,  common 
sympathy  ;  to  have  a  spirit  is  often  a  euphemism  for  temper 
of  the  more  violent  and  irrepressible  kind.  Persons  will 
boast  of  a  spirit  who  suppose  themselves  owners  of  a  tem- 
per not  worse,  at  least,  than  the  average.  The  indulgent 
husband  whose  wife  keeps  him  in  hot  water  with  all  his 
old  friends,  and  prevents  his  making  new  ones,  will  own, 
in  confidence,  that  his  wife  has  a  spirit,  while  he  still  would 
not  breathe  the  word  temper  even  to  the  reeds :  though 
the  time  must  surely  come  when  the  admission  will  be 
made  and  the  epithet  applied  in  its  fullest  force.  There  is 
indeed  so  much  to  provoke  us  all,  in  the  turn  things  are 
apt  to  take  in  this  world,  that  temper,  until  we  have  seri- 
ously suffered  fr-om  it,  rather  stimulates  sympathy  than  de- 
stroys it.  Nobo-ly  is  liked  the  worse  for  occasionally  show- 
ing other  people  that  he  has  a  temper ;  we  take  it  as  a 
vindication  and  excuse  for  our  own  lapses  in  kind.  He  is 
more  one  of  us.  Moreover,  we  are  tolerant  of  temper  as 
of  a  defect  for  which  no  one  is  wholly  responsible.  Peo- 
ple are  born  of  a  certain  composition  —  what  the  Italians 
call  pasta.  There  is  something  in  the  passionate  or  sullen 
temper  that  now  and  then  takes  the  reins  out  of  the  hands 
of  reason  —  will  he,  nill  he.  Just  as  no  self-discipline  or 
training  will  impart  a  sweet  temper,  which  is  a  gift  of  Na- 
ture, "  not  an  acquired  but  a  natural  excellence ; "  so  no 
conquest  over  temper  can  be  so  complete  as  to  blot  out 
every  indication  or  possibility  of  relapse ;  it  can  be 
brought  under,  but  not  changed  to  its  contrary.  The  vic- 
tim of  it  is  interesting  as  being  a  victim  of  some  adverse 
power.  There  is  always  this  theory  of  possession,  of  the 
man  being  got  hold  of  by  something  that  is  not  himself. 
When  passion  arrives  at  a  certain  stage,  he  is  "  driven  by 
the  furies,"  no  longer  a  free  agent.  But  besides  this,  tem- 
per in  others  has  its  attractive  side  to  strong  wills,  as  a 
thing  they  can  subdue.  The  high  repute  of  Katharine's 
temper  was  a  positive  attraction  to  Petruchio ;  he  longed 
to  try  his  hand  on  it.  He  knew  he  should  have  the  best 
in  the  encounter —  and  the  strong  like  to  try  their  strength. 
But  women  are  the  real  tolerators  —  more  than  tolerators, 
patrons  —  of  ill-temper.  Nothing  but  experience  will 
teach  them  fear.  The  indulged  daughter  is  attracted  by 
indications  of  temper  in  her  lover.  Women  are  born  man- 
agers, and  the  love  of  management  wants  something  to 
manage.  It  is  part  of  the  craving  for  sovereignty  which 
Chaucer  attributes  to  the  sex.  We  may  regard  it  as  a 
provision  of  Nature  in  favor  of  the  passionate  and  moody 
that  they  can  always  find  some  woman  willing  to  take 
them  in  hand;  believing  that  it  only  needs  judicious  treat- 
ment to  tame  the  tiger  into  a  domestic  animal,  and  that 
hers  is  the  gift  and  the  mission.  She  is  so  far  supported 
in  her  theory  that  the  worst  tempers  are  generally  amena- 
ble to  some  particular  influence.  The  violent  woman's  lit- 
tle daughter  talks  fearlessly  of  "  mamma  in  one  of  her 
tantrums,"  they  do  not  touch  her  :  the  man  who  is  a  lion 
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in  his  houfie  and  frantic  among  his  servants,  never  commits 
himself  to  some  favorite  chiUl,  or  holds  the  demon  in  check 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  wile,  who,  having  won  him,  knows 
how  to  keep  liim,  by  sonie  rare  union  of  courage  and  sweet- 
ness—  by  never  sliowing  herself  afraid,  never  trembling 
before  him.  Why  may  not  she  be  like  this  wife, -and  in 
her  turn  subdue  a  temper  to  her  purposes.  Sometimes  it 
answers  even  where  the  task  is  deliberately  undertaken, 
but  only  where  the  temper  belongs  to  a  character  of  many 
Bides.  Therb  are  men  whose  only  domestic  side  is  ill- 
humor,  who  only  soften  to  persuasions  from  without,  whose 
home  temper,  from  mere  habit,  is  an  abiding  presence,  a 
shadow  that  never  gives  place  to  the  sun  —  the  moral  ba- 
rometer's fluctuations  ranging  only  from  rain  to  storm. 
Women  of  the  lower  class  are  the  bitterest  sufferers  from 
this  reliance  on  their  taming  powers,  as  they  are  the  most 
reckless  in  testing  them.  We  have  known  a  gentle  crea- 
ture with  whom  it  must  have  constituted  the  sole  motive. 
Tied  to  an  ill-tempered  brute,  and  sadly  reflecting  in  after- 
vears  on  how  it  came  about,  she  could  safely  say  it  was  not 
his  looks  that  misled  her  ;  for  she  rtcalled  her  remon- 
strances to  her  good  easy  first  husband,  at  his  having  !<uch 
an  acquaintance  — ''  He  is  that ybu  and  that  shabby  that  1 
should  bo  ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him."  And  yet 
in  time  she  married  him,  and  from  henceforth  was  his 
slave,  with  no  other  thanks  than  growls  and  curses  hurled 
at  her  by  day,  and  muttered  in  his  sleep ;  for  *'  he  never 
turned  in  bed  without  an  oath." 

The  worst  victims  of  this  hallucination  have  not  even 
the  compensation  of  those  outbursts  of  penitence  which 
are  supposed  to  follow  transports  of  rage,  and  which,  while 
love  lasts,  are  so  touching  and  so  dear ;  for  the  people  who 
cast  a  permanent  gloom  around  them  don't  seem  to  know 
it.  The  man  of  merely  brutal  temper  is  probably  not  given 
to  scrutiny  of  any  kind,  any  more  than  a  raging  bull  or  a 
vicious  mule.  Happy  they  whose  own  temper  is  not  tried 
or  exasperated  by  rasping  contact  with  one  of  these  social 
monsters,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poor,  though  the 
scandals  they  cause  are  most  public  where  life  altogether 
has  fewest  concealments.  It  needs  a  very  fine  nature  not 
to  be  narrowed  and  soured  under  such  contact,  even  where 
it  is  borne  patiently  and  wisely.  A  daughter  or  wife  so 
circumstanced  sees  everything  through  a  distempered  me- 
dium. Kothing  can  be  viewed  on  its  own  merits,  but  pri- 
marily on  its  bearings  with  the  predominant  influence 
—  the  most  cramping  of  all  conditions  outside  the  inner 
self.  It  is  few  indeed  who  can  endure  such  bondage, 
though  they  seem  to  bear  it  well,  without  suffering,  not 
only  in  feeling,  but  in  character,  and  sinking  below  the 
level  to  which  happiness  and  intercourse  with  just  and 
gentle  natures  would  have  raised  them. 

Considering  what  a  power  ill-temper  is  in  the  world,  — 
what  engines  of  discomfort  are  even  its  slighter  exhibi- 
tions, what  a  misery  its  serious  outbreaks,  and  yet  how  gin- 
gerly it  has  to  be  touched  ;  how  careful  it  behooves  us  to  be 
against  attributing  it  to  those  with  whom  we  have  close 
personal  contact  ;  how  material  to  our  interests  to  preserve 
our  own  composure  by  avoiding  collisions  ;  how  indispen- 
sable it  is  in  polite  society  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it  j  how  in- 
cumbent on  us  as  Christians  to  be  lenient  where  it  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  to  put  favorable  constructions,  so  long  as 
they  are  possible  —  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  ill-temper  plays  a 
great  part  in  abstract  speculation,  where  our  tongues  and 
thoughts  have  fair  play ;  and  a  still  greater  in  works  of 
imagination  —  in  whatever  exhibits  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions in  action.  It  is  in  this  field  alone  that  the  world  can 
avenge  itself  on  ill-humor,  at  once  with  charity  and  dignity. 
Not  of  course  that  we  need  this  impersonal  field  for  the  ex- 
pression of  our  opinion  —  it  exhales  against  the  disturbers  of 
our  serenity  at  every  safe  opportunity  :  nothing  is  so  inter- 
esting as  the  temper  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  noth- 
ing elicits  and  quickens  our  critical  faculty  so  keenly.  It 
is  impossible  for  ordinary  human  nature  to  endure  the 
caprices  and  injuries  of  ill-temper  without  some  vent.  No 
people  get  their  deserts  more  surely,  from  some  quarter  or 
another,  than  the  passionate  or  the  peevish.  But  in  dis- 
cussing temper  on  the  basis  of  immediate  experience,  some 


element  of  humiliation  will  qualify  our  tone  of  superiority. 
Wo  have  been  subservient,  it  may  be,  on  the  purest  mo- 
tives of  prudence  or  patience ;  but  a  thorough  fit  of  ill- 
temper  ir  always  the  head,  and  those  subject  to  it  the  tail. 
In  ttie  delineation  of  tem{)er  all  this  is  reversed.  A  cul- 
prit is  arraigned  before  us  and  we  are  the  calm,  dispassion- 
ate Judges  —  our  experience  merely  a  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  picture.  We  are  in  a  diflerent  atmosphere  alto- 
gether from  the  personal  one.  It  is  from  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal wrongs,  from  no  rough  experiences,  that  the  masterly 
painter  of  the  humors  ana  passions  of  mankind  derives  hu 
knowledge  of  their  workings.  All  great  artists  in  this 
field  are  observers  rather  than  actors.  It  is  not  their  own 
sufierings  which  inspire  them,  or  the  suflerings  must  be  at 
least  remote,  and  only  severe  enough  to  assist  imagination 
in  its  perception.  It  is  sympathy,  not  experience.  The 
man  sitting  down  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  indig- 
nation to  describe  a  passion  would  make  rude  work  of  it, 
and  omit  all  the  delicate  touches.  We  should  not  know 
who  was  right  and  who  wrong ;  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  the  other  side  of  the  story.  The  best  painters  of  hu- 
man nature  in  this  line  at  least,  have,  as  far  as  their  biog- 
raphies are  to  be  trusted,  had  easv  tempers,  subjected  to 
no  harsh  trials.  Under  their  handling  we  are  let  into  the 
mechanism  of  ill-temper,  —  its  weak  side.  It  is  a  power 
while  we  are  subject  to  it ;  when  we  see  it  depicted  we  see 
it  a  weakness  and  flaw.  'The  giant  before  whom  the  reader 
has  trembled  now  makes  him  sport ;  the  fretfulness  which 
has  vexed  his  soul  now  affords  him  an  exquisite  diversion. 
It  is  an  exposure ;  but  if  we  once  suspected  in  the  author 
any  spirit  of  revenge,  any  indulgence  of  a  grudge,  the 
truth  of  the  picture  would  fall  under  suspicion.  We  doubt 
if  any  one  can  properly  appreciate  the  shades  of  imperfect 
ungoverned  temper  rendered  by  a  fine  hand,  without  time 
for  experience.  What  seems  fancy  to  the  young  reader 
grows  into  truth  as  his  knowledge  of  men  enlarges.  Not, 
as  we  say,  that  the  picture  is  a  portrait  —  no  mere  repro- 
duction stands  well  in  a  work  of  art  —  but  he  recognizes 
an  artist  sure  of  his  ground  :  given  a  certain  temper,  cir- 
cumstances would  produce  such  and  such  evidences  of  it. 

In  touching  upon  the  varieties  of  imperfect  temper,  we 
must,  then,  seek  our  illustrations  mainly  from  the  pages  of 
fiction.  That  of  real  life  is  obviously  closed  to  us,  except 
as  we  read  it  in  irresponsible  gossiping  anecdote  or  biog- 
raphy. And  here  a  double  reason  prevents  our  finding  much 
to  our  purpose.  The  biographer  is  unwilling  to  lower  his 
subject  in  the  eyes  of  his  reader,  and  a  passion  set  down  in 
black  and  white  has  generally  this  consequence  ;  and  if  he 
seeks  to  be  true  to  the  utmost,  the  materials  for  such  truth 
are  so  evanescent  that  after  a  few  years  he  may  indeed 
know  and  therefore  tell  us  that  his  subject  was  of  a  stormy 
or  peevish  temperament  —  this  may  still  be  notorious  — 
but  all  the  proofs  of  it  may  have  vanished  out  of  the 
world.  Boswell,  whose  observation  of  human  nature  al- 
most amounted  to  genius,  gives  Johnson  in  a  passion  with 
fine  effect ;  but  even  he  only  succeeds  by  an  instant  record, 
and  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  superhuman  candor. 

Johnson  had  that  strong  sense  of  personality  which  be- 
longs to  irritable  temper.  He  would  fly  out  on  abstract 
questions,  because  he  could  not  see  anything  without  self- 
reference.  "  I  can  love  all  mankind,"  says  he,  "  except  an 
American ;  "  here  was  a  relation  established,  and  then 
"  his  inflammable  corruption  bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he 
called  them  rascals,  robbers,  pirates ; "  and  on  Miss  Sea- 
ward putting  in  a  word  of  mild  reproof,  "  he  roared  out 
another  tremendous  volley  which  one  might  fancy  could  be 
heard  across  the  Atlantic."  No  caricature  of  comedy  rep- 
resents passion  in  more  lively  uncontrol  than  in  the  scene 
where  his  short-sightedness  is  alluded  to.  He  and  Dr. 
Percy  were  discussing  Pennant  on  Scotch  scenery. 

Johnson.     I  think  he  describes  very  well. 

Peicy.     I  travelled  after  him. 

Johnson.     And  I  travelled  after  him. 

Percy.  JJut,  my  good  friend,  you  are  short-sighted,  and  do 
not  see  so  well  as  I  do. 

I  wondered  at  Dr.  Percy  venturing  thus.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
nothing  at^the  time,  but  inflammable  particles  were  collecting 
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for  a  cloud  to  burst.  In  a  while  Dr.  Percy  said  something  more 
in  disparagement  of  Pennant. 

Johnson.  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind,  because 
he  did  not  find  everything  in  Northumberland. 

Percy  (feeling  the  stroke).  Sir,  you  may  be  as  rude  as  you 
please. 

Johnson.  Hold,  sir!  Don't  talk  of  rudeness  ;  remember,  sir, 
you  told  me  {puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent)  I  was 
short-sighted.  We  have  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  as 
rude  as  we  please. 

Percy.    Upon  my  honor,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil. 

Johnson.  I  cannot  say  so,  sir ;  for  I  did  mean  to  be  uncivil, 
thinking  you  had  been  uncivil. 

We  must  give  the  sequel,  as  illustrating  a  temper  pla- 
cable as  well  as  soon  angry. 

Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  hini  by  the  hand, 
assured  him  affectionately  that  his  meaning  had  been  misunder- 
stood.    Upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took  place. 

Johnson.    My  dear  sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant. 

Petulant  anger  is  so  far  ungenerous  that  it  naturally 
wreaks  itself  on  the  safest  object.  Boswell  not  being  easily 
offended  was  not  seldom  a  victim.  Once  he  ventured  to 
interpose  a  word  for  the  Americans,  and  to  regret  his 
friend's  prejudice.  Johnson  said  nothing,  but  the  cloud 
was  charged  with  sulphurous  vapor  which  was  afterwards 
to  burst  in  thunder ;  for  presently  the  conversation  turning 
on  a  gentleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London, 
Boswell  said :  — 

We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel 
with  him,  and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away. 

Johnson.  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  you  to  him.  If  your  company 
does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will. 

This  was  a  horrible  shock  for  which  there  was  no  visible 
cause.  I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a 
thing. 

Johnson.  Because,  sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Boswell.   But  why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge  directly  ? 

Johnson  (smiling).  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready.  A 
man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his  weapons. 

This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  also  an  example  of  that  quality  conspic- 
uous in  "  temper  "  —  a  lively  sense  of  what  is  due  to  self. 
The  petulant  person  constantly  says  and  does  disagreeable 
things,  because  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  take  notice  of 
certain  failures  of  such  duty  in  others.  Beauclerc  once 
sure  of  his  ground  ended  a  dispute  with  the  hazardous  re- 
mark, "  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  and  I  do."  Johnson 
owed  it  to  himself  —  in  the  presence  of  strangers  —  to  have 
the  last  word  :  so  — 

After  some  minutes,  during  which  dinner  and  the  glass  went 
on  cheerfully,  he  suddenly  asks  Mr.  Beauclerc,  "  How  came  you 
to  talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  '  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  but 
what  I  know  '  ?  One  thing  1  know  which  you  don't  seem  to 
know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil."  And  one  Hackman's  violent 
temper  coming  on  the  taj)is  he  improves  the  occasion  :  "  It  was 
his  duty  to  command  his  temper  as  my  friend  Mr.  Beauclerc 
should  have  commanded  his  some  time  ago." 

Beauclerc.    I  should  learn  of  you,  sir. 

Johnson.  Sir,  you  have  given  me  opportunities  of  learning 
when  I  have  been  in  your  company. 

A  temper  indulged  seldom  confines  itself  to  one  mode. 
All  the  terms  —  petulant,  angry,  peevish,  fretful,  impetu- 
ous, irritable  are  applied  to  Johnson's  "unhappy  temper." 
Gigantic  in  everything,  his  temper  was  of  the  same  mould. 
It  is  no  slight  testimony  to  his  character  and  genius,  to  his 
innate  kindliness  of  nature,  that,  being  what  it  was,  he  does 
not  live  in  men's  minds  associated  with  that  one  idea  — 
that  we  can  regard  his  temper  as  an  accident,  the  effect  of 
disease,  not  as  the  man  himself;  and  a  still  greater  testi- 
mony to  the  worth  of  his  heart  that  he  could  kevp  his 
friends  and  yet  treat  them  in  the  way  he  did  when  the  fit 
was  on  him.  For  with  more  ordinary  friendships  it  is  as 
Cowper  writei!,  — 


A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion  ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  temper  is  to  alienate.  The 
pain  inflicted  by  its  stings  and  outrages,  however  we  may 
nerve  ourselves  to  bear  it,  by  degrees  possesses  the  feelings 
and  imagination  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. Our  judgment  appreciates  the  counterbalancing 
excellences;  but  the  person  whose  frequent  mood  it  is  to 
give  pain  —  and  it  is  the  one  object  of  all  manifestations 
of  temper  to  do  so  —  separates  himself  from  our  sym- 
pathies, when  he  has  done  it  once  too  often,  by  a  gap  not 
easily  bridged  over. 

Temper  in  some  people  does  not  need  a  personal  object 
for  its  indulgence ;  and  in  this  case,  though  we  don't  like 
him  the  better  for  it,  we  put  up  with  the  annoyance  in  a 
more  tolerant  spirit.  The  grumbler  is  of  this  type,  who 
can't  be  put  out  of  his  way  without  making  others  uncom- 
fortable, but  does  not  make  this  his  first  object.  The 
times,  as  they  affect  him,  are  out  of  joint,  and  he  must  have 
his- fling  at  them.  Miss  Austen,  whose  forte  is  delicate 
touches,  depicts  this  temper  most  felicitously  in  John 
Knightly,  Emma's  brother-in-law  —  clever,  domestic,  re- 
spectable, not  so  often  unreasonably  cross  as  to  deserve  the 
reproach  of  being  ill-tempered,  but  capable  of  being  some- 
times out  of  humor,  and  "  whose  feelings  must  always  be  of 
great  importance  to  his  companions."  These  feelings  were 
injured  by  having  to  go  to  a  dinner-party  one  winter's  day. 
His  temper  exhales  in  general  principles,  in  a  strain  very 
familiar  to  many  of  us  :  — 

A  man  must  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself  when  he 
asks  people  to  leave  their  own  fireside  and  encounter  such  a  day 
as  this,  for  the  sake  of  coming  to  see  him.  He  must  think  him- 
self a  most  agreeable  fellow.  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing.  It  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  —  actually  snowing  at  this  moment ! 
The  folly  of  not  allowing  people  to  be  comfortable  at  home; 
and  the  folly  of  people's  not  staying  at  home  comfortably  when 
they  can !  If  we  were  obliged  to  go  out  such  an  evening  as 
this,  by  any  call  of  duty  or  business,  what  a  hardship  we  should 
deem  it ;  — and  here  we  are,  probably  with  rather  thinner  cloth- 
ing than  usual,  setting  forward  voluntarily,  without  excuse,  in 
defiance  of  the  voice  of  nature,  which  tells  man,  in  everything 
given  to  his  view  or  his  feelings,  to  stay  at  home  himself  and 
keep  all  under  shelter  that  he  can  ;  here  are  we  setting  forward 
to  spend  five  dull  hours  in  another  man's  house,  with  nothing 
to  say  or  hear  that  was  not  said  and  heard  yestei-day,  and  may 
not  be  said  and  heard  again  to-morrow.  Going  in  dismal 
weather,  to  return  probably  in  worse.  Four  horses  and  four 
servants  taken  out  for  nothing  but  to  convey  five  idle,  shivering 
creatures  into  colder  rooms  and  worse  company  than  they  might 
have  had  at  home. 

But  grumbling  indulged,  rarely  ends  without  the  craving 
for  revenge  on  something  more  tangible  than  society.  By 
the  end  of  the  evening  this  eloquent  and  reasoning  grum- 
bler finds  a  victim  in  poor  helpless,  nervous  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  whose  temperament  is  too  familiar  to  the  reader  for 
further  definition.  "  This  will  prove  a  spirited  beginning 
for  your  winter  engagements,  sir,"  he  cries  in  inhuman 
banter.  "  I  admired  your  resolution  very  much  in  ven- 
turing out  on  such  weather,  for  of  course  you  saw  there 
would  be  snow  very  soon.  I  admired  your  spirit ;  and  1 
dare  say  we  shall  get  home  very  well.  We  are  two  car- 
riages ;  if  one  is  blown  over  in  the  bleak  part  of  the  com- 
mon field,  there  will  be  the  other  at  hand.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  all  be  safe  at  home  before  midnight." 

Grumblers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  need  any  other  form  of  sym- 
pathy than  respectful  attention.  They  do  not  care  to  wake 
the  spirit  in  others.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  fretful 
temperament,  which  desires  to  irritate,  and  resents  passive 
meekness.  Lisbeth  in  "  Adam  Bede,"  "  at  once  patient  and 
complaining,  self-renouncing  and  exacting,"  whose  wail  was 
to  Adam  the  most  irritating  of  all  sounds,  resents  in  her  son 
Seth  the  immovable  sweetness  of  his  temper.  "Thee  was 
allays  like  a  bag  o'  meal  that  can  ne'er  be  bruised."     She 
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longed  for  something  to  fret  against,  to  hurt  in  its  reeist- 
ance,  to  provoke  to  response  in  kind ;  therefore  she  loved 
Adam  best,  who  would  give  a  sharp  answer,  and  illustrate 
the  author's  observation  that  "  we  are  ant  to  be  kinder  to 
the  brutes  that  love  us  than  the  women  tnat  love  us.  Is  it 
that  the  brutes  are  dumb  ?  "  and  yet  fretfulness  is  timid 
and  cowardly,  and  presumes  on  tolerance  and  forbearance. 
Perhaps  all  active  forms  of  temper  that  exercise  themselves 
in  deviwing  jji-ovocations  act  on  the  expectation  of  an 
answer  in  kind  — they  wish  to  irritate,  not  merely  to  crush 
into  tremblin"  subservience.  The  sullen  temper  can  nour- 
ish itself  in  silence  —  waiting  to  be  roused.  There  is  a  sort 
of  temper  that  barks  out  its  ill-humor,  and  vents  itself  after 
fits  of  moody  silence  in  short  sharp  insults  and  injuries,  re* 
lapsing  into  sullenness  again.  >Ye  should  call  this  the 
least  enjoyable  ill  temper  to  its  possessor,  except  that 
Charles  Lamb  has  recorded  the  pleasures  of  a  sulky  fit  in 
a  way  to  touch  every  one's  conscience.  Sullenness  is  the 
familiar  demon  that  has  spoiled  many  a  seeming  prosperity. 
Self-love  and  morosity,  says  the  ancient  moralist,  together 
with  luxury  and  etFeminacy,  breed  long  Jits  of  anger,  which 
gather  in  the  soul  like  a  swarm  of  wasps.  In  its  passive 
state,  on  the  defensive,  it  is  well  rendered  in  the  play. 
Sullen,  after  being  tipsy  overnight,  enters  on  the  scene. 

Sullen.     My  head  aches  consumcdly. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  dear,  to  drink  tea  with 
us  this  morning?     It  may  do  your  head  good. 

Sullen.     No. 

Dorinda.     Coffee,  brother? 

Sullen.    Pshaw ! 

Mrs.  Sullen.  Will  you  please  to  dress  and  go  to  church  with 
me  ?     The  air  may  help  you. 

Sullen.     Scrub ! 

Enter  Scrub.. 

Scrub.     Sir  ? 

Sullen.     What  day  of  the  week  is  this  ? 

Scrub.     Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Sullen.  Sunday  !  bring  me  a  dram  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  set  out 
the  venison  pasty  and  a  tankard  of  strong  beer  upon  the  hall 
table  :  I'll  go  to  breakfast. 

Dorinda.  Stay,  stay,  brother  !  you  shan't  go  off  so  ;  you  were 
very  naughty  last  night,  and  must  make  your  wife  reparation. 
Come,  come,  brother,  won't  you  ask  pardon  t 

Sullen.     For  what? 

Dorinda.     For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Sullen.     I  can  afford  it,  can't  I  ? 

Mrs.  Sullen.     But  I  can't,  sir. 

Sullen.     Then  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
borne. 

Sullen.     I'm  glad  on't. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  treat  me  thus 
inhumanly  ? 

Sullen.     Scrub. 

Scrub.     Sir. 

Sullen.     Get  things  ready  to  shave  my  head.  [Exit. 

This,  we  suspect,  is  the  only  temper  which  has  no  attrac- 
tions to  the  female  bosom,  —  it  is  chronic,  and  independent 
of  provocations.  It  rouses  to  the  highest  pitch  the  temper 
exposed  to  it,  but  in  its  turn  is  like  Lisbeth's  bag  of  meal, 
when  the  weaker  impetuous  spirit  hurls  itself  against  it. 
More  than  its  match  in  brutality,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has 
drawn  a  violent  temper,  which  he  represents  as  exercising  a 
fascination  on  woman.  The  readers  of  his  excellent  novel, 
"  Can  you  Forgive  Her  ?  "  —  than  which  fiction  possesses 
few  tales  more  readable  —  will  recall  George  Vavasor,  who 
has  power  to  make  his  heroine  jilt  her  respectable  lover, 
through  the  mere  instrumentality  of  selfishness  and  ill 
temper,  a  temper  that  paints  itself  on  a  huge  cicatrice  on 
his  cheek,  turning  it  red  like  a  newly-cut  gash  whenever 
passion  is  roused.  The  character  is  energetically  drawn, 
and  would  be  powerful  and  tragic  but  for  a  certain  sense  of 
amusement  evident  in  the  genial  author  at  his  own  ogre- 
like creation.  The  secret  satisfaction  Vavasor  finds  in 
making  calculations  how  to  commit  murder  without  detec- 
tion, are  no  doubt  natural ;  but  when  the  City  refused  to 
discount  Alice's  paper,  and  he  makes  his  calculations  about 
murdering  it :    "  Could  not  a  river  of  strychnine  be  turned 


on  round  the  Exchange  about  luncheon-time?  "  we  see 
Mr.  Trolloi>e'B  imagination  revolts  from  horrors,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  burlestjue,  carrying  the  reader  with  him,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  string  of  curses,  finds  himself 
recalling  the  provincial  lady's  refX)rt  of  her  sporting  friend 
who  biul  been  out  cumini/  all  the  morning.  And  true 
enough,  violent  temper  lit  ridiculous,  only  its  terrors  will 
not  allow  those  who  suffer  from  it  to  see  and  relish  its  real 
grotewjueness.  It  is  when  we  survey  it,  caged,  through  the 
secure  bars  of  print,  with  some  master  student  of  the  pro- 
fession for  showman,  that  we  can  appreciate  its  absurd  side. 
Shakespeare's  old  Duke  of  York  bawling  for  bis  boots  is 
amusing  to  the  reader,  but  terrible  to  his  old  Duchess  and 
^e  son  he  resolves  to  denounce.  Even  Lear's  passion,  the 
grandest  and  most  eloquent  that  man  has  painted,  creates 
a  smile,  as  with  growing  rage  he  reverU  to  the  indignity  put 
on  his  follower:  "But  who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks?" 
But  it  is  not  only  the  impotence  of  anger  which  strikes  the 
mere  observer  with  patronizing  amusement.  He  must  be 
a  dull  fellow  indeed  who  has  not  something  clever  to  say 
when  in  a  passion.  If  a  man  has  any  wit  in  him,  perfect 
unrestraint  brings  it  out;  hence  comedy  and  farce  depend 
much  upon  temper  for  their  liveliest  scenes.  Passion  makes 
a  man  unaflected.  Nobody  is  more  himself  than  when  he 
loses  himself.  Sheridan  makes  all  his  people  too  wittv  for 
nature ;  but  we  acknowledge  our  kindred  with  Sir  Anthony 
in  a  rage  rather  than  with  Acres  in  cool  blood :  his  new 
system  of  oaths  is  bevond  us,  but  we  can  at  least  recall 
occasions  when  we  felt  it  easy  to  speak  our  minds,  when 
passion  gave  us  the  feeling  of  something  more  like  eloquence 
than  we  had  known  before,  and  a  vocabulary  became  ours 
that  in  our  passive  moments  we  have  sought  afler  in  vain. 
How  readily  his  periods  flow,  how  expansive  his  ideas  I 
"  Take  care :  the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at 
last  1  but  mark,  I  give  you  six  hours  and  a  half  to  consider 
of  this;  if  then  you  agree,  without  any  condition,  to  do 
everything  on  earth  that  I  choose,  why,  I  may  in  time  for- 
give you  —  if  not,  don't  enter  the  same  hembphere  with 
me  I.  don't  dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  same 
light  with  me,  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your 
own  !  I'll  strip  you  of  your  commission  ;  I'll  lodge  a  five-and- 
threepence  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall  live  on 
the  interest  ;  I'll  disown  you.  I'll  disinherit  you,  and  hang 
me  if  I  ever  call  you  Jack  again  I  "  Nor  need  we  consider 
his  reference  to  sun  and  atmosphere  as  beyond  the  stretch 
of  our  imagination,  if  the  rage  be  but  high  enough  pitched. 
This  earth  seems  a  little  spot  to  a  man  in  a  passion;  he 
inevitably  looks  below  or  beyond  it.  "Nothing,"  writes 
Sydney  Smith,  "  can  exceed  the  fury  of  the  Whigs  (on  be- 
ing thrown  out)  ;  they  mean  not  only  to  change  everything 
upon  the  earth,  but  to  alter  the  tides,  to  suspend  the  prin- 
ciples of  gravitation  and  vegetation,  and  to  tear  down  the 
solar  system." 

But  we  have  wandered  into  the  heroics  of  our  subject, 
where  our  experience  has  to  strengthen  itself  with  borrowed 
knowledge.  Let  us  return  to  the  domestic  home-fireside 
view  —  to  the  exhibitions  of  temper  that  tease  or  fret  with- 
out making  us  altogether  miserable,  or  those  who  allow 
themselves  in  ill-humor  monsters.  Take,  for  example, 
the  carping  temper  —  the  fretfulness  that  wears  itself  and 
those  about  it,  yet  never  grows  into  passion,  or  loses  self- 
control  beyond  its  first  stage ;  the  dislike  to  acquiescence 
in  anything,  the  desire  to  assert  itself  and  to  be  prominent. 
There  are  good  people  even,  who  will  make  great  sacrifices 
for  others,  but  whose  temper  renders  them  enemies  to  com- 
fort, or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  any  comfort  they  have 
not  a  hand  in.  The  eye  wanders  in  search  of  a  grievance 
or  an  objection,  an  inner  splenetic  humor  forbids  repose 
and  ruflSes  the  general  atmosphere.  This  is  the  melancholpr 
form.  There  is  a  sprightly  habit  of  carping  quite  as  irri- 
tating, and  producing  a  wider  disturbance.  A  thoroughly 
irritable  temper  is  consistent  with  self-control.  The  wise 
man  afflicted  with  it  knows  he  cannot  trust  himself,  and  is 
on  his  guard.  But  there  is  a  half-control  which  rushes  into 
the  arena  of  dispute,  safe  never  to  transgress  conventional 
civility,  but  keeping  others  on  thorns,  expecting  that  the 
threatening  storm  will  surely  burst  over  them.     Husbands 
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and  wives  sometimes  treat  their  friends  to  scenes  of  alterca- 
tion which  just  stop  short  of  quarrel,  like  Mr.  Hotspur  and 
his  lady  in  the  Spectator,  who  in  a  room  full  of  friends  are 
ever  saying  something  smart  to  each  other,  and  that  but 
just  within  rules,  so  that  the  whole  company  stand  in  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  suspense  for  fear  of  their  falling  into 
extremities.  The  complainant  in  this  case  can  only  wish 
they  hated  each  other  a  little  more  seriously.  "If  they 
would  only  be  so  discreet  as  to  hate  from  the  very  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  their  aversion  would  be  too  strong  for  gibes 
every  moment."  It  is  a  wonder  that  affection  can  stand 
the  wear  of  two  such  tempers  in  collision.  They  think 
it  does  ;  but  that  is  questionable  love  which  likes  to  make 
its  object  feel  in  the  wrong,  and  have  the  worst  of  things, 
though  but  in  an  argument  or  a  question  of  fact. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  a  habit  of  contradiction  as 
such  comes  under  the  description  of  ill  temper.  It  is  in- 
grained in  some  natures,  and  independent  of  provocation. 
Now  we  generally  regard  temper  in  its  relation  to  others, 
as  we  excite  its  outbursts  and  experience  its  inconven- 
iences. But  contradiction,  though  it  is  a  prominent  feature, 
and  indulged  smiling  and  in  cold  blood,  is  akin  to  temper 
in  the  marked  feature  of  being  blind  to  reason,  and  there- 
fore needing  management  and  finesse  in  those  exposed  to 
it.  We  have  to  circumvent  it  by  concealing  our  bias  or 
the  force  of  our  opinion,  recognizing  an  inability  to  agree 
with  others,  —  an  imperious  necessity  to  take  the  opposite 
side,  such  as  led  Thomas  Sudden  to  stay  behind  in  West- 
minster Hall  when  the  shake  in  the  roof  happened,  because 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  asserted  it  was  coming  down. 

We  feel  disposed  to  think  that  women  have  improved  in 
the  matter  of  commanding  their  tempers  since  the  great 
essayist's  time.  The  tempers  that  used  to  explode  have 
trained  themselves  into  decency.  The  sight  of  a  woman 
of  birth  and  fashion  in  a  downright  passion  must  at  one 
time  have  been  a  common  one,  or  the  sex  was  much  ma- 
ligned by  poets  and  moralists.  There  must  have  been 
some  ground  in  fact  for  the  scene  given  with  so  much  spirit 
by  Tom  Megget,  the  bachelor  friend  of  henpecked  Mr. 
Freeman,  when,  upon  his  admonitions,  the  pretty  wife's 
softness  turned  so  suddenly  into  rage,  and  "  she  threw  the 
scalding  tea-kettle  on  your  humble  servant,"  from  thence 
flying  at  her  husband's  periwig  —  no  doubt  a  very  tempt- 
ing and  suggestive  object  of  attack.  The  arguments  used, 
thougli  irritating  to  the  person  immediately  addressed,  were 
very  likely  to  prove  dissuasives  with  fair  readers,  if  any 
were  really  disposed  to  such  excesses.  "  Look  you, 
madam,"  cries  the  exasperating  Tom,  "  I  have  nothing  to 
say  in  this  matter ;  but  you  ought  to  consider  you  are  now 
past  a  chicken.  This  humor,  which  was  well  enough  in  a 
girl,  is  insufferable  in  a  woman  of  your  motherly  charac- 
ter." Well  enoiigh  in  a  yirl !  this  explains  a  good  deal. 
All  contemporary  literature  shows  us  girls  of  fifteen  in 
society  and  encouraged  in  every  childish  caprice.  Called 
fifteen,  at  any  rate,  by  their  adorers.  It  is  these  whom 
grave  Clarissa  seems  to  warn  in  her  fine  encomium  on 
good-humor :  — 

What  then  remains,  but  well  our  powers  to  use, 
And  keep  j^ood-humor  still,  whate'er  we  lose  ? 
And,  trust  me,  dear  !  good  humor  can  prevail 
When  airo  and  flights  and  screams  and  scoldings  fail. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

It  must  have  been  an  affair  of  nicety  to  know  when  to  stop 
flying  into  a  frenzy.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  describ- 
ing Queen  Caroline  at  her  trial,  certainly  does  not  restrict 
the  period  unduly,  when  she  decides  that  no  woman  after 
fifty  looks  the  better  for  being  in  a  passion.  Ungovernable 
tempers  are  probably  rarer  than  they  used  to  be  in  both 
sexes.  For  one  thing,  servants  won't  put  up  with  what 
tht-y  once  'lid,  when  kicks  and  coups  de  baton  were  atonel 
for  by  a  pistole  or  half  a  crown,  and  when  we  read  of  pas- 
sionate masters  whose  servants  used  to  throw  themselves 
in  their  way  for  the  sake  of  the  liberal  compensation  sure 
to  follow.  But  not  only  is  the  spirit  of  the  .servant-class 
elevated,  but  fidelity  is  not  the  same  virtue.     There  was 


something  in  having  a  master  that  icas  a  master,  and  knew 
how  to  show  it,  when  service  was  undertaken  for  life  ;  and 
room  for  natural  pride  in  understanding  his  humors,  and 
knowing  how  to  manage  them,  and  so  to  protect  him  from 
less  indulgent  scrutiny.  When  Miss  Bremer's  fine  character 
"Ma  Chore  Mere"  is  supposed  to  be  dying,  and  her  de- 
voted maid  Elsa  is  advised  to  console  herself  by  the  thought 
of  her  beloved  mistress  in  heaven.  —  "  But  what  shall  I  do 
without  her?"  is  the  reply;  "and  then  she  must  have 
somebody  in  heaven  to  wait  upon  her,  and  be  at  her  hand 
night  and  day."  "  She  will  be  with  the  angels  then,  Elsa." 
"  Ah,  dear  madam  !  they  could  not  conform  to  her  temper 
as  I  can.     They  have  not  lived  with  her  forty  years." 

People  complain  of  the  growing  independence  of  ser- 
vants ;  but,  however  trying  to  the  housekeeper,  it  has  its 
moral  use.  Our  present  relation  with  our  domestics  is  a 
training  of  temper  which  the  world  has  wanted  till  the 
nineteenth  century.  Such  tempers  as  Squire  Western's,  for 
instance,  could  hardly  grow  into  what  they  were  without 
dependents  to  kick  and  cuff  at  will  from  childhood  up- 
wards. Most  furious  tempers  are  what  they  are  from  hav- 
ing had  their  sway  unchecked  from  the  first —  an  unresist- 
ing somebody  to  bully.  Servants,  to  judge  from  books  and 
records,  used  to  be  the  natural  objects  for  8uch  amenities  ; 
but  now  the  most  irritable  of  masters  or  mistresses,  whomso- 
ever else  they  fly  out  upon,  learn  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
their  head  towards  the  "  tolerable  "  cook  they  would  be  at 
their  wits'  end  to  replace. 

Another  training  is  to  be  found  in  games  and  social 
amusements,  which  are  growing  more  and  more  into  a  busi- 
ness of  life.  We  give,  many  of  us,  a  preposterous  amount  of 
time  to  sport ;  but  being  an  occupation,  not  simply  a  relax- 
ation, it  has  to  be  made  a  business  of,  and  subjected  to 
stringent  rules.  To  fail,  and  lose  with  a  good  grace,  is  a 
discipline  people  must  learn,  old  or  young,  boys  or  girls, 
when  they  are  playing  every  day  and  all  day  long.  For  a 
girl  to  be  put  out  at  croquet  is  the  worst  breeding  ;  and  we 
doubt  if  such  a  schoolboy  as  Howley  must  have  been  would 
now  allow  himself  the  loser's  satisfaction  recorded  by  his 
adversary  in  the  "  Singleton  Letters."  "  I  was,"  writes 
Sydney  Smith,  "  at  school  and  college  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Fifty-three  years  ago  he  knocked  me  down 
with  a  chess-board  for  checkmating  him,  and  now  he  is  at- 
tempting to  take  away  my  patronage.  I  believe  these  are 
the  only  two  acts  of  violence  he  ever  committed  in  his  life." 
It  is  where  life  is  hard  work  and  play  is  an  eagerly  snatched 
recreation,  that  the  temper  is  off  its  guard  and  irritation 
shows  itself  It  seems  so  hard  that  the  rare  holiday  should 
be  spoilt  —  hence  Uncle  Kimble,  who  was  tolerant  and 
cheerful,  let  what  would  betide  in  business-hours,  became 
inteuise  and  bitter  over  cards,  quarrelled  over  the  odd 
trick,  "  shuffling  before  his  adversary's  deal  with  a  glare  of 
suspicion,  and  turning  up  a  mean  trump-card  with  an  air 
of  inexpressible  disgust,  as  if  in  a  world  where  such  things 
could  happen  one  might  as  well  enter  on  a  course  of  reck- 
less profligacy." 

Few  men  have  sweet  tempers,  or  hold  such  as  they  pos- 
sess under  steady,  invariable  control,  though  there  are  men 
who,  without  this  sweetness  of  nature,  however  much  tried, 
never  seem  to  lose  their  self-command.  No  public  man  caii 
get  on  long  who  has  not  his  temper  well  in  hand  ;  but  with 
the  same  amount  of  inflammable  particles,  men  differ  very 
much  on  the  occasions  that  set  fire  to  them.  Some  peo- 
ple who  are  all  composure  when  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect and  justly  excuse  an  explosion,  will  break  down  into 
peevishness  or  passing  frenzy  on  slight  provocations.  We 
have  known  men,  quite  remarkable  for  a  well-bred  serenity, 
be  unreasonably  and  childishly  testy  at  some  transient  an- 
noyance of  a  sort  they  are  not  used  to.  Highly  sensitive 
organizations  and  intellects  kept  on  the  stretch  are  always 
irritable.  De  Quincey,  who  has  no  heroes,  says  that 
Wordsworth,  with  all  his  philosophy,  had  fits  of  ill  tem- 
per, though  the  unexampled  sweetness  of  his  wife's  temper 
made  it  impossible  to  quarrel  with  her.  Nor  does  the  field 
in  which  temper  exercises  itself  make  much  xlifl'erence.  A 
divine  defending  his  favorite  views  is  as  peppery  as  any 
layman;  while  he  flushes,  and  his  eye  gleams  and  scintil- 
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lates  with  less  consciousness  of  the  spirit  that  rouses  the 
glare,  than  the  disputant  in  secular  matters  —  the  distinc- 
tion between  zeal  and  temper  being  more  easily  drawn  by 
his  opponent  or  observer  than  by  himself.  How  often  we 
read  of  nieetinj^s  between  religious  or  philanthropic  leaders, 
looked  forward  to  as  a  great  occasion  by  their  followers, 
leaving  only  painful  regrets,  through  some  accidental  spark 
falling  upon  the  combustible  clement  in  the  composition  of 
one  or  both  I  The  two  great  hymn-writers  and  good  Chris- 
tians, Newton  and  Toplady,  met  but  once,  and  but  for  a 
few  minutes,  yet  something  passed  — a  trifling  jest  — which 
upset  Toplady's  equanimity,  and  made  his  parting  words, 
we  are  told  by  the  friendly  bystander,  not  very  courteous. 
There  arc  times  when  men  think  they  do  well  to  be  angry, 
and  attribute  their  display  of  ill-temper  to  a  holy  impulse, 
while  the  observer  sees  only  a  common  pet  —  exposing  it- 
self at  the  most  unsuitable  moment  —  at  the  tkilure  of 
their  efTorts  to  attract  and  impress,  perhaps  to  shine.  The 
preacher  is  particularly  subject  to  the  temptation  of  an 
angry  remonstrance  uttered  in  this  spirit.  It  must  be  hard 
to  feel  your  best  passages  lost  through  the  restlessness  of 
school  children  or  the  infectious  inattention  of  the  singing 
gallery ;  but  it  seldom  answers  to  allow  the  chafed  spirit  its 
fling.  If  the  interruption  becomes  unbearable — and  in 
rustic  or  artisan  congregations,  where  children  predomi- 
nate, it  sometimes  does  so  —  it  is  better  to  seem  at  a  loss 
for  a  fitting  form  of  remonstrance,  than  to  have  it  at  the 
tongue's  end.  "  You  boys  ain't  still  at  all,"  said  a  much- 
tried  curate;  "  not  at  all  still,  not  still  at  all,  you 
ain't."  Much  rather  would  we  hear  a  rebuke  in  this  plain- 
tive, mild,  hesitating  key  —  forgetful  of  self  and  tender  to 
human  infirmities  —  than  the  most  eloquent  denunciation 
which  seemed  to  confound  the  words  of  the  preacher  with 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  addressed  the  whisperer  as  a 
wilful  hinderer  of  the  Gospel  message,  or  the  clodhopping 
lout  as  the  destroyer  of  souls,  who  but  for  the  distraction 
caused  by  his  boots  might  have  been  saved  to  all  eternity. 
The  parson  may  be  in  a  passion  without  knowing  it,  but 
not  without  the  congregation  being  quite  alive  to  it,  and 
the  remembrance  of  a  scene  outliving  every  other  effect  of 
his  discourse. 

Thackeray  has  more  than  once  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
of  a  thoroughly  bad  temper,  as  securing  the  best  of  every- 
thing to  its  possessors,  because  the  people  about  them  know 
there  will  be  no  peace  if  they  don't  get  it.  Certainly  a  bad 
wilful  temper  does  often  seem  favorable  to  health.  The 
man  who  has  been  a  Turk  all  his  life  lives  long  to  plague 
all  about  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rich  man's 
temper  is  often  a  sermon  of  content  to  his  poorer  neigh- 
bors. It  is  a  false  alchemy  that  turns  his  gol(jl  into  stones. 
Would  they  have  his  money  if  his  sourness  and  discontent 
must  go  along  with  it  ? 

We  may  discuss  temper  with  illustrations  to  advantage, 
if  we  do  not  look  too  near  home  for  these  illustrations,  or 
expend  our  curiosity  in  vagrant  mental  inquiries  among 
our  neighbors.  One  thing  is  certain  :  those  with  whom  we 
pass  our  lives  had  best  not  be  subjects  of  too  curious  anal- 
ysis. Nature  throws  a  veil  over  loving  eyes.  Until  affec- 
tion is  too  sorely  provoked,  it  is  inexact  at  definitions,  and. 
calls  ill  temper  a  loay  —  an  accident  for  which  the  owner 
is  irresponsible  —  a  physical  weakness  by  which  he  is  the 
greatest  sufferer.  When  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  call  ill  tempers  by  their 
right  names,  the  charm  of  family  life  is  over.  But  ques- 
tions we  had  better  not  set  our  judgment  to  solve  about 
others  are  very  proper  concerning  ourselves.  In  fact,  the 
subject  is  very  superficially  gone  into  if  we  do  not  slip  into 
personal  applications  by  the  way.  Ill  temper  is  malignity 
while  it  lasts,  and  will  show  signs  of  its  working.  Do 
quarrels  gather  round  us  ?  Are  we  "  fruitful  hot  water," 
living  in  a  commotion  ?  Are  people  solicitous  to  please  us, 
as  though  it  were  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  so  —  vigilant  to 
Bee  how  we  take  things,  forward  with  apologies,  anxious  in 
civilities  ?  Are  we  bent  on  giving  pleasure  our  way,  and 
vexed  when  people  prefer  their  own  ?  Do  we  lose  our 
triends  by  an  exceptional  inconstancy  on  their  part? 
Have  we  a  large  stock  of  grievances?     Do  we  find  a  great 


many  people  irritable,  unreasonable,  disagreeable,  and 
consider  it  due  to  ourselves  to  let  them  know  our  opinion  ? 
If  conscience  g^res  an  aflirmative  answer,  then  we  may  be 
sure  we  have  a  temper  that  would  come  under  some  other 
denomination  than  sweet,  or  good,  or  even  well-regulated 
—  a  temper  to  be  mended,  a  task  to  take  in  hand. 


MARRIED  LIFE   IN  CHINA. 

Vert  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  married  life 
of  the  Chinese,  but  nevertheless  their  habits  and  customs 
in  this  respect  are  very  minute,  and  bv  no  means  devoid  of 
interest.  The  patriarchal  system  of  the  country  is  ex- 
hibited, on  a  small  scale,  in  all  Chinese  households ;  for  aa 
the  emperor  claims  to  be,  and  theoretically  is,  the  absolute 
and  despotic  ruler  of  his  subjects,  so  every  father  exercises 
a  similar  power  over  his  family,  even  claiming  the  right  to 
sell  his  children  as  slaves. 

A  woman  in  China,  when  once  she  is  married,  and  has 
assumed  her  husband's  clan-name,  becomes  part  and  parcel 
of  his  family,  and  henceforward  she  has  but  a  slight  con- 
nection with  her  own  relations,  her  duty  and  obedience 
being  entirely  transferred  to  her  husband  and  his  parents, 
the  latter  of  whom,  sad  to  relate,  frequently  treat  her  with 
great  cruelty,  and  more  as  a  slave  than  a  daughter-in-law. 
The  Chinese  wife's  great  hope  and  ambition  are  that  she 
may  have  maleoff!>pring  to  perpetuate  her  husband's  name, 
to  care  for  and  support  him  in  old  age,  and,  after  death,  to 
watch  over  and  oiler  sacrifices  at  his  grave,  and  at  stated 
periods  to  burn  incense  before  his  tablet  If  she  chance  to 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  children,  or  only  daughters, 
there  is  rarely  any  happiness  in  store  for  her  in  her  married 
life,  and  her  husband  is  very  likely  to  take  to  himself  a 
concubine,  if  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  hoping  thereby  to  at- 
tain the  darling  wish  of  his  heart. 

When  women  have  no  children  they  supplicate  the  god- 
dess Hui-fu  Fu-jen  to  aid  them  and  send  them  sons,  for,  if 
possible,  they  would  rather  not  have  daughters.  If  a  man 
have  no  sons  he  is  thought  to  *'  live  without  honor  and  die 
unhappy ; "  and  so  eager  is  a  Chinaman  for  a  male  heir, 
that,  failing  a  son  of  his  own,  he  will  adopt  one  from  his 
brothers'  families,  if  he  can  get  one.  Occasionally,  too, 
from  this  all-absorbing  desire  for  a  son,  parents  will  bribe 
a  nurse  to  get  some  poor  man's  boy  and  substitute  him  for 
a  newly-born  daughter.  In  the  exaggerated  phraseology 
common  to  the  Chinese,  those  who  do  this  are  said  "  Tou 
lung,  huan  fcng,"  that  is,  to  steal  a  dragon  and  exchange  it 
for  a  phoenix. 

The  following  customs,  related  in  the  •'  Social  Life  of 
the  Chinese,"  are  rather  amusing,  and  show  what  devices 
women  in  the  Celestial  Empire  will  resort  to  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  thereby  be  blessed  with  children.  Every 
year,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  and 
eighth  Chinese  moons,  several  of  the  most  popular  temples 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  goddess  of  children,  commonly 
called  "Mother,"  are  frequented  by  married,  but  childless, 
women,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  of  a  kind  of  shoe 
belonging  to  her.  Those  who  come  for  a  shoe  burn  incense 
and  candles  before  the  image  of  "  Mother,"  and  vow  that 
they  will  offer  a  thanksgiving,  if  she  will  aid  fhem  in  bear- 
ing a  male  child.  The  shoe  is  taken  home  and  placed  in 
the  niche  which  holds  the  family  image  of  the  goddess, 
where  it  is  worshipped  in  connection  with  "  Mother," 
though  not  separately,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  each 
moon  ;  fresh  flowers  are  then  offered  up.  and  incense,  can- 
dles, and  mock-money  are  burned.  When  the  child  thus 
prayed  for  is  born,  should  such  a  fortunate  event  take 
place,  the  happy  mother,  in  accordance  with  her  vow, 
causes  two  shoes  to  be  made  like  the  one  obtained  from  the 
temple.  These  two  and  the  original  one  are  brought  to 
the  temple  with  her  thank-offering,  which  generally  consists  • 
of  several  plates  of  food.  Some  women,  instead  of  asking 
for  a  shoe  of  the  goddess,  beg  some  of  the  flowers  which  she 
usually  has  in  her  hands  or  in  a  flower-vase  near  by.  The 
shoe  is  lent,  but  the  flowers  are  given.     On  reaching  home 
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some  women  fasten  the  flowers  thus  obtained  in  their  hair, 
whilst  others  place  them  in  a  vase  near  the  niche  mentioned 
above.  Should  the  suppliants  not  become  mothers,  no 
thanksgiving  would  be  expected  by  the  goddess  whose  aid 
had  been  invoked. 

When  a  son  is  born  there  are  great  rejoicings  in  a  fam- 
ily, and  shortly  afterwards  what  is  termed  the  "  milk  name  " 
is  given,  which  answers  to  "  pet  names  "  amongst  ourselves. 
Later  on  the  boy  receives  a  regular  name,  usually  of  two 
characters,  corresponding  to  what  we  call  the  "  Christian 
name ; "  when  written  it  is  placed  after  the  clan  or  sur- 
name. When  grown  up  even,  boys  are  often  called,  not 
by  their  proper  names,  but  by  their  number  in  the  family 
—  for  example,  A-sze  or  A-woo,  that  is,  Number  Four  or 
Number  Five. 

Oa  the  third  day  after  its  birth  the  nurse  washes  the 
child  for  the  first  time,  before  the  family  image  of  the  god- 
dess "  Mother,"  who  is  currently  believed  to  watch  over  all 
children  till  they  reach  their  sixteenth  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  thank-offering  of  meat,  cakes,  fruit,  wine, 
flowers,  etc.,  is  placed  before  her,  in  recognition  of  her  aid 
in  the  character  of  Lucina.  As  is  always  the  case  with 
such  like  oblations  in  China,  they  are  afterwards  consumed 
by  the  family. 

The  important  ceremony  of  "  binding  the  wrists  "  is  now 
observed,  and  the  practice  in  this  matter  diff'ers,  considera- 
bly. A  common  plan  is  to  tie  a  piece  of  red  cotton  loosely 
round  the  wrists  ;  another  is  to  fasten  some  ancient  copper 
coins  on  the  wrists  for  several  days  by  means  of  red  cotton. 
In  some  families  this  is  not  finally  removed  from  the  in- 
fant's wrists  for  several  months,  though  it  is  more  usual  to 
take  it  off  after  fourteen  days.  The  idea  is  that  this  bind- 
ing of  the  wrists  together  will  prevent  the  baby  from  being 
wicked  and  disobedient,  not  only  in  childhood,  but  also  in 
after  life.  In  allusion  to  this  singular  custom,  when  chil- 
dren are  troublesome  or  naughty,  they  are  asked  if  their 
mothers  neglected  to  bind  their  wrists. 

When  the  baby  is  a  month  old  the  head  is  shaved  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  the  case  of  a  boy  this  ceremony  is  per- 
formed before  the  Ancestral  Tablets.  A  feast  is  also  given, 
to  which  the  relatives  and  intimate  friends  are  invited,  and 
it  is  customary  for  them  to  bring  presents  of  toys,  food, 
money,  etc. ;  they  also  frequently  club  together  and  send 
the  infant  a  silver  plate,  on  which  they  inscribe  three  char- 
acters, meaning  Longevity,  Honor,  and  Happiness.  Shortly 

•  after  this,  the  parents  make  their  acknowledgments  to  their 
various  friends  for  their  congratulations  and  for  the  pres- 
ents which  they  have  sent ;  this  is  commonly  done  by  send- 
ing a  small  present  of  cakes  in  return.  At  a  subsequent 
entertainment,  which  sometimes  takes  place  when  the  child 
is  four  months  old,  the  "happy  father,"  it  is  said,  "bows 
down  before  the  goddess  ('  Mother '),  and  begs  that  the 
child  may  be  good-natured  and  easy  to  take  care  of,  that 
it  may  grow  fat,  that  it  may  sleep  well  at  night,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  given  to  crying,"  etc.  From  this  we  may 
naturally  infer  that  the  habits  of  Chinese  babies  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  our  own,  and  that  distracted  parents 
in  China,  as  elsewhere,  know  what  it  is  to  have  wakeful 
nights  and  squalling-  babies. 

The  maternal  grandmother,  when  a  boy  is  a  year  old, 
sends  him  a  present  of  a  cap  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  as  well 
as  some  other  garments,  and  on  this  occasion  another  fam- 
ily feast  is  held  to  celebrate  the  birthday. 

English  mothers,  whose  children  are  backward  in  walk- 
ing, will  be  amused  at  the  following  piece  of  Chinese  nurs- 
ery superstition  :  "  It  is  the  custom  in  many  families,  when 
the  child  is  just  beginning  to  walk  alone,  for  a  member  of 
the  family  to  take  a  large  knife,  often  such  as  is  used  in  the 
kitchen  to  cut  up  vegetables,  and,  approaching  him  from 
behind  as  he  is  toddling  along,  to  put  it  between  his  legs, 
or  hold  it  a  little  way  off  him,  with  the  edge  downwards, 
and  then  to  bring  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  act  of  cut- 

•  ting  something.  This  is  called  '  cutting  the  cords  of  his 
feet,'  and  the  motion  is  repeated  two  or  three  times.  It  is 
done  in  order  to  facilitate  his  learning  to  walk,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  great  use  in  keeping  the  child  from  stum- 
bling and  falling  down/ 


After  the  shaving  of  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  allow  a  patch  of  hair  to 
grow  on  the  top,  if  the  child  be  a  boy,  and  on  both  sides,  if 
a  girl;  the  hair  is  braided  into  tight  little  queues,  which 
stick  out,  and  give  the  children  a  very  comical  look  in  their 
earlier  years.  When  a  girl,  however,  reaches  womanhood, 
she  ceases  to  wear  these  queues,  which  have  latterly  hung 
down  her  back  in  glossy  braids,  and  her  hair  is  done  up  on 
her  head  in  the  peculiar  Chinese  style,  which,  we  believe, 
varies  but  little  all  over  the  empire,  and  report  says  — 
though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story  — 
that  the  singular  edifice  is  very  rarely  taken  to  pieces,  and 
that  the  women  use  a  curious  little  cane  pillow  to  prevent 
the  disarrangement  of  their  hair  at  night. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  year,  the 
birthday  of  the  goddess  "  Mother "  occurs,  and  married 
women  then  repair  to  the  temples,  and  worship  her,  burn- 
ing incense,  and  having  crackers  let  off  in  her  honor.  Of 
this  fact  we  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  having 
lived  for  upwards  of  two  years  within  a  few  yards  of  such  a 
temple,  and  having  been  often  nearly  suffocated  with  the 
smell  and  fumes  of  the  burning  joss-sticks;  the  firework 
part  of  the  performance,  too,  was  always  carried  on  con 
amore,  as  we  know  to  our  cost.  The  din  and  clamor  raised 
by  the  crowds  of  women  frequenting  the  small  temple  of 
which  we  speak,  on  "  Mother's  "  high  festivals,  will  never 
fade  from  our  memory,  for  they  were  truly  awful,  and 
could  hardly  be  said  to  savor  much  of  real  devotion. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  school  for  the  first  time,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  take  with  him  two  small  candles,  some  incense- 
sticks,  and  mock-money,  all  of  which  are  burned  in  honor 
of  Confucius  before  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  some  such  in- 
scription as  "  the  teacher,  a  pattern  for  ten  thousand  ages," 
or  one  of  the  great  sage's  other  numerous  titles,  the  new 
pupil  bowing  down  and  making  his  prostrations  the  while. 
About  the  end  of  spring  in  each  year,  schoolmasters  often 
give  their  boys  a  treat,  when  very  similar,  though  more 
elaborate  ceremonies  are  performed,  and  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  pupils  to  bring  presents  of  money  to  defray  the 
expenses. 

Children  of  both  "sexes  are  said  to  "  go  out  of  childhood," 
when  they  are  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  in  China  they 
are  then  considered  to  have  become  adults,  and  the  event 
is  usually  celebrated  by  certain  family  observances.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  a  child  in 
China  becomes  of  age  at  sixteen,  he  is  not  thereby  eman- 
cipated from  the  control  of  his  parents,  for  during  their 
lifetime  he  is  bound  by  law  and  custom  to  obey  them  im- 
plicitly, be  he  ever  so  old  or  ever  so  wealthy.  The  only 
exception  that  is  made  to  this  rule  is  when  the  child  has 
attained  to  some  office  under  government,  and  then  he  is 
obliged  to  render  his  obedience  to  the  emperor,  who,  whilst 
he  is  in  the  public  service,  stands  to  him  in  loco  parentis. 
When  a  son  has  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  commonly 
assumes  the  direction  of  the  business  matters  of  the  family, 
if  his  father  be  dead,  unless,  indeed,  as  sometimes  happens, 
his  mother  have  a  very  strong  will  of  her  own.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  in  the  Chinese  classics  is  that  a  woman 
.  has  three  stages  of  obedience  :  to  wit,  first,  she  must  obey 
her  father  (before  she  marries)  ;  second,  her  husband  (after 
she  is  married)  ;  and,  third,  her  son  (when  her  husband  is 
dead),  provided,  of  course,  that  the  son  have  reached  the 
atre  of  manhood.  In  the  last-named  case,  however,  law 
and  custom  would  never  uphold  the  son  in  treating  his 
mother  in  an  unkind  or  unfilial  manner.  Filial  piety  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  China,  even  to  an  exagger- 
ated extent,  and  it  may  happen  that,  in  cases  of  extremely 
unfilial  conduct,  parents  will  bring  their  offspring  before 
the  district  magistrate,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  in 
support  of  their  rights  ;  such  instances  are,  however,  rare, 
but  they  occasionally  occur,  and  the  only  persons  who  have 
any  claim  to  be  consulted  are  the  maternal  uncles  of  the 
accused,  who,  if  these  concur  with  his  parents  in  their  view 
of  his  misconduct,  stands  a  very  bad  chance  indeed  of  es- 
caping without  some  serious  mark  of  indignity,  if  he  be 
lucky  enough  to  get  off  without  severe  punishment. 
"JFathers  have  virtually  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
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their  (.-hildren,  for  even  if  they  kill  them  designedly,  they 
are  subject  to  only  the  chastisement  of  the  bamboo  and  a 
year's  baninhment ;  if  struck  by  them,  to  no  punishment  at 
all.  The  penalty  of  striking  parents,  or  for  cursing  them, 
is  death,  as  among  the  Hebrews.  In  practice  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  absolute  power  bestowed  on  fathers  is  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  the  natural  feeling  being,  on  the  whole,  a 
BufTicient  security  against  its  abuse."  ^ 

If  a  son  be  convicted  of  the  murder  of  either  of  his 
parents,  Chinese  law  visits  the  crime  with  awful  severity, 
tor  not  only  is  the  murderer  executed,  but  his  body  is  cut 
up  into  small  pieces,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to 
mark  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  On  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  work  quoted  before,  describes  very 
graphically  the  course  that  is  pursued :  "  A  man  and  his 
wife  had  beaten  and  otherwise  severely  ill-used  the  mother 
of  the  former.  This  being  reported  by  the  viceroy  to  Pe- 
king, it  was  determined  to  enforce,  in  a  singular  manner,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  empire.  The  very  place 
where  it  occurred  was  anathematized,  as  it  were,  and  made 
accursed.  The  principal  offenders  were  put  to  death  ;  the 
mother  of  the  wife  was  bambooed,  branded,  and  exiled  for 
her  daughter's  crime ;  the  scholars  of  the  district,  for  three 
years,  were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  public  examina- 
tions, and  their  promotion  thereby  stopped;  the  magis- 
trates were  deprived  of  their  oflice,  and  banished.  The 
house  in  which  the  offenders  dwelt  was  dug  up  from  the 
foundations.  *  Let  the  viceroy,'  the  edict  adds,  '  make 
known  this  proclamation,  and  let  it  be  dispersed  through 
the  whole  empire,  that  the  people  may  all  learn  it.  And 
if  there  be  any  rebellious  children  who  oppose,  beat,  or  de- 

Srade  their  parents,  they  shall  be  punished  in  like  manner, 
f  the  people,  indeed,  know  the  principles  of  reverence, 
then  they  will  fear  and  obey  the  imperial  will,  and  not  look 
on  this  as  empty  declamation.  I  instruct  the  magistrates 
of  every  province  to  warn  the  heads  of  families  and  elders 
of  villages,  and  on  the  second  and  sixteenth  of  every  month 
to  read  the  Sacred  Instructions,  in  order  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  relations  of  life,  that  persons  may  not  rebel 
against  their  parents,  for  I  intend  to  render  the  empire 
filial.' "  The  foregoing  paragraph  will  give  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  is  universally  the  theory  on  the  subject  in 
China,  but,  judging  from  our  own  knowledge  of  their  char- 
acter, we  much  fear  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  very  many 
other  matters,  the  Chinese  are  more  perfect  in  their  theory 
than  in  their  practice. 


A  FAMOUS  BOOK  AUCTION. 

Auctions  of  private  collections  of  books  possess  a 
peculiar  interest.  They  speak  of  the  upbreak  of  what  had 
been  a  source  of  a  life-long,  or  at  least  of  many  years' 
pleasure.  Their  late  owner  is  parted  from  Time.  The 
books  which  he  collected  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  special  tastes,  are  to  be  handled  by  strangers, 
made  the  subject  of  commercial  talk,  and  dispersed.  There 
is  always  something  to  sadden  one  at  these  auctions. 
When  the  deceased  proprietor  of  the  books  to  be  sold  had^ 
been  what  is  called  a  bibliomaniac,  a  dash  of  entertainment 
mingles  with  the  occasion.  Literary  treasures  which  had 
been  whimsically  locked  up,  are  brought  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  become  matter  of  eager  inquiry  and  remark.  We 
desire  to  speak  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  sales. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  private  collection 
of  books  sold  by  auction  which  contained  more  manuscript 
and  typographical  rarities  of  the  first  class  than  the  library 
formed  by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  and  recently  sold  (June  3 
to  6)  at  Hanworth  Park,  near  London.  His  father  for 
many  years  superintended  Mr.  Thrale's  brewery,  and  be- 
came a  partner  at  his  death.  Boswell,  in  his  Life,  tells  us 
that  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  Mrs.  Thrale  asked 
him  why  he  hung  up  a  portrait  of  the  great  man  in  the 
counting-house  ;  he  answered  :  "  Because,  madam,  I  wish  to 
have  one  wise  man  there."  Johnson,  hearing  this,  said  : 
»  2%e  Chinese,  by  Sir  John  Dayis. 


•'  Sir,  I  thank  you.  It  is  a  verv  handsome  compliment,  and 
I  believe  you  speak  sincerely. '  ^ 

Of  course  there  have  been  sales  containing  a  vast  num- 
ber more  books,  such  as  the  Heber  sale,  for  example,  last- 
ing 202  days  —  spread  over  two  years,  from  April  10, 1884, 
to  July  9,  1836  :  117,618  volumes  fetched  £56,775.  It  waa 
this  bibliomaniac  who  said  :  "  No  man  can  do  comfortably 
without  three  copies  of  a  book.  One  he  must  have  for  a 
show-copy,  and  will  probably  keep  it  at  his  country-house ; 
another  he  will  require  for  his  own  use  and  reference  ;  and 
unless  he  is  inclined  to  part  with  this,  which  is  very  incon- 
venient, or  risk  the  injury  of  his  best  copy,  he  must  needs 
have  a  third,  at  the  service  of  his  friends."  Compared 
with  such  a  collection  as  Richard  Heber's,  the  Perkins 
Library  was  small  indeed ;  but  iU  865  lots  realized  about 
£26,000,  or  £30  a  lot,  and  included  two  books  which  oiade 
six  thovaand  pounds.  This  sale  only  adds  another  to  the 
many  insUnces  which  might  be  brought  forward  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  rare  books  during  the 
last  few  years.  We  have  jotted  down  the  prices  given  for 
eleven  books,  and  also  the  sums  they  obuuned,  and  find 
that  they  cost  Mr.  Perkins  £1286,  and  realized  £«.'>G5.3 
This  total  of  £26,000  for  865  lots  becomes  more  striking 
when  we  remember  that  Osborne  the  bookseller  bought  the 
360,000  volumes  of  the  Harleian  collection  for  £80,000. 
Although  a  collector  should  not  form  a  library  with  a  view 
to  profit,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  loss  is  improbable 
when  such  an  assemblage  is  dispersed. 

The  Perkins  sale  will  ever  be  memorable  for  placing 
upon  the  market  two  copies  —  one  on  vellum,  and  one  on 
paper  —  of  the  Mazarine  Bible,  perhaps  the  rarest  —  as  it 
is  the  most  interesting  —  printed  book  in  the  world.  These 
two  books  formed  the  last  two  lots  of  the  fourth  and  last 
day's  sale,  and  were  both  bought  by  London  booksellers ; 
that  on  vellum  being  knocked  down  to  Messrs.  EUia  and 
White  for  £3400;  the  paper  copy  to  Mr.  Quaritch  for 
£2690.  If  Dr.  Dibdin  had  lived  to  see  this  day,  what  an 
account  he  would  have  written  of  the  sale !  and  especially 
of  these  lots,  for  we  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many 
pages  of  his  "  Bibliographical  Decameron  "  are  devoted  to 
an'account  of  the  Iloxburghe  sale,  where  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  bought  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio  for  £2260,  amid 
"  absolutely  electrified  "  spectators.  Before  this  year,  this 
was  the  largest  price  ever  given  for  a  book :  £3400  seems 
an  immense  sum  for  a  single  work,  but  as  the  catalogue 
most  correctly  informs  us,  "  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  and  distinguished  article  in  the  whole  annals  of 
typography;"  and  goes  on  to  denominate  it  in  a  style 
worthy  the  great  chronicler  of  bibliomania :  "  a  treasure 
which  would  exalt  the  humblest,  and  stamp  with  a  due 
character  of  dignity,  the  proudest,  collection  in  the  world." 
Mr.  Perkins  secured  it  in  1825  at  a  cost  of  £504. 

The  Mazarine  Bible  is  so  called  because  a  copy  wai 
found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Of  the  five 
known  copies  on  vellum,  four  are  in  public  libraries  ;  and 
this,  the  fifth,  is  the  most  perfect  copy  of  them  all.  Ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  statement  respecting  the 
invention  of  printing,  Gutenberg  having  found  a  capitalist 
in  Fust  willing  to  advance  money  on  such  an  undertaking, 
began  this  Bible  soon  after  his  return  to  Mentz  or  May- 
ence  from  Strasburg,  in  1445.  The  early  copies  were 
probably  issued  before  1455,  when  Fust  took  possession  of 
the  types,  as  his  unfortunate  partner  could  not  keep  to  the 
somewhat  hard  terms  on  which  the  loan  had  been  advanced. 

'  Crokers  edition,  p.  426.  On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Johnson,  hearing  Mr. 
Perkins  was  going  on  a  long  journey,  wrote,  July  2JJ,  1782:  "  Observe  tbes* 
rules  :    1-  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  you  mount  the  chaisa. 

2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality  ;  your  heslth  is  worth  more  than  it  can  cost. 

3.  Do  not  continue  any  dij's  journey  to  fatigue.  4.  Take  now  and  then  a 
day's  rest.  5.  Get  a  smart  sea-sickness  if  you  can.  6.  Cast  away  all  anx- 
iety, and  keep  your  mind  easy.  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ;  with 
an  unquiet  mind,  neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor  physic,  can  be  of  much 
use."  — JiW.  p.  708. 

'  It  is  only  fair  for  us  also  to  notice  an  example  or  two  of  depreciation, 
but  such  were  very  rare.  The  magniScent  Koran  (a  pieseat  from  Manlowa 
Mohammed  Achmed  to  Nijul  al  Oowlah)  was  purchased  at  Prince  Golowain'a 
sale  for  £72  18s.  Od.  It  now  made  £70.  Mr.  Perkins  gare  £32  at  tha 
Hibbert  sale  for  Mattairo's  Annales  Typograpkici,  which  was  now  sold  for 
£25.  In  1826,  at  the  Dent  sale,  the  Conr.ordantisB  Magna:  Bibliorum  waa 
knocked  down  for  £31 10s.  Od. ;  it  now  realized  a  little  more  than  as  many 
shiUlnga.    The  magnificent  series  of  Delphin  classics  waa  also  a  loas. 
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We  may  therefore  look  on  these  vellum,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  paper,  copies  as  having  been  issued  before  Fust's 
unhandsome  conduct.  Messrs.  Nichol  obtained  Mr.  Per- 
kins' vellum  copy  from  the  library  of  the  university  of 
Mentz.  Fust  and  SchcEfFer  subsequently  issued  an  altered 
edition  of  the  great  work,  and  then  an  edition  with  new 
type,  bearing  their  name  and  date,  1462.  Of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Perkins  possessed  a  fine  copy,  for  which  he  gave  £l73. 
This  realized  £780,  This  Bible  is  generally  called  the 
Bible  of  Mayence.  Passing  over  Bibles  from  the  presses 
of  Ulric  Zell,  the  first  Cologne  printer,  Eggesleyn,  Goltz, 
Jenson,  and  Koburger,  we  come  to  the  first  complete  edition 
of  the  English  Bible,  or  that  translated  by  Coverdale,  and 
printed  in  15S5.  Mr.  Perkins  gave  £89  5s.  for  this  at  the 
Dent  sale,  and  it  now  realized  £400,  Then  we  have  that 
translation  said  to  be  by  Thomas  Matthew  (really  John 
Rogers),  dated  two  years  afterwards,  which  produced  £l95. 
One  naturally  looks  out  for  Caxton's,  but  only  two  exam- 

?le8  of  our  great  English  typoprapher  occurred  in  this  sale, 
'he  first  of  these  was  his  edition  of  Gower's  "  Confessio 
Amantis,  "  dated  1493,  but  really  printed  in  1483,  and  made 
£245.  The  second,  "  Higden's  Polycronicon,"  "  conteyning 
the  Berynges  and  Dedes  of  many  Tymes,"  which  fetched 
£305.  The  latter  was  printed  in  1482.  Of  Caxton's  two 
apprentices,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Pynson,  we  have  one 
example  of  the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter.  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  work  is  "  Vitas  Patrum,  or  the  Lyves  of  Olde 
•  Auncyent  Faders  Hermytes,  translated  out  of  Frensshe  into 
Englysshe  by  William  Caxton  ;  emprynted  at  Westmyns- 
tre,  1495."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  copy  in  exist- 
ence (£180),  Pynson  printed  his  Brant's  "  Shyp  of  Folys 
of  the  Worlde"in  1509.  For  his  copy  of  this  curious 
book,  Mr,  Perkins  gave  £30  at  the  Dent  sale;  it  now  made 
£180,  The  other  example  of  Pynson  is  the  edition  of 
"Froyssart's  Chronicles,"  printed  in  conjunction  with 
Myddylton  in  1525  (£96), 

Of  printed  service-books  we  shall  take  some  interesting 
examples.  A  beautiful  missal  on  vellum,  printed  at  Rome 
by  Planck  in  1496,  and  having  a  miniature  instead  of  a 
colored  wood-cut  preceding  the  canon,  was  the  dedication 
copy  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (£375).  The  "  Missale  Moza- 
rabicum  "  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  ritual  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Toledo  (as  it  had  been  of  the  ancient  Span- 
ish church  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  system), 
who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  religion  though  governed 
by  the  Moors  or  Mozarabes,  that  is  half  Arabs.  When 
Alfonso  VIII.  wrested  the  city  from  the  Moors,  he  wished 
to  introduce  the  Roman  missal.  The  people  preferred  their 
old  use,  and  the  two  volumes  were  placed  in  the  fire.  The 
Mozarabic  being  uninjured  by  this  ordeal,  was  retained. 
The  copy  in  the  Perkins'  Library  was  one  of  an  edition 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  c,  1500 
(£295), 

'f  Examples  of  the  Junta  or  Giunta  press  at  Venice  on 
vellum  are  of  great  rarity.  The  two  volumes  of  this  press 
in  the  Perkins  collection  are  extremely  interesting.  The 
first  is  the  missal  used  in  the  monastery  of  Vallambrosa,  in 
the  diocese  of  Fiesole,  compiled  by  its  founder,  Gualberti, 
Of  this  sumptuous  volume.  Dr.  Dibdin  says  :  "If  ever  the 
magical  art  of  printing  was  calculated  to  produce  enthusi- 
astic sensations,  such  sensations  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  on  a 
careful  examination  of  this  book"  (£240).  The  other 
work  to  which  we  allude  was  a  Life  of  Gualberti,  who 
founded  the  monastery  in  1038.  These  two  examples  of  the 
Junta  press  were  respectively  printed  in  1503  and  1510. 
The  copy  of  the  "  Life  "  is  probably  the  same  possessed  by 
Bandini,  the  historian  of  the  Junta  press. 

Mr.  Perkins  possessed  copies  of  the  first  four  folios  of 
Shakespeare.  That  rare  book,  the  first  edition  of  1623, 
made  the  highest  price  ever  realized,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Daniell  copy  in  1864.  That  was  purchased  for  £716  ; 
this  —  which  was  a  perfect  copy,  and  identical  with  it  in 
measurement  —  was  knocked  down  for  £585.  We  believe 
Mr.  Perkins  only  gave  £I10  for  it.  The  other  three  edi- 
tions made  respectively  £44,  £105,  and  £22,  which  are  not 
high  priceB,  considering  thofe  realized  at  the  Daniell  sale. 
A  magnificent  series  of  the  Delphin  classics  —  sixty  vol- 


umes, containing  the  woi'ks  of  thirty-nine  authors  —  made 
£240.  This  edition  is  so  called  because  printed  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  tor  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  vari- 
ous volumes  were  issued  between  the  years  1672  and  1691. 
The  rarer  county  histories  command  large  prices.  Mr. 
Perkins  had  large-paper  copies  of  most  of  these.  Nichol's 
Leicestershire  realized  £260,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  copies  destroyed  at  the  fire  at  Messrs.  Nichol's  premises. 
One  of  the  six  copies  of  Ormerod's  "  History  of  Cheshire, " 
having  the  plates  in  various  states,  made  £155.  Other 
county  histories  sold  were  :  Aubrey's  "  Surrey,"  £32  10s. 
Od.;  Dugdale's  "Warwickshire,"  £84;  Hutchin's  "  Dor- 
setshire, "  £47  ;  and  Nash'a  "  Worcestershire, "  £50. 

In  the  manuscripts,  almost  every  period  of  illumination 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  was  well 
represented.  The  prices  realized,  as  might  be  supposed, 
from  the  great  importance  and  superb  condition  of  these 
volumes,  were  very  high.  We  will  notice  the  chief  of  these 
in  chronological  order.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  fine  litur- 
gical manuscript  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  end  of  the  ninth, 
or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  is  offered  for  sale.  Hence 
the  Evangelistarium  (406)  of  that  date,  illuminated  with 
large  capital  letters,  curiously  interlaced,  some  pages  being 
stained  purple  with  gold  letters,  excited  great  interest.  It 
fetched  £565.  Next  in  point  of  date  was  a  manuscript  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  the  twelfth  century  (497)  ;  some  of  its 
pages  were  stained  purple,  which  is  unusual  at  so  late  a 
period  (£185).  To  the  next  century  belonged  (174)  the 
Latin  Bible,  embellished  with  a  hundred  and  forty-six 
miniatures,  Italian,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Giotto 
(£230).  We  were  much  struck  with  the  "  Bible  Historiee" 
(178),  a  French  manuscript  of  a  much-prized  period  of 
French  art  (first  half  of  fourteenth  century).  This  transla- 
tion was  made  by  Guyars  des  Moulins,  and  completed  in 
1495.  For  this  beautiful  volume  —  which  is  illuminated 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty  miniatures  —  Mr.  Perkins  gave 
about  £100  in  1826.  It  now  realized  £490.  Though  not 
so  fine,  in  an  art  point  of  view,  the  copy  (374)  of  Christine 
de  Pisan's  "  Cent  Histoires  de  Troye,"  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century,  is  more  interesting  historically.  It  was 
executed  for  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of 
the  king  of  France.  Christine  was  the  most  popular  au- 
thoress at  that  period,  and  worked  hard  at  her  pen  to  sup- 
port her  family.  It  is  said  that  she  did  not  begin  to  write 
until  1389,  and  as  Philip  the  Bold  died  in  1404,  the  date  of 
this  manuscript  is  ascertained  with  unusual  exactness.  As 
was  usual  with  such  presentation  copies,  the  authoress  is  in 
the  first  illumination  represented  giving  her  book  to  the 
duke.  This  manuscript  was  knocked  down  for  £650,  and 
cost  Mr.  Perkins  about  £73. 

The  origin  of  405  is  given  in  the  title,  in  an  unusual 
manner  in  a  manuscript.  It  was  a  a  French  translation  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  "  par  Frere  Jehan  de  Vignay,  de 
I'orde  du  hault  pas,  h.  la  requeste  de  Madame  la  Royne  Je- 
hanne  de  Bourgoigne,  jadis  femme  de  Phelipe  de  Valois, 
Roy  de  France,  oQ  temps  qu'il  vivoit,  ce  fut  I'an  de  grace 
Mcccxxxvi"  (£120).  The  "  Romaunt  de  la  Rose  "  was 
perhaps  the  most  popular  work  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Lot 
638  was  a  fourteenth-century  manuscript  of  it,  with  seventy- 
two  miniatures,  and  richly  illuminated  capitals  (£90). 

All  who  have  studied  manuscripts  know  the  great  rarity 
of  undoubted  examples  of  English  work,  particularly  if  of 
an  early  period.  The  "  Romance  of  Christ"  (738),  orna- 
mented with  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  in  outline, 
heightened  with  color,  was  a  work  of  great  interest,  as  it 
was  unquestionably  of  English  execution.  The  artist  lias 
exercised  his  fancy  in  giving  us  a  series  of  scenes  of  the 
childhood  and  other  portions  of  our  Lord's  life,  selecting 
chiefly  legendary  in  preference  to  scriptural  treatment  of 
the  subjects.  Mr.  Perkins  picked  up  this  remarkable  vol- 
ume for  eif/hteen  guineas,  and  it  now  realized  £400. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  diapered  backgrounds  of  the 
miniatures  of  an  earlier  period  were  giving  way  to  land- 
scape and  architectural  ones.  The  beautiful  decoration 
called  grisaille  was  also  coming  into  fashion.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  was  281,  "  Jleures  h  I'Usage  de  Rome  "  (£92). 
Examples  of  early  French  poets  are  rare.     Lot  152  was  the 
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works  of  Alain  Chartier,  richly  illuminated  (£69).  A  very 
curious  book  was  (375)  "  Chronique  de  la  Boucachardine  " 
(a  scriptural  and  historical  chronicle,  compiled  by  "Jehan 
de  Coucy,  Chevalier  Normant,"  in  1416),  containing  many 
miniatures  (£180). 

All  manustripts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  indeed,  of 
any  other  period  in  the  collection,  were  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  Lydfjate's  "  Siege  of  Troy"  —  ihe  Identical  book 
presented  by  the  author  to  Henry  V.  Mr.  Perkins  bou<:ht 
this  book  for  £99  15s.;  and  it  now  fetched  £l.320.  The 
paintings  —  about  seventy  in  number  —  which  adorn  thia 
extraordinary  example  of  English  secular  art  are  chiefly 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  in  the  broad  margins,  anil 
not  introduced  in  the  text.  In  the  first  of  these  paintings, 
the  author  is  shown  presenting  his  book  to  the  kin<'.  These 
illuminations  are  very  valuable  for  the  costumes,  armor,  etc. 
of  the  period. 

Such  were  some  of  the  curiosities  in  connection  with  the 
•ale  of  a  library  which  had  been  gathered  together  by  one 
of  the  greatest  bibliomaniacs  within  living  memory. 


CHARLES  MATHEWS. 


Acting  is,  according  to  the  prevalent  idea,  essentially  a 
natural  gift,  a  power  that  comes  instinctively,  and  must 
find  expression.  Yet  Charles  Mathews,  whose  reputation 
is  universal,  and  whose  marvellous  aptitude  and  faculty 
have  placed  him  on  a  dramatic  eminence  unequalled,  as 
yet,  by  any  comedian  of  his  day,  was  imbued  with  no 
spontaneous  love  for  the  profession  —  showed  no  taste  for 
the  stage,  no  ambition  with  regard  to  it,  and  even  when 
every  chance  was  afforded  him  of  entering  on  a  theatrical 
career,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  avail  himself  of  those 
opportunities.  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  freaks  of 
genius  —  freaks  which  introduce  one  actor  to  us  as  a  raw 
boy,  and  another  as  a  serious  man  laden  with  experience, 
replete  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  weighing  calmly 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  step  ne  is  taking. 
Charles  Mathews'  style  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  sug- 
gestive of  this ;  he  seems,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  he  were  so 
bubbling  over  with  good-humor,  and  gayety,  and  fun,  that 
he  had  come  on  the  stage  in  mere  lightness  of  heart  to  give 
his  audience  the  benefit  of  his  good  spirits,  without  any 
hampering  details  of  rehearsing,  learning  parts,  etc.  Every- 
thing in  him  seems  so  natural,  so  untrained,  so  instructive, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  sometimes  that  all  his  sallies 
are  not  spontaneous  (though  some  of  them  are,  for  he  adds 
numberless  jokes  of  his  own  in  most  pieces  in  which  he 
acts) ;  and  that  he  is  not  rattling  away  as  the  fancy  seizes 
him. 

He  was  born  at  Liverpool,  in  the  very  early  years  of 
the  present  century,  and  was  the  only  surviving  child  of 
the  celebrated  comedian  Charles  Mathews.  He  was  very 
young  when  he  was  placed,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  John 
Silvester,  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  at  Merchant  Tailors' 
School,  in  which  institution  he  was  obtaining  a  very  high 
position,  when  his  weak  health  and  great  delicacy  of 
constitution  necessitated  his  withdrawal.  The  sons  of 
Charles  Kemble,  Young,  Terry,  and  Liston  were  pupils 
under  a  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the   Clapham  Road,  and  here 

J'oung  Charles  Mathews  was  sent.  Of  course,  the  work  was 
ess  arduous  than  at  the  Merchant  Tailors'  —  and  he  was 
enabled  slowly  to  complete  his  preparatory  studies.  It  was 
his  father's  great  ambition  to  place  his  son  at  one  of  the 
universities,  in  view  of  his  taking  Orders,  but  young 
Charles  evinced  such  a  decided  repugnance  to  the  clerical 
career,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  so  decided  a  taste  lor 
the  architectural  profession,  that  his  father  gave  up  bis 
loM^herished  designs,  and  established  him  in  the  office 
oinR.  Pugin,  an  architectural  draughtsman.  Many  of 
Charles  Mathews'  drawings  were  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House  by  his  master,  who  was  proud  of  the  ability  of  his 
pupil.  The  first  symptom  we  have  of  theatrical  aptitude 
was  when  (in  1822)  young  Mathews  appeared  in  a  private 
theatrical   performance  at  the  English  Opera  House.     He 


act«d  in  the  French  Vaudeville  "  Com^diens  d'fitampea,'*  in 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  French  actor  Perlet,  and  the 
mana^^r  of  the  French  theatre  in  London  was  so  delighted 
with  his  i>erformance  that  beoflTered  him  an  engagement  on 
the  spot.  Mathews,  however,  refused ;  be  had  no  desire 
whatever  for  a  theatrical  career,  and  bad  only  played  one  . 
night  as  a  matter  of  amusement. 

Here  began  a  new  pbaoe  of  life  for  Charles  Mathews. 
Becoming  connected  with  the  Earl  of  Blesiington,  be 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  Ireland,  in  a  professional 
capacity,  the  Earl  having  determined  on  building  a  mansion 
at  Mountjoy  Forest,  where  his  estates  lay.  However,  like 
a  true  Blessiuglon,  directly  he  had  incurred  all  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  taking  an  architect  from  England  to  the 
North  of  Ireland,  to  make  plans  and  tpecifications,  be  gave 
up  the  idea  and  returned  to  London,  en  route  for  Naples  I 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  take  voung  Mathews  with  him, 
which  desire  was  caught  at  by  tne  parents,  since  it  offered 
many  brilliant  suggestions  to  an  ambitious  mind,  and  prom- 
ised many  advantages,  though  the  stiff'-nec-ked,  strait-laced 
sections  of  society  might  have  made  some  severe  objections 
to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  pleasant  circle  at  the  Villa 
Belvedere.  Charles  remained  with  the  Bleasingtons  for 
one  year,  studying  much,  and  fast  becoming  a  "  man  of  the 
world,"  that  is,  losing  the  ingenuous  faith  and  simplicity  of 
youth.  He  was  excessively  clever  with  his  pencil,  and, 
especially  in  architectural  subjects,  was  remaricablv  quick 
and  observant.  He  was  very  popular  among  the  Blessing- 
tons'  friends,  because  of  his  gay  spirits,  bis  drollery,  and 
his  remarkable  facility  for  mimicry,  which  be  contrived  to 
keep  free  from  malice  or  ridicule,  thus  making  no  enemies 
by  his  fun.  This  quality  he  has  kept  up  —  for  bis  humor 
is  singularly  free  from  the  acerbity  which  so  often  accom- 
panies that  gift. 

Many  persons  who  know  little  of  Charles  Mathews'  life, 
have  heard  something  concerning  a  violent  dispute  with 
Count  d'Orsay,  which  is  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  the 
celebrated  dandy.  D'Orsay  told  Lord  Blessington  that 
young  Charles  Mathews  was  not  diligent  in  his  studies : 
that  he  always  took  his  sketch-book  on  various  country 
expeditions,  but  seldom  sketched.  Thereupon  Charles 
Mathews  thanked  hira  in  a  laughing  manner  for  his  recom- 
mendation, and  wished  he  had  mentioned  to  hira  (Charles 
Mathews)  any  fault  he  had  to  find,  to  which  D'Orsay  re- 
turned, "  Vous  etes  un  mauvais  blagueur  pardieu,  la  plus 
grande  bete  et  blagueur  que  j'aie  jamais  rencontrd,  et  la 
premiere  fois  que  vous  me  parlez  comme  ^aje  vous  casserai 
la  tete  et  vous  jetterai  par  la  fenetre."  This  totally  un- 
called-for reply,  naturally  roused  Mathew?'  spirit,  and  a 
challenge  and  preparations  for  a  duel  were  the  result. 
However,  a  mutual  friend  interposed,  D'Orsav  wrote  a 
letter  which  might  have  been  either  an  apolo^  or  a 
further  challenge,  so  craftily  was  it  worded,  and  with  some 
further  display  of  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  D'Orsay,  the 
affair  was  settled  peacefully,  and  the  disputants  went 
quietly  back  to  their  respective  places  in  the  Villa  Belve- 
dere. 

At  the  end  of  1825,  Charles  Mathews  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  enter  seriously  on  his  professional  career ;  he  made 
his  first  step  as  an  architect  in  1826,  in  Wales,  where  he 
was  appointed  in  his  business  capacity  to  a  mining  com- 
pany, and  superintended  the  construction  of  several  im- 
portant works.  In  1827  he  went  back  to  Italy,  accompa- 
nied this  time  by  a  professional  friend,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  worked  hard,  exhibiting  architectural  drawings 
in  the  celebrated  galleries  of  Rome,  Milan,  and  Venice. 
In  1829  Mathews  and  his  friend  went  to  Florence,  where 
they  found  Lord  Normanby  treating  the  Florentines  to 
private  theatricals.  His  lordship  specially  invited  Mathews 
to  join  in  the  festivities,  and  youn^Charles  played  Risk  in 
"  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths ;  "  Tony  Lumpkin  in"  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer ;  "  Falstaff",  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth ; " 
Dogberry,  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;  "  and  other 
classical'characters.  His  fellow-actors  bore  sounding  titles, 
if  not  glorious  names,  and  Mathews  could  not  but  have 
been  pleased  to  find  himself  in  such  honorable  company. 
While  in  Rome,  a  year  later,   Charles  Mathews  caught  a 
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fever,  which  laid  him  up  for  nearly  two  years.  He  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  was  taken  from  Italy  to  England  in  a 
bed,  on  which  he  was  a  prisoner  for  a  year,  being  totally 
unable  to  exert  himself  in  the  smallest  degree.  In  1832 
he  again  came  forward  in  his "  architectural  capacity,  and 
was  appointed  district  surveyor  of  Bow  and  Bethnal  Green, 
which  situation  he  retained  till  he  relinquished  his  profes- 
sion for  the  stage.  His  father  died  in  1835,  leaving  his 
affairs  in  terrible  confusion,  and  young  Charles  (as  he  had 
hitherto  been  called)  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Adelphi,  in  partnership  with  Yates.  The  venture  did  not 
succeed,  however,  and  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  wish  and  advice  of  his  friends, 
Charles  Mathews  appeared  professionally  on  the  stage  in 
a  short  piece  written  by  himself,  in  December,  1835,  and 
since  that  night,  as  the  public  knows,  has  been  acting 
perpetually. 

Of  his  career  since  then,  there  is  little  that  is  new  to 
say.  Every  one  is  familiar  —  in  fapt  has  been  over-dosed, 
with  the  stories  of  his  extravagance,  coupled  with  that  of 
Madame  Vestris  ;  of  the  uproarious  supper-parties  he  gave 
after  their  performances  ;  of  the  questionable  proceedings 
which  sometimes  characterized  his  management.  We  can- 
not attempt  to  follow  him  from  town  to  town,  from  success 
to  success  —  we  may  merely  remark  that  he  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received  in  America  and  in  Australia,  and 
in  several  European  countries.  He  acted  in  Paris  during 
the  Exhibition  of  1867,  in  a  translation  of  Blanchard  Jer- 
rold's  farce  of  "  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,"  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. His  favorite  characters  on  the  English  stage, 
among  others,  are  those  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  in 
"  Used  Up,"  Captain  Patter,  in  "  Patter  versus  Clatter," 
Affable  Hawk,  in  "A  Game  of  Speculation,"  Plumper, 
in  "  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,"  and  Puff,  in  "  The  Critic."  Un- 
doubtedly he  is  one  of  the  few  actors  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  concealing  art ;  and  those  who  do 
not  know  him  personally,  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  his 
manner,  and  voice,  and  gayety  are  the  same  in  his  own 
drawing-room  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Affable  Hawk.  Charles 
Mathews  is  at  home  in  this  amusing  character  in  more 
ways  than  one ;  he  has  been  making  jocular  allusions  to 
his  insolvency  for  many  years  ;  and  even  in  1870,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Australia,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  magnificent  demonstration  in  his  honor  had  taken 
place  without  the  aid  of  placards  or  bills,  he  said  he 
thought  the  circumstance  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
remembered  the  time  when  his  hills  were  flying  about  all 
over  London ! 

In  these  days,  however,  when  the  degeneracy  of  the 
stage  is  a  general  subject  of  lament,  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member that  the  greatest  comedian  of  our  time  is  still 
among  us,  and  that  the  qualities  which  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Charles  Mathews  universally  popular,  show  no 
symptoms  of  weakening.  The  English  stage  can  yet  boast 
of  a  representative  of  true  comedy. 


PLUTARCH'S  ESSAYS. 


The  versatile  and  nimble-witted  Greek  readily  found  a 
home  in  the  capital  of  his  Roman  conqueror.  Rome,  with 
the  wealth  and  love  of  luxury  which  followed  in  the  wake 
of  her  eastern  conquests,  naturally  became  a  centre  of  at- 
traction to  every  description  of  adventurer.  Under  the 
imperial  rule  the  city  swarmed  with  Greeks,  whose  multi- 
farious accomplishments  enabled  them  to  gratify  every  vari- 
ety of  taste  to  which  a  rich  and  idle  society  would  be  in- 
clined. A  man  who  had  to  live  by  his  wits  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  desired  to  be  surrounded  by  more  favorable 
conditions.  For  artists,  physicians,  architects,  teachers  of 
^ammar  and  rhetoric,  there  were  easy  and  abundant  open- 
ings, and  into  all  of  them  the  Greek  stepped  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Had  journalism  been  a  profession  at  Rome, 
Greeks,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  njonopolized  it.  No 
event  could  have  occurred,  no- subject  in  heaven  or  earth 
could  have  been  propounded,  on  which  a  Greek  litterateur 


would  not  have  written  with  an  awful  fluency.  Readers  of 
Juvenal  will  recall  with  a  smile,  the  passage  in  which  the 
"  Graeculus  esuriens,"  with  his  wonderfully  various  capa- 
bilities, is  held  up  as  an  object  from  which  honest  simplic-. 
ity  ought  to  recoil  with  horror.  We  can  well  understand 
that  the  average  Roman,  who  was  somewhat  dull  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact, would  not  unnaturally  half  dislike,  half  despise 
Greek  cleverness.  He  would  have  much  the  same  feeling 
towards  it,  as  the  old-fashioned  country  squire  still  has  to- 
wards an  artist  or  a  man  of  letters.  The  Greek  professor, 
as  a  man  who  lived  by  his  wits,  would  have  been  more  or 
less  of  an  abomination  to  him.  This  sort  of  feeling,  how- 
ever, which  though  stupid  had  really  something  to  say  for 
itself,  must  have  almost  worn  itself  out  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  empire.  Society  frowned  on  it  and 
condemned  it  as  ignorant  and  unenlightened.  The  highest 
aristocratic  circles  had  distinctly  recognized  the  worth  of 
Greek  culture,  and  set  the  tone  in  its  favor.  The  Roman 
youth;  who  in  former  days  had  learnt  jurisprudence  and 
eloquence  under  the  care  .of  some  eminent  lawyer,  now 
attended  the  lectures  of  a  Greek  professor,  and  in  this 
manner  completed  the  higher  part  of  his  education.  The 
change  was  in  great  measure  due  to  circumstances  over 
which  parents  had  no  control.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar 
had  languished  under  imperialism,  and  the  law  courts  no 
longer  supplied  the'  intellectual  training  which  they  had 
formerly  done.  A  substitute,  necessarily  a  formal  and 
artificial  one,  was  sought  in  the  classes  presided  over  by 
eminent  Greek  grammarians  and  rhetoricians.  Here  lads 
were  carefully  taught  the  various  arts  of  style,  and  had  to 
discuss  every  imaginable  topic.  The  great  object  of  edu- 
cation seemed  to  be  to  turn  out  clever  speakers  and  talkers. 
It  must  have  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  conceited  smat- 
terers,  whose  intolerable  affectation  must  have  made  them 
bores  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Roman  society.  You 
would  have  had  not  infrequently  to  sit  next  a  man  at  din- 
ner, who  would  have  insisted  on  dragging  you  into  some 
abstruse  question  of  mythology  or  archaeology.  Imagine 
being  expected  to  discuss  why  the  temple  of  Saturn  had 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  as  a  record  office;  or 
why  the  ancient  coins  had  on  one  side  the  image  of  Janus, 
on  the  other  the  stern  of  a  ship.  The  discussion  of 
questions  which  could  merely  give  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  ingenuity,  appears  to  have  been  sedulously 
encouraged  by  the  teachers  of  Roman  youth.  Among  the 
Greek  professors  at  Rome  we  can  quite  believe  that  there 
was  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  ridiculous  pedants,  and 
probably  too,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  rich  parvenu 
class,  of  downright  impostors,  who  thoroughly  deserved 
the  worst  that  Juvenal  has  said  about  them. 

There  was,  however,  as  we  have  good  reason  for  know- 
ing, real  moral  worth,  as  well  as  literary  merit  of  a  high 
order,  in  this  Greek  society.  The  Roman  fashionable 
world  was,  we  doubt  not,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  a  gainer 
by  its  presence.  Here  was  at  least  an  element  which  could 
do  something  to  counteract  the  vulgarity  of  wealth,  and 
the  excessive  love  of  material  enjoyments.  We  wish  we 
knew  more  of  the  inner  life  of  the  best  of  these  Greek 
rhetoricians.  We  get,  it  is  true,  a  few  glimpses  into  it; 
and  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  disreputable  adventurer  who  could  have  imposed 
only  on  the  rich  Roman  money-lender  or  contractor,  there 
were  men  of  learning  and  culture  answering  to  our  best  uni- 
versity professors.  Such  men  would  of  course  have  too  much 
delicacy  to  attempt  to  force  themselves  into  great  social 
prominence ;  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  more 
cultivated  circles  at  Rome  felt  and  recognised  their  stimu- 
lating and  refining  influence.  It  is  probable  that  Tacitus 
knew  and  respected  many  of  these  accomplished  Greeks. 
The  younger  Pliny  can  hardly  find  language  strong  enough 
to  express  his  admiration  of  them.  Ihey  are  singled  out 
in  his  epistles,  as  specially  distinguished  representative%of 
the  class,  and  are  praised  as  much  for  their  moral  as  their 
intellectual  qualities.  Of  their  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments he  speaks  with  absolute  rapture,  and  he  adds  that 
he  finds  them  the  most  guileless  and  estimable  set  of  men 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.     We  think  it  highly  probable 
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that  Pliny's  esteem  for  them    was  by  no  means  undeserved. 
Many  of  them,  we  can  well  suppose,  were  quite  as  much 

lovers  of    truth  and  honesty  as   we  usually   find  a  threat 
scholar  or  man  of  science  to  be  in  our  own  day. 

To  this  class  belongs  a  writer  whom  most  of  us,  I  should 
think,  look  upon  as  au  old  familiar  friend.  Probably  no 
classical  author  is  better  known  to  the  average  modern 
reader  than  Plutarch.  His  Lives,  I  suppose,  have  been 
oflener  translated  than  any  other  wort  of  Greek  or  Roman 
anti«juity.  IIo  is  hardly  known  except  as  a  biographer, 
and  It  is  no  doubt  in  this  capacity  that  he  chiefly  deserves 
to  be  known.  His  age  was  one  in  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  biography  was  a  particularly  popular  form  of  lit- 
erature. Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  extraordinary  im- 
portance with  which  imperialism  had  invested  a  single 
man.  History,  if  not  identified  with,  was  at  least  of  ne- 
cessity closely  connected  with  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  In  the  absence  of  the  stirring 
associations  of  political  life,  the  reading  public  naturally 
felt  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  various  gossip  which  centred 
round  the  court  and  its  leadirig  figures.  Personal  anec- 
dotes were  sure  to  be  in  great  demand.  The  taste  may  not 
have  been  a  very  elevated  one,  but  it  was  almost  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Hence  arose  a  crop 
of  biographers,  of  whom  Plutarch  was  unquestionably  the 
worthiest.  He  sought,  naturally  enough,  to  amuse  his 
readers,  and,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  he  did  his  best  to  in- 
struct and  improve  them. 

His  Lives  are  thoroughly  healthy  reading  —  the  idea  of 
comparing  eminent  Greeks  with  eminent  Romans  was  in 
itself  a  good  one,  and  it  was  specially  suited  to  a  reflective, 
self-conscious  age  which  was  witnessing  the  fusion  of  two 
such  singularly  contrasted  Worlds  as  the  Roman  and  the 
Hellenic.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  and  of  interweaving 
with  it  a  number  of  thoughts  on  the  general  course  of  hu- 
man affairs.  All  this  Plutarch  does  in  a  pleasant  and 
sensible  fashion.  He  does  not,  however,  in  the  least  come 
up  to  our  modern  conception  of  a  biographer.  Of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  men  whose  lives  he  writes,  to  their  age,  of  the  so- 
cial or  political  atmosphere  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
he  tells  us  nothing.  What  he  does,  and  does  well  and 
agreeably,  is  to  illustrate  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  characters 
of  his  heroes,  and  to  dwell  on  the  virtues  by  which  they 
oflen  rose  superior  to  adverse  circumstances.  Hence  his 
deserved  and  enduring  popularity.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  he  was  the  Boswell  of  antiquity.  We  have  seen  his 
chatty  gossiping  style  compared  to'  that  of  Pepys*  Diary. 
His  Lives  were  beyond  a  doubt  well  known  to  Shakespeare. 
Some  one  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  rather  part 
with  all  the  other  remains  of  antiquity  than  with  the  ex- 
tant works  of  Plutarch.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  has 
attractions  for  an  ordinary  modern  reader  which  are  not 
possessed  by  ancient  authors  of  far  higher  genius.  We  can- 
not but  feel  that  whatever  may  be  his  literary  merits,  he  is 
to  us  a  link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  worlds. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to- find  that  of  the  man  himself  we 
know  but  very  little.  The  younger  Pliny,  one  would  sup- 
pose, must  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  and  we  rather 
wonder  there  is  no  allusion  to  him  in  his  letters.  Plutarch 
and  Pliny  would  seem  to  have  been  in  many  respects  very 
much  like  each  other.  Both  were  thoroughly  bookish  men  ; 
both,  we  imagine,  had  the  same  gentleness  and  amiability. 
Both,  too,  had  a  decided  touch  of  pedantry.  In  Plutarch, 
this  was  no  doubt  partly  the  result  of  his  profession,  partly 
of  his  careful  and  reverential  study  of  the  past.  He  has 
told  us  a  little  about  himself,  and  this  is  nearly  all  we  know. 
It  does  not  amount  to  much.  It  seems  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Nero,  and  was  studying  philo-sophy  during 
his  reign.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  it  appears,  from  a  little  anecdote  which  he  tells 
in  one  of  his  essays,  that  Pliny's  friend,  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
was  one  of  his  hearers.  In  all  probability  he  was  banished 
by  the  tyrant,  along  with  the  other  philosophers.  He  had 
been  a  considerable  traveller,  and  had  visited  mo-t  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  also  Egypt.  The  story  that  he  was 
tutor  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  is,  I  believe,  now  generally 


rejected  as  utterly  groundless.  How  long  be  taught  and 
lectured  at  Home  we  cannot  say.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
he  ma<le  money  by  his  profession,  as  we  find  him  in  his  de- 
clining years  settled  down  at  his  native  place,  Charoneia, 
in  B<sotia,  to  which  be  was  warmly  attached.  Here  be 
became  a  local  magistrate  and  a  priest  of  Apollo.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  be  was  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
antfit  is  pleasant  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  cheerful  old 
man  surrounded  by  bts  guests,  and  entertaining  them  with 
the  recollections  of  bis  life  at  Rome  and  with  his  rich  fund 
of  anecdotes. 

We  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that  Plutarch  is  known 
to  English  readers  almost  exilusively  as  a  biographer. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  claim  which  be  has  on  our  in- 
terest, but  be  has  also  another  claim  which  distinctly  de- 
serves to  be  recognized.  In  reading  his  parallel  lives,  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  those  reflective  and  moralizing 
tendencies  out  of  which  essay-literature  is  naturally  de- 
veloped. Had  he  lived  in  the  last  century,  we  may  be  sure 
he  would  hive  contributed  many  a  paper  to  the  Spectator. 
Were  be  with  us  now,  he  woulcl,  we  believe,  be  a  rival  of 
the  charming  author  of  '*  Friends  in  Council  "  and  •'  Com- 
panions of  my  Solitude."  To  Plutarch  the  modern  essayist 
owes  his  literary  parentage.  Montaigne  waa  particularly 
fond  of  him,  and  says  that  bis  own  essays  were  entirely 
made  up  of  what  he  had  borrowed  from  Seneca  and  Plu- 
tarch. A  very  considerable  part  of  Plutarch's  extant 
works,  which  scholars  have  generally  agreed  to  call  the 
"Moralia,",i8  in  fact  a  series  of  essays,  wbicb  touch  on 
nearly  every  conceivable  subject.  Some  of  them  are  on 
curious  anti(juarian  matters,  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
often  lead  the  writer  to  the  most  singular  and  uncritical 
conclusions,  Plutarch  was  certainly  not  the  man  to  sift 
such  subjects  to  much  profit ;  he  was  learned,  painstaking, 
and  very  anxious  to  understand  the  general  teachings  of 
history,  but  he  had  not  the  vigor  and  the  originality  of  a 
Thucydides.  We  must  not  expect  very  much  light  of  the 
best  sort  from  him  when  he  handles  such  an  obscure  sub- 
ject as  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  or  the  Delphic  god 
and  the  oracles  of  the  Pythia.  Even  here,  however,  we  get 
occasionally  useful  hints  and  suitable  remarks,  and  actual 
information  of  some  value.  As  a  philosopher,  be  was  bound 
to  discuss  many  other  profound  subjects  for  which  he  had 
no  special  qualification.  His  essays  on  the  genius  of  Soc- 
rates, on  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies,  on  fate,  on 
fortune,  on  the  cessation  of  the  oracles,  present  a  strange 
and  confused  medley  of  speculations,  which,  for  a  modem 
reader,  have  little  interest,  and  would  be  hardly  intelligible. 
Even  in  these,  however,  there  are,  as  we  intend  to  point 
out,  some  singular  lines  of  thought  which  are  at  least  worthy 
of  notice. 

It  was,  after  all,  as  a  practical  teacher  that  Plutarch  must 
have  been  most  esteemed.  When  he  deals  with  the  ordi- 
nary matters  of  life,  he  always  shows  good  sense,  and  oflen 
acuteness.  His  moral  essays  constantly  remind  us  of  our 
excellent  friend  Miss  Ed^eworth.  A  pleasant  and  healthy 
tone  pervades  them.  We  can  well  imagine  how  the  rich 
and  comfortable  Roman  gentleman,  to  whom  anything 
like  subtle  metaphysical  speculation  would  have  been  an 
intense  bore,  must  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  these 
writings.  Plutarch  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that  he  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  good  side  of  the  Roman  character.  He 
often  falls  into  a  gloomy  and  desponding  view  of  the 
world  and  its  prospects,  but  he  more  than  once  suggesta 
that  the  greatness  of  Rome  was  really  desened,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  mankind  were  the  better  for  it.  We  think 
he  had  tried  to  make  up  his  mind  that  whatever  is,  is 
right.  To  do  him  justice,  this  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  lazy  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  it 
was  grounded  on  a  belief  that  human  affairs  are  not  left  to 
chance.  . 

Plutarch's  essays  range  over  as  wide  a  field  as  those  ot 
Montaigne  or  Hume.  The  education  of  children,  the 
study  of  the  poets,  advice  to  married  people,  progress  in 
virtue,  the  preservation  of  health,  superstition,  the  restraint 
of  anger,  tranquillity  of  mind,  brotherly  love,  the  virtues 
of  women,  the  avoiding  of  debt,  false  shame,  the  love  of 
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riches,  talkativeness,  meddlesomeness,  love,  music,  consola- 
tion for  the  afflicted,  these  are  a  few  specimens  of  the 
many  and  various  topics  handled  in  what  we  may  call  his 
more  popular  essays.  Before  I  speak  of  these  writings 
more  in  detail,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  describe  the  gen- 
eral impression  derived  from  them  as  to  the  author's  philo- 
sophical position.  He  may  have  little  merits  as  an  original 
thinker,  but  he  had  views  and  opinions  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  worth  con- 
sideration. 

Plutarch  was  neither  a  Stoic  nor  an  Epicurean.  He 
disliked  the  paradoxes  of  Stoicism,  and  he  thought  the 
promises  of  Epicureanism  delusive.  There  was  in  fact 
too  much  sound  common-sense  in  Plutarch  to  let  him  rest 
satisfied  in  any  existing  system  of  philosophy.  His  opin- 
ions about  the  divine  nature  and  about  human  morality 
were  very  much  those  of  an  eighteenth-century  theologian. 
In  his  caution  and  moderation,  and  indeed  in  his  general 
tone  of  thought  he  was  not  at  all  unlike  some  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  English  Church  in  that  period.  Had  ^e 
lived  then,  he  might  very  possibly  have  been  a  bishop  or  a 
dean.  Jn  his  moral  essays  we  really  find  by  anticipation 
some  of  Butler's  and  Paley's  arguments.  He  believes  in 
providence  as  gomething  above  and  apart  from  either  fate 
or  fortune.  He  had  a  conception  of  a  divine  plan  running 
through  the  world  and  its  history.  He  thought  that  virtue 
on  the  whole  secured  happiness,  and  that  it  will  be  taught 
and  imparted  by  good  education.  He  was  inclined°to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  human  nature,  and  to  think  that 
under  judicious  management  it  was  perfectly  capable  of 
vast  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly  felt 
its  frailty,  and  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  world  would 
always  present  a  considerable  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
The  utoplanism  which  we  so  often  find  in  connection  with 
great  genius,  was  not  to  his  taste.  In  free-will  he  was  a 
decided  believer.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was  also  a  part  of  his  creed.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  all  the  horror  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  which 
belongs  to  a  healthy  and  well-regulated  mind.  In  one  of 
his  essays  he  ridicules  people  who  make  themselves  misera- 
ble about  religion.  Thus  far,  he  was  really  very  much 
like  an  Armenian  divine..  But  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
with  its  many  strange  imaginings,  somewhat  disturbed 
his  intellectual  equilibriums,  and  drew  him  into  some 
curious  speculations  which  only  a  Greek  mind  would  have 
ever  entertained.  The  vague  word  Neoplatonism  conven- 
iently describes  some  of  the  theories  at  which  he  hints. 
In  a  few  of  the  essays  attributed  to  him,  we  find  physical 
and  metaphysical  lines  of  thought  crossing  each  other  in 
a  singular  manner.  We  may  certainly  say,  that  his  con- 
ceptions and  beliefs  were  distinctly  tinged  with  Oriental- 
ism. This  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  great  traveller,  that  he  was  naturally  fond  of  com- 
paring nation  with  nation,  and  that  the  general  idea  of  the 
unity  of  all  races  was  one  which  had  to  a  certain  extent 
worked  itself  into  his  mind.  It  is  rather  surprising  that 
he  never  alludes  to  Christianity,  which,  in  his  time,  we 
know  had  attracted  so  much  attention.  It  is  perfectly 
impossible  that  it  could  have  escaped  him,  and  we  confess 
we  cannot  in  the  least  understand  how  it  is  that  he  fails  to 
notice  it.  We  find  him  occasionally  plunging  into  specu- 
lations closely  akin  to  the  Eastern  and  Jewish  beliefs  about 
angels,  and  there  are  more  than  hints  of  something  like 
the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism.  Plu- 
tarch's study  of  Plato,  whom  he  admired  and  tried  to 
imitate,  along  with  the  peculiar  influence  of  his  age,  may 
sufficiently  explain  these  portions  of  his  writings.  With 
much  good  sense  and  much  sobriety  of  judgment,  we  meet 
occasionally  with  a  kind  of  vein  of  mysticism  for  which  we 
were  hardly  prepared. 

His  moral  essays  cover  a  very  wide  surface.  In  reading 
them,  we  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  eighteenth- 
century  atmosphere.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  Plutarch  and  Pope.  There  is  hardly 
a  sentiment  in  the  Essay  on  Man  to  which  a  parallel  might 
not  be  found  in  Plutarch.  Many  passages  in  his  writings 
may  strike  us  as  trite  and  commonplace,  but  how  sensibly 


and  judiciously  he  treats  such  a  subject  as  the  education  of 
children.  We  find  several  of  our  modern  views  surpris- 
ingly anticipated  in  this  essay.  The  evil  consequences  of 
a  one-sided  and  of  an  over-indulgent  education  are  ad- 
mirably pointed  out.  The  miserable  after-life  of  the  youth 
who  has  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  vulgar  and 
ignorant  pretenders  to  learning,  and  has  never  acquired 
moral  tone  or  intellectual  culture,  is  strikingly  set  before 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  -v^ho,  in  his  early  years, 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  good  education,  finds 
that  his  understanding  only  grows  youthful  by  age,  and 
that  time,  which  makes  all  other  things  decay,  increases 
the  light  and  knowledge  of  our  declining  years.  One 
lesson  to  be  impressed  on  the  young  is,  that  they  are  not 
to  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  talk  glibly  on  any 
subject,  and  to  covet  excessively  the  eclat  too  often  unde- 
servedly won  by  the  extempore  speaker.  To  a  wretched 
painter  who  once  showed  Apelles  a  picture,  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  had  taken  a  very  little  time  to  paint  it,  the 
great  artist  replied,  "  I  only  wonder,  that  in  that  space  of 
time  you  did  not  produce  many  more  such  pictures."  The 
stingy  Philistine  father  who  grudges  money  for  education 
is  well  rebuked  by  a  pungent  anecdote.  "  What  is  your 
fee  for  the  education  of  my  son,"  said  such  a  father  to  the 
philosopher  Aristippus.  "  My  fee  is  £50,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  the  parent,  "  I  could  buy  a 
slave  for  £50  !  "  "  Do  so,  by  all  means,"  rejoined  the 
philosopher,  "  and  you  will  have  a  couple  of  slaves."  In 
some  schools  it  would  seem  athleticism  was  unduly  cul- 
tivated. Athletic  exercises,  says  Plutarch,  are  very  good 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  but  they 
may  be  turned  into  enemies  both  of  bodily  and  mental 
health.  Corporal  punishment  is,  on  the  whole,  unsuitable  to 
free-born  children,  as  tending  to  destroy  their  self-respect, 
and  to  discourage  them  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  its 
frequent  use  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  clumsy  teacher.  Of 
anything  like  cram  Plutarch  has  an  intense  horror.  Edu- 
cation in  his  view  is  to  be  a  very  careful  and  gradual 
process,  specially  aiming  at  the  formation  of  certain  moral 
and  mental  habits.  Hence  parents  are  much  to  be  blamed 
who  leave  the  whole  matter  to  schoolmasters  and  tutors. 
They  ought  themselves  often  to  examine  their  children, 
and  to  see  whether  they  are  really  the  better  for  what  they 
are  taught,  and  then  the  master  will  do  his  duty  with  more 
heartiness.  A  parent  with  tact  will  noi  take  note  of  every 
single  fault,  or  scold  his  son  violently  for  once  in  a  way 
talking  rather  thick  on  his  return  from  a  dinner  party. 
When  the  young  people  are  old  enough  to  marry,  he 
should  encourage  them  to  look  out  for  partners  in  their 
own  station  of  life,  since  those  marriages  are  the  happiest 
in  which  the  parties  first  are  matched  before  they  marry. 
Plutarch's  views  on  education  are  decidedly  enlightened, 
and,  perhaps  it  may  be  added,  eminently  practical. 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  tells  us  how  we  are  to  distinguish 
a  flatterer  from  a  friend.  He  begins  with  a  bit  of  philos- 
ophy. Truth,  he  says,  is  a  particle  of  the  divinity,  and  is 
the  origin  of  all  good  to  man ;  hence,  the  flatterer  is  an 
enemy  to  the  gods.  He  contradicts  the  divine  sentence, 
"  Know  thyself,"  by  teaching  every  one  to  deceive  himself. 
The  most  perilous  sort  of  flattery  is  that  which  is  grave  and 
solemn  in  its  deportment,  and  which  never  relaxes  its  at- 
tentions. There  is  the  flatterer  who  will  pretend  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  the  same  ailments  as  yourself  The  parasites 
of  the  blind  tyrant,  Dionysius,  humored  him  by  stumbling 
against  each  other,  and  jostling  the  dishes  ofl"  his  table. 
Flattery,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  reduced  to  a  fine  art  in 
the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modern  world ;  and  Plutarch's 
own  age  was  especially  one  in  which  the  parasite  drove  an 
uncommonly  prosperous  trade.  The  versatile  Greek,  as 
may  be  seen,  was  in  this  line  as  in  others  singularly  suc- 
cessful. Hence,  this  particular  essay  was  well  suited  to 
the  time.  A  good  saying  of  Diogenes  is  quoted  in  it : 
"That Tie  who  would  be  saved  must  have  good  friends  or 
violent  enemies,  and  it  is  safest  for  him  to  have  both." 

"  Tranquillity  of  mind  "  was  a  subject  on  which  every 

1)hilo8opher  had  something  to  say.     Stoics  and  Epicureans 
>oth  professed  to  make  it  their  ultimate  object ;  and  in  a 
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decayin^r  age,  in  which  political  life  had  lost  all  the  vivid- 
ness of  former  days,  and  a  healthy  repose  naturally  seemed 
the  best  attainable  result,  it  was  sure  tu  be  much  discussed. 
Plutarch  points  out  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that 
persons  wlio  have  the  least  to  do  are  the  most  contented. 
Women,  he  observes,  are  apt  to  be  particularly  restless,  and 
prone  to  violent  emotions.  One  great  cause  of  people's 
uneasiness  is  that  they  accustom  themselves  too  mucu  to 
live  for  other  men's  sakes  rather  than  their  own,  and  are 
always  troubling  them.selves  with  the  fancy  that  they  are 
being  pitied  or  looked  down  upon  by  others.  If  a  man  has 
money,  he  worries  himself  by  suppoising  that  men  despise 
him  because  he  is  not  a  senator  or  a  general.  A  rich  land- 
owner will  make  himself  miserable  because  his  horses  or 
his  dogs  do  not  make  such  a  fine  show  as  those  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Or  a  successful  general  will  vex  himself  to  death 
because  he  finds  himself  destitute  of  the  gill  of  eloquence, 
instead  of  quietly  resigning  himself  to  Achilles*  state  of 
mind,  who  was  content  to  be  simply  a  warrior  :  — 

"  None  of  the  Greeks  for  courage  mo  excel ; 
Let  others  have  the  praise  of  speaking  well." 

Or  a  wealthy  nobleman  who  wishes  to  be  thought  an  art- 
critic  may  meet  with  a  humiliating  rebuff,  like  that  which 
Apelles  once  administered  to  a  Persian  satrap,  who  came 
into  his  studio,  and,  after  looking  round,  began  to  plunge 
into  artistic  talk.  "  While  you  held  your  tongue,"  said 
Apelles,  "  we  all  took  you  for  a  very  great  man,  and  were 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  purple  and  gold  of  your  attire ; 


ness. 


but  as  soon  as  you  opened  your  mouth,  the  very  boys  who 
mix  my  colors  could  not  help  laughing  at  you."  The  va- 
rious ways  in  which  fools  will  persist  in  cutting  themselves 
off  from  tranquillity  of  mind  was  very  happily  described  by 
Plutarch. 

We  have  some  amusinw  remarks  on  the  vice  of  talkative- 
iss.  A  talkative  physician,  he  says,  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  If  he  praises  you  for  obeying  his  directions,  his 
praise  is  worse  than  censure.  Talkative  persons  in  gen- 
eral are  as  bad  as  hosts  who  will  make  their  guests  drink 
wine  to  excess,  and  show  themselves  just  as  destitute  of 
good  breeding  and  education.  One  who  is  prone  to  this 
fault  should  be  shy  of  talking  on  subjects  in  which  he  has 
a  special  interest.  The  soldier  should  not  be  always  talk- 
ing of  battles,  or  the  lawyer  of  lawsuits  ;  both  should  rather 
aim  at  conversation  on  subjects  from  which  they  may  ac- 
quire fresh  ideas.  On  the  vice  of  inquisitiveness,  Plutarch 
is  particularly  severe.  Inquisitive  people  were,  I  have  no 
doubt,  very  numerous  in  his  time.  The  character  of  the 
age  was  particularly  favorable  to  the  development  of  this 
disagreeable  quality  which,  it  may  be  observed,  was  rather 
congenial  to  the  Greek  mind  and  disposition.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  host  of  persons  to  whom,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  sensational  paragraphs  in  our  papers  would 
have  been  exactly  suited.  These  persons  liked  to  hear  of 
nothing  so  much  as  accidents,  murders,  intrigues,  quarrels 
between  relations,  and  were  everlastingly  talking  of  some- 
thing tragical,  horrible,  or  nasty.  He  compares  them  to 
fowls,  because  their  chief  delight  is  to  scrape  up  the  dung- 
hill of  all  the  hidden  evils  of  their  neighborhood. 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  gives  advice  to  married  people. 
He  warns  women  against  the  various  tricks  connected  with 
husband-hunting,  and  says  that  this  is  the  way  to  get  a  sot 
or  a  fool  for  a  husband.  The  wife  must  not  even  boast  of 
her  fortune  or  of  her  good  looks,  nor  must  she  gad  about  to 
places  of  amusement.  She  must  not  wrangle  with  her  hus- 
band when  he  has  a  dinner-party.  The  husband,  on  his 
side,  ought  to  make  it  a  practice  to  let  his  wife  share  in  his 
various  pleasures  and  amusements.  Husband  and  wife 
must  be  of  the  same  religion.  Plutarch  lays  great  stress 
on  this.     No  sacrifice,  he  says,  can  be   acceptable  to  the 

fods  but  such  as  is  offered  by  the  wife  with  the  husband's 
nowledge  and  approval.  His  views  about  marriage  have 
much  delicacy  and  refinement.  Souls  are  melted  and 
twined  together  in  the  union  which  love  inspires.  Those 
who  are  thus  united  cannot  look  on  themselves  as  separate 
persons,  but  live  with  mutual  reverence  and  fidelity.  The 
love  which  purifies  and  ennobles,  and  leads  to  true  and 


worthy  companionship,  is,  according  to  Plutarch,  at  the 
root  of  marriage.  Here,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  sentiments 
which  we  usually  think  were  singularly  foreign  to  the  an- 
cient world. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  philosophers  and  teachers 
of  Plutarch's  time,  almost  io  anticipation  of  the  spirit  out 
of  which  monasticism  was  'Subsequently  developed,  set  be- 
fore their  disciples  a  life  of  absolute  retirement  as  the  best 
ideal  at  which  they  could  aim.  "  Live  concealed  "  was  the 
motto  which  they  adopted.  Plutarch  refutes  them  with 
the  argument  that  men  can  only  be  said  truly  to  live  when 
they  endeavor  to  serve  each  other  in  a  true  spirit  of  benefi- 
cence. Life  has  been  eiTen  us  that  we  may  have  sympathy 
with  one  another  ;  and  the  great  reward  of  the  good  and 
virtuous  is  to  be  gathered  together  into  a  cultivated  and 
sympathetic  society  ;  while  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
is  inglorious  obscurity  and  final  extinction.  Some  of  our 
best  and  noblest  conceptions  of  human  life  are,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  closely  allied  to  this  beautiful  thought. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  age,  and  that  partial 
disappearance  of  national  distinctions  wbiih  Roman  impe- 
rialism was  bringing  about,  fully  account  for  Plutarcn'i 
sentiments  about  banishment  and  exile.  We  are  not  in 
the  least  surprised  to  find  him  working  out  in  detail  the 
growing  idea  that  man  is  a  citizen  of  tlie  world,  and  that 
the  sort  of  patriotism  which  clings  to  a  particular  state  or 
country  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  He  mentions  men 
of  geniu4  to  whom  exile  had  been  a  positive  stimulus,  to 
whom,  in  fact,  the  MuFes  had  rendered  bani^hment  a  help 
towards  the  completion  of  their  best  literary  productions. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  while  from  one  point 
of  view  we  may  claim  a  kind  of  universal  citizenship,  yet 
from  another  we  are  but  strangers  and  exiles  in  thiv  pres- 
ent world.  This  was  one  of  those  modes  of  thought  which 
marked  the  coming  in  of  a  new  set  of  moral  forces  and 
influences. 

The  death  of  a  daughter  in  early  childhood^  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  letter  of  consolation  to  his  wife,  in  which  he 
seeks  to  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  the  aflliction.  The 
child's  loss  was,  he  says,  to  herself  nothing ;  indeed,  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  old  age  to  stain  and  corrupt  the  sool 
with  an  excessive  love  of  earthly  things.  The  spirit 
which  soon  quits  its  imprisonment,  and  has  scarcely  had 
time  to  attach  itself  to  the  world  of  sense,  returns  naturally 
to  its  native  vigor  and  beauty,  and  passes  at  once  into 
the  enjoyment  of  an  exquisite  and  refined  bliss.  Here, 
too,  we  have  the  graceful  expression  of  one  of  our  most 
fondly  cherished  beliefs. 

Politics  were  a  subject  with  which  Plutarch  could  not 
have  had  much  practical  acquaintance  ;  and  his  political 
precepts,  as  he  calls  one  of  his  essays,  are  nothing  bat 
a  summary  of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others.  He 
makes,  however,  one  remark  which  will  interest  a  modem 
reader.  There  are,  he  says,  two  ways  of  beginning  politi- 
cal life.  Success  as  an  author,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  sol- 
dier, is  one  way ;  another  way  is  to  attach  one's  self  to 
some  veteran  statesman,  and  to  serve  under  him  in  vari- 
ous offices.  This  latter  may  be  the  slowest,  but  it  is,  in 
Plutarch's  opiiiion,  the  best  and  safest  way.  To  govern 
rightly,  he  says,  one  must  first  learn  obedience  thoroughly. 
He  observes  that  people  in  general  like  there  to  be  a  mod- 
erately strong  opposition,  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  dis- 
trust the  government.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  pretty 
clear  perception  of  what  we  speak  of  as  government  hj 
party. 

From  the  above  specimeiis  a  fair  notion  may,  I  think,  be 
gathered  of  the  general  style  and  character  of  Plutarch's 
moral  essays.  I  now  pass  to  his  more  abstruse  writings, 
the  philosophical  essays.  Of  these,  too,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable number.  Some  of  them  deal  with  very  curious  and 
recondite  subjects,  and  present  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  speculation.  It  was  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  blend  together  theology,  physics,  and  metaphysics. 
These  essays  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  this 
peculiar  tendency,  and  as  helping  us  to  understand  the  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  of  a  remarkable  period. 
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Plutarcb,   it  would   seem,    specially   prided   himself   on  ! 
being  a  theologian.     For  the  popular  worship,  for  the  ora-  i 
cles,  for  everything  in  short  connected  with  religious  belief,  1 
he  had  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  defence  and  apology ; 
in  fact,  he  did  his  best  to  reconcile  reason  and  faith ;  and  \ 
in  attempting  to  accomplish  this  result  he  has  anticipated  i 
to  a  surprising  extent  the  arguments   of  Christian   apolo- 
gists.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to   say  that  the  cui-rent  an- 
swers of  modern  divines  to  the  various  objections  against 
revealed  religion  are  to  be  found,  almost  in  their  present 
form,  in  the  essays   of  Plutai-ch.     Some  of  them  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Bishop  Butler's   "  Analogy,"  and 
treat,  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  the  difficulties  of  be- 
hef  in  a  moral  government  of  the  woi-ld.     I  cannot  doubt 
that  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers  made  use  of 
Plutarch's  philosophical  writings,  and  were  the  means  of 
transmitting  to  our  own  age  a  tone  of  religious  thought 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  to  which  the  divine  of 
the  eighteenth  century  gave  particular  expression.     It  is 
at  the  same  time  quite  possible  that  Plutarch,  if  he  knew 
anything  of  the  Christian  movement,  and  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable that  he  should  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  it, 
imagined  that,  so  far  from  indirectly  assisting  it,  he  was 
guarding  the  popular  belief  of  the  heathen  world  from  its 
encroachments. 

One  of  his  essays,  on  the  delay  of  the  divine  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  is  a  learned  dissertation  on  a  subject  which 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  theologians,  and  it 
really  leaves  little  more  to  be  said.  Plutarch  starts  with  a 
belief  that  the  Supreme  Divinity  is  the  moral  governor  of 
the  world.  He  be^ns  by  reminding  us  that  we  must  not 
judge  the  ways  of  Providence  rashly  and  presumptuously. 
"Next,  he  suggests  that,  with  the  design  of  making  us  less 
brutal  in  our  impulses  and  teaching  us  patience  and  for- 
bearance, the  Deity  is  patient  and  forbearing  towards  evil- 
doers. To  this  he  adds  that,  to  us  familiar,  reflection  that 
opportunity  is  thus  allowed  for  repentance  and  reformation. 
But  why  is  it  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
children  ?  How  can  this  be  reconcilable  with  a  belief  in 
moral  government  ?  To  these  questions  Plutarch  has  va- 
rious answers.  He  argues  that  the  same  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  honor  and  to  reward  the  childr6n  of  the  good, 
ought  to  lead  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  punishment  of  tho^e  of 
the  wicked.  Next,  he  dwells  on  the  mysterious  connection 
of  cause  and  eflfect,  which,  though  undeniable,  cannot  in 
many  cases  be  traced.  Why  is  it  stranger  •that  a  sin  com- 
mitted in  one  age  should  transmit  its  consequences  to  an- 
other, than  that  a  plague  which  had  its  origin  in  Ethiopia 
should  extend  to  Athens  ?  Here  we  have  the  argument 
from  analogy.  Thirdly,  he  insists  that  the  nature  of  the 
tie  which  links  together  the  generations  of  mankind,  ren- 
ders this  particular  law  of  retribution  both  just  and  neces- 
sary. Each  family,  each  community,  each  nation  has  a 
corporate  life  of  its  own,  and  a  kind  of  personal  identity, 
which  must  be  rewarded  or  punished,  honored  or  disgraced, 
according  to  its  antecedents.  Thus  the  social  crime  of  one 
age  cannot  but  work  out  its  due  result  in  another  age,  and 
to  deny  the  justice  of  this,  would  be  something  like  arguing 
that  a  man  who  owes  a  debt  to-day  is  released  from  it  to- 
morrow because  he  is  no  longer  the  same  person.  Fourthly, 
he  suggests  that  much  of  the  suffering  which  the  wicked 
entail  on  their  offspring,  is  preventive  in  its  design,  and 
tends  to  deter  them  from  evil.  The  children,  he  observes 
(here  we  are  reminded  of  something  like  the  doctrine  of 
inherited  sin),  often  succeed  to  the  bad  qualities  of  their 
parents ;  hence  the  Deity,  foreseeing  the  future,  and  un- 
derstanding each  man's  character,  interposes  with  the  nec- 
essary discipline  for  counteracting  this  inherited  tendency 
to  evil.  Instead  of  allowing  the  latent  seeds  of  wickedness 
to  germinate,  he  anticipates  their  development  and  extin- 
euishes  them.  Fifthly,  it  is  argued  that  this  suffering  of 
tne  children  for  their  parents'  sins,  is  the  most  powerful 
warning  which  can  be  conceived  against  evil-doing  ;  for 
nothing  distresses  men  more  than  to  see  their  offspring 
visited  by  calamities  brought  on  by  themselves.  The  after 
consequences  of  an  evil  life,  Plutarch  remarks,  are  seen  too 
dimly  and  indistinctly  to  produce  much  impression  on  most 


m^n,  whereas  suffering  which  comes  on  children  in  this 
world,  through  their  parents'  sins,  is  plainly  visible,  and 
appeals  to  our  strongest  sympathies.  Lastly,  if  the  chil- 
dren are  virtuous,  they  are  not  really  in  the  long  run, 
harmed  by  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  done. 
Plutarch  supplements  this  rather  weak  argument  by  a  be- 
lief in  a  future  state,  for  which  he  pleads  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Addison  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator.  The  Deity, 
he  says,  never  would  have  lavished  so  much  care  on  us  if 
we  were  like  the  leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn, 
or  like  the  hothouse  plant  which  withers  and  dies  on  the 
least  exposure  or  neglect.  Addison's  train  of  thought  is 
exactly  similar.  "  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make 
such  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose-?  Can  He 
delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences, 
such  short-lived  reasonable  beings  ?  "  etc.,  etc.  Plutarch  in 
this  essay  seems  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  on  an  ever- 
recurring  difficulty,  and  certainly  helps  us  with  some  noble 
thoughts.  In  a  singularly  noteworthy  passage  he  denies 
that  punishment  can  be  properly  said  to  be  executed  by 
the  supreme  God,  with  whose  nature  and  attributes  such  a 
function  is  incompatible  ;  it  is  a  work  specially  appointed 
and  reserved  for  the  Furies.  We  have  here  the  suggestion 
of  a  very  admirable  theology.  Many,  indeed,  of  our  most 
familiar  religious  sentiments  are  brought  before  us  in  this 
essay  with  a  breadth  and  elevation  which  we  have  often 
missed  in  the  writings  of  modern  theologians. 

Plutarch's  reverence  for  the  past  led  him  to  set  a  high 
value  on  the  poetry  of  his  country,  and  to  find  in  it  a  sort 
of  basis  for  his  theological  and  philosophical  systems. 
Great  poets  and  lawgivers  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
inspired  teachers  of  mankind,  but  it  was  needful  for  them 
to  be  interpreted  by  philosophers.  In  this  manner  he 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  authority  and  reason.  The 
poets,  he  says,  hide  their  thoughts  as  a  vine  does  its  grapes. 
In  interpreting  them,  he  puts  aside  the  physical  explana- 
tions which  were  so  current  among  some  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophers.  This  kind  of  rationalism  was  quite 
alien  to  his  tastes.  He  preferred  the  ethical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, and  connected  the  theological  traditions  handed 
down  by  the  poets  with  the  moral  nature  and  attributes  of 
man.  These  traditions  were  in  his  view  the  subject-mat- 
ter on  which  enlightened  reason  was  to  work,  and  fk-om 
which  it  was  to  draw  conclusions.  Revelation  and  reason, 
in  fact,  are  both  needful  to  man,  the  first  being  embodied 
in  the  writings  of  poets  and  the  sayings  of  lawgivers,  and 
the  latter,  when  purified  by  philosophy,  enabling  us  to 
understand  them.  Philosophy  he  calls  fivarayoiyos,  "  a 
guide  to  the  mysteries,"  intimating,  1  suppose,  that  reason 
under  suitable  guidance  could  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
divine  truth.  A  blind,  unthinking  submission  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  Plutarch  certainly  condemns  by  implicar 
tion. 

One  of  his  most  curious  essays  (its  genuineness  has  been 
questioned,  but  it  harmonizes  with  his  general  scheme  of 
{bought)  deals  with  one  of  those  remarkable  facts  of  the 
age,  which  is  significant  of  the  great  change  then  gradually 
stealing  over  men's  minds.  It  is  an  attempt  at  an  explana- 
tion of  the  failure  or  cessation  of  the  oracles  in  the  first 
century  ;  and  I  imagine  that  it  suggested  the  fine  and  well- 
known  passage  in  Milton's  Hymns  on  Christ's  Nativity  :  — 

"  Tlie  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving ; 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving ; 
No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell." 

In  this  essay  Plutarch  largely  uses  the  Neoplatonic  philos- 
ophy, and  indulges  in  what  must  seem  to  us  the  most  fan- 
ciful theological  speculations.  He  clearly  felt  the  subject 
one  of  great  difficulty.  A  modern  writer  would  seek  an 
explanation  of  it  in  the  altered  spirit  of  the  age,  and  refer 
the  cessation  of  the  oracles  to  much  the  same  general 
causes  as  those  to  which  he  could  trace  the  disappearance 
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of  witchcraft.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  define  with  pre- 
cision the  various  inlluences  which  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  human  mind  in  regard 
to  certain  ideas  and  beliefs.  We  cannot,  so  to  speak,  put 
our  finger  on  the  exact  causes  and  circumstances  of  these 
mental  revolutions,  but  are  obliged  to  rest  in  partial  ex- 
planations. Of  this  special  phenomenon,  the  failure  of  the 
oracles  in  the  first  century,  we  can  no  doubt  give  some  re- 
spectable account,  though  it  would  be  too  mucn  to  say  that 
we  can  explain  it  fully.  One  great  cause  is  no  doubt  to  be 
sought  in  the  extinction  of  separate  nationalities  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  political  life  and  activity  under  the 
Roman  empire.  The  growing  prevalence  of  cosmopolitan 
ideas  may  have  been  too  much  for  the  local  and  national 
associations  which  necessarily  attached  themselves  to 
oracles.  The  subject  presents  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  speculation.  It  is  suggested  in  Plutarch's  essay  that  the 
wictedness  of  mankind  may  be  the  chief  and  principal 
cause  of  this  withdrawal  of  divine  direction.  "  There  was 
no  open  vision,"  it  is  said  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  of  a 
disorderly  and  anarchical  time  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
But  Plutarch  cannot  allow  this  explanation,  as  he  thinks 
that  it  attributes  unworthy  feelings  anri  emotions  to  the 
Divinity.  Could  it  then  be  due,  he  asks,  to  the  depopu- 
lated condition  of  the  world  and  of  Greece  particularly, 
which  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  his  age  ?  The  country  districts  of  both  Greece 
and  Italy  were  no  doubt,  from  various  causes,  much  less 
l>opulous  than  they  had  been  in  former  times.  Population 
was  aggregated  into  great  cities,  some  of  which  were  prob- 
ably crowded  to  a  degree  never  before  known.  But  the 
real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  oracles,  Plutarch  traces  to  a 
sort  of  temporary  break-down  in  the  supernatural  machin- 
ery which  regulates  human  affairs.  The  gifts  of  the  gods 
to  mankind  are,  he  thinks,  in  their  nature  transitory  ;  and 
it  is  moreover  very  hard  to  define  how  far  the  supreme 
providence  extends,  and  whether  it  is  strictly  the  cause  and 
origin  of  all  things.  Many  things,  among  t&em  the  oracles, 
may  be  left  by  the  gods  to  subordinate  beings  or  daemons, 
who  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  fail  and  perish,  and  are 
succeeded  by  others.  This  strange  notion  he  confirms  by 
a  singular  story  of  an  occurrence  which  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  to 
have  been  reported  to  him. 

A  ship,  on  its  way  from  Greece  to  Italy,  was  becalmed 
near  the  Echinades  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and 
a  voice  was  heard  by  the  passengers  calling  on  one  Thamus 
by  name,  who,  it  appears,  was  an  Egyptian  sailor  on  board 
the  vessel,  but  scarcely  known  to  any  one.  To  the  third 
call  he  replied,  "  Here,  I  am  the  man."  The  voice  then 
directed  him,  on  the  ship's  arrival  at  a  particular  place,  to 
make  known  that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead.  The  pas- 
sengers were  much  astonished  and  perplexed,  and  there 
was  a  warm  discussion  as  to  whether  the  voice  should  be 
obeyed  or  disregarded.  Thamus  made  up  his  mind,  in  the 
event  of  a  calm,  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  as  the  wind  was 
perfectly  still  and  the  sea  smooth,  on  their  reaching  the 
place  in  question,  he  stood  on  the  deck,  and  with  his  face 
towards  the  land,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  The 
great  Pan  is  dead."  Then  followed  a  dismal  noise  of 
groaning  and  lamentation,  which  was  heard  by  all  the  pas- 
sengers, who  on  their  arrival  at  Rome  reported  this  mar- 
vellous incident.  This  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  in  proof 
and  illustration  of  his  theory,  that  the  daemons  or  subordi- 
nate divinities  are  themselves  mortal,  and  he  thus  suggests 
that  the  cessation  of  the  oracles  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  music  in  the  absence  of  the  musician.  This,  however,  is 
not  all  he  has  to  say  in  explanation.  He  goes  on  to  mix 
together  theological  and  physical  speculations  in  a  strange 
compound.  Although  the  earth  is  itself  indestructible,  yet 
its  virtues  and  properties  are  liable  to  decay.  Inspiration 
itself  may  be  partly  the  result  of  physical  or  natural 
causes.  The  prophetic  faculty  on  which  oracular  re- 
sponses depend,  may  remain  dormant  from  never  having 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  proper  object  which 
can  alone  stimulate  it  and  call  out  its  activity.  Vapors 
and  exhalations  may  thus  have  their  part  in  producing  the 


conditions  under  which  oracles  are  given.  Hence  any 
physical  changes  in  the  earth  may  conspire  with  the  decay 
and  failure  of  supernatural  powers  in  bringing  about  this 
tcmiK>rary  failure  of  the  oracles.  We  are  here  in  a  curious, 
perhaps  a  barren  field  of  thought.  -Yet  these  speculations 
of  Plutarch  and  the  Neoplatonistfl  have  had  their  counter- 
part in  modern  times.  They  are,  at  least,  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  cannot  be 
ignored  by  those  who  wish  to  underKtand  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  first  and  second  centuries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  man  of  so  speculative 
a  mind  as  Plutarch  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  Chris- 
tianity. Occasionally,  his  language  reminds  us  of  some  of 
St.  Paul's  phrases.  The  "  principalities  and  powers  "  of 
which  the  Christian  apostle  speaks,  would  seem  to  belong 
to  much  the  same  atmosphere  of  thought  as  that  in  whlcE 
Plutarch  moved.  There  is  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  writ- 
ings to  some  philosophers,  known  as,  tKvXvriKoi,  a  name 
which  probably  implied  that  they  made  hope  their jruwmum 
bonum.  h  has  been  thought  that  PlutarcD  may  have  here 
been  glancing  at  the  Christian  community.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  merest  conjecture,  'llie  early  Christians  could 
hardly  have  been  described  as  a  sect  of  philosophers.  The 
title  was  one  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  applied 
to  them,  and  it  was  one  which,  I  imagine,  they  did  not 
claim  or  covet.  Possibly,  Plutarch's  veneration  for  antiq- 
uity may  have  led  him  to  pass  by  unnoticed  a  sect  whicn 
professed  an  entirely  new  religious  belief,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  averse  to  all  philosophical  speculation.  He  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  many  of  the  pecul- 
iarly distinctive  Christian  doctrines,  though  there  are,  as 
I  have  shown,  several  points  of  contact  between  his  ideas 
and  those  which  we  commonly  associate  with  Christianity. 
To  those  who  feel  that  it  is  interesting  to  trace  such  con- 
nections, and  to  find  much  of  our  modern  thought  antici- 
pated in  curious  and  unexpected  ways,  his  essays  will  be 
by  no  means  an  unattractive  study. 


PERILS  BY  WATEPL 


People  who  live  in  an  island  that  is  tolerably  water-tight 
and  very  generally  under  cultivation,  with  short  rivers  that 
have  their  sources  in  small  hills,  have  more  cause  for  grati- 
tude than  they  are  apt  to  consider.  In  England  we  may  be 
ejcposed  to  hazards  from  the  elements  like  our  neighbors. 
We  have  our  conflagrations,  although  our  cities  are  never 
consumed  like  Chicago,  and  although  our  damp  brickwork 
does  not  catch  fire  and  burn  like  the  sun-dried  shingles  in 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna.  We  have  gales  destructive 
enough  to  our  shipping,  although  we  do  not  experience 
tropical  cyclones.  But  as  for  water,  though  we  have  it  in 
superfluity,  above,  beneath,  and  all  around  us,  it  has  done 
us  but  little  harm  since  the  sea  is  said  to  have  turned  Earl 
Godwin's  manors  into  what  are  now  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Fearing  nothing  more  serious  than  waves  washing  into  our 
cellars  or  setting  the  ground-floors  afloat  in  the  streets  of 
some  of  our  riparian  villages,  it  is  diflicult  for  us  to  realize 
the  perpetual  imminence  of  such  catastrophes  as  that  which 
befell  the  capital  of  the  Czars  the  other  day,  or  to  sympa- 
thize in  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  must  exist  in  con- 
tinual terror  of  submersion. 

Look,  for  example,  at  our  neighbors  in  Holland.  Habit 
of  course  goes  a  long  way,  and  it  is  lucky  for  them  that 
they  are  constitutionally  phlegmatic ;  otherwise  the  sense  of 
living  under  the  ocean  level  would  be  altogether  too  much 
for  their  nerves.  Some  parts  of  their  country  are  more 
exposed  than  others,  but  all  Dutchmen  are  in  the  position 
of  passengers  in  a  ship  at  sea,  whose  safety  must  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  chances  of  the  weather  and  on  other  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  A  leak  may  be  sprung 
at  any  moment  in  those  great  ocean  dykes  which  protect 
the  islands  between  the  Maas  and  the  Scheldt,  and  stretch 
along  the  coast  from  opposite  Alkmaar  to  the  port  of  Nieuwe 
Diep  and  the  Helder.  A  spring  tide,  driven  on  by  north- 
west winds,  might  make  the  leak  a  breach  which  there 
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would  be  no  stopping.  The  bulwarks  that  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  North  Sea  are  frail  barriers  of  sand  bound 
together  by  the  roots  of  grasses  Everything  depends  on 
unremitting  attention,  and  when  the  enemy  attacks  them 
all  along  the  line  with  extraordinary  violence,  and  in  the 
hours  of  darkness  too,  the  most  painstaking  precautions  may 
prove  unavailing. 

It  is  an  odd  reflection  that  so  much  valuable  property  — 
houses  raised  upon  piles,  the  rich  contents  of  warehouses 
and  magazines  stretching  along  the  banks  of  canals,  polders 
reclaimed  at  enormous  expense,  and  covered  with  cattle  — 
must  be  trusted  to  the  vigilance  of  a  line  of  sentinels  in 
moments  that  are  pregnant  with  danger.  Nor  is  it  only 
on  one  side  and  in  front  of  them  that  the  Dutch  have  to 
keep  a  lookout.  If  it  were  so,  the  more  inland  cities  and 
those  situated  in  the  comparatively  hilly  country  towards 
Utrecht  might  feel  tolerably  comfortable.  But  there  are 
enemies  within  as  well  as  without.  The  great  rivers  are 
almost  as  dangerous  as  the  ocean,  and  must  be  confined 
within  certain  limits  by  a  similar  costly  system  of  embank- 
ments. Indeed  the  danger  from  the  rivers  is  the  more  con- 
stant and  urgent,  although  the  ultimate  possibilities  may 
be  less  terrible.  Every  year  it  is  certain  that  the  rainfall 
and  the  melting  snows  from  Switzerland  and  Germany  will 
come  draining  down  upon  the  flats  of  Holland.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  gentle,  until 
at  last  the  waters  stagnate  rather  than  run  upon  a  level 
which  is  almost  a  dead  one.  The  mass  drags  itself  along  to 
the  sea,  through  a  variety  of  tortuous  channels  encumbered 
by  sandbanks  and  shut  in  by  shifting  or  silting  bars.  At 
Katwyk  the  Rhine  is  positively  lifted  out  of  Holland  by 
help  of  powerful  machinery.  And  while  the  elaborate 
system  of  dykes  and  locks  must  always  be  looked  to  and 
kept  in  repair,  the  pumps  are  constantly  going  all  over  the 
country.  Water  will  leak  in,  and  the  excessive  rainfall  will 
not  drain  ofl".  The  whole  nation  has  to  contribute  to  the 
enormous  Government  insurances  against  the  disappearance 
of  the  country  under  the  chances  of  a  second  deluge.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  armies  of  skilled  workmen,  common 
laborers,  and  watchmen  employed  on  the  hydraulic  works, 
some  of  the  most  responsible  and  best  paid  posts  under 
Government  are  those  of  the  water  service.  We  can  under- 
stand familiarity  with  danger  breeding  disregard  of  it,  and 
people  learning  to  sleep  unconcernedly  under  the  brimming 
reservoir  that  is  held  suspended  over  their  heads.  Perhaps 
it  is  less  easy  to  comprehend  how  a  frugal  and  almost  par- 
simonious nation  has  come  to  support  habitually,  with  little 
grumbling,  so  exceptional  a  drain  on  its  moderate  resources. 

We  must  admire  the  position  which  the  Dutch  have 
taken  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  think  them  well 
entitled  to  ihe  money  which  they  have  succeeded  in  accu- 
mulating, when  we  remember  the  weight  they  carry  in  the 
race  with  their  rivals.  Not  only  is  their  wealthy  capital 
set  down  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Europe,  the 
way  to  it  being  through  enormously  expensive  canals  or 
by  a  most  circuitous  and  intricate  navigation,  but  they 
have  to  pay  annually  the  whole  cost  of  their  hydraulic 
works  for  the  bare  privilege  of  living  and  trading.  We 
should  admire  their  position  even  more,  and  be  more  sur- 
prised at  it,  were  it  not  for  the  profits  which  they  have 
been  drawing  from  their  Eastern  dependencies  since  Gen- 
eral Van  der  Bosch  revolutionized  their  colonial  system. 
For  it  really  is  the  system  of  labor  in  Java  that  maintains 
the  Dutch  dykes  so  substantially,  and,  should  Liberal  poli- 
ticians be  too  radical  in  their  measures  of  colonial  reform, 
they  may  find  that  they  have  literally  dragged  their  country 
under  water. 

The  Dutch  are  a  people  apart,  and  live  under  most 
peculiar  conditions.  But  there  are  few  of  the  other  Con- 
tinental nations  that  have  not  also  their  perils  by  water. 
We  do  not  talk  of  such  backward  countries  as  Greece  and 
Turkey,  where  the  arts  of  administration  are  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  public  works  in  remote  districts  are  in 
.  embryo ;  where  water-courses  which  are  almost  dry  in  the 
summer  are  turned  into  roaring  floorJs  in  the  winter,  and 
where  a  hot  spring  and  a  sudden  melting  of  the  snow 
•weeps  everything  away  that  is  under  high-flood   mark. 


The  most  civilized  and  highly  cultivated  countries  are 
not  secure  from  hazards  of  this  kind,  and  their  inhabitants 
are  too  often  the  victims  of  circumstances  which  at  best 
they  can  only  modify.  Everything  has  been  done  to  the 
French  rivers  that  science  and  inlelligence  can  suggest, 
and  yet  in  France  floods  are  of  perpetual  recurrence.  It 
has  been  found  impossible  to  bridle  that  "  revolutionary 
torrent "  of  the  Loire,  and  much  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
richest  land  in  Touraine  lies  buried  under  its  gravel  and 
shingle.  The  soil  on  its  banks  is  often  so  valuable  that  it 
is  well  worth  while  going  to  great  expense  in  the  way  of 
clearing  it  after  an  overflow,  and  banking  it  in  against 
another  one.  It  is  much  too  good  to  be  abandoned,  yet 
much  of  it  is  held  on  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  caprices 
of  the  stream. 

The  city  of  Lyons,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
great  navigable  rivers,  can  boast  of  one  of  the  noblest 
sites  in  France.  With  its  double  water-way  and  its  un- 
limited water-power,  it  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  things 
as  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  centre,  and  such  it 
must  continue  to  be.  Yet,  rich  as  Lyons  is,  its  riches 
scarcely  suffice  to  relieve  the  distress  created  by  the  period- 
ical inundation  of  its  rivers.  Frequently  of  late  years 
it  has  thrown  itself  upon  the  charity  of  France  and  the 
world.  No  state  money  has  been  grudged  there.  On 
time-serving  and  lavish  Governments  the  city  has  had  the 
double  claim  of  its  wealth  and  its  turbulence.  Prefects 
who  have  had  instructions  to  be  severe  in  their  repressive 
measures  towards  the  quarter  of  the  Croix  Rousse  have 
been  told  at  the  same  time  to  spare  nothing  in  the  way  of 
public  works  that  may  avert  the  causes  of  misery  and 
consequent  discontent. 

Yet,  so  long  as  the  Rhone  rises  in  the  snow-fields  of  the 
Alps,  and  drains  great  portions  of  the  Jura  range,  no 
money  or  care  can  ensure  the  city  against  the  chances 
of  an  occasional  deluge.  The  Rhone  and  Loire  are 
specially  unmanageable,  and  Lyons  and  the  towns  below 
it  sufTer  more  than  most  cities  ;  but  even  along  the  quieter 
German  rivers  the  natives  have  their  troubles.  It  is 
always  a  time  of  anxiety  in  places  like  Coblenz  and  Co- 
logne where  the  Rhine  comes  down  in  spring  with  the 
breaking  ice ;  the  Elbe  is  often  dangerous  when  it  rushes 
out  of  the  narrow  gorge  that  threads  the  hills  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  although  fortunately  Dresden 
is  raised  safely  out  of  reach ;  while  as  for  the  Danube,  the 
whole  of  the  plain  below  Presburg  is  changed  in  the  spring 
into  a  vast  lake.  Fortunately  this  is  so  well  understood 
that  the  Hungarians  take  their  measures  accordingly,  and 
regard  the  annual  overflow  as  a  means  of  irrigating  their 
meadow-land. 

In  mountainous  Spain  there  is  much  damage  done 
annually,  although  rivers  like  the  Tagus,  which  take  the 
greatest  liberties  with  their  banks,  run  chiefly  through 
districts  that  are  waste  or  pastoral.  But  the  citizens  of 
Cordova  and  Seville  too  often  see  the  Gaudalquivir  do 
frightful  damage  in  their  corn-lands  and  orange-gardens, 
while  in  the  latter  city  it  sets  the  lower  quarters  afloat. 
It  is  Italy,  however,  that  actually  suffers  more  by  water 
than  any  other  European  country.  It  cannot  take  imme- 
diate precautions  like  Holland.  It  is  cultivated  very 
differently  from  Turkey  or  the  wilder  provinces  of  Spain. 
And  now  that  so  many  of  its  mountains  have  been  stripped 
of  their  timber,  it  seems  altogether  impossible  to  break  or 
to  regulate  the  great  rush  of  water  that  sometimes  comes 
down.  The  same  problem  meets  the  engineer  everywhere, 
although  its  conditions  may  vary.  A  Commission  has 
been  sitting  on  the  embanking  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  one 
conclusion  to  which  its  members  have  unanimously  come 
is  that  every  effectual  remedy  must  be  enormously  expen- 
sive. There  is  not  a  little  stream  that  comes  down  iirom 
the  mountain  ranges  anywhere  between  the  Cornice  and 
Calabria  but  becomes  a  local  scourge  in  the  season.  The 
outbreaks  of  the  Po  are  proverbial ;  along  a  good  part  of 
its  course  it  runs  through  something  like  a  desert  of  its 
own  creating,  and  its  tributaries  that  feed  the  irrigation 
system  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  are  almost  as  dangerous 
servants  as  they  are  useful  ones. 
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Most  of  these  people  cannot  help  themselves ;  nor  can 
they  directly  blame  either  themselves  or  their  predecessors. 
They  make  the  best  of  an  inevitable  state  of  things,  or 
else  they  run  certain  risks  on  a  deliberate  calculation  of 
the  compensating  advantages.  But  St.  Petersburg,  which 
has  just  sufTered  so  terribly,  is  a  strange  exception.  Peter 
the  Great  had  all  bis  vast  empire  to  choose  from  when  be 
decided  to  build  a  second  capital ;  his  choice  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  his  semi-barbarian  susceptibilities,  and 
his  subjects  ever  since  have  been  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
vanity.  He  desired  to  drag  his  Tartar  Empire  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  old  civilization  of  Europe,  and  so 
he  stuck  down  his  city  at  the  least  inaccessible  point. 
The  site  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Lake  Ladoga.  Planted  among 
the  waters  as  the  city  is,  its  foundations  are  almost  as 
artificial  as  those  of  Amsterdam.  And  in  St.  Petersburg 
the  water,  knowing  no  distinctions  of  rank,  threatens  in- 
difl'erently  aristocrats,  merchants,  and  serfs ;  although  the 
aristocratic  quarter,  as  is  befitting,  stands  somewhat  nigher 
than  the  parts  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders. 
Imagine  settling  with  your  family  and  property  in  a  city 
where  a  standing  code  of  regulations  fixes  the  number  of 
guns  to  be  fired  for  each  foot  that  the  river  rises;  and 
in  the  inundation  of  1824  it  rose  thirteen  feet.  This  time 
the  rise  has  been  less  severe  ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  pic- 
ture the  horrors  of  the  other  night,  when  a  wild  hurricane 
was  blowing  in  the  darkness,  and  the  guns  from  the  fortress 
and  Admiralty  were  firing  perpetually,  announcing  that 
the  river  was  rising  fast,  while  all  the  canals  were  over- 
flowing. To  the  horrors  of  reality  were  added  those  of 
uncertainty,  for  no  one  could  tell  whether  1824  might  not 
repeat  itself  in  1873.  Hearing  of  such  things,  we  repeat 
that  we  in  England  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  living  in  a  golden  mean  between  droughts  and 
deluges.  We  may  have  more  water  in  one  shape  and 
another  than  is  altogether  agreeable  to  us,  but  at  least  it 
causes  inconveniences  rather  than  calamities. 


THE   TODAS. 


Among  the  tribes  derived  from  the  "  Dravidian  "  stock 
in  India,  the  Todas  have  especially  been  interesting  to 
Europeans  on  account  of  their  alleged  moral  peculiarities. 
Colonel  Marshall  vindicates  the  reputation  of  a  race  which 
undoubtedly  practises  infanticide  and  polyandry.  Under 
his  guidance,  we  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  this  petty 
tribe  of  Indians,  isolated  in  a  small  plateau  on  the  Nilghiri 
hills,  is  gifted  with  all  the  virtues  incidental  to  early  unde- 
veloped humanity.  Life  in  the  habitations  of  the  Todas 
becomes  to  our  author  a  fair  example  of  what  was  the  or- 
dinary sequence  of  domestic  events  in  the  days  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Beautiful  photographs  of  these  persons,  as  they 
exist  at  this  day  in  the  reiki  clan  of  Todas,  are  given. 
Looking  at  these  photographs,  which  form  the  sixteenth 
plate  of  Colonel  Marshall's  work,  we  are  unable  to  discern 
in  them  any  other  features  than  those  of  the  low-caste  (or 
no-caste)  natives  of  Southern  India. 

A  theory  acquired  a  few  years  ago  an  ephemeral  noto- 
riety in  England  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
the  natives  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Todas  and  the  Aus- 
tralians. We  were  told  that  "  the  only  people  out  of 
Australia  who  present  the  chief  characteristics  of  Aus- 
tralians in  a  well-marked  form  are  the  so-called  hill  tribes, 
who  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  Dekhan,  in  Hindostan. 
An  ordinary  coolie,  such  as  may  be  seen  among  the  crew 
of  any  recently  returned  East  Indiaman,  if  he  were  stripped 
to  the  skin,  would  pass  muster  very  well  for  an  Australian, 
though  he  is  ordinarily  less  coarse  in  skull  and  jaw."  The 
careful  photographs  and  portraits  which  Colonel  Marshall 
gives  are,  however,  destructive  of  such  a  theory.  The 
Todas,  debased  and  immoral  though  they  may  be,  are  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  like  Australians  in  features  or  skull  form. 
Still  less,  when  we  follow  the  minute  description  of  the 
habits  and  domestic  customs  which   are  given,  can  we  im- 


agine the  slightest  affinltjr  between  the  Todas  and  the 
equally  besotted  sarages  of  Australia.  '  ThQy  seem  to  be 
merely  a  race  speaking  a  Dravidian  language  (in  which, 
however,  a  few  Sanskrit  words  can  be  detected),  and 
whose  origin  is  probablj  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Indian  hill  tribes.  These  races  appear  to  have  been  au- 
tochthonous in  the  world's  history.  There  is  no  tradition 
of  their  migration  from  any  known  spot,  and  their  conaeo- 
tion  with  any  ultra-Indian  race  appears  to  rest  on  the 
▼aguest  conjecture  and  the  most  feeole  comprehension  of 
elementary  facts.  It  beins  clearly  established  that  the 
Toda  race  are  essentially  Indian  in  their  character,  we 
have  to  inquire  into  their  peculiar  habits.  The  evidence 
of  an  a|>ed  Toda  clearly  stablishes  their  former  practice  of 
female  infanticide.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  is  said,  it  was  the 
custom  to  kill  children;  but  this  unpleasant  practice  is 
alleged  to  have  died  out.  The  Toda  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  wrong  or  not  to  kill  them,  but  we  were 
very  poor  and  could  not  support  our  children.  Now  ererj 
one  has  a  mantle,  but  formerly  there  was  only  one  for  the 
whole  family  ;  and  he  who  had  to  go  out  took  the  mantle, 
the  rest  remiining  naked  at  home.  We  did  not  kill  them 
to  please  any  eod,  but  because  it  was  the  custom."  The 
parents  never  killed  their  own  children,  but  an  old  woman 
who  acted  the  part  of  baby -killer  used  to  take  the  child 
immediately  it  was  born  and  close  its  nostrils,  ears,  and 
mouth  with  cloth.  "  It  would  shortly  droop  its  head  and 
go  to  sleep.  We  then  buried  it  in  the  eround."  The  in- 
formant went  on  naively  to  say,  "  I  don't  know  if  the 
infants  thus  killed  go  to  heaven.  Who  can  tell  such  a 
thing?  "  The  reason  why  female  infanticide  was  adopted 
is  hardly  grasped  by  Colonel  Marshall,  nor  can  we  fojlow 
him  through  tne  statistics  he  gives,  which,  taken  by  them- 
selves, appear  to  show  that  the  practice  is  still  in  full 
vi^or. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  doubtful  matter  whether  the  pressure 
which  the  English  Government  put  upon  the  Todas  in 
1822  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  primitive  customs 
was  attended  with  any  practical  result.  Still,  we  must 
take  Colonel  Marshall's  statement  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
practice  at  its  value.  The  practice  of  polyandry,  on  the 
other  hand,  clearly  survives  up  to  the  pre.oent  time,  and 
apparently  works  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 
A  husband  and  wife  are  betrothed,  dowries  being  ex- 
changed between  the  husband  and  the  father  of  the  bride. 
After  marriage,  without  any  rites  or  ceremonies,  but  with 
the  approval  of  parents,  and  in  full  cognizance  of  the  vil-~ 
lage  community  of  relatives,  the  witiB  accompanies  her 
husband  to  his  own  house.  If  the  husband  has  brothers  or 
very  near  relatives  all  living  together,  they  may  each,  if 
both  she  and  h  consent,  participate  in  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered her  husband  also,  on  making  up  a  share  of  the 
dowry  that  has  been  paid.  Younger  brothers,  as  they  grow 
up  to  maturity,  and  other  brothers,  as  they  become  wid- 
owed, may  each  either  take  separate  wives  or  purchase 
shares  in  those  already  in  the  family.  Any  degree  of  com- 
plication in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may  now  be  met 
with ;  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with  a 
single  wifie  to  that  of  a  family  of  relatives  married  to  a 
group  of  wives.  All  their  children  are  held  to  be  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  poor  di.«tricts  several  men  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  one  wife  between  them  ;  but  as  women  become 
more  numerous  a  greater  proportion  of  men  are  able  to 
procure  a  wife  apiece. 

These  customs  of  the  Todas  are  so  peculiar,  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  savages  of  Hindostan,  that  we  are 
slow  to  accept  the  theory  of  Colonel  Marshall,  that  they 
represent  the  condition  of  a  nation  which  has  only  just 
passed  out  of  the  state  of  actual  monkeydom,  and  is  just 
adopting  the  habits  which  a  later  devrlopment  may  lead  to 
the  outcome  of  modern  civilization.  We  would  rather 
glance  at  the  map,  which  indicates  the  isolated  area  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses  into  which  the  Todas  have  doubtless 
retired  before  stronger  and  more  warlike  conquerors.  We 
see  horw  large  a  f>ortion  of  their  vocabulary  is  formed  of 
words  which  are  undoubtedly  deri  ed  from  the  Sanskrit  and 
Kanarese.     To  us  ihey  merely  appear  as  an  inoffensive  hill 
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tribe,  devoid  of  all  decency  and  morality,  who  have  been 
driven  from  the  lowlands  by  the  constant  wars  and  inva- 
sions which  have  desolated  Southern  India  for  three  thou- 
sand years  -it  least.  To  the  author  everything  is  eouleur  de 
rose,  and  we  have  in  the  Todas  evidence  of  a  primitive  state 
of  society  where  all  seems  to  be  pure  and  undefiled.  That 
primitive  state  we  must  seek  in  races  far  lower  than  India 
shows  to  us.  We  must  search  for  the  origins  of  human 
existence  in  lower  strata  of  the  earth's  history,  and  it  will 
be  well  if  we  do  not  find  among  the  low  forms  of  human 
life  which  once  existed  in  Tasmania,  and  still  survive  in 
Australia,  the  complications  of  cruelty  and  vice  which  dis- 
figure the  history  of  too  many  of  the  Indian  hill  tribes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
Colonel  Marshall  has  applied  phrenological  analysis  to  the 
present  subject.  The  verdict  of  science  has  long  since  been 
passed  on  the  effete  phrenology  of  Gall.  The  researches 
of  Professor  Ferrier  have  recently  given  it  a  decided  coup 
de  grace.  We  regret  that  no  statistics  like  those  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Beddoe,  of  the  stature  and  complexion  of  the 
Todas,  are  before  us.  But  Colonel  Marshall's  book  is  read- 
able, though  he  has  evidently  not  exhausted  the  facts 
which  he  has  learned  respecting  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ins  bill  tribes  of  India. 


MAEJORIE   DAW.i 


Mr.  Aldrich  the  author  of  this  little  collection  of  nov- 
elettes, stands,  so  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  informs  us,  "at 
the  head  of  American  story-writers  t'vday."  One  of  his 
stories,  according  to  the  Hartford  Courant,  is  a  "thousand 
times  wittier  than  the  sparkling  society  sketches  of  N.  P. 
Willis."  "  Our  literature,"  adds  the  Boston  Daily  Globe, 
"  can  boast  of  nothing  better  in  one  of  its  highest,  but  most 
difficult  departments,  than  these  bright,  fanciful,  and 
humorous  sketches."  We  have  fairly  repeated  the  adver- 
tisements prefixed  to  "  Marjorie  Daw,"  that  our  readers 
may  have  their  expectations  aroused  accordingly.  Are  we, 
in  fact,  about  to  have  the  pleasure  —  one  of  the  rarest  that 
fall  to  the  critic's  lot  —  of  introducing  to  a  new  world  of 
readers  a  genuine  and  hitherto  unhackneyed  genius  ?  Is 
the  great  American  novelist  come  at  last  ?  and  will  he  in- 
troduce us  to  a  form  of  art  at  once  original  and  delightful  ? 
"We  should  be  very  glad,  could  we  conscientiously  do  so,  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  yet  we  must 
admit  that  our  own  anticipations  were  not  of  a  very  san- 

fuine  order  after  reading  these  flattering  testimonies.  Per- 
aps  it  is  the  narrow-minded  prejudice  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  which  has  led  us  to  regard  American  superla- 
tives with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  ;  but  the  fact  cer- 
tainly remains  that  we  unconsciously  make  a  considerable 
deduction  from  the  nominal  value  of  those  tributes  before 
accepting  them  for  genuine  currency.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  danger  of  the  reaction 
too  often  due  to  extravagant  eulogy.  It  would  be  very  cruel 
to  make  poor  Mr.  Aldrich  suffer  for  the  excessive  zeal  of 
his  friends.  Accordingly,  having  purified  our  minds  as 
carefully  as  possible  from  either  kind  of  prejudice,  we  are 
happy  to  express  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Aldrich  writes 
pleasant  and  graceful  little  stories  enough,  and  may  not 
improbably  do  better  in  future.  "We  fail  to  recognize  in 
him  an  American  Walter  Scott,  and  we  cannot  honestly 
say  that  he  is  destined  in  our  opinion  to  eclipse  the  reputa- 
tion of  Hawthorne.  Still  anybody  who  likes  literary  tiifles 
may  read  him  without  fear  of  offence  from  bad  taste,  if  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  dazzled  by  unusual  exhibition  of  power. 
If  Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  aim  very  high,  if  his  pathos  is  not 
very  deep,  and  his  humor  not  specially  keen,  he  has  got  a 
certain  gracefulness  of  style  which  is  not  unattractive  in  its 
way.  Perhap ',  however,  the  best  way  of  giving  some  more 
accurate  gauge  of  his  merits  than  can  be  derived  from  mere 
general  terms  of  commendation  is  to  give  some  account  of 
the  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book,  and  ^hich  is 
perhaps  the  most  ingenious  trifle. 

>  Mariorii  Daw  Br  Tbomu  BaiUy  Aldrich.  Ix>DdoD :  Routtcdg*  k 
Sou.    BiMton  :  Judm  R^Oigood  Jt  Co.  1878. 


Poor  Mr.  Flemming  is  laid  up  in  New  York  by  a  broken 
leg.  The  weather  is  hot,  everybody  is  away  for  the  holi- 
days, and  Mr.  Flemming  naturally  becomes  extremely  irri- 
table. Books  have  no  charm  for  him,  except  that  he  keeps 
a  pile  of  Balzacs  near  his  sofa  to  throw  at  his  servant  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  His  doctor  begins  to  fear  that 
he  will  fret  himself  into  a  serious  illness,  and  writes  to  a 
common  friend  in  the  country  to  beg  for  at  least  some 
cheering  letters.  This  friend,  a  Mr.  Delaney,  is  unable  to 
come  to  his  friend  in  person,  but  begins  as  lively  a  corre- 
spondence as  he  can  manage.  Delaney  describes  the 
rather  remote  country  district  in  which  he  is  rusticating, 
but  naturally  is  rather  hard  up  for  topics  interesting  enough 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  invalid.  He  therefore  snatches 
at  the  only  approach  to  an  incident,  by  describing  a  lovely 
young  woman,  Miss  Marjorie  Daw  in  fact,  whom  he  can 
distinguish  from  his  window  swinging  contemplatively  on  a 
hammock.  The  invalid  is  pleased  with  the  description, 
and  begs  Delaney  for  further  information.  Accordingly  it 
comes  out  by  degrees  that  Delaney  has  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  beautiful  Marjorie ;  then  he  has  long  conversa- 
tions with  her,  and  indeed  ventures  to  begin  something 
like  a  decided  flirtation.  The  flirtation,  however,  comes  to 
little,  and  from  an  interesting  cause.  '  It  appears  that,  al- 
though Miss  Daw  has  never  seen  Mr.  Flemming,  she  is  so 
struck  by  his  friend's  description  of  his  merits  that  she 
gradually  refuses  to  talk  about  anything  else.  Mr.  Dela- 
ney is  puzzled  by  her  enthusiasm  ;  but  begins  to  believe  in 
theories  of  spiritual  affinity  which  may  bring  together  two 
distant  souls  without  any  of  the  usual  material  means  of 
communication. 

Meanwhile  Flemming  is  naturally  touched  by  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  expressed  for  him  by  the  invisible  beauty. 
He  forgets  his  broken  leg,  and  resolves,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, to  go  into  the  country  and  there  see  the  exquisite 
Marjorie  face  to  face.  His  friend  in  vain  raises  difficulties, 
introduces  an  angry  parent  in. the  background,  and  pas- 
sionately assures  Flemming  that  his  per.sonal  interference 
will  only  bring  about  awkward  complications.  Flemming, 
piqued  and  excited,  finds  that  his  leg  is  sufficiently  cured, 
and  in  spite  of  mysterious  telegrams  of  an  obj  urgatory  char- 
acter, rushes  off  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady.     And  then 

—  our  readers  have  possibly  anticipated  the  catastrophe  — 
it  turns  out  that  Miss  Marjorie  Daw  is  a  mere  figment  of 
Delaney's  imagination,  invented  in  order  to  draw  off  his 
attention  from  his  broken  leg.  The  device  has  been  only 
too  successful,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  bold  origina- 
tor finds  it  expedient  to  retire  for  a  time  from  the  wrath  of 
the  invalid  who  has  thus  been  tricked  into  self-forgetfulness. 
Some  writers  of  a  moralizing  tendency  might  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  tack  an  explanatory  moral  to  this  little  fable. 
Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  trouble  himself  with  any  such  mat- 
ters ;  and  we  may  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  reticence. 
The  story  is,  as  it  will  be  seen,  a  mere  trifle  ;  but  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  well  done,  and  the  secret  upon  which  it  depends  is 
covered  with  considerable  cleverness  till  the  end.  The  re- 
maining stories  vary  from  the  sentimental  to  the  extrava- 
gant ;  one  of  them,  about  the  accidental  interment  of  a 
living  man,  may  have  been  suggested  by  Edgar  Poe,  though 
Mr.  Aldrich  makes  a  joke  of  his  story  before  reaching  the 
conclusion  ;  and  another  upon  an  old  bachelor  with  a  craze 
about  a  son  whom  he  might^have  had  if  a  lady  had  married 
him,  and  who  might,  in  that  case,  have  been  killed  by 
tumbling  off  a  roof,  is  apparently  designed  after  the  model 
of  Hawthorne.  Neither  of  them  can  be  called  first-rate  ; 
but  we  may  fairly  say  that  they  are  better  than  the  average 
run  of  magazine  stories. 

It  will  be  plain  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  do  not 
quite  recognize  the  coming  novelist  in  Mr.  Aldrich  ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  ask,  even  in  reading  fictions  of  this 
modest  order,  whether  it  is  possible  as  yet  to  discover  any 
national  American  flavor  distinct  from  that  of  other  litera- 
tures. M.  Taine,  as  we  know,  has  written  a  book  .showing 
how  completely  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  English 
writers  have  been  the  product  of  three  determining  causes 

—  the  race,  the  climate,  and  the  epoch.  Our  s.atisfaciion 
in  his  brilliant  explanations  is  a  little  diminished  by  the 
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reuolluction  of  the  extreme  facility  with  which  erents  roaj 
always  be  explained  after  they  have  happened.  Given  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Byron,  and  it  is  delighliully  easy  to  show 
that  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Byron  was  the  inevitable  product 
of  a  given  race  acted  upon  by  a  given  set  of  clrcumstancet. 
It  would  be  a  more  unassailable  triumph  of  criticism  if 
somebody  would  construct  a  theory  of  a  literature  from 
'xirely  a  priori  considerations.     An  excellent  opportunity 

otlered  in  regard  to  America.  Let  M.  Tame,  or  any 
ji  Tson  of  equal  omniscience,  sit  down  and  tell  us  precisely 
what  will  be  the  characteristics  of  American  literature  when 
completely  developed.  His  speculations  could  not  be  Teri- 
liiiii,  it  is  probable,  for  a  generation  or  two,  but  it  would  be 
rxtremely  consolatory  to  his  grandchildren  to  know  that 
iliuy  hnd  had  so  clever  an  ancestor.  We  must  confess  our- 
.-(.'Ives  uneciual  to  the  task  for  the  present,  and  indeed  it  is 
one  of  no  little  complexity.  The  influences  noticed  by  M. 
Taine  are  not  easily  estimated  in  this  case.  The  Americans 
:ire  perhaps  not  yet  acclimatized ;  they  still  have  something 
nl  the  constitution  which  they  acquired  in  our  fogs,  anu 
what  remains  tends  to  unfit  them  for  their  fiercer  suns  and 
frosts.  The  race,  again,  is  exceedingly  heterogeneous; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  kind  of  amalgam  will  be 
formed,  and  how  an  infusion  of  Teutonic  mysticism,  or  of 
the  mercurial  Celtic  element,  will  act  upon  the  substratum 
of  Anglo- American  intellect.  We  should  only  be  inclined 
to  say  one  thing  positively  —  namely,  that  we  utterly  dis- 
trust any  prophecy  that  may  be  made. 

Meanwhile,  however,  if  we  may  venture  to  argue  from 
existing  facts  rather  than  from  abstract  speculation,  we 
fancy  that  we  can  detect  something  characteristic  about 
the  tendencies  of  American  literature,  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  form  of  its  development.  Even  these  light  stories 
have  what  may  be  interpreted  as  a  stamp  of  nationality. 
We  do  not  speak  of  certain  Americanisms  in  language  and 
style ;  nor  even  of  the  more  external  peculiarities  of  the 
writing.  The  difficulties,  indeed,  under  which  every  Amer- 
ican author  more  or  less  labors  make  themselves  felt.  The 
lofs  of  the  picturesque  and  the  general  simplification  of 
social  forms  deprive  our  cousins  of  a  fertile  source  of  inter- 
est. Such  characters,  for  example,  as  the  stern  parent  or 
the  oppressive  peer  of  good  old  British  fiction  are  fairly 
exiled  from  the  country.  How  can  parental  tyranny  be  in- 
troduced when  a  young  lady  enjoys  and  exercises  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeing  her  own  friends  whenever  and  however  she 
pleases,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  prejudices  of 
her  family  ?  If  Americans  have  still  a  certain  taint  of  snob- 
bishness about  them,  and  even  fall  down  before  a  lord  when 
they  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  as  good  a  will  as 
the  most  determined  worshipper  of  rank  in  England,  they 
cannot  display  their  peculiarities  in  their  own  country,  or, 
at  least,  not  in  the  old  way.  There  is,  it  would  appear,  as 
keen  a  struggle  for  social  eminence  among  certain  classes  in 
New  York  as  in  England  ;  but  the  idol  before  whom  the 
worshippers  bow  is  but  a  swollen  mass  of  greenbacks  and 
shoddy,  and  is  by  no  means  so  picturesque  an  object  as  the 
conventional  aristocrat  of  our  native  land.  Driven  from 
such  forcible  contrasts,  the  American  writer  who  confines 
himself  to  describing  his  contemporaries  is  obliged  to  seek 
for  his  effects  in  a  different  order  of  observations.  The 
ordinary  American  indulges  in  that  peculiar  humor  which 
sometimes  strikes  us  as  cold  and  cynical,  and  sometimes  as 
simply  vulgar.  The  man  of  greater  acuteness  tries  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  the  picturesque  by  greater  refinement  of 
observation.  He  catches  something  of  the  French  neatness 
of  construction  and  delicacy  of  insinuation,  and  sometimes 
makes  us  fancy  that  the  more  nervous  and  highly  strung 
American  will  thus  engraft  a  more  delicate  growth  upon 
the  rather  coarse  and  earthly  trunk  of  English  literature. 

Some  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  stories  certainly  show  a  dexterity 
which  we  should  hardly  expect  from  a  writer  of  the  same 
rank  in  England.  He  is  writing  for  an  audience  quicker 
at  taking  a  hint  and  less  anxious  for  strong  stimulants.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  curious  tendency  in  the  Ameri- 
can to  seek  for  interest  in  queer  psychological  observations, 
such  as  Hawthorne  adorned  with  admirable  literary  skill,  or 
as  were  put  to  worse  purposes  by  Edgar  Poe.     The  story 


which  we  have  noticed  about  the  monomaniac  bachelor 
who  weeps  over  a  non-exi«te«t  son  is  an  example  of  tliis 
kind  of  writing ;  and  though  in  weak  baads  It  encourages 
that  prurient  love  of  the  marvellous  which  expresses  itself 
in  American  splritoalismt  it  certainly  opens  many  resources 
for  the  genuine  artist.  Although  we  can  dimly  discern 
these  tendencies,  we  are  unable  to  say  how  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  blended  into  a  concrete  whole ;  and  are  content 
for  the  present  to  watch  with  interest  any  symptoms  of  the 
growth  of  new  forms  of  literary  art 


INSECT  CIVILIZATION. 


TiiK  newer  natural  science  is  to  some  extent  bewilderioff 
in  more  ways  than  one.  We  have  hewd  so  much  lately  of 
the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  man,  that  far  more 
curious  matters  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade,  matters 
which  might  affect,  not  perhaps  our  view  of  revelation,  but 
our  general  view  of  tne  universe,  still  more  seriously. 
The  latest  inquiries  into  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals 
have  elicited  the  evidence  of  a  degree  of  complexity  in  the 
social  institutions  of  some  classes  of  animids  wnich  fnggeeto 
that  certain  characteristics  which  we  suppose  to  be  purelj 
human,  might  belong  to  tribes  of  animals  for  which  we 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  entertain  much  respect. 
Not  long  ago,  in  an  article  on  the  intellectual  powers  of 
birds,  we  referred  to  the  curious  evidence,  which  Mr.  Dar* 
win  has  quoted  at  length  in  his  work  on  the  origin  of  man, 
as  to  the  gay  social  meetings,  the  elaborately  decorated 
rendezvous,  and  the  graceful  dances,  of  the  Bower  birds ; 
and  now  we  have  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  learned  little 
book  which  he  has  just  published  on  the  origin  and  meta- 
morphoses of  insects,  suggesting  that  possib^  some  kinds 
of  ants  may  have  a  religious  feeling  towards  a  certain 
species  of  beetle,  and  that  if  that  be  not  the  case,  diey  may 
at  least  be  credited  with  having  a  much  larger  number  of 
domesticated  animals  than  human  beings.  We  will  quote 
the  whole  passage  in  which  this  notion  is  thrown  out :  — 

"  Ants  are  very  fond  of  the  honey  dew  which  is  formed  b^  the 
Aphides,  and  have  been  seen  to  tap  the  Aphides  with  their  an- 
tennae, as  if  to  induce  them  to  emit  some  of  the  sweet  secretion. 
There  is  a  species  of  Aphis  which  lives  on  the  roots  of  grass, 
and  some  ants  collect  these  into  their  nests,  keeping  them,  in 
fact,  just  as  we  do  cows.  One  species  of  red  ant  does  no  work 
for  itself,  but  makes  slaves  of  a  black  kind,  which  then  do  every- 
thing for  their  masters.  Ants  also  keep  a  variety  of  beetles 
and  other  insects  in  their  nests.  That  they  have  some  reason 
for  this  seems  clear,  because  they  readily  attack  any  unweloome 
intruder;  but  what  that  reason  is,  we  do  not  yet  know.  If 
these  insects  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
ants,  then  we  munt  admit  that  the  ants  possess  more  domestic 
animals  than  we  do.  But  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  beetles 
produce  any  secretion  of  use  to  the  ants  ;  and  yet  there  are 
some  remarkable  species,  rarely,  if  ever,  found,  excepting  in  ants' 
nests,  which  are  blind  and  apparently  helpless,  and  which  the 
ants  tend  with  much  care.  M.  I^spds,  who  regards  these  blind 
beetles  as  true  domestic  animals,  has  recorded  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  relations  between  one  of  thpm  {Claciger 
Duvalii)  and  the  ants  (Lasius  niger)  with  which  it  lives.  This 
species  of  Claviger  is  never  met  with  except  in  ants'  nests, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  communities  of 
Lasius  which  possess  none  of  these  beetles;  and  M.  Lespte 
found  that  when  be  placed  Clarigers  in  a  nest  of  ants  which 
had  none  of  their  own,  the  beetles  were  immediately  killed  and 
eaten,  the  ants  themselves  being,  on  the  other  hand,  kindly  re» 
ceived  by  other  communities  of  the  same  species.  He  con- 
cludes from  these  observations  that  some  communities  of  ants 
are  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  others  :  the  suggestion  is 
no  doubt  ingenious,  and  the  fact  curiously  resembles  the  expe- 
rience of  navigators  who  have  endeavored  to  introduce  domestic 
animals  among  barbarous  tribes  ;  but  M.  Lesp^  has  not  yet,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  published  the  details  of  his  observations, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  ants  have  any  feeling  of 
reverence  for  these  beetles  ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  as  yet  very 
obscure,  and  would  well  repay  careful  study." 

Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  having 
a  quiet  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  when  he  suggests 
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that  perhaps  a  special  reverence  may  be  felt  by  the  ants  for 
a  blind  species  of  beetle,  otherwise  useless  to  it  and  help- 
less, which  it  nevertheless  "  tends  with  great  care,"  —  in 
other  words,  we  suppose,  that  the  ants  may  look  upon  the 
blind  beetles  as  domestic  chaplains,  or  even  perhaps  as 
idols  which  have  power  to  bring  good  or  bad  fortune  on 
the  families  which  tend  them.  But  M.  Lespes,  whom  he 
quotes,  is  evidently  serious  in  thinking  that  certain  tribes 
of  the  black  ant  are  as  much  more  civilized  than  other 
tribes  of  the  same  insect  as  certain  races  of  men  are  than 
savages  ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  too,  is  evidently  serious 
when  he  remarks  that  the  conduct  of  the  barbarous  ants  in 
killing  and  eating  the  beetles  which  the  more  civilized  so 
carefully  tend,  curiously  resembles  the  conduct  of  savages 
in  killing  and  eating  the  cows  or  sheep  which  navigators 
introduce  among  them  for  the  sake  of  the  milk  and  wool, 
but  in  which  savages  can  see  nothing  but  an  immediate 
supply  of  food.  If  one  of  the  more  polite  ants  themselves 
be  introduced  into  the  nests  of  the  less  civilized,  its  species  is 
at  once  respected,  and  it  is  received  with  such  hospitality 
as  rude  races  generally  showed  to  wandering  Europeans 
till  taught  by  experience  to  fear  their  unscrupulous  ways  ; 
but  if  one  of  the  beetles  which  the  better  educated  ants 
have,  say,  domesticated,  be  thus  introduced,  instead  of 
being  treated  with  anything  of  the  same  respect,  it  is  at 
once  treated  just  us  savagel*^ treat  our  imported  cows  or 
sheep,  or  even  horses,  —  as  material  for  the  butcher's  shop, 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  more  refined  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put.  Even  this  less  subtle  suggestion  as  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  civilization  attained  by  various  tribes  of 
ants  opens  up  a  rather  startling  field  of  speculation.  If 
there  be  insects  possessing  a  larger  number  of  domestic 
animals  than  man  has  pressed  into  his  service,  and  yet  if 
this  be  not  a  mere  matter  of  instinct,  but  of  acquired  art, 
to  which  even  other  tribes  of  the  very  same  species  of  ant 
have  not  yet  attained,  then  there  may  be  progress,  there 
may  be  discovery,  there  may  be  inventive  genius  and  in- 
vestigation among  the  ants,  — just  as  there  may  be  artistic 
genius,  something  in  the  nature  of  the  creative  power  which 
makes  a  salon  delightful,  amongst  the  birds  whose  elaborate 
entertainments  Mr.  Gould  has  described  for  us.  But  if  so, 
then  there  must  be  also  ants  of  master  minds,  there  must 
be  what  some  deep-hearted  mystic  among  the  ants,  some 
Carlylian  ant  of  the  race  Lasius  niffer,  might  call  heroes, 
and  declare  to  be  worthy  of  hero-worship.  The  ant  which 
first  discovered  that  Aphides  might  be  kept  and  milked,  if 
such  an  ant  there  were,  must  have  been  a  patriarch  worthy 
of  historic  fame.  Even  the  red  ant  which  first  introduced 
slavery,  though  we  might  call  him  worse  than  a  Jefl'erson 
Davis  among  ants,  would  have  been  a  great  hero  to  the 
Carlylian  ant  aforesaid,  and  would  very  likely  have  been 
hymned  by  him  as  having  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
slaved ant,  black  Quashee,  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  red  ants  who  were  exempted  from  toil  and  enabled 
to  devote  their  learned  leisure  to  more  liberal  pursuits,  by 
the  discovery.  Nay,  there  might  even  be  a  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  among  the  black  ants,  to  liberate  them  from 
the  service  of  the  red,  and  in  his  turn  to  be  seized  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  white  ants.  Nay,  seriously,  if  there  be 
real  progress  among  ants  of  any  race,  if  there  be  tribes  of 
Lasius  nif/er  which  have  domesticated  more  kinds  of  insects 
than  man  has  domesticated  of  other  animals,  and  which 
have  consciously  improved  on  their  ancestors  in  this  respect, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  there  must  have  been 
discoverers  and  reformers  amongst  them,  and  that  it  was 
not  instinct,  but  intellect  which  made  them  so.  Nor  is  this 
suggestion  limited  to  any  one  region  of  the  animal  world. 
A  French  savant  the  other  day  declared  that  the  swallows 
of  Kouen  had  improved  on  the  architecture  of  the  ordinary 
Bwallow,  by  making  what  may  be  called  balconies  for  their 
young  ones  to  sit  upon  and  breathe  the  air  more  freely  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  fly,  and  though  it  is  possible  that 
such  cases  may  be  explained  by  the  mere  automatic  action 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  principle,  that  a  useful  variation,  though 
in  some"  sense  accidental  at  firsS  will  always  tend  to  per- 
petuate itself,  that  is  not  a  principle  which  it  is  quite  easy 
to  apply  to  so  elaborate  an  inHtitution  as  the  domestication 


of  a  blind  beetle,  or  an  aphis  in  the  capacity  of  mileh  cow, 
or  to  the  artistic  social  amusements  of  the  Bower  birds,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin  from  Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  be 
now  really  contemplated  as  at  least  possible  by  our  natu- 
ralists, that  among  several  of  the  least  powerful  species  of 
animals,  insects  certainly  included,  there  has  been  at  one 
time  at  all  events,  real  progress,  progress  in  the  nature"  of 
a  utilized  discovery  either  beneficial  or  delightful  to  the 
whole  race. 

Now  if  this  were  to  be  ever  established  in  relation  to 
any  one  of  the  more  insignificant  animals,  what  a  new  feel- 
ing of  moral  embarrassment  it  would  add  to  life  to  think 
that  at  any  moment,  by  a  careless  tread,  or  an  accident  of 
the  plou^ih,  we  might  be  putting  a  term  to  the  life  of  a 
great  reformer  in  one  of  the  regions  of  life  too  minute  for 
any  intelligent  communication  between  our  world  and  its, 
—  that  the  prospects  of  a  great  race  of  ants,  for  instance, 
had  been  suddenly  blighted  by  the  untimely  slaughter  not 
merely  of  a  "  village  Hampden  "  or  an  "  inglorious  Milton  " 
amongst  ants,  but,  far  worse,  of  an  active  and  notable 
personage  who  was  leading  the  way  in  new  investigation, 
or  the  new  organization  of  discoveries  already  made?  In 
that  case  it  might  even  be  possible  that  the  blind  and  help- 
less beetles  are  tended,  neither  from  any  feeling  of  super- 
stition, nor  for  the  sake  of  any  service  that  they  render 
to  the  ants  who  tend  them,  but  only  as  a  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  compassion  towards  a  perfectly  helpless 
tribe,  —  that  in  fact,  this  tending  of  the  beetles  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  home  or  orphanage  for  beetles,  and  that  the 
ant  who  began  the  custom  was  a  sort  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
among  ants,  instead  of,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  hints,  a  kind 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  instituting  a  grim  cultus  of  superstition. 
If  that  were  tbe  case,  imagine  the  sense  of  dismay  with 
which  we  should  reflect  that  by  any  step  of  which  we  were 
supremely  unconscious,  we  might  have  put  a  tragic  end  to 
a  great  and  philanthropic  career,  —  a  career  marked  by 
the  first  recognition  amongst  insects  of  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  some  moral  limit  put  upon  the  cruel  "  con- 
flict for  existence  "  1  The  ant  which,  without  language,  we 
suppose,  —  had  anticipated  Shakespeare's  thought  that,  — 

"  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies,"  — 

and  had  done  more  than  Shakespeare,  had  made  the 
thought  the  foundation  of  a  domestic  institution,  for  the 
humane  (or  rather  formioan)  treatment  of  beetles,  might 
yet  be  slain  without  the  dimmest  knowledge  of  it  on  our 
part,  by  some  carelessly  flung  stone.  And  surely  this  would 
be  a  still  more  painful  supposition  than  the  Arabian  super- 
stition that,  in  flinging  nutshells  about,  you  might  chance 
to  wound  an  invisible  gdnie  in  the  eye.  There  would  be 
something  almost  intolerable  in  the  thought  that  the  most 
unquestionable  moral  and  intellectual  advances  were  being 
made  in  a  world  not  indeed  absolutely  invisible  to  us,  but 
still  so  inaccessible  to  us  in  general,  that  we  could  not  by 
any  possibility  take  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  it  in 
our  ordinary  procedure,  —  that  we  might  be  murdering  a 
whole  army  of  industrial  captains  whenever  we  pulled  up  a 
tree,  and  blighting  the  intellectual  or  social  prospects  of  a 
progressive  race  whenever  we  rode  over  an  ant-hill.  Yet 
much  that  we  hear  nowadays  compels  the  conjecture  that 
there  may  be  a  degree  of  conscious  life  and  knowledge,  not 
quite  impossibly  even  of  moral  sympathy,  in  some  of  the 
most  insignificant",  as  regards  size,  of  all  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Yet  there  is,  unquestionably,  something  very 
paralyzing  to  the  imagination  in  the  notion  of  all  this  pos- 
sible world  of  wisdom  in  a  mite  or  a  water-drop,  a  world  as 
much  beyond  our  recognition  as  if  it  were  infinitely  above 
our  apprehension.  It  is  as  if  a  clumsy  Titan  might  ruin  all 
the  civilization  of  our  earth  by  a  tap  of  his  fist,  or  even 
break  up  the  earth  itself  by  a  stumble.  Did  such  an  acci- 
dent to  our  world  seem  really  probable,  we  should  soon 
learn  to  make  light  of  studies  of  which  our  hold  was  so 
precarious  ;  ami  it  is,  therefore,  nearly  impossible  for  us  to 
attribute  sincerely  to  any  minute  world,  liable  thus  to  be 
ruined  by  our  blunderings,  the  kind  of  conscious  progress- 
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and  growing;  civilization  which  are  sometimes  balf-Lumor-  ' 
ously  ascribed  to  its  inhabitants  by  the  observers  of  insect 
life.  Struggle  as  we  may,  we  cannot  divide  the  idea  of 
conscious  progress,  even  in  mere  social  organization,  from  a 
moral  significance  which  would  render  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  any  8upt>rior  race  coul<l  overthrow  it  by  mt-re 
clumsiness.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  separate  conscious 
wisdom,  even  in  the  administration  of  an  empire  of  ants, 
from  its  source  in  the  conscious  wisdom  which  guides  that 
greater  universe,  of  which  we  are  ourselves  minute  parts, 
and  cannot  therefore  believe  that  anything  so  great  as  true 
intellectual  or  moral  progress  can  be  liable  to  constant  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  creatures  a^once  capable  of  sym- 
pathy with  it,  and  yet  quite  ignorant  of  what  they  are  de- 
stroying. It  would  be  as  easy  to  think  that  the  solitary 
wasp,  which,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  '*  the  in- 
stinct "  of  stinging  the  prey  destined  to  be  the  food  of  its 
young,  directly  they  are  hatched,  in  the  centre  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  so  as  to  render  them  helpless,  and  yet  not  to 
kill  them  (for  if  they  were  to  die,  thev  would  be  decom- 
posed before  the  young  wasp  needed  them  for  food),  acts 
on  scientific  surgical  principles,  as  to  attribute  the  con- 
scious life  of  discovery  and  of  economic  administration  to 
creatures  so  much  the  sport  of  accidents  as  the  ants.  We 
know  that  human  advance  is  liable  to  no  really  arbitrary 
catastrophes  of  this  kind,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
any  simiUr  progress  even  in  a  world  beneath  our  own, 
would  be  eciually  safe  from  it.  Even  an  atheist  could 
hardly  be  Ibund  who  would  consent  to  believe  that  art,  in- 
tellect, and  nobility  greater  than  ours  are  constantly  suc- 
cumbing to  our  idlest  whims,  —  so  deeply  ingrained  is  the 
faith  in  a  moral  providence,  even  in  those  who  reject  the 
faith  in  God.  And  we^hold  that  the  deep  incredulity  with 
which  even  the  most  serious  naturalists  obviously  treat 
their  own  very  plausible  conjectures  as  to  the  grander  pos- 
sibilities of  the  "  infinitely  little  "  worlds  into  the  affairs  of 
which  they  inquire  so  acutely,  is  but  the  profound  testimony 
of  their  hearts  and  consciences  to  the  providence  which 
guarantees  a  certain  real  durability  to  all  the  higher  stages 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  but  for 
this  ineradicable  faith,  nothing  would  be  more  plausible 
than  to  credit  the  ant  with  a  sort  of  Iloman  faculty  for  in- 
sect organization  and  empire  ;  and  if  the  effort  to  do  so  is 
a  mere  sign  of  humor,  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as 
serious,  we  take  it  that  the  explanation  is,  not  that  the 
facts  commented  on  forbid  the  inference,  but  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  subordinate  and  dependent  place  which 
these  creatures  hold  in  our  world  is  inconsistent  with  any 
durability  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  issues  to  which 
they  would  in  that  hypothesis  have  attained,  and  that  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  in  such  durability  by  a  faith 
deeper  than  any  power  of  observation.  It  is  an  invincible 
belief  in  Providence  which  makes  even  naturalists  regard 
rather  as  a  paradox  of  fancy,  than  as  a  scientific  inference, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  certain  phe- 
nomena would  otherwise  legitimately  suggest  as  belonging 
to  several  insect  tribes. 
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Professor  JowETT  has  finished  his  translation  of  Thucyd- 
ides. 

John  Cordy  Jefferson's  new  novel  is  called  "Lottie 
Darling." 

M.  Thiers  is  writing  a  history  of  his  presidency  of  the 
French  Kepublic. 

The  author  of  "  Olrig  Grange,"  a  poem  of  unusual  power, 
has  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verses  in  press. 

The  following  piece  of  Oriental  flattery  is  quoted  by  the  ifon- 
tVeur  (Paris)  :  "An  American  diplomatist,  Mr.  Wade,  having 
lately  died  at  Pckin,  the  Chinese  attributed  his  decease  to  the 
inexpressible  emotion  which  he  experienced  at  seeing  the  august 
face  of  the  emperor." 

M.  Faure,  the  baritone,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
at  the  burning  of  the  Paris  Opera  House.     Some  children  were 


asleep  in  the  Ouera  Iloiue  wbeu  ii  touk  fire,  aud  ibc  (act  becom- 
ing know  to  M.  Fiiure  and  another  gontlenan,  at  the  rink  of 
their  lives  tbey  clambered  through  a  window  and  extricated 
tlivm. 

Tub  practice  which  prevails  at  weddings  of  throwinn;  old 
shoes  after  the  carriage  which  bears  away  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom Ih  no  doubt  from  iu  anti(|uity  detMsrving  of  veneration, 
but  it  may  lie  carried  loo  far,  and  indeed  ii>  at  limeit  not  only  in- 
convenient but  dan;;eruus.  At  the  weddifig  of  a  Suti'urd»hir« 
cicruyman  which  took  pUce  recently  at  Luiroington  a  serious 
accident  occurred,  and  the  lives  ul  three  persons  were  nearlr 
sacrificed  by  the  observance  of  this  time- honored  custom.  It 
seems  that  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  uking  their  de- 
parture after  the  wedding  breakfast,  a  volley  of  old  shoee  wu 
discharged  at  tl  em,  with  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  rioe. 
This  evidence  of  kindly  feeling,  however  highly  appreciated  by 
the  newly  married  couple,  was  unf'^rtunately  misunderstood  br 
the  liorHC  nttached  to  the  vehicle  in  which  they  were  seated, 
who  Hhowe<l  hi«  disapproval  by  bolting.  The  consequences 
were  not  Huch  as  can  be  said  to  have  added  much  to  the 
hHppiness  ot  the  occasion.  The  driver  was  thrown  from  his 
box,  and  the  carrisj^  passed  over  him.  The  carriage  itself 
came  in  collihion  with  a  cab,  was  capsized  and  sma»bcd  'to 
pieces.  The  bridegroom  was  pitched  oot  of  ibe  window,  re- 
ceiycd  a  severe  scalp  wound,  and  now  lies  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. The  bride  wa*  of  course  terribly  shaken,  but  happily 
escaped  further  injury.  This  sad  aflTair  will  perhaps  lca<l  really 
kind  hearted  {)Cople  to  devi«e  tome  other  intaim  of  displaying 
their  good  wishes  for  brides  and  bridegrooms  than  by  pcuing 
them  with  old  shoes  and  other  missiles. 

One  often  hears  of  an  article,  pamphlet,  or  other  written 
statement  "  carrying  its  own  proof  on  the  face  of  it,"  but  the 
expression  generally  means  no  more  than  that  its  arguments  are 
strikingly  forcible  and  unanswerable.  The  phrase  applies,  how- 
ever, in  a  new  and  more  literal  sense  to  the  article  which  Dr. 
Hassall  has  coinmunicated  to  the  new  number  of  Food,  Water, 
and  Air,  on  the  ^ul)jcct  of  the  adulteration  of  tea.  Dr.  Hassall 
states  his  belief  that  iron  filings  are  added  to  tea  less  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  weight  and  bulk  than  for  giring  it  a 
dark  complexion  ;  and  he  adds  that  since  tea  naturally  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  unnin,  there  are  thus  brought  to»;ether  the 
two  chief  constituents  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  ink. 
In  order  to  place  this  point  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Hassall  has 
actually  by  appropriate  treatment  extracted  a  bottle  of  ink  from 
the  tea  in  question,  and  has  written  with  it  a  portion  of  his 
article.  Under  these  circumstances,  undoubtedly,  Dr.  Hassall's 
article  becomes  a  piece  of  (in  every  sense)  powerful  writing  in 
support  of  the  virtual  identity  of  mk  and  tea,  and  only  very 
determined  opponents  of  his  conclusions  will  venture  beyond  a 
merely  superficial  examination  of  his  paper.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  an  unpleasant  interest  attaching  to  his  further  surmise 
that  "  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratory  it  is  not 
impossible  may  arise  in  the  human  stomach,  into  which  largely 
adulterated  iron-filing  tea  has  been  received."  Pending  the  full 
application  of  the  Adulteration  Act  to  this  article,  grocers 
mif^ht  be  kind  enough  to  supply  the  antidote  with  the  bane  by 
selling  us  our  tea  wrapped  up  in  blotting-paper. 

Among  the  many  interesting  subjects  brought  forward  and 
discussed  at  the  Tichbome  trial,  that  of  the  morality  of  Paul  de 
Kock  —  "  mio  caro  Paolo  di  Kock,"  as  the  late  Pope  is  said  to 
have  called  him  —  will  not  have  been  forgotten.  Dr.  Kenealy 
gave  this  humorist  of  a  past  generation  a  very  much  worse  char- 
acter than  he  deserved ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  estimated 
him  fairly  enough  when  he  said  that,  though  "  unscrupulous  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  ridiculous,"  he  could  not  be  accused  of  writing 
with  the  view  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  his  readers.  A  vol- 
ume of  memoirs  left  by  Paul  de  Kock  has  recently  been  put>- 
lished  ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  many  interesting 
chapters  contains  an  account  of  a  meeting  between  the  "  unscm-  ' 
pulous  pursuer  of  the  ridiculous"  and  an  author — M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  fils  —  who  would  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  the 
graver  charge  which,  according  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  can- 
not be  maintained  against  the  not  unhealthy  and  quite  unpsy- 
chological  novelist  whose  chief  object  was  to  make  his  readers 
laugh.  The  interview  between  the  two  writers  —  as  unlike  one 
another  by  natural  disposition  and  taste  as  are  the  over-refined 
dandy  and  the  "  unscrupulous  "  clown  of  a  Christmas  panto- 
mime—  is  thus  described  by  the  more  matter-of-fact  of  the  two: 
—  "  Souverain  (Paul  de  Kock's  publisher,  and  on  this  occasion 
his  host]  awaite<t  me,  and  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  not  long 
in  joining  us.  I  omit  the  compliments  he  would  bestow  upon 
me:  politeness,  like  wit,  is  in  the  blood  of  the  Dumas;  but  what 
I  will  not  omit,  because  it  amused  me  extremely,  was  the  study 
which  M.  Dnmas  fits  was  pleased  to  make  of  me  at  tablo,  at  the 
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same  time  I  was  making  one  of  him.  I  have  preserved  up  to 
the  present  time,  thank  Heaven,  an  excellent  appetite,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  I  have  confessed  to  being  somewhat  a 
lover  of  good  cheer.  From  this  it  results  that  when  any  one  in- 
vites me  to  breakfast  with  him,  I  breakfast.  In  his  character  of 
amphitryon  Souverain  gave  me  carte  blanche  to  order  the  menu. 
I  ordered  it  to  my  taste :  Ostend  oysters,  filet  aux  trufFes,  lobster 
salad,  partridges,  asparagus,  the  whole  to  be  washed  down  with 
Sauterne  at  first,  and  during  the  repast,  with  whole  Burgundy. 
But  Dumas  fils,  who  himself  ate  like  a  bird,  and  who  soaked  his 
wine  in  some  sort  of  mineral  water  that  he  had  brought  in  his  car- 
riage with  him,  stared  hard  at  me  while  I  was  officiating;  smiled, 
and  cried  from  time  to  time,  '  There  he  is !  Just  the  man.  There 
is  my  Paul  de  Kock  precisely  as  I  had  imagined  him.  It  is  su- 
perb ! '  But  when  the  gayety  of  my  young  friend  burst  out  was 
at  the  moment  of  departure ;  when  he,  and,  indeed,  Souverain 
also,  had  declared  themselves  satisfied,  I  declared  for  my  part 
that  I  could  eat  the  least  bit  of  something  else  —  for  instance,  a 
good  slice  of  plum-pudding  and  rum  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  while 
to  make  it  go  down  easily  I  could  drink  with  pleasure  a  glass  or 
so  of  champagne.  '  Champagne !  — plum-pudding  ! '  cried  Al- 
exandre Dumas;  '  ah,  I  have  my  Paul  de  Kock  complete  '. '  I 
made  no  reply,  because  I  was  sure  this  was  not  said  with  mal- 
ice ;  but,  in  truth,  what  a  chance  the  author  of  the  '  Dame  aux 
Camelias '  gave  me  for  replying :  '  Yes,  sir,  you  have  your 
Paul  de  Kock  complete,  still  at  seventy  years,  just  as  I  have 
my  Dumas  fils  complete  already  at  forty.  We  are  each,  accord- 
ing to  our  epoch,  in  our  real  characters.  I  continue  to  eat  and 
drink,  while  you  eat  and  drink  no  longer.  And  if  from  physi- 
cal things  we  pass  to  intellectual,  if  from  the  stomach  we  pass 
to  the  heart,  let  us  bet  that  my  old  age  would  yet  have  the  bet- 
ter of  your  youth,  for  I  still  believe  in  everything  which  is  sweet 
and  consoling  in  this  world,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  your  writ- 
ings, you  no  longer  believe  in  anything  at  all  that  is  good.'  " 


DE   MORTUIS. 
(two  texts  and  a  comment.) 

I  thank  ye,  O  my  Dead  !  that  in  my  dreams 
Ye  still  are  present  with  me,  —  all  my  loved 
And  lost,  not  unremembered  'mid  the  press 
And  whirl  of  day,  but  ever,  with  the  night. 
Sure  visitants  of  slumber,  —  mothei',  sire, 
Brother  and  sister,  friends,  —  mine  own  again. 
The  old  familiar  faces,  —  linked,  perchance, 
With  forms  and  features  of  a  younger  date. 
In  scenes  your  life's  experience  never  knew, 
'Mid  circumstance  grotesque,  ridiculous, 
Impossible,  —  but  never  with  a  frown  ! 

I  thank  ye  !  or —  for  I  must  speak  my  thought  — 
I  thank  the  love  I  bore  ye  that  evokes 
Your  pleasant  phantoms  :  for  ye  come  not  thus 
Of  your  own  will  upon  the  wings  of  sleep  : 
The  dream  is  from  the  dreamer,  not  from  Jove ; 
And  save  in  dreams  ye  visit  me  no  more. 

What  did  he  say  who,  twenty  summers  since. 
Twined,  o'er  the  tomb  of  one  too  early  lost. 
The  saddest,  sweetest  posy  ever  culled 
By  poet-hands  for  garland  to  an  urn  ? 
"  There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death  !     The  Dead 
Shall  look  me  through  and  through !  "    If  honestly 
He  spake  (and  he  is  one  who  speaks  with  show 
Of  meaning  what  he  speaks),  I  envy  him 
His  self-assurance,  courage,  confidence, 
Hope,  faith,  —  what  will  you  ?  —  But  'twas  safely  bold, 
A  challenge  whereunto  no  answering  trump 
From  the  far  darkness  of  the  spirit  world 
Sounds  faint  acceptance.     Else  why  come  they  thus 
Mere  manifest  puppets,  flitting  o'er  the  stage 
Of  that  all-shadowy  theatre  of  dream, 
Through  scenes  forever  shifting,  with  no  plot. 
No  moral  in  their  piece,  wherein  ourselves 
Take  part,  half  conscious  of  its  hollowness 
Even  while  we  seem  to  act,  —  perceived  with  dawn 
Mere  stuff  that  waking  memory  not  retains, 
Or  but  recalls  to  find  not  worth  recall  ? 

Death  —  "  the  great  teacher  !  "  —  If  the  Dead  be  wise 
(And  none  than  1  more  firmly  holds  them  so), 
if  they  do  see  "  with  larger  other  eyes 
Than  ourg," —  their  wisdom  is  for  higher  ends, 


Their  clearer  vision  for  a  wider  sphere. 
And  not  for  us.     Whate'er  they  did  and  said 
Of  great  and  good  remains,  our  heritage 
For  evermore  :  they  left  us  all  they  could 
In  precept  and  example ;  more  than  these 
How  should  we  look  for  ?  —  Lazarus  himself 
That  died,  was  buried,  stank,  and,  at  the  call 
Divine,  arose,  and  cast  corruption  off, 
Came  forth,  and  lived  again,  —  what  tale  had  he 
For  Martha  and  for  Mary  ?    None !  or  none 
Recorded  for  our  profit :  'tis  most  strange ! 
Did  he  bring  back  no  message  from  the  pit  1 
See  nothing  in  that  travel  worth  report, 
Worth  teaching  to. the  sons  whom  he  begat '  ^ 
Was't  not  worth  while  to  shame  the  scoffing  sect 
That  said  men  died  and  rotted  and  no  more  ? 
Were  there  no  curious  souls  in  Bethany 
Eager  with  question,  hot  to  probe  and  pierce 
The  awful  mystery  of  that  four  days'  sleep  ? 
Which  is  more  wonderful  —  that  one  who  saw 
The  secret  of  the  grave,  if  he  had  power 
To  speak,  to  warn,  to  comfort,  to  assure, 
Should  live,  and  die  again,  and  hold  his  peace,  — 
Or,  if  he  spake,  that  of  such  utterance 
No  record,  no  tradition  keeps  a  word  1 

The  dead  will  come  no  more  as  Lazarus  came. 
No  !  —  when  we  see  them  now  (I  fling  aside 
The  tales  of  ghosts,  creations  of  disease. 
Remorse,  or  superstition),  'tis  ourselves 
Who  summon  them.    I  see  ye  in  my  dreams, 
My  loved  and  lost,  because  I  loved  ye  well ; 
Because  your  memory  fills  my  waking  hours  ; 
Because  I  dwell,  all  lonely  as  I  am. 
Chiefly  wiih  memories,  and  the  night  returns 
Blurred  echoes  of  the  day.     Your  images 
Throng  round  my  pillow,  shift,  aftd  blend,  and  change 
In  metamorphic  puzzle,  —  seem  to  be 
Yourselves,  yet  all  the  while  seem  something  else, 
Seen  without  wonder,  though  most  wonderful, 
Void  of  volition  as  the  dancing  spots 
That  fleck  with  gold  the  turfage  of  a  grove 
Rippled  by  summer-breezes. 

And  'tis  well 
For  you  ye  come  but  thus-     "  The  happy  Dead 
Gone  to  their  rest  —  the  Dead  who  are  at  peace  !  "  — 
We  love  to  phrase  it  thus.     Could  Death  be  rest. 
Could  Death  be  peace,  could  Death  be  happiness, 
If  they  who  loved  us  so  had  barren  power 
To  watch  and  weep  without  the  gift  to  warn. 
To  see  the  sin  they  cannot  check,  to  read 
The  shameful  secret  entries  that  defile 
The  tablets  of  our  souls  ?     That  were  a  pang 
Beyond  imagining  ! 

I  love  to  greet 
Your  fleeting,  shifting,  pleasant  shapes,  —  my  nights 
Are  happy  with  your  presence  ;  but  I  look 
On  a  mere  empty  pageant,  purposeless. 
Furnished  from  some  dim  cranny  of  the  brain. 
Its  saner  function  dormant :  but  I  know 
That  you  and  I  have  no  communion  more 
Till  the  last  trumpet-summons  reunites 
At  God's  right  hand  the  souls  Death  sundered  here, 
All  stain  of  Earthly  vileness  blotted  out 
In  Heaven's  great  amnesty. 

I  trust  the  Dead 
Yet  love  us,  yearn  for,  hope  for,  pray  for  us. 
Knowing  what  need  our  nature  hath  of  prayer. 
What  perils  block  our  path,  how  they  themselves 
Succumbed  or  conquered.     But,  till  they  can  help, 
Guide,  counsel,  rescue,  for  their  own  dear  sake 
I  could  not  wish  their  bliss  eternal  vexed 
With  that  sad  gift,  to  know  us  as  we  are. 
To  "  look  us  through  and  through." 

It  is  not  so  ! 
Thy  word  was  wiser,  midnight  moralist ! 
"  Heaven's  sovereign  spares  all  beings  but  Himself 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart !  " 

>  "  Jallalo'ddin  mentionn  three  personn  whom  Chript  restored  to  life,  and 
who  lived  Beveral  years  after,  and  had  children,  namely,  Lazarux,  the  Wid- 
ow's Ron,  and  the  Publican'R(I  nuppoRe  he  means  the  Ruler  of  the  Syna- 
gogue's) daughter."  —  Note  to  Sale's  Koran,  chap.  iii. 
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CHAPTKU  I.   {continutd.) 

These  words  may  read  coldly  :  but 
there  was  no  coldness  in  the  lines  to 
mu.  Sonic  intuition  had  told  her 
of  my  readiness  to  f:;ive  up  my  un- 
equal battle  with  fortune,  and  to 
drift  at  the  caprice  of  the  waves. 
What  I  wanted  was  no  passionate 
burst  of  lamentation  or  indignation, 
but  a  few  words  to  make  me  ashamed 
of  not  turning  the  battle  of  life  into 
a  ThermopylaB  if  it  might  not  be  a 
Marathon  —  and  these  she  gave.  But 
she  had  given  more  —  more  even,  if 
that  could  be,  than  the  assurance  of 
her  belief  in  me,  though  I  might  stand 
condemned  by  all  the  world.  She 
had  made  me  think  of  how  she,  a 
mere  girl,  had  borne  courageously  and 
patiently  a  series  of  hopeless  months, 
while  I,  who  had  but  myself  to  think 
of  and  care  for,  had  been  driven  into 
sheer  fatalism.  J  could  not  look  to 
innocence  as  my  all-sufficient  safe- 
guard even  now  ;  my  worldly  wisdom 
was  greater  than  hers,  and  I  knew 
how  often  innocence  is  its  own  reward. 
But  I  had  needed  to  be  reminded  by 
lips  that  I  loved  how  innocence  is 
not  only  its  sole,  but  its  best  reward, 
and  that  the  merit  of  courage  lies 
far  more  in  defeat  than  in  victory. 

No  doubt  it  was  largely  owing  to 
her  that  I  bore  the  suspense  of  the 
weeks  before  the  trial,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  as  a  man  should  do. 
If  I  was  to  die  for  the  crime  of  another, 
I  should  not  die  without  a  heart  to 
take  my  part  as  long  as  my  name 
should  be  spoken  of  among  men, 
and  until  my  crime  was  buried  in 
history,  and  only  read  of  by  genera- 
tions that  were  nothing  to  me.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  I  had  no  fear  of 
death  ;  but,  though  a  very  poor  Chris- 
tian, I  was  a  good  philosopher,  and 
was  able  to  tell  myself,  not  in  vain, 
that  death  is  but  death,  and  that  to 
know  when  he  is  coming  is  not  a 
greater  evil  than  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  borne  with  the  utmost 
equanimity.  I  would  not  have  chosen 
to  die  on  the  gallows  in  the  presence 
of  the  vilest  crowds  howling  at  me 
as  a  murderer  ;  but  what  was  that  in 
comparison   with  dying   on  the  very 


verge  of  Claudia's  renewed  lore? 
That  contained  the  bittemeMof  deaUi, 
and  all  the  rest,  I  vowed  to  myself 
and  to  her,  I  would  face  without  shame 
and  without  fear.  Conscious  inno- 
cence stood  me  in  goo<l  stead,  after 
all.  From  my  own  experience,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  true  pain  of  dying  is  over 
when  a  man,  in  solitude,  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  is  to  die.  When 
that  was  over,  the  short  remainder  of 
my  life  was  transformed  into  a  mere 
passing  dramatic  situation,  in  which  I 
was  the  mere  pretext  for  the  various 
performances  of  others.  I  have  been 
the  spectator  of  many  capital  trials 
besides  my  own,  and  it  has  always 
struck  me  that  the  culprit  was  in  a  state 
of  moral  somnambplism,  even  when 
guilt  ought  to  have  made  the  pros- 
pect of  death  terrible  for  other  rea- 
sons than  those  that  arise  from  the 
instinctive  clinging  to  life,  or  from 
fear  of  pain.  The  history  of  crime  as 
well  as  of  martydom  amply  proves 
that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  for  a  man 
of  the  most  ordinary  nerve  to  suffer 
the  suspense  of  a  trial  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  fatal  close  with  fortitude. 
I  believe  that  in  many  cases  the 
sufferer  is  morally  dead  before  he  is 
placed  in  the  dock,  and  that  in  many 
more  he  is  mercifully  paralyzed. 

When,  at  last,  I  was  brought  up 
for  trial,  placed  in  the  dock,  and 
charged,  I  own  that  I  felt  one  ner- 
vous thrill  pass  through  me :  it  re- 
quired an  effort  of  nature  to  realize 
that  the  man  charged  with  the  murder 
of  an  old  woman,  was  I.  Then  I  be- 
came strangely  self-conscious,  and 
wondered  what  I  should  think  of  my- 
self were  I  sitting  on  the  bench  as  a 
spectator.  This  led  my  eyes  to  the 
bench  itself,  which  I  regarded  with 
greater  curiosity  than  the  twelve  jury- 
men, as  they  were  called  over  and 
sworn.  Most  of  the  faces,  as  being 
those  of  St.  Bavons  people,  I  knew, 
and  I  allowed  their  eyes  to  meet  mine 
without,  I  trust,  quailing  before  their 
curiosity  and  their  expressive  looks 
of  "  I  knew  it  all  along."  But  there 
was  one  veiled  face  not  belonging  to 
St.  Bavons.  Next  to  I^rd  Lisburn 
sat  my  evil  genius  —  Zelda  :  and  I 
felt  myself  turn' pale.  It  required  all 
the  strength  Claudia  had  given  me  to 
look  even  upon  her  veil.  I  expected 
to  see  it  rise  every  moment  and  to  re- 
veal the  depths  of  her  mysterious 
and  evil  eyes. 

There  was  also  another  face  I  knew 


—  Carol  Mt  next  my  Attorney,  with 
a  look  of  intonse  anxiety  on  ms  (koe 
as  he  lodced  from  me  to  Zelda,  and 
from  Zelda  to  me.  I  caught  his  eye. 
but  he  looked  suddenly  away  and 
whispered  excitedly  to  the  attorney. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  sensation  to 
stand  up  in  enforced  silence  and  in- 
action among  a  crowd  of  people  who 
are  doing  nothing  but  think  of  and 
and  talk  of  you,  while  you  yoorseil 
are  alone  allowed  to  do  nothing  and 
not  to  npeak  a  word.  No  wonder  tliat 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  so  often 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  wliole 
business  is  less  to  him  than  to  the 
coatless  men  and  tawdr}',  red-faced 
girls  who  line  the  front  row  of  the 
gallery,  and  grin  like  the  gods  at  a 
pantomime.  It  was  a  strange  wtoMr- 
tion,  moreover,  to  be  talked  about  as 
an  unfortunate  victim  of  error  by  a 
man  whom  I  had  never  set  eyes  on 
in  my  life  before  —  who  spoke  about 
me,  and  criticised  my  actions,  aa 
though  he,  who  did  not  know  me  from 
Adam,  knew  all  about  me  better  than 
I.  No  wonder  that  the  most  in- 
tensely real  of  human  dramas  appears 
so  often  unreal  and  dream-like  to 
him  whom  it  most  concerns.* 

I  feel  sure  that  both  my  attorney 
and  the  eminent  Queen's  counsel 
who  defended  me  believed  me  to  be 
guilty,  but  they  did  their  work  ener- 
getically and  well.  Not  successfully, 
however.  Every  witness  was  cross- 
examined  beyond  the  limits  of  hunoan 
endurance,  but  this  was  no  got-up 
case,  and  every  one,  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  stood  his  ground.  Lord 
Lisburn  gave  his  evidence  with  such 
manifest  pain  and  sorrow  that,  as 
an  unwilling  witness,  he  was  left 
alone,  lest  cross-examination  should 
bring  out  more  against  me  than  he 
was  willing  to  tell.  As  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded, my  attention  was  drawn  to 
Zelda  more  and  more.  She  could  not 
keep  still  for  a  minute  together :  every 
now  and  then  she  stood  up,  and 
while  Lord  Lisburn  was  in  the  box 
she  went  into  the  back  seat  of  the 
bench,  where  she  could  crush  herself 
into  a  comer.  There  she  leant  with 
her  hands  clasped  and  hanging  down 
before   her,  even   after    she  was  re- 

J'oined  by  Lord  Lisburn.  I  could  see 
lim  trying  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  court,  and  that  she  refused  im- 
patiently. A  strange  fancy  came  upon 
me  —  I  thought  of  the  raven,  the  de- 
mon of  the  gallows,  who   might  have 
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taken  the  form  of  a  girl-witch,  and 
was  in  agony  of  suspense  lest  she 
might  be   cheated   of  her  prey. 

At  last  the  evidence   for  the  crown 
was   at   an   end,    and    the   court   ad- 
journed for  luncheon.     I  -spoke  to  the 
attorney. 
"Well?" 

"  Only  one  last  chance,"  he  said, 
coldly,  "  and  I  don't  think  much  of 
it,  nor  counsel.  When  the  court  comes 
hack,  we're  going  to  take  objections 
to  the  indictment.  You'll  hear  what 
they  are.  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  be 
sanguine,  though." 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing. 
I  must  be  found  innocent  or  not 
innocent — I  won't  be  let  off  on  a 
quibble." 

"  It's  just  as  well,  then,  that  some- 
body's wiser  than  you  —  it's  a  bare 
chance,  and  all  we  can  do  we  mean 
to."  He  left  me  abruptly,  and  went 
to  speak  to  Lord  Lisburn  and  Zelda. 
I  wanted  to  exchange  a  word  with 
Carol,  but  he  was  out  of  the  way. 

When  the  court  returned,  my  lead- 
ing counsel  stood  up  and  made  an 
argument  to  the  judge  on  the  indict- 
ment, which  to  me  was,  and  still  is, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  Those  were 
days  when  errors  and  informalities 
were  more  easily  made  than  amended. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  judge 
considered  a  moment  or  two,  made 
Bome  remark,  and  then  called  on  the 
other  side  to  answer  the  objections. 

The  other  side  was  quite  ready, 
though  obviously  taken  by  surprise. 
After  another  long  argument,  the 
judge  retired  to  consult  his  brother, 
sitting  on  the  civil  side. 

An  interval  of  silence  fr  liowed,  dur- 
ing which  the  court  sat  ar.  .  ^od  and 
whispered  in  a  state  of  bewildered 
anxiety,  lest  the  trial  should  by 
any  chance  break  down.  At  last 
the  judge  returned,  looking  porten- 
tously grave.  He  bent  down  and 
epoke  to  the  officer  of  the  court  sit- 
ting below  him,  and  then  silence  was 
called. 

"  I  have  consulted  with  my  learned 
brother,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
counsel,  "  and  we  neither  of  us  have 
the  least  doubt  that  the  objections 
taken  to  the  indictment  are  fatal. 
Gentlemen,"  he  turned  to  the  jury, 
"  you  will  find  the  prisoner  Not 
guilty." 

The  officer  of  the  court  repeated 
formally,  "  Gentlemen,  you  find  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  Not  guilty,  and 
that  is  the  verdict  of  you  all."  My 
twelve  judges  assented  with  a  silent 
Btare  —  they  seemed  to  understand 
their  own  verdict  no  more  than  I  did, 
or  do  to  this  day. 

The  bystanders  looked  at  one  an- 
other in  blank  amaze  —  the  counsel 
folded  up  their  briefs  and  shuflled 
themselves  for  another  deal.  No  one 
epoke  a  word  to  me.  I  myself  felt  no 
relief,  but  rather  a  sense  that  justice 
had  miscarried. 

A  turnkey  opened  the  wicket  of  the 
dock  ;    the    policeman    who   kept    it 


turned  his  back  on  me,  and  let  me 
pass  by.  The  little  crowd  through 
which  1  had  to  pass  opened  and  fell 
away  from  me  as  though  my  touch 
would  carry  infection. 

I  was  free,  but  at  what  a  cost ! 
After  evidence  that  had  left  no  moral 
doubt  on  men's  minds,  I  was  hence- 
forth to  go  through  life  as  a  man  who 
had  been  saved,  by  a  legal  quibble, 
from  the  gallows  —  as  one  who  had 
cheated  the  hangman  —  as  no  less  a 
murderer  because  he  had  been  dis- 
charged from  his  punishment  by  an 
accident  of  law. 

I  was  to  be  a  Cain  without  the 
guilt.  And  Claudia!  Nothing  in 
the  world  could  ever  justify  me  in 
letting  her  even  hear  of  my  existence 
more.  I  began  to  understand  her 
courage — that  she  might  insist  on 
sharing  the  fate  of  one  whom  the 
world  styled  murderer.  Only  one 
course  was  open  to  me  —  to  hide  my- 
self, for  her  sake,  from  her  untold  love 
more  than  I  had  tried  to  hide  my- 
self from    her    imagined     hate     and 


chapter  ii.    "  sceptre  and  crown 
I'd  lay  them  down." 

Lord  Lisburn  had  hurried  Zelda 
from  the  court  as  loon  as  the  prisoner 
was  discharged.  All  was  not  smooth 
between  them,  for  she  had  insisted 
upon  attending  the  trial  against  his 
strongly  expressed  wishes,  and,  as 
usual,  had  taken  her  own  way.  As 
they  crossed  the  pavement  to  the  earl's 
carriage,  Harold  Vaughan  passed  by. 
He  did  not  bow,  and  Lord  Lisburn 
turned  his  face  away.  But  Zelda 
broke  from  her  lover's  arm  and  went 
up  to  the  reputed  murderer  before  all 
the  crowd  of  loiterers. 

Why  had  she  not  come  forward 
when  her  evidence  would  have  led  to 
shifting  the  accusation  fi:om  the  wrong 
to  the  right  shoulders  ? 

No  one  will  ask  that  who  knows 
the  real  Zelda  —  if  indeed  it  be  pos- 
sible to  know  one  whom  no  one  ever 
quite  knew.  She  knew  that  if  he 
were  found  guilty  —  as  without  her 
evidence  he  might  be — he  would  be 
hanged.  She  came  into  court  with  the 
set  purpose  of  giving  it,  and  her  dra- 
matic instinct  led  her  to  prefer  the 
foolish  course  of  giving  it  by  way  of  a 
theatrical  surprise,  when  all  seemed 
lost  but  for  her.  There  was  also 
another  feeling  that  induced  her  to 
put  off  her  appearance  till  the  last 
moment  —  things  might  all  go  well 
without  her  being  compelled  to  commit 
one  of  the  deadly  sins  —  to  betray  one 
of  her  own  people,  though  a  mur- 
derer and  her  bitterest  enemy,  to  the 
vengeance  of  Poknis  and  Chokengri  — 
magistrates  and  policemen,  who  per- 
sonified to  her  all  forms  of  injustice, 
persecution,  and  capricious  tyranny. 
Still  she  would  have  given  up  her 
enemy,  let  us  hope,  to  save  Harold  in 
case  of  need. 

The  ingenuity  of  Harold  Vaughan's 


counsel,   however,    gave  a   new  turn 
to  her  quick  heart  and   quick   mind. 
She  had  seen,  as  well  as  the  prisoner, 
how  the  Gorgio  world,  the  outer  Gen- 
tile world,  regarded  a  murderer  :  she 
knew    what    Lord      Lisburn    himself 
thought  of  it  all,  who  repaid  her  reti- 
cence by  a  most  unlimited  confidence  : 
she   had   seen   the  bystanders  shrink 
with   horror   from  him   when  he    left 
the  dock  :  she  had  heard   the  talk  of 
the  great  people  of  the   county    and 
city  on  the  bench,  and,  all  in  the  flash 
of  a  moment,   her    impossible    dream 
parted  and  displayed  a  vista  of  fulfil- 
ment.    She  could  not  grasp  it  for  an 
instant,  but  she  felt  it,  rather  than  saw 
it,  clearly.     She  might  have  climbed 
eternally,  from  beggar  to  prima  donna, 
from  prima  donna  to   countess,    from 
countess  to  queen,  and   would   never 
have  climbed   high  enough  to  reach 
him  whom  Claudia  could  reach  with- 
out climbing.     But  fortune,  that  for- 
bade her  to  reach  up  to  him,  had  now 
surely    brought    him    down    to    her. 
Far  be  it  from  her  to  spoil  the  work 
of  fortune  by  a  single  rash  word  of 
hers.     She  gloried  in  the  idea  of  his 
wreck  and  ruin  —  the  more  utter  the 
better,  for  it  brought  him  the  nearer 
to  her.     Not  nearer  indeed  to  the  fu- 
ture Countess  of  Lisburn,  but  nearer 
to  Zelda  the  thief,  Zelda  the  beggar- 
girl.     She     was   his     sister,   his   own 
blood,  and  he    should    know  it  right 
soon  —  she   was   closer  to  him   than 
Claudia,  and  she  would  be  closer  still. 
He  could   not  deny   her    claim  to  a 
share  in  his  life  now.    She  alone  would 
stand    by    him  in    his    ruin,    in  his 
loss  of    more   than   life :    she   would 
throw  down  sceptre  and  crown,  name 
and  fame,    at   his  feet,  and    through 
evil  name,  through  sin  and  shame,  if 
need   be,    would  show   him  that  she 
who  had  gained   all   things  for  him, 
would  for  him  give  up  all  things    and 
cast  them    down   under  the   cold  sea 
of  the    whole   wide    world.      It    was 
therefore    that   she  held   her   tongue 
when  a  word  would  have  saved  him, 
and  it  was  therefore   that   the  future 
countess  left  Lord  Lisburn's  arm  for 
that  of  a  pauper  and  murderer. 
(To  be  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 
BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER    XIV.      PRIVATE  INFLU- 
ENCE. 

The  curate  had  just  penned  a  brief 
and  manly  request  for  an  immediate 
interview  with  his  grand  connection, 
and  was  about  to  address  it,  when  a 
latch-key  was  put  almost  noiselessly 
into  the  lock  of  the  street  door,  and  a 
soft,  rather  weary  voice,  which  had 
nevertheless  a  tone  of  command  in  it, 
said,  "  Have  there  been  any  calls  or 
letters  to-day,  James  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  Mowledy,  there  has,"  re- 
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plied  the  servant,  indicating  a  heap  of 
cards  and  letters  on  the  hall  tab  hi  by 
a  respectful  inclination  of  the  head  — 
and  then  he  also  indicated  the  curate, 
who  looked  up,  and  his  grand  con- 
nection, coloring  slightly,  advanced 
and  very  cordially  shook  hands  with 
him. 

The  minister  was  a  pale,  fair,  tired 
man,  who  wore  his  hat  so  far  back  on  ■ 
his  head  that  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  who  had  a  mooning, 
rather  disconsolate  gait.  lie  was  not 
more  than  five  or  six  and  thirty,  but 
he  was  quite  bald,  and  his  fair  delicate 
complexion  seemed  withered.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  been 
blighted,  or  who  had  never  come  to 
complete  maturity.  His  manners  were 
at  once  earnest  and  absent.  He  tried 
with  all  his  strength  to  understand  any 
question  which  wiis  brought  before  him 
although  it  might  be  of  the  most  se- 
rious and  complicated  nature.  His 
misfortune  was  that  he  had  not  much 
strength  whether  of  mind  or  body,  and 
therefore  finding  it  usually  impossible 
to  master  the  facts  and  circumstances 
submitted  to  him  for  decision,  his  at- 
tention wandered  away,  and  he  began 
to  muse,  poor  gentleman,  on  what  he 
was  going  to  have  for  dinner  ;  on  his 
grapes  and  peaches,  of  which  he  grew 
very  fine  kinds  at  one  of  his  country 
houses ;  or  on  the  probability  of  his 
wife  scolding  him  if  he  was  not  home 
for  afternoon  tea. 

"Come  into  the  library,"  said  the 
minister  to  his  kinsman,  with  that  per- 
fect conventional  ease  and  simplicity 
which  marks  a  Mntleman.  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  You  must  dine  with  us 
on  Sunday  if  you  stay  in  town.  It  is 
the  only  day  we  have  a  family  meet- 
ing." The  minister  was  really  glad  to 
see  his  relation,  and  would,  if  he  had 
had  energy  enough,  have  served  him 
very  readily  :  for  they  had  been  old 
schoolfellows  at  Winchester,  though 
the  curate  had  been  on  the  foun- 
dation of  that  noble  college,  and  the 
baronet's  heir,  as  a  town  boy,  had 
felt  rather  ashamed  of  him  till  he 
knew  better. 

The  village  clergyman  explained  his 
errand  in  the  strong  simple  language 
natural  to  him.  Pie  told  his  kinsman 
how  the  physician  in  attendance  at 
one  of  the  great  London  hospitals  had 
received  poor  Madge,  when  she  was 
taken  there  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  and  hav- 
ing found  out  who  she  was,  had  writ- 
ten to  him  as  incumbent  of  her  parish, 
and  therefore  her  natural  protector,  ex 
officio.  He  said  that  he  had  known 
her  and  all  her  family  for  many  years, 
and  had  never  seen  or  heard  any  evil 
of  them,  had  never  suspected  anything 
doubtful  but  upon  two  occasions  many 
years  before ;  and  even  then  nothing 
had  arisen  to  confirm  his  suspicions ; 
that  he  believed  Madge  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly honest  and  blameless  woman, 
who  was  certainly  the  mainstay  of  her 
humble  houFchold,  and  that  if  she  were 
wrongfully  condemned,  owing  to  any 
eiTor  or  miscarriage  of  justice,  her  hus- 


band and  children  would  drift  away 
into  ruin  also. 

It  was  almost  touching  to  see  how 

EainfuUy  the  minister  tried  to  compre- 
end  him  ax  he  8j>oke.  Sir  Mowledy 
drew  his  chair  quite  close  up  to  the 
curate's  chair,  so  that  their  knees  al- 
most touched ;  and  once  or  twice  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  curate's  shoul- 
der, as  if  to  establish  a  more  perfect 
magnetic  current  between  them.  It 
was  of  no  use ;  the  right  honorable 
baronet  could-  not  change  his  nature, 
and  before  the  curate's  simple  story 
was  half  told,  his  mind  was  far  away 
on  the  southern  wall  of  the  Cheshire 
garden,  where  his  peaches  grew.  Had 
he  been  a  man  of  any  strength  of  mind 
or  vigor  of  character,  of  course  he 
would  not  have  been  a  minister  of 
state  in  these  our  times.  We  must 
take  people  as  we  find  them,  and  when 
we  look  for  power  in  a  constitutional 
country,  where  all  the  envies,  hatreds, 
and  jealousies  of  mankind  conspire 
against  wisdom  and  reason,  we  may 
be  sure  to  find  it  very  near  to  medi- 
ocrity. Sir  Mowledy  would  have 
made  an  admirable  gardener,  he  made 
a  still  better  British  Privy  Councillor 
and  Secretary  of  State.  When  the 
curate  had  done  speaking,  he  looked 
up  with  that  agreeable  and  amiable 
smile  which  had  so  often  disarmed  an 
adversary  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  said  good-naturedly,  "  What's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  I  want  your  help,"  answered  Mr. 
Mowledy.  "  I  ask  you  as  Minister  for 
Mundane  Affairs,  and  therefore  prac- 
tically invested  with  the  crown's  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  to  look  into  this 
case  yourself,  to  sift  the  evidence  thor- 
oughly, remembering  all  which  I,  upon 
my  honor  and  conscience,  and  between 
friends  and  kindred,  have  said  to  you ; 
and  I  pray  you  to  give  such  weight  to 
my  appeal  as  shall  not  sufTer  the  inno- 
cent to  be  condemned,  or  as  shall  tem- 
per justice  with  pity." 

"Of course,"  replied  the  minister, 
catching  at  words  which  he  read  in 
petitions  at  least  a  dozen  tim^  a  day. 
"  Appeals  for  justice  and  pity  are  de- 
serving of  the  best  consideration  of 
the  government  at  all  times ;  but,"  he 
added,  with  an  air  of  quiet  wisdom 
very  becoming,  and  which  he  had 
lately  learned  from  an  actor  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  "  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  I,  with  the  most  entire  desire 
to  comply  with  your  request,  can  ven- 
ture so  far  upon  my  ministerial  func- 
tions as  to  interfere  in  any  way  what- 
soever in  my  official  capacity  with  a 
business  which  is,"  he  thought  for  a 
minute  for  a  phrase  in  use  at  his  office, 
and  then  added  gently,  "  which  is 
strictly  within  the  competence  of  her 
Majesty's  judges." 

"  Can  you  give  me  absolutely  no 
hope  ?  "  asked  the  curate,  dispirited 
by  this  new  view  of  the  case,  which 
sounded  so  reasonable,  and  which  was 
so  heart-breaking.  "  I  entreat  you  to 
consider  this  poor  ignorant  woman, 
without  friends  or  money  :  and  never- 


theless, as  I  truly  believe,  a  helpless 
victim,  caught  in  a  tangled  web  ot  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  which  cannot 
be  unravelled  without  much  aid  and 
succor." 

The  minister  shook  his  hea<l  with 
mild  disapproval,  to  show  he  took  an 
interest  in  the  conversation,  and  he 
bent  courteously  forward  as  if  to  listen 
more  intently.  Id  fact,,  he  was  think- 
ing whether  his  tea-cake  that  after- 
noon would  be  buttered  with  some 
Brittany  butter  which  he  had  ordered 
as  he  walked  down  to  bis  office  in  the 
morning. 

''  Let  me  have  your  promise  that  the 
magistrate's  decisioa  will,  at  all  events, 
be  revised  by  competent  authority," 
pleaded  the  curate. 

"  Come,  come  up  to  tea,  and  I  will 
present  you  to  Lady  Selina.  We  can 
talk  of  this  melancholy  business  after- 
wards," answered  the  minister,  bring- 
ing the  interview  blandly  to  a  close, 
for  he  was  hungry  and  really  anxiona 
about  his  Brittany  butter.  The  cu- 
rate's last  words  had,  therefore,  fallen 
on  his  ear  like  strokes  of  lead  upon 
sponge,  leaving  no  echo. 

So  the  good  clergyman,  who  was  not 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  force  an  advantage  or  extort  a 

E ledge,  even  when  fortune  had  given 
im  that  rare  and  precious  thing,  an 
opportunity,  followed  his  grand  con- 
nection up  the  handsomely  carpeted 
stairs  whieh  led  to  Lady  Selina's  tea- 
table  and  boudoir,  lliere  he  found 
assembled  almost  all  the  female  mag- 
pies in  London  whose  mates  or  rela- 
tions wanted  anything  from  the  Mun- 
dane Office.  Poor  magpies  I  Sir 
Mowledy  could  give  them  nothing ; 
but  they  persisted  in  thinking  other- 
wise, and  Lady  Selina  was  not  sorry 
to  keep  up  the  delusion,  for  she  had 
married  two  daughters  and  a  niece 
upon  it. 

Her  ladyship  received  Mr.  Mowledy 
very  graciously,  being  far  too  expert 
and  well  trained  a  hostess,  and  also 
too  great  a  lady,  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
husband's  poor  relation;  and  feeling, 
as  all  noble  ladies  do,  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere respect  for  any  member  of  the 
Church,  however  poverty-stricken, 
who  conducted  himself  decorously. 
She  knew  everything,  too ;  all  the 
great  London  ladies  do  ;  for  there  is 
assuredly  a  noble  road  to  learning, 
which  is  perpetual  gossip.  She  had 
heard  many  good  accounts  of  Mr. 
Mowledy ;  and  also  the  terrible  story 
about  fermented  liquor,  which  she  now 
saw,  by  one  glance  at  that  pale  grand 
face  of  his,  was  and  must  be  a  slander. 
Therefore  Lady  Selina  placed  him  be- 
side her  at  the  tea-table,  and  spoke, 
as  great  ladies  only  can  speak,  to  him ; 
but  he  soon  found  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  plead  his  cause  with  her 
while  all  those  magpies  were  scream- 
ing and  fluttering  around.  Presently, 
too,  the  minister,  after  reading  a  tele- 
gram from  the  government  whip,  hur- 
ried suddenly  off  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 60  that  the  curate  could  not  get 
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another  word  with  him ;  and  as  Lady 
Selina  asked  her  sister,  Lady  Lobby, 
to  drive  her  down  to  Westminster  to 
hear  the  great  debate  on  the  Nonend- 
ing  question,  which  was  to  come  off 
that  nip;ht,  the  curate  took  his  depart- 
ure, and  found  himself  in  the  street  as 
the  sun  went  down,  having  achieved 
no  practical  result  at  all  by  the  efforts 
he  had  made. 

"  There  is  nothing  left  but  prayer," 
thought  the  good  man  very  solemnly, 
and  he  offered  up  a  silent  supplica- 
tion for  help  and  counsel  to  the  King 
of  kings. 

CHAPTER    XV.       ABADDON. 

Mr.  Mowledy  was  not  a  man  who 
could  persuade  his  conscience  to  aban- 
don a  duty  because  difficulties  came  in 
his  way  while  doing  it.  For  whoso- 
ever in  this  world  purposes  to  ac- 
complish any  good  thing  shall  always 
find  difficulties  arise  and  confront;  and 
war  with  him.  If  we  had  in  these 
times  the  smallest  faith  in  that  which 
we  profess  to  believe,  and  if  we  were 
not  decorous  Pharisees,  who  take  the 
Divine  word  indeed  into  our  mouths, 
but  put  it  sacrilegiously  away  from 
our  hearts  and  understandings,  we 
should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  devil,  is  a  real  pres- 
ence upon  earth,  and  not  merely  a  bo- 
gey invented  with  horns  and  hoofs  to 
frighten  children.  One  of  his  names 
is  Satan,  and  it  signifies  in  the  plain 
homely  language  of  Holy  AYrit,  which 
we  find  it  so  hard  to  comprehend, 
merely  an  ' '  adversary,  or  an  accuser 
in  a  court  of  justice."  His  more  com- 
mon name  of  devil  comes  from  the 
Greek  diabolos,  which  also  means  a 
calumniator,  and  he  is  called  a  serpent 
because  he  is  exceeding  wise,  crafty, 
and  subtle.  He  can  take  any  shape, 
that  of  friend  or  foe  :  of  friend  to  ca- 
jole or  mislead ;  of  foe  to  frighten  or 
to  fight  ;  for  the  Psalms  compare  him 
to  a  dog,  and  dogs  will  bite.  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  seen  him  thrice  in  one 
day  —  as  a  fowler  in  Mr.  Rushout  ; 
as  a  dog  in  Mr.  Krorl  ;  and  as  an 
adder  hidden  under  the  kind  words 
and  inanities  of  his  grand  connec- 
tion. 

His  title,  which  is  the  Tempter,  im- 
plies his  constant  practice.  He  is  for- 
ever on  the  watch  to  catch  us.  He  is 
surprisingly  artful,  lying  in  wait  for 
us,  and  waylaying  our  very  virtues  in 
unsuspected  places,  and  whispering 
profit,  pleasure,  rest,  or  decency,  good 
manners,  politeness.  "  Hold,  enough, 
thou  well-doer  !  Forbear  to  do  good  — 
for  propriety's  sake  I  "  is  a  frequent 
form  of  his  persuasive  eloquence  in 
London  society.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  once  in  the  country  of  the  Gad- 
arencs  he  threw  a  young  man  who  was 
bent  on  a  good  errand  bodily  down, 
and  tare  him.  It  was  therefore  only 
according  to  his  nature  that  he  should 
try  to  trip  up  Mr.  Mowledy.  Many, 
as  the  curate  knew,  he  has  cast  intO' 


prison,  being  come  down  to  us  having 
power ;  so  that  Madge  was  in  no  vis- 
ionary danger,  because,  in  all  proba- 
bility, she  was  innocent,  and  therefore 
had  the  tormentor,  the  prince  of 
darkness,  the  very  god  of  this  world 
himself  for  an  enemy. 

Now  Mr.  Mowledy  being  by  .no 
means  a  Pharisee,  but  a  prayerful 
Christian  man,  who  saw  with  his  eyes 
and  heard  with  his  ears  whatsoever 
had  been  written  aforetime  for  his  in- 
struction, had  seldom  any  hesitation 
in  recognizing  the  devil  when  he  saw 
him. 

He  knew  the  evil  one  instantly  and 
exorcised  him  silently,  having  spe- 
cially in  his  mind  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  verses  of  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke,  as  he  walked  meditat- 
ing through  the  London  streets  in  the 
eventide. 

Having  thought  for  some  time  very 
intently  on  these  three  verses  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  he  re- 
membered the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which 
the  wondrous  story  of  a  great  tempta- 
tion, and  a  greater  resistance  to  it, 
is  beautifully  rounded  off  and  per- 
fected. 

As  he  mused  upon  these  things 
with  a  pure  and  single  heart,  taking 
Heaven's  light  only  for  his  guide 
through  the  slough  of  Despond,  he 
suddenly  thought  of  Dr.  Porteous,  who 
had  cheated  him  the  last  time  they 
met  out  of  some  small  change,  and  who 
Ijad  often  defrauded  or  overreached 
him  in  mean  and  shabby  ways.  He 
wondered  how  the  remembrance  of 
such  a  man  should  recur  to  him  at 
such  a  time.  Was  it  the  voice  of  the 
tempter,  or  was  it  a  suggestion  of  eco- 
nomic though  worldly  wisdom  ?  The 
extremity  of  the  case  decided  him ; 
and  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  Mr. 
Mowledy  directed  his  steps  steadily 
towards  Melina  Place,  Lambeth,  turn- 
ing neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left.  • 

CHAPTER   XVI.      A  CYNIC. 

The  curate  found  the  rector  of  the 
rich  hereditary  benefice  of  Wakefield- 
in-the-Marsh  reading  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper  in  his  dingy  parlor 
within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  His  attention  was  directed 
to  the  column  of  fashionable  intelli- 
gence, and  he  was  reading  a  grateful 
account  of  the  festivities  which  were 
then  celebrating  the  majority  of  his 
nephew  by  his  mother's  side,  Minto 
Petty-Pells,  Lord  Hanaper.  There 
was  a  strong  smell  of  Hodges'  cordial 
gin  and  boiling  water,  mingled  with  the 
odors  of  departed  Irish  stew,  about 
the  doctor's  apartments,  and  the  wife 
or  sister  he  led  about  was  now  clothed, 
and  in  her  right  wig,  drinking  in  the 
highly-titled  names  which  Dr.  Porteous 
pronounced  aloud  with  much  unction 
and  some  family  pride.  She,  too,  was 
proud  of  those  illustrious  personages, 
though  their  splendor  only  shed  a  re- 


flected or  second-hand  light  upon  her  J 
but  she  kneAv  that  her  washerwoman 
who  came  once  a  fortnight,  and  the 
beer-boy  who  came  thrice  a  day,  and 
the  muffin-man,  and  the  milk-woman, 
would  all  respect  her  more  when  they 
read  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  or  the 
Sunday  Times,  or  Lloyd's  Newspaper 
how  Dr.  Porteous  had  been  a  guest  at 
Minto  Court,  and  did  not  read  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  only  ob- 
tained a  day  rule  (by  purchase  from 
the  marshal  of  his  prison-house)  to  en- 
able him  to  be  present,  and  had  re- 
turned to  his  place  of  durance,  as  in 
duty  bound,  at  night.  She  was,  there- 
fore, upon  her  best  behavior.  She 
made  the  doctor's  gin-and-water  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  she  cut  just  the 
proper  quantity  of  lemon-peel  into  it ; 
and,  as  she  stood  behind  him,  resting 
upon  the  back  of  his  chair  and  look- 
ing down  over  his  shoulder,  a  some- 
thing, that  had  once  been  beauty  and 
grace,  came  like  the  light  of  other  days 
into  her  countenance,  and  lingered 
there  —  the  very  faded  ghost  of  love- 
liness. 

There  was  a  time  when  she  had 
not  been  a  shrieking  virago,  hot  of 
temper,  easily  provoked,  and  fierce 
of  speech.  A  tradesman's  daughter 
thirty  years  ago,  she  had  been  taught 
the  piano  and  how  to  hold  a  silver 
fork  ;  and  in  several  respects  had  been 
well  fitted  for  a  fortune  or  a  hospital. 
But  her  father  had  invested  in  a  farm 
the  savings  of  his  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  hatter  in  Bond  Street,  and 
when  he  died  intestate,  leaving  only 
this  freehold  property,  his  son  took 
everything,  and  she  was  left  a  high- 
spirited  girl,  with  nothing  but  a  taste 
for  the  piano  and  silver  forks.  By 
and  by  she  went  away  from  the  old 
shop,  where  food  and  house-room  were 
grudged  her  by  her  brother,  who  had 
a  wife  and  family  of  his  own,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  she  was  heard  of 
as  housekeeper  to  Dr.  Porteous.  The 
rector  had  long  had  an  account  for 
broad-brimmed  hats  with  her  father, 
which  account  her  brother  vowed  was 
still  unpaid ;  and,  having  met  her  one 
bleak  winter's  day  starving  in  the 
streets,  ■  he  had  clothed  and  fed  her. 
Henceforth  she  had  followed  his  for- 
tunes ;  and  when  poverty  came  upon 
him  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  want 
as  an  armed  man,  she  had  shared  what 
he  could  get,  giving  him  the  better 
part  :  she  had  scolded  and  comforted 
nim  by  turns,  and  would,  if  need  had 
been,  have  dared  to  die  for  him.  She 
wore  a  front  of  corkscrew  curls,  and 
a  little  rouge  which  she  had  put  on 
sideways  and  awry,  too  near  her  nose, 
having  an  indilferent  mirror  and  a  dim 
light  to  dress  by.  She  was  very  thin, 
poor  creature,  and  very  queerly  dressed 
in  odds  and  ends  of  trumpery,  bravely 
patched  together.  She  had  a  gallant, 
perhaps  defiant,  appearance,  not  un- 
like a  house  of  cards  built  high,  or  a 
paste  and  paper  boat  about  to  put  to 
sea. 

(To  becontiuuod.) 
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ON  BEING  RAMSHACKLE. 

SoMK  are  born  ramshackle;  some  achieve  ramshackle- 
ness  (without  intending  it) ;  others  have  ramHhackle- 
ness  tbru.ot  upon  them  (without  desiring  it).  I  was  boru 
ramshackle.  And  it  is  a  great  privilege.  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  that  the  family  arms  are  ermine  and  rosea. 
If  so,  I  wish  it  were  easy  to  dispose  the  elements  of  the 
scutcheon  in  such  a  way  as  to  symbolize  that  order  in  dis- 
order, that  "  sweet  disorder,"  as  the  poet  says,  which  is 
the  essence  of  ramshaekleness,  or,  for  short,  we  will  say 
Ramtihackle.  The  ermine  should  stand  for  order,  —  the 
dark  cuneiform  spots  in  regular  array.  If  I  wore  an  er- 
mine tippet,  like  a  lord  chief  baron  or  some  other  great 
personage,  d(j  you  think  I  would  wear  it  awry  ?  Not  I, 
sooth  ;  any  more  than  I  would  permit  my  pictures  to  be 
framed  or  the  frames  to  be  adjusted  in  my  ramshackle 
work-room  at  other  than  true  angles.  But  the  perky  roses, 
stuck  in  the  three  spaces  of  the  scutcheon,  I  detest.  These 
I  would  break  up  into  what  George  Bobbins  called,  or  is 
said  to  have  called,  a  litter  of  roses.  True,  the  garter  king 
at  arms,  or  his  deputy,  or  whoever  it  is  that  settles  such 
matters,  might  find  it  difficult  to  represent  roses  in  a  litter; 
but  that  is  his  business.  A  coat  of  arms  is,  as  one  shoi 
say,  a  coat  of  arms ;  and  heraldic  painters  should  k 
their  own  ways  and  means  of  doing  things  pictorially, 

There  are  many  ways  of  being  what  is  called  ramshackle. 
Probably  most  persons  think  ramshackleness  is  a  mere 
form  of  slovenliness  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  would  be  far 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  ramshackleness  is  naturalness. 
It  is  the  maniere  d'etre  of  the  noble  savage  in  polite  soci- 
ety. There  is  something  of  it  in  Gothic  architecture,  and 
it  has  always  been  present  in  small  quantities  in  English 
society.  But  very  seldom  pure.  No  man  can  be  truly 
ramshackle  who  is  self-conscious  in  the  sense,  —  I  grant 
you  a  very  odd  and  twisted  sense,  but  still  a  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  often  applied,  —  in  the  sense  of  caring  to  at- 
tract notice.  We  have  always  had  in  this  country  a  breed 
or  several  breeds  of"  eccentrics,"  as  they  are  called.  You 
may  read  of  them  in  queer  old  volumes  entitled  "  Eccen- 
tric Biographies,"  relating  chiefly  to  rich  men  who  went 
about  in  the  same  suit  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  clever 
ladies  who  made  a  point  of  having  holes  in  their  stock- 
ings ;  disappofbted  lovers  who  never  washed  their  faces 
or  allowed  their  rooms  to  be  dusted  ;  bucks  who  minced, 
or  stalked  up  ^and  down  Bond  Street  in  pale  scarlet  or 
turquoise  blue,  or  some  other  astounding  color.  But 
these  are  not  true  sonderlings  or  eccentrics  ;  they  are 
dileltanti;  they  did  it  in  order  to  be  stared  at,  or  talked 
about,  just  as  Abernethy  made  a  trade  of  giving  rough  an 
Bwers  to  fine  ladies  who  laced  tight,  and  false  dyspeptics 
who  might  have  been  well  if  they  had  chosen.  No  born 
ramshackle  was  ever  a  dilettante  at  it.  True  ramshackle- 
ness is  nature  protesting  against  over-civilization. 

When  very  young  indeed,  I  read  in  the  old  "  Mirror  "  of 
Mr.  Timbs  an  anecdote  of  some  man  of  letters  or  antiqua- 
rian, who,  being  unexpectedly  visited  by  a  prince  of  the 
blood  —  I  think  it  was  a  royal  duke  —  had  the  tea  equi- 
page placed  upon  a  pile  of  books  that  was  handy  for  the 
purpose,  or  something  of  the  kind,  I  forget  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances. The  writer  who  told  the  anecdote  made  a 
great  fuss  about  what  he  considered  a  sad  breach  of  good 
manners,  and  a  striking  example  of  absence  of  mind  in  the 
host ;  but,  as  a  little  boy,  I  used  to  be  unspeakably  puzzled 
by  his  high-polite  comments.  Why  should  the  host  not  have 
put  the  tea-tray  on  the  pile  of  books,  if  that  was  the  handy 
and  natural  thing  to  do  ?  The  reason  would  not  come  — 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  be  had  for  asking.  If  the 
host  was  natural  and  simple-hearted  in  what  he  did,  that 
was  an  instance  of  the  true  ramshackleness,  though  a  very 
trivial  one.  A  fellow  who  was  born  ramshackle  would  go 
much  farther  than  that,  and  only  fools  would  stare  or 
exclaim  at  him.  Those  who  never  in  their  lives  had  the 
moral  courage  to  do  an  original  thing,  however  plainly 
dictated  by  the  truth  of  the  situation,  may  call  out,  "  You 
do  it  to  appear  singular;  "  but  the  true  Kamshackle  can 


defy  augury.     There  b  a  special  providence  ia  whatever 
he  does  under  the  guidance  of  his  daemon. 

Ramshackleness  is  not  more  distinct  from  affected  inter- 
ruptions of  customary  routine  than  it  is  from  slovenly  or 
unwillingly  incurred  disorder.  When  we  remove  from  one 
house  to  another,  our  things  are  at  first  —  and  sometimes 
the  "  at  first "  lasta  a  orettv  long  time  —  I  say,  our  things 
are  at  first  in  some  uisorder,  necessarily  to.  But  this  is 
not  the  daemon  ;  it  is  fate.  There  ii  no  true  ramshackle 
in  disarrangements  which  we  cannot  help ;  much  less  in 
positive  inconvenience  under  the  same  condition.  Ram- 
shackle must  be  with  pure  intent,  or  with  felicitous  abience 
of  intention.  The  poet's  **  sweet  disorder  in  the  dreM  " 
may  be  beautiful  and  modest  too,  but  if  it  is  designed,  it  i» 
immodest,  unless,  indeed,  it  enter*  into  the  scope  of  some 
general  artistic  design.  Joit  so  there  is  ramsbackleneM 
which  is  insolence  ;  white  there  is  ramshackle  which  is  of 
the  nature  of  true  humor,  even  of  noble  or  poetic  humor. 
I  call  Caprera  a  ramshackle  place;  but  I  would  bUck 
Garibaldi's  boots  for  him,  ana  kiss  his  feet  when  1  had 
done. 

Ramshackleness  is  not  only  not  shabbiness,  it  is  almoct 
inconceivably  remote  from  it.  Shabby  clothes,  when  I  waa 
forced  to  wear  them,  used  to  cause  me  the  most  poignant 
shame,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  It  b  not  that  they  prove 
poverty,  but  that  they  are  hideous,  and  inclined  to  be  noi- 
some. And,  another  thing,  —  to  wear  sliabby  clothe* 
would  be  in  my  case  the  miserable  confession  of  a  bondage 
that  made  my  heart  sick.  If  I  went  along  the  •treetom 
ignominiously  shabby  clothes,  and  I  saw  tne  averted  eye 
of  the  acquaintance  who  wanted  to  dodge  me,  or  the  inso- 
lent glance  of  the  *'  full-fed  ruffian  "  stranger,  gorgeous 
.  from  his  tailor's  creative  hand,  I  should  burn  at  the  ear- 
tips,  and  gnash  my  teeth.  But  if  I  spoke  to  the  curled 
cad,  it  would  be  in  terms  like  these :  "  Because  I  am 
forced  to  earn  my  living,  I  am  forced  to  comply  with  your 
thick-headed  notions  about  dress,  —  coat,  such ;  troosers, 
such  ;  waistcoat,  such  ;  hat,  such ;  and  the  like.  And 
when  I  have  not  money  enough  to  renew,  from  time  to 
time,  the  gloss  and -the  cut  of  your  beastly  ugly  inventions, 
1  become  shabby.  It  is  my  misfortune,  sir ;  and  it  is  my 
sin  and  shame  to  feel  forced  ta  wear  such  ugly  things  as 
these  tailor's  devilries  are  when  outworn.  But  if  you 
would  let  me  have  my  honest  way,  if  you  would  tolerate 
me  for  any  social  purpose  (necessary  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  to  work  for  his  clothes  before  he  wears  them)  in 
clothes  of  my  own  choosing,  I  would  never  look  shabby. 
You  would  see,  sir,  that  I  would  manage  to  present  a 
pleasing,  or  at  lowest  a  not  unpleasing  appearance  upon 
an  income  of  nothing-a-year.  I  would,  at  this  moment, 
undertake  for  one  pound  sterling  to  put  you  into  a  far 
prettier  and  more  serviceable  suit  of  clothes  that  you  now 
wear  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five.  Put  that  in  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it !  I  am  ashamed  of  shabbiness,  because  it  is 
ugly  —  an  afiront  to  the  sun  and  the  sweet  brows  of  ladies ; 
but  I  will  put  on  ramshackle  attire  to-morrow,  if  yon  will 
let  me  go  about  and  earn  my  bread  in  it.  But  if  you 
think  I  take  your  view  of  the  shame  of  shabby  attire, 
you  are  wrong.  '  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath 
I  hate,  as  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,'  do  vou  think,  because  I 
retire  in  my  enforced  shabbiness,  that  I  am  allowing  you  to 
'  cut '  me  f  Not  so,  I  assure  you  ;  far  otherwise  than  so. 
'  Go,  I  banish  you.' " 

The  ramshackle  spirit,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  the  like,  may  be  read  in  two  lights  —  at  least : 
everything  may  be  read  in  twenty  thousand  lightii,  if  you 
choose.  It  is  a  form  of  originality ;  or  a  form  of  stoi- 
cism. Originality  is  another  name  for  sincerity.  The 
stoicism  may  have  its  root,  or  one  of  its  roots,  in  tne  sense 
of  the  awful,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  human 
suffering.  A  man  may  well  be  conceived  as  saying,  "  I 
cannot  stand  a  noise  of  pottering  boots  around  me  ;  but 
then,  I  should  be  miserable  if  I  had  carpets  of  Turkey  pile 
about  my  place,  when  so  many  of  my  lellow-creatures  are 
half-starving,  so  I  will  have  cocoa-nut  matting."  Yoo 
might  call  such  a  man  a  fool,  or  even  go  far  to  prove  him 
one  ;  but  you  wouldn't  alter  him.     If  ne  was  capable  of 
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going  that  length  he  would  also  be  capable  of  laughing  at 
you  —  and  no  less  at  himself —  and  yet  of  persisting. 
There  was  a  verse  of  a  hymn  familiar  to  me  in  my  very, 
very  old  days,  which  1  sadly  fear  was  written  by  one  of 
the  Wesleys,  and  which  ran  thus :  — 

"  Though  ease  and  plenty,  fruits  of  wealth, 
And  all  the  means  of  life  and  health. 

And  sweet  convenience  please  us, 
Without  a  house  above  my  head, 
Or  feathers  to  make  soft  my  bed, 

My  soul  could  "  — 

Now  would  any  sane  human  being  guess  what  was  coming  ? 
"  My  soul  could  get  along  somehow,  and  be  pretty  comfort- 

j^^,le  " is  that  it  ?     Ah  me !  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.     It 

is  this  ridiculous  climax-turned-upside-down  :  — 

"  My  soul  could  —  rest  in  Jesus  !  " 

Oh,  oh !  how  that  line  used  to  make  me  fume  on  my  bed  by 
ni<rht!  Good  God  — said  my  thoughts  —  thou  Almighty 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  !  With  thy  thunder  in  our  ears 
and  Ihy  lightnings  in  our  eyes,  —  with  battle-fields  red 
with  blood,'^and  the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing 
in  pain  until  now,  —  shall  we,  in  a  psalm  of  so-called  praise, 
suno-  straight  up  into  thy  dreadful  face,  —  shall  we  make  a 
fuss"  about"  ouf  lodgings  and  our  bolsters,  —  the  difference 
between  a  flock  mattress  and  a  feather-bed ;  tell  thee,  thou 
Unspeakable  One,  that,  although  we  have  not  feathers  to 
our  beds  we  can  rest  in  the  Infinite  Word  ?  "  Thou  art  the 
Kinw  of  Glory,  O  Christ ;  thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of 
the  P'ather ;  thou  hast  taken  upon  thee  to  redeem  man ;  " 
therefore  we  can  do  without  cushions  for  a  time.  Oh,  oh  ! 
Thus  it  was  with  me,  in  days  when  I  held  some  opinion^ 
which  I  do  not  hold  now,  and  knew,  necessarily,  much  less 
of  this  weary  world,  and  all  that  is  to  be  said  for  different 
ways  of  putting  things,  and  especially  for  differences  of 
moral  dialect.  Let  all  this  be  considered,  and  handsomely. 
There  still  remains  much   excuse  —  surely  more  than  ex- 

guge? for  bursts  of  stoicism  in  these  days  —  in  all  days, 

truly,  but  especially  in  these.  One  reads,  without  surprise 
and  with  a  secret  pleasure,  that  there  was  a  certain  bare- 
ness or  even  sordidness,  about  the  appointments  of  Words- 
worth's home  -,  and  it  is  surely  hard  to  walk  open-ej  ed 
through  life  without  occasionally  exclaiming,  "  Off,  off, 
vile  trappings  !  we  are  sophisticated  !  "  In  the  dead  silent 
midnit^ht,  when  a  beloved  life  —  nay  when  an  unbeloved 
lifo_"flickers  in  the  socket  under  our  eyes  —  in  the  dewy 
chill  of  the  "awful  rose  of  dawn"  — how  paltry  do  the 
"  sophistications  "  of  our  daily  life  appear  !  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  draw  the  line  on  the  other  side,  —  to 
imacrine  a  death-bed  in  a  bare  stone  wash-house,  or  a 
cloakiess  beggar  on  a  hill  top  at  winter  daybreak,  — I  have 
thout'ht  of  atl  that,  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  miserable  to  have 
too  little  help  from  art  as  base  to  rely  too  much  upon  such 
help.  But  there  still  remains  plenty  of  room  for  the  ram- 
shackle spirit ;  and  there  is  usually  sufficient  sense  of  humor 
in  a  ramshackle  mind  to  save  it  Irom  preposterousness.  It 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  women  that  some  would  desire 
luxury  or  the  means  of  luxury  ;  you  cannot  help  wanting  to 
shield  a  beloved  wife  or  daughter  from  the  winds  of  heaven 
and  all  the  ufrlifying  chances  of  life.  But  even  here  there  are 
limits  Baudelaire  never  looks  so  contemptible,  so  disgust- 
in^  indeed,  as  when  he  prefers  the  curried  and  combed 
belle  of  the  capital  to  the  breezy,  inartificial  "yonge  wyf 

of  Chaucer.  .  •     i-^  •  nr    u 

The  question  of  sincerity  or  originality  remains.  1  o  be 
ramshackle  in  the  true  sense  is  simply  to  be  true.  Why 
should  every  man's  chairs,  and  tables,  and  coats,  and  collars, 
and  neckties,  be  of  the  same  pattern  as  his  neighbor  s  ?  If 
a  new  notion  in  such  matters  comes  quite  natural  to  any 
one  why  shouldn't  he  work  it  out  ?  "  Affectation,"  did 
you  say  sir?  Pardon  me,  the  affectation  is  in  the  vain, 
lazy  imitating  of  the  crowd,  not  in  any  one's  originality. 
Till  some  one  does  what  is  not  natural  to  him,  he  is  not 
affected  "  Originality  in  these  matters  looks  singular,  as 
if  YOU  wanted  °to  attract  attention."  Really  now  I  But 
what  is  that  to   me  V     If  you  wouhl  all  go  and  be  sincere, 


the  whole  lot  of  you  would  be  original  too,  and  then  where 
would  be  the  singularity?  There  is  a  young  fellow  who 
said  to  me  one  day  —  wasn't  it  rude  of  him  ?  —  "I  believe, 
dad,  if  you  were  to  be  set  down  in  a  splendidly-furnished, 
palace,  you  would  want  to  turn  all  the  furniture  out  of 
doors  directly,  and  furnish  all  over  again  with  things  of 
your  own  inventing  and  making."  The  irreverent  young 
man  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  I  should  like  to  keep  the 
fairy  palace  for  my  womankind,  but  for  myself  I  could  not 
stand  it.  I  should  prefer  to  go  and  spend  ten  pounds  in 
disused  boxes,  chumps  of  wood,  hair  or  flock  stuffing, 
chintzes,  and  other  humble  "  orts,"  and  make  my  own 
furniture.  I  am  a  very  Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  fellow  — 
no,  I  couldn't  have  got  on  with  only  man  Friday,  —  I'm 
a  very  Swiss  Family  Robinson  sort  of  fellow  —  put  it  that 
way,  please.  I  have  something  of  Will  Wimble  in  me,  too. 
I  never  see  anything  that  has  been  utterlycast  off  as  use- 
less, a  bit  of  wire,  a  bit  of  iron,  an  old  box,  or  what  not 
without  immediately  setting  my  wits  to  work  to  see  what 
can  be  made  of  it.  And,  trust  me,  I  have  in  my  time  made 
some  smart  little  conveniences  out  of  dustmen's  lumber.  I 
admire  the  furniture  shops,  but  as  museums  of  curiosities. 
And  yet  I  have  an  eye  for  splendor.  Gilding  and  gorgeous 
colors  are  quite  in  my  line.  But  I  like,  so  to  speak,  the 
death's  head  at  the  feast,  something  simple  and  bare  by  the 
side  of  the  ornament.  In  every  department  of  life,  without 
exception,  your  true  Ramshackle  goes  in  for  producing  his 
results  out  of  small  and  apparently  intractable  material. 
Was  it  not  Wollaston  who,  when  some  visitor  asked  to  see 
his  laboratory,  produced  a  tea-tray,  with  a  retort  or  two,  a 
blow-pipe,  and  so  on  ?  Now  that's  the  man  for  my  money. 
It  is  the  same  with  books  and  studies.  When  I  first  saw 
a  pair  of  globes,  my  thought  was  not  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  have  a  pair  like  them,  but  to  make  planispheres  out  of 
cardboard  that  would  work  the  problems.  It  is  the  same 
with  pleasures  :  I  like  the  cheap  and  simple  ones,  and  I 
like  to  take  them  in  a  resolutely  ramshackle  way.  I  feel 
affronted  when  any  one  says  to  me,  —  "  Where  are  you 
going  to  this  autumn,  Mr.  Fieldmouse  ? "  It  is  a  question 
which  implies  that  I  am  under  a  sort  of  obligation  to  do  as 
other  people  do  "  this  autumn."  But  why  should  I  ?  W^hy 
shouldn't  I  stop  at  home  if  I  choose?  Or  why  shouldn't  I 
take  my  holiday  in  my  own  way  ?  In  the  same  way,  all 
questions,  all  compliments,  all  references  to  my  affairs 
which  imply  that  I  live  by  a  code,  as  other  people  do,  offend 
me.  Some  of  the  things  by  which  acquaintances  and  even 
friends  have  sought  to  please  me  have  been  to  me  as  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull.  "  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  son  ?  " 
is  surely  a  most  impertinent  and  stupid  question.  I  never 
allowed  any  one  to  "  do  "  anything  "  with  "  me  ;  I  never 
mean  to ;  and  should  I  not  do  as  I  would  be  done  by  ?  The 
fact  is,  people  seem  one  and  all  unable  to  conceive  of  any 
social  outcome,  so  to  speak,  as  desirable  unless  they  are 
after  the  patterns  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  "  I'd 
rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mow,"  than  be  thus  tied  to  prec- 
edent. Do  you  think  I  don't  see  through  this  grand  con- 
spiracy of  humbug  ?  I  have  just  been  dipping  into  the  life 
of  a  literary  man  who  was  "  in  society."  What  a  picture  ! 
what  a  sickening  story  of  imitation,  vanity,  pretence,  slander, 
malice,  and  scented  huggermugger  !  It  makes  one  exclaim, 
"  Oh  for  a  drop  of  [truth]  in  a  quil!,  to  bathe  one's  eyes 
with !  "  Do  you  think  I  would  put  round  my  neck  for  an  hour 
the  collar  that  was  worn  by  any  of  the  lellows  who  allowed 
a  beast  like  Rogers  to  insult  them  to  their  faces,  as  that 
chartered  ruffian  used  to  do  in  the  best  society  ?  Poor 
country  mouse  jthat  I  am,  I  look  down  upon  the  whole  con- 
cern with  scornful  rage,  except  when  I  laugh  at  it.  Do  you 
think  I  would  put  on  a  swallow-tail,  and  wear  your  yoke  ? 
No,  thank  you,  I  will  sooner  "  swing  on  a  gate  and  eat  fat 
bacon  all  day  long."  I  do  not  like  your  fine  company. 
How  I  admire  Beranger,  keeping  himself  to  himself,  and 
steadfastly  refusing  to  be  "  introduced."  "  Dans  un  ^renier 
qu'on  est'bien  h,  vingt  ans  I  "  yes,  and  at  any  age,  if  Lisette 
be  there,  I  mean  the  better  Lisette. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  your  true  Ramshackle  is  at 
home  in  the  set  Bohemianism  of  your  Quartier  Latin  or 
any  other  rookery.     That  is  just  as  offensive  in  its  way  as 
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the  "  good  form  "  of  society.  I  protest  I  know  of  nothing 
more  conventional,  more  hollow,  more  intolerant,  more  in- 
Bincire,  than  Bohemianism,  so  called,  in  literature.  You  in- 
difftront  to  poverty?  Ah,  ah,  do  you  think  1  can't  see 
throuj-h  you,  gentleman  of  Bohemia?  You  dennise  poverty 
in  your  hearts.  Your  sort  of  ramshackle  is'only  a  conven- 
tion that  you  use  partly  as  a  blind,  partlpr  as  a  coat  of  mail. 
If  you  were  sincere,  you  would  wear  neither  the  ma»k  nor 
tlie  armor. 

I  have  scarcely  known  anything  more  marked  than  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  spirit  of  conventional  luxury  or  gen- 
teel propriety  in  recent  literature,  —  especially  In  novela. 
Three  fourth  J  of  the  charm  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
novels  lies  in  their  piCures  of  a'  style  of  life  a  little  above 
that  of  the  majority  of  their  readers  There  are  plenty  of 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  poor,  as  matter  of  humor,  as  matr 
ter  of  compassion,  by  way  of  foil,  or  as  matter  of  curiosity ; 
but  the  assumptions  of  most  novels  are  that  the  reader  is 
necessarilu  "  in  society,"  and  utterly  above  all  bard-working 
cares.  Your  young  fellow  h^s  his  dub,  and  lunches  on 
clear  turtle  soup,  cold  chicken  aux  champignon^,  and  St. 
Peray  or  Beaune,  with  a  cigar  worth  a  shilling  to  follow. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  private  life  even  of  the  virtuous 
young  curate  who  retires  into  so  called  simplicity  of  living 
with  his  high  bred  wife,  I  can  only  say  that  their  idea  of 

foverty  or  "simplicity  of  living  is  not  mine.  Mine  would 
nock  them  both  out  of  wind  and  time,  and  make  the  nov- 
elist's fine  words  look  rather  silly.  Oh,  these  things  enrage 
me  I  Why,  years  ago,  when  I  was  young  and  sof\,  at  a 
time  when  I  was  forced  to  mend  with  paper  my  own  one 
pair  of  shoes  to  keep  my  feet  from  the  stones,  I  have  been 
got  to  subscribe  to  help  a  "  scholar  in  distress,  —  poor  man, 

such  a  dreadful  case  ;  "  and  I  found  out  afterwards,  that 

the  "  scholar"  could  ride  about  in  a  cab  and  wear  fine  kid 
gloves.  Mean  dandy,  how  I  hated  him  !  By  poverty,  I 
mean  that  of  such  a  life  as,  to  my  certain  knowledge  and 
personal  ob-erva-ion,  Mazzini  lived,  —  during  part  of  his 
time,  1  hope  not  for  long.     That  is  what  I  call  poverty ! 

We  will  not  talk  much  of  the  ramshackle  tendency  to 
find  friends  in  Alsatia.  The  most  beloved  of  English  hu- 
morists said  that  his  intimates  had  always  been  "  a  ragged 
regiment."  George  Sand,  speaking  for  herself  through  the 
mouth  of  one  of  her  characters,  says  (I  quote  at  random), 
"  C'est  parmi  les  pauvres  diables  que  j'ai  toujours  trouve 
mes  amis."  That  is  good,  —  pauvres  diables  is  good,  — to 
parody  Polonius.  I  ftjar  the  true  Ramshackle  does  not  like 
successful  people  of  the  worH.  For  myself,  1  dislike  a  fel- 
low with  any  sort  of  gloss  upon  him,  —  moral,  religious,  in- 
tellectual, or  other.  I  cannot  —  except  by  keeping  silence, 
or  shunning  him  —  resist  the  temptation  to  snub  a  milUon- 
naire:  as  for  moral  or  social  gloss,  the  following  sentences 
from  a  recent  story  will  serve  my  purpose  for  a  concluding 
turn.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  supposed  to  have  got  into 
some  discredit,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  novelist 
goes  on  about  his  and  his  wife's  position  in  "  society  : "  — 
"  The  Ley  lands'  position  had  been  somewhat  peculiar. 
Almost  alone  among  the  city  people  — the  higher  clerical 
dignitaries  scarcely  coming  under  that  category  —  they 
had  been  Ireely  admitted  as  of  the  'county  set.'  The 
Homfrays  and,  perhaps,  the  Rogersons,  just  one  here  and 
there,  enjoyed  the  privilege  with  them  ;  but  still  very  few 
in  number  were  the  favored  ones.  And  now  it  seemed  that 
by  this  the  outer  measure  of  Leyland's  lapse  was  to  be 
decreed.  .  .  . 

"  Leyland  s  name  was  on  the  books  of  the  very  exclusive 
County  Club ;  and,  at  quite  the  first  of  his  return,  there 
went  about  a  steady  report  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
club  was  to  be  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  removing 
it  therefrom.  .  .  .  Leyland  would  long  ago  have  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  his  name,  had  not  Mr.  Rogerson,  Mr. 
Hulyard,  and  other  friends  of  his,  laid  it  on  him  not  to  do 
so  unless  the  choice  came  to  be  only  between  that  and  act- 
ual expulsion.  .  .  .  This  was  the  state  of  affairs;  the 
Rogersons,  Halyards  —  the  city,  in  short  —  might  be  de- 

E ended  on  not   to   further  visit   Leyland's  offence  on  his 
ead;  but  the  greater  county  peoj)le  were  slow  to  give 
any  sign,  and  the  Banbrooks  and  others  of  that  stamp 


would   surely   enough  follow   them,   whatever  the  event 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  should  like 
to  hew  somebody  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  as  Samuel 
hewed  A^ag.  And  I  believe  the  Lord  would  approve  the 
action.  The  true  Ramshackle  tays.  ••  I  will  not  have  vour 
society  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation  and  falsehood  there 
is  in  all  this."  Society  is  worth  nothing  except  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sincerity  and  originalitpr  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it.  In  a  sUte  of  over- civilization,  sincerity  and 
originality  (by  which  last  is  meant  simply  what  must  flow 
out  of  Naturalness)  will  be  forced  into  ramshackleness.  In 
the  ramshackle  world,  there  may  be  the  happiness  and  se- 
renity that  come  of  truthfulness.  In  yours,  never,  or  only 
by  rare  chances.     I  like  luxury  now  and  then  :  — 

"  This  jelly's  rich,  ibis  malmiey  healing,  — 
Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in." 

Yes.  for  a  change,  fairly  giving  and  taking,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  favor  shown  and  no  obligation  incurred  on 
either  side.  But  it  must  all  come  naturally,  if  at  all ;  and 
long  before 

•'  The  cat  comes  boancing  on  the  floor," 
I  shall  exclaim,  — 

"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
My  crust  of  bread  and  liberty  !  " 

TiMON   FlKLDMOnSB. 


JACQUES   OFFENBACa 

Seven-and-twenty  years  ago  a  yotmg  man  might  be 
seen  daily  visiting  the  stage  door  of  the  Opera  Comir^ue 
of  Paris,  with  a  roll  of  music  under  his  arm.  To  his  in- 
quiries for  the  manager,  the  stern  doorkeeper  always  re- 
plied, "  M.  le  Directeur  n'y  est  pas."  The  young  man, 
undaunted,  still  repeated  his  visits,  meeting  invariably  with 
the  same  reply.  For  no  less  than  eight  years  this  went  on. 
The  same  inquiry  was  almost  daily  made,  and  the  same 
uncompromising  answer  returned.  At  last  the  composer 
was  determined  to  obtain  a  hearing.  A  concert  was  given 
at  the  Salle  Herz,  at  which  the  famous  singers,  Roger, 
Herman,  Ldon,  and  Madame  Ugalde  were  announced  to 
execute  some  compositions  by  Jacques  Offenbach.  The 
concert  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  little  operetta  entitled 
"  Le  Trdsor  de  Mathurin,"  a  work  which  later  on  was 
included  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  as  "  Le 
Manage  aux  Lanternes."  The  concert  soon  produced  the 
desired  result.  M.  Perrin,  then  director  of  the  Opdra 
Comique,  sent  Offenbach  a  libretto  by  St.  Georges,  bearing 
the  title  of  "  Blanche."  The  opera  was  composed,  but  has, 
we  believe,  never  been  performed,  and  the  career  of  the 
future  prophet  of  Opdra  Bouffe  was  assured. 

Offenbach  was  born  at  Cologne  on  the  2l8t  of  June, 
1819,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  nearly  three  years 
later.  For  two  years  (1833  and  1834)  he  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  leader 
of  the  band  at  the  ThdStre  Fran9ais  in  succession  to  Bar- 
bereau,  famous  both  as  a  learned  writer  and  as  a  chef 
d'orclieMre,  and  about  the  same  time  began  to  be  known 
as  a  composer.  His  first  works  were  settings  of  the  well- 
known  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  such  as  "  La  Cigale  et  la 
Fourmi,"  "  Le  Corbeau,"  "  Le  Savetier,"  and  "  Le  Rat." 
In  these  early  compositions  he  showed  himself  possessed 
of  a  pleasant  vein  of  melody  and  a  respectable  show  of 
harmony.  At  the  same  time  he  became  known  as  a  vir- 
tuoso on  the  violoncello,  an  instrument  for  which  he  still 
retains  an  ardent  affection,  and  o  which  he  makes  good 
use  in  his  scores. 

■  To  Offenbach's  engagement  at  the  ThdStre  Fran9ais  we 
owe  those  delightful  works  which  have  made  his  name 
popular  throughout  Europe.  The  classical  dramas  of  the 
stately  French  school,  the  tragedies  of  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille,  representing  as  they  did  the  solemn  events  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  made  more  stately  and  solemn 
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still  through  the  severe  interpretation  of  the  performers, 
wearied  the  soul  of  the  composer,  who  felt  the  burden  of 
conductinsj  and  occasionally  composing  the  appropriate 
music.  His  own  inclinations  were  towards  a  much  lighter 
school  of  art,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  made  earnest  and 
constant  endeavor  to  obtain  a  hearing  as  a  composer  of 
those  light  musical  farces  which  serve  as  a  lever  du  rideau 
at  all  French  Opera  houses.  Had  he  been  successful 
earlier  in  his  career,  he  would  probably  have  become  a 
composer  of  the  type  of  Aimee  Maillart,  or  Ambroise 
Thomas.  But  the  strong  reaction  in  his  mind  against  the 
spirit  of  classicalism,  of  which  he  had  had  such  long  and 
tedious  experience,  engendered  in  him  that  peculiar  state 
of  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  composition  of  those  famous 
protests  against  classical  opera,  "  Orphee  aux  Enfers  "  and 
"La Belle  Helens." 

In  1855  he  became  director  of  the  little  theatre  of  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens,  where  his  earlier  works,  "Les  deux 
Aveugles,"  "  Bataclan,"  and  "  Tromb-alcazar,"  were  pro- 
duced, and  he  shortly  afterwards  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Meilhac  and  Halevy,  then  rapidly  rising  as  dramatists,  but 
destined  to  accelerate  the  march  of  their  fame  by  the  joint 
plays  to  which  Offenbach's  music  assisted  to  lend  life  and 
popularity.  The  spirit  in  which  the  trio  went  to  work  was 
much  the  same  as  that  which  actuated  Blanche  in  England. 
The  experiment  was  tried  of  treating  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  old  in  the  style  of  modern  farce,  of  dethroning  them 
from  their  sacred  pedestals,  and  representing  them  as  ordi- 
nary beings.  Thus  in  "  Orphee,"  the  mythical  harper, 
Orpheus,  is  transformed  into  a  violinist  who  wearies  his 
wife  by  constant  practising ;  in  "  La  Belle  Helene,"  the 
injured  husband,  Menelaus,  is  represented  as  a  jealous, 
sulky  bore,  and  Helen,  herself,  is  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  runaway  wife  of  our  own  times.  The 
music  which  Offenbach  wrote  was  fully  in  keeping  with 
this  idea.  It  differs  very  little  from  that  of  comic  opera, 
except  in  being  less  labored  and  pretentious.  Some  of 
his  melodies,  especially  those  of  a  pastoral  character,  are 
graceful  and  individualized  enough  to  have  been  signed  by 
Auber.  But  when  the  ancient  heroes  appear,  instead  of 
solemn  music  and  stately  marches,  one  hears  light  polkas 
and  frivolous  waltzes,  through  which  breaks  an  occasional 
fragment  of  pure  classical  writing.  The  procession  of  the 
Kings  of  Greece  in  "  La  Belle  Helene  "  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Offenbach  treated  such 
subjects. 

The  earliest  of  the  famous  series  was  "  Orphee  aux 
Enfers,"  which  on  its  first  production  enjoyed  a  run  of 
more  than  three  hundred  consecutive  nights,  and  which, 
for  brightness  of  melody  and  cleverness  of  writing,  will 
always  remain  one  of  his  best  works.  Passing  over  "  Le 
Chanson  de  Fortunio"  (produced  January,  1861),  "Le 
Pont  des  Soupirs"  (March  in  the  same  year),  and  "  Un 
Roman  Comique,"  the  libretto  of  which,  and  the  music  of 
"  Les  Voyages  de  Dunanan,"  formed  the  basis  of  the  pas- 
ticcio of  "The  Bohemians,"  we  come  to,  perhaps,  tlie  most 
universally  popular  of  all  Offenbach's  works,  "  La  Belle 
Helene,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Varietes  on  the  1 7th 
of  December,  1864.  In  this,  Mme.  Schneider,  before  then 
known  as  an  actress  of  comparatively  small  parts  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  first  came  into  public  notice.  Her  success, 
and  that  of  the  piece,  were  immense.  Mme.  Schneider 
fully  entered  into  the  author's  conception  of  Helen,  and, 
though  prudish  critics  might  object  that  the  Spartan  Queen 
was,  after  all,  not  a  Parisian  cocotte,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
sacrilege,  the  public  flocked  to  the  theatre.  "  La  Belle 
Helene"  was  succeeded  in  1866,  at  the  same  house,  by 
"  Barbe  Bleue,"'which,  in  spite  of  its  clever  writing,  suf- 
fered by  the  unavoidable  comparison  with  its  brilliant 
predecessor. 

But  in  the  next  year,  the  year  ot  the  great  Exhibition, 
Offenbach  took  his  revenge  by  the  production  of  the  famous 
"  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,"  an  opera  which  has  the 
credit  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  Spanish  troubles,  by 
actually  driving  Queen  Isabella  from  the  throne.  The 
petty  German  Court,  with  its  miniature  army,  its  one  gen- 
eral, its  intriguing  statesmen,  and  its  fickle  and  coquettish 


sovereign,  was  a  travesty  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Court  of 
Spain,  just  as  "La  Belle  Helene  "was  a  travesty  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  Court  of  Sparta.  All  the  world  was  as- 
sembled at  Paris  in  1867,  every  one  went  to  see  Schneider 
and  hear  Offenbach,  and  the  droits  d'auieur  for  that  one 
year  alone  are 'said  to  have  amounted  to  240,000  francs. 
The  music  of  the  "  Grande  Duchesse  "  rapidly  ran  all  over 
Europe,  the  opera  itself  was  performed  at  one  time  in  three- 
and-twenty  theatres  of  France  alone,  and  selections  and 
arrangements  were  heard  everywhere,  while  the  names  of 
Dupuis,  Schneider,  Kopp,  and  Grenier  became  household 
words. 

Since  this  success  Offenbach's  pen  has  been  more  prolific 
than  ever.  In  1868  was  produced  "  La  Perichole,"  a  Bra- 
zilian story,  in  which  Mme.  Schneider,  as  the  wandering 
dancing  girl,  a  character  said  to  be  meant  for  Lola  Montez, 
failed  to  rival  her  performance  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 
"  La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde,"  produced  at  Baden  in  July, 
1869,  was  followed  on  the  10th  of  December  in  the  same 
year  by  "  Les  Brigands,"  a  work  written  more  in  the  style 
of  comic  opera  than  of  opera  bouffe,  and  belonging  to  M. 
Offenbach's  more  serious  manner.  "  Le  Roi  Carotte,"  a 
wild  political  satire  written  by  M.  Sardou,  was  produced  in 
1872,  but  the  music  is  not  among  the  composer's  happiest 
efforts.  "  Les  Braconniers,"  his  most  recent  work,  was 
comparatively  unsuccessful.  "  La  Vie  Parisienne,"  written 
for  the  Palais  Royal  theatre,  and  revived  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  Varietes,  on  the  other  hand  contains  many  of  Offen- 
bach's best  and  brightest  ideas,  and  the  music,  though  it  is 
sometimes  fantastic  and  extravagant,  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  wild  farce  of  the  piece. 

M.  Offenbach  is  now  director  of  the  Gaite  at  Paris,  and 
the  events  of  his  management  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  our  pages.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1861.  As  a  composer  he  is  almost  sui  generis. 
His  writinc  is  invariably  correct  and  musicianlike,  and  his 
orr-hestration  is  effective  and  brilliant.  His  fame  will  rest 
principally  on  those  works  in  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Meilhac  and  Halevy,  he  introduced  so  delightiuUy  the  mod- 
ern spirit  of  humor  and  sense  of  the  ridiculous  into  the  old 
classical  school  of  pomposity  and  pretence.  His  operas 
written  for  the  Opera  Comique  ("  Barcouf,"  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  "  Vert-vert,")  failed,  on  account  of  a  certain 
flimsiness  of  construction,  to  gain  the  approval  of  an  audi- 
ence which  delights  in  "Les  Dragons  de  Villars"  and 
"  Le  Caid  ;  "  and  he  is  at  his  best  in  classical  opera  bouffe, 
or  the  little  musical  farces  of  the  "  Bouffes  Parisiens."  As 
a  composer  he  was  for  a  long  time  in  his  own  line  unap- 
proached;  but  dangerous  rivals,  —  M.  Delibes,  M.  Lecocq, 
M.  Vasseur,  and  M.  Herve  —  have  arisen  to  dispute  his 
preeminence.  However,  his  personal  popularity  is  still 
undiminished,  and  a  new  anecdote  of  Offenbach  is  always 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Parisian  public.  His  appearance 
is  better  known  than  that  of  many  authors,  and  most  states- 
men ;  and  his  aquiline  nose,  his  thin  face,  and  Hebraic 
features,  and  the  double  eyeglass,  through  which  he  is 
said  to  cast  the  jetlatura  on  those  who  offend  him,  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  photographer's  window  in  London 
and  Paris. 

Offenbach  is  in  many  respects  the  typical  composer  of 
modern  France,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular. 
The  lightness  of  his  music  typifies  the  proverbial  gay  care- 
lessnesl  of  the  true  Frenchman.  The  audacity  with  which 
he  has  parodied  and  burlesqued  the  standard  classical 
dramas,  and  the  traditionally  conventional  forms  of  classi- 
cal music,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  spirit  which  derides  all 
constitutional  precedent,  and  steadily  opposes  systema- 
tized government;  and  the  feeling  of  repulsion  which  grad- 
ually transformed  the  staid  conductor  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais  into  the  rollicking  composer  of  "  Orphee  aux  Enfers  " 
is  now  working  in  the  state  of  political  lieeling  in  France. 
And  it  must  in  all  fairness  be  added,  that  in  the  perse- 
verance under  difficulties  and  the  steady  resolution  with 
which  Oeffnbach  gradually  made  his  name  famous  may 
be  seen  an  emblem  of  the  constancy  under  disaster, 
and  the  wonderful  recuperative  power  of  his  adopted 
country. 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  NAMES. 

Rraders  of  "  The  Book  of  Days  "  will  remember,  in  the 
first  volume,  a  collection  of  little  verses  brought  together 
as  illustrations  of  "  Rythmical  Puns  on  Names."  Such  a 
subject,  to  a  dili^^ent  searcher,  would  prove  almost  as  end- 
less as  the  kindred  one  of  epitaphs.  A  few  more  B{)eci- 
mens  gathered  since  the  publication  of  the  above,  iiave 
been  selected  for  insertion  in  these  pages,  together  with 
other  fantastic  exemplifications  of  the  fertile  theme  of  no- 
menclature. It  is,  indeed,  quite  hopeless  to  be  able  to  set 
down  anything  on  such  a  matter  which  shall  be  quite  new 
to  all  readers;  still,  one  frequently  falls  into  companies  in 
which  the  very  best,  and  even  the  very  oldest  of  such 
things  are  unknown,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
to  some  of  our  readers  many  of  these  will  yet  be  new. 

On  Lord  Rockingham's  beconiinsi  minister  during  our 
disputes  with  America,  a  declaratory  bill  being  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  judged  to  be  too 
tame  a  measure  by  the  adverse  party,  the  following  distich 
appeared  in  the  papers  :  — 

Yow  hnd  better  declare,  which  you  may  without  shocking  'em, 
That  the  nation's  nslcep,  and  the  minister  Rocking  'em. 

An  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gould,  having  married 
a  very  voung  wife,  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  a  friend  to 
inform  him  of  it,  and  concluded  it  thus  :  — 

So  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  thoVch  I'm  eighty  years  old, 
A  girl  of  eighteen  is  in  love  with  old  Gould. 

To  which  his  friend  replied  :  — 

A  girl  of  eighteen  may  love  Gould,  it  is  true  ; 
But  believe  me,  dear  sir,  it  is  Gold  without  U  ! 

Punning  upon  names  in  epitaphs  has  been  common 
enough.  Here  are  three  specimens ;  one  on  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  :  — 

Who  killed  Kildare  ?     Who  dared  Kildare  to  kill  ? 
Death  killed  Kildare,  who  dares  kill  whom  he  will. 

On  John  Penny :  — 

Reader  !  of  cash,  if  thou'rt  in  want  of  any, 
Dig  four  feet  deep,  and  thou  shalt  find  a  penny. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Parr  attended  for  a  short  time  upon 
Queen  Caroline,  to  read  prayers,  etc.  His  place  was  after- 
wards supplied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fellowes. 
Upon  which  the  following  epigram  was  written  :  — 

There's  a  difference  between 

Dr.  Parr  and  the  Queen  ; 
For  the  reason  you  need  not  go  far  ; 

The  doctor  is  jealous 

Of  certain  little  Fellowes, 
Whom  the  Queen  thinks  much  above  Par. 

On  being  told  that  Bishop  Goodenough  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  wag  wrote : —  " 

'Tis  well  enough  that  Goodenough 

Before  the  Lords  should  preach  ; 
For  sure  enough  they're  bad  enough 

He  undertakes  to  teach. 

When  the  above  most  respectable  prelate  was  made  a 
bishop,  a  certain  dignitary,  whom  the  public  had  expected 
would  get  the  appointment,  being  asked  by  a  friend  how 
he  came  not  to  be  the  new  bishop,  replied  :  "  Because  I 
was  not  Goodenough."     This  pun  is  perfect  in  its  way. 

We  have  somewhere  met  with  the  following,  which  is 
more  in  the  style  of  word- twisting  of  our  modern  burlesque 
writers.  Jt  is  on  the  bankruptcy  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Homer  :  — 

That  Homer  should  a  bankrupt  be, 
Is  not  so  very  Odd  D'-ye  See, 
If  it  be  true,  as  I'm  instructed, 
So  Ill-he-had  his  books  conducted. 


The  pulpit  has  been  not  seldom  occupied  by  confirmed 
punstrrs.  The  following  cases  may  be  cited  without  oflence 
as  instances  of  name  punning.  At  Bedford  election  once, 
Mr.  Whitebread  and  Mr.  Howard  were  opposed  by  a  Mr. 
Sparrow.  The  clergyman,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former 
party,  during  the  heat  of  the  election,  on  Sunday  morning 
took  for  bta  text :  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  far- 
thing?" in  order  to  draw  from  Jit  this  encouragement  to 
his  friends :  "  Fear  ye  not,  therefore ;  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows." 

A  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Friend,  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  a  living  in  a  way  that  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
it  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  simoniacal  contract,  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  ask  a  neightxjring  clergyman  to  preach 
for  him  on  the  day  he  was  to  read  himself  in,  as  it  is  called. 
This  clergyman,  who  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation,  being  humorously  inclined,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  new  incumbent,  sitting  in  the  desk 
below  him,  chose  for  his  text :  "  Friend,  bow  earnest  thou 
in  hither  ?  " 

The  story  of  Dr.  Mountain  and  the  witty  Charles  11.  is 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  very  applicable  to 
our  subject.  A  bishopric  being  vacant,  Charles  happened 
to  ask  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Mountain,  whom  he  should  appoint. 
"  Why,  sire."  says  the  latter,  "  if  your  Majesty  had  but 
faith,  I  would  tell  you  whom."  "  How  so,"  said  the  king, 
♦«  if  I  had  but  faith  ?  "  "  Why,  in  that  case,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, '  your  Majesty  might  say  to  this  mountain.  Be  thou  re- 
moved into  the  sea." 

James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland  was, 
as  every  one  knows,  not  remarkable  for  vigor  and  steadi- 
ness. Having  heard  of  a  famous  preacher  who  was  very 
witty  in  his  sermons,  and  peculiarly  so  in  his  choice  of 
texts,  he  ordered  this  clergyman  to  preach  before  him. 
With  all  suitable  gravity,  the  learned  divine  gave  out  his 
text  in  the  following  words  :  "  James,  first  and  sixth,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  '  He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed.'  " 

The  Cavaliers,  during  the  Protectorate,  were  accus- 
tomed in  their  libations  to  put  a  crumb  of  bread  into  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  before  they  drank  it,  say :  "  God  send 
this  Crumb-well  down." 

Southey.  in  his  "Life  of  Wesley,"  cites  a  passage  from 
Fuller's  "  Grave  Thoughts,"  which  shows  that  even  the  most 
solemn  occasions  and  subjects  cannot  always  exclude  this 
punning  propensity.  "  When  worthy  Master  Hern,  famous 
for  his  living,  preaching,  and  writing,  lay  on  his  deathbed 
(rich  only  in  goodness  and  children),  his  wife  made  such 
womanish  lamentations,  what  should  become  of  her  little 
ones  ?  Peace !  sweet-heart,  said  he  ;  that  God  who  feed- 
eth  the  ravens  will  not  starve  the  herns ;  a  speech  censured 
as  light  by  some,  observed  by  others  as  prophetical ;  as  in- 
deed it  came  to  pass  that  they  were  all  well  disposed  of." 

"  The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard,"  writes  Lord 
Bacon,  "  when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in 
the  flower  of  her  years,  was  :  — 

When  Hempe  is  spun, 
England's  done; 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived  that  afler  the  princes 
had  reigned  which  had  the  principal  letters  of  that  word 
Hempe  "(which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip,  and 
Elizabeth),  England  should  come  to  utter  confusion; 
which,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  verified  in  the  change  of  the 
name ;  for  that  the  king's  style  is  now  no  more  of  England, 
but  of  Britain." 

Though  not  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  amongst  puns,  yet 
the  names  of  things  as  well  as  persons  ire  liable  to  very 
odd  perversion.  On  this  account,  many  years  ago,  an 
anonymous  writer  declared  his  objection  to  our  gold  coin, 
the  sovereign.  "  We  need  be  careful,"  says  he,  "  of  not 
incurring  the  charge  of  high  treason,  by  our  common  ex- 
pressions concerning  it.  How  strangely  the  following  must 
sound  to  any  loyal  ear :  '  I  have  got  a  dreadfully  bad  sov- 
ereign '  —  'I  wish  I  could  change  my  sovereign  "  —  'I 
am  sure  the  sovereign  I  have  got  is  not  worth  twenty  shil- 
lings."    And    how  many  of  her  Majesty's  most  devoted 
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subjects,  if  they  were  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  must 
cordially  and  daily  wish  to  have  more  sovereigns  than  one. 
And  to  console  the  friends  of  monarchy,  we  may  be  just  as 
certain  that  every  person  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  would 
rather  have  one  than  none." 

About  fifty  years  ago,  an  ingenious  writer  contributed 
several  stanzas  to  a  magazine  with  an  object  thus  expressed 
at  the  conclusion  of  them  :  — 

Now,  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  I've  made  it  quite  clear 
That  surnames  ever  go  by  contraries. 

The  line  of  argument  he  adopts  to  support  his  somewhat 
fanciful  theory  will  be  sufficiently  laid  bare  by  the  follow- 
ing specimen  :  — 

Mr.  Barker's  as  mute  a?  a  fish  in  the  sea ; 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  a  journey  ; 
Mr.  Gotobed  sits  up  till  half  after  three; 

Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney  ; 
Mr.  Gardner, can't  tell  a  flower  from  a'root ; 

Mr.  Wilde  with  timidity  draws  back  ; 
Mr.  Ryder  performs  all  his  journeys  on  foot ; 

Mr.  Foote  all  his  journeys  on  horseback. 

To  the  student  of  nomenclature,  the  following  medley, 
condensed  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  weekly 
paper  fully  forty  years  back,  will  be  acceptable :  — 

Put  away  chronology  — ''  a  fig  for  your  dates,"  as  a  pun- 
ster would  say  —  and  see  what  a  pretty  confusion  the  world 
would  be  in  about  the  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity,  by  a 
reference  to  the  door-plates  in  the  metropolis  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  For  instance.  Homer  is  a  coal-merchant  at  Pad- 
dington ;  Caesar,  a  grocer  and  tea-dealer  in  Cripple-gate ; 
Alexander  makes  trumpets  near  Leadenhall;  Regulus  is  a 
toyman  in  Newport  Street,  Long  Acre ;  Nero  keeps  a  hotel 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  and  Cato  the  Elder  makes 
meat-safes  and  wire-cages  on  Holborn  Hill ;  Mars  is  a 
leather-dresser  in  Snowfields  ;  and  Bacchus  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  decanters  and  wine-glasses  in  Thames  Street ; 
Thomas  a  Becket  is  an  attorney  in  Bond  Street ;  the  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  is  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias. 

In  searching  after  the  characters  immortalized  by  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  one  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  the 
blind  Lear  an  optician  in  Fetter  Lane,  while  Edgar  sells 
ale  in  Fenchurch  Street;  Macbeth  and  his  wife  are  set  up 
in  a  fruit  stall  in  Vinegar  Yard,  Drury  Lane ;  the  melan- 
cli^lj  Jacques  is  established  as  an  apothecary  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square  ;  Angelo  is  celebrated  as  a  fencing- 
master  in  the  Albany ;  Romeo,  having  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  is  beating  up  for  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty ;  Paris  is  in  full  practice  as  a  popular  physician.  Ot- 
way  is  major-general  in  the  army ;  Milton  breaks  in  horses 
in  Piccadilly ;  Rowe  and  Waller  are  in  partnership  as  sta- 
tioners in  Fleet  Street ;  and  Isaac  Newton  flourishing  as 
a  linen-draper  in  Leicester  Square.  Alexander  Pope,  made 
straight  and  fattened  up,  acts  tragedy  at  Drury  Lane; 
Addison  sells  globes  in  Regent  Street;  Richardson  and 
Swift  keep  lottery -offices  in  the  City ;  Congreve's  pieces 
(which  continue  to  go  off  remarkably  well)  are  cannon,  not 
comedies ;  and  Furquhar,  instead  of  a  poor  author,  is  a 
rich  banker  in  St.  James'  Street.  Gay,  "  in  wit  a  man, 
simplicity  a  child,"  makes  dolls  in  Goswell  Street  ;  Cowley 
is  a  blacksmith ;  Phillips  is  poetical  only  in  his  prose ; 
Prior  till  very  lately  was  an  ensign  of  the  twelfth  regiment 
of  foot ;  Collins,  instead  of  odes,  makes  glass  chandeliers ; 
Butler  grinds  Greek  at  Harrow ;  and  Cowper  may  be  seen 
writing  his  Task  at  the  tabl6  of  the  House  of  Lords  any 
day  during  the  sitting  of  parliament. 


HENRY  FOTHERGILL  CHORLEY.i 

Mr.  CHonLKY'.s  vocation  was  that  of  a  journalist  and 
critic,  and  his  memoir  is  not  without  a  considerable  share 
of  what  may  be  termed  professional  interest.     Music  was 
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his  passion,  but   circumstances  forced  him  to   expend  his 
energies  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  his  connection  with 
the  AthencBum,  which  appears  from  first  to  last  to  have  been 
a  pleasant  one,  brought  him  quite  as  much  into  the  world 
of  letters  as  into  that  of  music  and  the  drama.    Mr.  Chorley 
was  an  honest  and  for  the  most  part  a  competent  critic,  in 
a  style  of  criticism  a  little  out  of  fashion  in  the  present  day. 
He  was  an  effusive  writer  of  occasional  verses,  and  as  a 
writer  of  words  for  music  he  was  "  of  all  Englishmen  of  his 
time  the  most  sought  after."     He  published  a  memoir  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  less  interesting,  to  our  thinking,  than  that 
written  by  her  sister  :  certain  volumes  of  tales  and  sketches, 
now  forgotten ;  two  or  three  three-volume  novels,  also  for- 
gotten, one  of  which  was  warmly  praised  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens, who  "  cried  over  it  heartily ; "    a  few   unsuccessful 
dramas,  as  well  as  one  that  enjoyed  a  brief  life  upon  the 
stage  ;  a  book  entitled  "Music  and  Manners  in  France  and 
North  Germany,"  compiled,  says  his  biographer,  "  with  a 
haste  of  which   the   tokens   are   only  too  evident  in   its 
pages ; "  and  "  Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections,"  also 
marked  in  Mr.  Hewlett's  judgment  by  an  unusual  slovenli- 
ness of  style.     As  a  musical  critic,   Mr.  Chorley  won  a 
higher  position  than  in  any  other  department  of  his  multi- 
farious labors.     With  many  distinguished  musicians  he  was 
on  terms  of  friendship,  notably  with  Mendelssohn,  the  great- 
est of  them  all,  and  in  later  life  "  his  judgment  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  first  musicians  of  England  and 
the  Continent  as  that  of  a  thoroughly  competent  authority, 
and    listened   to  by  amateurs,  except  in  a  limited  circle, 
with  more  deference  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary 
critic.     In  many  houses  it  has  been  said  the  Athenceurn  was 
habitually  read'  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  musical  column." 
Mr.  Hewlett,  however,  does  not  state  that  Mr.  Chorley  has 
left   any  contribution  to  musical  criticism  that  is  of  perma- 
nent value,  and    it  will   be  seen   that   neither  as   novelist, 
dramatist,  nor  poet  has  he   produced   any  work   that  will 
keep  its  place  in  literature.     Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  it  deemed  needful  to  publish  his  biography  V     The  ne- 
cessity of  the  memoir  is  far  from  obvious,  but  its  interest  for 
a  certain  section  of  the  public  is  undeniable.     Mr.  Chorley 
was  not  in  any  sense  great  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  he  was 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic,  and  had  the  rare  art  —  an 
art  rare  at  all  times,  and  especially  so  in  an  independent 
and  fearless  critic  —  of  making  friends.     His  acquaintances 
were  numerous,  his  intimate  associates  included  men  and 
women  illustrious  for  their  genius,  and  tins  in  reading  his 
biography  we  are  brought  into  good  society,  and  meet  at 
the  same  time  with  a  variety  of  entertaining  gossip.     The 
general   reader  will  probably   gain   amusement  from   the 
"  ana "  here   collected,  and   from   som».  of  Mr.  Chorley's 
plain-spoken  judgments  on  his  contemporaries,  and  we  may 
add,  to  the  credit  of  the  compiler,  that  in  the  selection  of 
letters  and  of  passages  from  the  journals  of  his  friend  there 
is  little,  if  anything,  likely  to  give  offence  to  living  persons. 
Havinq-  sufficiently  explained  the  character  of  the  book, 
a  thoroughly  pood  one  of  its  kind,  we  shall  without  further 
preface  turn  to  its  pages  for  such  characteristic  passages  as 
may  seem  best  suited  to  our  columns.     When  Mr.  Chorley 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Athenceurn,  that  journal  had  a  pow- 
erful rival  in  the  Literartf  Gazette,  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr    Jerdan,  who  was.  Mr.   Chorley  avers,  the  puppet  of 
certain  booksellers,  and  "dispersed  praise  or  blame  at  their 
bidding."      He  adds  that  Miss  Landon  was  a  principal 
agent  of  the  editor  in  this  demoralizing  system.     How  far 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Chorley's  may  be  true  we  cannot  say, 
but  if  only  partially  correct,  it  reveals  a  lack  of  honorable 
principle  which  would  be  impossible  in  any  high-class  jour- 
nal  of  tlie  present  day.     Equally  impossible,  too,  nowa- 
days, as  far  as  our  experience  extendi,  is  the  coarse  vitu- 
peration poured  upon  Mr.   Chorley  by  men  who  deemed 
themselves  injured  by  his  criticism.     "  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  abuse,"  he  writes,  "with  which  I  was  favored  wtre 
diverting,  rather  than  ofl'ensive,  by  their  utter  vulgarity.     I 
kept  by  me  for  some  years  a  collection  of  such  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  the  most  exquisite  of  which  was  a  letter  written 
in  very  black  ink,  beginning,  '  Y^ou    Worm  I '  "     Here  is 
another  specimen.     "  Satan  "  Montgomery's  "  Luther  "  had 
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been  sharply  handled  in  the  Athenaeum,  but  had  never  even 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Chorley,  when  Ue  received  the  following 
note,  accompanied  by  a  third  edition  of  a  preface  to  the 
poem:  "  Be  fure  your  sin  will  find  you  out!  One  who 
18  well  ac<iuainted  with  Mr.  Chorley's  infamous  trade  of 
defamation  and  envy  against  his  betters,  in  the  Alhenceum 
commends  the  enclosed  to  his  conscience.  If  not  yet  too 
indurated,  it  will  suggest  moral  justice  to  a  mean  and  ma- 
lignant trader  in  literature  I " 

Mr.  Chorley's  small  gifts  as  a  poet  brought,  nevertheless, 
a  rich  reward.  A  sonnet  obtained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Barry  Cornwall,  an<l  through  him  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil 
Montagu,  and  thus  he  was  brought  into  a  friendly  and 
pleasant  literary  circle.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune, 
too,  was  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Henry  Roscoe,  of  whom 
he  formed  a  very  high  estimate  :  — 

•  "His  accomplishments,"  ho  writes,  "were  many  and  real; 
his  solidity  of  judtiment  was  as  great  as  his  quickness  of  sym- 
pathy. Like  all  the  first-class  persons  I  have  known,  his  patii-nce 
with  those  inferior  to  himself — patience  entirely  clear  of  painful 
condescension  —  was  great  and  genuine.  Every  one  was  seen 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  when  beside  Henry  Roscoe.  He 
could  listen  and  encourage,  as  well  as  talk  with  a  natural  and 
flowing  brilliancy  which  I  have  never  heard  exceeded,  —  not 
three  times  in  my  life  equalled." 

Mr.  Chorley  enjoyed  society,  and  appears  to  have  lived 
much  in  it.  At  Lady  Blessington's  he  was  a  constant 
guest,  and  he  returned  her  hospitality  by  generous  praise. 
A  sunny  nature,  full  of  sympathy  and  sweet  cheerfulness,  a 
faithfulness  towards  those  for  whom  she  professed  friend- 
ship, an  abounding  and  inconsiderate  liberality  even  to 
those  who  misrepresented  and  maligned  her,  —  these  are 
some  of  the  traits  of  character  affectionately  noted  down 
by  Mr.  Chorley,  who  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has 
heard  some  who  professed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Blessington's  career  attack  her  with  a  bitterness 
which  left  her  without  a  single  redeeming  quality.  In 
Lady  Blessington's  circle  Mr.  Chorley  heard  many  good 
stories  or  witticisms,  and  some  of  these  he  transferred  to 
his  journal.  Two  or  three  may  be  eiven  here :  Hook 
was  once  at  a  large  party,  "  where  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  more  than  usually  coarsely  anxious  to  get  him  to  make 
sport  for  her  guests.  A  ring  formed  round  him  of  people, 
only  wanting  a  word's  encouragement  to  burst  out  into  a 
a  violent  laugh.  'Do,  Mr.  Hook;  do  favor  us!'  said  the 
lady,  for  the  hundredth  time.  'Indeed,  madam,  I  can't; 
I  can't,  indeed  !  I  am  lik-  that  little  bird  the  canary ; 
can't  lay  ray  eggs  when  any  one  is  looking  at  me.'  " 

OfLandor,  who  visited  frequently  at  Gore  House,  Mr. 
Chorley  observes  that  he  had  the  very  finest  man's  head  he 
had  ever  ^een.  There,  too,  he  met  Lord  Lytton,  then  Mr. 
Bulwer,  and  received  an  unfavorable  impression  of  his 
character,  which  was  marked,  as  he  thought,  by  egotism 
and  vanity.  "  It  is  infinitely  amusing,"  he  writes,  "  to  dis- 
cover what  there  is  no  escaping  from,  that  he  makes  personal 
appearance  his  idol,  and  values  Voltaire  as  much  on  being 
a  tall  man  as  on  his  satires  or  essays."  At  that  time,  Lady 
Holland  and  Lady  Blessington  were  the  leaders  of  two  rival 
circles,  and  Sydney  Smith  was  one  of  Lady  Holland's 
"  court-cards,"  yet  he  proved  a  genuine  friend  to  Mr.  Chor- 
ley, and  gave  him  the  praise,  not  valueless,  surely,  of  being 
a  gentleman.  A  similar  judgment  was  passed  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  who  considered  him  one  of  the  most  perfectly  right- 
minded  and  high-minded  persons  she  had  ever  known.  One 
good  friend  makes  others,  and  through  the  author  of  "  Our 
Village  "  Mr.  Chorley  gained  the  friendship  of  John  Kenyon, 
Harness,  Talfourd,  and  the  Brownings.  With  Grote,  too.  he 
formed  a  close  acquaintance,  and  his  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  historian  deserves  to  be  inserted  in  the 
next  edition  of  Mrs.  Grote's  "  Personal  Life."  We  must 
find  space  for  a  portion  of  it :  — 

"  He  was  a  sceptic  as  regards  matters  of  religious  faitf^to  the 
very  core.  But  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  truth  that  to  force  ex- 
treme opinions  not  called  forth  on  those  having  other  convictions 
is  an  abuse  of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  which  no  large- 
minded  man  will  permit  himself.  There  was  neither  craft  nor 
cowardice  in  his  reticence.    Had  fortune,  or  worldly  position,  or 


life,  depended  on  his  falsifying  his  opinions,  hois  the  last  man  I 

have  ever  known  who  would  have  done  so In  everything 

he  undertook,  whether  it  was  of  grave  importance  or  of  slighter 
pastime,  his  modesty  was  as  remarkable  as  his  earncstncbs  and 
his  courtcty.  The  completeness  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man strikes  me  more  forcibly  on  retrospect  than  it  did  at  the 
time  when  I  was  frequently  in  his  society." 

Of  the  banker  and  poet,  Samuel  Rogers,  who  said  perhapt 
more  bitter  things  in  his  day —  and  it  was  a  long  one  — 
than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Chorley  write* 
severely.  Nor  is  this  Ut  be  wondered  at,  for  Rogers  seems 
to  have  disliked  him  from  the  first,  and  showed  his  dislike 
very  distinctly.  "  He  did  his  best,"  writ«8  the  critic,  '|  to 
make  me  uncomforUble,  and  it  was  oflen  done  by  repeating 
the  same  discouragement :  "  — 

"  The  scene  would  be  a  dinner  of  eight,  at  which  he  would 
say,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  '  Who  is  that  young  man  with  red 
hair?'  (meaning  me).  The  answer  would  be, 'Mr.  Chorler, 
et  catera,  et  eatera.  'Never  heard  of  him  before,'  was  the 
rejoinder  ;  after  which  Rogers  would  turn  to  bis  dinner,  like  one 
who,  having  disposed  of  a  nuisance,  might  unfold  his  napkin 
and  cat  his  soup  in  peace." 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  concert,  Mr.  Chorley  was  seated  by 
the  side  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Essex,  one  of  Rogers'  prime 
favorites.  When  the  old  man  sought  about  for  a  seat,  Mr. 
Chorley  rose  to  give  him  his.  "  While  I  was  stooping  for 
my  hat, '  Come,'  said  she,  in  her  cordial  way, '  come,  Mr. 
Rogers,  here  is  a  seat  for  you  by  me.'  '  Thank  you,'  said 
the  civil  old  gentleman,  fixing  his  dead  eyes  on  me,  as  I 
was  doing  my  best  to  get  out  of  the  way,  '  thank  you,  but  I 
don't  like  your  company.' "  Yet  Mr.  Chorley  adds,  and  after 
this  specimen  of  intolerable  rudeness  the  admission  does 
him  honor,  that  so  generous  was  Rogers  at  all  times  to 
those  needing  aid,  that  when  his  antipatny  to  him  was  most 
rancorously  expressed,  he  should  not  have  feared  presentr 
in<»   the   case  of  poor  painter,  poor  poet,  poor  musician,  or 

Eoor  governess.  "  Though  I  never  did  apply  to  Rogers," 
e  observes,  "  for  aid  to  others,  I  am  persdnally  cognizant 
of  too  many  acts  of  munificence  quietly  done  by  him.  and 
of  which  no  trumpeting  was  or  is  possible,  not  to  dwell  on 
the  good  as  warmly  as  I  talk  about  the  mischief  unre- 
servedly." And  yet  all  the  while  Rogers  was  using  his 
tongue  with  the  utmost  perverseness  and  cruelty,  and  Mr. 
Chorley  gives  it  as  his  judnjment  that  no  old  poet  was  ever 
so  inhuman  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  works  of  young 
poets. 

There  are  some  good  stories  here  about  Lady  Morgan, 
who  had  the  aptitude  of  a  Frenchwoman  for  making  a 
blunder  and  getting  out  of  the  difficultv  with  ease  and 
grace.  When  pressed  too  closely  on  the  subject.  Lady 
Mor<ran  used  to  say  that  she  was  born  on  the  sea  between 
Irela°nd  and  England.  The  bubble  repuUtion  when  sought 
after  in  literature  is  often  scarcely  more  enduring  than  in 
other  fields.  Lady  Morgan,  who  is  here  styled  one  of  the 
most  feather-brained,  restless  creatures  who  ever  glittered 
in  the  world  of  female  authorship,  gained  for  the  nonce  a 
brilliant  reputation  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

After  her  first  book  on  France  was  published,  "  she  be- 
came," says  Mr.  Chorley,  "  the  rage  in  Paris,  and  I  have 
been  told  on  good  authority  that  on  one  o?casion,  at  some 
grand  reception,  she  had  a  raised  seat  on  the  dais,  only  a 
little  lower  than  that'  provided  for  the  Duchesse  de  Bern." 
This  lively  and  unscrupulous  Irishwoman  enjoyed  the 
somewhat  doubtful  fame  she  acquired,  and  made  the  most 
of  it  while  it  lasted.  Mr,  Chorley  has  some  characteristic 
recollections  of  this  dashing  authoress,  who  is  now  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  He  remembers  how  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
great  gathering,  she  broke  through  a  company  of  men, 
sat  down,  and  cried  out  aloud,  "  Here  I  am,  in  the  midst 
of  my  seraglio ;  "  how  at  another  time,  in  her  delicious 
ignorance,  she  asked  at  a  literary  party,  "  Who  was  Jerenay 
Taylor  ?  "  and  how  she  complimented  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin 
on  having  written  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  ;  "  how  she  would 
declare  in  one  breath  that  she  had  created  the  Irish  na- 
tional novel,  while  in  another,  with  sublime  inconsistency, 
she  would  assert  that  Miss  Edgeworth  was  a  grown  woman 
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•when  she  was  yet  a  child,  and  how  her  resolution  to  as- 
semble lions  of  all  sorts  was  nothing  short  of  dauntless. 
Lady  Morgan's  ignorance  of  Jane  Austen  is  capped  by  an 
anecdote  related  of  Miss  Berry,  who,  long  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Gebir  "  and  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations," 
said,  upon  hearing  the  author's  name  mentioned,  "  Mr. 
Landor  ?  What  has  he  written  ? "  Of  Southey,  Mr. 
Chorley  observes  that  he  never  met  with  any  man  who  so 
thoroughly  answered  his  expectations.  "  His  face  is  at 
once  shrewd,  thoughtful,  and  quick,  if  not  irritable  in  its 
expression ;  a  singular  deficiency  of  space  in  its  lower 
portion,  but  no  deficiency  of  feature  or  expression ;  his 
manner  cold,  but  still,  in  conversation  bland  and  gentle, 
and  not  nearly  so  dogmatic  as  his  writing;'  would  lead  one 
to  imagine."  Sketches  such  as  this  of  face  and  manner 
abound  in  these  volumes,  and  are  in  general,  we  imagine, 
true  to  the  life.  Especially  interesting  to  the  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  are  the  impressions  of  that  true  poet  and 
woman  recorded  by  Mr.  Chorley,  who  writes  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  woman  "  more  nobly  simple,  more  entirely 
guiltless  of  the  feminine  propensity  of  talking  for  effect ; 
more  earnest  in  assertion,  more  gentle,  yet  pertinacious  in 
difference,  than  she  was."  Amongst  the  critic's  early  ac- 
quaintances was  the  poet  Campbell,  the  splendid  promise 
of  whose  youth  was  so  painfully  disappointed  in  later  life. 
He  describes  him  when  they  first  met  in  1837  as  "a  little 
man  with  a  shrewd  eye,  and  a  sort  of  pedagoguish,  par- 
boiled voice;  plenty  to  say  for  himself,  especially  about 
other  people,  and  not  restrained  from  saying  whatever 
seemed  good  to  him  by  any  caution."  Mr.  Chorley  knew 
the  poet  when  he  had  become  gross  and  sensual,  enfeebled 
in  intellect  and  well-nigh  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  is  noble 
and  pure.  He  could  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of 
there  having  been  much  better  days,  and  remarks,  "  I  can 
hardly  describe  how  painful  it  was  to  be  sought  by  one 
whose  notice  should  have  been  such  an  honor,  but  whom  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  youthful  fastidiousness  and  want  of 
charity  to  endure  as  a  companion." 

Chief  amongst  Mr.  Chorley's  friends  in  the  later  life  of 
both  men,  was  Charles  Dickens,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
that  on  no  occasion,  great  or  small,  when  Mr.  Chorley 
needed  consolation  or  advice,  did  the  great  novelist  fail  to 
render  it.  At  Gad's  Hill  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and 
there  is  an  appreciative  letter  written  to  the  biographer  by 
Miss  Dickens,  which  shows  very  happily  how  thoroughly 
Mr.  Chorley  deserved  and  responded  to  the  affection 
showed  to  him  by  her  father.  We  cannot  close  these 
volumes  without  a  word  in  praise  of  the  taste  and  judgment 
evinced  throughout  by  the  compiler.  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
done  his  task  well,  and  Mr.  Chorley,  who  selected  him  for 
his  chronicler,  could  hardly  have  made  a  better  choice. 


THE   ODD  TEN  MINUTES. 

BY   MATTHEW    BROWNE. 
TESTS   OF   GREATNESS. 

If  all  the  untested  generalizations  and  connotations  that 
are  accepted  in  the  world  were  brought  to  book,  and,  when 
found  wanting,  ordered  to  execution,  there  would  be  much 
slaughter.  Only  platoon  firing  on  a  large  scale  would  meet 
the  case.  When  we  use  the  words,  "a  great  man,"  have 
we  any  definite  idea  of  what  we  mean?  Here,  I  foresee 
somebody  will  make  answer,  "  No,  not  a  definite  idea  ;  but 
a  workable  one.'.'  Now,  fine  words  are  all  very  well,  but 
not  if  they  help  us  to  err  and  go  astray  like  lost  sheep, 
when  we  might  do  better. 

I  remember  reading  that  all  great  men  are  great  eaters. 
Does  anybody  believe  this  ?  Yet  there  is  a  share,  of  sense 
in  it.  In  human  beings  who  do  much  work,  there  must  be 
great  vital  force  ;  the  furnace  must  burn  well ;  and  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  must  take  in  plenty  of  fuel.  But  after  all, 
that  does  not  follow  ;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  one  furnace 
might  have  greater  power  than  another  of  extracting  force 


fi-om  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  One  has  seen  it  contended 
that  the  mental  power  of  a  woman  is  equal  to  a  man's,  be- 
cause the  woman's  intellect  has  less  driving  power,  and 
works  with  less  waste.  As  1  sat  and  heard  this  from  a  lady 
lecturer  once,  I  had  in  my  mind  a  picture  which  would  not 
have  pleased  her  much — ladies  are  so  serious.  It  was  a 
picture  of  Leech's  in  Punch.  The  train  was  on  the  point 
of  starting;  all  the  passengers  but  two  had  taken  their 
places ;  the  wife  was  beckoning  madly  from  her  seat  in  the 
carriage;  the  guards  and  the  husband  were  frantic;  but 
nothing  would  induce  the  tall,  stout  nurse,  baby  in  arms,  to 
hurry  to  her  place.  She  would  give  the  enraged  husband 
a  leisurely  explanation  of  the  necessity  she  had  felt  under  of 
looking  after  the  plate,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  (lovable)  women  are  deficient  in  "  driving  force ; "  and 
long  may  they  keep  so,  thought  I. 

However,  that  is  a  digression.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  difference  between  genius  and  ordinary  faculty* 
consists  in  the  greater  or  less  power  of  assimilating  certain 
kinds  of  nutriment.  This  looks  as  if  the  gulf  between  pro- 
ducing beef  tea  and  producing  an  Aristotle  could  not  be 
very  great.  (Here  the  scientific  expert  turneth  up  his 
nose,  snorteth,  saith :  "  This  sciolist  is  ill-read  ;  knoweth 
not  of  Biology  ;  is  in  the  gall  of  ante-Evolutional  bitterness 
and  the  bond  of  pre- Darwinian  iniquity.") 

But  then,  every  man  of  genius  is  not  a  great  man.  I 
have  read,  again,  that  every  great  man  is,  by  the  definition, 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  why  is  he  ? 
And  how  are  we  to  know  the  spirit  of  the  age  ?  What 
sort  of  man  was  Spinoza,  and  what  sort  of  spirit  of  the 
age  was  he  in  harmony  with  ?  I  could  easily,  but  decline 
at  present  for  good  reasons,  make  out  a  very  puzzling  list 
for  you.  And  even  when  you  had  very  plausibly  made  out 
your  spirit  of  the  age  and  your  harmony  of  your  great  man 
with  it,  I  should  say.  All  this  is  an  ex  post  facto  hash  of  un- 
certainties. I  repeat  the  question,  What  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  ?  You  may  think  you  have  got  it ;  and  yet  all  the 
while  some  trifle  is  happening  round  the  corner  which  will 
flood  the  world  with  quite  another  "  spirit,"  before  the 
hands  have  been  round  the  clock.  The  stone  that  the 
builders  rejected  —  and  so  forth.  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  so  serious.  I  was  thinking,  when  I  wrote  "  round  the 
corner,"  of  Sam  Weller  and  Mary :  "  Ah,  my  dear,  if  you 
know'd  who  was  here,  you'd  change  your  note ;  as  the 
hawk  observed  to  hisself  vith  a  cheerful  laugh,  ven  he 
heerd  the  nightingale  a  singia'  round  a  corner  "  (I  have 
not  read  "  Pickwick  "  since  the  Deluge,  and  dare  say  that 
is  wrong).  But  in  one  thing  I  am  quite  serious,  —  there 
is  always  something  waiting  round  a  corner  with  a  cheer- 
ful laugh  ;  all  is  influx  and  efilux ;  and  to  say  that  such  a 
man  is  great,  partly  because  he  is  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  only  giving  one  a  nut  to  crack  which, 
ten  to  one,  when  cracked  is  empty. 

The  first  time  I  ever  asked  myself  what  a  great  man  is, 
was,  I  remember,  when  I  read  Channing  on  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte. He  says  something  like  this  :  "It  would  be  idle 
to  inquire  whether  he  was  great  or  not ;  the  man  who,  in  a 
few  years,  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe  has  taken  out  of 
our  hands  the  question  whether  he  shall  be  called  great." 
Here,  then,  was  a  first  glimmer  of  guidance.  We  call  a 
man  great  primarily  with  reference  to  the  force  he  shows. 
But  there  is  necessarily  great  uncertainty  in  all  such  classi- 
fications. It  is  possible,  nay,  arguable,  that  "  Watts'  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs  "  have  had  as  much  effect  on  the  world  as 
Napoleon's  victories,  but  I  hope  no  one  would  call  Watts  a 
great  ma,n. 

And  I  also  hope  no  one  will  take  this  playful  chatter  of 
mine  for  more  than  it  is  meant  for. 

••.  CHARLES   lamb'*   LEISURE.     * 

It  is^ood  for  us  to  know  ana  admire  the  beautiful  hero- 
ism of  Lamb's  life  :  but  it  is  also  good  to  recognize  openly 
that  he  partly  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  the  situation. 
His  elder  and  moreselfif^h  brqther  John  wanted  to  put  poor 
Mary  in  a  madhoufc  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  (I  do  not  say 
probable)  that  this  might  have  been  better  for  her,  and  for 
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Lamb  too,  if  he  would  have  acauiesced  in  it.  But,  if  he 
had  done  so,  he  would  not  have  been  Cbarles  Lamb.  The 
capacity  for  the  self-devotion  which  he  showed  towards  his 
sister  was  part  of  his  choice  nature,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  it  is  a  permanent  possession  for  us  all. 

But  what  an  awful  strain  there  must  have  been  upon  him 
all  those  years  I  And  he  not  only  kept,  unto  the  end,  the 
TOW  he  made  in  Mary's  behalf,  he  kept  the  vow  he  made 
concerning  his  own  name  —  "I  will  not  shame  thee,  gentle 
name  I "  —  that  is,  he  kept  it  with  an  approach  to  complete 
fidelity.  He  sometimes  frets  and  is  miserable,  —  very ; 
and  no  wonder.  Once,  at  least,  he  says  he  thinks  it  would 
be  better  if  Mary  were  dead  ;  and  it  was  a  shockingly 
plausible  thin;?  to  say  ;  from  the  first  there  are  lines  of  irri- 
tability —  and  worse —  about  Lamb's  mouth,  and  he  could 
bite,  upon  occasion.  A  very  few  of  his  witticisms  were 
cruel.  But  it  is  not  until  quite  late  in  bis  mournful  life 
that  we  arrive  at  the  lesson  that  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  each  other. 

^  Considering  how  ho  had  longed  for  leisure,  considering 
his  rapture  when  set  free,  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  maturity 
and  producing-powcr  so  far  as  dates  show ;  considering  his 
mental  resources ;  considering  his  friendships,  and  what 
men  his  friends  were  —  the  picture  his  own  words  give 
one  of  his  manner  of  life  in  his  later  days  is  f  urely  one  of 
the  most  mournful  ever  drawn.  We  must,  indeed,  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  madness  in  him,  too ;  and 
that  he  could  not  (as  he  says)  sit  down  and  think  for  long 
together.  This  is  much,  but  more  must  be  laid  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  overworked  and  bad  borne  so  much  His 
leisure  came  too  late.  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the  man  who 
wrote  an  essay  on  "  What  Lady  Macbeth  might  have  been 
had  her  Energies  been  properly  Directed ;  "  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  was  some  want  of  self-directing  power  in 
Lamb.  Jiut  that  a  scholar,  a  humorist,  a  poet,  an  art- 
critic,  a  good  man  rich  in  choice  friends,  should  find  his 
leisure  a  burden,  should  even  misemploy  it,  — seems  incred- 
ible (in  spite  of  perhaps  other  examples  of  the  kind). 
When  I  call  Lamb  a  scholar,  I  do  it  knowing  very  well  that 
his  attainments  were  limited.  But,  for  all  that,  he  was  a 
scholar ;  his  range  of  knowledge  was  evidently  great  (in 
spite  of  Coleridge's  rude  jest  and  his  own  banter).  There 
was  no  door  of  acquisition  shut  upon  him,  and  he  was  really 
a  thinker.  Leigh  Hunt  might  well  say  his  head  was 
worthy  of  Aristotle  or  Bacon  ;  and  Mr.  Forster  may  well 
add  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  of  his  which  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  crammed  with  thought.  And  yet  he  goes 
and  dies  of  the  miserables,  pining  for  a  return  to  his  Lead- 
enhall  Street  bondage,  and  getting  up  the  steam  on 
"  Dutch  courage  "  a  great  deal  too  often. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  humble  us.  The  moral  present  to  my 
mind  is  that  we  make  woful  mistakes  by  habitually  think- 
ing of  a  man  as  made  of  soul  and  body  in  such  a  way  that 
the  soul  has  unlimited  power  over  the  other,  if  he'  only 
wills  it  so.  But  I  shall  get  at  loggerheads  with  the  Right 
and  the  Left,  and  the  Left  Centre,  and  the  Right  Centre, 
and  the  whole  lot,  if  I  pursue  that  in  this  vein. 


AND   COLERIDGE   THEN 


\ 


I  think  I  overhear  some  one  saying,  "And  how  about 
Coleridge  ?  Don't  you  wonder  even  more  at  him  f  "  Well, 
no,  I  can't  say  I  do.  He  had  not  Lamb's  moral  fibre;  he 
had  not  proved  his  strength  as  Lamb  had  proved  his.  And, 
on  the  whole,  Coleridge  has  always  struck  me  as  a  man  of 
genius  who  pretty  well  fulfilled  the  indications  of  his  own 
nature.  Not  so  with  Lamb.  I  think  if  you  had  at  any 
time  put  before  me  Coleridge's  works,  and  also  a  few  anec- 
dotes of  him  accompanied  by  a  portrait,  I  should  have  said, 
"  Very  good,  what  did  you  expect  ?  This  prose  is'just  what 
you  might  have  looked  for.  And  these  incohe|but  self- 
reproaches,  also.  And  '  Christabel '  is  all  the  bett'er  unfin- 
ished. And  the  refuge  at  Highgate  was  just  whit  Cole- 
ridge wanted,  and  just  what  the  Gillmans  were,  you  may 
say,  bound  to  offer."  Lamb's  story  impresses  one  very 
differently.  And  sometimes  one  cannot  help  feeling,  for  a 
moment,  as  if  his  friends  must  have  been  wanting  to  him. 


He  needed  no  Gillmans  to  clothe  and  feed  him,  and  -no 
Southeys  to  look  after  his  belongings.  But  could  nothing 
have  been  done  to  occupy  him  and  draw  him  out?  How- 
ever, we  must  not  forget  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to 
visit  at  a  house  in  wliich  there  was  a  mad  woman  —  the 
uncertainties  and  perplexities  that  this  must  have  thrown 
over  all  frank  intercourie  with  the  world  without. 


FILOUBON,  AND  THE  LITTLE  MARIE. 

MoNSiRUR  TiiOMnosK  was  a  fine  picturesque  old  soldier. 
He  had  lost  n  leg  in  the  service  ofhis  country,  and  acquired 
a  strategic  ability  worthy  of  the  great  general  under  whom 
he  had  fought.  That  general  waa  Turenne,  as  every  one 
in  Gomarche  had  reason  to  know  —  for  every  one  went  at 
some  time  of  the  day  to  the  Snleil  d'Or,  and  never  without 
hearing  Monsieur  Trombone  parade  that  one  memorable 
fact  of  his  existence.  He  was  a  man  of  great  imaginative 
and  inventive  powers;  but  though  vain,  he  disguised  hit 
poetical  accomplishments  under  the  sober  earb  of  reality, 
and  in  recounting  his  adventures  mingled  facts  with  his 
fictions  so  judiciously  as  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  altogether  a  liar.  Apart  from  his  intellectual 
occupation,  he  was  nominally  a  clockmaker  ;  really  he  did 
notlung  but  talk  and  drink.  In  the  winter  he  sat  in  the 
chimney  of  the  Soleil  d'Or,  and  looked  after  the  fire ;  in 
the  summer  he  sat  in  the  porch  of  the  Soleil  d'Or,  and 
looked  after  the  honeysuckle;  at  the  same  time,  in  both 
seasons  he  looked  after  himself.  ^jjjk, 

Madame  Trombone,  in  conformity  with  that  great  law  of  -  k 
nature  which  mercifully  provides  that  nothing  perfectly 
useless  shall  live  upon  this  earth,  died  when  Trombone  re- 
turned from  the  wars  with  his  wooden  leg  and  his  pension. 
In  his  absence  she  had  sustained  his  reputation  —  for  she 
was  as  voluble  and  inventive  as  he  —  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  apprentice  made  a  very  snug  and  reliable  busi- 
ness. So  far  she  was  useful,  and  lived.  When  Trombone 
returned  he  could  sustain  his  own  reputation,  and  the  busi- 
ness required  no  more  making ;  then  Madame  Trombone  was 
perfectly  useless.  Moreover,  she  was  udy.  So  she  died  — 
poor  thing  !  —  and  her  widower  devoutly  thanked  his  saint 
and  Providence  for  the  mercies  that  are  inscrutable. 

It  was  a  marvel  to  the  few  ignorant  of  Trombone's  stra- 
tegical attainments  how  he,  sitting  all  day  in  the  Soleil  d'Or, 
could  manage  his  business  on  the  other  side  of  the  Place. 
But  he  did  manage  it,  and  in  this  wise. 

First,  however,  sufTer  me  to  parenthesize  that  parental 
prerogative  —  a  faint  semblance  and  simulacrum  of  which 
still  lingers  in  France  —  which  obtained  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then  in  that  paradise 
there  was  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  also,  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  there  was  selling  in  marriage.  A  father's 
care  was  less  engaged  as  to  what  he  should  make  of  his 
daughters  than  as  to  what  he  might  ra&keby  them.  Trom- 
bone contrived  to  make  a  very  pretty  two  sous  by  his  child. 

It  has  been  said  that  Madame  Trombone  made  a  business 
with  the  assistance  of  an  apprentice.  Now  Pepin,  the  ap- 
prentice, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  time,  was  simply  engaged 
in  selling  the  cheap  jewelry  forming  Madame's  stock-in- 
trade,  whilst  the  good  woman  did  the  household  duties  or 
sounded  her  husband's  clarion  in  the  ears  of  her  friends. 
For  the  sake  of  variety  she  sometimes  sat  in  the  shop  with 
her  knitting,  and  set  Pepin  to  make  the  beds  and  boil  the 
soup.  At  this  time  he  was  fifteen,  bright,  and  ingenious.  It 
was  with  the  view  of  exercising  his  ingenuity  that  he  elected 
to  be  a  jeweller's  apprentice ;  little  scope  did  he  find  in 
Madame's  establishment.  Still,  there  were  tools  and  appli 
ances  for  repairing,  and  the  like,  exhibited  in  the  window 
as  a  bait,  and  with  these  the  lad  amused  himself  in  leisure 
moments. 

One  day  a  glorious  flunkey  made  his  appearance  in  the 
shop  ;  he  was  come  from  the  chateau  of  Monsieur  le  Mar 
quis  de  la  Grenouillegonflee  to  bid  Madatne  Trombone  sena 
a  workman  up  to  the  chateau  instantly.     Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis de  la  Grenouillegonflde's  clock  was  g^flering  from  an 
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internal  disarrangement.  Pepin  was  dispatched  on  a  for- 
lorn hope.  He  had  seen  but  one  clock  before  in  his  life- 
time. The  lame  clock  was  put  before  him.  He  declared 
he  could  do  nothing  without  his  tools,  and  took  the  won- 
■  drous  piece  of  mechanism  home  with  him.  He  studied  it 
for  a  whole  day,  and  lay  awake  thinking  about  it  the  whole 
night.  The  following  evening  he  returned  the  clock  to  the 
marquis,  mended  and  in  complete  going  order.  From  that 
time  Madame  Trombone  was  a  clockmaker,  and  Pepin  was 
continually  making  and  repairing  works  of  this  kind.  At 
eighteen  he  made  a  clock  with  a  sentry-box  on  the  top, 
from  which  an  effigy  of  M.  Trombone  emerged,  and  saluted 
as  many  times  as  denoted  the  hour  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
marvel  of  the  province,  and  brought  customers  from  far  and 
wide.  Pepin  was  bound  for  seven  years,  and  when  Trom- 
bone returned  from  the  wars,  three  years  of  the  apprentice- 
ship were  unexpired.  As  one  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  State,  the  old  soldier  felt  bound  to  act  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  ;  so  he  gave  Pepin  six  sous  per  diem  with  bed 
and  board,  as  the  articles  stipulated,  and  he  gave  him  no 
more.  And  now  Pepin's  time  was  up ;  but  still  he  stayed 
at  the  little  shop,  taking  his  six  sous,  and  Trombone  was 
not  distressed  with  anxiety  for  the  things  of  the  morrow. 
He  toiled  not,  neither  did  he  mend  clocks.  For  Monsieur 
had  a  daughter,  and  she  kept  Pepin  in  his  place. 

Ye  who  have  seen  a  vinegar- faced  old  maid  snubbing  a 
meek  domestic,  think  not  that  Pepin  was ''  kept  in  his  place  " 
by  any  such  means,  or  by  any  such  maid.  The  little 
Marie  —  Trombone's  offspring  —  was  ten  years  old  when 
Pepin  first  saw  her,  and  they  had  kissed  each  other  morn- 
ing and  night,  with  no  single  interruption,  ever  since. 
Until  she  was  fifteen  she  used  to  sit  on  his  knee.  With 
her  arm  round  his  neck,  she  would  try  to  comprehend  the 
great  schemes  he  had  for  making  clocks  of  marvellous  con- 
struction ;  clocks  without  wheels,  clocks  without  p<^ndulums, 
clocks  small  enough  to  go  in  one's  pocket,  the  weights 
whereof  she  innocently  conceived  were  to  be  artfully  con- 
cealed darts  les  pantalons.  He  made  the  prettiest  trinkets 
for  her  ears  and  fingers.  Neither  did  anything  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other.  They  loved  with  the  truest, 
simplest  affection,  and  were  inseparable.  And  Pepin  was 
content  to  provide  for  M.  Trombone's  bodily  and  spiritual 
wants  for  six  sous  a  day  rather  than  part  from  his  sister,  so 
he  called  the  little  Marie;  an  arrangement  with  which  her 
papa  did  not  interfere.  And  this  was  how  Monsieur  Trom- 
bone managed  his  business. 

Marie  was  returning  from  the  market  one  day  when  the 
Btatecoach  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Grenouilkgonfle'e 
met  and  passed  her.  The  marquis  was  looking  from  the 
window,  and  seeing  pretty  Marie,  he  puckered  the  wrinkles 
of  his  wicked  old  face  into  a  ravishing  leer.  Marie  flushed 
and  laughed.  This  marquis  looked  so  droll  —  exactly  like 
Pierot  in  Filoubon's  fantoccini  show.  Perhaps  a  little 
color  was  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  t mile  yet  lingered  in  her  - 
eyes  as  she  turned  round  to  look  after  the  lumbering  equi- 
page. The  marquis  was  hanging  out  of  the  window,  and 
appeared  still  more  like  Pierot  as  he  kissed  his  hand  to  her. 
She  laughed  outright  and  ran  h^me  to  tell  Pepin.  Pepin 
was  sitting  at  his  bench.  He  must  have  bad  a  very  frouble- 
Bome  job  in  hand,  for  he  never  looked  up  during  the  re- 
cital of  this  comic  incident,  and  never  smiled  at  what  had 
amused  Marie  so  mightily. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  meant  by  smiling  at  me  ?  "  Marie 
said  naively,  looking  sideways  at  Pepin. 

"  He  doesn't  know  himself.  Those  rich  folks  always 
arc!  tools,"  said  Pepin.  The  answer  was  not  compliment- 
ary, and  for  that  reaFon  probably  not  satisfactory.  For 
Marie  left  Pepin,  and  presently  put  the  same  question  to 
the  pretty  little'- body  she  found  reflected  in  her  "mirror. 
The  reflection  shook  its  bright  little  head  at  her,  and 
seemed  to  say,  "  There's  no  doubt  about  it,  Marie,  you're 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Gomarche,  and  that's  why  the  marquis 
made  liimpelf  so  ridiculous."  She  twisted  herself  side- 
ways, holding  up"her  round  arms,  better  to  see  her  figure; 
that  inspection  was  satisfactory.  Then,  as  she  couldn't 
twist  the  glass  low  enough,  she  pulled  her  short  petticoats 


on  one  side,  and  looked  at  her  ankles  ;  those,  and  her  feet 
as  well,  were  worthy  of  her  new  clocked  stockings  and  her 
best  high-heeled  shoes.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
disagreed  with  Pepin's  radical  idea  of  aristocratic  imbecil- 
ity. Perhaps,  after  all,  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Grenouille- 
gonflee  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked.  Pepin  was  cer- 
tainly vtry  cross  all  the  morning,  and  quiet  to  an  unuvsual 
degree  ;  and  Marie  felt,  though  she  hardly  knew  why,  that 
she  was  in  some  way  concerned.  Any  doubt  she  had  was 
dispelled  in  the  afternoon.  She  was  sitting  with  her 
work  at  the  shop-door,  when  Pepin  came  and  leant  against 
the  door-post. 

"  Marie,  when  the  marquis  smiled  at  you,  did  you  smile 
at  him  V  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Did  he  see  vou  smile  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  did  he  do  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  —  he  —  he  kissed  his  hand  to  me." 

Marie  flushed.  She  had  left  this  detail  out  of  her  former 
narration.  Pepin  said  nothing  but  looked  as  black  as  a 
thundercloud.  Marie  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  indiffer- 
ence, and  began  to  hum  ;  but  she  broke  off'  suddenly  in  the 
first  bar. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  look  angry,  Pepin. 
There's  no  harm  in  laughing,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is." 

Marie  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
stairs. 

"  Why  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Pepin. 

"  To  avoid  your  displeasure.  Monsieur.  I  cannot  help 
laughing  when  people  make  themselves  ridiculous." 

Marie  made  a  saucy  courtesy,  and  ran  up-stairs,  laughing 
sufficiently  loud  for  Pepin  to  hear,  and  with  what  earnest- 
ness may  be  imagined  by  the  fact  that  ten  minutes  after- 
wards she  ran  down  in  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  about 
Pepin's  neck,  begged  him  to  forgive  his  naughty  little 
Marie.  .  But  though  they  were  quite  good  friends  again, 
they  found  that  the  old  link  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  love 
had  been  broken  and  was  not  restored  ;  but  in  its  place 
what  sweeter  tie  it  was  that  bound  them  together  they  yet 
hardly  knew.  Already  they  had  felt  the  thorn  concealed 
within  the  rosy  wreath,  and  breathed  its  honey  odor. 

In  the  evening,  as  they  walked  through  the  meadow, 
they  were  very  silent ;  and  when,  resting  their  arms  upon 
the  rail,  they  leant  over  the  bridge  looking  into  the  water 
flowing  down  the  mill-stream,  they  spoke  not  a  word.  The 
silence  touched  their  hearts  as  never  had  their  pleasantest 
conversations.  Once,  as  Marie  looked  sideways  at  Pepin, 
she  found  him  looking  sideways  at  her.  They  both  col- 
ored, and  resumed  their  study  of  the  gudgeons  struggling 
against  the  curj»iit  in  the  stream  beneath  them.  The  gudg- 
eons, influenced  by  Heaven  knows  what,  turned  tail,  and 
scuttled  down  with  the  stream.  Pepin  shifted  a  little 
nearer  to  Marie,  and  presently  she  felt  his  arm  slide  round 
her  waist.  He  had  never  hesitated  in  doing  this  before  ; 
and  she  had  never  until  now  noticed  the  pleasantness  of 
this  kind  of  warm  close  girdle.  She  felt  constrained  to 
yield  to  its  pressure  ;  and  so  the  two  young  heads  met,  and 
their  glowing  cheeks  touched,  while  both  looked  happy 
enough  and  pretty  enough  for  a  picture.  And  if  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  should  attempt  this  picture,  I  would  have  him 
depict  the  gudgeons  carried  away  and  tumbling  head-over- 
heels  under  the  mill-wheel. 

There  are  certain  people  who,  like  certain  insects,  seem 
to  have  been  sent  on  purpose  to  prevent  our  sta\  ing  too 
long  in  the  pleasant  place  they  get  into.  M.  le  Marquis 
de  la  Grenouillegonflee  was  of  this  kind  of  people,  and  a 
lovers'  elysium  was  the  pleasant  place  into  which  he  crept. 
Pepin  was  gone  to  fit  a  lock  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
an<l  the  little  Marie  was  as  n^Dal  sitting  with  her  work  at 
the  door,  when  the  awful  Grenouillegonflee  equipage  made 
its  api)earance  on  the  Plate,  and  drew  up  before  (he  clock- 
maker's  shop.  Marie  fl«w  to  the  door  at  the  back  of  the 
shop,  and  waited  with  a  palpitating  heart  in  the  passage; 
but  presently  she  was  oempelled  to  emerge  from  her  refuge, 
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for  tint  (Ireadlul  old  marquis  was  thumping  the  floor  with 
his  crutclj  with  what  vchomenco  his  withered  old  muscles 
could  comiiiHiid.  Pale-  as  a  xhade,  and  with  not  the  ves- 
tige of  a  smile  on  her  face,  Marie  stood  before  him,  whilst 
he  leci-i'd  and  gabbled  and  chuckled  over  the  confusion  he 
saw  ill  the  |)oor  girl'H  face.  At  li-ngth  he  profesyed  to  want 
a  ring.  Marie  laid  some  before  him,  from  which  he  selected 
one,  and  rumblt't]  it  about  upon  hit>  finger. 

"  See,  my  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  how  love  affects  me, 
even  to  my  finger-tips.  Prithee  do  with  your  fair  fingers 
what  Cupid  will  not  permit  mine  to  do."  .The  marquis 
streu-hed  out  his  palsied  hand. 

Marie  hesitate>).  If  she  did  not  put  the  ring  on,  this 
dreadful  old  man  would  make  it  an  excuse  for  staying  ever 
so  much  longer;  it  she  did  put  it  on,  she  would  have  to 
tell  Pepin,  and  perhaps  that  woulil  make  him  jealous. 
She  was  perplexe<l.  The  marquis  had  been  in  the  shop 
ten  minutes,  and  Madame  Lerhat,  the  village  gossip,  had 
already  passed  thrice.  Madame  Lechat  with  her  long 
nose,  passing  for  the  fourth  time,  decided  her ;  she  pushed 
the  ring  down  the  manpiis's  finger.  The  old  sinner  clasped 
her  hand  in  his,  and  drew  it  to  his  lips  ;  she  snatched  it 
away,  and  looked  to  the  door  to  see  if  Madame  Lechat  had 
seen  this.     In  the  doorway  stood  Pepin. 

The  following  morning,  as  M.  Trombone  was  preparing 
to  get  a  little  fresh  air,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  his  diur- 
nal visit  to  the  Soleil  d'Or,  Pepin  touched  his  arm  and 
said  :  — 

*'  Monfieur,  may  I  speak  one  word  with  you?  " 

"Why  not,  my  good  Pepin?  Turenne  has  listened  to 
Turenne's  Trombone;  why  should  not  Trombone  listen  to 
Trombone's  Pepin  ?  " 

"Monsieur,  mv  term  oT service  has  expired."  .  . 

"  M-on  Dieu  \" 

"  I  am  anxious  for  the  future." 

♦*  Be  tranijuil.  my  child.  Fear  not.  You  are  a  good  boy, 
and  Turenne's  Trombone  suffers  not  merit  to  remain  un- 
rt'coiinized.  You  shall  go  on  as  if  your  indentures  were 
binding  on  me  forever,  my  little  cabbage !  " 

"  Monsieur,  1  desire  to  wed  the  little  Marie." 

"  My  God  !  I  am  electrified  !  " 

•'  Monsieur,  we  love  each  other." 

"What  money  have  you  saved  from  your  income?" 
asked  M.  Trombone,  after  vainly  struggling  to  multiply 
six  sous  a  day  by  seven  years. 

"  None." 

"  Peste  ! " 

"  It  costs  me  all  for  clothes." 

"  You  must  be  less  extravagant.  You  must  save,  my 
good  Pepin,  and  then,  in  about  five  or  six  years,  we  shall 
see,  we  shall  see.     Good  morning,  my  good  "  — 

"But,  Monsieur,  one  moment.     I  have  other  views." 

"  It  is  impossible  !  " 

"  I  dei-ire  to  wed  Marie  next  Sunday." 

M.  Trombone's  leg  gave  under  him.  He  would  have 
sunk  to  the  earth  but  for  the  rigidity  of  his  wooden  limb. 
Pepin  continued  :  — 

"  When  we  are  married  we  shall  go  to  Paris." 

"  This  infant  is  insane,"  said  Trombone  to  himself. 
"  Who  will  pay  for  the  journey  ?  "  he  added  to  Pepin. 

"  We  shall  walk  I  " 

"  A  million  leagues  I     My  God,  a  fine  marriage  trip  !  " 

"  I  shall  pay  expenses  by  working  on  the  way."  ' 

"  How  much  will  there  be  left  for  Turenne's  Trombone  ? 
And  between  us,  my  charming  little  butterfly,  when  do  you 
think  of  returning?  " 

"  When  my  fortune  is  made." 

"  Ah,  poor  babe,  these  detestable  clocks  have  softened 
his  brain.  The  devil,  though ;  it  is  inconvenient  for  me," 
thought  the  old  solclior.  "  Pepin,  suppose  I  say  this  is 
unwise;  I  cannot  suffer  my  daughter  to  marry  you  ;  what 
then  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  I  shall  walk  to  Paris  by  myself." 

"  But  suppose  I  say,  Pepin,  you  shall  marry  the  little 
Marie  provided  that  you  take  her  not  from  beneath  the 
roof  of  her  fond  father,  nor  her  fond  father  from  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  Soleil  d'Or?" 


•*  I  will  answer  to-morrow." 

"  And  I,  my  Pepin,  shall  be  prepared  to  offer  —  or  not 
—  to-morrow  And  now,  for  the  sake  of  St.  C'^cile,  suffer 
me  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  1  choke,  I  burn  ;  my  vitals 
are  like  brier-stems  within  me.     Allona !  " 

During  the  day  M.  Trombone  was  inspired  ;  and  the 
next  morning  met  Pepin  with  the  face  of  a  fat  lamb  and 
the  eves  of  a  fox. 

"  Pepin  1 " 

"  Monsieur." 

"  What  is  my  daughter,  my  sweet,  my  angelic  Marie  — 
what  is  she  worth  ?  " 

•'  T'U  million  worlds  I  " 

M.  Trombone  embraced  Pepin  with  tears  in  bis  eyes. 

•'  Pepin,  although  Turenne's  right  hand,  I  am  no  scholar, 
but  reckoning  a  world  to  be  worth  two  sous,  would  ten 
million  be  equivalent  to  a  thousand  livres,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Truly." 

"Then  go,  my  spiritual  infant,  and  bring  me  which  yoa 
choose,  the  worlds  or  the  livres,  and  then  the  little  Marie 
shall  be  yours." 

"  How  long  will  you  give  me  to  procure  them  ?  " 

"  One  year." 

"  Monsieur,  it  shall  be  done.  A  notary  shall  make  oat 
the  agreement." 

Pepin  made  up  his  bundle,  and  the  little  Marie  helped 
him  —  that  is,  she  increased  its  bulk  with  innumerable  use- 
less things  that  might  serve  him  in  some  remote  emergency, 
and  refreshed  him  in  his  labors  with  tender  kisses  and  ca- 
resses. She  bore  up  bravely  during  the  day,  her  eyes  only 
twinkling  now  and  then,  which  they  will  do  as  well  with  a 
smile  as  with  a  tear.  Why  should  she  cry  when  her  own 
brave  good  Pepin  was  going  to  earn  fame,  and  bring  back 
money  enough  to  make  her  his  wife  ?  This  was  the  ques- 
tion she  repeated  to  herself  again  and  again  and  again,  un- 
til Nature  answered,  telling  her  that  she  was  a  foolish  little 
woman,  with  a  heart  even  softer  than  her  head.  Then  her 
head  gave  up  the  contest,  and  her  heart  had  it  all  its  own 
way,  and  sufficient  ado  had  Pepin  to  kiss  her  tears  away 
after  that. 

M.  Trombone  never  rose  before  the  Soleil  d'Or;  and  as 
Pepin  was  to  rise  the  next  day  with  the  other  and  earlier 
rising  sun,  the  parting  between  Turenne's  Trombone  and 
Trombone's  Pepin  took  place  over  night.  M.  Trombone 
was  dramatically  pathetic,  and  his  feelings  were  consider- 
ably intensified  by  his  being  in  liquor  at  the  time. 

When  Pepin  opened  his  door  the  next  morning,  he  found 
sitting  there  fast  asleep  the  little  Marie.  The  poor  girl 
had  tossed  about  in  her  bed  for  an  hour  after  parting  with 
her  lover,  and  then  it  seemed  to  her  tSat  the  morning  must 
be  close  at  hand,  and  (hat  she  had  been  lying  there  the 
whole  night.  How  terrible  it  would  be  if  the  fatigue  should 
overcome  her,  and  she  should  be  asleep  when  Pepin  de- 
parted !  She  rose  and  dressed  herself  in  the  dark,  and 
crept  along  to  Pepin's  door.  He  was  not  stirring  yet ;  but 
her  mind  was  infinitely  relieved.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  be 
near  the  one  she  loved  so  much.  She  looked  from  the 
window;  btit  no  light  streaks  told  of  the  approaching 
morning.  She  sat  down  by  the  door,  and  thought  about 
Pepin  for  hours,  until  at  last  when  the  morning  light 
touched  the  horizon,  sleep  closed  the  eyelids  of  Pepin's 
watching  angel,  and  she  slept. 

Pepin  hesitated.  Should  he  leave  without  awakening 
her,  and  spare  her  the  pain  of  separation  ?  A  suspicion  of 
the  truth  decided  him  not  to  do  this.  When,  taking  her 
head  between  his  hands  he  kissed  it,  she  said  hastily,  whilst 
her  hands  clutched  his  nervously,  — 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dearie,  I  am  awake  —  I  am  awake  !  " 
She  was  not  pretty  this  morning,  for  her  face  was  swollen 
and  distorted  with  fatigue  and  grief;  and  she  was  not  smart 
as  she  was  wont  to  be.  She  used  to  wear  a  little  finery  at 
every  available  point  of  her  person  —  she  being  one  of 
those  pretty,  gay  creatures  who  can  wear,  without  looking 
vulgar,  any  quantity  of  ornament.  This  morning  not  even 
her  ear-rings  were  graced  by  being  worn.  Il  seemed  as 
though  she  were  mourning  already  lor  the  lover  she  was  to 
lose. 
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Pepin  walked  ten  miles  and  began  to  feel  hungry.  He 
sat  beneath  an  apple-tree  by  the  wayside,  and  opened  his 
bundle.  He  took  out  the  embroidered  handkerchief  that 
Marie  had  insisted  upon  his  taking,  and  which  she  prized 
as  the  most  costly  article  of  her  wardrobe.  Apparently 
kissing  it  gave  him  appetite,  for  he  presently  turned  his  at- 
tention to  a  loaf  with  avidity  :  that,  too,  Marie  had  put  in. 
He  broke  it  in  half,  but  hungry  as  he  was  he  did  not  eat. 
For  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  loaf,  lay  Marie's  ear-rings 
and  her  brooch  and  her  three  rings,  and  every  gimcrack 
she  possessed  except  the  watch  Pepin  made  and  had  given 
her  the  day  before.  Perhaps  altogether  these  things  were 
worth  twelvepence ;  but  the  dear  little  soul,  when  she  put 
them  there,  thought  she  was  providing  against  the  greatest 
poverty  that  might  come  to  her  sweetheart.  Would  any 
degree  of  want  and  privation  induce  him  to  part  with 
them  ? 

Pepin  found  work  pretty  readily  in  the  villages  on  his 
route,  and  entered  Rouen  with  sixty  sous  in  his  pocket. 
But  in  the  city  he  found  no  work,  for  tha  citizens  had 
plenty  of  resident  clockmakers,  and  the  clockraakers  had 
plenty  of  workmen.  So  he  went  out  of  Rouen  with  a  heav- 
ier heart  and  a  lighter  pocket.  At  length  he  reached 
Paris,  and  presenting  himself  before  the  chief  watchmaker, 
asked  for  employment. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  "  asked  M.  Pendule. 

"  Anything,"  answered  modest  Pepin. 

M.  Pendule  was  a  Frenchman,  and  tolerant  of  bumptious- 
ness.    He  was  himself  bumptious. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  chance,  young  man.  I  myself  am 
risen  from  nothing.  I  had  a  chance.  Regard  this  clock  : 
it  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  I  made  it.  It  has  only 
one  fault  —  it  will  not  go.  Remedy  the  defect,  and  I  en- 
gage you  at  two  livres  a  week." 

That  evening  the  clock  acted  superbly,  and  Pepin  was 
engaged.  The  letter  conveying  this  intelligence  to  the 
little  Marie  was  read  with  joyful  emotion  by  the  faithful 
girl  ;  and  Turenne's  Trombone  systematically  intoxicated 
himself.  In  nine  months  Pepin  saved  sixty  eight  livres  ; 
thus  he  had  but  to  get  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  the 
following  two  months.  Some  would  have  despaired.  Pe- 
pin was  young ;  more  than  that,  he  was  French :  he  did 
not  despair. 

At  that  time  there  were  in  Paris  two  eccentric  English 
virtuosos — collectors  of  curiosities  —  a  M.  Smisse  and  a 
M.  Jaunez.  These  hated  each  other  as  only  insulars  can. 
One  day  M.  Jaunez  had  bought,  at  the  market  of  Smiffel,  a 
quadroon  wife ;  she  was  almost  black.  The  next  day  M. 
Smisse  bought  a  negress  ;  she  was  quite  black.  These  men 
had  come  to  Paris  and  brought  with  them  their  rivalry  ;  also 
they  brought  with  them  their  gold.  M.  Jaunez  purchased 
a  Strasbourg  clock.  Its  top  was  adorned  with  a  stage.  On 
this,  at  every  hour,  a  garden  sprang  up,  in  which,  half  con- 
cealed by  a  bush  stood  Adam  and  Eve.  Various  beasts 
then  crossed,  and  Adam  nodded  his  head  as  if  in  the  act 
of  naming  them.  When  the  beasts  had  passed,  the  whole 
sank  beneath  the  stage.  It  was  a  marvel  of  workman- 
ship. 

M.  Smisse  was  insane  when  he  heard  of  M.  Jaunez's 
treasure.  One  morning  he  was  attracted  to  a  window  by  a 
curious  piece  of  clock-work.  On  the  top  of  the  clock  was 
a  sentry-box ;  at  the  hour  the  door  opened,  a  sentry  issued, 
cocked,  presented,  and  fired  his  musket,  shouldered  it,  and 
returned  within  his  sentry-box,  the  door  of  which  immedi- 
diately  closed.  This  work  was  Pepin's.  The  insular 
rushed  into  the  shop.  M.  Pendule  was  composing  a  sonnet. 
He  was  a  poet.  A  poet  can  do  anything.  M.  Pendule 
made  clocks  that  did  everything  but  go,  and  sonnets  that 
did  anything  but  sell.  What  matter?  He  still  made 
clocks  and  sonnets.  Giants  regardlessly  step  over  obstacles 
that  pigmies  never  surmount.     To  return. 

M.  Smisse  with  difficulty  made  himself  understood.  M. 
Pendule  saw  what  was  wanted  instantaneously. 

♦*  You  desire  a  machine  that  shall  eclipse  the  affair  of 
M.  Jaunez  ?  " 

"  Entirely,"  said  M.  Smisse.  "  His  beasts  only  slide 
over,  and  Adam  merely  turns  his  head  half  round.     Now, 


if  you  could  make  my  Adam's  head  turn  round  completely, 
and  my  beasts  walk  across  "  — 

"  Wagging  their  tails,"  suggested  M.  Pendule. 

"  That  would  be  perfection  truly,"  replied  the  English- 
man with  enthusiasm.     "  Can  you  achieve  this  ?  " 

"  This  and  more,  monsieur." 

"  And  the  price  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow." 

M.  Smisse  departed  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  M.  Pen- 
dule called  to  him  Pepin. 

"  Pepin  !  " 

"  Monsieur." 

"  I  desire  a  clock.  Upon  it  grows  a  flowering  plain.  On 
one  side  stands  M.  Noah  beside  his  ark.  Across  the  flow- 
ery mead  there  winds  a  procession  of  beasts  and  of  birds 
and  of  fishes.  They  enter  the  ark  walking  and  gracefully 
waving  their  tails.  M.  Noah  follows  and  shuts  the  door. 
The  rain  descends,  and  waters  cover  the  surface  of  the 
statue.  The  ark  rocks  upon  the  waves.  M.  Noah  opens  a 
window,  waving  his  handkerchief,  and  revolving  his  head 
as  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  interesting  tableau." 

"  Monsieur,  1  will  do  this." 

"  And  the  cost,  Pepin  ?  " 

"  One  thousand  livres,  independent  of  assistants  and  ma- 
terial —  these  to  be  furnished  by  you." 

"Pepin,  do  you  know  what  you  say?  " 

"  Monsieur,  as  well  as  what  you  ask." 

Upon  these  terms  Pepin  commenced  his  labors  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  M.  Smisse  was  willing  to  pay  two  thou- 
sand livres  to  enrage  the  soul  of  M.  Jaunez. 

One  night  as  Pepin  was  returning  from  his  work  he 
observed  a  crowd,  and  discovered  that  the  object  of  their 
curiosity  was  a  mountebank,  who  was  playing  the  tabor, 
while  six  young  girls  upon  stilts  went  through  their  curious 
evolutions.  The  mountebank,  whose  eye  was  continually- 
roving  round  the  crowd  to  see  if  any  new-comer  was  desir- 
ous of  contributing  to  his  support,  no  sooner  beheld  Pepin 
than  he  terminated  his  performance,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  young  mechanic.  The  mountebank 
was  Filoubon  —  one  of  the  cleverest,  pleasantest,  most 
unprincipled  rascals  in  the  world.  He  was  known  and 
welcomed  in  every  village  of  France.  He  was  trusted 
in  none.  He  robbed  one  place  and  spent  the  plunder 
in  the  next.  The  talented  Filoubon  family  consisted  of 
six  charming  young  ladies.  In  all  probability  these  pretty 
girls,  like  Filoubon's  respectable  breeches,  had  been  stolen, 
and  were  for  sale.  For  the  past  ten  years  not  one  of  the 
Mesdemoiselles  Filoubon  had  been  younger  than  fifteen 
years,  and  not  one  older  than  eighteen.  No  one  seeing  the 
family  one  year  would  recognize  them  the  next  but  for  the 
presence  of  Filoubon  and  his  assertion  of  paternal  rights. 

Besides  these,  there  were  in  many  villages  many  girls 
both  old  and  young  whom  Filoubon  might  lawfully  have 
affiliated.  Their  features  would  have  proved  the  equity  of 
his  claim :  this  was  partly  why  he  did  not  claim  them. 
Filoubon  was  not  what  one  may  call  pretty  or  handsome. 
Again,  some  were  too  young  and  some  were  too  old  for 
professional  purposes,  and  to  avoid  invidious  distinction, 
he  relinquished  the  charming  creatures  to  the  villages  he 
honored  by  populating.  Again,  my  faith,  how  could  one 
man  have  reconciled  those  mothers  ? 

With  all  this,  there  was  not  a  soul  from  Lorraine  to 
Gascony  who  would  have  prosecuted  merry  Filoubon. 
What  girl  will  give  a  kiss,  and  what  girl  reseat  one  being 
taken  by  a  merry  fellow  ?  He  had  robbed  Pepin,  and  now 
he  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  embracing  him  affec- 
tionately. A  Frenchman  can  be  grateful  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  M.    Filoubon,    where  is    the   watch    you    stole    from ' 
me  ?  " 

"  M.  Pepin,  where  is  the  perfume  of  the  autumn's 
rose  ?  " 

"  Filoubon,  it  is  wrong." 

"  Pepin,  I  will  make  it  all  right.     Have  you  dined  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Be  of  ray  company.     We  dine  here  —  at  once." 

"  I  will." 
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"  Com«,  then."  Filoubon  then  introduced  Pepin  to  his 
family  and  the  chief  room  in  the  L'Oie  Verte. 

"  M.  Pepin,  what  shall  it  be?  —  veriuicelli,  to  follow 
with  turbot,  and  duck  with  "  — 

"  What  you  will." 

"  Nay,  you  are  my  guest.  Here  is  the  _gar9on  ;  order 
what  you  will." 

After  the  dinner  followed  dessert,  with  wines  of  superb 
quality,  and  sprir^htly  conversation,  in  which  the  Mesde- 
moiselles  Filoubon  shone  };reatly. 

"  This  is  reparation  I  "  thou<;ht  Pepin  ;  and,  elated,  he 
became  garrulous.  He  told  of  his  wonderful  clock,  and 
the  reward  in  store  for  him.  Filoubon  could  hardly  credit 
the  wonders  ho  heard. 

"  I  will  show  to  you  a  part  of  it,"  said  Pepin. 

"  You  are  too  good,"  said  Filoubon. 

"  I  will  show  you  the  figure  of  Monsieur  Noah,  with  the 
revolving  head.  Hut,  ah,  you  rogue,  you  will  rob  me 
of  it." 

"  If  I  lay  my  finger  upon  it,  may  I  expire  I  " 

"  I  will  fetch  it.  Pardon  me  ;  I  will  he  absent  but  five 
minutes." 

Pepin  ran  to  his  workshop,  and  speedily  returned  with 
the  admirable  figure  of  Noah.  The  Filoubon  family  was 
not  in  the  dining-room.  He  hastened  down-stairs  to  make 
inquiries,  and  was  met  by  the  gar9on. 

"  Monsieur  Pepin  !  " 

"  I  am  he." 

"  The  bill." 

"  For  what  I  " 

'•  Dinner  of  eight  parties,  with  dessert  and  superb 
wines." 

"  But  Filoubon  1 " 

"  Commanded  me  to  beg  your  excuse  of  him.  He  has 
an  appointment  at  the  hour." 

Whilst  Filoubon  was  robbing  Pepin  in  Paris,  M.  le  Mar- 
quis de  la  Grenouillegonfl^e  was  doing  his  utmost  to  rob 
him  in  Gomarche. 

Afler  Pepin's  departure  M.  Trombone's  best  customer 
was  M.  Trombone.  He  drew  the  most  valuable  articles 
from  his  stock-in-trade,  and  through  the  mediation  of  a 
carrier  who  went  once  a  month  to  Rouen,  procured  from  a 
Jew  in  that  city  sufficient  money  to  supply  his  daughter 
with  bread  and  himself  with  liquor.  Other  customers 
had  he  none.  In  this  he  presently  saw  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence ;  for  had  customers  come  he  should  have  been  able 
to  sell  them  notbins.  Literally  his  business  was  going  to 
rack  and  Rouen.  He  hoped  for  better  things.  Every  day 
the  Marquis  de  la  Grenouillegonflee  spent  an  hour  in  his 
shop,  turning  over  the  emaciated  stock  and  talking  to  little 
Marie,  and  every  day  Trombone  said  to  himself,  "  Truly 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  will  buy  now  ; "  and,  going  over  the 
few  articles,  he  put  such  prices  on  them  as  would  remuner- 
ate him  for  the  trouble  inflicted  on  his  daughter.  But  M. 
le  Marquis  never  saw  any  necessity  to  buy,  and,  which  was 
more,  never  laid  out  a  sou.  His  visits  were  an  ordeal  to 
the  little  Marie,  and  once  she  thought  of  writing  of  her 
troubles  to  Pepin  ;  but  the  thought  that  he  was  battling 
for  her  inspired  her  with  courage  to  fight  for  him,  and  she 
wrote  not  a  word  that  could  dishearten  him.  The  day  be- 
fore he  left  he  arranged  a  counter,  with  a  hidden  bolt, 
behind  which  Marie  could  sit  secure  from  any  personal 
advances  of  the  marquis,  and  she  tried  to  make  indiffer- 
ence a  bar  between  her  ears  and  his  tongue.  Despite  all 
which,  the  marquis  contrived  to  give  her  endless  annoy- 
ance. Frequently  she  complained  to  her  father,  and  he, 
whilst  there  was  a  faint  hope  that  the  wealthy  old  brute 
would  spend  something,  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  these  complaints, 
and  bade  his  daughter  remember  that  deference  and  sub- 
mission to  the  noble  were  the  primal  duties  of  the  lowly. 
But  when  in  course  of  time  this  faint  hope  expired  of  in- 
anition, M.  Trombone  cursed  the  aristocracy,  and  bade  his 
daughter  wait  until  he  had  matured  a  plan  by  which  to 
thwart  this  arrogant  villain,  and  revenge  the  foul  insult 
offered  to  the  child  of  Turenne's  poor  but  virtuous  Trom- 
bone. 


Very  often,  when  one  is  looking  for  wild  strawberries, 
one  finds  a  nettle.  Inversely  something  like  this  happened 
to  M.  Trombone.  Whilst  cogitating  as  to  how  he  mi^ht 
best  punish  the  marquis  for  insulting  Marie  and  buying 
nothing,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  more  amiable  policy 
might  be  more  remunerative. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  to  the  little  Marie  one  morning, 
"you  shall  not  be  subjected  to  Monsieur  le  Marquis's 
blandishments  this  day.  BeUke  yourself  for  a  walk.  I 
will  HU[>erintcnd  the  establishment." 

After  Trombone  had  sat  for  some  time  on  the  watch  —  a 
term  not  to  be  mUunderttood,  every  article  of  clock-work 
having  long  since  disappeared  from  the  shop  —  his  perse- 
verance was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  M.  le  Martjuis. 
The  terrible  Trombone  saluted  him  il  la  militaire.  fhe 
venerable  villain  was  at  first  disconcerted  in  finding  the 
lion  where  be  looked  for  a  lamb ;  but  the  lion  was  so  bland 
and  amiable  that  the  wolf  presently  regained  his  equa- 
nimity, and  asked  to  see  some  rings. 

"  Monseigneur,  my  rings  are  unworthy  of  your  finger. 
Spare  me  the  humiliation  of  seeing  my  own  poor  diamonds 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  lustre  of  your  resplendent 
knuckles." 

"  I  will  purchase  one  for  my  lacquey." 

M.  Trombone  cursed  himself  for  having  sent  away  the 
last  gimcrack  that  very  morning. 

"  Monseigneur,  I  expire  with  regard  I  They  are  locked 
up,  and  my  daughter  "  — 

"  The  little  Marie  —  the  lovely  Marie  !  " 

"  Maman  de  Moise  I  Is  my  child  deserving  of  monseipi- 
eur's  notice  ?  Would  she  were  here  now !  But,  alas, 
she  has  gone  to  get  Father  Pierre  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
intended." 

"  Her  intended  I " 

"  The  worthy,  the  respectable  Pepin,  monseigneur." 

"Hdlasl" 

"  The  dear  boy  is  in  Paris,  commanding  his  own  terms. 
He  will  return  in  two  months." 

"  Monsieur  Trombone,  your  lovely  child  should  aspire  to 
one  higher  than  a  mechanic." 

"  Monseigneur,  the  child  is  lovely,  I  a<lmit ;  and  she  is 
good  and  young  and  innocent." 

"Ha!" 

"  Good  also  is  Pepin.  What  should  I  say  against  him  ? 
The  noble  infant  will  give  me  one  thousand  livres  to  com- 
pensate me  for  the  loss  of  my  little  Marie." 

«  A  thousand  livres  !  My  God ! "  said  the  marquis  ; 
and  without  another  word  he  shuffled  out  to  his  carriage. 

In  Butter's  or  Mavor's  spelling-book  is  an  instructive 
story  of  a  young  and  foolish  fish  who,  after  wisely  leaving 
the  hook,  unwisely  returns  to  bolt  the  bait.  Unfortunately 
the  marquis  and  Butter  or  Mavor  were  unacquainted,  or 
he  might  have  profited  by  the  story,  and  kept  clear  of 
that  artful  angler,  M.  Trombone,  so  saving  himself  much 
subsequent  pain.  •  r  u 

One  may  see  right  into  the  jeweller's  shop  from  the 
porch  of  the  Soleil  d'Or,  so  there  sat  Trombone  dreamily 
smoking  his  pipe,  yet  keenly  alive  to  sport.  He  was  hope- 
ful, as  anglers  are.  He  knew  the  tempting  nature  of  bis 
daughter,  and  the  fishy  nature  of  the  marquis.  He  was 
not  "surprised  when  the  familiar  vehicle  appeared  ;  only 
his  eye  brightened,  and  he  puffed  a  little  quicker.  Jjor 
several  days  he  suffered  his  victim  to  nibble,  and  then  he 
struck.  Having  polished  his  buttons  and  his  wooden  leg, 
and  powdered  his  wig,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Ch&teau 
de  la  Grenouillegonflee. 

"  Monseigneur !  Behold  before  you  the  proudest,  hum- 
blest, happi'est,  and  most  wretched  man  in  Gomarche ! " 

M.  le  Marquis  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Monseigneur!  The  great  Turenne's  Trombofle  baa 
heard  of  your  frequent  visits  to  his  humble  establishment, 
and  of  the  attentions  you  pay  his  daughter,  and  he  is  over- 
powered with  joy  and  pride  at  so  great  an  honor.  But 
Gomarche  is  censorious,  and  circumstances  over  which 
the  veteran  has  no  control  forbid  the  continuance  of  such 
perfect  felicity.  Monseianeur!  Shortly  my  unfortunate 
daughter's  betrothed  will  return  with  the  thousand  livres 
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that  shall  save  Turenne's  Trombone  from  annihilation  by 
the  merciless  maitre  of  the  Soleil  d'Or.  Reflect  that  if  he 
finds  the  little  Marie's  heart  estranged,  he  will  renounce 
her,  and  that  then  my  ruio  will  be  complete.  I  pray  you, 
for  my  sake,  to  ibrego  the  honors  you  are  diurnally  heaping 
upon  my  miserable  head."  Trombone  wept;  but  the  mar- 
quis remained  unmoved.  "  Let  me  entreat  you,  moreover, 
for  my  child's  sake.  In  mercy  to  her  forbear  to  dazzle  her 
eyes  with  the  majesty  of  your  condition,  and  to  break  her 
heart  with  a  futile  passion  inspired  by  your  wit  and  per- 
sonal attractions." 

"  What  —  what  —  what  say  you  ?  She  loves  me  !  Does 
she  love  me  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  monseigneur,  force  me  not  to  betray  a  secret  she 
struggles  so  fearfully  to  conceal." 

"  Oh,  the  angel,  the  divinity,  the  little  cat  I  " 

"  Monseigneur  !  Calm  yourself.  Remember  you  speak 
to  the  father  of  my  future  son-in  law's  wife." 

"  The  wife  of  another —  never !     She  shall  be  mine  1  " 

"  But  I  cannot  part  with  my  child  and  the  livres  at  the 
same  time." 

"  I  will  double  the  amount  Pepin  offers.  Now  will  you 
have  her  or  leave  her  ?  " 

"  Have  her  or  liv-res  ?  Oh,  the  latter,  if  you  please," 
replied  Trombone. 

He  was  bad  enough  even  for  a  joke  of  this  kind.  As  both 
understood  each  other,  they  quickly  settled  the  terms  of 
agreement.  Trombone,  to  make  matters  perfectly  comfort- 
able, arranged  with  M.  Rouge  and  M.  Noir,  two  intimate 
friends,  to  waylay  Pepin  on  his  return  from  Paris  and  rob 
him  of  his  money.  By  this  means  Pepin,  by  inability  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract,  would  have  no  claim  on  the 
hand  of  the  little  Marie.  Trombone  was  so  certain  of 
success,  that  he  would  have  married  his  daughter  to  the 
marquis  there  and  then  but  for  one  difficulty,  and  this  was, 
that  Marie  declared  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scheme,  further  than  marring  it  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  The  bond  between  Trombone  and  Pepin  was  an 
impediment  to  a  marriage  within  the  year,  which  Marie 
vowed  to  declare  if  a  notary  were  brought  before  her  for 
hymeneal  purposes.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  post- 
pone the  ceremony  until  after  Pepin's  discomfiture,  and 
meanwhile,  as  fears  were  entertained  that  Marie  would  be 
found  wanting  in  filial  respect,  and  not  found  when  want- 
ing in  another  respect,  she  was  privately  removed  from  the 
^insecurity  of  the  paternal  roof  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Gre- 
nouillegonflee,  in  which  were  several  apartments  where  a 
young  lady  might  be  put  under  lock-and-key,  and  kept  in 
that  condition  until  required. 

Now  Filoubon,  who  was  then  in  Gomarche,  and  the  two 
vagabonds  engaged  to  burke  Pepin,  had  a  mutual  friend. 
This  common  J?(/ua'  obtained  the  favor  of  each  by  imparting 
to  one  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him  by  the  other.  Jf  two 
of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  far  less  can  three ;  so  when  Filou- 
bon heard  of  the  commission  received  by  Messrs.  Rouge 
and  Noir  he  hated  them  with  a  good  hate.  Also  he  hated 
Trombone,  for  he  was  piqued  at  this  preference  given  to 
rascals  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  inferiors  under  Mercury. 
Forthwith  he  departed  from  Gomarche  with  his  troupe, 
and  a  full  determination  to  frustrate  his  enemies. 

Behold  now  M.  Smisse  with  the  most  wonderful  clock  in 
Paris,  M.  Jaunez  with  the  spleen,  Pepin  with  a  girdleful 
of  gold  on  his  way  to  Gomarche,  Messrs.  Rjuge  and  Noir 
hastily  preceding  him  —  Noir  with  no  visible  eyes,  and 
Rouge  with  no  visible  nose  —  and  Filoubon  once  more  de- 
lighting the  village  with  his  merry  quips. 

When  the  two  vagabonds  made  their  deplorable  appear- 
ance in  Gomarche,  Filoubon  became  merrier  than  ever; 
whilst  Trombone,  hearing  of  their  defeat  and  the  near 
approach  of  Pepin,  was  at  his  wits*  end  for  an  expedient 
to  avoid  the  impending  catastrophe.  Nothing  but  a  mira- 
cle could  save  him  from  exposure  and  infamy.  Happily  a 
thaumaturgist  wa"?  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Filoubon,  and 
to  him  he  applied  in  his  strait.  The  difficulty  he  might 
have  experienced  in  exposing  his  villainy  to  Filoubon, 
Filoubon  himself  removed. 


.  "  Monsieur,'"  he  said,  before  Turenne's  Trombone  had 
taltered  out  half  a  dozen  words  —  "  Monsieur,  you  have 
sold  your  daughter  and  yourself  You  trusted  your  little 
afl'air  to  two  impostors ;  they  professed  to  be  rogues, 
whereas  they  were  simply  fools.  Trust  now  to  me  —  I  am 
no  impostor.  Maintenant,  suppose  I  arrange  matters  so 
pleasantly  that  you  shall  get  two  thousand  livres  from  M. 
le  Marquis  and  another  thousand  from  M.  Pepin,  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  both  parties  —  what  would  you  do  for 
your  benefactor  ?  " 

"  Give  you  half  the  plunder." 

"  Fifteen  hundred  livres  —  agreed.  Now,  Trombone,  to 
business.  I  will  be  bound  some  of  the  villagers,  Madame 
Lechat  and  others,  have  asked  what  has  become  of  the 
little  Marie  ?  " 

"  They  have,  truly." 

"  And  you  said  —  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said  she  was  ill,  and  visiting  my  sister  at  Les  Au- 
delles." 

"  Good !  Say  now  that  she  is  convalescent  and  will 
return.  You  must  bid  adieu  to  the  Soleil  d'Or  for  a  few 
days." 

*'  For  what  ?  " 

"  To  fetch  your  daughter." 

"  But  the  marquis  has  her  locked  up  in  his  inaccessible 
chateau  ! " 

"  That  is  the  two  thousand  livres  daughter.  The  one 
you  will  fetch  is  the  one  thousand  livres  child." 

"  I  am  bewildered  !  " 

"  Look  here,  ray  poor  Trombone.  I  have  children  in 
every  village  —  more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  You 
shall  come  with  me  and  select  one  that  shall  suit  our  Pepin, 
and  you  shall  adopt  her,  eh  ?  " 

"  But  the  girl  ?  " 

"We  will  make  her  understand.  My  faith  !  nice  little 
husbands  are  not  so  plentiful  that  the  girls  should  be  scru- 
pulous as  to  how  they  get  them." 

It  has  been  said  and  shown  that  this  Filoubon  had  no 
principle,  and  his  present  nefarious  scheme  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  practice,  cheating  every  one  fairly  alike. 
If  he  plundered  a  man,  would  it  not  be  equity  to  restore  ? 
By  the  same  rule,  if  he  saved  Pepin  from  the  hands  of 
thieves  one  day,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  robbing  him 
the  next  ?     Thus  he  reasoned. 

The  day  following  Pepin's  arrival  in  Gomarche,  M. 
Trombone  returned  with  his  daughter.  Next  to  Pepin  the 
person  most  eager  to  see  "  the  little  Marie  "  was  Madame 
Lechat.  No  sooner  had  she  cast  eyes  on  the  girl  than  she 
was  off  round  the  village  like  a  cricket,  poking  her  long 
nose  in  at  every  door,  and  saying, — 

'•  I  told  you  so  !  That  barefaced  old  impostor,  that  vil- 
lain Trombone,  has  brought  home  a  girl  to  palm  on  poor 
Pepin  that's  no  more  like  the  little  Marie  than  I  am.  She's 
artfully  made-up  enough  ;  but  one  can  see  the  rouge  on  her 
cheeks  and  the  dye  in  her  hair  with  half  an  eye." 

Pepin  appeared  greatly  shocked  by  the  altered  appear- 
ance of  his  sweetheart.  She  was  thin,  and  her  beautiful 
hair  was  short.  The  doctor  had  cut  it.  Trombone  said,  be- 
cause of  her  fever.  But  the  most  distressing  result  of  her 
illness  was  that  her  musical  voice  and  her  power  of  speech 
had  entirely  left  her.  For  some  time  Pepin  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  his  little  Marie,  although  M.  Trombone 
swore  by  the  honor  of  a  soldier  that  it  was,  and  vowed  he 
would  first  thrash  Pepin  and  then  imprison  him  if  he  dared 
doubt  the  veracity  of  Turenne's  Trombone.  These  threats 
and  protestations  Pepin  quietly  disregarded,  declaring  that 
the  girl  was  not  Marie,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her;  but  when  the  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  held 
out  her  arms  to  him,  his  incredulity  vanished,  and  he  nursed 
her  against  his  breast,  soothing  her  with  kind  remorseful 
words  until  she  smiled  again. 

Trombone  insisted  upon  the  marriage  taking  place  at 
once  ;  so  the  young  people  went  before  the  notary  and 
were  made  man  and  wife.  Pepin  begged  his  and  his  wife's 
frii'mls  to  accompany  liitn  to  a  house  he  had  enpaged  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
appropriate  festivities.     The  invitation  did  not  extend  to 
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M.  Trombone.  He,  however,  had  a  house  of  his  own  and 
festivities  to'),  and  the  friends  who  were  to  participate 
therein  were  M.  Filoubon  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Grenouille- 
gonflce.  Ah,  how  the  three  wicked  va<;ubond8  chuckled 
and  roared  as  the  bridegroom  crossed  the  Place  with  the 

[>rccious  bride  they  had  foisted  on  him  I  All  were  parlicu- 
arly  pleased.  There  was  now  no  bar  to  the  marquis's 
nuptial:!  with  the  little  Marie ;  so  having  paid  his  two 
thousand  livres,  as  agreed,  he  took  his  departure,  bidding 
Trombone  come  to  the  chflteau  on  the  morrow,  when  the 
notary  would  attend  to  settle  the  business.  When  he  was 
gone,  f'iloubon  took  his  share  of  the  money  that  had  been 
made  by  these  transactions,  and  then  left  Trombone,  who 
immediately  went  over  to  the  Soleil  d'Or  to  begin  spend- 
ing his. 

He  was  not  more  than  three  parts  inebriated  when  two 
lacqueys  from  the  Chilteau  de  la  Grenouillegonflde  entered 
the  inn  and  attached  themselves  to  the  happy  veteran. 
The  marquis  desired  Trombone's  attendance  at  the  chiteau 
instantly.  Trombone  pleaded  in  vain  to  be  left  in  the 
Soleil  d'Or;  the  lacqueys  had  their  orders,  and  seeing  the 
state  which  their  guest  was  in,  without  more'  ado  they 
took  him  between  them,  from  the  cool  retreat  and  the 
urgent  business  he  was  engaged  in,  out  into  the  broiling 
heat  of  the  afternoon.  The  chateau  was  well  supplied  with 
pumps,  and  beneath  one  of  these  the  lacqueys  placed  Trom- 
bone, pumping  on  him  with  such  energy  as  they  possessed. 
After  spending  a  delicious  quarter  of  an  hour  here,  Trom- 
bone rose  cool-headed  and  sober,  and  was  ushered  immedi- 
ately into  the  presence  cf  the  marquis.  M.  le  Marquis  was 
stamping  up  and  down  the  magnificent  apartment,  ringing 
the  bells,  and  smashing  the  china  —  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  infuriated  in  the  last  century.  When  he  had  broken 
all  the  bell-wires,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  smash,  he 
fell  into  a  chair  and  cried.  After  this  exhibition  he  called 
Trombone  to  his  side,  and  explained  the  cause  of  his  pas- 
sion. The  little  Marie  was  gone  I  How  long  she  had  been 
gone  he  did  not  know ;  for  the  duenna  under  whose  charge 
she  had  been  placed  could  not  tell.  In  the  first  paroxsym 
of  his  rage  the  marquis  had  thrown  a  decanter  at  her  head, 
and  by  a  pure  accident  hit  it.  This  mistake  he  now  re- 
gretted. However,  he  had  seen  Marie  within  a  week.  It 
was  probable  she  had  escaped  that  very  morning,  and  at 
present  was  concealed  in  the  woods  adjacent  to  the  chateau. 
One  thing  was  imperatively  necessary  —  the  girl  must  be 
found  at  once.  If  she  got  into  Gomarche,  their  delinquency 
would  be  discovered,  and  they  might  reasonably  expect  to 
row  both  in  one  boat,  and  that  boat  a  galley.  The  mar- 
quis thought  of  a  wife  and  liberty  to  smash  china;  Trom- 
bone thought  of  his  unexpended  livres  and  the  Soleil  d'Or. 
Then  both  rushed  out  into  the  wood  as  fast  as  a  wooden  leg 
and  a  gouty  toe  would  permit  them.  For  hours  they 
searched  the  paths  and  alley.s  of  the  wood,  tearing  their 
clothes  and  hands  with  brier  and  bramble,  perspiring  at 
every  pore,  and  aching  in  every  joint.  At  length  they 
found  a  fearful  trace  of  the  fugitive.  By  the  border  of  the 
wood,  near  the  road,  was  a  deep  shaft,  which  had  been  sunk 
for  a  well,  and  by  its  side  a  mound  of  earth,  thrown  up  by 
the  excavators.  After  digging  a  considerable  depth  they 
had  failed  to  find  water,  and  the  work  had  been  abandoned. 
A  huge  piece  of  timber,  projecting  over  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  had  been  left,  and  was  the  only  intimation  of  danger ; 
indeed  this  was  partly  concealed  by  the  long  grass  and 
growth  that  sprang  up  about  it.  While  these  two  miserable 
old  men  were  resting  their  tired  bodies  upon  this  mound, 
they  detected  something  fluttering  upon  the  end  of  the 
timber.  Trombone  rose  and  made  a  nearer  inspection.  It 
■was  a  long  fragment  of  a  dark  dress  material,  and  depended 
some  way  down  the  shaft.  He  stretched  himself  along  the 
timber,  and  disengaging  the  piece,  brought  it  still  nearer 
to  his  eyes.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  blanched  face 
turned  to  the  marquis.     In  a  husky  whisper  he  said, — 

"  It  is  the  little  Marie's !  " 

Poor  little  Marie  !  She  bore  her  imprisonment  patiently 
enough  for  some  time.  Looking  across  the  woods  she  could 
see  from  the  window  the  road  winding  down  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley ;  on  this   road  her  eyes  were  ever 


fixed.  At  that  distance  people  looked  no  larger  tlum  flies; 
vet  she  felt  sure  that  when  Pepin  came  in  sight  she  should 
know  him.  She  had  little  doubt  that  Pepin  would  find 
her.  She  laughed  at  the  folly  of  her  father  and  the  mar- 
quis, who  thou<>ht  by  so  dull  a  contrivance  to  keep  tbem 
asunder.  Was  it  possible  that  locks  and  bolts  would  be  of 
any  service  against  one  who  could  make  a  clo<;k  worth  a 
thousand  livres  I  M.  le  Marquis  had  paid  her  a  visit.  He 
said  :  — 

"  My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  this  day  week  you  will  be  no 
longer  my  sweetheart  I  " 

"  Monseigneur,  yoU  are  very  good  to  roe  this  morning." 
"  This  day  week,  my  rosebud,  you  shall  be  my  wife." 
"  I  am  afraid  (hat  honor  is  not  for  me.     The  law  will  not 
allow  me  to  possess  more  than  my  little  Pepin  ;  it  is  hard 

—  for  me  —  is  it  not  V  " 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh  I  my  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  1  I  have  provided 
that  you  shall  not  oflfend  tue  law  in  that  respect.^  I  have 
provided  for  Monsieur  Pepin." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  said  Marie,  turning  white,  and 
crouching  down  like  a  panther,  with  her  fingers  prepared 
to  gripe  well  the  projections  upon  the  old  gentleman's  coun- 
tenance. 

There  was  nothing  ironical  about  her  now.  She  did  not 
appear  one  thing  and  mean  another.  With  a  rapidity 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  one  so  advanced  in  years  and 
decay,  the  marquis  skipped  out  of  the  room,  and  secured 
the  door  between  himself  and  the  lady  he  proposed  making 
his  wife.  When  he  could  muster  breath,  he  put  his  vile 
old  mouth  to  the  keyhole,  and  shouted  through :  — 

"  I've  sent  two  brigands  to  rob  your  Pepin  —  to  kill  him 

—  to  slaughter  him — to  jump  on  him.  You  little,  little, 
little  "  — 

Before  he  could  find  a  word  with  which  to  express  him- 
self, Marie  threw  herself  at  the  door  with  such  force  that 
the  panels  cracked,  and  M.  le  Marquis  sped  down  the  stain 
to  a  safer  refuge. 

And  now,  Marie,  where  art  thou  ?  Hast  thou  escaped 
but  to  end  thy  bright  short  life  so  suddenly,  so  awfully  ? 
Ah,  well !  better  that  than  to  live  and  bear  the  weight  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment  that  thy  lover's  marriage  with 
another  would  have  laid  on  thy  young  heart. 

To  return. 

The  two  old  men  threw  stones  down  the  well,  and  list- 
ened. 

"  There  is  no  sound.     She  is  dead." 

■'  My  faith  !  I  will  have  back  my  two  thousand  livres." 

"  And  I  —  I  will  have  back  my  daughter,  monseignenr." 

"What  then?" 

"  The  galleys." 

"  Trombone,  no  one  must  know  this." 

«  And  the  livres  ?  " 

"  Keep  them.     Sac-r  r-r-r-r-r-e  I  " 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Return.     Ah,  my  poor  back  I  " 

"  But  the  body  may  be  found  I  " 

"  No  one  is  likely  to  go  down  there,  and  one  can't  see 
that  depth." 

"  Mon seigneur,  sight  is  not  the  only  sense,  alas  I " 

Trombone  pinched  his  nose  expressively. 

"  That  is  a  truth." 

"  You  must  fetch  big  stones,  monseigneur,  and  I  will 
drop  them  down." 

"  This  heap  of  stones  "  — 

"  Touch  them  not.     It  would  lead  to  our  discovery." 

They  had  to  go  far  for  stones,  these  two  miserable  old 
men,  and  the  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  they  de- 
sisted. 

"  Oh,  my  back !     That  will  do." 

"  Oh,  my  leg  !     Yes,  that  will  do." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do,"  said  a  third  voice. 

The  two  screamed  with  fright,  and  looked  at  the  bush 
from  which  the  voice  proceeded.  What  voice  was  it  V 
Was  it  from  the  dead?  It  was  supernatural,  frightfuL 
The  leaves  of  the  bush  quivered,  and  from  it  rose  a  head. 
"Was  it  an  apparition  ? 

No,  it  was  Filoubon.     He  said :  — 
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"  You  two,  consider  yourselves  my  prisoners.  I  am  a 
rascal,  but  I  will  not  wink  at  this  infamy.  Fratricide,  con- 
sider yourself  strangled  !  And  you,  marquis,  as  this  girl  is 
not  your  wife,  rest  assured  you  will  not  go  unpunished." 

"  She  was  dead." 

"  How  will  you  prove  that  ?  " 

"  Filoubon,  dear  Filo.ubon,  I  have  ever  been  your  good 
friend." 

"  Ah,  how  will  you  repay  me  for  that  injury  ?  " 

"  With  livres." 

«Eh?" 

"  And  I,  too,  will  buy  your  friendship  with  livres." 

"  How  many  will  you  give  your  friend  never  to  pollute 
his  mouth  again  with  your  name,  Monsieur  Trombone  ?  " 

"  Fifty." 

"  What  ?     Fratricide  1  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  speak  lower,  or  not  at  all !  Take  all 
my  fifteen  hundred." 

"  Monsieur,  I  forget  whom  you  were  two  seconds  since ; 
shake  hands.     And  now,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  livres." 

"What?" 

"  I'm  only  a  murderer." 

"  Yes,  but  this  was  a  girl,  young,  prepossessing ;  that 
makes  a  difference,  I  can  tell  you.  And  you  are  horrid 
ugly  ;  that  also  will  make  a  difference  with  the  tribunal." 

"  What  you  will." 
'  "  Monseigneur,  I  shall  remember  where  you  live  until  I 
have  the  money.     Let  us  get  it  at  once." 

Then  they  returned  to  the  chateau;  and  when  Filoubon 
had  filled  his  pockets  with  gold,  he  said  to  Trombone :  — 

"  Monsieur  do  you  not  feel  remorse  ?  Do  you  not  wish 
the  little  Marie  were  living  ?  " 

"  Ah,  me,  that  I  do,  God  knows !  " 

"  And  you,  marquis  V  " 

"  I  coincide." 

"  Now,  what  would  you  give  me,  you  two,  if  I  could  bring 
her  to  life." 

"  The  world.  Monsieur  —  if  I  only  had  it,"  said  Trom- 
bone, feeling  the  corners  of  his  empty  pockets. 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  said  Filoubon,  "  I 
will  be  good  to  you  —  gratuitously.  I  will  give  you  a  joy- 
ful surprise.     Prepare  yourselves.     The  little  Marie  lives  !  " 

"  Heavens  !  "  shrieked  the  marquis. 

"  The  other  place !  "  growled  Trombone. 

"  But  the  piece  of  her  dress  ?  " 

"  I  hung  it  over  the  well,  as  a  caution  to  the  unwary." 

"  Do  you  ktiow  where  she  is  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  she  is  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  Monseigneur,  we  are  as  badly  off  as  ever." 

"  She  will  make  it  unpleasant  for  you  with  the  prefect, 
if  she  can  get  M.  Pepin  to  help  her." 

"  M-o-d  Dieu  I  " 

"  The  devil !  " 

"  Will  your  friend  give  her  up  ?  " 

"  He  will  want  a  lot  of  money." 

"  Sac-r-r-r-e  1  he  must  have  it." 

"  Monseigneur,  what  will  be  my  commission  V  " 

"  "What  you  will." 

"  That  little  heap  of  notes ;  they  are  useless  to  you  ;  they 
will  make  me  quite  respectable." 

"  5fou  shall  have  them  when  you  show  us  the  girl." 

"Follow  me,  then,  monseigneur;  you  also  may  follow. 
Monsieur  Trombone,  for  the  sake  of  our  old  acquaintance." 

Filoubon  led  them  for  many  weary  miles,  until  at  last 
they  came  to  a  wretched  hovel,  embowered  in  rank  shrtibs. 
Filoubon  opened  the  door,  and  bade  them  step  inside  until 
he  returned  with  the  little  Marie.  When  he  had  closed 
the  door  upon  them,  the  marquis  said :  — 

"  This  is  a  small  house." 

"  Truly  ;  I  cannot  stand  upright." 

"  They  have  been  cooking  some  strange  pottage  here." 

"  My  faith,  there  is  a  strange  odor  !  What  is  this  ? 
Oh-h,  the  name  of  heaven,  it  is  a  pigsty  I  Hush  I  there 
are  voices." 

Indeed  there  were  voices,  and  lights  approaching. 
There  was  also  the  sound  of  muffled  laughter ;  and  pres- 


ently, the  door  being  thrown  open,  the  two,  crouching  upon 
the  straw,  beheld  a  group  of  people,  in  holiday  dress,  gath- 
ered before  them.  Foremost  stood  Pepin,  and  by  his  side 
the  bride  they  had  foisted  upon  him.  Trombone  and  the 
marquis  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  scene,  until  Fi- 
loubon, stepping  between,  said  :  — 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Grenouillegonfl^e,  permit  to 
introduce  you  to  the  little  Marie,  Monsieur  Pepin's  bride." 

"  But  —  but  —  but  she  is  the  dumb  girl !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  little  Marie,  and  she  threw  her 
arms  around  her  husband's  neck  and  kissed  him  before 
every  one. 

Then  the  two  old  rogues  crawled  out  of  the  pigsty  and 
walked  home ;  that  is,  if  they  died  not  on  the  road. 


THE   AMERICAN   BALLOON   EXPEDITION. 

BY   HENRY   COXWELL. 

During  the  mouth  of  August  the  British  public,  and 
the  world  in  general,  became  enchanted  with  an  announce- 
ment that  our  American  cousins  were  about  to  journey 
through  the  realms  of  space,  and  visit  us  in  an  aerial 
chariot  which,  for  size  and  appointments,  was  to  be  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  elaborate  character. 

"  Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  yards  of 
cloth  known  as  *  Indian  Orchard  '  were  to  compose  a  bal- 
loon requiring  fourteen  thousand  and  eighty  yards  of  sew- 
ing, in  which  ten  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  stitches  were  needed.  The  netting 
was  to  be  made  of  three-strand  tarred  rope,  known  as 
marlin,  the  combined  strength  of  which  was  to  be  equal  to 
a  strain  of  ninety-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds,  or  nearly  forty-six  tons.  The  car  was  to  be  a 
combination  of  store-house,  bedroom,  w^orkshop,  and  ob- 
servatory. Here  were  to  be  the  provisions  —  namely, 
canned  food  mostly  —  axes,  hatchets,  a  saw,  rope  in  coils, 
tarpaulin  suits,  guns,  pistols,  fish-line  and  tackle,  lemons, 
the  mail-bag,  clothing,  two  sharp  knives,  chess,  checkers, 
cards;  everything  being  ballast,  save  the  human  freight. 
The  grappling  was  to  be  a  six-pronged  affair,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  scientific  outfit,  and  an  electric  alarm  apparatus 
to  be  attached  to  both  the  mercurial  and  aneroid  barome- 
ters ;  wet  and  dry-bulb  thermometers,  hydrometers,  instru- 
ments for  calculating  the  balloon  astronomically,  and 
mathematical  tables." 

Delighted  at  the  prospect  that  our  esteemed  relatives 
would  come  in  this  imposing  manner,  we  confess  (at  least 
British  aeronauts  do)  that  we  were  almost  overcome  and 
extinguished  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  grand  inter- 
viewing, especially  as  the  road  chosen  was  to  be  a  great 
highway  two  miles  upwards,  with  the  existence  of  which 
we  were  not  practically  acquainted.  We  knew  very  well 
that  certain  meteorologists  and  erudite  men  would  have  it 
that  the  mingling  of  the  trade  winds,  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  unequal  rays  of  the  sun  ought  to  cause  a 
westerly  wind,  blowing  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  1 50  miles 
an  hour ;  but  we  had  never  yet  encountered  this  formida- 
ble blast.  However,  we  were  quite  ready  and  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  receiving  the  distinguished  party  whenever 
they  would  condescend  to  put  in  an  appearance.  We 
were  animated  by  no  jealous  feelings ;  we  knew  that  a 
cordial,  fraternal  interchange  of  good-fellowship  was  most 
desirable  between  our  respective  nations,  and  we  were 
equally  ready  to  dispense  hospitality  and  to  receive  in- 
struction. 

I  for  one  furbished  up  my  best  spy-glass,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  scan  the  horizon  until  my  eyes  were  sore;  I  de- 
clined, however,  to  commence  a  gaze  until  the  electric  flash 
of  a  start  had  been  wired. 

Three  weeks  and  more  elapsed,  and  still  our  expected 
visitors  were  not  even  sighted.  At  last  the  news  of  a 
total  collapse  broke  upon  us.  This  was  most  disappoint- 
ing. Individually,  1  consoled  myself  with  the  thought 
that,  as  the  road  was  not  clear  and  safe>  the  voyagers  were 
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better  in  New  York  until  further  examinatioo  had  b<^n 
made. 

In  the  mean  time  I  contend  that  the  speculation  of 
scientific  men  should  not  run  counter  to  the  oDservation  of 
old  travellers  ;  and  although  there  may  be  reasons  for  in- 
ferring that  westerly  currents  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  state  of  our  atmosphere,  yet  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  evidence  that  regular  streams  of  air  with  deflned  limits 
are  uniformly  to  bo  met  with.  Possibly  they  are  at  very 
great  elevations,  or  they  may  even  border  upon  the  con- 
fines of  planetary  space  ;  but  up  to  seven  miles  high  I  can 
speak  with  authority ;  and  although  I  have  journeyed 
westward  in  some  ascents,  yet  whenever  I  have  done  so 
the  wind  has  been  west  on  leaving  the  earth. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  inferred  by  these  remarks  that  I 
consider  it  impossible  to  make  such  a  transit  in  safety. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  balloon  might  be  built  to 
make  a  safe  voyage,  provided  advantage  was  taken  of  one 
of  those  strong  westerly  breezes  which  are  known  to  pre- 
vail at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Success  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  generalship  dis- 
played. If  properly  managed,  a  balloon  could  be  made  to 
travel  a  much  longer  distance  over  water  than  land,  simply 
because  a  suitable  mechanical  contrivance  could  be  brought 
into  requisition,  so  that  by  connecting  it  with  the  water 
great  elevation  could  be  prevented,  and  consequent  loss  of 
gas  by  expansion ;  as  I  hold  that  excessive  altitude  and  a 
long  voyage  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  practice  of 
aerostation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  considerations 
will  be  duly  weighed  before  another  attempt  is  made,  and 
that  the  complicated  appendages,  so  minutely  and  ludi- 
crously enumerate!,  will  be  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

The  problem  of  aerial  navigation  at  the  present  moment 
occupies  considerable  attention.  Those  who  have  kept 
pace  with  the  subject  for  the  last  f^vr  years  must  have 
noticed  the  diverse  and  fanciful  pretensions  put  forth  by 
different  inventors,  both  as  to  guiding  balloons  and  as  to 
flying,  few  of  which  have  been  realized  to  anything  like  an 
appreciable  extent.  I  have  been  accused  of  lukewarmness 
and  indifference  in  not  taking  up  and  identifying  myself 
with  one  or  two  movements  of  an  impracticable  kind  ;  and 
yet  there  are  few  persons  who  have  devoted  mDre  attention 
to  the  subject  than  myself,  and  who  have  tried,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  more  experiments.  It  may  be  that 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  appear  greater  to  one  who 
is  continually  witnessing  the  effects  of  atmospheric  force 
and  pressure,  than  to  the  ingenious  theorist  who  relies 
upon  his  figures ;  but  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  have 
ever  desired  the  promotion  of  aerial  navigation,  and  have 
always  been  ready  to  cooperate  in  trying  whatever,  in  my 
estimation,  was  likely  to  succeed. 

The  moment  intelligence  arrived  of  the  unsuccessful 
inflations  in  New  York,  I  decided  upon  making  another 
search  as  to  the  upper  currents  in  our  own  latitude.  If  the 
professors  were  building  upon  that  which  had  no  founda- 
tion, it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  their  hopes.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  it 
thought  that  I  deem  one  or  two  ascents  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  merely  taken  the  initiative,  and  hope  to 
try  again.  The  first  ascent,  on  September  22d,  was  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  one.  It  was  not  entered  upon 
as  a  strictly  scientific  affair,  in  which  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  height  are  systematically  recorded. 
Yet  it  was  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  objects  contemplated 
were  carried  out,  and  these,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  were  to 
observe  accurately  the  course  of  the  balloon,  and  the  cur- 
rents of  air  indicated  and  ascertained  by  such  means. 

What  induced  me  to  select  the  "  Nassau  "  in  preference 
to  either  of  my  other  large  balloons,  was  a  desire  fully  to 
test  its  powers  as  to  lifting,  tightness,  and  strength ;  for,  , 
although  I  have  added  about  forty  yards  of  new  material, 
as  a  cap,  round  the  valve,  as  well  as  three  yards  up  from 
the  neck,  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  the  original  silk  remains 
nearly  wholly  intact  —  though  it  is  now  in  a  very  different 
state  to  what  it  was  when  Mr.  Green  sold  it  to  me.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  veteran's  life  the  "  Nassau  " 
had  been  scarcely  used.    It  was  always  scrupulously  looked 


afler ;  and  the  only  fault  about  it  was  stiflhess,  which  was 
owing  to  the  numerous  coats  of  oil  it  had  received. 

A  long  time  since,  I  tried  experiments  on  balloon  silk, 
with  a  view  of  removing  the  varnish,  and  I  succeeded  in 
doing  60  by  a  process  which  does  not  injure  it.  The 
"  Nassau  "  wa«  submitted  to  this  cleansing  ordeal,  and  it 
came  out  uncommonly  well. 

When  I  called  Mr.  Green's  attention  to  this,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  in  the  year  1870,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  what  I  bad  achieved,  and  observed,  on  han<lling  the 
renovated  silk,  that  what  I  had  done  to  "  Old  Bess  "  was 
next  to  a  miracle. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  re- 
store the  elasticity  of  this  old  acquaintance  were  owing  to 
something  approaching  to  affection.  I  recollect,  as  a  boy, 
seeing  the  first  ascent  of  the  "  Nassau  "  in  the  year  1836, 
when,  for  splendor  and  dimensions,  it  was  pronounced  un- 
approachable. For  the  next  decade  I  watched  this  balloon 
narrowly  in  all  its  wanderings.  When  it  crossed  over  to 
Nassau,  with  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Green;  I  hap[>ened  to  be  in  Amsterdam ;  but  so  eacer  was 

1  for  minute  details,  that  I  allowed  no  rest  to  my  brother 
until  he  translated  from  Dutch  an  account  of  the  voyage. 

Equally  exciting  was  the  parachute  descent  of  Mr. 
Cocking,  in  the  year  1837.  This,  too,  I  witnessed  ;  but 
never  expected  that  the  basket  in  which  he  was  killeid,  as 
well  as  the  balloon  from  which  he  descended,  would  be  mv 
property  ultimately  ;  and  that  although  it  would  be  as  it 
were  buried  for  a  term  of  years,  yet  it  was  destined  for 
resuscitation,  and  to  figure  once  more  under  my  own  man- 
agement. 

When  the  "Nassau"  was    ordered  out   on  September 

2  2d,  the  associations,  particularly  in  my  own  mind,  were 
of  no  ordinary  description.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find 
what  intense  interest  a  peep  at  this  old  public  servant 
elicited.  Although  no  one  had  the  least  intimation  of  what 
was  about  to  take  place,  since  there  was  really  no  time  for 
that,  still  a  goodly  few  congregated ;  and  conversation 
naturally  reverted  to  old  times,  as  well  as  to  old  and  mod- 
ern balloons. 

The  inflation  proceeded  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
gas-works  at  Hornsey,  and  80,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were 
supplied  in  less  than  an  hour.  A  pipe  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter had  been  specially  laid  on  by  Mr.  Fish,  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  get  off  on  that  day,  the  sky  being  clear,  and  the 
wind  east,  which  was  the  point  I  wished  for. 

As  my  companions,  Mr.  Philip  Ashton,  Dr.  Irvine,  and 
Mr.  Bowdler,  were  already  on  the  ground,  no  time  was 
lost  in  adjusting  the  fan  made  by  the  latter  gentleman,  and 
the  moment  my  assistant,  Mr.  Barker,  reported  that  he  bad 
stowed  away  twenty  bags  of  ballast,  each  containing  fifty 
pounds  of  sand,  the  trigger  was  pulled,  and  we  rose  majes- 
tically in  the  direction  of  the  Alexandra  Palace.  We  could 
perceive,  from  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  clusters  of  moving 
dots  as  busy  as  bees,  building  up  the  brickwork  of  this 
structure. 

On  ascending,  the  current  was  east,  our  barometer  stood 
at  30.50,  and  the  thermometer  at  61.  At  4.40,  we  fell  in 
with  a  northeasterly  breeze ;  this  took  us  in  a  somewhat 
circuitous  direction  round  Hampstead,  Kensington,  and 
Chelsea.  By  6.18  the  "  Nassau  "  was  bearing  nearly  due 
south ;  we  were  then  just  upou  10,000  feet  high.  We 
should  here  have  felt  the  famous  westerly  stream,  and  in 
order  to  keep  within  its  prescribed  range,  Mr.  Bowdler's 
fan  was  set  to  work  ;  but  at  first  a  slight  descent  took 
plSbe,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  screw  was  working 
the  wrong  way ;  directly  it  was  reversed,  a  rise  of  100  feet 
was  registered  by  the  barometer,  and  we  then  mounted 
higher,  and  continued  working  at  ihe  wheels  whenever  the 
least  tendency  to  dip  was  manifested. 

I  should  here  explain  that  the  fan  was  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  deflecting  my  smallest  balloon  (capacity  18,000 
feet)  from  the  direct  course  of  the  wind :  owing  to  illness  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascend  so  often  as  in  former  years,  so 
that  I  have  been  prevented  from  personally  superintending 
the  application  of  this  apparatus.  We  now  brought  it  into 
operation  merely  to  cause  a  gentle  rise  whenever  there  was 
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a  downward  tendency ;  so  that  it  was  only  required  for 
auxiliary  aid,  and  was  set  for  causing  vertical  ascent ;  it 
was  not,  moreover,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  "  Nas- 
sau," but  it  produced  some  useful  effects,  although  I  cannot 
speak  yet  of  its  action  horizontally. 

Looking  up  to  see  what  indications  there  were  as  to  the 
wind  above,  I  noticed  that  the  feathery  cloud  streamers 
showed  a  bearing  from  north  to  south  ;  it  was  fair  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  atmosphere  above  was  partaking 
of  the  same  current  as  that  in  which  we  moved  at  our 
highest  point. 

The  metropolis  being  spread  out  on  our  eastern  side,  a 
bird's  eye  or  rather  aeronautic  familiarity  with  the  objects 
beneath  enabled  me  to  mark  our  course  most  distinctly. 
When  the  setting  sun  shed  his  lustrous  rays  on  the  old 
•'  Nassau,"  and  the  hum  of  London  sounded  deep  and  sol- 
emn, I  could  but  reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of  population, 
size,  and  activity,  which  was  observable  since  first  our 
venerable  balloon  passed  over  the  chief  city  in  the  world. 
From  Vauxhall  Gardens  to  the  green  fields  was,  in  those 
days,  a  tolerable  distance  ;  but  how  vast  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  houses,  bridges,  squares,  crescents,  and  suburban 
districts  since  the  memorable  maiden  trip  of  our  trusty  air- 
ship !  The  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Alexandra  were  not 
then  the  great  northern  and  southern  landmarks  of  our 
metropolitan  outskirts;  the  Victoria  Docks  and  North 
Woolwich  had  not  sprung  into  being  ;  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand and  their  town  residences  were  nearer  Bow  Bells;  and 
Big  Ben  had  not  vibrated  with  St.  Paul's  the  tell-tale 
peals  ot  fleeting  time. 

After  the  sun  had  set,  we  watched  the  more  sombre  as- 
pect of  the  distant  landscape  :  large  woods  were  beneath, 
and  the  shades  of  evening  gathering  fast,  so  that  a  sharp 
lookout  for  open  country  was  necessary.  There  was  an 
ample  reserve  of  ballast ;  indeed,  we  could  have  kept  up 
all  night ;  but  the  object  of  the  trip  being  gained,  a  gentle 
descent  was  made  just  over  the  range  of  hills  between  Rei- 
gate  and  Boxbill,  near  Buckland,  in  Surrey. 

In  order  further  to  meet  the  arguments  put  forth  as  to  a 
constant  westerly  wind  at  great  heights,  I  shall  supplement 
my  previous  remarks  with  a  small  array  of  accomplished 
facts,  which  will  speak  for  themselves. 

We  will  commence  with  two  ascents  made  in  the  "  Nas- 
sau "  in  the  year  1838.  Mr.  Green  says  :'•  On  first  rising 
from  Vauxhall  Gardens,  we  took  a  northeasterly  direction; 
the  line  soon  changed,  and  we  passed  over  Dalston,  Lea 
Bridge,  and  Epping,  leaving  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  on  our 
left.  At  this  period  we  had  attained  our  greatest  elevation 
—  namely,  three  and  a  half  miles."  The  prevailing  wind 
must  have  been  southwest. 

In  a  second  high  ascent,  made  on  September  10th,  Mr. 
Green  says  that  "  the  direction  we  took  on  leaving  the  gar- 
dens was  northeast  ;  but  on  reaching  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet,  another  current  took  us,  and  we  were  driven 
back  due  south."  The  descent  this  time  took  place  near 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  A  north-north-west  wind  must  have 
taken  them  in  this  direction. 

In  the  year  1857,  on  June  15th,  I  made  a  balloon  voy- 
age from  Woolwich  to  Tivistock,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  in 
five  hours.    The  wind  throughout  was  east-north-east. 

The  trip  to  Nassau  was  made  with  a  northwesterly 
breeze;"  that  by  M.  Nadar  to  Hanover  required  a  south- 
westerly current. 

On  September  5th,  1862,  Mr.  Glaisher  and  T,  in  the 
highest  exploration  ever  accomplished  by  nearly  two  mijgs, 
travelled  with  a  northeasterly  current. 

On  August  21st,  in  the  same  year,  after  keeping  my  bal- 
loon all  night  in  a  field  at  Hendon.  we  reascended  at  4.30 
A.  M.,  and  witnessed  sunrise  ;  we  reached  nearly  three  miles 
high,  and  descended  near  Biggleswade,  so  that  we  trav- 
elled north. 

On  April  17th,  1863,  we  started  from  the  Crystal  Palace, 
went  up  24,000  feet,  but  had  to  drop  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  near  Nowhaven,  as  a  northerly  wind  had 
nearly  driven  us  out  to  sea. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Green's  ascents  with  Mr.  Welsh,  he  landed 
near  Folkestone  ;  at  another  time  he  came  down  i^Cam- 


bridgeshire.  Now  all  these  journeys  exceeded  two  miles 
in  elevation,  but  not  one  tends  to  corroborate  the  theory 
of  a  westerly  zone. 

On  September  25th,  three  days  after  my  own  ascent  from 
Hornsey,  Mr.  King,  an  American  aeronaut,  made  an  ascent 
three  miles  high  from  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  which  is 
fully  described  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  September  29th. 

"'The  wind  was  southeast  at  starting,  but  the  upper  air 
currents  moved  in  a  northeasterly  direction." 

We  have  now  another  link  in  the  chain. 

The  veritable  start  of  Messrs.  Donaldson,  Ford,  and  Lunt, 
on  October  6th,  "  going  east,"  was  all  very  well  for  a  be- 
ginning, but  no  sooner  had  the  "  Daily  Graphic  "  faced  the 
vast  Atlantic  than  it  recoiled  as  it  were  from  the  venture 
and  wheeled  round  towards  Connecticut,  where  a  hap-haz- 
ard  jump  of  thirty  feet  terminated  the  Great  American 
Balloon  Expedition. 


ASHANTEE   SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  great  tradition  of  the  Ashantees  refers  to  the  Crea- 
tion, and  is  called  by  travellers  the  Legend  of  the  Calabash 
and  the  Book.  It  'is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  implies  a 
very  early  conviction  of  the  intellectual  inftriority  of  the 
black  to  the  white  races.  They  say  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world  God  created  three  white  and  three  black  men, 
with  an  equal  number  of  women  of  each  color.  He  then 
resolved,  according  to  the  best  missionary  version  of  the 
letrend,  in  order  that  they  might  be  left  without  complaint, 
to^llow  them  to  fix  their  own  destiny  by  giving  them  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil.  A  large  box  or  calabash  was,  in 
consequence,  placed  upon  the  ground,  together  with  a 
sealed  paper  or  letter.  The  black  men  had  the  first  choice, 
and  took  the  calabash,  expectin^^  that  it  contained  all  that 
was  desirable;  but,  upon  opening  it,  they  found  only  a 
piece  of  gold,  some  iron,  and  several  other  metals,  of  which 
they  did°not  know  the  use.  The  white  men  opened  the 
paper  or  letter,  and  it  told  them  everything.  All  this  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  Africa,  in  which  country,  it 
is  believed,  God  left  the  blacks,  with  the  choice  which  their 
avarice  had  prompted  them  to  make,  under  the  care  of  in- 
ferior or  subordinate  deities ;  but  conducted  the  whites  to 
the  water-side,  where  He  communicated  with  them  every 
night,  and  taught  them  to  build  a^  small  vessel,  which 
carried  them  To  another  country,  whence  after  a  long 
period,  they  returned  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise 
to  barter  with  the  blacks,  whose  perverse  choice  of  gold,  in 
preference  to  the  knowledge  of  letters,  had  doomed  them  to 
inferiority. 

The  debased  divinities  worshipped  by  the  Ashantees  are 
called  by  Europeans,  Fetish,  from  a  Portuguese  word  for 
witchcraft,  but  the  Ashantees  themselves  call  them  Bosum, 
Suman,  or  Tano,  which  means  sacred.  These  fetishes  seem 
to  be  worshipped  from  terror,  and  it  is  to  avert  their  anger 
that  blood  is  offered  them  in  such  terrible  abundance. 
They  are  supposed  to  frequently  inhabit  rivers,  like  the 
Scotch  kelpie,  who,  in  his  desire  for  victims,  evidently  be- 
trays his  pagan  origin.  The  rivers  Tando,  Adirai,  and  the 
Prah  are  favorite  fetishes  of  the  Ashantees.  Thus,  in  one 
of  those  poetical  and  Homeric  rants  which  the  Ashantee 
warriors  deliver  when  extolling  the  power  of  their  king,  a 
chieftain,  describing  the  impossibility  of  any  escape  for  his 
enemies,  cried  :  "  If  they  run  to  the  Adirai  River  it  is  the 
king's  fetish,  and  will  kill  them.  They  cannot  either  i)a8S 
the"~Tando."  The  Prah,  another  of  these  fetishes,  is  called 
Bosumprah,  —  sacred  river.  According  to  Mr.  Beecham, 
this  river  gushes  from  a  large  gaping  rock  about  half- 
way up  the  side  of  a  mount  (in,  near  a  little  town  called 
Samtasu.  Here  the  god  is  supposed  to  specially  dwell,  and 
show  his  most  potent  influences,  just  as  the  river  gods  of 
the  Greeks  were  worshipped  at  fountain  heads. 

It  is  at  such  places  that  the  natives  offer  sacrifices.  On 
the  north  bank  of  the  Prah,  at  ihe  ford  where  it  is  crossed 
on  the  road  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  there  is  a  fetish  house, 
where  the  Ashantee  traveller  makes  oblations  to  the  river 
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god  iMjfore  he  dan-s  to  plunge  into  the  stream.  The  Sakunii 
a  small  river  about  Tour  miles  wuHtw.ird  from  Ac  ra,  im  a 
great  fetish  with  the  inhabitants,  who  ascribe  to  it  all  the 
blessings  they  obtain  and  all  their  escapes  from  evil.  They 
are  always  sinj^ini^  its  pniisos,  and  it  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  fipeak  disrespectfully  of  it  anywhere  near  Accra. 
Lakes  and  pools  have  also  their  fetiches.  At  Coomassie 
they  regard  the  Lake  Echni  as  the  guardian  deity  of  their 
capital.  At  Cape  Coast  Town  two  ponds,  named  Papra- 
tah  and  Btiakun,  are  deified,  the  former  especially,  as  it  has 
so  often  supplied  the  Fantee  inhabitants  with  water  when 
besieged  by  their  enemies  the  Ashantees.  Remarkable 
mountains  and  rocks  are  also  worshippt^l  by  the  Ashantees 
and  their  neighbors.  The  v\\!S\'  on  which  Cape  Coast  Cas- 
tle stands  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  great  fetish 
called  Tahbil,  and  when  the  sea  breaks  loudly  against  the 
foot  of  it  the  natives  say  "  The  god  is  firing."  Some  kinds 
of  trees  are  also  regarded  as  fetishes,  and  are  always  left 
untouched  by  the  axe,  when  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  is  cleared  for  cultivation. 

The  animal  creation  supplies  many  fetishes.  Leopards, 
panthers,  wolves,  and  serpents,  as  powers  of  evil,  and  hos- 
tile to  man,  are  especially  venerated,  and  regarded  as  mes- 
sengers and  representatives  of  the  gods.  At  Dix  Cove  the 
crocodile  obtains  divine  honors,  as  it  once  did  in  Egypt. 
There  was  formerly  one  kept  in  a  pond  near  the  fort,  and 
any  traveller  was  allowed  to  see  it  if  he  would  go  to  the 
expense  of  bringing  a  white  fowl  and  a  bottle  of  spirits. 
The  fetishman  went  to  the  pond,  and  called  the  crocodile 
by  a  peculiar  noise  which  he  made  with  his  mouth.  The 
crocodile  instantly  ran  to  the  fetishman,  who,  when  the 
animal  came  within  two  or  three  feet,  threw  the  fowl  into 
the  monster's  gaping  mouth,  and  then  poured  a  small  liba- 
tion of  rum  upon  the  ground.  If  there  was  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  fetishman  in  throwing  the  fowl,  the  crocodile 
would  instantly  pursue  any  person  present  who  was  dressed 
in  white,  till  the  fowl  was  tossed  to  him. 

Some  years  ago,  the  fowl  having  escaped  into  the  bush, 
the  crocodile  pursued  two  European  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  and  would  have  attacked  them,  had  not  a  dog 
luckily  crossed  his  path,  and  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  hisHero- 
cious  hunger.  He  would  frequently  carry  oflf  sheep  and 
dogs,  and  attack  children  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pond. 
The  predecessor  of  this  crocodile  had  grown  so  tame,  that 
be  would  leave  his  pond  and  visit  the  houses  of  the  fetish- 
man and  the  king,  Xo  claim  his  white  fowl  for  dinner. 

In  Fantee,  the  country  the  Ashantees  have  so  long^ 
devastated,  there  is  a  place  called  Embrotan,  where  the 
inhabitants  carefully  preserve  a  number  of  flies  in  a  small 
temple,  and  regard  them  as  a  fetish.  The  Gold  Coast  peo- 
ple worship  rudely-carved  idols,  with  tinsel  eyes,  and  crowns 
of  shells,  and  also  venerate  images  of  birds  and  beasts,  which 
they  smear  with  red  ochre. 

Of  these  fetishes  some  are  tutelar  deities  of  the  nation, 
like  the  great  fetish  at  Abrah,  in  the  Braffo  country. 
Others  protect  and  favor  particular  towns.  The  Cape 
Coast  people,  who  are  peculiarly  superstitious,  pride  them- 
selves on  being  guarded  by  seventy-seven  fetishes.  Every 
house,  indeed,  has  at  least  one  small  temple,  built  of  mud 
or  swish,  in  round,  square,  or  oblong  form.  These  round 
fetish  houses  are  mere  huts  of  poles  tied  together  at  the 
top,  and  then  thatched.  Like  the  idolaters  of  Canaan,  the 
Gold  Coast  people  never  built  a  fetish  house  without  at  the 
same  time  planting  a  grove. 

Every  fetishman  or  priest,  moreover,  has  his  private 
fetishes  in  his  own  house.  "  William  de  Graft,"  says  Mr. 
Beecham,  "  describes  one  of  those  private  collections,  which 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  as  consisting  of 
images  of  men,  one  of  a  bird,  stones  encircled  with  strings, 
large  lumps  of  cinders  from  an  iron  furnace,  calabashes,  and 
bundles  of  sticks  tied  together  with  strings.  All  these 
were  stained  with  red  ochre,  and  rubbed  over  with  eggs. 
They  were  placed  on  a  square  platform,  and  shrouded  by  a 
curtain  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  Then  there  are  the  domes- 
tic fetishes,  for,  like  the  Romans,  the  natives  have  their 
penates,  or  household  gods.  These  are,  in  some  cases, 
small  images  ;  in  others  a  stone,  about  a  foot  square,  with 


a  bamboo  string  tied  round  it,  or  a  calabash  containing  a 
string  of  beads.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  the 
materials,  red  ochre  and  eggs  are  invariably  tlie  covering. 
Tliese  household  fetishes  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  a  house,  by  the  door,  but  most  frecpiently  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  within,  covered  by  a  curtain." 

The  natives,  according  to  the  missionaries,  do  not  seem 
to  regard  these  stones  and  cinders  a«  gods,  but  only  look  at 
them  as  consecrated  objects  which  spiritual  and  intelligent 
beings  sometimes  condescend  to  enter.  They  also  believe 
that  the  fetishes  frequently  render  themselves  visible  to 
mortals.  The  great  fetish  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  Rock  is 
said  to  come  forth  at  night  in  superhuman  size,  and  dressed 
in  white,  to  chase  away  the  evil  spirits.  When  M.  Dupuis 
showed  the  King  of  Asbantee  the  moving  shadows  in  the 
magic  lantern,  the  king  took  them  for  fetishes,  clutched 
hold  of  Dupuis,  and  was  afraid  to  be  left  alone  with  them 
in  the  dark.  How  far  the  higher  notions  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent Ashantees  accord  with  the  materialism  of  their  more 
degraded  countrymen  we  know  not,  but  the  latter  certainly 
consider  their  fetishes  to  be  of  both  sexes,  and  to  require 
foo<l. 

The  notion  of  a  future  state  universally  prevails.  It  is 
believed  that  after  death  the  soul  parses  into  another  world, 
where  it  exists  in  a  state  of  consciousness  and  activity. 
They  say  it  is  like  the  wind,  and  can  come  into  a  room 
when  the  doors  are  closed,  and  there  is  no  visible  entrance. 
They  firmly  believe  that  the  spirits  of  dead  persons  fre- 
quently appear  to  the  living.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
clergyman,  who  spent  some  time  on  the  Gold  Coast  more 
than  a  century  ago,  although  evidently  not  disposed  to  be 
over  credulous  upon  the  subject,  mentions  the  following 
circumstance,  which  he  had  from  good  authority :  "  A 
caboceer,  walking  one  day  to  a  neighboring  croom  or  town 
along  the  sea-sands,  saw  a  man  before  ^im  coming  forward 
in  great  haste,  whom  he  was  well  acquainted  with:  and  as 
he  drew  near,  being  still  intent  up)on  his  speed,  he  called  to 
him  to  stop  a  little.  The  other,  making  signs  that  he  was 
in  a  hurry,  ran  past  him,  and  continued  his  pace.  When 
he  came  to  the  town,  finding  a  concourse  of  people  in  the 
market-place,  he  asked  the  reason  of  it,  and  was  told  that 
such  a  man's  hea'l  had  just  then  been  taken  off.  He  said 
it  could  not  be,  for  he  had  met  him  on  the  way,  and  spoken 
to  him.  But  the  answer  was  made  that  it  was  so,  and  if  he 
questioned  the  truth  of  it,  he  might  see  the  parts  of  him, 
and  be  convinced  by  his  own  eyes." 

"  The  people  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
relatives  exercise  a  guardian  care  over  them,  and  they  will 
frequently,"  says  Mr.  Beecham,  "  stand  over  the  graves  of 
their  deceased  friends,  and  invoke  their  spirits  to  protect 
them  and  their  children  from  harm.  It  is  imagined  that 
the  spirit  lingers  about  the  house  some  time  after  death. 
If  the  children  be  ill,  the  illness  is  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  mother  having  embraced  them.  Elderly 
women  are  often  heard  to  offer  a  kind  of  prayer  to  the 
spirit  of  a  departed  parent,  begging  it  either  to  go  to  its  rest, 
or  at  least  to  protect  the  family  by  keeping  off  evil  spirits, 
instead  of  injuring  the  children  or  other  members  of  the 
family  by  its  touch.  The  ghosts  of  departed  enemies  are 
considered  by  the  people  as  bad  spirits,  which  have  power 
to  injure  them.  The  gloom  of  the  forest  is  supposed  to  be 
the  haunt  or  abode  of  the  evil  spirits  ;  and  travellers  into 
the  interior  have  mentioned  that  when  overtaken  on  their 
journey  by  the  night,  their  native  attendants  have  mani- 
fested great  fear,  and  have  made  the  forest  resound  again 
with  their  shouts  and  yells,  uttered  with  the  intent  to  drive 
the  evil  spirits  away." 

One  of  the  most  degraded  beliefs  of  the  Ashantees  and 
Fantees  is  the  notion  that  the  future  world  exactly  re- 
sembles this,  and  that  the  future  life  is,  in  fact,  merely  the 
present  one  over  again,  with  all  its  sorrows  and  all  its  ani- 
mal wants.  This  fatal  belief  leads,  on  the  death  of  a  chief, 
to  the  wholesale  murder  of  his  wives  and  attendants,  and  is 
productive  of  ceaseless  bloodshed. 

The  Ashantees  and  Fantees  firmly  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  devil,  whom  they  call  Abonsum.  This  evil 
being  is  supposed  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  purposes  of  mis- 
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chief  ;  so  -when  a  person  rises  from  his  seat,  his  attendants 
are  accustomed  immediately  to  lie  down  upon  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  devil  from  slipping  into  their  master's  place. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  ii  does 
not  appear  that,  says  Beecham,  the  devil  is  worshipped  by 
the  Fantees  and  Ashantees ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  annually' 
driven  away  on  the  Gold  Coast,  with  great  form  and 
ceremony.  This  custom  is  observed  at  Cape  Coast  Town, 
about  the  end  of  August.  Preparation  is  made  for  the 
ceremony  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  as  the  hour  of  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  draws  nigh,  the  people  are  seen 
collecting  in  groups  in  the  streets,  armed  with  sticks, 
muskets,  and  other  weapons ;  at  the  instant  when  the  eight 
o'clock  gun  is  fired  from  the  castle,  a  tremendous  shouting, 
accompanied  with  the  firing  of  muskets,  breaks  forth  from 
all  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  people  rush  into  their  houses, 
and  beat  about  with  their  sticks  in  every  corner,  shouting 
and  hallooing  with  all  their  strength.  This  sudden  out- 
burst of  all  kinds  of  noises  often  alarms  Europeans  who 
have  recently  arrived,  inducing  them  to  suppose  that  an 
enemy  has  attacked  the  place.  When  it  is  imagined  that 
the  devil  is  excluded  from  all  the  houses,  a  simultaneous 
rush  is  made  outside  of  the  town,  and  the  people  in  a 
body  pursue  the  invisible  enemy,  with  lighted  .flambeaux, 
shouts,  and  the  firing  of  muskets,  until  it  is  concluded  that 
he  is  completely  routed  and  put  to  flight.  After  this 
achievement  they  return,  and,  in  some  of  the  towns,  the 
women  proceed  to  wash  and  purify  their  wooden  and 
earthen  vessels,  to  prevent  the  devil  from  returning  to  their 
houses. 

To  call  another  "devil"  is  a  very  great  insult,  and 
should  the  person  who  has  thus  been  abused  shortly  after 
die,  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit 
in  the  person  who  insulted  him.  When  such  a  circum- 
stance occurs,  painful  results  generally  follow,  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  do  not  fail  to  seek  satisfaction. 

The  Ashantees  observe  a  Sabbatical  day,' but  it  is  not  the 
same  day  observed  by  the  neighboring  nations.  Along  the 
coast,  and  in  Ashantee,  the  regular  fetish  day  is  Tuesday. 
On  this  day  the  people  wear  white  garments,  and  mark 
their  faces,  and  sometimes  their  arms,  with  white  clay. 
They  also  rest  from  labor,  believing  that,  if  they  went  to 
the  plantation,  the  fetish  would  be  sure  to  send  a  leopard 
or  panther  to  punish  them. 

The  Ashantees  are  great  believers  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  and  our  generals  would  do  well  to  remember  this, 
and  to  choose  ill-omened  days  on  which  to  give  them 
battle.  The  number  of  lucky  days  in  their  year  they  esti- 
mate at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  This  belief  should  be  turned  into  great  account  by 
our  men,  as  on  evil  days  the  Ashantees  will  not  hold 
councils,  march,  or  engage  the  enemy.  The  preparatory 
religious  ceremonials  required  before  a  battle  can  only  be 
celebrated  on  auspicious  days.  Some  months,  such  as 
September,  contain  more  fortunate  days  than  others. 

The  fetish  men  and  women  (priests  and  priestesses)  are 
a  numerous  class.  Thus  at  the  chief  Ashantee  fetish  house 
there  are  fifty  resident  priests  of  the  superior  class.  There 
are  also  fetish  friars,  or  itinerant  priests,  who  tramp  in 
search  of  employment.  The  priestly  office  is  not  necessarily 
hereditary.  Children  are  often  apprenticed  to  the  fetish- 
men,  and  educated  by  them  as  priests.  Sometimes  fanatics 
or  rogues  declare  that  the  fetish  has  suddenly  seized  them, 
and  a  series  of  convulsive  .fits  proclaim  them  chosen  for  the 
priesthood. 

The  fetishmen  depend  upon  voluntary  contributions  and 
on  a  share  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  deities.  These 
offerings  are  often  considerable,  the  King  of  Ashantee  gen- 
erally giving  two  ounces  of  gold.  The  priests  also  obtain 
large  sums  by  surrendering  to  their  masters  slaves  who 
have  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  fetish  house.  By  an  old 
custom  any  slave  can  desert  his  master  and  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  fetish,  and  in  Ashantee  any  master 
who  took  his  runaway  slave  from  the  fetish  house  would 
consider  the  death  of  his  whole  family  as  certain.  But 
the  mercenarr  priests,  unwilling  to  interfere  with  slavery, 
and  greedy  for  gold,  will  surrender  a  slave  on  the  pay- 


ment of  two  ounces  of  gold  and  four  sheep,  and  absolve 
the  master  from  all  evil  consequences. 

The  Ashantees  believe  firmly  that  all  evils  that  afflict 
men  are  produced  by  supernatural  means,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  supernatural  agency.  The  fetishes,  they  say, 
send  misfortunes,  and  the  interposition  of  the  deities  must 
be  sought  through  the  medium  of  the  priests,  their  friends 
and  ministers.  To  maintain  their  power  the  fetishmen 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  information  of  all  kinds.  They 
employ  spies  and  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to 
collect  news  and  family  secrets.  When  a  fetishman,  on  his 
travels,  enttrs  a  new  town,  he  will  always  shut  himself  up 
for  a  few  days  in  religious  seclusion,  till  by  secret  inquiries 
he  has  discovered  who  is  sick,  and  what  is  going  on  among 
the  principal  inhabitants.  He  thus  learns  to  astonish  his 
dupes,  and  to  strengthen  his  priestly  power.  The  fetish- 
men work  together  and  supply  each  other  with  information. 
They  also  study  medicine,  and  their  knowledge  of  herbs 
and  plants  tends  to  increase  their  repute  for  wisdom  and 
supernatural  power. 

The  Ashantees  are  strict  in  their  daily  religious  ob- 
servances. Every  morning  the  master  of  a  household 
takes  water  in  a  calabash,  and  pours  it  on  the  ground  be- 
fore the  door  of  his  house,  praying  to  the  fetish  to  wash  his 
face  that  he  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  watch  over  the 
household  on  that  day.  Sometimes  an  offering  of  a  fowl 
is  made.  When  Mr.  Dupuis  was  on  his  journey  to  Coo- 
massie,  he  was  aroused  from  sleep  one  morning  at  an  early 
hour,  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped  for  the  night,  by 
the  entrance  of  a  man,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  the 
master  of  the  house,  with  a  present  for  his  tutelary  god, 
which  in  this  case  happened  to  be  a  tree,  growing  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment  where  he  (Dupuis)  lodged.  The 
offering,  which  consisted  of  a  white  and  speckled  fowl,  and 
a  small  calabash  containing  a  little  corn  and  plantain, 
steeped  in  a  fluid  looking  like  blood,  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  placed  on  the  ground,  close  by  the  tree ;  but 
afterwards,  the  members  of  the  fowl  were  severed  from 
each  other,  and  suspended  by  a  piece  of  cotton-yarn  upon 
one  of  the  lowest  branches.  A  blackish  fluid,  contained 
in  another  calabash,  was  then  poured  out  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  as  a  libation,  during  the  recital  of  a  prayer  which 
Dupuis  did  not  understand.  The  washing  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  with  a  coloring  made  from  gray  and  white  clay, 
concluded  the  ceremony. 

Before  eating  or  drinking  by  an  Ashantee  man,  a  little 
of  the  liquid  and  a  portion  of  the  food  are  thrown  on  the 
ground,  as  offerings  to  the  fetish  and  the  spirits  of  departed 
relatives.  Application,  says  Beecham,  is  made  to  the 
fetishes  for  counsel  and  aid  iii  every  domestic  and  public 
emergency.  When  persons  find  occasion  to  consult  a 
private  fetishman  they  take  a  present  of  rum  and  gold- 
dust,  and  proceed  to  his  house.  He  receives  the  present, 
and  either  puts  a  little  of  the  rum  on  the  heads  of  his 
various  images,  or  pours  a  small  quantity  on  the  ground 
before  the  platform  as  an  offering  to  the  whole  pantheon  ; 
then  taking  a  brass  pan  with  water  in  it,  he  sits  down  with 
the  pan  between  himself  and  the  fetishes ;  and  the  inquir- 
ers also  seat  themselves  to  await  the  result.  Having  made 
these  preparatory  arrangements,  looking  earnestly  into  the 
water,  he  begins  to  snap  his  fingers,  and,  addressing  the 
fetish,  extols  his  power,  saying  that  people  have  arrived  to 
consult  him,  and  requesting  him  to  come  and  give  the 
desired  answer.  After  a  time  the  man  is  wrought  up, 
like  Virgil's  Sibyl,  into  a  state  of  fury  ;  he  shakes  violently, 
and  foams  at  the  mouth.  This  is  to  intimate  that  the 
fetish  has  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  himself  (the  African 
spiritualist)  is  no  longer  the  speaker,  but  that  the  fetish 
uses  his  mouth,  and  speaks  by  him.  He  growls  like  a 
tiger,  and  asks  the  worshippers  for  rum.  After  drinking 
he  inquires  what  they  have  come  for.  They  then  tell  him 
their  sorrow ;  a  relative  is  ill.  They  have  done  all  they 
could,  but  in  vain,  and,  knowing  he  is  a  great  fetish,  they 
have  sought  his  aid.  He  expresses  a  hope  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  help  them,  and  says,  "  I  go  up  to  see."  The 
fetish  is  then  supposed  to  leave  the  priest  and  ascend  to 
YankumpoD,   the   Supreme  Being,   to   intercede  for   the 
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sufferer.  After  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes  the  fetiMbman 
replies  to  the  inquiries.  The  popular  belief  is  that  fetishes 
have  four  eyes,  and  can  therefore  see  better  than  mortals, 
and  that  they  go  up  into  the  sky  to  look  round  and  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  means  of  cure. 

When  ji  great  chief  is  ill  or  a  calamity  has  fallen  on  a 
town,  all  the  inhabitants  repair  to  the  principal  fetish 
house  to  propitiate  the  fetish,  who  is  supposed  to  be  angry 
at  the  non-presentation  of  offerings,  and  has  therefore 
either  sent  the  affliction,  or  permitted  some  evil  spirit  to 
inflict  it  upon  them.  The  priests  generally  trace  most 
misfortunes  to  the  neglect  of  some  religious  ceremonial. 
On  these  great  occasions  the  sacred  drums  are  alwayi 
brought  out  into  the  grove  of  the  temple.  They  arc  made 
of  large  hollow  calabashes  covered  with  goat's  skin,  and 
are  beaten  with  the  hands. 

The  priest  then  commences  a  fetish  song,  a  wild  sort  of 
incantation  in  which  the  people  join,  while  they  beat  the 
fetish  drums,  and  the  attendant  fetishmen  dance  frantically. 
The  priests  then  become  excited  to  frenzy,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  inspired  and  capable  of  delivering  oracles.  Previous  to 
his  beginning  to  speak  the  priest  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
drums,  and  silence  ensues.  Having  ended  his  communica- 
tion he  commences  another  song,  and  the  former  scene  is 
renewed.  Afler  a  length  of  time,  perhaps  when  fatigued, 
the  priest  dances  very  slowly,  and  delivers  his  oracle  to  the 
people  as  he  passes  softly  by  them.  On  some  of  these 
occasions  he  will  rush  out  of  the  circle,  and  run  into  the 
house  of  a  principal  person,  to  tell  him  what  to  do  in  order 
to  avtrt  some  evil  which  he  foresees  is  coming  upon  the 
family,  and  for  such  intimations  he  does  not  fail  to  receive 
the  usual  present. 

It  has  been  stated,  says  a  traveller,  that  some  of  the 
fetish  houses  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  with  long  sticks 
or  poles  placed  in  the  ground,  tied  together  at  the  top  and 
thatched.  When  a  fetish  dance  takes  place  before  one  of 
these,  a  priest  places  himself  at  the  entrance  to  prevent  the 
people  looking  in.  They  are  told  that  when  the  fetish 
comes  down  to  his  temple,  they  will  see  the  hut  move. 
Ami,  sure  enough,  they  do.  As  the  drumming,  singing, 
and  dancing  proceed,  the  temple  begins  to  rock- back  wards 
and  forwards,  which  the  people  are  led  to  believe  is 
effected  by  the  fetish,  who  has  descended,  and  is  dancing 
upon  the  temple.  This  palpable  trick  is  managed  by  a 
fetishman,  who,  before  the  people  arrive,  hides  himself  on 
a  cross  seat  near  the  top  of  the  building,  where  he  is  able 
to  shake  the  whole  hut.  The  fetishman  on  guard  prevents 
any  discovery  of  the  trick  being  possible. 

Sometimes  the  priests  suddenly  announce  that  the  fetish 
has  come  upon  them,  and  rush  through  the  town  like  mad- 
men, eating  raw  eggs,  using  insane  gestures,  and  telling 
the  people  that  the  fetish  has  a  communication  to  make 
them.  On  this  summons  the  people  hurry  to  the  fetish 
house  with  presents,  and  the  oracles  are  delivered  with  the 
usual  drumming  and  dances. 

The  oracle  at  Abrah  used  to  he  the  great  resort  of  the 
Fantees.  Before  the  last  Ashantee  war,  a  number  of  aged 
fetishmen,  who  were  believed  to  be  immortal,  lived  in  a 
deep  and  almost  impervious  dell,  near  Abrah.  These  old 
men  were  supposed  to  have  intimate  converse  with  the 
fetish  and  the  departed  spirits  of  the  aged  and  wise. 
Addko,  the  chief  of  the  Braff  oes,  says  a  missionary  traveller, 
frequently  consulted  them,  either  in  his  own  person,  or 
through  his  head  fetishman ;  and  the  Fantees  afterwards 
attributed  the  success  of  the  Ashantees,  and  their  own  de- 
feats and  misfortunes,  to  their  disregard  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  oracle.  Abrah  is  now  in  ruins  ;  but  the  fetish  main- 
tains his  reputation,  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  fetish- 
men in  the  country,  who  advise  the  people  to  go  thither  in 
cases  of  great  emergency,  and  partly  by  means  of  the  in- 
formation conveyed  to  Abrah  by  the  agents  of  the  oracle. 
Frequently,  when  inquirers  go  from  a  distance,  they  are 
surprised  to  find  that  the  fetishmen  are  already  acquainted 
with  many  of  their  own  private  affairs  ;  and  often  it  hap- 
pens, that,  on  the  strength  of  the  secret  information  which 
they  have  obtained,  the  priests  send  such  messages  to  per- 
sons living  in  remote  places  as  tend  to  cherish  and  confirm 


the  popular  impression  that  they  possess  pupematural 
means  of  obtaining  information,  llie  |K;o|>le  throughout 
the  country  would  be  afraid,  were  they  diKpoKed,  to  Kpeak 
disrespectfully  of  the  Abrah  fetish. 
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Tub  shadow  of  a  great  name  has  passed  away.  For 
more  than  a  qaarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  no  more  than 
a  shadow,  and  the  present  generation  finds  some  difficulty 
in  realizing  the  fact  that  Abd-el-Kader  distjuieted  Paris 
and  challenged  all  the  might  of  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  One-and-twenty  years  ago,  however,  the 
state  of  things  was  already  so  changed  that  the  Prince 
President,  a  few  weeks  before  his  assumption  of  the  Im- 
perial  Crown,  was  able  to  perform  a  dignuSed  act  of  grace 
without  any  practical  risk,  by  decreeing  the  release  of  the 
once  dreaded  Emir.  Since  that  time  Abd-el-Kader  lias 
lived  a  retired  and  peaceful  life  in  his  Eastern  exile. 
During  his  later  yean  Abd-el-Ka<l«r  enjoyed  a  considera- 
ble pension  from  the  French  Government,  and  his  sympa- 
thies were  understood  to  have  turned  altogether  aside 
from  his  early  aspirations  for  inde[>endence.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  so  thoroughly  converted  as  to  feel  a  keen 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  which  had  conquered 
him.  When  he  was  received  as  a  guest  in  Pari«,  he  took 
apparent  delight  in  the  society  of  nis  conquerors,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  calamities  which 
overtook,  three  years  ago,  the  dynasty  that  had  given  him 
freedom  and  a  princely  welcome.  The  agony  of  France 
during  1871  was  complicated  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Kabyles,  and  if  this  movement  had  grown  more  formidable 
the  intervention,  on  the  side  of  France,  of  Abd  el-Kader, 
whose  name  was  still  a  power  with  his  countrymen,  would 
have  been  probably  solicited,  and  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  as  successfully  as  it  would  have  been  cheerfully 
used. 

The  history  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria  is  in 
substance  the  record  of  the  conflict  which  Abd-el-Kader 
waged  almost  single-handed  against  the  foremost  military 
nation  of  Europe.  Born  of  a  family  celebrated  for  sanctity, 
erudition,  and  illustrious  descent,  Abd-el-Kader  was  bred 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  "  Marabouts,"  and  inherited  a 
potent  influence,  partly  political  and  partly  religious,  over 
the  hot-blooded  tribes  of  his  kindred.  While  he  was  vet 
a  child  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  City  of  the  Prophet 
which  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Hadji."  After- 
wards he  studied  all  which  Arab  philosophy  reckons  to  be 
worth  guarding  of  human  wisdom,  in  the  schools  of  Egypt 
and  Morocco,  and  he  had  already  won  a  high  reputation 
when  the  invasion  of  Algiers  by  the  French  finally  broke 
the  power  of  the  Turkish  Deys  and  the  military  oligarchy 
whicn  upheld  them.  The  expulsion  of  the  i3ey  and  his 
Janissaries  was  not  regretted  by  the  Arab  population, 
whom  they  had  cruelly  oppressed  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
"  the  soldiers  of  civilization,"  as  an  eminent  French  writer 
designated  Marshal  Bourmont's  conquering  force,  wielded 
"  the  holy  bayonets  of  France  "  with  very  Tittle  regard  for 
justice  or  mercy.  The  Kabyles  and  Bedouins  were  irri- 
tated beyond  bearing  by  the  espionage  and  the  multiplied 
formalities  of  the  centralized  system  of  administration 
introduced  afler  the  Revolution  of  July.  The  cry  arose 
that  the  foreigners  were  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Faith,  and  after  months  of  spasmodic  struggles  Abd-el- 
Kader  put  himself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  "  Holy  War  " 
in  the  Province  of  Oran.  He  was  then  only  twenty-tour 
years  of  age. 

The  fatal  ferocity  and  violence  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  resorted  for  the  suppression  not  only  of  open  rebel- 
lion, but  of  suspected  disaffection  and  disorder,  drove  the 
Arabs  and  Kabyles  to  madness.  Abd-el-Kader  in  his  strong- 
hold at  Mascara  grew  stronger  every  day,  and  even  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  having  as 
its  aim  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Africa.  In 
1834  he  had  grown  so  strong  that,  afler  two  pitched  battles 
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in  which  the  French  suffered  severely,  the  latter  thought  it 
expedient  to  recop^nize  the  Emir  as  an  almost  independent 
ruler  in  Oran.  He,  however,  had  no  intention  of"  keeping 
the  peace,  and  in  1835,  when  his  power  had  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  whole  of  Western  Algeria,  he  again  encoun- 
tered the  foreigners  in  the  field,  and  compelled  General 
Trezgel  to  retreat.  The  French,  demoralized  and  bewil- 
dered, were  surrounded  by  Abd-el-Kader  in  the  plain  oi 
Makta  with  a  whirlwind  of  20,000  Arab  horsemen,  and 
suffered  a  shameful  defeat.  Immense  and  instant  efforts 
to  repair  the  disaster  were  undertaken  by  France,  and 
Marshal  Clausel  with  an  overwhelming  force  marched 
against  Mascara,  the  Emir's  stronghold,  which  he  burnt  to 
the  ground.  But  he  inflicted  no  real  loss  on  Abd-el-Kader, 
whose  light-armed  troopers  seemed  to  be  everywhere  to 
strike,  and  yet  themselves  to  evade  every  blow.  Chausel 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  a  much  greater  soldier, 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  was  soon  compelled  to  admit  the 
futility  of  the  French  tactics.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded 
in  May,  1837,  by  which  the  Emir  acknowledged  formally 
the  suzerainty  of  France,  but  was,  en  revanche,  recognized 
as  ruler  of  all  Western  Algeria,  except  half  a  dozen  cities 
and  the  fruitful  plain  of  the  Metidja. 

For  more  than  two  years  there  was  peace  between  the 
French  and  Abd-el-Kader.  The  former  were  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  Constantine;  the  latter  in  the  augmentation 
and  consolidation  of  his  military  force.  War  broke  out 
again  in  October,  1839,  and  Abd-el-Kader  swept  upon  the 
French  power  with  a  ferocious  resolution  and  resistless 
energy  paralleled  only  by  Hyder  Ali's  famous  descent  upon 
the  Oarnatic,  or  the  revolt  of  the  Sepoy  Army  in  Bengal. 
The  whole  fabric  of  French  authority  was  shattered  in  an 
hour,  and  the  European  population  found  no  safety,  no  cen- 
tre of  ttrength,  save  in  the  walled  cities  and  the  intrenched 
camps.  The  valor  of  the  European  troops  was  signally 
displayed ;  but  the  Arabs  were  not  driven  back  to  their 
mountainous  deserts  till  in  1841  Bugeaud  returned  to  the 
seat  of  war  with  full  powers,  large  reinforcements,  and  a 
desperate  purpose.  Then  began  that  terrible  warfare 
which  has  won  for  the  Algerian  veterans  of  France  a  doubt- 
ful fame.  An  army  of  100,000  men,  trained  in  the  newest 
school  of  civilized  war  and  armed  with  all  the  resources  of 
modern  science,  flung  themselves  on  the  brave  but  undisci- 
plined Arabs.  Scruples  of  mercy  and  tenderness  were 
energetically  cast  aside,  and  the  determination  to  strike 
terror  into  the  rebels  at  whatever  cost  to  humanity  was 
proclaimed  by  generals  and  eagerly  accepted  by  soldiers. 
Over  the  darker  deeds  of  that  furious  struggle  history  would 
willingly  throw  a  veil ;  but  justice  may  be  done  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  Bugeaud's  army  and  to  the  vigor  of  its  commander. 
Abd-el-Kader  fought  obstinately  and  bravely  for  empire 
and  independence,  but  his  power  was  steadily  beaten  down. 
One  by  one  his  strongholds  were  wrested  from  him  ;  his 
army  melted,  or  rather  was  worn  away,  and  before  Bugeaud 
had  been  a  twelvemonth  in  Algeria  he  had  driven  the 
.Emir  over  the  frontier  into  Morocco.  The  Moorish  Sultan 
was  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and  aided  Abd-el-Kader 
to  raise  another  army,  with  which  he  twice  invaded  the 
Algerian  territory.  He  was  defeated,  however,  both  by 
General  Bedeau  and  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and,  though  for 
some  years  he  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerrilla  war  on  the  bor- 
ders, his  hopes  rapidly  sank.  Bugeaud  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Moorish  intervention,  and  his  invading  army  de- 
cisively defeated  the  Sultan  on  the  Isly  in  August,  1844.  A 
treaty  was  the  result,  the  terms  including  the  expulsion  of 
Abd-el-Kadcr  from  Morocco.  Three  years  later,  in  spite  of 
dauntless  and  desperate  struggles,  the  troops  of  General 
Lamoriciere  succeeded  in  hunting  down  the  fallen  chief, 
who  surrendered  on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  into  exile  in  Egypt  or  Syria. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  was  Governor- General  of  Algeria 
when  this  capture  was  made.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged 
to  record  that  the  conditions  conceded  by  General  Lanio- 
ricierewhcn  Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  were  broken  by  the 
French  Government  for  "  reasons  of  State."  The  Emir 
was  removed  with  extraordinary  precautions  first  to  Toulon, 
tberice  to  Fort  Laimague,  from  that  to  Pau,  and  lastly  to 


the  beautiful  Castle  of  Amboise,  on  the  Loire.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  fortress  he  remained  till  his  release  by  the  Prince 
President  in  1852.  Having  bound  himself  by  oath  upon 
the  Koran  not  to  conspire  against  the  French  dominion  in 
Africa,  Abd-el-Kader  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Brussa  in 
Anatolia,  and  since  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  an 
earthquake  he  lived  quietly  at  Constantinople  and  Damas- 
cus. He  employed  his  influence  with  useful  effect  in  miti- 
gating the  outbreak  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  in  the  Leba- 
non when  the  Druses  burst  upon  their  Maronite  neighbors. 
Indeed,  in  his  exile  he  showed  none  of  the  restlessness  and 
enthusiasm  which  distinguished  his  early  career,  and  that 
might,  in  more  favorable  circumstances,  have  made  him  a 
conqueror,  a  ruler,  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty. 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 

Rubinstein  has  been  playing  at  Milan. 

The  ladies  are  becoming  sensible  at  last  in  Paris,  and  are  re- 
turning to  their  former  understandings,  namely,  broad  flat  low 
heels  for  boots. 

M.  Palmeri  has  at  present  exhibiting  at  Naples  a  new  metal 
thermometer  provided  with  an  alarm  bell,  which  sounds  as  sooa 
as  sudden  changes  of  temperature  take  place. 

A  NEW  Swedish  nightingale  has  been  discovered  —  this  time 
at  Stockholm.  The  young  lady,  who  is  of  very  humble  origin, 
and  is  said  to  possess  a  marvellous  voice,  is  named  Martha 
Ericson. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  popular  concert  of  military  bands  at 
Rome,  when  the  executants  will  number  all  together  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  With  favorable  winds  this  one  concert 
might  be  made  to  supply  the  whole  of  Italy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire,  M.  Laboulaye  advocated 
the  plebiscitum,  and  for  his  efforts  was  rewarded  by  Napoleon 
in.  with  a  handsome  inkstand,  which  often  rises  up  in  judg- 
ment against  him.  M.  Baragnon,  in  complaining  of  the  delay 
in  presenting  the  Prolongation  Bill,  made  the  Chamber  roar 
with  laughter  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  by  saying  that  "  The 
report  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  M.  Laboulaye's  inkstand." 

The  death,  in  a  garret  at  Paris,  is  announced  of  a  woman 
named  Louise  Birat,  who,  some  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  public  balls,  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Queen  Po- 
mare'."  Her  renown  commenced  in  1843,  when  she  began  to 
distinguish  herself  at  the  Salle  Valentino  by  the  eccentricity  of 
her  dancing.  At  that  epoch  all  the  world  was  talking  of  the 
events  of  Tahiti  and  the  indemnity  accorded  to  Pritchard. 
That  place  was  quite  the  rage,  and  the  name  was  given  to 
the  Valentino  ball,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  that  of  Po- 
mard  fell  to  the,  lot  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  dancers. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says :  "  An  old  war-horse  that 
had  been  through  the  world-famous  death  ride  at  Balaklava  in 
1854,  was  presented  a  few  weeks  since  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  by  the  officers  of  the  13th  Lancers.  It  was  thought  this 
animal  must  be  the  last  of  the  survivors  of  that  dreadful  day, 
but  it  has  a  companion,  for  there  is  still  living  at  Tredegar 
Park  the  animal  which  carried  the  Hon.  Godfrey  Morgan 
through  the  charge,  and  brought  him  back  safely  from  '  the 
gates  of  death.*  This  horse,  Sir  Briggs,  belonged  originally  to 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  and  has  been  a  famous  steeple- 
chaser." 

The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  leaves  England  with  only 
one  of  the  old  worthies  who  rallied  round  Fox  and  exchanged 
wit  with  Sheridan.  Earl  Russell  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
brilliant  gatherings  of  Holland  House  in  its  best  days.  If  he 
has  prepared  an  autobiography,  or  left  material  for  one,  it  must 
be  by  far  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
published  this  century.  Sir  Henry  Holland  gave  a  book  of 
"  Recollections  "  to  the  world  some  time  ago,  but  being  of  an 
essentially  secretive  turn  of  mind,  he  scarcely  touched  the  vast 
and  interesting  field  of  anecdote  which  we  should  have  expected 
in  a  work  of  the  kind. 

Jonah's  whale  has  been  the  cause  of  a  very  lively  incident  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Brussels,  which  has  greatly  exer- 
cised the  political  press  of  Belgium.  M.  Von  Bencden,  the 
eminent  roologist,  had  pointed  out  in   the  course  of  an  address 
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to  the  Acudfiny  thut  tho  tradition  which  describes  the  dolpliin 
as  bringing;  to  the  shore  human  bodies  with  which  it  met-ts  is 
very  ancient  and  widely  spread,  and  that  it  bore  a  resemblance 
to  "the  fable  of  Jonah."     The  inadvcrient  intimation  on  the 

£art  of  the  eminent  zoolo(;ist,  that  he  doubted  whoth<T  a  human 
ody  swallowed  by  a  whalo  would  Ik^  in  good  condition  three 
days  afterwards,  has  raised  a  theological  storm.  Two  profes- 
sors of  t!>e  Catholic  UniverHity  of  Louvain  demanded  in  a  vio- 
lent letter  that  tho  Academy  should  formally  censure  M.  Von 
Bencden,  and  the  Academy  having,  with  one  ditsentienti  refused 
to  do  bo,  tho  two  professors  of  Louvain  have  sent  in  their  resig- 
nation. 

PnOFKSsioNAL  travellers  will  everj'where  find  something  that 
escapes  attention,  especially  if  they  possess  the  activity  of  Cap- 
tain Burton.  For  years  there  have  been  reports  of  a  network 
of  ruins  on  thecoistof  Istriaandat  Kherso  Island,  locally  known 
as  Castillieri.  These  were  supposed  to  be  Roman,  but  are  now 
found  to  be  built  upon  quasi  "  Cyclopean  foundations,"  and  to  be 
full  of  pre  historic  weapons,  stone  axes,  etc.,  all  |)olished.  The  late 
Professor  Kandlcr,  of  Trieste,  a  great  local  authority,  believes 
these  remains  to  be  Celtic.  Mr.  Tomaso  Luciani,  of  Albona, 
an  ardent  student  of  antiquities,  exhibited  fine  specimens  at 
the  Congress  at  Bologna,  and  first  proved  them  to  be  pre- 
historic. The  fact  is  peculiarly  interesting  with  reference  to 
the  speculations  of  Mr.  Fergusson.  Captain  Burton  is  at  pres- 
ent investigating  the  remains  and  working  up  the  pre-historic 
traditions  of  Istria,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  results  in  his 
hands  will  be  profitable  to  science. 

A  London  exchange  says  :  A  successful  joke  was  the  other 
day  played  upon  an  enthusiastic  band  of  archaeologists  who 
explored  the  quaint  old  town  of  Banbury  in  .search  of  antique 
lore.  The  tollowing  was  sent  to  the  secretary  as  an  inscription 
copied  from  the  corner-stone  of  an  old  fabric  that  had  been  re- 
cently pulled  down  :  — 

'•8EOOKH    SREVE    EREH    WCISCME    VAhL 
LAII    SEIIS    SE    OTRKU    NOS    LLEUDNAS 
REGNI    FREH    NOS    ONIRES    ROIiYER 
OANOKD    IRYD    ALE    NIFAB    E30TS    SORCT 
RUB   NABOT   E8   ROHK    CO    CAED    IR." 

After  the  learned  heads  of  the  savans  had  beerf  puzzled  for 
awhile,  one  of  their  number  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  reading 
the  learned  inscription  backwards,  when  it  was  found  to  be  an 
ingenious  transposition  of  a  well-known  nursery  rhyme  — 
"  Ride  a  cock-horse,"  etc. 

A  REMARKABLE  and  interesting  monograph  etude  has  recently 
appeared  in  Paris  upon  an  original  but  little  known  painter 
named  George  Michel.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  by  the  most  charming  etchings  of  Michel's  land- 
scapes. The  chief  interest  of  the  text  lies  in  a  round  unvar- 
nished tale  given  by  the  artist's  widow  to  the  author  of  the 
book,  M.  Alfred  Sensier,  who  has  with  good  effect  reproduced 
her  very  words.  Michel  was  a  rank  Republican,  and  fought  at 
the  capture  of  the  Bastile  in  1789.  For  nil  that  the  wealthy 
Baron  d'lvry  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  his  brush  in  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  "  When  a  man  has  your  talent,"  he  used  to 
say,  "one  overlooks  those  fooleries.  If  you  will  ])aint  before 
me  a  couple  of  hours  I  will  give  you  two  hours  after  to  taik  as 
much  as  you  like  of  Robespierre.'  The  Baron  would  smuggle 
the  poor  obscure  painter  into  his  house  to  touch  up  his  lord- 
ship's pictures,  and  if  asked  about  "  that  poor  Michel  "  would 
say  "  he  had  died  long  ago." 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  unusually  abundant  in  the  Paris  markets 
this  season.  The  supply  of  larks,  too,  is  so  large  that  they  are 
to  be  had  for  less  than  a  song.  A  few  of  them,  no  doubt,  haye 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  French  "chasseur," 
but  for  one  lark  killed  with  the  gun  a  thousand  are  captured  in 
nets.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  very  simple.  The  nets,  gen- 
erally about  15  yards  long  by  ."i  wide,  are  drawn  across  the  fields 
at  night,  and  two  experts  in  the  bird  catching  art  can  capture  as 
many  as  twenty  dozen,  if  they  have  anything  like  good  luck. 
This  wholesale  destruction  is  at  its  height  when  the  nights  are 
dark  and  foggy,  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  among  the  lark- 
caichers  that  they  are  most  fortunate  on  All  Saints'  and  Christ- 
mas Eve,.because  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells  so  annoys  the 
birds  that  they  do  not  know  where  they  are  flying.  Their  price 
varies,  of  course,  in  different  seasons,  for  they  sometimes  can  be 
had  for  eighteen  sous  a  dozen,  while  at  others  they  realize  four 
or  five  francs.  The  lark  pates  made  at  Pithiviers  have  acquired 
an  almost  universal  celebrity,  being  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Nor  is  their  popularity  of  re- 
cent date,  as  the  trade  has  flourished   since  the  fourteenth  cen- 


tury, and'the  principal  manufactory  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
•ame  family  from  father  to  son  for  more  than  3(>0  years. 

Skctarian  differences,  so  long  as  they  arc  confined  to  home 
circles,  however  unfavomble  to  the  peace  of  the  household  in  which 
they  exist,  do  not  seriously  affect  tne  community.  A  family  com- 
posed of  a  Dissenting  father,  a  Roman  Catholic  mother,  a  Ritual- 
ist daughter,  and  a  Unitarian  son,  no  doubt  have  dihugreeable  ar- 
guments when  they  meet  at  the  breakfast  and  dinntr  uiblcs  ;  but 
so  long  as  they  only  quarrel  among  themftelrcs,  society  in  gen- 
eral has  no  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  when  family  meets  familj 
that  there  comes  "  the  tug  of  war,"  and  u  house  divided  against 
itself  is  far  less  serious  than  a  street  or  square  rent  by  divisions, 
in  which  tho  Joneses  are  pitted  against  the  Browns,  and  each 
family,  united  in  itMlf,  proclaims  warfare  against  itsneiiilibors, 
until  the  whole  neighborhood  resounds  with  the  din  of  religious 
strife.  This  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  the  Lebanon,  and  leads 
occasionally  to  the  most  serious  results.  Great  excitement  has 
just  been  caused  at  Barouk  owing  to  a  terrific  row  which  has 
taken  place  there,  arising  out  of  "religious  differences"  that 
have  for  somp  time  past  subsisted  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Maronitc  family  in  that  locality,  and  which  have  at  last  broken 
ont  into  open  hostilities.  The  other  day  these  two  families, 
with  their  partiitans,  numbering  more  than  two  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  met  in  a  field,  and  had  a  pitched  battle 
carried  on  with  stones.  Some  Druses,  wjio  attempcd  to  inter* 
fere  in  the  caui^e  of  order,  were  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire, 
and  the  belligerents  were  only  separated  by  a  number  of  officers 
of  the  Lebanese  militia,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  not  before  one  man  had  been  killed  and  eight  severelj 
wounded  on  both  sides.  A  detachment  of  troop*  was  sub**- 
qucntly  sent  to  the  spot,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  the 
c.aimaham  of  the  district,  accompanied  by  a  native  judge,  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  peace,  and  arresting  twenty-eight  of  the 
rioters. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  prints  a  lixt  of  the  ironclads  of  the  mar- 
itime Powers  of  P2urope  in  1 873.  which  it  professes  to  have  de- 
rived from  recent  and  trustworthy  hourees.  England,  accord, 
ing  to  this,  has  a  war  navy  of  38  vessels,  of  28,000  horse-power 
and  595  guns.  Its  home  fleet  consists  of  14  large  plated  ves- 
sels, 4  plated  batteries,  and  5  plated  gunboats,  of  more  than  30,- 
00  '  horsepower,  and  carrying  102  guns.  The  war  navy  of 
Russia  counts  15  plated  frigates  and  4  cupola-vessels,  of  12,000 
horse-power  and  154  guns.  The  home  squadron  includes  10 
turreted  ships  and  3  plated  batteries,  with  2,710  horsepower, 
and  94  guns.  Germany  has  a  war  navy  composed  of  3  plated 
frigates,  of  2,900  horse-power,  and  55  guns  (not  including  5 
plated  frigates  and  1  plated  corvette,  of  5,100  horse-power,  and 
48  guns),  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  German  coast- 
guard fleet  consists  of  2  turreted  ships,  of  600  horse-power^ 
and  7  guns.  The  war  navy  of  France  is  compose  of  16  plated 
frigates,  and  12  plated  corvettes,  of  17,200  horsepower  in  all, 
and  carrying  316  guns.  The  French  home  squadron  contains 
14  turreted  vessels,  16  plated  batteries,  and  6  rams  of  9,320 
horse-power,  and  carrying  268  guns.  Austria  has  a  war  navy 
of  7  plated  frigates  and  4  casemated  ships  of  8,150  horsepower, 
bearing  182  guns.  There  is  no  Austrian  home  squadron.  The 
Italian  war  navy  consists  of  12  plated  frigates,  2  plated  cor- 
vettes, and  I  ram,  of  9,100  horse- power,  and  having  168  guns. 
Turkey  possesses  a  war  navy  of  considerable  strength,  composed 
of  15  large  plated  war  vessels,  two  of  which  have  9  inch  plates,  of 
8,530  horse-power  in  all,  and  carrying  116  guns  of  the  heavv^st 
calibre.  Spain  has  7  plated  frigates,  of  5,900  horse-power,  and 
145  guns,  whyle  in  her  coast  fleet  there  are  three  turreted  ships, 
of  1,800  horse- power,  and  carrying  9  guns.  Finally  the  Neth- 
erlands dispose  of  a  coast  guard  fleet  of  22  vessels  of  various . 
kinds,  of  8,800  horse- power,  and  bearing  114  guns. 

The  Athceneum  thus  discourses  on  the  death  of  Ernest  Fey- 
deau  :  The  death  of  one  of  its  members,  however  humble,  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  regret  to  the  world  of  letters;  but  few  will  say 
that  the  loss  of  M.  Feydeau  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to  French 
literature,  M.  Feydeau  died  last  week,  it  may  be  said  prcml^ 
turely,  for  be  had  but  accomplished  his  fifty-second  year.  His 
precise  position  in  literature  is  difficult  to  explain.  M.  Feydeau 
was  the  novelist  of  a  particular  portion  of  Parisian  society  ;  but 
his  name,  which  was  locally  famous,  rarely  reached  beyond  his 
circle  of  readers,  except  as  one  synonymous  with  all  that  was 
most  immoral  and  corrupt  among  French  novels  of  the  day.  He 
deserved  his  repute,  for  in  spite  of  his  talent,  brilliancy,  and  im- 
agination, he  ])ersoiiificd  decadence.  We  do  not  remember  who 
it  was  who  said  that  the  pages  of  M.  Feydeau  were  more  dan- 
gerous than  all  the  erotic  works  put  together  of  the  two  preced- 
ing ^es;  but  he  who  made  the  remark  was  guilty  of  no  exag- 
geration. M.  Feydeau  became  known  as  early  as  1844.  As  is 
the  case  with  most  beginners,  his  first  production  was  a  voluma 
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of  indifferent  verses.  Shortly  after,  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  economist  Blanqui  made  a  speculator  of  the 
would-be  poet  ;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  exchange  transactions, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  archaeology.  He  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  between  the  different  crossroads  of  literature,  flitting  from 
one  branch  to  another,  more  after  the  manner  of  a  dilettante  than 
with  any  settled  purpose  of  mind.  He  found  his  true  vocation 
under  the  Second  Empire,  whose  worthy  interpreter  he  was.  In 
the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  the  Imperial  Court  M.  Feydeau  soon 
developed.  In  1858,  "  Fanny  "  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause, which  led  to  the  issue  of  eighteen  editions  of  the  book 
within  ten  months.  Now  that  a  partial  moral  reaction  has 
commenced,  such  books  as  this  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ban- 
ished from  the  library,  and  they  share  with  M.  Adolphe  Belot's 
productions  the  honor  or  dishonor  of  being  read  in  secret ;  but 
the  reckless  effeminate  society  which  thrived,  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  third  Napoleon,  between  the  Bourse  and  the  Tuileries,  ex- 
hibited its  vices  with  a  cynicism  which  showed  how  far  all  moral 
sense  was  obliterated  ;  and  "  Fanny  "  was,  at  one  time,  on  the 
table  of  every  fcmme  elegante.  Naturally,  M.  Feydeau  persevered 
in  the  fabrication  of  disgusting  novels  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  some  of  the  principal  journals  of  Paris  opened  their  columns 
to  his  prose,  because  their  readers  took  more  interest  in  the  fash- 
ionable writer's  lechery  than  in  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  politics.  Thus,  in  succession,  were  published  "  Sylvia," 
"Monsieur  de  Saint  Bertrand,"  and  "La  Comtesse  de  Chalis" 
first  produced  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  All 
these  novels,  and  many  others,  — for  M.  Feydeau  was  very  pro- 
lific^ —  were  conceived  in  the  same  vein,  and  based  on  the  same 
monstrosities.  People  read  them  from  the  same  motives  which 
induce  them  to  go  to  La  Morgue  to  see  dead  bodies.  Only  M. 
Feydeau  was  elegant  and  dainty  ;  he  could  "  rouge"  a  skeleton, 
glove  its  knuckles,  and  array  its  bones  so  cleverly  that  the  illu- 
6ion  would  last  for  several  minutes. 

His  last  literary  effort  was  "  L'Art  de  Plaire,"  a  code  of  taste 
in  feminine  attire,  which,  if  we  read  between  the  lines,  was  little 
more  than  a  trite  reclame  for  certain  tradesmen  of  Paris.  In 
short,  M.  Feydeau  was  an  elegant  counterpart  of  the  author  of 
"  La  Femme  de  Feu."  Although  nature  had  gifted  him  with 
considerable  capacity,  we  doubt  whether  many  persons  will 
mourn  his  death.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  writer,  not  of  the 
man 


THE  ISLE   OF  LOVE 

BV   ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 

In  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
In  a  boat  without  an  oar, 
On  a  sea  without  a  breath, 

Without  a  breeze  to  blow  me, 
I  was  drifting  sick  to  death. 

Though  the  sea  was  glassy  fair. 
Not  a  breath  of  heaven  was  there ; 
Idly,  idly  flapped  the  sail ; 

In  the  silent  depths  below  me 
I  was  looking  snowy  pale. 

It  was  tranquil,  it  was  still, 
Yet  I  drifted  with  no  will, 
And  the  sea  was  as  the  sky  — 

I,  a  cloud  upon  the  azure, 
Drifting  melancholy  by 

But  the  summer  night  came  soon, 
And  I  sank  into  a  swoon  ; 
But  I  heard  the  waters  beat, 

With  a  faint  and  rhythmic  measure, 
Bound  the  cold  moon's  silvern  feet. 

Then  I  wakened !  and,  behold. 
Dawn  upheld  her  cup  of  gold 
In  the  east,  and  brimming  o'er, 

The  ruby  wine,  so  precious, 
Tinged  that  sea  without  a  shore; 

And,  within  the  ruddy  glow, 
I  upsprang  from  sleep  ;  and,  lo  ! 
I  beheld  an  island  fair. 

Where  the  frondcd  palms  stood  gracious. 
With  God's  glory  on  their  hair. 


And  even  as  I  gazed. 

On  the  sands  my  boat's  keel  grazed. 

And  I  saw  thee  smiling  stand. 

With  a  rose  upon  thy  bosom. 
And  a  lily  in  thy  hand. 

And  I  knew  thee,  and  the  place 
Was  familiar  as  the  face  — 
I  had  seen  them  far  away. 

Ere  my  soul  began  to  blossom 
Into  form  and  flesh  of  clay. 

At  the  waving  of  thy  hand, 
I  had  ligl  tly  sprung  to  land. 
And  I  took  thy  hand  in  mine. 

And  I  kissed  thee,  and  we  entered 
Groves  delicious  and  divine. 

How  still  it  was  !     How  calm. 
In  those  glades  of  pine  and  palm, 
Paven  blue  and  bright  with  flowers ; 

And  the  isle  was  golden-centred, 
And  its  golden  centre  ours. 

There  we  sat  like  marble  things. 
And  the  boughs  were  moved  like  wings 
Round  the  silence  of  our  throne ; 
In  the  shadow  deep  and  dewy, 
Hand  in  hand,  we  sat  alone. 

Save  the  nightingale's  soft  thrill. 

All  was  peaceful,  all  was  still ; 

But  our  hearts  throbbed  as  we  dreamed, 

And  the  heaven's  open  blue  eye 
Through  the  boughs  above  us  gleamed. 

Oh,  fool !  why  did  I  rest 

My  dark  chin  upon  my  breast, 

And  drop  to  dream  again  1 

When  I  wakened  I  was  drifting 
On  Ihe  melancholy  main. 

And  I  saw  the  isle  afar. 
Like  the  glimmer  of  a  star  ; 
But  my  boat  had  ne'er  an  oar. 

And  the  sunset  shades  were  shifting 
On  that  sea  without  a  shore. 

Then  I  raised  my  hands  and  cried, 
As  the  glory  gleamed  and  died 
On  the  dark  horizon  line  ; 

And  the  sunset,  like  a  lion, 
Crouched  down  tawny  by  the  brine. 

And  never  since  that  day 
Have  I  drifted  down  that  way. 
Where  thy  spirit  beckoned  me  ; 

Oh,  to  look  on  —  oh,  to  die  on 
That  green  island  in  the  sea ! 

Oh,  to  look  into  thy  face, 
'Mid  the  glory  of  the  place  ! 
Oh,  to  reach  that  island  fair. 

And  to  see  the  palm-trees  blowing. 
With  God's  glory  on  their  hair ! 

In  the  seen  ted  summer  sheen 
Sits  the  island,  shadowed  green, 
In  a  sea  as  smooth  as  glass  ; 

There  the  morning  dew  is  glowing 
Evwmore  upon  the  grass. 

From  the  garish  glare  of  day. 
Sheltered  sweet,  the  soul  may  stray  ; 
But  whoever  there  doth  sleep. 

Must  forever  and  forever 
Drift  alone  upon  the  deep. 

Oh,  the  island  lost  of  yore  1 
Oh,  the  days  that  are  no  more! 
I  am  drifting  on  in  pain. 

And  the  morning  dew  will  never 
Wet  my  sandalled  feet  again. 
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CHAPTER  II.  {continued.) 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  wrist :  but 
he  shook  it  otT',  while  Lord  Lisburn 
hurried  to  her  side. 

"  Zelda  I  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  afraid  of  attractin^j  notice, 
"  come !  are  you  mad  V  What  have 
you  to  do  with  him  ?  Come  —  the 
train  leaves  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Wait,"  she  said  to  Harold 
Vaughan.  "  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you  that  you  may  care  to  hear  — 
that  you  must  hear:  and  you,  too, 
Frank,"  she  added,  with  a  half-sad 
smile  :  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
till  that  moment  how  she  might  wound 
him  whose  love  she  had  gathered  to 
use,  and  to  throw  away  when  it  had 
served  its  turn. 

"  What  is  it,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 
the  earl  asked,  with  more  impatience 
in  his  tone  than  had  been  there  since 
he  had  listened  to  Lady  Penrose's 
lecture.  "  Come — you  can  tell  me, 
and  if  it  is  of  consequence,  of  course 
Dr.  Vaughan  can  know  it  through 
King.  Ah,  here  he  is,"  he  said, 
as  the  solicitor  came  up,  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  the  earl,  as  he 
thought,  in  close  and  public  conversa- 
tion with  his  late  client. 

"  But  1  must  speak,"  said  Zelda, 
"  and  he  must  hear  what  I  have  to 
say." 

"  Then  for  God's  sake  let  us  get 
away  from  these  people.  King  —  you 
know  the  court-house  —  can't  you 
find  us  some  corner  or  some  room  or 
other  where  we  can  go  —  we  can't 
stand  here.  And  you'd  better  come 
too." 

"  The  more  the  better,"  said  Zelda. 

The  doctor  followed  without  a 
word.  He  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  a  bewildered  dream  in 
which  people  are  never  surprised,  and 
lose  even  the  shadow  of  a  will.  He 
was  not  angry  at  Lord  Lisburn's 
conduct,  or  even  hurt  —  it  was  only 
too  justifiable,  according  to  appear- 
ances ;  his  spirit  was  fairly  broken  by 
this  last  blow  of  fortune,  and  his 
despair,  when  he  thought  of  Claudia, 
now  at  last  lost  forever,  swallowed 
up  all  other  things.  He  did  not  even 
know    where   he  was    going,   though 


he  had  some  faint  idea  of  enlisting  in 
the  army  under  a  feigne<l  name. 
Zelda  was  too  strong  for  him  at  last, 
and  he  had  fairly  given  in.  Even 
Carol,  in  spite  of  Claudia's  letter, 
had  let  him  go  without  a  word  of  her 
or  a  shake  of  the  hand. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  she  said  to  the  doc- 
tor, "  if  I  am  right  or  wrong.  You 
were  found  under  a  hedge  at  a  place 
called  Barn  field,  and  the  work-house 
people  ^ave  you  your  name.  Is  that 
true?  I  am  right  so  far,  then. 
I  am  a  Romani  Chil,  you  know,  and 
we  know  of  such  Uiings.  Before 
they  found  you,  you  were  the  child 
of  a  great  Gorgio  gentleman  :  his  name 
was  Maynard  —  he  lived  at  Marsh- 
mead." 

"  Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmead  ?  " 
broke  in  the  solicitor.  "Yes  —  he 
did  lose  a  son." 

"  And  did  you  ever  hear  of  another 
child  ?  " 

"  He  had  a  daughter,  I'm  certain  : 
but  after  he  was  ruined  it  didn't 
matter  what  he  had.  The  girl  went 
to  live  with  an  old  nurse,  I  believe  — 
but  he  was  no  longer  my  client  at 
that  time :  he  had  no  affairs  to  man- 
age then." 

Lord  Lisburn's  heart  sunk  within 
him :  what  new  mystery  was  he  to 
hear  ? 

"  I  am  she  —  I  am  that  second  child. 
I  am  your  sister,  your  Dadeskri  Tshal 
—  your  father's  girl.  Your  people 
are  mine.  And  so,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing gravely  to  Lord  Lisburn,  "  good- 
by.     I  must  follow  him,  now  I  " 

There  was  a  theatrical  touch  —  a 
sort  of  stage-trick  —  about  all  she 
did  or  said  deliberately.  All  her  in- 
tentional effects  were  more  or  less 
borrowed  from  the  stage.  But  the 
mannerism,  the  affectation  of  effect, 
covered  a  real,  strong,  passionate  in- 
tention, as  was  evident  in  her  blazing 
eyes  and  quivering  hands.  Her  face 
did  not  soften  even  when  Lord  Lisburn 
cried  out  in  wonder  and  dismay,  — 

"  Good  God,  Pauline  !  Are  you 
mad,  or  am  I?" 

"  Neither  —  it  is  as  true  aa  I  stand 
here.  I  knew  it  from  —  I  knew  it  al- 
ways." 

"  King  —  tell  me,  what  does  she 
mean  I 

The  lawyer  smiled  complacently  — 
nothing  could  have  happened  more 
opportunely  to  save  his  client  from  an 
unworthy  mesalliance  even  if  it  were 
not  as  true  as  it  seemed  to  be. 


"  Well,  my  lonl,  speaking  aa  ona 
accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence, 
nothing  is  more  likely,  I  should  sajr. 
I  remember  the  Ioh  of  Sqaire  May- 
nard's  son  well,  and  it  if  clear  Miu 
I^ieczinska  has  heard  the  storjr  at 
first  hand.  It's  an  old  story,  thoogh, 
and  there's  no  property  in  question 
—  I  should  say  let  it  alone.  Your 
lordship  told  me  yourself  you  knew 
nothing  about  Miss  Ixtczinska's  fam- 
ily when  you  spoke  to  me  about  the 
settlements,  ana  so  she  might  just  aa 
well  be  Squire  Maynard's  child  at 
any  other  man's." 

But  what  only  seemed  likely  enoagb 
to  the  lawyer  was  aa  clear  aa 
daylight  to  Harold  Vaughan.  He 
groaned  almost  aloud.  The  story  of 
his  own  birth  and  childhood  might 
have  interested  him  once,  but  that  nis 
bond  to  Zelda  was  even  more  real 
than  he  had  fancied  was  almost  too 
hard  to  bear.  It  was  worse  than  his 
social  doom  —  scarcely  less  bitter 
than  his  hopeless  estrangement  from 
Claudia.  Even  if  he  had  not  had 
ample  circumstantial  evidence  for  b^ 
lieving  at  once  in  the  truth  of  the 
story,  he  would  have  been  inclined  to 
take  it  for  granted:  it  seemed  that 
in  spite  of  his  struggles  against  destiny, 
in  spite  of  Clauma,  Zelda  had  only 
to  will  in  order  to  be  to  him  whatever 
she  pleased.  He  felt  helpless  in  her 
hands. 

Lord  Lisburn  soon  recovered  him- 
self—  a  young  Englishman  of  his 
stamp  is  by  temper  and  training^  as 
dignified  under  emotion  as  a  Ked 
Indian.  He  had  turned  very  grave 
and  pale ;  but  he  spoke  in  his  usual 
quiet    and   straightforward  tone. 

"  I  cannot  say  how  I  admire  you 
for  wanting  to  do  your  duty, 
Pauline  —  for  being  willing  to  give  up 
all  things  for  one  who  was  bom  your 
brother,  whoever  he  may  be.  I  am 
glad  King  and  Dr.  Vaughan  are  here, 
for  as  you  proclaimed  what  you 
thought  right  publicly,  so  will  I  say 
publicly  not  only  what  I  think  right, 
but  what  I  wish  to  do.  Nothing 
that  has  happened  is  your  fault  —  you 
are  not  responsible  for  —  for  him." 

"My  lord,  my  lord,"  broke  in  the 
attorney,  while  Harold  Vaughan  stood 
silent,  "  the  doctor  has  been  acquitted 
by  a  jury  —  is  not  guilty  before  the 
law." 

"  I  think  I  am  quite  as  capable  of 
udging  as  a  jury  —  pray  let  Dr. 
"auglmn  fight  his  own  battles.     Pau- 
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line,  nothing,  as  long  as  I  live, 
can  make  any  difference  between  you 
and  me." 

Zelda  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
Some  idea  that  she  was  giving  up, 
not  only  rank  and  wealth,  but  a  love 
such  as  she  could  give,  but  had  never 
thought  of  receiving,  must  at  last  have 
struggled  into  her  heart.  She  turned 
away  her  eyes. 

"  Is  it  true  that  I  bring  harm  to  all 
I  look  on?"  she  spoke  half  aloud. 
"But  I  will  do  so  no  more.  I  must 
leave  you  —  you  love  me  too  much, 
I  am  afraid  —  love  means  much,  I 
fear,  that  I  did  not  understand. 
You  want  all  me,  and  I  can  give  you 
none."  She  was  not  wholly  false  — 
she  was  really  filled  with  dismay  at 
the  unexpected  wrong  she  had  done. 
But  her  heart  never  swerved.  "  Once 
more  I  must  say  good-by.  My 
brother  has  no  friend,  and  I  must  fol- 
low him  to  the  world's  end,  even  if 
lie  beats  me  like  Aaron,  or  makes  me 
creep  after  him  on  my  knees.  He 
may  hate  me  if  he  likes,  but  he  can- 
not prevent  my  following  him.  I  have 
power  to  help  him  in  a  way  you  know 
nothing  of,  great  and  good  as  you 
are.  Brother,  you  will  not  cast  off  a 
sister  who  leaves  all  that  love  her 
to  be  your  friend  ?  " 

"Pauline  —  I  have  only  heard  one 
word  :  you  cannot  love  me  —  it  would 
make  you  miserable  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  It  would  make  you  miserable,  and 
it  would  kill  me.  It  is  kindness 
to  say  so  at  once  —  I  have  chosen. 
Good-by." 

"  Zelda  —  Pauline  —  Alice  —  who- 
ever you  are,  I  must  speak,"  at 
last  cried  out  Harold  Vaughan.  "It 
is  absurd  you  can  feel  any  sister's 
affection  for  me,  who  have  only  known 
you  in  such  a  way  that  —  that  my 
brain  reels  to  think  of.  Forget  you 
are  my  sister  —  leave  me  —  Lord 
Lisburn  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
never  trouble  either  him  or  you. 
You  have  no  duties  to  me.  Do  you 
leave  me,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Never  —  never.  I  will  never  be 
the  wife  of  any  man.  I  will  care 
for  you,  and  you  must  care  for  me, 
unless  you  wish  your  sister  to  die. 
We  both  need  one  another,  who  have 
no  friends.  It  is  for  you  to  lead 
me  back  into  the  old  ways.  I  have 
done  with  their  life  forever  —  it  has 
nearly  killed  me :  and  you  must  hate 
it  too.  It  is  not  for  us,  who  have 
free  blood  in  our  hearts.  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to 
live  away  from  the  world.  Are  you 
not  heart-sick  of  slaving  and  evil- 
speaking  and  having  everybody's  hand 
against  you,  and  of  everything  that 
people  say  and  do  ?  Let  us  leave 
them  all  behind  us  and  come." 

Lord  Lisburn  looked  at  her  wist- 
fully, and  his  lips  trembled.  But 
still  he  spoke  out  like  a  brave  man, 
though  he  must  have  suffered  cruelly. 

"  I  am  not  such  a  cad  as  to  keep 
you  to  a  promise  —  Pauline  I  "  He 
•o  nearly  broke  down  that  he  could 


only  say  one  other  word  —  "  Good- 
by."  He  made  no  complaint,  nor 
railed  against  her  or  destiny,  though 
the  fox  gnawed  his   heart. 

"  Come,  King,"  he  said  suddenly, 
as  he  wrung  the  hand  she  held  out 
to  him,  but  not  trusting  himself  to 
look  at  her  even  for  the  last  time  — 
"  come,  we  shall  miss  the  train." 

And  so  he  departed,  leaving  Zelda 
and  Harold  Vaughan  alone  in  the 
world. 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  X VI .  I  (continued.) 

She  was  exceedingly  polite  to  the 
curate,  for  persons  not  habitually 
accustomed  to  good  company  are 
never  quiet  or  easy  in  their  manners. 
As  soon  as  they  see  a  stranger,  some 
hidden  mechanism  of  their  being 
impels  them  into  action  as  though 
they  moved  upon  wheels  and  springs. 
They  cannot  help  being  demonstra- 
tive and  oppressive.  First,  the  poor 
lady  blushed  at  the  recollection  of 
having  been  seen  by  the  curate  in 
her  night-cap  the  last  time  he  had 
paid  a  visit  to  his  superior.  Her 
feminine  instinct  told  her  that  Mr. 
Mowledy  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  Irish 
stew  and  whiskey-punch  at  dinner. 
Then  she  resolved  in  a  truly  female 
spirit  of  kindness  and  perverse  enter- 
prise that  she  would  overcome  his 
dislike  to  such  good  things,  and  in  her 
own  mind  determined  to  make  him  a 
fuller  and  merrier  man  before  the 
afternoon  was  much  older.  She  saw 
that  he  was  pale  and  sad  and  tired, 
and  all  the  better  feelings  of  the 
woman  kindled  at  the  sight  of  suffer- 
ing she  could  soothe  and  charm  away. 

"Bless  my  soul,  reverend  sir,"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Porteous,  rising,  and 
making  a  circle  with  his  arms,  as  he 
took  off  his  double  reading  glasses  to 
get  a  better  view  of  his  curate,  "  bless 
my  soul,  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
I  was  thinking  of  you,  my  worthy 
and  excellent  coadjutor.  Ennius  rede  : 
Amicus  certus  in  re  incerta  cernitur. 
I  think  with  Ennius,  and  thank  you 
for  your  timely  visit.  How  do  you 
do,  reverend  sir  ;  how   do  you  do?  " 

The  doctor  had  lost  none  of  his 
grand  ways,  though,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  he  reddened  a  little  as  he  re- 
membered the  small  change  he  had 
taken  from  the  curate  after  their 
tavern  dinner,  and  the  recollection 
pricked  him  as  though  the  point  of  a 
sharp  needle  had  been  thrust  into  the 
quick  of  one  of  his  nails.  Yet  he 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  again, 
to-day,  to-morrow,  for  loose  habits 
grow  upon  those  who  have  once  put 
them  on,  and  Dr.  Porteous  always 
wanted  money  so  badly,  that  he  had 
learned  to  think  any  means  by  which 


it  could  be  quietly  got  were  not  only 
justifiable,  but  necessary. 

Meantime,  the  doctor's  companion 
had  bustled  from  the  room,  and 
presently  returned  with  a  very  red 
face,  as  that  of  one  who  could  say, 
"  Ha !  ha  1  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen 
the  fire ;  "  and  she  sat  down  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  her  chair,  apparently 
awaiting  some  foreseen  and  prepared 
event.  Then  came  a  sound  as  of 
stumbling  up  a  staircase,  and  some- 
thing bumped,  trembled,  and  clattered, 
and  jingled  as  though  crockery  and 
glass  were  commixed  and  contending 
against  the  rickety  parlor  door.  The 
good  lady,  on  hospitable  thoughts  in- 
tent, hastened  to  open  it,  and  in 
steamed  the  departed  Irish  stew,  again 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and 
flanked  by  a  foaming  pint  of  porter, 
which  savory  things  hid  and  extin* 
guished  a  small  maid-of-all-work  be- 
neath them. 

"  You  cannot  refuse  to  dine  with  us, 
Mr.  Mowledy  ?  "  said  the  lady,  all 
a-blush  and  a-flutter  with  her  innocent 
and  friendly  stratagem.  "  The  rector 
is  always  saying  how  far  it  is  from 
Wakefield,  and  told  me  to  be  sure 
and  have  some  refreshment  ready  for 
you  next  time  you  came." 

The  maid-of-all-work  having  extri- 
cated herself  from  her  burthen  and 
returned  to  the  upper  world,  said  in 
a  loud  whisper,  "  Please,  mum,  Mister 
Philpotts  wouldn't  let  me  have  the 
beer  without  the  fawpunce,  mum,  he 
wouldn't  till  I  toll  dim  as  how  you 
'ad  a  strange  gent  kum  mup  from  the 
counteree,  mum." 

"  That  will  do,  Susan ;  go  down-stairs^ 
and  mind  and  have  a  tea-kettle  of 
boiling  water  ready  when  I  ring." 
replied  the  housekeeper,  hastily,  trying 
to  smother  the  maid-of-all-work's  ex- 
planations, and  some  further  whisper- 
ing between  them  took  place  in  the 
passage,  but  the  curate  had  heard 
enough  to  make  him  understand  and 
forgive  what  had  happened  to  the 
change  of  his  five-pound  note  at  the 
tavern;  and  he  felt  a  strange  pitying 
sort  of  kindness  for  his  superior, 
who  was  so  worthless,  so  generous,  so 
courteous. 

It  was  surely  a  fine  kind  of  polite- 
ness which  induced  Mr.  Mowledy  to 
accept  the  dinner  offered  him  without 
further  pressing,  and  having  silently 
returned  thanks  for  it  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  he  sat  down  and  thanked  the 
rector's  housekeeper. 

"  Delicice  illepidoe  alque  inelegant es" 
observed  the  doctor,  with  cordial 
good  humor ;  "  but  an  Irish  stew  is 
among  the  least  objectionable  of  our 
home-made  dishes.  It  presents  less 
resistance  to  the  teetn  than  our 
national  roast  beef,  which  can  be  sel- 
dom enjoyed  in  perfection  by  a  small 
family,  and  it  is  more  savory  than  our 
famous  English  mutton  cooked  by  any 
other  method.  Plus  salis  quam 
sumplus  is  sound  reason  in  an  empty 
purse." 

"  We  have  nothing  else,  but  a  pig- 
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eon  pie,  and  an  apple  tart,  and  some 
custards,  Mr.  Mowledy,  so  that  you 
see  your  dinner,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, who  by  this  time  had  sent  the 
small  maid-of-all-work  to  the  neigh- 
boring pawnbroker's  with  her  shawl, 
and  thence  to  the  pastrycook's  for 
these  delicacies. 

"  'AjrAd  yiip  tarl  r^f  dxijdetaic  lirij"  re- 
marked the  doctor  ;  "  I  was  not  aware 
there  were  so  many  p;ood  things.  Mv 
dear  —  eheni !  Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  think 
I  will  myself  taste  that  pigeon  pie. 
It  has  an  enticing  aspect  wnich  I  con- 
fess captivates  me  ;  "  and  the  rector, 
nothing  loth,  sat  down  to  a  second  din- 
ner. 

When  it  was  over,  the  housekeeper 
brought  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  she 
had  made  with  practised  art  down- 
stairs, and  set  it  on  the  table,  after 
which  she  disappeared.  The  curate 
sufFered  his  glass  to  be  filled  without 

Erotest,  but  drank  nothing,  and  before 
>r.  Porteous  could  drink  too  much 
the  humble  parish  priest  and  man  of 
God  gave  out  his  message. 

Dr.  Porteous  heard  him  to  the  end, 
and  then  caressed  his  chin  with  a 
wise  look  and  muttered,  "  Hum  I  ha  I  " 
Having  done  this,  he  poked  the 
fire,  sat  down,  drank  off  a  glass  of 
punch,  got  up  asain,  and  walked  about 
the  room  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
apparently  immersed  in  reflections 
too  deep  for  words.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  short  before  the  fire,  put  his 
hands  under  his  coat-tails,  knitted 
his  brows,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
carpet. 

Being  satisfied  that  he  had  thus 
composed  a  face  and  air  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity whose  advice  is  required  upon 
matters  of  import,  a  droll  look  came 
abruptly  into  his  countenance,  as  who 
should  say,  ' '  1  have  done  enough  for 
appearances." 

"  Well,  now  reverend  sir, ' '  began 
Dr.  Porteous,  swinging  his  double- 
eyeglass  in  his  right  hand,  and  thrust- 
ing the  other  into  the  yellowish 
shirt-frill,  which  still  preserved  some 
equality  of  outline  between  his  chest 
and  the  regions  immediately  beneath 
it —  "if  I  were  a  bishop,  you  know, 
or  a  grave  old  fogy,  1  should  be 
obliged  to  say,  Actum  est,  it  is  all  up 
with  the  poor  woman,  and  read  you  a 
homily  about  submitting  to  the  de- 
crees of  providence.  But  I  won't  do 
that.  Perhaps  we  may  see  daylight 
presently,  for  I  can  generally  find  my 
way  out  of  another  man's  scrape, 
even  if  I  cannot  out  of  my  own. 
Vivere  est  cogitare.  Let  us  think 
over  it." 

"  I  am  anxious,"  said  the  curate, 
'  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  for  I 
much  fear  the  effect  of  prison  fare 
upon  a  form  so  frail  and  delicate  as 
that  of  the  person  who  is  accused, 
wrongfully  —  I  feel  assured  most 
wrongfully." 

"  Mora  omnis  odio  est,  sed  facil 
sapientiam.  The  more  haste  the 
worse    speed,"  answered    the   doctor. 


who  liked  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
too  well  to  conclude  any  affair  hastily. 
"  Nevertheless,  otnnis  nimium  longa 
properanti  mora  est^  and  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  deny  that  delay 
is  sometimes  disagreeable,  and  more 
especially  when  one  expects  a  remitr 
tance." 

The  curate  fancied  that  there  waa 
acutenesH  and  experience  under  the 
theatrical  demeanor  and  rodomontade 
of  his  chief,  so  he  only  bowed  his 
head  and  listened. 

"  Humph  I  "  said  the  doctor,  "  let 
us  set  our  heads  together,  reverend 
sir,  since  you  take  an  interest  in 
this  accused  lady.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  en- 
tirely at  your  service,  and  —  take  an- 
other glass  of  punch.  SltUlum  e»l  in 
luctu  capiltum  sibi  evellere,  quasi 
calvitio  moeror  levaretur,  a  wet  grief 
is  better  than  a  dry  one." 

Mr.  Mowledy  related  everything 
that  had  happened  to  him  since  he 
had  left  the  police  court,  as  far  as  it 
bore  upon  the  point  at  issue,  and  told 
Dr.  Porteous  that  under  heaven  his 
sole  hope  now  was  centred  in  his 
grand   connection. 

"  He  can't  help  us  if  he  would,  and 
would  not  help  us  if  he  could,"  said 
the  doctor,  generously  making  Mr. 
Mowledy's  case  his  own,  and  identify- 
ing himself  with  it.  "  A  cabiniet  min- 
ister never  dare  do  anything." 

"  I  have  some  knowledge,"  said  Mr. 
Mowledy,  "  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor.  J  was  once  present  at 
a  consultation  he  attended  in  my 
brother's  case.  We  seemed  to  take  a 
fancy  to  each  other,  and  had  some 
conversation  upon  a  moot  point  of  ec- 
clesiastical law  after  the  business  of 
the  consultation  was  over.  I  have 
considered  the  propriety  of  address- 
ing him.  Perhaps  he  may  remember 
me,  and  duty  demands  that  I  take 
no  rest  till  I  have  saved  innocent 
blood." 

"The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  last 
person  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  who 
could  assist  you  in  a  law  case.  He 
could  get  you  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at 
the  French  ambassador's,  or  to  dine 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  ;  but  he  would  as 
soon  go  into  court  without  his  robes, 
as  interfere  with  a  magistrate's  decis- 
ion upon  private  grounds,  and  in  a 
private  manner." 

"  Suppose,"  inquired  Mr.  Mowledy, 
anxiously,  "  I  were  personally  to 
request  one  of  the  members  for  Dron- 
ington  to  ask  a  question  to-night  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  that 
enable  him  to  interfere  publicly  or 
call  the  attention  of  government  to  the 
subject,  so  that  injustice  could  not 
be  done  in  a  corner  V  " 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  replied  Dr. 
Porteous.  "  if  we  want  to  carry  your 
point  we  must  be  silent  as  mice. 
A  single  word  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  call  up  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown.  It  would  be  regarded  as 
an  attack  on  government,  and  the 
poor   woman    would   no   longer   have 


a  chance  of  escape.  Tradesmen  like 
this  Mr.  Slopgood  have  always  some 
very  powerful  friends,  too  ;  and  if  they 
were  ever  so  little  in  the  wrong  it 
might  pay  them  to  frustrate  any  at- 
tempt at  in(juiry  without  scruple." 

"Then  there  ri'mains  nothing  but 
the  right  of  petition  to  the  crown," 
sighed  Mr.  Mowledy. 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  I  Reverend  sir, 
pray  excuse  me,"  said  the  doctor, 
recollecting  himself  and  hastening  to 
apologize  ^r  an  unintentional  exprea> 
sion  of  disresijcct  to  his  guest.  "  Pe- 
titions and  all  that  kind  of  thing  are 
merely  sounding  nonsense.  They  do 
no  good.  They  mean  nothing  but 
disappointment.  The  sovereign  has 
ceased  to  possess  any  sort  of  author- 
ity, and  is  nothing,  more  than  a  pri- 
vate person  like  the  rest  of  us,  only 
more  averse  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  publicity." 

"  Would  the  press  help  us  ?  The 
editor  of  the  Banner  was  my  college 
tutor,"  urged  Mr.  Mowledy. 

"  Aht  reverend  sir,  and  an  excel- 
lent person  he  is,  too,"  said  Dr. 
Porteous,  whose  eyes  twinkled  with 
a  stray  gleam  of  good-humOT,  which 
was  extinguished  almost  as  soon  as 
it  appeared.  "  To  be  sure,  I  knew 
Littleton  very  well.  He  was  a  Demj 
of  Magdalen.  To  be  sure  I  Bui  he 
could  not  help  us,  I  am  afraid,  just 
now.  No  sort  of  publicity  ever  does 
any  good  where  lawyers  are  con- 
cerned. It  only  teaches  your  oppo- 
nents how  to  frame  their  case  most 
awkwardly  to  meet  yours.  Ah  I  rev- 
erend sir,  I  see  you  are  still  very 
young ; "  and  Dr.  Porteous  smiled 
benevolently  down  upon  his  simple- 
minded  curate,  who  felt  somewhat 
abashed  by  his  conspicuous  want  of 
worldly  wisdom. 

"  Where,  sir,  is  power  to  be  found  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Mowledy  sadly.  "  Who 
can  and  will  help  the  oppressed,  and 
see  that  right  and  justice  are  ad- 
ministered without  respect  to  per- 
sons ?  " 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  doctor  good-hu- 
moredly,  "  that  is  a  long  question, 
with  which  we  have  fortunately  noth- 
ing to  do  at  present;  but  the  first 
part  of  it  is  easily  answered.  Power 
is  to  be  found  on  an  office  stool,  and 
the  present  King  of  England  is  King 
Clerk  —  a  very  despotic  and  absolute 
monarch  —  invisible,  supreme.  It  is 
really  of  no  use,  reverend  sir,  of  no 
use  at  all  going  to  peers  or  princes  if 
you  want  anything  done.  Secretaries, 
under-secretaries,  assistant  under- 
secretaries, senior  clerks,  those  are 
men  who  hold  authority  ;  they  nearly 
all  know  and  trust  each  other ;  they 
form  a  curious  sort  of  secret  society, 
extending  over  the  civilized  world. 
Its  rules  are  unwritten,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  thoroughly 
binding.  Nobody  will  admit  that  we 
live  under  a  reign  of  clerks;  every 
man  of  experience  knows  it,  and  acta 
upon  it." 

(To  b«  eontinned.) 
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GIULIO  VESCONA:    POET  AND   PAINTER. 
A   TALE. 

CHAPTER    I. 

In  the  records  of  History  there  are  few  things  more 
ludicrous  than  the  accounts  of  battles  among  the  Italian 
States  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  read  of  long  arrays 
of  men-at-arms,  horse  and  foot,  men  armed  with  all  known 
weapons  of  oflence,  cross-bow-men,  men  with  the  long-bow, 
lancers  on  horseback,  pike-men  on  foot,  halberdiers,  arba- 
lest-men, and  men  with  battle-axes.  The  collision  of  con- 
tending forces  furnished  with  all  these  destructive  agencies 
might  seem  to  promise  a  carnage  absolutely  terrible.  Two 
moderately  brave  armies  so  contending  must,  it  might  be 
supposed,  utterly  annihilate  each  other;  and  so  they  would 
have,  no  doubt,  but  that  the  skill  of  men  had  been  as  busily 
at  work  to  protect  their  own  as  to  assail  their  enemies' 
bodies. 

For  the  time  the  arts  of  offence  and  of  defence  were 
equally  balanced.  The  knights  were  completely  encased 
in  steel  plates,  from  casque,  gorget,  and  back-piece,  to 
steel  gauntlets  and  jambes  ;  squires  in  their  coats-of-mail, 
with  helm  and  beaver  down;  men-at-arms  in  steel  head- 
piece, with  breastplate  and  gusset ;  even  the  bowmen  had 
the  iv'ianiWy  pavise  —  the  huge  double  shield,  carried  by  an 
unarmed  companion,  and  held  before  him  as  he  drew  his 
bow. 

Then  let  the  battle  rage,  let  the  knights  with  lance  in 
rest  spur  on  their  ranks  of  heavy  war-horses,  and  gallop 
to  the  shock  of  war ;  let  bolts  and  arrows  darken  the  air, 
let  the  war-cry  be  shouted,  the  clarion  ring  out  and  kettle- 
drum clang ;  let  the  battle-axe  and  halbert  clash  down  on 
helmet  and  morion,  let  lances  splinter,  let  shields  be  dinted, 
let  swords  flash  in  the  sun  and  the  fire-sparks  fly  ofl'  every- 
where, under  the  rain  of  angry  blows. 

Let  the  contending  hosts  fight  it  out  from  morning  till 
sunset ;  and  when,  at  nightfall,  the  armies  shall  be  wearied 
to  the  death,  when  the  bodies  of  horses  shall  be  trembling 
under  the  load  of  steel  they  have  carried  all  day,  and  men 
worn  out  and  half  smothered  in  their  riveted  armor  —  then 
will  the  armies  draw  off,  and  count  their  dead  and  wounded. 
There  are  none  to  count.  A  few  may  be  missing,  but  of 
wounds  and  death  there  is  nothing  at  all.  I?  a  horse 
stumbles  and  his  heavily  armed  rider  falls,  then  indeed  he 
is  a  lost  man,  unless  his  own  side  can  stay  to  help  him  into 
the  saddle  again.  A  man  once  down  lies  prostrate  till  he 
is  pulled  up  :  his  armor  weighs  him  to  the  ground ;  but 
even  then  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  coup 
de  grace  from  a  hostile  poignard  thrust  through  the  joints 
of  his  steel  plates ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  money.  He 
would  be  captured,  taken  to  his  enemy's  tent,  and  kept  in 
gentle  durance  till  his  friends  should  ransom  him.  True, 
if  he  fell  in  marshy  ground  he  was  in  peril,  for  his  own 
weight  and  his  armor's  might  force  him  deep  down  to  a 
muddy  and  inglorious  death.  So,  it  is  recorded,  there  fell 
three  warriors  in  a  morass  at  the  great  battle  of  Zagonara, 
in  1423,  so  fell  and  so  were  drowned.  These  three  deaths 
were  the  only  casualties  on  either  side !  but  as  a  rule,  if  a 
warrior  fell,  and  fell  on  dry  ground,  his  worst  fate  was 
capture. 

In  this  harmless  fashion  were  fields  won  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italy.  There  was  much  of  the  glorious  circum- 
stance of  battle,  all  the  "  pomp  and  prodigality  of  war," 
and  none  of  its  peril,  no  ghastly  wounds,  no  groans, 
shrieks,  and  sighs.  The  grisly  form  of  death  did  not  show 
CD  these  Italian  battle-fields. 

llie  two  towns  of  Pesaro  and  Rosciano  are  but  ten  miles 
apart,  and  when  my  story  opens,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fitteenth  century,  there  was  no  very  apparent  reason  why 
the  inhabitants  of  the  one  town  should  not  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  of  the  other.  True,  the  men  of  Pesaro 
were  Gueiphs,  and  the  men  of  Rosciano  were  Ghibellines, 
but  these  German  words  had  quite  lost  their  original  sig- 
nification. They  had  come,  at  this  time,  to  have  no  other 
meaning  than  Liberal  and  Conservative  —  the  Guelph  was 


the  Whig  of  those  days,  and  the  Ghibelline  the  Tory  — 
but  this  constituted  no  reason  why  the  Pesarites  or  the 
Rosciano  men  should  wish  to  fight,  even  after  the  harmless 
fashion  of  that  time.  They  were,  however,  near  neighbors, 
and  they  were  Italians,  and  a  bitter  feud  had  existed  for 
many  generations. 

The  men  of  Rosciano  were  staunch  Ghibellines,  and  the 
staunchest  among  them  were  the  old  family  of  Vescona, 
which  dwelt  in  the  rambling,  melancholy-looking  house  in 
the  principal  square  of  the  town,  half  fortress,  half  palace  ; 
with  its  narrow  slits  of  windows,  its  massive  gateway,  its 
battlemented  roof  with  bartizans  frowning  at  each  corner  : 
a  house  that,  well  provisioned,  could  stand  a  siege  —  that 
had,  indeed,  often  stood  out  against  risings  of  the  mul- 
titude :  for  the  Vesconas  were  the  chief  men  of  the  town 
and  district,  and  [usually  held  the  high  offices  of  state. 
The  family  now  consisted  of  but  four  members,  the  father 
and  his  three  sons.  Thfey  were  poor;  an  honorable 
poverty,  for  having  often  held  high  office,  the  fact  of  their 
poverty  was  a  ground  of  consideration  from  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Now,  in  Rosciano,  the  talk  was  of  another  battle.  Black- 
smith and  armorers  were  busy  with  the  rivets  of  men's 
armor ;  horses  were  being  looked  up,  cross-bows  strung, 
lances  and  swords  sharpened,  for  another  ineffectual  com- 
bat. The  men  of  Pesaro  had  been  intolerably  offensive  of 
late,  and  a  demonstration  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
fighting  men  on  both  sides  were  so  nearly  equal,  that  any 
decisive  engagement  was  not  dreamt  of,  and  the  movements 
of  the  two  forces  were  so  well  known  to  each  other  that 
each  army  would  leave  its  respective  city  at  the  same  hour, 
and  meet  half  way  on  a  certain  plain,  where  the  encounter 
would  take  place. 

Giulio  Vescona,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  was 
to  wear  plate  armor  ibr  the  first  time,  and  ride  with  his 
elder  brothers  by  their  father's  hand.  This  circumstance 
was  rather  a  jest  in  the  Vescona  family,  for  in  truth  Giulio 
was  not  of  the  stalwart  build  of  his  brothers,  and  to  ride 
for  a  whole  day  under  the  heavy  panoply  of  steel  required 
no  boyish  frame  or  muscle. 

The  day  came.  In  the  great  square  before  the  house  of 
the  Vesconas  men  began  to  gather  from  early  dawn.  The 
town  was  all  afoot ;  colored  hangings  were  thrust  out  from 
windows  looking  upon  the  square.  The  cross-bow-men  were 
gathered  in  one  group,  the  pike-men  in  another,  horses  gayly 
caparisoned  were  led  about ;  then,  as  the  sun  grew  high, 
the  horsemen  began  to  form  in  squadron.  Then  the  gate- 
way of  the  palace  was  thrown  open,  and  four  men  were 
seen  bearing  out  a  great  cask  of  wine ;  others  followed 
with  bread  and  meat;  and  the  grateful  multitude  of  fighting 
men  shouted  out  their  appreciation  of  this  attention  to 
their  comforts  on  the  part  of  their  favorite  leader. 

Then  the  knights  in  full  armor,  with  plumes  waving, 
arrived  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  by  the  different  streets, 
and  the  bands  of  horsemen  began  to  form  in  line.  Then 
the  great  gateway  of  the  Vescona  Palace  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  thirty  or  forty  retainers  of  the  house  rode  through 
—  at  their  head  old  Vescona  himself  and  his  three  sons  — 
each  man  of  the  troop  wearing  the  white  plume  of  the 
Vesconas;  the  four  leaders  alone  with  their  visors  up,  each 
of  them  with  his  white  shield  hanging  to  his  shoulder,  on 
every  shield  three  brandons  inflamed  on  a  field  sable, 
issuant  from  a  bearing  gules,  and  the  device,  "  I  burn." 

The  father,  a  white-haired  old  man  of  over  sixty,  a  wily, 
wary  Italian,  knowing  how  grateful  to  his  fellow-citizens 
was  this  pomp  and  show  of  war;  the  elder  sons,  strong, 
black-bearded  men  of  forty,  eager  for  the  honor  of  the 
family ;  Giulio,  a  son  by  a  second  marriage,  a  slim  youth, 
with  light  hair  and  a  fair  boyish  face;  an  active,  well-made 
young  man  of  two  or  three-and-twenty,  but  whose  frame 
looked  like  a  girl's  beside  his  broad-shouldered  and  strong- 
limbed  father  and  brothers. 

Then  the  banner  and  flag  bearers  fell  into  their  places, 
and  the  little  army  of  some  fifteen  hundred  men  defiled 
from  the  square  in  what  we  should  now  call  columns  of 
companies,  each  company  under  the  order  of  its  leader, 
and  each  wearing  his  plumes,  color,  or  heraldic  device. 
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Past  the  city  gate,  past  the  entowered  barbican  with  its 
drawbridge,  past  the  single-arched  bridge  over  the  river, 
where  the  slill  waters  beneath  caught  the  flash  of  the  steel 

Elates  of  the  armor  and  reflected  the  gaudy  coloring  of  the 
anners  and  forest  of  ppears ;  along  the  rocky  ground  the 
troops  went  on,  creeping  like  a  long  snake  among  the  de- 
files of  the  hills,  and  emerging  at  last  where  the  first  view 
of  the  sea  is  got,  with  the  broad,  olive-tree  covered  plain 
of  Cortona  between  them  and  the  town  of  Pesaro.  Far 
off",  near  the  city,  a  dense  column  of  dust  moved  slowly 
towards  them  on  the  plain,  and  here  and  there,  through 
the  smoke-like  dust,  practised  eves  could  distinguish  the 
glimmer  of  spear-heads  and  polished  armor.  It  was  the 
army  of  Pesaro.  Then  the  men  of  Rosciano  hung  for  a 
space  among  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain,  while  their 
leaders  conferred ;  and  presently  the  band,  reaching  down 
into  the  plain,  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  and  slowly 
advanced  in  perfect  silence  to  the  encounter  of  their 
enemies. 

It  was  not  till  they  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
each  other  that  the  rival  hosts  drew  up.  The  trumpets 
sounded  a  shrill  fanfare,  the  knights  drew  down  their 
visors,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  cloud  of  arrows  and  cross- 
bow bolts  started  from  each  army.  The  knights  tightened 
their  reins,  fixed  themselves  firmly  in  their  saddles,  set 
their  lances  in  rest,  and  leaning  well  forward,  urged  their 
horses  to  a  slow  canter  —  to  be  quickened  into  a  hand 
gallop  after  the  first  few  yards.  Then  the  crash  of  the  onset, 
the  splintering  of  spears,  the  shouting  of  war-cries,  the  fall 
of  horses,  the  mishaps  of  riders,  crashing  blows  on  the 
helmet  making  the  senses  reel,  the  full  impact  of  spear- 
heads against  men's  chests  causing  them  to  gasp  for  breath ; 
but,  as  yet,  no  wounds  and  no  prisoners. 

So  they  fought  the  livelong  day  ;  both  armies  resting  at 
times  by  mutual  consent,  from  very  weariness,  for  fresh 
breath  and  coolness ;  then,  again,  the  fanfare,  the  charge, 
and  the  crash  of  arms.  Towards  evening  the  men  of  Ros- 
ciano  thought  they  were  gaining  the  advantage ;  the  Pesa- 
rites  have  given  ground  more  than  a  mile.  "  Let  us  drive 
the  Guelphs  into  Pesaro  I  "  shouted  the  two  sons  of  old  Ves- 
cona,  and  they  led  the  charge  once  again,  followed  by  the 
boldest  among  their  men  and  among  them  by  Giulio,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  Pesarites  rallied,  and 
closed  in  their  ranks.  "  Back  I  "  shouted  the  leader  of  the 
Rosciano  men,  and  his  lancers  backed  their  horses  from  the 
crowd  of  their  assailants.  Giulio  heard  him,  but  he  had 
lost  his  head.  His  lance  had  long  ago  fallen  from  his  un- 
practised hand,  but  with  his  sword  he  dealt,  if  not  destruc- 
tion, at  least  some  very  dangerous-looking  blows  among  the 
crowd  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  being  hustled,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  along  the  road  to  Pesaro.  The 
clouds  of  dust  did  what  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  does  in 
modern  warfare,  and  not  till  after  the  retreat  of  his  own 
people  did  they  miss  him  from  their  number. 

Now  that  he  was  surrounded,  each  Pesarite,  seeing  the 
Vescona  device  on  his  shield,  disregarded  the  four  or  five 
cavaliers  who  had  followed  the  white  plume  into  the  melee, 
and  strove  to  make  Giulio  his  prisoner;  but  the  skilfully 
brandished  sword  kept  them  at  a  prudent  distance,  till  one 
stout  Pesarite  warrior,  backing  his  horse  to  a  little  distance, 
charged  with  his  spear  in  rest,  and  buried  it  in  the  chest 
of  Giulio's  horse.  A  spirt  of  blood  gushed  out,  and  the 
horse  reared  high  in  air,  and  falling,  horse  and  rider  lay 
together  —  the  horse  dead,  the  rider  stunned,  hampered 
and  powerless  beneath  him.  They  pulled  the  dead  body 
of  the  horse  from  off  Giulio,  and  thinking  from  his  lying  there 
motionless  that  he  had  fainted,  they  raised  his  visor.  The 
stalwart  knight  who  had  unhorsed  him  lifted  his  own  beaver, 
and,  recognizing  the  pale  features  of  Vescona's  youngest 
son,  exclaimed,  "  Messire  Giulio  Vescona,  you  are  my  pris- 
oner —  the  prisoner  of  Francisco  Ferrati,  the  Potter  of 
Pesaro  I " 

Giulio  was  not  a  young  man  easily  depressed  by  adverse 
circumstances.  His  life  had,  to  ?ome  extent,  partaken  of 
the  eventful  character  of  his  family's  fortunes.  His  father's 
political  status  in  the  Commonwealth  —  one  day  the  favor- 


ite of  the  people,  the  next  denounced  as  a  traitor  or  exe- 
crated as  a  tyrant  —  one  day  flattered,  courted,  and  re- 
spected, the  next  blockaded  in  his  own  house,  and  with  hia 
own  and  his  children's  lives  in  his  hand  ;  all  this  had  some- 
what accustomed  Giulio  to  sudden  reverses  of  fortune.  So 
that,  feeling  that  on  the  whole  be  bad  not  failed  of  his  duty 
in  the  battle  nor  been  captured  dismce fully,  he  regained 
bis  usual  spirits  after  be  nad  been  placed  on  a  fresh  horse. 
True,  be  was  a  captive,  a  foot  soldier  on  either  side  of  bii 
horse,  with  a  band  on  each  rein,  escorting  him.  By  his 
side  rode  the  Potter,  and  they  cooversed  aflably  and  courte- 
ously as  they  rode  into  Pesaro. 

That  riding  through  the  streets  of  tbe  hostile  city  prom- 
ised to  bo  a  little  mortifying,  but  it  was  not  so  ;  tbe  people 
were  so  triumphant  at  seeing  a  son  of  their  great  enemj 
Vescona  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  they  could  hardly  contain 
their  joy.  Then  the  news  began  to  spread  that  tbe  pris- 
oner was  a  perfect  Rolando  —  tnat  be  bad  fought  like  a  lion, 
and  only  succumbed  when  bruited  and  hampered  bj  his 
dying  horse  ;  and  before  the  party  bad  reached  the  house 
of  the  Potter  the  acclamations  of  tbe  multitude  seemed  le 
much  in  honor  of  the  captive  as  of  the  capturers. 

Notwithstanding  the  contentions  between  Pento  and 
Rosciano,  the  people  of  either  city  were  by  no  mewM  on 
unfriendly  terms.  Frequent  as  were  states  of  war,  trooee 
were  still  more  frequent.  The  people  of  the  two  towns 
bought,  sold,  and  even  married  with  each  other.  What  wae 
gossip  in  Pesaro  was  acceptable  as  news  in  Rosciano.  So 
that  Giulio  knew  all  about  Ferrati,  the  Potter  of  Pesaro,  as 
he  delighted  to  style  himself,  before  this  day. 

Francisco  Ferrati  was  the  younger  son  of  a  neighboring 
family  of  gentle  birth.  Suffering  as  a  younger  son  ftom 
the  prevailing  impecaniosity  to  which  noble  families  in 
Ital^,  and  younger  sons  in  every  country,  have  always  been 
subject,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  trade  of  potter,  in 
the  which  he  had  prospered  exceedingly,  and  was  now  a 
rich  man  and  the  Prince  of  Pesaro  potters  —  Pesaro  beine, 
at  this  period,  the  chef  lieu  ,  the  headquarters  of  tbe  potters 
art  in  Italy,  and  the  trade  was  in  such  estimation  tlutt,  like 
the  trade  of  gla^smaking  in  France,  which  had  its  gentiU- 
hommes  verriers  —  its  noble  glass-blowers  —  many  scions  of 
good  families  engaged  in  this  lucrative  and  honorable  par- 
suit  at  Pesaro. 

The  Potter  was  the  richest  man  and  the  most  influential 
citizen  in  Pesaro,  and  bis  house  was  the  best  house  in  the  M 
town,  with  its  court-yard  and  interior  balconies. 

Arriving  in  the  city,  the  Potter's  band,  for  he  too  was  tbe 
leader  of  a  company  of  lancers,  crowded  into  the  court- 
yard of  their  chiefs  house  :  the  great  gates  clanged  behind, 
and  the  servants  and  ladies  of  the  family,  bearing  huge 
bowls  and  beakers  of  wine,  and  great  dishes  piled  with 
bread  and  fruit,  mingled  with  the  group  of  dismounting 
horsemen,  and  oflered  these  refreshments  to  the  returning 
combatants.  The  ladies  —  an  elderly  lady,  the  Potter's 
wife,  and  a  youn^  lady,  his  daughter  —  advanced  towards 
the  master  of  the  house. 

"  This  is  our  guest,"  said  the  Potter  courteously.  "  I  do 
not  ask  him  for  his  parole." 

"  I  accord  it  freely,"  said  Giulio,  looking  at  the  young 
lady. 

She  smiled  at  the  compliment,  and  her  father  langhed  at 
the  good  spirits  of  his  prisoner. 

Giulio,  however,  meant  as  much  as  he  said.  The  con- 
versation of  the  Potter,  interesting  up  to  that  moment,  had 
suddenly  fallen  on  distracted  ears ;  even  the  clang  of  the 
great  iron  gates  closing  behind  him,  which  might  have 
seemed  to  shut  him  into  this  narrow  court-yard  and  toll  the 
knell  of  his  parting  freedom,  failed  to  reach  his  senses,  for 
at  that  moment  Olympia  Ferrati  was  descending  the  broad 
illarble  staircase  of  the  house. 

Poets  have  the  melancholy  prerogative  of  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight,  and  Giulio  was  a  poet.  Perhaps  only  a 
rhymester  before,  but  a  poet  then  and  thereafter.  Before 
Olympia,  with  stately  and  graceful  movements,  had  reached 
the  lowest  step,  she  had  conquered  the  love  of  Giulio  Ves- 
cona. A  woman  of  the  diviner  sort  ;  taller  than  most  of  her 
sex,  with  none   of  the  mere  feminine  prettiness  of  delicate 
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limb,  slim  figure,  and  affected  mien  and  speech,  but  a  grand, 
massive  form,  a  girlish  Juno,  who  showed  in  her  slightest 
gesture  the  true  goddess  grace.  Dark,  wavy  hair,  coming 
down  low  on  a  broad  smooth  forehead  ;  deep-set  ejes,  with 
an  infinite  depth  and  tenderness  in  them ;  a  mouth  with  the 
full  lips,  the  soft  modelling  round  them,  and  that  half-defiant 
look  which  the  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece  gave  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  A  complexion  not  red  and  white,  like 
that  of  vulgar  mortal  beauties,  but  of  a  single  pervading 
tone,  here  softening  into  pearly  tints,  and  deepening  there 
into  rich  amber  tones;  such  a  complexion  as  the  great 
masters  of  old  paint  in  beautiful  women  —  a  complexion 
•which  shows  through  the  skin  that  so-called  "  luce  inter7ia," 
that  glow  of  inner  light,  the  rarest  natural  beauty,  and 
■which  only  a  few  of  the  greatest  masters  have  transferred 
to  their  canvases. 

There  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  engen- 
dered in  us  when  we  gaze  upon  any  being,  even  if  it  be  but 
an  animal,  which  represents  the  greatest  strength,  force, 
courage,  size,  or  beauty,  to  which  its  race  can  attain.  A 
tiger  or  a  lion  awes  us,  even  in  captivity,  by  its  huge  dor- 
mant strength,  its  fearful  energy,  underlying  the  perfect 
symmetry  and  grace  of  its  form.  So  was  Giulio's  admira- 
tion tempered  by  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  awe  at  the  per- 
fect majesty  of  beauty  and  grace  in  this  woman.  Her 
shapely  limbs,  deep  chest,  full  rounded  throat,  and  strong, 
supple  hands,  seemed  to  evidence  an  actual  bodily  strength 
under  the  sinuous  grace  of  her  movements ;  just  as  the 
repose  of  her  features  concealed  a  dormant  intensity  of 
some  kind  —  perhaps,  thought  Giulio,  of  tenderness,  per- 
haps of  cruelty. 

When  the  history  of  dress  comes  to  be  written  in  a 
serious  and  philosophical  spirit,  when  it  comes  to  be  under- 
stood how  the  form  and  material  of  clothing  and  the  man- 
ners, morals,  and  spirit  of  each  age,  react  with  most  subtle 
and  complicated  force  upon  each  other,  we  shall  have  made 
one  more  step  towards  tne  advancement  of  human  wisdom. 
Probably  the  philosophers  of  the  future  will  begin  with 
dividing  history  into  ages,  like  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron 
ao-es  of  the  ethnologist  ;  so,  naming  each  age  after  its  pre- 
dominating feature  of  dress,  we  might  first  have  the  age  of 
ochre  and  woad.  Following  upon  this  will  come  the  age  of 
the  skins  of  animals ;  then  the  age  of  woolen  cloths  ;  then 
that  of  linen  cloth ;  tbllowing  that,  the  age  of  velvets  and 
silks,  and  here  we  should  have  the  age  of  painted  skins 
again  (so  strangely  does  history  repeat  itself),  till,  finally, 
we  should  come  to  the  present  age  —  the  age  of  flimsy 
materials,  stiffened  out  of  all  sympathy  with  the  body  they 
clothe ;  the  age  of  muslins  and  starch  ;  an  age  of  thams, 
because  there  is  often  as  much  flour  paste  as  material  in  a 
woman's  clothing,  because  dress  not  only  covers  but  con- 
ceals the  form,  and  a  skilful  dressmaker,  being  granted  a 
small  waist  and  straight  shoulders,  will  place  deformity 
itself  on  a  par  with  perlect  symmetry.  How  far  this  vitia- 
tion of  our  taste  —  proceeding  from  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  inartistic  people  in  Europe  —  will  tell,  or  has  told, 
upon   the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  business  of  the  future 

EhiloEopher  of  dress,  and  does  not  become  the  present  hum- 
le  writer  to  inquire. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  it  was  the  age  of  close- 
filtin"^  dress  for  men  and  women;  dress  in  which  neither 
the  withered  limbs  of  age  nor  the  wasted  or  distorted  forms 
of  disease,  debility,  or  deformity,  could  pass  themselves  off 
for  lusty  youth  or  vigorous  health. 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  a  lady  dressed  in  a  modern 
riding  habit  made  of  pale  green  silk,  cut  square  and  open 
in  the  front,  with  a  scanty  skirt  nearly  touching  the  ground 
before  and  trailing  some  feet  behind  the  wearer ;  on  the 
upper  part  of  each  arm  a  sort  of  raised  epaulette,  markdd 
by  tiny  slashings,  showing  a  deep  rose-colored  satin  lining 
beneath  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  dress  not  defined  by  a  belt 
at  the  waist,  but  melting  gradually  into  the  skirt ;  if  he  can 
imagine  this,  he  will  have  some  notion  of  Olympia  Fer- 
rati's  dress.  But  no  mere  description  will  give  a  just  idea, 
to  us  moderns,  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  mediaeval 
silks  ;  not,  like  the  productions  of  our  looms,  made  heavy 


and  stiffened  out  with  gum,  and  falling  in  ugly,  angular 
folds,  but  a  silk,  soft,  pliant,  and  elastic  as  a  cobweb,  en- 
folding the  limbs  like  a  thin,  felted  cloth,  having  gold 
threads  running  through  its  texture ;  a  silk  which  bright- 
ened with  the  light  and  deepened  into  a  dark  glow  with 
the  shadow  at  each  movement  and  gesture  of  the  wearer, 
with  the  play  and  motion  of  some  colored  liquid.  This 
was  the  sort  of  dress  that  the  old  English  poet  meant  when 
he  rhymed  of  the  "  sweet  liquefaction  "  and  the  "  brave 
vibration  "  of  his  mistress's  dress. 

Giulio  lived  on  in  the  Potter's  house  quite  happily.  He 
and  the  Potter's  daughter  were  thrown  much  into  each 
other's  society.  There  were  moments  when  the  young  man 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  very  abyss  and  vortex 
of  love,  so  nearly  irresistible  was  Olympia  ;  but  he  reflected 
how  absolutely  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to  mate  with 
Olympia  Ferrati  —  how  impossible  marriage  was  between 
members  of  two  families  in  such  irreconcilable  hostility  as 
his  father's  and  the  Potter's.  For  not  only  did  his  father 
abhor  and  despise  the  very  name  of  Pesarite  and  Guelph, 
but  he  concentrated  all  that  contempt  and  hatred  upon  the 
Potter,  the  ruling  spirit  of  Pesaro.  Moreover,  Giulio  well 
knew  that  his  marriage  into  a  family  so  thoroughly  obnox- 
ious to  all  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow-townsmen  would  be 
destructive  of  the  long  prestige  of  his  own  family ;  and 
Giulio  Vescona,  if  not  a  patriot,  was,  like  all  his  country- 
men, a  violent  partisan  —  a  citizen  of  Rosciano,  whose 
patriotism  was  concentrated  into  a  passionate  love  for  his 
native  town  and  his  own  great  house. 

So  Giulio  was  of  a  prudence  exceeding  the  prudence  of 
poets;  he  resolved  not  to  fall  in  love,  and  he  came,  after  a* 
time,  fully  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  not  done  so, 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to.  Still,  he  found  that  the  days 
of  his  captivity  passed  delightfully.  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  do  and  see  in  the  Potter's  house.  There  was  the 
business  of  the  pottery,  workmen  turning  plates  and  dishes 
on  the  wheel,  other  workmen  cunningly  compounding  the 
glazes,  mixed  in  great  vats  and  looking  like  cream ;  and, 
finally,  there  were  the  painters,  many  of  them  men  of  gentle 
birth,  who  drew  the  designs  on  the  plates  and  vases.  And 
Olympia  explaining  all  this  to  him,  he  was  fired  with  a 
sudden  ambition  to  be  at  work  too. 

They  stopped  to  watch  the  work  of  an  old  man,  one  of 
the  most  expert  of  the  painters.  He  had  brought  his  easel, 
his  painting-bench,  and  his  twenty  or  thirty  little  pots  of 
prepared  colors  into  the  court-yard.  His  brush  travelled 
slowly  and  carefully  over  the  white  glazed  surface  of  a  dish, 
on  which  he  was  painting  a  landscape  with  a  dance  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs. 

"  It  looks  very  easy,"  said  Giulio  Vescona. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Olympia ;  "  but  first  you  must  be  a 
painter." 

"  Well,"  said  Giulio,  who  had  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  skill  with  the  brush,  "  and  what  more  ?  " 

"  When  you  have  learnt  to  paint  you  must  forget  nearly 
all  you  know.  You  put  a  color  on,  and  when  it  is  fired  in 
the  kiln,  it  changes  and  comes  out  quite  a  different  color." 

"  I  must  try,"  said  Giulio ;  so  he  was  given  a  terra-cotta 
dish,  on  which  a  whitish  glaze  had  been  laid  and  the  plate 
again  fired.  Then  Giulio,  taking  up  the  painter's  palette 
covered  with  gray  mixtures,  which  he  was  told  would  turn 
into  various  tints  with  the  action  of  the  fire,  proceeded, 
after  a  lecture  from  the  artist,  to  dip  a  thick  brush  into  the 
first  tint  that  came  to  his  hand,  and,  with  a  rapid  and  skil- 
ful touch,  he  drew  all  round  the  rim  of  the  dish  one  of 
those  flowing  scroll  patterns  which  no  hand  less  bold  and 
true,  and  no  fancy  less  fertile  than  an  Italian's,  can  com- 
pass. 

"  The  young  gentleman  is  a  master,"  said  the  artist,  lost 
in  admiration  of  Giulio's  singular  skill  with  the  brush. 

His  design  finished,  in  a  dirty  gray  tint,  he  asked  what 
color  it  would  turn  out,  and  being  told  a  dull  red,  he  asked 
for  the  blue  pigment,  and  dipping  his  brush  in  that, 
begged  Olympia  to  let  him  draw  her  figure  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish. 

She  was  at  that  moment  standing  with  her  hand  on  a 
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rough  greyhound,  who  had  followed  them  through  the 
works.  He  sketched  in  the  two  fifjures  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  old  artist,  staiiditig  behind  them,  smiled  at  the  blots 
and  smudges  which  Giulio's  incx[>erience  of  the  intractable 
*^ vehicle"  caused  him  to  make,  ever  and  anon  breakinf; 
into  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  the  young  man's 
quickness  and  dexterity,  for  there,  on  the  dish,  was  excel- 
lently expressed,  in  Giulio's  seemingly  careless  touches, 
Olympia's  tall,  majestic  figure  with  its  rare  grace,  her  hand 
resting  on  and  caressing  the  animal  at  her  side,  and  the 
tall  slender  hound  standing  by  her,  with  his  snake-like 
hea<l  upturned  to  his  mistress's  face. 

The  old  painter  took  the  dish  in  his  hands.  "  It  is  the 
work  of  a  true  artist,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  gray  lines  on 
its  surface.  "  Look  at  it,"  he  said,  "  and  look  at  the  work 
I  can  do  —  I,  who  have  been  toiling  at  figure-painting  all 
my  life  I  If  I  draw  a  nymph  or  a  Venus,  she  is  as  stifl'  as  a 
pine  tree;  and  this  boy,  with  my  own  brush,  in  one  mo- 
ment gives  the  very  air  of  motion  to  his  figures.  Look, 
01ynii)ia,  at  the  grace  and  life  of  this ;  it  is  yourself,  your 
own  soul  breathes  on  this  plate.  By  Heaven  I  "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  true  artistic  enthusiasm, "  it  lives,  it  moves  1 " 
Then  reversing  the  plate,  he  said,  "  We  painters  always 
put  our  marks  here." 

Thereupon  Giulio,  taking  up  a  wet  brush,  drew  the 
lighted  torch,  or  brand,  the  device  of  his  family,  and  under 
it  their  legend,  "  I  burn."  With  the  same  brush  he  drew  a 
ribbon-like  scroll  above  the  head  of  Olympia,  and  in  it 
wrote  the  words  "  Olympia  Bella."  "  Otherwise,"  said 
Giulio,  with  a  laugh,  "  the  world  might  not  guess  that  it 
was  either  Olympia  or  Bella !  " 

Pesaro  was  the  first  place  where  the  now  famous  Italian 
earthenware  known  as  Majolica  was  made,  and  there  are 
modern  collectors  of  this  ware  who  would  gladly  give  its 
full  weight  in  silver  coin  for  any  one  of  the  pile  of  painted 
dishes,  vases,  bowls,  jars,  and  pilgrim  bottles  that  lay  in 
the  Potter's  court-yard  —  their  weight  in  silver,  and  even 
more.  It  is  known  that,  not  very  lon^  ago,  a  Majolica  dish 
was  publicly  sold  for  three  times  its  own  weight  in  gold, 
and  many  people  thought  that  its  beauty  and  rarity  de- 
served the  price. 

Francisco  Ferrati  was  not  quite  so  bigoted  in  his  politi- 
cal antipathies  as  the  head  of  the  Vescona  family.  He  was 
a  man  of  peace.     His  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens  de- 

E ended  a  good  deal  upon  his  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of 
is  trade  was  impaired  by  the  never-ending  contentions 
between  the  two  neighboring  cities.  He  saw  what  he 
thought  a  growing  affection  between  the  son  of  the  Pesaro 
chief  and  his  own  daughter,  and  he  saw  it  without  dis- 
pleasure. What  if  a  union  between  the  two  families 
should  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  between  the  towns? 
When  the  messenger  came  from  Rosciano  to  treat  for 
Giulio's  ransom,  the  Potter  sent  back  courteous  messages 
to  say  that  every  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  young 
man  ;  but  he  nevertheless  fixed  Giulio's  ransom  at  such  an 
amount  as  he  knew  would  be  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the 
impoverished  house  of  Vescona. 

This  project  of  a  marriage  was  only  a  mode  of  bringing 
about  that  which  he  had  already  resolved  to  accomplish  in 
a  less  peaceable  manner.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  and 
persuaded  his  fellow-citizens,  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  men  of  Rosciano  should  be  curbed. 
He  had  induced  the  Pesarites  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
company  of  mercenary  troops  —  of  free-lances  —  whose 
help  would  enable  the  Pesarites  to  deal  such  a  blow  to 
Rosciano  as  should  effectually  crush  all  future  hostilities. 
This  project  had  already  been  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  free-lances  had  been  invited  to  Pesaro ;  but,  thought 
Ferrati,  the  marriage  would  accomplish  the  object  as  effect- 
ually, and  the  always  perilous  assistance  of  the  mercenaries 
might  not  be  required  after  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  influence  of  Olympia  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  upon  Giulio.  He  began  to  try  to 
find  some  excuse  for  hoping  that  this  beautiful  and  en- 
chanting creature  should  become  his.     Could  he  not,  he 


thought,  abandon  his  native  city,  and  make  a  home  and 
find  occupation  for  himself  in  Pesaro?  Might  he  not  be- 
come a  {>ott«r,  like  Francisco  Ferrati  ?  and,  if  he  did, 
would  Ferrati  consent  to  |dve  him  his  daughter  ?  Would 
Olympia  herself  consent?  He  looked  into  her  eyes;  he 
saw  no  response  there.  There  was  no  love  for  him  in 
them,  be  concluded  —  perhaps  hastily  —  and  life  got  to 
seem  gloomier  as  he  thought  so.  No,  he  reflected,  a  man 
must  not  abandon  his  native  place  ;  it  Is  a  traitorous  and 
disboDorlog  thought. 

The  two  were  sitting  one  afternoon  In  the  Potter's  gar- 
dens, as  these  thoughts  passed  through  Giulio's  mind.  He 
was  sitting  listlessly  on  the  ground,  in  the  dense  shade  of 
the  oranee-ti^s  ;  ne  held  a  lute,  and  touched  a  chord  or 
two  as  he  mused.  The  day  was  sultry ;  the  heavy,  aro- 
matic scent  of  the  orange  nowert  hung  in  the  air  about 
them.  They  did  not  speiak,  and  though  be  was  looking  at 
her  she  seemed  unconscious  of  it.  Hi«  thoughts  ran  on  ; 
and  as  Giulio  was  a  poet,  he  must  be  allowMi  the  poet's 
privilege  of  rhapsodizing  about  bis  mlstresi. 

"  What  eyes  those  are  I "  be  thought ;  "  I  will  so  re- 
member them  that  I  shall  be  able  to  paint  them  and  h«r 
face,  and  have  it  always  by  me.  They  are  the  pure  erM 
of  a  virgin  ;  and  her  soul,  too,  is  virgin.  What  a  p«snon 
hers  will  be  when  once  she  loves !  She  is  like  a  barp  or 
lute  newly  made,  when  no  hand  has  touched  it.  Some  one 
—  not  I  —  will  one  day  make  heavenly  music  with  it !  " 
And  musinw  on  this  thought,  and  extending  it  yet  further, 
and  being  by  habit  a  verse-maker,  it  ran  into  rhvme,  fol- 
lowing the  unconscious  accompaniment  of  the  chords  be 
was  striking  on  his  lute ;  but  nis  thoughts  did  not  shape 
themselves  into  spoken  words  ;  and  Olympia,  watching  bun 
with  her  calm  eyes,  wondered  what  were  the  thoughts  that 
seemed  to  be  stirring  him  in  harmony  with  the  eager  music 
of  his  instrument.  Thus  did  his  thoughts  mn  into  un- 
spoken Verse  :  — 

"  Olympia,  I  can  read  the  mysteries 

In  jour  pure  eyes ;  and  1  hear  whisperines 
Like  those  from  some  untouched  lute  that  lies 
Idle,  but  for  the  wind's  breath  through  its  strings." 

"  What  mysterious  horizons  of  thought  such  a  divine 
soul  as  hers  must  range  over  !  "  So  did  Giulio  endow  the 
simple  maiden  with  absolutely  divine  attributes  I  It  is  the 
wont  of  poet-lovers  ;  and  thus  did  he  versify  his  fancy  :  — 

"  Vague  workings  of  a  spirit  fancy-free, 
More  frequent  commuuings  with  heaven  than  earth." 

"  The  time  will  come,"  thought  he,  "  that  some  one  will 
call  forth  your  love,  and  then  you  will  suffer  as  I  suffer 
now  ;  "  and  he  went  on  compounding  his  sonnet :  — 

"  Alas  !  that  I  should  ere  long  have  to  see 
Some  skilful  hand  its  utmost  music  forth 
Call  from  thy  soul ;  for  the  full  harmony 
Of  love  is  pain." 

"Yes,"  thought  Giulio,  "it  is  pain  indeed;"  and,  fol- 
lowing still  furtner  the  simile  taken  from  the  art  he  loved, 
he  rhymed  on  :  — 

"  Its  diapasons  are 
All  sorrow  laden,  and  bring  agony 
If  concord." 

Then,  leaving  his  hitherto  somewhat  Platonic  vein,  be 
became  more  personal  in  — 

"  Yet,  dearest,  who  could  forbear 
Such  concords  to  provoke  ? " 

Now,  the  whole  question  for  Giulio  resolved  itself  into 
the  answer  he  should  give  to  this  question.  Let  us  sin- 
cerely trust  that  he  can  forbear  from  attempting  anything 
of  the  sort.  Olympia  Ferrati  is  not  the  woman  for  a  poet 
and  artist  to  love  ;  nor  he  a  man  whom  she  can  truly  love. 
The  two  are  meet  companions,  but  cannot  profitably  be 
mated.  He  does  not  know  her,  he  has  clothed  her  with 
his  fancy;  but  she  knows  him,  her  judgment  can. be  clear 
in  judging  him.     She  is  in  love  with  him,  of  course,  though 
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he  does  not  perceive  it ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  a  very  pale  re- 
flection of  his  own  passion.  Her  nature  is  gently  stirred  in 
harmony  vFith  his ;  and  she,  in  her  innocence,  persuades 
herself  that  this  is  the  true  passion  of  love. 

There  are  women  whose  love  can  be  reached  through 
their  ears,  and  who  can,  as  it  were,  be  fiddled  into  afiiection. 
Olympia  was  not  one  of  them.  She  enjoyed  all  beautiful 
sights  and  sounds  ;  she  loved  the  music  of  the  lute,  the 
sweet  cadence  of  verse,  and  in  pictures  she  could  intensely 
appreciate  the  concord  of  harmonious  coloring,  the  subtle 
flow  of  outline  and  gradated  tone.  These  things  stirred 
her,  but  not  to  the  depths  of  her  nature  ;  there  were  in  her 
deeper,  stronger,  and  nobler  aspirations  than  could  find  a 
perfect  response  in  these  things.  And  so  it  came  to  be 
that  esteeming  Giulio  for  his  wit,  liking  him  for  his  pleas- 
ant companionship,  and  flattered  by  his  love,  there  had 
been  kindled  in  her,  by  the  heat  of  his  obvious  passion, 
some  slight  responsive  sympathy  of  love.  No  woman  but 
is  touched  by  intelligent  flattery,  and  every  sentence  of 
Giulio's,  unconsciously  to  himself,  conveyed  some  evidence 
of  his  admiration.  Water-drops  hollow  out  the  hardest 
stone,  and  Olympia's  heart  was  not  stone. 

"  If  you  were  a  poet,  Giulio,"  said  she,  laying  her  palm 
upon  the  strings  of  his  lute,  to  stop  the  resonance  of  the 
louder  chord  he  had  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  last- 
finished  couplet  of  his  sonnet,  —  "  if  you  had  been  a  poet,  I 
should  say  you  were  composing  an  ode  or  a  sonnet.  Per- 
haps you  were  rhyming  in  praise  of  some  beautiful  lady  of 
Rosciano  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  smile. 

Giulio  nodded,  and  seeing  a  slight  look  of  displeasure  on 
his  companion's  face,  was  foolishly  glad.  Then,  in  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  he  struck  the  well-known  opening 
bars  of  that  melody,  with  its  pretty  ritornello,  with  which 
the  Italians  accompanied  their  sonnets,  and  leaving  it  to 
chance  how  he  should  be  inspired  to  answer  that  momen- 
tous question,  as  to  whether  be  could  forbear  from  telling 
Olympia  of  his  love,  he  began  to  sing,  in  the  accustomed 

Elaintive  recitative  of  the  sonnet-singer  to  the  burden  of 
is  lute :  — 

"  Olympia,  I  have  read  the  mysteries 

Veiled  by  your  eyes  ;  and  I  hear  whisperings 
Like  those  from  some  unhandled  harp  that  lies 

Idle,  but  for  the  wind's  breath  through  its  strings: 
Vague  workings  of  a  spirit  fancy-free, 

More  frequent  communings  with  heaven  than  earth. 
Alas  !  that  I  shall  ere  long  have  to  see 

Some  skilful  hand  its  utmost  music  forth 
Call  from  thy  soul ;  for  the  full  harmony 

Of  love  is  pain  :  its  diapasons  are 
All  sorrow  laden,  and  bring  agony 

If  concord.     Yet,  dearest,  who  could  forbear 
Such  concords  to  evoke  ?  " 

Here  he  paused  and  looked  at  Olympia,  and  seeing  the 
deep  conscious  blush  on  the  young  girl's  face,  he  dulled  the 
twang  of  his  lute  to  a  mere  murmur,  and  concluded  his 
sonnet,  in  a  lower  voice  :  — 

"  Not  I,  whose  fires 
Consume  me  with  the  heat  of  strong  desires." 

Surely  never  was  maiden  so  delicately  and  so  ingeniously 
made  love  to !  She  would  have  been  adamant  to  resist 
such  a  declaration,  for  the  sonnet,  in  the  Italy  of  that  day, 
was  the  most  rare  and  delicate  incense  that  a  lover  could 
offer.  Few  men  in  Italy  who  frequented  ladies'  society, 
but  learnt  to  touch  the  lute  and  sing  to  its  accompaniment ; 
and  some  could  even  chronicle  their  own  emotions  and 
their  mistress's  charms  in  ballad,  song,  or  canzonet  of  their 
own  making ;  and  some  few  even  were  skilled  enough  to 
turn  a  sonnet,  with  all  its  diflicult  intricacies  of  rhyme, 
pause,  and  metre. 

Music  in  some  fashion  had,  indeed,  come  to  be  an  ac- 
complishment, without  which  a  lady  could  hardly  be  won, 
for  now  great  feats  of  arms  were  impossible.  J'ighting  — 
that  Ih.  real  liard  fighting,  accompanied  with  wounds  and 
death  —  was  unfashionable.  For  the  astute  and  somewhat 
eiTeminate  Italians,  it  was  too  rough  and  too  brutal  an  oc- 
cupation.    If  such  work  had  to  be  done,  it  was  deputed  to 


foreign  adventurers,  to  Germans,  English,  and  Swiss,  whose 
sole  business  and  pleasure  was  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
hard  knocks  for  pay.  A  fiddler  is  rarely  a  fighter,  and  the 
Italians  were  a  nation  of  fiddlers  and  lute-players.  We 
read,  in  our  school  histories,  that  for  a  free  man  in  Sparta 
it  was  a  liberal  education  to  ride  well,  to  use  the  bow  well, 
and  to  tell  the  truth.  The  Italians  rode  well,  but  neither 
used  the  bow  well  nor  told  the  truth.  They  were  too 
clever.  To  win  ladies'  love  at  least,  they  though  it  was 
not  necessary  to  copy  the  Spartans  too  closely.  Perhaps 
they  were  mistaken. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  manliness  in 
Giulio  than  in  the  average.  Italian  of  his  day.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  honor,  a  quick  jealousy  of  his  family's  and 
his  native  town's  good  fame  ;  and  on  the  sole  occasion  ot 
his  wearing  armor,  he  had  borne  himself  like  a  man. 
Some  of  the  praises  Olympia  had  heard  of  his  prowess 
on  that  day  —  praises  rather  lightly  won  perhaps  —  were 
in  truth  ringing  in  her  ears  with  the  notes  of  his  lute,  as 
her  lover  sang  of  his  love ;  and  perhaps  they  sounded  as 
loud  as  that  love- song  itself;  for  there  are  women  whom 
the  tale  of  a  brave  deed  will  stir  more  than  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

So  Giulio  had  declared  his  love,  and  Olympia  Ferrati 
had  accepted  it.  The  lute  was  played  on  no  more  that 
day. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Giulio  Vescona  resolved  in  good  earnest  to  turn  Majo- 
lica painter.  His  first  attempt  had  been  passed  through 
the  kiln.  The  blots  of  paint  and  smudges  made  by  his 
unpractised  brush  had  been  melted  by  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  fire,  and  had  run  into  and  blended  with  the  figure,  giv- 
ing a  mellow  tinge  to  the  white  ground  ;  and  while  his  ig- 
norance of  the  colors  had  led  him  only  to  hazard  a  blue 
monochrome  drawing  of  the  figure,  this  tint,  coming'  into 
harmony  with  the  dull  red  of  the  surrounding  pattern,  and 
set  off  by  the  scroll  in  olive-green  in  which  he  had  written 
Olympia's  name,  produced  a  beautiful  color  harmony  and 
effect ;  and  Giulio  determined  to  use  in  his  future  work 
none  but  these  three  colors.  His  mistress  was  always  by 
when  he  worked,  and  she  it  was  who  served  as  the  centre 
of  his  picture.  He  was  indefatigable  ;  and  there  came,  in 
time,  to  be  some  truth  in  his  somewhat  wild  boast,  that 
every  vase  and  jar  should  be  a  mirror  which  should  reflect 
the  fair  form  and  face  of  Olympia  Ferrati. 

If  a  man  in  that  age,  when  to  bear  arms  for  his  country 
still  was  a  freeman's  first  duty,  chose  to  derogate  —  for  it 
was  in  truth  derogation  then  to  love  the  arts  —  if  he  did 
elect  to  enter  upon  some  other  occupation  than  the  one 
most  fitting,  Giulio  Vescona  did  right  to  choose  to  follow 
the  now  forgotten  art  of  the  Majolica  painter. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  ennobling  to  men  in  cultivat- 
ing the  laws  that  concern  the  harmonious  blending  of  color, 
or  of  musical  sounds,  or  those  that  underlie  the  swell  and 
flow  of  rhythmic  notes,  or  the  kindred  flow  and  swell 
of  contour  and  gradated  shadow  —  and  mankind  seem  to 
a^ree  that  there  is  some  such  ennobling  element  in  all  this 
—  then  Giulio  Vescona  did  well  to  pick  out  from  other 
such  employments  the  art  of  transferring  to  vases  of  the 
Majolica  ware  the  tints  which  last  on  them  forever  ;  for  in 
what  other  production  of  human  artifice  do  we  find  the  same 
rich  and  vivid  harmony  of  tone-coloring  ?  Look  at  one  of 
the  landscape  dishes  of  the  Urbino  ware,  with  its  tones 
still  as  rich  as  when  it  left  the  kiln  —  with  its  depths  of 
sapphire  sky,  its  light  blue  hills,  its  orange  tawny  sands, 
its  gray  rocks,  and  the  vivid  green  of  foliage  and  of 
turf — or  one  of  those  capricci  dishes  of  Pesaro  or  De- 
ruta,  where  the  brush  has  revelled  in  felicitous  com- 
binations of  strong  blues  and  oranges  and  browns,  and 
the  eye  still  follows  with  delight  the  grotesque  ingenuity  of 
a  master's  fancy ;  or  look  at  a  battle-piece,  crowded  with 
action,  with  its  hardy  coloring,  and  breadth  and  flow  of 
outline  ;  at  a  dance  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  and  its  fine  con- 
trasts of  rustic  feminine  grace  and  rustic  uncouthness  and 
vigor  —  and  compare  such  work  as  this  with  the  efl'eminate 
and  finikin   performances  of  the   potters  of  Sevres  and 
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Dresden :  compare  their  pale  and  sickly  tones,  where,  in 
spite  of  the  workmen's  fear  of  venturing  upon  the  stronger 
tints,  false  coloring  perpetually  occurs ;  compare  their 
feeble  outlines,  where,  despite  the  timidity  of  their  pencils, 
false  notes  in  drawing  are  perpetually  struck  —  with  the 
true,  manly  art-work  of  the  old  Majolica  painter. 

Assuredly  no  potter's  art  that  the  world  has  yet  known 
can  be  named  with  the  work  done  by  those  of  Mediaeval 
Italy. 

Giulio  entered  the  guild  of  Olympia's  father,  and  old 
Ferrati  gave  hi*  full  approval  ;  but  it  was  clearly  not  his 
policy  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  the  young  man  unless 
the  Vescona  family  should  approve  likewise.  No  overtures 
had  yet  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  the  Potter,  ac- 
cepting his  prisoner's  parole,  permitted  Giulio  to  depart  to 
Kosciano,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  get  his  father's 
consent  to  hia  union  with   Olympia. 

Old  Vescona  most  emphatically  refused  it,  and  bitterly 
upbraided  his  son  for  his  abandonment,  to  a  degrading  love, 
of  the  traditions  and  interests  of  his  family  and  of  his  na- 
tive town. 

Giulio  returned  after  a  few  days,  redeeming  his  word  to 
the  Potter  to  reenter  into  captivity  ;  for  to  break  a  parole, 
even  in  those  degenerate  days,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of,  even  had  Giulio  had  no  particular  reason  to 
prefer  captivity  in  Pesaro  to  freedom  elsewhere. 

In  the  mean  time,  important  atlairs  were  taking  place. 
The  Pesarites  had,  as  we  have  seen,  long  ago  invited  the 
chief  of  a  company  of  the  so-called  military  adventurers, 
or  Condottieri,  to  help  them  to  end  the  long  feud  with 
their  neighbors  of  Rosciano  ;  and  Giulio,  returning  to  Pe- 
saro, heard  on  all  sides  accounts  of  the  terrible  prowess  of 
this  famous  captain. 

Norlano —  so  was  his  own  surname,  Nordlangen,  Italian- 
ized—  was  born  of  German  parents,  and  bred  in  the  camp 
of  his  father,  a  soldier  of  fortune.  lie  added  something  of 
Italian  culture  and  subtlety  to  the  fierceness  partly  derived 
from  race  and  partly  from  an  education  among  the  roufh 
free-lances  of  the  North.  Conspicuously  overbearing  and 
cruel  among  men  whose  trade  was  to  be  ruthless,  Nordlan- 
gen, or  Norlano,  had  succeeded  by  acclamation  to  the  chief- 
tainship vacant  at  his  father's  death. 

The  merit  of  these  mercenary  troops  was,  that  they 
fought  infinitely  better  than  any  armies  of  native  sol- 
diers. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  morality  of  those  times  that  gain 
was  a  stronger  incentive  to  hard  fighting  than  love  of  coun- 
try, and  that  the  courage  of  the  hireling  soldier  was  more 
to  be  trusted  in  battle  than  that  of  the  patriot  citizen. 

The  Italy  of  those  days  was  scoured  by  companies  of 
foreign  men-at-arms,  who,  being  no  better  than  bands  of 
disciplined  robbers,  drawn  from  the  floating  scoundrelism 
of  every  European  nationality,  pillaged  the  un warlike  and 
distracted  populations  of  Italy,  and,  when  booty  grew 
scarce,  hired  themselves  out  to  fight  the  battles  of  one 
state  against  the  other.  Indifferent  to  the  cause  which 
they  supported,  they  fought  best  for  the  highest  bidder, 
and  they  fought  only  while  pay  and  plunder  lasted.  It 
was  their  policy  not  to  shrink  from  the  terrorizing  reputa- 
tion of  their  evil  deeds,  and  there  was  no  need  for  them  to 
magnify  either  their  cruelty  or  their  rapacity.  They  treated 
their  effeminate  employers  with  insolent  contempt,  and  the 
victims  of  their  arms  they  subjected  to  every  species  of 
outrage  and  infamy. 

Such  were  the  allies  whom  the  Pesarites  had  invited  to 
take  their  part  against  the  men  of  Rosciano.  When  Giu- 
lio returned  to  Pesaro,  the  first  news  he  heard  was  that  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  body  of  three  hundred  horsemen  were 
at  the  gates  of  the  city.  He  had  hardly  reached  the  Pot- 
ter's house  ere  the  twenty  troopers  who  composed  the  van- 
guard entered  the  town :  large-limbed  men,  on  strong, 
rough  horses,  with  unkempt,  sandy  hair  and  beards,  staring 
beneath  red,  shaggy  eyebrows  fiercely  at  men  and  inso- 
lently at  women.  They  ranged  the  streets,  and  dispersed 
through  the  town  to  the  quarters  destined  to  the  various 
companies  of  their  troops  who  were  to  follow. 

When  the  main  body,  an  hour  afler,  appeared,  the  peo- 


ple of  Pe«aro  bad  shut  and  bolted  the  gates  and  doors  of 
their  houses,  and  were  gazing,  not  wholly  at  their  eaae, 
from  windows  and  balconies  at  the  serried  lines  of  free- 
lances, as  they  defiled  in  order  through  the  streets. 

The  clang  of  kettledrums  and  the  bray  of  trumpets 
summoned  the  Potter's  family  to  the  balcony,  and  with 
Giulio,  to  see  the  men  hired  to  fight  against  the  liberties  of 
his  fellow- citizens. 

As  the  unmusical  but  stirring  clangor  of  horns  and 
drums  beat  out  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  a  warriors' 
march,  it  seemed  that  horses  as  well  as  men  were  animated 
by  the  voice  of  the  muf  ic,  so  perfect  was  their  array,  and 
so  steady  and  uniform  was  their  tread.  Giulio,  not  unac- 
customed to  estimate  the  value  of  military  Ixxlies,  saw  at  a 
glance  that  there  was  in  these  troops  more  fighting  power 
than  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  soldiery  of  native  birth. 
There  was  much,  too,  that  was  anusuAl  about  these  men. 
iHe  was  astonished  by  their  great  stature — giants  thejr 
seemed  to  him,  as  compared  with  his  own  countrymen  ;  be 
was  struck  by  the  strength  of  their  heavy  war-horses ;  be 
noticed  that,  unlike  the  Italian  horse  soldiers,  these  foreign 
fighting  men  carried  only  the  lightest  armor  —  a  breast 
plate,  and  a  morion  or  light  casque,  without  any  Tisor. 
£.\cept  the  the  cuirass  on  the  body,  and  the  (irotection  to 
the  head,  the  Condottieri  indeed  wore  no  armor  at  all ; 
their  limbs  were  quite  free  to  use  the  lance  —  far  beavier 
than  those  in  common  use  —  which  each  bore  sloped  upon 
his  shoulder.  Giulio  appreciated  at  once  the  advantage  in 
offence  which  to  be  so  unweighted  must  confer  on  sucb 
stalwart  soldiers.  Besides  the  ponderous  spear,  eacb 
trooper  had  fixed  at  his  saddle-bow  an  arm  that  was  un- 
known to  Giulio — a  double-headed  battle-axe  with  ex- 
ceedingly long  handle.  The  young  man,  noting  the  stem 
order  which  reigned  in  their  ranks,  the  solid  tread  of  their 
horses,  and  the  gleam  of  ferocity  which  even  their  strict 
discipline  could  not  repress,  was  soldier  enough  to  perceive 
how  surely  the  best  Italian  troops  would  be  overborne  by 
the  shock  of  such  men  and  such  horses,  and,  how,  being 
down,  the  heavy  axe,  with  the  free  sweep  of  those  brawny 
arms,  would  crash  through  helmet  and  skull. 

In  the  midst  of  the  procession  of  horsemen  there  passed 
half  a  dozen  light  field-pieces,  each  drawn  by  four  lunrsei 
—  an  arm  formidable  in  those  days,  as  much  from  its  nov- 
elty and  strangeness  as  from  its  actual  effectiveness. 

In  the  rear  was  the  chief  himself,  riding  alone. 

Men  and  women  spectators,  with  their  memories  filled 
with  tales  of  the  daring  and  cruelty  of  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers, had  let  their  eyes  range  along  the  ranks  of  these 
stern  men,  in  search  of  a  chief  who  should  represent  sucb 
an  incarnation  of  superior  fierceness  as  should  corre«pond 
to  the  reputation  of  the  famous  captain  whose  deeds  had  so 
impressed  them.  The  marvellous  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Norlano  was  no  doubt  due  chiefly  to 
the  discipline  which  he  enforced  upon  his  followers,  as  well 
as  to  his  own  great  skill  in  tactics  and  manoeuvring,  but 
the  qualities  which  most  filled  the  popular  ear  were  his 
prowess  in  fight,  his  reputed  superhuman  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  his  stern  cruelty  to  the  vanquished.  Stories 
were  rife  of  victories  won  under  his  command  at  fearful 
odds,  of  rallies  of  beaten  troops,  where  Norlano,  single- 
handed,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  a  whole  company  in  a  nar- 
row pass,  till  his  men,  having  reformed,  had  gained  the 
victory.  Again,  it  was  told  of  him  how  a  besieged  city,  re- 
fusing to  surrender  at  discretion,  was  stormed  and  taken, 
and  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  deliberately  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  orders  of  Norlano ;  and  how,  when  bis 
men  stayed  their  hands  from  very  weariness,  when  none 
but  a  few  women  and  children  survived,  the  resentment  of 
their  captain  was  even  then  not  appeased  ;  and  how  he  bad 
sold  these  wretched  creatures  —  Christian  souls  —  into 
captivity  to  the  Saracens. 

It  was,  then,  with  no  small  astonishment  that  the  Pesa- 
rites, gazing  upon  the  great  captain,  found  him  no  taller  or 
bigger  a  man  than  his  companions.  He  alone  of  his  men 
bore  neither  arms  nor  armor,  save  only  a  dagger  in  a 
golden  sheath  by  his  side.  A  fair  man,  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  with  short  hair  curling  round  bis  temples,  bis 
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small  silky  moustache,  his  fair  skin  and  pleasant  smile, 
made  his  appearance  a  singular  contrast  to  that  of  his 
hard-featured  companions,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  younger 
man  than  the  youngest  among  them. 

Olympia  Ferrati,  with  her  unconscious  and  unacknowl- 
edged admiration  of  the  nobility  that  lives  in  daring  deeds, 
in  spite  of  the  reflection  that  this  man's  skill  and  bravery 
and  resources  were  to  be  used  against  her  lover's  native 
town,  could  not  resist,  even  before  she  had  seen  him,  some 
feeling  of  awed  esteem  for  the  renown  of  the  Condottiere 
commander. 

When  he  came  into  her  sight,  as  she  stood  with  Giulio 
at  the  balcony,  when  she  saw  how  unlike  he  was  to  her 
ideal  of  such  a  relentless  soldier  as  report  had  painted  hiin, 
when  he  reined  in  his  horse  for  an  instant,  and  when  he 
looked  up  with  courteous  but  unfeigned  admiration  at  the 
fair  girl  he  saw  at  the  balcony  of  the  Potter's  palace,  then 
she  turned  pale  suddenly,  and  grasped  the  marble  top  of 
the  balustrade  before  her. 

"  These  men,"  said  Giulio,  "  are  the  scourges  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  destroy  those 
who  hire  them  as  well  as  their  enemies !  " 

Olympia  did  not  answer. 

"  AH  true  Italians,"  he  went  on,  "  should  see  that  these 
wolves  are  far  greater  enemies  to  them  than  any  of  their 
own  countrymen  can  be,  and  it  would  be  a  good  and 
patriotic  work  to  slay  this  arch  traitor  and  renegade 
—  this  man  who  has  no  regard  for  loyalty  and  honor, 
who  laughs  atany  faith  between  man  and  man,  and  cares 
only  to  enrich  himself  with  the  gold  of  our  slaughtered 
people." 

"  He  is  wonderfully  handsome,"  said  Olympia,  not  hav- 
ing attended  to  Giulio's  tirade,  nor,  indeed,  sufficiently  re- 
flecting to  whom  her  remark  was  addressed. 

Giulio  Vescona  was  again  entrusted  with  a  mission  to 
his  father.  It  was  to  bear  to  Rosciano  the  ultimatum  of 
the  people  of  Pesaro.  Certain  strong  places,  commanding 
forts  and  passes,  certain  privileges  to  levy  bridge  and  mar- 
ket tolls  —  rights  in  truth  originally  appertaining  to  the 
city  of  Pesaro,  had  by  the  strong  hand  been  usurped  by  the 
men  of  Rosciano.  They  were  now  summoned  to  surrender 
these  acquisitions  to  the  rightful  owners  of  them,  and  if  not 
restored  unconditionally,  Pesaro  would  again  appeal  to  the 
fortune  of  war,  this  time  reinforced  by  its  foreign  auxilia- 
ries. It  was  thought  that  no  ambassador  could  plead  for 
the  rights  of  Pesaro  so  eloquently  as  Vescona's  own  son, 
for  no  one  could  so  little  desire  a  rupture  of  peace  as  Giulio, 
and  no  one  could  so  truly  and  impartially  report  the 
strength  of  the  new  allies  of  Pesaro ;  and  the  Potter,  now 
by  no  means  anxious  to  precipitate  what  he  saw  would  be 
the  destruction  of  Rosciano,  so  framed  his  demands  as  to 
make  them,  if  possible,  acceptable  to  the  pride  of  his  neigh- 
bor Vescona. 

The  young  man  left  Pesaro  with  a  heavy  heart.  Anxie- 
ties which  he  could  not  define  oppressed  him.  Of  a  truth, 
he  despaired  of  the  issue  of  the  forthcoming  struggle.  Ros- 
ciano and  Pesaro  had  as  yet  contended  on  such  equal  terms 
that  the  balance  had  hardly  ever  inclined  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  now  the  Pesarites,  aided  by  such  a  renowed 
master  of  the  art  of  war  as  Norlano,  could  not  fail  to  over- 
throw their  ancient  enemies.  He  knew  the  obstinate  pride 
of  his  father  and  brothers,  and  he  could  not  but  fear  that 
any  warning  of  his  might  seem  to  them  to  be  dictated  by 
his  own  desires.  He  foresaw  that  they  would  disregard 
the  forebodings  with  which  he  himself  contemplated  the 
issue  of  a  contest  under  the  new  conditions. 

Moreover,  he  had  other  causes  for  anxiety.  Lovers 
build  up  their  jealous  fears  on  slight  foundations,  and 
Giulio,  never  very  trustful  in  the  strength  of  Olympia's 
love  for  him,  had  erected  an  immensity  of  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions on  the  sudden  change  of  countenance  in  his 
mistress  when  she  had  encountered  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  young  captain  of  the  mercenary  band.  His  subtle  Ital- 
ian brain  was  busy  at  work  in  accounting  for  a  circum- 
stance BO  seemingly  insignificant.  Keenly  scanning  the 
unconscious  face  of  his  mistress  at  that  moment,  he  had  as- 


cribed her  emotion  to  a  cause  not  by  any  means  reassuring 
to  his  belief  in  her  constancy  to  him. 

With  these  thoughts  moving  him  to  unwonted  depres- 
sion, he  reached  Rosciano. 

Giulio  had  rightly  apprehended  the  pride  of  his  father, 
and  he  found  himself,  as  he  had  expected,  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  shaking  old  Vescona's  resolution  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient reputation  of  Rosciano  by  force  of  arms.  Vescona 
was  indeed  preparing  for  a  stubborn  fight ;  he  was 
strengthening  his  strong  places,  barricading  streets  and  ap- 
proaches, manning  the  city  walls,  and  raising  the  whole 
country  side  to  join  the  citizens  in  defence  of  their  lives 
and  their  liberties.  He  desired  to  gain  time,  and  though 
nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  yield  to  the 
demands  made  upon  him,  he  sent  conciliatory  messages  to 
Pesaro,  while  for  the  present  he  detained  his  son  in  Ros- 
ciano. 

Old  Vescona  could  appreciate,  far  better  than  his  boast- 
ful tone  to  his  fellow-citizens  gave  token,  the  urgent  dan- 
ger which  threatened  his  people.  Giulio's  reports  con- 
firmed his  own  private  apprehensions  that  he  had  much  to 
fear  from  an  open  contest  with  the  new-come  troops.  The 
whole  force  of  his  mind  was  set  to  find  some  mode  of  en- 
countering the  crisis  in  his  country's  fate.  He  would  not 
have  hesitated  at  an  attempt  to  outbribe  the  mercenaries 
hired  by  Pesaro  to  turn  their  arms  upon  their  employers. 
He  might,  he  thought,  easily  have  tempted  men  so  uncon- 
scionable to  a  treachery  which  should  include  the  pillage 
of  that  wealthy  city,  but  that  the  resources  of  Rosciano  were 
insufficient  for  any  sort  of  preliminary  bribe.  Again,  he 
could  not  hope  to  reconcile  it  to  the  obstinacy  and  pride  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Pesaro  men 
and  surrender  the  places  which  they  had  seized,  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  them  when  the  fortune  of  war  should 
promise  to  be  more  in  their  favor.  Plans  such  as  these 
suggested  themselves  to  him,  but  he  rejected  them  in  favor 
of  one  bold  and  crafty  in  conception,  and  by  no  means  be- 
low the  standard  of  the  social  and  political  morality  of  the 
period.  He  perceived  that  what  was  chiefly  to  be  feared 
in  the  strangers  was  the  tactical  skill  of  their  chief.  In 
this  and  in  their  implicit  obedience  to  him  Vescona  imag- 
ined, not  without  reason,  that  much  of  their  superiority  re- 
sided. Let  their  commander  be  removed,  by  means  fair  or 
foul,  and  he  conceived  the  main  element  of.  danger  to 
Rosciano  would  be  gone.  Norlano  was  residing,  as  he 
learnt,  in  the  Potter's  house,  with  whom  also  Giulio  lived ; 
and  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  could  not  but  be  within  easy  reach  of  his  son. 
Assassination  by  poison  or  the  dagger  was  practised  by  all 
classes  in  the  Italy  of  those  days,  and  when  the  father  pro- 
posed it  to  the  son,  it  occurred  to  neither  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  slay  an  unguarded  man  ;  rather,  indeed,  that  it 
was  honorable  to  rid  their,  fellow-citizens,  by  any  means 
whatever,  of  an  unscrupulous  man,  made  their  enemy  by 
mercenaiy  motives,  and  now  incited  to  their  utter  destruc- 
tion by  the  most  dishonoring  cupidity. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  moral  code  of  that  day  to  cause 
Giulio  to  shrink  from  his  father's  proposition.  It  had  al- 
ready come  home  to  him  that  the  destruction  of  such  an 
enemy  as  Norlano  was  a  citizen's  duty,  and  he  accepted 
his  father's  commission  with  the  sense  that  he  had  before 
him  the  accomplishment  of  a  dangerous  but  honorable  en- 
terprise. 

Only  he  would  not  condescend  to  the  use  of  poison, 
against  the  reiterated  entreaties  of  old  Vescona,  who 
saw  imminent  danger  to  his  son  from  an  open  attack  on 
such  a  life  as  Norlano's,  guarded,  no  doubt,  at  all  times 
and  at  all  approaches,  by  his  troopers. 

"  No,"  said  Giulio,  "  I  will  not  commit  so  vile  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  I  have  been  well  and 
loyally  treated  in  the  Potter's  house,  and  I  will  not  have  it 
said  that  I  was  base  enough  to  use  that  hospitality  to  plot 
against  the  life  of  his  guest.  The  wolf  shall  die  this  very 
night  by  my  hand,  but  it  shall  be  fairly,  fighting  man  to 
man." 

And  with  this  resolution,  not  to  be  shaken,  Giulio  de- 
parted. 
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Vescona  did  not  confide  to  his  son,  whose  scruples  and 
whose  loyalty  to  his  Pesarite  host  he  half  distrusted,  the 
whole  of  the  plan  which  he  was  meditating.  What  he 
intended  was  to  leave  the  gates  of  Rosciano  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  horsemen  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
his  son,  and  with  these  men  he  proposed  to  surprise  the 
town  of  Pesaro,  whose  walls,  he  rightly  judged,  would  be 
fllackly  defended  by  the  garrison  in  the  security  they  would 
naturally  derive  from  the  presence  of  their  foreign  auxil- 
iaries. A  bold  stroke  like  this  was,  as  he  reflected,  the 
only  chance  of  preserving  the  independence  of  his  terri- 
tory. Moreover,  if  the  leader  were  out  of  the  way  —  and 
Giulio  promised  faithfully  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
so  soon  as  he  reached  the  city  —  if  the  foreign  soMiers  were 
thrown  into  conf\ision  and  consternation  by  the  sudden 
death  of  their  leader,  the  surprise  would  be  only  the  more 
likely  to  be  successful. 

It  was  a  desperate  venture,  but  the  fortunes  of  Rosciano 
were,  as  Vescona  knew,  utterly  desperate. 

While  his  father  was,  unknown  to  Giulio,  making  his 
preparations  for  a  night  surprise,  the  young  man  rode  sadly 
and  slowly  in  the  moonless  night  towards  Pesaro,  threading 
the  lanes  among  the  orange  and  chestnut  groves  which  lie 
on  the  plain  country  between  the  two  cities,  bearing  the 
heavy  burden  of  a  lover's  jealousy  and  oppressed  with  his 
resolution  to  commit  a  perilous  deed  of  violence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Olympia  Ferrati  and  Norlano,  the 
Potter's  guest,  sat  together  in  the  guest-chamber  of  Fer- 
rati's  house,  a  large  and  lofty  room,  richly  furnished  and 
richly  decorated  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times,  and 
as  befitted  Ferrati's  great  wealth.  The  floor  of  white 
marble  was  covered  only  in  one  or  two  places  with  small 
square  carpets,  of  Persian  or  Syrian  workmanship.  The 
lofty  walls  were  hung  to  the  height  of  a  man  with  tapestry, 
on  which,  embroidered  in  needlework,  a  cavalcade  of 
knights  and  ladies  wound  in  procession  through  a  sylvan 
landscape.  On  a  narrow  sideboard  were  fruits  and  flowers 
piled  in  goodly  heaps  on  dishes  of  the  brilliant  faience 
ware  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  and  red  and  golden  wines  filled 
tall  flasks  of  Venetian  glass.  Curtains  of  thin  Oriental 
silk  kept  the  night  air  from  flaring  the  flames  of  the  dozen 
silver  lamps  which  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  similar  silken 
hangings  of  thicker  material  hung  across  the  doorway  of 
the  chamber. 

Olympia's  favorite  birds,  parrots  of  green  and  rosy  plu- 
mage, clawed  their  way  uncouthly  along  the  rods  to  which 
they  were  chained,  and  a  bright-colored  goldfinch  —  an 
Italian  lady's  commonest  pet  —  perched  on  her  finger. 
Norlano,  sitting  at  Olympia's  feet,  watched  her  caresses  of 
the  bird. 

The  Condottiere  commander  was  not  a  man  so  inured  to 
camps  but  that  he  could  adapt  himself  with  ease  to  the 
intercourse  of  more  refined  society.  Himself  of  gentle 
birth,  and  often  passing  from  one  to  another  of  the  Italian 
courts,  he  had  of  necessity  seen  much  of  the  manners  of 
the  more  highly  born  and  highly  bred,  and  had  learned  to 
like  the  habits  of  a  gentler  life  than  his  own, 

"  No,  Olympia  Ferrati,"  he  was  saying,  and  his  glance 
upon  her,  and  her  answering  look,  showed  how  far  he  had 
advanced  in  the  girl's  favor ;  "  no,"  he  said,  "  you  little 
know  what  a  life  it  is  which  you  think  so  pleasant  a  one." 

"  But,  if  not  pleasant,  at  least  a  noble  one.  To  be  for- 
ever stirred  by  the  memory  or  the  prospect  of  brave  deeds 
—  what  could  a  brave  man  better  desire  than  that  ?  " 

Norlano  smiled,  playing  with  the  golden  scabbard  of  his 
dagger,  and  watched  admiringly  the  enthusiasm  of  hi? 
companion. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  were  a  man,  it  would  be  the  life  I  should  long 
to  lead  1  "  she  said. 

"  It  is  a  sterner  one  than  you  think,  and  if  it  were  not 
that  we  are  hardened  to  the  misery  we  cause,  even  we,  I 
suppose,  could  hardly  bear  to  witness  it." 

"  The  glory  of  it  would  make  me  forget  everything  else," 
said  Olympia. 

Norlano  looked  curiously  into  her  eyes.  "  Could  the 
glory  of  it,  Olympia,  lead  you  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a 
free-lance  ?  "  he  said  in  an  earnest  voice  and  a  lower  tone. 


Olympia  blushed  deeply,  and  for  a  few  minutes  neither 
of  the  two  uttered  a  word. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  he,  "  it  is  not  so  hard  a  life  that  we  ever 
lack  good  quarters  and  good  cheer ;  but,  for  all  that,  it 
needs  no  weak  bo\'  or  maid  to  live  with  us  and  endure  our 
ways  I  "  Then  Norlano,  neins  Giulio's  lute  upon  the  table, 
took  it  up,  and  pinching  out  a  raw  rough  chords  with  a  hand 
more  used  to  the  lance  than  so  effeminate  an  instrument, 
in  a  deep  bass  voice  trolled  forth  the  following  rug|||ed 
stanzas,  little  fitted  for  ladies'  ears  and  silk-tapestried 
rooms.  As  he  sang,  the  bird  on  Olympia's  finger,  startled 
by  the  rough  voice  and  twanging  notes,  fluttered  up  to  the 
cornice. 

Though  we  plant  no  vine,  and  we  sow  no  com  ; 
Though  we  own  no  flock,  and  we  till  no  pround  ; 
Yet  we  never  know  want,  who  follow  the  sound 
Of  the  drum  and  born. 

For  us  the  wine-press  foams  with  wine ; 
The  wool  is  span,  the  flocks  arc  fed  ; 
The  cup  is  fllled,  the  board  is  spread, 
And  maidens  smile. 

But,  unmoved,  we  most  fire  the  town,  and  worse  — 
Unmoved  we  must  hear  the  captive  moan. 
The  widow  weep,  and  the  dying  groan, 
And  the  orphan's  cante. 

Then,  girl,  do  you  choose  with  us  to  rove. 
Content  with  a  life  in  marches  spent; 
Content  with  life  in  a  soldier's  tent, 
And  a  soldier's  lovel 

She  must  learn  to  endure  the  battle^rv, 
The  maid  who  would  be  the  warrior's  bride ; 
To  see  blood  flow  in  a  crimson  tide  — 
And  the  wounded  die. 

He  laid  down  the  instrument  and  took  Oljrmpia's  willing 
hands  in  his,  and  looked  to  her  face  for  the  answer  he  ex- 
pected, but  he  saw  in  it  only  the  reflection  of  the  sudden 
terror  of  some  sight  which  had  met  her  gaze.  Giulio  Ves- 
cona was  at  that  moment  standing  in  the  doorway ;  with 
one  hand  he  was  holding  up  the  silken  drapery  suspended 
before  it,  with  the  other  he  was  loosening  the  dagger  which 
hung  in  a  sheath  at  his  belt. 

He  had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room  before  the 
girl  had  time  to  cry  out,  and  before  Norlano  had  seen  that 
a  third  person  was  present. 

"  Stand  forward  and  defend  yourself  I "  he  cried  to  Nor- 
lano, as  he  continued  to  advance. 

Norlano  rising  quickly  from  his  seat  saw  the  yoong  man 
approaching  him  threateningly.  With  one  single  boond 
he  bad  leaped  upon  Giulio,  and  had  seized  his  armed  and 
uplifted  hand.  He  held  wrist  and  dagger  alofl,  as  in  a 
vice,  and  then  reaching  his  other  hand,  which  had  grasped 
Giulio's  throat,  he  began  with  it  slowly  to  unclasp  the 
fingers  which  convulsively  clutched  the  handle  of  the 
dagger. 

"  Spare  him  1 "  cried  Olympia,  reading  her  new  lover's 
purpose  in  the  stern  light  in  his  eyes  :  "  Spare  him  !  "  she 
screamed,  "  he  knew  not  what  he  was  doing  —  he  was 
mad  !  "  She  threw  herself  at  Norlano's  feet  and  clasped 
his  knees.  '*  Spare  him,  I  have  done  wrong,  I  have  be- 
trayed him  I  " 

But  he  did  not  heed  her.  Giulio's  strength  gave  waj. 
The  dagger  was  in  Norlano's  hands  and  he  used  it. 

"  I  never  spare  an  assassin,"  he  said,  as  Giulio  sank 
down  fainting  upon  the  floor  beside  the  still  kneeling  figure 
of  Olympia. 

It  was  a  mortal  blow,  for  the  hand  that  gave  it  was  not 
used  to  strike  twice. 

Ah !  Olympia,  kneel  beside  him,  raise  his  falling  head, 
tear  open  the  blood-soaked  clothes  over  his  breast,  and  see 
if  your  strong  hands  can  stanch  the  blood  from  that  ugly 
wound.  Kiss  him  once  again,  press  your  lips  on  those  eyes 
that  are  growing  dim,  but  which  still  look  at  nothing  but 
you  —  that  is  the  best  service  you  can  do  for  him  now,  and 
for  that  matter,  it  is  the  last  you  will  ever  render  him.  Do 
you  wish  to  soothe  his  remaining  moments  ?     Tell  him  yoa 
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love  him,  swear  it,  and  let  him  know  his  rival  hears  :  con- 
centrate all  the  embers  of  your  forgotten  love  and  kindle 
them  for  him  into  a  last  flame.  Let  the  wretched  boy  die 
still  believing  jou  loved  him.  His  ears  are  dull,  tell  it  to 
him  in  the  trembling  of  your  hot  lips  pressed  against  his 
cold  ones.  Let  him  hear  you  curse  his  murderer,  who 
stands  looking  curiously  and  cynically  down  at  both  of  you. 
It  will  do  Giulio  good  and  Norlano  no  harm,  for  he  will 
know  how  to  win  you  back  to  him  again  when  he  wishes  1 

There  came  an  ominous  sound  upon  the  chief's  practised 
ear,  as  he  stood  watching  this  scene  —  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  down  the  street. 

Almost  as  he  heard  the  sound,  the  quick  apprehension 
of  the  Condottiere,  used  to  treachery  in  every  form,  con- 
nected it  with  the  event  which  had  just  occurred,  and  he 
concluded  that  a  surprise  of  the  town  was  being  made  in 
connection  with  the  frustrated  attempt  upon  his  life. 

A  company  of  his  best  troopers  and  all  his  artillerymen 
were  quartered  in  the  Potter's  house.  The  half  dozen  guns 
belonging  to  the  band  were  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard, 
and  the  men  themselves,  gunners  and  troopers,  were  drink- 
ing together  in  the  large  hall  below. 

In  another  moment  a  body  of  fifty  Rosciano  horsemen 
■were  in  the  square  in  front.  The  heavy  gate  leading  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  house  was  wide  open,  and  as  Norlano 
reached  the  yard,  he  saw  that  to  close  it  at  any  risk  was 
the  only  chance  of  averting  the  destruction  of  his  men. 
A  dismounted  trooper  was  pacing  backwards  and  forwards, 
sentry-wise,  in  the  gateway,  armed  with  the  battle-axe 
alone.  The  Rosciano  cavalry  wheeled  rapidly  in  the 
square  and  advanced  at  a  trot  towards  the  entrance  to  the 
Potter's  court-yard.  Norlano  snatched  the  heavy  axe  from 
the  stupefied  sentry's  hands,  and  bade  him  shut  to  the  gates. 
He  himself  rushed  forward  upon  the  advancing  enemy, 
and  swinging  the  ponderous  axe  high  in  the  air,  he  brought 
it  down  with  a  resounding  crash  upon  the  steel-plated 
boss  on  the  forehead  of  the  foremost  horse.  Plate  and 
skull  alike  gave  way,  and  the  animal  was  felled  to  the 
ground  as  an  ox  is  felled  by  the  blow  of  a  pole-axe. 

The  flash  of  the  steel  axe-head,  the  sudden  unexpected 
assault,  the  fall  of  their  leader,  encumbering  the  passage 
of  the  column,  had  arrested  its  advance  for  an  instant,  and 
before  it  was  again  in  motion,  Norlano  had  darted  back 
through  the  closing  gates,  and  they  were  shut  in  the  very 
face  of  the  men  of  Rosciano. 

The  disciplined  soldiers  of  Norlano,  aroused  by  the  cry 
of  the  sentinel  and  the  noise  of  the  afl'ray,  had  already 
formed  in  line  in  the  court-yard,  and  awaited  the  commands 
of  their  captain.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in  ordering  the 
horses  to  be  saddled  and  the  cannon  to  be  loaded.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  whole  body  of  Rosciano  cavalry,  scattered 
among  the  streets  of  the  city,  had  been  attracted  to  the 
chief  square  by  the  shouts  of  their  baffled  companions. 
The  din  increased  outside  the  court-yard  with  the  increas- 
ing throng,  and,  mingled  with  shouts  and  curses,  came  the 
quick  repeated  blows  of  sledge-hammers  and  spear-handles 
on  the  gates. 

Norlano  had  pointed  each  piece  himself  upon  the  gate- 
way, and  now  the  gunners  stood  expectant,  with  lighted 
lintstock,  beside  the  cannon,  and  the  thirty  mounted 
troopers  were  drawn  up  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  ar- 
tillery. 

Presently  the  gate  hinges  yielded  to  the  rain  of  blows 
upon  them,  and  the  massive  gates  themselves,  pushed 
against  with  lance  points  from  the  outside,  fell  suddenly 
inward.  A  dozen  mounted  spearmen  pressed  in,  and  fifty 
more  were  following  them,  crowding  into  the  narrow  en- 
trance, and  beginning  to  spread  out  into  the  space  inside. 
Not  till  then  did  the  chief  give  the  order  to  fire,  and  the 
six  guns,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  pieces  of  jagged  iron, 
with  pebbles,  and  with  bullets,  carried  wounds  and  death 
into  the  swarming  masses  of  the  enemy.  Horses  mortally 
■wounded  reared  and  fell  back  upon  their  riders ;  others, 
untouched,  but  terrified  at  the  unwonted  explosion  of  ar- 
tillery, or  with  wounded  riders  on  their  backs,  turned  and 
galloped  back  through  the  entry,  breaking  the  ranks  of  the 
troops  outside.     Then  the  familiar  notes  of  the  Condot- 


tieri's  charge  sounded  on  the  trumpet  and  kettledrum,  and, 
headed  by  their  chief,  and  armed  with  the  battle-axes 
alone,  the  thirty  troopers  charged  upon  the  armed  multi- 
tude in  the  square.  Trained  men  on  trained  horses,  they 
swung  their  axes  with  fierce  strength  and  deadly  accuracy 
among  the  thickest  of  their  foes,  and  these,  armed  with 
their  unwieldy  lances, — a  weapon  unadapted  to  a  close 
medley,  —  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  spite  of  their  dispro- 
portionate numbers  and  their  heavy  protecting  plates ;  for 
the  axes  of  these  Northern  horsemen  fell  with  such  crush- 
ing force  that  the  fine  Milan  plate  armor  crumpled  like 
paper  under  them ;  and  where  the  shield  intervened  to 
deaden  the  stroke,  the  rider  was  often  pushed  from  the 
saddle  by  the  weight  of  the  blow,  or,  again,  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  axe  glancing  from  the  polished  armor,  fell  on 
the  horse's  neck  or  quarter  and  disabled  him,  and  horses 
thus  wounded,  maddened  by  pain  and  fright,  galloped 
riderless  about  the  square,  and  added  to  the  confusion  and 
the  uproar.  All  this  time  the  loud  monotonous  "  tuck  "  of 
the  mercenaries'  drum,  and  the  angry  braying  of  the  horn, 
were  calling  together  the  various  bands  of  the  adventurer's 
company  from  their  quarters,  and  they,  coming  up  and 
seeing  the  flash  of  their  comrades'  axes  in  the  indistinct 
light  of  the  now  rising  moon,  joined  in  the  melee. 

The  fight  continued  for  an  hour,  and  by  the  time  the 
moon  had  risen  clear  and  full  above  the  hills  near  the  sea, 
her  light  fell  upon  the  large  square  strewed  with  dead 
bodies  of  the  men  and  horses  of  Rosciano  —  fell  upon 
splintered  lances,  broken  swords,  and  dinted  shields.  Ex- 
cept a  handful  of  men  who  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way- 
out  of  the  city,  the  whole  of  the  assailing  party  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  free-lances. 

My  story  is  all  but  at  an  end.  The  annals  of  Pesaro,  in- 
deed, relate  at  full  length  how,  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  Vescona  and  his  three  sons,  with  the  flower  of  their 
soldiers,  in  that  night  attack,  there  followed  the  siege,  the 
surrender,  and  the  cruel  sack  of  Rosciano.  The  town  was 
fired,  and  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  could  not  escape  into 
ihe  woods  were  either  butchered  or  sold  into  captivity. 
The  town  of  Rosciano  which  had  hitherto  been  the  rival  of 
Pesaro,  came,  with  its  dependencies,  to  be  a  mere  appanage 
of  that  city ;  and  it  is  at  the  present  day  sunk  to  the  level 
of  an  insignificant  village  which  the  traveller  does  not  often 
care  to  leave  his  road  to  visit. 

The  indignation  felt  by  Norlano's  band  at  the  nearly 
successful  night  surprise,  in  which  they  were  disposed  to 
detect  a  treacherous  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 
Pesaro,  had  like  to  have  been  followed  by  retaliation  of  a 
stern  and  profitable  kind  upon  that  wealthy  city  itself;  but 
their  vengeance  was  arrested  by  their  captain,  who  found 
his  motive  for  doing  so  in  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
Potter's  daughter. 

Olympia  soon  forgot  to  reproach  herself  for  her  incon- 
stancy to  her  first  lover.  ,She  easily  persuaded  herself  that 
his  death  was  not  brought  about  by  her  faithlessness,  and 
she  came  in  time  to  consider  that  even  faithlessness  was 
hardly  chargeable  against  one  who  had  given  so  little  of 
her  heart  as  she  now  discovered  she  bad  given  to  Giulio 
Vescona.  With  Norlano  she  well  knew  it  would  be  differ- 
ent. It  was  no  half  love  that  Olympia  gave  to  the  hardy 
chief  of  the  company  of  adventurers.  Her  strong  passion- 
ate nature  found  in  him  her  true  ideal.  The  love  of  such 
a  woman  as  Olympia  Ferrati,  given  to  such  a  man  as  Nor- 
lano. could  never  turn  to  inconstancy. 

The  lives  of  these  two  persons  are  lost.  In  the  confused 
seethe  and  surge  of  Italian  history  the  German  free-lance 
and  the  beautiful  girl  who  gave  him  her  love  were,  indeed, 
remarkable  characters.  A  man  eminent  as  he  was  for  ex- 
traordinary daring  and  for  many  great  warlike  virtues,  and 
a  woman  who  could  appreciate  the  nobility  of  these  virtues 
and  love  their  possessor,  deserve  to  stand  out  from  the  his- 
torical canvas  crowded  with  the  figures  of  intriguers,  of  men 
and  of  women  lost  to  all  sense  of  human  faith  and  lionor, 
with  no  respect  for  what  is  noble,  and  no  contempt  for 
what  is  base  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  after  the  capture  of 
Rosciano,  the  hitherto  conspicuous  name  of  Norlano  does 
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not  reappear  ia  Italian  chronicler.  The  many  chances  in 
those  rough  times  which  could  make,  could  also  mar  a  man ; 
doubtless,  Norlano  fell  a  prey  to  some  8u<lden  violence,  or 
died  the  victim  of  some  dark  and  unrecorded  plot. 

Giulio  Vescona's  name  still  survives,  thoujjh  the  world 
at  large  knows  exceedingly  little  either  of  him  or  of  his 
story.  Those  few  princes  or  millionaires  who  happen  to  be 
at  once  discernin;r  enough  to  care  to  possess,  and  wealthy 
enough  to  be  able  to  ao({uire,  the  rarer  works  of  medieval 
art,  know  that  among  the  very  rarest  and  most  precious  of 
all  are  the  plates  and  vases  of  the  faience  ware  ascribed  to 
Maestro  Giulio  Vescona.  So  rare,  indeed,  that  the  few  ex- 
isting pieces  of  the  Vescona  pottery  are  hardly  known  to 
ordinary  collectors  or  connoisseurs  except  by  name.  The 
value  attached  to  them  by  artists  and  collectors  at  the  pres- 
ent day  seems  extravagant  to  those  who  do  not  consider 
their  excellence  and  their  rarity.  Each  jar,  plate,  or  vase 
contains  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl  —  always  the  same 
face  —  with  low  brow,  dark  wavy  hair,  and  a  face  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  Only  three  colors  are  employed  in  the 
painting  ;  an  olive  green,  a  dull  red,  and  a  blue,  but  these 
tints  are  harmonized  with  a  rare  and  masterly  subtlety,  and 
the  surface  of  the  piece  is  always  tinged  by  a  mellow  tint, 
composed  of  those  three  tones  —  a  circumstance  of  itself 
quite  sufHcient  to  distinguish  the  Vescona  ware  from  all 
other  kinds. 

On  the  back  of  each  piece  is  written   sometimes  the 

!)ainter'8  signature,  sometimes  the  burning  brandon  or  torch, 
lis  device  ;  and,  on  three  or  four,  where  the  portrait  is  of 
unusual  beauty  and  iinish,  there  are  traced  in  addition  to 
the  brandon,  the  words  "  I  burn,"  the  motto  of  Giulio  Ves- 
cona. 


A  NEW  GUESS  AT  "THE  IRON  MASK." 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Iron 
Mask  does  not  clear  up  the  secret  which  so  many  authors 
—  urged,  we  suspect,  mainly  by  the  passion  for  guessing  by 
rule,  which  is  at  once  the  augur's  secret  and  the  secret  of 
gamblers  — have  struggled  in  vain  to  disclose.  The  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  indeed  contends  that  Th.  lung,  staff  offi- 
cer, who  claims  to  have  made  the  discovery,  has  narrowed 
the  question  within  a  compass  which  makes  discovery  pos- 
sible, but  he  denies  that  as  yet  any  complete  solution  has 
been  obtained.  If  the  reviewer,  however,  is  Mr.  Twistle- 
ton,  who  recently  placed  the  identity  of  Junius  and  Sir.  P. 
Francis,  in  our  judgment,  so  completely  beyond  doubt,  the 
secret  may  yet  be  told,  for  its  investigation  now  needs  only 
two  things,  —  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  motive,  and  a  com- 
plete and  most  expensive  research  among  archives  which  a 
Kepublican  Government  in  France  would  be  delighted  to 
see  thoroughly  ransacked. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  motive,  and  do  so  the  more 
readily,  because  to  us  the  main  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
which,  if  the  Bourbon  line  has  really  lost  the  throne  of 
France,  can  have  only  a  literary  interest,  has  always  been 
that  of  discovering  a  motive  strong  enough  to  induce  a 
hard-hearted,  conscienceless  tyrant,  possessed  of  absolute 
power  to  keep  alive  a  man  the  knowledge  of  whose  exist- 
ence was  dangerous,  for  at  least  thirty  years,  from  1673  to 
1703,  and  five  of  them  in  Paris,  where  the  curiositj'  about 
the  I3astille  is  known  to  have  been  insatiable.  That  he 
was  so  kept,  that  somebody  in  a  black  velvet  mask  with 
iron  springs  was  held  by  Louis  Quatorze  in  such  strict 
ward  that  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  his  most  trusted 
jailer,  M.  de  Saint-Mars,  was  devoted  to  the  task  ;  that 
his  identity  was  known  to  none  outside  the  Royal  Family 
except  Saint-Mars,  unless  Louvois  knew  it,  and  yet  that  he 
was  treated  with  all  honor,  is  established  by  documents 
past  all  question  authentic.  The  difficulty,  however,  only 
begins  with  the  establishment  of  that  fact.  Reckoning  up 
the  character  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  his  Minister  Louvois 
with  all  the  care  the  endless  memoirs  of  the  period  enable 
any  one  to  employ,  there  still  remains  a  nearly  insoluble 
problem  to  be  determined. 

We  have  a  theory,  which  is  not  that  of  the  reviewer, 


which  we  will  state  presently,  but  we  acknowledge  that, 
like  every  otiier,  it  does  not  meet  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
case.  Admitting  as  the  reviewer  doi^s  M.  lung's  proof  of 
the  existence  and  the  concealment  of  the  Iron  Mask,  the  first 
point  to  be  settled  is  the  conceivable  motive  for  his  incar- 
ceration. lx)uis  XIV.,  it  b  certain  on  the  evidence,  feared 
a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  whom  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to 
slay  on  any  given  day.  The  fear  wm  so  great,  and  m- 
Buined  so  special  a  form,  that  as  we  show  subsequently,  un- 
heard-of precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  recognition ; 
and  that  in  thtf  last  resort,  rather  than  the  prisoner  should 
bo  recognized,  his  assassination  was  ordered  in  writing,  yet 
the  respect  was  so  great  that  except  in  that  event  he  was 
to  be  treated  with  every  ctremony  and  kept  carefully  alive. 

Now  who  was  there  in  exbtence  whom  Louis  XI V.  could 
possiblv  fear  ?  A  man  who  could  be  demanded  by  a  for- 
eign Government  ?  Certainly  not,  for  the  man  once  dead, 
no  Government  could  have  strongly  prcMod  a  demand  for 
compensation  on  the  master  orfenropet  *l>o  repeatedly 
during  his  life  ran  this  y^ry  risk,  havinir  arrested  Mattk^  aa 
Italian  noble,  long  supposed  to  be  the  Mask,  but  nowihowB 
never  to  have  left  Pignerol,  and  Avediek  the  Armenian 
patriarch.  A  favorite  of  the  Army  ?  Poesibly,  and  that 
solution  would  account  in  part  for  the  curious  supposition 
which  pervades  all  documents  on  the  subject,  —  tnat  anjr 
one  who  saw  the  prisoner  would  at  once  recognize  him : 
but  no  such  person  disappeared,  nor  can  there  luve  been 
any  reason  for  keeping  such  a  person  alive.  An  aaaaaein  ? 
That  is  M.  lung's  theory,  who  displays  great  research  in 
demonstrating  that  in  1673  the  King  was  in  great  danger 
from  a  man  called  the  Chevalier  d'llarmoises,  a  Ix>rrainer, 
believed  to  be  the  chief  of  a  secret  society  who  had  de- 
clared war  on  the  Bourbons,  and  intended  to  use  poison  aa 
their  instrument.  This  society  had  relations  among  the 
Huguenots,  and  considering  the  enormous  number  of  fami- 
lies, especially  in  Holland,  whom  I^uis  must  have  ruined, 
the  astounding  state  of  morals  at  the  time,  and  the  un- 
doubted-fact mentioned  by  Louis  XIV.  himtelf,  that  poison 
had  removed  the  Queen  of  Spain,  it  is  not  incredible  that 
a  secret  society  had  really  been  organized  for  vengeance 
on  the  race  ;  but  how  could  the  detention  of  its  chief  soothe 
the  fears  of  Louis  XIV.,  deficient  as  he  was  in  physical 
courage  ?  Death  would  have  been  a  far  easier  precaution, 
and  would  certainly  not  have  afiected  the  King's  con- 
science, or,  for  that  matter,  anybody's  else,  provided  the 
evidence  of  the  Chevalier's  purpose  was  sufficient.  No 
such  chiefship  can  account  for  keeping  the  man  alive,  and 
M.  lung's  argument  by  itself  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  suppose  that  the  plot,  though  undoubtedlv  it  in- 
volved the  life  of  the  King,  involved  also  a  sub-plot  infi- 
nitely grander  and  more  subtle,  a  personation  of  the  King 
by  a  man  so  exactly  like  him  that  he  would  be  entirely 
accepted,  by  the  populace  at  all  events,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  false  Dmitri  in  Russia  some  seventy  years  before, 
would  have  carried  out  the  whole  policy  of  his  tutors,  who 
may  have  been  Jesuits,  or  may  have  been  the  demoralized 
nobles  M.  lung  suspects,  or  may  have  been  Huguenot 
nobles,  as  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  believe. 

Louis,  throughout  the  whole  business,  was  palpably 
afraid  of  a  likeness  which  he  knew  or  suspected  would 
instantly  be  perceived  by  common  people,  even  as  M.  de 
Saint-Mars,  the  jailer,  writes,  "  by  the  common  soldiers," 
against  whose  possible  curiosity  he  takes  this  extraordi- 
nary precaution.  M.  de  Saint  Mars  having  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Isles  de  Sainte  Marguerite,  had  to  convey 
his  prisoner  thither  from  Exiles,  the  little  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  but  wanted  en  route  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  Louvois,  then  Premier : 
"  I  will  give  such  orders  for  the  safe  keeping  of  my  pris- 
oner during  my  absence  that  I  shall  be  able,  Monseigneur, 
to  answer  for  him  ;  as  also  that  he  shall  not  have  any  con- 
versation with  my  lieutenant,  who  has  been  strictly  forbid- 
den to  speak  to  him.  If  I  take  him  to  the  islands,  I  think 
the  safest  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  in  a  chair  covered 
with  waxed  cloth,  so  that  he  should  have  enough  air,  and 
yet  that  no  one  could  see  or  speak  to  him  on  the  way,  not 
even  the  soldiers  whom  I  shall  select  to  su;company  tha 
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chair."  Louvois  replied :  "  I  beg  of  you  to  ascertain, 
■when  in  the  islands,  what  may  be  required  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  your  prisoner.  As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  him, 
the  King  leaves  you  free  to  make  use  of  the  movable  chair 
you  propose,  but  you  will  be  responsible  for  him."  The 
prisoner  was  thus  carried  for  twelve  days,  and  was  so 
closely  screened  that  he  complained  bitterly  of  want  of  air, 
and  apparently  of  permanent  injury  to  his  constitution. 
Now  is  it  conceivable  that  any  danger,  except  a  close  and 
ineffaceable  likeness  to  the  King,  could  on  any  theory  have 
demanded  such  a  precaution  ?  Whom  could  those  private 
Boldiers  have  recognized,  if  it  were  not  a  face  like  or  iden- 
tical with  a  very  exceptional  one  they  had  seen  on  coins  ? 
The  story  of  the  silver  plate  thrown  out  by  the  Iron 
Mask  is  not  true,  belonging  really  to  a  Huguenot  pastor ; 
but  the  face  must  have  been  very  dangerous,  to  be  so 
liable  to  instant  recognition.  But  what  face  could  have 
been  so  like  the  King's  ?  Clearly  either  a  brother's,  or  a 
face  accidentally  so  like  that  it  could  be  used  against  the 
King  as  the  Countess  de  Lamotte's  face  was  used  against 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  former  supposition,  once  universal, 
is  dismissed  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  a  little  too  curtly. 
It  was  rumored,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  who  knew 
the  secret,  that  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  was  spirited  away  lest  there  should 
be  any  doubt  of  the  succession,  an  act  of  which  Mazarin 
•was  perfectly  capable ;  and  being  brought  up  in  Italy  and 
at  last  discovering  the  secret  of  his  birth,  was  arrested 
and  confined,  Louis  naturally  being  unwilling  to  put  him 
to  death  for  no  fault  of  his  own.  To  this  the  Reviewer 
replies  that  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a  Bourbon  throne  is 
always  witnessed,  which  is  true  —  as  witness  the  odd  inci- 
dent which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  when  witnesses  not  being  prepared, 
the  Queen's  guard  were  called  in  —  and  would  be  final,  but 
that  a  twin  brother  might  have  been  born  some  hours 
afterwards.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a 
Bon  of  Anne  of  Austria  by  Mazarin,  whose  relations  to 
each  other  were  more  than  suspected  at  the  time,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  likeness  in  manhood  to  the  King  was 
equally  dreaded,  and  more  likely  to  have  been  used  as  an 
instrument  by  conspirators,  while  the  reluctance  to  put 
him  to  death  would  be  almost  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
twin  brother. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  incline  to  the  suspicion  we 
first  mentioned,  that  a  grand  and  astute  plan  had  been 
prepared  among  the  Huguenots,  or  some  other  consid- 
erable body  of  men,  to  eff'ect  a  coup  d'etat  by  killing 
Louis  XIV.,  and  substituting  for  him  a  man  so  like  him 
that  the  people,  at  all  events,  would  never  be  undeceived. 
They  had  probably  by  accident  discovered  the  fitting  man 
—  possibly  a  bastard  Bourbon,  of  whom  there  were  dozens, 
possibly  also  not,  the  plot  being  taken,  as  we  have  said, 
from  the  false  Dmitri  case,  managed  in  Russia  just  in  that 
way  seventy  years  before,  —  and  might  have  carried  out 
their  scheme,  but  that  the  plot  was  revealed  to  Louvois  by 
a  priest,  who  wrote  in  these  terms  :  "  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  the  man  who  has  been  arrested  is  the  execrable 
chief  of  the  conspiracy,  for  in  that  case  the  sacred  person 
of  the  King  will  be  safe."  There  was  no  safety  for  the 
King  if  the  betrayed  man  was  merely  the  chief  of  a  society 
of  poisoners,  while  there  was  every  safety  on  our  theory, 
if  he  could  be  kept  in  durance,  for  without  their  substitute 
or  double  the  plotters  were  powerless.  They  must  have 
their  Dmitri,  and  therefore  special  orders  were  issued  even 
to  conceal  the  place  of  his  incarceration. 

This  theory,  and  we  put  it  forward  only  as  such,  con- 
firms many  of  M.  lung's  discoveries,  is  unaffected  by  any 
argument  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  if  we  remember 
that  Louvois  in  his  orders  would  dwell  on  the  danger  to 
the  King  only,  and  keep  the  likeness  religiously  secret, 
and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  only  known  utterances 
of  the  Bourbon  family  on  the  subject.  "  According  to  M. 
Dufay  de  I'Yonne,  Louis  XV.  said  to  M.  Delaborde  :  '  Let 
them  go  on  with  their  disputes,  they  will  never  find  out 
•who  was  the  Iron  Mask.  You  would  like  to  know  something 
about  this  business ;  I  may  tell  you  what  is  more  than  others 


know,  that  the  imprisonment  of  this  unhappy  being  did  no 
lorong  to  any  one  but  himself,' "  he  being  a  mere  instrument; 
while  "  Senac  de  Meilhan,  an  emigre  who  wrote  memoirs 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  said,  '  The  Dauphin, 
the  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  spoke  to  me  one  day  about  Vol- 
taire, and  of  his  taste  for  the  marvellous,  whi:;h  was  a  blot 
on  his  history.  The  Iron  Mask,  he  said,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  conjectures.  I  replied  that  this  was  sufficient 
to  excite  the  fancies  of  people.  "  I  have  thought  so  too," 
said  the  Dauphin,  "  but  the  King  told  me  two  or  three 
times  that  if  you  knew  who  the  prisoner  was  you  would 
see  that  the  aflEair  was  one  of  very  little  interest."  The 
Duke  of  Choiseul  also  told  me  that  the  King  had  spoken 
of  the  matter  in  the  same  way,  and  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
no  importance.'  "  The  matter  in  fact  ceased  to  be  of  any 
moment  with  the  death  of  the  Iron  Mask.  There  remains 
but  one  question.  If  he  was  a  private  person,  with  an 
accidental  but  dangerous  likeness  to  a  King,  why  not  kill 
him  ?  Because  the  priest,  Father  Hyacinth,  who  revealed 
the  plot  in  fear  of  a  Huguenot  King,  had  heard  of  it  first 
in  confession  from  some  repentant  Catholic,  —  not  the 
Mask,  —  and  insisted  on  keeping  his  hands  free  from  blood- 
guiltiness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Louis  might 
remember  this  plot  in  his  long  subsequent  action  against 
the  Husuenots. 


CURIOUS  WILLS. 


The  liberty  of  making  strange  and  unintelligible  wills 
is  allowed  by  English  law  to  an  extent  that  is  not  easily 
defensible.  Granting  that  a  testator  may  dispose  as  he 
pleases  within  wide  limits  of  his  property,  it  might  at  least 
be  required  that  he  should  express  his  pleasure  in  unam- 
biguous terms.  If  this  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  every 
testator  ought  to  submit  his  will  to  an  official  or  private 
lawyer,  it  is  certainly  not  the  lawyers  who  would  chiefly 
benefit  by  the  suggestion.  The  interpretation  of  obscure 
wills  furnishes  daily  business  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,, 
where  a  judge  and  half  a  dozen  counsel  may  be  heard  ex- 
plaining one  man's  nonsense  by  another  man's  nonsense, 
or,  in  other  words,  endeavoring  to  construe  a  will  by  the 
light  or  darkness  of  decided  cases.  Where  is  the  pale  and 
melancholy  ghost  of  the  testator  in  the  cause  V  Does  he 
revisit  earth  to  hear  an  order  made  for  costs  of  all  parties 
to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate  ?  If  he  is  doomed  to  expiate  his 
other  sins  equally  with  that  of  making  his  own  will,  then 
indeed  his  term  of  purgatory  suff"ering  must  be  endless. 
We  may  pity  those  who  in  these  dull  November  days  are 
condemned  to  hover  among  the  back  benches  of  a  Court  of 
Equity,  and  witness  the  dissipation  of  the  estate  which  had 
been  so  painfully  accumulated.  The  fog  which  pervade* 
the  court  is  only  too  exactly  typical  of  the  mental  confu- 
sion produced  by  arguments  upon  the  construction  of  a  will; 
and  after  all  the  elaborate  attempts  of  learned  writers  to 
educe  order  out  of  chaos,  it  comes  nearly  to  this,  that  an 
astute  judge  may  find  plausible  reasons  for  any  conclusion 
that  he  thinks  proper  to  adopt.  An  argument  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  a  question  of  this  kind  assumes  almost  a 
sporting  character,  because  there  are  more  judges  and  les§ 
knowledge  of  testamentary  law  than  exists  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  therefore  the  number  of  possible  views  that  may- 
be taken  of  the  case  is  larger. 

Conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage  have  been  the  cause 
of  perpetual  litigation,  and  a  learned  writer  honestly  con- 
fesf-es  that  his  readers  may  be  likely  to  receive  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy  his  plan  for  "  reconciling  "  the  reported 
cases  on  this  subject,  since  an  eminent  judge  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  are  so  contradictory  as  to  justify  the 
Court  in  coming  to  any  decision  it  might  think  proper. 
According  to  this  writer,  "  conditions  precedent  to  marry 
with  consent,  unaccompanied  by  a  bequest  over  in  default, 
will  be  held  in  terrorem"  unless  in  certain  cases  which  he 
enumerates.  As  ladies  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  law^ 
it  fhould  be  explained  that  a  condition  precedent  is  a  con- 
dition that  precedes  the  vesting  of  an  estate,  while  a  con- 
dition subsequent  is  one  of  which  the  non-performance  di- 
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vests  it;  and  a  condition  in  lerrorem  is  a  sort  of  legal  scare- 
crow, or  dog  that  can  bark  but  cannot  bite.  In  order  to 
explain  this  principle  by  an  example,  we  will  refer  to  a 
case  where  a  testator  inserted  in  his  will  a  proviso  that,  if 
either  his  wife  or  daughter  should  marry  a  Scotchman,  then 
his  wife  or  daughter  so  marrying  should  forfeit  all  benefit 
under  his  will,  and  the  estates  given  to  such,  his  wife  or 
daughter,  as  should  so  marry,  should  descend  to  such  per- 
son or  persons  an  would  be  entitled  under  his  will  in  the 
iame  manner  as  if  his  wife  and  daughter  were  dead.  It 
■was  held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that  such  partial 
restraint  of  marriage  was  legal ;  and  that  the  daughter 
having,  while  under  age,  married  a  Scotchman,  and  died, 
leaving  a  son,  such  son  could  not  inherit ;  but  that  the 
limitation  over  (the  testator's  wife  being  also  dead)  to  the 
two  children  of  the  testator's  nephew  took  effect  immedi- 
ately on  such  marriage.  It  was  argued  on  the  one  side 
that,  though  by  the  civil  and  canon  laws  restraints  of  mar- 
riage are  in  general  discouraged  and  held  void,  yet  even 
these  laws  admit  of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  as,  for 
-instance,  if  the  condition  be  only  temporary,  as  not  to 
marry  before  the  age  of  twenty;  or  if  it  only  exclude  mar- 
riage with  particular  persons,  as  a  widow,  or  a  certain  per- 
son by  name,  or  in  a  particular  place,  as  in  York.  But  re- 
straints of  marriage  have  always  been  admitted  by  the  law 
of  England  in  devises  of  real  estate,  and  a  fortiori  where 
there  is  a  devise  over,  as  in  this  case. 

Many  cases  establish  the  distinction  that  restrictions  of 
marriage  upon  pecuniary  legacies  are  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  in  general  repels  such  re- 
strictions ;  but  upon  devises  of  land,  or  even  charges  on  land, 
they  follow  and  are  upheld  by  the  law  of  fingland.  "It 
cannot  be  said,  as  in  some  former  cases,  that  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  was  merely  in  lerrorem,  for 
that  argument  has  never  been  admitted  where  there  is  an 
immediate  devise  over."  It  was  not  necessary  to  contend 
th)BLt  a  devise  on  condition  of  a  general  restraint  of  marriage 
was  good.  It  was  enough  that  all  the  cases  agreed  in  sup- 
port of  a  reasonable  restriction  of  that  kind,  and  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  restriction  in  question.  There 
can  be  nothing  unlawful  in  restraining  the  object  of  a  tes- 
tator's bounty  from  marrying  with  ibrbidden  persons  by 
name,  or  with  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  town,  even  in  his 
own  country.  A  restraint  of  marrying  any  foreigner  of  a 
particular  country  is  at  least  as  reasonable  as  against  mar- 
rying one  of  a  different  religion  ;  and  this  would  apply  as 
■well  to  Scotland,  the  established  religion  of  which  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  country  is  gov- 
erned by  a  different  law,  although  united  under  the  same 
crown.  It  was  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  a  re- 
straint extending  to  a  whole  nation,  and  that  too  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  restraint  went  to 
every  person  in  England,  it  would  clearly  be  void  upon 
general  principles  of  policy.  Then  why  should  not  the 
same  principles  extend  to  Scotland  ?  The  fact  of  the  tes- 
tator having  resided  in  England  could  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  policy.  The  restraints  which  have  been  supported 
in  particular  cases,  such  as  having  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  were  considered  more  as  regulations  to  prevent 
improvident  marriages ;  but  this  goes  to  restrain  marriages 
whether  provident  or  improvident,  which  is  unreasonable, 
and  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  which  is  con- 
cerned to  promote  provident  marriages,  or  at  least  not  to 
prohibit  them.  The  case  of  restraining  marriage  with  a 
person  of  different  religion  is  distinguishable,  not  as  re- 
straint, but  as  regulation,  of  marriage.  The  difficulty  of 
determining  in  what  faitt  the  children  are  to  be  brought  up, 
and  the  domestic  disputes  consequent  thereupon,  may  class 
this  under  the  latter  head.  There  may  also  be  a  distinction 
on  the  ground  of  public  policy  between  prohibitions  of 
marriage  with  a  member  of  a  foreign  nation  and  with  a 
member  of  a,  nation  forming  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Court 'Vas  only  called  upon  to  certify  its  opinion  on 
this  case  without  giving  any  reasons,  so  we  are  at  liberty 
to  conjecture  how  far  both  the  will  and  the  decision  on  it 
were  influenced  by  the  unpopularity  of  Scotchmen  in  Eng- 
land towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 


present  centurv.  The  ca«e  shows  that  the  law  is  or  was 
different  acconling  as  the  property  i»  real  or  personal ;  the 
rules  as  to  the  former  being  our  own,  while  we  have  bor- 
rowed the  rules  as  to  the  latter  from  the  civil  law.  An  in- 
teresting argument  might  be  maintained  u{)on  the  question 
whether,  if  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  could  not,  marriage 
with  an  Irisbmaa  could,  be  prohibited.  But  the  Court 
held  that  marriage  with  a  Scotchman  could  be  prohibited, 
and  not  only  was  the  son  of  the  marriage  excluded  from 
the  inheritance,  but  also  the  husband  was  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  estate  for  life  as  tenant  by  what  i<  called  courtesy. 
Thus  the  case  in  eflfect  decides  that  the  courtesy  of  Eng- 
land does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

A  case  of  great  hardship  occurred  a  few  years  ago  where 
a  testator, "  providing  that  his  daughter  did  not  marrj 
before  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,"  gave  her 
£1000.  A  gentleman  wrote  to  the  testator  asking  bis  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  writer,  and 
the  testator  wrote  In  answer  that  be  gave  his  "  qualified 
consent,"  but  must  hear  from  his  daughter  before  he 
could  make  it  absolute.  The  daughter  wrote  to  her  father 
that  she  had  given  her  full  consent.  Then  the  father  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  the  daugh- 
ter, who  was  then  only  twenty-one,  married  this  gentleman, 
who  claimed  the  legacy,  insisting  that  the  condition  an- 
nexed by  the  will  was  waived  by  the  consent  given  to  the 
marriage.  It  was  held  that  this  was  a  ralid  and  reasonable 
condition,  that  it  had  not  been  waived  or  discharged  test*- 
mentarily,  and  that,  if  it  could  be  waived  or  discharged 
otherwise  than  testamentarily,  it  had  not  been  waived  or 
discharged.  The  law  would  of  course  say  that  this  lady 
of  twenty-one  might  have  waited  till  she  was  twenty-eight, 
and  that  if  she  could  not  wait,  or  the  gentleman  would  not 
let  her  wait,  they  must  content  themselves  with  love,  and 
give  up  the  £lOOO.  Another  case  decided,  with  more 
apparent  reason,  that  a  requisition  to  marry  with  consent, 
imposed  by  a  testator  on  his  daughters,  then  spinsters,  did 
not  apply  to  a  daughter  who  afterwards  married  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  and  was  a  widow  at  his  death.  The 
contrary  construction  would  have  produced  the  absurdity 
of  obliging  the  legatee  to  marry  again  in  order  to  provide 
for  her  children,  if  any,  by  her  first  husband.  In  an  old 
case  the  devise  was  on  condition  that  the  devisee  married 
the  testator's  granddaughter,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
of  the  validity  of  it;  but  the  judge  thought  that  the 
granddaughter's  refusal  to  marry  the  devisee  was  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  condition,  as  it  reasonably  ought  to  be.  A 
condition  not  to  marry  a  papist  has  been  held  valid,  but  a 
condition  not  to  marry  a  man  of  a  particular  profession, 
or  a  man  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  landed  rental  of  £500 
a  year,  has  been  said  to  be  too  general  to  be  legal.  A  gift 
during  celibacy  is  good,  but  a  general  condition  in  restraint 
of  marriage  would  be  bad.  A  gift  during  widowhood  is 
good,  but  a  condition  imposed  by  a  testator  on  his  widow 
not  to  marry  again  must  be  accompanied  by  a  gift  over  in 
default  of  compliance  with  the  condition,  or  it  will  be 
deemed  to  be  in  lerrorem  only,  and  the  widow  may  disregard 
it  if  she  has  sufficient  resolution  to  brave  the  vague  fear  of 
disobedience  to  a  dead  husband. 

Many  wives  and  a  few  husbands  have  desired  their  con- 
sorts to  marry  again  after  their  own  deaths.  One  of  the 
best  known  instances  of  the  kind  was  that  of  Queen 
Caroline.  We  have  all  heard  what  she  said  to  King 
George  II.,  and  what  he  answered  to  her,  and  she  replied 
to  him.  Among  some  examples  lately  published  by  a 
contemporary  of  "  curious  wills "  is  that  of  a  lady  who 
expressed  her  earnest  wish  that  her  darling  husband  should 
marry  "a  nice  pretty  girl,"  a  good  housewife,  and  of  a 
good'temper.  There  are  probably  not  many  husbands  who 
could  display  such  anxiety  for  the  filling  of  their  own 
places.  In  a  recent  case,  however,  the  departing  husband 
earnestly  advised  his  wife  to  unite  herself  again  with  some 
one  who  might  deserve  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  her 
society,  and  the  lady  has  dutifully  obeyed.  But  many 
husbands  still  entertain,  though  they  do  not  always  express, 
the  feelings  in  which  these  gifts  during  widowhood,  and 
conditions  in  lerrorem,  and  all  the  curious  and  contradictory 
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decisions  thereupon,  originated.  It  is  strange  that  such  a 
legal  chaos  should  have  been  created,  and  still  more 
strange  that  it  should  continue  to  exist.  Our  system 
encourages  testators  to  make  fanciful  and  capricious  dis- 
positions, and  then  encourages  attempts  to  defeat  these 
dispositions  by  litigation.  Some  of  the  wills  that  have 
been  most  fertile  in  difficult  questions  have  been  made  by 
eminent  lawyers  for  themselves.  Another  class  of  intricacies 
have  been  produced  by  unlearned  persons  affecting  to  use 
technical  terms  which  they  do  not  understand.  Testators 
who  cannot  or  will  not  employ  lawyers  will  do  well  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  simple  arrangements  in  plain  English. 


FIKES   AND   THEIR  PREVENTION. 

The  great  fires  which  have  so  lately  swept  away  whole 
cities  in  America  have  suggested  this  book,i  and  though 
we  in  England  have  not  had  such  terrible  lessons  as  were 
taught  to  the  people  of  Chicago,  we  may  profit  by  what 
Mr.  Bird  tells  us.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  large  towns 
built  after  the  pattern  of  Boston,  with  high  mansard 
roofs,  composed  chiefly  of  light  wood  and  tarred  paper, 
and  placed  so  high  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  to  fire-en- 
gines. But  it  is  not  long  since  a  Select  Committee  reported 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  proportion  of  fires  in 
England  was  unusually  large,  that  many  were  caused  by 
gross  carelessness,  others  were  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
modern  houses  and  the  rottenness  of  their  materials,  while 
incendiarism  was  fearfully  prevalent.  We  may  remember 
that  a  man  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  only  last  year  for 
arson,  and  it  was  shown  clearly  that  he  had  set  tire  to  a 
great  number  of  houses,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  offered 
to  the  first  person  who  gave  the  alarm.  This  person  will, 
indeed,  be  better  employed  for  some  little  time  to  come,  and 
those  who  have  heard  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  will 
not  be  very  ready  to  follow  his  example.  Yet  even  putting 
wholesale  incendiarism  out  of  the  question,  there  are  other 
causes  of  fire  which  apply  to  England,  as  well  as  America. 
In  both  countries,  judging  from  Mr.  Bird's  book  as  to  the 
latter,  and  from  the  evidence  produced  before  the  Select 
Committee  as  to  the  former,  gas,  matches,  and  explosive 
oils  do  much  mischief.  In  England  it  is  said  that  matches 
alone  cost  one  insurance  office  £10,000  a  year.  Mr.  Bird 
traces  many  of  the  American  fires  to  the  use  of  dangerous 
oils  which  are  largely  employed  in  lamps.  People  test 
these  oils  by  pouring  some  of  the  oil  on  a  tin  plate  and 
applying  a  match.  As  the  oil  does  not  explode  on  the  tin 
plate,  it  is  considered  safe  to  burn  in  a  lamp ;  but  there 
the  vapor  accumulates,  makes  its  way  up  to  the  flame,  and 
the  whole  is  in  a  blaze.  Matches  thrown  carelessly  down 
on  the  floor  are  very  dangerous.  Not  only  may  people 
tread  on  them,  and  find  their  clothes  on  fire  in  an  instant, 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  with  an  Austiian  Arch- 
duchess, but  a  match  in  the  middle  of  a  heap  of  rubbish 
may  ignite  from  other  causes.  Mr.  Bird  tells  a  curious 
story  of  a  gentleman  who  heard  a  sharp  little  cry  of  pain 
from  a  mouse,  and  saw  it  rush  across  the  floor  sneezing. 
He  looked  at  a  small  pile  of  rubbish  out  of  which  the 
mouse  had  run,  and  saw  a  little  smoke  rising  from  the 
place.  Carefully  opening  the  heap,  he  found  in  the  middle 
of  it  a  newly-lighted  match,  the  flame  from  which  was 
already  beginning  to  spread,  and  would  very  shortly  have 
set  the  whole  pile  of  rubbish  in  a  blaze.  The  mouse 
had  been  gnawing  off  the  phosphorus  on  the  match  when 
the  friction  of  its  teeth  caused  an  explosion.  The  squeal 
and  the  sneeze  which  followed  a  burn  in  the  nose  saved  a 
house  from  burning.  A  mouse's  love  of  phosphorus  is 
perhaps  the  most  trivial  cause  of  fire  that  can  be  imagined, 
but  it  was  the  carelessness  of  the  person  who  dropped  the 
match  that  led  the  mouse  into  temptation.  Such  an  ani- 
mal as  that  is  seen  to  advantage  when  compared  with  peo- 
ple who  smoke  and  put  lighted  pipes  in  their  pocket,  who 
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then  hang  their  coats  in  a  room,  or  even  against  a  hay- 
stack. Mr.  Bird  tells  us  that  many  fires  in  Boston  origi- 
nate in  hay  stores.  People  passing  along  the  street,  espe- 
cially in  wet  weather,  will  frequently  take  shelter  in  a  hay 
store,  if  there  is  no  one  by,  will  light  their  pipes,  and 
throw  the  match  down  among  the  loose  hay. 

These  being  among  the  main  causes  of  fire,  let  us  see 
what  remedies  Mr.  Bird  proposes.  His  chief  suggestion  is 
that  all  fires  should  be  grappled  with  the  moment  they  are 
discovered.  "  It  is  the  duty,"  he  says,  "  of  every  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  to  attack  and  put  out  fires  instantly, 
where  they  are  small  and  easily  managed."  He  gives  us 
several  instances  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method.  We 
are  told  oi  &  }  oung  lady  climbing  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  mop,  and  mopping  out  a  fire 
which  had  already  seized  on  a  large  portion  of  the  roof. 
In  another  case,  a  boy  put  a  stop  to  a  fire  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  basement  of  a  large  warehouse.  A  woman 
checked  a  fire  caused  by  a  tar-kettle  boiling  over  in  a 
wheelwright's  shop,  and  communicating  with  a  heap  of 
chips  and  shavings.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  succession  of 
wash  bowls  or  pails  of  water  poured  incessantly  on  the  fire 
before  it  had  time  to  make  head,  produced  the  desired 
effect. 

Mr.  Bird  quotes  a  letter  from  the  "Early  Years  of  the 
Prince  Cojsort,"  showing  how  the  Palace  at  Coburg  was 
saved  from  the  flames  by  the  Prince  himself,  his  brother, 
and  one  servant.  When  the  fire  was  discovered  no  one 
else  was  at  hand,  and  the  only  supply  of  water  in  the 
place  consisted  of  two  jugs,  with  another  of  camomile  tea. 
However,  the  two  princes  and  the  servant  set  to  work, 
shutting  the  doors,  and  smothering  the  flames  with  cloaks 
and  bedding.  The  servant  "  lifted  a  marble  table  with  in- 
credible strength,  and  threw  it  against  a  book-case  envel- 
oped in  flames,  causing  it  to  fall  down."  Such  efforts  as 
these  overcame  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  and  by  the  time 
the  alarm  was  given  and  workmen  came  up  with  water,  there 
were  only  smouldering  remains  to  be  quenched.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bird,  the  apparatus  required  for  grappling  with 
a  fire  when  it  is  taken  early  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of 
a  water-pail  or  two,  a  pint  pot,  and  an  axe.  "  If  a  house 
takes  fire  around  the  chimney,"  he  says,  "  get  your  axe  or 
hatchet  and  a  pail  of  water,  and  tell  the  people  to  bring  a 
pint  pot,  and  then  go  to  work  quickly,  for  the  smoke  will 
drive  you  out,  if  your  work  is  not  soon  finished.  A  few 
blows  with  the  axe  and  a  pint  or  two  of  water,  and  so  on; 
the  axe  and  the  water  will  make  short  work  of  quite  a 
fire."  All  this  sounds  hopeful  enough,  but  the  difficulty 
which  occurs  to  us  is  that  fires  are  not  so  accommodating 
as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  generally  detected  when  they 
are  in  their  first  stage.  Mr.  Bird  seems  to  assume  that  the 
alarm  is  always  given  when  a  fire  is  very  small,  that  it  takes 
from  five  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  one  of  the 
large  fire-engines  is  brought  to  the  spot,  and  that  during 
that  interval  the  fire  has  become  unmanageable.  He  would 
therefore  substitute  for  the  large  engines  which  take  so 
long  to  get  to  work  a  number  of  small  hand-engines,  would 
hav'e  them  more  easily  accessible  than  the  large  engines 
can  be,  and  would  have  a  readier  supply  of  water.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  an  English  engineer,  to  whom  Mr.  Bird  refers  with 
much  respect,  "  is  so  really  useful  as  the  little  hand-pump." 
We  read  that  "  at  the  great  conflagration  in  Tooley  Street 
in  1861,  where  Mr.  Braidwood  was  killed,  while  the  steam 
fire-engines  were  pouring  tons  of  water  per  minute  into  the 
blazing  buildings,  and  were  not  producing  the  slightest 
effect,  Beal's  wharf  was  saved,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames 
eabtward  averted,  by  means  of  a  hand-pump."  If  this  be 
eo,  and  if  Mr.  Bird  is  right  in  saying  that  most  of  the  great 
fires  of  recent  times  -—  the  Tooley  Street  fire,  the  Quebec 
fire  of  1866,  when  2500  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  great 
fire  at  Boston,  and  the  fire  at  Chicago—  were  all  detected 
when  they  were  comparatively  small,  and  might  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  our 
present  system  of  protection  against  fire  cannot  be  success- 
fully remodelled. 

Mr.  Bird's  book  may  be  commended  to  those  who  have  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  fires,  and  who  are  personally 
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concerned  in  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  extinguishing 
them.  The  question  whether  small  engines,  worked  from 
some  sheltered  position,  and  keeping  up  a  constant  stream 
of  water  on  the  walls  of  all  the  buildings  which  surround  a 
fire,  or  the  large  engines,  which  throw  an  enormous  volume, 
but  do  not  arrive  so  (juickly  or  act  with  so  little  eflbrt,  are 
the  more  handy  contrivances,  must  be  decided  by  actual 
experience.  But  everybody  is  to  a  great  extent  interested 
in  the  fire  question,  and  may  derive  valuable  suggestions 
from  Mr.  Bird's  volume.  All  might  recollect  with  advan- 
tage the  instances  given  of  promptness  in  suppressing  fire, 
and  even  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  never  to  be  called  on 
to  stand  behind  a  window  with  the  glass  cracking  like  frost- 
work and  the  curtains  within  the  window  bein^  toasted 
brown  from  the  heat  of  the  opposite  houses,  while  they  keep 
a  stream  from  a  little  pipe  running  down  the  outer  wall  ; 
even  if  they  never  meet  with  the  other  experiences  recorded 
by  Mr.  Bird,  of  wliich  we  may  take,  as  one  instance,  the 
account  of  raging  fires  being  suppressed  almost  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  room  being  filled  with  steam,  they  may  gain 
such  presence  of  mind  and  readiness  of  resource  as  will 
stand  them  in  good  stead  at  the  approach  of  danger. 


RABELAIS :  A  CRITICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Theuk  are  times  when  human  wrongheadiness,  prejudice, 
and  stupidity  gather  in  so  thick  a  cloud  that  nothing  but 
some  abnormal  disturbance  of  the  moral  atmosphere  can 
clear  away  the  darkness.  At  these  critical  times  reason 
itself  is  of  small  avail  to  dissipate  the  accumulations  of 
folly  ;  and  the  only  means  of  purging  human  minds  of  the 
long-gathered  cobwebs  is  the  hearty  laugh  and  scath- 
ing ridicule  of  some  great  humorist  —  some  Voltaire  or 
Rabelais. 

Never  was  such  a  cloud-compeller  so  urgently  needed  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  revival  of 
ancient  learning,  which  had  begun  nearly  a  century  before, 
was,  for  a  time,  by  no  means  the  revival  of  wisdom.  No 
lolly  is  so  excessive  as  learned  folly.  The  study  of  Aris- 
totle, which  the  schoolmen  were  now  only  beginning  to  read 
in  the  original,  was  teaching  men  to  be  as  subtle,  but  very 
far  from  as  wise,  as  the  great  Greek  philosopher.  For  four 
centuries  the  scholastic  theologians  had  been  arguing,  and 
disputing,  and  refining  about  the  reality  of  universalldeas, 
grace,  free-will,  and  transubstantiation.  They  had  been 
wrangling  with  inconceivable  virulence  upon  such  matters 
as  the  nature  of  angels,  how  they  conversed,  what  were 
the  operations  of  their  minds,  how  these  operations  were 
difTerent  at  different  times  of  the  day. 

So  long  as  there  were  but  a  few  scholars  in  the  world 
who  could  amuse  themselves  with  such  disputations,  and 
the  mass  of  mankind,  high  and  low,  were  unable  to  write 
their  own  names,  so  long  were  the  metaphysicians  of  the 
*'  schools  "  allowed  to  carry  on  their  purposeless  dialectics 
in  peace ;  but  when  there  came  about  that  singular  awaken- 
ing of  intellectual  curiosity  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
with  its  results,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  the 
Renaissance  —  when  this  occurred,  some  sort  of  public 
opinion  began  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of 
the  schoolmen.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  men  that  four  cen- 
turies of  unintermittent  discussion  by  these  subtle  dialecti- 
cians had  as  yet  been  utterly  unproductive.  They  had 
solved  nothing  and  proved  nothing. 

^  It  was  not  enough  that  folly  was  rampant.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  hearts  of  men  had  never  reached  such  a  pitch. 
The  brutality  of  wickedness,  which  had  prevailed  in  high 
places  during  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  grow- 
ing, with  the  growth  of  luxury  and  refineme'nt  of  manners, 
into  such  a  climax  of  profligacy,  treachery,  and  cruelty  as 
was  encouraged  at  the  Papal  Court  by  the  example  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  his  son  Caesar,  and  his  daughter 
Lucrezia. 

The  clergy  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  depravity  pre- 
vailing among  other  orders  of  men.  Benefices  had  become 
hereditary,  but  the  holders  rarely  troubled  themselves  with 


the  dutici  of  their  livioga,  and  incompetent  hirelings  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  incumbents.  The  Mendicant 
onlers,  which  had  at  an  earlier  age  reformed  the  discipline 
of  lh«  church,  had  now  usurped  the  privileges  of  the  reg- 
ular priests,  and  got  into  their  own  hands  much  of  the 
management  of  church  affairs.  The  wurldliness  and  the 
rapacity  of  tlie  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Au- 
guslinian  Friars,  got  to  bo  proverbial.  They  openly 
exchanged  the  consolations  of^  religion  for  money.  The 
sale  of  Indulgences,  chiefly  entrusted  to  them,  was  rapidly 
raising  theaeMggar  moolu  to  the  position  of  wealthy  inea, 
and  they  toon  became  aa  distinguished  by  their  profligate 
lives  as  other  churchmen. 

Princes  who  were  not  leading  lives  of  private  licentioua- 
ness  were  doing  still  more  to  aggravate  the  accumulating 
stock  of  human  misery  by  their  political  ambition.  Francis 
I.  of  France  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  were  leading 
great  armies  to  the  field,  laying  waste  and  deaolating  the 
fair  plains  and  cities  of  France  and  Italv.  The  peasant* 
themselves  were  no  whit  behindhand,  and  the  wide-spread 
and  bloody  atrocities  of  the  Anabaptbts  were  the  response 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  tyranny  and  ezoeiaei  of  priests 
and  princes. 

Such  was  the  world  into  which  was  bom,  in  the  year 
1483,  Francis  Rabelais  —  a  man  of  a  character  as  ener- 
getic and  restless  as  that  of  Luther,  his  contemporary,  but 
by  no  means  possessed  of  the  lofty  zeal,  the  higher  faith, 
nor  made  of  the  stern  stuff  of  which  reformers  and  martyrs 
are  made.  Being  a  monk  like  the  great  German  Reformer, 
he  had  as  good  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  iniquity  and  the  rottenness  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
even  better  cause  for  abhorring  it.  He  perceived  the  evils 
and  the  errors  of  the  Catholicism  of  the  aay,  but  though  he 
used  pen  and  tongue  vigorously  against  lx>lh,  he  bowed 
when  the -storm  came  upon  him,  and  let  it  pass  by. 

Rabelais,  the  greatest  jester  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  was  the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper  in  the  town  of  Chi- 
non  in  Touraine.  The  "  Lamprey  "  —  so  was  the  inn 
named  —  was  a  prosperous  house  with  large  court-yard, 
gardens,  and  trellised  arbors  for  carousers.  He  often  re- 
fers in  his  writings  to  these  scenes  of  hb  boyhood,  but 
there  is  nothing  idyllic  in  these  reminiscences.  He  recalls 
with  delight  the  vineyard  of  "  La  Devinifere  "  which  hb 
father  possessed  close  to  Chinon,  where  grew  a  certain  fa- 
mous white  wine,  called  "  Pineau,"  because  the  grape- 
bunches  grew  in  shape  like  fir  cones.  To  Rabelais,  who 
respected  nothing  else  in  the  heaven  above  or  on  the  earth 
beneath,  wine  was  a  sacred  thing  —  the  wine-bottle  was 
"  la  dive  bouteille,'  and  received  almost  divine  honors 
from  him.  All  his  life  long  wine  is  his  darling  object.  He 
alludes  to  it  again  and  again,  playfully,  care)3ingly,  gives 
it  quaint  and  fanciful  names,  such  as  men  use  to  speak  to 
the  woman  they  love  or  some  favorite  child,  and  there  is 
no  particle  of  affectation  about  thU  —  nothing  in  the  world 
seemed  so  sweet  to  this  man  as  a  carouse  or  a  feast,  for 
eating  comes  next  among  the  delights  and  serious  pleasures 
of  life,  but  at  a  certain  interval,  and  his  meats  must  be  such 
as  to  lead  to  further  drinking ;  they  must  be  spiced  and 
salted  viands  provocative  of  further  consumption  of  "  Purde 
Septembrale."     He  desires  to  have. 


"  Jambons  de  Mayencc  et  de 
Bayonne,  force  langues  de  boeuf 
fume'es,  abondance  d'andouilles 
en  la  saison,  et  boeuf  salid  k  la 
moutarde  ;  renfort  de  botargo, 
provision  de  saulcisses,"  etc. 


"  Hams  from  Marence  and 
Bayonne,  plenty  of  smoked 
neats'  tongues,  of  chitterlings 
in  their  proper  season,  and  pow- 
dered beef  seasoned  with  mus- 
tard ;  good  store  of  botargo  and 
of  sausages,"  etc. 


The  innkeeper  was  wealthy  enough  to  give  his  son  a 
good  education.  It  was  begun  by  the  monks  of  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey  near  his  home,  and  continued  at  the  monastery 
of  Basmette  near  Angers,  from  which  he  was  transferred 
to  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Fontenay-le  Comte,  and  here 
he  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  the  priesthood, 
and  attained  to  priest's  orders  in  151 1,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  His  early  acquired  propensities  were  probably  not 
curbed  or  thwarted  by  the  gray  friars  of  Fontenay-le- 
Comte.     "  Ivre  comme  un  Cordelier,"  drunk  as  a  Francis- 
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can,  was  already  a  common  proverb.  But  Rabelais  was 
something  over  and  above  an  ordinary  Mendicant  monk. 
His  prodigious  activity  of  mind  found  food  in  study.  By 
the  time  he  had  become  a  priest  he  was  already  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  France.  He  was  a  Greek  scholar 
when  to  know  that  language  was  as  yet  a  rare  distinction ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  results  and  rewards  of  learning  in 
those  times  that  it  brought  a  man  into  correspondence  and 
communion  with  the  more  eminent  men  of  the  day  of  all 
ranks  and  of  every  country,  for  not  easily  or  lightly  was 
the  reputation  of  scholarship  won  then,  when  books  were 
scarce  and  dear,  and  in  length  interminable,  and  none  of 
such  helps  to  learning  existed  as  we  now  have  in  encyclo- 
paedias and  books  of  reference.^ 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  genius  of  Rabelais  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  huge  mountains  of  literary  matter,  which 
the  learned  then  called  books,  was,  like  his  memory,  pro- 
digious; for  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  pass  all  his 
days  and  nights  in  reading,  inasmuch  as  he  found  time  to 
get  into  some  very  serious  scrapes  in  his  convent,  the  cause 
of  which  has  been  variously  reported  by  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  drugged  the  wine  of  his  brother 
friars  with  such  success  as  to  render  them  very  considera- 
bly ridiculous.  Nothing  could  be  more  in  accord  with  the 
man's  humor  than  such  a  trick.  According  to  another  ac- 
count, and  the  more  persistently  repeated  tradition  of  the 
two,  his  misdemeanor  was  even  more  flagrant.  He  is  said 
to  have  put  on  the  robes  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  have  placed 
himself,  on  a  festival  of  the  church,  in  a  niche  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  statue  of  the  saint. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  crime  against  convent  rules 
or  convent  decency,  it  is  probable  that  the  jealousy  aroused 
among  his  brethren  by  his  superior  learning  went  for  some- 
thing in  the  punishment  that  ensued,  for  the  convent  chap- 
ter had  already  made  an  official  examination  of  his  cell, 
and  seized  and  confiscated  his  Greek  books,  following  up 
this  act  by  still  more  vexatious  treatment  of  the  great  hu- 
morist. 

The  punishment  which  overtook  Rabelais  was  severe ; 
he  was  condemned  by  the  conventual  authorities  to  remain, 
as  they  ambiguously  expressed  it,  in  pace  —  in  peace ;  in 
plainer  language,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment within  the  convent  walls.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
had  friends  outside  the  convent,  who,  noticing  the  silence 
of  their  correspondent,  made  inquiries  as  to  his  fate. 
Among  these  was  Andre  Tiraqueau,  who,  holding  the  high 
office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  ecclesiastical  district, 
had  the  right  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  convent. 
By  his  interference,  and  with  the  help  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  neighborhood,  Rabelais  was  set  at  liberty. 

To  have  incurred  the  hostility  of  so  powerful  an  order 
as  that  of  St.  Francis,  even  though  he  for  a  time  had  es- 
caped from  its  grasp,  was  a  serious  matter  —  serious 
enough  to  have  brought  about  ruin  to  an  ordinary  man  ; 
but  Rabelais'  learning  and  wit  had  won  him  powerful 
friends.  Through  them  Pope  Clement  granted  him  an 
indult,  which  permitted  him  to  enter  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  releasing  him  from  his  vows  of  poverty,  enabled  him 
to  accept  a  canonry  in  the  abbey  of  Maillezais ;  but  Rabe- 
lais felt  himself  to  be  neither  a  good  monk  nor  a  respecta- 
ble canon,  and  he  shortly  abandoned  both  frock  and  stall 
without  leave,  and  entered  the  household  of  Geoffroi 
ti'Estissac,  a  former  friend  and  companion  in' the  convent 
t)f  iBasmette,  where  Rabelais  had  long  before  received 
some  part  of  his  own  education.  D'Estissac  was  now 
Bishop  of  Maillezais  ;  he  loved  letters  himself,  and  was  a 
patron  and  friend  of  learned  men.  He  made  Rabelais  his 
•ecretary. 

This  was  a  life  of  comparative  freedom,  far  better  suited 
to  the  temper  and  desires  of  Rabelais  than  any  he  had  yet 
lived.  The  Bi.shop  kept  a  sort  of  court  at  the  Chateau  of 
Leguge ;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  learned,  and  he  enter- 

1  What  would  modern  scholars  say  to  the  lucubrations  of  thece  medlsBval 
literati  ?  Burning  the  midnight  oil  was  indeed  no  hollow  phrase  in  those 
4lAys.  Some  marrellou*  particulars  have  come  down  of  the  industry  of  one 
particular  scholar  of  this  period  —  Budoeus,  the  greatest  Uelleni*t  of  the  age. 
He  himself,  io  one  of  his  books,  compl«ina  that  on  liif  wedding-day  he  waa 
allowed  but  six  hours  for  itudy  ! 


tained  men  distinguished  in  the  church  and  in  letters ; 
and  Rabelais  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  inviting  guests 
to  the  Bishop's  palace  —  that  is,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he 
was  set  to  write,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary,  the  invita- 
tions to  the  persons  designated  by  the  Bishop."'^ 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  acquaintance  of  Rabelais 
with  many  of  the  more  remarkable  men  of  the  time  was 
made  at  this  period  of  his  lifie  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  two  or  three  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  at 
this  period  brought  into  contact.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Clement  Marot,  the  poet-soldier  anc^  favorite  at  the  licen- 
tious courts  of  King  Francis  and  Queen  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre. Marot  is  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  and  perhaps  even  better  as  the  man 
who,  having  won  the  favor  of  Diane  de  Poictiers,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  succeeded  in  shocking  such  propriety  as 
that  lady  possessed. 

It  is  a  singular  evidence  of  the  divergent  lines  along 
which  intellectual  activity,  starting  from  the  same  point, 
could  travel  in  this  marvellous  age,  that  Rabelais  likewise 
numbered  among  his  acquaintances  John  Calvin,  the  insti- 
tutor  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  irresistible 
grace  —  the  real  father  of  Methodism  in  all  its  forms,  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  of  the  Puritanism  of  Cromwell  and 
Ireton. 

That  of  two  men  meeting  on  common  ground  in  the 
house  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  one  should  have  come  to  be  the 
favorite  of  the  most  abandoned  of  Royal  concubines  and  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  who,  if  not  vicious  herself,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  court  more  licentious  than  any  except  that 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  the  originator  of  religious  sects 
the  most  austere  that  the  Christian  world  has  yet  known 
—  this,  surely,  is  a  fact  singularly  illustrative  of  the  im- 
mense activity  and  immense  receptivity  in  every  direction 
of  this  period  of  mental  ferment,  when  the  germs  of  ideas  3 
dormant  through  the  long  ages  were  beginning  to  grow  into 
the  forms  that  they  still  retain,  and  the  vitality  they  then 
acquired. 

It  was  enough  that  men  should  combine  extensive  study 
with  hard  thought  for  them  to  perceive  that  a  church  in 
which  the  consolations  of  religion  and  promises  of  immu- 
nity from  punishment  in  a  future  state,  were  sold  for  money, 
and  in  which  priests  and  monks  led  riotous  and  shameful 
lives,  was  a  church  that  needed  a  radical  reform ;  and  such 
was  the  belief  that  largely  prevailed  among  learned  men 
generally,  and  even  among  learned  churchmen  —  a  belief 
which  the  more  zealous  of  what  we  should  now  call  the 
Ultramontane  party  were  prepared  not  to  combat  by  argu- 
ment or  meet  half-way  by  reform,  but  to  stifle  by  persecu- 
tion. 

Among  the  earliest  victims  to  the  newly-roused  intoler- 
ance was  Berquin,  a  man  distinguished  in  precisely  such  a 
way  as  Rabelais  already  was  distinguished.  "  He  "  (Ber- 
quin) "  hated,"  says  the  historian  of  the  persecution  of  the 
reformers,*  "  he  had  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
Sorbonnists  and  monks,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  tongue,  even  in  the  highest  company,  and  spoke  hia 
mind  about  them  quite  freely." 

Such  was  the  conduct  which  brought  Berquin  to  the 
stake.  He  was  burnt  alive  in  1530.  Rabelais  took  the 
alarm.  He  left  Leguge,  and  he  formally  broke  the  slight 
tie  which  still  bound  him  to  the  church  by  betaking  him- 
self to  the  distant  and  then  famous  medical  University  of 
Montpellier,  in  the  south  of  France.  He  was  of  the  ripe 
age  of  forty-seven  when  he  began  his  medical  studies. 

The  student  of  the  various  lives,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
imperfect,  of  Rabelais,  is  likely  to  be  struck  by  the  num- 
ber of  traditionary  tales  which  have  come  down  the  stream 
of  time,  without  much  voucher  or  authority  indeed,  yet 
many  of  them  too  characteristic  of  the  man  and  too  prob- 

'  Such  a  letter,  In  verse,  to  his  sure  friend  Bouchet,  has  been  preserved, 
and  proves  clearly  enough, to  the  least  critical  judgment  that  the  claims 
advanced  by  some  of  Kabelai^i'  ndwirers  to  place  him  among  the  first  poeta 
of  that  ago  are  entirely  unfounded. 

>  I  allude  of  course  to  the  fact  that  the  Calvinistio  doctrines  are  as  old  at 
least  08  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  ;  that  they  were  then  propounded,  and, 
for  the  time,  utterly  rejected. 

*  Simon  de  Qoulard  :  Hist,  de  Martyrs,  etc. 
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able  to  be  utterly  rejected.  Among  tbeae  KabelaUUn 
legends  is  one  coonected  with  his  matriculation  at  Mont- 
peilier.  It  is  related  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  he 
went  with  the  crowd  to  hear  the  public  discussion,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  of  some  grave  thesis.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  both  the  audience  an<l  the  speakers  were 
attracted  by  the  singular  behavior  of  the  new  candidate 
for  matriculation.  As  the  argument  went  on,  liabelais 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side,  frowned,  shrugged  bis 
shoulders,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  gave  various  unmistakable 
signs  of  disapprobation  and  excitement.  The  president, 
impressed,  it  is  stated,  by  the  handsome  countenance  and 
fine  bearing  of  the  stranger,  as  well  as  by  his  unaccount- 
able contortions,  called  him  to  the  part  of  the  hall  reserved 
for  the  debaters,  and  invited  him  to  take  part  in  the  argu- 
ment; whereupon  Rabelais  at  first  modestly  declined  to 
speak'  before  so  learned  an  assembly ;  but  being  further 

Eressed,  launched  forth  into  so  eloquent  an  exposition  of 
is  opinions  on  the  subject  of  discussion  as  silenced  the 
previous  speakers,  and  won  him  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  whole  audience. 

He  pursued  his  medical  studies  with  such  ardor  and  suc- 
cess, that  be  soon  received  the  first  degree  of  bachelor  in 
medicine ;  but  his  studies  were  not  so  severe  as  to  make 
him  lay  aside  that  joviality  and  that  love  of  wit,  of  the 
more  boisterous  and  rollicking  kind,  which  were  inborn 
and  ingrained  in  him.  A  burlesque  ceremony,  connected 
with  the  bestowal  of  the  degree  of  bachelor,  retained  until 
within  the  last  hundred  years  at  Montpellier,  is  believed  to 
have  originated  with  Rabelais ;  and  he  was  not  above  tak- 
ing part  in  a  play,  the  "  Moral  Comedy  of  the  Man  who 
had  a  Mute  to  Wife."  "  I  never  in  my  life  laughed  so 
much  as  I  did  over  this  farce  ;  "  "  Je  ne  rys  oncques  tant 
que  je  feis  k  ce  patclinage,"  he  says  ;  and  if  we  are  curious 
to  know  what  kind  of  thin^  it  was  that  had  power  so  to 
move  this  great  inspirer  of  ladghter  in  others,  we  have  the 
means  of  satisfying  that  curiosity  to  some  extent.  Rabelais 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters  in  his  great 
work  an  account  of  the  plot  of  the  piece. 

The  wife  in  the  play  was,  he  tells  us,  dumb ;  and  her 
husband  desired  that  the  doctors  should  give  her  the 
faculty  of  speech,  and  this  they  accordingly  proceeded  to 
do.  They  succeeded  perfectly, '  and  the  wife  talked  so 
much  and  so  long  that  her  husband  had  again  recourse  to 
the  doctors  to  make  her  dumb.  Herein  they  professed 
themselves  incapable  of  giving  relief;  but,  as  the  next  best 
thing,  they  caused  the  husband  to  become  deaf.  Having 
done  so  they  asked  for  their  fee.  The  husband  urged  his 
deafness  as  a  reason  for  not  hearing  or  entertaining  the  de- 
mand. The  doctors  revenged  themselves  on  their  patient 
by  driving  him  mad  by  means  of  a  powerful  drug.  Here- 
upon husband  and  wife,  joining  their  forces,  attacked  the 
surgeon  and  physician,  and  so  belabored  them  as  to  leave 
the  two  miserable  men  nearly  dead.  "  Je  ne  rys  oncques 
tant  que  je  feis  h.  ce  patelinage,"  says  Rabelais  twenty 
years  afterwards.  Have  any  of  my  readers  much  sympathy 
of  merriment  with  him  ?  I  imagine  not ;  and  yet  some  of 
the  best  and  liveliest  scenes  in  the  most  laughter-moving 
farce  that  ever  was  written,  "  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,"  were 
adapted  by  Moliere  from  this  slight  sketch  left  by  Rabelais. 

There  is  a  curious  record  of  the  fact  that  his  time  was 
spent  in  pursuits  more  directly  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion. He  invented,  says  his  biographers,  a  new  fish- sauce, 
or  rather,  he  re-discovered  the  receipt  of  a  sauce  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  truth  is,  that  he  did  a  far  more  impor- 
tant thing  ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  contempo- 
raries with  their  respect  for  the  medical  learning  of  the  an- 
cients, he  conferred  a  very  great  boon  upon  medicine  by 
discovering  the  lost  art  of  making  the  condiment  known  to 
them  as  "  garum."  It  was  regarded  by  them  at  once  as  a 
food  and  a  most  valuable  medicine,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  by  Seneca,  by  Horace,  by  Martial,  and  by  Auso- 
nius.  To  have  searched  the  ancient  writers  for  the  scat- 
tered notices  of  this  condiment ;  to  have  collated  and  com- 
pared them ;  to  have  found  the  "  scaleless  fish  "  whose  eggs 
form  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  garum,  was  the  exploit 
at  once  of  a  scholar  and  a  savant,  and  won  him  great  com- 


mendation, the  record  of  which  has  come  down  in  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  by  the  poet  Marot.i 

Another  of  the  unauthenticatod  legends  above  mentioned 
throws  light  upon  bis  conduct,  and  toe  esteem  be  was  held 
in  bv  hia  fellow-collegians.  He  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  University  on  a  mission  to  the  government  at  Paris, 
where  he  wan  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Chancellor 
Duprat,  in  the  mattor  of  certain  of  their  privileges.  The 
chancellor  refused  him  a  hearing ;  but  the  story  goes  that 
RalHslais  adopted  the  following  singular  mode  of  procuring 
an  audience.  Clothing  himself  in  a  long  green  dress  witn 
hanging  sleeves,  with  spectacles  on  bis  nose,  a  steeple  hat 
of  outlandish  shape,  and  a  huKe  ink>horn  fastened  to  his 

f;irdle,  he  paraded  in  front  of  uw  residence  of  Um  chancel- 
or.  His  eccentric  costume  very  soon  collected  a  crowd, 
and  their  cries  and  laughter  brought  the  chancellor  to  his 
windows.  Duprat  was  a  man  who  loved  such  charactors 
S8  Rabelais  ;  he  was  himself  a  patron  of  men  of  wit  and  of 
learning,  and  liked  to  have  them  about  him.  He  called 
out  to  know  who  he  was.  "  I  am,"  answered  Rabelids, 
"  a  skinner  of  calves."  Duprat's  curiosity  was  aroosed ;  he 
sent  a  page  to  make  further  in({uiry ;  Rabelais  answered 
him  in  Latin.  The  page  came  for  some  one  who  knew 
Latin,  and  Rabelais  spoke  Greek  to  him ;  to  a  third  mes- 
senger who  could  speak  Greek  he  replied  in  Hebrew,  to  a 
fourth  in  Spanish,  then  in  Italian,  and  so  on,  using  a  fresh 
language  to  each  new  emissary,  till  finally  Duprat  had 
him  brought  into  his  own  presence.  The  traidition  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  used  his  opportunity  of  gaining  the  chancel- 
lor's good  graces  with  such  eiTect  that  he  won  him  over  to 
grant  the  petition  of  the  University. 

Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  the  readers  of  Rabe- 
lais will  be  familiar  with  the  similar  scene  between  Panurge 
and  Pantagruel,  and  can  form  their  own  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  originated  the  tradition,  or  is  itself  a  repetition 
of  an  actual  occurrence. 

From  the  University  of  Montpellier  he  removed  to 
Lyons,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  publication  of 
new  editions  of  several  works  of  the  ancient  writers  on 
medicine.  Among  these  was  a  translation  of  a  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Aphorisms  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  This 
book  found  a  slow  sale,  and  the  publisher  complained  of  it 
to  Rabelais.  "  Then  I  will  bring  something  that  shall 
sell  1  "  said  Rabelais,  and  a  few  days  later  he  gave  him  a 
manuscript,  entitled  "  The  Chronicles  of  Garganiua,"  of 
which,  says  the  author,  long  afterwards,  more  copies  were 
sold  in  two  months,  than  of  the  Bible  in  nine  years. 

This  '■  Chronique  Gargantuine "  is  but  the  first  sketoh 
which  the  author  afterwards  converted  into  a  finished  work 
in  two  parts  —  his  opus  magnum:  the  lives  of  Gargantua 
and  of  bis  son  Pantagruel,  a  work  which  had  no  exact  pro- 
totype, and  has  no  counterpart  in  the  whole  history  of  lit- 
erature. 

If  a  man  of  genius  desires  to  convey  his  ideas  to  his  con- 
temporaries, he  must,  up  to  a  certain  point,  conform  to  the 
prevailing  mode  of  literary  expression.  That  mode  may 
be  the  rude  ballad  of  an  uncultivated  people,  the  warlike 
epic,  the  religious  epic,  or  the  romantic  epic ;  the  drama, 
the  eclogue,  the  lyric  poem,  the  history,  the  essay,  the 
journal,  or  the  novel  ;  whatever  may  happen  to  be  most 
popular  will  be  chosen  by  the  author  who  wishes  to  make 
his  thoughts  known  to  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellow- 
beings. 

Had  Rabelais  been  a  poet,  he  would  assuredly  have  com- 
posed some  such  narrative  and  romantic  poems  as  the 
Italians  Pulci  and  Boiardo  had  written  in  the  generation 
before  him,  or  such  as  his  contemporary  Ariosto  was  writ- 
ing at  this  very  time;  but  beyond  the  mere  capacity  of 
rhyming.  Rabelais  possessed  no  single  characteristic  of  a 
poet.  He  might  have  followed  the  example  of  Boccaccio, 
or  anticipated  the  "  picaresque  "  story-telling  of  the  Span- 
iard Mendoza,  or  emulated  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  la- 
mous  Hundred  Tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  written 

1  "  Quod  medici  qaondam  tanti  fecere  priores, 
Ignotum  no^triK  en  tibi  mitto  gamm," 
8ay8  the  poet ;  and  then  proceeds  to  show  hoir  it  muRt  be  compounded  with 
wine,  oil,  etc.,  and  that  it  ia  sovereign  in  coughs  and  other  disorders. 
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short  narratives  in  prose  ;  but  here  again  he  was  want- 
ing, for  he  signally  failed  either  in  constructional  ability, 
in  powers  of  compression,  or  in  fancy.  The  most  careless 
reader  of  the  adventures  of  Gargantua  and  Pantat^ruel 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Rabelais  was  neither  fertfle  in 
inventing  adventures  nor  good  at  telling  a  story.  He  has 
no  skill  in  delineating  character  and  very  little  dramatic 
ability,  but  he  was  desirous  of  catching  popular  attention 
and  he  had  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  humor  of  the  day 
and  the  taste  then  was  ior  fabulous  tales  of  (^iants,  mon- 
sters, peerless  knights,  fair  ladies,  enchantments,  battles 
with  the  Pagan,  and  adventurous  travel  in  far-off"  countries. 
He  therefore  chose  the  prose  romance,  and  he  made  the 
groundwork  of  his  story  the  adventures  of  the  gigantic 
French  hero,  Gargantua,  whose  deeds  had  long  be^n  as 
familiar  in  French  nurseries  as  those  of  the  Gialit  Hicka- 
thrift  in  England,  or  those  of  Morgante  in  Italy, 

His  book  begins  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
genealogy,  birth,  and  breeding  of  Gargantua.  He  is 
described  as  so  huge,  that  to  make  his  shirt  required  nine 
hundred  ells  of  linen  cloth  of  Chasteleraud ;  his  belt  was 
made  of  a  piece  of  silk  net,  three  hundred  and  a  half  ells 
in  length,  and  in  color  partly  white  and  partly  blue,  "  and 
if  this  be  not  so,"  the  author  says  gravely,  "  I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  strangely  abused,"  and  so  he  describes  his 
hero's  dress  in  minute  detail.  Gargantua  is  endowed  with 
a  marvellous  love  of  drinking,  insomuch  that  he  came  into 
the  world  shouting,  "a  boire  !  "  and  being  angry  as  a  child 
could  be  calmed  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  oiFer  of  great 
draughts  of  wine. 

As  he  grows  up,  this  extravagant  creation  differs  from 
the  giants  of  popular  story  by  his  mental  endowments.  He 
surprises  and  pleases  his  father  by  making  ribald  jests,  and 
defending  the  positions  he  takes  up  by  quoting  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  the  most  subtle  of  the  mediaeval  schooTmen.  His 
father  sends  him  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies,  together 
with  his  tutor  and  a  page  named  Eudemon.  Here  his  ad- 
ventures begin.  The  father  has  received  a  present  from 
the  King  of  Numidia,  of  a  mare  six  times  larger  than  an 
elephant,  so  big  indeed,  that  she  had  to  be  brought  to 
France  "in  three  carracks  and  a  brigantine."  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  monstrous  Gargantua  in  Paris  bestridinty 
this  huge  animal  astonishes  the  Parisians,  and  they  assem° 
ble  in  crowds  to  stare  at  him.  Annoyed  by  their  conduct, 
he  fixes  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  to  his  mare's  neck  and 
rides  off  with  them. 

A  sophist  is  sent  by  the  University  afler  Gargantua  to 
beg  for  the  restoration  of  the  bells,  and  by  him  is  Gargan- 
tua harangued  in  a  speech  mimicking  the  curious  mixture 
of  French  and  dog-Latin,  the  scholastic  puerilities  of  argu- 
ment, the  pedantry  mingled  with  the  homely  colloquialisms 
of  the  then  famous  preacher,  Olivier  Maillard,  Gargantua 
and  his  companions  are  so  moved  by  the  fluent  foolishness 
of  the  speaker  that  they  laugh  till  the  tears  run  down  their 
faces,  and  the  bells  are  restored. 

The  studies  of  Gargantua  at  the  University  are  fully 
described,  and  the  games  wherewith  he  relaxes  his  mind 
are  specified  with  minute  and  most  tedious  particularity. 
After  he  had  dined,  says  the  romancer,  a  green  cloth  was 
spread  on  the  table,  and  cards,  dice,  and  draught-boards 
brought  in.  He  played  at  Flux  (a  game  of  cards  used  by 
Louis  XIJ.),  at  Vole  (another  card  game),  at  Prime,  at  Pille, 
and  so  on,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 
This  enumeration  is  very  characteristic  of  Rabglais.  It 
is,  of  course,  contended  by  the  more  uncompromising  wor- 
shippers of  his  genius,  that  there  is  some  latent  meaning, 
some  subtle  wit,  and  some  scathing  derii-ion  of  vice  or  folly 
in  every  item  of  this  long  list;  but  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion  this  is  not  the  case.  Let  a  man  only  giin  a  repu- 
tation for  wit,  and  some  admirer  will  be  found  ready  to 
laugh  if  he  but  say  that  the  day  is  fine.  A  French  writer 
has  written  a  learned  commentary  on  this  list  of  games. 
He  would  fain  twist  out  of  each  item  of  the  catalogue 
recondite  allusions  which  we  confess  that  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive. It  is  certain  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  games  were 
actually  in  use  in  the  generation  in  which  Rabelais  lived. 
Some  are  clearly  invented,  and  many  were  probably  only 


an  emanation  of  Rabelais'  redundant  animal  spirits,  and 
a  pleasurable  exercise  by  him  of  his  astounding  memory  ; 
and  such  wit  as  these  mora  fanciful  titles  of  games  have, 
is  that  of  extravagance  and  farcical  impossibility,  which  is 
one  element  of  Rabelais'  humor.  Of  such  a  kind,  indeed, 
is  the  absurdity  of  giving  any  list  at  all  on  such  a  trivial 
matter. 

It  is,  say  what  his  admirers  will,  a  peculiarity  of  the 
great  French  humorist,  as  much,  perhaps,  characteristic  of 
his  generation  as  inherent  in  himself,  that  he  never  knew 
when  to  leave  off.  He  is  a  very  German  in  difluseness, 
and  stands  in  singular  contrast  to  his  countryjnen  of  later 
days.  He  was  like  the  actors  in  Sheridan's  farce  —  give 
him  a  good  thing,  and  he  never  knew  when  to  have  done 
with  it.  Well  might  his  own  countryman,  Voltaire,  exclaim 
that  Rabelais  had  written  eight  times  more  than  he  need 
to  have  done ! 

Gargantua,  leaving  his  studies,  defends  the  shepherds 
and  herdsmen,  his  countrymen  and  the  subjects  of  his 
father  Grandgousier,  against  the  attacks  of  the  cake-mak- 
ers of  Lerne  under  their  king,  Picrochole.  The  wars  of 
Picrochole  and  Grandgousier,  and  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
give  occasion  to  many  covert  allusions  to  the  vanity,  ambi- 
tion, and  pitiful  intrigues  of  the  belligerent  monarchs  of  the 
time,  and  the  character  of  a  roystering  young  monk,  the 
famous  Frere  Jean  des  Entommeurs,  who  takes  part  in 
these  wars,  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  a  former  con- 
vent acquaintance  of  Rabelais. 

Gargantua  celebrates  the  victorious  termination  of  the 
campafgn  by  founding  the  famous  Abbey  of  Theleme,  a  sort 
of  conventual  Utopia,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  which  are 
drawn  up  on  very  lax  principles,  the  leading  rule  of  the  or- 
der being  "  Fays  ce  que  vouldras  "  —  Do  what  you  please. 
With  thfs,  ends  the  first  of  the  five  books  which  compose 
the  lives  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 

The  remaining  four  contain  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Pantagruel.  Like  his  father,  Gargantua,  he  was  a  giant, 
and,  like  him,  a  philosopher.  Both  are  extremely  conviv- 
ial, and  both  alike  monstrously  gross  in  speech  and  thought. 
Indeed,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  Rabelais  was 
at  the  pains  to  invent  two  personages  with  so  little  distinct 
individuality,  that  the  actions  and  speeches  of  either  might, 
with  perfect  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  the  other. 

When  Rabelais  had  written  his  "  Gargantua,"  his  repu- 
tation had  become  very  great.  It  was  a  book  that  reached 
the  sympathies  of  all  manner  of  men.  His  gayety  appealed 
to  men  of  pleasure,  his  learning  to  the  studious,  and  his 
denunciation  of  kings,  priests,  and  monks  to  the  liberal 
and  the  thoughtful  in  politics  and  religion ;  but  of  these 
classes  of  men,  the  men  of  the  woi'ld  and  the  men  of  pleas- 
ure were  those  whom  he  chiefly  sought  to  please.  He  be- 
gins his  second  book  by  an  address  to  the  "  Tres  illustres  et 
tres  chevalereux  champions,  gentilzhommes  et  aultres,  que 
VGulun tiers  vous  addonnez  a  toute  gentillesses  et  honnes- 
tetez.  Vous  avez  nagueres  veu,  leu  et  sceu  les  grandes  et 
inestimables  chronicques  de  I'enorme  geant  Gargantua,  et 
comme  vrais  fideles,  les  avez  crues  tout  ainsi  que  texte  de 
Bible  ou  du  Sainct  Evangile,  et  y  avez  maintes  fois  passe 
vostre  temps  avec  les  honnorables  dames  et  damoiselles, 
leur  en  fiisant  beaulx  et  longs  narrez,  alors  que  estiez  hors 
de  propous."  That  is,  "  when  you  had  nothing  else  to  talk 
about." 

Inconceivable  as  it  may  appear  to  modern  readers,  who 
cannot  but  be  alive  to  the  poverty  and  clumsiness  of  the 
narrative,  the  unskilful  introduction  of  incidents  which  only 
offend  us  by  their  extravagant  impossibility,  it  is  clear  that 
Rabelais  meant  his  book  to  give  the  same  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  general  reader  as  his  contemporaries  got  from 
the  Italian  story-poems  of  chivalry,  and  such  as  we  even 
now  get  from  that  best  of  all  fabulous  story-books,  the 
"  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  ;  "  and  it  is  (juito  cer- 
tain that  in  this  design  he  succeeded  to  the  full.  His 
romance  was,  in  the  first  place,  exoteric  —  adapted  for  the 
common  run  of  man  —  and  esoteric,  in  that  it  had  a  mean- 
ing for  those  who  could  read  between  the  lines,  and  who 
coujd  perceive  in  it  more  than  the  adventures  of  giants,  or 
the  gross  bufTooneries  of  half-tipsy  carousers. 
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"Si  pour  metier  proufflet  »Teo  doul- 

eeur, 
On  met  en  prix  un  autheur  griinde- 

ment, 
PrU6  fM>r»i>,  lie  re^a  tienii  tnl  iieur. 
Je  le  coDKuoy ,  car  ton  entiin  lenient 
Bn  ce  llvret  M>ub«  pialiiaut  fonclement 
L'utlllti  ha  st  tresbien  de^crlpte 
Qu'il  m'etit  advU  que  Toy  ua  Oiino- 

orlte, 
Btant    lea  fkicta  de  noatre  Tie  hu- 

tnaine ; 
Or  penevure,  et  »i  n>n  aa  nitrite, 
Kd  oea  bas  lieux,  I'auraa  en  liault  do- 

maine." 


The  extraordinarily  hip;h  appreciation  of  RabelaiM*  work 
by  the  more  thoijfjhlful  of  his  contemporaries,  is  instanced 
in  the  following  fine  copy  of  verses  by  the  jK)et  liugues 
Salet,  upon  the  publication  of  his  second  book  :  — 

"  If  to  1)8  gny,  and  thrrewltb  edify, 
Wlil  brin^  au  autlior  to  (upreme  re- 
nown, 
Tliou'lt    re«p  great  glory,  be  thoa 

Tery  auro. 
I  itnow  it  weil,  for  tlioa  baat  under- 

itood 
In  thi4  thy    boolc,  using  a   gibing 

ipeeob. 
To  teli  Ood'a  wboleaome    truth  ao 

rigbieouiiy 
That  I  do  read  thee  a  Democritu*, 
MoclUnK  the  fooliihneM  of   human 

life. 
Then  P'-rmvere,  though  here  thou  get 

no  name. 
In  higher  reaims  thou'lt  win  immor* 

tal  fame." 

Pantawruel  is  a  giant  even  bigger  than  his  father,  but  the 
author  is  forever  dropping  the  gigantesque  part  of  his 
character,  and  makinrr  him  act  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 
He  is  a  philosopher,  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron  of  learned 
men.  At  one  moment  he  is  sheltering  a  whole  army  be- 
neath his  tongue,  at  another  he  is  taking  a  walk  in  raris, 
and  with  admirable  humor  and  good  sense  reproving  a 
student  for  talking  pedantic  French.  The  passage  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Rabelais'  sound  good  sense  and  pecul- 
iar humor,  and  is,  as  an  exception,  quotable  to  decent 
readers : — 

"  One  day  Pantagniel,"  says  the  author,  "  took  a  walk  with  his 
friends  toward  ni;,'lufall  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Paris.  They 
met  a  smartly-dressed  student.  After  saluting  him,  Pantagruel 
asked,  'My  friend,  whence  come  you  at  this  time  of  day?' 
The  student  maiie  answer,  '  De  I'alme,  inclyte,  et  ceibbre  aoadd- 
mie  que  Ton  vocite  Lutece'  (From  the  famous  academy  called 
Lutetia).  '  What  does  that  mean  ?  '  said  Pantagruel,  to  one  of 
his  friends.  '  He  means  that  he  has  come  from  Paris,'  says  the 
friend.  'Well,  you  come  from  Paris,'  said  Pantagruel,  '  and 
how  do  you  pass  your  time  there  —  you  gentlemen  of  the  Uni- 
versity ■? '  The  student  replied,  'Nous  transfretons  la  Sequane 
au  dilucule  et  crepuscule;  nous  deambulons  par  les  compiles  et 
quadrivies  de  I'urbe,  nous  dispumons  la  verbocination  latiale' 
(We  cross  the  Seine  morning  and  evening,  we  walk  about 
the  squares  and  streets  of  the  city,  and  we  speak  Latin )  —  and 
so  he  goes  on  till  Pantagruel  loses  patience,  and  the  student  in- 
forming him  tliat  he  comes  from  Limoges,  or,  as  he  puts  it  in 
his  jargon,  '  L'origine  primeve  de  mes  aves  et  ataves  feut  indi- 
gene des  regions  Lemouicques.'  '  I  see,'  cries  Pantagruel,  '  Tu 
es  Limosin,  pour  toutpotaige;  et  tu  veulx  ici  contrefaire  le  Pari- 
sien'  (Thou  art  simply  a  Limoges  man,  and  thou  comest 
here  to  mangle  good  French);  and,  losing  his  temper,  the 
giant  seizes  him  by  the  throat  and  shakes  him,  on  which  the 

Erovincial  forgets  his  pedantry,  and  cries  him  mercy  in  his  own 
omely  dialect,  '  Vee  dicou  gentilastre,  ho  sainct  Marsault, 
adionda  my  laissas  a  quo  au  nom  de  Dious  et  ne  me  touquas 
grou  !'  (I  entreat  you,  sire.  Help!  Saint  Marcellus.  Re- 
lease me,  sire,  in  the  name  of  Heaven!  and  hurt  me  not!) 
'Now,'  said  Pantagruel,  'I  have  made  thee  speak  like  a  Chris- 
tian ! '  and  he  let  the  poor  wretch  go." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Pantagruel  through  his 
varied  adventures,  but  some  mention  must  be  made  of  his 
companion,  Panurge,  a  character  that  has  become  well 
nigh  as  famous  as  Gargantua  and  his  son,  and  is  indeed  by 
far  the  most  prominent  personage  in  the  latter  books. 
Panurge  is  often  identified  with  Rabelais  himself,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  author  aimed  at  a  loftier  standard  in 
life  than  the  character  he  has  described  as  a  wit  indeed  of 
the  highest  type,  a  man  of  marvellous  learning  and  accom- 
plishments, but  also  as  a  sot,  a  thief,  a  sharper,  a  low  swin- 
dler, heartless,  and  even  an  assassin  —  a  man  full  of  "  scoun- 
drel maxims  "  and  humorous  blackguardism. 

Pantagruel  meets  with  Panurge  in  his  walks  through  the 
city,  and  he  is  described  as  "  un  homme  beau  de  stature  et 
Elegant  en  tons  lineamens  du  corps ; "  such,  in  fact,  as 
Rabelais  himself  was.  It  is  clear  enough,  too,  that  the 
author  dwells  lovingly  on  the  traits  —  even  on  the  most 
abominable  ones  —  of  his  creation.  It  is  possible  that  he 
began  by  drawing  upon  his  own  character  for  the  linea- 
ments of  Panurge  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  friend  of  the 


most  learned,  religioas,  high-stationed,  and  thoughtful  men 
of  the  time  was  not  a  man  of  the  ruflianly  and  scoundrel 
instincta  of  the  dependant  of  PanUgruel. 

Panurge  is  oi\en  alluded  to  aa  a  ]>edant,  the  forerunner 
of  the  character  that  we  find  lo  commonly  in  the  couiedies 
and  romances  of  the  aeventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  — 
a  man  in  whose  mouth  learning  and  science  are  intended 
to  be  made  contemptible.  This  conception  of  Panuree't 
character  is,  we  are  of  opinion,  entirely  erroneous.  No- 
where in  the  writings  of  Rabelais  do  we  find  true  leamins 
held  up  to  ridicule.  Wit  wai  fur  a  time  on  the  side  at 
deep  learning.  To  remember  what  a  dozen  obscure 
authors  of  antiquity  bad  said  on  a  particular  subject,  was 
to  treat  it  exhaustively  and  was,  in  contemporary  opinion, 
better  than  to  be  wise  or  witty  in  an  original  manner.  No 
man  of  his  time  could  quote  the  ancienui  so  fully  or  so 
happily  as  Rabelais,  and  therefore  no  man  was  less  inclined 
to  make  fun  of  what  gained  blm  praise  and  power.  From 
the  Rabelaisian  point  of  riew,  it  was  the  unlearned  who 
were  laughed  at  for  their  ignorance. 

The  pedant  of  the  Spanish  and  French  dramas  was  the 
growth  of  a  later  and  a  verydiflerent  period.  When  pro- 
found learning  like  Rabelais'  began  to  get  rarer,  and  the 
majority  of  men  of  wit  were  unburdened  with  any  load  of 
ancient  lore,  it  began  to  be  asked  whether  an  opinion 
was  any  the  better  for  being  old,  and  whether  men  who  pos- 
sessed no  wisdom  but  what  they  bad  got  at  second-hand 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  therefore  to  l>e  esteemed. 
The  crowd  of  the  unlearned  then  began  to  ridicule  the 
possessors  of  what  they  had  not  themselves  acquired,  and 
what  they  could  persuade  themselves  tbey  were  the  beUer 
for  being  without.  Thereupon  L<ope  de  Vega  created  the 
pedant  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  after  him  Moliere  made 
the  character  still  more  famous  and  still  mere  ridiculotu; 
and  from  then  almost  to  the  present  day  the  more  popular 
kind  of  wit  has,  for  the  most  part,  kept  aloof  from  learning, 
to  the  nosmalldetrimentof  one  and  the  other  —the  divorce 
of  the  two  having,  we  may  hope,  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Hooks  and  Colmans,  the  professedly  ignorant  bufiibons  of 
our  Regency  period. 

Laurence  Sterne  contended  that  no  one  not  himself 
possessed  of  a  "  Shandean  "  humor  could  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  his  accounts  of  the  Shandy  family,  and  so 
Rabelais  —  Sterne's  prototype  —  will  have  it  that  no  non- 
Pantagruelist  should  read  his  book.  We  trust  that  neither 
reader  nor  writer  of  this  paper  needs  such  a  qualification ; 
but  it  is  true  enough  that  many  "  grave  and  reverend  ** 
readers  of  Rabelais  are  remote  enough  from  the  Panta- 
gruelic  humor  to  believe  the  world  in  a  conspiracy  against 
their  taste  and  judgment  in  conferring  fame  on  an  author 
whose  wit,  humor,  or  even  meaning  is  quite  intingible  to 
them.  Such  readers  —  and  their  own  printed  admissions 
would  show  them  to  be  not  rare  —  may  reflect  that  the 
lack  of  appreciation  is  in  themselves,  and  that  an  author 
approved  during  his  lifetime  by  such  men  as  Calvin  and 
Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  and  recognized  as  a  genius  by  the 
acclamation  of  succeeding  generations,  cannot  be  contempt- 
uously suppressed  by  modern  purists.  Some  not  quite 
universall}'  professed  aptitude  is  indeed  required  for  the 
due  appreciation  of  Rabelais.  The  obsolete  lan^age  in 
which  his  wit  is  disguised,  the  "  mediajvalism  of  his 
modes  of  thought,  the  obscurity  and  tediousness  of  his 
style,  and  his  continual  allusions  to  matters  which  no 
longer  stir  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  are  not  the  only 
difficulties  which  modern  readers  have  to  contend  against ; 
and  we  must,  after  all,  to  some  extent  consent  to  Rabelais' 
own  dictum :  "  The  man  must  be  born  a  Pantagruelist 
who  shall  understand  me." 

No  book  ever  yet  bore  so  little  traces  of  book-making 
about  it.  It  is  as  little  a  literary  undertaking  as  any 
written  work  can  possibly  be,  and  smells  not  at  all  of  the 
"  midnight  oil."  The  author  makes  it  his  boast,  "  que 
plus  en  vin  aye  despendu  qu'en  huyle,"  that  his  writings 
have  more  smell  of  the  wine-cup  than  the  student's  lamp 
about  them  —  and  so  in  truth  have  they.  It  is  a  book 
which  indeed  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  composed 
at  leisure  in  the  study,  but  reads  like  the  utterances  of  a 
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man  sitting  at  table  with  jovial  boon  companions.  Every 
page  brings  before  the  reader  the  revelry  of  a  carouse  — 
he  seems  to  hear  the  confused,  redundant  voices  of  brawl- 
ing feasters,  the  clatter  of  wine-cups,  the  rough  jest,  the 
quick  sally,  the  boisterous  laugh,  and,  above  all  the  noise 
of  the  revellers,  the  great,  hearty,  vociferous  declamation 
of  their  acknowledged  chief,  this  lord  of  misrule,  this  king 
of  joyous  humorists. 

In  the  whole  range  of  literature,  no  author  ever  so  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  such  a  scene  of  feasting  before  his 
readers  :  "  Lors  flaccons  d'aller,  iambons  de  trotter,  goube- 
letz  de  voler,  breusses  de  tinter.  Tire,  bailie,  tourne, 
brouille.  Boutte  a  moi  sans  eaue  ;  ainsi  mon  ami ;  fbuette 
moi  ce  voyrre  gualentement ;  produitz  moi  du  clairet, 
voyrre  pleurant.  Treves  de  Soif.  Ha  I  faulse  fiebure  ne 
t'en  iras  tu  pas  ?  "  What  life,  what  color,  what  animation 
in  this  picture  !  what  a  flow,  and  rush,  and  rustle  of  the 
tide  of  low,  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  how  pitiful  that  a 
spirit  like  Rabelais'  should  find  in  such  things  its  highest 
gratification ! 

Rabelais  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  His  book, 
which  has  found  in  the  generations  that  have  followed  him, 
more  admirers  and  imitators  than  any  work  of  humor  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  times,  had  sprung  in  the  very 
year  of  its  publication  into  almost  its  full  reputation. 
Among  the  new  friends  whom  it  procured  for  its  author 
was  the  very  celebrated  Bishop  of  Paris,  Jean  Du  Bellay, 
the  foremost  ecclesiastic  of  his  day.  The  Bishop  had  re- 
turned from  his  embassy  to  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  a  fresh  mission  to  Pope  Clement, 
when  he  encountered  Rabelais  at  Lyons.  He  invited  the 
humorist  to  accompany  him  to  Rome,  and  Rabelais  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  eagerness  —  a  strange  attache 
for  a  bishop  on  a  mission  to  a  pope ;  but  Jean  Du  Bellay 
was  not  an  ordinary  bishop,  nor  at  all  after  the  common 
run  of  ambassadors.  He  was  a  practised  and  successful 
diplomat  and  politician;  he  may  rank  with  his  contem- 
porary, Buchanan,  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse ;  in  other 
words,  he  stands  after  no  one  but  the  poets  of  the  Au- 
gustan age ;  and  his  eloquence  won  him,  in  the  course  of 
the  mission  on  which  he  was  then  bound,  the  title  of 
Galliarum  Flos  delibatus  —  the  Flower  and  Pink  of  France. 

The  Pope  was  Giulio  dei  Medici,  who  had  taken  the  title 
of  Clement  VII.  At  the  court  of  this  pontiff  Rabelais 
passed  six  months,  and  tradition  has  busied  it«elf  in  re- 
counting anecdotes  of  his  audacious  buffooneries  at  the 
Papal  court.  We  might  dismiss  them  with  incredulity 
had  not  a  well-known  contemporary  French  writer  ^  re- 
counted the  singular  license  of  speech  permitted  by  Pope 
Clement  to  a  French  lady;  but,  even  though  these  queer 
stories  of  Rabelais'  impertinences  be  true,  they  redound 
but  little  to  his  fame  as  a  wit,  and  are  not  worth  repeating. 

An  evidence  of  the  man's  energy  of  character  is  the  list 
of  plans  he  made  before  going  to  Rome.  He  would  pur- 
sue his  medical  studies  and  researches  with  redoubled  ar- 
dor in  a  country  where  such  studies  could  at  the  time  be 
most  successfully  followed  ;  and  he  promised  himself  to 
bring  back  many  sanative  plants  and  minerals  which  did 
not  exist  in  his  own  country.  He  is  credited  with  having 
introduced  into  France  the  species  of  lettuce  now  known 
as  Salade  Romaine.  A  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Maillezais, 
his  old  friend,  is  extant,  in  which  he  mentions  his  sending 
him  a  present  of  lettuce-seed,  with  full  directions  for  sow- 
ing it.  Such  a  piece  of  practical  wisdom  stands  out  amid 
the  cloudy  philosophy  of  his  age  as  particularly  character- 
istic of  the  strong  natural  good  sense  of  Rabelais.  As  if 
these  pharmaceutical  researches  were  not  enough  to  occupy 
his  time,  he  proposed  to  make,  and  actually  began,  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  Rome,  with  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
ancient  ruins  ;  and  he  only  left  off  when  he  was  informed 
that  such  a  survey  was  already  nearly  completed  by  the 
Italian,  Marliani. 

Two  years  later,  Du  Bellay  was  again  sent  to  Rome,  and 
Rabelais  again  accompanied  him  ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious 
of  his  many  previous  sliortcomings   as  a  Catholic  and  a 
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churchman,  he  took  advantage  of  the  high  favor  in  which 
he  stood  with  the  Sacred  College  and  the  new  Pope,  Paul 
III.,  to  petition  his  Holiness  for  a  plenary  absolution,  prop- 
ter apostasia,  on  account  of  his  former  apostacy  from  the 
faith.  He  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  reenter  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  to  practise  the  medical  art.  He 
further  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  bull,  which  assured  him 
of  protection  from  the  ecclesiastical  persecution  which  was 
now  in  full  activity  in  his  own  country. 

It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  Rome 
the  second  time,  that  the  incident  occurred  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverbial  phrase,  "  mauvais  quart-d'heure  de 
Rabelais,"  in  allusion  to  the  disagreeable  interval  of  time 
between  the  termination  of  an  entertainment  and  the  set- 
tlement with  one's  host.  Rabelais  was  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
and  stopped  at  Lyons,  his  pecuniary  resources  quite  ex- 
hausted, when  the  critical  quarter  of  an  hour  arrived. 
Many  a  man  has  been  in  such  a  dilemma  before  and  since  ; 
certainly  no  one  ever  extricated  himself  by  such  an  expe- 
dient as  Rabelais  employed.  When  the  hour  of  reckoning 
was  at  hand,  he  caused  an  intimation  to  be  made  to  the 
principal  physicians  of  the  city  that  a  distinguished  man 
of  science,  on  his  return  from  foreign  travel,  was  waiting 
to  give  them  an  audience.  They  came,  the  story  goes,  in 
numbers  ;  and  Rabelais  received  them  in  an  eccentric  cos- 
tume, and  harangued  them  on  the  most  abstruse  profes- 
sional points.  They  listened  to  the  profoundly  scientific 
talk  of  their  visitor  with  respect,  which  was  converted  into 
horror  when  the  unknown  physician  began  to  inveigh 
against  the  crimes  and  tyranny  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France.  "  My  arts  can  here  avail,"  said  the  learned  stran- 
ger, and  he  produced  a  flask.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  subtle 
poison  brought  by  me  from  Italy,  and  I  intend  it  for  the 
King  himself."  He  proceeded  to  hold  forth  upon  its  deadly 
qualities  ;  but  the  loyal  doctors,  looking  at  each  other  with 
consternation,  retired  silently  from  the  room,  and  Rabelais 
was  left  alone.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  told  the  tale  of 
intended  treason  to  the  city  magistrates.  The  inn  was 
surrounded,  the  intending  poisoner  arrested,  placed  in  a 
litter,  and  carried,  guarded  by  soldiers,  with  all  dispatch 
and  care,  as  a  prisoner  of  distinction,  to  Paris. 

There  arrived,  and  the  news  conveyed  to  King  Francis, 
his  Majesty  was  moved  with  curiosity  to  see  so  singular 
and  so  bold  a  criminal,  and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into 
the  royal  presence.  The  king  recognized  the  humorist  at 
a  glance,  and  at  once  guessed  his  reason  for  wishing  to  be 
brought  to  court  free  of  expense.  Turning  to  the  Lyons 
doctors,  who  had  followed  the  prisoner  to  give  evidence  on 
his  prosecution,  he  thanked  them  for  their  loyal  zeal,  but 
assured  them  that  he  was  too  well  satisfied  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  subject,  Rabelais,  to  care  to  listen  to  a  charge  of 
treason  against  him. 

To  a  student  of  these  times,  when  religious  persecution 
was  so  active  and  so  constant,  it  may  seem  extraordinary 
that  a  man  like  Rabelais,  who  had  said  and  done  enough 
against  the  Catholic  religion  to  bring  twenty  ordinary  men 
to  the  stake,  should  have  escaped,  if  not  threats  of  perse- 
cution, at  least  any  positive  molestation.  He  owed  his 
safety  partly  to  the  personal  favor  he  enjoyed  with  popes, 
kings,  cardinals,  bishops,  statesmen,  and  courtiers,  partly 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  profession  which 
was  beginning  more  and  more  to  stand  apart  and  hold  its 
own  against  the  bigotry  of  churchmen,  and  he  owed  a  good 
deal  of  his  immunity  from  harm  to  his  own  active  and  well- 
judged  counter  intrigues  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  ene- 
mies, whereby  he  obtained  at  critical  times  sanctions  of  his 
works  under  the  king's  hand,  and  indults  and  briefs  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  his  intending  persecutors  were 
compelled  to  respect. 

Rabelais  enjoys  the  somewhat  uncommon  distinction  of 
having  been  roundly  abused  both  by  Catholics  and  Re- 
formers ;  but  this  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
had  begun  by  a  leaning  towards  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
he  earned  the  approval,  or  something  not  far  from  it,  of 
Beza  and  even  of  Calvin.  What  were  the  religious 
opinions-  of  the  man  in  such  evil  odor  with  both  parties? 
It  is  a  question  doubly  interesting  ;  first,  as  conceruing  such 
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a  man  as  Rabelais,  and  secondly,  as  concerninj^  any  promi- 
nent man,  at  a  period  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  relif^ion. 

When  liabclais  was  a  youn?  man  profane  learning  was 
so  greatly  in  the  ascendant,  ana  the  corruptions  of  church- 
men had  so  utterly  discountenanced  religion,  that  learned 
men,  and  men  who  wished  to  pass  for  such,  professed  to 
disbelieve  in  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Luther, 
coming  to  Home,  heard  priests  who  bad  just  been  celebrat- 
ing the  Mass  openly  deny  its  efficacy.  A  learned  Italian, 
getting  into  an  argument  with  Erasmus,  attempted  to  con- 
vince him,  out  of  Pliny,  that  the  souls  of  men  and  of 
beasts  were  equally  mortal,  and  Pomponazzo,  the  most 
celebrated  philosopher  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
openly  held  on  this  point  with  Pliny.  No  man  was  even 
thought  in  the  fashion,  who  did  not  entertain  some  pet 
doctrine  at  variance  with  those  of  the  church. 

A  reaction  against  this  levity  of  opinion  began  to  take 
place  in  the  more  decent  pontificates  of  Hadrian,  Clement, 
and  Paul  III.,  and  took  the  form  of  a  leaning  towards 
Protestant  reform.  Ranke  has  given  a  list  of  eminent 
Italians  who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  in 
their  writings  used  language  which  is  nothing  else  than 
pure  Orthodox  Lutheranism,  and  he  describes  the  growth 
and  spread  of  these  opinions  throughout  Italy.  A  similar 
spread  of  reformed  religious  opinion,  taking  the  form  of 
Calvini.sm,  had  begun  at  a  somewhat  later  period  in  France, 
and  had  become  so  universal,  that  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, .n  1561,  says  that  three  fourths  of  the  kingdom  was 
Protestant.  Another  observer  says  that  the  king  and  the 
peasants  were  still  Catholic,  but  that  all  other  classes,  even 
the  ecclesiastics,  had  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Calvinism. 

We  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  Rabelais 
made  some  sort  of  a  compromise  between  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  in  his  youth,  and  the  opinions  held  by  most 
thoughtful  men  in  his  middle  age.  He  was,  as  a  very  little 
acquaintance  with  his  pages  will  show,  an  irreverent 
rather  than  a  sceptical  man.  We  believe  Rabelais  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  but  neither  a  good  Catholic  nor  a  good 
Protestant.  The  license  and  hypocrisies  of  Catholic 
churchmen  had  offended  him  in  his  youth,  and  he  reviled 
them  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  copious  vocabulary. 
Their  subsequent  cruel  persecution  of  liberal  opinions  had 
aroused  a  stronger  indignation,  and  even  alarmed  him  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  he  assailed  the  church  with 
still  fouler  language.  His  tendency  towards  the  Reformed 
doctrines  is  to  be  gathered  less  from  his  printed  writings  — 
from  which  even  such  prudence  as  he  possessed  would  be 
careful  to  exclude  heretical  passages  —  as  from  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Reformers  and  their  friends,  and  from  pas- 
sages which  might  be  multiplied  from  their  writings.  A 
single  quotation  from  Calvin  himself  will  suffice  to  prove 
how  nearly,  if  not  how  entirely,  he  had  embraced  their 
doctrines :  "  Rabelais  had,"  he  says,  "  so  admirably  exposed 
the  folly  of  the  papists  {Pnpislarum  ineptias)  that  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  he  ever  relapsed  into  Popery." 

What  was  it  that  induced  Rabelais  to  fall  away  from 
the  Reformed  Church,  or  if  not  quite  that,  to  abuse  Calvin 
and  his  followers  so  roundly  as  he  has  in  his  fifth  book, 
wherein  he  calls  them  "  Demoniacles  Caluins,  imposteurs 
de  Geneve "  —  devil-possessed  Calvinists,  impostors  of 
Geneva  ? 

His  ■  hange  of  opinion,  or  cessation  of  toleration,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Reformers,  whom  he  had  previously  regarded 
with  favor,  and  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  abuse  of  them, 
was,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  owing  to  Calvin's  own 
treatment  of  Servetus.  We  have  shown  that  Rabelais  en- 
tertained a  peculiar  horror  of  the  barbarous  repression  of 
heresy  by  the  Catholics.  When  Calvin  took  a  leaf  out  of 
their  book,  and,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  fanaticism, 
began  the  series  of  persecutions  which  eventually  ended  in 
the  cruel  putting  to  death  of  Servetus,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  horror  which  would  be  roused  in  the  mind  of  the  hu- 
mane and  liberal-minded  Rabelais.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  above-quoted  passage  was  written  after 
this  new  intolerance  in  the  Reformers  had  besun.    We  are 


afraid,  however,  that  age,  and  the  waning  of  enthusiasm 
which  goes  with  it,  ana  a  self-indulgent  nature,  had  no 
small  part  in  inducing  some  sort  of  conformity  to  the  faith 
in  which  orthodoxy  was  now  beginning  to  be  unrelentingly 
enforced. 

Notwithstanding  Rabelais'  apparently  careless  and  an- 
reserved  utterances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  exact  definition  either  of  bis  political,  religious,  or 
philosophical  opinions.  A  dozen  passages  from  his  book, 
an<l  an  many,  and  more,  trustworthy  ones  from  his  corre- 
spondence, might  be  a<lduced  to  show  that  he  imu  a  sin- 
cere, if  not  a  pious  Christian ;  and  yet  we  have  marked 
quite  as  many  in  his  printed  works  which  throw  doubt 
and  even  ridicule  upon  even  such  a  fundamental  doctrine 
as  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  truth,  the  man  wore  a 
mask  during  all  his  life,  and  his  true  thoufthts  and  true 
feelings  only  occasionally  show  beneath  the  disguise  of  the 
mime  and  the  buffoon  which  necessity  —  not  a  disagreea- 
ble one  to  him  —  made  him  adopt 

It  is  certain  that  he  allowed  nis  fancy  to  play  with  the 
idea  of  a  social  Utopia,  as  many  other  wise  men  bare  done 
before  and  since  his  time,  and  like  them,  he  considered  the 
matter  half  seriously,  half  fancifully,  without  caring  to 
undergo  the  labor  of*^  following  his  imagined  scheme  Into 
all  the  remote  consequences  with  their  various  ramifica- 
tions, which  are  necessarily  incident  to  such  reformations 
of  the  established  order  oi'^human  society. 

Rabelais'  Utopia  is  bis  imaginary  Convent  of  Theleme, 
already  mentioned,  a  purely  epicurean  scheme  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race  ;  a  scheme  in  which  most  of  ttte 
conditions  and  difficulties  which  have  ma«le  such  problems 
as  yet  insolvable  are,  a^  usual,  overlooked,  but  which  is  not 
on  the  whole  more  absurd  than  the  proposals  of  other 
Utopists  from  Plato  to  Fourier. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  Rabelais  and  his  more  intimate 
friends  had  enrolled  themselves  in  a  secret  society  of  Pan- 
tagruelistSy  having  for  its  rules  something  like  those  enun- 
ciated for  his  Utopian  convent,  and  for  its  objects  religious 
and  social  reforms.  The  present  writer  has  found  no  evi- 
dence of  such  a  fact  beyond  the  banter  of  the  humorist  and 
his  correspondents,  and  such  banter  must  of  course  not  be 
accepted  in  any  serious  sense. 

The  epicurean  notions  of  Rabelais  were  not  peculiar  to 
himself ;  they  were  common  among  the  more  educated  and 
refined  of  his  contemporaries,  though  they  might  be  repu- 
diated by  the  austere  and  the  earnest.  It  became  the 
fashion  of  the  day  amon^  his  numerous  admirers  to  talk  of 
Pantagruelism  as  a  real  thing,  and  Rabelais  himself  has 
set  the  example,  or  followed  the  fashion,  in  the  prologue  to 
his  fourth  book  :  "  Je  suis,"  he  says,  "  sain  et  degourt,  moy- 
ennant  mon  Pantagruelisme  "  —  I  am  hale  and  hearty  by 
the  help  of  my  Pantagruelism,  which,  as  you  understand,  u 
"  certaine  gayetd  d'esprit  conficte  en  mespris  des  choses 
fortuites,"  a  certain  sort  of  good-humor  which  comes  from 
contempt  of  the  evil  chances  of  this  world.  If  his  philoso- 
phy went  no  further  than  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  better. 

Rabelais'  long  lifetime  was  occupied  by  many  objects  of 
importance  besides  literature.  He  had  made  anatomy  his 
peculiar  study,  and  he  delivered  brilliant  anatomical  lec- 
tures at  Lyons,  using —  a  rare  circumstance  in  those  days 
—  the  human  subject  in  his  demonstrations.  Astronomy 
he  had  always  studied  ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  works,  a 
parody  upon  the  prophesying  almanac  makers  of  the  day, 
"  La  Pantagrueline  Prognostication"  in  imitation  of  their 
nonsensical  astrological  jargon,  was  continued  by  him  from 
year  to  year,  and  always  met  with  a  large  sale.  But  thia 
"  ingeniosissima  ars  mentiendi,"  this  art  of  telling  clever 
lies,  was  not  to  be  put  down  even  by  his  ridicule  of  it,  or  by 
the  growing  light  of  science  in  the  century.  When  he  went 
to  Rome,  he  found  the  drawing  of  horoscopes  a  fashionable 
superstition,  and  he  tells  a  correspondent  that  Paul  III. 
was  particularly  addicted  to  this  folly.  Moreover,  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  had  brought  with  her  to  the  French  Court 
the  Italian  belief  in  astrology,  and  made  it  as  popular  as  in 
Rome  or  Florence.  Rabelais,  whose  astronomical  knowl- 
edge was  in  high  repute,  fell  in,  not  very  creditably,  with 
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the  prevailing  folly,  and  published  serious  astrological  al- 
manacs and  ephemerides,  and  professed,  without  "seemino- 
compunction,  to  calculate  nativities  and  make  planetary 
predictions. 

While  Rabelais  was  residing  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
Cardinal  Du  Bellay  had,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  Diana 
of  Poictiers,  the  still  reigning  favorite  at  court,  held  a  kind 
of  masque,  in  which  a  representation  was  given  of  a  battle 
by  land  and  water.  The  exhibition  was  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence,  and  delighted  the  Romans.  It  delighted  the 
Duchess  of  Valentinois  still  more  when  an  account  of  it, 
drawn  up  by  Rabelais  himself,  reached  her ;  for  by  a  happy 
audacity  in  compliment,  the  mistress  of  two  successive 
kings  was  represented  in  the  masque  by  the  chaste  goddess, 
her  namesake,  and  the  violence  done  to  possibility  did  not 
itiake  the  flattery* less  sweet. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  who  at  this 
time  stood  higher,  by  the  favor  of  the  king's  mistress  and 
by  his  own  abilities,  than  any  other  minister  of  the  crown, 
feared  to  recall  from  Rome  the  payer  of  this  delicate  com- 
pliment lest  it  should  advance  Du  Bellay  dangerously  far 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  powerful  favorite  ;  but,  perhaps 
to  gratily  the  Duchess,  perhaps  in  his  own  interests,  he  re- 
called to  court  the  Cardinal's  secretary,  Rabelais,  who  had 
had  his  personal  share  in  the  Roman  fetes. 

Guise  possessed,  by  recent  purchase,  the  estate  of  Meu- 
don,  near  Paris.  His  brother,  the  Duke,  lived  there,  and 
the  Cardinal  himself  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  brother's 
house.  The  parish  church  of  Meudon  was  in  the  gift  of 
Rabelais'  patron,  the  Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  and  it  was  per- 
haps with  the  object  of  having  so  old  and  tried  a  friend 
and  dependant  of  his  in  the  vicinity,  that  Du  Bellay  pre- 
sented Rabelais  to  the  living.  After  his  long  discordance 
and  disconnection  with  the  church,  he  again  found  him- 
self its  servant  and  its  minister.  He  lived  much  in  the 
society  of  the  Guises,  his  neighbors,  and  perhaps  acted  as 
a  spy  for  Du  Bellay. 

As  cure  of  Meudon  Rabelais  lived  in  safety,  in  spite  of 
still  frequently  menaced  persecutions,  for  many  years ;  as 
such  he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age :  a  heretic 
to  all  intents,  and  yet  favored  by  Catholic  kings  and 
popes  ;  a  buffoon,  and  yet  reverenced  by  the  most  learned 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and,  what  is  rarer,  a  philosopher, 
and  yet  in  fellowship  and  favor  with  the  idle  and  the 
ignorant. 

To  arrive  at  all  the  secret  springs  of  this  man's  charac- 
ter is  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  accomplished,  and 
as  to  which  the  present  writer  at  least  is  ready  to  admit 
his  own  incapacity.  As  yet  no  complete  life  has  been 
written  of  Rabelais,  and  no  satisfactory  commentary  made 
upon  his  works.i 

It  was  clearly  his  object  to  let  his  life  and  its  motives  be 
enigmas  to  his  contemporaries.  In  a  less  intolerant  age 
than  that  in  which  he  lived,  such  a  man  might  have  been 
content  to  live  a  more  earnest  life,  and  to  show  himself  to 
be  what  he  was  at  heart.  But  the  lines  of  Rabelais'  ex- 
istence were  cast  in  times  when,  in  the  clash  of  religious 
opinions,  a  thoughtful  man  and  a  nonconformist  had  need 
to  be  a  hypocrite,  or  a  fugitive,  or  a  martyr.  Rabelais  was 
too  manly  to  be  a  cheat,  too  indifferent  to  fly  his  country 
for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  too  self-loving  to  care 
to  suffer  in  person  for  his  convictions.  So  he  wore  his 
mask  of  epicureanism,  which  was  still  not  entirely  a  mask, 
and  he  dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  with  the 
flash  of  his  wit,  and  kept  their  ears  full  of  his  boisterous 
laughter,  that  they  might  be  diverted  from  inquiring  too 
closely  into  the  heresies  which  underlay  the  je&ts  with 
which  he  amused  them. 

The  profound  and  lasting  impression  which  Rabelais' 
genius  produced  has  caused,  as  we  have  shown,  every  inci- 
dent of  his  life  to  be  invested  with  traditions  which  are 
valuable  chiefly  as  being  a  measure  of  that  impression, 
rather  than  from  any  flavor  of  authenticity  belonging  to 
them.  The  student  of  his  life  and  character  must  use  his 
knowledge  of  that  character  and  life,  and  his  own  native 

1  We  haTe,  to  Bome  extent,  followed  the  Mi'moires  pour  Servir  of  M. 
Jacob  :  the  bent  and  motit  trustworthy  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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sagacity,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  He  will 
probably  not  reject  what  is  reported  of  Rabelais'  dying 
moments.  The  humor  which  had  colored  his  life  did  not 
leave  him  at  his  last  hour.  He  punned  upon  the  Benedic- 
tine frock  which  he  wore  on  his  death  bed,  and  he  jested 
with  the  priests  who  attended  him.  Then  as  the  serious- 
ness of  death  seemed  to  overshadow  him,  he  grew  silent. 
Presently  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  "  Je  vais  querir  un 
grand  peut-etre"  (I  am  going  to  resolve  a  great  doubt)  ^ 
and  when  the  last  moment  came,  this  great  actor  on  the 
stage  of  our  human  comedy,  cried  out,  "  Draw  the  curtain^ 
friends,  the  farce  is  over !  " 


PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  EARLY  LIFE. 

The  year  that  saw  the  final  overthrow  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon was  the  birth-year  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to> 
overturn  the  throne  of  the  second,  and  erect  the  German 
Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  French.  He  saw  the  light  two 
months  and  a  half  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was 
born  while  Europe  was  still  one  vast  camp,  and  the  nations 
looked  apprehensively  on  the  wonders  of  military  genius 
that  signalized  the  closing  months  of  the  great  conqueror's 
career.  There  was  a  dramatic  propriety  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  so.  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth.  In  serving  his  king  and  country,  he  has  had  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  both  at  every  step  of  his  career.  On 
his  outset  in  public  life  he  had  to  face  the  Revolution,  and 
seek  to  frustrate  its  hostile  attempts  against  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  War  with  Denmark  in  the  interest  of  Germany 
—  the  least  attractive  incident  in  the  story  of  his  life  — 
was  followed  in  a  short  time  by  war  with  Austria  for  the 
sake  of  Prussia;  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  Bismarck 
had  to  fight  hard  against  opponents  within,  as  well  as  open 
foes  without  the  kingdom.  Then  came  the  great  war  with 
France,  which  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and  made 
the  beginning  of  a  new  political  epoch  on  the  Continents 
Fierce  as  was  the  struggle,  and  momentous  the  interests 
involved,  that  has  been  but  the  prelude  to  another  conflict 
that  may  prove  yet  more  important  to  the  world.  For  the 
Fran  CO- German  war  has  brought  in  its  train  the  war  of 
the  German  Empire  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Already 
the  results  are  of  world-wide  moment.  Switzerland  and 
Italy  —  and  even  unhappy  Spain,  in  its  anarchic  fashion  — 
have  followed  suit  in  the  Old  World,  while  a  strictly  Catho- 
lic power  like  Brazil  is  doing  the  same  in  the  New.  Rome 
has  challenged  modern  civilization  to  deadly  conflict- 
Germany  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  glove  flung  down  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  the  struggle  is  rapidly  widen- 
ing, and  bids  fair  to  become  co-extensive  with  the  globe- 
This,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  in  the  thoughts  of  Bismarck 
when  he  made  his  appearance,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  ia 
the  first  United  Diet.  The  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends- 
has  made  him  the  instrument  in  a  far  grander  struggle  than 
he  dreamed  of.  Gradually  he  has  seen  the  circle  in  which, 
his  influence  operates,  and  the  effects  of  his  policy  show 
themselves,  widening  outwards.  From  the  struggle  to  save 
the  historical  form  of  the  national  life  of  Prussia  as  a 
Royal  State,  onwards  to  the  fight  against  the  power  of  Im- 
perial Austria  over  Germany,  with  which  was  bound  up 
the  nature  of  the  German  Empire  —  whether  it  was  to  be 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  Absolutist  or  Constitutional ;  from 
that  forward  to  the  battle  for  ascendancy  over  Europe, 
which  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  and  the 
transfer  of  the  political  centre  of  gravity  from  Paris  to 
Berlin ;  and,  last  of  all,  on  to  the  yet  more  enduring  con- 
flict now  being  waged  between  spiritual  despotism  andl 
modern  liberty,  we  have  seen  a  series  of  struggles  extend- 
ing over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  leader  in  which  has 
been  Prince  Bismarck. 

In  this  light  the  German  Chancellor  may  be  fairly 
claimed  as  what  his  countrymen  call  a  world-historical 
man.  Though  Germany  has  a  predominant,  she  has  no- 
exclusive  interest  in  him.  He  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century  and  to  Europe.     His  life  is  of  general  interest,. 
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and  in  its  main  outlines  the  story  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
ii  may  best  be  briefly  told  by  allowing  the  words  of  the 
(Jhancellur,  with  a  few  incidents  of  his  career  iaterwoven, 
to  tell  their  own  tale. 

Bismarck's  introduction  to  public  life  was  scarcely  more 
liivorable  than  that  of  the  present  leadtr  of  the  Lnglish 
Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  English 
journalists  have  often  dwelt  on  the  proud  prophetic  words 
in  which,  at  the  moment  of  seeming  discomfiture,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli foreshadowed  his  future  triumph,  liismarck's  first 
words  at  the  sitting  of  the  Three  hstates,  in  May,  1817, 
were  certainly  not  less  significant,  though  of  a  less  per- 
sonal character.  The  Diet  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vague, 
but  passionate  discussion  on  the  form  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  right  especially  of  the  people  to  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  One  of  the  deputies,  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  alleged  that  in  1813  the  great 
object  of  the  people,  in  rising  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke, 
had  been  that  they  might  obtain  a  popular  constitution. 
Were  those  who  had  saved  the  Fatherland  with  the 
Throne  not  entitled  to  govern  themselves  ?  At  this  point 
a  deputy  wcarinjT  the  King's  colors,  in  the  flush  of  early 
manhood,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  tribune.  Of  mascu- 
line stature,  with  hair  and  beard  cut  short,  large  bright 
piercing  eyes,  and  with  the  aspect  of  vigorous  health  on 
his  ruddy  countenance,  the  speaker  in  shrill  and  somewhat 
hesitating  accents  ventured  to  ask  his  hearers  to  return 
from  the  region  of  romance  to  reality.  He  felt  compelled 
to  contradict  the  assertion  made  frequently  there  and  else- 
where, with  the  view  of  showing  the  necessity  for  a  consti- 
tution, that  the  movement  of  the  people  in  1813  was  due 
to  any  other  causes  and  motives  than  to  the  feeling  of 
shame  that  the  stranger  should  rule  in  the  land.  The  in- 
terruption was  resented  by  the  Reformers  of  the  Chamber 
as  an  insult.  What  could  Bismarck  (for  it  was  he)  know 
of  that  by-past  period,  since  he  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
risinw  of  1813  ?  Clamors,  hisses,  and  outcries  forced  him 
to  silence ;  but,  undismayed  by  the  tumult,  he  drew  a 
paper  from  his  pocket,  and  occupied  himself  in  reading  it 
till  order  was  restored.  "  I  cannot  of  course  dispute," 
Bismarck  then  replied,  "  that  I  was  not  alive  at  that  time, 
and  it  has  always  been  to  me  a  source  of  regret  that  I  was 
not  privileged  to  take  part  in  that  rising.  My  regret,  how- 
ever, is  diminished  by  the  explanation  I  have  received  re- 
garding that  movement.  I  always  believed  that  the  servi- 
tude against  which  the  people  then  rebelled  was  a  foreign 
servitude,  but  I  am  now  informed  that  it  lay  at  home.  I 
am  not  by  any  means  thankful  for  the  correction."  From 
that  moment  Bismarck  was  the  object  of  suspicion  and  at- 
tack to  the  Liberals  and  Reformers  of  the  period.  He 
stood  aloof  from,  and  was  marked  as  hostile  to,  the  move- 
ment which  sought  national  life  and  strength  from  consti- 
tutional forms.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  passing 
popular  enthusiasm,  for  he  saw  that  forms  were  useless 
unless  they  illustrated  facts,  —  that  there  must  be  a  na- 
tional life  in  existence  before  it  could  make  itself  a  power 
through  any  political  machinery.  At  the  time  he  thus 
gave  a  faint  indication  of  the  work  he  was  so  largely  to 
accomplish,  in  regenerating  and  transforming  Germany,  he 
was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Schon- 
hausen  on  the  1st  of  April,  1815. 

The  birthplace  of  the  future  Minister-President  and 
Chancellor  was  the  family  seat  of  the  Bismarcks,  who  had 
lived  there  for  a  period  of  about  three  centuries.  A  plain, 
four-square,  massive-looking  house,  simple  inside  and  out, 
and  overshadowed  by  linden-trees  and  chestnuts,  occupies 
the  spot  where,  in  1642,  the  old  castle  was  burnt  down  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Like  many 
another  country-house,  Schonhausen  bore  the  character  of 
being  haunted,  and  weird  tales  used  to  be  told  of  cold 
breaths  causing  icy  horrors  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
sounds  of  opening  and  shutting  doors,  footfalls  in  the  pas- 
sages, and  even  apparitions  of  white  forms  which  beckoned 
to  those  that  saw  to  follow  them.  The  forefathers  of  Bis- 
marck were  not  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  Germany,  and 
there  are  still  disputes  carried  on  with  much  display  of 
erudition,   as  to  whether  the  family  was  not  of  plebeian 


origin.  The  inquiry  is  not  tempting.  Bismarck's  biog- 
rapher, Hesekiel,  fights  hard  for  the  patrician  descent  of 
hi«  hero,  so  ac  to  eive  him  a  place  from  aocestral  claims 
among  at  lea«t  tne  genuine  Junker  class.  'Hicre  is  no 
doubt  that  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  town  of 
Stendal  numbered  among  its  most  imporUnt  and  influen- 
tial burgesses  one  Rule,  Rulo,  or  Rudolph  von  Bismarck, 
who  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  As 
a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Tailors,  bis  connections  seem 
more  of  civic  than  aristocratic  character,  and  the  records 
ftf  Stendal  prove  him  a  man  of  enerjry  and  public  spirit. 
He  carried  on  long  con tro verities  with  the  clergy  in  at- 
tempting to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 
The  privilege  of  supervising  the  public  schools  was  claimed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Micbolas  Cathedral  as  their  pecul- 
iar prerogative.  The  Council  of  Stendal'  aided  by  Bis- 
marck, disputed  their  authority,  in  consequence  of  which 
Rule  Bismarck  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
and  it  seems  probable  lived  and  died  excommunicated. 
He  left  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Claus  von  Bismarck, 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  Council,  and  difpla/ed 
much  wisdom  and  prudence  in  bringing  to  an  end  th« 
quarrels  with  the  Church.  He  was  better  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  patrician  party  of  Stendal  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  democratic  guilds.  But  he  did  not 
fare  well  in  the  fight,  which  ended  in  his  banishment  from 
the  town  by  the  triumphant  democrats.  Afterwards,  Claus 
von  Bismarck  devoted  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the 
Bavarian  Margrave,  Ludwig,  from  whom  in  1345  he  re- 
ceived in  fief  tor  himself  and  descendants  the  castle  of 
Burgstall,  a  strong  place  which  guarded  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Alt  Mark  towards  Magdeburg.  Therewith 
the  Bismarck  family  entered  the  ranks  of  Uie  nobility  of 
the  Alt  Mark  as  the  owners  of  a  castle.  Afterwards  Burg- 
stall was  exchanged  for  Schonhausen,  which  was  granted 
to  the  family  by  the  Kurfurst  George.  It  is  not  neceanrjr 
to  draw  further  upon  the  old  archives.  The  Bismarcks, 
thus  ennobled,  produced  in  the  centuries  that  followed  not 
a  few  who  won  distinction  for  themselves  in  various  mili- 
tary and  political  offices.  If  the  "  blue  blood "  of  the 
family  be  not  of  the  purest,  it  is  pure  enough  to  satisfy  all 
reasonable  demands. 

The  father  of  the  present  Prince  Bismarck,  Charles  Will- 
iam Ferdinand  von  Bismarck,  born  13th  November,  1771, 
married,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1806,  the  youngest  daughter, 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  Privy  Councillor  Anastasios 
Ludwig  Menken,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Prussia.  From  this  union  came  six  children,  of 
whom  three  died  early.  The  fourth  was  Otto  Eduard 
Leopold,  now  Prince  and  Chancellor.  His  brother  Bern- 
hard,  is  five  years  his  senior  ;  and  his  sister  Malvina  about 
twelve  years  his  junior.  The  early  childhood  of  Otto  was 
spent  at  Kniephof,  an  estate  in  romerania,  to  which  the 
family  went  on  removing  from  Schonhausen,  in  1816,  and 
which  had  become  theirs  through  the  death  of  a  cousin. 
From  the  same  source  were  derived  two  other  estates, 
Jarchlin  and  Kurz.  In  1838  the  father.  Captain  von  Bis- 
marck, gave  over  these  estates  to  his  two  sons,  by  whom 
they  were  farmed  jointly.  Afterwards  the  property  was 
divided,  and  Otto  received  Kniephof  and  Jarchlin  as  his 
share.  On  the  death,  however,  of  the  father,  in  1845, 
Jarchlin  passed  to  the  elder  brother,  and  the  prince  ob- 
tained Schonhausen.  He  kept  Kniephof  till  1868,  when 
he  purchased  his  favorite  Varzin,  where  he  now  spends  so 
much  of  his  leisure  time,  and  recruits  his  exhausted  energies, 
after  the  storms  and  trials  of  political  and  official  life  in 
Berlin. 

Bismarck's  mother,  who  early  set  her  heart  on  Otto  be- 
coming a  diplomatist,  was  a  woman  of  considerable  gifts 
and  accomplishments.  Endowed  with  personal  beauty  as 
well,  she  exercised  no  small  influence  in  the  society  in 
which  she  mingled,  both  in  the  country  and  in  Berlin.  Of 
a  lively  disposition,  she  was  fond  of  company,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  politics,  in  which,  following  her  father,  her 
leanings  were  Liberal.  It  used  to  be  said  that  "  the  mother 
was  the  brain,  and  the  father  the  heart "  of  the  family. 
The  latter  was  an  amiable,  somewhat  stately  gentleman. 
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passionately  fond  of  country  life  and  its  occupations,  and 
devoted  to  hunting,  of  the  manner  of  which  we  have  a 
humorous  presentation  in  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  to 
his  sister,  written  in  1844:  "I  have  been  living  here," 
he  writes,  "  with  my  father,  reading,  smoking,  walking, 
helping  him  to  eat  lampreys,  and  occasionally  playing  a 
comedy  with  him  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  fox-hunting. 
We  go  out  in  the  pouring  rain,  or  when  there  are  six  de- 
grees of  frost,  with  Ihle,  Bellin,  and  Carl ;  surround  with 
the  most  sportsmanlike  prudence,  silently,  and  with  careful 
observance  of  the  wind,  a  pine  thicket,  though  all  of  us,  not 
even  excepting  father,  are  firmly  convinced  there  is  no  liv- 
ing creature  there,  unless  it  be  some  old  woman  gathering 
wood.  Ihle,  Carl,  and  two  dogg  then  rush  through  the 
thicket,  uttering  the  strangest  and  most  discordant  sounds ; 
father  stands  motionless  and  attentive,  with  weapon  pre- 
pared, as  if  he  really  expected  an  animal,  till  Ihle  shouts 
out  straight  before  him,  '  Hu !  la,  la !  he,  he !  '  in  the 
queerest  manner.  Then  father  asks  me  in  the  simplest  way 
if  I  have  seen  nothing ;  and  I,  with  the  slightest  possible 
accent  of  surprise,  reply,  '  No,  nothing  at  all.'  Then  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  we  go  on  to  another  thicket,  whose 
supposed  productiveness  in  wild  animals  Ihle  is  wont  to 
boast  of  with  confidence.  So  it  goes  on  for  three  or  four 
hours,  without  the  passion  seeming  to  grow  cold  for  a  mo- 
ment in  father,  Ihle,  and  Fingal.  Besides,  we  inspect  daily 
the  orangery  twice  over,  and  once  the  sheep-pens:  consult 
the  four  thermometers  in  the  parlor  every  hour,  mark  the 
weather-glass,  and,  since  the  weather  has  been  fine,  have 
brought  the  clocks  so  exactly  with  the  sun,  that  only  the 

clock  in  the  library  is  one  stroke  behind  the  rest 

The  Elbe  is  frozen.    The  wind  is  S.S.E I  give  these 

particulars  to  show  how  you  might  write  more  about  the 
details  of  your  life  in  your  letters,  as  they  greatly  amuse 
father; — who  has  been  to  see  you  and  Curts,  whom  you 
visit,  what  you  had  for  dinner,  how  the  horses  do  and  the 
servants  qiarrel,  whether  the  doors  rattle  and  the  windows 
are  tight —  in  short,  events,  facts." 

When  six  years  old,  the  little  Otto  was  sent  to  Berlin  to 
school,  where  his  brother  Bernhard  was.  He  did  not  love 
the  place,  suffered  severely  from  home  sickness,  and  when 
out  walking  could  not  see  a  plough  going  without  crying. 
From  the  boarding-school  he  passed  to  the  Frederick  Will- 
iam Gymnasium,  and  while  the  two  boys  were  at  home  in 
the  house  in  Berlin  whi(A  their  parents  had  engaged,  their 
education  was  carried  on  by  tutors.  Dr.  Bonnell,  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  Gymnasium,  wrote  about  Otto  when  twelve 
years  old  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Bismarck  attracted 
my  attention  from  the  first  day  of  his  entrance,  on  which 
occasion  the  new  arrivals  sat  in  the  school-room  on  benches 
ranged  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  teachers  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  new  pupils  during  the 
ceremony  of  introduction.  Otto  von  Bismarck  sat  among 
his  companions  with  evident  attention,  a  bright  friendly 
boy's  face  and  clear  sparkling  eyes,  so  that  I  thought  to 
myself,  '  That  is  a  promising  little  fellow,  I  will  keep  an 
eye  on  him.'  In  Easter,  1831,  he  came  to  my  house  as  a 
boarder,  and  conducted  himself  in  my  simple  household  in 
an  amiable  and  modf  st  fashion.  He  was  very  atfectionate. 
In  the  evenings  he  rarely  went  out,  and  when  I  was  not  at 
home  he  entertained  himself  chatting  innocently  with  my 
wife,  and  showed  a  strong  liking  for  quiet  domestic  life. 

An  excellent  memory  and  quickness  of  apprehension 
made  the  acquisition  of  languages  easy,  and  at  this  time  he 
was  fond  of  studying  the  history  of  the  Fatherland.  From 
Berlin  the  youth  passed  in  1832,  when  about  seventeen 
years  old,  to  the  University  at  Gbttingen.  He  had  longed 
for  the  freedom  of  student  life  and  resolved  to  enjoy  it. 
The  bolder  and  less  amiable  side  of  his  character  showed 
itself  prominently  at  the  University,  where  he  took  his  fill 
of  the  wild  liberty  then  characteristic  of  the  German  stu- 
dent. During  his  first  three  terms  he  is  said  to  have  fought 
more  than  twenty  duels.  In  such  a  life  there  was  not  much 
room  for  study,  and  he  was  seldom  seen  at  lecture,  though 
he  managed  to  get  good  testimonials  from  his  teachers.  In 
the  autumn  of  1833,  he  returned  to  Berlin  ostensibly  to 
prepare  for  his  legal  examination,  though  the  time  spent  in 


work  was  slight.  However  he  duly  passed  his  examination 
and  became  Auscultator  (Examiner)  in  the  spring  of  1835,. 
living  meanwhile  in  apartments  with  his  brother  IBernhard, 
who  after  a  few  years'  service  in  the  Guards  became  a 
Referendarius.  Otto  followed  his  example  the  next  year ; 
but  the  pleasures  of  society  had  more  attraction  for  him 
than  legal  pursuits.  He  visited  France  and  Belgium  with 
some  French  and  English  friends,  and  found  great  delight 
in  social  enjoyments  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  ret- 
rospect of  this  period  was  not  satisfactory  to  him  in  after 
years,  as  we  see  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from 
Frankfort  in  July,  1851.  In  it  he  says,  "  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  went  to  Wiesbaden,  and  with  mingled  sadness 
and  worldly  wisdom  contemplated  the  scenes  of  early  folly» 
Would  that  it  might  please  God  to  fill  with  his  clear  and 
strong  wine  this  vessel  in  which  formerly  the  champagne 
of  twenty-one  years'  old  youth  foamed  idly,  leaving  only 
loathing  behind.  How  many  are  under  the  sod  with  whom 
then  I  flirted,  drank,  and  diced !  How  have  my  views  of 
things  changed  during  the  fourteen  years  that  have  seen 
so  many  alterations  1  How  much  is  little  to  me  which  then 
seemed  great,  and  how  much  honorable  which  I  then  de- 
spised I  How  much  foliage  may  yet  grow  green  in  our 
inner  man,  spread  out,  rustle,  and  fade  away  valueless  dur- 
ing the  next  fourteen  years,  till  1865,  if  we  live  to  see  itl 
I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  who  thinks  about  himself 
and  yet  knows  and  wishes  to  know  nothing  of  God,  can 
support  his  existence  out  of  very  weariness  and  disgust.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  bore  it  formerly  ;  if  I  were  now  to  live 
without  God,  without  thee,  without  children,  as  then, — I 
would  not  know  in  very  truth  why  I  should  not  put  away 
life  like  a  soiled  robe  :  and  yet  most  of  my  acquaintances- 
are  in  that  state  and  live  on."  He  felt  differently  in  those 
young  days,  though  in  writing  in  mature  manhood  in  this 
manner,  Bismarck  is  under  the  influence  of  no  misanthropic 
mood.  "  I  am  healthy  and  cheerful,"  he  adds,  "  though, 
the  longing  for  home  and  children  and  the  scenes  of  the 
country  tinge,"  he  confesses,  his  feelings,  with  melancholy^ 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  next  few  years  of  his  life. 
We  find  him  serving  his  country,  in  the  department  of  Jus- 
tice and  then  in  that  of  Administration,  and  at  Aachen  in 
connection  with  the  Crown  Court  there.  From  thence  h& 
removed  to  Potsdam  in  1837,  and  the  following  year  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Jager  Guard.  Meantime  the  pater- 
nal estates  in  Pomerania  required  supervision  to  save  them 
from  ruin,  and  Captain  Bismarck  consequently  divided 
them  in  1839.  In  that  year,  then,  Otto  and  his  brother 
took  up  the  burden  of  their  cultivation,  which  they  contin- 
ued to  share  during  two  years  till  the  marriage  of  the  elder 
brother,  when  the  division  took  place  which  gave  Kniep- 
hof  and  Jarchlin  to  the  Chancellor.  The  personal  life  of 
Bismarck  during  this  year  continued  to  be  of  that  lively 
character  over  which  he  lamented  so  bitterly  afterwards^ 
This  was  the  Sturm  und  Drang  Zeit  of  his  existence.  Sto- 
ries of  his  dissoluteness  and  pride,  his  daring  feats  as  a 
rider  and  his  achievements  as  a  boon  companion,  his  disre- 
gard of  conventional  rules,  and  his  love  of  wild  adventures, 
are  numerous.  The  youthful  owner  of  Kniephof  was  to  be. 
often  seen  careering  wildly  across  the  country,  alone  or  in 
the  company  of  gay  friends,  who  were  his  quests  ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  he  produced  on  the  quiet  country  pop- 
ulation, that  he  came  to  be  generally  known  among  them 
as  "  Mad  Bismarck."  The  death  of  his  mother  in  1839- 
left  him  still  more  his  own  master.  But  though  the  By- 
ronic  mood  was  strong  upon  him,  he  did  not  abandon  him- 
self to  the  mere  delights  of  sense.  Even  at  this  period  he. 
studied  much,  reading  deeply  in  Spinoza  and  in  works  in 
philosophy  land  theology,  though  history  continued  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit.  As  a  relief  from  the  dark  thoughts  that 
haunted  him,  he  took  to  travelling,  visited  France  and 
England,  and  for  a  time  resumed  his  post  as  Referendarius 
at  Potsdam  under  the  Crown. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  influence  which  his  studies, 
had  on  his  thoughts  and  views  of  life;  but,  although  re- 
garded with  apprehension  as  the  "  Mad  Bismarck,"  he  waa 
still  held  in  great  esteem  by  his  neighbors,  who  desired  him 
to  take  the  appointment  of  Landrath,  which  he  declined^ 
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His  residence  in  Pomerania  after  his  return  from  Potsdam, 
•was  varied  V)y  frecjuent  journeys  to  Berlin  and  Schonbausen, 
as  well  as  by  lonjjer  visits  paid  to  France  and  Italy.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1845,  six  years  suhsecjut-nt  to  that 
of  his  mother,  Bismarck  settled  at  Schbiihaufen,  surren- 
dering Jarchlin  to  his  brother.  He  resided  henceforth  at 
Schonhausen,  and  was  successively  Dyke  Captain  and 
Kniglit'n  Deputy  in  the  Saxon  Provincial  Diet.  It  was  in 
this  latter  cajjacity  that  he  attended  the  First  United  Diet 
ui  184  7,  when  he  made  his  appearance  as  an  opponent  of 
the  democratic  Keformers  of  that  period  in  the  manner 
already  noticed.  This  year  also  saw  Iiim  married,  and 
thereby  he  attained  the  satisfaction  and  tran({uillity  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  His 
young  bri<le  was  Johanna  von  Putkammer,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  quiet  good  Christian  family,  who  resided  at  llein- 
feld,  in  Putnorania.  Johanna's  father  was  alarmed  at  first 
at  "  Mad  Bismarck  "  being  a  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand. 
"  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  felled  with  an  axe."  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  when  the  suit  was  urged.  But  he  consented 
at  last,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  permission  he 
then  gave.  To  Bismarck,  his  marriage  was  a  turning-point 
in  his  history.  He  was  deeply  susceptible  to  external  in- 
fluences, lie  learned  from  life  and  life's  experiences,  and 
his  union  with  the  daughter  of  a  pious  house,  the  content- 
ment and  happiness  of  family  life,  and  his  own  greater 
practical  activity  revolutionized  his  being.  We  have  seen 
the  deep  regret  with  which  he  looked  back  in  after  years 
on  the  revelries  of  youth.  He  felt  that  his  nature  had  been 
allowed  to  run  to  seed.    He  had  no  centre,  no  lodestars,  no 

Erime  objpct  in  life.  These  were  now  supplied  to  him. 
>omestic  life,  the  satisfaction  of  home,  the  ties  of  wife  and 
children,  the  sense  of  duty  these  aroused,  and  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  they  deepened,  led  him  to  alter  altogether 
his  views  of  life.  Through  the  earthly  ties,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  was  led  to  realize  the  heavenly  ones.  The 
family  on  earth  quickened  the  too  long  dormant  feeling, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  another  family,  even  a  spiritual, 
and  that  his  Father  was  in  heaven.  How  he  came  to  real- 
ize these  feelings  we  cannot  trace,  but  we  know  that  he  did 
realize  them.  Writing  long  afterwards,  in  August,  1861, 
to  his  brother-in-law,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  child, 
Bismarck  says,  "  Such  a  blow  is  beyond  reach  of  human 
consolation,  and  yet  we  have  a  natural  longing  to  be  near 
those  we  love  in  their  hour  of  bereavement,  and  to  mourn 
in  common  along  with  them.  That  is  all  we  can  do.  A 
heavier  sorrow  could  not  have  overtaken  you ;  to  lose  so 
amiable  and  promising  a  child  in  this  way,  and  to  bury  in 
his  grave  all  the  hopes  that  were  to  be  the  joy  of  your  old 
age  ;  so  long  as  you  are  in  this  world  you  will  never  cease 
to  sorrow  over  it,  and  I  feel  that  to  be  so  with  deep  and 
painful  sympathv.  We  lie  perplexed  and  helpless  in  God's 
mighty  hand  if  He  himself  will  not  come  to  our  aid,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  but  bow  in  humble  submission  to  his  de- 
crees. He  can  take  away  from  us  all  He  gave,  leave  us 
altogether  lonely,  and  our  sorrow  would  be  all  the  more  bit- 
ter, the  more  we  permitted  ourselves  to  rebel  against  his 
disposal  of  us.    Do  not  mingle  bitterness  and  repining  with 

your  just  regrets How  do  all  the   little  cares  and 

annoyances  of  our  daily  life  vanish  away  in  presence  of 
real  sorrow !  I  feel  how  much  cause  of  thankfulness  we 
have  to  God  amid  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
We  ought  not  to  «et  our  afi'ections  on  this  world,  or  make 
it  our  home;  twenty  or  at  most  thirty  years,  and  both  of 
us  will  be  beyond  the  cares  of  this  life,  our  children  will  oc- 
cupy our  places,  and  be  struck  with  astonishment  that  life 
which  seemed  so  fresh  and  joyous  is  already  fast  passing 
away.     It  would  not  be  worth  the  coming  in  and  going  out 

if  that  were  to  be  all The  circle  of  those  we  love  is 

narrowing,  and  receives  no  addition  till  we  have  grand- 
children. At  our  time  of  life  there  are  no  more  binding 
ties  formed  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  broken.  Let 
as  therefore  love  each  other  all  the  more  till  death  sepa- 
rates us  from  one  another,  as  it  has  now  done  thy  son  from 
us.  Who  knows  how  soon  it  may  be?"  There  is  reason 
to  think  these  words  represent  the  views  by  which  Bis- 
marck's life  has  been  influenced.     "  Trust  in  God,  my  dar- 


ling "  (Mein  Ilerz),  he  writes  to  his  wife  when  in  sorrow. 
At  another  time  be  closes  a  political  discuHsion  with  a 
friend  with  these  words :  "  Ever  more  and  more  does  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his  help  grow  strong,  and 
fosters  in  me  the  confidence  that  the  Lord  knows  how  to 
turn  even  our  very  errors  to  our  best  good ;  I  feel  that 
daily  with  wholesome  humiliation."  A  deep  sense  of  re- 
ligiousness ;  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  instrument  in  a 
higher  hand ;  a  feeling  that  his  place  on  earth  was  to  do 
the  duty  lying  before  him,  were  impressed  on  Bismarck** 
inmost  soul.  It  has  been  under  the  influence  of  such  feel- 
ings that  he  has  done  bis  great  work.  We  have  followed 
him  to  the  borders  of  bis  entry  on  the  fulfilment  of  bis  mis- 
sion. We  next  s(-e  him  in  the  discbarge  of  it.  The  fight 
for  King  against  the  Revolution  was  his  first  public  work. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  exportation  of  rags  from  Italy  to  Aoktna  u  lur  the  pres- 
ent interdicted  as  a  sanitary  precaution. 

ViBDXTKMPS,  the  violinist,  is  recovering  from  a  itroke  of  pa- 
ralysis which  threatened  to  destroy  the  use  of  bis  left  arm. 

Tub  I^ndon  Stationers  Company  has  been  in  existence  foor 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years.  It  is  a  firm  old  company,  and 
a  good  old  firm. 

The  British  navy  has  two  thousand  vci>»cli  at  sea  in  difer- 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  England  is  an  excellent  power  for  the 
United  States  to  be  at  peace  with  just  at  present. 

A  CLAIM  involving  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  just 
been  paid  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  the  heirs,  or  raiiier 
to  the  son,  of  F)arl  Dundonald,  an  Kn^liiih  admiral  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Brazil  in  various  naval  affairs. 

Ak  odd  case  of  starvation  occurred  at  Edinburgh  lately.  A 
man  named  James  Thin  (not  an  inappropriate  name,  by  the 
way)  was  found  lying  exhausted  in  Princess  Street.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  died.  On  removing  bis 
clothes  nearly  £50  was  found  concealed  about  him.  He  was 
evidently  determined  not  to  break  in  upon  his  capitaL 

Tbb  scarcity  of  coal  in  England,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  price,  are  likely  to  result  to  the  profit  of  Ireland, 
where  there  are  many  extensive  coal  fields  which  have  hitherto 
been  worked  in  a  very  inefficient  manher.  Capitalists  arc  now  be- 
ginning to  look  to  these  as  profitable  investments,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  work  the  coal  on  a  large  scale. 

The  English  Mechanic,  in  referring  to  the  new  method  of 
making  rifles  lately  described  in  its  columns,  in  which  the  rifling 
is  confined  to  about  six  inches  of  the  barrel,  near  the  muzzle, 
states  that  this  was  tested  lately  at  Wimbledon,  with  results 
which  render  further  inquiry  de.-irable.  While  the  accuracy  of 
the  shooting  is,  if  anythmg,  improved,  the  recoil  appears  to  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  SECOND  Shakespeare  club  has  been  started  by  the  students 
of  the  Chaucer  class  at  the  London  Workinpmen'p  College. 
The  men  meet  at  one  another's  roojns,  read  Shakespeare's  plays 
in  chronological  order,  with  their  wives  and  sisters.  One  mem- 
ber prepares  a  short  paper  on  each  play,  with  which  be  opens 
the  discussion  on  the  play  after  the  reading  of  it  is  over.  The 
Athenaum  hears  that  the  men  confess  that  the  women  know 
more  of  Shakespeare,  and  read  him  more  intelligently  than  they 
do.  The  first  Siiakespeare  club  at  the  college  has  lasted  above 
fifteen  years,  and  is  in  existence  still. 

A  CATTLE  disease,  of  so  disagreeable  a  nature  that  it  causes 
the  animals  affected  by  it  to  commit  suicide,  has  broken  oat  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  has  been  officially  re- 
ported at  Constantinople.  It  is  characterized  by  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  a  total  loss  of  appetite, 
great  heat,  and  a  thirst  so  insupportable  that  some  of  the  beasts 
attacked  by  the  illness  cast  themselves  headlong  into  adjacent 
rivers  and  streams  and  are  drowned.  The  disease  has  been  in 
existence  for  upwards  of  a  month  in  several  villages  on  the 
upper  Bosphorus  and  Scutari.  It  attacks  bullocks  and  cows  ex- 
clusively. 

OnK  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools.  Rev.  G.  Steele, 
reporting  this  year  on  Lancashire,  states  that  in  regard  to  read- 
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ing  it  is  his  custom  to  examine  the  first  class  in  the  newspaper 
of  the  day.  The  children  stand  in  a  semi-circle  and  pass  the 
newspaper  round,  and  he  req aires  them  to  read  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  and  all  present  can  both  hear  and  understand,  and 
he  then  asks  questions.  He  does  not  generally  enter  much  into 
politics,  but  contents  himself  with  the  children's  understanding 
who  such  persons  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Forster, 
and  M.  Thiers  are.  Accidents,  fires,  and  suicides  excite  the 
keenest  interest;  but  he  often  gets  very  fair  answers  to  such 
questions  as  thtse,  "  What  is  a  telegram,  a  locomotive,  an  iron- 
clad, a  telescope  ?  "  "What  do  you  mean  by  prime  minister, 
judge,  coroner,  M.  P.,  M.  D  ?  " 

This  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
class-book  of  its  kind  than  a  well  edited  metropolitan  journal. 

The  Manchester  (England)  Statistical  Society,  in  its  pub- 
lished reports  of  proceedings,  gives  data  regarding  the  coopera- 
tive stores  of  Great  Britain,  that  are  of  interest.  There  were, 
at  the  end  of  1870,  969  cooperative  stores  on  the  books  of  the 
registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  In  that  year  the  sales  of  the 
stores  amounted  to  $41,000,000,  and  the  saving  of  profit  real- 
ized upon  these  sales  amounted  to  $3,240,000.  The  capital  was 
$11,155,  so  that  the  profit  represented  a  little  over  twenty-nine 
per  cent,  on  the  money  invested.  In  1863  a  wholesale  coopera- 
tive store  was  started  in  Manchester,  with  a  capital  of  nearly 
$5000.  In  the  first  half-year  of  its  existence  ihe  sales  amounted 
in  value  to  $29,810.  In  the  first  half  of  the  following  year 
$212,625  were  received  for  goods,  and  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1872  the  amount  had  risen  to  $2,025,000.  This  store 
has  been  started  to  supply  the  retail  cooperative  stores  with 
goods,  and  its  expenses  are  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  money  received. 

Pierre  Veron  in  a  letter  in  the  Mondes  Illustre,  gives  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Trianon,  the  palace  built  by  Louis  Quatorze, 
where  the  Bazaine  trial  is  going  on.  Among  other  interesting 
items  to  be  found  in  Veron's  reminiscences,  souvenirs  and  histo- 
rietti  of  the  place  is  the  following  anecdote  told  by  a  very  aged 
man,  who  was  once  under  other  regimes  an  attache  of  the  place. 
"  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1832,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  Louis 
Philippe  had  run  down  to  Trianon,  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  children.  One  of  them,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  tired  by 
the  close  confinement  of  travelling,  as  soon  as  he  got  well  on  the 
grounds,  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  tutor,  started  off  in 
a  wild,  harum-scarum  scamper  over  the  garden,  and  in  his 
headlong  gait  tumbled  very  unroyally  into  an  artificial  lake. 
'  I  heard,'  said  he,  '  the  boy's  cries,  and  ran  to  the  spot, 
but  when  I  reached  the  lake,  I  found  he  had  been  pulled 
out  by  a  young  sergent  de  service,  who  had  been  taking  a  turn  in 
the  garden.  The  young  prince,  shivering  with  cold  and  drip- 
ping like  a  drowned  rat,  begged  the  officer  and  myself  not  to  let 
his  father  and  his  tutor  know  of  his  mishap,  and  requested  me 
to  conduct  him  privately  to  his  apartments.'  That  boy  is  to- 
day the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  presides  as  judge  over  a  military 
court  convened  at  the  same  Trianon  to  try  the  case  of  Marshal 
Bazaine,  who  was  then  simply  the  Sergeant  Bazaine,  who  saved 
the  drowning  prince." 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  silver  utensils  was  unearthed  at 
Hildesheim  in  Germany,  in  1868.  They  were  noticed  by  the 
illustrated  papers  on  both  sides  the  ocean  at  that  time.  Soldiers 
were  practising  in  the  discharge  of  cannon,  when  one  of  the  shot 
struck  the  earth,  and  led  to  the  discovery.  These  buried  silver 
vessels  were  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
are  pronounced  by  the  best  authority  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
running  back  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  brought 
again  to  the  light  legends  of  the  occupation  of  that  territory 
by  the  Romans,  and  these  treasures  are  supposed  to  have  been 
a  portion  of  the  camp  equipage  of  Varus,  a  Roman  general 
of  that  time.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  apparently  adapted 
to  table  service,  and  by  far  exceed  in  interest  and  value  the 
antique  silver  ware  known  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  Hercula- 
neum,  or  of  Bernay  in  Normandy.  Some  of  them  are  evidently 
the  paterae  which  were  borne  in  their  processions  connected 
with  their  religious  ceremonials,  in  their  offerings  to  the  gods. 

The  vessel  which  contained  the  libation,  as  also  that  which 
received  the  blood  of  the  victim  destined  for  sacrifice,  was  by  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans  denominated  a  patera.  "These  origi- 
nals are  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin,  and  have  been  deemed 
of  so  much  interest  that  copies  have  been  ordered  for  that 
rich  depository  of  the  artistic  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Mused  Ciuny  at  Paris,  and  also  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  Ix>ndon. 

We  are  led  to  thus  particularly  notice  these  articles  of  vertu 


because  we  so  much  enjoyed  an  examination  of  a  set  of  exquis- 
itely reproduced  copies  of  them  in  bronze  and  in  gold  and  silver 
recently  imported  by  Bigelow,  Kennard,  &  Co.,  and  so  worthy 
the  attention  of  intelligent  curiosity  and  of  the  connoisseur. 
The  original  owner,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  looked  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  upon  his  beautiful  collection.  A  study 
of  the  detail  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  these  pieces  shows 
that  different  artists  and  manufacturers  contributed  to  the  pa- 
tient work. 


FAR  APART. 


Beneath  the  quaint  old  bridge  you  hear 
The  waves  make  music  as  they  pass ; 

And,  winding  to  the  elm-tree  near. 

You  see  the  pathway  through  the  grass, 
Where  we  were  wont  to  walk,  alas  ! 

The  river  wanders  as  of  old 
Beneath  the  shade  of  willow-trees  ; 

The  sunlit  waters  gleam  like  gold. 
And  ripple  to  the  gentle  breeze; 
But  I  am  far  from  thee  and  these  ! 


The  sky  bends  over  broad  and  blue. 
And,  in  the  soft  and  mellow  light. 

You  tread  the  lane  our  footsteps  knew 
In  former  days,  when  days  were  bright : 
Do  these  days  bring  such  sweet  delight  1 

And  still  that  lane  with  grass  is  green  ; 

With  fragrant  flowers  the  banks  are  fair; 
In  golden  gloss  and  silver  si  een 

The  bees  still  haunt  the  balmy  air  ; 

But  you  will  fail  to  find  me  there. 

Again,  perchance,  I  may  not  see 
The  rustling  rows  of  willow-trees 

(Which  lent  a  leafy  canopy 

When  we  strolled  underneath  at  ease) ; 
For  I  am  far  from  thee  and  these  ! 


Our  joys  forsake  us.     Soon  does  Spring 
Pass  by  and  for  the  Summer  call ; 

Soon  do  the  birds  lose  heart  to  sing. 
When  fading  leaves  in  Autumn  fall ; 
And  Winter  is  the  end  of  all. 


Our  readers  will  notice  by  their  advertisement  in  another 
column,  that  Messrs.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  medal  awarded  them  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
186  7,  received  the  first  and  only  medal  awarded  by  the  late 
Vienna  Exposition  to  any  American  manufacturers  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa.  This  is  a  well-merited  honor  to  an 
old  established  Boston  house,  which  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  table  luxuries  nearly  a  century  ago. 

"  The  Nursery  "  is  a  bright  and  genial  fairy  in  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  families.  Its  coming  is  hailed  monthly 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  childish  thanks.  Its  variety  of 
good  pictures  of  subjects  that  please  the  youthful  eye  and 
heart,  and  its  stories  finely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  com- 
prehension of  its  young  readers,  make  it  a  household  favor- 
ite. It  is  a  Kindergarten,  a  patient  and  varied  story-teller, 
a  delightful  new  picture-book  every  month,  a  magical 
baby-tendei,  and  is  so  ^kilfully  and  handsomely  produced 
that  it  is  hardly  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  to 
their  parents.  This  little  magazine  belongs  in  every  family 
that  has  young  children  to  be  entertained,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Shorey,  of  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  will  promptly 
furnish  it.     See  advertisement  in  another  column. 

TriE  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  IV.     PALMAM  QUiE  MERUIT, 
FERAT. 

CHAPTER   III.      THE    KNIOHT   OF 
TIIK   sow's    EAR. 

Mr.  Brandt's  last  seizure  had  a 
singular,  but  not  unheard  of,  effect 
upon  him.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
during  which  Claudia  underwent  more 
cruel  fatigues  and  harder  toil  than 
Zelda  had  ever  known  in  all  her  wan- 
derings, his  torpor  began  to  clear 
away,  and  he  regained  consciousness, 
although  not  the  use  of  his  limbs.  His 
mind,  too.  was  enfeebled,  though  not 
to  the  point  of  imbecility.  Remem- 
bering all  his  misfortunes  clearly,  they 
ceased  to  trouble  him  actively  :  he 
seemed  to  take  a  child-like  pleasure  in 
the  mere  fact  of  existence,  and  from 
having  been  one  of  the  hardest-headed 
and  most  energetic  men  of  business, 
was  transformed  into  a  dependent  and 
meek  old  man,  resigned  to  his  arm- 
chair, his  want  of  comfort,  and  to  his 
days  of  monotonous  inactivity.  He 
never  read,  and  talked  little,  but 
watched  Claudia  as  she  worked,  and 
found  the  occupation  exciting  enough 
to  satisfy  all  his  needs. 

She  never  mentioned  Harold 
Vaughan  to  him  —  it  would  have  been 
useless,  if  not  cruel.  It  was  just  as 
Ukely  as  not  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
name.  But  it  may  possibly  be  imag- 
ined how  intensely  her  self-restrained 
and  silent  nature  suffered  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  when  she  had  to 
amuse  her  father  with  chattering 
nothings  to  him  while  every  thought 
and  all  her  spirit  were  in  the  city 
prison  of  St.  Bavons,  dreading  the 
possibility  of  the  horrible  worst  in 
spite  of  her  professions  of  hopeful  and 
sanguine  courage.  She  did  not  cease 
to  sit  before  her  easel,  and  to  force  a 
show  of  cheerfulness  for  her  father's 
sake  ;  but  her  work  flagged,  and  her 
hand,  divorced  from  her  mind,  lost  all 
its  skill.  If  she  could  only  have  been 
by  herself,  she  would  have  thrown  her 
work  into  a  corner  and  hurried  to  St. 
Bavons,  though  she  had  to  beg  her 
fare,  so  that  she  might  be  where  her 
heart  was.  She  could  do  nothing, 
even  if  she  had  been  there  :  but  was 
it  not  herself  whom  Harold  Vaughan's 
trial  most  concerned? 

But  the  wind  was  tempered  to  her, 


though  ever  80  little.  She  was  not 
left  quite  alone  in  her  trouble.  Carol 
called  at  first  every  day,  and  then 
twice  a  day,  to  bring  her  the  morning 
and  evening  news,  though  he  was,  o! 
course,  ignorant  of  her  relation  to  the 
prisoner.  It  was  not  very  much  sup- 
port to  her,  it  is  true,  for  she  had  to  hide 
the  intense  and  special  nature  of  her 
personal  interest  from  him,  but  what 
would  have  been  her  state  of  suspense 
had  he  not  been  at  hand  ?  She  was 
so  grateful,  and  looked  forward  with 
such  eagerness  to  his  coming,  that  his 
peculiarities,  even  including  his  black 
pipe,  became  the  eccentricities  of  a 
clever  and  kind-hearted  man  that 
claimed  every  indulgence.  To  the 
Boheraiari  himself,  it  was  a  new,  or, 
perhaps,  rather  a  renewed  sensation 
to  find  a  home,  however  poor,  humble, 
sick,  and  sorrowful  :  he  gradually 
found  the  air  of  the  streets  less  a  ne- 
cessity of  existence,  he  gave  up  many 
of  his  flights  of  language,  and  even 
made  an  effort  to  brush  the  grease  out 
of  his  hat  and  to  comb  his  hair  from 
his  eyes.  He,  whose  whole  life  was  a 
constant  strain  after  excitement  and 
truant  guineas,  found  a  strange  charm 
in  the  society  of  a  quiet  and  dull  girl 
and  of  a  paralyzed  old  man,  who  never 
offered  him  so  much  as  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-water.  And  yet  his  spir- 
its fell  and  flattened.  He  had  never 
been  himself  since  Harold  Vaughan 
had  been  accused  of  Mrs.  Goldrick's 
murder  :  he  never  even  boasted  that 
his  influence  was  superior  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  of  judges'  charges. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  silent  for  an 
hour  together,  and  a  deep  frown  was 
marking  itself  between  his  eyebrows  : 
he  was  constantly  absent  and  distrait, 
and  his  bursts  of  talk  often  came  in 
as  though  they  were  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  seem  less  depressed  than  he 
was  in  reality. 

Such  moods,  however,  were  not  out 
of  sympathy  with  Claudia's  own,  and 
she  appreciated  these  seeming  signs  of 
deep  feeling  for  a  friend  in  the  case  of 
such  a  man.  Still  more  she  appreci- 
ated the  efforts  he  always  made  to  in- 
terest and  entertain  her  father. 

When  he  sat  down  by  Mr.  Brandt 
and  pulled  out  his  pipe,  he  became 
his  old  self  again,  and  made  extra 
draws  upon  his  imagination.  The 
matter-of-fact  Claudia  often  stared  in 
spite  of  her  pre-occupation  and  want 
of  interest  in  all  outer  things  :  but  as 
her  father  Ustened,  and  by  his  remarks 


•howed  that  he  enjoved  iwallowing 
every  word,  the,  too,  Uftened  without 
asking  herself  whether  all  these  won- 
derful things  were  true  or  no.  Whether 
Carol  believed  his  own  stories,  or 
half-believed  them,  or  did  not  believe 
them  at  all,   must  still  be  an   open 

Suestion.  SVhen  his  acquaintance 
iscussed  him  behind  his  back,  Harold 
Vaughan,  who  had  little  experience 
and  no  imagination,  called  him  a 
harmless  liar  ;  Brandon,  who  had  ex- 

Eerience  without  imagination,  called 
im  a  pseudomaniac  ;  Lord  Lisbtun, 
who  had  imagination  without  experi- 
ence, called  him  a  novelist  who  tsJked 
his  romances  because  he  was  too  lazj 
to  write  them.  He  was  not  so  excep- 
tional as  to  count  among  his  acquaint- 
ance any  who  had  both  experience 
and  imagination  combined,  so  what 
such  would  have  thought  of  him  must 
remain  unknown. 

It  was  more  to  the  purpose  that 
Claudia  thought  him  an  eccentric  but 
warm-hearted  friend,  and  that  her 
father  set  him  down  as  everything 
that  he  claimed  to  be  —  genius,  finan- 
cier, statesman  :  the  secret  spring  that 
made  the  world  go  round.  With  so 
admirable  a  listener  it  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  Carol  had  not 
drawn  his  bow  to  the  fullest  stretch, 
when  every  flight  told.  He  revealed 
the  secret  history  of  commercial  crises, 
in  which  Mr.  Brandt  himself  had  taken 
a  prominent  part,  and  proved  indis- 
putably that  the  form  they  took  had 
been  entirely  due  to  him.  In  courts, 
camps,  theatres,  studios,  state  cabi- 
nets, nay,  in  royal  bed-chambers  and 
family  cupboards,  he  was  equally  at 
home  and  behind  the  scenes.  If  his 
daily  visits  were  welcome  to  Claudia, 
to  her  father  they  became  a  neces- 
sity, and  he  grumbled  himself  back 
again  into  torpor  whenever  Carol 
failed  to  come  at  his  expected  hour. 
There  was  only  one  matter  of  which 
he  never  spoke,  and  that  was  his  once 
favorite  topic  of  Mademoiselle  Lec- 
zinska  and  the  Oberon.  It  is  true,  in 
answer  to  some  fishing  questions  of 
Claudia,  he  told  her  of  the  actress's 
engagement  to  Lord  Lisbum,  with  the 
embellishment  of  a  few  extempore 
flourishes  ;  but  after  that  he  never 
would  return  to  the  subject,  and 
shifted  off  abruptly  whenever  he  found 
himself  on  its  verge. 

Claudia  had  now  written  her  letter 
to  Harold  Vaughan  in  prison,  and  was 
trying  hard  to  practise  the  hope  and 
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courage  she  had  preached.  But,  as 
her  letter  had  shown,  she  was  not  one 
of  those  who  are  blind  to  the  faults  of 
those  she  loved,  and  her  own  bitter 
experience  had  opened  her  eyes  to 
many  things  in  her  lover's  character 
that,  in  the  days  of  her  happiness,  she 
had  found  in  him,  but  not  realized. 

*'  If  I  dared  but  to  speak  to  him  of 
hifrher  things  even  than  courage,"  she 
thought,  as  her  hand  forgot  to  move 
upon  the  canvas.  "But  I  suppose 
it  is  the  best  thing  one  can  speak  of 
to  a  man.  How  strange  it  is  that  the 
cleverest,  and  wisest,  and  strongest 
men  have  to  be  shamed  into  strength 
that  comes  so  easily  to  children  and 
girls !  Is  it  because  they  are  wiser 
than  we  that  they  scorn  to  seek  any 
other  strength  than  their  own  ?  Is  it 
because  they  are  better  than  we  that 
they  scorn  to  pray  ?  Life  is  so  hard 
for  them,  that  if  I  were  a  man  I  should 
be  on  my  knees  all  day  long  ;  and  it 
is  we,  who  scarcely  know  what  a  great 
temptation  means,  who  are  surrounded 
by  strong  arms  to  help  us,  that  pray 
for  strength  we  scarcely  ever  need." 
She  was  not  like  Zelda  ;  because  she 
felt  with  all  her  heart,  she  could  not 
cease  to  feel  also  with  her  mind. 
"  What  can  any  man  mean  by  doubt- 
incf  when  belief  means  strength  if  it  is 
true,  and,  if  it  could  be  false,  means 
strength  all  the  same  ?  Why,  I  could 
as  soon  cease  to  trust  in  a  stronger 
and  better  power  as  I  could  cease  to 
be.  Who  am  I  that  there  is  no  better 
or  stronger  power  in  all  the  universe 
than  I?  No  —  not  even  I  will  de- 
spair —  if  I  have  tried  to  be  brave  for 
myself  al  jne,  I  can  surely  be  brave  for 
him.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  no  one 
trusted  in  God  for  him  —  not  even 
she  who  gave  him  all  her  life  and  soul 
and  can  never  twice  take  them  away." 

"  Claudia  !  "  said  the  thin  tremu- 
lous voice  of  her  father,  breaking  in 
upon  her  reverie  and  startling  her 
thoughts  back  from  the  skies. 
♦'  What's  o'clock  ?  Isn't  Mr.  Carol 
late  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not  ;  no  doubt  he 
will  come." 

"  So  you  say;  you  are  always  sure 
of  it,  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure.  And 
I'd  so  counted  upon  his  coming  —  it's 
too  bad  ;  punctuality  is  the  soul  of 
business,  so  they  used  to  say  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  it's  true.  As  the  clock 
ftruck,  there  was  I." 

She  left  her  work,  but  not  her 
thoughts,  and  sat  down  by  his  side. 

"  f  wish,  Claudia,  you  wouldn't 
work  so  hard.     It  isn't  good  for  girls." 

"  It's  good  for  me  though  ;  my  work's 
my  play.  I  was  never  happy,  you 
know,  away  from  my  easel." 

"  1  know.  But  it's  bad  for  the  eyes. 
You  ought  to  have  somebody  to  work 
for  you."  You  ought  to  have  a  home 
of  your  own." 

"  So  I  have,"  she  answered,  forcing 
herself  to  smile.  "  Tliis  is  my  home. 
It  always  is  where  you  are  :  wasn't  it 
always  so  ?  and  won't  it  always  be  ?  " 

"Thaf^s  all  very   well,  of  course, 


but  —  Carol  ought  to  be  here.  When 
he  comes  I  shall  give  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind.  What  makes  you  think 
he'll  come  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  because  he  al- 
ways does,  I  suppose." 

"  You  think  I'm  in  my  dotage,  I 
suppose  ?  You  think  I'm  like  an  old 
man,  and  that  I  fancy  he  comes  to  lis- 
ten to  an  old  man's  stories?  Not  I 
—  that's  how  I  used  to  court  your 
mother ;  made  love  to  the  old  people 
to  make  them  my  friends  with  the  girl. 
Thank  God,  my  mind's  as  clear  as 
ever;  if  I  could  only  walk  without  a 
stick,  I'd  take  some  of  Carol's  secrets 
on  to  the  Stock  Exchange." 

"  Father !  you  don't  think  Carol 
comes  after  me  in  that  way  ?  What 
an  idea !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  idea,  and  what's  more 
you  mustn't  say  no.  I  want  to  see 
you  married  to  a  fellow  that  can  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  won't  turn 
your  father  out  of  doors.  And  Carol's 
the  man." 

If  Claudia  could  have  smiled,  she 
would  have  smiled  then. 

"  I  assure  you  nobody  shall  ever 
make  you  stir  from  my  fireside,"  she 
said,  kissing  him  on  the  brow. 

"  We'll  all  make  our  fortunes  to- 
gether,'' he  went  on,  assuming  the 
matter  as  settled.  "  And  you  shall 
brush  him  up,  to  make  him  look  like  a 
respectable  man  of  business,  and  I 
shan't  be  without  my  bit  of  talk  by  the 
fire.  That's  the  only  thing  I've  got 
to  look  to  now." 

Claudia  took  no  notice  of  the  selfish- 
ness that  ignored  all  she  was  and  had 
been  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
Carol  always  at  hand. 

"  Promise  me  you  won't  say  no,"  he 
said,  anxiously,  as  though  everything 
depended  on  her  will. 

She  kissed  him.  "  We  mufet  wait 
till  he  wants  me,  mustn't  we  ?  "  she 
said,  like  a  mother  pacifying  an  im- 
patient child.  "  But  here  he  comes 
himself,"  and  she  forgot  all  things  in 
trying  to  read  his  face  for  good  or 
bad  news.  There  was  no  news  to  be 
seen,  however.  Only  the  furrow  had 
deepened  since  yesterday,  and  he 
lounged  in  more  absently  and  dhtrait 
than  ever.  As  usual,  he  went  to  the 
old  man's  side,  and  sat  down,  with  his 
legs  astride  across  a  chair,  his  arms 
resting  on  the  back-rail,  and  his  chin 
upon  his  arms. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Brandt  — 
and  you,  my  dear  sir.  Maybe  you'd 
like  to  see  the  Trumpet,  Miss  Claudia  ; 
it's  in  my  pocket;  you'll  see  there 
isn't  any  news." 

Claudia  opened  the  paper  eagerly. 
There  was  an  understanding  between 
her  and  Carol  that  he  should  mark 
for  her  any  paragraphs  that  touched 
upon  the  coming  trial  —  she  could  not 
allow  her  father  to  hear  the  name  of 
Harold  Vaughan.  Tliis  time  there 
was  the  announcement  that  Dr. 
Vaughan  would  be  certainly  tried  for 
the  St.  Bavons  murder  at  the  next 
assizes  on  such  a  day.     The  prisoner, 


she  read,  was  calm  and  collected,  but 
had  never  spoken  of  the  crime.  To 
see  the  matter  alluded  to  in  such  cold- 
blooded black  and  white  made  her 
own  blood  run  cold,  and  yet  she  dared 
show  nothing.  But  she  felt  suddenly 
so  sick  and  faint  that  she  made  some 
excuse  to  leave  the  room. 

When  she  returned,  Carol,  to  her 
surprise,  had  left  his  seat  and  was  fill- 
ing his  black  pipe  as  the  sign  of  his 
departure.  On  seeing  her  he  seemed 
to  turn  nervous  and  ill  at  ease.  Her 
father's  eyes  were  closed,  as  if  his 
visitor's  talk,  for  once,  had  thrown 
him  into  a  doze. 

"  Miss  Brandt,"  said  Carol,  who 
now  commonly  called  her  Miss  Claudia 
— he  had  not  yet  come  to  dropping 
the  "  Miss  "  with  her — "will  you  let 
me  speak  to  you  a  moment  outside  the 
door  ?  You  can  be  seeing  me  out,  you 
know.  I  —  I  —  am  going  to  St.  Ba- 
vons. No  —  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  see 
our  friend.  'Twouldn't  do  him  over- 
much good  to  be  visited  by  a  rapscall- 
ion like  me.  But  I'm  hanged  if  I 
can  wait  here.  I  must  go  and  see  it 
out,  and  if  I  must  —  well,  that's  des- 
tiny." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  with  a  white  face 
and  a  return  of  her  sickness,  "  if  you 
are  there,  you  will  let  me  know  ?  " 

"  On  the  wings  of  the  wind  —  of  a 
hurricane.     Good- by." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Brandt,  "  you 
did  not  say  no  ?  " 

"No?     To  what?" 

"  To  what  he  was  saying  to  you  out- 
side the  door." 

"  He  was  only  saying  business  will 
keep  him  away  for  a  few  days  —  that's 
all." 

"  What  —  nothing  else  —  what  am 
I  do  for  a  few  days,  as  you  call  them  ? 
As  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a 
few  days.  Time's  money  —  you  might 
as  well  talk  of  a  few  thousand  pounds." 

"  We  must  all  be  patient,  father  — 
both  I  and  you." 

But  he  fretfully  shut  his  eyes  and 
returned  to  his  doze. 

Is  there  anything  under  the  skies 
more  horrible  to  bear  than  the  climax 
of  all  imaginable  suspense  into  which 
she  was  now  thrown,  and  in  which 
she  must  contrive  to  struggle  through 
existence  for  whole  days  to  come  ? 
Her  father  was  right  to  the  extent 
that  such  whole  days  could  not  be  few. 
If  her  agony  of  mind  had  been  less, 
she  must  have  broken  down.  It  was 
only  because  the  occasion  called  forth 
her  whole  strength,  that  she  bore  the 
crushing  pressure  a  single  hour.  As 
it  was,  her  steadfast  trust  in  Heaven 
was  severely  tried.  That  she  must 
have  obtained  strength  beyond  that 
of  nature,  whether  by  prayer  or  by 
faith  or  by  hope,  is  certain,  for  it  was 
there.  Her  anxiety,  her  passion  of 
suspense,  transcended  the  desperate 
self-control  of  the  prisoner  himself  a 
thousand  times  in  iheir  almost  mirac- 
ulous result  of  presence  of  mind.  She 
left  no  duty  unfulfilled.  Nor  did  her 
father,    whom    Carol's    absence    bad 
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brought  to  the  last  degree  of  fretful 
iin|>Htic-nce,  lose  an  instunt'n  attention. 
Nor  (lid  her  heart  oiiee  draw  a  com- 
parison between  his  i>eevi8hncs8  over 
the  imaginary  troubles  of  an  invalid 
and  her  own  real  ajjony. 

No  «loubt  her  being  obliged  to  think 
of  him  before  herself  served  as  one 
great  support  during  those  days.  But 
ere  long  ihis  source  of  strength  was  to 
be  removed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
trial  she  went  into  his  room  and  found 
that  he  had  had  a  third  seizure.  The 
chance  doctor  for  whom  she  sent  came 
at  once,  but  it  was  too  late.  Mr. 
Brandt  had  <lied,  and  she,  too,  was  left 
to  bear  her  life  alone. 

(To  b«  eoDtiDutd. ) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III. . 

CHAPTER  XVI.  (continued.) 

Dr.  PoRTEOtJS  smiled  in  a  queer  sly 
way  he  had  sometimes,  and  continued, 
"I  fear  that  all  nations,  in  all  time, 
have  been  more  or  less  governed  by 
clerks.  We  both  know  of  Herod's 
man  Blastus,  the  chamberlain,  and 
of  the  artful  olTieial  people  who  wor- 
ried Daniel,  and  of  the  trouble  which 
some  of  them  gave  to  Moses.  They 
seem  to  have  been  numerous,  too, 
at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs.  Well, 
we  must  not  go  back  too  [far  into 
history,  or  we  shall  lose  ourselves. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  just 
now  to  remember  that  the  King  of 
England  sits  in  a  back  room  in 
Downing  Street,  and  what  is  more,  I 
am  acquainted  with  him,  reverend 
sir.  Moreover.  I  can  give  you  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  him  — 

'Tnep  IpKOi  uAfiug." 

And  the  doctor,  who  had  always  pen 
and  ink  at  hand,  with  bill  stamps 
and  other  objects  of  immediate  neces- 
sity to  his  existence,  wrote  a  few 
words  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  rec- 
ommending his  curate  as  a  perfectly 
safe  and  harmless  person,  for  whom 
he  himself  would  answer,  and  who 
might  be  frankly  dealt  with  in  affairs 
of  state. 

Few  things  are  sadder  or  more  inex- 
plicable in  human  life  than  the 
waste  of  labor  and  energy  which  is 
seen  everywhere  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  been  trying  with  heart 
and  soul  to  do  what  had  already 
been  done  without  his  interference. 
He  had  found  his  grand  connection 
powerless  to  help  him.  He  had  de- 
scended to  take  counsel  from  the 
disreputable  old  cynic,  Dr.  Porteous. 
The  backstairs  theory  of  life  gener- 
ally in  favor  with  gentlemen  of  that 
class,  had  impressed  him,  as  what 
is  called  knowledge  of  the  world  im- 
presses country  clergymen  and  other 
simple-minded   persons.      He    almost 


fancied  that  he  had  in  his  band  an 
"  OiH;n  Schame,"  which  would  guide 
him  safely  to  some  dark  power 
enthroned  in  the  mysterious  recesses 
of  Downing  Street,  and  do  for  him 
what  neither  the  justice  of  his  case, 
nor  the  appeal  to  legitimate  authority, 
could  secure.  Mr.  Mowledy  bad 
tasted  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge: he  looked  at  the  world  through 
the  spectacles  provided  by  Dr.  Porte- 
ous. So  seen,  it  appeared  to  bo  a 
hideous  maMiuerade,  in  which  corrup- 
tion and  private  influence  really 
Culled  the  strings,  though  ditguiied 
y  an  external  show  of  virtue  and  pa- 
trotism.  The  tempter  usually  begins 
by  destroying  our  belief  in  other  men's 
honesty  before  he  persuades  us  to  give 
into  questionable  practices  ourselves. 
Mr.  Mowledy  was  handling  about  with 
complacency  the  instrument  by  which 
the  lock  which  would  open  to  no  fair 
efibrts  was  to  be  secretly  picked,  and 

Eroparing  to  try  the  experiment 
lut  fortunately  he  had  not  to  decide 
whether  it  is  justifiable  to  indulge  in 
white  witchcraft,  that  is,  to  employ 
evil  agency  for  a  pood  purpose  ;  nor  to 
test  the  value  of  Dr.  Porteous's  mys- 
terious influence.  Madge,  as  we 
know,  had  already  been  released. 


BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER   I.      THE  CARLTON  CLUB. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  left 
the  police  court  in  company  with  Mr. 
Sharpe,  that  acute  solicitor  looked 
at  his  watch  and  observed  that,  as  it 
was  nearly  five  o'clock,  the  Duke 
of  Courtliope  would  have  certainly 
arrived  from  Beaumanoir,  and  would 
then  be  found  waiting  his  son's  ar- 
rival at  his  favorite  meeting-place 
of  Conservative  noblemen  in  Pall 
Mall,  which  was  established  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  re- 
form riots  of  1831,  as  a  bulwark 
against  democracy,  and  numbers 
more  dukes  among  its  members  than 
any   similar  institution  yet   invented. 

The  young  man  walked  in  a  list- 
less way  down  Regent  Street  and 
Waterloo  Place,  wondering  for  what 
object  he  was  born  and  what  purpose 
he  served  by  his  existence.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  but  attend  guards  and 
parade  now  and  then,  escort  a  royal 
carriage,  put  on  his  armor  at  a  levee 
or  a  drawing-room,  and  answer  when 
he  was  called  my  lord,  as  he  was  a 
hundred  times  a  day  by  persons  over 
whom  he  had  no  control  and  in  whose 
fortunes  he  had  no  interest  whatever. 
Life  seemed  to  have  no  zest  or 
prospect  for  him.  When  he  had  now 
and  then  felt  a  desire  for  promotion 
or  some  of  those  distinctions  about 
which  his  brother  officers  seemed 
reasonably  anxious,  one  or  another 
of  them  had  said,  "  Come,  come, 
Kinsgear,  what's  the  use  of  this  or 
that  to    you?     If    you    send    in    an 


application  you  are  sure  to  get  it,  and 
it  makes  no  difl'erence  at  all  to  you, 
while  it  will  make  me  a  man  or  a 
mouse."  The  road  to  honors  was  so 
straight  and  open  before  him  thai 
they  lost  all  value  in  his  eyes.  Com- 
mi»sions,appointU)ents,  reward)',  special 
services  were  very  small  things  to 
the  heir  of  two  dukedoms  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  largest  estates  in  the 
kingdom.  If  he  could  have  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  he 
would  have  travelled,  or  possibly 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientifio 
pursuits,  making  thereby  an  cH-ape 
from  the  rank  and  splendor  which 
oppressed  and  weighed  him  down. 
Ue  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
occupied  with  some  work  which  made 
him  forget  be  waa  a  mar(|uii>,  and 
more  than  once  he  ha<l  tliought  over 
the  accounts  of  mysterious  disap- 
pearances, and  considered  whether  lie 
could  not  slip  away  out  of  sight 
and  mind  altogether  for  a  few  years. 
Satiety  had  seized  upon  him  thoucb 
be  was  not  twenty.  He  had  no  Jo- 
sires  because  he  bad  only  to  wish  and 
to  have.  He  had  no  appetites  because 
they  were  all  gratified  as  soon  a« 
born.  He  was  weary  of  amusement, 
and  no  kind  of  gambling  or  debauch- 
ery which  sometimes  help  the  idle 
rich  to  kill  their  days,  had  any  at- 
tractions for  him.  He  did  not  want 
to  win  any  one's  money  by  bets  on 
a  horse-race ;  he  bad  enough  and 
more  than  enough  for  his  use  as  it  waa. 
It  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  see  two 
or  more  poor  brutes  flogged  and 
spurred  till  one  thrusts  its  nose  a  foot 
before  the  other's  nose.  He  had  no 
delight  in  sitting  upon  an  uncomfort- 
able seat  while  four  violent  young 
horses  pulled  his  arms  almost  out  of 
their  sockets  by  leather  straps 
attached  to  bars  of  steel  in  their 
mouths.  To  gallop  over  rough  ground 
for  miles  aAer  an  animal  which  was 
of  no  use  when  caught  was  not  sport 
to  him,  and  when  put  up  to  his  neck 
in  a  Scotch  hole  to  wait  all  night  for 
deer  he  had  been  found  fast  asleep. 
What  are  called  London  pleasures 
were  stale  and  flat  to  him.  His 
temperament  was  cold,  and  devoid  of 
sensuality.  He  had  been  used  from 
childhood  to  the  spare  table  of  his 
French-bred  mother,  and  had  no  taste 
for  high-seasoned  dishes.  When 
he  was  asked  out  to  dinner  he  waited 
for  a  plain  slice  of  meat,  and  seldom 
got  enough  to  eat  or  got  it  plain. 
His  favorite  drink  was  seltzer-water 
and  raspberry  syrup,  which  he  never 
got  at  all ;  so  he  left  grand  banquets 
very  hungry,  and  grudged  the  time 
they  took.  Once  he  tried  to  interest 
himself  in  theatricals,  and  he  still 
liked  to  see  a  good  play,  but  before 
his  presence  had  been  observed  three 
times  in  the  stalls,  he  was  invited  be- 
hind the  scenes  by  the  lessee  and  man- 
ager. Then  all  the  illusions  of  the 
stage  and  the  footlights  vanished ;  and 
when  the  lessee  assured  him  with  a 
wink  that  he    would    guarantee   his 
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lordship  not  only  ten  per  cent,  but 
many  other  pleasant  things  besides  if 
he  would  take  the  whole  theatre, 
actors,  actresses,  and  all,  into  his  own 
hands,  Lord  Kinsgear  yawned  and 
never  went  to  sup  with  him  again. 
pis  existence  had  become  a  mere 
weary  round  of  dressing  and  undress- 
ing, and  doing  things  he  did  not  want 
to  do. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Courthope, 
however,  had  as  keen  an  enjoyment 
of  life  as  ever.  His  phaeton,  which 
was  drawn  up  before  the  Carlton 
Club  when  Lord  Kinsgear  arrived, 
was  the  best  appointed  equipage  in 
London.  Its  horses  were  matched  to 
a  hair.  They  were  not  only  a  per- 
fect pair  in  size,  height,  and  color, 
but  in  the  much  more  essential  par- 
ticulars of  temper  and  action.  They 
moved  like  well-regulated  clock-work, 
and  the  duke  had  only  to  sit  still, 
the  model  of  a  noble  charioteer, 
while  they  picked  their  graceful  nim- 
ble way  through  streets  and  squares. 
His  Grace  was  in  the  morning-room 
waiting  for  his  son,  and  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  deferential  people  eager 
to  tell  him  the  latest  news,  and  all 
they  knew  and  all  they  did  not  know. 
An  ex- Premier,  a  future  Premier, 
the  Conservative  whip,  the  owner  of 
the  Derby  favorite,  and  the  owner  of 
the  opera  house,  were  all  with  him, 
and  the  judge  who  had  tried  the .  last 
divorce  case.  They  were  all  laughing, 
some  of  them  had  been  betting  on 
the  probable  numbers  of  a  division  in 
the  Commons  that  night,  and  they 
were  all  going  to  dine  together  when 
the  House  of  Lords  was  up,  to  have 
the  bets  decided  when  the  telegrams 
came  in. 

Lord  Kinsgear,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  was  well  known  to 
the  porters,  and  passed  the  mahogany 
doors  without  question.  He  was 
in  a  manner  born  a  member,  and 
would  certainly  be  elected  as  soon  as 
he  came  of  age  ;  so  the  porter  merely 
said,  "  His  Grace  is  in  the  morning- 
room,  my  lord,"  and  the  young  noble- 
man went  straight  into  his  father's 
presence. 

When  the  Duke  of  Courthope  saw 
his  son  enter  the  room  he  seized 
the  ex- Premier  familiarly  by  the  arm, 
and  swinging  him  round,  walked  to 
meet  the  marquis,  talking  privately 
and  earnestly. 

"My  son  —  Lord  Lurker,"  said  the 
duke  rather  excitedly,  looking  from 
the  ex-Premier  to  Lord  Kinsgear  :  and 
then  he  added  rapidly,  "  The  minis- 
try will  be  out  in  less  than  a  week, 
and  I  have  the  offer  of  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Household,  or  in  Dub- 
lin for  you,  so  you  had  better  think 
which  you  will  have,  and  thank 
Lord  Lurker,  who  has  remembered 
you  before  any  one  else."  The  duke 
drew  himself  up  with  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal importance,  half  touching,  naif 
funny. 

Lord  Kinsgear  looked  down  and  ap- 
peared embarrassed,  but  he  took  the 


offered  hand  of  Lord  Lurker  and 
stammered  some  commonplace  words 
of  acknowledgment,  which  the  duke 
supplemented  in  a  manner  altogether 
fulsome  and  extravagant,  as  though 
it  had  been  the  most  wonderful  and 
honorable  thing  ever  known  that  a 
choice  of  situations  not  unlike  those 
of  grooms  or  footmen  should  have 
been  offered  to  his  son. 

"  J  shall  never  forget  the  kindness 
which  has  been  shown  to  me  by  my 
suvrin  while  life  lasts,"  said  the  duke, 
who  pronounced  one  of  the  royal 
appellations  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
and  he  seemed  offended  that  his  son 
did  not  evince  a  gratitude  equally 
demonstrative. 

Lord  Lurker  said  he  would  take 
care  that  both  places  should  be  kept 
open  for  a  week,  and  then  hurried  off 
to  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
future  Premier,  Lord  Comyn,  who  had 
talked  himself  into  a  position  of 
great  importance,  by  never  giving  an 
opinion  or  saying  anything  with  a 
clear  meaning. 

"  I  think  you  should  have  been  a 
little  more  civil,"  said  the  duke  dryly 
to  his  son  when  they  were  gone. 
"  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
would  give  their  ears  for  such  an 
offer."  His  Grace  settled  his  hand- 
some whiskers  in  his  cravat  with  a 
displeased  air,  for  he  felt  that  the 
fruits  of  his  influence  and  parliament- 
ary connection  were  slighted  by  his 
son. 

Lord  Kinsgear  explained  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  showing  any  want 
of  politeness  or  good  manners,  but 
the  duke's  feathers  had  been  a  good 
deal  ruffled,  and  his  voice  was  almost 
stern  when  he  spoke  next. 

"  Have  you  seen  Sharpe  ?  "  his 
Grace  asked  impatiently. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Kinsgear,  "  and  I 
have  got  so  much  money  for  you  in  my 
pocket  that  I  cannot  button  my  coat." 

"  Well,"  answered  his  Grace, 
whose  face  immediately  broke  into 
that  frank  and  delightful  smile  of  his, 
"fortunately  there's  the  phaeton  out- 
side ;  I  suppose  we  can  lift  it  into  the 
boot  ?  Come  down-stairs.  If  old 
Boldjo  or  Grimby  were  to  see  us  han- 
dling bank-notes  together  they  would 
be  coming  round  us  with  some  of  their 
confounded  subscriptions,  and  Boult- 
bee  would  carry  the  news  all  over  the 
town  before  he  was  an  hour  older." 

The  father  and  son  descended  from 
the  upper  world  together  down  into 
one  of  those  dim  little  boxes  under 
ground,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
dressing-rooms,  but  which  are  com- 
monly used  for  election  purposes  and 
private  interviews  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  strangers  who 
come  to  see  them  on  business.  The 
money  having  there  changed  hands, 
and  the  Duke  of  Courthope  being  re- 
stored to  high  good-humor,  his  Grace 
recurred  again  to  the  kindness  of  the 
minister  who  had  actually  bound 
himself  by  a  promise  before  the  seals 
of  oflice  were  in  his  hands. 


"  My  own  opinion  is  rather  in  favor 
of  Dublin,"  said  the  duke,  knitting 
his  brows  reflectively  as  if  discussing 
an  affair  of  vast  importance.  "  The 
Household  is  all  very  well,  but,  by 
George,  if  you  slip  up  you're  done 
for.  You  may  have  your  own  way 
more  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They 
offered  to  make  me  Viceroy  five  years 
ago,  thi'ough  Colonel  Spinner,  the 
whip,  whom  you  saw  with  us  just  now, 
but  I  would  not  spend  the  money 
necessary  upon  it.  Lord  Lackington 
is  to  go  out  now  :  he  has  plenty  of 
money  and  a  new  title.  He  is  sure  to 
make  up  a  good  deal  to  you ;  but 
you  must  steer  clear  of  his  daugh- 
ters," added  the  duke,  laughing,  "  for 
he  has  got  a  son,  and  is  sure  to  spend 
all  his  money  on  his  place  before  it 
has  done  with  him.  Lord  Hanaper 
will  be  Chief  Secretary  :  he  has  just 
come  of  age,  and  has  taken  a  double 
first  at  Oxford  I  hear,  besides  being 
the  Premier's  nephew.  Lord  Al- 
gernon Placard-Cardwell,  your  cousin, 
Frank  Simony,  and  Augustus  Tre- 
corne  will  be  your  brother  aids-de- 
camp, and  you  may  pass  a  season  very 
pleasantly  between  the  Phoenix  Park 
and  the  Kildare  Club." 

"  My  lord  !  "  cried  a  loud  excited 
voice  at  the  door,  while  an  impatient 
knock  was  heard  for  admittance. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope,  more  or  less  displeased  that 
any  one  should  presume  to  disturb  him 
without  express  permission  to  do  so. 

"My  lord,"  said  Colonel  Spinner, 
the  Conservative  whip,  for  it  was  he, 
and  he  spoke  in  an  agitated  way, 
"  have  you  heard  the  news  ?  There's  a 
mutiny  in  India,  and  our  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  must  be  shelved.  We 
are  bound  not  to  harass  the  ministry 
till  the  trouble's  over." 

' '  By  George  !  "  thundered  the  duke 
in  amazement ;  "  that's  mighty  sud- 
den. Tell  me  all  about  it."  And  he 
listened  with  curious  emotion  whilst 
the  Conservative  whip  poured  out  to 
him  the  tidings  which  had  just 
come  by  telegraph,  after  which  he 
hurried  to  scatter  his  intelligence 
into  other  ears.  Then  Lord  Kinsgear 
spoke  :  — 

"  Father,"  said  he,  with  a  flushed 
cheek  and  a  kindling  eye,  address- 
ing the  duke  with  an  affectionate 
earnestness  not  habitual  to  him  — . 
"  Father,  let  me  volunteer  for  active 
service  in  one  of  the  regiments  which 
will  be  ordered  out  for  India." 

"  By  all  means.  Most  proper,"  an- 
swered the  Duke  of  Courthope.  "  We 
will  go  together  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  once.  The  country  is  in 
danger,  and  your  place  is  in  the 
front.  Egad,  I  wish  1  was  ten  years 
younger,  I  would  put  on  my  sword 
and  swing  into  my  cavalry  saddle 
again." 

His  Grace  looked  very  gallant  and 
knightly  as  he  spoke.  There  was 
not  a  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  have  ridden  to  battle  with  a 
braver  or  a  calmer  heart.     Born     in 
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other  times,  he  would  have  dune  England  as  good  service 
as  Chaados  or  Sydney.  He  was  merely  out  of  his  place  in 
an  ago  of  cumiiierce,  and  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
it ;  but  directly  the  HOund  of  the  ehiriun  was  heard  from* 
afar,  all  ihu  ia^ilincts  of  a  raice  of  soldiers  awoke  in  him. 
A  courtier  in  expectancy,  a  petty  place-hunter  but  an  hour 
ago,  ho  wa.s  transfigured  into  a  knight  and  a  warrior,  ready 
to  give  his  only  sou,  his  very  life,  tor  Kugland. 
(Tobeoontloucd.) 


ABOUT  SNAILS. 


TiiK  snail  is  a  peculiar  fellow.  He  has  odd  notions  of 
things,  odd  ways, odd  likes  and  dislikes;  and  there  is  mu<;|i 
diversity  in  the  modes  in  which  ho  is  regarded  by  human 
creatures  —  varying  from  decided  favor  to  unmitigated  dis- 

§U8t.  Some  of  us  give  him  so  high  a  character  for  genius 
lat  we  attribute  to  him,  rather  than  to  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone  and  Professor  Morse,  the  invention  of  the  electric  tel- 
egraph ;  while  others  amongst  us  display  the  crowning 
proof  of  our  liking  for  him  —  we  eat  him. 

Children  have  their  favorite  way  of  coa.xing  snails  to 
come  out  of  the ir  sentry-boxes.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey 
they  make  use  of  a  couplet  equally  marked  by  clearness 
and  severity  :  — 

Snail,  snail,  come  out  of  your  hole, 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  as  black  as  a  coal! 

^  And  this  is  continued  until  the  snail  puts  his  head  out  of 
his  shell.  In  Devonshire  the  invocation  is  expanded  to 
four  verses,  and  begins  in  a  somewhat  more  poetic 
form :  — 

Snail,  snail,  shoot  out  your  horns. 

In  Silesia  the  "  Schnecke,  schnecke  "  is  threatened  with 
the  dire  fate  of  being  thrown  to  the  crows  to  eat  in  the 
gutter  unless  he  shows  his  horns.  In  Naples  the  cry, 
"  Jesce,  jcjce,  Corna"  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  — 
so  true  it  is  that,  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances,  nurs- 
ery rhymes  and  children's  sing-song  find  their  way  from 
country  to  country  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

According  to  an  old  book  called  the  "  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar," the  snail  appears  to  have  been  credited  in  past  times 
with  combative  propensities.  In  one  edition  of  the  work 
there  is  a  curious  wood-cut  representing  a  snail  defying  the 
attacks  of  an  armed  man.  In  another  the  details  are  more 
fully  worked  out.  A  walled  city  has  upon  one  of  the  tow- 
ers a  snail,  with  head  out  and  horns  up;  several  men  and 
a  woman  are  attacking  him.  She  threatens  to  drive  him 
out  with  her  distaff,  because  he  has  been  a  marauder 
among  the  corn,  vines,  and  fruit-trees.  The  armed  men 
talk  boldly,  menacing  him  with  expulsion  from  the  tower. 
If  he  does  not  be  off  soon  they  will  catch  him;  and  then  — 

Wc  shiil  thee  flay  out  of  thy  foule  skyn. 

And  in  a  dyshe  with  onyons  and  paper 

We  shal  thee  dresse,  and  with  stronge  vyneger. 

There  was  never  yet  any  Lombarde 

That  dyd  thee  cat  in  such  manar  of  wyse ; 

And  breke  we  shal  thy  house  stronge  and  hardye. 

But  the  snail  was  not  to  be  daunted.     He  replied :  — 

I  am  a  beest  of  ryght  great  mervayle ; 
Upon  my  backe  my  house  reysed  I  bere ; 
I  am  neither  flesshe  ne  bone  to  avayle  ; 
As  well  as  a  great  oxe  two  liornes  I  were. 
If  that  these  armed  men  approache  me  nere, 
I  shal  them  soone  vaynquysshe  every  one  ; 
But  they  dare  nat  for  fere  of  me  alone. 

Some  folks  say  that  the  snail  dies  hard,  not  consenting 
to  be  killed  quite  so  quickly  as  his  adversaries  desire  and 
intend.  A  Kentish  lady,  many  years  ago,  wishing  to  make 
a  miniature  t  )wer  of  shell-work  to  adorn  a  cabinet,  went  in 
search  of  some  prettily  marked  snails  on  the  slopes  of  the 
neighboring  chalk  hills.  Her  tender  heart  scarcely  liked 
the  office  of  killing  them ;  but,  mustering  up  courage,  she 


put  them  into  a  large  basin,  and  poured  boiling  water  over 
them  :  making  assurance  doubly  sure  by  a  second  bath  of 
scalding  water  when  the  first  was  cold.  She  took  the  basin 
out  to  a  summer-house  in  the  garden.  Next  morning,  in- 
stead of  finding  the  snails  dead,  she  saw  ihem  crawling 
about,  tome  in  the  basin  and  some  out ;  while  a  few  (with 
exquisite  irony)  were  eatinz  the  very  paste  with  which 
tb^  were  to  be  stuck  to  the  shell-work  tower. 

That  the  snail  is  a  troublesome  visitor  to  gardeners  and 
farmers  is  welt  known ;  he  insists  on  eating  the  cabbages 
and  other  good  things  which  were  intended  for  a  very  differ- 
ent class  of  custodiers.  The  district  around  Dorking  is 
plentifully  8to<-ked  with  them.  Besides  the  large  striped, 
brown  variety,  there  is  a  colony  of  white  snails,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  that  district  from  Italy.  Some  writers 
say  tliat  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  introduced  them;  some  laj 
Single-Speech  ilamilton ;  others  affirm  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  spot  to  indulge  the  wbimnical  taste  of  an 
Italian  lady,  married  to  a  Surrey  gentleman.  Similar  white 
snails  being  found  in  some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  the 
monks  of  the  olden  time  have  been  credited  with  their  in- 
troduction ;  while,  going  still  further  back,  the  Ilomans  are 
accused,  because  such  snails  have  ijeen  met  with  in  the  re- 
mains of  a  lioman  villa  in  Oxfordshire.  But  let  him  have 
come  whence  or  when  or  how  he  may,  the  Urge  snail  seems 
to  like  his  quarters,  and  to  evince  no  intention  to  depart. 

That  snails  are  prized  for  medicinal  purpoxes  is  well 
known,  though  perhaps  less  in  town  districts  than  in  the 
country.  A  gentleman  has  narrated  that  he  used,  when 
a  youngster,  to  sally  forth  in  the  morning,  and  collect  snaila 
from  the  fruit-trees  for  the  indulgence  of  an  invalid  lady, 
who  used  to  boil  or  stew  them  with  milk,  and  take  them  at 
a  medicinal  food  or  dietetic  medicine.  That  they  are  good 
for  consumption  is  a  firm  article  of  faith  in  many  quarters ; 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  patients  were  better  after 
than  before  taking  them,  what  arc  we  to  say?  Shall  we 
dispute  with  those  who  ought  to  know  best  ?  There  was  a 
lady  who  took  a  dozen  every  morning,  common  garden 
snails,  which  she  boiled  in  milk,  and  considered  goc^  diet 
for  a  delicate  constitution.  Bruises  are  among  the  small 
troubles  which  snails  are  credited  with  the  power  of  curing. 
The  medicine  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  wont  to  mix 
pounded  snails  with  the  other  materials  for  their  plasters. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  an  old  Cumberland  man 
had  warranty  for  his  belief  on  this  point.  A  tourbt,  while 
climbing  Skiddaw,  or  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains, 
bruised  his  shin,  and  asked  a  dalesman  what  be  had  better 
do.  "Just  seek  oot  a  big  black  snail,  and  let  him  crawl 
o'er  't ;  and  'gage  me  waird,  thou'lt  find  nae  mair  harm 
o  't." 

But  it  is  not  to  consumptive  or  delicate  patients  alone 
that  snails  are  administered  ;  persons  in  robust  health  are 
known  to  relifh  them  thoroughly ;  and  if  we  declaim 
against  the  dish  as  something  foolish  or  objectionable,  we 
are  met  with  the  poser,  "  If  oysters,  mussels,  cockles,  and 
periwinkles  are  allowed  to  pass  muster,  why  not  snails  ?  " 
A  gentleman  one  day  saw  a  peasant  child  eating  snails, 
and  asked  her  a  few  questions  how  and  why  rhe  obtained 
them.  "  We  hooks  'em  out  of  the  wall  with  a  stick  in  win- 
ter time,  and  we  roasts  'em ;  and  when  they're  done  spit- 
ting, they  be  a-done,  and  we  takes  'em  out  with  a  fork,  and 
eats  'em.  Sometimes  we  has  a  jug  heaped  up,  pretty  nigh 
my  pinafore  full."  Another  country  explorer  came  upon  a 
gypsy  encampment  in  Oxfordshire,  having  their  Sunday 
dinner  on  Shotover  Hill.  They  were  eating  snails  roasted 
on  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  with  roast  potatoes  as  an  ac- 
companiment. He  was  assured  that  the  snails  were  very 
nice,  and  was  hospitably  invited  to  participate ;  but  some- 
how he  could  not  find  the  inclination  to  say  yes.  George 
Borrow,  the  great  authority  on  gypsy  life,  fully  corroborates 
the  liking  for  this  gastronomic  delicacy.  He  ?ays  ia  his 
"  Zincali :  "  "  Know  this,  O  Gentile,  whether  thou  be  from 
the  land  of  Gorgios  (England),  or  of  the  B'lsne  (Spain), 
that  the  very  gypsies  who  consider  a  ragout  of  snails  a  de- 
licious dish,  will  not  touch  an  eel,  because  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  a  snake."  A  gentleman  has  been  seen  to  pick 
up  snails  in  the  road,  and  eat  them  with  as  much  relish  as 
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epicures  do   native  oysters.     An  Italian  peasant  girl  was 
geen  to  collect  three  quarts  ot  snails  in  two  hours,  in   the 

farden  of  an  English  laraily  residing  in  that  country. 
Vhen  questioned  as  to  the  motive,  she  stated  that  she 
wanted  them  for  a  special  supper  which  she  was  preparing 
for  her  brother  and  his  wife,  who  were  about  to  pay  her  a 
visit.  The  snails  which  she  selected  were  of  the  large 
brown  kind.  In  the  old  days  when  witchcraft  was  a  re- 
doubtable article  of  popular  faith  in  Scotland,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  children  of  a  poor  woman  were  seen  to 
be  in  good  health  and  apparently  well  fed,  at  a  time  when 
the  villagers  generally  were  pinched  with  scarcity  and 
dearth.  They  could  not  understand  it,  and  so  they  logi- 
cally accused  her  of  being  in  league  with  the  Evil  One. 
She  was  tried,  and  under  the  influence  of  something  like 
torture,  told  her  tale  —  which  was  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
fed  the  children  on  snails,  which  fattened  them  up  ;  she  had 
a  oreat  quantity  of  them  in  store,  but  did  not  wish  to  tell 
her  neighbors,  possibly  to  avoid  their  censure,  but  more 
probably  to  keep  the  store  to  herself.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun, 
her  judge,  had  not  much  difficulty  in  acquitting  the  poor 
doul  of  witchcraft.  There  has  been  a  little  discussion  con- 
oernin"-  the  salting  down  of  snails  for  future  use.  About 
ten  years  ago  a  paragraph  appeared  concerning  a  poor 
woman,  who,  during  a  hard  winter,  fed  her  children  on 
snails  which  she  had  salted  down  in  a  barrel ;  she  kept  her 
youngsters  in  health  at  a  time  when  other  food  was  too 
dear  for  her  scanty  resources.  A  question  arose  whether 
salt  would  not  melt  the  snails  away  ?  Some  persons  asserted 
that  it  would  not ;  and  cited  the  case  of  the  wife  of  an  Irish 
gravel  digger,  at  Blackheath,  who  systematically  salted 
down  snails  as  food  for  her  children.  Others  stated  that 
the  snails  cannot  be  sailed  down  directly,  but  that  they 
may  be  scalded,  then  drawn  out  of  the  shells  like  periwin- 
kles, and  salted  when  the  shells  have  been  thrown  aside. 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  Normandy.  Even  if  they  were  to 
melt  down,  however,  the  pulp  would  still  be  available  as  a 
kind  of  soup,  coddled  up  with  milk  or  other  accompani- 
ments. 

In  Continental  countries  snail  eating  is  much  better  un- 
derstood, much  more  systematically  managed,  than  in  Eng- 
land. A  newspaper  correspondent,  retailing  the  gossip  of 
Rome,  recently  said  :  "  A  very  extraordinary  article  of  diet 
agreeable  to  Roman  palates,  has  just  come  into  season.  In 
the  morning  shrill  voices  call  through  the  streets  '  Lumac- 
che  I  belle  lumacche!'  and  countrywomen,  with  large  bas- 
kets of  freshly  gathered  snails,  are  to  be  seen  stalking  along 
and  surrounded  every  now  and  then  by  early  housekeepers, 
who  either  boil  the  snails,  shells  and  all,  making  minestra 
of  them,  or,  having  attained  superior  skill  in  cookery,  stew 
the  creatures,  season  them,  and  fry  in  oil." 

The  snail  dealers  are  not  content  with  collecting  the 
corkscrew  individuals  wherever  they  may  happen  to  see 
them ;  they  proceed  more  systematically,  and  keep  up 
snail  gardens  or  snail  preserves  ;  it  is  really  snail  culture, 
analoi'ous  in  some  degree  to  the  oyster  culture  of  England 
and  France.  In  the  Voralberg,  a  bit  of  the  Tyrol  that 
juts  in  like  a  wedge  between  Bavaria  and  Switzerland, 
there  are  regular  snail  gardens  intended  to  subserve  the 
twofold  purpose  of  ridding  the  farmers  of  a  nuisance,  and 
providing  an  article  of  food  for  such  human  beings  as  can 
relish  it."  In  various  parts  of  the  canton  or  district,  during 
two  or  three  summer  months,  the  gardens,  hedges,  coppices, 
woods,  and  damp  places  are  thoroughly  examined  by  boys 
and  girls,  who  collect  the  snails,  and  deposit  them  in  small 
plots  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Each  of  these 
plots  forms  a  dry  garden  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  free 
from  trees  and  shrubs,  and  having  a  moat  or  running 
water  all  round  it.  The  plot  is  covered  with  little  heaps 
of  twigs  of  the  mountain  pine,  mixed  lightly  with  moss  ; 
these  heaps  are  placed  at  regular  distances  apart.  The 
snails  creep  into  them  for  shelter  alike  against  the  cold  of 
ni<'ht  and  the  heat  of  mid-day  sun.  When  this  shelter  is 
lessened  by  the  decaj  of  the  small  leaves  on  the  twigs,  the 
heaps  are  furbished  up  with  a  new  supply.  Every  day  the 
snails  are  fed  with  cabbage  leaves  and  grass,  receiving  an 
extra  allowance  in  damp  weather.     When  harvest  is  over, 


and  winter  shows  signs  of  approaching,  they  rc'gularly  bur- 
row themselves  in  the  heaps,  and  (figuratively  f^peaking) 
tuck  in  snugly  for  the  winter.  The  water,  after  flowing  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  plot,  escapes  by  one  outlet  only; 
and  at  this  outlet  the  moat  is  guarded  by  a  grating. 

The  snails  often  tumble  into  the  wa'er  while  crawling 
about  their  domain,  or  get  into  it  somehow  or  other,  and 
are  carried  by  the  stream  towards  the  grating  ;  this  is 
examined  every  morning,  and  all  the  wanderers  taken 
back  to  their  garden.  When  the  snails  have  sealed  them- 
selves up,  they  are  collected  for  the  market,  packed  in 
perforated  boxes  lined  with  straw.  According  to  the 
plentifulness  of  the  grass  and  cabbage  crop,  each  plot  or 
garden  may  contain  from  fifteen  to  forty  thousand  snails, 
some  of  which  come  to  grief  before  the  summer  is  over; 
but  the  majority  are  destined  to  the  honor  of  appearing  on 
the  dinner-table  or  supper-table  of  the  South  Tyrolese 
inhabitants,  who  greatly  relish  them.  The  s}stem  is  cer- 
tainly a  commendable  one,  seeing  that  it  brings  to  an 
available  market  what  would  otherwise  be  a  nuisance  and 
source  of  lass  to  the  husbandman. 

There  is  another  characteristic  for  which  the  snail  claims 
attention,  a  claim  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  know  very 
little  about  it.  The  snail,  according  to  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers, discovered  or  invented  the  electric  telegraph  ;  nay, 
he  is  the  electric  telegraph,  in  his  own  proprr  though 
somewhat  crooked  person.  About  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  this  matter  was  much  talked  about,  especially  in 
France.  We  in  England  contented  ourselves  with  the 
designation  Sympathetic  Snails  ;  but  our  energetic  neigh- 
bors across  the  Channel  rushed  into  science  at  once,  and 
talked  of  the  Telegraphe  Escargotique.  The  assertion  or 
opinion  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  that  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  including  snails,  when  brought  into  contact, 
become  afiected  by  an  identity  of  function  and  movement. 
This  identity,  it  was  alleged,  would  continue  after  the 
creatures  were  separated ;  inasmuch  that  if  you  touched 
the  head  of  one  the  other  would  feel  it  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  would  show  some  kind  of  movement  in  the 
head;  if  you  touched  either  one  on  the  tail,  the  tail  of  the 
other  would  manifest  more  or  less  agitation ;  and  so  on. 
The  practical  application  of  this  would  be  the  construction 
of  a  code,  alphabet,  or  vocabulary  of  signals,  giving  to 
each  movement  of  the  animal  a  definite  meaning.  And 
thus  we  might  make  a  snail  telegraph  —  the  slowest  of 
animals  employed  to  convey  the  quickest  of  messages. 

The  late  Doctor  William  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  noticed  this  matter 
in  his  letters  on  Animal  Magnetism.  He  alike  avoided 
belief  and  scepticism ;  he  had  not  tested  the  subject  by 
experiment,  and  therefore  could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  ot 
the  statements ;  while  he  guarded  himself  on  the  other 
hand  from  attributing  either  falsehood  or  stupidity  to  the 
snail  advocates.  It  appears  that  Messrs.  AUix  and  Benoit, 
two  Frenchmen,  made  observations  separately,  and  then 
agreed  to  work  together.  They  had  two  sets  of  snails, 
each  set  comprising  as  many  as  there  are  letters  in  the 
French  alphabet,  one  particular  snail  to  one  particular 
letter.  Each  pair  (say  A)  had  been,  as  asserted,  brought 
into  contact  in  Paris ;  and  each  thereby  acquired  the  in- 
stinctive or  involuntary  power  of  trembling  or  moving 
whenever  the  other  was  touched,  however  far  ofi"  it  might 
be.  Another  pair,  similarly  brought  into  contact,  might 
be  made  to  denote  B,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alphabet. 
One  complete  set  was  carried  over  to  America  to  com- 
mence a  telegraph  system  in  which  cables  and  wires 
would  be  alike  dispensed  with. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  in  French  pamphlets 
and  newspapers,  referred  to  by  Doctor  Gregory,  the  tele- 
graphing was  thus  managed.  When  a  word  was  to  be 
transmitted  from  Paris,  the  snail  belonging  to  the  first 
letter  was  brought  by  some  kind  of  galvanic  apparatus 
(not,  so  tar  as  we  can  find,  clearly  described)  into  a  staie 
of  disturbance.  The.  partner  or  companion  snail  in 
America  at  once  sympathized,  or  received  the  same  kind 
of  galvanic  shock,  and  exhibited  the  same  kind  of  disturb- 
ance.     This,  however,  could  not  be   ascertained  without 
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testinjr.  In  order  to  apply  a  test,  the  ojKsiator  in  America 
touched  all  bis  snails  in  succesfion  with  a  small  apparatus; 
'  one  of  them  alone  was  affected  in  a  particular  way ;  and 
the  operator  at  once  inferred  that  the  companion  of  that 
one  was  being  touched  or  in  some  way  operated  on  in 
Paris.  He  knew  the  alphabetical  names  or  equivalents  of 
all  his  own  snails :  he  noted  which  amon^r  them  was 
affected,  and  he  hence  inferred  what  letter  his  colleague 
in  Paris  wished  to  transmit.  And  so  on  through  all  the 
successive  letters  and  words  of  the  message. 

"Now  all  this,"  said  the  learned  professor,  "  may  appear 
at  first  sight  absurd  and  ridiculous.  I  confess  it  appeared 
so  to  me  when  I  first  heard  of  it ;  but  when  I  recollected 
all  I  had  seen  of  sympathy  in  men,  all  that  was  known 
about  sympathy  in  the  lower  animals,  and  when  I  read  the 
account  given  by  Monsieur  Allix,  a  gentleman  well  versed 
in  science,  of  the  successful  experiments  at  which  he  had 
assisted,  I  perceived  that  the  only  difficulty  lay  in  admit- 
ting the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  sympathy  of  snails ;  and 
that,  this  being  i»ranted,  all  the  rest  was  not  only  possible 
but  easy.  Now  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  habits 
of  snails ;  and  surely  I  am  not  entitled  to  dispute  facts, 
thus  attested,  without  some  investigation  into  them.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  alleged  sympathy  is  impossible."  He 
admitterl  that  a  verification  of  the  statements  would  re- 
quire full  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments 
had  been  carried  on.  He  credited  the  inventors  wiih  ten 
years'  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he 
waited  for  further  information  before  he  could  judge  con- 
cerning it.  Supposing  all  to  come  out  right  and  square, 
he  was  justified  in  adding,  "It  will  certainly  be  very  re- 
markable if  a  snail  telegraph  should  come  into  action, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial  slowness  of  the  animal 
concerned,  should  rival  in  rapidity  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  surpass  it  in  security,  inasmuch  as  thero  are  no  wires 
to  be  cut  by  an  enemy  ;  besides  being  infinitely  less  costly, 
since  no  solid  tangible  means  of  communication  are  re- 
quired, all  that  is  needed  being  the  apparatus  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  and  the  properly  prepared  snails." 

Exactly  so;  but  where  is  the  snail  telegraph?  Trans- 
atlantic companies  have  spent  millions  of  money  on  cables 
since  Doctor  Gregory  wrote;  and  they  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  make  use  of  our  shelly  friends  as  substitutes, 
if  promises  had  been  duly  followed  by  performances.  But, 
telegraph  or  not,  the  snail  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  concern- 
ing whose  doings  and  qualities  we  have  much  to  learn. 


THE   OLD  CHAPEI^MASTER. 

BY  WALTER   THORNBURY. 
I.    THE   CATHEDttAL   ORGAN-LOFT. 

I  HAD  just  finished  my  work  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  on  my  way  home  resolved  to  run  into  the  cathedral 
and  see  my  old  landlord  and  music-master,  Herr  Zadaka, 
so  that  if  the  service  was  over  I  might  walk  home  with  him. 
I  had  been  now  ten  months  in  Ratisbon,  and  in  that  time 
had  contrived  to  learn  a  little  counterpoint,  a  good  deal  of 
thorough  bass,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  either  of  love. 
Perhaps  my  progress  io  the  latter  passion  was  aided  by  the 
fact  that  I  preferred  seeing  my  own  likeness  photographed 
small  in  the  blue  eyes  of  Friiulein  Zadaka  to  the  conning 
over  the  masses  of  Palestrina  and  the  elaborate  composi- 
tions of  the  older  masters.  It  is  also  possible  that  this  sud- 
den desire  of  mine  for  a  walk  with  the  old  chapel-master 
might  have  been  increased  by  the  probability  of  Lisa  being 
up  in  the  organ-lofl  with  him. 

The  congregation  had  already  dispersed  ;  and  as  I  met 
them  streaming  across  the  great  square,  I  felt  sure  that 
Zadaka  would  be  putting  by  his  music  and  starting  home- 
wards by  the  time  1  rea<:hed  the  cathedral.  It  was  sunset, 
and  a  great  flood  of  light  was  streaming  in  through  the 
western  door  and  windows  as  I  entered,  irradiating  tomb 
and  pillar,  and   spreading  across  the  floor  of  the  nave  a 


broad  band  of  glori'  us  radiance  like  a  cloth  of  gold  laid 
down  for  some  emf>eror'8  coronation.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  church  except  one  acolyte  in  a  white  surplice,  who  was 
removing  some  tall  silver  candlesticks  from  a  side  altar. 
All  at  once  the  organ  broke  out  with  a  great  volume  of  re- 
joicing tound,  and  a  portion  of  Palestrina's  fine  mats, 
**  Stella  quam  viderant  Magi,"  was  poured  forth  with  splen- 
did power,  and  a  spirit  of  devotion  worthy  of  the  compoMr 
himself.  I  wa«  so  delighted  that  I  ran  under  the  organ- 
lofl  and  clapped  my  hands,  just  a«  the  ereat  deluge  of 
music  ha<l  subsided  to  a  mere  calm  ripple  of  harmony,  pure 
and  tweet  at  a  maiden's  hymn. 

An  old  gray  head  crowned  by  a  black-velret  cap,  a  head 
worthy  of  Titian's  painting,  looked  out  between  the  crim- 
son curtains  of  the  organ-loft,  and  a  voice  cried,  — 

"  Ha  I  my  lieber  Karl,  it  is  you,  then,  who  applaud  th« 
old  Chapel-master.  Come  up  here,  and  I  will  may  von  % 
finer  bit  than  that  from  the  '  Sicut  cervus  desiderat  (As 
the  heart  pants  for  the  water  springs).  Come  up,  my  dear 
son.     I  want  you  to  hear  this  hautVray  stop." 

I  sprang  up  the  old  stairs  with  the  agility  of  three-and- 
twenty,  and  was  in  a  moment  by  Zadaxa's  side,  studying 
the  passage  in  the  old  music-book,  with  which  he  was  so 
enraptured. 

Again  he  played  a  glorious  passage  from  the  mass  he  had 
mentioned,  till  a  stray  gleam  of  sunset  fell  on  his  forehead, 
and  transformed  him  into  a  saint  singing  in  paradise  to  the 
glory  of  God.     His  eyes  glowed  with  renewed  youth  as  he 

Eressed  the  deep-yellow  keys,  till  the  music  pealed  around 
im,  and  made  the  very  planks  under  our  feet,  and  the  carved 
cherubim  above  us,  vibrate  Hgain.  Ix)ng  processional  pas- 
sages, like  the  tramp  of  armies ;  bright  caroUings,  as  of 
welcoming  angels  ;  stormy  fugues  full  of  rude  thunder  and 
the  conflict  of  warring  hosts  ;  groans  of  sorrow,  as  from  ex- 
piring saints ;  then  a  radiant  peaceful  ending,  like  the  sub- 
siding of  a  tempest ;  with  finally  an  outburst  of  delight,  as 
from  the  golden  doors  of  heaven  thrown  open  to  greet  the 
great  army  of  earth's  martyrs.  As  the  last  note  finished 
and  the  organ  slowly  subsided  into  rest,  the  old  man,  worn 
out  by  the  vehemence  of  his  own  passion,  closed  the  book, 
rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  covered  his  eyes  from  the 
rich  light  that  now  fell  upon  them.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two,  as  I  chattered  about  the  doings  of  the 
morning —  the  pedantry  of  one  master  and  the  cleverness 
of  another. 

"  And  that  Steiger,  does  he  ever  Ulk  of  me  to  you  ?  " 
said  Zadaka  abruptly,  watching  me  as  I  replied. 

"  Steiger  I  " 

"  Yes,  Steiger.  I  see  he  has  —  yon  color.  Tell  me  what 
he  said.'' 

"  That  you  seemed  like  a  man  who  had  committed  some 
crime,  living  so  apart,  and  that  no  one  knew  your  antece- 
dents." 

"  He  said  that  ?  Yes,  because  he  tried  to  be  organist 
here  in  this  cathedral,  and  I  beat  him  in  open  competi- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  no  one  cares  what  Steiger  says :  his  blood  is  as 
black  as  ink,  and  he  is  as  full  of  malice  as  a  melon  is  of 
seeds.  We're  going  to  give  him  a  cats*  concert  the  last 
night  before  the  vacation  —  such  a  one,  with  sixteen  trom- 
bones and  double  tongs-and-poker  chorus." 

"  Committed  a  crime  1  "  mused  the  old  man.  "  Com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  because  I  live  apart.  He  did  not  say 
what  crime  ?  " 

"  No.  Oh,  don't  think  again  of  such  a  fellow  as  that. 
He  hates  every  one." 

"  Do  you  not  hear  a  footstep  in  the  nave  ?  "  said  Zadaka, 
as  he.  drew  back  the  curtains  and  looked  down  anxiously 
into  the  nave,  where  the  broad  roadway  of  light  still  lin- 
gered. 

"  No,  I  hear  nothing  ;  we  are  alone  here.  I  saw  the  last 
chorister  boy  go  out  as  you  were  playing  the  *  Sicut  cer- 
vus.' " 

"  Don't  you  see  some  one  entering  at  the  west  door  ?  " 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  There,  by  the  monument  of  the  Seven  Merchants." 

"  No,  I  see  no  one." 
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"  Not  there  by  the  pulpit  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  look  to  the  left  pillar  —  I  mean  there  to  the  right. 
Look  !  it  is  crossing  towards  the  light  on  the  floor." 

I  looked,  and  there  truly,  across  the  great  golden  band 
of  light,  I  saw  a  thin  youthful  figure  dressed  in  black,  with 
a  face  turned  from  us,  pass  slowly  towarils  the  east  door. 

"  There,  there  ! "  said  the  old  man,  with  a  painful  ex- 
pression of  apprehension.  "  You  see  it  now  ;  I  am  not 
dreaming  —  it  is  he  !  You  see  it !  "  and  he  hid  his  eyes 
and  bent  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  It  is  only  some  chance  visitor,"  I  said  ;  "  I  will  run 
down  and  tell  him  the  cathedral  is  closing,  or  he  may  be 
locked  in." 

I  ran  down  in  a  moment,  but  no  one  was  there.  I  called ; 
no  one  answered.  I  ran  from  the  east  door  to  the  west. 
No.  I  looked  into  the  choir  —  there  was  no  one.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  there  had  been  quite  time  for  a  stranger  pass- 
ing by  to  enter,  cross  towards  the  east  door,  return,  and 
leave  before  I  had  descended  the  stairs ;  and  that  was  the 
explanation  I  gave  of  what  Zadaka  evidently  was  inclined 
to  consider  as  a  supernatural  appearance,  without  any  more 
ground  than  his  own  excited  and  perhaps  morbid  imagina- 
tion. 

Just  then  I  heard  the  sweetest  little  voice  call,  "  Herr 
Papa,  Herr  Papa,  where  are  you  ?  "  It  was  Lisa.  I  ran 
forward  to  meet  her,  and  we  ran  up  the  organ-stairs  to- 
gether.    Herr  Zadaka  had  fainted  1 

II.    THE    TEMPTATION. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  that  evening  in  the 
organ-loft,  and  I  had  grown  into  a  musician  of  some  skill, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  had  developed  what  my  enthusiastic 
fellow-students  were  kind  enough  to  term  "  a  genius  for 
composition."  My  ideas  were  crude,  no  doubt,  and  imita- 
tive, but  they  came  fast,  and  I  found  in  myself  an  ability 
to  select  and  marshal  them.  They  seemed  to  take  shape ; 
and  while  men  more  clever  than  myself,  certainly  more  sci- 
entific, were  wasting  their  time  on  drawing-room  music,  I 
always  kept  in  view  the  one  settled  purpose  of  my  life  — 
original  composition.  Opera-writing,  as  admitting  of  great 
play  of  imagination,  and  embracing  almost  every  style  of 
composition,  was  the  path  I  had  selected  to  fame ;  and  the 
crown  Beethoven  and  Mozart  had  striven  for  no  one  but 
pedants  and  cantankerous  fools  like  Steiger  could  dare  to 
despise.  I  had  begun  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  with  a  fair  story  interwoven  ;  my  love  for  Lisa 
had  inspired  me  for  the  work.  I  poured  into  it  all  my 
love  for  her.  That  first  passion,  that  never  burns  again  so 
purely  and  so  brightly,  gave,  I  thought,  a  tenderness  and 
truth  to  the  love  passages  that  I  might  never  be  able  again 
to  represent  with  such  Italian  passion  and  sustained  vigor. 
For  my  next  opera  I  might  take  the  Cenci  or  Manfred"  or 
6ome  deeper  or  darker  subject,  and  throw  into  that  the  am- 
bition of  riper  years  ;  but  love,  love  I  had  decided  should 
be  the  master-spring  of  this  my  first  work.  I  toiled  on, 
selecting  and  rejecting,  throwing  away  much,  but  only  to 
dig  still  deeper  for  the  gold.  I  wrote  first  a  general 
sketch,  taking  special  pains  to  blend  harmoniously  together 
the  melodies  with  which  I  interspersed  it.  With  falherly 
care,  my  old  master,  Zadaka,  guided  my  effort  and  directed 
my  callow  judgment.  Some  of  my  finest  things  he  thought 
too  fine,  and  almost  with  tears  in  my  eyes  cut  them  ruth- 
lessly out  with  that  too  ready  pen  of  his,  and  with  sweep- 
ing red  lines  that  pained  me  almost  like  gashes  across  my 
flesh.  Here  some  phrase  that  I  had  carelessly  struck  off 
grew,  under  his  care,  into  a  duet  whose  charms  he  insisted 
on.  Many  midnight  hours  we  heard  together  the  great 
cathedral  clock  hammer  its  nails  into  Time's  coffin;  many 
happy  mornings  we  tried  over  songs  till  their  last  finish 
could  be  obtained,  and  they  flowed  off  my  violin  like  silk 
from  a  polished  reel.  With  all  the  fire  of  youth  about  me, 
perseverance  enough  to  hew  down  mountains,  yet  patience 
scarcely  enough  to  level  a  molehill,  I  should  have  sunk  un- 
der the  apparently  hopeless  task,  had  not  the  good  old 
Mentor  aided   my  faltering  steps   and   cheered   me   with 


kindly  draughts  of  flattery  and  hope.  Here  I  was  too 
rococo;  there  too  modern;  this  quartette  was  flimsy;  that 
chorus  a  mere  shout,  such  as  you  hear  in  Tyrole.se  taverns 
among  the  woodmen ;  this  part  was  too  noisy  ;  that  too 
slight.  O  Romeo  and  Juliet,  thy  sufferings  —  noble  pair 
of  lovers  —  were  as  nothing  to  mine.  That  buzzing  pas- 
sage ot  the  violins  to  express  the  flies  at  the  warm  edge  of 
a  summer  wood,  that  trill  of  ni<ihtingales  in  the  balcony 
scene,  cost  me  more  torture  before  it  got  right  than  ever 
the  Egyptians  suffered,  or  than  Philomel  herself  ever  en- 
dured. Cellini  himself  never  took  more  pains  to  weld  and 
fuse  and  rivet  together  the  junctions  of  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara's  engraved  armor  than  I  did  to  blend  the  love  of  the 
moonlight  scene  (nearly  half  hautboys),  and  the  terror  of  the 
charnel  house,  where  the  double  basses  groaned  and  mur- 
mured. How  Zadaka  glowed  with  triumph  when  1  finished 
the  scene  in  the  balcony  with  passages  of  serenade  music 
dying  off  in  the  distance,  aurgling  nightingale  trills,  and 
then  a  far-off  shout  of  revellers  !  How  Lisa  bent  over  till 
I  could  feel  the  soft  warmth  of  her  cheek,  to  sing  us  the 
notes  for  the  dance !  and  how  Zadaka's  old  friend,  the 
Cure,  struck  in  with  the  bass  of  the  quarrelling  scene  that 
opens  the  opera  !  I  made  love  to  Lisa  in  Romeo's  songs, 
and  it  was  the  evening  after  practising  a  duet  of  the  two 
lovers,  that  I  first  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  and  heard  her 
sob-like  murmurs,  which  meant  she  loved  me  once  and  for- 
ever. If  Zadaka  had  ever  been  ambitious  and  envious,  as 
he  used  to  say  he  had  been  in  old  days  at  Vienna,  when  he 
was  the  bosom-friend  of  Mozart,  he  had  certainly  grown  a 
different  man  now.  He  was  never  tired  of  practising  and 
hearing  my  opera.  When  I  sat  down  and  played  my  pet 
bits,  he  stood  with  his  great  china  pipe,  like  the  very  god 
of  music  and  Rhadamanthus  rolled  into  one  ;  and  when 
Lisa  sang  Juliet's  songs,  he  stood  and  listened  like  Orpheus 
in  the  Elygian  Fields,  when  Eurydice  sings  to  him  of  their 
past  sorrows  and  their  present  joys. 

One  summer  evening  we  were  seated  under  the  vine 
outside  the  garden  window,  he  with  his  pipe,  I  with  my 
violin,  and  Lisa  singing  inside  at  the  piano  which  stood 
near  the  window.  It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  lamp  was 
not  lit.  A  nightingale,  jealous  of  Lisa,  was  preluding  on 
the  linden  in  the  garden. 

"  Ob,  Karl,"  said  Lisa,  as  she  concluded  the  song  with  a 
shake  that  seemed  to  defy  the  nightingale,  and  to  have 
stolen  all  its  harmony,  "  that  is  so  beautiful  1  You  will  be 
a  second  Mozart.  Now  you  shall  have  some  coffee.  I'll 
go  and  get  the  lamp,  although  you  haven't  been  polite 
enough  to  give  me  an  encore." 

"  Lisa !  "  I  said  ;  but  she  ran  up-stairs,  laughing. 

"  That  girl  loves  you,"  said  a  voice  close  to  my  ear.  It 
was  Zadaka's.  "  There  was  love  in  that  voice  and  in  yours 
—  but  you  do  not  want  me  to  tell  you  that  —  youth  and 
love,  they  are  one.  There  is  a  tone  of  voice  that  love 
only  can  produce,  it  cannot  be  assumed  ;  the  greatest  ac- 
tress cannot  learn  those  tones.  It  is  the  heart  speaking, 
and  the  heart  alone  can  produce  that  perfect  harmony." 

"  How  can  I  deny  I  love  her  V  "  I  stammered,  blushing 
crimson  in  the  dark. 

"  It  is  that  love  that  has  raised  you  to  genius.  I  felt 
sure  it  was  ;  and  I  love  you  for  loving  her.  But  mind  you 
marry  me  with  her  ;  for  to  part  would  be  impossible.  My 
dark  moments  then  would  overwhelm  me; "  his  hand  pressed 
my  arm,  and  I  felt  it  tremble;  "it  is  all  I  can  do  now 
sometimes  not  to  yield  to  despair.  I  have  been  ambitious ; 
very  ambitious  ;  yet  here  I  am  in  old  age  a  poor,  forgotten 
music-master,  drudging  at  the  Philistine's  wish  and  bear- 
ing proud  fools'  insults." 

"  But  your  art  consoles  you."    I  tried  to  cheer  him. 

"  It  is  your  success  consoles  nic,  my  son,  and  the  love 
that  has  sprung  up  like  a  beautiful  spring  flower  between 
you  and  Lisa.  But  you  must  succeed  before  I  can  give 
her,  who  is  the  core  of  my  heart,  to  you.  You  must  some 
day,  too,  hear  my  story  ;  perhaps  then  you  will  care  less 
for  Lisa." 

•'  I  love  you  as  a  father,"  I  said  fervidly.  "  No  misfor- 
tunes of  yours  can  lessen  that  love." 

"  If  we  can  only  get  the  government  director  to  grant  a 
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Dublic  rehearsal  for  your  opt-ra,  it  is  certain  of  success. 
Loolc :  is  there  nut  Bomething  moving  down  that  hazel 
walk  —  something  dark  ?  " 

I  looked,  but  saw  nothing  but  the  glow-worms  on  a  hazel 
bank.  All  beyond  was  now  dark,  and  the  only  sound  was 
a  faint  rustle  of  the  leaves. 

"  You  are  sure  you  see  nothine  ?  " 

"  Yes."  ^ 

"  Ah,  pardon  me,  I  am  old,  and  shaken  in  nerves,  and 
have  been  overworking  at  my  '  History  of  Sacred  Music' 
Now  listen  :  I  cannot,  must  not,  give  Lisa  to  you  till  your 
income  is  secure.  Public  success  can  alone  secure  it  —  you 
must  succeed.  Look  at  me  :  my  life  is  the  result  of  imper- 
fect success,  or  rather  of  success  obtained  by  wrong  means. 
But  I  must  not  talk  of  that  now.  Again  that  piercing  pain 
in  my  head  I  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  with  the  voice  of 
experience  that  has  become  prophetic,  that  there  are  still 
crudities  in  your  opera." 

A  pang  went  through  me.  Was  I  to  again  rearrange 
the  overture  ? 

"  There  is  a  certain  sense  of  immaturity  in  parts  which 
you  cannot  see,  and  therefore  cannot  amend.  This  solo  is 
delicious,  that  duet  is  charming ;  and  yet  there  is  no  in- 
comparable solo  and  no  duet  so  irresistible  as  to  make  the 
whole  theatre  rise,  as  they  did  at  Papageno's  song  in  the 
'  Magic  Flute.'  One  spice  more,  one  grain  of  something, 
would  secure  to  you  fame,  fortune,  and  Lisa." 

I  trembled  at  these  words,  and  felt  some  strange  tempta- 
tion to  evil  creeping  over  me.  I  was  sure  that  the  spirit 
of  evil  was  urging  me  to  something  that  would  poison  all 
my  life,  and  covering  the  temptation  with  prizes  of  love 
and  ambition  almost  irresistible. 

A  shudder  passed  from  ray  heart  to  every  limb.  I  did 
not  answer. 

Zadaka  went  on  in  a  low  monotonous  voice,  that  seemed 
like  a  voice  in  a  dream.  "  This  opportunity  lost,  you  will 
lose  courage,  and  sink  into  the  mere  mechanists  with  whom 
you  study,  and  whose  faults  I  have  striven  hard  to  guard  you 
from." 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  The  solid  ground  under  me 
seemed  to  have  turned  into  a  trap-door  and  let  me  through. 
I  murmured  some  broken  reproaches,  some  half  groans, 
half  complaints  that  he  should  have  encouraged  me  so 
far  on  the  ocean,  and  now  left  me  adrift,  soon  to  be  a 
wreck. 

"  Nay,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  let  not  your  heart  sink. 
There  is  genius  in  your  work,  but  you  know  not  the  public 
as  I  do  —  it  is  a  beast  all  eyes  and  ears,  but  without  brains. 
They  will  hear  you  are  young,  and  perhaps  give  but  a 
faint  and  uncertain  welcome  ;  so  that  your  opera  mav  not 
be  recognized  as  a  remarkable  work  till  yon  are  gray- 
headed.  I  too  shall  leave  music  behind  me  that  will,  I 
think,  some  day  be  recognized ;  but  what  pleasure  will  my 
old  bones  feel  from  the  green  wreath  thrown  into  my 
grave  ?  You  may  one  day  lead  the  world ;  but  you  must 
make  this  first  success  sure." 

"  But  how  —  see  how  I  have  toiled!  what  delight  and 
youth  I  have  thrown  into  this  work  I     What  "  — 

At  this   juncture,  and  before   Zadaka  could  unfold  the 

f)lan  which  I  mistrusted,  Lisa  came  dancing  in  with  the 
amp,  and  began  to  open  the  chessboard. 

"  Now,  Karl ;  now,  dear  father,  Karl  and  I  are  going  to 
try  the  duet,  '  When  summer  eve  begins  to  weave.'" 

"  Lisa,"  said  her  father  gravely,  "  close  the  verandah 
door  for  a  short  time.  I  and  Karl  are  talking  about  some- 
thing  serious. 

Lisa  closed  the  door  with  the  sweet  unquestioning  obe- 
dience of  her  nature,  and  we  were  alone. 

"  How  am  I,  father  Zadaka,"  I  again  broke  out,  "  to  in- 
sure this  success  ?  J  have  flown  my  shaft.  I  have  done  my 
best.  I  cannot  wait  for  riper  judgment.  The  work  is 
the  fruit  of  youth,  and  I  offer  it  to  the  public  as  that.  How 
—  what"  — 

"  Youth,  youth,  always  dead  out  or  in  full  flame.     I  —  I 
am  the  great  musician  that   carry  the   spell.     Hear   me. 
Years  ago  I  was  a  fellow-student  and  bosom  friend  of  the  . 
great  Mozart.     He  gave  me  once,  as  the  greatest  treasure 


he  could  give,  a  half-written  opera  on  the  story  of  Fran- 
ceaca  di  Kimini.  It  contains  some  airs  as  exquisite  as  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote,  but  in  a  manner  unusual  with  him,  and 
more  resembling  Porpora.  i  value  these  as  a  very  portion 
of  my  soul.  I  propose  that  we  insert  three  of  the  best  of 
these  airs  into  your  opera." 

'*  Into  —  my  —  opera  1 "  —  Satan  himself  was  then  speak- 
ing to  me  in  the  darknesc,  —  "  Ilerr  Zadaka  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  say ;  I  have  no  scruples  in  deceiving  fools, 
who  would  let  vou  be  trodden  to  mud  under  their  feet 
without  nity.  insert  these  at  the  culminating  parta  of  your 
opera,  aud  one  or  two  crudiUea  to  give  them  a  reaemblaoce 
to  your  work,  let  them  rise  like  rockets  into  the  higher 
world  of  genius,  and  so  secure  fortune,  fame,  and  mjr  treaa- 
ure  at  one  grasp.  What  do  yoa  say  V  It  can  never  be 
discovered.' 

Lisa  tapped  at  the  window  impatiently. 

"  You  ao  not  answer." 

"  How  can  I  answer  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  have  at  this  moment  the  government  per- 
mission for  vou  to  rehearse  your  opera  ?  ** 

*'  I  should  still  make  the  same  answer." 

"  What  I  are  you  mad,  to  throw  yourself  down  the  preci- 
pice of  poverty  like  this?  Think  of  what  yoa  loee,  and 
answer. ' 

"  I  answer,"  said  I,  with  my  hand  on  the  door  into  the 
lighter  room,  "  that  I  will  never  obtain  even  such  prizes  by 
base  means.  You  would  not  have  employed  them  at  my  age. 
If  I  ever  wear  laurels,  they  shall  be  unstained.  It  shall  oe 
true  fame  or  none  that  I  win." 

And  as  I  said  this  I  threw  open  the  door  into  the  das* 
zling  light,  that  confused  me  for  an  instant,  and  stepped  as 
it  were  from  Hades  into  Heaven.  Lisa  ran  forwartl  with  a 
crown  of  jonquils  that  she  had  been  twisting  together,  and 
laughingly  crowned  my  head,  then  ran  and  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  played  the  first  bars  of  a  pompous  march  of  tri- 
umph from  "Judas  Maccabseus."  A  moment  aAer,  with 
all  ner  grace  and  strange  Undine-like  veerings  from  gayetj 
to  sadness,  she  leaped  up  and  threw  her  arms  round  her 
father's  neck. 

"  You  look  ill  to-night,  dear  father,"  she  said.  "  Doei 
he  not,  Karl?  He  is  working  too  hard  at  his  book.  Karl, 
you  must  help  me  burn  all  the  pens." 

"  I  have  been  anxious,  my  Lisa,  about  Karl  and  his  suc- 
cess." 

"  Karl's  success  1  why,  he  must  succeed.  Come,  papa, 
supper  is  ready  ;  and  the  Cur^  and  Babel schweitz  will  soon 
be  here  for  the  quartette  we  are  to  practife." 

The  family  group  at  the  supper-table  made  a  picture 
worthy  of  Meissonnier.  A  lettuce,  so  deliciously  cool  and 
green,  was  ready  in  the  bowl,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
the  epicurean  care  with  which  the  old  Chapel-master 
blended  the  salad.  The  open  piano,  the  sweet  face  of 
Lisa,  and  the  fine  Titian-like  head  of  Zadaka  were  re- 
flected in  miniature  in  the  round  mirror  on  the  wall.  The 
salad  was  just  ready,  and  Zadaka  was  tossing  it  round  with 
a  little  cry  of  triumph,  when  a  violent  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  in  burst  the  irrepressible  Babehchweitz,  his 
gooseberry  eyes  staring  wildly,  his  red  hair,  as  usual,  all  in 
a  rebellious  tangle.  He  dragged  with  him  the  gentle  old 
Curd,  his  uncle,  who  was  expostulating,  half  out  of  breath, 
at  the  rapidity  of  the  entrance. 

"  Heisa,  juchhei !  "  cried  Babelschweitz.  "  Such  news  ! 
Oh,  for  a  trombone  to  give  it  in  appropriate  music  I  Heisa 
for  Karl  Waldstein  !  The  permission  for  the  opera  has 
come.  It's  all  right,  it's  all  right  1  Oh,  for  ten  thousand 
bior  cannon  to  announce  the  wonderful  opera  of  Karl,  the 
great  young  Karl  1  " 

"  God  be  thanked  1  "  said  Zadaka. 

Lisa  burst  into  tears  of  joy. 

And  I  — what  did  I  do?  I  was  stunned.  I  sat  down 
and  buried  my  head  in  my  hands.  Oh,  if  I  should  fail  I 
"  Remember  Zadaka's  offer,"  whispered  a  voice.  Babel- 
schweitz danced  round  the  room  like  a  madman,  then 
poured  out  wild  cries  of  triumph  from  the  suffering  piano. 
It  was  a  coronation  day  for  me.  "  But,  ah  I  if  you  fail,  my 
son  1 '"  the  ugly  voice  kept  saying. 
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HI.       THE     CAF^    APOLLO. 

The  last  private  rehearsal  of  the  opera  by  the  students 
of  the  Conservatorium  was  an  overwhelming  success. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  of  victory  if  the  audience  was 
not  prfjuiliced  against  my  youth.  Babelschweitz  and  his 
friends  had  insisted  on  the  Apollo  Club,  to  which  we  both 
be'onored,  skiving  me  a  supper  in  the  private  room  of  the 
Cafe  Apollo,  the  great  resort  of  students  ;  and  old  Za- 
daka  was  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  evening.  I  think  from 
his  manner  he  was  glad  that  I  had  refused  to  do  what  I 
deemed  dishonorable,  and  had  trusted  to  myself  alone.  He 
seemed  now  to  have  little  doubt  of  my  success,  and  no 
trace  of  melancholy  or  disappointment  lingered  about  him. 
His  eyes  rested  with  kindly  humor  on  the  noisy  youno^  stu- 
dents, and  he  appeared  to  relish  their  wild  tricks,  their 
outrageous  enthusiasm,  and  to  enjoy  their  uproarious  sonws, 
with  aburd  choruses,  representing  the  cries  of  animals. 

The  supper  was  over,  so  were  the  part  songs  that  accompa- 
panied  each  toast,  and  we  were  all  pleasantly  cheered  with 
wine,  without  one  glass  too  much  having  yet  been  taken. 
Babelschweitz,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  tall  Swabian,  both 
hidden  under  the  same  sheet,  was  playing  the  Ghost  in 
"  Hamlet,"  and  answering  through  a  speaking  trumpet  the 
questions  of  the  Danish  Prince,  which  were  all  in  the 
squeakiest  falsetto. 

Bi  lows  of  laughter  were  rolling  through  the  room,  while 
an  impromptu  charivari  band  played  an  accompnniment  to 
this  extravagant  duet.  The  old  Cure  was,  after  great 
pressing,  just  pouring  out  the  third  glass  of  hock  (a  most 
Sardanapalian  act  of  revelry  in  him),  and  we  were  now 

Erepariug  for  an  impromptu  incantation  scene  from  "  Der 
'reischiitz,"  Babelschweitz  as  Zamiel,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Steiger  and  a  stranger  came  in,  and  took  their 
places,  without  greeting  any  one,  near  the  door. 

Steiger  was  never  a  pleasant  sort  of  person,  and  he 
looked  peculiarly  disagreeable  on  this  special  night.  He 
was  a  ferrety -faced  malevolent  man,  who  always  seemed  as 
if  he  were  going  to  bite  you — his  eyes  like  a  rat's,  his 
forehead  low,  his  complexion  yellow  with  bile,  his  dress 
sordid  and  careless,  his  walk  a  distorted  twist,  his  hands 
like  claws,  his  hair  like  dead  moss  ;  altogether  a  man  to 
avoid.  The  person  with  him  was  a  tall,  wiry  French  Jew 
man,  with  a  long  face  and  a  squint.  Envy  and  malevo- 
lence—  they  might  have  stood  for  types  of  those  passions, 
and  their  eyes  seemed  to  cast  a  baleful  influence  as  they 
passed  round  the  table,  provoking  from  every  one  sotto-voce 
expressions  of  dislike,  anger,  and  contempt. 

'•  Steiger,  old  fellow,"  said  Babelschweitz,  in  a  lull  of 
the  mad  merriment,  "  you  don't  look  well ;  lost  your  voi?e, 
quarrelled  with  your  tailor,  or  what  is  the  matter?  Pass 
him  the  bottle,  Klopfenheim." 

'♦  Herr  Steiger,"  said  Zadaka,  rising  with  dignity  and 
true  courtesy,  "the  Apollo  Club  drinks  to  you.  Gentle- 
men, I  propose  the  health  of  Herr  Steiger,  the  accomplished 
author  of'  First  Studies  for  the  Harpsichord.'  " 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  tremendous  "  vivas  "  and 
clashes  of  instruments,  but  Herr  Steiger  did  not  rise  to 
reply.  When  the  clamors  for  Steiger  actually  grew 
violent,  he  rose  slowly,  and  with  a  malignant  glance  at 
Zadaka. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Apollo  Club,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  to-night,  on  the  festival  in  honor  of  our  young 
genius  or  our  young  failure  of  the  future,  a  non-member  in 
the  chair,  and  more  especially  such  a  non  member.  I 
have  been  before  now  accused  of  uttering  slanders  against 
this  man  ;  of  trying,  it  was  implied,  to  lower  the  reputation 
of  a  rival.  1  had  my  own  reasons  for  those  accusations 
anrl  that  dislike.  I  have  found  from  the  friend  from 
Vienna  who  sits  beside  me,  that  this  man  goes  by  an  as- 
sumed name.  His  real  name  he  conceals,  and  why  ?  — 
because  it  has  been  disgraced." 

Zadaka  seemed  going  to  rush  at  his  enemy,  but  I  and 
Babelschweitz  restrained  and  consoled  him. 

•'  Ye«,  I  say  disgraced,  and  when  I  tell  you  his  infamous 
name,  you  will  know  that  he  is  the  incomparable  villain  who 
was  everywhere   believed  in  Vienna  to  have  poisoned  his 


friend  —  the  divine  Mozart  —  to  conceal  his  thefts  from 
him.     That  man,  Antonio  Salieri,  sits  there  before  you." 

My  blood  turned  icy  with  horror.  I  had  heard  of  such 
a  report  as  one  generally  believed  in  Vitnna ;  but  even  if 
it  was  true,  how  could  Zadaka  be  Salieri  ?  I  had  never 
even  heard  him  mention  Vienna.  He  had  always  spoken 
of  Mozart  with  a  love  that  bordered  on  idolatry,  and  a 
regret  that  was  almost  overwhelming.  I  urged  him  to  rise 
and  deny  this  dissraceful  calumny,  and  1,  with  my  own 
hands,  would  expel  and  challenge  this  slanderer. 

To  my  horror  Zadaka  stood  up.  but  he  regarded  me 
with  vacant  eyes,  and  uttered  only  incoherent  words.  He 
pointed  to  the  closed  door,  and  said,  — 

"  Who  is  that  man  in  black,  with  the  face  turned  from 
us,  who  is  entering  the  door?  He  asks  for  me;  he  turns  his 
face  1  it  is  Wolfgang  I  Wolfgang,  do  not  repulse  me !  I  am 
guilty.     It  is  I  —  I,  thy  friend  Franz  "  — 

And  as  he  said  these  terrible  words,  the  old  man  stag- 
gered a  step  forward  with  hands  upraised,  and  then  fell 
heavily  on  the  floor,  as  we  all  thought,  dead. 

"  See  now,"  said  Steiger,  "  if  I  calumniated  the  man. 
Karl  Waldstein,  you  were  well  saved  from  such  a  father-in- 
law." 

IV.      THE  REQUIEM. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  great  triumyih  of  my  opera,  the 
news  of  which  had  been  the  first  sounds  that  broke  on  the 
ear  of  the  old  man,  whose  consciousness  after  his  fit  at  the 
Cafe  Apollo  had  but  slowly  returned.  I  was  sitting  with 
him  one  bright  evening,  soon  after  his  return  to  reason,  and 
Lisa,  dear  Lisa,  to  whom  I  was  soon  to  be  married,  was 
gone  to  the  Cure  to  ask  him  to  come  and  read  to  her  father 
some  prayers  of  the  Church,  when  he  awoke,  and  seeing 
me,  sat  up,  and  begged  me  to  come  nearer  to  him.  I  came 
and  sat  by  the  bed,  holding  his  thin  white  hands. 

"  Ah,  my  son,  my  dear  son  I  "  he  said,  "you  did  right  to 
rebuke  my  sin  by  refusing  my  request  about  your  opera. 
You  need  not  tell  me  you  love  Lisa,  for  you  still  love  a 
poor  disgraced  wretch  like  me.  Ah,  you  have  a  good 
heart,  and  Heaven  will  smile  upon  you.  Although,  for  all 
you  know,  I  may  be,  as  perhaps  all  Ratisbon  now  thinks  me, 
the  murderer  of  Mozart,  yet  still  you  watch  and  guard  me 
with  a  faithful  love,  and  all  because  I  am  the  father  of 
Lisa." 

"  Not  for  that  alone,"  I  said. 

"  No,  you  are  grateful  to  me  for  what  I  taught  you. 
Alas!  what  can  talent  teach  genius?  But  I  am  no  mur- 
derer, so  you  need  not  shudder  when  1  touch  you.  My 
great  sin  was  one  of  ambition,  and  its  fruit  fell  on  me  and 
crushed  me  into  poverty  and  olDscurity.  My  time  on  earth 
is  but  short ;  hear  me  tell  the  tale  briefly.  I  and  Mozart 
were  fellow-students  and  dear  friends.  At  one  time  I  sur- 
passed him  on  the  harpsichord,  and  even  gained  a  prize  for 
which  he  failed.  A  year  later  he  flew  past  me  in  the  race, 
and  I  grew  envious.  Still  keeping  his  friendship,  I  raised 
secret  intrigues  to  drive  him  from  Vienna,  where  I  dreaded 
his  rivalry.  I  embittered  his  life,  I  helped  to  shorten  it.  I 
was  ambitious,  and  despair  made  me  long  for  his  death. 
At  last  his  heart  ceased  to  beat  with  its  full  activity.  I 
saw  him  grow  hectic,  in  his  eyes  came  a  strange  unnatural 
fire.  I  feared,  yet  I  rejoiced.  I  urged  him  to  fresh  studies, 
to  more  toil,  to  more  passionate  outbursts  of  his  art,  feeling 
that  he  was  doomed  to  early  death,  and  deceiving  myself 
with  the  thought,  inspired  by  Satan,  that  a  few  years  more 
would  raise  me  to  fame.  When  overpowered  with  fatigue, 
I  urged  him  to  more  wine  ;  unconscious  almost  of  my  own 
baseness.  I  see  now  my  great  wickedness,  and  how  near 
to  murder  the  devil  led  me.  At  last  that  fiery  soul  out- 
wore its  fragile  tenement  of  clay.  He  sank,  and  in  almost 
his  last  hours  he  gave  me  the  fatal  gift  of  two  unfinished 
operas,  the  works  of  his  youth.  Again  I  was  tempted,  and 
fell.  I  setup  openly,  as  an  imitator  of  my  dead  friend,  and 
wove  into  my  opera  the  airs  which  I  had  stolen  and  com- 
pleted. My  success  at  first  was  great.  At  la^t  some 
Steifjer  of  those  days,  jealous  of  me,  reported  that  I  used 
MSB.  of  Mozart.  Duplicates  of  two  airs  I  had  used  were 
found  at  Magdeburg,  and  my  secret  was  discovered.     Then 
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came  that  terrible  rumor,  and  I  changed  my  name  and  fled. 
Ah,  do  not  despise  me,  lieber  Karl.  I  have  Dinned  deeply, 
but  I  have  n^pented  deeply.  You  have  not  suilered  the 
temptations  that  I  underwent.  You  were  not  a  roan  of 
talent  and  ambition  (brushed  by  a  geniu'^  whom  you  had 
once  8urpas.<^ed — you  know  not  the  bitterneni  of  that. 
From  the  moment  I  btole  those  tboughto  of  Mozart's,  if 
I  had  written  the  music  they  sing  in  heaven,  I  could  never 
have  raised  myself  to  fame.  The  devil  templed  me,  and 
paid  me,  as  he  always  pays  his  victims,  in  base  money 
that  will  not  pass.  Ah,  my  son,  how  I  have  suffered  t 
How  can  I  wish  to  live  now  but  for  you  and  Lisa?  Where 
is  Lisa  ?  " 

"  She  is  gone  to  the  Curd's  ;  she  will  soon  return,  dear 
father." 

"  Say  that  again.  Yes,  I  have  been  a  father  to  you,  and 
have  loved  you  as  one.  You  will  not  forsake  me  I  You 
will  not  let  Steiger  come  here  to  insult  a  dying  man  ?  " 

"  If  the  beast  comes  in  here,  he  shall  go  out  by  that 
window." 

The  old  man  was  too  feeble  to  speak,  but  he  pressed  mj 
liand  in  gratitude. 

"  I  see  Lisa  and  the  good  old  Curd  coming  up  the  street. 
She  has  given  him  her  arm.     How  beautiful  she  looks  I " 

"  Thank  God  that  1  shall  see  her  again  before  1  die  I  I 
feel  a  strange  increasing  weight  at  my  heart.  I  feel  through 
the  darkness  for  the  outstretched  hand  of  God." 

As  I  watched  the  now  exhausted  man,  Lisa  and  the 
Curd  entered.  We  knelt  in  prayer  around  the  bed  of  the 
old  Chapel-master,  and  as  we  rose  he  blessed  and  embraced 
us  one  by  one. 

"Lisa,  my  darling,"  he  said  feebly,  "  go'into  the  inner 
room  and  i)lay  me  the  '  Requiem '  of  Mozart.  It  breathes  the 
very  soul  of  Christian  hope,  and  I  read  in  it  assurances  of 
forgiveness  and  of  peace.  Weep  not  for  me,  Lisa.  I  am 
happy  now.  The  guilt  has  been  li  ted  like  the  mill-stone 
from  my  heart.  I  am  at  peace  now.  Karl,"  and  he  joined 
our  hands,  "  lead  her  to  the  inner  room.  I  would  hear  some 
last  strains  of  the  music  that  I  have  loved  so  long.  The 
Curd  will  pray  with  me  here." 

Lisa  was  still  weeping ;  I  kissed  her,  and  sat  down  myself 
at  the  piano;  and  then  arose  like  an  emanation  the  glori- 
ous music  that  the  dying  composer  wrote  for  his  own  inter- 
ment. Strange  muffled  processions  full  of  despair  seemed 
to  pace  past  me  through  a  world  full  of  suffering  and  sor- 
row. Every  variety  of  humnn  grief  the  poet  thinker  had 
embodied  in  those  awful  strains,  broken  by  loud  wailings 
and  passionate  outbursts  of  grief;  but  by  degrees  the 
music  rat  Ited  into  light,  and  there  difTused  itself  throughout 
the  Requiem  glimpses  of  ineffable  brightness.  Through 
the  open  doors  of  the  tomb  we  saw  the  widening  glory  of 
the  heaven  where  tears  are  wiped  away  from  every  eye.  I 
had  paused  for  a  moment  in  a  sudden  relapse  of  grief, 
when  a  suppressed  cry  and  a  low  call  from  the  Curd  aroused 
both  me  and  Lisa. 

We  hurried,  and  found  the  Curd  striving  in  vain  to  keep 
the  old  man  in  bed.  He  seemed  wandering.  His  eyes 
were  anxious  but  joyful  in  expression  ;  he  was  stretching 
out  his  arms  towards  the  door. 

"  Do  you  not  see  him  ?  "  he  said.  "  There  is  Wolfgang 
there.  Why  do  you  not  greet  him,  Lisa,  Karl,  Feinhart  ? 
He  is  no  longer  in  funeral  clothes,  his  face  is  bright  with 
the  glory  of  heaven  :  and  see,  he  smiles  and  holds  his  hand 
out  to  me.     Cruel,  cruel,  not  to  let  me  grasp  it  I  " 

"  Dear  father,"  I  said,  "you  only  dream  ;  there  is  no  one 
there.     See,  I  will  open  the  door." 

I  opened  the  door,  and  the  evening  sun  from  the  garden 
burst  in  as  if  a  god  had  entered.  As  it  deluged  the  room, 
the  great  flood  of  holy  brightness  fell  full  across  the  bed  of 
the  dying  man. 

"  Yes,  there  he  passes  away  into  the  light,  smiling  and 
beckoning  to  me.  I  am  forgiven,  I  am  free.  The  journey 
to  the  bright  city  has  begun.  Farewell,  Lisa,  core  of  my 
heart!  Farewell,  lieber,  lieber  Karl;  Heav.  n  bless  and 
guide  you  as  it  has  ever  done!  Farewell,  dear  brother! 
Wolfgang,  dear  Wolfgang,  I  follow  I  " 

Then  the  head  sank  ;  a  change  passed  over  the  face.     It 


was  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  The 
old  Chapel- master  lav  dead  in  the  soft  evening  light,  and 
in  the  full  glory  of  ibe  luniet  we  knelt  round  the  bed  and 
prayed  for  the  paulng  loaL 
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To  the  average  English  underttaoding  the  typical 
arcbsolo^ist  or  antiquarian  most  be  a  sore  puxsle,  or  at 
least  be  would  be  a  tore  puzzle  if  the  ftveimge  Engliah 
underktaoding  ever  troubled  itself  to  try  to  aoeoont  for  th* 
existence  of  anything  that  is  not  more  or  leu  a  reprodaction 
of  itself.  And  the  average  Rogllsbman  is  in  the  habit  of 
setting  down  all  things  that  do  not  teem  instantly  profita- 
ble to  tiimself  as,  on  the  whole,  anwonbr  bis  serious  atten- 
(ion.  Everything  that  is  old,  and  tiiat  does  not  seem  to  b« 
intimat4>ly  connrcti'd  with  ninetMath-^Mtarr  ^ios  and 
plea«urv8,  and  what  he  calls  progreei  and  tivilizAiion,  b 
passed  bjr  as  practically  worthless  ;  desenriog  ooly  ofbeiog 
stowed  away  In  those  singularly  dull  institotloos,  known  M 
museums,  which  exist  all  over  the  country,  but  which  sp> 
parently  are  frequented  by  nobody  at  all. 

The  objects  of  the  love  of  these  antiquarians  Tary,  iu' 
deed,  in  their  degrees  of  unattractiveness.  Coins,  for 
instance,  and  medals  are  among  the  dullest  of  the  dull 
things  that  fanatical  collectors  gather  together ;  but  what 
is  their  dulness  compared  to  the  dulnass  of  inscriptioot? 
What  can  posribly  be  the  reason  for  gathering  together  A 
host  of  inscriptions  which  nobody  can  read  without  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  which  tell  nothing  more,  when  they 
are  really  made  out,  than  that  soroebodv  did  something,  at 
some  period  or  other,  which  is  not  of  the  smallest  interest 
to  any  but  a  few  scholars  who  care  for  notbiog  but  old 
books?  Illuminated  old  books  — they  generally  go  bv  the 
name  of  "  illuminated  missals  "  —  are  quite  another  thing, 
because  of  the  beauty  of  their  paintings;  and  if  their 
contents  are  of  the  I'apistical  kind,  that  is  of  small  impor- 
tance, as  one  need  not  read  "  the  writing,"  which  in  truth 
is  usually  very  difficult  to  read,  and  so  can  do  no  barm. 
They  are  interesting,  too,  aa  showing  that  even  in  the 
dark  ages  there  was  some  artistic  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  while  their  colors  are  lovely.  "  Why,  you  have  got 
the  new  London  green  here  I  "  exclaimed  a  Toung  lady  not 
long  ago,  when  she  was  shown  one  of  the  manuscript 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ;  an  exclama- 
tion which  might  possibly  have  indicated  the  commence- 
ment of  a  complete  revolution  of  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  person  who  uttered  it. 

Architectural  relics,  again,  possess  widely  different  de- 
grees of  attractiveness  or  non  attractiveness  for  the  non- 
archajological  observer.  There  are  some  persons,  it  is  true, 
and  chiefly,  we  have  observed,  among  women,  whose  one 
idea  seems  to  be  that  whatever  looks  excessively  old  roust 
be  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  Such  persons  are  to  be 
spoken  of  with  the  sincerest  regard,  especially  when  thev 
really  are  of  that  sex  which  values  novelty  as  identical  with 
beauty,  and  rarely  cares  for  architecture  in  any  thape 
whatever.  There  is  always  something  to  be  made  out  of  a 
person  who  loves  what  is  old,  or  at  least  exhibiu  a  modest 
uninstructed  faith  in  that  which  has  survived  through 
generations  long  gone  by.  First  of  all,  he  — or  it  should 
rather  be  sai<l,  she  —  is  above  the  vulgar  love  for  the 
fashionable  and  the  new.  She  cannot  be  one  of  tho«e  who 
think  Paris  the  most  delightful  city  in  the  world  because 
in  every  fifth  or  sixth  shop  is  written  up  the  magic  word 
"  nouveautds."  She  must  possess  within  herself  the  ele- 
ments of  the  trut»  historic  instinct,  and  be  able  to  regard 
humanity  as  a  whole,  and  recognize  in  the  life  of  those 
who  have  been  dead  for  thousands  of  years,  the  elementarj 
beginnings  of  the  life  of  to-day.  She  might  even  be  sus- 
ceptible of  philological  speculations,  and  feel  a  positive 
interest  in  her  own  Sanscrit  origin. 

Such  thinkers,  as  has  been  just  observed,  are  usually  to 
be  found  among  women ;  for  men,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
stinctively begin  to  discriminate,  and  are   suspicious  of 
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being  taken  in.  Their  faith  in  the  relics  of  the  past  is 
largely  mingled  with  doubt,  just  as  they  receive  the  asser- 
tions of  the  clerical  profession  with  little  of  that  unques- 
tioning assent  which  is  yielded  by  women.  They  are 
prone  to  regard  the  enthusiastic  antiquarian  as  a  being  of 
somewhat  limited  capacities,  and  as  a  personage  whose 
opinions  in  matters  of  real  life  are  of  little  worth.  This 
is  pure  Philistinism,  indeed,  which  cannot  conceive  a  real 
devotion  to  literary  or  artistic  cultivation  to  be  consistent 
with  that  thorough  consecration  of  the  faculties  to  one's 
business  or  profession  which  alone,  as  they  fancy,  can 
ensure  success.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  pa- 
tients of  a  certain  distinguished  London  surgeon  would 
begin  to  doubt  his  professional  i-kill,  if  they  knew  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  proficients  in  the  art  of  etching  that 
England  can  produce.  If  George  Grote  the  historian  had 
been  known  by  the  customers  of  his  bank  to  be  a  fiddler 
as  well  as  a  devoted  student  of  Greek  literature,  would 
they  not  have  been  more  than  doubtful  as  to  the  soundness 
of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  investments,  and  preferred  a 
banker  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  any  coinage 
but  that  which  passes  current  to-day  ?  How  many,  too, 
are  there  who  are  aware  that  music  was  the  special  recrea- 
tion of  that  most  crabbed  and  profoundest  of  writers  on 
jurisprudence,  Jeremy  Bentham  himself? 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  world  is  right  in  its  suspi- 
cions, when  it  sees  an  incongruous  subject  perpetually 
thrust  forward  at  inappropriate  times,  and  the  charlatan  in 
the  domain  of  thought  suggests  the  presence  of  the  rogue 
in  another.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  a 
hard-headed  and  old-fashioned  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  College  funds,  and  who  kept 
them  at  a  well-known  London  banking-house,  where  the 
chief  partner  made  excesjive  professions  of  religion. 
"  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  "  said  the  old  canon  ;  "  when- 
ever I  go  up  about  the  College  accounts,  he  begins  talking 
about  theology.  I  am  sure  there  is  something  wrong  be- 
hind the  scenes."  And  he  withdrew  the  College  money 
accordingly ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  three  partners 
in  the  bank  were  all  arraigned  and  convicted  for  felony. 

So,  too,  there  are  antiquarians,  who,  though  perfectly 
honest  in  their  love  for  the  antique,  are  yet  so  undiscrimi- 
nating  in  their  passion  that  they  give  a  sort  of  color  to  the 
scoffs  of  the  non-antiquarian  portion  of  the  human  race. 
A  relic  may  be  very  old,  and  yet  very  ugly,  or  very  worth- 
less. There  are  many  deluded  souls,  though  they  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  antiquarians,  who  believe  in  the 
priceless  value  of  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing ;  whereas  these 
farthings  are  simply  scarce,  and  can  be  got  any  day,  by 
any  well-instructed  collector,  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings. 
Then  there  is  the  ultra- Gothic  race,  who  hold  that  every 
church,  castle,  house,  window,  moulding,  or  sample  of  wood 
or  iron,  produced  between  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Henry  the  Seventh,  must  be  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  Are  not  the  results  of  this  illusion  to  be  seen 
everywhere?  Is  there  a  town  in  England  where  some 
grotesque  erection  is  not  justified  by  its  architect  on  tUe 
ground  that  all  its  details  are  taken  from  some  mediaeval 
example  ?  As  if  the  human  race  in  the  Gothic  period 
was  freed  from  that  intermixture  of  men  of  naturally 
bad  artistic  proclivities  which  trouble  us  so  grievously  in 
these  latter  days. 

The  love  of  what  is  old  is,  indeed,  often  an  undiscrimi- 
nating  tenderness,  or  it  is  narrow  in  its  conceptions,  or  is 
hampered  by  its  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  true  archasology, 
as  a  science  of  no  little  importance  towards  the  elucidation 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  not  mere  natural  obtuse- 
ness,  so  much  as  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  basis  on 
which  all  history  rests,  which  makes  men,  not  simply  in- 
different to  antiquarian  studies,  but  careless  as  to  their 
relative  degrees  of  importance,  even  when  they  are  by  no 
means  absolutely  indifl'erent  to  them.  Mere  antiquarianism 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  form  of  dilettante  work,  which  is 
very  harmless,  and  produces  practically  pleasant  results. 
Such,  too,  is  the  purely  artistic  study  of  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  which  draws  and  measures  buildings  and  their 
details  with  a  view  to  their  modern  application  in  the 


buildings  of  the  day.  But  this  is  not  true  archaeology^ 
whose  office  it  is  to  aid  in  the  uplifting  of  the  veil  that 
hides  the  life  of  our  fathers  from  our  eyes,  under  the  feel- 
ing that  they  were  our  fathers,  and  that  our  existing  life, 
social,  political,  and  religious,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  life  which  exhibited  itself  in  these  long-buried  or  long- 
misunderstood  remains,  which  the  enlightened  observer 
now  studies  with  ever-increasing  ardor  and  delight.  As  it 
happens,  too,  it  is  in  those  very  relics  of  antiquity  which 
have  least  charm  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  that  the 
real  archasologist  finds  his  most  important  treasures.  We 
may  learn  nothing  from  the  most  gorgeous  windows,  the 
most  daringly  constructed  of  vaults,  the  most  perfect  of 
sculptures ;  while  in  the  position  of  a  few  bricks,  or  the 
foundations  of  a  hidden  wall,  or  a  long-buried  pathway  or 
well,  we  may  light  upon  the  key  to  historical  problems 
which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  acutest  critics  and  the  most 
learned  students. 

Just  now,  too,  the  scientific  study  of  these  living  monu- 
ments of  the  past  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
Every  old  belief  is  breaking  up  around  us.  Everything  is 
turning  out  to  be  a  "  myth."  The  very  word  "  myth,"  not 
very  long  ago  quite  a  novelty  in  the  world  of  letters,  has 
come  to  be  so  popular  as  to  be  almost  of  the  nature  of 
slang.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  Johnson;  but  then  even  such 
a  universally-used  word  (nowadays)  as  "  humbug  "  is  not 
in  Johnson.  In  Johnson's  days,  indeed,  nobody  had 
thought  out  the  idea  of  myths,  as  such  ;  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  our  sharpened  intelligence  bow  people  got  on  with- 
out myths.  Perhaps  they  were  all  the  happier  lor  knowing 
nothing  about  them ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  not.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
notion  of  myths  is  now  so  fashionable,  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  having  it  overrun  the  whole  field  of  historical 
knowledge,  while  the  word  itself  has  become  so  common 
that  most  people  use  it  in  the  sense  of  a  simply  fictitious 
statement.  It  is  therefore  preeminently  the  present  func- 
tion of  archaeology  to  come  in  and  assure  us  that  every- 
thing that  we  do  not  know  in  detail  is  not  necessarily  a 
myth.  And  very  grateful  ought  many  minds  to  be  for 
such  a  result.  It  is  really  extremely  disagreeable  to  be 
desiltusionne  to  the  formidable  extent  which  some  people 
seem  to  delight  in.  Of  course  there  are  an  endless  number 
of  superstitions  which  it  is  quite  proper  to  get  rid  of;  and 
for  those  superstitions  which  affect  a  man's  religious  belief, 
and  his  personal  conduct  towards  his  family  and  friends, 
not  one  word  of  excuse  is  to  be  put  forward.  The  whole 
multitude  of  supernatural  stories  which  are  found  mixed  up 
with  the  earliest  record  of  all  nations  must  also  be  relegated 
to  the  mythical  region,  or  set  down  as  mere  inventions  of 
the  poetical  or  the  priestly  mind. 

But  what  is  so  unpleasant,  and  in  reality  so  eminently 
un-historical,  is  that  iconoclastic  spirit  which  demolishes 
the  legendary  history  of  remote  ages  solely  for  the  pleasure 
of  demolishing  it.  These  literary  Pharisees,  who  seem 
ever  to  be  saying  to  us,  "  I  am  wiser  than  ihou,"  have  no 
more  claim  to  toleration  than  other  Pharisees  or  iconoclasts. 
It  is  an  abominable  thing  that  they  should  go  about  hitting 
right  and  left,  and  smashing  truths  and  errors  together, 
like  those  theological  Puritans  who  robbed  England  of 
innumerable  treasures  of  art,  in  their  horror  of  anything 
that  was  or  might  be  Papistical.  What  if  there  are  a 
great  many  things  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
to  say  nothing  of  Herodotus  himself,  that  are  unquestiona- 
bly fictions,  and  others  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  fictions  end  and  the  facts  begin  ?  Why  should  we 
place  ourselves  abjectly  at  the  feet  of  those  destructives 
who,  for  instance,  treat  the  whole  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome  as  if  it  were  a  legend  with  no  solid  foundations 
of  truth,  and  evolve  a  new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
great  Roman  republic  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  con- 
sciousness ?  Those  who  have  studied  the  advances  made 
by  our  university  and  school  teachers,  and  of  those  formi- 
dable young  ladies  who  are  now  threatening  to  beat  their 
brothers  in  the  contest  of  learning,  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  real  origin  and  growth  of  Rome  in  its  earliest 
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days.  We  can  only  make  guesses  at  the  truth,  and  we 
must  always  do  this  with  a  full  reco};nition  of  the  tendency 
to  outrageous  exaggeration  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
legendary  records.  When  number  or  sizt*,  for  example,  is 
mentioned,  we  must  begin  by  dividing  everything  by  ten, 
or  even  twenty;  because,  as  a  moderately  high  hill 
looks  like  a  mighty  mountain  when  looming  through 
the  mist,  so  it  is  with  the  tales  told  of  one's  g^eat-grand- 
fathers. 

As  to  Rome,  in  particular,  there  is  but  one  safe  method ; 
namely,  that  of  taking  its  political  constitution  as  it  existed 
in  what  is  politely  termed  the  historic  period,  and  tracing 
its  institutions  backwards  to  their  origin  in  the  legendary 
period,  and  then  resting  satisfied  that  no  more  is  to  be 
known.  Happily,  the  most  myth-loving  of  destroyers  be- 
lieve that  all  institutions  have  an  origin ;  only  they  have 
an  invincible  dislike  to  believe  that  the  legendary  stories 
that  have  come  down  to  us  supply  a  substantially  correct 
account  of  that  origin,  and  that  thus  we  do  really  know 
very  nearly  as  much  about  the  actual  history  of  these  early 
ages  as  we  believed  that  we  knew  in  the  pre-mythical 
period  when  those  who  now  are  old  were  still  boys  at 
school.  A  large  portion  of  the  first  book  of  Livy  is  to  be 
Bet  down  as  totally  valueless.  It  was  the  work  of  a  credu- 
lous age.  All  those  old-world  tales  about  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  fights  with  Veii 
and  the  Volscians,  and  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  Ancus 
Martius,  and  Servius  TuUius,  and  the  horrid  conduct  of 
the  second  Tarquinius,  are  not  worth  serious  attention. 
Nobody  knows  anything  about  the  real  facts,  and  it  is  an 
imposition  on  the  understanding  to  accept  the  story  of 
Livy  as  giving  a  practically  correct  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  and  government  during  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  now  to  be  seen  in  London  and  in 
Oxford  a  series  of  photographs  which  establish  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  traditional  history  which  was  current 
among  the  educated  classes  of  Rome  during  the  Augustan 
age,  and  which  the  criticism  of  the  later  schools  of  modern 
historians  has  labored  to  demolish.  The  Roman  corre- 
spondents of  the  London  newspapers  have  occasionally 
spoken  of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  Rome 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
French  Emperor  and  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  of 
an  English  Arcbaeological  Society,  of  which  the  most  ener- 

fetic  member,  if  not  the  founder  and  chief  supporter,  was 
Ir.  J.  H.  Parker,  whose  "  Glossary  of  Architecture  "  and 
other  kindred  books  have  so  materially  aided  in  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Rome.  But  few  per- 
sons are  aware  that  while  personally  prosecuting  his  re- 
searches into  the  buried  history  of  the  Rome  of  the  past, 
Mr.  Parker  has  expended  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the 
execution  of  more  than  three  thousand  photographs  of 
every  important  frajrment  of  Roman  remains  which  can 
elucidate  the  actual  history  of  Rome,  from  its  very  earliest 
foundation  down  to  the  medijeval  period,  adding  to  this 
strictly  historical  collection  photographs  of  all  the  best 
Graeco-Roman  sculpture  in  the  collections  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol.^ 

The  value  of  these  photographs,  from  their  literal  truth, 
cannot  be  over-estimated ;  and  they  furnish  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  historical  knowledge  which  the  art 
of  photography  has  yet  supplied.  No  drawings  made  by 
hand  can  be  depended  upon  for  perfect  accuracy  in  such 
minute  details  of  measurement  as  are  essential  to  the 
arguments  which  are  to  be  founded  upon  them  ;  and  more- 
over, many  of  the  photographs  were  made  by  the  aid  of  the 
ma^nesian  light,  as  they  are  transcripts  of  work  which  lies 
in  the  deepest  darkness.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  earliest  walls  and  fortifications  of  the 
ancient  city,  but  in  the  catacombs  generally  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  the  contrast 
between  the  engraved  copies  which  have  been  made  from 

1  A  complete  collection  of  the  photographs  is  to  b^  Eeen  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  and  at  Stanford's,  West  Strand,  close  to  Charing  Cross. 
Many  of  them  are  of  great  beauti",  solely  as  photographs,  aad  they  are  now 
to  b«  bought  singly  at  a  very  low  price. 


the  paintings  in  the  catrcombs  and  the  pbotM;raphic  re- 
productions which  now  for  the  first  time  acquaint  the  un- 
travelli'd  student  with  the  actual  realities.  Unhappdy,  the 
I  dishune«ty  of  theological  controversy  has  perverted  the  real 
truth  concerning  many  of  tb«Mi  paintings,  and  it  u  not  sur- 
prising that  to  the  extreme  party  in  Some  Mr.  Parker's 
Eirseverance  in  bis  researchee  was  hj  no  meant  wclcooM. 
e  was  fortunate  enough,  indeed,  in  soon  Kecuring  the 
favor  and  support  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nclli  in  bis  labors,  the  Cardinal  personally  syuipalbixing 
with  him  as  being  himself  sometliiog  of  an  arcussoloeitl 
and  a  collector  ot  anti({Uilies.  It  is  notorious,  too,  Uaat 
Antonclli  is  no  friend  to  the  extreme  party  in  Rome,  and 
that  he  would  scorn  all  op|K)»ition  to  Mr.  Parker's  work  oo 
the  ground  of  his  being  au  Knglisbman  and  a  Protestant. 
In  fact,  be  actually  gave  him  permiasioo  to  have  photo- 
graphs uken  from  the  treasuree  of  th*  Mnseom  of  Chris- 
tian Antiquities  at  the  Lateran,  no  permission  even  to  en- 
grave them  having  ever  been  given  iNtfore. 

These  long-standing  hindrances  to  the  stody  of  the  many 
treasures  that  Rome  contains  do  not,  indeed,  exist  under 
the  present  Italian  Government;  but  unfortunately  that 
Government  itself  has  something  else  to  do  with  its  OMMMJ 
and  its  energies  besides  fxtensively  prosecuting  researchas 
which  do  not  immediately  tell  upon  politics.  Governments, 
generally,  are  not  much  given  to  care  for  anti<]uiiies ;  and 
there  is  a  grievous  leaven  of  Philistinism  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  cabinet  of  administrators.  Unless,  then,  the 
money  needed  for  fresh  excavations  is  found  by  foreigners, 
as  for  some  time  a  fair  amount  of  subscriptions  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Archseological  Society  in  Rome,  little  more 
that  is  very  important  is  to  be  looked  for  in  tlie  way  of 
fresh  discoveries.  In  the  mean  time  the  old  error  about 
the  catacombs  will  continue  to  be  maintained  by  the  domi- 
nant clerical  writers  and  their  supporters,  in  the  face  of  all 
evidence,  the  control  of  the  catacombs  being  still  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  In  the  face  of  all  true  arclueological 
inquiries,  it  will  still  be  maintained  that  the  paintings 
which  abound  through  those  wonderful  burial-places  are  as 
old  as  the  burials  of  the  early  Christians  themselves. 

That  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  should  have 
taken  up  this  notion  was  natural  enough,  for  they  knew 
nothing  of  archaeology,  and  httle  enough  of  art ;  and  be- 
sides, the  supposed  early  use  of  paintings  in  connection 
with  religion  was  an  admirable  argument  wherewith  to 
silence  the  Protestant  puritanism  which  has  now  happily 
vanished  from  the  world.  Still  the  clerical  school  of  Ro- 
man critics  refuse  to  admit  the  whole  truth,  of  which  Eng- 
lish students  jf  this  vast  series  of  photographs  may  now 
inform  themselves.  It  is  in  vain  that  De  liossi,  in  his 
great  work,  implies,  without  venturing  to  assert  it,  that  the 
frescoes  as  they  are  now  existing  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
martyrdoms.  A  comparison  of  their  character  with  paint- 
ings of  which  the  dates  are  positively  known,  combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  that  mischievous  med- 
dling which  is  called  "  restoration,''  proves  that  fully  three 
fourths  of  the  frescoes  belong  to  the  latest  restorations  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  misleading  illusion  than  the 
popular  idea  that  destruction  under  the  name  of  restora- 
tion is  a  product  of  these  latter  unartistic  days,  and  that 
the  process  which  we  will  name  "  church-wardeniziug  "  is 
of  English,. or  Protestant,  or  modern  origin.  Pope  John 
the  Third,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  as  mbchievous  in 
his  works  as  any  committee  that  now  ordains  the  restora- 
tion of  a  medieval  church,  with  additions  altogether  new  ; 
and  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  were  at  least  on  a  level 
with  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  in  their  pas.sion  far 
making  all  old  things  "  as  good  as  new."  Unfortunate,  at 
the  same  time,  as  was  the  Papal  taste  for  "  restorations," 
the  frescoes  actually  thus  "  restored  "  have  been  grievously 
libelled  by  the  drawings  and  engravings  which  have  made 
them  familiar  to  us.  The  drawings  themselves  were  un- 
doubtedly made  under  great  disadvantages,  as  they  must 
have  been  made  by  lamplight,  and  sometimes  are  much  in- 
jured, to  say  nothing  of  the  awkward  positions  in  which 
the  artist  mu£t  have  placed  himself  in  making  them.    Now, 
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however,  comes  Mr.  Parker,  with  his  photographer  and  his 
magnesian  light,  and  shows  us  what  the  frescoes  really 
were.  The  contrast  is  wonderful,  and  greatly  raises  our 
•conception  of  the  skill  of  those  darkening,  if  not  dark  ages. 
The  figures  are  often  most  natural  in  their  conception,  and 
vigorous  and  easy  in  their  treatment.  One  detail,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  bearing  on  the  controversial 
storms  of  to-day.  The  dress  of  the  Christians  engaged  in 
prayer  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Anglican 
surplice  and  stole. 

Of  the  unresfored  paintings  none  that  are  of  a  religious 
character  are  really  older  than  Constantine  the  Great, 
those  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  being  purely  secu- 
lar in  character,  proving  the  use  of  the  catacombs  by  the 
Pagans  as  well  as  the  Christians,  and  suggesting  the  ficti- 
tious nature  of  that  violent  division  of  life  and  habits  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  oil  and  the  new  religion  which 
is  believed  in  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  general.  As  pre- 
sented in  these  interesting  photographs,  the  skill  of  the 
original  fresco-painters,  working  as  they  did  with  artificial 
light,  and  often  lying  upon  their  backs,  —  and  we  assure 
the  reader  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  paint  in 
fresco,  that  is,  upon  wet  plaster,  while  lying  upon  one's 
back,  —  must  have  undoubtedly  been  considerable.  One 
common  subject  was  the  agricultural  occupations  of  the 
four  seasons,  each  season  being  accompanied  by  its  attend- 
ant genius,  a  sign  either  of  Pagan  origin,  or  of  the  toler- 
ance of  the  early  Christians  for  the  prevailing  taste  in  art. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  forcibly  brought  out  by 
these  photographs.  It  is  made  clear  that  there  is  great  ex- 
aggeration in  the  popular  view  concerning  the  introduction 
of  burial  by  the  Christians  in  oppoiition  to  the  heathen 
practice  of  burning  the  dead.  That  the  family  of  the 
Scipios  buried,  instead  of  burning,  their  dead,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands.  But  in  fact,  the  custom  of  burning  was  going 
out  of  fashion  in  Roman  society  long  before  it  was  influenced 
by  the  Christian  practice.  Jn  all  probability  economical 
reasons  were  at  the  root  of  the  change.  As  the  cost  of 
•wood  grew  excessive,  through  the  cutting  down  of  the  old 
forests,  the  expense  of  the  funeral  pile  came  to  be  beyond 
the  means  of  the  poorer  multitude.  Burying,  so  far  from 
being  of  purely  Christian  invention,  was  a  Jewish  and 
Orientnl  custom.  The  Christians  simply  continued  it  from 
"their  Jewish  forefathers,  and  they  carried  it  with  them 
wheresoever  they  went.  The  practice  by  degrees  became 
universal,  just  as  Greek  had  become  the  universal  language 
of  communication  between  Rome  and  the  various  portions 
of  the  trading  and  literary  worlds  of  the  day. 

These  matters,  however,  are  of  comparatively  small  mo- 
ment contrasted  with  the  great  historical  fact  which  Mr. 
Parker's  photographs  reveal,  and  which  he  is  the  first  to 
have  recognized  in  its  full  significance.  As  has  been 
already  said,  it  has  for  some  time  been  held  by  the  domi- 
nant schools  of  historical  teaching,  that  we  have  no  means 
of  forming  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  during  those  early  ages  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  period  of  the  kings.  The  tr.adi- 
tional  stories  which  were  put  into  historical  shape  by  Livy 
are  not,  it  is  said,  worth  serious  consideration.  There  may, 
and  there  may  not,  have  be€n  kings,  though  doubtless  there 
were  some  leaders  of  the  chieftain  kind,  ruling,  by  some 
means  or  oiher,  the  obscure  and  slowly- increasing  shep- 
herd population,  which  ultimately  was  developed  into  the 
Roman  republic,  and  who  carried  on  a  series  of  quarrels, 
which  legend  has  designated  by  the  sounding  title  of  wars. 
But  we  (vannot  trace  any  clear  succession  in  these  chiefs,  or 
learn  what  they  actually  achieved,  and  can  only  assume 
that  if  ever  there  was  such  a  person  as  the  leader  whom 
tradition  called  Romulus,  he  must  have  been  the  mere  head 
of  some  band  of  discontented  or  half-outcast  followers,  who 
settled  down  somewhere  on  the  site  of  the  vast  city  which 
ultimately  included  the  seven  hills  and  the  land  imme- 
diately adjoining  them. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Parker  and  his  photographs  tell  us, 
in  contradiction  to  this  now  generally  received  theory.  In 
a  word,  the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty  years  have 
anburied  the  actual  foundations,  and  more  than  the  founda- 


tions of  enormous  works,  which  show  that  at  the  period  of 
the  kings,  Rome  was  a  fortified  city  of  very  considerable 
importance,  and  that  it  contained  an  immense  population 
governed  by  despotic  monarchs.  The  fact  of  the  construc- 
tion of  an  arx  or  citadel  of  great  strength  in  war,  together 
with  the  commencement  of  special  fortifications  discontinued 
after  some  important  event,  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  wells  which  were  constructed  by  the  chief,  whom  we 
may  as  well  call  Romulus  as  anything  else,  for  the  use  of 
his  garrison  when  driven  to  their  last  resources,  are  still  in 
existence.  Mr.  Parker  had  himself  let  down  into  these 
wells,  and  found,  with  what  astonishment  and  delight  may 
be  imagined,  that  in  their  construction  they  are  totally 
unlike  any  other  wells  in  Italy,  ancient  and  modern,  with 
one  solitary  exception.  That  exception  is  to  be  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  old  Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  which 
was  unquestionably  a  flourishing  place  about  the  time 
which  tradition  assigns  as  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  There  was  a  report  among  the  poor  people  who 
lived  near  the  walls  of  Romulus,  that  fome  sort  of  old  and 
dried  up  well  did  there  exist,  but  of  the  perfect  condition 
and  structure  of  the  existing  wells  no  one  had  the  slightest 
knowledge. 

The  peculiarity  of  construction  of  these  wells  lies  in  their 
termination  at  their  lower  extremity,  where  they  reach  the 
body  of  the  water  stored  up  in  the  reservoir  with  which 
they  communicate  ;  each  well  there  expanding  into  a  con- 
ical shape,  so  that  it  precisely  resembles  an  inverted  funnel. 
Such  a  construction  is  perfectly  useless  if  designed  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  up  through  the 
well,  and  consequently  it  is  everywhere  unknown,  except,  as 
we  have  said,  in  a  well  which  communicates  with  a  reser- 
voir of  water,  at  the  ancient  Etrurian  city  of  Alha  Longa, 
now  Palazzuolo.  The  wells  of  Romulus,  and  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  into  which  they  open,  still  exhibit 
remains  of  the  clay  "  puddling "  with  which  they  were 
made  water-tight,  the  tufa  in  which  they  are  cut  being 
porous  and  unfit  for  the  storing  of  water.  The  identity  of 
the  engitieering  ideas  which  prevailed  both  at  Alba  Longa 
and  at  Rome  when  its  foundations  were  laid  is  thus  clearly 
made  out ;  and,  so  far,  the  tradition  is  made  out  which 
asserts  that  Romulus  came  of  the  family  ruling  at  Alba 
Lon^a. 

The  arx,  or  citadel,  which  these  wells  were  meant  to 
supply  with  water,  when  its  inhabitants  were  shut  up  by  a 
beleaguering  force,  is  the  original  fortified  place  where 
Romulus  ruled,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Roma 
Quadratn.  So  far  the  more  moderate  of  the  sceptical  school 
will  admit,  though  even  this  will  be  contested  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  old  traditions  are  not  worth  the  slightest 
consideration.  But  what  is  now  made  evident  from  the 
recent  excavations  as  interpreted  by  one  who  possesses  the 
trained  archaeological  eye,  and  understands  the  true  tests 
of  age  in  buildings,  is  the  great  size  and  importance  of  the 
very  earliest  buildings  of  Rome.  It  is  clear  that  Rome  at 
once  assumed  the  nature  of  a  fortified  city,  and  that  its 
rulers  were  rapidly  in  a  position  to  command  a  vast  amount 
of  enforced  labor.  The  additions  to  the  original  buildings 
exhibit,  moreover,  marked  changes  in  construction,  and  are 
of  extent  and  character  which  precisely  correspond  to  the 
traditionary  storii^s  of  the  succession  of  kings  which  ended 
with  the  second  Tarquin.  In  actual  size  the  Roma  Quad- 
rata  was  about  300  yards  long  and  nearly  200  wide. 

Irs  foundations  are  now  at  last  open  to  the  eye,  and  in 
their  masonry  they  correspond  with  that  of  some  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Etruria.  They  are  constructed  of  oblong 
blocks  of  tufa,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  roughly 
chipped,  where  not  got  out  of  the  quarry  by  some  simple 
process  of  splitting.  The  horizontal  surfaces  of  the  blocks 
were  thus  less  rough,  as  they  followed  the  natural  stratifica- 
tion of  the  stone,  than  those  at  the  ends.  The  walls  of  this 
date  are  thus  distinguished  by  the  width  of  the  vertical 
joints,  which  are  often  so  large  as  to  allow  a  man  to  thrust 
his  fist  into  them.  No  mortar  was  used  to  hold  them 
together. 

The  first  work  of  Romulus  was  surrounded  by  walls  of 
this  kind,  twelve  feet  thick,  built  up  against  the  scarped 
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cliff,  which  was  cut  away  to  make  all  entry  ioipositible 
except  by  the  gates.  1  his  work  crowned  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  its  coiistrui-tion  may  now  bo  seen  in  Mr.  Pirker'8 
photof^rnphs.  It  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Home.  Here,  in 
the  Roma  Quadrata,  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
three  sides  ot'  the  original  parallelogram,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which  tradition  said  was 
bagun  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  ci(y,  and  in  some 
steps  close  at  hand.  It  is  not  a  liltio  remarkable,  a'.so,  that 
the  size  of  each  of  the  stones  corresponds  to  the  statement 
of  Diony!«ius  of  ILtlicarnassus,  who  says  that  each  of  them 
was  Huflicient  to  constitute  a  cart-load.  Kacb  stone,  as  now 
existing  in  this  earliest  work,  is  of  just  that  size  which,  in 
the  tufa  of  which  they  consist,  is  to  this  day  called  by  the 
Roman  masons  a  cart-load.  Until  the  recent  excavation% 
the  sj)acc  covered  by  this  ar.x  could  only  have  been  guessed 
at  even  by  those  who  believed  in  its  reality  ;  but  now  the 
whole  of  the  deep  foss  which  was  cut  on  the  fouthwest 
side  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  first  built,  has  been  laid  open. 
It  separated  the  fortified  part  of  the  Palatine  from  the 
unfortified  part,  where  the  population  congregated  in  ordi- 
nary times. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  arx,  facing  the  hill  of  Saturn, 
which  the  Sabines,  according  to  the  tradition,  occupied  in 
their  final  conflict  with  the  Romans,  another  feature  now 
exposed  to  view  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Parker,  and 
is  singularly  suggestive  when  taken  in  connection  with 
some  experiments  made  by  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  the  most 
distinguished  of  French  architects,  for  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon,  at  Pierrefonds.  He  had  a  catapult  made  to  try 
how  far  it  was  possible  to  throw  a  paving-stone  sufficiently 
large  to  be  serviceable  in  war ;  and  he  found  that  when 
thrown  from  the  Saturnian  hill,  it  would  throw  just  far 
enough  to  knock  down  a  Roman  standing  upon  the  fpot 
where  the  first  fortification  was  raised.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, on  the  occupation  of  the  hill  by  the  Sabines,  it  was 
necessary  to  heighten  the  wall  of  the  fort  on  the  side  facing 
the  Sabine  camp,  which  involved  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  towers  to  serve  as  buttresses  to  hold  it  up.  The 
remains  uf  suvh  a  series  are  now  discovered,  with  the  proof 
that  they  were  never  finished,  for  the  spaces  between  their 
sides  are  filled  up  with  concrete  of  the  time  of  the  Republic. 
Why  were  they  left  thus  incomplete  ?  Clearly  because 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Saiurnian  hill,  the  treaty  between  the  Sabines 
and  the  Romans  ensuring  future  peace. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  thus  ensured,  it  was  natural  that  a 
new  wall  should  be  made,  to  enclose  the  district  occupied 
by  the  Sabines,  and  to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  at 
its  two  extremities.  It  was  necessary  thus  to  keep  open  a 
communication  with  the  Tiber  as  the  hi'j:hway  for  provis- 
ions and  the  like,  and  to  include  the  Velian  hill,  to  protect 
the  principal  gate.  The  remains  of  such  a  wall  are  now 
visible  in  several  places,  and  they  exhibit  a  form  of  con- 
struction in  which  no  practical  mason  w^ill  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  recognizing  an  advance  in  the  art  of  building. 
This  advance  may  be  due  only  to  the  greater  leisure  which 
the  builders  had  at  command,  or  tp  an  increased  skill  in 
the  quarrying  of  the  stones,  which  are  here  found  larger  in 
size  than  in  the  primitive  opus  quadraUim,  as  it  is  called. 
Its  outer  surfaces  certainly  exhibit  clear  traces  of  the  use  of 
the  saw.  They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  what  is  now 
termed  ashlar  work.  Apparently  no  mortar  was  used  for 
holding  them  together.  A  similar  masonry  is  found  in  the 
lowest  chamber  or  chambers  of  the  Mamertine  Prison, 
whi«!h  the  accepted  traditions  called  the  *'  Prison  of  the 
Kings,"  and  assigned  in  its  earlier  portion  to  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  the  addition  to  it  being  the  work  of  Servius  Tullius. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  second  wall,  enclosing  both  the 
Saturnian  and  the  Palatine  hills,  was  plainly  twelve  feet 
thick  and  fii'ty  feet  high.  This  same  masonry  is  also  seen 
in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  great  building  called  the  Capi- 
tolium,  commenced  naturally  as  soon  as  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  young  city  was  ensured.  It  was  to  contain  all  the 
oflBces  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  city,  including 
an  ^rariuin  on  the  lowest  level,  for  its  money,  and  a  Tabu- 
larium  above,  for  its  documents.    The  masonry  is  the  same 


in  both,  though  part  of  the  ^rarium  baa  been  faced  with 
small  fquare  stones,  probably  by  Theodoric,  who  repaired 
many  ot  the  public  buildings  of  the  city. 

Next  came  the  vast  work  with  which  Servius  Tullius  ii 
credited,  and  which  ia  calh-d  bis  agger.  It  includes  all  the 
seven  hills  of  Itume,  and  there  i»  no  novelty  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  kite.  But  it«  immenre  breadth  and  height  were 
until  lately  matters  of  cocjeclure,  while  (he  chief  {>ecuUartt/ 
of  its  mode  of  construction  wa«  aUo»etber  unknown,  exoepi 
that  it  consisted  of  two  piarallel  walls,  encloning  a  Kigmoue 
mound  of  earth  where  it  ctood  by  il«etf,  or  of  one  wall  lacing 
the  BcarfK'd  cliff  where  any  portion  of  a  bill  was  cut  awav, 
leaving  the  remaining  clifT  to  be  austainird  by  the  walL 
When  the  railway  station  was  made  in  1871, tbU  agger  mt» 
cut  across,  and  wrought-iroa  clamps  were  found,  biodiog 
together  the  separate  stones  of  the  masoonr.  The  discoverr 
at  once  explained  the  meaning  of  various  boles  in  old 
Roman  masonry,  which  had  hitherto  puzzled  all  antiquv 
rians  —  the  iron  having  everywhere  dropped  out,  through 
the  action  of  rust,  while  (he  clamps  of  course  bad  disap- 
peared. Here,  on  (he  contrary,  being  witbia  the  body  of 
the  wall,  they  were  retained  in  their  origioal  positions,  and 
the  action  of  the  rust  itself  had  been  less  destructive. 
About  a  dozen  or  so  were  (ben  found,  and  were  imiD^ 
diately  secured  by  Mr.  Parker  and  other  archvolo^sts. 

Such  are  fome  of  the  most  important  facts  which  have 
been  gathered  from  the  sites  unveiled  by  the  tabors  of 
English,  French,  and  German  excavators.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  must  materially  modify  the  opiniaos 
which  have  come  to  be  popular  among  modem  historians, 
not  only  as  to  the  origin  of  Rome,  but  as  to  the  potaibilitj 
of  future  discoveries  in  the  other  great  historical  'sites  of 
the  world,  which  will  help  the  future  historian  to  establish 
the  reality  of  a  considerable  element  of  real  fact,  where  at 
present  he  discovers  nothing  but  the  cloudland  of  super- 
stition and  worthless  legend.  Of  course  they  prove  nothing 
absolutely  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  as 
to  the  names  and  succession  of  its  kin^ ;  but  they  do 
establish  a  probability  that  the  foundation  was  between 
seven  and  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that  from  its 
earliest  years  Rome  exhibited  the  handiwork  of  a  migbtv 
race,  possessing  a  military  and  administrative  genius  wbich 
was  to  make  them  at  length  the  masters  of  the  civilized 
world. 


A  WANT  OF  THE  AGE. 

There  is  one  deficiency  in  our  day,  one  remarkable 
want,  to  which  we  do  not  find  the  public  painfully  alive, 
but  from  which  it  will  surely  sufl'er  some  time.  We  mean 
the  want  of  preeminent  men  —  men  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  such,  at  whom  all  the  world  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  stare,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  fifty  years  hence,  •*  I 
saw  him."  Who  looks  at  a  man  now,  thinkinjr,  "  I  can  tell 
my  grandchild  1  have  seen  him  V  "  What  will  the  octoge- 
narians of  the  future  have  to  talk  about  which  shdl  consti- 
tute them  links  with  the  historical  past  ?  What  men  do 
people  run  after  to-<lay  in  any  walk  of  greatness  or  disiinc- 
tion  ?  Who  is  notorious  out  of  his  own  set  or  following  ? 
We  are  not  requiring  an  heroic  greatness ;  the  prevailing 
furore  need  not  be  a  wise  one  to  answer  our  demand.  We 
ask  for  preeminence  of  any  kind,  the  elevation  that  puts  a 
man  at  the  top  of  his  calling  beyond  all  rivalry,  and  makes 
him  as  such  an  object  of  universal  interest.  Now  what  cap- 
tain, orator,  or  preacher,  what  author,  poet,  novelist,  painter, 
what  talker,  wit,  actor,  singer,  fiddler,  dancer,  answers^  to 
this  test,  or  awakens  that  thrill  of  common  consent  which 
persuades  us  without  or  against  reason  that  what  we  see, 
hear,  or  read  is  new,  unmatched,  unprecedented,  altogether 
best  of  its  kind  ?  Of  every  one  of  these  eminences  a  part 
more  or  less  recent  furnishes  examples  to  our  point.  The 
judgment  may  have  been  run  away  with,  the  head  may 
have  been  turned  by  a  wave  of  enthusiasm ;  but  while  men 
saw  or  heard,  they  thought  themselves  the  better,  felt  them- 
selves to  be  somebodies  for  assisting  at  the  spectacle.  It  is 
but  a  little  while  since  there  were  old  men  who  bad  beard 
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Wesley  preach,  and  the  mere  fact  invested  them  with  a 
quaint  venerableness.  There  are  men  still  who  have  seen 
Nelson  and  Bonaparte,  and  derive  importance  from  this 
visual  contact  with  great  men.  It  is  some  persons'  intel- 
lectual distinction  to  have  heard  Coleridge  talk  or  lecture. 
Dr.  Routh  of  Magdalen  could  remember  seeing  Dr.  John- 
son, and  a  light  from  the  past  was  reflected  on  hiai  as  he 
told  his  impressions.  A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  has  lately 
very  naturally  valued  himself  on  having  breakfasted  with 
an  old  lady  who  remembered  Robespierre,  informing  him  in 
a  cautious  whisper  that  he  was  suspected  of  beino-  reaclion- 
naire.  Charles  Lamb  relates  how  he  was  accosted  in  Lon- 
don streets  by  an  unknown  artisan  to  point  out  to  him 
Walter  Scott  passing  on  the  other  side.  Now  what  paral- 
lels does  our  generation  oS'er  wherewith  to  store  the  mem- 
ory ?  We  do  not  ask  what  talker  we  have  like  Dr.  John- 
Bon,  of  whom,  when  he  died,  it  was  said  he  lell  no  one  to  be 
called  even  second  to  Johnson ;  or  what  actor  like  Garrick, 
whose  death  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations  ;  but  who  val- 
ues himself  on  sharing  conversations  such  as  distinguished 
Holland  House  ?  What  modern  wit  has  the  wide  fame  of 
Sydney  Smith  ?  What  modern  actor  will  it  be  a  distinc- 
tion to  have  seen,  like  Mrs.  Siddons  ?  Who  provokes  the 
social  circle  to  laughter,  who  charms  them  to  smiles  and 
tears,  like  Theodore  Hook  extemporizing  verses,  or  Tom 
Moore  singing  his  own  songs  ?  What  dilettanteisra  like 
Horace  Walpole's,  what  eloquence  like  Burke's  or  Sheri- 
dan's, what  humor  like  Charles  Lamb's,  what  talking  like 
Madame  de  Stael's,  what  beauty  like  the  Gunnings,  or 
Madame  Recamier  ?  We  do  not  say  that  none  of  these 
have  their  equals  with  us,  but  we  ask  for  celebrities.  Such 
as  we  have,  are  most  of  them  on  the  shady  side  of  sixty ; 
the  breed  seems  dying  out.  We  cannot  even  put  forward 
a  fop,  or  a  rogue,  or  a  villain  to  match  past  greatness  —  no 
Beau  Nash,  no  Brummel,  "  the  very  glass  of  fashion,  whom 
everybody  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  conspired  to  spoil, 
who  could  decide  the  fate  of  a  young  man  just  launched 
into  the  world,  whose  dress  was  the  general  model,  who 
struck  out  new  ideas,  and  smiled  to  see  them  gradually  de- 
scend from  the  highest  class  to  the  lowest."  To  be  cele- 
brated demands,  no  doubt,  a  will  to  celebrate,  which  does 
not  perhaps  prevail  in  our  time  ;  but  have  we  not  got  out 
of  the  way  of  such  homage  from  a  dearth  of  exactly  the 
right  material  ? 

The  answer  to  our  sentimental  regrets  lies  perhaps  in 
the  fact  that  science  stands  foremost  now;  and  science, 
though  it  can  do  many  things,  cannot  create  popular  celeb- 
rities. The  scientific  discoverer  can  only  get  a  niche  in 
the  popular  mind  by  allowing  it  to  transpire  that  he  deals 
in  the  black  art,  or  by  the  good  luck  of  persecution.  Only 
by  these  means  does  he  become  an  object  outside  his  spe- 
cial subject  and  aims.  It  was  not  for  finding  out  that  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun,  but  for  being  persecuted  for  say- 
ing it,  that  Galileo  was  popularly  eminent.  To  shut  your- 
self up  in  a  dissecting-room  or  in  a  laboratory  is  not  the 
way  to  general  notoriety  or  to  the  universal  memory.  Peo- 
ple may  distinctly  remember  the  first  gaslight,  the  first 
Bteam-engiue,  the  first  telegram,  the  first  operation  under 
chloroform,  without  thinking  of  their  inventors  or  caring  to 
ask  their  names.  Science  as  it  now  stands  has  an  ardent, 
but  numerically  small,  following.  Its  leaders  are  not  celeb- 
rities of  the  sort  we  mean  ;  people  don't  value  themselves 
for  having  seen  them  —  don't  go  in  crowds  to  see  and  hear 
them  ;  and  for  the  reason  that  science  is  an  impersonal 
thing,  dissociated  from  flesh  and  blood.  It  does  not  appeal 
to  feeling  and  emotion,  and  therefore  does  not  excite  the 
impressionable  part  of  our  nature.  People  cannot  think  of 
a  battle  without  simultaneously  recalling  who  fought  it, 
who  won  or  lost  it;  but  the}  may  be  awe-struck  by  a  star 
shower,  or  may  hear  of  new-found  worlds,  without  caring 
to  know  who  calculated  or  foretold  thena,  when  once  it  is 
conceded  that  the  supernatural  has  no  share  in  it.  Geo- 
graphical discoverers  we  may  allow  to  have  a  foremost  man 
in  the  pojjular  sense  —  Livingstone  is  a  rival  to  Cook. 
But  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  for  here  the  personal 
element  comes  in. 

It  must  be  granted  that  common  fame  is  capricious  and 


unjust  towards  merit.  It  often  distinguishes  unworthy  ob- 
jects, and  sets  up  very  trumpery  idols.  But  the  reason,  we 
think,  why  the  absence  of  celebrities  is  a  real  want,  is  that 
the  dawning  imagination  of  our  generation  seems  thereby 
to  miss  a  very  important  aliment.  To  impress  a  child's 
fancy  there  must  be  a  central  figure  —  a  hero ;  and  what 
colossal  central  figure  does  any  department  present  just 
now,  if  we  except  "  the  Claimant,"  who  will  leave  traces  of 
himself  behind  him,  we  do  not  doubt,  in  innumerable  plots 
of  novels  and  romances,  just  as  Beau  Brummel  formed  the 
school  of  the  fashionable  novels  of  forty  years  ago.  "  Lord 
Wellington  "  was  the  central  figure  to  the  Bronte  family, 
which  no  doubt  told  on  their  notions  of  manliness  —  though 
we  detect  no  family  likeness — and  imparted  something  of 
that  vigor  which  is  so  rare  in  woman's  writings.  The  Pre- 
tender was  still  a  hero  in  Scotland  during  Walter  Scott's- 
childhood,  and  perhaps  determined  his  course  of  romantic 
thought.  As  we  look  further  back  still,  every  department 
of  life  and  action  shows  its  central  figure  in  a  way  which 
we  cannot  parallel  now ;  nor  do  we  think  that  posterity 
reviewing  our  own  particular  period  will  see  what  we  do 
not  see.  Our  social  life  does  not  encourage  personages  of 
this  kind  ;  people  shut  themselves  up  much  more  than  they 
did.  Every  tolerably  educated  youth  could  get  near  the 
celebrities  of  the  last  century.  Pope  at  twelve  years  old 
saw  Dryden,  and  anybody  who  liked  might  stand  outside 
his  immediate  circle  at  Will's,  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
even  perhaps  put  in  his  owii  word  in  reply.  Addison  spent 
eight  hours  a  day  at  Button's  Coffee  House,  where  he  held 
a  sort  of  court.  Reverence  for  intellect  was  of  a  more  sim- 
ple, implicit  sort  then  than  now ;  people  were  glad  to  listen 
and  accept.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  a  boy  at  an  auction 
had  his  skill  in  physiognomy  quickened  by  the  sight  of 
Pope.  "  Ml"-  Pope  !  Mr.  Pope  ! "  was  whispered  through 
the  room ;  all  hands  were  held  out  to  touch  him  as  he 
passed.  The  boy  eagerly  thrust  forth  his  hand  under  an 
elbow  in  the  front  row,  and  was  allowed  to  shake  the  hand 
that  had  penned  the  "  Rape  of  he  Lock."  Such  encounters 
are  suggestive.  To  have  touched  a  poet,  believing  him  to 
be  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
spiration. A  good  many  persons  like  Mr.  Browning's 
poetry  better  than  Pope's,  but  this  preference  does  not  give 
the  prominence  which  attached  to  the  genius  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  which  not  only  lived  more  in  public,  but 
succeeded  in  impressing  itself  on  the  notice  and  respect  of 
the  commonalty ;  a  respect  (whether  sour  grapes  or  not) 
rather  disdained  by  the  choicer  spirits  of  our  time.  War- 
burton  travelled  in  stage-coaches,  and  gave  such  an  impres- 
sion of  his  cleverness  that  he  was  described  by  one  who  had 
heard  him  talk  as  an  "old  orator  whom  you  may  read 
about  in  the  almanacs,"  the  very  ideal  of  fame.  The  ladies 
of  our  day,  solicitous  as  some  are  of  a  pi'ominent  place  in 
the  world's  regard,  do  not  attain  to  the  notoriety  once 
willingly  and  graciously  accorded  to  exceptional  beauty  or 
learning.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  stood  out  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  knowledge  to  her  poor  neighbors.  "  It  will 
be  dreadful  winter,"  said  one,  "and  a  great  scarcity  of 
corn  ;  the  famous  Miss  Carter  has  foretold  it ;  "  they  also 
spread  it  so  confidently  abroad  that  she  was  going  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  that  her  sister  at  a  distance  wrote 
to  ask  her  if  it  was  true.  Undoubtedly  society  is  far  less 
inclined  to  constitute  celebrities  than  it  was  in  those  simple 
times,  and  is  much  more  sensible  of  its  own  power  to  make 
and  unmake  reputations.  There  is  a  union  of  the  aggre- 
gate intelligence  against  pretenders  to  particular  renown. 
It  treats  them  after  the  manner  of  that  Czar  who  pro- 
nounced nobody  to  be  distinguished  in  Russia  "except  the 
man  whom  I  speak  to,  and  him  only  so  long  as  I  speak  to 
him."  Critics  and  erbiters  are  enemies  to  popular  celebri- 
ties. 

And  yet  is  there  not  something  in  our  common  human 
nature  which  craves  for  preeminence,  a  deep-seated  desire 
to  attach  ourselves  to  something  memorable,  to  some  name 
and  fiame  on  which  we  can  pin  our  insignificance,  and  so 
hold  on  to  our  age  by  some  imagined  connection  ?  We  do 
not  expect  to  be  remembered  long  on  our  own  account ; 
but  it  is  something  to  live  in  the  era,  to  be  one  of  the  same 
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•reneration  with  a  great  man  whose  name  we  believe  the 
world  will  not  let  die,  to  go  down  the  stream  of  future  time 
ill  the  same  bout  with  him  an  his  compatriot,  as  having 
pronounced  his  name,  prophesied  his  fame,  been  familiar 
with  his  words  and  deeds,  as  having  seen  him,  or  perhaps 
shaken  hands  with  him.  There  are  degrees  of  oblivion  ; 
to  have  been  one  of  an  age  of  which  not  one  name  or  one 
act  is  remembered,  which  has  letl  no  trace  of  itself,  strikes 
with  a  more  icy  sense  of  isolation  than  to  have  lived  when 
the  Zamzummims  fought  with  the  children  of  Anak  and 
lost.  A  word  is  all  that  remains  to  them,  but  that  word 
connects  ages  together.  Kvery  one  that  accords  fame  helps 
to  establish  it.  Wo  have  "  as.sisted,"  as  the  French  idiom 
has  it,  and  something  of  the  acts  is  reflected  back  upon 
ourselves.  Reason  tells  us  how  vain  is  the  eflbrt  and  the 
longing,  and  how  mistaken  often  our  award. 

Oh  fond  nttcmpt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
To  names  ignoble,  Ix>rn  to  be  forgot. 

So  wht-n  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  cinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
The  flume  extinct,  ho  views  the  rovinjj  fire  — 
There  fjoes  iny  lady,  and  tlierc  k^'CS  the  squire, 
There  goes  the  parson  —  O  illustrious  spark  ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk  ! 

Time,  no  doubt,  makes  short  work  with  many  a  hero  of  his 
day,  but  not  the  less  is  it  rather  a  dull  feature  of  an  age, 
unsurpassed  in  wonders  of  its  own,  to  have  no  central  fig- 
ures, and  to  miss  —  if  nothing  else  —  at  least  a  sensation,  a 
thrill  of  universal  consent  and  exultant  approval. 


VIGNETTES  IN  RHYME.i 

Mr.  Locker  nas  here  found  a  rival,  and  a  formidable 
one.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time  in  this  book  that  we  have 
admired  the  grace  and  skill  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  verse. 
Many  of  these  little  ^oems,  —  which  had  appeared  in  va- 
rious periodicals,  the  Si.  Pauls  especially,  we  think, — 
were  familiar  to  us  before  we  re-read  them  in  this  pleasant 
volume,  but  most  of  them  have  gained  by  re-reading,  and 
some  of  those  which  we  had  not  read  seem  better  than  any 
of  those  we  had.  We  were  not  prepared  to  find  so  many 
fresh,  soft,  delicate  pictures  amongst  these  "  Vignettes," 
though  we  were  quite  prepared  for  the  easy  banter  and  so- 
cial pleasantry  (sometimes,  we  think,  a  little  too  full  of 
allusive  turns)  of  the  so-called  society-verses.  Mr.  Dob- 
son  gives  us  something  more  than  the  tone  and  manner  of 
cultivated  social  life,  with  its  vivid  ripple  of  thought  and 
eeling.  He  can  add  to  this  a  picture  so  full  of  beauty 
that  the  mind  derives  something  more  from  it  than  a  mo- 
mentary vision  of  that  vivacity  of  life  which  mutual  liking 
and  mutual  jealousy,  and  tenderness  and  dulness  of  heart, 
and  selfishness  and  unselfishness,  and  caprice  and  way- 
wardness, and  gaucherie  and  tact,  and  hope  and  melan- 
choly, and  tranquillity  and  impatience,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  qualities  which  make  human  society  vibrate  gently 
with  a  thousand  undulations, — lend  to  the  scene  on  which 
we  live  and  act.  With  these  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  made 
himself  fiimiliar,  and  he  handles  them  always  with  suffi- 
cient, though  with  certainly  unequal  skill.  What  we  were 
not  prepared  for  was  the  beauty  of  the  picture  in  which  he 
sometimes  frames  these  minute  fragments  of  the  drama  of 
society,  the  liquid  vistas  down  which  he  allows  your  eye  to 
range  before  he,  fi.xes  it  on  the  little  tingling  human  inter- 
est of  the  moment,  the  tenderness  of  irony,  the  mellow 
calm  or  the  irritating  sting,  of  the  plyvse  of  society  he  de- 
lineates. We  were  quite  prepared  for  such  satirical  pieces 
as  "  Une  Marquise  "  and  "The  Love-letter,"  —  pieces  we 
do  not  greatly  admire,  by  the  way,  —  and  for  very  much 
better  efforts  of  the  same  kind  (such,  for  instance,  as  the 
clever  lines  called  "  Laissez-faire,"  written  a  propos  of 
Goethe's  amusing  account  of  himself  as  the  Weltkind  be- 

1  Vignettes  in  Rhyme,  and  Tersjie  Soeiiti  (now  fint  collected).  By  Aus- 
tin Dobson.    London :  1873. 


tween  the  dirty  pliilanthropitt  Hasedow  and  the  sentimen- 
t:il  prophet  Lavater) ;  but  wi*  were  hardly  prepared  for  the 
toucbea  of  genuine  beauty  which  adorn  to  many  of  these  little 
poema,  and  set  the  vertes  of  ♦*  MK-iety  "  in  a  framework  of 
softer  and  more  imnuinative  loveliness  than  the  reGned 
give-and-take  of  itocial  intellect  and  oenliuient  usually  sug- 
gest. What  lovelv  bit*  of  poetic  feeling,  for  in«unce, 
gleam  through  the  oeautiful  little  poem  on  "  The  bick  Man 
and  the  BirdH  I " 

JBOBOTDt. 

Spring,  —  art  thou  come,  O  Bpriog  I    • 

I  am  loo  sick  fur  words ; 
How  but  thou  heart  to  kin^, 

0  Spring  I  with  all  thy  birds  1 

Mbbula. 

I  sing  for  joy  to  see  again 

The  merry  leaves  along  the  lane, 

The  litile  bud  grown  rijie; 
And  look,  my  love  uiwn  the  bough 
Hark,  how  sue  calletn  to  mc  now, — 
"  Pipe !  pif«  I  " 

.£0B0T0S. 

Ah !  weary  is  the  sun  : 
Ix)ve  is  an  idle  thing; 
But,  Bird,  thou  restless  one, 
.  What  ails  thee,  wandering? 

HiBDMDO. 

By  shore  and  sea  I  come  and  go. 
To  seek  I  know  not  what ;  and  lo ! 

On  no  man's  eaves  I  sit 
But  voices  bid  me  rise  once  more. 
To  flit  again  by  sea  and  shore, — 
Flitl  FUll 

.i^ROTCS. 

This  is  Earth's  bitter  cap  : 

Only  to  seek,  not  know. 
But  thou,  that  strivest  up, 

Why  dost  thou  carol  so  ? 

Alacda. 

A  secret  Spirit  giftcth  me 

With  song,  and  wing  that  liAeth  me,  — 

A  Spirit  for  whose  sake. 
Striving  amain  to  reach  the  sky, 
Still  to  the  old  dark  earth  I  crv  — 

"Wake!  wake!" 

-^GROTUS. 

My  hope  hath  lost  its  wing. 

Thou,  that  to-night  dost  call, 
How  hast  thou  heart  to  sing 

Thy  tears  made  musical  ? 

Philomela. 

Alas  for  me !  a  dry  desire 

Is  all  my  song,  —  a  waste  of  fire 

That  will  not  fade  nor  fail ; 
To  me,  dim  shapes  of  ancient  crime 
Moan  through  the  windv  ways  of  time, 
"  Wail !  wail !  " 

.£0B0TU8. 

Thine  is  the  sick  man's  song,  — 

Mournful,  in  sooth,  and  fit ; 
Unrest  that  cries  "  How  long  !  "  — 

And  the  night  answers  it. 

How  fine  is  that  verse  which  gives  the  sick  man's  gloomy 
interpretation  of  the  nightingale's  song,  —  a  morbid  and  a 
false  interpretation,  no  doubt,  but  still  one  dramatically  fit 
for  the  imao;ination  of  shattered  health  and  nerves  upon 
the  rack.  There  are  few  living  poets  who  might  not  be 
proud  of  the  lines  :  — 

"  To  me,  dim  shapes  of  ancient  crime 
Moan  through  the  windy  ways  of  time." 
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Or,  again,  take  this  sweet  little  bit  of  restful  garden-pic- 
ture, the  background  on  which  a  delicate  little  morsel  of 
story  is  brightly  painted  :  — 

"T'\s  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain  ; 

In  summer  crowned  with  drifting  orchard-bloom, 
Tricked  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain. 

And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb ; 

And  round  about  its  gray,  time-eaten  brow 

Lean  letters  speak  —  a  worn  and  shattered  row  : 
"  I  am  a  Shade  :  a  Shadowe  too  arte  thou  : 

I  marke  the  Time  :  saye,  Gossip,  dost  thou  soe  ?  " 

Here  would  the  ringdoves  linger,  head  to  head ; 

And  here, the  snail  a  silver  course  would  run. 
Beating  old  Time  ;  and  here  the  peacock  spread 

His  gold-green  glory,  shutting  out  the  sun. 

Glimpses  of  peace  like  that  are  just  enough  to  rest  the 
mind  from  the  necessary  twi  ,ter  and  badinage  of  society- 
verses'  pleasant  chatter.  Mr.  Dobson,  too,  can  reach  the 
deepest  pathos  now  and  then.  The  verses  headed  "  Before 
Sedan"  close  with  two  of  very  high  power  and  beauty. 
The  metre  is  somewhat  hackneyed,  and  has  become  so 
muuh  the  conventional  metre  to  express  this  sort  of  dumb 
pain,  that  we  half  rebel  against.  We  determine  not  to  be 
moved  by  that  almost  stereotyped  appeal  to  pity  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  second  stanzas,  which  consists  in  de- 
claring that  you  can  make  no  effectual  appeal :  — 

Here  in  this  leafy  place. 

Quiet  he  lies, 
Cold,  with  his  sightless  face 

Turned  to  the  skies ; 
'Tis  but  another  dead  ; 
All  you  can  say  is  said. 

Carry  his  body  hence,  — 

Kings  must  ha\'t '"laves  ; 
Kings  climb  to  eminence 

Over  men's  graves ; 
So  this  man's  eye  is  dim;  — 
Throw  the  earth  over  him. 

What  was  the  white  you  touched. 

There,  at  his  side? 
Paper  his  hand  had  clutched 

Tight  ere  he  died  ;  — 
Message  or  wish,  may  be;  — 
Smooth  the  folds  out  and  see. 

Hardly  the  worst  of  us 

Here  could  have  smiled  !  — 
Only  the  tremulous 

Words  ofa  child  ;  — 
Prattle,  that  has  for  stops 
Just  a  lew  ruddy  drops. 

Look.     She  is  sad  to  miss, 

Morning  and  night, 
His  —  her  dead  father's  —  kiss ; 

Tries  to  be  bright. 
Good  to  mamma,  and  sweet. 
Thai  is  all.     "  Marguerite." 

K\x,  if  beside  the  dead 

Slumbered  the  pain  ! 
Ah,  it  the  hearts  that  bled 

Slept  with  the  slain  ! 
If  the  grief  died  ;  —  but  no  ; 
Death  will  not  have  it  so. 

But  notwithstanding  the  stony-hearted  state  in  which  we 
are  left  up  to  the  close  of  the  third  stanza,  we  give  in  com- 
pletely to  the  beauty  of  the  last  two.  In  spite  of  the 
eomewhat  ostentatious  helplessness  of  the  rhythm  to  ex- 
press what  it  secretly  hopes  to  express,  alter  all,  by  virtue 
of  the  severe  simplicity  (or  is  h  simplesne  f)  of  the  style, 
the  real  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  feeling  itself  (juite 
take  possession  of  us. 

But  while  drawing  attention   to  the  gleams   of  higher 
beauty  with  which  Mr.  Dobson  relieves  the  lighter  banter 


of  his  verses,  we  must  not  forget  what  is,  after  all,  of  the 
substance  of  his  book.  We  don't  know  whether  his  lighter 
humor  is  ever  quite  so  happy  as  that  displayed  in  such 
poems  as  Mr.  Locker's  "  To  a  Skull "  and  "  To  a  Picture 
of  my  Grandmother,"  but  it  is  very  bright,  and  the  moods 
of  it  are  very  softly  shaded  from  playfulness  to  tenderness 
and  from  ridicule  to  pity.  What  can  be  brighter  in  its 
way  than  "An  Idyl  in  the  Conservatory"  called  "  Tu 
Quoque,"  and  with  the  motto,  "  Romprons-nous,  ou  ne 
^ompron^-nous  pas  "  ? 

Nellib. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir, 

Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 
I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir. 

If  I  were  you. 

Frank. 

If  I  were  you,  when  persons  I  affected, 

Wait  for  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to  Kew,  . 

I  would,  at  least,  pretend  I  recollected. 
If  I  were  you ! 

Nell"    . 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 

Sir,  as 'to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 
I  would  not  dance  with  odious  Miss  M'Tavish, 

If  I  were  you  I 

Frank. 

If  I'were  you,  who  vow  you  cannot  suffer 

Whiff  of  the  best,  —  the  mildest  "  honey-dew,"  — 

I  would  not  dance  with  smoke-consuming  Puffer, 
If  I  were  you  ! 

Nellie. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter. 
Even  to' write  the  "  Cynical  Review  ; "  — 

Frank. 

No,  I  shoulddoubtless  find  flirtation  fitter. 
If  I  were  you  ! 

Nellie. 

Really !     You  would  ?    Why,  Frank,  you're  quite  delightful, — 

Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  black  of  hue  ; 
Borrow  my  fan.     I  would  not  look  %o  frightful, 

If  I  were  you  ! 

Frank. 

"  It  is  the  cause."    I  mean  your  chaperon  is 

Bringing  some  wcU-curled  juvenile.    Adieu  ! 
/  shall  retire.    I'd  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 

If  I  were  you  ! 

Nellie. 

Go  if  you  will.     At  once !     And  by  express,  sir ! 

Where  shall  it  be  ?     To  China  —  or  Peru  ? 
Go.     I  should  leave  inquirers  my  address,  sir, 

If  I  were  you  ! 

Frank. 

No,  —  I  remain.     To  stay  and  fight  a  duel 
Seems,  on  the  whole,  the  proper  thing  to  do  — 

Ah,  yon  are  strong,  —  I  would  not  then  be  cruel, 
If  I  were  you ! 

Nellie. 

One  does  not  like  one's  feelings  to  be  doubted,  — 

Frank. 
One  does  not  like  one's  friends  to  misconstrue,  — 

Nellie. 
If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee-bit  pouted  ?  — 

Frank. 
I  should  admit  that  I  was  piqu€,  too. 

Nellie. 
Ask  me  to  dance.     I'd  say  no  more  about  it, 


If  1  were  you  ! 


[WaUz  — Exeunt. 
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But  we  enjoy  still  more  the  picturesque  humor  of  "  A 
(larden  Idyll,"  in  which  the  grotencjue  boyish  memories 
are  so  pleasantly  blended  with  a  delifious  picture,  — 

"  With  birds  tiiat  {jossip  in  the  tunc, 
And  windy  bou^jh-swirij;  in  the  metro." 

And  poems  like  "  The  Drama  of  the  Doctor's  Window" 
show  the  humor  of  the  author  at  its  best,  touched  with  a 
tenderness  which  is  never  absent  from  his  most  effective 
productions.  Indeed,  his  style  has  reminded  us  many 
times,  —  and  we  can  hardly  jjive  higher  praise,  —  of  the 
exquisite  levity  and  still  more  exquisite  pathos  of  one  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  finest  and  easiest  poems,  "  Will  Water- 
proofs Lyrical  Monologue."  We  <lo  not  like  Mr.  Dobson 
nearly  so  well  when  he  puts  on  an  antique  gallantry  of  phrase 
in  the  Rossettii^h  poems  which  close  the  volume.  It  seems 
to  us  that  he  is  always  best  and  tenderest  when  he  is  most 
easy.  "  An  Unfinished  Song,"  for  instance,  is  far  more 
beautiful  and  pathetic  than  the  verses  about  "  Angiola." 
And  again,  we  don't  think  Mr.  Dobson  succeeds  in  pure 
satire.  "  The  Bookworm  "  and  "  Une  Manjuise  "  are  l)oth 
savage,  without  being  forr'Me.  They  strain  after  an  effect 
that  seems  to  be  not  wii^in  Mr.  Dobson's  literary  reach. 
Tenderness  when  it  is  playful  and  playfulness  when  it  is 
tender  are  both  perfectly  given  in  this  charming  little  book, 
which  contains  also  an  exquisite  sense  of  natural  beauty. 
In  satiric  invective  we  do  not  think  that  Mr..  Austin  Dobson 
excels. 


WOMEN  AT  SCHOOL. 


Archbishop  Whately  used  to  hold  that  there  was 
one  characteristeric  distinction  between  men  and  women. 
When  men,  he  said,  were  spoken  of  disparagingly  as  a 
whole,  they  were  apt  to  coincide ;  but  when  any  particular 
man  was  attacked,  they  usually  stood  up  for  him,  and  did 
their  best  to  show  that  he  was  not  such  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow  after  all.  On  the  other  hand  —  this  was  Whately's 
theory,  and  we  accept  no  responsibility  for  it  —  women 
were  extremely  sensitive  as  to  the  general  character  of  their 
sex,  while  quite  ready  to  join  in  cutting  up  the  sisterhood 
in  detail.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  feelings 
will  be  excited  in  the  female  mind  by  the  Report  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for  the 
Examination  of  Women.  The  Syndicate  affect  to  report, 
on  the  whole,  very  favorably  of  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  majority  of  the  candidates  who  appeared  be- 
fore them  at  the  different  centres,  but  they  take  upon  them- 
selves to  make  some  remarks  which,  we  fear,  will  be  thought 
to  be  offensively  characteristic  of  the  arrogance  and  pre- 
«umption  of  man. 

It  is  stated  that  only  a  few  candidates,  when  examined 
in  the  "  Horae  Paulinae,"  showed  a  knowledge  of  the  book 
and  a  real  hold  on  the  argument,  while  most  of  them, 
although  acquainted  more  or  less  with  Paley's  facts,  ex- 
hibited great  weakness  in  applying  them  conclusively. 
Most  of  the  candidates  had  evidently  studied  the  Scriptures 
very  carefully,  but  "the  answers  to  a  question  which  asked 
for  a  careful  summary  of  1  Cor.  xv.  seemed  to  show  that 
not  more  than  two  or  three  candidates  had  read  the  chap- 
ter so  as  to  master  its  method  and  connection."  The  ladies 
came  out  strongly  in  arithmetic  ;  but  in  English  history 
they  are  sarcasiically  advised  to  "  avoid  mere  fluency  of 
expression ; "  and  in  English  literature  "  the  besetting 
•error  was  irrelevance."  Thus,  when  a  brief  summary  of 
the  "  Hydriotaphia  "  was  asked  for,  the  result  was  that  a 
great  many  accounts,  the  reverse  of  brief,  were  presented, 
not  of  the  work,  but  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  writer 
of  it.  It  is  remarked  that  it  was  observable  that  several 
candidates  who  complained  of  want  of  time  had  signally 
misspent  the  time  allowed  them.  The  examiner  further 
noticed  great  "  good  will,"  but  "  a  very  prevalent  inaccu- 
racy." In  English  composition  the  examiner  discovered  a 
weakness  for  slang  and  a  tendency  to  flippancy,  and  "  too 
many  of  the  writers  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  the  subject  which  they  selected."     One  of  the  sub- 


jects which  were  set  was  to  fix  the  place  of  the  novel  in 
modern  literature  ;  but  many  of  the  canditlales  started  off 
at  a  tangent,  and  expatiated  on  ilie  bad  efft-cts  of  reading 
novels.  The  examiner  endeavors  to  take  the  edge  off  these 
bome-thrukts  by  suggesting  (hat,  after  all,  he  has  in  his 
time  read  worse  etsajri  by  men.  The  examiner  may  be  % 
Tery  learned  man  in  his  own  wsj,  but  he  clearly  knows 
verv  little  alwut  women  if  bo  thinks  to  appease  their  nat- 
ural indignation  by  a  paltry  concession  of  ibis  kind. 

We  have  very  little  doiibt  that  women  will  see  throogfa 
the  flimsy  pretence  of  courtesy  and  conciliation  ander  which 
the  examiners  endeavor  to  disguise  this  attack  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  sex,  and  especially  on  those  verjr 
points  on  which  women  are  known  to  be  most  sensitive. 
A  woman  will  stand  a  good  deal,  but  no  woman  with  the 
least  spirit  ever  submitted  without  an  explosion  to  an  insin- 
uation that  she  was  not  a  person  of  a  logical  turn  of  mind. 
Even  the  patient  Griselda,  who  allowed  lier  children  to  be 
taken  from  her  one  by  one,  would  no  doubt  have  startled 
her  spouse  by  the  sudden  energy  of  her  character  if  he 
had  chanced  to  say,  "  My  dear,  it  is  really  do  use  trying 
to  argue  with  you,  for  women  are  always  so  iilMical."  All 
women  are  logical ;  and  whether  they  are  logical  or  oot 
doesn't  matter,  for  all  the  same  they  have  a  tight  to  be 
considered  so  —  this  is  the  first  great  principle  blazoned 
on  the  banner  of  the  sex.  Yet  here  we  find  a  sneering 
examiner  pointing  out  that  only  one  candidate  in  logle 
showed  a  toorough  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  found 
it  exceedingly  "  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  stateuMnt  and 
ready  application  of  important  d«'finitions  and  theorems.'* 

All  this  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  malicioqs  and  imper- 
tinent suggestions  of  the  examiners,  that  women  are  di•cm^ 
sive  and  rambling,  and  that  when  they  lit  down  to  try  to 
write  a  short  account  of  one  subject,  they  generally  write  a 
long  account  of  something  else.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
"  a  clear  statement  "  from  a  lady  is  also  a  very  stale  bit  cm 
satire.  The  examiner  'a  Latin  remarks  that  the  general 
impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  work  done  waa 
"  that  the  knowledge  shown  was  in  most  cases  rather  due 
to  a  retentive  memory  than  actually  assimilated  with  the 
mind  and  thought  of  the  candidates."  This  is  put  in  a 
very  fine  wav,  and  perhaps  the  examiner  may  have  flat- 
tered himself^  that  there  was  something  clever  in  the  sono- 
rous turn  of  his  malignant  epigram  ;  but  we  can  fancy  we 
hear  a  ^emale  chorus  crying,  "  So  women  are  parrots,  are 
they  ?  "  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  really  what 
it  comes  to. 

The  French  examiner  of  course  has  his  hit  with  the 
rest.  He  thinks  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  warn  candidates 
against  rendering  into  verse  passages  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  render  into  prose.  Here  again  is  one  of  the  old 
sarcasms  on  women,  that  they  think  the  hard,  plain  prose 
of  life  not  good  enough  for  them,  and  are  always  wanting 
to  soar  into  the  region  of  poetry.  ITie  same  spirit  animates 
the  whole  of  these  reports.  They  are  full  of  jeering  allu- 
sions to  all  those  little  weaknesses  reference  to  which  is 
known  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  gentler  sex.  It 
may  be  true  that  women  have  a  relish  for  racy  language, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  rumors  that  in  the  highest  circles 
this  passion  for  color,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  for  some- 
thing else  than  prose,  in  conversation  has  led  to  the  use  of 
a  very  astonishing  vocabulary  ;  but  only  C  Cambridge  ex- 
aminer is  capable  of  telling  a  lady  to  her  face  that  she  is 
flippant  and  talks  slang.  The  passage,  however,  in  these 
reports  which  will  probably  be  most  bitterly  relented  is 
that  in  which  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  ascribed  to 
women.  It  will  be  understood  at  once  that  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that,  if  women  are  fit  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  they  can  keep  a  correct  account  of  housekeep- 
ing expenses.  It  revives  at  least  one  part  of  the  old  impu- 
tation that  their  natural  mission  is  "  to  suckle  fools  and 
chronicle  small  beer,"  although  it  is  well  known  that  no 
greater  insult  can  nowadays  be  paid  to  a  young  lady  than 
to  suggest  that  she  possesses,  even  in  the  most  trifling 
degree  and  shadowy  form,  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  compe- 
tent housewife. 

Altt^ther  this  seems  to  us  a  very  scandalous  production. 
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It  has  been  printed  by  the  Times  as  a  genuine  document, 
and  names  are  appended  to  it  which  are  certainly  the  names 
of  gentlemen  who  are  known  in  Cambridge.  So  we  sup- 
pose it  must  be  accepted  as  authentic.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
taken  up  by  the  sex  against  which  it  is  directed,  and  we 
shall  hear  what  is  thought  of  it.  The  object  of  the  authors 
of  this  academical  lampoon  appears  to  have  been  to  throw 
into  an  official  form  a  consensus  of  the  traditional  foibles 
of  women,  under  pretence  of  giving  the  results  of  recent 
examinations.  Some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  married  men, 
and  they  may  have  enjoyed  a  malicious  but  shabby  satisfac- 
tion in  giving  vent  to  remarks  which  had  occurred  to  them 
in  the  course  of  domestic  conversation,  but  which  they 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  suppress.  "  My  darling,  I  do 
not  dispute  your  facts,  but  you  show  great  weakness  in 
applying  them,"  or  "  I  do  wish  you  would  avoid  fluency  of 
expression,"  or  "  AVhen  you  begin  to  say  just  a  single  word 
on  one  subject,  why  on  earth  do  you  start  off  into  a  thou- 
sand words  upon  another  subject  which  has  no  possible 
connection  with  it  ?  "  "  You  know,  dearest,  how  1  hate 
flippancy  and  slang,"  or  "  It's  really  hopeless  trying  to  get 
a  clear  statement  from  a  lady,  or  expecting  her  to  be  logi- 
cal,"—  these  and  other  expressions  in  the  Reports  have 
certainly  a  strong  flavor  of  conjugal  controversy,  and  per- 
haps the  examiners  may  feel  relieved  in  having  at  last 
found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  their  minds  freely.  But 
after  all  it  is  surely  rather  hard  on  the  innocent  victims, 
and  it  is  a  pity  they  cannot  have  their  revenge.  In  the  old 
fable  the  lion  observed  that,  if  the  picture  of  one  of  his 
species  lying  in  the  toils  of  the  hunter  had  been  painted  by 
a  lion,  the  man  would  have  been  on  the  ground  and  the 
lion  on  the  top  of  him.  Now  that  the  women  have  been 
photographed  by  the  examiners,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
have  a  sketch  of  the  examiners,  as  representing  the  male 
sex  generally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ladies  who  were 
examined.  We  should  probably  find  man  described  as 
hard,  pedantic,  and  unimaginative ;  always  in  a  fuss  and 
hurry,  and  disposed  to  cry  that  time  is  up,  although  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  spare;  and  given  over  to  a  superstitious 
worship  of  mere  rules  and  technical  formalities.  It  would 
also  be  pointed  out  that  man,  with  all  his  professed  anxiety 
to  make  the  most  of  time,  often  wasted  it  shamefully  in 
asking  for  reasons  when  no  reasons  were  necessary,  and  in 
carping  at  particular  expressions,  although  all  the  while  he 
knew  very  well  what  jieople  meant ;  and  that,  with  all  his 
boasted  logic,  he  has  never  mastered  that  elementary  and 
mo:'t  useful  proposition,  "It  is  because  it  is."  It  might 
f'  Jher  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  ancient  saying, 
inerva  had  no  sooner  started  on  a  journey  than  she 
arrived  at  her  destination,  and  that  women  had  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  resembling  so  respectable  a  goddess  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  mental  flight.  If  women  are  some- 
times too  quick,  men  are  dreadfully  slow  and  plodding, 
and  women  often  attain  by  intuition  to  what  men,  with  all 
their  laborious  logic,  fail  to  reach.  This  would  certainly  be 
a  good  subject  for  the  next  exercises  in  English  composi- 
tion which  are  required  to  be  written  by  ladies  for  the 
Cambridge  Syndicate. 


BINKS'S    BENEFACTION. 

A   CHRISTMAS    STORY. 

Like  most  persons  fortunate  enough  to  possess  property, 
Mr.  Christopher  Binks,  the  wealthy  tallow-chandler,  of 
Dip  Street,  City,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  own;  and  as  his  fat  dividends  could  be  of 
no  further  use  to  him  when,  half  a  century  ago,  he  quitted 
this  mortal  life,  he  very  good-naturedly  disposed  of  them 
all  by  will.  Christopher  Binks  was  a  bachelor,  and  there- 
fore crotchety  and  eccentric.  He  quarrelled  with  his  kith 
and  kin,  individually  and  collectively ;  and  crowned  an 
odd  career  by  leaving  every  penny  of  his  large  fortune  to 
charitable  institutions  of  which  he  hardly  knew  the  names, 
and  still  less  their  objects. 


Now  one  of  the  queerest  bequests  in  his  will  was  to  the 
effect  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  who  had  specially 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  national  schools  of  his 
native  parish  (St.  Barnabythe  Major)  were,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  in  every  year,  to  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  author- 
ities of  the  school  two  penny  buns,  made  plain,  without 
currants,  lest  they  should  prove  injurious  to  the  boys  (this 
was  strictly  set  forth  in  the  will),  the  said  buns  to  be 
washed  down  by  a  quartern  of  hot  elder-wine  for  each 
consumer.  Furthermore,  the  buns  were  to  be  eaten  in  the 
national  schoolrooms,  and  none  was  to  be  pocketed ;  if  any 
boy  were  unable  to  eat  his  two  buns,  he  was  (according  to 
the  terms  of  the  will)  to  leave  the  furplus  upon  his  platter, 
and  the  residue,  if  any,  of  the  banquet  was  to  be  given  to 
the  poor.  An  ample  fund  was  placed  in  Government 
Stocks,  the  interest  arising  from  which  paid  the  expenses 
of  this  sumptuous  feast ;  and,  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  evasion  about  the  matter  in  high  quarters,  a  couple 
of  the  testator's  private  friends  were  empowered  to  claim 
the  amount  of  money,  should  Binks's  gift  to  the  deserving 
scholars  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major  fail  to  be  duly  adminis- 
tered. 

Binks,  in  his  time,  had  made  several  wills,  and  those 
who  loved  him  best  (or  said  they  did,  which  perhaps  was 
much  the  same)  would  have  been  delighted  if  they  could 
have  set  aside  his  last  testament  for  an  instrument  previ- 
ously executed.  But  their  eflbrts  were  in  vain.  The 
will  did  not  present  a  single  flaw,  and  as  for  eccen- 
tricity, was  it  not  equalled  by  that  of  the  City  mag- 
nate who  left  directions  that  on  every  Good  Friday 
loaves  of  bread,  with  as  many  new  silver  sixpences  as 
corresponded  in  number  with  the  poor  old  women  of  the 
parish  who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  should  be  depos- 
ited on  his  tombstone,  and  there  distributed  by  the  rector? 
Then  again,  there  is  the  famous  example  of  Baddeley, 
whose  desire  it  was  that  on  Twelfth-night,  •'  in  perpetuity," 
a  large  cake  sho"uld  be  provided  and  shared  in  the  green- 
room of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  those  who  hap[)en  to  be 
employed  in  the  establishment  at  the  time.  Again,  was 
not  that  rather  a  strange  bequest  of  Doggett's,  relative  to 
the  coat  and  badge  to  be  rowed  for  annually  on  the  1st  of 
August  ?     Binks  was  eccentric,  and  nothing  more. 

For  fifty  years- in  succession  had  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  the  national  schoolrooms  rung  with  the  cheers  of  the 
light-hearted  recipients  of  Binks's  Christmas-gift,  and 
people  had  become  quite  used  to  the  celebration,  when 
Simon  Grower,  the  beadle  of  the  pari?h,  began  to  think 
that  the  affair  had  gone  on  long  enough,  and  now  ought 
to  be  stopped.  Of  late  years  it  had  fallen  to  this  function- 
ary's lot  to  bestow  the  gift,  and  he  had  done  it  with  a '  ery 
bad  grace.  The  trustees  of  the  school  were  supposed  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  bequest ;  but  these 
gentlemen  had  got  rather  above  their  business,  and  there- 
fore left  it  to  their  subordinate. 

It  is  true.  Grower  was  no  ordinary  servant.  His  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  church  and 
its  schools,  and  the  coat  and  cocked-hat  annually  provided 
sat  well  upon  him.  In  height  he  was  at  least  six  feet ;  he 
was  correspondingly  stout,  and  his  features  were  of  a  mould 
that  commanded  respect  even  from  those  autocrats,  the 
churchwardens.  His  complexion  was  florid,  and  upon  his 
nasal  organ  there  rested  a  purplish  hue  that  evinced  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  fat  beeves  and  strong  liquors, 
in  which  pure  water  was  merely  an  accessory,  for  Simon 
was  what  is  politely  termed  "  a  high  liver ;  "  that  is  to  say, 
he  consumed  the  best  of  everything  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  had  the  opportunity.  But  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
he  was  an  ornament  to  the  parish ;  and  it  was  indeed  an 
awe-inspiring  sight  to  see  him  expel  some  unfortunate  little 
wight,  caught  in  the  illicit  consumption  of  full-flavored 
peppermint-drops  in  the  organ-loft. 

In  all  parish  matters  Grower  was  an  authority ;  and 
fuch  Avas  the  wholesome  dread  he  inspired  among  the 
juvenile  residents  of  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  that  the 
sight  of  his  cocked-hat  and  long  gold-laced  coat  alone  ex- 
ercised an  influence  upon  their  intellects  which  far  sur- 
passed  any  terrors   "  bogey "  or   other   bugbears  of   the 
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nursery  could  creat.  In  the  eyes  of  the  pew-openers,  and 
other  lailies  ofTicially  connected  with  the  church  of  St. 
Barnaby  the  Major,  Simon  had  only  one  fault  —  he  was  a 
bachelor.  Many  were  the  snares  that  had  Ixien  laid  for 
our  beadle,  but  his  stout  heart  defied  them  all.  Imposing 
and  noble  as  was  his  outward  ap[H;aiance,  he  was  sadly 
deficient  in  those  Christian  virtues  which  the  rector  ex- 
patiated upon  twice  each  Sunday.  Simon  was  vain,  nar- 
row-minded, and  selfish.  He  was  obseciuious  to  his  supe- 
riors, but  domineering  and  tyrannical  to  all  on  whom  he 
could  vent  his  spleen. 

Many  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  national  schools  re- 
ceived their  education  gratis;  but  as  it  would  never  do  for 
the  recipients  of  charity  to  be  attired  like  other  boys,  a 
little  swallow-tailed  coat  of  dark  green,  with  smalls  of  the 
same  hue,  and  yellow  stockings,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  black  cap,  from  the  crown  of  which  sprouted  a  white 
tassel,  were  provided  for  those  who  were  thus  advertised 
as  charity  children.  The  dress  might  have  been  becoming 
to  the  lads  of  some  schools,  but  it  certainly  was  not  to 
those  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major ;  and  when  they  excited 
derision  in  the  street,  and  their  British  blood  was  roused 
liy  the  opprobrious  salutation  of  "  Hallo,  charity  !  "  it  was 
liut  natural  they  should  defy  the  scoffer,  and  that  a  brief 
spell  of  fisticufl's  (in  which  the  St.  Barnaby  boy,  by  the 
way,  generally  got  the  worst  of  it)  should  ensue. 

An  incident  of  this  kind  was  a  godsend  to  Simon 
Grower.  Albeit  the  luckless  youth  might  already  have 
received  condign  punishment,  our  beadle  would  proceed  to 
inflict  fresh  blows  upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  his 
victim's  person.  The  badge  worn  by  the  boys  was,  when 
a  game  of  buttons  was  in  progress,  sometimes  utilized  as  a 
*' nicker;"  and  didn't  Simon  upon  such  occasions  enjoy 
dropping  upon  the  ill-fated  lads,  and  on  the  score  of  their 
disgracing  the  foundation,  belabor  them  upon  the  spot ; 
supplementing  his  punishment  by  recommending  them  to 
the  special  care  of  the  schoolmaster  I  More  than  once  had 
the  words,  "  Crdwer  is  a  beast,"  been  found  inscribed  in 
pencil  upon  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  national  school ; 
and,  in  one  sense  at  least,  the  beadle  merited  the  epithet. 

Well,  Simon  had  made  a  dead  set  against  the  bun  and 
elder-wine  festival,  and  coveted  the  sum  which  gave  the 
boys  so  much  innocent  enjoyment. 

A  bright  clear  atmosphere  and  bracing  temperature 
characterized  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  Christ- 
mas ;  and  having  duly  ordered  from  the  pastry-cook's 
round  the  corner  the  proper  quantity  of  buns  and  their 
liquid  accompaniment,  Crower  wended  his  way  towards 
the  solitary  second-floor  front  he  tenanted,  with  the  object 
of  hav'ng  a  strong  cup  of  tea  prior  to  presiding  at  the 
evening's  feast.  Simon  that  day  ought  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  jovial  of  mortals ;  but  among  the  throng  of 
people  he  passed  —  some  gaping  open-mouthed  at  the 
pyramids  of  luscious  delicacies  in  the  sweetmeat  shops,  and 
the  more  substantial  decorations  displayed  to  view  in  the 
grocers'  windows;  some  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
huge  sirloins,  mottled  ribs,  and  portlj^  turkeys,  decked  with 
various  colored  ribbon  ;  some  attentively  perusing  the  bill 
of  fare  provided  on  Boxing-day  at  the  neighboring  temple 
of  the  drama ;  and  some  hastening  off  to  draw  their  prize 
in  the  goose-club,  or  intent  upon  a  thousand  other  purposes 
—  I  say  throughout  the  throng  of  persons  Simon  met  that 
evening,  there  was  none  so  moody  as  himself.  And  yet  he 
had  his  quarter's  salary  in  his  pocket,  had  heard  "  A  merry 
Chi'istmas  and  happy  New  Year,  Mr.  Crower !  "  come  from 
a  hundred  mouths,  and  furthermore  had,  on  the  strength  of 
giving  the  order  to  the  pastry-cook,  partaken  of  two  gigan- 
tic wedges  of  rich  plum-pudding !  Nothing  seemed  to 
raise  his  spirits.  Selfishness  gnawed  his  heart ;  and  the 
lurking  cause  of  his  discontent  was  Binks's  Benefaction. 

If  Simon  had  been  anything  but  a  beadle,  one  would 
have  said  that  an  oath  escaped  his  lips  as  in  the  dark  he 
stumbled  over  his  landlady's  favorite  cat,  whose  mission  in 
that  establishment  seemed  to  be  to  trip  up  in  turns  all  the 
residents.  Other  people  that  evening,  who  inadvertently 
kicked  the  luckless  animal,  were  observed  to  make  use  of 
the  commiserative  expression,  "  Poor  Pussy  ;  "  but  Crower 


muttered  between  hlf  teeth,  **  Cum  the  cat! "  —  that  if,  one 
would  have  fancied  him  taking  it  had  he  not  been  the  bea- 
dle of  St.  lUrnabv  the  Major. 

A  cbeerlrBH,  ghostly  apartment  waa  that  conatttutinE 
Simon's  retreat.  The  furniture  wan  old-fa«hioned,  and 
apparently  constructed  with  an  intention  of  producineM 
much  discomfort  at  ponible  to  the  users  tnereof.  The 
•ides  of  the  chamber  were  decontod  with  pictures  in 
water-colors,  representing  so  many  of  Nelson's  most  cele- 
brated engagements,  the  limner  being  an  aspiring  son  of 
the  landlady,  possessing  an  eve  for  rich  gaodjr  color,  if  not 
for  proportion  and  perspective.  The  bedstead,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  room,  was  one  of  tho«e  heavr,  creaking, 
funereal  arrangements  which  fill  a  nervous  mind  with  ul 
kinds  of  disagreeable  fancies ;  and  the  only  window  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  dead  wall  of  the  saw-mills 
opposite.  The  place,  on  ordinary  occasions  depretsing, 
seemed  this  Christmas  Eve  to  be  maddening  in  its  desol** 
tion.  If  it  bad  enjoyed  a  repatation  for  being  haunted,  it 
could  not  have  presented  a  more  sepulchral  appearanoe. 
Having  but  few  friends  among  the  lodgers  in  tne  hoose, 
Crower,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cup  of  the  soothing  beverase 
upon  which  he  had  set  bis  heart,  was  conip«'lle<l  to  lignt 
his  fire.  Tlie  flames  from  the  wood  leaped  merrily  through 
the  coals,  and  in  a  short  time  a  warm  glow  seemed  to  per- 
meate the  gloomy  room.  As  the  light  rose  and  fell,  fan- 
tastic forms  appeared  to  issue  from  the  dark  shadows  h£ 
the  bedstead,  and  as  suddenly  disappear.  For  an  instant 
the  bright  blue  uniforms  and  brown  smoke,  which  stood 
out  so  prominently  in  the  ambitious  works  of  art  upon  the 
walls,  came  prominently  into  view,  and  then  were  as 
quickly  lost.  Just  below  the  wooden  shelf  which  formed 
the  mantelpiece,  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  room  —  a  wild 
dog  with  a  grim  sense  of  humor  he  must  have  been  —  had 
by  means  of  the  red-hot  poker  burnt  into  the  wood  the 
representation  of  a  human  face  with  a  hooked  nose,  grin- 
ning mouth,  and  eyes  that  had  a  wicked  mischievous  leer 
about  them.  The  landlady  had,  by  the  application  of 
divers  coats  of  paint,  oft  tried  to  obliterate  the  traces  of 
this  demoniac  head,  but  in  vain.  The  sardonic  face  could 
not  be  obliterated,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the 
fitful  flashes  of  flame  gave  expression  to  its  features,  it 
appeared  to  come  out  more  conspicuously  than  ever. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  Simon  reached  his  abode,  and  a* 
the  distribution  of  buns  and  elder-wine  was  not  to  take 
place  until  six,  he  had  ample  time  for  refreshment  Draw- 
ing to  the  fire  the  most  comfortable  chair  (and  even  that 
had  one  leg  half  an  inch  short)  afforded  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, the  majestic  beadle  applied  the  poker  to  the  coals, 
and  when  he  had  stirred  them  into  a  steady  blaze,  deposited 
the  kettle  upon  the  glowing  mass,  and  watched  its  progress 
towards  the  boiling  point. 

Suddenly  some  mysterious  influence  caused  Crower  to 
raise  his  eyes,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  the  weird 
face  beneath  the  mantelpiece  vehemently  winking  at  him ! 
Simultaneously  with  the  presentment  of  this  strange  spec- 
tacle, our  beadle's  power  of  speech  seemed  to  leave  him, 
and  he  became  passive  and  helpless.  How  the  features 
came  away  from  the  space  beneath  the  mantelpiece,  Simon 
could  never  tell  ;  but  come  away  they  did,  until  at  last  they 
were  within  a  few  inches  of  his  (the  beadle's)  purple-hued 
nose.  When  the  features  had  got  so  far,  they  stopped; 
and  then  the  eyes,  which  had  all  along  persistently  kept 
winking,  seemed  to  get  tired,  and  stopped  too.  Simon's 
attention  was  now  seized  by  a  second  wonderful  manifesta- 
tion. A  voice  came  from  the  features,  low  and  husky  at 
first,  but  gradually  growing  clearer.  "  Excuse  my  hoarse- 
ness," said  the  voice  ;  "  I  haven't  spoken  for  five  years ;  and 
as  you  don't  keep  the  room  particularly  warm  and  comfort- 
able, it's  no  wonder  I  get  a  cold,  is  it  ?  " 

Simon  didn't  know  whether  the  spirit  expected  an 
answer,  but  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and 
he  couldn't  give  one. 

"  I'm  the  ghost  of  this  room,"  continued  the  voice.  "  I'm 
always  here ;  I  know  you,  but  you  don't  know  me.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  some  friends  of  yours.  They're  old  ac- 
quaintances, though  perhaps  you  never  saw  them  before." 
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As  these  words  were  uttered,  Grower's  chair  was  whisked 
round,  and  in^tead  of  facing  the  fire  he  was  now  looking 
towards  the  bedstead.  Seated  upon  the  edge  of  his  noctur- 
nal ri^stinjr-place  were  four  figures,  gaunt  and  crabbed- 
featured,  whose  legs,  too  short  to  reach  the  ground,  dangled 
in  midair  like  eight  skeletons  depending  frono  asmany  gib- 
bets. "  These,"  said  the  face,  which  had  turned  with 
Simon,  "these  gentlemen  are  of  one  family  —  in  fact 
brothers  —  and  are  called  Selfishness,  Tyranny,  Meanness, 
and  Covetousners.  They  are  day  by  day  near  you.  They 
dog  your  footsteps.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  them  individ- 
ually. That  is  Selfishness,"  observed  the  voice,  the  eyes 
winking  to»'ards  the  figure  leaning  against  the  left-hand 
bedpost.  "  The  next  to  it  is  Tyranny,  the  ne.xt  again 
Meanness,  and  the  la«t  of  the  row  Covetousness."  Though 
in  general  appearance  the  four  brothers  were  very  much 
alike,  Simon  noticed  certain  distinctive  points  characteriz- 
ing ca  -h.  Thus  Selfishness  had  long  thin  hands  with  sharp 
claw-like  nails,  and  its  face  had  an  eager  grasping  look. 
Tyranny  had  a  smoother  countenance,  but  its  eyes  were 
glassy,  and  glared  treacherously  like  those  of  a  cat;  it  dan- 
gled its  legs  far  slower  than  its  companions,  and  in  its  hands 
clutched  small  chains,  a  book,  upon  the  cover  of  which  was 
inscribed  the  word  "  Tasks,"  and  a  light  cane,  very  similar 
to  that  in  the  national  school  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major,  and 
the  use  of  which  Simon  remembered  he  had  often  recom- 
mended. Meanness  was,  as  a  whole,  the  most  meagre  and 
shabby-looking  of  the  four ;  in  its  hands  it  bore  a  bag  stuffed 
full  with  rags  and  scraps  of  paper.  Covetousness  more 
closely  resembled  the  first-named  brother  than  any  of  the 
others;  it  had  the  same  facial  expression,  and  the  same 
nervous  twitching  of  the  hands.  "  Selfishness,"  continued 
the  voice,  "is  the  eldest  of  the  four,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  ;  from  him  bis  juniors  receive  many  of  the  motives 
for  their  actions.  But  I  must  tell  you  they  are  only  repre- 
sentative personages.  They  are  simply  disembodied  spirits, 
who  after  death  take  the  form  and  habit  of  the  brother 
whose  behests  they  obe)  ed  in  their  mortal  life.  Now  tell 
me,  which  do  you  intend  to  be  ?  " 

'Jhe  eyes  belongng  to  the  strange  face  winked  several 
times  at  Crowtr,  and  that  unhappy  man  in  affright  observed, 
like  many  an  unfortunate  youth  who  had  in  the  flesh  come 
before  him  :  "  Oh,  please,  sir,  let  me  off  this  time.  I  didn't 
go  for  to  do  it." 

"  But,"  said  the  voice  sternly,  "  you  did  it.  I  have  long 
probed  the  depths  of  your  mean  envious  spirit.  When  you 
entered  this  room  to-night,  nothing  would  have  pleased  you 
better  th^n  to  hear  that  the  trustees  of  Binks's  Benefaction 
had  decided  not  to  give  the  feast  this  year.  It  would  have 
done  jour  grasping  selfish  heart  good  to  learn  that  the  boys 
were  to  be  disajjpuinted  ;  you  would  have  rejoiced  that  the 
one  pleasure  of  the  year,  to  which  they  have  been  for 
months  looking  forward,  was  to  be  denied  them.  Tell  me, 
is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  V  " 

The  eyes  winktd  at  him  furiously,  and  the  wretched 
be.idle,  fin<ling  speech  came  to  him  involuntarily,  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  all  the  Spirit  had  uttered  was  perfectly 
correct. 

*'  Now,  Simon,  do  you  intend  to  lake  warning,  to  reform, 
to  let  your  heart  fill  with  Christian  charity  :  or  will  you 
follow  your  present  course,  and  be  like  one  of  these  gentle- 
men ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  please,  sir,"  murmured  Crower,  in  response  to 
the  wink  which  intimated  that  he  was  expected  to  speak, 
"  I'll  be  a  better  man  (or  the  future.  I'll  try  to  make,  myself 
loved  by  the  boys,  I  will  indeed,  sir." 

"  Well  spoken.  Every  opportunity  shall  be  given  you 
for  amendment.  But  you  have  to  be  punished  for  the  past. 
We  cannot  set  you  free  without  showing  some  testimony 
of  our  power.  You  will  be  tried  by  your  peers.  Let  the 
court  be  called." 

A  whizzing  noise  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and  suddenly 
every  article  of  furniture  became  instinct  with  elfin  life. 
The  poles  of  the  funereal  four-poster,  the  backs  of  the 
rickety  chair?,  the  wh')le  surface  of  the  moth-eaten  carpet  — 
yes,  even  the  curtains  of  the  bedstead  and  the  frames  of 
the  pictures  depicting  the  naval  engagements  of  Nelson  — 


swarmt'd  with  tiny  elves,  who  chattered  and  wajiged  their 
little  heads  in  recognition  of  each  other,  until  Crower  be- 
came quite  bewildered  with  the  noise  and  bustle.  The 
figures  upon  the  bedside  and  the  features  from  the  mantel- 
piece alone  retained  their  position.  When  all  the  elves 
had  settled  into  their  places,  Selfishness  opened  its  mouth, 
and  said  in  harsh,  grating  tones,  "Read  the  indictment. 
Spirit." 

The  voice  which  had  become  familiar  to  Simon's  ears 
then  said,  "  To  this  man  has  been  vouchsafed  a  warning ; 
he  has  chostn  to  accept  it,  and  promises  reformation.  He 
must,  however,  expiate  the  past.  He  has  long  tyrannized 
over  the  boys  of  St.  Barnaby  the  Major,  and  has  been 
guilty  of  nearly  every  petty  meanness.  The  crime,  how- 
ever, for  which  I  now  arraign  him  is  that  of  having 
grudged  the  boys  Binks's  Benefaction." 

As  the  voice  ceased  a  buzzing  noise  was  again  heard, 
the  elves  with  one  consent  murmuring,  "  Monstrous  !  Oh, 
most  monstrous !  " 

Then  Selfishness  spoke  :  "  How  do  you  plead,  prisoner?  " 

The  eyes  in  front  of  him  winked,  and  Simon  answered, 
"  Oh,  please,  sir,  guilty,  but  I  didn't  mean  no  harm."  It 
was  strange,  but  Crower  found  himself  echoing  the  words 
of  many  a  youthful  culprit  who  had  stood  awe-stricken 
before  him  in  his  capacity  of  beadle. 

"  Guilty,  eh  ?  Well,  my  brothers  with  myself  will  con- 
sult together  upon  the  nature  of  your  sentence,"  observed 
Selfishness,  turning  to  his  three  companions.  Shortly 
after  Selfishness  said,  "  We  have  decided." 

"  The  sentence,  the  sentence  !  "  screamed  the  elves. 

"  Silence  in  this  august  court,"  mildly  remonstrated  the 
voice  of  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Well,"  said  Selfi^hness,  "  after  looking  at  the  matter 
from  every  point  of  view,  we  have  determined  that  as  he 
grudged  the  boys  their  three  hundred  buns"  — 

"  Yes,  yes !  "  screamed  the  elves,  evidently  becoming 
impatient. 

"  He  shall  eat  them  all  himself!" 

Up  to  this  point  Grower's  courage  had  never  quite  left 
him,  but  this  sentence  was  so  awful  that  he  would  have 
fainted,  had  not  the  winking  eyes  kept  him  in  order. 

"  Without  or  with  the  elder-wine  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the 
elves. 

"  Oh.  without  the  elder-wine  certainly,"  emphatically  re- 
sponded Selfishness.  "Let  the  sentence  be  carried  out  at 
once." 

In  a  space  of  time  that  Simon  afterwards  denominated  "  a 
jiffy,"  his  chair  was  wheeled  to  the  table,  strong  cords  were 
passed  round  him,  a  troop  of  elves  marched  in  with  trays 
of  buns  fresh  from  the  oven,  and  while  a  couple  of  sprites 
stood  upon  each  arm  of  his  chair  to  hold  his  mouth  open,, 
three  or  four  of  the  more  active  ones  tossed  the  buns  down 
his  throat.  "Mercy,  mercy  !"  shrieked  the  unhappy  bea- 
dle ;  "  I'll  never  again  envy  the  boys  their  Christmas  treat. 
Oh.  please,  sir,  don't  let  me  have  any  more." 

Selfishness  merely  shook  his  head.  Down  went  the 
buns  pell-mell  into  Simon's  capacious  stomach.  The  elves 
seemed  to  revel  in  their  labor,  and  there  were  constant 
relays  of  volunteers  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  tired^ 
By  and  by  it  seemed  to  Simon  that  the  apartment  was  be- 
coming smaller  —  the  elves  certainly  were  more  crowded, 
and  the  four  presiding  judges  on  the  bedstead  drew  closer 
together.  The  walls  became  nearer  and  nearer  with  every 
bun  that  passed  down  his  throat. 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  the  room  was  not  becoming 
smaller,  but  that  he  was  growing  bigger! 

"  Two  hundred  I  "  shrieked  an  elf  who  was  keeping 
count. 

"  Oh,  stop,  stop,  or  I  shall  burst !     I  know  I  shall 
screamed  Simon. 

The  hot  buns  had  so  distended  his  frame  that  he  could 
have  touched  the  sides  of  the  room  had  not  his  arms  been 
bound. 

"  One  hundred  more  to  come  I  "  replied  Selfishness,  wb 
with  his  brothers  and  the  four-poster  had  shrunk  into  d) 
rainutive  proportions.  . 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  !  " 
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A  lapse  of  five  minutes  ensued,  and  then  came  the 
Bi<j:nal, — 

"  Two  hundred  and  seventy -five  !  " 
The  apartment  was  now  a  ti<;ht  fit  for  Simon  ;  all  the 
elves,  save  the  two  who  held  his  mouth  open,  and  the  three 
who  tossed  the  buns  into  it,  had  disappeared. 

"Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight:  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine;  three"  — 

Human  endurance  could  sustain  no  more.  The  cords 
which  bound  him  (o  the  chair  snapped  like  so  much  cotton, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to  the  ground. 

Only  to  find,  like  the  celebrated  Bedford  tinker,  that  it 
was  all  a  dream  ! 

Only  a  dream,  but  what  a  fearful  one  I  In  the  few  min- 
utes he  had  dozed  before  the  fire  he  st-emed  to  have  passed 
through  months  of  agony.  At  first  he  could  not  believe 
he  was  safe,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  glanced  timidly  to  the 
region  of  the  mantelpiece.  There  was  the  face  which  had 
haunted  him  safely  btck  in  its  place,  grim  as  ever;  and  on 
turning,  he  saw  the  bedstead  presented  no  indication  of 
the  terrible  brethren  who  had  passed  judgment  upon  him. 
As  he  raised  himself  from  the  hearth-ruj^,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  discom'brt :  it  was  not  the  buns,  but 
the  wedges  of  indigestible  plum-pudding  he  had  consumed 
two  hours  before. 

And  was  Simon  none  the  better  for  his  nightmare? 
Yes ;  when  he  awoke  and  heard  the  cheerful  hiss  of  the 
kettle  upon  the  fire,  and  saw  the  merry  sparks  leaping  up- 
wards, he  had  commenced  a  new  career.  His  conscience 
reproached  him  for  the  selfish  meanness  he  had  displayed 
during  the  past  few  months,  and  he  thoroughly  despised 
himself  for  having  coveted  Binks's  Benefaction.  One  of 
the  first  proo  s  of  his  repentance  displayed  itself  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  cat  he  had  erstwhile  reproached. 
Hearing  that  unfortunate  animal  mewing  outside  his  door, 
he  coaxed  her  into  his  room,  and  actually  placed  upon  the 
floor  in  a  saucer,  and  for  her  exclusive  consumption,  fully 
two  thirds  of  the  farthing's  worth  of  milk  he  had  pur- 
chased for  the  dilution  of  his  tea. 

Really  that  meal  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  he  had 
partaken  of  for  a  long  time.  There  seemed  to  be  a  grate- 
ful odor  with  the  tea,  and  a  certain  sweetness  with  his 
bread-and-butter,  which  be  had  not  noticed  before.  Again, 
the  room  presented  a  mjch  brighter  appearance;  it  was 
wonderful  how  cosy  it  had  grown  under  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  fire.  But  there  was  not  much  time  to  ponder 
upon  these  things,  for  the  church  clock  chimed  a  quarter 
to  six,  and  the  festival  was  fixed  for  the  hour.  So  Simon 
hastened  over  his  meal,  gave  a  pleasant  nod  to  the  f.i miliar 
spirit  of  the  mantelpiece  which  had  proved  his  good  genius, 
threw  his  robes  of  office  over  his  shoulder,  and  emerged, 
whistling  —  yes,  actually  whistling  —  into  the  cold  frosty 
air. 

The  mob  of  boys  waiting  admittance  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  fo  whom  the  minutes  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  fieast  appeared  as  hours,  shrank  back  as  thouoh  in  fear 
when  Simon  approached  ;  but  he  soon  put  them  at  their 
ease,  and  ere  the  last  boy  had  entered  the  banqueting  hall, 
the  inspiriting  shouts  and  exuberant  laughter  of  honest- 
hearted  lads  awoke  responsive  echoes.  Everybody  said 
what  a  change  there  was  in  Simon  ;  and  when,  after  the 
buns  and  elder-wine  had  been  administered  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  late  lamented  Binks,  the  beadle  proposed 
a  game  of  blind-man's  buff,  his  juvenile  companions  rubbed 
their  eyes  in  amazement.  But  there  was  no  mistake. 
Simon,  with  the  object  of  leading  off  the  game,  had  blind- 
folded himself,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  was  groping 
about  the  room  ready  to  grasp  any  one  who  might  come 
within  his  reach.  Then  did  not  some  of  the  boys  repay 
him  for  many  an  act  of  persecution  !  They  tied  knots  in 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  belabored  him  with  a  will,  thereby 
wiping  out  several  old  scores  which  had  lately  been  accu- 
mulating ;  but  Simon  bore  his  punishment  with  a  right 
good  humor,  for  he  knew  it  was  deserved,  and  only  when 
(after  twenty  minutes' apparently  vain  endeavor  to  catch 
a  boy)  he  felt  his  legs  giving  way,  did  he  stretch  forth  his 
hand  and  secure  one  of  the  youngsters. 


After  this,  the  boys  fancied  they  had  always  entertained 
a  wrong  opinion  of  Simon,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  spent  in  the  jolliest  manner  possible,  the  time  flyin<» 
so  rapidly  that  every  one  was  astonished  when  the  church 
cloek  struck  ten. 

Then  the  boys  gave  hearty  cheers  for  old  Binks.  the 
school,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Simon,  musical  honors  being 
awarded  to  the  beadle. 

"  Now,  boys,  one  cheer  more  for  old  Grower,  and  a  good 
un  I  "  cried  one  of  the  elder  lads. 

A  mighty  rush  of  voices  rent  the  air,  and  five  minutes 
after  the  schoolroom  wa*  deserted.  The  cheers  died  away 
into  filence,  but  their  sound  reverberated  in  Simon  Grower  s 
heart  for  many  a  day  ;  aye,  and  brought  forth  good  fruit. 
The  bells,  joyfully  announcing  the  Ghriutmas  morning,  also 
welcomed  the  return  of  another  soul  to  the  fold  of  Ghris* 
tian  brotherhood. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  veils  of  the  Parisians  arc  now  ornamented  with  armo- 
rial bearings. 

A  SON  of  Mr.  Dickens,  the  novelist,  has  been  called  to  the 
bar.     He  was  a  high  wrangler  at  Cambridge. 

.  AccoRDiNO  to  the  Athenteum  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  a  new 
story  in  press,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Hus«ia. 

The  Parisians  are  going  to  get  up  a  baby-show.  It  is  feared 
they  will  not  make  much  of  a  show.  Babies  are  not  fashiona- 
ble in  Paris. 

TuEKE  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  London  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tl  c  poor  with  coal  gratis  or 
at  a  very  low  price  during  the  winter. 

A  MONUMENT  to  thc  German  philosopher  Ludwig  Feucrback 
has  recently  been  &et  up  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  .John, 
where  Diirer  and  many  other  distinguished  Germans  of  past 
times  lie  buried. 

Mr.  a.  Macmillan,  the  head  of  the  eminent  London  pub- 
lishing firm  U  forming  a  most  intercstinfr  gallery  of  portraits  of 
distinguished  writers  whose  works  arc  pui)lislicd  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  or  who  are  contributors  to  Mucmillan'a  Mayazine. 

A  SOCIETY  has  been  formed  in  Belgium  for  collecting  all 
waste  paper,  and  selling  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope.  The  so- 
ciety has  appealed  to  the  possessors  of  all  "  bad  books,  such  as 
the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Volney,  and  other 
detestable  authors."  to  hand  them  over  as  waste  paper. 

A  RATHER  severe  sentence  has  just  been  passed  upon  the 
bookseller,  Woerlan,  of  Nuremberg,  for  a  joke.  He  has  been 
condemned  to  prison  for  three  months  and  a  half  for  desig- 
nating at  a  public  meetingr  the  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  as 
"  Herr  Wilhehn  Hohtnzollern  and  his  dragoon  Bismarck." 

The  Athenccuin  says:  Mr.  John  Fiske,  Assistant  Librarian, 
and  formerly  Lecturer  on  Philosoj  hy,  at  Harvard  University, 
who  is  now  paying  England  a  visit,  has  in  the  printer's  hands  a 
work  entitled  "  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,  based  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution."  It  will  be  publiished  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States." 

"Mark  Twain,"  says  the  London  Court  JourntU,  "has  re- 
turned from  America,  and  is  about  to  recommence  his  lectures 
in  London.  He  has  consented,  in  the  first  instance,  to  re  deliver 
the  one  on  '  Our  Fellow  Savages  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,' 
which  created  so  great  an  interest  and  afforded  such  great 
amusement  about  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Clemens,  who  is,  of  course, 
the  alter  «/o  of  Mark  Twain,  has  arranged  to  remain  a  much 
Ion;:er  period  with  us  on  this  than  he  did  on  former  occasions. 
He  has  received  invitations  from  Glasgow  and  other  jdnccs  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  he  does  not  intend  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  provinces  for  some  time  to  come." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daili/  News  describes  the 
interestinjr  collection  of  books  and  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
late  war  wliich  has  recently  been  exhibited  for  charitable  pur- 
poses in  that  city.  The  printed  matter  is  very  complete,  con- 
sisting not  only  of  the  larger  and  graver  works,  but  also  of  all 
the  journals  of  Europe  and  America  to  the  end  of  the  second 
siege,  including  the  tiny  sheets  which  poured  out  in  such  num- 
bers during  the  existence  of  the  Commune.  The  collection  of 
caricatures,  nine  tenths  of  them  French,  is  said  to  be  quite  com- 
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plete.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  photographs,  but  there  is  a 
large  set  of  colored  lithographs,  and  a  few  etchings.  The  lith- 
ographs have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  Germany. 

An  old  Parisian  mendicant  was  recently  noticed  to  manifest 
apparent  caprice  in  selecting  the  objects  for  his  importunity.  He 
would  allow  a  number  of  persons  to  pass  unheeded,  and  then 
attach  himself  to  others  and  take  no  denial.  A  bribe  of  half  a 
franc  from  a  curious  spectator  induced  him  to  give  his  reason. 
"  I  have  a  code  of  rules,  which  I  invariably  follow,"  he  said. 
"  Thus  I  never  ask  alms  of  '  one  who  has  dined,'  as  rosZ*//" ren- 
ders a  man  selfish,  nor  of  '  stout  men,'  as  it  bores  them  to  stop, 
nor  of  any  one  putting  on  their  gloves,  nor  of  a  lady  alone,  but 
always  of  any  one  manifestly  going  to  dinner,  of  people  walking 
together,  as  their  amour  propre  makes  them  generous,  of  officers 
in  grand  uniforms,  and  of  people  apparently  seeking  favor  from 
the  Government  —  they  think  that  a  gift  will  bring  them  luck." 

The  fire  brigade  in  Paris,  including  one  colonel  and  forty- 
nine  officers,  numbers  1500  men,  distributed  in  eleven  barracks, 
and  sixty  pastes  de  garde.  The  total  annual  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  force  and  its  accessories  is  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  francs,  defrayed  by  the  municipality.  The  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers'  pay  varies  per  class  from  550f. 
to  1200f.  per  annum  ;  the  children  of  the  regiment  receive  eleven 
sous  per  day,  with  bread  and  an  increase  of  one  sou  daily  for 
every  year,  commencing  from  their  eighth  yeaf.  This  early 
service  renders  the  firemen  of  Paris  veritable  Leotards,  as 
they  have  to  practise  gymnastic  exercises  daily  ;  and  the  value 
of  such  training  is  evident  to  the  visitor  who  has  seen  the  small, 
wiry,  india-rubber-muscled  firemen  of  Paris  at  work.  The  fire- 
men in  question  climb  anything  upright,  like  cats  or  monkeys. 

A  BELIEF  analogous  to  the  weird  old  superstition  that  per- 
sons might  be  made  to  pine  away,  and  even  to  die,  by  means  of 
magical  arts  practised  upon  wax  effigies  of  them,  would  seem 
to  have  survived  the  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or, 
rather,  to  have  reappeared  in  a  modern  dress.  At  least,  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  London 
Times :  "  Whereas,  a  young  gentleman  was  robbed  and  supposed 
drugged,  at  or  on  his  way  to  Margate,  on  the  8th  of  June  last, 
and  since  which  he  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excite- 
ment, by  which  his  reason  has  become  affijcted  by  the  means  of 
magnetism,  by  persons  associating  at  a  house  in  "the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  his  father's  residence,  and  also  near  his  office, 
for  the  undoubted  purpose  of  extortion.  Fifty  pounds  reward 
will  be  paid  by  the  undersigned,  on  conviction  of  the  person  so 
acting." 

The  following  is  the  only  comment  of  the  Indian  vernacular 

{)ress  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Ashantee  war :  "  Eng- 
and  boasts  of  her  peaceful  nature;  but  cannot  keep  up  this 
boast  in  time  of  need.  Her  present  policy  is  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  strong,  but  she  exhibits  a  formidable  appearance 
towards  the  weak.  When  the  French  and  German  —  two  very 
powerful  nations  —  were  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  Eng- 
land issued  a  proclamation  to  the  eflfect  that  none  of  her  subjects 
should  interfere  in  the  quarrel ;  under  her  very  eyes  France  was 
almost  trampled  to  death  by  her  foe,  but  England  did  not  for  a 
moment  regard  that.  In  the  Alabama  question  there  was  a  fear 
of  coming  into  bodily  contact  with  America;  but  England  got 
rid  of  all  anxiety  by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
Russians  by  gradually  stretching  out  their  twelve  arms  and  con- 
quering different  kingdoms  approached  the  very  doors  of  India; 
England  does  not  believe  that  they  have  any 'ill-intention,  and 
has  therefore  expressed  much  gladness  at  beholding  their  ad- 
vance, and  is  exerting  herself  with  a  view  to  strengthen  more 
firmly  the  ties  of  good-will  with  Russia.  Now,  this  indifference 
of  England  to  mixing  up  herself  in  war  is  very  praiseworthy 
indeed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  see  England  chastis- 
ing the  low,  vulgar  Bhootancse,  decapitating  the  King  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  blockading  Zanzibar,  it  is  then  that  our  devotedness 
to  the  English  cause  diminishes,  since  its  bravery  dwindles  into 
cowardice.  The  custom  of  the  ancient  and  independent  sons  of 
India  was  the  contrary  of  this.  They  were  at  all  times  prepared 
to  fight  with  the  strong,  but  despised  contending  with  the  weak." 

The  Liszt  Jubilee  at  Pesth,  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  artistic  career  of  the  pianist  and  composer,  was  cel- 
ebrated on  the  8th  of  November  by  a  serenade  in  the  evening, 
all  the  houses  in  the  Fish-Market,  where  Dr.  Liszt  resides,  being 
illuminated.  Two  military  bands  perfornied  his  Stephen  March, 
Goethe  March,  and  Coronation  March  of  18G7.  The  Director 
of  the  Hungarian  Musical  Academy  was  cordially  cheered  by 
the  fMiopIe.  The  municipality  gave  a/e/e  in  the  Grand  Hotel  of 
Pesth  later  in  the  evening,  which  was  attended. bv  a  number  of 
noubilities  and  foreign  guests,  a  gypsy  band  playmg  during  the 


banquet,  and  the  various  toasts  being  enthusiastically  received. 
On  the  9th,  the  Literary  and  Artistic  Association,  and  a  depu- 
tation of  the  town,  presented  addresses  to  the  composer,  the 
congratulations  of  the  city  being  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
gift  of  three  presentations,  of  200  florins  each,  to  pupils  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Music.  A  laurel  wreath  in  gold  was  sub- 
sequently presented  to  the  Abbe'  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Re- 
doute.  In  the  evening,  his  oratorio,  "  Christus,"  was  performed. 
On  the  third  day  there  was  a  banquet,  and  a  festive  representa- 
tion of  one  of  the  popular  Hungarian  pieces  in  the  National 
Theatre.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Austrian  Correspondent  at 
Pesth  of  the  Times  for  the  interesting  report  of  this  Liszt  Ju- 
bilee, of  which  we  give  only  a  bare  outline.  The  celebration 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  national  one.  The  Times  Corre- 
S])ondent  describes  it  as  a  "  musical  trance  "  of  three  days,  and 
claims  for  Dr.  Liszt  the  honor,  which  he  certainly  deserves,  of 
being  the  musical  regenerator  of  Hungary,  and  also  of  being  the 
real  founder  of  the  new  school  of  music,  the  "  Music  of  the  Fu- 
ture." 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Academy 
says  :  "  Europe  has  lost  one  of  her  foremost  Dante  scholars  — 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Karl  Witte,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all.  The  work  which  embodies  his  studies  on  this 
subject  is  his  German  translation  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy,' 
published  under  the  name  of  '  Philalethes,'  the  first  instalment 
of  which  was  brought  out  as  long  ago  as  1828,  and  the  work 
was  concluded  in  1848,  a  year  of  great  political  danger  to  King 
John,  as  well  as  to  many  other  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  translation  is  in  blank  verse,  the  choice  of  which,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  more  elaboi-ate  metrical  system,  was  rendered  al- 
most necessary  by  the  author's  desire  of  reproducing  with  pho- 
tographic accuracy  the  details  and  shades  of  meaning  of  the 
original ;  and  the  great  merit  of  the  execution  consists  in  the 
way  in  which  this  is  carried  through  without  causing  stiffness 
or  hampering  the  freedom  of  the  rendering.  But  the  value  of 
the  commentary  which  accompanied  the  translation  was  still 
greater.  Up  to  that  time  hardly  any  satisfactory  notes,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  existed  in  elucidation  of  Dante's  historical 
allusions,  and  but  little  had  been  done  even  in  Italy  in  the  way 
of  local  illustration.  It  was  reserved  for  the  King  of  Saxony 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  original  authorities  with  the  view 
of  throwing  light  on  this  subject,  and  the  results,  whether  em- 
bodied in  notes  or  excursuses,  are  of  the  highest  value.  No 
less  meritorious  were  the  author's  studies  of  the  works  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  im- 
derstanding  of  Dante's  philosophy  and  theology  ;  these  have 
borne  fruit,  especiallj'  in  the  notes  of  '  Philalethes '  to  the  '  Par 
adiso.'  Among  English  writers  on  Dante,  Mr.  Cayley  in  par- 
ticular, in  his  admirable  version  in  terza  rima,  has  made  especial 
use  of  this  commentary." 


Our  readers  will  notice  by  their  advertisement  in  another 
column,  that  Messrs.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  medal  awarded  them  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867,  received  the  first  and  only  medal  awarded  by  the  late 
Vienna  Exposition  to  any  American  manufacturers  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa.  This  is  a  well- merited  honor  to  an 
old  established  Boston  house,  which  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  table  luxuries  nearly  a  century  ago. 

"  The  Nursery  "  is  a  bright  and  genial  fairy  in  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  families.  Its  coming  is  hailed  monthly 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  childish  thanks.  Its  variety  of 
good  pictures  of  subjects  that  please  the  youthful  eye  and 
heart,  and  its  stories  finely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  com- 
prehension of  its  young  readers,  make  it  a  household  favor- 
ite. It  is  a  Kindergarten,  a  patient  and  varied  story-teller, 
a  delightful  new  picture-book  every  month,  a  magical 
baby-tender,  and  is  so  skilfully  and  handsomely  produced 
that  it  is  hardly  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  to 
their  parents.  This  little  magazine  belongs  in  every  family 
that  has  young  children  to  be  entertained,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Shorey,  of  3G  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  will  promptly 
furnish  it.     See  advertisement  in  another  column. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 

For  Amateur  Printers  and  for  Business  Purposes, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  one  of  Woods'  Novelty 
Presses,  advertised  in  another  column. 


RUIZES. 

I.— No  perKiii  tha.l  be  .nlowrd  more  than  ont 
liitne  at  a  time,  excrpi  in  ilie  C4»e  o(  worki  ti( 
tii>n  in  several  vultime*,  when  tlirec  Miil  U 
allowed  if  taken  and  relurncti  t»i;cllier. 

a.—  Iwo  Wkkks  in  (lie  iiiiic  allowed' 

for  keeiiing  |)<>o|(ii  out,  e«< '    ' i ' 

rnarked  "S«v«m  Dav  It 
pu  be  kept  but  one  w. 
'in  each  ca»e  being  two  centt  lor 
^every  day  a  b<H>k  U  kept  l>eyoi.il 
the  lime.     Per*oii«  owIiik  fineii 
^lorfcii  the  UMsof  the  Library  till 
ihcy  are  paid. 

I  s-— All  IsMc*  of  book*,  or 
injuriti  to  them,  mutt  bt  ridrl 
tood  by  ihe  peraon  liahl,  ,  t.. 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Libr.it  y 
'Committee. 

4.  -  Itookt  may  be  drawn  for 
UK  in  the  Reading  Room.  10  be 
returned  afier  such  use.  and  the 
penally  for  f.iilure  didy  to  return 
(hem  shall  be  the  same  as  that  pre 
scribed  in  Rule  2d  above,  for  the 
keeping  of  a  book  one  week  over  the 
allotted  time. 
5. —  Borrowers  finding  a  book  torn,  marked, 
in  any  way  defaced,  are  required  to  repoi'  ihe' 
tier  at  once  to  ihe  Librarian  ;  o'hsrwise  they 
I  be  held  responsible  for  Ihe  dai'.icge  done, 


Acme  Library  Card  I'ockft 

Under   Pat.   Sept.  26,  '76,   "  Ref.    I"Hp«   File.' 
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146  Franklin  St.,  Boston 
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